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AvGUtn  BooDEMBOif,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  f  »■■»■■  ?.■»•  ^ »- 

Pftfcnor  or  Canon  Uw  at  the  Catholic  Univenity  oC  Piria.    Honorary  Canon  of  i  ?2.    "'•  «"«^» 
Paria.    Editor  of  the  Csjimislt  CrafeMporani.  i^CanuiaL 

A.  CL  8.  Algsknon  Chakles  Swinbubke.  i  «*•»•■»>■•»  na«*M  r.*.  a^ma 

See  the  biographical  article.  Swinbumcb.  Alcbbnon  Cbablbs.  I  Wttpman  GMIIB  (m  fan). 

A.LH.  A.  E.  HoucmoM.  rcuiiBeiio:C^uiofiidBlGMtlllo: 

Fonnerly  Correttondeot  of  Tht  Slamdard  in  Spain.    Author  of  Restontiam  4^  thai  fjftfthir  9  PhH>n. 

A.  L  8.  Abthxtb  Evebett  Sbxpley,   F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.  f 

Fellow,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge.    University  Reader  J  CbBBtofltttllB; 
in  Zoology.    Formerly  Univerrity  Lecturer  on  the  Advanced  Morphology  of  the  S  ffUmMittm^wttmHAm 
Invertebrata.    Author  of  Zcolofy  of  tkt  InmrlOrata,    Editor  of  the  Pitt  Press 
Natmnl  Scwut,  MamuU,  Ac  ^ 

A.Ct.*  Rzv.  Alexamdeb  GoBOON.  M.A.  /a-— ^ 

Lecturer  in  Church  History  at  the  Univeruty  of  Manchester.  \  CUiaOSt. 

A.S.I.Q.        Abel  Hendy  Tones  GBEENii>CE»D.LrTT.  (Oxon.),  (d.  igos).  f 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  College.  Oxford,  and  of  St  John's  Coljege.  | 
Oiford.    Author  of  infamia  in  Rmman  Lam;  Handbook  of  Greek  ConsiitiUimuU  <  Genor:  AndtUL 
Hisloryi  Roman  PnUie  Life,  History  of  Rome.    Joint-author  of  Sources  of  Roman  I 
Histery,  1^3-70  B.c  I 

A.S.f.  Rev.  Abcrdaio  Henby  Sayce.  DXitt.,  LL.D.  S  r^^^^ 

See  the  biographical  article,  Sa ycb,  A.  H.  \  *^*™* 

k.hQ,  Rxv.  ALEXAMbEB  Tames  Gbieve,  M.A.,  B.D.  f 

Professor  of  NewTestament  and  Church  History  at  the  United  Independent  College,  J  OllMlliim; 
Bradford.    Sometime  Registrar  of  Madras  University  and  Member  of  Mysore  |  CbIyIb  (til  ^orO. 


A.L  Amdbew  Lano.  •<  Catkat  LaUbib. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Labo,  Andbbw.  I  ^""^^  •«•««* 

A.LIL  Aucoste  Loncmon.  f 

Professor  at  the  CoIMge  de  France.    Director  of  the  £cole  des  hautes  Itudes.  I 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Member  of  the  Institute.    Author  of  Lmvi  ChUDpiffDB. 
des  oassamx  dn  ComUdo  Ckampatfio^ei  de  BrU;  dograpfM  de  la  CanU  an  VI  tikde-, 
AMas  Jbufsrigiis  de ia  Pnuiee  depms  dsarjmsqm'd  nasjonrs;  Ac.  ^ 

A.B.CL  AGHES  MABY  CLEBKB.  I  rammSni 

See  the  biographical  article.  Clbbeb,  A.  M.  \  VMOU. 

A.B.CL  Agues  Mubiel  Clay  (Mbs  Wilde).  f 

Late  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oifoid.   Joiat-BUthor  of  Soturees  ef<  OaBtUllVlri. 
Roman  Histary,  133-70  B.C.  L 

AE  Alvbed  Newton,  F.R.S.  /CBnaiy; 

See  the  biographical  article.  Newton,  Alfbbd.  \  CBptreiJIy. 

AP.CL  Abthvb  Prilsmon  Coleman,  F.R.S.  /^    ^     ^        .. 

Professor  of  Geology,  Univenity  of  Tocooto.  ^CBOBdB:  Ceogjrafky 


A  P.  B.  Altbsd  Psm  Hilueb,  M.D..  M.P. 

Author  of  Sotah  African  Studies;  The  Commomooal;  Ac.    Served  in  Kaffir  War, 
187^1870.    Putner  with  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  in  medical  praaice  in  South  Africa  till  • 
1896.    Member  of  Reform  Committee.  Johannesburg,  and  Political  Prisoner  at 
Pretoria,  1899-1896.    M.P.  (or  Hitchio  division  of  Herts,  191a 

Aft 


CBpe  Coionr:    §  Hittcry  (Ib 
port)- 


Abtbdb  Sbadwell,  M.A..  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.  ( 

Member  of  Coancfl  of  Epidemiological  Society.    Author  of  The  London  Water-  i  GlIMer. 
Sisppiy;  Indmslriot  Bfieitney;  Drink,  Temperanu  and  Lojidalion,  I 
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A.  8.  C.  Alan  Suiocekly  Cole,  C.B.  r 

AittiUnt  Secreury  for  Art,  Board  of  Education.  1900-1908.    Took  part  in  orsaniza  -  I 
tion  of  the  Textile  Manufacturer*'  Section.  St  Louis  Exhibition,  1904.    Author  of  <  Gvpet 
Andenl  Netdk  Paint  and  PiUam  Laet;  Embroid<ry  and  Laui  Ornament  in  Emropeam  \ 
Silks;  8dc  I 

A.  V.  D9  P.      A.  VAN  m  Put.  r 

Anistantt  Victoria  and  Albert  Mueeum.  South  Kensingtoa.    Author  of  HispanO'  J  «^^«.i^.  •  cr*  ^ *m^ 

Moresque  Wars  rf  tke  XV.  Century;  The  Aragonese  Deubk-Crown  and  Ike  Borja  or  1  W»«™«-  IHupono-Mofesque 
Borgia  Denee.  I 

A.  Wt.  Arthur  Wauoh,  M.A.  f 

Managing  Director  of  Chapman  &  Hall.  Ltd.,  Publishers.    Formerly  literary  adviser  I  a.i«avUw  r  ■ 
to  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.    Author  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson;  Ugends  o/tke  Wheel;  Robert  1  ^^■<**"^>  ^  •• 
Browning  ia  "  Westminster  Biographies."    Editor  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  tke  Poets,     t- 

A.  W.  H.  ^        Arthur  Woliam  Holland.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College.  Oxford.    Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Ian,  <  CbRlkmagnt. 
'    1900.  I 

A.  Z.  AucB  ZnaczRN.  f 

Author  of  Metkods  of  Education  in  the  United  StaUs;  Tke  Renaissance  of  CirW  A  GaipMitar,  Maiy. 
Education  in  Bngfand;  Women's  Suffrage  in  Many  Lands;  &c.  (^ 

B.  BL  Bertram  Blount,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  r 

Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.    Hon.  President,  Cement  J 
Section  of  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  Buda-Pesth.    Author  of  1  OaOIBnL 
Practical  Electro-Chemistry.  [ 

B.  Bft.  BsRNARD  Rackham,  M.A.  ic&nnkK    %  German^    DuUh 

Assistant,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensingtoa.  \     and  Scandisuman. 

C.  F.  A.  Charles  Franqs  Atkinson.  f 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Capuin,  1st  City  of  London  (Royal  \  CuXkb  (m  part). 
Fusiliers).    Author  of  Tke  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbotlr.  { 

C.  F.  C  C.  F.  Cross..  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  ScoMe^m. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist.  \  vmiUMam, 

C.  J.  I.  Charles  Jasper  Joly,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (1864-1906).  r 

f^oyal  Astronomer  oif  Ireland  and  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uidvernty  J  Caowni  Laclda; 

of  Dublin,  1897-1906.    Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Secretary  of  the  Royal  1  i^murm  OlMAun  dm  httwt\ 

Irish  Academy.  j^vmb«»  vmsun  \tm  pan).\ 

C.  L.  H.  Caldwell  Lipsett.  r 

Formeriy  Editor  of  the  Cinl  and  Military  Casette,  Lahore,  India.    Author  of  Lord  J  Geylon  (in  part). 
Curaon  tn  India;  Sec  [^ 

C<  P(*  CHRXSnAN  PnSTER,  D-iS'L.  f  M.ni*iilaM>«  r«Mlt«*i«»a« 

Professor  at  the  Sorix)nne,  Paris.    Chevalier  of  the  Legioa  of  Honour.    Author  of  J  wP»W»nr»  CarOHllglRiis, 


C.R.& 


{: 


£tudes  sue  lerkgnede  Robert  UPieux.  \Cliuibtrt;  duilss  MartsL 

Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Lxtt.  fCim.  Dfoco* 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  I  «rill_,  yr  '_^ 
Merton  College,  Oxford.    University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  (kography.    Author  1  ?''™i!"  ^^^  • 
of  Henry  tke  NamffUor;  Tke  Dawn  of  Modem  Geograpky;  ftc  [  ChSOf  GklUL 


Charity  tad  Charitlti. 


€.  8.  U  Charles  Stewart  Loch,  D.CL.  (Oxford),  LL.D.  (St  Andrews). 

Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  London  Charity  Organization  Society  rince  1875. 
Member  of  the  Roya)  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws.  Dunkin  Trust  Lecturer, 
Manchester  College,  Oxford,  1896  and  190a.  Vice-President,  Royal  Statbtical 
Society.  1 894-1 895-1 897-lQOl.  Author  of  Ckarity  Organiaation;  Old  Ag/e  Pensions 
and  Pauperism ;  Metkods  ofSoeiafAdoanu;  &c 

D.B.J.  Rev.  D.  E.  Jekxins.  ...  fCidvlnlstle  Hethodisls; 


'.  D.  E.  Jekxins.  fCidvlnlstle  Hethod 

Calvinistic   Methodist   Minister,   Denbigh.    Author  of  Life  of  Lewis  CkarUs<  ntm^^  Thomas. 
Edwards  ej  Bola.  ^        ^^ 


O.  F.  T.     Donald  Francis  Tovet. 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  Tke  Classical  Concerto,  Tke{  GsBlata. 
Goldberg  Variations,  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical  works. 

D.  G.  H.  David  Georob  Hogarth.  M.A. 


Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll^,  Oxford.   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum, Oxford.   Excavated  at  Paphos.  1888 :  Naucratis,  1899  and  1903 ;  * 
Ephesus,   1904*1903;  Assiut.   1906-1907;    Director.   British  School  at  Athens, 
1897-1900;  Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 


iimparO. 


D.  H.  David  Hannat. 


^ID  Hannat.  rf^nalaL  f.ni—  da* 

Formeriy  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Skort  History  of  *ke  Royal  i  rfci«ri«L!i»-«-ri» 
Navy;  Life  of  EmUio  Qutelar;  &c  \  Chltaail-HaiiaBlL 

D.  U.  T.  Daniel  Lleuter  T&omas.  /  c^^Mm 

Barrister  at  law,  Lincoln's  Inn.    Stipendiary  Magistiate  at  Pontypridd  and  Rhondda.  \  ^^*'™»* 

D.  Kn.  Rev.  Duoalo  Macpadyen,  M.A.  fCampbalL  Jokn  HeLsod- 

Gi?**'2^S'/iSj^  Ai?*'"*'*'*^"*'  Church,  HIghgate.    Author  of  Constructive  J  rfc^i^.^^y^  Tliomas  (m  part) 

&  Ar.  Edward  Arhstrono,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.     Fellow,  Bunar  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  History,    ^^    .     » 

Puecn's  College,  Oxford.    Warden  of  Bradfidd  Cotlcse.    Lecturer  to  tfat  Universit  v  <  Cliaim  V«  BlUfaiW. 
in  Foreign  History,  1903-1904.    Author  of  Tke  &nperor  Ckarles  V.;  i^isabetk 
Pdrnese;  Loronao  do  M^Uci',  Tke  French  Wars  of  Sfl^fion;  Ac 
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LH.O. 
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B.LW. 
ILM. 
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LV. 

r.cc 
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r.uG. 


F.Lfl 


E.  AUSKD  JOMKS. 

Author  of  OU  BnOuk  CM  Plate;  OU  Church  Piatt  ofOglsUtf  Man:  Old  SOver 
Sacramentai  Vessdi  of  Foreign  PnlesUuU  Chunh€s  iu  Erngfand:  lUustraltd  (kUtdotut 
«f  UopcU  de  RolksekMs  COkctiM  e^  Old  PlaUi  A  Prwaia  taiaUtwt  of  Tko  Royal 
PlaU  ai  Windsor  CdsOoiac  •      /  ^ 

EUIEST  CHABLBS  FXANCOI&  BABEXX)ir. 

Profettor  at  the  G>ll^  de  France.  Keeper  of  the  department  of  Medals  aod 
Antiquities  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.  Member  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscrip* 
tioos  de  Belles  Lettrea,  Pans.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of 
Descriptions  Historiqtus  des  Monnaies  de  la  RipuUique  RtMnaine ;  TraUis  des  Monnaies 
Cncpus  et  Romaitus;  Calalogiu  det  Camies  de  la  Bibliothtque  NaiionaU. 


CaUlnl,  BenvMttto  (w  #«f ). 


Carthaga:  Aneiad. 


Edwaso  Caixo,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt. 

See  the  biographical  article*  Cairo,  Edward. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Cdtebest  Butleb,  O.S.B.,  M.A..  D.Litt.  (Dublin). 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.  Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius," 
in  Cambridffi  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  vL 

Edmund  Crosby  Quiogin,  M.A. 

Fdlow  of,  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  Languages  and  Monro  Lecturer  in  Celtic  at- 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.. 

Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gosse,  Edmund 

Ebhest  Arthur  Gabdneb. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gardnbr.  Percy. 

Sib  Edwabo  Hebbbbt  Bunbuby,  Babt.,  M.A..  F.R.G.S.  (d.  189c). 

M.P.  for  Bury-St-Edmunds,  1847-1853.  Author  of  a  History  ofAndont  Geopaphy, 
Ac 

E.  H.  Godibey. 

Editor,  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Elus  Hovell  Minns,  M.A. 

University  Lecturer  in  Palaeography,  Cambridge.  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librarian 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College. 

Sib  EbWABO  Leadeb  Williams  (d.  xoio). 

Vice-President,  Institute  of  Civil  Englneen.  Consultine  Engineer,  Manchester 
Ship  Canal.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  during  its  construction. 
Author  of  papen  printed  in  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 

Eduabd  Meyeb,  Pb.D.,  D.Lm.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.  (Chicago). 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  ol  Berlin.  Author  of  Geuhichte  des 
AUerthums ;  Geschkhte  des  alien  Aegypiens ;  Die  Israditen  und  Hue  NaMarstdmme. 

Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  London.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Late  Ex- 
aminer  in  Surgery  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  London  and  Durham.  Author 
of  A  MoMual  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Students* 

EOGAB  PbESTACE. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  Univeraity  of  Manchester.  Ex- 
aminer in  Portuguese  in  the  Universities  of  London,  Manchester,  &c  Commendador 
Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.  Corresponding  Member  of  Lbbon  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  Ac  Author  of  Letters  of  a  Portuguese 
Nun;  Aturara's  Chronicle  of  Guinea;  &c 

Rev.  Etkelbeo  Leonabd  Taunton  (d.  1907). 

Author  of  The  English  Blach  iionhs  of  St  Benedia;  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Engfand; 
Ac 

Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  D.D.  (18x9-189^). 

Canoa  and  Pkecentor  of  Lincoln.    Author  of  Episcopal  Palaces  0/  Engf/usd. 

Fbeoebicx  Cobnwalus  ConybeabEj  M.A.,  D.Th.  (Giesaen). 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,  rorraerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  AristoUei  Myth,  Magic  and  Morals 
(1909);  Ac 

Fbanos  Tobn  Havebfield,  M.A..  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford  University.  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Member  of  the  German  I  mperial 
Archaeological  Institute.  Formeriy  Senior  Censor,  Student,  Tutor  and  Librarian 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Ford  s  Lecturer,  1906.  Author  of  Monographs  on 
Roman  History,  Ac 

Fbanos  Llewelyn  GBiFfiTB,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University.  Editor  of  the  Archaeologioal  Survey 
and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Fellow  of  Imperial 
German  Archaeolog^f  Institute. 

CoL  Fbeoebxc  Natuscr  Maude,  C.B. 

Lecturer  in  Military  History  at  Manchester  University.  Author  of  War  and  the 
Worlds  Policy;  The  Leipeig  Campaign ;  The  Jena  Campaign. 


4  ra^ia^iaqifm, 

{Camaldollaiis; 
Canon:  Ckurck  DignUaryi 
Capuchins;  CannittCas; 
Gartliuaians:  Cetetlnai. 


Celt:  Languages  and  Lileralmit 

Cantona;  Caraw,  Thomas: 
Cavondlsh,  Georga;  Chansona 
da  Casta;  Chant  RayiL 

jCalydon;  Ceos. 

1  Cepbalonla. 


{ 
{ 

{ 

( 
{ 


Cappadoela  iinport), 
Canada:  iA^rieuUmt. 
Carpi:  AndeiaTriba, 

CanaL 

GamVyiai. 


Carbanela. 


Camoans; 
Castallo  Branoo; 
CastUho. 

Campaggio; 
Campion,  Edmund; 
Cano,  Helehlor; 
Cassander,  Gaorga; 
CastaOssL 

Catacomb  (in  part). 


Cathan. 


i  Caltlbaria; 
fffttiltffrWtt. 


Canopvt; 


Cavalqr. 


via  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


p.R.a 

F.  W.  H.* 

G.A.B. 

ao.oo. 

o.&c. 

o.h:w. 

G.R-P. 

0.  W.  T. 

H.A.H.S. 

H.B.  Wa. 

H.CI1. 

H.Dt. 

H.P.O. 

KUC. 

H.  H.  V. 

ILP.B. 

IL  K*  H* 

H.QF. 

CuBbardi; 


Cenmies:  Creek,  Eiruseon  a$d 
Raman, 


P.  Pi.  Frank  Poaux. 

President  of  the  SodM  de  rHistoire  du  Pvotcstantiame  fnocaig.    Author  of  Les . 
^rieuneurs  franfais  d»  la  T6Urance\  HisiMn  ie  VitablisstmeiU  dis  preUstanUfranfais 
en  Suhde;  L'^ise  rifermte  de  France;  Ac 

FsANK  R.  Cana.  rcamaroon; 

Author  of  South  Africa  from  the  Creai  Trek  to  the  Union.  \  Cape  Colony. 

FaEDEMCTC  WiLUAM  RuDLWi,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f  Cwbonado;  Canlterttos 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902. 1  Cat S  Ef%;  OoImIIim; 
President  of  the  Geolosiau'  Aisodation,  1887-1889  I  Chtloodonj. 

George  A.  Boulencer,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  Pr.D.  (Giessen).  f  cwn; 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Zooloey,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kennng-  i  caUViA. 
ton.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society.  I  *#••-»»«• 

George  Goroon  Coulton,  M.A.  f 

Birkbeck  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.     Author  i  OeUtecy. 
of  Mediaal  Studies',  Chancer  and  his  Bn^mdi  From  St  Francis  to  Dante:  Ac.  I 

G.  H.  Carpenter,  B.Sc.  f 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Dubliu.    Author  of  Insects:  i  ChllW. 
their  Structnre  and  lAJe,  V. 

George  McKiNNOM  Wrong,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (Canada).  f^      .      _. 

Professor  of  History  at  Toronto  University.    Author  of  A  Canadian  Manor  and  Us  \  GUttda:  Hittory  t9  Pederoiicm. 
Seigneurs;  The  British  Nation:  a  History;  &c.  t 

George  Robert  Parkin,  LL.D.,  C.M.G.  /CtaAda:  History  from  PederO" 

See  the  biographical  article.  Parkin,  G.  R.  \      tion. 

Rev.  GRirnTHES  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D.  f 

Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney.  N.S.W.     Formeriy  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  "I  CRnnithlUf. 
Tcsument  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  I 

Henry  A.  M.  Siotb.  |Cilhoaii.  John  CL 

Henry  Beaucramp  Walters,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  to  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  British  Museum.  Author  of 
The  Art  of  the  Creehs;  History  of  Ancient  Pottery;  Catalogue  of  the  Greeh  and- 
Etruscan  Vases  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  it;  Catalogue  of  Brontes,  Creeh,  Roman 
and  Etruscan;  9tc 

Hugh  Chisbolm,  M.A.  f  Campbell  Baniiinnan,  Sir  B.| 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Editoc  of  the  lith  editions  Canon:  Music: 
of  the  Encydopaedia  Britanuica ;  co-editcr  ofthe  loth  edition.  t  ^^^^yp^iw   j, 

HiPPOLYTE  DeLEHAYS,  S.J.  f 

Assistant  in  the  compilation  of  the  BoUandist  publications:  Aualecta  Boltandianai  Ganonbatlon. 
and  Acta  Sanctorum,  L 

Hans  Frieorxcb  Gadow.  F.R.S.,  Pr.D.  f 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  oa  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  i  ChamtloOB. 
Author  of  Am^ibia  and  Reptiles,  { 

Hugh  Longbourne  Callendar,  F.R.S.,  LLuD.  (McGill  Univ.).  f  g^*n.,^n^^. 

Professor  of  Physics,  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.    Formeriy  Professor  of  i  ~^Jr   ri 
Physics  in  McGUl  CoUcge,  Montreal,  and  in  University  College,  London.  I  Calorimttqr. 

Herbert  M.  Vauchan,  F.S.A.  f 

Keble  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  The  Last  of  the  Royal  StnarU ;  The  Medici  Popes ;  i  Cbarbs  Bdward. 
The  Last  Stuart  Queen.  I 

H.  P.  BlOGAR.  /*».rfi«.    t.<u.«— 

Author  of  The  Voyagfis  of  the  CaboU  to  Greenland.  \  Canlir,  laeqnai. 

Henry  R.  H.  Hall,  M.A.  f  Ceramlet:  Bgypi  oni  Wesltm 

Assisunt  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities.  British  Museum,  i       Asia, 

Hensy  Symons  I 

Assistant  in  the  British  Museum.    Formeriy  Lecturer  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  <  Chambord,  Comte  dt. 
at  Bedfocd  College,  London.  I 

H.  T.  A.  Rev.  Herbert  Thomas  Andrews.  a    ,.     ^  ^  ^      f 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  New  College.  London.     Author  of  r*e  Com-  J  -^*„Knm«n 
M^filary  on  Acts  in  the  Westminster  New  Testament;  Handbook  on  the  Apocryphal  \  CattennmWL 
Boohs  in  the  Cen^  Bible,  i. 

H.  W.  B.*         Rev.  Henry  Wheeler  Robinson.  M.A.  ,^e..r.       ^.-f 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.  Sentor  Kennicott  Scholar,  J  a^mbIm  (im  Aotl), 
Oxford,  looi.  Author  of  Hebrew  Psychology  in  RdaHon  to  Pauline  Anthropology]  «»>"«"  \^ F^l' 
<in  Mansfield  College  Essays):    Ac  I 

R  ^t  ft>  H  IVicKRAM  Steed  i 

'Correspondent  of  Ite  TAiMS  at  Vienna.    Correspondent  of  n«  TniMS  at  Rome, i  CavaOotU. 
1897-1909.  !> 

H.T.  Colonel  Sni  Henry  Yule,  R.C.S.I.  /«.«i.i   tt^  k.^ 

See  the  biographical  article.  Yule,  Sir  H.  \Carplm   (iil^arO. 

J.  A.  B.  Sir  Jervoise  Athslstans  Baines,  CS.I.  _         ^       .  .  .     .    f 

President,  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I909-I9ia    Census  Commissioner  under  the  J 
Government  of  India,  1 889-1 893.    Employed  at  India  Oflke  as  Secretary  to  Royal  i  CtttlOi. 
Commission  on  Opium,  1894-1895.    Author  of  Oficiol  ReporU  on  Preoincial  I 
Administralion  on  Indian  CefismOperaHonsi^  ^ 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


J.CLH. 

J.F.DL 
J. 


J.B.P. 
i.H.B. 

1.BLB. 


i. 

J.P.& 

J.K.C. 
J18.P. 

LT.Bt. 
I.T.& 


J. 


1.W.DI 


I.W. 


Sb  J.  FuoniOL  DicuoN,  K.C.M.G. 
Reofsuiiaed  th 
UpatampaiO'Ki 

iXES  FixniAUiiCB-KEiXY,  LiTT.D.^  F.R.HIST.S. 

CibBoar  Piufcwui  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature.  Liverpool  Univenity. 
Nonnan  MacColl  Lecturer.  Cambridge  Univcrdty.  Fdlow  of  tKe  Britieh  Academy. 
CorreHJOoding  Member  of  the  R<^  Spanish  Academy.  Author  of  A  History 
0Spamisk£Strai$in;&c 

OBH  Hemit  Fubse,  M.A. 

Fonneriy  Fdlow  of  St  John's  Colkge.  Cambridge 

OBH  HoiACB  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.). 


CoUege.  London. 
Junior  RBginners» 


{ 

niction«  Ardittccture,  Sanitation.  Quantities,  Ac.,  at  King's  J  r«iHiMii« 
Member  of  Society  of  Architects.    Member  of  Institute  of  |  «^uP*B"y* 


OBM  Allsn  Howb,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Libcariaa  of  the  Museum  of  PrKtical  Geology,  Londoo. 

A.  MT^AUOBT. 

Member  of  the  Jury  for  Carriage  Building,  Fi 


Oillofltti;  OuBteiaa  9n^ltm; 
GtndM  SMtat; 


EzpOSltlOBf  IQOOl 


AMU  CxxEK  Mazweix,  F.R.S. 

See  biographical  article:  Maxwell,  Jambs  Clbik. 

OBH  Dtweley  Pbincb.  Pb.D.  f 

Frofaasorjif  Semitic  Langu8gei,^ColttmMa  l^vcrnty.^New  York.^  Took  part  in  J 


•T  CapOliqr  AAtton  ( j»  part). 


the  Expedition  to  Southern  Babylonia,  1888-1889. '  Authorof  A 
mAiBocktfDttmtL 


T.  FuoBucK  DiCESON,  K.C.M.G.  f 

Reorganiaed  the  North-West  Province  of  Ceykm.    Editor  and  translator  of  the  i  Ciylon  (in  part). 

tftn  lei Andfl  Kii  1  wfliiif  11  *«<i  the  Paliwutkka  L 


Gampoamor  j  GimpoQtarlo; 
CutUlo  Solonano; 
Otktttna,  La; 
Otnrantas. 


Icalpanlns,  Tltiis. 

n  HoiACE  Round.  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  fr..*!.  /.•.  ^^.^ 

Author  of  Fnrtai  Bntfrnid',  Sttidies  im  Pma^t  amd  FamUy  History;  Pttragi  aitd  j  gg*  odmL 

OBV  Holland  Roie,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  r 

Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge  Univenity  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  J  flamtMitftAt 
Author  of  Is/r  of  Natdstm  t. :  NapoUome  Studies:  The  Dtwtlopmont  oftko  Emopoau  1 
iVolMiu ;  Tko  LQo  of  PiU ;  chapters  in  the  Cambridis  Modem  History.  L 


AXES  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vioe-Presklent  of  the  Society  of  AntH)uarks  of  Scotland.  1895-1897.     Rhind  J  rk.w«.   a^.*.^ 
Lectuier  00  Archaeology.  1897.    Author  of  Tiiuli  Humteriaui:  an  Account  of  iMoi  Caaimas,  OOOtg^ 
Roman  Sbnus  in  tko  Hunttrian  Mnsonm.  ' 


AMES  Geoece  Joan  Fendebel-Broobuest. 
Editor  of  the  CterdMn  (London). 


[ 

{chalr. 

IiPFOLTiE  Emmanuel  AooiMAR  Esmein.  r 

of  Law  in  the  Univenity  of  Paris.  OfScer  of  the  Lerioo  of  Honour.  J  m..*^i^* 
if  the  Institute  of  France.  Author  of  Comrs  Himenlairt  tkislain  dm  droit  1  ^''■■■""^ 
ftc  I 

08EPH  ROGEE8ON  COTTD,  M.A.  f 

Assisttnt  to  the  Piufessw  of  Natural  and  Ex|)erimental  Philosophy.  Trinity  College,  •< 


Dublin.    Editor  of  and  edition  of  Preston's  rtsory  oj  HeaL 


OBM  SMtm  Flett,  D.Sc^  F.G.S. 
Pctrographer  to  the  Ceological  Su 
~ iUMe 


rvey. 
•toitl 


Formcriy  Lecturer  on  Petrology 
Edinlwfghynivwsity.  .NeiirMedalltst  oTthe  Royal  Society  of  Edinburi^.    Bigsby 


•{ 


ChamoakltB. 


Camasos  (m  part). 


Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

OBM  T.  Beaut.  rCasplaB  Saa  (m  part)\ 

Joint  author  of  Stanford's  Buropo.    Fonneriy  editor  of  the  Scottish  Ceotraphkal  J  cauMsu* 
JTafusuM.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  TTkrevfJk  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  met;  &c.  \  g"^^'  ^^ 

OSEFB  Tbomas  Cunningbam.  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

Lecturer  00  Zoology  at   the  South-Westem   Pol^^echnk.  London.    Formeriy 
Assirtant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  • 
to  the  Marine  Bioloi^cal  Association,  and  Fellow  of  Univernty  College.  Oxford. 
Author  of  numerous  papen  in  scientific  journals. 

Maiob-Gemeeal  James  Wateebouse. 

Indian  Staff  Corns.    Vice-Presklent  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Sodety.    AssisUnt 
Sorvcyor*Gcnefal  in  charge  of  Photograi^ic^  Opeiations  in  the  Surveyor^General's 


Office^  Cakttttt.  1866-1897.  Took  part  in  the  observation  of  total  eclipses.' 
1871  and  1875.  and  of  transit  of  Venus,  1874.  PresUent  of  the  Astatk  Sodety  of 
Bengal,  i888-i89a  Author  of  The  Preparation  oJ  Dramings  for  Photographic 
Roprodnrtioni  dbc» 


CaoMfB  OtssBMU  Hirtarj' 


Captain  J.  Wbitly  Dixon,  R.N. 

Nautical  Amtmor  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 


{ 


James  Wycutpe  Headlam,  M.A. 


Staff  InMjector  of  Secondary  Schoob  under  the  Board  of  Education.    Formerly 
Fdkw  ci  King's  Cdlege.  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History ' 
at  Queen's  College.  London.    Author  of  Bismarch  and  the  Foundation  eftho  German 
Bn^ireittc 


CaprifL 


X  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

L.  D.*  MoNsnoNEus  Louis  Maue  Ouvisa  Duchesne.  /  r.ii^^ . .  m.,^..     • 

See  the  biographical  article:  Ducbisnb,  L.  M.  O.  \  «««»  I-S  CeliStllls  L 

L.  I.  B.  LaWEBMCE  J.  BURFEE.  f  Canada:     UUraturg      Kmmlisk. 

Author  of  The  Search  far  Ike  WtsUm  Sea,    Joint  author  (with  Henry  J.  Morgan)  of  <  ^rw-l^C-^^     '   ^''•**^ 
CaMdiaMlAjaimTamaMdCaumtry,  •—       |^      CanadtatL 


L  J.  8.  Leonabo  Jaices  Spencex,  M.A. 

Anistant  in  the  Dejpartment  of  Mineralcfv,  British  Muteum.    Formerly  Scholar, 
of  Sidney  Suskx  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkneas  Scholar.     Editor  of  the  MimtrO' 


Oerwgyrits; 
Oemssito; 
Chabtxfta; 
ChtlirbUs. 


L.8.  Sn  Leslie  Stephen.  lLC.B.,LiTT.D.  /r«phrb 

See  tbe  biographical  artiole:STBPBBN,Sia  Leslie.  '^wwiyio. 


L.  v.*  LUIGI  VlIXASL 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emipation  Dept.).    Formerly  Newtpatter  Corre^wndent  in , 
east  of  Europe.    Italian  >noe-Consui  in  New  Orieans,  1906,  Philadelphia,  1007, 
and  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1907-1910.    Author  of  ttalian  Ufa  in  Tawm  amd  Cokniry;  Ac 


Guitii;  CappsDo; 
Gapponi,  G.  tad  P.; 
Caiaseiolo;  Gubonari; 
Cannagnofai; 
Ounni;  Cafonr. 


Cantasnilno; 
Cantomlr. 


H.  Br.  Maxcaeet  Bryant.  rCbApiiiaii,  Gwrgs  (paH); 

ICbArismagiis:  Legends. 

H.  G.  Moses  Gastee,  Pb.D.  (Leipag)i 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Communities  of  England.  Vice-President.  Zionist 
Congress,  1808. 1890, 1900.  llcbester  Lecturer  at  Ouord  on  Slavonic  and  Byzantine 
Literature.  1886  and  1891.  President.  Folklore  Society  of  Ensiand.  Vke-President 
Anglo-Jewish  Association.    Author  of  History  of  RaMOHiam  Popular  LiUratura\  &c 

H.  H.  8.  Maxion  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A.  r 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Magaaina  of  Art,    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome,  and  the  Franco-     Cartettan: 
British  Exhibition,  London.    Author  of  History  of"  Punch" ;  BriHsh  PortraU  Painting '  Cmrtooii. 
to  the  opening  of  the  tgth  Century \  Worhs  of  C.  P.  WatU,  RJi.;  BriOsh  Sculpture    ^^'*^'^ 
and  Sculptors  ofTo-4ay\  Henrietta  Rmuur\  &c  L 

M.  I.  ds  G.        Michael  Jan  de  Goeje.  S  ^„  ^  , 

See  the  biographical  artkle :  GoBj  B,  Michael  Jam  db.  \  CBIfpoats. 

H.  P.  Rev.  Mare  Pattison.  / 

See  the  biographical  article:  Pattison,  Mabe.  \  Casanbon,  bus. 

H.  B.  D.  Narcxsse  Eutrope  Dionne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Canada). 

Librarian  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.     Chief  Editor  of  Le  Courrier 
dn  Canada,  1880-1884.    Chief  Inspector  of  Federal  Licences,  1 884-1 886.    Chief  . 
Editor  of  Le  Journal  da  Quebec,  1 886.    Author  of  Life  of  Samuel  Champlain,  Founder ' 
of  Quebec;  Life  of  Jaeaues  Cartier,  discoverer  of  Canada;  La  NoutelU  France,  1540- 
160J ;  Quebec  et  Nomme  France;  &c 

R.  W.  T.  NoRTHCOTE  Whttbeidge  Thomas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  ,  .       .^  .. 
Soci^«  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.     Author  of  Thought  Tramference;  Kinship  and  i  Cannibalism. 
Carriage  in  Ausiralia;  Ac 


Champlaln,  Stmiiel  da. 


[ 

0.  Bti  Oswald  Barron,  F.S.A.  /r^n 

Editor  of  The  Ancestor,  1902-1905.  \  **«■• 


DDOCE  UALTON,  M.A.,  r.9.A.  r 

eeper.  Department  of  British  and  Medieval  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  J 
ins  Member  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archaeological  Society.    Author  of  1  Catacomb  {in  part), 
early  Christian  and  Bytantine  Antiquities;  Ac  [ 


O.Br.              Oscar  Briuaht.  { Carpathian IIoubWdb(iii /art). 

0.  H.  D.  Ormonde  Maddock  Dalton,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Keeper,  Department  of  British  1 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  I 

Guide  to  the  Early  Christian  and  Bytantine  Antiquities;  Ac  I 

P.  A.               Paul  Daniel  ALPHANDiav.  a                       f 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Dogma.  Gcole  Pratique  det  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonnc,  J  «.    ._^_ 

Paris.    Author  of  Les  Idies  monks  chet  les  htJirodoxes  laUnes  an  dibut. du  XIII*']  Caplstiano. 

sibde.  [ 

P.  A.  K»           Prince  Peter  Alexeivitch  Kropotxxn.  fCnniaii  Saa  (im  *awi\* 

See  tbe  biographical  artkle:  KaopoTEiN.  P.  A.  { Smmmos  (Si  j!^ 

P.  C  Y.            Pnnjp  CHfsNEY  YohxeJM.A.  f  catlisrtas  of  Aragon; 

Magdalen  College.  Oxford.  \  0^,^^  I .  ^^^  „ 

P.  La.              Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  r 

Trilobites.    Transhtor  and  Editor  of  Kayser's  CoM^a/is»  GecJogy.  [^Caueisns.  GMtefy. 
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CAUMMni.  JOHM  CALDWBLL  (i78i-x85o)»  American  sUtc»- 
mmtarian,  was  born,  of  Scottish-Irish  descent, 
in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  on  the  i8th  of  March  1782. 
His  father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Donegal, 
ia  North  Irdand,  but  to  have  left  Ireland  when  a  mere  chUd. 
The  family  seems  to  have  emigrated  first  to  Pennsylvania, 
whence  they  removed,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  to  Western 
Vlrgjaia.  From  Virginia  they  removed  in  1756  to  South  Caro- 
fina  and  settled  on  Long  Cane  Creek,  in  Granville  (now  Abbeville) 
cooatj.  Patrick  Calhoun  attained  some  prominence  in  the 
caiooj,  serving  in  the  colonial  legislature,  and  afterwards  in  the 
state  IcfisUtiice,  and  taking  part  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
In  1770  he  had  married  Martha  Caldwell,  the  daughter  of 
another  Scottidi-Irish  settler. 

The  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  liberal  education  in  the 
remote  districts  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time  were  scanty. 
Fofftnaatcly,  young  Calhoun  had  the  opportunity,  although  late, 
ci  studying  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Moses  Waddell 
{X770-ZS40),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  afterwards,  from 
z8x9  to  sSap,  was  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  In 
z8o2  Cnlhoun  entered  the  junior  class  in  Yale  College,  and 
graduated* with  distinction  in  1804.  He  then  studied  first  at 
the  famoos  law  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  in  a 
law  office  in  Cbadeston,  S.C.,  and  in  1807  was  admitted  to  the 
He  began  practice  in  his  native  Abbeville  District,  and 
took  a  leading  pUce  in  his  profession.  In  x8o8  and  1809 
he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and  from 
iSzs  to  s8z7  was  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sematsvcs. 

he  entered  the  latter  body  the  strained  rdations 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  formed  the  most 
importaat  question  for  the  deliberation  of  Congress.  Henry 
Clay«  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  being  eager  for  war  and  knowing 
Calhoon's  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  gave  him  the  second  place 
ott  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  of  which  he  soon  became 
the  actxsal  head.  In  less  than  three  weeks  the  committee 
reported  resolutions,  evidently  written  by  Calhoun,  recommend- 
sg  preparations  for  a  struggle  with  Great  Britain;  and  in  the 
feikrwing  June  Calhoun  submitted  a  second  report  urging  a 
farmal  dedaration  of  war.  Both  sets  of  resolutions  the  House 
adopted.  Clay  and  Calhoun  did  more,  probably,  than  any  other 
two  mcA  in  Congress  to  force  the  reluctant  president  into 
>*(p»**«g  hostilities. 

Ia  x8i6  Calhoun  delivered  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff  a 
speech  that  was  ever  alter  held  up  by  his  opponents  as  evidence 
of  his  iaooosistency  in  the  tariff  controversy.  The  embargo  and 
t^  war  had  crippled  American  commerce,  but  had  stimulated 
With  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wan  in  Europe 


the  industries  of  the  old  world  revived,  and  Americans  began  to 
feel  their  competition.  In  the  consequent  distress  in  the  new 
industrial  centres  there  arose  a  cry  for  protection.  Calhoun, 
believing  that  there  was  a  natural  tendency  in  the  United  States 
towards  the  development  of  manufactures,  supported  the  Tariff 
Bill  of  1816,  which  laid  on  certain  foreign  commodities  duties 
higher  than  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  He 
believed  that  the  South  would  share  in  the  general  industrial 
development,  not  having  perceived  as  yet  that  slavery  was  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  His  opposition  to  protection  in  later  years 
resulted  from  an  honest  change  of  convictions.  He  always 
denied  that  in  supporting  this  bill  he  had  been  inconsistent, 
and  insisted  that  it  was  one  for  revenue. 

From  181 7  to  1835  Calhoun  was  secretary  of  war  under 
President  Monroe.  To  him  is  due  the  fostering  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  which  he 
found  in  disorder,  but  left  in  a  most  efficient  state.  Calhoun  was 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1825  to  1832,  during 
the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  during  most  of 
the  first  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  This  period  was 
for  Calhoun  a  time  of  reflection.  His  faith  in  a  strong  national- 
istic policy  was  gradually  undermined,  and  he  finally  became 
the  foremost  champion  of  particularism  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  States  Rights  "  or 
"  Strict  Construction  "  party. 

In  1824  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  protective  duties. 
In  Z828  a  still  higher  tariff  act,  the  so-called  "  Bill  of  Abomina- 
tions," was  passed,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 
The  passage  of  these  acts  caused  great  discontent,  especially 
among  the  Southern  states,  which  were  strictly  agricultural. 
They  felt  that  the  great  burden  of  this  increased  tariff  fell  on 
them,  as  they  consumed,  but  did  not  produce,  manufactured 
articles.  Under  such  conditions  the  Southern  states  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  the  imposition.  Calhoun  himself  now 
perceived  that  the  North  and  the  South  represented  diverse 
tendencies.  The  North  was  outstripping  the  South  in  population 
and  wealth,  and  already  by  the  tuiff  acts  was,  as  he  believed, 
selfishly  levying  taxes  for  its  sole  benefit.  The- minority  must, 
he  insisted,  be  protected  from  "  the  tyranny  of  the  majority." 
In  his  first  important  political  essay,  "  The  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  prepared  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1828,  he  showed 
how  this  should  be  done.  To  him  it  was  clear  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  a  limited  instrument,  by  which  the  sovereign 
states  had  delegated  to  the  Federal  government  certain  general 
powers.  The  states  could  not,  without  violating  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
government  so  long  as  the  government  confined  itself  to  its 
proper  sphere;    but   the  attempt  of  Congress,  or  any  other 
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department  of  the  Federal  government,  to  exercise  any  power 
which  might  alter  the  nature  of  the  instrument  would  be  an  act 
of  usurpation.  The  right  of  judging  such  an  infraction  belonged 
to  the  state,  being  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  of  which  the  state 
could  not  be  deprived  without  being  reduced  to  a  wholly  sub* 
ordinate  condition.  As  a  remedy  for  such  a  breach  of  compact 
the  state  might  resort  to  nullification  (q.v.),  or,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  secession  from  the  Union.  Such  doctrines  were  not  original 
with  Calhoun,  but  had  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Union 
from  time  to  time.  It  remained  for  him,  however,  to  submit 
them  to  a  rigid  analysis  and  reduce  them  to  a  logical  form. 

Meantime  the  friendship  between  Calhoun  and  Jackson  had 
come  to  an  end.  While  a  member  of  President  Monroe's  cabinet, 
Calhoun  had  favoured  the  reprimanding  of  General  Jackson  (q.v.) 
for  his  high-handed  course  in  Florida  in  1818,  during  the  first 
Seminole  War.  Ini  83 1 W.  H.  Crawford,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  this  cabinet,  desiring  to  ruin  Calhoun  politically  by  turning 
Jackson's  hostility  against  him,  revealed  to  Jackson  what  had 
taken  place  thirteen  years  before.  Jackson  could  brook  no 
criticism  from  one  whom  he  had  considered  a  friend;  Calhoun, 
moreover,  angered  the  president  still  further  by  his  evident 
sanction  9f  the  social  proscription  of  Mrs  Eaton  (q.v.) ;  the  political 
views  of  the  two  men,  furthermore,  were  becoming  more  and  more 
divergent,  and  the  rupture  between  the  two  became  complete. 

The  failure  of  the  Jackson  administration  to  reduce  the  Tariff 
of  1838  drew  from  Calhoun  his  "  Address  to  the  People  of  South 
Carolina  "  in  1831  j  in  which  he  elaborated  his  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  Union  as  given  in  the  "  Exposition."  In  1832  a  new  tariff 
act  was  passed,  which  removed  the  "  abominations  "  of  1828  but 
left  the  principle  of  protection  intact.  The  people  of  South 
Carolina  were  not  satisfied,  and  Calhoun  in  a  third  political  tract, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Governor  James  Hamilton  (1786-1857) 
of  South  Carolina,  gave  his  doctrines  their  final  form,  but  without 
altering  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  already  been  staled. 

In  1832  South  Carolina,  acting  in  substantial  accordance  with 
Calhoun's  theories, "  nullified  "  the  tariff  acts  passed  by  Congress 
in  1828  and  1832  (see  Nulupication;  South  Caxouna;  and 
UNmo  States).  On  the  28th  of  December  1832  Calhoun 
resigned  as  vice-president,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  1833  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  President  Jackson  had,  in  a  sp^ial 
message,  taken  strong  ground  against  the  aaion  of  South 
Carolina,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  clothe  the  president  with 
additional  powers,  with  the  avowed  object  of  meeting  the  situ- 
ation in  South'  Carolina.  Calhoun,  in  turn,  introduced  resolu- 
tions upholding  the  doctrine  held  by  South  Carolina,  and  It  was 
in  the  debate  on  the  first-named  measure,  termed  the  "  Force 
Bill,"  and  on  these  resolutions,  that  the  first  intellectual  duel 
took  place  between  Daniel  Webster  and  Calhoun.  Webster 
declared  that  the  Federal  government  through  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  ultimate  expounder  and  interpreter  of  its  own 
powers,  while  Calhoun  championed  the  rights  of  the  individual 
state  under  a  written  contract  which  reserved  to  each  state  its 
sovereignty. 

The  practical  result  of  the  conflict  over  the  tariff  was  a  com> 
promise.  Congress  passed  an  act  gradually  reducing  the  duties 
to  a  revenue  basis,  and  South  Carolina  repealed  her  nullification 
measures.  As  the  result  of  the  conflict,  Calhoun  was  greatly 
strengthened  in  his  position  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  South. 
Southern  leaders  generally  were  now  beginning  to  perceive,  as 
Calhoun  had  already  seen,  that  there  was  a  permanent  conflia 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  not  only  a  divergence  of 
interests  between  manufacturing  and  agricultural  sections,  but  an 
inevitable  struggle  between  free  and  slave  labour.  Should  enough 
free  sUtes  be  admitted  into  the  Union  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power,  the  North  would  naturally  gain  a  preponderance  in  the 
Senate,  as  it  had  in  the  House,  and  might,  wiOiin  constitutional 
limits,  le^slate  as  it  pleased.  The  Southern  minority  recognized, 
therefore,  that  they  must  henceforth  direct  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  all  questions  affecting  their  peculiar  interests,  or 
their  section  would  undergo  a  sodal  and  economic  revolution. 
The  Constitution,  if  strictly  interpreted  according  to  Calhoun's 


views,  would  secure  this  oonttd  to  the  minority,  and  prevent  an 
industrial  upheaval. 

An  element  of  bitterness  was  dow  injected  into  the  stnig^e. 
The  Northern  Abolitionists,  to  whom  no  contract  or  agreement 
was  sacred  that  involved  the  continuance  of  slavery,  regarded  the 
clauses  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which  maintained  the  pnpeny 
rights  of  the  slave-owners  as  treaties  with  evil,  binding  on  no  one, 
and  bitterly  attacked  the  slave-holders  and  the  South  generally. 
Their  attacks  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  moderate  party 
in  that  section.  Any  criticism  of  their  peculiar  institution  now 
came  to  be  highly  offensive  toSouthemlMders,  and  Calhoun,  who 
always  tookthe  most  advanced  stand  in  behalf  of  Southern  rights, 
urged  (but  in  vain)  that  the  Senate  refuse  to  receive  abolitionist 
petitions.  He  also  advocated  the  exclusion  of  aboUtiontst 
literature  from  the  mails. 

Indeed  from  1832  until  his  death  Calhoun  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  his  life  to  the  protection  of  Southern  interests.  He 
became  the  exponent,  the  very  embodiment,  of  an  idea.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  characterize  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Union. 
His  contention  was  that  its  preservation  depended  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  righu  guaranteed  to  the  states  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  aggression  by  one  section  could  only  end  in  disruption. 
Secession,  he  contended,  was  the  only  final  remedy  left  to  the 
weaker.  Calhoim  wasre-electcdtotheSenatein  1834  andin  1840, 
serving  until  1843.  From  1832  to  1837  he  was  a  man  without 
a  paxty.  He  attacked  the  "  spoils  system  "  inaugurated  by 
President  Jackson,  opposed  the  removal  of  the  government 
deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in  general  was 
a  severe  critic  of  Jackson's  administration.  In  this  period  he 
usually  voted  with  the  Whigs,  but  in  1837  he  went  over  to  th^ 
Democrats  and  supported  the  "  independent  treasury  "  scheme 
of  President  Van  Buren.  He  was  spoken  of  for  the  presidency  In 
1844,  but  declined  to  become  a  candidate,  and  was  appointed  as 
secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler,  serving  from 
the  xst  of  April  1844,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  term,  until 
the  xoth  of  March  1845.  While  holding  this  office  he  devoted  his 
energies  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  between  the  South  and  the  constantly  growing 
North.  One  of  his  last  acts  as  secretary  of  state  was  to  send  a 
despatch,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1845,  inviting  Texas  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  by  Congress.  Calhoun  was  once  more  dected  to 
the  Senate  in  1845.  The  period  of  his  subsequent  service  covered 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  dispute  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Mexican  War.  On  the  xQth  of  February  1847  he  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  concerning  the  territory  about  to 
be  acquired  from  Mexico,  which  marked  the  most  advanced  stand 
as  yet  taken  by  the  pro-slavery  party.  The  purport  of  these 
resolutions  was  to  deny  to  Congress  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  territories  and  to  declare  all  previous  enactments  to  this 
effect  unconstitutional 

In  1850  the  Union  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  dissolution. 
California  was  applying  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  state 
\mder  a  constitution  which  did  not  permit  slavery.  Her  ad- 
mission  with  two  Senators  Would  have  placed  the  sdave-holding 
states  in  the  minority.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  this  appUca- 
tion  Calhoun  died,  on  the  31st  of  March  1850,  in  Washington. 

Calhoun  is  most  often  compared  with  Webster  and  Clay.  The 
three  constitute  the  trio  upon  whom  the  attention  of  students  at 
this  period  naturally  rests.  Calhoun  possessed  neither  Webster's 
brilliisnt  rhetoric  nor  his  easy  versatility,  but  he  surpassed  him  in 
the  ordered  method  and  logical  sequence  of  his  mind.  He  never 
equalled  Qay  in  the  latter's  magnetism  of  impulse  and  in^iration 
of  affection,  but  he  far  surpassed  him  in  clearness  and  directness 
and  in  tenacity  of  will.  He  surpassed  them  both  in  the  distinct- 
ness  with  which  he  saw  results,  and  in  the  boldness,  with  which  he 
formulated  and  followed  his  conclusions. 

Calhoun  in  person  was  tall  and  slender,  and  in  his  later  years 
was  emaciated.  His  features  were  angular  and  somewhat  harsh, 
but  with  a  striking  face  and  very  fine  eyesof  a  brilliant  dark  blue. 
To  his  slaves  he  was  just  and  kind.  He  lived  the  DKxlest, 
unassuming  life  of  a  country  planter  when  at  his  home,  and  at 
Washington  lived  as  unostentatiously  as  possible^  oonsistqit  wit|| 
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In  public  dotki  and  position.    His  character  in  other  respects 
was  alvajfs  of  stainless  integrity. 

Bkbuogbapbt.— A  collected  edition  of  Calhoua't  Works  (6  volt., 
New  York.  1853-185S)  has  been  edited  by  Richard  K.  Cralli    The 
important  tpeeches  and   papers   are: — The  South  Cardina 


Ike  CoHsHtmtiom  and  Cooemtiunt  of  tkt  United  StaUs 
(i849-i8^}-^he  last  two,  written  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
defend  with  great  ability  the  rights  of  a  minority  under  a  govern- 
■eat  socb  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Calhoun's  Correspondence, 
edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  has  been  published  by  the  Americam 
Historical  Association  (see  Report  lor  1899,  vol.  ii.).  The  biography 
of  C^eoB  by  Dr  Hermann  von  Hoist  in  the  ''^  American  Statcs- 
'es  "  (Boston.  i83a)  b  a  condensed  study  of  the  political 
I  of  Calhoun's  time.    Gustavus  M.  Ptnckney's  Life  of  John 


Cs/lsf  (Charleston,  IQ03)  gives  a  sympathetic  Southern  view. 
~        ''.  Caumm  (Philaaelphia,  1908)  is  a  valuable 


GaiBanl  Hunt's  Jolm  C. 


(H.  A.  M.  S.) 

CAIl,  aa  inland  town  of  the  department  of  Cauca,  Colombia, 
South  Ancrica,  about  x8o  m.  S.W.  of  Bogoti  and  50  m.  S.E.  of 
the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Rio  Cali,  a  small  branch  of  the 
CaiHau  Pop.  (1906  estimate)  x6,ooo.  Cali  stands  3327  ft. 
above  ica  levd  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cauca  valley,  one  of 
the  healthiest  regions  of  Cofembia.  The  land-locked  character 
of  this  regicm  greatly  restricts  the  city's  trade  and  development; 
but  it  is  ooDsidered  the  most  important  town  in  the  department. 
It  has  a  bridge  across  the  Cali,  and  a  number  of  religious  and 
pobttc  rdifiors  A  laflway  from  Buenaventura  will  give  Cali  and 
the  valley  behind  it,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  over  200  m. 
of  river  navigation,  a  good  outlet  on  the  Pacific  coast  Coal 
dtptrnts  vast  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

CAUBBAT10V,  a  term  primarily  signif3ring  the  determination 
of  the  *'  calibre  **  or  bore  of  a  gun.  The  word  calibre  was  intro- 
duced throng  the  French  from  the  Italian  ccUibro,  together  with 
other  terms  of  gunnery  and  warfare,  about  the  i6th  century.  The 
origin  of  the  Italian  equivalent  appears  to  be  uncertain.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  the  calibre  of  a  gun  requires  accurate 
adjaitment  to  the  standard  size,  and  further,  that  the  bore  must 
be  straight  and  of  uniform  diameter  throughout.  The  term  was 
safasequcntly  applied  to  the  accurate  measurement  and  testing  of 
the-  bote  of  any  kind  of  tube,  especially  those  of  thermometers. 

In  modem  scientific  language,  by  a  natural  process  of  transi- 
tioB,  the  torn  "  calibration  "  has  come  to  denote  the  accurate 
oonpariaoo  of  any  measuring  instrument  with  a  standard,  and 
BMie  particukriy  the  determination  of  the  errors  of  its  scale. 
It  b  seldom  poasible  in  the  process  of  manufacture  to  make  an 
instrament  so  perfect  that  no  error  can  be  discovered  by  the 
■est  dciioate  tests,  uid  it  would  rarely  be  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  do  so  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  cost  of  manufacture  would 
ia  many  cases  be  greatly  increased  without  adding  materially 
to  the  utility  of  the  a^Mratus.  The  scientific  method,  in  all 
cues  wUcfa  admit  of  the  subsequent  determination  and  correc- 
tion of  cnofs,  is  to  economize  time  and  labour  in  production  by 
taking  pains  in  the  subsequent  verification  or  calibration. 
This  pcooeSB  of  calibration  is  i»rticularly  important  in  laboratory 
zeaeaidi,  where  the  observer  has  frequently  to  make  his  own 
sppaiatns,  and  cannot  afford  thetimeorouUay  required  to  make 
ipedal  toob  for  fine  work,  but  Is  already  provided  with  apparatus 
sad  mctliods  of  accurate  testing.  For  non-sdentific  purposes 
it  is  gmcnUy  poasible  to  construct  instruments  to  measure  with 
softdent  precision  without  further  correction.  The  present 
axticie  will  therefore  be  restricted  to  the  scientific  use  and 
sppficatioQ  of  methods  of  accurate  testing. 

Gbwraf  Mielkcds  and  PrincipUs.—Tht  process  of  calibration 
of  any  measuring  instrument  is  frequenUy  divisible  into  two 
parts,  which  differ  greatly  in  importance  in  different  cases,  and 
of  vhidi  one  or  the  other  may  often  be  omitted.  (i)Thedeter- 
minatioB  of  the  value  of  the  unit  to  which  the  measurements  are 
referred  by  comparison  with  ^  standard  unit  of  the  same  kind. 
This  is  often  described  as  the  SlamdardiMation  of  the  instrument, 
or  the  determination  of  the  Reduction  factor.  (2)  The  verification 
of  the  aoooacy  of  the  subdivision  of  the  scale  of  the  instrument. 
nay  be  termed  calibration  of  the  acak,  and  does  not 


necessarily  involve  the  comparison  of  the  instrtmient  with  any 
independent  standard,  but  merely  the  verification  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  relative  values  of  its  indications.  In  many  cases  the 
process  of  calibration  adopted  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the 
instrument  to  be  tested  with  a  standard  over  the  whole  range  of 
its  indications,  the  relative  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
standard  itself  having  been  previously  tested.  In  this  case  the 
distinction  of  two  parts  in  the  process  is  unnecessary,  and  the 
term  calibration  is  for  this  reason  frequently  employed  to  include 
both.  In  some  cases  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  first  part  only, 
but  for  greater  clearness  and  convenience  of  description  we  shall 
restrict  the  term  as  far  as  possible  to  the  second  meaning. 

The  methods  of  standardixation  or  calibration  employed  have 
much  in  common  even  in  the  cases  that  appear  most  diverse.  They 
are  all  founded  on  the  axiom  that  "  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  eqtial  to  one  another."  Whether  it  is  a  question  of 
comparing  a  scale  with  a  standard,  or  of  testing  the  equality  of  two 
parts  of  the  same  scale,  the  process  is  essentially  one  of  mterchanging 
or  substituting  one  for  the  other,  the  two  things  to  be  compared.  In 
addition  to  the  things  to  be  tested  there  is  usually  required  some 
form  of  balance,  or  comparator,  or  gauge,  by  which  tne  eqtiality 
may  be  tested.  The  simplest  of  such  comparators  is  the  instrument 
known  as  the  callipers,  from  the  same  root  as  calibre,  which  b  in 
constant  use  in  the  workshop  for  testing  eq  ualityof  linear  dimensions, 
or  uniformity  of  diameter  of  tubes  or  rods.  The  more  complicated 
forms  of  optical  comparators  or  measuring  machines  with  scales  and 
screw  adjustments  are  essentially  similar  in  principle,  being  finely 
adjustabfe  gauges  to  which  the  thinn  to  be  compared  can  be  suc- 
cessively fitted.  A  still  simpler  and  more  accurate  comparison  b 
that  of  volume  or  capacity^  using  a  i^iven  mass  of  liquid  as  the  gauge 
or  test  of  equality,  which  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  most  accurate 
and  most  important  methods  of  calibration.  The  common 
balance  for  testing  equality  of  mass  or  weight  is  so  delicate  and  so 
easily  tested  that  the  process  of  calibration  may  frequently  with 
advantage  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  weighings,  as  lor  instance  in  the 
calibration  of  a  burette  or  measure-glass  by  weighing  the  quantities 
of  mercury  required  to  fill  it  to  different  marks.  The  balance  may. 
however,  be  regarded  more  broadly  as  the  type  of  a  general  method 
capable  of  the  widest  application  in  accurate  testing.  It  is  possible, 
for  instance,  to  balance  two  electromotive  forces  or  two  electrical 
resistances  against  each  other,  or  to  measure  the  refractivity  of  a 
gas  by  balancing  it  against  a  column  of  air  adjusted  to  produce  the 
same  retardation  in  a  beam  of  light.  These  "equilibrium,"  or 
"  null."  or  "  balance  "  methods  at  comparison  afford  the  most 
accurate  measurements,  and  are  generally  selected  if  possible  as 
the  basis  of  any  process  of  calibration.  In  spite  of  the  great  diversity 
in  the  nature  01  things  to  be  compared,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  methods  employed  are  so  essentially  similar  that  it  b  posstolc. 
for  instance,  to  descnbe  the  testing  of  a  set  of  weights,  or  the  cali- 
bration of  an  electrical  resistance-box,  in  almost  the  same  terms,  and 
to  represent  the  calibration  correction  of  a  mercury  thermometer 
or  of  an  ammeter  by  precisely  similar  curves. 

Method  of  Snbstitutton. — In  comparing  two  units  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  some  variety  of  the  general 
method  of  substitution  is  invariably  adopted.  The  same  method 
in  a  more  elaborate  form  b  employed  in  the  calibration  of  a  series 
of  multiples  or  submultiples  of  any  unit.  The  details  of  the  method 
depend  on  the  system  of  subdivision  adopted,  which  b  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  taste.  The  simplest  method  of  subdivision  b 
that  on  the  binary  scale,  proceeding  by  multiples  of  2.  With  a 
pair  of  submultiples  of  the  smallest  denomination  ana  one  of  each 
of  the  rest,  thus  i,  i,  2, 4,  8, 16.  &c.,  each  weight  or  multiple  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  smaller  weights,  which  mav  be  substituted  for 
it,  and  the  small  difference,  if  any,  observed,  li  we  call  the  weights 
A,  B,  C,  &c.,  where  each  b  approximately  double  the  following 
weight,  and  if  we  write  a  for  observed  excess  of  A  over  the  rest  01 
the  weights,  b  for  that  of  B  over  C-f-D-f-&c.,  and  so  on,  the  observa- 
tions fay  the  method  of  substitution  rive  the  series  of  equations, 
il-rest-o,B-rest-6,C-rest-c,&c     .     .     (i) 

Subtracting  the  second  from  the  first,  the  third  from  the  second, 
and  so  on,  we  obtain  at  once  the  value  of  each  weight  in  terms  of 
the  preceding,  so  that  all  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  largest, 
whidi  b  most  conveniently  taken  as  the  standard 

B-i4/a+(6-o)/a,  C-B/a+(c-6)a,&c.  (a) 

The  advantages  of  thb  method  oi  subdivinon  and  comparison,  in 
addition  to  its  extreme  simplicity,  are  (i)  that  there  b  only  one 
possible  combination  to  represent  any  given  weight  within  the 
range  of  the  series;  (a)  that  the  least  possible  number  of  weights 
is  required  to  cover  any  jgiven  ranee;  (3)  that  the  smallest  number 
of  suDstitutions  b  required  for  the  complete  calibration.  These 
advantages  are  important- in  cases  where  tne  accuracy  of  calibration 
b  Umited  by  the  constancy  of  the  conditions  of  observation,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  electrical  resistance-box,  but  the  reverse  may  be  the 
case  when  it  b  a  question  of  accuracy  of  estimation  by  an  observer. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ease  of  numeration  afforded 
by  familiarity  with  the  decimal  system  b  the  most  important 
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coiuidmtiDn.    Th«  moot  convenicnl  KmncnBeat  oa  the  decioial 

buodftds.  Ac,,  ■Trangcd  in  group!  of  four  AdfUited  in  the  proponioD 
o(  ibc  numbni  I.  1,  ],  4.  The  nUtivc  nJua  of  dw  wcighu  in 
cKh  group  oCtbut  CAn  Eben  be  deurmincd  by  lubstiEudon  Lnde- 
pendently  ol  ibe  othtta,  and  the  louL  of  ench  rnwp  of  fouTt  mldng 
ten  liiDa  Ibe  unlE  of  tbe  group,  cnu  be  cunpued  wllii  the  HnnDeit 
■ciglit  in  tbe  group  above.    TUe  give*  n  wScieiiE  nunber  of 

Sualioni  to  deienaine  the  erron  of  lU  Ibe  wtighH  by  the  method 
HibiiLtiilian  in  a  very  tiinple  manner,  A  number  of  other  e<iUA< 
tioni  can  be  obtained  by  combiiking  the  diflerenl  group*  in  othtr 
wayi.  and  tbe  whole  iyaten  of  equationi  may  then  be  wived  by  the 

•— '  -•  ■ Ttaj  but  the  equa-- 1——> .. 

may  be  doubteii 
etbythemuliip 


caUbnttOB.butinvolvTta'Ivicf  numberof  weighifA 

tbaBthei.a.j.^Bouping.    Tl ■ -• 

in  each  group,  wluch  ii  adoptrd 


K 


it  inverted  and  tipped  to  make  the 

oown  lo  ine  top  of  tlie  tube,  thui  collecling  a  trace  of 
at  the  end  of  the  buib.  By  quiclcly  reveisng  the 
bubble  fim  to  tbe  neck  <d  the  bulb.  If  tbe  iulrument  Ii  agaia 
inverted  and  tipped,  the  cbmd  will  probably  bteali  off  at  the  neck 
of  the  tHiib,  which  uould  tie  previoiuly  cooled  or  warmed  u  u  to 
obtain  in  thb  manner,  if  poeeible.  a  thread  of  tike  deaired  lenoth. 
U  tbe  Ihiod  ■>  obtuned  u  too  long  or  not  accunte  enough.  &  ia 
removed  id  tbe  otikcr  end  of  tite  cube,  and  tbe  iiuib  further  warmed 
tin  the  mercury  reacha  »iDe  cauly  najgniaed  diviadca.  At  thin 
point  Che  broken  thread  it  rriaipcd  Co  Che  mercury  coiunn  from  the 
bulb,  nnd  a  micmcDpic  bubble  of  gii  ia  condenacd  which  generally 
luRicei  to  determine  the  MiliaequcDt  bieikina  of  tbe  mercuiy  column 

at  the  Mme point  of  the  tube.    Tbe  {-•^^^■•—  -" ■  -=  — ■  --■■ 

the  length  of  Che  tbn    '  ' 

..  work  with  abvt  Ihrada  owing  ._  

inertia,  eapecialiy  if  tiie  tube  ia  very  perfectly  evacuatM.  A  thread 
can  aiwiya  be  aepanted  by  local  heaUhg  with  a  imall  Same,  tmc 
tbia  ia  dangenua  Co  tbe  dtermometer.  ic  it  difficult  to  adjuit  the 
thread  eaactly  to  Che  required  length,  and  eIm  meicury  doea  not  run 
endly  pan  ■  paint  <d  the  tube  which  haa  twto  kiolly  beued  b  ihia 
(iivLDg  lepniatcd  a  Ibrend  of  the  requirvt  length,  the  tbemH>- 
ably  with  a  Kfcw  idjuumi 


— ,  — -_,. ,„  „  ,-,  ,„r'  "  —  calibration  niccemjvely, 

ita  length  u  cnch  poaicion  ia  caiefully  obeerved  wich  a  pair  of 

! K — I  ..  .  ...:..ij.  dinance  apart.    Aiauminc 

of  length 
loaof  the 

and  if  tbe  tube  la  nKTly  uniform,  cbe  average  of  the  obaened  length* 
of  tbe  thread,  caking  all  the  acna  throughout  the  interval,  ia  equal 
Co  the  length  which  the  thread  ahould  have  occupied  in  each  position 
had  the  bore  been  uniform  throughout  and  all  Che  diviaioBa  equal. 
I.—Caiaralion  ly  Uilluid  ef  Gay  Luiat. 


prticulariy  to  the  a 

for  Ibe  air  displaced 
paring   weighta   of 
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Step. 
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9 
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°^^^ 

£od>  of  t 
thread.! 
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+31 -1 
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+  6-4 

+'S-4 

+'S-4 

9  of  Che  HiiaUer 


method  tt  conneiion,  and  chac  the  _.  .  .. . 

due  regard  to  cbecondiciDH  under  which  il  iitobeuied. 

the  meihad  of ■■ 

'wiightk' 


procedure  ia  mudi  the  lame  aa  in  ttw  case  of  a  box 

id  iinifonnity  of  tiie  temperature  conditlou  of  the  otiaervjng.roDm, 
Ut&i4  </  SfHi'  SUfi.—ln  calibrating  a  eontiououi  icale  divided 
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ty  limilir  methoaTemploying  a 
ance  apart  at  a  tundird  of  Icngtl 
I  divided  Kale,  The  interval  to 
tie  number  of  equal  atepr 


__   .         .ofn 
will  tilte  tbei...  .    _  ... 

imeter,  Co  be  cilibnied  wit 

tube  will  generally  v*r 

dard  innrumer-   -■-  — ' 


_., _l  Iheimometera 

I  method  of  (ubflitution 
01  volume  u  the  gau^ 
irta  of  tbe  cube.  A  jire- 
f  mkroecopea 
illcabielotVi 


a,  the  I 
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u  of  diviiio..  .. 

called  ptiMi  of 

itace  dcKTiptirm, 


The  error  of  each  Mep  it  cherefoce  found  by  aubtraccing  the  nverage 
length  from  cbe  obeerved  lengch  in  each  poettion.  AHurning  tlut 
r  he  cnda  of  tbe  interval  icaetf  are  corTccc,  the  cortectioB  to  be  applied 
ai  any  point  of  calibntkin  to  reduce  Che  reading!  Co  a  uoiforwi  cube 
and  icale.  it  found  by  cakin(  the  um  of  Che  enurt  of  cbe  itepi  up 
to  Che  point  conildered  with  the  aign  revened. 

f  n  Che  preceding  eaample  of  tbe  method  an  Interval  of  ten  degree* 
la  uken,  divided  into  cen  ttepaof  I'eadi.  The  dlHancei  of  the  erKli 
of  Che  thread  from  the  neareet  degree  diviaioni  ace  euimated  by  the 
aid  of  micrometen  to  the  Ihauiandihof  a  degree.  The  erne  (rf  any 
one  of  cheae  reading*  probably  doci  noc  exceed  half  a  Ihouaaadch. 
but  they  are  given  to  the  Ma™t  ihouiandth  only.    The  excel* 

iioblaincd  by  lubtracting  the  aecond  reading  Innn  the  Knt.    TaEinj) 

- 10,4  thouiandlha.  The  error  1 
thit  mean  from  each  of  the  num 
the  conec^ona  at  each  degree  ar 

CamtiiU  Caliimliim.—'nir  Hmple  method  of  Cay  Lu^u  doei 
very  well  for  •bait  inteivaii  when  the  number  of  itepa  ii  not  ex- 

Ihe  aciumulatian  of  unall  erron  of  cKimation,  and  the  variation 
of  Ihe  peraonal  equation.  The  obterver  might,  for  inatence.  con- 
•iilenlly  over^alimile  tbe  length  of  tbe  thread  in  one  hall  of  the 
tube,  and  under^ilimalc  il  in  the  other.  The  erron  near  the  middle 
of  the  range  would  probably  be  large.  Ic  U  evident  Ihac  checcrrec- 
tion  at  tbe  middle  point  ol  the  incerval  could  be  much  more  accu- 
rately deierminrd  by  unng  a  thread  equal  Co  half  the  length  of  the 
inierval.  To  minimii*  the  effect  of  cheae  erran  ef  ealbnacion.  it 
il  utual  to  employ  threadt  of  different  lengthain  ■nJibrallai  the 
aame  interval,  and  Co  divide  up  the  fundamental  interval  d  tbe 
thermometer  Into  a  number  of  aubaidiary  KcthxH  lor  Uh  purpcw 
of  calibration,  each  of  thcac  BcctioEu  being  created  aa 


.    Th»  m 


pietc  Callbntian,"  ia  to 
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iBtecnl  aniltmles  of  the  caCbntion  step.  In  the  example  already 
-^  't  different  threads  wefe  used,  and  the  lei^th  of  each  was 
i&  as  flaaay  pontioiu  as  possible.  Praceeding  in  this 
the  foUowiiw  numbers  were  obtained  for  the  excess-length 
cf  eadb  thread  in  tfiousandths  of  a  degree  in  different  positions, 
starting  in  each  case  with  the  beginning  of  the  thread  at  o",  ana 
moving  it  on  by  steps  of  i*.  The  observations  in  the  first  column 
are  the  caDcse  lengths  of  the  thread  oi  i"  already  given  in 
aiitstration  of  the  method  of  Gay  Lussac  The  other  columns 
|ive  the  oorreaponding  observations  with  the  longer  threads. 
The  simpler  and  most  symmetrical  method  of  solving  ihese 
ofaaervatnna,  ao  as  to  find  the  errors  of  each  step  in 
terms  of  the  whole  interval,  ta  to  obtain  the  differences  of 
the  stepa  in  poirB  by  subtiacting  each  observation  from  the  one 
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la*  in  10  SUpi 

r. 

Lengths  of  Threads. 

!• 

2* 

3* 

4' 

5- 

6"» 

7* 

8* 

9* 

Observed  eaooesa-    o* 

-28 

-32 

-67 

-62 

—II 

:'l 

-48 

—  a 

-  8 

kngtfaa  of  threads, I* 

-33 

-21 

li 

-28 

+  14 
+26 

—22 

+21 

+24 

in  various  post-     2* 

-17 

+  2 

+  I 

+23 

+  6 

+58 

tioas,  the  Imin.    3* 
aii«ofthethresd4* 

+  1 

+26 
+31 

+  5 
-  7 

t\ 

+41 
+45 

+36 
+49 

+28 

bovaetnearthes* 
poiitffc                    0 

-  3 

+  5 

-15 

+43 

—20 

+  7 

-16 

+  2 

i: 

—   1 

+»3 

+10 

-  4 

+29 

9* 

+  5 

it.  This  method  eliminates  the  unknown  lengths  of  the 
iid  gives  each  observation  approximately  its  due  weight. 
Sobtracting  tnt  observations  in  the  second  line  from  those  in  the 
int.  we  obtain  a  series  of  numbers,  entered  in  column  i  of  the  next 
cable,  repieaenting  the  excess  of  step  (1)  over  each  of  the  other  steps. 
The  sum  of  these  differences  u  ten  times  the  error  of  the  first  step, 
aace  by  hypothesis  the  sum  of  the  errors  of  all  the  steps  is  zero  in 
terns  of  the  whole  intervaL  The  numbers  in  the  second  column 
cf  Table  III.  are  similarly  obtained  by  subtracting  the  third  line 
from  the  seoood  in  Table  II.,  each  difference  being  inserted  in  its 
apprapriate  place  in  the  table.  Proceedina:  in  this  way  we  find  the 
eaoeas  of  eaioi  interval  over  those  which  follow  it.  The  table  is 
completed  by  a  diagonal  row  of  seroe  representing  the  difference  of 
escfa  step  from  itsdi,  and  by  repeating  the  numbers  already  found  in 
sspmaetrical  pontions  with  their  signs  chanced,  since  the  excess  of 
VKf  fibtp,  wmr  6  over  3,  is  evidently  equal  to  that  of  3  over  6  with  the 
apt  changed.  The  errors  of  each  step  having  been  found  by  adding 
the  oohunns,  and  dividing  by  10,  the  corrections  at  each  point  ot 
the  calibratioa  are  deduced  as  before. 


ampoules,  were  calibrated  by  Chappois  in  five  sections  of  ao*  each, 
to  determine  the  corrections  at  the  points  ao*.  40*,  6o%  80*,  which 
may  be  called  the  "  principalpoints^'  of  the  calibration,  in  terms  of 
the  fundamental  interval.  £iach  section  of  20*  was  subsequently 
calibrated  in- steps  of  2*,  the  corrections  being  at  first  referred,  as  in 
the  example  already  given,  to  the  mean  degree  oi  the  section  itself, 
and  being  afterwards  exprosed,  by  a  simple  transformation,  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  interval,  by  means  of  the  corrections  already 
found  for  the  ends  of  the  section.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the 
corrections  at  the  points  o*  and  10*  dT  Table  III.  are  not  cero,  but 
C*  and  C  respectively,  the  correction  d  at  any  intermediate  point 
II  will  evidently  be  given  by  the  formula, 

,    ^  C;-C*+6,+(C-C*)ii/io  .        .  (3) 

where  «■  is  the  correction  already  given  in  the  table. 

If-  the  corrections  are  required  to  the  thou> 
sandth  of  a  degree,  it  is  necessary  to  tabulate 
the  results  of  the  calibration  at  much  more 
frequent  intervals  than  2*,  since  the  correction, 
even  of  a  good  thermometer,  may  change  by 
as  much  as  20  or  30  thousandths  in  2".  To 
save  the  labour  knd  difficulty  of  calibrating 
with  shorter  threads,  the  corrections  at  inter- 
mediate points  are  usually  calculated  by  a 
formula  of  interpolation.  This  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  as  the  section  of  a  tube  often  changes 
very  suddenly  and  capriciously.  It  is  probable 
that  the  graphic  method  gives  equally  good 
results  with  tess  labour. 
Slide-Wire.— Tht  calibration  of  an  electrical 
slide-wire  into  parts  of  equal  resistance  is  precisely  .analogous  to  that 
of  a  capillary  tube  into  parts  oi  equal  volume.  The  Carey  Foster 
method,  em^oying  short  steps  of  equal  resistance,  effected  by  trans^ 
ferring  a  swtahle  small  resistance  from  one  side  of  the  slide-wire  to 
the  other,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  Gay  Lussac  method,  and  suffers 
from  the  same  defect  of  the  accumulation  of  small  errors  unless  steps 
of  several  different  lengths  are  used.  The  calibration  of  a  slide-wire, 
however,  is  much  less  troublesome  than  that  of  a  thermometer  tube 
for  several  reasons.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  wire  uniform  to  one  part  in 
500  or  even  less,  and  the  section  is  not  liable  to  capricious  variations. 
In  all  work  of  precision  the  slide- wire  is  supplemented  by' auxiliary 
resistances  by  which  the  scale  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  In 
accurate  electrical  thermometry,  for  example,  the  slide-wire  itself 
would  correspond  to  only  i*,  or  less,  of  the  whole  scale,  which  is  less 
than  a  single  step  in  the  calibration  of  a  mercury  thermometer, 
so  that  an  accuracy  of  a  thousandth  of  a  decree  can  generally  be 
obtained  without  any  calibration  of  the  slide-wire.  In  the  rare 
tases  in  \rhich  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  long  slide-wire,  such  as 

smeterotr 
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the  cylinder  potentiometer  ot  Latimer  Clark,  the  calibration  is  best 

effected  by  comparison  with  a  standard, 


Step 
No. 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9^ 

10 

I 
a 
3 
4 

1 

I 

9 

to 

0 

+  5 
—11 
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-34 
-25 

-23 
-32 

-  5 

0 

-16 
-23 

-39 
-29 

—  la 

-a8 
-37 

+11 

+16 

0 

—  8 
-24 

—  13 
+  4 

—  15 

—  13 
—2a 

+20 

ri 

0 

-15 

-  5 

+12 

-  7 

-  4 

-»3. 

+34 
+39 
+24 

+15 
0 

+  8 
+  10 
+  2 

+29 
+13 

+  5 

-  9 
0 

+17 

-  a 

+  I 

-  8 

+  7 
+ia 

-  4 
— la 

-26 

-17 

0 

-19 

-16 

-26 

+26 

n 

+  2 

+19 
0 

tl 

tli 
VI 

-10 

-  1 
+16 

-  3 
0 

-  9 

+32 

+37 
+22 

+13 

—  2 

+  8 
+26 
+  6 

+  9 
0 

Error  of 
step. 

-17-3 

-aa-o 

-6.4 

+  1-9 

+167 

+  .7-1 

—  lO'l 

+  89 

+  61 

+15-1 

Corroc- 

+173 

+39*3 

+45-7 

+43-8 

+27-1 

+20*0 

+30- 1 

+2I«2 

+15-1 

0 

such  as  a  Thomson- Yariey  slide-box. 


The  advantages  of  this  mediod  are  the  umplicity  and  symmetry 
of  die  work  of  reduction,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  which 
eneob  that  of  the  Gay  Lussac  method  in  consequence  of  the  much 
higcr  anmber  of  indqiendent  observations.  It  may  be  noticed, 
for  i'^'ff^*,  that  the  correction  at  point  5  is  ay*!  thousandths  by 
the  complete  calibration,  wh^h  is  2  thousandths  less  than  the  value 
29  nhtamrri  by  the  Gay  Lussac  method,  but  agrees  well  with  the 
valoe  ay  thonsandths  obtained  by  taking  only  the  fint  and  last 
obaervatiou  with  the  thread  of  5*.  The  disadvantage  of  the  method 
lies  in  the  great  number  of  obsovations  required,  and  in  the  labour 
of  adioiting  so  many  diffetent  threads  to  suitable  lengths.  It  is 
prababie  tlut  sufficiently  good  results  nury  be  obtained  with  much 
less  traoMe  by  ming  fewer  threads,  especially  if  mo^  care  is  taken 
ia  the  microanetric  determination  of  their  errors. 

The  method  adopted  for  dividing  up  the  fundamental  interval 
of  asy  thermometer  into  sections  and  steps  for  calibration  may  be 
widely  varied,  and  b  necessarily  modified  in  cases  where  auxiliary 
btdfas  or  "  aaponles  "  are  employed.  The  Paris  mereuiy-standards, 
whkh  pead  cootinoously  from  o*  to  100*  C,  without  mtermediate 


Graphic  RepresenkUum  of  Results. — 
The  results  of  a  calibration  are  often 
best  represented  by  means  of  a  correc- 
tion curve,  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
the  diagram,  which  is  plotted  to  repre- 
sent the  corrections  found  in  Table  III. 
The  absdssa  of  such  a  curve  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  instrument  to  be  corrected. 
The  ordinate  is  the  correction  to  be 
added  to  the  observed  reading  to  reduce 
to  a  uniform  scale.  The  corrections 
are  plotted  in  the  figure  in  terms  of  the 
whole  section,  taking  the  correction  to 
be  xcTo  at  the  beginning  and  end.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  corrections  at  these 
points  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  in- 
terval were  found  to  be  -29  and  -9  thousandths  respectively. 
The  correction  curve  is  transformed  to  give  corrections  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  interval  by  ruling  a  straight  line  joining  the 
points  +29  and  -\-g  respectively,  and  reckoning  the  ordinates 
from  this  line  instead  of  from  the  base-line.  Or  the  curve  may 
be  replotted  with  the  new  ordinates  thus  obtained.  In  draw- 
ing the  curve  from  the  corrections  obtained  at  the  points  of 
calibration,  the  exact  form  of  the  curve  is  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  the  curve  should  generally  be  drawn  as 
smoothly  as  possible- on  the  assumption  that  the  changes  are 
gradual  and  continuous. 

The  ruling  of  the  straight  line  across  the  curve  to  express  the 
corrections  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  interval,  corresponds  to 
the  first  part  of  the  proce«  of  calibration  mentioned  above  under 
the  term  "  SUndardization."    It  effecU  the  reduction  of  the 
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readings  to  a  common  ■Undaid,  and  may  be  neglected  if  relative 
^uesonlyaierequired.  A  precisely  analogoua  correction  occurs 
in  the  case  of  electrical  iiistniments.  A  potentiometer,  for 
instance,  if  correctly  graduated  or  calibrated  in  parts  of  equal 
resistance,  will  give  correct  relfitive  values  of  any  differences  of 
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potential  within  its  range  if  connected  to  a  constant  cell  to  supply 

the  steady  current  through  the  slide-wire.    But  to  determine  at 

any  time  the  actual  value  of  its  readings  in  volts,  it  b  necessary 

to  standardize  it,  or  determine  its  scaled-value  or  reduction-factor, 

by  comparison  with  a  standard  cell. 

A  very  neat  use  of  the  calibration  curve  has  been  made  by 
Professor  W.  A.  Roeen  in  the  atttomatic  correction  of  screws  of  divicl- 
ing  machines  or  lathes.  It  b  possible  by  the  process  of  grinding,  as 
applied  by  Rowland,  to  make  a  screw  which  is  practically  perfect 
in  point  of  uniformity,  but  eyen  in  this  case  errors  may  be  introduced 
by  the  method  cl  mounting.  In  the  production  of  divided  scales, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  optical  gratings,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  errors  shoufd  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  should  be 
automatically  corrected  during  the  process  of  ruling.  With  this 
object  a  scale  is  ruled  on  the  machine,  and  the  errors  of  the  un- 
corrected screw  are  determined  by  caiiDratlng  the  scale.  A  metal 
template  may  then  be  cut  out  in  the  form  ci  the  calibration-correc- 
tion curve  on  a  suitable  scale.  A  lever  projecting  from  the  niit 
which  feeds  the  carriage  or  the  slide-rest  b  made  to  follow  the  contour 
of  the  template,  and  to  a^ly  the  appropriate  correction  at  each 
point  of  the  travelj  by  turning  the  nut  through  a  small  angle  on  the 
screw.  A  small  penooic  error  of  the  screw,  recurring  regularly  at  each 
revolution,  may  be  similariy  corrected  by  means  of  a  suitable  cam 
or  eccentric  revolving  with  the  screw  and  actuating  the  template. 
Thb  kind  of  error  b  important  in  optical  gratings,  but  b  difficult  to 
determine  and  conect. 

Calibraiion  hy  Comparison  witk  a  Standard. — ^The  commonest 
and  most  generally  useful  process  of  calibration  b  the  direct 
comparison  of  the  instrument  with  a  standard  over  the  whole 
range  of  its  scale.  It  b  necessary  that  the  standard  itself  should 
have  been  already  calibrated,  or  else  that  the  law  of  its  indications 
should  be  known.  A  continuous  current  ammeter,  for  instance, 
can  be  calibrated,  so  far  as  the  relative  values  of  its  readings  are 
concerned,  by  comparison  with  a  tangent  galvanometer,  since 
it  b  known  that  the  current  in  thb  instrument  b  proportional 
to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection.  Similarly  an  alternating 
current  ammeter  can  be  calibrated  by  comparison  with  an  electro- 
dynamometer,  the  reading  of  which  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
current.  But  in  either  case  it  b  neccessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  readings  in  amperes,  to  standardize  the  instrument  for  some 
particular  value  of  the  current  by  comparison  with  a  voltameter, 
or  in  some  equivalent  manner.  Whenever  possible,  ammeters 
and  voltmeters  are  calibrated  by  comparison  of  their  readings 
with  those  of  a  potentiometer,  the  calibration  of  which  can  be 
reduced  to  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  resbtances,  which 
IS  the  moat  accurate  of  electrical  measurements.  The  commoner 
kinds  of  mercury  thermometers  are  generally  calibrated  and 
graduated  by  comparison  with  a  standard.  In  many  cases  thb 
b  the  most  convenient  or  even  the  only  possible  method.  A 
mercury  thermometer  of  limited  scale  reading  between  350*  and 
400  "  C,  with  gas  under  high  pressure  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  the  mercury  column,  cannot  be  calibrated  on  itself,  or  by 
comparison  with  a  mereury  standard  possessing  a  fundamentid 
interval,  on  account  of  difficulties  of  stem  exposure  and  scale. 
The  only  practical  method  is  to  compare  its  readings  every  few 
degrees  with  those  of  a  platinum  thermometer  under  the  condi- 


tions for  which  it  b  to  be  used.  Thb  method  has  the  advantage 
of  combining  all  the  corrections  for  fundamental  interval,  Acc.^ 
with  the  calibration  correction  in  a  single  curve,  except  thie 
cotrection'for  variation  of  zero  which  must  be  tested  occasionallx 
at  some  point  of  the  scale. 

AOTRoaima. — Mercurial  Thermometers:  Guiilaume,  Tktrm^- 
mitrie  de  Prtcision  (Paris,  1880),  gives  several  examples  and  refer> 
ences  to  original  memoirs.  The  best  examples  of  comparison  and 
testing  of  standards  are  generally  to  be  found  in  publications  off 
Standards  Offices,  such  as  those  of  the  Bureau  International  des 
Poids  et  M^ures  at  Paris.  Dbl  ResisUnce-Box:  Griffiths,  PhU. 
Trans.  K,  i8a«:  Platinum  Thermometry- Box:  J.  A.  Marker  and 
P.  Chapputs,  PkU.  Trans.  A,  1900:  Thomson- Variey  Potentiometer 
and  Binary  Scale  Box:  Callendar  and  Barnes.  PhiL  Trans.  A. 
1901.  (H.  L.  C) 

CALICO*  a  general  'name  given  to  plain  cotton  doth.  The 
word  was  spelt  in  various  forms,  induding  "calicut,"  which 
shows  Its  derivation  from  Uie  Indian  dty  of  Calicut  or  Kolikod, 
a  seaport  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  one  of  the  chief  ports 
of  intercourse  with  Europe  in  the  x6th  century,  where  cotton 
doths  were  made.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  cotton  doths  imported  from  the  East.  In  En^and 
it  b  now  applied  particularly  to  grey  or  bleached  cotton  dotli 
used  Ua  domestic  purposes,  and,  generally,  to  any  fairly  heavy 
cotton  doth  without  a  pattern.  In  the  United  States  there  b  a 
spedal  application  to  printed  doth  "  of  a  coarser  quality  than 
muslin."  In  England  "printed  calico"  b  a  comprehensive 
term.    

CALICUT,  a  dty  of  British  India,  in  the  Malabar  district  of 
Madras;  on  the  coast,  6  m.  N.  of  Beypur.  In  1901  the  popula- 
tion was  76,981,  showing  an  increase  of  14%  in  the  decade. 
The  weaving  of  cotton,  for  which  the  place  was  at  one  time  so 
famous  that  its  name  became  identified  with  its  etdicOf  is  no 
longer  of  any  importance.  Calicut  b  of  considerable  antiquity; 
and  about  the  7  th  century  it  had  its  population  laigdy  increased 
by  the  immigration  of  the  Moplahs,  a  fanatical  race  of  Mahom- 
medans  from  Arabia,  who  entered  enthusiastically  into  com- 
mercial life.  The  Portuguese  traveller  Pero  de  Covilhain 
(9.9.)  visited  Calicut  in  1487  and  described  its  poasibilitica  for 
European  trade;  and  in  May  1498  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  first 
European  navigator  to  reach  India,  arrived  at  Calicut  At 
that  time  it  was  a  very  flourishing  dty,  and  contained  several 
statdy  btiildings,  among  which  was  especially  mentioned  a 
Brahminical  temi^,  not  inferior  to  the  largest  monastery  in 
Portugal.  Vasco  da  Gama  tried  to  establish  a  factory,  but  he 
met  with  persbtent  hostility  from  the  local  chief  (samortfi),  and  a 
similar  attempt  made  by  Cabral  two  years  later  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  factory  by  the  Moplahs.  In  revenge  the 
Portuguese  bombarded  the  town,  but  no  further  attempt  was 
made  for  some  years  to  establish  a  trading  settlement  there. 
In  1509  the  marshal  Don  Fernando  Coutinho  made  an  un- 
succosful  attack  on  the  dty;  and  in  the  fdlowing  year  it  was 
again  assailed  by  Albuquerque  with  3000  troops.  On  this 
occasion  the  palace  was  plundered  and  the  town  burnt;  but 
the  Portuguese  were  finally  repulsed,  and  fled  to  thdr  ships  after 
heavy  loss.  In  the  following  year  they  conduded  a  peace  with 
the  aamorin  and  were  allowed  to  build  a  fortified  factory  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kallayi  river,  which  was  however  again,  and 
finally,  abandoned,  in  1535.  In  1615  the  town  was  visiteid  by 
an  Engli^  expedition  under  Captain  Keeling,  who  conduded 
a  treaty  with  the  zamorin;  but  it  was  not  until  1664  that  an 
English  trading  settlement  was  established  by  the  East  India 
Company.  Th^  French  settlement,  which  still  exbts,  was 
founded  in  1698.  The  town  was  taken  in  1765  by  Hyder  All, 
who  expelled  all  the  merchants  and  factors,  and  destroyed  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  sandal-wood  and  pepper  vines,  that  the  country 
reduced  to  ruin  might  present  no  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of 
Europeans.  In  1782  the  troops  of  Hyder  were  driven  from 
Calicut  by  the  Britbh;  but  in  2788  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  hb  son  Tippoo,  who  carried  off  the  inhabitants  to  Beypur 
and  treated  them  with  great  cruelty.  In  the  latter  part  of  1790 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  British;  and  under  the  treaty 
conduded  in  179a,  whereby  Tippoo  was  deprived  of  half  hb 
dominions,  Calicut  fell  to  the  British.    After  thb  event  the 
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Rtamcd  and  rebuilt  the  town,  which  in  x8oo  con- 
of  sooohouaes. 

As  the  admimstrative  headqiiarteis  of  the  district,  Calicut 
F»*^»**»»  its  historical  importance.  It  is  served  by  the  Madras 
taitmxjf  and  is  the  chief  seaport  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 
p^^**-*!**?  exports  are  coffee,  timber  and  coco-nut  products. 
Tken  are  factnrirs  for  ooffee-deaning,  employing  several  hundred 
haads;  for  ooir-pressing  and  timber-cutting.  The  town  has  a 
csooihbS,  a  saw-mtU,  and  tile,  coffee  and  oil  works.  A  detach- 
tKBt  of  European  troops  is  geneially  stationed  jiexe  to  overawe 
the  fanaffrai  Moplahs. 

CMUrOBMiK  oae  of  the  Pacific  Coast  sUtes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  physically  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
eooBoancally  one  of  the  more  independent,  and  in  histoiy  and 
aodai  hie  one  off  the  most  interesting  of  the  Union.  It  is  bounded 
K  by  Oregon,  E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  from  which  last  it 
B  separated  by  the  Colorado  river,  and  S.  by  the  Mexican 
previBoe  off  Lmrer  Cahfomia.  The  length  of  its  medial  line 
N.  aad  &  is  abcmt  780  m.,  its  breadth  varies  from  x 50  to  350  m., 
fsd  its  total  area  is  158,397  sq.  m.,  of  which  2205  are  water 
sarfue.  In  size  it  ruiks  second  among  the  states  of  the 
UiMD.  Tlie  coast  is  bold  and  rugged  and  with  very  few  good 
ksifaoBis;  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  bays  being  exceptions. 
The  coast  line  is  more  than  xooo  m.  long.  There  are  eight  coast 
idcndSk  all  of  inconsiderable  size,  and  none  of  them  as  yet  in 
sy  way  important. 

Pkysio^a^. — ^The  physio^aphy  of  the  state  is  simple; 
its  main  features  are  few  and  bold:  a  mountain  fringe  along 
the  ocean,  another  mountain  system  along  the  east  border, 
bawMn  them — dosed  in  at  both  ends  by  their  junction — a 
f^^^tMA  valley  of  imiSerial  extent,  and  outside  all  this  a  great 
ina  of  baiTcn,  arid  lands,  bdonging  partly  to  the  Great  Barin 
ad  partly  to  the  Open  Basin  region. 

Akng  the  Fadfic,  and  soxne  ao-40  m,  in  width,  runs  the  mass 
of  the  Coast  Range,  made  up  of  numerous  indistinct  chains — 
aast  off  wbidi  have  localized  individual  names — that  are  broken 
down  into  mnnmerable  ridges  and  spurs,  and  small  valleys 
^niaed  by  short  streams  of  xapid  faU.  The  range  is  cut  by 
BODcroas  fault  lines,  some  of  which  betray  evidence  of  recent 
activity;  it  is  probable  that  movements  along  these  faults  cause 
the  earthquake  tremors  to  which  the  region  is  subject,  all  of 
vhich  seem  to  be  tectonic.  The  altitudes  of  the  Coast  Range 
viiy  fran  about  2000  to  8000  ft.;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Fnadwo  Bay  the  cuhninating  peaks  are  about  4000  ft  in  height 
(Moimt  Diabb,  3856  ft;  Mount  St  Helena,  4343  ft),  and  to 
the  Borth  and  south  the  devation  of  the  ranges  increases  In 
the  cast  part  ol  the  state  is  the  magnificent  Sierra  Nevada, 
a  peat  fatock  off  the  earth's  crust,  faulted  along  its  eastern  side 
ad  tflted  op  so  as  to  have  a  gentle  back  slope  to  the  west  and 
t  tteep  fault  escarpment  facing  east,  the  finest  mountain  system 
of  the  United  States.  The  Sierra  proper,  from  Lassen's  Peak  to 
Tchacfaapi  Pass  in  Kern  county,  is  about  430  m.  long  (from 
Xt  Shasta  in  Sskiyou  county  to  Mt  San  Jacinto  in  Riverside 
OMBty,  more  than  600  m.).  It  narrows  to  the  north  and  the 
aidtade  «***->»~^  in  the  same  directioiL  Far  higher  and  grander 
thsa  the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierra  is  much  less  complicated, 
boBg  indeed  essentially  one  diain  of  great  simplidty  of  structure. 
It  is  oidy  here  and  thne  that  a  double  line  of  prindpal  summits 
ciBt&  Tlie  tkfpt  is  everywhere  long  and  gradual  on  the  west, 
averaging  about  300  ft.  to  the  mile.  Predpitous  gorges  or 
cisyons  often  from  rooo  to  5000  ft  in  depth  become  a  more 
ind  more  marked  feature  of  the  range  as  one  proceeds  north- 
vird;  over  great  portions  of  it  they  average  probably  not  more 
than  ao  m.  apart  Where  the  volcanic  formations  were  spread 
caiformly  over  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  the  contrast  between 
the  canyons  and  the  plain-like  region  of  gentle  slope  in  which 
they  have  been  excavated  is  especially  marked  and  characteristic. 
The  eastern  dope  is  very  predpitous,  due  to  a  great  fault  which 
drept  the  rocks  of  the  Great  Basin  r^on  abruptly  downward 
semal  tbowwnd  feet  Rare  passes  cross  the  diain,  opening 
at  the  foot  off  the  mountains  on  east  and  on  the  west  high  on  thdr 
tanks,  7000-zo^ooo  ft  above  the  sea.  Between  36^  30'  and  38^ 


the  lowest  gap  of  any  kind  Is  above  9000  ft.7  and  the  average 
hdght  of  those  actually  used  is  probably  not  less  thui  xx^ooo  ft 
The  Kearsarge,  most  used  of  all,  is  still  higher.  Very  few  in 
the  entire  Sierra  are  passable  by  vehides.  Some  f<»rty  peaks 
are  catalogued  between  $000  and  8000  ft,  and  there  are  eleven 
above  14,000.  The  highest  portion  of  the  system  is  between 
the  parallels  of  36*  30'  and  37^  30^;  here  the  passes  are  about 
xa,ooo  ft.  in  devation,  and  the  peaks  range  from  13,000  ft. 
upward.  Mount  Whitney,  X4,562  ft.,  being  the  hi^est  summit 
of  the  United  States,  exduding  Alaska.  From  this  peak  north- 
ward there  is  a  gradual  dedlne,  until  at  the  point  where  the 
Central  Pacific  crosses  in  lat  39*  .20'  the  elevation  is  only  7000  ft. 

Of  the  mountain  scenery  the  granite  pixmacles  and  domes  of 
the  highest  Sierra  opposite  Owen's  Lake,  where  there  is  a  drop 
eastward  into  the  vtdley  of  about  xo,ooo  ft.  in  xo  m.;  the  snowy 
volcanic  cone  of  Mt  Shasta,  rising  xo,ooo  ft  above  the  adjacent 
plains;  and  the  lovdy  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the 
south  fork  of  the  King  river— all  these  have  thdr  charms; 
but  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  unique  scenery  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  {q.v.).  Much  of  the  ruggedneas  and  beauty  of  the 
mountains  is  due  to  the  erodve  action  of  many  alpine  ^aders 
that  once  existed  on  the  higher  summits,  and  which  have  left 
behind  their  evidences  in  valleys  and  amphitheatres  with 
towering  walls,  polished  rock-expanses,  gladal  lakes  and  meadows 
and  tumbling  waterfalls.  Remnants  of  these  gladers  are  still 
to  be  seen, — as  notably  on  Mt.  Shasta, — though  shrunk  to  small 
dimensions.  Gladal  action  may  be  studied  well  as  far  south  as 
36^  The  canyons  are  largdy  the  work  of  rivers,  modified  by 
gladers  that  ran  through  them  after  the  rivers  had  formed  them. 
All  of  the  Sierra  lakes  and  ponds  are  of  glacial  origin  and  there 
are  some  thousands  of  them.  The  lower  lake  line  is  about  8000 
ft ;  it  is  lower  to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  owing  to  the  different 
climate,  and  the  different  period  of  gladal  retrogressioiL  Of 
these  lakes  some  are  fresh,  and  some — as  those  of  the  north-east 
counties — alkali.  The  finest  of  all  is  Tahoe,  6225  ft  above  the 
sea,  lying  between  the  true  Sierras  and  the  Basin  Ranges,  with 
peaks  on  several  sides  rising  4000-5000  ft  above  it  It  is  1500 
ft  deep  and  its  waters  are  of  extraordinary  purity  (containing 
only  three  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  g^on).  Clear  Lake, 
in  the  Coast  Range,  is  auother  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
estimated  by  John  Muir  that  on  an  average  "  perhaps  more  than 
a  mile  "  of  degradation  took  place  in  the  last  gladal  period; 
but  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  gladal  action  in  California 
as  in  other  fidds,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
The  same  authority  counted  65  small  residual  gladers  between 
36^  30'  and  39^;  two-thirds  of  them  he  between  37*  and  38*, 
on  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  district  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
Merced,  Tuolumne  and  Owen's  rivers.  They  do  not  descend, 
on  an  average,  bdow  x  x,ooo  ft ;  the  largest  of  all,  on  Mt.  Shasta, 
descends  to  9500  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Volcanic  action  has  likewise  left  abimdant  traces,  especially 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  range,  whereas  the  evidences  of 
^adal  action  are  most  perfect  (though  not  most  abundant) 
in  the  south.  Lava  covers  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
range,  and  there  are  many  craters  and  ash-cones,  some  recent  and 
of  perfect  form.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  Mt  Shasta. 
In  Owen's  Valley  is  a  fine  group  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes. 

Among  the  other  indications  of  great  geological  disturbances 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  also  be  mentioned  the  earthquakes 
to  which  California  like  the  rest  of  the  coast  is  liable.  From  1850 
to  X887  almost  800  were  catalogued  by  Professor  £).  H.  Holden 
for  Califomia,  Oregon  and  Washington.  They  occur  in  all 
seasons,  scores  of  slight  tremors  bdng  recorded  every  year  by 
the  Weather  Bureau;  but  they  are  of  no  importance,  and  even 
of  these  the  number  affecting  any  particular  locality  is  small. 
From  X769  to  1887  there  were  xo  "  destructive  "  and  24  other 
"  extremely  severe  "  shocks  according  to  the  Rossi  Ford  nomen- 
datural  sode  of  intensity.  In  18x2  great  destruction  was 
wrought  by  an  earthquake  that  affected  all  the  southern  part 
of  the  state;  in  1865  the  region  about  San  Francisco  was  violently 
disturbed;  in  X872  the  whole  Sierra  and  the  state  of  Nevada 
were  violently  shaken;  and  in  1906  San  Francisco  {q.v.'\  was  in 
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large  part  destroyed  by  ashock  Uiat  <aii!aed  great  damage  else- 
where in  the  state. 

North  of  40^  N.  lat.  the  Coiat  Range  and  Sierra  systems  unite, 
forming  a  country  extremely  rough.  The  eastern  half  of  this 
area  is  covered  chiefly  with  volcanic  plains,  very  dry  and  barren, 
lying  between  precipitous,  althou^  not  very  lofty,  ranges; 
the  western  half  is  magnificently  timbered,  and  toward  the  coast 
excessively  wet.  Between  35^  and  36**  N.  Ut.  the  Siena  at  its 
southern  end  tumft  westward  toward  the  coast  as  the  Tehachapi 
Range.  The  valley  is  thus  closed  to  the  north  ^nd  south,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  mountain  wall,  which  is  broken  down  in  but 
a  single  place,  the  gap  behind  the  Golden  Gate  at  San  Frandsoo. 
Through  thu  passes  the  entire  drainage  of  the  iiiterior.  Hie 
length  of  the.  valley  is  about  450  m.,  Its  breadth  averages  about 
40  m.  if  the  lower  foothills  be  included,  so  that  the  entire  area 
is  about  x8,ooo  sq.  m.  The  drainage  basin  measured  from 
the  water-partings  of  the  enclosing  mountains  is  sonie  three 
times  as  great.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Saqmnlento  to  Redding, 
at  the  northern  head  of  the  valley,  the  viae  is  55a  ft.  in  192  m., 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin  southward  to  Kem 
lake  it  is  383  ft.  in  360  m. 

Two  great  rivers  drain  this  central  basin, — the  San  Joaquin, 
whose  valley  comprises  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
basin,  and  the  Sacramento^  whose  valley  comprises  the  remainder. 
The  San  Joaquin  is  a  very  crooked  stream  flowing  through  a  low 
mud-plain,  with  tule  banks;  the  Sacramento  is  mudi  less 
meandering,  and  its  immediate  basm,  which  is  of  sandy  loam, 
is  higher  and  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
The  eastward  flanks  of  the  Coast  Range  are  very  scantily  forested, 
and  they  furnish  not  a  single  stream  permanent  enough  to  reach 
either  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  throug^ut  the  dry  season. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  both  rivers  are  various  important  tribu- 
taries, fed  by  the  more  abundant  rains  and  melting  snows  of  the 
western  flank  of  the  Sierra;  but  these  streams  also  shrink 
gpcAily  in  the  dry  season.  The  Feather,  emptying  into  the 
Sacramento  river  about  30  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  Sacramento, 
is  the  most  important  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  river.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  Sacramento  system  is  that  for  aoo  m. 
north  of  the  Feather  it  does  not  recdve  a  single  tributary  of 
any  importance,  though  walled  in  by  high  mountains.  Another 
peculiar  and  very  general  featurfc  of  the  drainage  system  of  the 
state  is  the  presence  of  numerous  so-called  river  **  sinks,"  where 
the  waters  disappear,  either  directly  by  evaporation  or  (as  in 
Death  Valley)  after  flowing  for  a  time  beneath  the  surface. 
These  "  sinks  **  are  therefore  not  the  true  sinks  of  limestone 
regions.  The  popular  name  is  applied  to  Owen's  lake,  at  the 
end  of  Owen's  river;  to  Mono  lake,  into  which  flow  various 
streams  rising  in  the  Siena  between  Moimt  Dana  and  Castle 
Peak;  and  to  Death  Valley,  which  contains  the  "  sink  "  of  the 
Amargosa  river,  and  evidently  was  once  an  otensive  lake, 
althouj^  now  only  a  mud-flat  in  ordinary  winters,  and  a  dry, 
alkaline,  desert  plain  in  summer.  All  these  lakes,  and  the  other 
mountain  lakes  before  referred  to,  show  by  the  terraces  about 
them  that  the  water  stood  during  the  glacial  period  mudi  hi^er 
than  it  does  now.  Tulare, hike,  whidi  with  Buena  Vista  hike 
and  Kem  lake  receives  the  drainage  of  the  southern  Siem, 
shows  extreme  local  variations  of  ^ore-line,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  have  shrunk  extremely  since  1850,  though  of  this 
no  adequate  proof  yet  exists.  In  1900  it  was  about  soo  sq.  m. 
in  area.  In  wet  seasons  it  overflows  its  banks  and  becomes 
greatly  extended  in  area,  disdiarging  its  surplus  waters  into  the 
San  Joaquin;  but  in  dry  seasons  the  evaporation  is  so  great 
that  there  js  no  sudi  discharge.  The  drainage  of  Lassen,  Siskiyou 
and  Modoc  counties  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and  is  collected 
in  a  number  of  great  alkaline  kkes. 

Finally  along  the  sea  below  Pt.  Conception  are  fertile  coastal 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  separated  from  the  interior  deserts 
by  various  mountain  ranges  from  5000  to  7000  ft.  high,  and 
with  peaks  much  higher  (San  Bernardino,  xi,6oo;  San  Jadnto, 
10,800;  San  Antonio,  10,140).  Unlike  the  northern  Sierra, 
the  ranges  of  Southern  California  are  broken  down  in  a  number 
of  plaon.    It  is  over  these  passcs-^ledad,  aSaa  ft.,  Cajon, 


San  GorgonioTasfo'ft.—that  the  railways  cross  to 
That  part  of  Califoniia  which  lies  to  the  south  and 
southern  inosculation  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sien 
prises  an  area  of  fully  50,000  sq.  m.,  aiid  belongs  to  tHl 
Raqge  region.     For  the  most  part  it  is  expessivdy 
barren.     The  Mohave  desert— embradng  Kern,  Los 
and  San  Bernardino,  as  also  a  large  part  of  San  Diego, 
and  Riverside  counties—belong  to  Uie  "Great  Basin," 
narrow  strip  along  the  Colorado  iiver  is  in  the  "  Opei 
Region.",  They  have  no  dcainago  to'  the  sea,  save  fitft 
sli^t  areas  thxpugh  the  Colorado  river.  The  Mohave 
about  30OO  ft.  above  the  sea  in  genieral  altitude.    The  sc 
part  of  the  Great  Basin  region  is  vagudy  designatedthe  O   * 
desert.  In  San  Diego,  Imperial  and  Riverside  counties  a  h't\ 
of  creeks  or  so-called  rivers,  with  beds  that  afe  normal^, 
flow  centrally  toward  the  desert  of  Salton  Sipk  or 
this  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  large  area  that  is  depressed  bel  I 
levd  of  the  sea,— at  Salton  363  ft.,  and  287  ft.  at  the  lowest " 
In  1900  the  Colorado  river  (q.v.)  was  tapped  soutb  of  the  M 
boimdary  for  water  wherewith  to  irrigate  land  in  the  I 
Valley  along  the  Southern  Pacific  railway,  adjoining  Sali 


The  river  erJarged  the  canal,  and  finding  a  steeper  gradient 
that  to  its  mouth,  was  diverted  into  the  Colorado  d^rt,  flf ' 
Salton  Se&'t^  and  when  the  break  in  this  river  was  doaf^ 
the  second  time  in  February  1907,  though  much  of  its 
still  escaped  through  minor  channels  and  by  seepage,  1 
more  than  400  sq.  m.  in  area  was  left.   A  permanent  /^ 
masonry  dam  was  completed  in  July  1907.   The  region  t^  • 
east  of  the  Siem,  likewise  in  tbe  Great  Basin  province,  bel  ! 
the  crest  of  that  range  and  tbe  Nevada  boundary,  is  very  iP 
tainous.   Owen's  river  runs  through  it  from  north  to  soul 
some  x8o  m.  Near  Owen's  lake  the  scenery  is  extremely  ^ 
The  valley  here  is  very  narrow,  and  on  dther  side  the  moun  f)  ^ 
rise  from  7000  to  lofioo  ft.  above  the  lake  and  river.  The^i  ^ 
range,  on  the  east,  is  quite  bare  of  timber,  and  its  summit  ; 
only  occasionally  whitened  with  snow  for  a  few  days  duriq 
winter,  as  almost  all  predpitation  is  cut  off  by  the  hi^er  n 
to  the  westward.  Still  further  to  the  east  some  40  m.  froa 
lake  is  Death  Valley  (induding  Lost  or  Mesquite  Valley)- 
name  a  reminder  of  the  fate  of  a  party  of  "  forty-ninerf  " 
perished  here,  by  thirst  or  by  starvation  and  exposure.  D 
Valley,  some  50  m.  long  and  on  an  average  30-35  bi*  broad ; 
the  crests  of  the  inclosing  mountain  ranges  (or  5^x0  m.  at  t 
base),  constitutes  an  independent  drainage  basin.    It  is  b 
sealevd  (about  a76f  t.  according  to  recent  surveys),  and  altqpl 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  of  CaliMi 
The  mountains  about  it  are  hig^  and  bare  and  brilliant  * 
varied  colours.   The  Amargosa  river,  entering  the  valley  I 
Nevada,  disappears  in  the  salty  basin.    Enormous  qu^nt 
of  borax,  alruidy  exploited,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda,  axe  kft 
to  be  present  in  the  surrounding  country,  the  former  as  ab 
pure  borate*  of  lime  in  Tertiary  lake  sediments. 

The  physiography  of  the  state  b  the  evident  detenninafli 
its  climate,  fauna  and  flora.  California  has  the  hif^est  J 
and  the  lowest  land  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  vac 
of  temperature  and  rainfall,  and  of  products  of  the  soiL 

Climate,— Tbt  climate  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Atlantic  coast;  and  indeed  very  different  from  that  of  any  | 
of  the  country  save  that  bordering  California.    Amid  p 
variations  of  local  weather  there  are  some  peculiar  features  t 
obtain  all  over  the  state.  In  the  first  place,  the  dimate  of 
entire  PlLdfic  Coast  is  milder  and  more  uniform  in  temperst 
than  that  of  the  states  in  corresponding  Utitude  east  of 
mountains.  Thus  we  have  to  go  north  as  far  as  Sitka  in  57* 
lat.  to  find  the  same  mean  yearly  temperature  as  that  of  IfolU 
Nova  Scotia,  in  latitude  44^  39'.    And  going  south  along 
coast,  we  fiod  the  mean  temperature  of  San  Diego  6"  or  7* . 
than  that  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  or  Charleston,  S.C.    The  quani 
of  total  annual  heat  supply  at  Puget  Sound  exceeds  that 
PhiUddphia,  PitUburg,  Cleveland  or  Omaha,  all  more  tl 

>  In  December  1904  Salton  Sea  was  dry;  in  February  1906  it ' 
occupied  by  a  lake  60  m.  long. 
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500  BL  fartlier  south;  Cape  Flattery,  ezpoaed  the  year  round 
to  cold  ooeaiB  fogSt  recdvea  more  heat  than  Eastpoit,  Maine, 
vhkfa  B  3*  f  aither  south  and  has  a  wanner  summer.  In  the 
teoond  place,  the  means  of  winter  and  summer  are  much  nearer 
tbe  mean  of  the  year  in  California  than  in  the  east.  This  condi- 
tion of  thin^  is  not  so  marked  as  one  goes  inward  from  the 
coast;  yet  everywhere  save  in  the  high  mountains  the  winters 
are  comparatively  mild.  In  the  third  place,  the  division  of  the 
year  into  two  seasonjt — a  wet  one  and  a  dry  (and  extremely 
dusty)  one — marks  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  and  this  natural  climatic  area  coincides  almost 
enctly  in  its  extension  with  that  of  CaUfomia;  being  truly 
charactec»tic  ndther  of  Lower  California  nor  of  the  greater  part 
of  Oregon,  thou^  more  so  of  Nevada  and  Arizona.  And  finally, 
in  the  fourth  place,  except  on  the  coast  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  heat  of  summer  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  dryness  of  the  air 
and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  evaporation.  Among  the 
peculiarities  of  Califomian  climate  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
striking  that  as  one  leaves  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  plains 
and  traveb  into  the  mountains  it  becomes  warmer,  at  least  for 
the  first  sooo  or  3000  ft  of  ascent. 

Along  both  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  considerable 
rainfafl  Is  certain,  although,  owing  to  the  slight  snow  accumula- 
tion of  the  former,  its  streams  are  decidedly  variable..  A  heavy 
raia-bdt,  with  a  normai  fall  of  more  than  40  in.,  covers  all  the 
northern  half  of  the  Sierra  and  the  north-west  counties;  shadmg 
off  from  this  is  the  region  of  io~3o  in.  fall,  which  covers  all  the 
rest  of  the  state  save  Inyo,  Kern  and  San  Bernardino  counties, 
Imperial  county  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Riverside  county; 
the  predpitation  of  this  belt  is  from  o  to  10  in.  'In  excessively 
dry  years  the  limits  of  this  last  division  may  include  all  of  the 
state  beknr  Fresno  and  the  entire  Central  Valley  as  well.  In 
the  mooBtains  the  precipitation  increases  with  the  altitude; 
above  6000  or  7000  ft.  it  is  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  snow; 
and  this  snow,  melting  in  summer,  is  of  immense  importance  to 
the  state,  supplying  water  once  for  placer  mining  and  now  for 
inigatioii.  The  north-west  counties  are  extremely  wet;  many 
kcafities  here  have  normal  rainfalls  of  60-70  in.  and  even  higher 
aBauaHy,  while  in  extreme  seasons  as  much  as  125  in.  falls. 
Along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  but  particularly  N.  of  San  Fran- 
caoo,  there  is  a  night  fog  from  May  to  September.  It  extends 
hot  a  few  miles  inland,  but  within  this  belt  is  virtually  a  pro- 
longation of  the  rainy  season  and  has  a  marked  effect  oh 
vi^etation.  Below  San  Francisco  the  predpitation  decreases 
along  the  coast,  until  at  San  Diego  it  is  only  about  10  in.  The 
simth-ea^  counties  are  the  driest  portions  of  the  United  States. 
At  Ogilfay,  Vdcano,  Indio  and  other  stations  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  the  normal  annual  precipitation  is  from  x '5  to  3*5  in.; 
and  there  are  localities  near  Owen's  lake,  even  on  its  very  edge, 
that  are  almost  dry.  For  days  in  succession  when  it  storms 
along  the  Southern  California  coasts  and  dense  rain  clouds  blow 
landwards  to  the  mountains,  leaving  snow  or  rain  on  their 
fommits,  it  has  been  observed  that  within  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  lidge  the  contact  of  the  desert  air  dissipates  the  remaining 
laaistare  of  the  clouds  into  light  misty  masses,  like  a  steam 
exape  in  cold  air.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  south-east  is  tempered 
by  the  extremdy  low  humidity  characteristic  of  the  Great  Basin, 
which  in  the  interior  of  the  two  southernmost  counties  is  very 
tow.  The  humidity  of  places  such  as  Fresno,  Sacramento  and 
Red  Bluff  in  the  valley  varies  from  48  to  58.  Many  places  in 
aorthem,  southern,  central,  mountain  and  southern  coastal 
California  normally  have  more  than  aoo  perfectly  dear  days  in  a 
y^ar;  and  many  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  south,  even  on  the 
coast,  have  more  than  350.  The  extreme  variability  in  the 
amoont  of  rainfall  is  remarkable.*  The  effects  of  a  season  of 
dnrai^t  on  the  dry  portions  of  the  state  need  not  be  adverted 
U>;  and  as  there  is  no  rain  or  snow  of  any  consequence 
OB  the  mountains  during  summer,  a  succession  of  dry 
seasons  may  almost  bare  the  ranges  of  the  accumulated  stock 

*  During  the  interval  from  1850  to  187a  the  yeaHy  rainfall  at 
San  Fnaaaeo  ranged  from  1 1-37  to  49*27  in  :  from  1850  to  1904  the 
33*74,  and  the  probable  annual  variation  4  in. 


of  previous  winter  snows,  thus  making  worse  what  is  already 
bad. 

The  Colorado  desert  (together  with  the  lower  Gila  Valley 
of  Ariaoiu)  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  United  States.  Along  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Padfic  the  yearly  extreme  is  frequently 
from  124^  to  129*  F.  (i.e.  in  the  shade,  which  is  almost  if  not 
quite  the  greatest  heat  ever  actually  recorded  in  any  part  of  the 
world).  At  the  other  extreme,  temperatures  of  —20*  to  —36* 
are  recorded  yearly  on  the  Central  (Southern)  Padfic  line  near 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  normal  annual  means  of  the  coldest  localities 
of  the  state  are  from  37"  to  44*  F.;  the  monthly  means  from 
20*  to  65°  F.  The  normal  annual  means  on  Indio,  Mammoth 
Tanks,  Salton  and  Volcano  Springs  are  from  73*9*  to  78-4  F.;  the 
monthly  means  from  52-8^  to  101*3'  (frequently  95"  to  98*). 
The  normal  trend  of  the  annual  isotherms  of  the  state  is  very 
simple:  a  low  line  of  about  40*  circles  the  angle  in  the  Nevada 
boundary  line;  50'  normally  follows  the  northern  Sierra  across 
the  Oregon  border;  lines  of  higher  temperature  enclose  the 
Great  Valley;  and  lines  of  stiU  higher  temperature — usually 
60°  to  70*,  in  hotter  years  60'  to  75* — run  transversdy  across 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  state. 

Another  weather,  factor  is  the  winds,  which  are  extremdy 
regidar  in  thdr  movements.  There  are  brisk  diurnal  sea-breezes, 
and  seasonal  trades  and  counter-trades.  Along  the  coast  an 
on-shore  breeze  blows  every  summer  day;  in  the  evening  It  is 
replaced  by  a  night-fog,  and  the  cooler  air  draws  down  the 
mountain  sides  in  opposition  to  its  movement  during  the  day. 
In  the  upper  air  a  dry  off-shore  wind  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
plateau  prevails  throughout  the  summer;  and  in  winter  an  on- 
shore rain  wind.  The  last  is  the  counter -trade,  the  al^-year 
wind  of  Alaska  and  Oregon;  it  prevails  in  winter^  even  off 
Southern  California. 

There  is  the  widest  and  most  startling  variety  of  local  dimates. 
At  Truckee,  for  example,  lying  about  5800  ft.  above  the  sea  near 
Lake  Tahoe,  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  year  may  be— 25**  F. 
or  colder,  when  70  m.  westward  at  Rocklin,  which  lies  in  the 
foothills  about  250  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  mercury  does  not 
fall  bdow  28*^.  Snow  never  falls  at  Rocklin,  but  falls  in  large 
quantity  at  Tkuckee;  ice  is  the  crop  of  the  one,  oranges  of  the 
other,  at  the  same  time.  There  are  points  in  Southern  California 
where  one  may  actually  look  from  sea  to  desert  and  from  snow 
to  orange  groves.  Distance  from  the  ocean,  situation  with 
reference- to  the  mountain  ranges,  and  altitude  are  all  important 
determinants  of  these  climatic  differences;  but  of  these  the 
last  seems  to  be  most  important.  At  any  rate  it  may  be  said 
that  generally  speaking  the  maximum,  minimum  and  mean 
temperatures  of  points  of  approximately  equal  altitude  are 
respectively  but  slightly  different  in  northern  or  southern 
California.* 

Death  Valley  surpasses  for  combined  heat  and  aridity  any 
meteorological  stations  on  earth  where  regular  observations 
are  taken,  although  for  extremes  of  heat  It  is  exceeded  by  places 
in  the  Colorado  desert.  The  minimum  daily  temperature  in 
summer  is  rardy  below  70**  F.  and  often  above  90*  F.  (in  the 
shade),  while  the  maximum  may  for  days  in  succession  be 
as  high  as  120°  F.  A  record  of  6  montka  (1891)  showed  an 
average  daily  relative  humidity  of  30'6  in  the  morning  and  15*6 
in  the  evening,  and  the  humidity  sometimes  falls  to  5.  Yet 
the  surrounding  country  is  not  devoid  of  vegetation.  The  hilb 
are  very  fertile  when  irrigated,  and  the  wet  season  devdops 
a  variety  of  perennial  herbs,  shrubs  and  annuab. 

Fauna, — California  embraces  areas  of  every  life-zone  of 
North  America:  of  the  boreal,  the  Hudsonian  and  Canadian 
subzones;  of  the  transition,  the  humid  Pacific  subzone;  of 
the  upper  austral,  the  arid  or  upper  Sonoran  subzone;  of  the 
lower  austral,  the  arid  or  lower  Sonoran;  of  the  tropical,  the 
"  dilute  arid  "  subzone.    As  will  be  inferred  from  the  above 

'  The  means  for  Los  Ai\gele«  and  Red  Bluff,  of  Reddipg  and 
Fresno,  of  San  Diego  and  Sacramento,  of  San  Francisco  or  Monterey 
and  Independence,  are  respectivdy  about  the  same;  and  all  of  them 
lie  between  56*  and  63"  F.  The  places  mentioned  are  scattered  over 
3|*  of  longitude  and  6|*  of  latitude. 
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acoount  of  tempexatnre,  samnier  b  longer  in  the  north,  and 
localities  in  the  Valley  have  nwre  hotua  of  heat  than  do  those 
of  south  California.  Hence  that  climatic  characteristic  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast— already  referred  to  and  which  is  of 
extreme  importance  in  determining  the  life-zones  of  California — 
the  great  amount  of  total  annual  heat  supply  at  comparatively 
high  latitudes.  A  low  summer  temperature  enables  northern 
species  to  push  for  southward,  while  the  high  heat  total  of  the 
year  enables  southern  spedes  to  push  iar  north.  The  resultant 
intermingling  of  forms  is  very  marked  and  characteristic  of 
the  Fadfic  Coast  states.  The  distribution  of  life-zones  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  altitude  and  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
isotherms.  The  mountain  goat  and  mountain  sheep  live  in 
the  Sierran  upper-land,  thouj^  long  ago  well-ni^  exterminated. 
The  Douglas  red  squirrel  is  ubiquitous  in  the  Siemn  forests 
and  their  most  conspicuous  iijiabltant.  White-tailed  deer 
and  especially  black-tails  are  found  on  the  high  Sierra;  the 
mule  deer,  tpo,  although  its  habiut  is  now  mainly  east  of  the 
range,  on  the  plateau,  is  also  met  with.  Grizzly,  black,  dnnamon 
and  brown  bears  are  all  Californian  species  once  common  and 
to-day  rare.  When  Americans  began  to  rule  in  California  elk 
and  antelope  herded  in  great  numbers  in  the  Great  Valley; 
the  former  may  to-day  sometimes  be  seen,  possibly,  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  the  latter  occasionally  cross  into  the  state 
from  Nevada.  The  sage-hen  !s  abundant  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Sierra.  Grouse,  quail,  crows  and  woodpeckeis  {Melanerpes 
formicivarus)  furnish  spedes  characteristic  of  the  state.  ^  There 
are  various  species  of  ground-squirrels  and  gophera,  which  are 
very  abundant.  Noteworthy  in  the  animal  life  of  the  lower 
Soinran  and  tropic  region  are  a  variety  of  snakes  and  lizards, 
desert  rats  and  mice;  and,  among  birds,  the  cactus  wren,  desert 
thrasher,  desert  spairow,  Texas  nifl^t-hawk,  mocking-bird 
and  ground  cuckoo  or  road  runner  {Geococcyx  Califomianus). 
The  California  vulture,  the  largest  flying  bird  in  North  America 
and  fully  as  large  as  the  Andean  condor,  is  not  limited  to  Cali- 
fornia but  is  fairly  common  there.  In  the  zoology  and  botany 
of  California  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  distinctions 
between  the  upper  austral  and  humid  transition  zones  are  largely 
obliterated;  and  as  one  passes  southward  into  the  arid  lands, 
life  forms  of  both  these  zones  intermingle  with  those  of  the 
arid  transition. 

Fish  are  abundant.  The  United  States  fish  commission,  and  an 
active  state  commission  established  in  1869,  have  done  much  to 
preserve  and  increase  this  source  of  food.  In  1Q04  the  yield  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  three  Padfic  Coast  states  was  168,600,000 
lbs.,  valued  at  S6,68i,ooo, — nearly  half  that  of  the  New  England 
States,  more  than  one-third  that  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and 
more  than  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  combined. 
Of  the  total,  California  yielded  between  a  quarter  and  a  third. 
A  third  of  her  fish  comes  from  the  Sacramento  river.  Some  330 — 
more  or  less — ^marine  food  fishes  are  to  be  found  in  the  mariiet  at 
San  Francisco.  The  exports  of  fish  from  that  port  from  1892- 
1899  were  valued  at  from  $2/x>o/)oo  to  $2,5oo/x>o  annually. 
Native  oysten  are  small  and  of  peculiar  flavour;  eastern 
varieties  also  are  fattened,  but  not  bred  in  California  waters. 
Shrimp  are  abundant;  the  shrimp  fishera  are  Chinese  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  catch  is  exported  to  China.  Sturgeon  were  once  the 
cheapest  fish  after  salmon;  to-day,  despite  all  efforts  to  hacrease 
the  supply,  they  are  the  dearest.  Salmon,  once  threatened  with 
extinction,  have  been  saved,  maintained  in  good  supply,  and 
indeed  have  probably  regained  thdr  pristine  abundance^  Shad 
and  striped  bass  are  both  very  abundant  and  cheap.  Black  bass, 
flounders,  terrapin,  sea-turtles,  perch,  turbot,  sole  and  catfish  are 
also  common.  Great  herds  of  seals  once  lay  Uke  toll-gatheren  off 
the  Golden  Gate  and  other  bays  of  the  coast,  taking  a  large  share 
of  the  salmon  and  other  fish;  but  they  are  no  longer  conunon. 
The  sea-lions  sometimes  raid  the  rivers  for  xoo  m.  inland.  They 
have  greatly  increased  since  hunting  them  for  their  hides  and  oil 
ceased  to  bie  profitable,  and  thousands  sometimes.gather  on  the 
Farallones,  off  the  Golden  Gate. 

Flora. — ^Indusiveness  of  range  in  the  distribution  of  vegetable 
life  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  than  the  distribution  of  animal 


spedes.    The  variation  is  from  dwarf  mountain  pine  to  giant 
cactus  and  dates.    The  humid  transition  belt  is  the  habitat  of 
California's  magnificent  forests.    Nut  pine,  juniper  and  true 
sage-brush  {Artemisia  tridtntata)  characterize  the  upper  SoDoran, 
— although  the  latter  grows  equally  in  the  transition  aone. 
Cereab,  orchard  fruits  and  alfalik  are  of  primary  importance  in 
the  upper  and  of  secondary  importance  in  the  lower  Sonoran.     In 
the  arid  portions  of  this  and  the  tropic  areas  the  indrgenous  plants 
are  creosote,  mesquite  and  alfikxia  Inishes,  dnert  acacias, 
paloverdes,  a}kali-heath,  salt  grass,  agaves,  jnaccas  (especially  the 
Spanish-bayonet  and  Joshua  tree)  and  cactuses.    Among  exotics 
the;  Australian  saltbu^  spreads  successfully  over  the  worst  aJkali 
land.    The  introduction  of  other  exotics  into  these  zones, — made 
humid  by  irrigation,  whidi  converts  them,  the  one  into  true 
austro-riparian  the  other  into  true  humid  tropical, — has  revolu- 
tionized the  agricultural,  and  indeed  the  whole,  ecowMny  of 
California.    At  the  two  ends  of  Cajtm  Pass,  only  four  or  five 
kilometres  apart,  are  the  two  utterly  distinct  floras  of  the  Mohave 
desert  and  the  San  Bernardino  valley.    Despite  the  presence  of 
the  pass,  plants  do  not  spread,  so  great  is  the  difference  of  climatic 
conditions.    On  the  desert  the  same  plant  will  vary  in  different 
yean  from  4  in.  to  10  ft.  in  height  when  equally  mature,  according 
to  the  rainfall  and  other  conditions  of  growth.    -Many  matuie 
plants  are  not  taller  than  0*4  to  o*8  in.    The  tiee  yucca  often 
attains  a  height  of  20  to  25  ft,  and  a  diameter  of  x  '5  ft.    About 
600  spedes  of  plants  were  catalogued  in  desert  California  in  x  89X 
by  a  government  botanical  party.    The  flora  of  the  coast  islands 
of  California  is  very  interesting.    On  Santa  Cruz  Professor  Joseph 
Le  Conte  found  248  spedes,  neariy  all  of  which  are  distinctively 
Californian,  48  being  peculiar  to  Uie  surrounding  islands  and  28 
peculiar  to  Southern  California.    Various  other  things  indicate « 
^paration  of  the  islands  from  the  mainland  in  quaternary  times; 
since  which,  owing  to  the  later  southward  movement  on  the 
continent  of  northern  forms  in  glacial  times,  there  has  been  a 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  mainland  from  whidi  the  blands 
have  largdy  escaped. 

Forests, — ^The  forests  and  agricultural  crops  of  the  state  de- 
mand particular  notice.  In  1900  the  woodland  was  estimated 
by  the  United  States  census  at  22%  of  the  state's  area,  and  the 
total  stand  at  200,000  million  ft.  of  timber.  The  variety  of  forest 
trees  is  not  great,  but  some  of  the  California  trees  are  unique,  aixl 
the  forests  of  the  state  are,  with  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
periiaps  the.  most  magnificent  of  the  world.  At  least  the  coni- 
ferous forests  which  make  up  nine-tenths  of  California's  woodland 
surpass  all  others  kiM>wn  in  number  of  spedes  and  in  the  siae  and 
beauty  of  the  trees.  Forty-six  spedes  occur,  nanwly,  32  species 
of  pitch  trees  (18  pines),  12  spedes  of  the  cypresses  and  their 
allies  (2  sequoia),  and  2  spedes  of  yews  or  their  allies.  Pieculiar 
to  California  are  the  two  species  of  sequoia  (q.v.), — ^the  redwood 
(5.  sempervtrens)^  and  the  big-tree  (S.  gigantea)f  remnants  of  an 
earlier  age  when  they  were  common  in  othet  parts  of  the  world. 
The  redwood  grows  only  in  a  narrow  strip  on  the  Coast  Range 
from  Southern  Oregon  (where  there  are  not  more  than  xooo  acres) 
down  nearly  to  the  Golden  Gate,  in  a  habitat  of  heavy  rains  sikI 
heavy  fogs.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  3000  sq.  m.  almost 
urmiixed  with  other  ^ledes.  One  fine  grove  stands  S.  of  San 
Francisco  near  Santa  Cruz.  These  noble  trees  attain  very  often 
a  height  of  more  than  300  fl.,  frequently  of  350  and  even  more, 
and  a  butt  diameter  of  more  than  x  5  to  20  ft.,  with  dean,  straight 
fluted  trunks  rising  200  ft.  below  the  lowest  branches.  They  grow 
in  a  very  dense  timber  stand;  single  acres  have  jneldcd 
X, 500,000  ft.  B.M.  of  lumber,  and  sin^e  trees  have  cut  as  high  as 
xoo,ooo  ft.  The  total  stand  in  1900  was  estimated  by  the  United 
States  census  as. 7 5,000,000,000  ft.,  and  the  ordinary  stand  per 
acre  varies  from  25,000  to  150,000  ft.,  averaging  probably  tofioo 
ft.  The  redwood  is  being  rapidly  used  for  lumber.  There,  is 
nowhere  any  considerable  young  growth  from  seed,  although  thb 
mode  of  reproduction  is  not  (as  often  stated)  unknown;  the  tree 
will  reproduce  itself  more  than  once  from  the  stump  (hence  its 
name).  In  tlurty  yeana  tree  has  been  known  togrow  to  a  height 
of  80  ft:  and  a  diameter  of  16  in.  The  wood  contains  no  pitch  and 
much  water,  and  in  a  green  condition  will  not  bum.    To  this  fact 
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it  ones  its  immunity  from  the  forest  fires  which  wreak  frightful 
hsToc  among  the  surrounding  forests.  As  ths  redwood  is  limited 
to  the  Coasl  Range,  so  the  big  tree  is  limited  wholly  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Unlike  the  redwood  the  big  tree  occurs  in  scattered 
groves  (ten  in  all)  among  other  species.  Its  habitat  extends 
some  loo  m.,  from  latitude  36"  to  39^,  nowhere  descending  much 
below  an  altitude  of  5000  ft,  nor  rising  above  8000  ft  The  most 
Dorthexly  grove  and  the  nearest  to  San  Frandsco  is  the  Calaveras 
Gfove  near  Stodcton;  the  Mariposa  Grove  just  south  of  the  Yose- 
mite  Naticmal  Park,  a  a  state  reservation  and  easily  accessible 
to  tourists.  The  noblest  groves  are  near  Visalia,  and  are  held  as 
a  national  park.  Tlie  average  height  is  about  975  ft,  and  the 
rfamftrr  near  the  ground  20  ft;  various  individuds  stand  over 
500  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  25  ft  b  not  rare.  One  tree  measures 
3S*7  ft  inside  the  bark  4  ft  above  the  ground,  zo  ft  at  200  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  is  325  ft  taU.  Specimens  have  been  cut 
down  that  woe  estimated  to  be  Z300  and  even  2200  years  old; 
many  trees  standing  are  presumably  2500  jrears  old.  It  is  the 
epinkm  of  John  Huir  that  the  big  tree  wotdd  normally  live  5000 
years  or  more;  that  the  California  groves  are  still  in  their  prime; 
that,  contrary  to  geneial  ideas,  the  big  tree  was  never  more  widely 
&trilrated  than  now,  at  least  not  within  the  past  8000  or  10,000 
years;  that  it  a  not  a  decaying  spedes,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
**  DO  tree  of  all  tlie  forest  is  more  enduringly  established  in  con- 
cord with  climate  and  soil,"  growing  like  the  mountain  pine  even 
oa  granite^  and  in  little  danger  save  from  the  greed  of  the  lumber- 
nan;  hot  other  excdlent  authorities  consider  it  as  hardly  hold- 
iag  its  own,  esptdaOy  in  the  north.  Throe  main  wood  belts  cover 
the  fiaaiks  of  the  Sierra:  the  lower  or  main  pine  belt,  the  silver  fir 
belt  and  the  upper  pine  belt  The  sugar  pine,  the  yellow  or  silver 
pine  and  the  Dou^as  spruce  (considerably  smaller  than  in  Oregon 
tad  Washington),  are  rivab  in  stature  and  nobility,  all  attaining 
MO  ft  or  more  when  full  grown;  and  the  incense  ceidar  reaches  a 
heii^t  of  150  ft  In  this  belt  and  the  following  one  of  firs  the  big 
tree  afao  grows.  The  white  silver  fir  (abUs  concdor)  and  the  silver 
or  red  fir  {fib.  magmfica),  standing  200  to  250  ft,  make  up  almost 
vhoUy  the  main  forest  bdt  from  5000  to  9000  ft  for  some  450  m. 
Above  the  firs  oome  the  tamarack,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
lower  Alpine  forest;  the  hardy  long-lived  mountain  pine;  the 
red  cedar  or  juniper,  growing  even  on  the  baldest  rocks;  the 
beantiful  hemlock  spruce;  the  still  higher  white  pine,  nut  pine, 
needle  pine;  and  finally,  at  10,000  to  12,000  ft,  the  dwarf  pine, 
which  grows  in  a  tan^e  on  the  earth  over  which  one  walks,  and 
nay  not  show  for  a  century's  growth  more  than  a  foot  of  height 
oraa  inch  of  girth.  The  Nevada  slope  of  the  mount^ns  below  7500 
ft  B  covered  with  the  nut  pine  down  to  the  sage  plains.  Its  nuts 
aie  gathered  in  enormous  amounts  by  the  Indians  for  food;  and 
it  is  r^fTT**if  that  the  yearly  harvest  of  these  nuts  exceeds  in 
hoik  that  of  all  the  cereals  of  (>difomia  (John  Muir).  On  the 
Sierra  the  underbrush  is  characterized  by  the  pungent  manzanita, 
the  Califomia  buckeye  and  the  chamiso;  the  lut  two  growing 
cqoally  abondantly  on  the  Coast  Range.  The  chamiso  and  the 
— ti«Biw»«  vith  a  variety  of  shrubby  oaks  and  thorny  plants, 
often  grow  together  in  a  dense  and  sometimes  quite  impenetrable 
cadergrowth,  forming  what  is  known  as  "  chaparral ";  if  the 
ehamiao  oocnis  alone  the  thicket  b  a  "  chamisaL"  The  dm,  the 
Ikfcocy,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and  many  others  of  the  most 
chaiactemtic  ami  useful  trees  of  the  eastern  states  were  originally 
cBtireiy  wanting  in  Califomia.  Oaks  are  abundant;  they  are 
•iprrially  characteristic  of  the  Great  Valley,  whero  they  grow  in 
■Bgnifirmt  groves.  Up  to  1910  national  forest  reserves  amounted 
lo  27,f96S,sio  acres.  In  1909  Congress  created  a  national  forest 
toiadude  the  big  tree  groves  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties. 
One  of  the  noblest  redwood  areas  (that  of  Santa  Cruz  county)  is 
a  state  icscrvation  (created  in  1901).  Even  within  reservations 
alatost  all  the  merchantable  timber  is  owned  by  private  in- 
In  addition  to  native  trees  many  others— especially 

ital  species— have  been  successfully  introduced  from 

parts  of  the  worid. 
5mI. — Sand  and  kiams  in  great  variety,  grading  from  mere 
tnd  to  adobe,  make  up  the  soils  of  the  state.    The  plains  of 
the  north  fart  coimties  are  volcanic,  and  those  of  the  south-east 


sandy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  accnracy  what  part  of  the 
state  may  properly  be  classed  as  tillable.  The  total  farm  acreage 
in  1900  was  28,828,951  acres,  of  which  4x*5%  wero  improved; 
since  x88o  the  absolute  amoimt  of  improved  land  has  remained 
practically  constant,  despite  the  eztraordinaiy  progress  of  the 
state  in  these  years.  Much  land  is  too  rough,  too  devated 
or  too  arid  ever  to  be  made  agriculturally  available;  but  irriga- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  state  and  national  agricultural  bureaus 
in  introducing  new  plants  and  promoting  scientific  farming, 
have  accomplished  much  that  once  seemed  impossible.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  dimate,  especially  its  division  into  two 
seasons,  make  Califomian  (and  Southern  Arizona)  agriculture 
very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  During  the 
winter  no  shdter  is  necessary  for  live-stock,  nor,  during  summer, 
for  the  grains  that  are  harvested  in  Jime  and  July,  and  may  lie 
for  weeks  or  months  in  the  field.  The  mild,  wet  winter  is  the 
season  of  planting  and  growth,  and  so  throughout  the  year  there 
is  a  succession  of  crops.  The  dangers  of  drought  in  the  long  dry 
seasons  particularly  increase  the  uncertainties  of  agriculture  in 
regions  naturally  arid.  Irrigation  was  introduced  in  Southern 
Califomia  before  1780,  but  its  use  was  desultory  and  its  spread 
slow  till  after  185a  In  1900  almost  z  ,500,000  acres  were  irrigated 
— an  increase  of  46%  since  189a  About  half  of  this  total  was 
in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Califomia  has  the  greatest  area  of 
irrigated  land  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  offers  the  most 
complete  utilization  of  resources.  In  the  south  artesian  wells, 
and  in  the  Great  Valley  the  rivers  of  the  Sierra  slope,  are  the 
main  source  of  water-supply.  On  neariy  all  lands  irrigated 
some  crops  will  grow  in  ordinary  seasons  without  irrigation,  but 
it  is  this  that  makes  possible  selection  of  crops;  practically 
indispensable  for  all  field  and  orchard  culture  in  the  south, 
save  for  a  few  moist  coastal  areas,  it  everywhere  increases  the 
yidd  of  all  crops  and  u  practised  genoally  all  over  the  state. 
Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  alfalfa  in  1899, 76*2%  was  irrigated; 
of  that  devoted  to  subtropical  fruits,  71 -7%.  Small  fruits, 
orchard  fruits,  hay,  garden  products  and  grains  are  decreasingly 
dependent  on  irrigation;  wheat,  which  was  once  California's 
great  staple,  u  (for  good,  but  not  for  best  results)  comparatively 
independent  of  it, — hence  its  early  predominance  in  Califomian 
agriculture,  due  to  this  success  on  arid  lands  since  taken  over 
for  more  remimerative  irrigated  crops. 

Agncvlture. — ^The  spread  of  irrigation  and  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  small  farms  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  have  made  Califomia  what  it  is  to-day.  Agri- 
culture had  its  beginning  in  wheat-raising  on  great  ranches, 
from  50,000  even  to  several  hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent 
A  few  of  these,  particulariy  in  the  Great  Valley,  are  still  worked, 
but  only  a  few.  The  average  size  of  farms  in  1850  (when  the 
large  Mexican  grants  were  almost  the  only  farms,  and  these 
unbroken)  was  4466  acres;  in  x86o  it  was  466-4,  and  in  1900 
only  397*4  acres.  Stock  ranches,  tobacco  plantations,  and  hay 
and  grain  farms,  average  from  800  to  530  acres,  and  counteract 
the  tendency  of  dairy  farms,  beet  plantations,  orchards,  vegetable 
gardens  and  nurseries  to  lower  the  size  of  the  farm  unit  still 
further.  The  renting  of  large  holdings  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  state  except  Texas.  From  1880  to 
1900  the  number  of  farms  above  500  and  bdow  xcoo  acres 
doubled;  half  of  the  total  in  1900  were  smaller  than  100  acres. 
The  most  remunerative  and  most  characteristic  farming  to-day 
is  diversified  and  intensive  and  on  small  holdings.  The  essential 
character  of  C^ifomia's  economic  life  has  been  determined 
by  the  successive  predominance  of  grass,  gold,  grain  and  fruits. 
Omitting  the  second  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  order  of 
agricultural  development  has  been  mainly  one  of  blind  experi- 
ment or  fortuitous  circXimstances.  Staple  products  have  changed 
with  increa^ng  knowledge  of  climatic  conditions,  of  life-zones 
and  of  the  fitnc^  of  crops;  first  hides  and  tallow,  then  wool, 
wheat,  grapes  (which  in  the  early  dghteen-nineties  were  the 
leading  fruit),  dedduous  orchard  fruits,  and  semi-tropical  dtrus 
fruits  successively.  Prunes  were  introduced  in  1854,  but  their 
possibilities  were  only  slightly  appreciated  for  some  thirty  jrears. 
Of  varioBS  other  crops  much  the  same  is  true.    Of  late  yean 
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progress  has  been  veiy  intelligent;  in  earlier  years  it  was  gained 
through  a  multitude  of  experiments  and  failures,  and  great 
pecuniaiy  loss,  and  progress  was  a  testimonial  chiefly  to  courage 
and  perseverance.  The  possibilities  of  the  lower  Sonoran  and 
tropical  areas  are  still  imperfectly  known.  Nature  has  been 
m'ggard  of  rain  but  lavish  in  soil  and  sum  Irrigation  has  shown 
that  with  water,  arid  and  barren  plains,  veritable  deserts  may 
be  made  to  bloom  with  immense  wealth  of  semi-tropical  fruits; 
and  irrigation  in  the  tropical  area  along  the  Colorado  river, 
which  is  so  arid  that  it  naturally  bears  only  desert  vegetation, 
has  made  it  a  true  humid-tropical  region  like  Southern  Florida, 
growing  true  tropica!  fruits. 

In  1900  California  ranked  eleventh  among  the  states  in  total 
value  of  farm  property  ($796,537,955)  and  in  1899  fourteenth 
in  the  value  of  farm  products  ($131,690,606).  The  growth  of 
the  former  from  1890  to  1900  was  only  2*5%,  one  of  the 
smallest  increases  among  all  the  states. 

The  pastoral  period  extended  from  1769  to  1848.  Tlie  h've- 
stock  in'lustry  was  introduced  by  the  Franciscans  and  flourished 
exceedingly.  In  1834,  when  the  missions  had  already  passed 
their  best  days,  there  were  some  486,000  cattle,  horses,  mules 
and  asses  on  the  ranges,  and  325,000  small  animals,  principally 
sheep.  Throughout  the  pre-American  period  stock-raising 
was  the  leading  industry;  it  built  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
missions,  largely  supported  the  govenmient  and  almost  ex- 
dusivdy  sustained  foreign  commerce.  Hides  and  tallow  were 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Califomian  economy.  Horses  were 
slaughtered  wholesale  at  times  to  make  way  for  cattle  on  the 
ranges.  There  was  almost  no  dairying;  olive  oil  took  the  i^ce 
of  butter,  and  wine  of  milk,  at  the  missions;  and  in  general 
indeed  the  Mexicans  were  content  with  water.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  under  the  American  regime  the  live-stock 
industry  has  been  subordinate.  A  fearftd  drought  in  1862-1864 
greatly  depressed  it,  and  espedaUy  discouraged  cattle  ranching. 
Sheep  then  became  of  primary  importance,  imtil  the  increase 
of  the  flocks  threatened  ranges  and  forests  with  destruction. 
As  late  as  1876  there  were  some  7,000,000  sheep,  in  1900  only 
2,581,000,  and  in  1906  only  1,750,000.  In  the  total  value  of 
all  live  stock  (5,402,297  head)  in  1900  ($65,000,000)  the  rank  of 
the  state  was  15th  in  the  Union,  and  in  value  of  dairy  products 
in  1899  (x 2*84  million  dollars)  X2th.  The  live-stodc  industry 
showed  a  tendency  to  decline  after  1890^  and  the  dairy  industry 
also,  despite  various  things— notably  inigation  and  alfalfa 
oilture — that  have  favotued  them. 

Cereals  replaced  hides  and  tallow  in.  importance  after  1848. 
Wheat  was  long  California's  greatest  crop.  Its  production 
steadily  increased  till  about  1884,  the  production  in  z88o,  the 
banner  year,  being  more  than  54  million  bushels  (33,537,360 
centals).  Since  1884  its  production  has  markedly  fallen  off; 
in  1905  the  wheat  crop  was  17,542,013  bushels,. and  in  Z906, 
26,883,662  bushels  (valued  at  $20,162,746).  There  has  been  a 
general  parallelism  between  the  amount  of  rain  and  the  amount 
of  wheat  produced;  but  as  yet  irrigation  is  little  used  for  this 
crop.  In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  19th  century,  the  value  of  the 
wheat  product  had  come  to  exceed  that  of  the  annual  output 
of  gold.  Barley  has  always  been  very  important  The  acreage 
given  to  it  in  1899  was  one-fourth  the  total  cereal  acreage,  and 
San  Francisco  in  1 902-1 904  was  the  shipping  point  of  the  larger 
part  of  American  exported  barley,  of  (roughly)  three-quarters 
in  1902,  seven-eighths  in  1903  and  four-fifths  in  1904.  In  1906 
California  produced  38,760,000  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at 
$20,930,400.  The  great  increase  in  the  acreage  of  barley,  which 
was  22'$%  of  the  country's  barley  acreage  in  1906,  and  24*2% 
in  1905,  is  6ne  reason  for  the  decreased  production  of  wheat 
The  level  nature  of  the  great  grain  farms  of  the  valley  led  to  the 
utilization  of  machinery  of  remarkable  character.  Combined 
harvesters  (which  enter  a  field  of  standing  grain  and  leave  this 
grs  ji  pUed  in  sacks  ready  for  shipment),  steam  gang-ploughs, 
and  other  farm  machinery  are  of  truly  extraordinary  size  and 
eflidency.  In  1899  cereals  represented  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  crop  acreage  and  cn^  product  ($93,641,334)  of  the  statti. 
Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  in  part  cut  for  hay,  and  the  hay  crop 


of  X906  was  1,133,465  tons,  valued  at  $12,751,481.  Califbraim 
is  one  of  the  leading  hop-producing  states  of  the  Union,  the 
average  annual  production  sin<%  1901  being  more  than  10,000.000 
tt).  The  product  of  sugar  beets  increased  between  z888and 
1902  from  X9X0  to  73,761  tons  (according  to  the  state  board  of 
trade),  and  in  1909  (according  to  the  department  ol  agriculture) 
it  was  882,084  tons,  from  which  254,544,000  lb  of  sugar  was 
manufactured.  In  this  industry  California  in  1909  ranked 
second  to  Colorado.  Truck  gardening  for  export  is  an 
assured  industry,  eq)edally  in  the  north.  Great  quantities  of 
vegetables,  fresh  and  canned,  are  shipped  yearly,  and  the  same 
is  true  on  a  far  larger  scale  of  fruit.  Vegetable  exports  more 
than  doubled  between  1894  and  1903.  In  1899  hay  and  strain 
represented  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  farm  acreage 
and  capital  and  also  of  the  value  of  all  farm  products; 
live-stock  and  dairy  farms  represented  slightly  more  than 
half  the  acreage,  and  slightly  under  30%  of  the  capital  and 
produce;,  fruit  farms  absorbed  6*2  %  of  the  acreage  and  27  % 
of  the  capital,  and  returned  22*5%  of  the  value  of  farm 
produce. 

FruU-growing. — Horticulture  is  now  the  prindpal  industry, 
and  in  this  field  California  has  no  rival  in  the  United  States, 
although  ranking  after  Florida  in  the  growth  of  some  trofucal 
or  semi-tropical  fruits, — pineapples,  guava,  limes,  pomdoes  or 
grape-fruit  and  Japanese  persimmons.  In  1899  California's 
output  of  fruit  was  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  Unkm. 
The  supremacy  of  the  state  is  established  in  the  growth  of  oranges, 
lemons,  dtrons,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  Persian  (or  English) 
walnuts,  plums  and  prunes,  grapes  and  raisins,  nectarines, 
apricots  and  pomegranates;  it  sdso  leads  in  pears  and  peaches, 
but  here  its  primacy  b  not  so  assured.  Southern  California 
by  no  means  monopolizes  the  warm-zone  fruits.-  Oranges, 
lemons  and  walnuts  come  chiefly  from  that  section,  but  dtrus 
fruits  grow  splendidly  in  the  Sierra  foothills  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  indeed  ripen  earlier  there  than  in  the  southern 
district  Almonds,  as  well  as  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries 
'and  apricots,  come  mainly  from  the  north.  Over  half  of  the 
prune  crop  comes  from  Santa  CUra  county,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
raisin  output  from  Fresno  county.  Olives  thrive  as  far  north 
as  the  head  of  the  Great  Valley,  growing  in  all  the  valleys  and 
foothills  up  to  X500  or  2000  ft  They  were  introduced  by  the 
Franciscans  (as  were  vaiious  other  subtropical  fruits,  pears  and 
grapes),  but  thdr  sdentific  betterment  and  commercial  import- 
ance date  from  about  1885.  They  grow  very  abundantly  and  of 
the  finest  quality;  for  many  years  poor  methods  of  preparation 
prejudiced  the  maiket  against  the  Califomian  product,  but  this 
has  ceased  to  be  the  case.  The  modem  orange  industry  practic- 
ally began  with  the  introduction  into  Southern  Califomia  in  1873 
of  two  seedless  orange  trees  from  Brazil;  from  thdr  stock  have 
been  developed  by  budding  millions  of  trees  bearing  a  seedless 
fruit  known  as  the  "  Washington  navel,"  which  now  holds  first 
rank  in  American  markets;  other  varieties,  mainly  seedlings, 
are  of  great  but  secondary  importance.  Shipments  continue 
the  year  round.  There  has  been  more  than  one  horticultural 
exdtement  in  California,  but  espedally  in  orange  culture,  whidi 
was  for  a  time  almost  as  epidemic  a  fever  as  gold  seeking  once 
was.  By  reason  of  the  co-operative  effort  demanded  for  the 
large  problems  of  irrigaUon,  packing  and  marketing,  the  dtrus 
industry  has  done  much  for  the  permanent  devdopment  of  the 
state,  and  its  extraordinary  growth  made  it,  towards  the  close 
of  the  19th  century,  the  most  striking  and  most  potent  ain^e 
influence  in  the  growth  of  agriculture.  State  I^;islation  has 
advanced  the  fruit  interest  in  all  possible  ways.  Between  187  a 
and  X903  exports  of  canned  fruits  increased  from  9X  to  94,205 
short  tons;  between  x88o  and  1903  the  increase  of  dried  fmit  ex* 
ports  was  from  295  to  149,531  tons;  of  fresh  dedduous  fraits,  from 
2590  to  xox,x99;  of  raisins,  from  400  to  39,963;  of  dtrus  fruits, 
from  458  to  299,623;  of  wines  and  brandies  between  iSQx.and 
1903,  from  47,651  to  97,33a  tons.  Of  the  ahiixnents  in  1903 
some  44  %  were  from  Southern  Califomia,W.f .  from  the  seven 
southernmost  counties. 

Grape  culture  has  a  great  future  in  Cdlifomia.    Vioet  were 
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fifst  iBtroduced  hy  the  Franciscans  in  1771  from  Spain,  and 
nntSL  after  i860  "  Misstoo  "  gzapes  were  practically  the  only  stock 
in  Cafifiorxiia.  Afterwards  many  hundred^  of  European  varieties 
were  introduced  with  great  success.  "The  state  has  such  a 
^raricty  of  soil,  slope,  elevation,  temperature  and  climatic 
conditions  as  to  reproduce,  somewhere  within  its  borders,  any 
wine  nam  onanoCactUFed  "  (United  States  Census,  1900);  but 
experience  has  not  as  yet  divided  the  state  into  districts  of 
specialized  produce,  nor  determined  just  how  far  indigenous 
Ainerican  vines  may  profitably  be  used ,  cither  as  base  or  gmf  tings, 
with  European  varieties.  Grapes  are  grown  very  Utrgely  over 
ll^  state.  Raisins  do  well  as  far  north  as  Yolo  county,  but  do 
besft  in  MadenL,  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  San  Diego  counties. 
Hie  prodact  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Dry  wine  grapes  do  best  in  the  counties  around 
Saa  Fiandsco  Bay,  on  unim'gated  lands;  while  sweet  wine 
sto^  do  htst  in  Yok>,  San  Joaquin  and  the  counties  of  th^ 
caisin  grape,  and  on  irrigated  lands.  In  z  900  California  produced 
aboat  three-fifths  in  value  ($3,937,871)  and  in  1905  the  same 
propoTtaoo  ($6,688,620)  of  the  wine  output  of  die  United 
States.  The  vahie  of  product  more  than  scxtupled  from  1880 
to  1900.  In  quantity  the  product  was  more  than  four  times  the 
romhined  product  of  all  other  states.  The  better  California 
WBMS  are  largely  sold  under  French  labels.  Brandies  are  an 
Bsqsortant  product.  They  are  made  chiefly  from  grapes,  and 
ape  toed  to  fc^tify  wines.  It  was  officially  estimated  that  in  the 
spixqg  of  1904  there  were  some  327,000  acres  of  vinesrards  in 
the  state,  of  which  exactly  five-tenths  were  in  wine  grapes  and 
fomr-tentfas  in  raisin  grapes. 

CM. — ^Between  the  pastoral  period  and  the  era  of  wheat  ^as 
the  golden  epodi  of  Califomian  history.  The  existence  of  gold 
had  long  been  suspected,  and  possibly  known,  in  Cah'fomia  before 
1848,  and  thne  had  been  desultory  washings  in  parts  where 
thm  was  very  little  to  reward  prospectors.  The  first  perfectly 
authenticated  discovery  was  made  near  Los  Angeles  in  1843. 
The  dacovcry  of  real  h»torical  importance  was  made  in  January 
184S  (the  24th  is  the  correct  date)  at  John  A.  Sutter's  mill,  on 
the  south  fork  of  ^  American  river  near  Coloma,  by  a  workman, 
James  W.  Marshall  (1810-1885).  His  monument  im>w  marks 
the  spot.  From  1848  to  the  ist  of  January  1903,  according  to 
the  state  mining  bureau,  California  produced  $i,379>3754^ 
in  gold.  There  were  two  periods  of  intense  excitement.  The 
fiist  ended  in  1854,  at  which  time  there  was  a  decided  reaction 
throwghont  the  United  States  in  regard  to  mining  matters. 
The  Califamian  discoveries  had  given  rise  to  a  general  search 
for  metalliferous  deposits  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  this  had 
been  followed  by  wild  speculations.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prodnctiveness,  from  1850  to  1853,  the  highest  )rield  of  the 
washings  was  probably  iiot  less  than  $65,000,000  a  year;  accoid- 
ing  to  the  state  mining  bureau  the  average  production  from 
iS5i-i8$4  was  $73,570,087  ($81,394,370  in  1852,  the  banner 
Tear),  and  from  1850-1861*  $55,882,861,  never  faHing  below 
%3o/30o/xx>.  The  estimates  of  other  competent  authorities 
differ  cDnnderably,  and  generally  are  somewhat  less  generous 
than  these  figures. 

.\t  tint  the  diggings  were  chiefly  along  the  rivers.  These 
■ere  **  ftomed,"— that  is,  the  water  was  diverted  by  wooden 
tomes  from  the  natural  channel  and  the  sand  and  gravel 
Ln  the  bed  were  washed.  All  the  "  gulches  "  or  ravines  lead- 
lag  down  into  the  canyons  were  also  worked  over,  with  or 
vithoot  water.  These  were  the  richest  "  placers,"  but  in  them 
the  gold  was  very  unequally  distributed.  Those  who  first  got 
pnini,  wion  of  the  rich  bars  on  the  American,  Yuba,  Feather, 
Stanislaas  and  the.  other  smaller  streams  in  the  heart  of  the 
gold  R900,  made  sometimes  from  $xooo  to  $5000  a  day;  but 
after  one  rich  spot  was  worked  out  it  might  be  days  or  weeks 
before  another  was  found.  In  1848  $5004700  a  day  was  not 
oaasaal  hick;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  income  of  the  great 
aajority  of  miners  was  certainly  Car  less  than  that  of  men  who 
sezio«a]y  devoted  themselves  to  trade  or  even  to  common 
hbonr.  Many  extraordinary  miggcts  were  found,  varying 
from  $1000  to  $3«9ooo  in  value.    The  economic  stimulus  given  by 


such  times  tnay  be  imagined.  For  several  years  gold-dust  was 
a  regukr  circulating  medium  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  mining 
districts  of  the  state.  An  ounce  of  dust  in  1848  frequently  went 
for  $4  instead  of  $17;  for  a  number  of  years  traders  in  dust 
were  sure  of  a  margin  of  several  dollars,  as  for  example  in  private 
coinage,  mints  for  which  were  common  by  185 1  From  the 
record  of  actual  exports  and  a  comparison  of  the  most  authori- 
tative estimates  of  total  production,  i%  may  be  said  that  from 
1848  to  1856  the  yield  was  almost  certainly  not  less  than 
$450,000,000,  and  that  about  1870  the  billion  dollar  mark  had 
been  passed.  Juit  at  this  time  came  the  highest  point  and  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  second  great  mining  fever  of  the  state.  This 
was  a  stock  speculation  based  on  the  remarkable  output 
($300,000,000  iA  30  years)  of  the  silver  "bonanzas"  of  the 
Comstock  lode  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  which  were  opened 
and  financed>by  San  Fiandsco  capitalists.  The  craze  pervaded 
all  classes.  Shares  that  at  first  represented  so  many  dollars 
per  foot  in  a  tangible  mine  were  multiplied  and  remultiplied 
until  they  came  to  represent  paper  thicknesses  or  almost  nothing, 
yet  still  their  prices  mounted  upward.  In  April  1873  came  the 
revulsion;  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  $60,000,000  in  ten  days; 
then  in  1873  &  tremendous  advance,  and  in  1875  &  fin^l  and 
disastrous  collapse;  in  ten  years  thereafter  the  stock  of  the 
Comstock  lode  shrank  from  $3,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  This 
Comstock  fever  belongs  to  Califomian  rather  than  to  Nevadan 
history,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  mining 
^annals. 

First  the  "  rocker,"  then  the  "  tom,"  the  "  flume,"  and  the 
hydraulic  stream  were  the  tools  of  the  miner.  Into  the  "  rocker  " 
and  the  "  tom  "  the  miner  shovelled  dirt,  rocking  it  as  he  poured 
in  water,  catching  the  gold  on  lifiks  set  across  the  bottom  of  his 
box;  thus  imitatmg  in  a  wooden  box  the  work  of  nature  in  the 
rivers.  The  "  flume  "  enabled  him  to  dry  the  bed  of  a  stream 
while  he  worked  over  its  gravels.  The  hydraulic  stream  came 
into  use  as  early  as  1853  (or  1853)  when  prospecting  of  the 
higher  ground  made  it  certain  that  the  "  deep  "  or  "  high  " 
gravels — i.e.  the  detrital  deposits  of  tertiary  age — contained 
gold,  though  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  profitably  worked  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  hydraulic  proctes  received  an  immense 
development  throu^  successive  improvements  of  method  and 
machinery.  In  this  method  tremendous  blasts  of  powder, 
sometimes  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  tons,  were  used  to  loosen  th€ 
gravel,  which  was  then  acted  on  by  the  jet  of  water  thrown  from 
the  "  pipes."  To  give  an  idea  of  the  force  of  the  agent  thus 
employed  it  may  be  stated  that  when  an  eight-inch  noale  is 
used  under  a  heavy  head,  more  than  3000  ft.  may  be  discharged 
in  a  minute  with  a  velocity  of  150  ft.  per  second.  The  water  as 
it  thus  issues  from  the  nozzle  feels  to  the  touch  like  metal,  and 
the  strongest  man  cannot  sensibly  affect  it  with  a  crowbar. 
A  gravel  bank  acted  on  by  such  tremendous  force  crumbled 
rapidly,  and  the  disintegrated  material  could  be  run  readily 
through  sluices  to  the  "  dumps."  Hydraulic  mining  is  no  longer 
practised  on  the  scale  of  early  days.  The  results  were  wonderful 
but  disastrous,  for  the  "  dumps "  were  usually  river-beds. 
From  1870-1879  the  bed  of  Bear  river  was  raised  in  places  in  its 
lower  course  97  ft.  by  the  detritus  wash  of  the  hydraulic  mines, 
and  that  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek  736  ft.  The  total  filling  up  to 
that  time  on  the  streams  in  this  vicinity  had  been  from  100  to 
350  ft.,  and  many  thousand  acres  of  fine  farming  land  were 
buried  under  gravel, — some  x6,ooo  on  the  bwer  Yuba  alone. 
For  many  years  the  mining  interests  were  supreme,  and  agri- 
culture, even  after  it  had  become  of  great  importance,  was 
invariably  worsteid  when  the  two  clashed;  but  in  1884  the  long 
and  bitter  "  anti-d6bris  "or  "  anti-slickins  "  fight  ended  in  favour 
of  the  farmers.  In  1893  the  United  States  government  created 
a  California  D£bris  Commission,  which  has  acted  in  unison  with 
the  state  authorities.  Permits  for  hydraulic  mining  are  granted 
by  the  commissk>n  only  when  all  gravel  is  satisfactorily 
impounded  and  no  harm  is  done  to  the  streams;  and  the 
improvement  of  these,  which  was  impossible  so  long  as  limits 
were  not  set  to  hydraulic  mining,  can  now  be  effectively  advanced. 
<^rtz  mining  began  as  early  as  1851 .   In  1908  about  five-eighths 
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of  the  gold  output  was  from  such  mines.  Quartz  veins  are 
very  often  as  good  at  a  depth  of  3000  ft.  as  at  the  surface. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  recent  years  (especially  since  1900)  is 
gold  "  dredging."  Thousands  of  acres  even  of  orchard,  vine- 
yard and  fanning  land  have  been  thus  treated  in  recent  years. 
Gold  was  being  produced  in  1906  in  more  than  thirty  counties. 
The  annual  output  since  1875  has  been  about  $15,000,000 
to  $17,000,000;  in  1905,  according  to  the  Mines  Report,  it 
was  $18,898,545.  Colorado  now  excels  California  as  a  gold 
producer. 

Mineral  Products. — California  pioduoes  moxe  than  forty 
mineral  substances  that  aft  of  commercial  significance.  Gold, 
petroleum,  copper,  borax  and  its  products,  clays,  quicksilver 
and  silver  1(^,  in  order  of  importance,  representing  some  four- 
fifths  of  the  total.  From  1894  to  1902  the  aggregate  production 
increased  from  20'3  to  35*  x  million  dollars j  in  1908  it  was 
$65iX37f636.  Metallic  products  long  represented  three-fourths  of 
the  total,  but  the  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  rising  im- 
portance of  hydrocarbons  and  gases,  and  of  structural  materials, 
and  indeed  of  non-metallic  products  generally.  The  production 
of  crude  petroleum  has  grown  very  rapidly  since  about  1895. 
Oil  is  found  from  north  to  south  over  some  600  m.,  but  especially 
in  Southern  California  The  hi^  cost  of  coal,  which  has  always 
been  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  manufactures,  makes 
the  petroleum  deposits  of  peculiar  value.  Their  total  output 
increased  from  4,250,000  to  44,854,737  barrels  between  1900 
and  1908,  and  the  value  of  the  product  in  1908  was  $a3>433)502. 
The  Kern  river  field  is  the  most  important  in  the  state  and  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Those  of  Coalings,  Santa  Maria 
and  Lompoc,  and  Los  Angeles  are  next  in  importance.  Both 
in  1900  and  in  1905  California  ranked  fifth  among  the  states  of 
the  United  States  in  the  petroleum  refining  industry.  Copper 
has  risen  in  importance  in  very  recent  years;  it  is  mined  mainly 
in  Shasta  county;  the  value  of  the  state's  total  product  m  1908 
was  $5,333,986  Gold  mining  still  centres  in  the  moimtainous 
counties  north  of  Tuolumne.  This  is  the  region  of  quarts  mining. 
In  borax  (of  which  California's  4>utput  in  1904  was  45*^7  tons) 
and  structural  materials  San  Bernardino  has  a  long  lead.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  borax  product  of  the  country  comes  from 
about  Death  Valley.  San  Bernardino  marbles  have  a  very  high 
repute.  California  was  the  fourth  state  of  the  Union  in  1908  in 
the  production  of  granite.  It  furnishes  about  two-fifths  of  the 
quicksilver  of  the  world.  This  has  been  mined  since  1824;  the 
output  was  greatest  from  1875-1883,  when  it  averaged  about 
43,000,000  pounds.  The  New  Almaden  mine  (opened  in  1824)  in 
Santa  Qara  county  produced  from  1850  to  1896  some  73,000,000 
pounds.  The  centre  of  production  is  north  and  south  of  San 
Frandsco  Bay.  Califomian  coal  is  almost  wholly  inferior  brown 
h'gnite,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  bituminous  coals  of 
poor  quality;  the  state  does  not  produce  a  tenth  part  of  the 
coal  it  consumes.  Of  growing  importance  are  the  gems  found 
in  Califomia:  a  few  (Uamonds  in  Butte  county;  rock  crystal 
in  Calaveras  county;  and  tourmalines,  kunzite,  the  rare 
pink  beryl  and  bri^t  blue  topazes  in  San  Diego  county. 
Chiysoprase,  mined  near  Porterville  and  near  VisaUa  (Tulare 
county),  is  used  partly  for  gems,  but  more  largely  (like  the 
vesuvianite  found  near  Exeter,  in  the  same  coimty)  for  mosaic 
work;  and  there  are  ledges  of  fine  rose  quartz  in  the  Coahuila 
mountains  of  Riverside  coimty  and  near  Lemon  Cove,  Tulare 
coimty. 

A  vivid  realisation  of  the  Industrial  revolution  m  the  state 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  reflection  that  in  1875  Califomia  was 
pre-eminent  only  for  gold  and  sheep;  that  the  aggregate  mineral 
output  thirty  years  later  was  more  than  a  third  greater  than  then, 
and  that  nevertheless  the  value  of  farm  produce  at  the  opening 
of  the  soth  century  exceeded  by  more  than  $roo,ooo,ooo  the 
value  of  mineral  produce,  and  exceeded  by  $50,000,000  the 
mosi;  generous  estimate  of  the  largest  an&Ual  gold  output  in  the 
annals  of  the  state. 

Manufactures.— Treviom  to  1860  almost  every  manufactured 
article  used  in  the  state  was  imported  from  the  east  or  from 
Europe.    Dairy  products,  for  example,  for  whose  production 


good  facilities  always  existed,  were  long  greatly  neglected,  and 
not  for  two  decades  at  least  after  1848  was  the  sute  indepeiulent 
in  this  respect.  The  high  cost  of  coal,  the  speculative  attractions 
of  mining,  and  the  high  wages  of  labour,  handicapped  the 
development  of  manufactures  in  early  years.  The  first  continued 
to  be  a  drag  on  such  industries,  until  after  1895  the  increasing 
use  of  crude  petroleum  obviated  the  difficulty  Several  remark- 
able electric  power  and  lighting  plants  utilize  the  water  power 
of  the  mountains.^  Geographic  isolation  has  somewhat  fostered 
state  industries.  The  value  of  gross  manufactured  products 
increased 4x*9%from  1890  to  1900.  In  the  latter  year  Califomia 
ranked  X2th  among  the  states  in  the  groes  value  of  all  manufac- 
tures ($303,874,76x);  the  per-capita  vklue  of  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products  being  $293,— $89  of  the  latter,  $304  of  the 
former.  Of  the  wage-earners  fix  %  were  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
Fourteen  industries  represented  from  4x%  to  45%  of  the 
employees,  wages,  capital  and  product  of  the  aggregate  manu- 
facturers of  the  state.  The  leading  ones  in  order  of  importance 
and  the  value  of  product  in  millions  of  dollars  were:  the  manu- 
facture of  railway,  foundry,  and  machine  shop  products  (19-6 
million  doUars),  lumber  and  timber  industries  (18*57), sugar  and 
molasses  refining  (x5'9x),  beef  slaughtering  (x5'72),  canning  axul 
preserving  ( 1 3 -08) ,  flour  and  grist  milling  ( X  3  •  xo) ,  the  manufacture 
of  malt,  vinous  and  distilled  liquors  (9*36),  leather  industries 
(7*40),  printing  and  publishing  (6-86).  In  the  second,  third  and 
fifth  of  these  industries  the  state  ranked  respectively  fifth, 
fourth  and  first  in  the  Union.*  The  canning  and  lAcserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  in  the  main  an  industry  of  the  northern 
and  central  counties.  In  1890  the  state  board  of  forestry 
estimated  that  the  redwood  forests  were  in  danger  of  exhaustion 
by  X93a  The  redwood  is  a  general  utility  lumber  second  only 
to  the  common  white  pine,  and  the  drain  on  the  woods  has  been 
continuous  since  1850.  Tlie  wood  has  a  fine,  straight  and  e\'cn 
grain;  and  though  h'ght  and  soft,  is  firm  and  extremely  durable, 
lying,  it  is  authoritatively  asserted,  for  centuries  in  the  forest 
without  appreciable  decay.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  The 
colour  varies  from  cedar  colour  to  mahogany.  A  srnall  southern 
belt  in  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  is  not 
being  commercially  exploited.  The  annual  lumber  cut  from 
X898-X903  averaged  more  than  663,348,000  ft;  of  the 
852,638,000  ft.  cut  in  X903,  465,460,000  were  of  redwood,  and 
264,890,000  of  yellow  pine;  fir  and  sugar  pines  contributing 
another  xo4,6oo,ooo,  and  spruce  and  cedar  x 7,670,000  ft  In 
X900  Califomia  ranked  x6th  am(>ng  the  states  in  value  of  product 
($X3,764,647,  out  of  a  total  of  $566,853,984).  The  total  cut  was 
under  |  of  x%  of  the  estimatcJd  stand,  in  Humboldt  county, 
in  the  redwood  belt  near  Eureka,  are  probably  the  most  modem 
and  remarkable  lumber  mills  of  the  worid.  In  X900  it  )ras 
estfinated  that  lumbermen  controlled  somewhat  less  than  a  fifth 
of  the  timber  of  the  state,  and  the  same  part  of  the  redwood. 
After  X890  important  shipyards  were  established  near  San 
Francisco.    The  most  important  naval  station  of  the  United 

*  Small  masses  of  water  made  to  fall  great  distances  and  the  use 
of  turbines  are  important  features  of  such  plants.  One  on  the 
North  Yuba  river  at  Colgate,  where  there  is  a  700  ft.  fall,  serves 
Oakland,  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco,  at  high  pressure  yielding  in 
San  Francisco  (220  m.  away)  73  %ol  its  power.  Other  plants  are 
one  at  Electra  (xm  m.  from  San  Francisco),  and  one  on  the  San 
Joaouin,  which  delivers  to  Fresno  62  m.  distant. 

*  The  1905  census  of  manufactures  deals  only  with  establishments 
under  the  factory  system;  its  figures  for  1905  and  the  figures  for 
X900  reduced  to  the  same  limits  are  as  folbws: — total  value  <d  pro- 
ducts, 1005,  $367,318,494;  1900,  5257,385,521,  an  increase  oC 
^•7  %;  leading  industries,  with  value  of  product  in  millions  of 
dollars— canning  and  preserving,  first  in  19^05  with  33'8  millions, 
third  in  1900  with  X3«4  millions;  slaughtering  and  meat-packing, 
second  in  i<;k>5  with  2i'79  millions,  first  m  1900  with  I9'7X  millions; 
flour  and  ^rist  mill  prooucts,  third  in  1905  with  20*2  millions,  fourth 
in  1900  with  X3'04  millions;  lumber  and  timber,  fourth  in  1^5  with 
l8«2^  millions,  second  in  i^k^  with  i^'Jt  millions;  printing  and 
publishing,  fifth  in  1905  with  17*4  millions,  sixth  in  1900  with 
9*6  millions:  foundry  and  nuchtne  shop  products,  sixth  in  1905 
with  IS'7  millions,  nfth  in  1900  with  12*04  millions;  planing  mill 
products,  seventh  in  lOOS  with  X3-9  millions,  twelfth  in  1900  with 
4'8  millions;  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  eighth  in  1905  with 
10*6  millions,  eleventh  in  1900  with  4*87  militoos. 
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Sutes  OB  the  Pacific  coast  is  at  Mare  bland  at  the  northern  end 
ci  San  Fiaadsoo  Bay,  and  the  private  Union  Iron  Works,  on  the 
pouasula  near  San  Frandsco,  is  one  of  the  lar|{est  shipyards  of 
the  couDtiy.  In  1905  more  than  one-half  of  the  factory  product 
«^s  the  output  of  four  dties:  San  Francisco  ($i37.7&8,333), 
Los  Ansdes  ($34^Z4r47s)>  Sacramento  ($10,319416)  and  Fresno 
($9,849,001);  next  nmked  OakUnd,  Stockton,  and  San  Jos£. 

The  tranqwctation  facilities  in  California  increased  rapidly 
after  1870.  The  buflding  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  lines  are  among  the  romances  of  American  railway 
Ustoiy.  They  joined  tracks  near  Ogden,  Utah,  in  May  1869. 
The  New  Orkans  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  opened  in 
January  1883;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  completed  its 
fine  to  San  Diego  in  1885,  and  to  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1900. 
The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angdes  &  Salt  Lake,  with  trans-continental 
coonexiaiis  at  the  eastern  terminus,  was  chartered  in  1901  and 
fuOy  opened  in  March  1903.  Railway  mileage  increased  X37'3  % 
from  1870  to  x88o,  and  154*6%  from  z88o  to  1900.  At  the 
clue  ct  1908  the  total  mileage  was  7039*36  m.,  practically  all 
of  which  is  cither  owned  or  controlled  by  the  two  great  tnms- 
oootinental  systems  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  ft  Santa  T€,  From  1869  to  1875  registered  mail  ex- 
changes were  opened  with  China,  Japan,  Hawaii  and  Australia. 
There  are  now  frequent  mail  onmexions  from  San  Francisco  with 
Hawaii,  Australasia,  and  eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  with  American 
ports  north  and  south.  The  commerce  of  San  Francisco  amounts 
to  some  $8o/)oo,ooo  or  $90,000,000  yearly,  about  equally 
divided  between  imports  and  exports,  until  after  1905 — in  1907 
the  imports  were  valued  at  $54,207,011,  and  the  exports  at 
$30^78^55  (less  than  any  year  since  1896).  San  Diego  has  a 
very  good  harbour,  and*  the  harbours  of  San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles) 
and  Eureka  are  fairly  good  and  of  growing  importance.  Grains, 
kunber,  fish,  fruits  and  fruit  products,  petroleum,  vegetables  and 
sugar  are  the  leading  items  in  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco. 
Other  ports  are  of  very  secondary  importance.  Navigation  on 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  was  very  important  in 
early  days,  but  is  to-day  of  relatively  slight  importance  in 
coniparisan  with  railway  trafiBc  ^ 

P9pmlai$a». — ^The  population  of  California  increased  in 
socccsBve  decades  from  1850  to  1910  respectively  by  310*3, 47*3, 
54-3,  40*3,  32-4  and  60- 1%.  (The  percentage  of  increase  in 
1900-X910  was  exceeded  in  Washington,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, North  Dakota  and  Or^on.)  In  19x0  the  total  population 
**>  2«377iS49iOr  1 5*  2  persq.m.  In  1900  there  were  x  16  incorporated 
towns  and  cities;  and  of  the  total  population  43*3%  was  urban, — 
ijc.  resident  in  dties  (11  in  number)  of  8000  or  more  inhabitants. 
These  11  cities  were:  San  Frandsco  (pop.  342,782),  Los  Angeles 
((02^79),  Oakland  (66,960),  Alameda  (16464),  Berkeley 
(15,214),— the  last  three  bdng  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
bst  the  seat  of  the  state  university, — ^Sacramento,  the  state  capital 
(29,282),  San  Jos£  (2x,5oo),  San  Diego  (17,700);  Stockton 
(17.S06K  Fresno  (12470),  and  Pasadena  (91x7).  Eight  other 
dties  had  populations  of  more  than  5000— Riverside  City 
^7973)1  VaBejo  (7965),  Eureka  (7327),  Santa  Rosa  (6673),  Santa 
BaitAra  (6587),  San  Bernardino  (6156)1  Santa  Cruz  (5659), 
tad  PomonA  (5526). 

Of  the  entire  population  in  1900  persons  of  fordgn  birth  or 
paiestage  (one  or  both  parents  bdng  fordgn)  constituted  54*3 
tad  those  of  native  birth  were  75;3%.  Of  the  latter  six-tenths 
were  bom  in  California.  The  foreign  element  included  45,753 
Chinese  (a  falling  off  of  25,313  since  1890),  and  10,151  Japanese 
(aa  iDCxeasc  of  9004  in  the  same  decade).  Twenty-two  fordgn 
omatries  contributed  over  xooo  residents  each,  the  leading  ones 
bdng  the  United  Kingdom  (91,638),  Germany  (72449),  Canada 
(29.618;  37408  being  En^ish  Canadians),  Italy  (22,777),  Sweden 
(14,549),  France  (12,256),  Portugal  (12,068),  Switzerland 
(10.974),  Japan,  Denmark,  and  Mexico,  in  the  order  named. 
Permas  of  negro  dcsont  numbered  x  i  ,04  5.  Almost  all  the  Indians 
of  the  state  are  taxed  as  dtisens.  In  1906  of  61 1464  members 
«l  rdigioas  denominations  354408  were  Roman  Catholics, 
64,528  Methodist  Episcopalians,  37,682  Presbyterians,  26,390 
,  24^1  Baptists,  2 1 ,3 1 7  Protestant  Episcopa- 


lians, 11,371  Lutherans,  and  9,xxo  members  of  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  population  statistics  of 
California  is  the  predominance  of  males,  whicly  in  1900  was 
156,009;  the  Asiatic  dement  accounts  for  a  third  of  this  number. 
Since  X885  the  eight  counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  Range, 
which  are  known  collectively  and  specifically  as  Southern  Califor- 
nia have  greatly  advanced  in  population.  In  1 880  thdr  population 
was  7*3,  in  1890  X7'2,  and  in  x  900  20*  x%  of  the  total  population  of 
the  state.  The  initial  impulse  to  this  increase  was  the  beginning 
of  the  "  fruit  epoch  "  in  these  coimties,  combined  with  a  railway 
"  rate-war  "  following  the  completion  to  the  coast  in  1885  of  the 
Santa  F6,  and  an  extraordinary  land  boom  prevailing  from 
x886  to  x888.  The  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  and  the 
immigration  it  induced,  were  unusual.  The  growth  of  the  South, 
as  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  has  been  continuous  and  steady. 

The  Indians  were  prominent  in  early  Califomian  history,  but 
thdr  progress  toward  their  present  insignificance  began  far  back 
in  the  Spanish  period.  It  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  after 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  missions  was  removed,  leaving 
them  free  to  revert  to  savagery;  and  the  downward  progress 
of  the  race  was  fearfully  accderated  during  the  mining  period, 
when  they  were  abused,  depraved,  and  in  large  numbers  killed. 
There  have  been  no  Indian  wars  in  California's  annals,  but  many 
butcheries.  The  natives  have  declined  exceedingly  in  number 
since  X830,  in  1900  numbering  x 5,377.  They  have  always  been 
mild-tempered,  low,  and  unintelligent,  and  are  to-day  a  poor 
and  miserable  race.  They  are  ail  called  "Digger  Indians" 
indiscriminately,  although  divided  by  a  multiplicity  of  tongues. 

Government  and  InstUutions. — In  the  matter  of  constitution- 
making  California  has  been  conservative,  having  had  only  two 
between  X849  and  X9X0.  The  first  was  framed  by  a  convention 
at  Monterey  in  X849,  and  ratified  by  the  people  and  proclaimed 
by  the  United  States  military  governor  in  the  same  year.  The 
present  constitution,  framed  by  a  convention  in  1 878-1 879,  came 
into  full  effect  in  x88o,  and  was  subsequently  amended.  It  was 
the  work  of  the  labour  party,  passed  at  a  time  of  high  discontent, 
and  goes  at  great  length  into  the  details  of  government,  as  was 
demanded  by  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The  qualifications 
required  for  the  suffrage  are  in  no  way  different  from  those 
common  throughout  the  Union,  except  that  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  1894  it  is  necessary  for  a  voter  to  be  able  to  read 
the  state  constitution  and  write  his  name.  As  compared  with 
the  earlier  constitution  it  showed  many  radical  advances  toward 
popular  control,  the  power  of  the  legislature  bdng  everywhere 
curtailed.  The  power  of  legislation  was  taken  from  it  by  specific 
inhibition  in  thirty-one  subjects  before  within  its  power;  its 
control  of  the  public  domain,  its  powers  in  taxation,  and  its  use 
of  the  state  credit  were  carefully  safe-guarded.  "  Lobbying  " 
was  made  a  felony;  provisions  were  inserted  agunst  lotteries 
and  stock-exchange  gambling,  to  tax  and  control  common 
carriers  and  great  corporations,  and  to  regulate  telegraph, 
tdephoxie,  storage  and  wharfage  charges.  The  powers  of  the 
executive  department  were  also  somewhat  curtailed.  For  the 
judiciary,  provisions  were  made  for  expediting  trials  and  deci- 
sions. Notable  was  the  innovation  that  agreement  by  three- 
fourths  of  a  jury  should  be  sufficient  in  dvil  cases  and  that  a  jury 
might  be  waived  in  minor  criminal  cases,  a  provision  which  of 
course  was  based  on  experience  under  the  Mexican  law.  All 
these  changes  in  the  organic  law  reflect  bitter  experience  after 
1850;  and,  read  with  the  history  of  those  years  as  a  commentary, 
few  American  constitutions  are  more  instructive.  The  con- 
stitution of  X879  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ordinary  state 
constitution  .of  to-day.  The  incorporation  of  banks  issuing 
circulating  notes  b  forbidden.  Marriage  is  not  only  declared 
a  dvil  contract,  but  the  laws  expressly  recognize  that  the  mere 
consent  of  the  parties  is  adequate  to  constitute  a  binding 
marriage.  The  union  of  whites  with  persons  of  African  descent 
is  forbidden.  Fdons  twice  convicted  may  not  be  pardoned 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  Judges  and  state  executive  officers  are  dected 
for  terms  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  different  states  (supreme 
judges  1 2  years,  executive  officers  4  years).   These  few  provisions 
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are  mentioned,  not  as  o!  particular  importance  in  themselves, 
b\it  as  exceptions  of  some  moment  to  the  usual  type  of  state 
Constitutions  (see  United  States).  The  Australian  ballot  was 
introduced  in  i8qi  .  In  local  government  there  are  no  deviations 
from  the  usual  types  that  demand  notice.  In  the  matter  of 
liquor-lavrs  there  is  local  option,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  towns  and  smaller  cities,  particularly  in  the  south,  adopt 
prohibition.  In  most  of  the  rest  high  licence  is  more  or  less 
strictly  enforced. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  grew  from 
$666,399,985  in  x88o  to  $1,217,648,683  in  1900  and 
$1*879172^,763  in  1907.  In  1904,  when  the  U.S.  Census  Report 
showed  Caliform'a  to  be  the  twenty-first  state  of  the  Union  in 
population  but  the  sixth 'in  wealth,  the  total  estimated  true 
value  of  all  property  was  $4,1 15,491,106,  of  which  $2,664,472,025 
was  the  value  of  real  property  and  improvements  thereon. 
The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  state  was  then  reported  as  $2582.32, 
being  exceeded  only  by  the  three  sparsely  settled  states  of 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  In  1898  California  had  the 
largest  savings-bank  deposit  per  depositor  ($637.75)  of  any 
state  in  the  Union;  the  per  caput  deposit  was  $110  in  1902,  and 
about  one  person  in  seven  was  a  depositor.  The  state  bonded  debt 
in  1907  amounted  to  three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  of  which  all 
but  $767,529.03  was  represented  by  bonds  purchased  by  the  state 
and  held  for  the  school  and  university  funds;  for  the  common 
school  fund  on  the  ist  of  July  1907  there  were  held  bonds  for 
$4,890,950,  and  $800,000  in  cash  available  for  investment;  for 
the  university  fund  there  were  held  $751,000  in  state  bonds, 
and  a  large  amoimt  in  other  securities.  The  total  bonded  county 
indebtedness  was  $4,879,600  in  1906  (not  including  that  of  San 
Francisco,  a  consolidated  city  and  county,  which  was  $4,568,600). 
A  homestead,  entered  upon  record  and  limited  to  a  value  of 
$5000  if  held  by  the  head  of  a  family  and  to  a  value  of  $xooo 
if  held  by  one  not  the  head  of  a  family,  is  exempt  from  liability  for 
debts,except  for  a  mortgage,  a  lien  before  it  was  claimed  as  a  home- 
stead or  a  lien  afterward  for  improvements.  A  homestead  held  by 
a  married  man  cannot  be  mortgaged  without  consent  of  his  wife. 

Under  an  act  approved  on  the  25th  of  March  1903  a -state 
board  of  charities  and  corrections, — consisting  of  six  members, 
not  more  than  three  being  of  the  same  political  party,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  holding  office  for  twelve  years,  two  retiring  at  .the  end  of  each 
quadrennium, — investigates,  examines,  and  makes  "reports 
upon  the  charitable,  correctional  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
state,"  excepting  the  Veterans'  Home  at  Yoimtville,  Napa 
county,  and  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  at  Evergreen, 
Santa  Clara  county.  There  are  state  prisons  with  convicts 
working  under  the  public  account  system,  at  San  Quentin, 
Marin  county,  and  Folsom,  Sacramento  county.  The  Preston 
(Sonoma  county)  School  of  Industry,  for  older  boys,  and  the 
Whittier  (Los  Angeles  county)  State  School,  for  girls  and  for 
boys  under  sixteen,  are  the  state  reformatories,  each  havin|f 
good  industrial  and  manual  training  departments.  Tliere  are 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  county; 
at  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  county;  at  Napa,  Napa  county;  at 
Patton,  San  Bernardino  county;  and,  with  a  colony  of  tuber- 
cular patients,  at  Ukiah,  Mendocino  county.  In  1 906  the  ratio  cf 
insane  confined  to  institutions,  to  the  total  population,  was 
I  to  every  270.  Also  under  state  control  are  the  home  for  care 
and  training  of  feeble-minded  children,  at  Eldridge,  Sonoma 
CDimty;  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  at  Berkeley, 
and  the  home  of  mechanical  trades  for  the  adult  blind  at  Oakland. 
A  Juvenile  Court  Law  was  enacted  in  1903  and  modified  fn  1905. 

The  educational  system  of  California  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  The  state  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the 
governor  of  the  state,  who  is  its  president;  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  its  secretary;  the  presidents  of  the 
five  normal  schools  and  of  the  University  of  California,  and  the 
professor  o(  pedagogy  in  the  university.  Sessions  are  long  in 
primary  schools,  and  attendance  was  made  compulsory  in  1874 
(and  must  not  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  school  days).  The 
state  controlled  the  actual  preparation  and  sale  of  text-books 


for  the  common  schools  from  1885  to  1903,  when  the  Perry 
amendment  to  the  constitution  (ratified  by  popular  vote  in  1384) 
was  declared  to  mean  that  such  text-books  must  be  manufactured 
within  the  state,  but  that  the  texts  need  not  be  prepared  in 
California.  The  experiment  of  state-prepared  text-books  was 
expensive,  and  its  effect  was  bad  on  the  public  school  system, 
as  such  text-books  were  almost  without  exception  poorly  written 
and  poorly  printed.  After  1903  copyrights  were  leased  by  the 
state.  Secondary  schools  are  closely  affiliated  with,  and  closely 
inspected  by,  the  state  university.  All  schools  are  generously 
supported,  salaries  are  unusually  good,  and  pension  funds  in  ail 
cities  are  authorized  by  state  laws.  The  value  of  school 
property  in  1900  was  $19,135,722,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  public  schools  $6,195,000;  In  1906  the  value  of  school 
property  was  $29,013,150,  and  the  expenditure  Tor  |>ublic 
schools  $10,8x5,857.  The  average  .school  attendance  for  all 
minors  of  school  age  (5-20  years)  was  59*9%;  of  those  native-bom 
6i*5,  of  those  foreign-bom  34*6;  of  coloured  children,  including 
Asiatics  and  Indians,  35-8,  and  of  white,  6o'8  %.  In  1 900, 6-2^0 
of  the  males  of  voting  age,  and  2*4%  of  the  native-bom  males  of 
voting  age,  were  illiterate  (could  not  write).  Some  3%  of  the 
total  population  could  not  speak  English;  Chinese  and  Japanese 
constituting  almost  half  of  the  number,  foreign-bom  whiles 
somewhat  less,  and  Indians  and  native-bom  whites  of  foreign 
parentage  together  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  total.  Of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  state  the  most  important  are  the 
state  university  at  Berkeley  and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
at  Palo  Alto.  The  former  is  supported  with  very  great  liberality 
by  the  state;  and  the  latter,  the  endowment  of  which  is  private 
(the  state,  however,  exempting  it  from  taxation),  is  one  of  the 
richest  educational  institutions  of  America.  In  1906  there  were 
also  five  state  normal  schools  (at  Chico,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Jos6),  and  a  considerable  number  of 
denominational  colleges.  There  is  also  a  state  polytechnic 
school  at  San  Luis  Obispo  (1903). 

History, — The  name  "  California  "  was  taken  from  Ordoftez  de 
Montalvo's  romance  of  chivalry  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandian 
(Madrid,  x  5x0),  in  which  is  told  of  black  Amazons  mling  an  islaxxd 
of  this  name  "  to  the  right  of  the  Indies,  very  near  the  quarter 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise."  The  name  was  given  to  the  unknown 
north-west  before  X540.  It  does  not  show  that  the  namers  were 
prophets  or  wise  judges,  for  the  Spaniards  really  knew  California 
not  at  all  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  then  only  as  a  genial 
but  rather  barren  land;  but  it  shows  that  the  conquistadores 
mixed  poetry  with  business  and  illustrates  the  glamour  thrown 
about  the  "  Northern  Mystery."  Necessarily  the  name  had  for 
a  long  time  no  definite  geographical  meaning.  The  lower 
Colorado  river  was  discovered  in  1540,  but  the  exjdorers  did  not 
penetrate  California;  in  1 542-1 543  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo 
explored  at  least  the  southem  coast;  in  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake 
repaired  his  ships  in  some  Califomian  port  (almost  certainly  not 
San  Francisco  Bay),  and  named  the  land  New  Albion;  two 
Philippine  ships  visited  the  coast  in  1584  and  X595,  and  in  1602 
and  1603  Sebastian  Vizcaino  discovered  the  sites  of  San  Diego 
and  Monterey.  There  was  apparently  no  increase  of  knowledge 
thereafter  for  150  years.  Most  of  this  time  CaUfomia  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  an  island  or  a  group  of  islands.  Jesuit 
missionaries  entered  Lower  California  as  early  as  1697,  maintain- 
ing themselves  there  until  Charles  III.'s  expulsion  in  X767  of  all 
Jesuits  from  his  dominions;  but  not  until  Russian  explorations 
in  Alaska  from  x  745-1765  did  the  Spanish  govemment  show 
interest  in  Upper  California.  Because  of  these  explorations,  and 
also  the  long-felt  need  of  a  refitting  point  on  the  California  coast 
for  the  galleons  from  Manila,  San  Diego  was  occupied  in  1 769 
and  Monterey  in  1770  as  a  result  of  urgent  orders  from  Charles 
III.  San  Francisco  Bay  was  discovered  in  the  former  year.  Mean- 
while the  Jesuit  property  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  turned  over 
to  Franciscan  monks,  but  in  x 772  the  Dominicans  took  over  the 
missions,  and  the  Franciscans  not  unwillingly  withdrew  to  Upper 
California,  where  they  were  to  thrive  remarkably  for  some  fifty 
years. 

This  is  the  mission  period — or  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
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^^^i^c,  of  foreign  immigration  and  of  foreign  influence. 
*^*^*^Fiaaciscans  were. mostly  Spaniards  in  blood  and  hi 
thies.    They  viewed  with  displeasure  and  foreboding  the 
jTlturbide's  emiHie  and  the  creation  of  the  republic.    They 
not  treasonabfe,  but  talked  much,  refusing  allegiance  to 
tg0i  government;  and  as  they  controlled  the  resources  of 
^^ony  sod  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  they  fdt  their 
^^th  against  the  local '  authority;  besides,  they  were  its 
nt  bcnefactois.    But  secularizatiMi  was  in  harmony  with 
of  republican  ideas.    There  was  talk  in  CaUfomia  of 
"^^iXi  of  man  and  neoph3rtes,  and  of  the  sins  of  friars.    The 
were  never  intended  to  be  permanent.   The  mission- 
only  the  field  workers  sent  out  to  convert  and  civilize 
_dians,  who  were  to  be  turned  over  then  to  the  regular 
the  monks  pushing  further  onward  into  new  fields.    This 
^  t  well-established  policy  of  Spain.    In  1813  the  Spanish 
ocdeied  the  iccularization  of  all  missions  in  America  that 


were  ten  years  old,  but  this  decree  was  not  published  in  C 
until  1821.  After  that  secularization  was  the  burning 
in  Califonuan  politics.  In  2826  a  beginm'ng  toward  it  v 
in  partially  emancipating  the  neophytes,  but  active  and  1 
secularization  of  the  missions  did  not  begin  until  1834; 
it  was  consummated  at  sixteen  missions  out  of  twenty- 
by  2840  at  all.  At  some  of  the  missions  the  monks  ac 
as  temporary  curates  for  the  dvil  authorities,  until  in  i{ 
all  the  missions  were  sold  by  the  government.  Unfoi 
the  manner  of  carrying  it  out  discredited  a  policy  neith< 
nor  bad  in  itself,  increasing  its  importance  in  the 
struggles  of  the  time.  The  friars  were  in  no  way  mil 
Califomians  did  not  share  Mexican  resentments  against  S] 
and  the  national  laws  directed  against  these  were  in  1 
quietly  ignored  in  the  province.  In  183 1  the  mission 
led  to  a  rising  against  the  reactionary  clerical  rule  of  ( 
Manuel  Victoria.    He  was  driven  out  of  the  province. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  op^ra  bouffe  wars.  Th 
underlying  them  were  serious  enough.  In  the  first  pla 
was  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Mexican  rule,  whid 
plished  nothing  tangible  for  good  in  California, — alth( 
plans  were  as  excellent  as  could  be  asked  had  there  o 
peace  and  means  to  realize  them;  however,  it  made  the 
of  sending  convicts  as  soldiers.  Califonuans  were  ent 
republicans,  but  found  the  benefits  of  republicanism 
coming.  The  resentment  of  the  Franciscans,  the  pre 
these  and  other  reactionaries  and  of  Spaniards,  the  at 
foreign  residents,  and  the  ambitions  of  leading  Ca 
families  united  to  foment  and  propagate  discontej 
feeling  against  Mexicans — those  "  de  la  otra  banda  " 
were  significantly  termed — invaded  political  and  ev< 
life.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  growing  jealousy 
northern  towns  and  southern  towns,  northern  fami 
southern  families.  These  entered  into  disputes  over  the 
of  tlie  capital  and  the  custom-house,  in  the  Franciscan 
also  (because  the  friars  came  some  from  a  northern  a 
from  a  southern  college),  and  in  the  question  of  the  dis' 
of  commands  in  the  army  and  offices  in  the  dvil  gov< 
Then  there  was  the  mission  question;  this  became  acut 
1833  when  the  friars  began  to  destroy,  or  sell  and  realiz 
mission  property.  The  next  decade  was  one  of  plunder 
in  mission  history.  Finally  there  was  a  real  growth  of  : 
anism,  and  some  rulers — notably  Victoria — were  wholl 
sympathy  with  anything  but  personal,  military  rule, 
these  causes  sprang  much  unrest  and  considerable  agita 

In  1828- 1829  there  was  a  revolution'of  unpaid  soldic 
by  natives,  against  alleged  but  not  serious  abuses,  th 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  native  govt 
In  1 83 1  Governor  Victoria  was  deposed;  in  1836  ( 
Mariano  Chico  was  frightened  out  of  the  province; 
(xovemor  Nicolas  Gutierrez  and  in  1844- 184  5  Governor 
Micheltorena  were  driven  out  of  office.  The  leading 
headed  this  last  rising.  There  was  talk  of  indep 
but  sectional  and  personal  jesilousies  could  not  b 
come.  In  all  these  wars  there  was  not  enough  blood 
discolour  a  sword.  The  rising  of  1836  against  Guticrr 
to-day  most  interesting,  for  it  was  in  part  a  protest  ag; 
growth  of  federalism  in  Mexico.  California  was  even 
to  as  (declared  to  be  seems  much  too  strong  a  stater 
Estado  Libre  y  Soberano;  and  from  1836  to  1S38,  v 
revolutionary  governor,  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  was  recog 
the  Mexican  government,  which  had  again  inclined  to  fe 
and,  besides,  did  not  take  the  matter  very  seriously, 
government  rested  simply  on  local  sentiment.  The  sat 
of  this  ended  all  difficulties. 

By  this  time  foreign  influence  was  showing  itself  of  im|: 
Foreign  commerce,  which  of  course  was  contraband 
contrary  to  all  Spanish  laws,  was  active  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century.  It  was  greatly  stimulated 
during  the  Spanish- American  revolutions  (the  Lima 
and  Panama  trade  dating  from  about  1813),  for,  as  the 
Califomian  authorities  practically  ignored  the  law,  si 
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was  unnecessary;  tlua  ttas,  indeed,  much  greater  after  1822 
under  the  high  duties  (in  1836-1840  generally  about  100%)  of 
the  Mexican  tariffs.  In  the  early  'forties  some  three>fourths  of 
the  imports,  even  at  Monterey  itself,  are  said  to  have  paid  no 
duties,  being  landed  by  agreement  with  the  officials.  Wholesale 
and  retail  trade  flouri^ed  all  along  the  coast  in  defiance  of  pro- 
hibitory laws.  American  trade  was  by  far  mo&t  important.  The 
Boston  traders — ^whose  direct  trade  began  in  1822,  but  the  in- 
direct ventures  long  before  that — were  men  of  decided  influence 
in  California.  The  trade  supplied  almost  all  the  clothing, 
merchandise  and  manufactures  used  in  the  province;  hides  and 
furs  were  given  in  exchange.  If  foreign  trade  was  not  to  be 
received,  still  less  were  foreign  travellers,  under  the  Spanish  laws. 
However,  the  Russians  came  in  1805,  and  in  181 2  founded  on 
Bodega  Bay  a  post  they  held  tfll  1841,  whence  they  traded  and 
hunted  (even  in  San  Francisco  Bay)  for  furs.  From  the  day  of 
the  earliest  foreign  commerce  sailors  and  traders  of  divers 
nationalities  began  to  settle  in  the  province.  In  1826  American 
hunters  first  crossed  to  the  coast;  in  1830  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  began  operations  in  northern  California.  By  this  time 
the  foreign  element  was.  considerable  in  number,  and  it  doubled 
in  the  next  six  years,  althou^  the  true  overland  immi^tion  from 
the  United  States  began  only  about  1840.  Asa  class  foreigners 
vere  respected,  and  they  were  influential  beyond  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  They  controlled  commerce,  and  were  more 
energetic,  generally,  than  were  the  natives;  many  were  natural- 
ized, held  generous  grants  of  land,  and  had  married  into  Cali- 
fomian  families,  not  excluding  the  most  select  and  influential. 
Most  prominent  of  Americans  in  the  interior  was  John  A.  Sutter 
(1803-1880),  who  held  a  grant  of  eleven  square  leagues  around 
the  present  site  of  Sacramento,  whereon  he  built  a  fort.  His 
position  as  a  Mexican  ofificial,  and  the  location  of  his  fortified 
post  on  the  border,  commanding  the  interior  country  and  lying 
on  the  route  of  the  overland  immigrants,  made  him  of  great  im- 
portance in  Uie  y^rs  preceding  and  immediately  following 
American  occupation;  although  he  was  a  man  of  slight  abilities 
and  wasted  his  great  opportxmities.  Other  settlers  in  the 
coast  towns  were  also  of  high  standing  and  importance.  In 
short,  Americans  were  hospitably  received  and  very  well  treated 
by  the  government  and  the  people;  despite  some  formalities 
and  ostensible  surveillance  there  was  no  oppression  whatever. 
There  was,  however,  some  jealousy  of  the  ease  with  which 
Americans  secured  land  grants,  and  an  entirely  just  dislike  of 
"  bad  "  Americans.  The  sources  from  which  all  the  immigrants 
were  recruited  made  inevitable  an  element  of  lawlessness  and 
truculence.  The  Americans  happened  to  predominate.  Along 
with  a  full  share  of  border  individuality  and  restlessness  they 
had  the  usual  boisterous  boastfulness  and  a  racial  contempt, 
which  was  arrogantly  proclaimed,  for  Mexicans, — often  too  for 
«  Mexican  legal  formalities.  The  early  comers  were  a  conservative 
Amerieaa  force  in  politics,  but  many  of  the  later  comers  wanted 
mud  Ban-  to  make  California  a  second  Texas.  As  early  as  1805 
Jj^**^"  (at  the  time  of  James  Monroe's  negotiations  for 
^'"^  Florida),  there  are  traces  of  Spain's  fear  of  American 
ambitions  even  in  this  far-away  province.  It  was  a  fear  she  felt 
for  all  her  American  possessions.  Spain's  feais  passed  on  to 
Mexico,  the  Russians  being  feared  only  less  than  Americans.  An 
offer  was  made  by  President  Jackson  in  1835  to  buy  the  northern 
part  of  California,  including  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  was  refused. 
In  1836  and  1844  Americans  were  prominent  in  the  incidents  of 
revolution;  divided  in  opinion  in  both  years  they  were  neutral 
in  the  actual  "  hostilities  "  of  the  latter,  but  some  gave  active 
support  to  the  governor  in  1836.  From  1836  on,  foreign  inter- 
ference was  much  talked  about.  Americans  supposed  that 
Great  Britain  wished  to  exchange  Mexican  bonds  for  California; 
France  also  was  thought  to  be  watching  for  an  opening  for 
gratifying  supposed  ambitions;  and  all  parties  saw  that  even 
without  overt  act  by  the  United  States  tlw  progress  of  American 
settlement  seemed  likely  to  gain  them  the  province,  whose 
connexion  with  Mexico  had  long  been  a  notoriously  loose  one.  A 
considerable  literature  written  by  travellers  of  all  the  countries 
named  had  before  this  discussed  all  interests.    In  1840  for  too 


active  interest  in  politics  some  Americans  and  EngUshmen  were 
temporarily  expelled. 

In  1842  Commodore  T.  A.  C.  Jones  (i  789-1858)  of  the  United 
States  navy,  believing  that  war  had  broken  out  between  his 
country  and  Mexico  and  that  a  British  force  was  about  to  seize 
Califomia,raised  the  American  flag  over  Monterey  (October  21st), 
but  finding  that  he  had  aaed  on  misinformation  he  lowered  the 
flag  next  day  with  due  ceremony  and  warm  apology.  In  CaU> 
fomia  this  incident  served  only  to  open  up  agreeable  personal 
relations  and  social  courtesies,  but  it  did  not  tend-  to  clarify  the 
diplomatic  atmosphere  It  showed  the  ease  of  seizing  the 
country,  the  indifference  of  the  natives,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
United  States  government.  Mexico  sought  to  prevent  American 
immigration,  but  the  local  authorities  would  not  enforce  such 
orders,  however  positive.  Between  1843  and  1845,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  opened  consulates.  By 
1845  there  was  certainly  an  agreement  in  opinion  among  all 
American  residents  (then  not  700  in  number)  as  regards  the  future 
of  the  country.  The  policy  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  these 
years  is  unknown.  That  of  the  United  States  is  fully  known. 
In  1845  Ihc  American  consul  at  Monterey,  Thomas  O.  Ijtrkin 
(i  802-1858) ,  was  instructed  to  work  for  the  secession  of  California 
from  Mexico,  without  overt  aid  from  the  United  States,  but  with 
their  good-will  and  sympathy.  He  very  soon  gained  from  leading 
officers  assurances  of  such  a  movement  before  1848.  At  the  same 
time  American  naval  officers  were  instructed  to  occupy  the  port, 
in  case  of  war  with  Mexico,  but  first  and  last  to  work  for  the 
good- will  of  the  natives.  In  1845  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont, — 
whose  doings  in  California  in  the  next  two  years  were  among  the 
main  assets  in  a  life-long  reputation  and  an  unsuccessful  presi- 
dential campaign, — ^while  engaged  in  a  government  surveying 
expedition,  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the  Califomian 
authorities  by  suspicious  and  very  possibly  intentionally 
provocative  movements,  and  there  was  a  show  of  miUtary  force 
by  both  parties.  Fr£mont  had  mformation  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  men  that  made  him  believe  early  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  be  inevitable;  he  was  also  oflkially 
informed  of  Larkin's  secret  task  and  in  no  way  authorized  to 
hamper  it.  Resentment,  however,  incited  him  to  personal 
revenge  on  the  Califomian  government,  and  an  ambition  that 
clearly  saw  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  prompted  him  to  improve  it 
unscrupulously  for  his  own  advancement,  leaving  his 
government  to  support  or  disavow  him  according  as 
war  should  come  or  not.  In  violation  therefore  of 
international  amities,  and  practically  in  disobedience  of  orders, 
he  broke  the  peace,  caused  a  band  of  Mexican  cavalry  mounts 
to  be  seized,  and  prompted  some  American  settlers  to  occupy 
Sonoma  (14U1  June  1846).  This  episode  is  known  as  the  "  Bear 
Flag  War,"  inasmuch  as  there  was  short-lived  talk  of  making 
California  an  independent  state,  and  a  flag  with  a  bear  as  an 
emblem  (California  is  still  popularly  known  as  the  Bear  Flag 
State)flew  for  a  few  days  at  Sonoma.  It  was  a  very  small,  very 
disingenuous,  inevitably  an  anomalous,  and  in  the  vanity  of 
proclamations  and  other  concomitant  incidents  rather  a  ridiculous 
affair;  and  fortunately  for  the  dignity  of  history— and  for 
Fremont — it  was  quickly  merged  in  a  larger  question,  when 
Commodore  John  Drake  Sloat  (1780-1867)  on  the  7th  of  July 
raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States  over  Monterey,  proclaiming 
California  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The  opening  hostilities 
of  the  Mexican  War  had  occurred  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
excuses  and  explanations  later  given  by  Frimont — military 
preparations  by  the  Califomian  authorities,  the  imminence  of  their 
attack,  ripening  British  schemes  for  the  seizure  of  the  province, 
etc. — made  up  the  stock  account  of  hbtorians  until  the  whole 
truth  came  out  in  x  886  (in  Royce's  Calif omia) .  Califomians  had 
been  very  friendly  to  Americans,'but  Larkin's  intimates  thou^t 
they  had  been  tricked,  and  the  people  resented  the  stealthy  and 
unprovoked  breaking  of  pejBUX,  and  unfortunately  the  Americans 
did  not  known  how  to  treat  them  except  inconsiderately  and 
somewhat  contemptuously.  The  result  was  a  feeble  rising  in  the 
south.  The  country  was  fully  pacified  by  January  1847*  Tlie 
aftermath  of  Fremont's  filibustering  acts,  followed  as  they  were 
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bjr  idkoOy  needless  hostilities  and  by  some  injustice  then  and 
bter  in  the  attitude  of  Americans  toward  the  natives,  was  a 
growing  naisanderstanding  and  estrangement,  regrettable  in 
Califomum  history.  Thus  there  was  an  end  to  the  "  lotos-land 
society  "  of  Califomk.  Another  society,  less  hospitable,  less 
happy,  ksa  contented,  but  also  less  mild,  better  tempered  for 
boildl&g  states,  and  more  "progressive,"  took  the  place  of 
the  old. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848  Mexico  ceded 
Cafifomia  to  the  United  States.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that 
gold  was  discovered,  and  the  new  territory  took  on 
great  national  importance.  The  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  it  began  in  Congress  in  1846, 
immediately  involving  the  question  of  shivery.  A 
fDixnis  conflict  developed,  so  that  nothing  was  accomplished  in 
two  soccessive  sessions;  even  at  the  end  of  a  third,  in  March 
1849,  the  only  prepress  made  toward  creating  a  government  for 
the  territoiy  was  that  the  national  revenue  laws  had  been 
extended  over  it  and  San  Franckoo  )iad  been  made  a  port  of 
entry.  Meanwhile  conditions  grew  intolerable  for  the  inhabit- 
ants. Before  the  end  of  the  war  Mexican  hiws  not  incompatible 
with  United  States  laws  were  by  international  law  supposed  to 
be  in  force;  but  nobody  knew  what  they  were,  and  the  uncer- 
tamties  of  vague  and  variable  alcalde  jurisdictions  were  increased 
when  Americans  began  to  be  alcaMes  and  grafted  English 
commoiKlaw  principles,  like  the  jury,  on  Califomian  practice. 
Never  was  a  population  more  in  need  of  clear  htws  than  the 
motky  Califomian  people  of  184^1849,  yet  they  had  none  when, 
with  peace,  military  iiile  and  Mexican  law  technically  ended. 
There  was  a  curfous  extra-legal  fusion  of  laws,  a  half-breed  legal 
system,aBd  no  definite  basis  for  either  law  orgovemment.  Even 
the  acts  and  theories  of  the  officials  were  very  inconsistent. 
Early  in  1849  temporary  local  governments  were  set  up  in 
various  towns,  and  in  September  a  convention  framed  a  free- 
state  constitution  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union.  On 
the  7th  of  September  1850  a  bill  finally  passed  Congress  admit- 
ting California  as  a  free  state.  This  was  one  of  the  bargains  in 
the  "  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  "  that  were  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  question  of  shivery  m  the  Territories.  Meanwhile 
the  gold  discoveries  culminated  and  surpassed  "  three  centuries 
of  wild  talk  about  gold  in  California."  For  three  months  there 
was  little  ezdtement,  then  a  wild  rush.  Settlements  were 
ooBq>letely  deserted;  homes,  farms  and  stores  abandoned. 
Ships  deserted  by  their  sailors  crowded  the  bay  at  San  Francisco 
—there  were  500  of  them  in  July  1850;  soldiers  deserted  whole- 
sde,  chordics  were  emptied,  town  councils  ceased  to  sit, 
aerdiants.  clerks,  hwyers  and  judges  and  criminals,  everybody, 
flocked  to  the  foothills.  Soon,  from  Hawaii,  Oregon  and  Sonora, 
from  the  Eastern  states,  the  South  Seas,  Australia,  South  America 
^  and  China  came  an  extraordinary  flow  of  the  hopeful 
yjy  and  adventurous.  In  the  winter  of  '48  the  rush  began 
from  the  states  to  Panama,  and  in  the  spring  across 
the  plains.  It  is  estimated  that  80,000  men  reached  the  coast 
ia  1849,  about  half  of  them  coming  overland;  three-fourths 
were  Americans.  Rapid  settlement,  excessive  prices,  reckless 
waste  of  money,  and  wild  commercial  ventures  that  glutted  San 
Francisco  with  all  objects  usable  and  unusable  made  the  following 
years  astounding  from  an  economic  point  of  view;  but  not  less 
bizarre  was  the  social  development,  nor  less  extraordinary  the 
problecas  of  sUte-buildmg  m  a  society  "  morally  and  socially 
tried  as  no  other  American  community  ever  has  been  tried  " 
(Royce).  There  was  of  course  no  home  life  in  cariy  California. 
Ia  X850  women  numbered  8%  of  the  population,  but  only  9% 
m  the  mining  counties.  The  miners  were  an  energetic,  covetous, 
wandering,  abnormally  excitable  body  of  men.  Occasionally  a 
kind  of  frenzy  even  would  seem  to  seize  on  them,  and  lured  by 
the  hope  of  new  deponts  of  unheard-of  richness  thousands 
«uuid  flodL  00  unfounded  rumours  to  new  and  perhaps  distant 
locslities,  where  many  mi^t  perish  from  disease  and  starvation, 
the  rest  letnming  in  poverty  and  rags.  Sudi  were  the  Kern 
River  fewr  of  185$  and  the  greater  "  Fraser  River  rush  "  of 
1858,  the  latter,  which  took  perhaps  ao/xx>  men  out  of  the  state, 


causing  a  terrible  amount  of  suffering.  Many  interior  towns 
lost  half  their  population  and  some  virtually  all  their  population 
as  a  result  of  this  emigration;  and  it  precipitated  a  real  estate 
crash  in  San  Francisco  that  threatened  temporary  ruin.  Mining 
times  in  California  brought  out  some  of  the  most  ignoble  and 
some  of  the  best  traits  of  American  character.  Professor  Josiah 
Royce  has  pictured  the  social-moral  process  by  which  society 
finally  impressed  its  "  claims  on  wayward  and  blind  individuals  " 
who  "  sought  wealth  and  not  a  social  order,"  and  so  long  as 
possible  shirked  all  social  obligations.  Through  varied  instru- 
ments— ^lynch  law,  popular  courts,  vigilance  committees — order 
was,  however,  enforced,  better  as  times  went  on,  until  there  was 
a  stable  condition  of  things.  In  the  economic  life  and  sodal 
diaracter  of  California  to-day  the  legacies  of  1848  are  plain. 

The  slavery  question  was  not  settled  for  California  in  1850. 
Until  the  CiWl  War  the  division  between  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  whose  organization  in  California  preceded  state-, 
hood,  was  essentially  based  on  slavery.  The  struggle  fused  with 
the  personal  contests  of  two  men,  rivals  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  William  McKendree  Gwin  (1805-85,  U.S.  senator, 
i8sotS5  and  1857-61),  the  leader  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and 
David  Colbreth  Broderick  (1819-1 859),  formerly  a  leader  of 
Tammany  in  New  York,  and  after  1857  a  member  from  California 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  champion  of  free  labour,  who 
declared  in  x86o  for  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 
Broderick 's  undoing  was  resolved  upon  by  the  slavery  party, 
and  he  was  killed  in  a  duel.  The  Gwin  party  hoped  to  divide 
California  into  two  states  and  hand  the  southern  over  to  slavery; 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  it  considered  the  scheme  of  a  Pacific 
coast  republic.  The  decade  1850-1860  was  also  marked  by  the 
activity  of  filibusters  against  Sonora  and  Central  America.  Two 
of  these — a  French  adventurer,  one  Gaston  Raoux,  comte  de 
Raousset-Boulbon  (181 7-1854),  and  William  Walker,  had  very 
picturesque  careers.  Ihe  state  was  thoroughly  loyal  when  war 
came.  The  later  'fifties  are  characterized  by  H.H.Bancroft  as 
a  period  of  "  moral,  political  and  financial  night."  National 
politics  were  put  first,  to  the  complete  ignoring  of  excessive 
taxation,  financial  extravagance,  ignorant  legislation  and 
corruption  in  California.  The  public  was  exploited  for  many 
years  with  impunity  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests.  One 
legacy  that  ought  to  be  briefly  noted  here  is  that  of 
disputed  land  grants.  Under  the  Mexican  regime  such 
grants  were  generous  and  common,  and  the  complicated 
formalities  theoretically  essential  to  their  validity 
were  very  often,  if  not  usually,  only  in  part  attended  to.  Titles 
thus  gained  would  never  have  been  questioned  under  continued 
Mexican  government,  but  Americans  were  una<^customed  to  such 
riches  in  land  and  to  such  laxity.  From  the  very  first  hundreds 
"  squatted  "  on  large  claims,  contesting  the  title.  Instead  of 
confirming  all  claims  existing  when  the  country  passed  to  the 
United  States,  and  so  ensuring  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
matter,  which  was  really  the  most  important  thing  for  the  peace 
and  purse  of  the  community,  the  United  States  government 
undertook  through  a  land  commission  and  courts  to  sift  the 
valid  from  the  fraudulent.  Claims  of  enormous  aggregate  value 
were  thus  considered  and  a  large  part  of  those  dating  from  the 
last  years  of  Mexican  dominion  (many  probably  artfully  con- 
cocted and  fraudulently  antedated  after  the  commission  was  at 
work)  were  finally  rejected.  This  litigation  filled  the  state  and 
federal  courts  for  many  years.  The  high  value  of  realty  in 
San  Francisco  naturally  offered  extraordinary  inducementf  to 
fraud,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  city  was  for  years  involved  in 
fraudulent  claims,  and  its  peace  broken  by  "  squatter  "-troubles. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  state's  life  were  disturbed  by  these 
controversies.  Land  monopoly  is  an  evil  of  large  proportions 
in  California  to-day,  but  it  is  due  to  the  laxness  of  the  United 
States  government  in  enabling  speculators  to  acciunulate  holdings 
and  not  to  the  original  extent  of  Mexican  grants. 

In  state  gubernatorial  elections  after  the  Civil  War  the 
Democrats  won  in  1867, 1875,1882,  1886, 1894;  the  Republicans 
in  1871, 1879, 1890, 1898,  1902, 1906, 1910.  Featuresof  political 
life  and  of  legislation  after  1876  were  a  strong  labour  agiution. 
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the  itiugglc  for  the  udiulon  of  tlia  CUnete,  for  the  control  o( 
hydnulk  mining,  initttlon,  and  the  advancement  by  iulc->id 
of  the  fiuit  iolemtii  the  Ual  three  of  which  have  already  b«a 
leferred  to  above.  Labour  csDditioiu  were  peculiar  in  the 
decade [oUmini  18)0.  Mining,  war  lime*  uid  the  bunding  of 
the  Central  Padhc  had  up  to  then  inflaied  piicei  and  prosperity. 
Then  there  came  a  slump;  probably  the  truth  ku  rilhei  that 
money  was  becomiBg  leu  utuwtuiall]'  ahuDdant  than  that  tliere 
.  was  any  ovcr-iuppl/  ol  tsboui.  The  tuniiag  oS  of  ume  1  ;,ooo 
ChiDCK  (priodpaUy  in  i8&9-iS]o)  from  the  Centnl  Pacific  linet 
who  docked  to  San  Ftandsco,  augmented  the  diKonlent  ol 
iflcotnpetents,  of  diaappoioted  late  immignnts,  and  the  reaction 
from  flush  time*.  Labour  unioni  became  atnng  and  demon- 
Itralive.  In  1877-1878  Denii  Kearney  (1817-1907),  an  Iriih 
dnyraan  and  demagogue  of  conaiderable  force  and  daring, 
beaded  the  diicontented.  This  11  called  the  "land-tbu  agiu- 
tion  "  from  the  favourite  meeiing-plice  [in  Sao  Fnncisw]  of 

if  these  ^an  wu  the  Constitution  of  1879, 
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I  1879  California  voted  againat  further 
by  154,^j8  to  88j.  Congress  re-enacted  exclusion  legislation 
1903.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  Chinese  in  early  years  we 
often  abused  in  the  mining  country  and  Uicir  rights  most  u 
justly  neglected  by  the  law  and  ils  oifice™.  Men  among  t: 
meet  respected  in  Calliomia  Uoaquin  Miller,  H.  H.  Bancrc 
and  othen}  have  laid  moat  in  praise  and  defence  of  the  Chinama 
From  nilroad  making  to  cooking  he  hii  pioved  his  abiliii 
i  Irullworthincss.     He  [1  found  to-day  io  the  mines  ai 
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development  of  the  ilate,  and  of  trade  to  the  Orient,  the  viers 
of  the  mercenary  taboui-contractor  and  of  the  philantbro|nst, 
the  [actor  of  "  upper-race  "  repugnance,  the  "  economic-leech" 
argument,  the  '  rat-rice-filth-and-opium "  argument,  have  all 
entered  into  the  problem-  Certain  it  ia  that  though  the  unpre- 
judiced must  admit  that  eiclusion  has  not  been  stall  an  unmiied 
blessing,  yet  the  consensus  of  ofdnion  is  that  a  large  population, 

theit  earnings  to  China,  living  in  the  main  meanly  at  best,  and 
practically  without  wives,  children  or  honwSj  I*  socially 

than  the  other  population  alTords.  The  eaciusion  nau  mucn  10 
do  with  making  the  huge  single  crop  ranches  unprofitable  and  in 
leading  to  their  replacement  by  srnall  farms  and  varied  crops. 
Many  of  the  Chinese  now  in  the  state  arc  wealthy.  Race  feeling 
against  them  has  become  much  lest  marked. 

One  outcome  of  early  mission  history,  the  "  Pious  Fund  of 
the  Califomiai."  claimed  in  1901  the  attention  of  the  Hague 
TribunaL  [See  AaairaaTtOH,  iNTtlNAIioNaL.  Hague  cases 
section.)  In  1906-1Q07  there  was  throughout  the  state  a  re- 
markable anli.Japanese  agitation,  centring  In  San  Francisco 
(f.i.)  and  affecting  international  lelationi  and  national  politics. 
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/  govenum  were  appointed  and  the  beginning  of  their 
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ice  given.    Sometimes  chia  is  to  bi  regarded  as  begini 
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>efon  Ibe  name  of  one  of  the  Spa>u>h 
acted  only  <id  iticrim.  and,  in  the  case  of 
he  officer  named  nirlected  as  lieutenant 

.-For  liat  of  work.  «  California,  see  t 

J  California  Xiirsry  SiUUia,  No.  9,~  iMj.  "Unci  Prinl^'™» 
of  California"!  catalogue  of  state  oSicial  publicaiioaa  bv  State 
Library  [Sacranvnlo,  1894).    The  following  may  be  cited  taei<  on 

'T^poGaaFHV.— J.  Muir.  Jfnolm'ai  if  Califanna  (New  York. 
1S94):  H.CanTKtl.-'Dkiioiuiy  of  Elevations"  (1S98).  and  "River 
Pmfilin."  publications  of  VniUd  Slala  Cnlniiail  Surtrj:  C.  W. 
James.  n<  IfonicTI  s/ Me  Ci^croifD  Zlelirf  [s  vol!.,  Bouon.  1W>6|. 

CLIliaiE,  &C.—  IJ.S.  DtperlmtM  ^  ^rtlaflin,  CWi/cmia 
aimalt  and  Crsf  Srma.  monthly  repona;    E.  5.  Holden.  Kaardri 

7-m(?^(Ca'I!rorTiik°St"lillnbveriily.°'i(i«7);  StiM  SUltVtlrAi" 
mtnl  Apickiliai.  Wiallur  Btrtau.  BulUiiii.  Aleiaoder  C.  McAdie. 
"Climaiology  of  California  ■■  (Washington,  190J}.  There  is  a 
great  miaa  of  geneiai  deicripiive  lliemun,  espectsllv  on  Soulh- 
em  California,  such  at  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Our  lUiy  (New  York, 
tSgll^  Kate  Sanborn.  A  TruUiftl  Womai  in  SaUktrn  CalUirrwia 
(tiewYatk.  189});  W.  UndleyandJ.  P.  Mdnev,  CWi/nnusriAi 
5r»lli  (Ne>  York.  1S9&):  J.  W.  Hanson,  Amnitan  tidy  (Chicago. 
i»96);  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  5oi.ttm.  Coliftniiii  [New  York.  i«86),  4c. 
Fainu,  Floia.— Muir,  sp.  cil.;    Unilid  StaUl  Ctcli 


•■Fon;. 


- ,-  ..  ,.,  ...      Jnited  Slates  Foi 

Reserves":  V-iiUd  SuUa  Dmtin  s/  Ftnttn.  BHlUlin  No. 
"  A  Short  Account  al  the  Big  Tmi  of  Calilomia  "  (iw»).  No. 
"  The  RedWDod  "  (a  volume.  1901).  also  PrsUliimial  Paptri, 
No.  8,  J.  B.  Leiherg.  "  ForeB  tondition.  in  the  Northern  Sil 
Nevada  "(190J);  Oiii/tmia  Bearil 0} Fmary,  KiptrU  (iSSs- 


'Appointed  1837,  a 


nof  1831- 


iBjji 


uX'a^l^tS^' 


"Bukcical  Surviy  al  Mi.  ShuU  ";  Vniltd  Stala  Dtfnrtmtmt 
Affx^tmt,  CvWri^Mvu  fnrm  t/nU  SUIrl  MuicnuJ  Hrriariiim, 
IT..  [>«■  F-  V.  CevUle,  ''  BoUny  of  Dmlh  Valley  EipcdLlun  "; 
.Sue  Btard  ef  Fiik  Cinniinmiri.  RiparU.  fiam  1S77,  C/nilnl 
Slila  FuA  Crmmiiiiaittri.  .4i<iiiul  RcpgrU.  IrDin  iSll.and  BuUtli'U 
h™  iSgl;  J.  It  Conw,  ■- Flora  of  the  Cout  IJindt  ■' (1M7).  brinj 

fnoc^ofi.  Vnanri.  tad  Occeiiima! Paprrt;  G.  j.  Peins,  Studia 
m  Al  Cevl  Ridmaai  (publiabon  of  Lelind  Sunfoid  jr.  Univenity, 

AquCDLIUII. — Catilaniia  AtrvnUnrai  Extrramail  Stalian, 
B.Il>AufT<»l  l»^;  Rlptmel  Uk  Stale  Dairy  BMrcaa.  tnm  l^S; 
SlOr  Bmri  tj  HftKiiBat,  Rtparls.  1M9-1894;  UniUi  Slalrl 
/"mavi    ilfwi  saH  igoo.  nportiDafrn(m[iDn. 

S.  _HitnU.   Kunirii]   1^   Caiij-irwia    (^   ed., 
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CaltJerwiA.  prepared  by - 

■cmo.  iSo^l;  V*iui  Suui  Tmuxry,  Bb      .   ,   . 

pmuiii^  and  Olher  Indinlrin  of  C>lifaniiii'''^^[ii(Un  1890, 
nimble  lot   vbole   period   beloie   189a);    Uniltd  Slala  Cnuwei, 

(Sain:  Cmlifania  SUU  Baari  ri  Trait  (Sin  FrmKim],  jtiniuJ 
hfrn  Imm  Itoa  On  Minenl  Indiutrin^.  R.  Brownr,  Report 
n  ~  MiBsal  ReBURO  at  (he  Sutei  tnd  lemtnriei  wn(  of  (be 
Raekr  MoaaUim  "  ( Uniui  Suiut  Tnamry.  a  mU.,  Wuhinpon, 
iUr-iU»:  Cnttrf  .Slam  Cubfiiol  Sumj.  Aiinmd  Rtparti, 
Mmmt  Attmrtti;  eoAHill  Alio  tM  biblioanphiet  of  publiutiona 
tl  tbe  .SMn,  iHued  u  BmlUtiv:  Calgmit  Suu  Ititini  Btrta*' 
■dlitdu  [RHi  i(U.  mte  emeciilly  No.  10. 1904.  by  A.  W.  Vodpn. 
~  BAIiiicniihy  Rbliac  to  ibe  CcoliKy,  fiiamaekiry  ind  Minenl 
ReBons  Id  tilira^  "  dad  ed^TiJie  in  belncKJ^  No.  10. 
i*g6):  CitaW«>  Orii  C[Mt«£uin,  Reptni  (in  rfmiuf  Riparti 
C^tf  Br"'-""   "-^"J  Ci.b-  «^^  r_«  «a».^ 


-E.>.  TRwlweU?%('c«iMtf>«i  ^Uu  Suu  cf 
'  (Sun  Fiudiaii  l¥a);  Jmhu  BbUoki 
-•'■iriiS.iiiL.R.  D.Hunt, 


Hitury  and  Pililial  ktiaa, 

_     mia'i   Fine   Camcitinlni    ;   jmoii 

AiaJtmyifPailialamiSaeialScliHa.iiL.R.D. 
-  -    -  -•--•■• — ■-    ig46-[«49":  Repotu  of  Ifae  1 


a  <d  CJUt ._^  ._„    ,  ..., 

lU  and  ftdrnJuiMnchre  bouda  of  the 

.  , 1),  and  alB  tbt  Apfttdix  M  llu  Jmnult  uf  Iht 

ite  aW  AueflfUy,  whicb  omtaiat,  opedaUy  la  tba  cailier  decadu 
«  tbe  ribic'a  hiHory,  many  of  theae  atate  official  reporu  along 
*itb  valuable  lefblalln  reoirta  of  varied  chancier. 

Hnioai. — Accouati  of  the  valuable  arehlvea  In  Bancroft,  and  by 
I.  E.  EUridcein  Cali}nia  Ctmaltpal  £bcwV  (looi);  elabonle 
Ubliufiafjiipa  ia  Baacnft  witb  analytea  and  appnoattoni  of  nuny 
tofbi.  tX  reneral  icDpe  and  fimdaraental  InpoftaDce  is  the  wotL 
d  on  nm.  Hubert  HTBancnfe  and  TheodoRH.  HitleU.  Tbe 
s  ha*  pnfaliihed  a  Biamy  of  CUMnH,  jc«i-i«(b  (7  vota., 
^ : .»._.^),  J„  Ctl^inia   ■>-— '     .-i-  -'-i 


&■  Ftanciinjk   1884-1890).  I 
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1B7).  T*M  volomea  were  hnely  written  und 
Amina  aiKl  eontnl  by  an  omce  itafF.  and  an 
vjlse;  they  are  a  vaat  itorehouae  of  detailed  nu 
firat  wefutDeH.  althoiKh  thdr  Judnnenli  of  i 
■dbioate  and  prejiidkM-  Ai  reBardt  events  th 
adatantial  accaracy  and  adnuacy.  Written  L 
*iae  uaifDnn  ia  treatment  and  eood  jbdgBient. 
Aute^  if  Calilrtiua  U  vdIi.,  ^  Fnnciico.  1S83- 
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oiled  by  R.  H.  Dana'a 


,, .. ,..**i  (New  York,  18^^; 

and  Akaaadn  Forbea.  Callttrnia:  A  Hiutry  V  Vpfrr  and  LcKtr 
Caliirmim  frrm  Uuir  FirU  iHtitrtry  U  On  PttttM  ftrnt  (London. 
t*yt):  KT  alio  F.  W.  Btackmar,  "Suniih  Innituiioni  of  the 
Snthveat  ~  (Jitai  HtpHni  UnarrsUy Sltiiis,  tSal).  A  beautiful, 
vnid  aad  reputedly  very  accurate  picture  of  the  old  Hciety  n 
nien  in  Helen  Hunt  Jadaoa'a  novel,  Jioiwiw  (New  York.  18^4]. 

the*eaRboolnbyFalherZ,Entelhaft.7^^>n>>cficaiu<a  Cal'fiiniia 
(Harbor5prfnn.Michieaii.l899),writtenealirelyfitonia  Fianciacan 
■andpoint:  CT  F.  Carter,  Jfutw  <f  Knot  Ctliftruia  (San  Fran- 
-'  -  .  1900):  Bryan  J.  Ctinch.  CMmia  and  la  ifiuwiu:  Tluir 
■    "■ t«#tU(a(Iv-     ■ 
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<!•  ■«  J.  F.  Dsyle.  BtMrt  •/  H^  n*u  ^M 

^^<m  of  J.  H.'Ralilon,  a^m  of  tbe  United 
-1  JT.i ,._  _<  .1.-  bL...  Fund  of  the  Cali- 


fomiai"  IWaikimlon.  190a}.    Or 

bsn  boolia  of  the  time  are  I.  Q.  Thonton'i  0»(ea  ai . 

(1  voU.,  New  York.  1B49)  iHEdward  Bryant'i  Kial  I  Sow  im 
bmii  (New  York,  il4tj ;  W.  Shaw'iCiWin  fhBMi  (London.  iSjil ; 
Bayanl  Taylor-a  fUtro^  (I  vola.,  New  York.  iSh>):  W.  ColtDn^a 
TJbw  Ymn  in  Califinia  (New  York.  iByi);  E.  C.  BuSum'a  Sa 
ilnMt  ialluCM  Ummfnm  a  Jgtnul  af  TIaet  Yttaf  Kaidniit 
n  Uffir  and.Ltwrr  CaSamnia  (Landon,  la^o)-  J.  T.  Bnoki' 
Fn^BamOt  amentlht  aa  Fi"'"' 'I  ■^'■■•'■''  .-"i  r.  r.  F~.- 
CaU  Ritjima  If  CatOar  ' 


ipanefaiifa 

Banotif  t'a  Ft 

of  Military  Coveramc 
Sula."  in  vol.  n.  Ni 
SlniiH  n  BiUin,  J 


;hew  Yo,!..  18S4). 


■™<  (New 
nriCAw- 
J  minim 


fp  (Bmii 
ano  iroot«T  lllr,  the  novo  a.w  ..-.i..:-u,  :..i^  y^.r..  ^i  _.n  natie. 

(New  YoT*,  iB8o™i  J.  Fie'ld!^^raiia'R^/aua««  c^  EalS 
l>flyj  ia  Calififmia  (privately  puhliahed,  cnpyrigbt  1S93). 

CALIFOHHU.  LOVER  (Bsf'a  Calijomia),  a  long  narrow 
peoinaula  between  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Padbc  f>ceaQ, 
fonninf  a  teiritory  of  tbe  republic  of  Mexico.  Pop.  (iS9s)t 
43,145;  (1900)  47,634,  Lower  California  a  a  Butbwaid  ex- 
teniion  t>f  the  Slate  of  California,  United  Sutes,  and  ia  toucbed 
by  only  one  of  the  Mencan  lUtes.  that  of  Sonoia  on  the  E.  Tbe 
pcninaula  ia  about  760  m.  loog  and  from  3a  to  150  m.  wide,  and 
baiananaof  sS^jiSaqm.  It  i)  tnvened  throughout  ill  entire 
length  by  an  irregular  range  of  barren  mountaini,  which  alopea 
toward  the  Pacific  In  a  suclcinon  of  low  hills,  but  breaki  down 
abruptly  lowanl  the  Gulf.  The  cout  hai  tvo  or  three  good 
ihcltercd  bay>,  that  of  La  Pax  on  the  Gulf  aide  and  oi  Uagda- 
lena  on  the  Pacific  aide  being  beat  known.  The  coait  ia  bordered 
by  numerous  islands,  cqKcially  on  the  eastern  aide.  Tlie  general 
appearance  ol  tlie  surface  is  arid  and  desotate,  partly  because  of 
the  volcanic  remains,  and  partly  because  of  the  scanty  ninfall, 
which  is  insuffident  to  siu>port  vegetation  other  than  liut  of  the 
desert  except  in  the  deeper  mountain.  vaUeyi.  The  northern 
part  is  hot  and  dry,  tike  aautbcm  Califomii,  but  the  aouthem 
part  receives  more  rain  and  has  some  fertile  tncts,  with  a  mild 
and  pleasant  climate.  The  principal  natural  product  in  this 
region  is  arckit.  or  Spanish  moss,  but  by  means  of  irrigation  tbo 
s(h1  produces  a  considerable  variety  oE  pitxlucts,  including  sugar 

aheep  and  cattle  are  raised  in  the  fertile  valleys,  but  only  to  & 
limited  extent.  The  terribJiy  is  rich  in  mijieials,  among  which 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  gypsum,  coal  and  salt.  Tbe  silver 
mines  near  La  Fax  were  worked  by  the  Jesuits  as  early  as  ^  joe. 
There  are  alio  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  Gulf,  La  Pai  being 
the  headquarten  of  the  industry,  and  whale  fisheries  on  the  W. 
coast  in  the  vidnity  of  Magdalena  Bay.  The  devdopment  of 
mining  and  other  industries  in  the  territory  has  led  to  ab  exten- 
sion of  the  California  railway  system  southward  iuto  thepenitisula, 
with  the  Mexican  government's  pcnnisdon,  the  first  section  of 


northern  having  itscaiHtal  at  the  insignificant  little  village  of  La 
Ensenada.  on  Todos  Ssntos  Bay,  and  the  aouthem  having  its 
capital  at  La  Pax,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  opening  into  the  Gulf. 
La  Paz  is  a  port  of  call  for  steamships  running  between  Mazallsn 
and  San  Francisco,  and  had  a  population  of  5056  in  1900.  La 
Ensenada  (pop.  in  1906,  about  1500),  65  m.  by  sea  S.  o(  SaD 
Diego,  f^l.,istheoiilyport  for  the  northern  part  ol  the  territory, 
andsuppliesadiilrict  extending  250  m.  along  the  coast  and  fio  m. 
inland.induding  the  mining  camps  of  the  north;  it  manufacturea 
and  exports  flour  and  leather. 

By  orders  of  f^on^  tbe  coast  of  Lower  California  was  explored 
in  IJ39  by  Francisco  de  UUoa,  but  no  settlement  resulted.  Il 
was  called  California,  the  name  (accDrding  to  E.  E.  Hale)  being 
derived  from  a  popular  Spanish  romance  of  that  time,  entitled 
Striai  it  Etfiaiidiam.  in  which  an  island  named  California  w» 
mealioiied  and  lituated  "  on  tbe  right  hand  of  the  Indica,  very 
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near  the  terrestrial  paradise."  The  name  must  have  been  given 
derisively,  as  the  barren  coasts  of  .Lower  Gilifornia  could  not 
have  suggested  the  proximity  of  a  "  terrestrial  paradise."  The 
exploration  of  the  coast  did  not  extend  above  the  peninsula 
until  1842.  The  name  California  was  at  first  tidied  exduaively 
to  the  peninsula;  later,  on  the  supposition  that  a  strait  con- 
nected the  Pacific  with  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
name  Islas  Californias  was  frequently  used.  This  erroneous 
theory  was  held  as  late  as  1721.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
i^  X  597i  but  was  abandoned.  From  1633  ^  1683  five  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  settlement  at  La  Paz.  Finally 
the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  founding  a  mission  at  Loreto  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  in  about  26^  N.  lat.,  in  1697,  ftn<i  ^t  La  Paz  in  1720. 
At  the  time  of  their  expulsion  (1767)  they  had  sixteen  missions 
which  were  either  self-supporting  or  were  maintained  by  funds 
invested  for  that  ftpedal  purpose.  The  settlement  of  Upper 
California  began  in  1769,  after  which  the  two  provinces  were 
distinguished  as  California  Baja  or  Antigua,  and  California  Alta, 
the  seat  of  government  remaining  in  the  former  for  a  short  time. 
The  two  provinces  were  separated  in  1804,  were  united  under  one 
governor  residing  in  California  Alta  in  1825,  and  were  then  re- 
united in  a  single  department  through  the  political  changes  of 
1836,  which  lasted  no  later  than  1847.  Lower  California  was 
only  slightly  disturbed  by  the  struggle  for  independen<%  among 
the  Spanish- American  colonies,  but  in  1822  Admiral  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Chilean  revolutionists, 
appeared  on  the  coast  and  plundered  San  Josi  del  Cabo,  Todos 
Santos  and  Loreto.  In  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  La  Paz  and  other  coast  towns  were  occupied  by  small 
detachments  from  California.  Ini  853  a  filibustering  expedition 
against  Sonora  under  William  Walker  took  possession  of  La  Paz 
and  proclaimed  a  republic  consisting  of  Sonora  and  the  peninsula. 
Fearing  an  attack  from  the  mainland,  the  filibusters  first  with- 
drew to  La  Ensenada,  near  the  American  frontier,  and  then  in 
the  following  year  broke  up  altogether  during  an  attempt  to 
invade  Sonora  by  land.  A  revolution  under  the  leadership  of 
Marquez  de  Leon  in  1879  met  with  some  temporary  success,  but 
died  for  want  of  material  support  in  1880.  The  development 
of  mining  and  other  industries  since  that  time,  together  with 
vigorous  e£Forts  to  found  colonies  in  the  more  favoured  localities, 
have  greatly  improved  the  situation  in  the  territory. 

See  the  two  volumes  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's  North  Mexican  States  and 
Texas,  lettered  vols.  15  and  16  of  his  Works:  also  Arthur  Walbridge 
North,  The  Mother  of  Califomut  (San  Franciaco,  1908). 

GAUFORNIA,  UNIYERSITT  OF,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  state  universities  in  America,  situated  at  Berkeley, 
California,  on  the  E.  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  took  the  place 
of  the  College  of  California  (founded  in  1855),  received  Cali- 
fornia's portion  of  the  Federal  land  grant  of  1862,  was  chartered 
as  a  state  institution  by  the  legislature  in  x868,  and  opened  its 
doors  in  1869  at  Oakland.  In  1873  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
site.  In  the  revised  state  constitution  of  1879  provision  is 
made  for  it  as  the  head  of  the  state's  educationsi  system.  The 
grounds  at  Berkeley  cover  270  acres  on  the  lower  slopes  (299-900 
ft.)  of  the  Berkeley  Hills,  which  rise  1000  ft  or  more  above  the 
university;  the  view  over  the  bay  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
Golden  Gate  is  superb.  In  recent  years  new  and  better  buildings 
have  gradually  been  provided.  In  1896  an  international  archi- 
tectund  competition  was  opened  at  the  expense  of  Mrs  Phoebe  R. 
Hearst  (made  a  regent  of  the  university  in  1898)  for  plans  for  a 
group  of  buildings  harmonizing  with  the  university's  beautiful 
site,  and  ignoring  all  buildings  already  existing.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  in  1899  to  Emile  B£nard,  of  Paris.  The 
first  building  begun  under  the  new  plans  was  that  for  the 
college  of  mines  (the  gift  of  Mrs  Hearst),  completed  in  1907, 
providing  worthily  for  the  important  sdiool  of  mining,  from 
X885  directed  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Christy  (b.  1853);  California  Hall, 
built  by  state  appropriation,  had  been  completed  in  1906.  The 
Greek  theatre  (1903),  an  open-air  auditorium  seating  7500 
spectators,  on  a  hill-side  in  a  grove  of  towering  eucalypts,  was 
the  gift  of  William  Randolph  Hearst;  this  has  been  used 
regular^  for  concerts  by  the  university's  symphony  orchestra, 


under  the  professor  of  music,  John  Frederick  WoIIe  (b.  X863}, 
who  originated  the  Bach  Festivals  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  free 
public  concerts  are  given  on  Sunday  afternoons;  and  there 
have  been  some  remarkable  dramatic  performances  here,  notably 
Sudraka's  MricckakaUika  in  English,  and  Aeschylus's  Eumenides 
in  Greek,  in  April  1967.  There  are  no  dormitories.  Student 
self-government  works  through  the  "  Undergraduate  Students' 
Affairs  Committee  "  of  the  Associated  Students.  The  faculty  of 
the  university  has  its  own  social  club,  with  a  handsome  building 
on  the  grounds.  At  Berkd^  is  carried  on  the  work  in  the 
colleges  of  letters,  social  sciences,  natural  sdenoes,  commerce, 
agriculture,  mechanical,  mining  and  dvil  engineering,  and 
chemistry,,  and  the  first  two  years'  course  of  the  college  of 
medicine— the  Toland  Medical  College  having  been  absorbed  by 
the  university  in  1873;  at  Mount  Hamilton,  the  work  of  the 
Lick  astronomical  department;  and  in  San  Frandsoo,  that  of 
dentistry  (x888),  pharmacy,  law,  art,  and  the  concluding  (post 
graduate  or  clinical)  years  of  the  medical  course — the  San 
Francisco  Polyclinic  having  become  a  part  of  the  university  in 
1892.  Three  of  the  San  Francisco  departments  occupy  a  group 
of  three  handsome  buildings  in  the  western  part  of  the  dty, 
overlooking  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  Lick  astronomical  depart- 
ment (Lick  Observatory)  on  Mount  Hamilton,  near-  San  Jos6, 
occupies  a  site  covering  2777  acres.  It  was  founded  in  1875  by 
James  Lick  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  endowed  by  him  with 
$700,000,  $610,000  of  this  being  used  for  the  original  buildings 
and  equipments,  which  were  formally  transferred  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1888.  The  art  department  (San  Francisco  InsUtute 
of  art)  was  until  1906  housed  in  the  former  home  of  Mark  Hopkins, 
a  San  Francisco  "  railroad  king  ";  it  dated  from  1893,  under 
the  name  "  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art"  The  building  was 
destroyed  in  the  San  Frandsco  conflagration  of  1906;  but  under 
its  present  nape  the  department  resumed  woric  in  1907  on  the 
old  site.  At  the  university  farm,  of  nearly  750  acres,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Yolo  county,  instruction  is  given  in  practical  agriculture, 
horticulture,  dairying,  &c.;  courses  in  irrigation  are  given  at 
Berkdey;  a  laboratory  of  plant  pathology,  estaUished  in  1907 
at  Whittier,  Riverside  county,  and  an  experiment  station  on 
20  acres  of  land  near  Riverside,  are  for  the  study  of  plant  and 
tree  diseases  and  pests  and  of  their  remedies.  A  marine  Uologi- 
cal  laboratory  is  maintained  at  La  Jolla,  near  San  Diego,  and 
another,  the  Hertzstein  Researd^  Laboratory,  at  New  Monterey; 
the  Rudolph  Spreckels  Physiological  Laboratory  is  in  Berkeley. 
The  university  has  excellent  anthropological  and  archaeological 
collections,  mostiy  made  by  university  expeditions,  endowed  by 
Mrs  Hearst,  to  Peru  and  to  Egypt.  In  1907  the  imiversity 
library  contained  160,000  volumes,  ranking,  aiter  the  destruction 
of  most  of  the  San  Frandsco  libraries  in  1906,  as  the  largest 
collection  in  the  vicinity.  The  building  of  the  Doe  library 
(given  by  the  will  of  Charles  Franklin  Doe),  for  the  housing  of 
the  university  library,  was  begun  in  1907.  The  university  has 
also  the  valuable  Bancroft  collection  of  50,000  volumes  and 
countiess  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  dealing  prindpally  with 
the  history  of  the  Padfic  Coast  from  Aladca  through  Central 
America,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  r^on,  induding  Montana, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Western 
Texas.  This  collection  (that  of  the  historian  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft)  was  acquired  in  1905  for  $250,000  (of  which  Mr 
Bancroft  contributed  $xoo,ooo),  and  was  entrusted  (1907)  to  the 
newly  organized  Academy  of  Padfic  Coast  History.  The  library 
of  Karl  Weinhold  (1823-1901)  of  Berlin,  which  is  espedally  rich 
in  Germanic  linguistics  and  "  culture  history,"  was  presented  to 
the  university  in  1903  by  John  D.  Spreckels.  The  university 
publishes  The  University  of  California  Ckronide,  an  offidai 
record;  and  there  are  important  departmental  publications, 
espedally  those  in  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  edited 
by  Frederic  Ward  Putnam  (b.  1839),  induding  the  reports  of 
various  expeditions,  maintained  by  Mrs  Hearst;  in  physi- 
ology, edited  by  Jacques  Loeb  (b.  1859);  in  botany,  edited 
by  William  Albert  Setchell  (b.  1864);  in  zoology,  edited  by 
William  Emerson  Ritter  (b.  1859);  and  in  astronomy,  the 
publications  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  edited  by  William  Wallace 
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Caopbdl  (b.  i86a).  In  190a,  under  the  direction  of  Henzy 
liofse  Stephens  (b.  1857),  who  then  became  professor  of 
lasxary,  n  dqiartment  of  university  extension  was  organized; 
lectore  courses,  eapedally  on  history  and  literature,  were  de- 
livacd  in  1906-1907  at  fifteen  extension  "  centres,"  at  most  of 
whkh  dasses  of  study  were  fonned.  Annexes  to  the  university, 
but  having  no  coixMnate  connexion  with  it,  are  the  Berkeley 
Bible  Seminary  (Disciples  of  Christ),  the  Pacific  Theological 
Senynary  (CM^gresational),  the  Padfic  Coast  Baptist  Seminary 
and  a  Unitarian  schooL 

The  growth  of  the  university  has  been  extremely  rapid.  From 
1S90  to  1900  the  number  of  students  increased  fourfold.  In 
the  latter  year  the  university  of  California  was  second  t6  Harvard 
ooly  in  the  number  of  academic  graduate  and  undergraduate 
stodentSy  and  fifth  among  the  educational  institutions  <A  the 
country  in  total  enrolment  In  July  1907  there  were  5x9 
oScexs  in  the  faculties  and  2987  students,  of  whom  336  were  in 
the  prefeaaiooal  schoob  in  San  Francisco.  In  addition  there 
vexe  707  students  in  the  1906  summer  session,  the  total  for 
1906-1907  thus  being  3684;  of  this  number  1506  were  women. 
The  univenity  conferred  482  degrees  in  1907,  546  in  1906, 470  in 
190$.  The  affairs  of  the  university  are  adndnistered  by  a  board 
of  twen^-three  regents,  seven  state  offidala  and  heads  of 
edocatMNial  institutions,  being  members  «x  oficio,  and  sixteen 
other  members  being  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate  of 
the  state;  its  instruction  is  governed  by  the  faculties  of  the 
different  ooDeges,  and  an  academic  senate  in  which  these  are 
jomed.  The  gross  income  from  all  sources  for  1905-1906  was 
$1,564,190,  of  which  about  $800,000  was  income  from  invest- 
ments, state  and  govenunent  grants,  fees,  &c.,  and  the  remainder 
was  gifts  and  endowments.  "Diere  is  a  permanent  endowment  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,  partly  from  munificent  private  gifts, 
cspedaSy  fmn  Mrs  Hearst  and  from  Bffiss  Cora  Jean  Flood.  The 
ftnanrial  supiJuit  of  the  state  has  always  been  generous.  No 
tmtion  lee  b  charged  in  the  academic  colleges  to  students 
leaident  in  the  state,  and  only  $10.00  annually  to  students  from 
without  the  state.  The  university  maintains  about  90  tmder- 
gradnate  scholarships,  and  xo  graduate  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. All  able-bodied  male  students  are  required  to  take  the 
cosEses  in  military  science,  under  instruction  by  an  ofiBcer  of  the 
United  States  army  detailed  for  the  purpose.  Physical  culture 
and  hygiene  are  pccscribed  for  all  men  and  women.  A  state  law 
focbMift  the  sale  of  liquor  within  one  mile  of  the  university 
fpounds.  To  realise  the  ideal  of  the  university  as  the  head  of  the 
edocational  system  of  the  state,  a  system  of  inspection  of  high 
schoob  has  been  devebped,  whereby  schoob  reaching  the  pre- 
scribed standard  are  entitled  to  reconmiend  their  graduates  for 
sdraissiofi  to  the  university  without  examination.  It  was 
aoticqiated  at  one  time  that  the  foundation  of  the  Leland 
Stanfocd  Junior  University  at  Palo  Alto  would  injure  the  state 
iastitntion  at  Berkeley;  but  in  practice  thb  was  not  found  to 
be  the  case;  on  the  contrary,  the  competition  restdted  in  giving 
new  vigour  and  enterprise  to  tne  older  university.  Joseph  Le 
Coale  (professor  from  1872  to  1901)  and  Daniel  C.  Oilman 
(ptesident  in  1873-1875)  deserve  mention  among  those  formerly 
oaonected  with  the  university.  In  1899  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
(b.  1854)  became  presidenL  He  had  been  a  graduate  (1875) 
of  Brown  Univcxiity,  and  was  professor  first  of  comparative 
philology  and  then  of  Greek  at  Cornell  University;  hb  chief 
publications  are  Der  grieckiscke.lfominalaccent  (1885) ;  Analogy^ 
tmd  the  Setfe  ofitt  Applicaticn  in  Languagt  (1887) ;  Prind^  of 
la»pute  Cnmtk  (1891) ;  Tke  Organkation  of  Higher  BduaUion 
is  lAs  Untied  Stales  (1897);  Diottysos  and  Immortality  (1899); 
pad  L^e  ef  Alexander  the  Great  (1900). 

CALIPASH  and  GAUPEB  (possibly  connected  with  carapace, 
the  upper  shcff  of  a  turtle),  the  geUtinous  substances  in  the  upper 
and  lower  iheUs,  rcspectivdy,  of  the  turtle,  the  calipash  bdng 
of  a  duO  greenish  and  the  calipee  of  a  light  yelk>w  colour. 

CAUPB.  Caut,  or  Kbalxi  (Arab,  khunfa;  the  lengthening 
of  the  I  b  strictly  incorrect),  literally  "  successor,"  "  repre- 
aeatathre,"  a  title  borne  originally  by  Abu  Bekr,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Matonet,  bccatee  the  dvil  and  reUpous  head  of  the 


Mahommedan  state.  In  the  same  sense  the  term  b  used  in  the 
Koran  of  both  Adam  and  David  as  the  vicegerents  of  (jod. 
Abu  Bekr  and  hb  three  (or  four)  immediate  successors  are  known 
as  the  "  periect "  caliphs;  after  them  the  title  was  borne  by  the 
thirteen  Omayyad  caliphs  of  Damascus,  and  subsequently  by 
the  thirty-seven  Abbasid  caliphs  of  Bagdad  whose  dynasty  fell 
before  the  Turks  in  1258.  By  some  rigid  Moslems  these  rulers 
were  regarded  as  only  amirs,  not  caliphs.  There  were  titular 
caliphs  of  Abbasid  descent  in  Egypt  from  that  date  till  15x7 
when  the  last  caliph  was  captured  by  Selim  I.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Omayyad  dynasty  at  Damascus,  the  tide  was  assumed  by  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  family  who  ruled  in  Spain  at  Coniova 
(755-1031),  and  the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  pretended 
to  descent  froih  AU,  and  Fatima,  Mahomet's  dau^ter,  also 
assumed  the  name  (see  FATmrns). 

According  to  the  Shi*ite  Moslems,  who  call  the  office  the 
"  imamate  "  or  leadership,  no  caliph  b  legitimate  unless  he  b 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  The  Sunnites  insbt  that  the 
office  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  (C^uraish)  to  which  Mahomet 
himself  belonged,  but  thb  condition  would  vitbte  the  claim  of 
the  Turkish  stdtans,  who  have  held  the  office  since  its  trans- 
ference by  the  last  oaliph  to  Selim  I.  According  to  a  tradition 
falsely  ascribed  to  Mahomet,  there  can  be  but  one  caliph  at  a 
time;  should  a  second  be  set  up,  he  must  be  killed,  for  he  "  b 
a  rebel"    (See  MAHOiofEOAN  Institutions.) 

CALIPHATE.^  The  hbtory  of  the  Mahommeoan  rulers  in  the 
East  who  bore  the  titie  of  caliph  (q.v.)  falb  naturally  into  three 
main  divisions  }-<-(a)  The  first  four  caliphs,  the  immediate 
successors  of  Mahomet;  {b)  The  Omayyad  caliphs;  (c)  The 
Abbasid  caliphs.  To  these  three  groups  the  present  article  b  con- 
fined; for  the  Western  caliphs,  see  Spain:  History  (and  miiwr 
articles  such  as  Almohadzs,  Almoravides);  for  the  Egyptian 
caliphs  see  Egyft:  History  (§  Mahommedan)  and  Fatdhtes. 
The  hbtory  of  Arabb  proper  will  be  found  under  Asabia:  History. 

A. — Tede  Fxxst  Four  Caupbs 

After  the  death  of  Mahomet  the  question  arose  who  was  to  be 
hb  "  representative."  The  choice  by  with  the  community  of 
Medina;  so  much  was  imderstood;  but  whom  were  they  to 
choose?  The  natives  of  Medina  believed  themselves  to  be  now 
once  more  masters  in  their  own  house,  and  wished  to  promote 
one  of  themselves.  But  the  Emigrants  (see  Mahomet)  asserted 
their  opposing  claims,  and  with  success,  having  brotight  into 
the  town  a  considc;;rable  nimiber  of  outside  Moslems,  so  as  to 
terrorise  the  men  of  Medina,  who  besides  were  still  divided  into 
two  parties.  The  Emigrants'  leading  spirit  was  Omar;  he  did, 
not,  however,  cause  homage  to  be  paid  to  himself,  but  to  Abu 
Bel^,  the  friend  and  father-in-bw  of  the  Prophet. 

The  affair  would  not  have  gone  on  so  smoothly,  had  not  the 
opporttue  defection  of  the  Arabians  put  a  stop  to  the  inward 
schism  which  threatened.  Islam  suddenly  found  itself  once 
more  limited  to  the  community  of  Medina;  only  Mecca  and 
T&if  (T<Lyef)  remained  true.  The  Bedouins  were  willing  enough 
to  pray,  indeed,  but  less  willing  to  pay  taxes;  their  defection, 
as  mij^t  have  been  expected,  was  a  political  movement.*  None 
the  less  was  it  a  revolt  from  Isbm,  for  here  the  political  sodety 
and  the  religious  are  identical  A  peculiar  compliment  to 
Mahomet  was  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  various  dbtricts  did  not  pose  as  princes  and  kings,  but  as 
prophets;  in  thb  appeared  to  lie  the  secret  of  Isbm's  success. 

X.  Reign  of  Abu  Behr, — Abu  Bekr  proved  himself  quite  equal 
to  the  perilous  situation.  In  the  first  place,  he  allowed  the 
expedition  against  the  Greeks,  already  arranged  by  Mahomet, 
quietiy  to  set  out,  limiting  himself  for.  the  time  to  the  defence 
of  Medina.   On  the  return  of  the  army  he  proceeded  to  attack 

'Throughout  thb  article,  well-known  names  of  persons  and 
places  appear  in  their  most  familbr  forms,  generally  without  accents 
or  other  diacritical  signs.  For  the  sake  of  nomogeneity  the  articles 
on  these  persons  or  places  are  also  given  under  these  forms,  but  in 
such  cases,  the  exact  forms,  according  to  the  system  of  transliteration 
adopted,  are  there  given  in  addition. 

*  See  NSldeke,  Beitr&ge  mr  Kenntniss  der  Poesie  der  alten  Araber 
(1864).  pp.  89  seq. 
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the  rebels.  The  holy  spirit  of  Islam  kept  the  men  of  Medina 
together,  and  inspized  in  them  an  all-absorbing  zeal  for  the 
faith;  the  Arabs  as  a  whole  had  no  other  bond  of  union  and  no 
better  source  of  inspiration  than  individual  interest  As  was 
to  be  txpectcd,  tbey  were  worsted;  eleven  small  flying  cdumns 
of  the  Moslems,  sent  out  in  various  directions,  sufficed  to  quell 
the  revolt  Those  who  submitted  were  forthwith  received  back 
into  favour;  those  who  persevered  in  rebellion  were  pimished 
with  death.  The  majority  accordingly  converted,  the  obstinate 
were  extirpated.  In  Yamama  (Yemama)  only  was  there  a 
severe  struggle;  the  Band  Qanlfa  under  then:  prophet  MosaUima 
fought  bravely,  but  here  also  Islam  triumphed. 

The  internal  consolidation  of  Islam  in  Arabia  was,  strange  to 
say,  brotight  about  by  its  diffusion  abroad.  The  holy  war 
against  the  border  countries  which  Mahomet  had  already 
inaugurated,  was  the  best  means  for  making  the  new  religion 
popular  among  the  Arabs,  for  <^portunity  was  at  the  same 
time  afforded  for  gaining  rich  booty.  The  movement  was 
organized  by  Islam,  but  the  masses  were  induced  to  join  it  by 
quite  other  than  religious  motives.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means 
tiie  first  occasion  on  which  the  Arabian  catddron  had  overflowed; 
once  and  again  in  former  times  emigrant  swarms  of  Bedouins 
had  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness.  This  had  last 
happened  in  consequen<%  of  the  events  which  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  the  old  Sabaean  kingdom.  At  that  time  the  small 
Arabian  kingdoms  of  Ghass&n  and  Hira  had  arisen  in  the  western 
and  eastern  borderlands  of  cultivation;  these  now  presented 
to  Moslem  conquest  its  nearest  and  natural  goaL  But  inasmuch 
as  Hira  was  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  Eastern  Palestine  to 
the  Greeks,  the  annexation  of  the  Arabians  involved  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  war  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  to  a  struggle  with 
the  two  great  powers  (see  further  Axabu:  History). 

After  the  subjugation  of  middle  and  north-eastern  Arabia, 
Khftlid  b.  al-WaUd  proceeded  by  order  of  the  caliph  to  the 
conquest  of  the  districts  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  Thence  he 
was  summoned  to  Syria,  where  hostilities  had  also  broken  out. 
Damascus  fell  late  in  the  summer  of  635,  and  on  the  aoth  of 
August  636  was  fought  the  great  decisive  battle  on  the  Hieromax 
(Yarmuk),  which  caused  the  emperor  Heradius  (q.v,)  finally  to 
abandon  Syria.*  Left  to  theniselves,  the  Guistians  hence- 
forward defended  themselves  only  in  iscdated  cases  in  the  fortified 
cities;  for  the  most  part  they  witnessed  the  disappearance  of 
the  Byzantine  power  without  regret  Meanwhile  the  war  was 
also  carried  on  against  the  Persians  in  Irak,  unsuccessfully  at 
first,  until  the  tide  turned  at  the  battle  of  Kadisiya  (Kadessia, 
Qftdislya)  (end  of  637).  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  which 
they  here  sustained,  the  Pendans  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
western  portion  of  their  empire  and  limit  themselves  to  Iran 
proper.  The  Moslems  made  themselves  masters  of  Ctesiphon 
(Madiin),  the  residence  of  the  Sassanids  on  the  Tigris,  and 
conquered  in  the  immediately  following  years  the  country  of 
the  two  rivers.  In  639  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Irak  were  face 
to  face  in  Mesopotamia.  In  a  short  time  they  had  taken  from 
the  Aryans  all  the  principal  old  Semitic  Unds---Palestine,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  To  these  was  soon  added 
Egypt,  which  was  overrun  with  little  difficulty  by  *Amr  ibn-el- 
Ass  (9.V.)  in  64a  (See  Eoyst:  History,  %  Mahommedan.) 
This  completed  the  drde  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia;  within  these  limits  axmexation  was  practicable  and 
natural,  a  repetition  indeed  of  what  had  often  previously  oc- 
curred.  The  kingdoms  of  Ghassan  and  Hira,  advanced  posts 
hitherto,  now  beoLme  the  headquarters  Of  the  Arabs;  the  new 
empire  had  its  centres  on  the  one  hand  at  Damascus,  on  the 
other  hand  at  Kufa  and  Ba«ra,  the  two  ne^y-founded  cities  in 
the  region  of  old  Babylonia.  The  capital  A  Islam  continued 
indeed  for  a  while  to  be  Medina,  but  soon  the  Hejas  (Hi jaz)  and 
the  whole  of  Arabia  proper  lay  quite  on  the  outsldrt  of  affairs. 

The  ease  with  whidi  the  native  populations  of  the  con- 
quered disdicts,  exclusively  or  prevailingly  Christian,  adapted 
themselves  to  the  new  rule  is  very  striking.  Their  nationality  had 

>  De  Gocje,  Mimoim  d^kisL  tt  de  g^,  orioML  No.  2  (sod  ed., 
Ldden,  1864):  NOldeks,  DJiJL,  1875* p.  7^  kN-S  Balftdhuri  137. 


been  broken  long  ago,  but  intrinsically  it  was  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Arabian  than  to  the  Greek  or  Persian.  Their  religious 
sympathy  with  the  West  was  seriously  impaired  by  dogmatic 
controversies;  from  Islam  they  might  at  any  rate  hope  for 
toleration,  even  though  their  views  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  theology  of  the  emperor  of  the  day.  The  lapse  of  the 
masses  from  Cbristianity  to  Islam,  however,  which  took  place 
during  the  first  century  after  the  conquest,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fact  that  in  reality  they  had  no  inward  rdation 
to  the  gospel  at  alL  They  changed  their  creed  merely  to  acquire 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Moslem  citizens.  In  no  case  were 
they  compelled  to  do  so;  indeed  the  Omayyad  caliph  saw 
with  displeasure  the  diminishing  proceeds  of  the  poll-tax  derived 
from  their  Christian  subjects  (see  Mahommedan  Imstitutions). 

It  wotdd  have  been  a  great  advantage  for  the  solidity  of  the 
Arabian  empire  if  it  had  confined  itself  within  the  limits  of  those 
old  Semitic  lands,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  Egypt  But  the 
Persians  were  not  so  ready  as  the  Greeks  to  give  up  the  contest; 
they  did  not  rest  until  the  Moslems  had  subjugated  the  whole 
of  the  Sassanid  empire.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
protracted  war  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Iran,  was  the  battle 
of  NehAwend  in  641;*  the  most  obstinate  resistance  was  offered 
by  Persis  proper,  and  especially  by  the  capital,  Istakhr  (Perse- 
polis).  In  the  end,  all  the  numerous  and  partly  autonomous 
proidnces  of  the  Sassanid  empire  fell,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  young  king,  Yazdegerd  III. 
{q.v.)f  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  farthest  corner  of  hh  realm, 
where  he  came  to  a  miserable  end.*  But  it  was  long  before  the 
Iranians  learned  to  accept  the  situation.  Unlike  the  Christians 
of  western  Asia,  they  had  a  vigorous  feeling  of  national  pride, 
based  upon  glorious  memories  and  especisdly  upon  a  church 
having  a  connexion  of  the  closest  kind  with  the  state.  Internal 
disturbances  of  a  religious  and  political  character  and  external 
disasters  had  long  ago  shattered  the  empire  of  the  Sassanids 
indeed,  but  the  Iranians  had  not  yet  lost  their  patriotism.  They 
were  fighting,  in  fact,  against  the  despised  and  hated  Arabs, 
in  defence  of  their  holiest  possessions,  their  nationality  and 
their  faith.  Their  subjection  was  only  external,  nor  did  Islam 
ever  succeed  in  assimilating  them  as  the  Syrian  Christians  woe 
assiipilated.  Even  when  in  process  of  time  they,  did  accept  the 
religion  of  the  prophet,  they  leavened  it  thorou^y  with  their 
own  peculiar  leaven,  and,  especially,  deprived  it  of  the  practical 
political  and  national  character  which  it  had  assumed  after  the 
flight  to  Medina.  To  the  Arabian  state  they  were  always  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh;  it  was  they  who  helped  most  to  break  up  its 
internal  order,  and  it  was  from  them  also  that  it  at  last  received 
its  outward  death-blow.  The  fall  of  the  Omayyads  was  their 
work,  and  with  the  Omayyads  fell  the  Arabian  empire. 

3.  Reign  of  Omar, — ^Abu  Bekr  died  after  a  short  rdgn  on  the 
sand  of  August  634,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  was  succeeded  by 
Omar.  To  Omar's  ten  years'  Caliphate  belong  for  the  most  part 
the  great  conquests.  He  himself  did  not  take  the  field,  but 
remained  in  Medina  with  the  exception  of  his  visit  to  Syria  in 
638;  he  never,  however,  suffered  the  reins  to  slip  from  his 
grasp,  so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  his  personality  and  the 
Moslem  community  of  feeling.  His  political  insight  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  endeavoured  to  limit  the  indefinite  extension 
of  Moslem  conquest,  to  maintahi  and  strengthen  the  national 
Arabian  character  of  the  commonwealth  of  Islam,*  and  especially 
to  promote  law  and  order  in  its  internal  affairs.  The  saying 
with  which  he  began  his  reign  will  never  grow  antiquated: 
"  by  Allah,  he  that  is  weakest  among  you  shidl  be  in  my  sight 
the  strongest,  until  I  have  vindicated  for  him  his  rights;  but 
him  that  is  strongest  will  I  treat  as  the  weakest,  until  he  complies 

*  Hie  accounts  differ;  see  Balidhur!  305.  The  chronology  of  the 
conquests  is  in  many  points  uncertain. 

*  BaUldhuri  315  sq.;  Tabari  i.  1068. 

*  He  sought  to  make  the  whole  nation  a  great  host  of  God;  the 
Arabs  were  to  be  soldiers  and  nothing  else.  They  were  forbidden 
to  acquire  landed  estates  in  the  conquered  countries;  all  land  was 
either  made  state  property  or  was  restored  to  the  old  owners  subject 
to  a  perpetual  tribute  which  provided  pay  on  a  spleadid  scale  for 
the  army. 
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with  the  Iavs."  After  the  administration  of  justice  he  directed 
bii  ocyinia'ng  activity,  as  the  drcumstanoes  demanded,  chiefly 
tovards  financial  questions — ^the  incidence  of  taxation  in  the 
conquered  territories,^  and  the  application  of  the  vast  resources 
vittch  poured  into  the  treasury  at  Medina.  It  must  not  be 
hrou^t  T'"**  him  as  a  personal  reproach,  that  in  dealing  with 
tlKse  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  Moslems  were  the  char- 
tered plunderers  <rf  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  he  had  to  atone 
by  his  death  for  the  fault  of  his  system.  In  the  mosque  at  Medina 
he  was  stabbed  by  a  Kufan  workman  and  died  in  November  644. 

5.  Rag»  tf  OUmuxn. — Before  his  death  Omar  had  nominated 
six  of  the  leading  Mohajir  (Emigrants)  who  should  choose  the 
calqA  from  among  thanselves-^Othman,  Ali,  Zobair,  T^^, 
Sa'd  b.  Abi  Waqqif,  and  Abdarra^^nfln  b.  Auf .  The  last-named 
dedincd  to  be  a  candidate,  and  decided  the  election  in  favour 
of  Othman.  Under  thi^  weak  sovereign  the  government  of 
hUm  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Koreish  nobility.  We 
hive  already  seen  that  Mahomet  himself  prepared  the  way  for 
tUs  transference;  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar  likewise  helped  it;  the 
Eougrsnts  were  unanimous  among  themselves  in  thinking  that 
the  precedence  and  kadership  belonged  to  them  as  of  right. 
Tltanks  to  the  energy  of  Omar,  they  were  successftd  in  appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  succession  to  the  Prophet.  They 
iadeed  rested  their  claims  on  the  undeniable  priority  of  their 
services  to  the  faith,  but  they  also  appealed  to  their  blood 
ichtionship  with  the  Prophet  as  a  corroboration  of  their  right 
to  the  inheritance;  and  the  ties  of  blood  connected  them  with 
^ht  luoreish  in  generaL  In  point  of  fact  they  felt  a  closer  con- 
oexion  with  these  than,  for  example,  with  the  natives  of  Medina; 
satuxe  had  not  been  expelled  by  faith.* '  The  supremacy  of  the 
Eaiigrants  naturally  furnished  the  means  of  transition  to  the 
sspremacy  of  the  Meccan  aristocracy.  Othman  did  all  in  his 
power  to  press  forward  this  development  of  a£Fairs.  He  belonged 
to  the  foremost  family  of  Mecca,  the  Omayyads,  and  that  he 
dumU  favour  his  relations  and  the  Koreish  as  a  whole,  in  every 
possible  way,  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  course.  Every  position 
of  inffornce  and  emolument  was  assigned  to  them;  they  them- 
telfcs  boaitingly  called  the  important  province  of  Irak  the  garden 
of  Koreish.  In  truth,  the  entire  empire  had  become  that  garden. 
Nor  was  it  unreasonable  that  from  the  secularization  of  Islam 
t!K  duef  advantage  should  be  reaped  by  those  who  best  knew 
titf  vorid.  Such  were  beyond  all  doubt  the  patricians  of  Mecca, 
aod  after  them  those  of  Tiif,  people  like  Kh&lid  b.  al-Walld, 
.\ar-ibn-el-Ass,  'Abdallih  b.  abl  Sarb,  Moghira  b.  Sho'ba,  and, 
above  all,  old  Abu  Sofiin  with  his  son  Moawiya. 

Against  the  rising  tide  of  worldliness  an  opposition,  however, 
£o«  began  to  appear.  It  was  led  by  what  may  be  called  the 
^iritual  noblesse  of  Islam,  which,  as  distinguished  from  the 
hexeditary  nobility  of  Mecca,  might  also  be  designated  as  the 
tskSBty  ct  merit,  consisting  of  the  "  defenders  "  {Ansar),  and 
cspedafiy  of  the  Emigrants  who  had  lent  themselves  to  the 
c'evation  of  the  Koreish,  but  by  no  means  with  the  intention 
c'  aHowii^  themselves  thereby  to  be  e£Faced.  The  opposition 
vu  headed  by  Ali,  Zobair,  T<ilha,  both  as  leading  men  among 
tbe  Emigrants  and  as  disappointed  candidates  for  Uie  Caliphate. 
T)mx  motives  were  purely  selfish;  not  God's  cause  but  their 
cva,  not  religion  but  power  and  preferment,  were  what  they 
fo«^t.*  Their  party  was  a  mixed  one.  To  it  belonged  the  men 
of  feal  piety,  who  saw  with  displeasure  the  promotion  to  che 
hnt  places  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  great  lords  who  had 
Ktually  done  nothing  for  Islam,  and  had  joined  themselves  to 
e.  only  at  the  last  moment.  But  the  majority  were  merely  a  band 

*  NdMefcr.  T^ari.  246.  To  Omar  is  due  also  the  esublishment 
if  tbe  Era  of  the  Flight  (Hegira). 

'  Evctt  ta  the  list  of  the  sEun  at  the  battle  of  Honain  the  Eml- 
p^ii£s  are  enumeiated  along  with  the  Meccans  and  Koreish,  and 
^^iflgujafacd  from  the  men  of  Medina. 

'  It  was  the  ^ame  opoMtioa  of  the  spiritual  to  the  secular  nobility 
r^  afterwards  showed  itself  in  the  revolt  of  the  acred  cities  against 
t>  Onuayyada.  The  movement  triumphed  with  the  elevation  of  the 
* t>haiid*  to  the  throne.  But.  that  the  spiritual  nobility  was  fighting 
r<x  trie  princi]9le  but  for  personal  advantage  was  as  apparent  in  Ali's 
b-^tlttaes  against  Zobair  and  Jalba  as  in  that  of  the  Abbasids  against 
t^foOowcrsof  All. 


of  men  without  views,  whose  aim  was  a  change  not  of  system, 
but  of  perwns  in  their  own  interest.  Everywhere  in  the  pro- 
vinces there  was  agitation  against  the  caliph  and  his  governors, 
except  in  Syria,  where  Othman's  cousin,  Moawijra,  son  of  Abu 
Sofiln  (see  below),  carried  on  a  wise  and  strong  administration. 
The  movement  was  most  energetic  in  Irak  and  in  EgypL  Its 
ultimate  aim  was  the  deposition  of  Othman  in  favour  of  Ali, 
whose  own  services  as  well  as  his  dose  relationship  to  the  Prophet 
seemed  to  give  him  the  best  claim  to  the  Caliphate.  Even  then 
there  were  enthusiasts  who  held  him  to  be  a  sort  of  Messiah. 

The  malcontents  sought  to  gain  their  end  by  force.  In  bands 
they  came  from  the  provinces  to  Medina  to  wring  concessions 
from  Othman,  who,  though  his  armies  were  qn«sding  terror 
from  the  Indtis  and  Oxus  to  the  Atlantic,  had  no  troops  at  hand 
in  Medina.  He  propitiated  the  mutineers  by  »>noessions,  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  gone,  he  let  matters  resume  their  pld  course. 
Thus  things  went  on  from  bad  to  wotm.  In  the  following  year 
(656)  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  came  once  more  from  Egypt  and 
Irak  to  Medina  with  a  more  numerous  following;  and  the  caliph 
again  tried  the  plan  of  making  promises  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  keep.  But  the  rebels  caught  him  in  a  flagrant  breach  of  his 
word,*  and  now  demanded  his  abdication,  besieging  him  in  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  defended  by  a  few  faithful  subjects.  As  he 
would  not  yield,  they  at  last  took  the  building  by  storm  and  put 
him  to  death,  an  old  man  of  eighty.  Ifis  death  in  the  act  of 
maintaining  his  rights  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  house  and 
of  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  enemy. 

4.  Reign  of  AH. — Controversy  as  to  the  inheritance  at  once 
arose  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  mass  of  the 
mutineers  summoned  Ali  to  the  Caliphate,  and  compelled  even 
Talba  and  Zobair  to  do  him  homage.  But  soon  these  two, 
along  with  Ayesha,  the  mother  of  the  faithftd,  who  had  an  old 
grudge  against  All,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  Irak, 
where  at  Ba^ra  they  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Ali  in 
point  of  fact  had  no  real  ri^t  to  the  succession,  and  moreover 
was  apparently  actuated  not  by  piety  but  by  ambition  and  the 
desire  of  power,  so  that  men  of  penetration,  even  although  they 
condemned  Othman's  method  of  government,  yet  refused  to 
recognise  his  successor.  The  new  odiph,  however,  found  means 
of  disposing  of  their  opposition,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Camel, 
fought  at  Basra  in  November  656,  T^U^  ^^^  Zobair  were  slain, 
and  Ayesha  was  taken  prisoner. 

But  even  so  Ali  had  not  secured  peace,  ^th  the  murder  of 
Othman  the  dynastic  principle  gained  the  twofold  advantage  of  a 
legitimate  cry — that  of  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the  grey-haired 
caliph  and  a  distinguished  champion,  the  governor  Moawiya, 
whose  position  in  Syria  was  impregnable.  The  kernel  of  his 
subjects  consisted  of  genuine  Arabs,  not  only  recent  immigrants 
along  with  Islam,  but  also  old  settlers  who,  through  contact 
with  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Christian  church,  had  become  to 
some  extent  dviUsed.  Through  the  Ghassanids  these  latter 
had  become  habituated  to  monarchical  government  and  loyal 
obedience,  and  for  a  long  time  much  better  order  had  prevailed 
amongst  them  than  •elsewhere  in  Arabia.  Syria  was  the  proper 
sou  for  the  rise  of  an  Arabian  kingdom,  and  Moawiya  was  just 
the  man  to  make  use  of  the  situation.  He  exhibited  Othman's 
blood-stained  garment  in  the  mosque  at  Damascus,  and  incited 
his  Syrians  to  vengeance. 

Ali's  position  in  Kufa  was  much  less  advantageous.  The 
population  of  Irak  was  already  mixed  upjwith  Persian  elements;  it 
fluctuated  greatly,  and  was  largely  compose4  of  fresh  immigrants. 
Islam  had  its  headqiurters  here;  Kufa  and  Bafra  were  the  home 
of  the  pious  and  of  the  adventurer,  the  centres  of  religious  and 
political  movement.  This  movement  it  was  that  had  raised  Ali 
to  the  Caliphate,  but  yet  it  did  not  really  take  any  personal 
interest  in  him.  Religion  proved  for  him  a  less  trustworthy  and 
more  dangerous  support  than  did  the  conservative  and  secular 
feeling  of  Syria  for  the  Omayyads.  Moawiya  could  either 
act  or  refrain  from  acting  as  he  chose,  secure  in  either  case 

*0r,  at   least,  so  they  thought.    The  history  of  the  letter  to 
'Abdallah  b.  abi  Sarh  seems  to  have  been  a  tnck  played  on  the 
I  caliph,  who  suspected  Ali  of  having  had  a  hand  in  it. 
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o{  the  obedience  of  his  subjects.  Ali,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
unable  to  convert  enthusiasm  for  the  principle  inscribed  on  his 
banner  into  enthusiasm  for  his  person.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  accommodate  himself  to  the  wishes  of  his  supporters, 
which,  however,  were  inconsistent.  They  compelled  him 
suddenly  to  break  off  the  battle  of  Siffin,  which  he  was  apparently 
on  the  point  of  gaining  over  Moawiya,  because  the  Syrians 
fastened  copies  of  the  Koran  to  their  lances  to  denote  that  not 
the  sword,  but  the  word  of  God  should  decide  the  contest  (see 
further  below,  B.  i ;  also  Au).  But  in  yielding  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  he  ezdted  the  displeasure  of  the  minority,  the  genuine 
zealots,  who  in  Moawiya  were  opposing  the  enemy  of  Islam, 
and  regarded  Ali's  entering  into  negotiations  with  him  as  a 
denial  of  the  faith.  When  the  negotiations  failed  and  war  was 
resumed,  the  Kharijltes  refused  .to  follow  All's  army,  and  he  had 
to  turn  his  armies  in  the  first  instance  against  them.  He 
succeeded  in  diqx^sing  of  them  without  difficulty  at  the  battle  of 
Nahrawftn,  but  in  his  success  he  lost  the  soul  of  his  following. 
For  they  were  the  true  champions  of  the  theocratic  principle; 
through  their  elimination  it  became  dear  that  the  struck  had  in 
no  sense  anything  to  do  with  the  cause  of  God.  All's  defeat  was 
a  foregone  oondusion,  once  religious  enthusiasm  had  failed  him; 
the  secular  resources  at  the  disposal  of  his  adversaries  were  far 
superior.  Fortimatdy  for  him  he  was  murdered  (end  of  January 
66i),  thereby  posthumously  attaining  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Mahommedan  world  (Shl*a)  which  he  had 
never  possessed  during  his  life. 

B.— l^E  OifAYYAD  Dynasty 

SumtMry  of  Preceding  HovemcrUs, — ^The  conquest  of  Mecca  had 
been  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Prophet,  not  only  because 
Islam  thus  obtained  possession  of  this  important  dty  with  its 
famous  sanctuary,  but  above  all  because  his  late  adversaries 
were  at  last  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Envoy  of  God. 
Among  these  there  were  many  men  of  great  ability  and  influence, 
and  he  was  so  eager  to  conciliate  them  or,  as  the  Arabic  ex- 
pression has  it,  "  to  mellow  their  hearts  "  by  concessions  and 
gifts,  that  his  loyal  helpers  {Ansar)  at  Medina  became  dissatisfied 
and  could  only  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
Mahomet  was  a  practical  man;  he  realized  that  the  growing 
state  needed  skilful  administrators,  and  that  such  were  found  in 
much  greater  number  among  the  antagonists  of  yesterday  than 
among  the  honest  dtizens  of  Medina.  The  most  important 
positions,  such  as  the  governorships  of  Mecca  and  Yemen,  were 
entrusted  to  men  of  the  Omayyad  house,  or  that  of  the  MakhzOm 
and  other  Koreishite  families.  Abu  Bekr  followed  the  Prophet's 
example.  In  the  great  revolt  of  the  Arabic  tribes  after  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  and  in  the  invasion  of  Irak  and  Syria  by  the 
Moslems,  the  prindpal  generals  belonged  to  them.  Omar  did 
not  deviate  from  that  line  of  conduct.  It  was  he  who  appointed 
YaJdd,  the  son  of  Abu  SofiSn,  and  after  his  death,  his  brother 
Moawiya  as  governor  of  Syria,  and  asugned  the  province  of  Egypt 
to  Amr-ibn-d-Ass  CAmr  b.  A9).  It  is  even  surprising  to  find 
among  the  leading  men  so  few  of  the  house  of  Hftshim,  the  nearest 
family  of  the  Prophet.  The  puzzled  Moslem  doctors  explain 
this  fact  on  the  groimd  that  the  Hashimites  were  regarded  as  too 
noble  to  hold  ordinary  administrative  offices,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  q>ared  at  Medina,  where  their  counsel  was  required 
in  all  important  affairs.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  in  which 
All  himself  calls  the  Omayyads  bom  rulers.  As  long  as  Omar 
lived  opposition  was  silent.  But  Othman  had  not  the  strong 
persondity  of  his  predecessor,  and,  although  he  practically 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  Omar,  he  was  accused  of  favouring  the 
members  of  his  own  family — ^the  caliph  bdonged  himself  to  the 
house  of  Omayya — at  the  expense  of  the  Hashimites  andthe  Ansar. 
The  jealousy  of  the  latter  two  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the 
governorship  and  military  commands  had  become  not  only  much 
mors  important,  but  also  much  more  lucrative,  while  power  and 
money  again  procured  many  adherents.  The  truly  devout 
Moslems  on  the  other  hand  were  scandalized  by  the  growing 
luxury  which  relaxed  the  austere  morals  of  the  first  Moslems, 
and  this  also  was  imputed  to  Othman. 


We  thus  see  how  the  power  of  the  house  of  Omayya  devdoped 
itself,  and  how  there  arose  against  it  an  opposition,  which  led  in 
the  first  i^ace  to  the  murder  of  Othman  and  the  Caliphate  of  Ali, 
and  furthermore,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Omayyad 
caliphs,  repeatedly  to  dangerous  outbreaks,  culminating  in  the 
great  catastrc^he  ^R^ch  placed  the  Abbasids  on  the  throne. 
The  dements  of  this  opposition  were  of  very  various  kinds: — 
(i)  The  old-fashioned  Moslems,  sons  of  the  Anutr  and  Mtok&fir, 
who  had  been  Mahomet's  first  companions  and  supporters,  and 
could  not  bear  the  thought  th^t  the  sons  of  the  old  enemies  of  the 
Prophet  in  Mecca,  whom  they  nicknamed  fo^J  (freedmen), 
should  be  in  control  of  the  imamate,  which  carried  with  it  the 
management  of  affairs  both  dvil  and  religious.    This  party 


in  the  foreground,  chiefly  in  the  first  period,  (a)  The  partisans 
of  Ali,  the  Shi'a  (Shi*ites),  who  in  proportion  as  their  influence 
with  the  Arabs  declined,  contrived  to  strengthen  it  by  obtaining 
the  suj^rt  of  the  non-Arabic  Moslems,  aidied  thereto,  especially 
in  the  latter  period,  by  the  Abbasids,  who  at  the  decisive 
moment  succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  f or  themsdvcs. 
(3)  The  Kharijites,  who,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  they  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  Ali,  maintained  their  poWer  by  gaining 
new  adherents  from  among  those  austere  Moslems,  who  hdd  both 
Omayyads  and  Alids  as  usurpers,  and  have  often  been  called,  not 
unjustly,  the  Puritans  of  Islam.  (4)  The  non-Arabic  Moslems, 
who  on  their  conversion  to  Islam,  had  put  themsdves  under  the 
patronage  of  Arabic  families,  and  were  therefore  caUed  mania's 
(clients).  These  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  also,  in 
virtue  of  the  persistency  of  their  hostility,  the  most  dangerous. 
The  largest  and  strongest  group  of  these  were  the  Persians,  who, 
before  the  conquest  of  Irak  by  the  Moslems,  were  the  ruling  dass 
of  that  country,  so  that  Persian  was  the  dominant  language. 
With  them  all  malcontents,  in  particular  the  Shi'ites,  found 
support;  by  them  the  dynasty  of  the  Omayyads  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Arabs  was  finally  overthrown.  To  these 
elements  of  discord  we  must  add: — (i)  That  the  Arabs,  notwith- 
standing the  bond  of  Islam  that  united  them,  maintained  their 
old  tribal  institutions,  and  therewith  their  old  feuds  and  factions; 
(3)  that  the  old  antagonism  between  Ma*adites'  (original 
northern  tribes)  and  Yemenites  (original  southern  tribes), 
accentuated  by  the  jealousy  between  the  Meccans,  who  bdonged 
to  the  former,  and  the  Medlnians,  who  belonged  to  the  latter 
division,  gave  rise  to  perpetual  conflicts;  (3)  that  more  than  one 
dangerous  pretender — some  of  them  of  the  reigning  family 
itsdf — contended  with  the  caliph  for  the  sovereignty,  and  must 
be  crushed  caCte  que  coiUe.  It  is  only  by  the  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  these  opposing  forces  that  we  can  form  an  klea  of  the 
heavy  task  that  lay  before  the  Prince  of  the  Believers,  and  of  the 
amount  of  tact  and  ability  which  his  position  demanded. 

The  description  of  the  reign  of  tlK  Omayyads  is  extremely 
difficult.  Never  perhaps  has  the  system  of  undermining 
authority  by  continual  slandering  been  applied  on  sudi  a  scale  as 
by  the  Alids  and  the  Abbasids.  The  Omayyads  were  accused  by 
their  numerous  missionaries  of  every  imaginable  vice;  in  their 
hands  Islam  was  not  safe;  it  would  be  a  godly  work  to  extirpate 
them  from  the  earth.  When  the  Abbasids  had  occupied  the 
throne,  they  pursued  this  policy  to  its  logical  condusion.  But 
not  content  with  having  exterminated  the  hated  rulers  themsdves, 
they  carried  their  hostility  to  a  further  point.  The  official 
history  of  the  Omayyads,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is 
coloured  by  Abbasid  feeling  to  sudi  an  extent  that  we  can 
scarcdy  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  An  example  of  this 
occurs  at  the  outset  in  the  assertion  that  Moawiya  deUberatdy 
refrained  from  marching  10  the  hdp  of  Othman,  and  indeed  that 
it  was  with  secret  joy  that  he  heard  of  the  fatal  result  of  the  plot. 
The  facts  seem  to  contradict  this  view.  When,  ten  weeks  before 
the  murder,  some  hundreds  of  men  came  to  Medina  from  Egypt 
and  Irak,  pretending  that  they  were  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
but  wanted  to  bring  before  the  caliph  their  complaints  against 
his  vicegerents,  nobody  could  have  the  slightest  suspidon  that 
the  life  of  the  caliph  was  in  danger;  indeed  it  was  only  during 

*  Ma'ad  is  in  the  genealogical  aystem  the  father  of  the  Mo^ar  and 
the  Rab'ia  tribes.    Qsis  is  the  pnncipal  branch  of  the  Mo^sr. 
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tht  few  days  that  Othman  was  besieged  in  his  house  that  the 
daager  becamf  obvioiis.  If  the  califdi  then,  as  the  chroniclers 
ttfl,  sent  a  aaessage  to  Moawiya  for  hdp,  his  messenger  could  not 
have  acoomplnhed  half  the  journey  to  Damascus  when  the 
catastrophe  took  place.  There  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  painful  news  fdl  cm  Moawiya  imezpectedly,  and  that  he,  as 
Bi^tiest  representative  of  the  Omayyad  house,  regarded  as  his 
own  the  duty  of  avenging  the  crime.  He  could  not  but  view  Ali 
in  the  ti^t  of  an  accomplice,  because  if,  as  he  protested,  he  did 
not  abet  the  murderers,  yet  he  took  them  under  his  protection.  An 
acknowledgment  of  Ali  as  caliph  by  Moawiya  before  he  had 
deared  hims^  from  suspicion  was  therefore  quite  impossible. 

1.  Tke  Reigm  of  Moawiya. — Moawiya,  son  of  the  well-known 
Meccan  chief  Abu  Sofiln,  embraced  Islam  together  with  his  father 
and  his  brother  Yazid,  when  the  Pn^het  conquered  Mecca,  and 
«as,fikethem,tzeated  with  the  greatest  distinction.  He  was  even 
chosen  to  be  oneof  the  secretaries  of  MahomeL  When  Abu  Bekr 
sent  hts  troops  for  the  conqiwst  of  Syria,  Yazid,  the  eldest  son  of 
Abn  Sofiln,  held  one  of  the  chief  commands,  with  Moawiya  as 
bis  lieutenant.  In  the  year  639  Omar  nam«l  him  governor  of 
Damascus  and  Palestine;  Othman  added  to  this  province  the 
north  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  To  him  was  committed  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Byzantine  emperor,  which  he 
cootinoed  with  energy,  at  first  only  on  land,  but  later,  when  the 
caliph  had  at  last  given  in  to  his  urgent  representations,  at  sea 
alsoL  In  the  year  34  (a.d.  655)  was  fought  o£f  the  c»ast  of  Lycia 
the  great  naval  battle,  which  because  of  the  great  numb^  of 
masts  has  heea  called  "the  mast  fight,"  in  which  the  Greek^ 
ieet,  commanded  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  person,  was 
nttezly  defeated.  Moawiya  himself  was  not  present,  as  he  was 
mndiifting  an  attack  (the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know)  on 
Caesaiea  in  Cappadoda.  The  Arabic  historians  are  so  entirely 
preoccupied  with  the  internal  events  that  they  have  no  eye  for 
the  war  at  the  frontier.  The  contention  which  Moawiya  had 
with  A£  checked  his  progress  in  the  north. 

Moawiya  was  a  bom  ruler,  and  Syria  was,  as  we  have  fleen,  the 
best  adnUnistered  province  of  the  whole  emiMre.  He  was  so 
bved  and  honoured  by  his  Syrians  that,  when  he  invited  them 
to  avenge  the  Mood  of  Othman,  they  replied  unanimously,  "  It  is 
your  part  to  command,  ours  to  obey."  Ali  was  a  valiant  man, 
bat  had  no  great  talent  as  a  ruler.  His  army  numbered  a  great 
■any  enthiniastic  partisans,  but  among  them  not  a  few  wise* 
saes;  there  were  also  others  of  doubtful  loyalty.  The  battle  at 
Sifin  (657),  near  the  Euphrates,  which  lasted  two  months  and 
ooossted  principally  in,  sometimes  bloody,  skirmishes,  with 
alternate  success,  ended  by  the  well-known  appeal  to  the  decision 
of  the  Koran  cm  the  part  of  Moawiya.  This  appeal  has  been  called 
by  a  European  scholar  "one  of  the  unworthiest  comedies  of  the 
whde  wurld's  hbtory,"  accepting  the  report  of  very  partial 
Arabic  writers  that  it  haiq>ened  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the 
point  of  losing  the  battle.  He  forgot  that  Ali  himself,  before  the 
B&ttle  of  the  Camel,  appealed  likewise  to  the  decision  of  the 
Knan,  and  began  the  fight  only  when  this  had  been  rejected 
Thtxt  b  in  reality  no  room  for  suspecting  Moawiya  of  not  having 
been  In  earnest  when  making  this  appod;  he  n^ght  well  regret 
that  Internecine  strife  should  drain  the  forces  which  were  so 
Boch  wanted  for  the  spread  of  IsUm.  That  the  Book  of  God 
cadd  give  a  solution,  even  of  this  arduous  case,  was  doubtless  the 
firai  belief  of  both  parties.  But  even  if  the  appeal  to  the  Koran 
bad  been  a  stratagem,  as  Ali  himself  thought,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  legitimate,  according  to  the  general  views  of  that  time, 
which  had  been  also  those  of  the  Prophet  It  is  not  unlikely 
t^t  the  chief  leader  of  the  Yemmtes  in  All's  army,  Ash'ath  b. 
Qais,  knew  beforehand  that  this  appeal  would  be  made.  Cer- 
tainty Is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  whole  matter. 

On  each  side  an  umpire  was  appointed,  Abu  Mfisi  al-Ash*arf, 
the  candidate  of  Ash'ath,  on  that  of  Ali,  Amr-ibn-el-Ass  (q.v.)  on 
that  of  Moawiya.  The  arbitrators  met  in  the  year  37  (a.d.  658) 
at  Adhxo^,  in  the  south-east  of  S3rria,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Roonn  Castra  described  by  BrOnnow  and  Domaszewsky 
(Dir  Frcvincia  Arabia,  i.  433-463)*  Instead  of  this  place,  the 
*  The  Arabs  always  call  them  Rfim,  t.«.  Romans. 


historians  generally  put  DOmat-al-Jandal,  the  biblical  Duma, 
now  called  Jauf,  but  this  rests  on  feeble  authority.  The  various 
accounts  about  what  happened  in  this  interview  are  without 
exception  untrustworthy.  J.  Wellhausen,  in  his  excellent  book 
Das  arabiscke  Reich  ufid  sein  StUn,  has  made  it  very  probable  that 
the  decision  of  the  umpires  was  that  the  choice  of  AU  as  caliph 
should  be*  cancelled,  and  that  the  task  of  nominating  a  successor 
to  Othman  should  be  referred  to  the  council  of  notable  men 
(rAflrd),  as  rq[>resenting  the  whole  community.  Ali  refusing  to 
submit  to  this  dedsaon,  Moawiya  became  the  champion  of  the 
law,  and  thereby  gained  at  once  considerable  support  for  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  to  which  above  all  he  directed  hii  efforts.  As 
soon  as  Amr  returned  from  Adhroh,  Moawiya  sent  him  with  an 
army  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  against  Egypt.  About  the 
same  time  the  constitutional  party  rose  against  All's  vicegerent 
Mahommed,  son  of  Abu  Bekr,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
murderous  attack  on  Othman.  Mahommed  was  beaten,  taken 
in  his  flight,  and,  according  to  some  reports,  sewn  in  the  skin  of  an 
ass  and  burned. 

Moawiya,  realizing  that  AH  would  take  all  possible  means  to 
crush  him,  took  his  measures  accordingly.  He  concluded  with 
the  Greeks  a  treaty,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  annually  on  condition  that  the  emperor  should  give 
him  hostages  as  a  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Ali, 
however,  had  fint  to  deal  with  the  insurrection  of  the  Kharijites, 
who  condemned  the  arbitration  which  followed  the  battle  of  Siffin 
as  a  deed  of  infidelity,  and  demanded  that  Ali  should  break  the 
compact(see  above,  A.4).  Freed  from  this  difficulty,  Ali  prepared 
to  direct  his  march  against  Moawiya,  but  his  soldiers  declined  to 
move.  One  of  his  men,  Khlnlt  b.  Rlshid,  renounced  him 
altogether,  because  he  had  not  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
umpires,  and  persuaded  many  others  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 
poor-rate.  All  was  obliged  to  subdue  him,  a  task  which  be 
effected  not  without  difficulty.  Not  a  few  of  his  former  partisans 
went  over  to  Moawiya,  as  already  had  happened  before  the  days 
of  Siffin,  amongst  o^en  All's  own  brother  *A(^  Lastly,  there 
were  in  Kufa,  and  still  more  in  Basra,  many  Othmaniya  or 
legitimists,  on  whose  co-operation  he  could  not  rdy.  Moawi3ra 
from  his  side  made  incessant  raids  into  All's  dominion,  and  by  his 
agmts  caused  a  very  serious  revolt  in  Basra.  The  statement  that 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Moawiya  and  Ali  to  maintain  the 
siaius  quo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  40  (a.d.  660),  b  not  very 
probable,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  just  then  Ali  had  raised  an 
army  of  40,000  men  against  the  Syrians,  and  also  that  in  the  second 
or  third  month  of  that  3rear  Moawiya  was  proclaimed  caliph  at 
Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  Bosr  b.  Abi  Artflt  made  his 
expedition  against  Medina  and  Mecca,  whose  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  caliphate  of  Moawiya.  On  the 
murder  of  Ali  in  661,  his  son  Hasan  was  chosen  caliph,  but  he 
recoiled  before  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Moawiya,  having 
neither  the  ambition  nor  the  energy  of  Ali.  Moawiya  stood  then 
with  a.large  army  in  Maskin,  a  rich  district  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  later  West  Bagdad,  watered  by  the  Dojail,  or  Little  Tigris,  a 
channel  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  The  army  of  Trak  was 
near  Mad&in,  the  andent  Ctesipbon.  The  reports  about  what 
occurred  are  confused  and  contradictory;  but  It  seems  probable 
that  Abdallah  b.  Abbas,  the  vicegerent  of  Ali  at  Basra  and 
ancestor  of  the  future  Abbasid  dynasty,  was  in  command.  No 
battle  was  fought.  Hasan  and  Ibn  Abbas  opened,  each  for 
himself,  negotiations  with  Moawiya.  The  latter  made  it  a 
condition  of  surrender  that  he  should  have  the  free  disposal  of  the 
funds  in  the  treasury  of  Basra.  Some  say  that  he  had  already 
before  the  death  of  All  rendered  himself  master  of  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  the  Basrians,  he  transported  this  booty 
saf  dy  to  Mecca.  When  his  descendants  had  ascended  the  throne 
and  he  had  become  a  demi-saint,  the  historians  did  their  best  to 
excuse  his  conduct.  Hasan  demanded,  in  exchange  for  the  power 
which  he  resigned,  the  contents  of  the  treasury  at  Kufa,  which 
amounted  to  five  millions  of  dirhems,  together  with  the  revenues 
of  the  Persian  province  of  Darilbjird  (Darab) .  When  these  nego- 
tiations became  known,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  Hasan's  camp. 
Hasan  himself  was  wounded  and  retired  to  Medina,  where  he 
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died  eight  or  nine  yean  afterwards.  Hie  legend  that  he  waa 
poisoned  by  order  of  Moawiya  is  without  the  least  foundation. 
It  seems  that  he  never  received  the  revenues  of  Daribjird,  the 
Basrians  to  whom  they  belonged  refiising  to  cede  them. 

Moawiya  now  made  his  entry  into  Kufa  in  the  summer  of  a.h. 
41  (aj>.  661)  and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  Prince  of  the 
Believers.  This  year  is  called  the  year  of  union  (jamd*a). 
Moghira  b.  Sho'ba  was  appointed  governor  of  Kufa.  Homrftn  b. 
Abftn  had  previously  assumed  the  government  of  Basra.  Hiis 
is  represented  commonly  as  a  revolt,  but  as  Qomran  was  a  client 
of  Othman,  and  remained  in  favour  with  the  Omayyads,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  took  the  management  of  affairs  only  to 
maintain  order. 

One  strong  antagonist  to  Moawiya  remained,  in  the  person  of 
ZiyAd.  This  remarkable  man  was  said  to  be  a  bastard  of  Abu 
Sofifin,  the  father  of  Moawiya,  and  was,  by  his  mother,  the 
brother  of  Abu  Bakra,  a  man  of'great  wealth  and  position  at 
Basra.  He  thus  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Thaqlf  at  jaiff  which 
produced  many  very  prominent  men.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  Ziyftd  was  charged  with  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Basrian  army.  He  had  won  the  affection  of  Omar,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet,  and  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  employed  the  first  money  he  earned  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  his  mother  Somayya.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Ali 
and  put  down  for  him  the  revolt  excited  by  Moawiya's  partisans 
in  Basra.  Thence  he  marched  into  Firs  and  Kirman,  where  he 
maintained  peace  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance  to 
Ali.  After  Ali's  death  be  fortified  himself  in  his  castle  near 
Istakhr  and  refused  to  submit.  Moawiya,  therefore,  sent  Bosr 
b.  Abi  Art&t  to  Basra,  with  orders  to  capture  Ziy&d's  three  sons, 
and  to  force  Ziyftd  into  submission  by  threatening  to  kill  them. 
Ziyftd  was  obdurate,  and  it  was  due  to  his  brother  Abu  Bakra, 
who  persuaded  Moawiya  to  cancel  the  order,  that  the  threat  was 
not  executed.-  On  his  return  to  Damascus,  Moawiya  charged 
Moghira  b.  Sho*ba  to  bring  his  countr3rman  to  reason.  Abdallah 
b.  'Amir  was  made  governor  of  Basra. 

As  soon  as  Moawiya  had  his  hands  free,  he  directed  all  his 
forces  against  the  Greeks.  Immediately  after  the  submission  of 
Irak,  he  had  denounced  the  existing  treaty,  and  as  early  as  663 
had  sent  his  troops  against  the  Alans  and  the  Greeks.  Since  then, 
no  year  passed  without  a  campaign.  Twice  he  made  a  serious 
effort  to  conquer  Constantinople,  in  669  when  he  besieged  it  for 
three  months,  and  in  674.  On  the  second  occasion  his  fleet 
occupied  CyzictiS,  which  it  held  till  shortly  after  his  death  in  680, 
when  a  treaty  was  signed.  In  Africa  also  the  extension  of 
Mahommedan  power  was  pursued  energetically.  In  670  took 
place  the  famous  march  of  *Okba  ('Oqba)  b.  Nftfi'  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Kairawan,  where  the  great  mosque  still  bears  his  name. 
Our  information  about  these  events,  though  very  full,  is  untrust- 
worthy, while  of  the  events  in  Asia  Minor  the  accounts  are  scarce 
and  short.  The  Anbic  historians  are  still  absorbed  by  the  events 
in  Irak  and  Khorasan. 

The  talented  prefect  of  Kufa,  Moghira  b.  Sho'ba,  eventually 
broke  down  the  resistance  of  Ziyid,  who  came  to  Damascus  to 
lender  an  account  of  his  administration,  which  the  caliph 
ratified.  •  Moawiya  seems  also  to  have  acknowledged  him  as  the 
son  of  Abu  SofiAn,  and  thuS'Ss  his  brother;  in  664  this  recogni- 
tion was  openly  declared.'  In  the  next  year  Ziyftd  was  appointed 
governor  of  Basra  and  the  eastern  provinces  belonging  to  it.  As 
the  austere  champion  of  the  precepts  of  Islam,  he  soon  restored 
order  in  the  whole  district.  Outwardly,  this  was  the  case  in 
Kufa  also.  A  rising  of  Kharijites  in  the  year  663  had  ended  in 
the  death  of  their  ddef.    But  the  Shi*ites  were  dissatisfied  and 

*  A  single  genealogist,  Abu  Yaqadln,  says  that  he  was  a  Icdti- 
mate  son  of  Abu  Scfi&n,  and  that  his  mother  was  Asmft,  daughter 
of  A'war.  But  all  others  call  his  mother  Somayya,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  slave^irl  of  Hind,  the  wife  of  Abu  Sofi2n,  and  who 
became  later  also  the  mother  of  Abu  Bakra.  We  cannot  make  out 
whether  Abu  SofiSn  acknowledecd  him  as  his  son  or  not.  At  a  later 
pniod,  the  Abbasid  caliph  MaTidi  had  the  names  of  Ziyftd  and  his 
descendants  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  Koreish ;  but,.after  his  death, 
the  persons  concerned  gained  over  the  chief  of  the  rolls  office,  and 
had  their  names  replaced  in  the  lists  (see  Tabad  in.  479)* 


even  dared  to  give  public  utterance  to  their  hostility.  Mogfhira 
contented  himself  with  a  warning.  He  was  already  aged  and  had 
no  mind  to  enter  on  a  conflict.  He  died  about  the  year  670,  and 
his  province  also  was  entrusted  to  Ziyftd,  who  appointed  *Amr  b. 
Horaith  as  his  vicegerent.  At  a  Friday  service  in  the  great  mosque 
*Amr  was  insulted  and  pelted  with  pebbles.  2Liyftd  then  came 
himself,  arrested  the  leader  of  the  Shi'ites,  and  sent  fourteen  rebels 
to  Damascus,  among  them  several  men  of  consideration.  Seven  of 
them  who  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  obedience  were  put  to 
death;  the  Shi'ites  considered  them  as  martyrs  and  accused 
Moawiya  of  committing  a  great  crime.  But  in  Kufa  peace  was 
restored,  and  this  not  by  military  force,  but  by  the  headmen  of 
the  tribes.  We  must  not  forget  that  Kufa  and  Basra  were 
military  colonies,  and  that  each  tribe  had  its  own  quarter  of  the 
dty.  A  wholesome  diversion  was  provided  by  the  serious  re- 
sumption of  the  policy  of  eastern  expansion,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  dvil  war.  For  this  purpose  Irak  had  to 
furnish  the  largest  contingent.  The  first  army  sent  by  Ziyftd 
into  Khorasan  recaptured  Merv,  Herat  and  Balkh,  conquered 
Tokhftrist&n  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Oxus.  In  673  'Obai- 
dallah,  the  son  of  Ziyftd,  crossed  the  river,  occupied  Bokhara,  and 
returned  laden  with  booty  taken  from  the  wandering  Turkish 
tribes  of  Transoxiana.  He  brought  3000  Turkish  archers  with 
him  to  Basra*,  the  first  Turkish  slaves  to  enter  the  Moslem  empire. 
Sa'Id,  son  of  the  caliph  Othman,  whom  Moawiya  made  governor 
of  Khorasan,  in  674  marched  against  Samarkand.  Other 
generals  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  conquered  Kabul, 
Sijistan,  Makr&n  and  Kandahar. 

Ziyftd  governed  Irak  with  the  greatest  vigour,  but  as  long  as 
discontent  did  not  issue  in  action,  he  let  men  alone.  At  his  death 
(67 2-673),  order  was  so  generally  restored  that "  nobody  had  any 
more  to  fear  for  life  or  estate,  and  even  the  unprotected  woman 
was  safe  in  her  house  without  having  her  door  bolted." 

Moawiya  was  a  typical  Arab  sayyid  (gentleman) .  He  govcmed, 
not  by  force,  but  by  his  superior  intelligence,  his  self-control, 
his  mildness  and  magnanimity.  The  following  anecdote  may 
illustrate  this.  One  of  Moawiya's  estates  bordered  on  that  of 
Abdallah  b.  Zobair,  who  complained  in  a  somewhat  truculent 
letter  that  Moawiya's  slaves  had  been  guilty  of  trespassing. 
Moawiya,  disregarding  his  son.Yaxid's  advice  that  he  should 
exact  condign  punishment  for  Zobair's  disrespect,  replied  in 
flattering  terms,  regretting  the  trespass  and  resigning  both  slaves 
and  estate  to  Ziobair.  In  reply  Zobair  protested  hb  loyalty  to 
Moawiya,  who  thereupon  pOmted  a  moral  for  the  instruction  of 
Yazid. 

Moawiya  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  more  than  one  of 
his  adversaries,  among  them  Malik  Ashtar,  Abdarrahmftn  the 
son  of  the  great  captain  Khftlid  b.  WaUd,  and  Hasan  b.  Ali.  As 
for  the  latter,  European  scholars  have  long  been  agreed  that  the 
imputation  is  groundless.  As  to  Abdarrahmftn  the  story  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  Madftinl  says  that  Moawiya  was 
prompted  to  it,  because  when  he  consulted  the  Syrians  about  the 
choice  of  his  son  Yazid  as  his  successor,  they  had  proposed 
Abdarrahmftn.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  obvious,  for  Abdarrah- 
mftn died  in  the  year  666.^  Others  say*  that  Moawiya  was  afraid 
lest  Abdarrahmftn  should  become  too  popular.  Now,  Abdarrah- 
mftn had  not  only  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Moawiya  in  the  wars  with 
Ali,  but  after  the  peace  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  Greek  war. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  Moawiya  out  of  petty  jealousy  would 
have  deprived  himself  of  one  of  his  best  men.  "nie  probability  is 
that  Abdarrahmftn  was  ill  when  returning  from  the  frontier,  that 
Moawiya  sent  him  his  own  medical  man,  the  Christian  doctor  Ibn 
Othftl,  and  that  the  rumour  arose  that  the  doctor  had  poisoned 
him.  It  is  remarkable  withal  that  this  rumour  circulated,  not  in 
Homs  (Emesa) ,  where  Abdarrahmftn  died,  but  in  Medina.  There 
a  young  relation  of  Abdarrahmftn  was  so  roused  by  the  taunt 
that  the  death  of  his  kinsman  was  unavenged,  that  he  killed  Ibn 
Othftl  near  the  mosque  of  Damascus.  Moawiya  imprisoned  him 
and  let  him  pay  a  high  ransom,  the  law  not  permitting  the  talio 
against  a  Moslem  for  having  killed  a  Christian.    The  story  that 

*  Aghftni  XX.  p,  13,  Ibn  abi  Osaibia  i.  p.  1 18. 
•Tabariii.  p.  83. 
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disidative  ms  diKd,  Hat  son  of  Abdamliiniii,  is  absuxd  in- 
asnrach  as  Moawiya  made  this  KhUid  oommander  against  the 
Greeks  in  succession  to  his  father.  In  the  third  case — that  of 
UilikAshtar— the  evidence  is  equally  inadequate.  Infact,ance 
Uoaviya  did  not  turn  tlie  weapon  of  assassination  against  such 
BCD  u  AbdaOah  b.  Zobair  «nd  Hosain  b.  Ali,  it  is  unlikely  that 
ke  aed  it  sgainst  less  dangerous  persons,  lliese  two  men  were 
tke  dud  ohstarW  to  Moawiya's  plan  for  securing  the  Caliphate 
iocUssonYaaid.  Tlieleadersfiip  with  the  Arabic  tribes  was  as  a 
role  kcmhtaiy,  the  son  succeeding  his  father,  but  only  if  he  was 
pessoailly  lit  for  the  position,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  principal  men  of  the  tribe.  The  hereditary  principle  had  not 
been  recognised  by  Jalam  in  the  cases  of  Abu  Bekr,  Omar  and 
Otknian;  it  had  had  some  influence  upon  the  choice  of  All,  the 
kushaad  of  Fatima  and  the  cousin  of  the  Prophet.  But  it  had 
been  adopted  entirety  for  the  election  of  Hasan.  The  example  of 
Aba  Bekr  proved  that  the  caliph  had  the  right  to  appoint  his 
soccesaor.  But  this  appointment  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
poDcqial  men,  as  rcptcacnting  the  community.  Moawiya  seems 
to  kave  done  his  hest  to  gain  that  approbation,  but  the  details 
linn  by  the  historians  are  altogether  imconvindng.  This  only 
Kcaa  to  be  certain,  that  the  succession  of  Yazid  was  generally 
ackaovledged  before  the  death  of  his  father,  except  in  Medina. 
(Sec  MAHomffTOAn  IwsmuiiONS.) 

Moawiya  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab  60  (a.d.  680).  His  last 
words  are  said  to  have  been:  "  Fear  ye  God,  the  Elevated  and 
Migjity,  for  God,  Praise  be  to  Him,  proUcts  the  man  that  fears 
Him;  he  who  does  not  fear  God,  has  no  protection."  Moawiya 
VIS,  in  fact,  a  religious  man  and  a  strict  disdple  of  the  precepts  of 
hlam.  We  can  scarcely,  therefore,  credit  Uie  charges  made  by 
the  advcnaries  of  his  diosen  successor  Yazid,  that  he  was  a 
dnaker  of  wine,  fond  of  pleastire,  careless  about  religion.  AU  the 
evidence  shows  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  Omayyads,  life  in 
Damascus  and  the  rest  of  Syria  was  austere  and  in  striking 
csntxast  to  the  duaolute  manners  whidi  prevailed  in  Medina. 

2.  RaU  ti  YoMid.^Vrhtn  Moawiya  died,  the  opposition  had 
tliesdy  beat  organized.  On  bis  accession  Yazid  sent  a  circular 
to  all  his  prefects,  offidally  announcing  his  father's  death,  and 
wdering  them  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
iobjects.  In  that  sent  to  Walid  b.  'Otba,  the  governor  of 
Medioa,  he  cndoacd  a  private  note  charging  Um  in  particular  to 
administer  the  oath  to  Hosain,  Abdallah  b.  Omar  and  Abdallah 
k.  Zobair,  if  necessary,  by  force.  Wa&d  sent  a  messenger 
iavitisg  them  to  a  conference,  thus  giving  them  time  to  assemble 
tkeir  followers  and  to  escape  to  Mecca,  where  the  prefect  Omar 
h.  Said  could  do  nothing  againnt  them.  In  the  month  Ramadan 
tbis  Omar  was  made  governor  of  Medina  and  sent  an  army  against 
Ibn  Zobair.  This  army  was  defeated,  and  from  that  time  Ibn 
Zobair  was  supreme  at  Bdecca. 

On  the  news  of  Yazid's  accession,  the  numerous  partisans  of 
tke  family  of  Ali  in  Kufa  sent  addroses  to  Hosain,  inviting  him 
to  take  refuge  with  them,  and  promising  to  have  him  prodaimed 
caliiA  in  Irak.  Hosain,  having  learned  that  the  majority  of  the 
iakabitants  were  ^iparently  ready  to  support  him  strenuously, 
prepared  to  take  action.  Meanwhile  Yazid,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  riotous  behaviour  of  the  Shi*ites  in  Kufa,  sent 
Obudallah,  son  of  the  famous  ZiyAd  and  governor  of  Basra,  to 
Rstore  order.  Uain^  the  same  tactics  as.  his  father  had  used 
before,  ObaidaUah  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  made 
tbcm  zc^nsihk  for  the  conduct  of  their  men.  On  the  8th  of 
Dkttl-Hijja  Hosain  set  out  from  Mecca  with  all  his  family, 
expecting  to  be  icoeived  with  enthusiasm  by  the  dtizens  of  Kufa, 
bat  on  his  arrival  at  Kerbda  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he  was 
nofranted  by  an  army  sent  by  ObaidaUah  imder  the  command  of 
Omar,  son  of  the  famous  Sa*d  U  Abi  Waqqis,  the  founder  pi 
r-i-     D — •_  ^^  battle,  vainly  rdying  on  the' promised  aid 


Kafa. 


horn  Kafa,  and  fdl  with  almost  all  his  foUowcrs  on  the  zoth  of 
Udttrram  6z  (zoth  of  October  680). 

No  other  issue  of  tUs  rash  expedition  could  have  been  expected. 
Bat,  as  it  involved  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  the  son  of  Ali, 
ud  so  many  members  of  his  family,  Hosain's  devout  partisans 
•t  Kofa,  who  by  thdr  overtures  had  been  the  prindpal  cause  of 


the  disaster,  regarded  it  as  a  tragedy,  anid  the  facts  gradually 
acquired  a  wholly  romantic  colouring.  Omar  b.  Sa'd  and  his 
officers,  ObaidaUah  and  even  Yazid  came  to'  be  regarded  as 
murderas,  and  their  names  have  ever  since  been  hdd  accursed 
by  all  Shi*ites.  They  observe  the  zoth  of  Muharram,  the  day  of 
*AshQra,  as  a  day  of  public  mourning.  Among  the  Persians,  stages 
are  erected  on  that  day  in  public  places,  and  plays  are  acted, 
representing  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  All.'  "  Revenge 
for  Hosain"  became  the  watchword  of  all  Shi'ites,  and  the 
Meshed  Hosain  (Tomb  of  the  martyr  Hosain)  at  Kerbela  is  to 
them  the  holiest  place  in  the  world  (see  Kerbela).  ObaidaUah 
sent  the  head  of  Hosain  to  Damascus,  together  with  the  women 
and  children  and  Ali  b.  Hosain,  who,  being  iU,  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  fight.  Yazid  was  very  sorry  for  the  issue,  and  sent  the 
prisoners  under  safe-conduct  to  Medina.  Ali  remained  faithful 
to  the  caliph,  taking  no  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  Medinians,  and 
openly  condemning  the  risings  of  the  Shi'ites. 

Ibn  Zobair  profited  greatly  by  the  'distress  caused  by  Hosain's 
death.  Though  he  nsjnedhiinself  publicly  a  refttgee  of  the  House 
of  God,  he  had  himseU  secretly  addressedas  caliph,  and  many  of 
the  dtizens  of  Medina  acknowledged  him  as  sucL  Yazid,  when 
informed  of  this,  swore  in  his  anger  to  have  him  imprisoned.  But 
remembering  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  he  sent  messengers  with  a 
chain  made  of  silver  coins,  and  bearing  honourable  proposals. 
At  the  same  time  he  recdved  a  number  of  the  chief  men  of 
Medina,  sent  by  the  prdcct,  with  great  honour  and  loaded  them 
with  gifts  and  presents.  But  Ibn  Zobair  refused,  and  the 
Medinians,  of  whom  the  majority  probably  had  never  before 
seen  a  prince's  court,  however  simple,  were  only  confirmed  in 
thdr  rancour  against  Yazid,  and  told  many  horrible  tales  about 
his  profligacy,  that  he  hunted  and  hdd  wild  orgies  with  Bedouin 
sheikhs,  and  had  no  religion.  A  characteristically  Arabic  cere- 
mony took.place  in  the  mosque  of  Medina.  "  I  cast  off  the  oath 
of  allegiandB  to  Yazid,  as  I  cast  off  my  turban,"  exclaimed  the 
first,  and  all  others  followed,  casting  off  one  of  thdr  garments, 
till  a  heap  of  turbans  and  sandals  lay  on  the  floor.  Ibn  l^anyala 
was  made  commander.  The  Omayyads,  though  they  with  their 
clients  coimted  more  than  zoop  men,  were  not  able  to  maintain 
themsdves,  and  were  allowed  to  deput  only  on  condition  of  strict 
neutrality. 

*At  last  the  patience  of  Yazid  was  exhausted.  -  An  armsr — ^the 
accounts  about  the  number  vary  from '4000  to  20,000 — was 
equipped  in  all  haste  and  put  under  the  comznand  of  Moslim  b. 
'()qba,  with  orders  first  to  exact  submission  from  the  Medinians, 
if  necessary  by  force,  and  then  to  znarch  against  Ibn  Zobair. 
Moslim,  having  met  the  expdled  Omayyads  at  Wftdi  'l-(^rft, 
encamped  near  the  dty  (August  683)  and  gave  the  inhabitants 
three  days  in  which  to  return  to  obedience,  wishing  to  spare  the 
dty  of  the  Prophet  and  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  When, 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  a  final  earnest  appeal  had 
been  answered  insultingly,  he  began  the  battle.  The  Medinians 
fought  valiantly,  but  covld  not  hold  out  against  the  well  dis- 
dplined  Syrians.  Moreover,  they  were  betrayed  by  the  Medinian 
family  of  the  BanQ  ^ftritha,  who  introduced  Syrian  soldiers  into 
the  town.  Medina  lies  between  two  volcknic  hills,  called  karra. 
After  one  of  these  the  battle  has  been  named  "  The  Day  of 
Ham.'*  For  three  days  the  dty  was  given  up  to  plunder.  It  is 
said  that  a  thousand  bastards  (the  "  children  of  the  Harra  ") 
were  bom  in  consequence  of  these  days.  The  remaining  dtizens 
were  coznpdled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Yazid  in  a 
Humiliating  form;  the  few  who  refused  were  killed.  Ali  b. 
Hosain,  who  hsd  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  revolt, 
was  treated  with  all  hoiMur.  Mahommed  b.  al-Hanafiya,  the 
son  of  Ali,  and  Abdallah  b.  Omar  had  likewise  abstained,  but 
they  had  Idt  Medina  for  Mecca. 

Moslim  then  proceeded  towards  Mecca.  He  was  already  ill,  and 
died  about  midway  between  the  two  dries,  after  having  given  the 
command,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  caliph,  to  Hosain  b. 
Nomair.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  man  who  delivered  up  the 
dty  of  the  Prophet  to  plunder,  and  at  whose  hands  so  many 
prominent  Modems  fell,  should  have  been  an  object  of  detestatioa 
>  See  Chodako,  ThUire  Penan  (Paris.  1878). 
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to  the  devout.  Even  some  European  scholars  have  drawn  a 
false  picture  of  his  personality,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
WeUhausen.  About  Medina  also  false  statements  have  been 
made.  The  dty  recovered  very  soon  from  the  disaster,  and 
remained  the  seat  not  only  of  holy  tradition  and  jurisdiction, 
but  also  of  the  Arabic  aristocracy.  In  no  dty  of  the  empire, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Omayyads,  lived  more  singers  and 
musicians  than  in  Medina. 

Hosain  b.  Nomair  arrived  before  Mecca  in  Septonber  683  and 
found  Ibn  Zobair  ready  to  defend  it.  A  number  of  the  dtizens 
of  Medina  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy  City,  as  well  as  many 
Kharijites  from  YamAma  under  Najda  b.  *Amir.  The  siege  had 
lasted  65 — others  say  40 — days,  when  the  news  came  of  the 
death  of  Yazid,  whidi  took  {dace  presumably  on  the  Z4th  of 
Rabia  I,  64  (x3th  November  683).  Eleven  days  beforje  a  fire, 
caused  by  imprudence,  had  consumed  all  the  woodwork  of  the 
Ka'ba  and  burst  the  black  stone  in  three  places.  The  evidence 
is  quite  condusive;  yet  the  fire  has  been  imputed  to  the  Syrians, 
and  a  tale  was  invented  about  ballistas  which  hurled  against  the 
House  of  God  enormous  stones  and  vessels  full  of  bitumen.  In 
fact,  the  siege  had  been  confined  to  enclosure  and  skirmishes.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Yazid  a  conference  took 
place  between  Hosain  and  Ibn  Zobur,  and  that  the  former  offered 
to  proclaim  the  latter  as  caliph  provided  he  would  accompany 
him  to  Syria  and  prodaim  a  general  amnesty.  Ibn  Zobair 
refused  haughtily,  and  Hosain,  with  a  contemptuous  critidam  of 
his  folly,  ordered  his  army  to  break  up  for  Syria. 

Hitherto  Ibn  Zobair  had  confined  himself  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Moslems  to  renounce  Yazid  and  to  have  a  caliph  elected  by  the 
council  (skird)  of  the  principal  leading  men.  He  now  openly 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph  and  invited  men  to  take  the  oath  of 
all^ianoe.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  throughout  Arabia,  in 
Egypt  and  in  Irak.  The  Omayyads,  who  had  returned  to  Medhia, 
were  again  eqpelled. 

Yazid  is  described  in  the  Ctfit/ifwo/M/jsJort  B>f.Sa7,  as"  iucun- 
dissimus  et  cunctis  nationibus  regni.eius  subditis  vir  gratissime 
habitus,  qui  nuUam  unquam,  ut  omnibus  moris  est,  sibi  regalis 
fastigii  causa  i^riam  appetivit,  sed  communis*  cum  omnibus 
dviliter  vizit."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Moawiya  IL 
is  said  to  have  been  a  mild  ruler,  like  his  father,  and  goes  far  to 
outwei^  the  prejudiced  account  given  by  his  opponents  and 
coloured  still  further  by  tradition.  Against  the  accusation  of 
being  a  drinker  of  wine  he  himself  protested  in  verses  which  he 
redted  when  he  sent  the  army  against  Ibn  Zobair.  Decisive  is 
also  the  testimony  of  Ibn  al-Hanafiya^  who  declared  that  all  the 
accusations  brought  by  the  Medinians  were  fslse.  It  may  be 
true  that  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  but  he  was  a  peace-loving, 
generous  prince.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  died.  Accounts 
vary  between  33  and  39.  The  latter  finds  confirmation  in  the 
statement  that  he  was  bom  in  A.H.  25,  though  another  account 
places  his  birth  in  as.  As  his  son  Moawiya  who  succeeded  him 
was  certainly  adult  (the  accoimts  vary  between  17  and  33),  the 
latter  date  seems  to  be  preferable. 

3.  Moawiya  II.  had  reigned  a  very  short  time— how  long  is 
again  wholly  uncertain — when  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Then 
commenced  a  period  of  the  greatest  confusion.  The  mother  of 
Yazid,  MaisQn,  bdonged  to  Uie  most  powerf id  tribe  in  Syria,  the 
Kalb,  and  it  seems  ^t  this  and  the  cognate  tribes  of  Qoid&*a 
(Yemenites)  had  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives,  which  had  aroused, 
the  jealousy  of  the  Q^  and  the  cognate  tribes  of  Modar.  Im- 
mediatdy  after  the  death  of  Yadd,  Zofar  b.  Qirith,  who  had 
already  fought  with  Ibn  Zobair  against  Yazid,  had  induced 
northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  to  declare  for  Ibn  Zobair.  In 
Homs  (Emcsa)  the  governor  No*min  b.  Bashfr  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  same  cause.  The  prefect  of  Damascus,  X>ftU^  b. 
Qats,  seemed  to  be  wavering  in  his  loyalty.  .  Khfllid,  the  brother 
of  Moawiya  11.,  was  still  a  youth  and  appears  to  have  had  no 
strength  of  character.  11^  ms,  however,  a  much  more 
dangerousxandidate,  viz,  Merwftn  b.  Qakam,  of  another  branch 
of  the  Omayyads,  who  had  been  Othman's  ri^t^and  man.  •  He 
had  pledged  himself  after  some  hesitation  to  Yazid,  but  now  his 
*  Dozy  took  eommunis  for  a  gloss  to  cmliUr, 


turn  had  come.  The  anur  of  the  Kalb,  Ibn  Ba^dal,  persuaded 
probably  by  Obaidallah  b.  ZiyAd,  conceived  that  only  a  man  of 
distinction  could  win  the  contest,  and  proclaimed  Merwan 
caliph,  on  condition  that  his  successor  shoidd  be  Khiiid  b. 
Yazid,  and  after  him  *Amr  b.  Sa*Id  al-Ashdaq,  who  belonged  to 
the  third  branch  of  the  Omayyads.  Meanwhile  Pab^^  had 
declared  himself  openly  for  Ibn  Zobair.  A  furious  battle  (a.d. 
684)  ensued  at  Merj  RAhit,  near  Damascus,  in  which  Pabb^k 
and  Zofar,  though  they  had  the  majority  of  troops,  were  utterly 
defeated.  This  battle  became  the  subject  of  a  great  many 
poems  and  had  pemidous  consequences,  especially  as  regards 
the  antagonism  between  the  Qais-Mo^  and  Kalb-Yemenite 
tribes. 

4.  lUign  of  lierwan  I. — Merwan  strengthened  his  position 
according  to  the  old  oriental  fashion  by  marrying  the  widow  of 
Yazid,  and  soon  fdt  himself  strong  enough  to  substitute  his  own 
son  Abdalmalik  for  Kh&lid  b.  Yazid  as  successor-designate. 
Khftlid  contented  himsdf  with  protesting;  he  was  ndther  a 
politician  nor  a  soldier,  but  a  student  of  alchemy  and  astronomy ; 
translations  of  Greek  books  have  been  ascribed  to  him  (J&bi^* 
BaydHf  i.  p.  126).  In  the  year  a.h.  435  there  was  still  in  Egypt 
a  brazen  globe  attributed  to  Ptolemy  whidi  had  bdonged  to 
KJi&lid  (Ibn  (^iftl,  p.  440,  1.15).  He  was  also  considted  about 
future  events.  There  were,  however,  not  a  few  who  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  throne  had  passed  from  the  descendants  of 
Abu  SofiAn.  This  feeling  gave  rise  to  the  prophecy  that  there 
should  appear  later  a-  SofianI  on  the  throne,  who  would  reign 
with  might  and  wisdom.  *Amr  Ashdaq  made  no  opposition  till 
the  death  of  Merwan.  After  the  victory  at  Merj  Rl^t,  Merwan 
conquered  Egypt,  and  installed  as  governor  lus  second  son 
Abdalazlz.  An  army  sent  to  the  rescue  by  Ibn  Zobair  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Mu$'ab  was  beaten  in  Palestine  by 
*  Amr  Ashdaq.  But  a  division  sent  by  Merwan  to  the  Hejaz  was 
cut  to  pieces.  Obaidallah  b.  Ziyftd  set  out  with  tit  purpose  of 
subduing  Mesopotamia  and  marching  thence  against  Irak.  But 
he  was  detained  a  whole  year  in  the  former  country,  by  a  rising 
of  the  Shi'ites  in  Kufa,  who  were  still  in  mourning  for  Hosain 
and  had  formed  an  army  which  called  itself  "  the  army  of  the 
penitent."  They  wete  routed  at  Ras  *Ain,  but  Obaidallah  had 
still  to  figlit  Zofar. 

Mean^e  Mokhtir  (son  of  that  Abu  *Obaid  the  Thaqifite  who 
had  commanded  the  Arabs  against  the  Persians  in  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  the  Bridge),  a  man  of  great  talents  and  stiU- 
greater  ambition,  after  having  supported  Ibn  Zobair  in  the  siege 
of  Mecca,  had  gone  to  Kufa,  where  he  joined  the  Shi'ites,  mostly 
Persians,  and  acquired  great  power.  « He  daimed  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  All's  son,  Mahommed  ibn  al-Hanafiya,  who 
alter  the  death  of  Hosain  was  recognized  by  the  ShiMtes  as  their 
Mahdi.  A  vague  message  from  Mahommed,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  good  Moslem  to  take  part  with  the  family  of  the  Prophet, 
was  interpreted  in  favour  of  MokhtAr,  and  thenceforward  all  the 
Shi'ites,  among  them  the  powerful  IbrAhIm,  son  of  Ali's  ri^^t 
hand  Malik  A^tar,  followed  him  blindly  as  their  diief .  After- 
wards Ibn  al-Hanafiya  seems  to  have  acknowledged  him  dis- 
tinctly as  his  vicegerent.  Ibn  Zobair's  representative  in  Kufa 
was  compelled  to  flee,  and  all  those  who  had  partidpatcd  in  the 
battle  of  Kerbela  were  put  to  death.  An  army  despatched 
against  Obaidallah  under  IbrAhIm  routed  the  Syrians  near 
Mosul  (battle  of  KhAzir);  Obaidallah  and  Hosain  b.  Nomair 
were  slain.  MokhtAr  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  power,  but  Ibn 
Zobair,  determined  to  get  rid  at  all  costs  of  so  dangerous  an 
enemy,  named  his  brother  Mu^'ab  governor  of  Basra  and  ordered 
him  to  march  against  Kufa.  Basra  was  at  that  time  full  of 
fugitives  from  Kufa,  Arabian  diiefo  who  resented  the  arrogance  of 
MokhtAr's  adherents,  and  desired  eagerly  to  regain  their  former 
position  in  Kufa.  The  troops  of  Qasra  had  been,  since  the  death 
of  Yazid,  at  war  with  the  Kharijites,  who  had  supported  Ibn 
Zobair  during  the  siege  of  Mecca,  but  had  deserted  Idm  later. 
Their  caliph,  NAfi'  b.  Azraq,  after  whom  they  were  called  also 
Azraqites,  threatened  even  the  dty  itself,  when  MohaUab  b.  Abi 
§ofra,  a  very  able  general,  compelled  them  to  retire.  MohaUab 
then  marched  with  Mu9*ab  against  Kufa.    MokhtAr  fell,  Isnd  with 
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him  t&e  cpliemenl  donnnlon  of  the  Peraiui  Slii'ttes.  This  had 
been  their  first  Attempt  to  dispute  the  authority  o£  their  Arabian 
oooqaenxs*  Imt  it  was  not  to  be  the  last  IbriLhfin  b.  Aahtar, 
MoU&tar'a  gawenat  of  hfesopotamla,  submitted  and  acknow- 
kdged  the  Caliphate  of  Ibn  Zobair. 

5.  Xeigm  9f  AbdalmaHk. — ^Blerwan  died  on  the  37th  of  Ramadan 
6s  (7th  llsy  685);  arrordirig  to  tradition,  he  was  suffocated  by 
hii  vSe,  because  he  had  insulted  her  son  Khilid  and  herself. 
The  S4r>niiiin  of  Abdalmalik  was  attended  with  no  difSculty, 
bat  the  first  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  by  troubles  in 
northon  Syria,  where,  instigated  by  the  Greeks,  the  Mardaites 
of  the  A  manna,  called  Jarijima  by  the  Arabs,  penetrated  into 
the  Lrfianion.  He  was  obUged  to  conclude  an  unfavourable 
treaty  fint  with  them,  later  with  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Hofcovcr,  in  the  yea^  68  (aj>.  687-688)  Syria  was  afSicted  by  a 
sexioos  faminr  Ibn  Zcrf>air,  however,  was  occupied  at  Mecca 
with  the  reboilding  of  the  Ka*ba,  and  Mu9*ab  was  harassed  not 
only  by  the  Khaxijites,  but  also  \yy  a  noUe  freebooter,  Obaidallah 
h.  Qocr,  who  had  created  for  himsdf  a  {Nondpality  in  the  vicinity 
of  Madlin  (Ctesiphon). 

The  period  of  the  pilgrimage  caused  a  momentaxy  truce  to  aU 
these  struggles,  and  in  Dhu  1-hijja,  OM.  68  (January  688),  was 
seen  the  corioua  q)ectac]e  of  four  different  standards  planted 
Bctr  Mecca,  hfionging  req>ectively  to  four  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
waa  a  pcctcnder  to  the  empire;  the  standard  of  Abdallah  b. 
Zobair,  calqth  of  Mecca;  that  of  the  caliph  of  Damascus, 
Abdalmalik;  that  of  All's  son  Mahommed  b.  al-Hanafiya,  Mahdi 
dL  the  Shf  ites;  and  that  of  the  Kharijites,  who  were  at  that  time 
■adcr  the  oomxnand  of  Najda  b.  *Amir.  Such,  however,  was  the 
fespect  inspired  by  the  holy  placed  that  no  disordcn  resulted. 

When,  in  the  year  (69  kM.)  689  Abdalmalik  had  at  hut  en- 
cunped  at  BotnSn  Qabib  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinnesrin  (Qinnasxin) ,' 
with  the  purpose  0^  marching  against  Mu^^ab^  his  cousin  *Axnr 
A^Kiaq,  to  whom  by  the  treaty  of  Jftbia,  before  the  battle  of 
Ken  Uhit,  the  succession  to  Merwan  had  been  promised,  took 
advantage  ii  his  absence  to  lay  daim  to  the  supreme  power,  and 
to  have  himself  proclaimed  caliph  by  his  partisans.  Abdalmalik 
I  obfiged  to  retrace  his  steps  and  to  lay  aege  to  his  own  capitaL 
pixison  of  Damascui  took  fright,  and  deserted  their  posts, 
m  that  *Ainr  Ashdaq  was  compeO«i  to  surrender.  The  caliph 
Abdalmalik  snmmonfd  him  to  his  palace  and  slew  him  with  his 
tnun  liand.  Abdalmalik  has  evoy  claim  to  our  esteem  as  one  of 
the  ablest  monarrha  that  ever  reigned,  but  this  jnurder  remains 
%  lasdng  blot  on  his  career. 

Abdafanafik  could  now  give  his  whok  attenttoii  to  the  pro- 
jected ezp^tion  -  against  Irak.  Mu9*ab  was  encamped  at 
Bljomaxrft  in  the  neislibourhood  of  Takzlt  But  Abdalmalik's 
fast  task  was  toi  subdue  Zofar  and  his  Qaisites  at  Kerkesia 
(Qarqjisa),  and  the  rest  of  the  partisans  of  Mokhtir  at  Nisibis. 
McaawhiOe,  Mu«*ab  had  to  curb  a  violent  revolt  in  Basra,  brought 
about  by  agents  of  Abdalmalik,  and  called  after  a  place  in  the 
city  the  revolt  of  the  Jofrites.  About  the  middle  ci  aj>.'  69r 
Abdalmalik  at  last  cnramped  at  Dair  al-JathaQq  (the  monastery 
of  the  Catholictts)  between  Maskin,  not  far  hom  the  site  of 
Bagdad,  and  Bijomairi.  Mu^ab's  best  txoopa  were  fighting 
under  JCohallab  against  the  Khaxijites;  many  Basrians  were 
lecxeiiy  favourable  to  the  Omayyads,'nor  were  the  Kufian 
soldiers  to  be  trusted.  The  people  ik  Irak  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  discipline,  and  no  improvement  had  taken  i^ace 
dudng  the  troubles  of  the  last  yeara.  Abdalmalik,  therefore, 
vToteseoetly  to  the  chiefs  of  Mu^'ab's  army,  and  persuaded  them 
to  desert  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Ibrfthim  b.  Ashtar,  the 
brave  aoB  of  a  brave  father,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Mokht&r,  had 
become  a  ^thful  supporter  of  Ibn  Zobair.  His  death,  in  the 
h^mSm^  of  the  battle,  decided  the  fate  of  Mu^'ab,  who  was 
■lain  swoid  in  hand  by  a  Shi*ite  of  Kufa. 

This  victory  opened  the  gates  of  Kufa  to  Abdalmalik,  and  all 
Iiak  received  h&n  with  acclamation.  Thence,  a  few  days  later, 
he  sent  Hajjftj  b.  Yosuf  at  the  head  of  2000  Syrians  against  Ibn 
Zobair  in  Mecca,  and  deqwtcheda  messenger  toT&riq  b.*  Amr,  who 

■Fomcfffy  the  capital  of  the  homonymous  province  of  Syria; 
k  hm  a  dajrs  march  west  from  Haleb  (^eppo). 


was  encamped  at  Wldl  1-Qorft  with  5000  men,  to  make  himself 
master  of  Medina  and  thence  to  rejoin 'Hajjftj.  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  Hajjftj  confined  himself  to  skir- 
mishes, in  which  hitf  soldiers  always  had  the  advantage.  Then, 
in  Dhu  *1  Qa*da  7a  (March  2Sth,  692)  Mecca  was  mvested..  The 
blockade  lasted  more  than  six  months,  during  which  the  dty  was 
a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  siege  and  famine.  Hajjftj  lufd  set  up  a 
balista  on  the  lull  of  Abu  Qobais,  whence  he  poured  on  the  dty  a 
hail  of  stones,  which  was  suspended  only  in  the  days  of  the 
pilgrimage*  Ibn  Zobair  employed  against  him  Abyssinians 
armed  with  Greek-fire-tubes,  who,  however,  quitted  him  soon 
under  the  pressure  of  famine.  This  at^Iength  triumphed  over  his 
last  adherents.  Ten  thousand  fighting  men,  and  even  two  of  the 
sons  of  the  pretender  (it  is  said,  on  his  own  advice),  left  the  dty 
and  surrendered.  Mecca  being  thus  left  without  defenders,  Ibn 
Zobair  saw  that  ruin  was  inevitable.  Hajjftj  having  promised 
him  amnesty  if  he  would  surrender,  he  went  to  his  mother  Asmft, 
the  dau^terof  Abu  Bekr,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  asked  her  counseL  She  answered  that,  if  he  was 
confident  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  must  die  sword  in  hand. 
In  embracing  him  for  the  last  time,  she  fdt  the  cuirass  he  wore 
and  ezdaimed  that  such  a  precaution  was  unworthy  of  a  man 
resolved  to  die.  He,  therefore,  took  off  the  cuirass,  and,  when 
the  Omayyad  troops  made  their  way  into  the  dty,  attacked  them 
furiously,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  was  slain.  His 
head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  by  Hajjftj  to  Damascus. 

Wi^  Ibn  Zobair  perished  the  influence  whidi  the  .early 
companions  of  Mahomet  had  exercised  over  Islam.  Medina  and 
Mecca,  though  they  continued  to  be  the  holy  dties,  had  no  longer 
their  old  political  importance,  which  had  already  been  shaken  to 
its  foundations  by  the  murder  of  Othman  and  the  subsequent 
troubles.  Henceforward  we  shall  find  temporal  interests, 
represented  by  Damascus,  predominating  over  those  of  religion, 
and  the  centre  of  Islam,  now  permanently  removed  beyond  the 
limits  of  Arabia,  more  susceptible  to  foreign  influence^  and 
assimilating  more  readily  their  dvilizing  dements.  Damasais, 
Kufa  and  Basra  will  attract  the  flower  of  all  the  Moslem  pro- 
vinces, and  thus  that  great  intellectual,  literary  and  sdentific 
movement,  whidi  reached  its  apogee  under  the  first  Abbasid 
Caliphs  at  Bagdad,  steadily  becomes  mor^  marked. 

After  the  burning  ci  the  Ka'ba  during  the  siege  of  Mecca  by 
Hosain  b.  Nomair,  Ibn  Zobair  had  rebiiilt  and  enlarged  the  house 
of  God. '  It  is  said  that  he  thus  carried  out,  a  design  of  the 
Proi^et,  whidi  he  had  not  ventured  to  undertake  for  fear  of 
offending  the  newly  converted  Koreishites.  Hajjftj  pulled  down 
the  enlargements  and  restored  the  Ka*ba  to  its  old  state.  Mean- 
while, the  caliph  committed  to  him  the  government  of  the  Hejaz. 
The  Medinians,  whose  loyalty  was  suspected,  were  treated  by 
him  with  severity;  not  a  few  mauias  (clients)  were  obliged  to 
wear  a  leaden  badge  on  their  neck  (Tabail,  ii.  p.  854  seq.) . 

Thus  the  protracted  war  against  Ibn  Zobair  was  brought  to  an 
end;  hence  this  year  (71)  also  is  called  the  "  year  of  union  " 
(jamd'a) .  But  the  storms  in  Irak  and  Mesopotamia  had  not  yet 
adtogether  subsided.  The  Qaia  could  not  leave  unavenged  the 
blood  shed  at  Mer  j  Rfthit.  For  about  ten  years  the  Syrian  and 
Mesopotamian  deserts  were  the  scene  of  a  series  of  raids,  often 
marked  by  great  crudty,  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  many  poems.  Abdalmalik  had  need  of  all  his  tact  and 
energy  to  pacify  ultimatdy  the  zealous  sectaries,  but  the 
antagonism  between  Yemenites  (Blalb  and  Azd)  and  Modarites 
(Qais  and  Tamlm)  had  been  increased  by  these  struggles,  and 
even  in  the  far  east  and  the  far  west  had  fatal  consequences. 

When  Abdalmalik,  after  a  stay  of  forty  days,  returned  from  Irak 
to  Syria,  he  left  two  Omayyad  princes  as  his  vicegerents  in  Kufa 
and  Basra.  MohaUab,  who  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bftjomairft 
was  in  the  field  against  the  Azraqites  (Kharijites),  and  had  put 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  cab'ph,  had  orders  to  carry  on  the 
war.  But  the  two  princes  proved  unequal  to  their  task  and  did 
not  support  Mohallab  suffidently,  so  that  the  Kharijites  gained 
more  than  one  victory.  Abdalmalik  in  alarm  .made  Hajjftj 
governor  of  Irak  with  the  most  extensive  powers.  The  troops  of 
Kufa,  who  accompanied  Mohallab  in  an  expedition  against  the 
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KKarijites,  had  abandoned  their  general  and  disperMd  to  their 
homes,  and  nothing  coidd  induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty. 
Then,  in  the  year  75  (a.d.'  694),  at  the  moment  when  the  people 
were  assembled  in  the  mosque  for  morning  prayers,  kn  unknown 
young  man  of  insignificant  appearance,  with  a  veil  over  his  face, 
ascended  the  pidpit.  It  seemed  at  first  that  he  coidd  not  find  his 
words.  One  of  the  audience,  with  a  contemptuous  remark,  took 
a  handful  of  pebbles  to  pelt  him  with.  But  he  let  them  fall  when 
Hajjftj  lifted  his  veil  and  began  to  speak. 

"  Men  of  ELufa,"  he  said,  "  I  see  before  me  heads  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  and  the  reaper— I  am  he.  It  seems  to  nie,  as  if  I  saw 
already  the  blood  between  your  turbans  and  your  Moulders.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  can  be  frightened  by  lifted  bags  of  skin, 
nor  need  any  one  think  to  squeeze  me  like  a  fi^.  The  Prince  of 
the  Believers  has  spread  before  him  the  arrows  of  his  quiver,  and 
has  tried  every  one  of  them  by  biting  its  wood.  It  is  my  wood 
that  he  has  found  the  hardest  and  strongest,  and  I  am  the  arrow 
which  he  shoots  against  you." 

At  the  end  of  this  address  he  ordered  his  derk  to  read  the 
letter  of  the  caliph.  He  began:  "  From  the  servant  of  God, 
Abdalmalik,  Prince  of  the  Believers,  to  the  Moslems  that  are  in 
Kufa,  peace  be  with  you.*'  As  nobody  uttered  a  word  in  reply, 
Hajjftj  said :  "  Stop,  boy,"  and  ezdaimed  :*  "  The  Prince  of  the 
Believers  salutes  you,  and  you  do  not  answer  his  greeting  I  You 
have  been  but  poorly  taught'  I  will  teach  you  afresh,  unless 
you  behave  better.  Read  again  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Believers."  Then,  as  soon  as  he  had  read:  "  peace  upon  ye," 
there  remained  not  a.  single  man  in  the  mosque  who  did  not 
respond,  ''and  upon  the  Prince  oi  the  Believers  be  peace." 
Thereupon  Hajjftj  ordered  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  immediately  join  Mohallab  in  KhQzistftn  (Susiana), 
and  swore  that  all  who  should  be  found  in  the  town  after  the  third 
day  should  be  beheaded.  This  threat  had  its  effect,  and  Hajjftj 
proceeded  to  Ba^ra,  where  hb  presence  was  followed  by  the  same 
results.  Mohallab,  reinforced  by  the  army  of  IraJc,  at  last 
succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of  ei^teen  months,  in  subjugating 
the  Kharijites  and  their  caliph  Qstara  b.  Fojft'a,  and  was  able  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year -78  (a.D.  697)  to  return  to  Hajjftj  at 
Be^ra*  The  latter  loaded  him  with  honours  and  made  him 
governor  of  Khorasan,  whence  he  directed  several  expeditions 
into  Transoxiana..  In  the  meantime  Hajjftj  himself  hatd,  in  695 
and  696,  with  great  difficulty  suppressed.ShabIb  b.  Yadd  at  the 
head  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Shaibftn,  who,  himself  a  Kharijite, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Believers,  and  had  even 
succeeded  in  occupying  Kufa.  In  the  east  the  realm  of  Islam 
had  been  very  much  extended  under  the  reign  of  Moawiya, 
when  Ziyftd'was  governor  of  Irak  and  Khorasan.  Balkh  and 
TokhSristtn,  Bokhara,  Samarkand  and  Khwarizm  (modern 
Khiva),  even  Kabul  and  Kandahar  had  been  subdued;  but  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  a  great  deal  had  been  lost  again.  Now 
at  last  the  task  of  recovering  the  lost  districts  could  be  resumed. 
When,  in  697,  Hajjftj  gave  the  government  of  Khorasan  to 
Mohallab,  he  committed  that  of  Sijistftn  (Seistan)  to  Obaidallah 
b.  Abi  Bakra,  a  coiisin  of  Ziyftd.  lliis  prdect  allowed  himself  to 
be  enticed  by  Zanbll,  prince  .of  Zabulistan,  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  far  from  his  base,  and  escaped  narrowly,  not  without 
severe  losses.  The  command  over  Sijistftn  was  now  given  to 
Abdarrahpian  b.  Ash'ath,  a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  family  of 
Kinda,  and  a  numerous  army  was  entrusted  to  him,  so  magnifi- 
cently equipped  that  it  was  called  "  the  peacock  army."  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  in  Sijistftn,  Ibn  Ash'ath,  exasperated  by  the 
masterful  tone  of  Hajjftj,  the  plebeian,  towards  himself,  the. 
high-bom,  decided  to  revolt.  The  soldiers  of  Irak,  who  did  not 
love  the  governor,  and  disliked  the  prospect  of  a  long  and 
difficult  war  far  from  home,  eagerly  accepteid  the  proposition  of 
returning  to  Irak,  and  even  proclaimed  the  dethronement  of 
Abdalmalik,  in  favour  of  Ibn  Ash'ath.  The  new  pretender 
entered  Fftrs  and  Ahwftz  (Susiana) ,  and  it  was  in  this  last  province 
near  Tostar  (Shiister)  that  Hajjftj  came  up  with  him,  after 
receiving  from  Syria  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  demanded 
in  all  haste  from  the  caliph.  Ibn  Ash'ath  drove  him  back  to 
Bafra,  entered  the  dty^  and  then  turned  his  arms  against  Kufa. 


of  whidi  be  took  possession  with  aid  from  within.  Hajjtj, 
afraid  lest  his  communications  with  Syria  should  be  cut  off, 
pitched  his  camp  at  Dair  Qorra,  eighteen  miles  west  from  Kufa 
towards  the  desert,  where  Mahommed,  the  brother  of  ^the  caliph» 
and  Abdallah,  his  son,  brought  him  fresh  troops.  Ibn  Ash'ath 
encamped  not  far  from  him  at  Dair  al-Jamftjim  with  a  far  more 
numero\is  army.  In  great  alarm  Abdalmdik  endeavoured  to 
stifle  the  revolt  by  offering,  to  dismiss  Hajjftj  from  his  post. 
The  insurgents  rejected  this  offer,  and  hostilities  recommenced. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  and  a  half,  in  July  702,  a  decisive 
action  took  pUoe.  Victory  declared  for  Hajjftj.  Ibn  Ash'ath 
fled  to  Ba^,  where  he  managed  to  collect  fresh  troops;  but 
having  been  again  beaten  in  a  furious  battle  that  to^  place  at 
Maskin  nesr  the  Dojail,  he  took  refuge  at  Ahwftz,  ^m  which  he 
was  soon  driven  by  the  troops  of  Hajjftj  under  'Omftra  b.  Tamlm. 
The  rebd  then  retired  to  Sijistftn,  and  afterwards  sought  aa 
asjdum.with  the  king  of  Kabul.  His  partisans  fled  before 
'Omftra's  army  and  penetrated  into  Khorasan,  where  they  were 
disarmed  by  the  governor  Yaaid,  son  of  the  celebrated  Mohallab, 
who  had  died  in  the  year  70Z.  The  pretender  was  betrayed  by 
the  king  of  Kabul  and  killed  himself.  His  head  was  sent  to 
H&j jftj  and  then  to  Damascus;  This  hai^ned  in  the  year  703 
or  704.  Yazid  b.  Mohallab  was  soon  after  deprived  of  the 
government  of  Khorasan,  Majjftj  accusing  him  of  partiality 
towards  the  rebels  of  Yemenite  extraction.  He  appointed  in  his 
stead  first  his  brother  MofadfM  b.  Mohallab,  and  nine  months 
after  Qotaiba  b.  Moslim,  who  was  destined  in  a  later  poiod  to 
extend  the  sway  of  Islam  in  the  east  as  far  as  China. 

The  struggle  of  Ibn  Ash'ath  was  primarily  a  contest  for 
hegemony  between  Irak  and  Syria.  The  proud  Arabic  lords 
coidd  not  acquiesce  in  paying  to  a  plebeian  like  Hajjftj,  invested 
with  absolute  power  by  the  caliph, 'the. strict  obedience  be  re- 
quired. They  considered  it  further  as  an  injustice  that  the 
Syrian  soldiers  received  higher  pay  than  those'of  Irak.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
proposed  by  Abdalmalik  before  the  battle  of  Dair  al-Jamftjim 
had  been  ^t  henceforth  the  Irakian  troops  should  be  paid 
equally  with  the  Syrian.  Moreover,  Hajjftj,  in  order  to  maintian 
the  regular  revenue  from  taxation,  had  been  obliged  to  introduce 
stringent  regulations,  and  had  compelled  a  great  many  villagers 
who  had  migrated  ta  the  dties  to  return  to  their  villages. 
Several  of  these  vteTtfaqihs,  students  of  Koranic  sdence  and  law, 
and  all  these  seconded  Ibn  Ash'ath  with  ail  their  mijg^t.  But,  as 
Wellhausen  has  shown,  it  is  not  correct  to  consider  the  contest  as 
a  reaction  of  the  maula's  (Persian  Moslems)  against  the  Arabic 
supremacy. 

Immediatdy  after  the  victories  of  Dair  iU-Jamftjim  and 
Maskin,  in  702,  Hajjftj,  built  a  new  residence  on  the  Tigris, 
between  Ba$ra  and  Kufa,  which  he  called  Wfisit  ("  Middle  "). 
There  his  Syrian  soldiers  were  not  in  contact  with  the  turbulent 
citizens  of  the  two  capitalis,  and  were  at  any  moment  ready  to 
suppress  any  fresh  outburst. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Abdalmalik  had  ref^ced  the 
humble  mosque  built  by  Omar  on  the  site  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  a  magnificent  dome,  which  was  completed  in  the 
year  691.  Eutychius  and  others- pretend  that  he  desired  to 
substitute  Jerusalem  for  Mecca,  because  Ibn  Zobair  had  occupied 
the  latter  place,  and  thus  the  pUgrimage  to  the  Ka'ba  had  become 
difficult  for  the  Syrians..  This  is  quite  improbable. .  Abdalmalik 
was  bom  and  educated  in  Islam,  and  distinguished  himself  in  his 
youth  by  piety  and  continence.  He  regarded  himsdf  as  the 
champion  of  I^am  and  of  the  communion  of  the  believers,  and 
had  among  his  intimates  men  of  acknoTRdedged  devoutneas  such 
as  Rajft  b.  Qaywa.  The  idea  of  interfering  with  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  House  of  God  at  Mecca,  which  would  have  alienated  from 
him  all  religious  men,  and  thus  from  a  political  point  of  view 
would  have  been  suiddal,  cannot  have  entered  his  mind  for  a 
moment.  But  the  glorification  of  Jerusalem,  holy  alike  for 
Moslems,  Christians  and  Jews,  could  not  but  exalt  Uie  glory  of 
Islam  and  its  rulers  within  and  without. 

As  soon  as  the  expedition  to  Irak  against  Mu$'ab  had  termin- 
ated, the  holy  war.  against  the  Greeks  was  renewed.    The 
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openfioiis  la  A^  Blioor  and  Annenia  were  entrusted  to 

Mahommed  b.  Merwan,  the  caliph's  brother,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  and  in  69a  beat  the 
anny  of  Justinian  II.  near  Sebaste  in  Cflicia.  From  this  time 
forth  the  Moslems  made  yearly  raids,  the  chief  advantage  of 
which  was  that  they  kept  the  Syrian  and  MesOpotamian  Arabs 
in  continual  military  exercise.  After  the  victorious  march  of 
Okba  (Oqba)  b.  N&fi'  through  north  Africa  and  the  f oimdation  of 
Kairawan,  his  successor  Qais  b.  Zohair  had  been  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Barca  (Cyrenaica).  In  the  year  696  Abdalmalik  sent 
Hassin  b..No*m&n  Into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
He  retook  Kalrawan,  swept  the  coast  as  far  as  Carthage,  which  he 
sacked,  esqielling  the  Greek  garrisons  from  all  the  fortified  places; 
he  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Berbers,  who,  commanded  by 
the  Kihina  (Diviner),  as  the  Arabs  called  their  queen,  beat  him 
so  completely  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Barca.  Five 
years  later  he  renewed  the  war,  defeated  and  kiUed  the  Kfihina, 
and  subdued  the  Berbers,  who  henceforward  remained  faithful  to 
the  Arabs.  HassAn  continued  to  be  governor  of  Kairawan  till 
after  the  death  of  Abdalmalik. 

In  the  meantime  Abdalmalik  reconstituted  the  admlnistntion 
of  the  empire  on  Arabic  principles.  Up  to  the  year  693  the 
Moslems  had  no  special  coinage  of  their  own,  and  chiefly  used 
Byzantine  and  Persian  money,  either  imported  or  struck  by 
themselves.  Moawijra,  indeed,  had  struck  dinars  and  dirhems 
with  a  Moslem  inscription,  but  his  subjects  would  not  accept 
them  as  there  was  no  cross  upon  them.  Abdalmalik  instituted 
a  purely  Islamitic  coinage.  If  wc  may  believe  Theophanes,  who 
says  that  Justinian  IL  refused  to  receive  these  coins  in  payment 
of  the  tribute  and  therefore  declared  the  treaty  at  an  end,  we 
must  pnit  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  at  least  two  years  earlier. 
Hajjij  coined  silver  dirhems  at  Kufa  in  694.  A  still  greater 
innovation  was  that  Arabic  became  the  official  language  of  the 
sute.  In  the  conquered  countries  till  then,  not  only  had  the 
Greek  and  Persian  administration  been  preserved,  but  Greek 
remained  the  official  language  in  the  western,  Persian  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  All  officials  were  now  compelled  to  know 
Arabic  and  to  conduct  their  administration  in  that  language. 
To  this  change  was  due  in  great  measure  the  predominance  of 
Arabic  throughout  the  empire.  Lastly,  a  regular  post  service 
was  instituted  from  Damascus  to  the  provindid  capitals,  esped- 
aOy  destinecf  for  governmental  despatches.  The  postmasters 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  informing  the  caliph  of  all  important 
news  in  their  respective  countries. 

All  the  great  rivals  of  Abdalmalik  having  now  disaj^eared, 
be  was  no  k>nger  like  his  predecessors  primus  inter  pares,  but 
dominus.  Under  his  role  the  members  of  the  Omayyad  house 
enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  administrative  control  than  had 
forswrly  been  the  case,  but  high  office  was  given  only  to  com- 
petent men.  He  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  sons  of  *Amr 
Adidaq,  and  also  Khilid  b.  Yazid,  to  whom  be  gave  his  own 
dau^ter  in  marriage.  He  hiniself  had  married 'Atika,  a  daughter 
ti  Yazid,  a  union  which  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one.  He 
took  great  care  in  the  education  of  his  sons,  whom  he  destined 
as  his  successors.  His  brother  Abdalaziz,  governor  of  Egypt, 
whom  Merwaik  had  marked  out  as  his  sucqessor,  died  in  the  year 
703  or  704,  and  Abdalmalik  choat  as  heirs  to  the  empire  first 
bis  son  Walld,  and  after  him  his  second  son  Suleim&n.  He 
Mmself  died  on  the  X4th  Shawwftl  86  (9th  October  705)  at  the  age 
of  about  sixty.  His  rdgn  was  one  of  the'  most  stormy  in  the 
annals  of  Islun,  but  also  one  of  the  most  glorious.  Abdalmalik 
not  only  brought  trimnph  to  the  cause  df  the  Omayyads,  but 
also  extended  and  strengthened  the  Moslem  power  as  a  whole. 
Be  was  well  versed  in  old  Arabic  tradition  and  in  the  doctrine 
of  Islam,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry.  His  court  was 
crowded  with  poets,  whom  he  loaded  with  favours,  even  if  they 
were  Christians  l&e  Akhtal.  Jsi  his  reign  flourished  also  the  two 
celebrated  rivals  of  Akhtal,  Jarlr  and  Farasdaq. 

6.  Reign  of  Walid  I. — ^TUs  is  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the 
tistory  of  Islam.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  Maslama,  brother 
ci  the  caliph,  and  his  generals  obtained  numerous  successes 
agnast  the  Greeks,    lyana  was  conquered  after  a  long  siege,. 


and  a  great  expedition  against  Constantinople  was  in  pr^Miration. 
In  Armenia  Maslama  advanced  even  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In 
Africa,  Most  b.  No^air,  who  succeeded  Hassftn  b.  No'mftn  as 
governor,  in  a  short  time  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  Fez, 
Tangier  and  Ceuta,  and  one  of  his  captains  even  made  a  descent 
on  Sicily  and  plundered  Syracuse.  When  he  returned  from  the 
west  to  Kairawan,  he  made  his  client  T^riq  (or  Tarik)  governor 
of  Tangier  and  of  the  whole  western  part  of  Africa.  Under  him 
the  chiefs  who  had  submitted  to  the  Moslem  arms  retained 
their  authority.  One  of  them  was  the  Greek  exarch  of  Tangier, 
Julian,  who,  sui^>orted  by  the  powerful  Berber  tribe  of  Ghomfira, 
had  long  resisted  and  even  asked  for  aid  from  Spain,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  surrender  and  was  left  governor  of  Ceuta. 
Meanwhile  in  Spain,  after  the  death  of  the  Gothic  king  Witiza 
in  the  year  90  (7o8r-709),  anarchy  arose,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  coimdl  of  noblemen  at  Toledo  electing  Roderic,  the  power- 
ful duke  of  Baetica,  to  be  his  successor  in  the  fifth  year  of  Wa}id. 
The  eldest  son  of  Witiza  then  applied  to  Julian,  and  asked  the  aid 
of  the  Arabs  for  the  recovery  of  his  father's  throne.  TAnq 
forwarded  the  embassy  to  Kairawan,  and  MQs&  asked  the 
caliph's  permission  to  send  an  expedition  into  Spain.  .  Authorized 
by  MOsft,  T^<1  now  sent,  in  Ramadan  91  (July  7x0),  500  Berbers 
under  the  command  of  T^rif  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  This 
expedition,  se<;onded  by  partisans  of  Witiza,  was  successful.  In 
the  beginning  of  a.d.  7x1  Roderic  had  been  stmunoned  to  the 
north  on  account  of  an  invasion  of  Navarra  by  the  Fhmks, 
caused,  it  is.  said,  by  the  conspirators.  T^riq,  thus  certain  of 
meeting  no  serious  opposition  to  his  landing,  passed  into  Spain 
himself  with  an  army  composed  mainly  of  Berbers  of  the  GhomCra 
tribe  under  the  guidance  of  Julian.  The  spot  where  he  landed 
thence  acquired  the  name  of  Jebd  T^Q> "  Moimtain  of  TAnQ*" 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Gibraltar.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  Alge^iras  and  thereby  secured  his  communication  with 
Africa,  T'^riq  set  out  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Cordova.  At  the 
news  of  the  invasion  Roderic  hastened  back  and  led  a  numerous 
army  against  the  combined  forces  of  l^isiq  and  the  partisans  of 
Witiza.  A  fierce  battle  took  place  in  the  i^iain  of  Barbata  on  the 
little  river  of  Guadaleta  (north  of  Medina  Sidonia),  in  which 
Roderic  was  completely  routed.  The  qpoils  of  the  victors  were 
inmiense,  especially  in  horses,  but  the  king  himself  had  dis- 
appeared. Fearing  lest  he  shoidd  have  escaped  to  Toledo  and 
should  there  fit  out  another  army,  the  partisans  of  Witiza 
insisted  that  Jariq  should  march  immediately  against  the  capital. 
Tftriq  complied  with  their  wishes,  notwithstanding  the  express 
command  of  MOsft  b.  Nosair  that  he  should  not  venture  too  far 
into  the  ooimtry,  and  the  protests  of  Julian.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  Edja  and  having  despatched  a  detachment 
under  Mo^th  against  Cordova,  T^Q  took  Mentcsa  ( Villanueva 
de  la  Fuente)  and  inarched  upon  Toledo,  which  he  soon  con- 
quered. At  the  same  time  Moghlth  took  Cordova.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  successes,  T^^  knew  that  his  situation 
was  most  critical.  King  Roderic,  who  had  escaped  to  Lusitania, 
and  the  noble  Goths,  who  had  fled  from  Toledo,  would  certainly 
not  be  slow  in  making  efi^orts  to  regain  what  they  had  lost.  He 
therefore  sent  a  message  in  all  haste  to  MQ8&,  entreating  him  to 
come  speedily.  MQ8&,  though  angered  by  the  disobedience  of 
TAriq,  hastened  to  the  rescue  and  embarked  in  April  7x3  with 
18,000  men,  among  them  many  noble  Arabs,  and  bejsan,  advised 
by  Julian,  a  metluxlical  campaign,  with  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  securing  a  line  of  communication  between  the  sea 
and  Toledo.  After  having  tdcen  Seville,  Carmona  and  Merida, 
he  marched  from  the  latter  place  by  the  Via  Romana  to  Sala- 
manca, after  having  ordered  l^ixiq  to  rejoin  him  in  order  to 
encounter  king  Roderic  Not  far  from  Tamames  the  king  was 
defeated  and  kiOled;  King  Alphonso  the  Great  foxmd  his  tomb- 
stone at  Viseo  withthe  inscription-, "  Hie  r^uiesdt  Rodericus  rex 
Gothorum."  .  After  this  battle  Mttsft  reconquered  Toledo,  which, 
after  the  departure  of  T^riq,  had  recovered  its  independence, 
and  entered  the  capital  in  txiumph.  Already,  before  the  expedi- 
tion to  Salamanca,  he  had  percdved  tha.t  the  sons  of  Witiza  had 
neither  military  nor  politicU  ability.  He  therefore  prodaimed 
the  caliph  of  Damascus  as  lole  ruler  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
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The  Gothic  princes  roust  content  themselves  with  honouxs  and 
apanages,  in  which  they  readily  acquiesced.  In  the  same  year 
93  (a.d.  713)  MOsi  struck  Moslem  coins  with  Latin  inscriptions. 
MQs&  then  continued  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  till  Walid  recalled 
hini  to  Damascus.  He  obeyed  after  having  appointed  lus  son 
Abdalaziz  governor  of  Andalos  (Andalusia),  as  the  Arabs  named 
the  peninsula,  and  assigned  Seville  as  his  residence.  Abdalaziz 
consolidated  his  power  by  marrying  the  widow  of  the  late  king 
Roderic.  MOsft  left  Spain  about  August  714,  and  reached 
Damascus  shortly  before  the  death  of  Walid.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  booty  he  brought,  he  did  not  receive  Jiis  due  reward. 
Accused  of  peculation,  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment 
unless  he  paid  a  fine  of  100,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  old  man — 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  640 — ^was  released  by  Yazid  b.  Mohallab, 
the  then  mighty  favourite  of  the  caliph  Suleiman,  but  died  in 
the  same  year  716  on  his  way  to  Mecca.  His  son  Abdalaziz  was 
an  excellent  ruler,  who  did  much  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
new  conquests,  but  he  reigned  only  one  year  and  eleven  months, 
when  he  was  murdered.  His  death  has  been  falsely  imputed  by 
some  historians  to  the  caliph  Suleiman.' 

In  the  East  the  Moslen^  armies  gained  the  most  astonishing 
successes.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Qotaiba  b.  Mosliip 
conquered  Paikend,  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Khwarizm  (mod* 
Khiva),  Ferghana  and  Sh2sh  (Tashkent),  and  even-Kashgar  on 
the  frontiers  of  China.  Meanwhile  Mahommed  b.  Qftsim  invaded 
Makran,  took  Daibol,  passed  the  Indus,  and  marched,  after 
having  beaten  the  Indian  king  Daher,  through  Sind  upon  Mult&n, 
which  he  conquered  and  whence  he  carried  off  an  immense  booty. 

Walid  was  the  first  caliph,  bom  and  trained  as  prince,  who 
fdt  the  majesty  of  the  imamate  and  wished  it  to  be  felt  by  his 
subjects.  He  desired  to  augment  the  splendours  of  Islam  and 
its  sovereign,  as  Abdalmalik  had  already  done  by  building  the 
dome  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Damascus, 
one  half  of  the  great  diurch  had  been  made  a  mosque,  while  the 
remaining  half  had  been  left  to  the  Christians.  Walid  annexed 
this  part^  indemnifying  the  Christiana  elsewhere,  and  restored 
the  whole  building  sumptuously  and  magnificently.  In  his  time 
many  fine  palaces  and  beautiful  villas  were  built  in  Syria,  and 
Becker's  conjecture  seems  not  altogether  improbable,  that  from 
this  period  diates  the  palace  of  Maahetta,  the  fapide  of  which  is 
now  in  the  Kaiser  Fricdrich  Museum  at  Berlin,  as  perhaps  also 
the  country  houses  discovered  by  Musil  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
Walid  also  caused  the  mosque  of  Medina  to  be  enlarged.  For 
this  purpose,  the  apartments  of  the  Prophet  and  his  wives  were 
demolished,  which  at  first  caused  much  discontent  in  Medina, 
some  crying  out  that  thereby  a  verse  of  the  Book  of  God  (S.  49, 
V.  4)  was  cancelled.  With  this  exception,  the  citizens  of  Medina 
had  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  vicegerent  of  Abdalmalik 
had  treated  them  hanhly.  Walid  inunediately  on  his  accession 
appointed  as  governor  of  Hejaz  his  cousin  Omar  b.  Abdalaziz, 
who  was  received  there  with  joy,  his  devoutness  and  gentle 
character'  being  well  known.  But  the  reputation  of  Omar 
attracted  to  the  two  holy  cities  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Irak,  who  had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Ibn 
Aah*ath.  Hajj&j,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  allow* the  forma- 
tion of  a  fresh  nucleus  of  sedition,  and  persuaded  the  caliph  to 
dismiss  Opiar  in  the  year  713,  and  appoint  Othman  b.  Qayyftn 
at  Medina  and  Khalid  al-(2asrl  at  Mecca.  Hiese  two  prefects 
compelled  the  refugees  to  return  to  Irak,  where  many  of  them 
were  severely  treated  and  even  put  to  death  by  Hajj&j. 

Few  people  have  been  so  slandered  as  this  great  viceroy  of  the 
Orient..  In  reality  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  and 
accomplished  the  task  committed  to  him  with  vigour  and  energy. 
To  his  unflagging  constancy  was  due  the  suppression  of  the 
dangerous'  rebellion  of  Ibn  Ash*ath.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace  his  capacity  for  organization  was  displayed  in  all  direttions. 

*  This  aooount  of  the' conquest  is  based  partly  on  the  researches 
of  Dozy,  but  mainly  on  those  of  Saavedra  in  bis  Bstudio  sobft  la 
Itnasum  ds  Us  Arabes  en  Espana  (Madrid,  189a).  Some  of  the 
details,  however,  c.f .  the  battle  near  Tamames  and  the  part  plaved 
by  jthe  sons  of  \V1tua,  are  baaed,  not  on  documentarv  evideace,  out 
00  probable  inferences.  For  other  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  Mum 
'Abdalaziz  see  Sir  Wm.  Muar,  CaliphaU  (London,  1891),  pp.368^ 


The  draining  and  tilling  of  submerged  or  uncultivated  land  00  a 
large  scale,  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  every  way,  in  pai- 
ticular  by  the  digging  of  channels,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
system  of  taxation,  were  carried  out  on  his  initiative.  He 
showed  the  utmost  wisdom  In  the  selection  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  fear  of  his  name  was  so  great  that  even  in  the  desert  there 
was  security  for  life  and  property,  and  his  brilliant  military 
successes  were  unquestionably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
care  which  he  bestowed  on  equipment  and  conunissariat,  The 
heavy  expenses  entailed  thereby  were  largely  met  by  the  booty 
which  he  won.  Hajjftj  was  a  sincere  Moslem;  this,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  Ibn  Zobair  in  the  Holy 
City,  nor  again  from  punishing  rebels,  though  they  bore  the 
name  of  holy  men.  He  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  Abdal- 
malik with  Walid,  but  Suleiman,  the  appointed  successor, 
regarded  him  with  disfavour.  Yazid  b.  Mohdlab,  whom  he  had 
recalled  from  Khorasan,  and  imprisoned,  had  escaped  and  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Suleiman,  who  made  himself 
surety  for  the  fine  to  which  Yazid  had  been  condemned.  Haj jij 
foreboded  evil,  and  prayed  eagerly  that  he  might  die  before 
Walid  His  death  took  place  about  the  end  of  Ramadan  95 
(June  or  July  714). 

7.  Reign  of  Suleiman  (Selaiman). — ^Suleiman  had  early  missed 
the  throne.  Walid  wished  to  have  his  son  Abdalaziz  chosen  as 
his  successor,  and  had  offered  Suleiman  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
induce  him  to  surrender  his  ri^ts.  Walid  went  still  further 
and  sent  letters  to  the  govemors  of  all  the  provinces,  calling  on 
them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  son.  None,  except 
Hajj&j  and  his  twp  generals  Qotaiba  b.  Moslim  and  Mahommed  b. 
QSsim,  consented  thus  to  set  at  naught  the  order  of  succession 
established  by  Abdalmalik;  and  Suleiman  succeeded  without 
difficulty  on  Uie  death  of  his  brother  Jom2da  IL  96  (February 
715).  We  can  easily  conceive  the  hatred  felt  by  Sukiman  for 
Hajj&j  and  for  aU  that  belonged  to  him.  Hajj&j  himself  was 
dead;  but  Suleiman  poured  out  bis  wrath  on  his  family  and  his 
officers.  The  govemors  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  dismissed; 
Mahommed  b.  Qasim,  the  conqueror  of  India,  cousin  of  Hajj&j, 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  and  outlawed.  Qotaiba  b.  Moslim, 
the  powerful  governor  of  Khorasan,  tried  to  anticipate  the  caliph 
by  a  revolt,  but  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  which 
ended  in  his  murder.  Some  historians  say  that  he  was  falsely 
accused  of  rebellion. 

Yazid  b.  Mohallab,  the  enemy  of  Majj&j,  was  made  governor 
of  Irak.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy,  e^)ecially  by  the 
Azd,  to  whom  his  family  belonged,  and  the  other  Yemenite 
tribes.  Yazid  discovered  soon  that  the  system  of  taxation  as 
regulated  by  HajjAj  could  not  be  altered  without  serious  danger 
to  the  finances  of  Uxe  empire,  and  that  he  could  not  afford  the 
expenses  which  his  prodigal  manner  of  life  involved.  He  there- 
fore asked  the  caliph  to  give  him  the  governorship  of  Khorasan 
also,  and  took  his  residence  in  Merv,  where  he  was  free  from 
control.  On  his  return  to  Khorasan  he  set  on  foot  a  series  of 
new  expeditions  against  Jorj&n  and  Tabarist&n,  with  only  partial 
success.  He  sent,  however,  to  the  caliph  an  exaggerated  acooont 
of  his  victories  and  the  booty  he  had  made.  He  had  cause  to 
repent  this  later. 

Walid  had,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  made  preparations 
for  a  great  e:q>edition  against  Constantinople.  Suleiman  carried 
them  on  with  energy,  and  as  earlv  as  the  autumn  of  aj>.  715 
Maslama  invaded  Asia  Minor  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
whilst  a  well-equipped  fleet  under  Omar  b.  Hobaira  sailed  out 
to  second  him.  It  is  said  that  Suleiman  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  Constantinoide  would  be  conquered  during  his  reign,  in 
accordance  with  a  Sibylline  prophecy  which  said  that  the  city 
would  be  subdued  by  a  caliph  bearing  the  name  of  a  prophet, 
he  himself  b^ing  the  first  to  fulfil  this  condition.*  Moreover,  the 
Byzantine  empire  was  in  these  years  daturbed  by  internal 
troubles.  The  first  year  of  the  expedition  was  not  unsuccessful. 
The  siege  of  Ambrium  in  Phrygia  was  broken  up,  but  Pergamum 
and  Sardis  were  taken.  On  the  asth  of  August  7x6  the  blockade 

*  Solaiman  b  the  AraUc  form  of  Solomon.  The  prophecy  is  to 
be  found  in  tl^  KitOb  al-OyHn,  p.  34 :  cf.  Tabari  ii.  p.  1 138. 
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j^CoMtintiBOfile  began  from  the  land  side,  and  two  weeks  later 

^  tbt  aea  side.    A  few  months  before,  Leo  the  Isaurian  had 

iKcBded  the  thmne  and  psepored  thp  dty  for  the  siege.   This 

Madaboot  *  year.     The  beue^ed  were  hard  pressed,  but  the 

TBcfD  suffered  by  the  severe  winter,  and  were  at  kst  obliged 

HniK  the  siege.     Manama  brought  back  the  rest  of  his  army 

^  a  pitM  state,  while  the  fleet,  on  its  return,  was  partly  de- 

itojed  by  a  violeBt  tempest.    The  Moslems  regard  Uiis  failure 

HoKef  the gieat  evils  that  have  befaJIkn  the  human  race,  and 

«iiewUchittarded  the  progress  of  the  world  for  ages,^  the  other 

okadtfhetag  the  defeat  isi  the  battle  of  Tours  by  Charles  Martel. 

Jfuiaina  was  stIH  on  his  way  back  when  Suleiman  died  at 

Slbiq  in  aorthem  Syria,  irhicfa  was  the  base  of  the  expeditions 

mta  Asa  Jfinor.     fiie  sernia  not  to  have  had  the  firmness  of 

the  fimgality  of  Walid;  but  he  was  very  severe 

off  nuuineis  that  reigned  at  Medina,  and  was 

\a^Jy  leligioias.    Ra j&  b.  Haywa,  renowned  for  his  piety,  whose 

iifcoce  bqgan  dnder  Abdahnalik  and  increased  under  Walid, 

ns  hb  ooostant  sKlviser  suid  even  determined  him  to  designate 

ai  ha  soceesaor  his  devout  cousin  Omar  b.Abdaladz.  Suleiman 

«as  KiM»  luwaids  the  Alids  suad  was  visitied  by  several  of  them, 

taoagtt  others  by  Abu  H&ahiin,  the  son  of  Mahommed  b.  al 

Bsaaltya,  who  after  his  father's  death  had  become  the  secret 

hMm  (hcMO  of  Cbe  Shi'ites.    On  his  way  back  to  Hejas  this  man 

Tsited  the  ^mily  of   AbdaUah  b.  *Abbis,  which  resided  at 

iftm^iwwtm  ^  place  satnated  in  the  vicinity  of  *AmmIn,  and  died 

there,  after  having  imparted  to  Mahommed  b.  Ali  b.  AbdaUah  b. 

Ahbas  the  names  of  the  chlefo  of  the  Shi*a  in  Irak  and  Khorasan, 

aad  drwiffPf*!  his  way  of  corresponding  with  them.    From  that 

dBK  the    Abbasids    began     their  machinations  against  the 

Onayyads  in  tb^  nautne  of  the  f amDy  of  the  Prophet,  avoiding  all 

that  could  canae  sospicion  to  the  SUUtes,  but  holding^the  strings 

fanly  in  their  own  hands, 

S.  Rapt  a§  €}mar  //. — Omar  b.  Abdalazte  did  his  best  to 
iaatate  lus  grandfather  Omar  in  all  things,  and  especially  in 
.— t»»«a..;tj  the  smple  manner  of  life  of  the  early  Moslems.  He 
w;  hawevcTy  bom  in  the  midst  of  wealth;  thus  frugality 
t»*-^y^  a5;^>^rT«w^  and  in  so  far  as  he  demanded  the  same  rigour 
fnm  Mi  xelativesy  he  grew  unjust  and  caused  uneasiness  and 
Asconteat.  -By  paying  the  highest  regard  to  integrity  in  the 
ri>i9ifi^  e£  has'officers,  atnd  not  to  ability,  he  did  not  advance  the 
iatocsts  of  bis  subjects,  as  he  earnestly  wished  to  do.  In  the 
mtter  o€  ♦o^nt^  thou^  actuated  by  the  most  noble  designs,  he 
Ad  barm  to  the  public  revenues.  The  jnindple  of  Islam  was, 
no  Moslem,  whatever  might  be  his  nationality,  should  pay 
tax  other  than'  the  Mokdt  or  poor-rate  (see  Mahoioczdan 
IsTrnmoMs).  ■  In  practice,  this  privilege,  was  confined  to  the 
Arabic  Moslems.  Omar  wished  to  maintain  the  principle.  The 
***T[;'^r^  iahabttsats  had  been  left  on  the  conquered  lands  as 
a^ncoitiiiists,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fired  sum  yearly  for 
each  ^■T*n*'t.  If  one  of  these  adopted  IslaM,  Omar  permitted 
M^  to  leave  his  place,  which  had  been  strictly  forbidden  by 
QaijSj  in  Irak  and  the  eastern  provinces,  because  by  it  many 
withdrawn  from  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  those 
rcaained  were  uhable  to  pay  the  allotted  amoimt.  Omar's 
vt  only  diminished  the  actual  revenue,  but  largely 
in  the  citiea  the  numbers  of  the  matda*s  (clients), 
Psenians,  who' were  weary  of  their  dependency  on  their 
Axahic  Wads,  and  demanded  equal  rights  for  Uiemsdves.  Their 
sheet  domimon  in  Kufa  under  Mokhtlr  had  been  suppressed,  but 
the  tfisomtent  continued.  In  North  Africa  particularly,  and  in 
Khovasaa  the  effect  of  Omar's  proclamation  was  that  a  great 
BBdtitade  embraced  Islam.  When  it  became  necessary  to  impose 
a  **«»«q»r  upon  the  new  converts,  great  discontent  arose,  which 
iacTttsed  tlie  number  of  those  who  followed  the  Shi*ite 
of  revolL  Conversion  to  Islam  was  promoted  by  the 
icgnlations  which  Omar  introduced  for  the  non-believers, 
sCharistians  and  Jews.  It  was  he  who  issued  those  humiliat- 
icacdpts,  which  axe  commonly  but  unjustly  attributed  to 
L    But  he  forbade  eaitortion  and  suppressed  more  than 
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one  illegal  import  He  endeavomed  above  all  to  procure  justice 
for  all  his  subjects.  Complaints  against  oppression  found  in  him 
a  ready  listener,  and  many  unlawfully  acquired  possessions  were 
restored  to  the  kgsl  owners,  for  instance,  to  the  descendants  of 
Ali  and  Tal)^u  Even  to  the  Kharijites  he  contrived  to  give 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  possible.  In  all  these  matters  he  followed 
the  guidance  of  divines  and  devotees,  in  whose  congenial  company 
he  delighted.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
men  saw  in  Omar  the  ideal  of  a  prince,  and  that  in  Moslem 
history  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 

After  the  failure  of  the  si^ge  of  Constantinople,  the  advanced 
posts  in  Asia  Minor  were  withdrawn,  but  the  raids  were  continued 
regularly.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  Omar's  intention  to  gjve 
up  his  Spanish  conquests,  but  the  facts  axgue  the  contrary.  The 
governor,  named  by  Omar,  Sam^  b.  AbdiJlah,  even  croned  the 
Pyrenees  and  took  posseuioh  of  Narbonne;  but  he  was  beaten 
and  killed  at  Toulouse  in  July  720.  But  Omar  did  aU  he  could  to 
prevent  the  degradation  of  the  Holy  War,  which,  instead  of  being 
the  ultimate  expedient  for.  the  propagation  of  Islam,  if  all  other 
means  had  failed,  had  often  degenerated  into  mere  pillaging 
expeditions  against  peaceful-nations. 

9.  E/tipn  of  Yand  11. — Omar's  reign  was  as  short  as  that  of 
his  predecessor.  He  died  on  the  34th  of  Rajat)  loz  (a.d.  9th 
February  720) .  Yazid  II.,  son  of  Abdalmalik  and,  by  his  mother 
*  Atika,  grandson  of  Yazid  I.,  ascended  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion. Ife  had  at  once,  however,  to  put  down  a  dangerous 
rebeDion.  Yazid  b.  Mohallab  had  returned  to  Irak,  after  the 
conquest  of  Jorjftn,  when  Suleiman  wasstill  alive.  Shortly  after, 
AdI  b.  ArtAt,  whom  Omar  U.  had  appointed  governor,  arrived, 
arrested  Yazid,  and  sent  him  to  Omar,  who  called  him  to  account 
for  the  money  he  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Suleiman,  and 
imprisoned  him  when  he  pretended  not  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
amount  Yazid  U.  had  personal  grounds  for  ill-wiU  to  Yazid  b. 
MohaUab.  One  of  the  wives  of  the  new  caliph,  the  same  who 
gave  birth  to  that  son  of  Yazid  U.  who  afterwards  xeigned  as 
Walid  U.,  was  niece  to  the  celebrated  Uajjftj,  whose  family  had 
been  ill-treated  by  the  son  of  Mohallab,  when  he  was  govembr  of 
Irak  under  Suleiman.  Aware  that  Yazid  b.  Abdalmalik,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  would  spare  neither  him  nor  his  family, 
Yazid  b.  MohaUab  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Basra,  the  home 
of  his  family,  where  his  own  tribe  the  Azd  was  prnlominant 
Meanwhile  * Adi  b.  Axtftt  had  all  the  brothers  of  Yazid  and  other 
members  of  the  family  of  Mohallab  arrested,  and  tried  to  prevent 
Yazid  from  entering  the  dty.  But  *Adi  was  too  scnq>u]ous  to 
employ  the  public  money  for  raising  the  pay  of  his  soldiers, 
whilst  Yazid  promised  moimtains  of  gold.  Yazid  stormed  the 
castle  and  took  *Ad[  prisoner,  the  public  treasury  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  employed  the  money  to  pay  his  troops  largely  and 
to  raise  fresh  ones.  A  pardon  obtained  for  him  from  the  caliph 
came  too  late;  he  had  already  gone  too  far.  He  now  proclaimed 
a  Holy  War  against  the  Syrians,  whom  he  declared  to  be  worse 
enemies  of  Islam  than  even  the  Turks  and  the  Dailam.  Notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  the  aged  Hasan  al-Bastf ,  the  friend  of 
Omar  U.,  the  religious  people,  took  the  part  of  Yazid,  and  were 
followed  by  the  maulas.  Thou|^  the  number  of  his  adherents 
thus  increased  enormously,  their  military  value  was  smalL 
Ahwftz  (Khdzistln),  Fars  and  Kirman  were  easily  subdued,  but 
in  Khorasan  the  Azd  could  not  prevail  over  the  Tamlm,  who  were 
loyal  to  the  caliph.  As  the  rebellion  threatened  to  spread  far  and 
wide,  Yazid  U.  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  his  brother,  the  celebrated 
Mashima.  With  the  approach  of  the  Syrians,  Yazid  b.  Mohallab 
tried  to  forestall  them  at  Kufa.  He  took  his  way  over  Wftsit, 
whidi  he  mastered — the  Syrian  garrison  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  in  the  days  of  Omar  II. — but,  before  he  could  get  hold 
of  Kufa,  the  Syrian  troops  arrived.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
*Aqr  in  the  vicinity  of  Babd,  and  Yazid  was  completely  defeated 
and  fell  in  the  battle.  His  brothers  and  sons  fled  to  Basra; 
thence  they  went  by  sea  to  Kirman  and  then  to  Kandabll  in 
India;  but  they  were  pursued  relentlessly  and  slain  with  only 
two  exceptions  by  the  officers  of  Maslama.  The  possessions  of 
the  Mohallabites  were  confiscated. 

Maslama  was  rewarded  with  the  govertiprahip  of  Irak  and 
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Khorasan,  but  was  soon  reiilaced  by  Omar  b.  Bbbaira,  who  under . 
Omar  II.  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia.  He  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Qais,  and  was  very  severe  against  the  Azd  and  other 
Yemenite  tribes,  who  had  more  or  less  favoured  the  part  of  Yazid 
b.  Mohallab.  In  these  years  the  antagonism  bietween.  Qais 
(Modar)  and  Yemenites  became  more  and  more  acute,  especially 
in  Khorasan.  The  real  xaiuse  of  the  dismissal  of  Maslama  was, 
that  he  did  not  send  the  revenue-quota  to  Damascus.  Omar  b. 
Hobaira,  to  supply  the  deficiency, .  ordered  the  prefect  of 
Khorasan,  Sa'Id-al-yarashT,  to  take  tribute  from  the  Sogdians  in 
Transoziana,  who  had  embraced  Islam  on  the  promise  of  Omar  IL 
Hie  Sogdians  raised  a  revolt  in  Fer^iana,  but  were  subduftd  by 
Sa'Id  and  obliged  to  pay.  A  still  more  questionable  measure  of 
Ibn  Hobaira  was  his  ordering  the  successor  of  Sa'Id  HarashI  to 
extort  large  sums  of  money  from  several  of  the  most  reQ)ectable 
Khorasanians.  The  discontent  roused  thereby  became  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Omayyads. 

In  Africa  serious  troubles  arose  from  the  same  cause.  Yaadb. 
Abi  Moslim,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department 
in  Irak  under  Qajjftj,  and  had  been  made  go'Temor  of  Africa  by 
Yazid  II.,  issued  orders  that  the  villagers  who,  having  adopt^ 
Islam,  were  freed  from  tribute  according  to  the  promise  of  Omar 
II',  and  had  left  their  villages  for  the  towns,  should  return  to 
their  domiciles  and  V^Y  the  same  tribute  as  before  their  conver- 
sion. The  Berbers  rose  in  revolt,  slaughtered  the  unfortunate 
governor,  and  put  in  his  place  the  former  governor  Mahommed  b. 
Yazid.  The  caliph  at  first  ratified  this  choice,  but  soon  alter 
dismissed  Mahommed  from  his  post,  and  replace  him  by  Bishr  b. 
§afw&n,  who  under  fiisham  made  an  expedition  against  Sicily. 

Yazid  II.  was  by  natural  disposition  the  opposite  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  did  not  feel  that  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  subjects  which  had  animated  Omar  II.  Poetry  and  music, 
not  beloved  by  Suleiman,  and  condemned  by  Omar,  were  held 
by  him  in  great  honour.  Two  court-singers,  Sall&ma  and  Qabftba, ' 
exercised  great  influence,  tempered  only  by  the  austerity  of 
manners  that  prevailed  in  Syria.  He  was  so  deeply  affected  by 
the  death  of  .Qabftba,  that  Maslama  entreated  him  not  to  exhibit 
his  sorrow  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  He  died  a  Tew  days  later,  on 
the  a6th  of  January  724,  according  to  the  chroniclers  from  grief 
for  her  loss.  .  As  his  successor  he  had  appointed  in  the  first  place 
his  brother  Hisham,  and  after  him  his  owi^soh  Walid. 

xo.  Reign  of  Hiskam. — ^Hisham  was  a  wise  and  able  prince 
and  an  enemy  of  luxury,  not  an  ideah'st  like  Omar  II.,  nor  a 
worldling  like  Yazid  II.,  but  more  like  his  father  Abdalmalik, 
devoting  all  his  energy  to  the  pacification  of  the  interior,  and  to 
extending  and  consolidating  the  empire  of  Islam.'  But  the  dis- 
content, which  had  been  sown  under  his  predecessors,  had  now 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  suppress  it  in 
detail.  His  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannical  nde 
of  the  Qaisites  (Modarites)  in  Irak  and  Khorasan  by  dismi)|04ng 
Omar  b.  Hobaira  imd  appointing  in  his  place  Khftlid  al-Qi^i. 
This  very  able  man,  who  under  Hajj&j  had  been  prefect  of 
Mecca,  belonged  properly  neither  to  the  Qaisites  nor  to  the 
Yemenites,  but  as  he  took  the  place  of  Ibn  Hobaira  and  dis- 
missed his  partisans  from  their  posts,  the  former  considered  him 
as  their  adversary,  ^e  latter  as  their  benefactor.  After  his 
death,  in  parti<;ular,  Uie  Yemenites  celebrated  him  as  their  chief, 
and  assigned  as  the  reason  for  their  revolt  the  injuries  which  he 
suffered.  KhAlid  himself  assuredly  did  not  intend  it.  He  was  a 
loyal  servant  of  the  dynasty,  and.  remained  such  even,  after 
receiving  very  harsh  treatment  from  them.  For  fifteen  years 
Kh&lid  governed  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  and  continued 
to  maintain  peace  with  only  few  exceptions  throughout.  He 
did  much  for  the  reclaiming  and  improving  of  lands  in  Irak,  in 
which  the  caliph  himself  and  several  princes  took  an  active  part. 
The  great  revenues  obtained  thereby  naturally  caused  muc^ 
jealousy.  Kh&lid  lived  on  a  very,  rich  scale  and  was  extra- 
ordinarily liberal,  and  he  was  charged  with  having  carried  out  all 
his  improvements  for  his  own  interests,  and  upbraided  for 
selling  the  com  of  his  estates  only  when  the  prices  were  high. 
To  these  charges  were  added  the  accusation  that  be  was  too 
tolerant  to  Cfaristians,  Jews  and  Zoroastrians.    As  bis  mother 


professed  the  Christian  rdi^on,  he  was  accused  of  lafideHty. 
At  last  a  conspiracy,  into  which  the  principal  engineer  of  Khilid, 
Hassftn  the  Nabataean,  had  been  drawn,  succeeded  in  inciting 
Hisham. against  Khfilid.  They  told  him  that  Kh&lid  had  used 
disrespectful  terms  in  speaking  of  the  caliph,  and  that  he  had 
appropriated  revenues  belonging  to  the  state.  Tlie  latter 
imputation  especially  influenced  Hisham,  who  was  very  parsi- 
monious. When  the  dismissal  of  Kh&lid  had  been  resdved  upon, 
YQsuf  b.  Omar,  his  appointed  successor,  was  sent  secretly  to 
Kuf  a,  where  he  seized  on  Khftlid  unawares.  For  eighteen  months 
Kh&lid  remained  in  prison.  .  But  when  he  declined  even  under 
torture  to  confess  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  extensive  peculation, 
he  was  finally  released.  He  settled  at  Damascus  and  made  a 
noble  return  for  his  injuries,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Greeks.  In  the  summer  of  AJ>.  740,  while  he' was  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Damascus,'the  giiilt  of  which 
was  attributed  to  Kh&lid. .  Though  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
imputation  was  false,  Kh&lid,  on  his  return,  was  furious,  und 
uttered  very  offensive  words  against  the  caliph.  Hisham,  how- 
ever, would  not  again  punish  his  old  servant;  on  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  his  indignation  as  a  proof  of  innocence. 

The  successor  of  Kh&lid  in  Irak  had  not  long  been  in  office 
when  Zaid  b.  Ali,  grandson  of  Hosain  b.  Ali,  who  had  come  to 
Kufa  for  a  lawsuit,  was  persuaded  by  the  ctdefo  of  the  Shi*a  to 
organize  a  revolt.  He  succeeded  in  so  far  that  15,000  Kufians 
swore  to  fight  with  him  for  the  maintenance  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Book  of  God  and  the  Sutma  (orthodox  tradition)  of 
his  Prophet,  the  discomfiture  of  the  tyrants,  the  redress  of 
injury,  and  last,  not  least,  the  vindication  of  the  family  of  the 
Prophet  as  the  rightful  caliphs.  The  revolt  broke  out  on  the 
6th  of  January  740.  Unfortunately  for  Zaid  he  had  to  do  with 
the  same  Kufians  whose  fickleness  had  already  been  fatal  to  his 
family.  He  was  deserted  by  his  troops  and  slain.  His  body  was 
crudfied  in  Kufa,  his  head  sent  to  Damascus  and  thence  to 
Medina.  His  son  Yahyft,  still  a  youth,  fled  to  Balkh  in  Khorasan, 
but  was  discovered  at  last  and  hunted  down,  till  he  fell  sword  in 
hand  under  Walid  II.  Abii  Moslim,  the  founder  of  the  Abbasid 
dynasty,  proclaimed  himself  his  avenger,  and  on  that  occasion 
adopted  the  black  garments,  which  remained  the  distinctive 
colour  of  the  dynasty. 

In  Khorasan  also  there  were  Very  serious  disturbances.  The 
Sogdians,  though-  subdued  by  Sa'Id  al  QarashI,  were  not 
appeased,  but  implored  the  a^tance  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
long  been  contending  earnestly  against  the  Arabs  for  the 
dominion  of  Transoxialoa.  They  found  besides  a  most  valuable 
ally  in  QArith  b.  Soraij,  a  distinguished  captain  of  tlie  Arabic 
tribe  of  Tamlm,  who,  with  many  pious  Moslems,  was'scandalizcd 
by  the  government's  perfidy  in  regard  to  the  new  converts. 
I^&rith  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  malcontents,  and  raised 
the  black  flag,  in  compliance  with  a  Sibylline  prophecy,  holding 
that  the  man  with  the  black  flag  (the  Prophet's  flag)  would  put 
an  end  to  the  tyranny,  and  be  the  precursor  of  the  Mahdi.^  The 
government  troops  suffered  more  than  one  defeat,  but  in  the 
last  month  of  the  year  xi8  (a.d.  736)  the  governor  Asad  al- 
Qasrf,  the  brother  of  Khftlid,  after  having  defeated  9&rith, 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Turks,  which  finally  caused 
them  to  TCtreat.  Asad  died  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
dismissal  of  Kh&lid.  Hisham  then  separated  Khorasan  from 
Irak  and  chose  as  governor  of  the  former  Na$r  b.  Sayy&r,  a 
valiant  soldier  who  had  grown  grey  in  war,  and  who,  besides  aU 
his  other  capadties,  was  an  excellent  poet.  Na^r  instituted  a 
systcna  of  taxation,  which,  if  it  had  been  introduced  earlier, 
would  perhaps  have  saved  the  Arabic  domination.  It  was  that 
which  later  on  was  generally  adopted,  viz.  that  all  possessors 
of  conquered  lands  {i.e.  nearly  the  whole  empire  except  Arabia), 
whether  Moslems  or  not,  should  pay  a  fixed  tax,  the  btter  in 
addition  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  from  which  they  Were  relieved  on 
conversion  to  Islam.  During  the  reign  of  Hisham.  Nasr  made 
a  successful  expedition  against  .Qftrith  and  the  Ttazka.    The 
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pnpagaada  «f  the  ShTa  by  tlw  Abbtsids  was  o6ntinued  in  these 
ytu%  with  great  xeaL 

la  India  several  provinces  which  had  been  converted  to  Islam 
aader  the  Caliphate  of  Omar  II.  declared  themselves  independent, 
because  the  promise  of  equal  rights  for  all  Moslems  was  not  kept 
tisder  the  reign  of  his  successors.  This  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  eastern  part  of  India  (called  Hind  by  the  Arabs,  Sind  being  the 
same  of  the  western  part),  and  to  the  founding  of  the  strong  cities 
of  MahfQga  and  ManfQra  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  land. 

In  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  empire  there  were  no 
internal  disorders,  but  the  Moslems  had  hard  work  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  Alans  and  the  Khazars.  In  the  year  x  1 2 
(jLO.  730)  they  suHered  a  severe  defeat;  in  which  the  general 
Jarrih  perished.  But  the  illustrious  Maslama  b.  Abdalmalik, 
and  Mcrwan  b.  Mahommed  (afterwards  caliph),  governor  of 
Arraeaia  and  Aaerbaijan  (Adherbaijan),  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  Khaaars,  Imposing  peace  on  the  petty  princes  of  the  eastern 
C^ucasos,  and  coteoTldating  the  Arab  power  in  that  quarter. 
The  war  against  the  Byzantines  was  continued  with  energy 
during  the  whole  of  Hisham's  reign.  .Moawiya,  the  son  of 
Hisham,  whose  descendants  reigned  later  in  Spain,  was  in  com- 
mand tSl  1x8  (aj>.  736),  when  he  met  his  death  accidentally  in 
Asia  Minor  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  After  his  death,  Suleiman, 
another  son  of  the  caliph,  had  the  supreme  command.  Both 
woe  eager  and  valiant  warriors.  But  the  hero  of  all  the  battles 
was  Abdallah  b.  Hosain,  sumamed  al-Battftl  (the  brave).  He 
hss  been  the  subject  of  many  romantic  tales.  Tabari  teUs  how 
be  Xxiok  the  emperor  Constantine  prisoner  in  the  year  114  (a.d. 
733;  but  Constantine  V.  Copronymus  only  began  to  reign  in 
740  or  741  A.p.);  another  Arabic  author  places  this  event  in 
the  year  122,  adding  that  al-Batt&l,  having  defeated  the  Greeks, 
vas  attacked  and  slain  in  returning  with  his  captives.  The 
Greek  historians  say  nothing  about  Constantine  having  been 
Bade  prisoner.  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  took  another 
(jitek  soldier  for  the  prince.^  The  victories  of  the  Moslems  had 
BO  bating  rcsadts.  During  the  troubles  that  begaxi  in  the  reign 
ef  Walid  11^  the  Greeks  reconquered  Marash  (Germanida), 
Halatia  (MaLatiyeh)  and  Erzcrum  (Theodosiopolis). 

In  Spain  the  attention  of  the  Moslems  was  principally  turned 
tp  avenge  the  defeat  of  Samb  beyond  the  I^renees.  As  early  as 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Hisham,  *Anbasa,  the  governor  of 
Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  pushed  on  military  operations 
vigoroody.  Carcassonne  and  Nlroes  were  taken,  Autun  sacked. 
The  death  of  'Anbasa  in  a.d.  725  and  internal  troubles  put  a  stop 
to  further  hostilities.  The  Berbers  were  the  chief  contingent  of 
the  Moslem  tj\x^,  butwere  treated  by  their  Arab  masters  as 
iaierior  people.  l&qiiRgan  to  resent  this,  and  one  of  their 
iiads,  Munisa  (MMWl;,  made  himself  independent  in  the  north 
a»!  aBied  hinoseiMymh  Odo,  king  of  Aquitaine,  who  gave  him  his 
dasq^ter  in  marriage.  In  the  year  1x3  Abdarrahman  b.  Abdallah 
rjbdued  Munisa,  tossed  the  mountains  and  penetrated  into 
(jascony  by  the  valley  of  Roncesvallcs.  The  Moslems  beat  Odo, 
pined  possession  of  Bordeaux,  and  overran  the  whole  of  southern 
(kal  nearty  as  far  as  the  Loire.  But  in  October  73  2  their  march 
«3s  checked  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  by  Charles  Martel  and 
ifter  soflK  days  of  skirmishing  a  fierce  but  indecisive  battle  was 
foaghL  Abdarrahman  was  among  the  slain  and  the  Moslems 
retreated  hastily  in  the  night,  leaving  their  camp  to  the  Franks. 
They  were,  however,  not  yet  discouraged.  In  739  the  new  governor 
<i  Sfttin,  Oqba  (Aucupa)  b.  Hajjij,  a  man  of  high  qualities, 
i»<atercd  Caul  and  piflhed  forward  his  raids  as  far  as  Lyons, 
bst  the  Flanks  again  drove  back  the  Arabs  as  far  as  Narbonne. 
Thencdorth  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Berbers  in  Africa,  and 
the  internal  troablcs  which  disturbed  Spain  until  the  reign  of 
Abdarrahman  I./e£fectually  checked  the  ambition  of  the  Moslems. 

la  Africa  the  hand  of  government  pressed  heavily.  The 
Bcxbers,  though  they  had  {hedged  themselves  to  Islam  and  had 
fannshed  the  latest  contingents  for  the  Holy  War,  were  treated 
as  tributary  serfs,  notwithstanding  the  promises  given  by 
Omar  U.    The  Kharijites,  of  whom  a  great  many  had  emigrated 

*Cf.  Wellhaunea.  Die  Kdmpfe  der  Araher  mil  dm  Rom.  in  der 
Zatdtr  Umcijiden  (GOttingen,  1901).  p.  31. 


to  Africa,  found  them  eager  listeners.  Still,  they  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  according  to  the  will  of  the  caliph  that  they 
here  thus  treated,  tmtil  a  certain  number  of  their  chiefs  went  as  a 
deputation  to  Hisham,  but  failed  to  obtain  an  audience.  There- 
upon a  fierce  insurrection  broke  out,  against  which  the  governor 
of  Africa  was  powerless.  Hisham  at  once  sent  an  army  of  more 
than  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Kolthum  al-(^shairt, 
and  Balj  b.  Bishr.  Not  far  from  the  river  Sabu  in  Algeria,*  the 
meeti^  with  the  arthy  of  the  insurgents  took  place  (a.o.  740). 
Kolthdm  was  beaten  and  killed;  Balj  b.  Bishr  led  the  rest  of  the 
Syrian  army  to  Ceuta,  and  thence,  near  the  end  of  741,  to  Spain, 
where  they  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  revolt  of  the 
peninsular  Berbers.  Balj  (Ued  in  74  2.  A  yjcar  later  the  governor, 
Abu*l-KhattAr,  assigned  to  his  troops  for  setUement  divers 
countries  belonging  to  the  public  domain.  *  An  eflfort  of  the 
African  Berbers  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Kairawan  failed, 
their  army  being  utterly  defeated  by  the  governor  9an^Ia. 

Hisham  died  in  Febrxiary  743,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years. 
He  had  not  been  wanting  in  energy  and  ability,  and  kept  the  reins 
of  the  government  in  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  correct  Moslem 
and  tolerant  towards  Christians  and  Jews.  His  financial  ad- 
ministration  was  sound  and  he  guarded  against  any  misuse  of  the 
revenues  of  the  state.  But  he  was  not  popular.  His  residence 
was  at  Ro9&fa  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  and  be  rarely  admitted 
visitors  into  his  presence;  as  a  rule  they  were  received  by  his 
chamberlain  Abrash.  Hisham  tried  to  keep  himself  free  from 
and  above  the  rival  parties,  but  as  his  vicegerents  were  inexorable 
in  the  exaction  of  tribute,  the  (^aisites  against  the  Yemenites, 
the  Yemenites  against  the  (^aisites,  both  parties  alternately  had 
reason  to  complain,  whilst  the  non-Arabic  Moslems  suffered 
under  the  pressure  and  were  dissatisfied.  He  caused  a  large 
extent  of  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  many  public 
works  to  be  executed,  and  he  was  accused  of  overburdening  his 
subjects  for  these  purposes.  Therefore,  Vazid  III.  (as  also  tbe 
Abbasids)  on  taking  office  undertook  to  abstain  from  spending 
money  on  building  and  digging.  Th^prindple  that  a  well-filled 
treasury  is  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  government  was  pushed  by 
him  too  far.  Notwithstanding  his  activity  and  his  devotion  to 
the  management  ^  affairs,  the  Moslem  power  declined  rather 
than  advanced,  and  signs  of  the  decay  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty 
began  to  show  themselves.  The  histoiy  of  his  four  successors, 
Wa^  II.,  Yazid  III.,  Ibrahim  and  Merwan  II.,  is  but  the  history 
of  the  fall  of  the  Omayyads. 

II.  Reign  of  Walid  JI. — Walid  II.  was  a  handsome  man, 
possessed  of  extraordinary  physical  strength,  and  a  distinguished 
poet.  But  Hisham,  to  whom  he  was  successor-designate, 
foolishly  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  even  made  earnest 
efforts  to  get  his  own  son  Maslama  acknowledged  as  his  successor. 
Walid  therefore  retired  to  the  country,  and  passed  his  time  there 
in  hunting,  cultivating  poetry,  music  and  the  like,  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  death  of  Hisham  and  planning  vengeance  on 
all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  having  opposed  him.  His  .first 
public  action  was  to  increase  the  pay  of  all  soldiers  by  10 
dlrhems,  that  of  the  Syrians  by  20.  Tlie  Omayyads  \ifho  came  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him  received  large  donations.  Many 
philanthropic  institutions  were  founded.  As  to  the  family  of  his 
predecessor,  he  contented  himself  with  confiscating  their  posses- 
sions, with  the  ^ngle  exception  of  Suleiman  b.  Hisham,  whom  he 
had  whipped  and  put  in  prison.  But  the  MakhzQmitcs,  who  were 
related  to  Hisham  by  his  mother,  iie  deprived  of  all  their  power 
and  had  them  tortured  to  death.  The  vicegerents  of  Hishanif 
were  replaced  by  Qaisites;  Yusuf  b.  Omar,  the  governor  of  Irak, 
being  a  (^aisite,  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  office,  but  received 
with  it  the  supreme  command  of  Khorasan*  He  made  use  of  it 
immediately  by  ordering  Na$r  b.  Sayy&r  to  collect  a  rich  present 
of  horses,  falcons,  musical  instruments,  golden  and  silver  vessels 
and  to  offer  it  to  the  caliph  in  person,  but  before  the  present  was 
ready  the  news  came  that  Walid  had  been  murdered. 

*Bay9ln  i.  p.  42;  Dozy.  Histoire  des  musu!mans  d'Espagne,  I 
I.  246,  names  the  pUoe  Baodoura  or  Nafdoura.  the  Spanish  chroniat 
'auam. 

*  Dozy  L  p.  268. 
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It  is  not  certain  that  Walld  also  suspected  Khilid  al-Qasri  of 
having  intrigued  against  him.  But  Yusuf  b.  Omar  did  not  rest 
xmtil  he  had  his  old  enemy  in  his  power.  It  is  said  that  he 
guaranteed  Walid  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  hoped  to 
extort  from  KhiUid.  This  unfortimate  man  died  imder  torture, 
which  he  bore  with  fortitude,  in.  Muharram  ia6  (November 

743). 

Walid  designated  his  two  sons  as  heirs  to  thte  Caliphate. 
These  were  still  under  age  and  were  not  the  children  of  a  free- 
born,  noble  mother.  Both  circumstances,  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  notions,  nuide  them  unfit  for  the  imamate.  Moreover, 
it  was  an  aflfront,  in  particular,  for  the  sons  of  Walid  I.,  who 
already  had  considered  the  nomination  of  Yazid  IL  as  a  slight  to 
themselves.  A  conspiracy  arose,  headed  by  Yazid  b.  Walid  I., 
and  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  Merwanid  princes  and  many 
Kalbites  and  other  Yemenites  who  regarded  the  ill-treatment  of 
Khilld  al-Qasri  as  an  insult  to  themselves^  Various  stories  were 
circulated  about  the  looseness  of  Walid's  manner  of  life;  Yazid 
accused  him  of  irreligion,  and,  by  representing  himself  as  a 
devout  and  God-fearing  man,  won  over  the  pious  Moslems.  The 
conspirators  met  with  slight  opposition.  A  great  many  troops 
had  been  detached  by  Hisham  to  Africa  and  other  provinces,  the 
caliph  himself  was  in  one  of  his  country  places;  the  prefect  of 
Damascus  also  was  absent.  Without  difficulty,  Yazid  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus,  and  immediately  sent  his  cousin 
Abdalaziz  with  2000  men  against  Walid,  who  had  not  more  than 
200  fighting  men  about  him.  A  few  men  hastened  to  the  rescue, 
among  others  *Abb&s  b.  Walid  with  his  sons  and  followers. 
Abdalaziz  interrupted  his  march,  took  him  prisoner  and  compelled 
him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother  Yazid.  Walid's 
small  body  of  soldiers  was  soon  overpowered.  After  a  valiant 
combat,  the  caliph  retired  to  one  of  his  apartments  and  sat 
with  the  Koran  on  his  knee,  in  order  to  die  just  as  Othman 
had  died.  He  was  killed  on  the  17th  of  April  744.  His  head 
was  taken  to  Damascus  and  carried  about  the  city  at  the  end  of 
a  spear. 

On  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  caliph,  the  citizens  of  Qoms 
(Emesa)  put  at  their  head  Abu  Mahommed  as-Sofi&nl,  a  grandson 
of  Yazid  I.,  and  marched  against  Damasciis.  They  were  beaten 
by  Suleimftn  b.  Hishftm  at  a  place  called  Solaim&nia,  12  m.  from 
the  capitaL  Abu  Mahonuned  was  taken  prisoner  and  shut  up 
with  several  of  his  brethren  and  cousins  in  the  Khadrft,  the  old 
palace  of  Moawiya,  together  with  the  two  sons  of  Walid  II.  One 
or  two  risings  in  Palestine  were  easily  suppressed.  But  the 
reigning  family  had  committed  suicide.  Tlieir  unity  was  broken. 
The  holiness  of  their  Caliphate,  their  legitimate  authority,  had 
been  trifled  with;  the  hatred  of  the  days  of  Merj  IUhi(  had  been 
revived.  The  orthodox  faith  also,  whose  strong  representative 
and  defender  had  hitherto  been  the  caliph,  was  shaken  by  the 
fact  that  Yazid  III.  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Qadaris  who 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  disorganization  of 
the  empire  was  at  hand. 

X2.  RHgn  of  Yazid  ///. — Yazid  III.,  on  his  accession,  made  a 
fine  speech,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  good  and  wise  ruler,  even  offering  to  make  place  im-^ 
mediately  for  the  man  whom  his  subjects  should  find  better 
qualified  for  the  Caliphate  than  himself.  He  cancelled,  however, 
die  increase  of  the  pay  granted  by  Walid  and  thus  earned  the 
nickname  of  the  Ndqi^  (diminisher).  As  he  owftd  his  position  to 
the  aid  of  the  Kalbites,  he  chose  his  officers  from  among  them. 
The  governorship  of  Ink  was  confided  to  a  Kalbite,  Man$Qr  b. 
JomhOr,  a  hot-headed  and  unscrupulous  man.  YOsuf  b.  Omar 
was  unable  to  offer  resistance,  and  was  idtimatdy  taken  and 
confined  in  the  Khadrft.  Man^dr  had  hardly  been  three  months 
in  office  when  Yazid  replaced  him  by  AbdaUah,  son  of  Omar  11.^ 
The  distant  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Sind  and  Sijistan, 
renounced  the  authority  of  the  new  caliph.  In  Africa  Abdarrah- 
man  b.  Habib,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  *Oqba  b.  Nftff ,  was 
almost  independent.  In  Spain  every  amir  tried  to  free  himself 
from  a  suzerainty  which  appeared  to  him  only  nominal.  Na^r  b. 
Sayyftr,  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  had  not  yet  decided  whether 
he  ought  to  take  the.  oath  of  allegiance  when  Yazid  died,  after  a 


reign  of  only  five  months  and  a  half,  on  the  lath  of  Dhul-Qljja 
A.B.  126  (ssth  September  aj>.  744). 

13.  Yazid  III.  left  his  brother  Ibrihim  as  his  successor.  He 
was  acknowledged  as  caliph  only  in  a  part  of  Ssrria,  and  reigDed 
no  longer  than  two  monthi,  wheh  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate  and 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Merwan  II. 

14.  Merwan  II.,  the  son  of  Mahommed  b.  Merwayi  and  cousin 
of  Maslama,  was  a  man  of  energy,  and  might  have  revived  the 
strength  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  but  for  the  general  disorder 
which  pervaded  the  whole  empire.  In  73  2  Hisham  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  government  of  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan,  whidi  be 
held  with  great  success  till  the  death  oi  Walid  II.  He  had  great 
military  capacity  and  introduced  important  reforms.  On  the 
murder  of  Walid  he  prepared  to  dispute  the  supreme  power  with 
the  new  caliph,  and  Invaded  Mesopotamia.  Yazid  III.,  in 
alarm,  offered  him  as  the  price  of  peace  the  govenunent  of  this 
province  together  with  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  Merwan 
resolved  to  accept  those  conditions,  and  sent  a  deputation  to 
Damascus,  whidi,  however,  had  just  reached  Manbij  (Hiera- 
polis)  when  Yazid  died.  Leaving  lUs  son  Abdalmalik  with  40.000 
men  in  Rakka,  Merwan  entered  Syria  with  80,000  men.  Suki- 
mAn  b.  Hishim,  at  the  head  of  1 20,000  men,  was  defeated  at '  Ain 
al-Jarr,  between  Baalbek  and  Damascus.  Merwan  made  many 
prisoners,  whom  he  treated  Tuith  the  greatest  mildness,  granting 
them  freedom  on  condition  that  they  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  sons  of  Walid  II.  He  then  marched  upon 
Damascus.  But  Sulcim&n  b.  Hishftm,  Yazid,  the  son  of  Khftlid 
al-Qasri,  and  other  chiefs,  hastened  to  the  Khadrft  and  killed  the 
two  princes,  together  with  YOsuf  b.  Omar.  Suleiman  then  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasury  and  fled  yAxh  the  caliph  Ibrfthim 
to  Tadmor  (Palmyra).  Only  Abu  Mahommed  as-Sofiftnl  escaped 
the  murderers.  When  Merwan  entered  Damascus  this  man 
testified  that  the  sons  of  Walid  IL,  who  had  just  become  adult, 
had  named  Merwan  successor  to  the  Caliphate,  and  was  the  first 
to  greet  him  as  Prince  of  the  Believers.  All  the  generals  and 
officers  followed  his  example  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
(7th  December  a.d.  744).  Merwan  did  all  he  could  to  pacify 
Syria,  permitting  the  Arabs  of  the  four  provinces  tQ  choose 
their  own  prefects,  and  even  acquiescing  in  the  selection  as 
prefect  of  Palestine  of  Thftbit  b.  No'aim,  who  had  beha\'ed  very 
treacherously  towards  him  before,  but  whom  he  had  forgiven. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  reside  in  Damascus,  but  trans- 
planted the  seat  of  government  to  his  own  town,  Haxraa  in 
Mesopotamia  Suleiman  b.  Hisham  and  Ibrahim  tendered 
their  submission  and  were  pardoned. 

But  the  pacification  was  only  on  the  surface.  Many  Omayyad 
princes  considered  Merwan  as  an  upstart,  his  mother  being  a 
slave-giri;  the  Damascenes  were  angry  because  he  had  chosen 
Harran  for  his  residence;  the  Kalbites  felt  themselves  slighted, 
as  the  Qaisites  predominated.  Thftbit  b.  No*aim  revolted  in 
Palestine,  Emesa  (Homs)  and  Tadmor  were  turbulent,  Damasciis 
was  besieged  by  Yazid  b.  Khftlid  al  QasrL  Merwan,  who  wanted 
to  march  against  Irak,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Syria,  where  he 
put  an  end  to.  the  troubles.  This  time  Thftbit  b.  No'aim  had  to 
pay  for  his  perfidy  with  his  life.  After  this  new  padjfication, 
Merwan  caused  the  Syrians  to  acknowledge  his  t\\'o  sons  as  heirs 
to  the  Caliphate,  and  married  them  to  two  daughters  of  Hishftm. 
All  the  Omayyad  princes  were  invited  to  the  wedding,  Merwan 
hoping  still  to  conciliate  them.  He  then  equij^ed  lo/xm 
Syrians,  and  ordered  them  to  rejoin  the  army  of  20,000  men 
from  Kinnesrin  (Qinnasrin)  and  Mesopotamia,  who,  under  Yazid 
b.  Omar  b.  Hobaira,  were  already  on  the  inarch  towi^ds  Irak. 
When  these  Syrians  came  to  Ro$ftfa  (Rusafa),  Suleimftn  b. 
Hishftm  persuaded  them  to  proclaim  himself  caliph,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Kinnesrin.  From  all  sides  Syrians  flocked  to 
his  aid  till  he  had  70,000  men  xmder  his  orders.  Merwan  im- 
mediately  ordered  Ibn  Hobaira  to  stop  his  march  and  to  wait  for 
him  at  DOrin,  and  marched  with  the  main  force  against  Suleimftn, 
whom  he  utterly  defeated  at  Khosftf  in  the  district  of  Kinnesrin. 
Suleiman  fled  to  Homs  and  thence  to  Tadmor  and  on  to  Kufa, 
leaving  his  brother  Sa'id  in  Homs.  The  siege  of  this  place  by 
Merwan  lasted  nearly  five  months.    After  the  victory  the  walla 
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deowlished,  and  likewise  those  of  Baalbek,  Damascus, 
Jensakni  and  otber  towns.  Syria  was  utterly  crushed,  and 
therrwxtli  the  bulwark  oi  the  dynasty  was  destroyed.  Not  until 
the  somiDcr  ol  xsS  (aj>.  746)  could  Merwan  resume  his  campaign 
sfunst  Irak. 

The  fovcTDor  of  this  province,  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Omar  IL, 
wis  a  man  of  smaU  energy,  whose  principal  care  was  his  personal 
case  and  oooilort.  An  ambitious  man,  Abdallah  b.  Moawiya,  a 
great-grandson  of  Ali's  brother  Ja*far,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  band  ol  ShTites  and  manias,  made  himself  master  of  Kufa  and 
aaxched  upon  Hira,  where,  since  Yflsuf  b.  Omar,  the  governor 
and  the  Syrian  troops  had  resided.  The  rebels  were  defeated, 
and  Kufa  suncndered  (October  744)  imder  condition  of  amnesty 
for  the  insuigents  and  freedom  for  Abdallah  b.  Moawiya.  This 
adventuier  now  went  into  Media  (Jabal),  where  a  great  number 
of  wumias  and  ShTites,  even  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
and  of  the  Abbasid  famOy,  such  as  the  future  caliph  Mansur, 
lejoiaed  hsm.  With  their  help  he  became  master  of  a  vast 
empire,  w^iich,  however,  lasted  scarcely  three  years. 

Ibn  Omar  dki  not  acknowledge  Merwan  as  caliph.  For  the 
moment  Merwan  could  do  no  more  than  send  a  new  governor, 
Ibo  Sa*Id  al  ^ai-^«l»t  This  officer  was  supported  only  by  the 
Qaisite  troopa,  the  Kalbitcs,  who  were  nimierically  superior, 
■Mtwtaimi^  Ibn  Omar  in  his  residence  at  Hira.  There  were 
many  skhmishes  between  them,  but  a  common  danger  soon 
forced  them  to  su^wnd  their  hostilities.  The  general  disorder 
after  the  death  of  Hisham  had  given  to  the  Khawarij  an  oi^>or- 
tanity  of  asaertiog  their  claims  such  as  they  had  never  had 
before.  Tliey  belonged  for  the  greater  part  to  the  Rabfa,  who 
ahrays  stood  move  or  less  aloof  from  the  other  Arabs,  and  had  a 
particular  grudge  against  the  Modar.  Their  leading  tribe,  the 
Shaibln,  possessed  the  lands  on  the  Tigris  in  the  province  of 
Mosul,  and  here,  after  the  murder  of  Walid  II.,  their  chief 
proclaimed  himself  caliph.  Reinforced  by  many  Kharijites  out 
of  the  northern  provinces,  he  marched  against  Kufa.  Ibn  Omar 
sad  Ibn  Sa*M  al  QarashI  tried  to  defend  their  province,  but 
were  oon^letdy  defeated.  QarashI  fled  to  Merwan,  Ibn  Omar 
to  Hiia,  whidi,  after  a  swge  of  two  months,  he  was  obliged  to 
sorrender  in  ShawwSl  127  (August  aj>.  745).  Man^Qr  b.  Jomhttr 
was  the  first  to  pass  over  to  the  Khawarij;  then  Ibn  Omar 
himself  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  That  a  noble  Koreisbite, 
a  prince  of  the  reigning  house,  should  pledge  himself  to  follow 
Pabibik  the  Shaibanite  as  his  Imam,  was  an  event  of  which 
the  Khawarij  were  very  proud.  Ibn  Omar  was  rewarded  with 
the  gwenunent  of  eastern  Irak,  KhflzistAn  and  F&rs. 

Unnbt  Merwan  besieged  Horns,  Pabb&k  returned  to  Meso- 
poUmia  and  took  Mosul,  whence  he  threatened  Nbibis,  where 
AbdaUak,  the  son  of  Merwan,  maintained  himself  with  difficulty. 
Sokimin  h.  Htfhim  also  had  gone  over  to  the  Khawarij,  who 
Mw  numbered  x  30,000  men.  Mesopotamia  itself  was  in  danger, 
when  Merwan  at  last  was  able  to  march  against  the  enemy.  Ina 
fszious  battle  at  KafartQtha  (September  aj>.  746)  the  Khawarij 
wcse  defeated;  Pabb^k  and  his  succesabr  Khaibar!  perished; 
the  suivivwa  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Mosul,  where  they  crossed 
^  TSgris>  Blerwan  followed  them  and  encainped  on  the 
western  bank.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  KafartQtha, 
Yaad  b.  Omar  b.Hobaira  directed  his  troops  towards  Irak.  He 
beu  the  Kharijites  repeatedly  and  entered  Kufa  in  May  or  June 
747.  Urn  Omar  was  taken  prisoner;  Mannar  b.  JomhOr  fleid  to 
Dm  Moawiya.  Ibn  Hobaira  was  at  last  free  to  send  Ibn  Pobira 
with  aa  army  to  Mesopotamia.  At  his  approadi  the  Kharijites 
left  their  camp  and  fled  to  Abdallah  b.  Moawiya,  who  was  now  at 
the  hci]^t  of  his  power.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  last.  The 
t«o  genesab  of  Ibn  Hobaira,  Hm  PobSia  and  Nobftta  b.  Qan^ala 
defeated  his  army;  Ibn  Moawiya  fled  to  Khorasan,  where  he  met 
his  death;  the  diief  of  the  Kharijites,  Shaibftn  Yashkori  went  to 
eastern  Arabia;  Sukfanin  b.  HishAm  and  Man^Or  b.  JohmOr 
escipcd  to  India.  Thus,  at  last,  the  western  and  south-eastern 
paria  of  the  empire  lay  at  the  feet  of  Merwan.  But  in  the  north- 
east, is  Khorasan,  meanwhile  a  storm  had  arisen,  against  which 
loiiioes  and  hb  wisdom  were  alike  of  no  avail 

When  the  newt  of  the  murder  of  Walid  Q.  reached  Khoniaii, 


Na$r  b.  Sayy&r  did  not  at  once  acknowledge  the  Cah'phate  of 
Yazid  III.,  but  induced  the  Arab  chiefs  to  accept  himself  as  amir 
of  Khorasan,  until  a  caliph  should  be  universally  acknowledged. 
Not  many  months  later  (Shawwil  xa6}  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
post  by  Yusuf  b.  Omar,  the  ^vemor  of  Irak.  But  Nasr  had  a 
personal  enemy,  the  c^ef  of  the  Azd  (Yemenites)  Joidai*  al- 
KirmAnI,  a  very  ambitious  man.  A  quarrel  arose,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Azd  under  KirminI,  supported  by  the  Rabfa,  who 
always  were  ready  to  join  the  opposition,  were  in  insurrection, 
which  Na^r  tried  in  vain  to  put  down  by  concessions. 

So  stood  matters  when  QArith  b.  Soiaij,  seconded  by  Yazid  III., 
reappeared  on  the  scene,  crossed  the  0^  and  came  to  Merv. 
Na^r  received  him  with  the  greatest  honour,  hoping  to  get  his  aid 
against  KirmfinI,  but  QArith,  to  whom  3000  men  of  his  tribe,  the 
Tamlm,  had  gone  over,  demanded  Naur's  abdication  and  tried  to 
make  himself  master  of  Merv.  Having  failed  in  this,  he  allied 
himself  with  KirmflnT.  Na^r  coidd  hold  Merv  no  longer,  and 
retired  to  Nishapur.  But  the  Tamlm  of  Q&ritfa  could  not  endure 
the  supremacy  of  the  Azd.  In  a  moment  the  allies  were  divided 
into  two  camps;  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Qftrith  was  defeated 
,  and  killed.  Originally,  QArith  seems  to  hive  had  the  hii^est 
aims,  but  in  reality  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  weaken  the 
Arabic  dominion.  He  brought  the  Turks  into  the  field  against 
them;  he  incited  the  native  population  of  Transoxiana  against 
their  Arab  lords,  and  stirred  up  discord  between  the  Arabs 
themselves.  Being  a  Tamlmite,  he  belonged  to  the  Modar,  on 
whom  the  government  in  Khorasan  depended;  but  he  aided  the 
Yemenites  to  gain  the  upper  hand  of  them.  Thus  he  paved  the 
way  for  Abu  Moslim. 

Since  the  days  of  All  there  had  been  two  tendencies  among  the 
Shi'ites.  Tbe  moderate  party  distinguished  itself  from  the  other 
Moslems  only  by  their  doctrine  that  the  imamate  belonged 
legally  to  a  man  of  the  house  of  the  Prophet.  The  other  party, 
that  of  the  ultra-Shi'ites,  named  Hftshimfya  after  Abu  HXshim 
the  son  of  Mahommed  b.  al-Qanaflya,  preached  the  equality  of  all. 
Moslems,  Arabs  or  non-Arabs,  and  taught  that  the  same  divine 
spirit  that  had  animated  the  Prophet,  incorporated  itself  again 
in  his  heirs  (see  Shi*ites).  After  the  death  of  Hosain,  they  (£ose 
for  their  Imam  Mahommed  b.  al-Han^flya,  and  at  his  decease  his 
son  Abu  Hftshim,  from  whom  Mahommed  b.  Ali,  the  grandson  of 
Abdallah  b.  Abbas,  who  resided  at  Qomaima  in  the  south-east  of 
Syria,  obtained  the  secrets  of  the  party  aiid  took  the  lead  (a.h. 
98,  see  above).  This  Mahommed,  the  father  of  the  two  first 
AblMsid  caliphs,  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  great  ambition. 
He  directed  his  energies  primarily  to  Khorasan.  Tbe  missionaries 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
Omayyads,  by  drawing  attention  to  all  the  injustices  that  took 
place  xmder  their  reign,  and  to  all  the  luxury  and  wantonness  of 
the  court,  as  contrasted  with  the  misery  of  many  of  their  subjects. 
God  would  not  suffer  it  any  longer.  As  soon  as  the  time  was  ripe 
— and  that  time  could  not  be  far  off — He  would  send  a  saviour 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Prophet,  the  Mahdi,  who  would  restore 
Islam  to  its  original  purity.  All  who  desired  to  co-operate  in 
this  holy  purpose  must  pledge  themselves  to  unlimited  obedience 
to  the  Imam,  and  place  ^ir  lives  and  property  at  his  disposal.  As 
a  proof  of  their  sincerity  they  were  required  at  once  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  for  the  Imam.  The  missionaries  had  great  success,  especially 
among  the  non-Arabic  inhabitants  of  Khorasan  andTtansoxiana. 

Mahommed  b.  Ali  died  a.b.  126  (aj>.  743*744),  and  his  son 
Ibrahim,  the  Imam,  took  his  place.  Ibrahim  had  a  confidant 
about  whose  antecedents  one  fact  alone  seems  certain,  that  he 
was  a  fnfiula  (client)  of  Persian  origin.  This  man,  Abu  Moslim  by 
name,  was  a  man  of  real  ability  and  devoted  to  his  master's 
cause.  To  him,in  74S'-746,the  management  of  affairs  in  IChorasan 
was  entrusted,  with  instructions  to  consult  in  all  weighty  matters 
the  head  of  the  mission,  the  Arab  Suleimftn  b.  Kathlr.  At  first 
the  chiefs  of  the  mission  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  recognize 
Abu  Moslim  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  heir  of  the  Prophet. 
In  the  year  139  he  judged  that  the  time  for  open  manifestation 
had  arrived.  His  partisans  were  ordered  to  assemble  from  all  sides 
on  a  fixed  day  at  ^qadenj  in  the  province  of  Merv.  Then ,  on  the 
zit  Shawwil  (isth  June  747),  the  first  solemn  meeting  took 
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place  and  the  black  flags  were  unfolded.  On  that  occasion 
Suleimin  b.  Kathir  was  still  leader,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Abu  Moslim,  whom  the  majority  believed  to  belong  himself  to 
the  family  of  the  Prophet,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  strong 
army.  Meantime,  Na^r  had  moved  from  Nishapiu:  to  Merv,  and 
here  the  two  Arabic  armies  confronted  each  other.  Then,  at  last, 
the  true  significance  of  Abu  Moslim's  work  was  recognized.  Nafr 
warned  the  Arabs  against  their  common  enemy, "  who  preaches 
a  rdi^on  that  does  not  come  from  the  Envoy  of  God,  and  whose 
chief  aim  is  the  extirpation  of  the  Arabs."  In  vain  he  had 
entreated  Merwan  and  Ibn  Hobaira  to  send  him  troops  before  it 
should  be  too  late.  When  at  last  it  was  possible  to  them  to  f  idfil 
his  wish,  it  was  in  fact  too  late.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
though  the  rival  Arab  factions,  realizing  their  common  peril, 
would  turn  their  combined  forces  against  the  Shi*ites.  But  Abu 
Moslim  contrived  to  re-awaken  their  mutual  distrust  and  jealousy, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  made  himself  master 
of  Merv,  in  Rabia  II.  a.h.  i3o(December  747).  Na$r  escaped  only 
by  a  headlong  flight  to  Nishapur.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Arabic 
dominion  in  the  East.  Many  Arab  chiefs  were  killed,  partly  by 
.order  of  Abu  Moslim,  partly  by  their  clients.  The  latter,  however, 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  Abu  Moslim.  So  severe  indeed  was  the 
discipline  he  exercised,  that  one  of  the  chief  missionaries,  who  by 
a  secret  warning  had  rendered  possible  the  escape  of  Na^r  from 
Merv,  paid  for  it  with  his 'life. 

As  soon  as  Abu  Moslim  had  consolidated  his  authority,  he  sent 
his  chief  general  Qabtaba  against  Nishapur.  Na$r's  son  Tamlm 
was  vanquished  and  killed,  and  Na$r  retreated  to  Kumis  (QQmis) 
on  the  boundary  of  Jorjftn,  whither  also  advanced  from  the  other 
side  Nobftta  at  the  head  of  an  army  sent  by  Merwan.  Qa^taba 
detached  his  son  Qasan  against  Na$r  and  went  himself  to  meet 
Nobita,  whom  he  beat  on  the  ist  of  Dhu'l-I^jja  130  (6th  August 
748).  Na$r  could  not  further  resist.  He  reached  S&wft  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamadan,  where  he  died  quite  exhausted,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.years.  Rei  and  Hamadan  were  taken  without  serious 
difficulty.  Near  Nehawend,  Ibn  Pobftra,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  encountered  Qabtaba,  but  was  defeated  and  killed.  In 
the  month  of  Dhu'l-qa'da  131  (June  749)  Nehawend  (Nehavend) 
surrendered,  and  thereby  the  way  to  Irak  lay  open  to  Qab(aba. 
Ibn  Hobaira  was  overtaken  and  compelled  to  retire  to  W&sit. 
Qa^t&ba  himself  perished  in  the  combat,  .byt  his  son  Hasan 
entered  Kufa  without  any  resistance  on  the  and  of  September  749. 

Merwan  had  at  last  discovered  who  was  the  real  chief  of  the 
movement  in  Khorasan,  and  had  seized  upon  Ibrahim  the  Imam 
and  imprisoned  him  at  Harran.  There  he  died,  probably  from 
the  plague,  though  Merwan  was  accused  of  having  killed  him. 
When  the  other  Abbasids  left  Qomaima  is  not  certain.  But  they 
arrived  at  Kufa  in  the  latter  half  of  September  749,  where  in  the 
meantime  the  head  of  the  propaganda,  Abu  Salama,  called  the 
wazir  of  the  family  of  Mahomet,  had  previously  undertaken  the 
government.  This  Abu  Salama  seems  to  have  had  scruples 
against  recognizing  Abu'l-Abbas  as  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim,  and  to  have  expected  that  the  Mahdi,  whom  he  looked 
for  from  Medina,  would  not  be  slow  in  making  his  appearance, 
little  thinking  that  an  Abbasid  would  present  himself  as  such. 
But  Abu  Jahm,  on  the  instructions  of  Abu  Moslim,  declared  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Khorasanlan  army  that  the  Mahdi  was  in 
their  midst,  and  brought  them  to  Abu'l-Abbas,  to  whom  they 
swore  allegiance.  Abu  Salama  also  was  constrained  to  take  the 
oath.  On  Friday,  the  X2th  Rabia  II.  a.h.  13a  (28th  November 
749)  Abu'l-Abbas  was  solemnly  proclaimed  caliph  in  the  principal 
mosque  of  Kufa.  The  trick  had  been  carried  out  admirably.  On 
the  point  of  gathering  the  ripe  fruit,  the  Alids  were  suddenly 
pushed  aside,  and  the  fruit  was  snatched  away  by  the  Abbasids. 
The  latter  gained  the  throne  and  they  took  good  care  never  to  be 
deprived  of  it. 

After  the  conquest  of  Nehawend,  Qabtaba  had  detached  one 
of  his  captains,  Abu  *Aun,  to  Shahrazflr,  where  he  defeated  the 
Syrian  army  which  was  stationed  there.  Thereupon  Abu  *Aun 
occupied  the  land  of  Mosul,  where  he  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Kufa,  headed  by  Abdallah  b.  Ali,  an  uncle  of  Abu'l-Abbas, 
who  was  to  have  the  supreme  commind     Merwan  advanced 


to  meet  him,  and  was  completely  defeated  near  the  Greater  Zab, 
an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  eleven  days. 
Merwan  retreated  to  Harran,  thence  to  Damascus,  and  finally  to 
Egypt,  where  he  fell  in  a  last  struggle  towards  the  end  of  13a 
(August  750).  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Kufa.^  Abu 
Aun,  who  had  been  the  real  leader  of  the  campaign  against 
Merwan,  remained  in  Egypt  as  its  governor.  Ibn  Hobaira, 
who  had  been  besieged  in  Wasit  for  eleven  months,  then  con- 
sented to  a  capitulation,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Abu'l-Abbas. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Ibn  Hobaira  and  his  principal 
officers  were  treacherously  murdered.  In  Syria,  the  Omayyads 
were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Even  their  graves  were 
violated,  and  the  bodies  crucified  and  destroyed.  In  order  tha.t 
no  members  of  the  family  should  escape,  Abdallah  b.  Ali  pre- 
tended to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  Omayyads  who  should  come 
in  to  him  at  Abu  Fotros  (Antipatris)  and  acknowledge  the  new 
caliph,and  even  promised  them  the  restitutionof  alltheirproperty. 
Ninety  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  entrapped,  and  Abdallah 
invited  them  to  a  banquet  When  they  were  all  collected,  a 
body  of  executioners  n^hed  into  the  hall  and 'slew  than  with 
dubs.  He  then  ordered  leathern  covers  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
dying  men,  and  had  the  banquet  served  upon  them.  In  Medina 
and  Mecca  Da'ud  b.  Ali,  another  unde  of  AbuU-Abbos,  con- 
ducted the  persecution;  in  Ba$ra,  Suleiman  b.  Ali.  Abu'l-Abbas 
himself  killed  those  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  Hira  and  Kufa, 
amongst  them  Suleiman  b.  Hish2Lm,  who  had  been  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  Merwan.  Only  a  few  Omayyads  escaped  the  massacre, 
several  of  whom  were  murdered  later.  A  grandson  of  Hisham, 
AbdarrahmiLn,  son  of  his  most  beloved  son  Moawiya,  reached 
Africa  and  founded  in  Spain  the  Omayyad  dynasty  of  Cordova. 

With  the  dynasty  of  the  Omayyads  the  hegemony  passes 
finally  from  Syria  to  Irak.  At  the  same  time  the  supremacy  of 
the  Arabs  came  (o  an  end.  Then(%forth  it  is  not  the  contingents 
of  the  Arabic  tribes  which  compose  the  army,  and  on  whom  the 
government  depends;  the  new  dynasty  relies  on  a  standing 
army,  consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  non-Arabic  soldiers. 
The  barrier  that  separated  the  Arabs  from  the  conquered  nations 
begins  to  crumble  away.  Only  the  Arabic  religion,  the  Arabic 
language  and  the  Arabic  civilization  maintain  themsdves,  and 
spread  more  and  more  over  the  whole  empire. 

C. — The  Abbasids 

We  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  new  dynasty,  under 
which  the  power  of  Islam  reached  its  highest  point. 

X.  Abu'l-Abbas  inaugurated  his  Cah'phate  by  a  harangue 
in  which  he  annoimced  the  era  of  concord  and  happiness  which 
was  to  begin  now  that  the  House  of  the  Prophet  had  been 
restored  to  its  right.  He  asserted  that  the  Abbasids  were  the 
real  heirs  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  descendants  of  his  oldest  unde 
Abbas.  Addressing  the  Kufians,  he  said, "  Inhabitants  of  Kufa, 
ye  are  those  whose  affection  towards  us  has  ever  been  constant 
and  true;  ye  have  never  changed  your  mind,  nor  swerved  from 
it,  notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  of  the  unjust  upon  you.  At 
last  our  time  has  come,  and  God  has  brought  you  the  new  era. 
Ye  are  the  happiest  of  men  through  us,  and  the  dearest  to -us. 
I  increase  your  pensions  with  100  dirhems;  make  now  your 
preparations,  for  I  am  the  lavish  shedder  of  blood*  and  the 
avenger  of  blood." 

Notwithstanding  these  fine  words,  Abu*l-Abbas  did  not  trust 

*  Merwan  has  been  nicknamed  dl-Ja'di  and  al-^imUr  (the  Ass). 
As  more  than  one  false  intciprctation  of  these  names  has  been 
given,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  dte  here  Qaisarinl  (ed.  dc  Jong.  p. 
ti).  who  says  on  ^ood  authority  that  a  certain  al-Ja'd  b.  Durham, 
killed  under  the  reign  of  HLsh&ra  for  heretical  opinions,  had  followers 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  that,  when  Merwan  became  caliph,  the  Khora- 
sanians  called  him  a  Ta'd,  pretending  that  all'Ja'd  had  been 
his  teacher.  As  to  al-BimSr  this  was  substituted  also  by  the 
Khorasanians  for  his  usual  title,  al-Faras,  "  the  race-horse." 

*  The  Arabic  word  for  "  shedder  of  blood."  as-Saffdk,  which  by 
that  speech  became  a  name  of  the  caliph,  designates  the  liberal  host 
who  slaughters  his  camels  for  his  euests.  European  scholars  have 
taken  it  unjustly  in  the  sense  of  the  bloodthirsty,  and  found  in  it 
an  allusion  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Omawads  and  many  others. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  without  mucn  bloodshed  that  AbOV 
Abbaa  finally  established  hia  power. 
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tk  Kafiaia.  He  resided  outside  the  town  with  the  Khonaanian 
troops,  and  with  them  went  fiist  to  Hira,  then  to  Hftahimlya, 
vliidi  he  caused  to  be  built  in  the  ndgfabourhood  of  Anbar. 
Far  their  zeal  sympathies,  he  knew,  were  with  the  house  of  Ali, 
ud  Abu  Salaua  their  leader,  who  had  reluctantly  taken  the  oath 
o{  aBfgianrr,  did  not  conceal  his  disappointment.  Abu  Jahifi, 
tie  viaer  (f.s.;  also  Mahoiimeoan  iNsrrnnnoNs),  or  "  helper," 
of  Abu  Hodim,  advned  that  Abu  Jaf  ar,  the  caliph's  brother, 
sboald  be  sent  to  Khorasan  to  consult  Abu  Moslim.  The  resiilt 
«as  tbat  Abu  Salama  was  assassinated,  and  at  the  same  time 
SoidmSn  b.  Eathir,  who  had  becn.'the  head  of  the  propaganda 
ia  Khonssn,  and  haid  also  eapected  that  the  Mahdi  would  belong 
to  the  house  of  Ah.  It  is  said  that  Abu  Ja'f  ar,  whilst  in  Khorasan, 
«as  so  impressed  by  the  unlimited  power  of  Abu  MosUm,  and 
saw  to  dnrly  that,  though  he  callnl  his  brother  and  himself 
Us  nusten,  he  considered  them  as  his  creatures,  that  he  vowed 
bis  death  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  ruin  of  the  Omayyad  empire  and  the  rise  of  the  new 
dysssty  did  not  take  p^ace  without  mighty  convulsions. '  In 
Batbaoiya  and  the  Haurfln,  in  the  north  of  Syria,  in  Meaopo- 
tunia  and  Izak  Khorasan  insurrections  had  to  be  put  down 
«ith  fire  and  sword.  The  new  caliph  then  distributed  the 
provinces  among  the  principal  members  of  his  family  and  his 
geaenh.  To  his  brother  Abu  Ja*far  he  gave  Mesopotamia, 
Aseibujan  and  Armenia;  to  his  uncle  Abdallah  b.  Ah,  Syria; 
to  bis  uode  Da*ttd,  Hejas,  Yemen  and  Yamftma  (Yemama); 
to  his  cousin  *Isi  b.  MOsft,  the  province  of  Kuf  a.  Another  uncle, 
Saletmin  b.  Ali,  received  the  government  of  Ba^ra  with  Bahrein 
and  Oman;  lami  *Il  b.  Ali  that  of  Ahwftz;  Abu  Moslim,  Khora- 
aa  aad  Transoziana;  Mahommed  b.  Ash*atb,  Fftrs;  Abu  *Aun, 
Egypt  In  Sind  the  Omayyad  governor,  lifan$Qr  b.  JomhOr, 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself,  but  was  defeated  by  an 
tfoy.  sent  against  him  under  Mftsft  b.  Ka*b,  and  the  black 
staadard  of  the  Abbasids  was  ra»ed  over  the  city  of  Man^Qra. 
Africa  and  ^ain  axe  omitted  from  this  catalogue,  because  the 
Abbasids  never  gained  any  real  footing  in  Spain,  while  Africa 
Rmainnl,  at  least  in  the  first  years,  in  only  nominal  subjection 
to  the  new  dynasty.  In  754  Abu  Moslim  came  to  Irak  to  visit 
Abul-Abbas  and  to  ask  his  permission  to  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Be  was  received  with  great  honour,  but  the  caliph 
said  that  he  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  him  the  leadership 
(4  the  pilgrimage,  which  he  had  already  purposely  entrusted  to 
kis  brother,  Abu  Ja'far. 

Abo't-Abbas  died  on  the  13th  of  Dhu'l-hijjs  136  (5th  June 
7>4)-  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  limited  capacity,  and 
W  veiy  little  share  in  the  achievements  accomplished  in  his 
Eame.  He  initiated  practically  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
Abtt  Jahm,  who  was  thus  the  real  ruler.  In  the  few  cases  where 
W  bad  to  decide,  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Abo  Ja'far. 

2.  Rdpi  of  MttHsur. — Abu'l-Abbas  had  designated  as  his 
SQocessofs  fizst  Abu  Ja'far,  sumamed  al-Man$tlr  (the  vietorious), 
uid  after  him  his  cousin  *taft  b.  MOsL  Abu  Ja'far  was,  according 
to  the  historians,  older  than  Abu'l-Abbas,  but  while  the  mother 
«f  tbe  latter  belonged  to  the  powerful  Yemenite  tribe  of  al- 
mrith  b.  Ka'b,  the  mother  of  Abu  Ja'far  was  a  Berber  slave-girl. 
Bat  he  was  a  son  of  Mahommed  b.  Ali,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
f^ntd  by  Abu  Moshn^  to  his  uncles  and  cousins.  Abu'l-Abbas, 
^ovvver,  had  promised  the  succession  to  his  unde  Abdallah  b. 
AS,  vhea  he  marched  against  Merwan.  When  the  news  of  the 
<iath  o<  Abu'l-Abbas  reached  Abdallah,  who  at  the  head  of  a 
^JDenras  army  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  Byzantine  war, 
be  cuse  to  Hanan,  furious  at  his  exclusion,  and  proclaimed 
^^^°adf  caliph.  Abu  Moslim  marched  against  him,  and  the  two 
>naies  net  at  Nisibis,  where,  after  a  number  of  skirmishes,  a 
dcciave  engagement  took  place  (aSth  November  754).  Abdallah 
■^  defeated  and  escaped  to  Ba^ra,  where  he  found  a  refuge  with 
^  bcother  S<deim&n.  A  year  later  he  asked  for  pardon,  and 
1^  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mansur.  The  caliph  spared  his 
<^«  lor  a  time,  but  he  did  not  forget.  In  764  Abdallah  met  his 
<itatb  by  tbe  collapse  of  his  house,  which  had  been  deliberately 
aadennined. 


The  first  care  of  Mansur  was  now  to  get  rid  of  the  powerful  Abu 
Moslim,  who  had  thus  by  another  brilliant  service  strengthened 
his  great,  reputation.  On  pretence  of  conferring  with  him  on 
important  business  of  state,  Mansur  induced  him,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  his  best  general,  Abu  Na^r,  to  come  to  Madftin 
(Ctesiphon),  and  in  the  most  perfidious  manner  caused  him  to  be 
murdered  by  his  guards.  Thus  miserably  perished  the  real 
founder  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty,  the  ^Offib  addaulaj  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  the  Amin  (trustee)  of  the  House  of  the  Prophet 
A  witty  man,  being  asked  his  opinion  about  Abu  Ja'far  (Mansur) 
and  Abu  Moslim,  said,  alluding  to  the  Koran  ax,  verse  22,  "  if 
there  were  two  Gods,  the  universe  would  be  ruined."  The 
Khorasanian  chiefs  were  bribed  into  submission,  and  order  was  at 
last  re-established  by  Mansur's  general  Khfizim  b.  Khozaima  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  by  Abu  D&*tld,  the  governor  of.  Khorasan  in 
the  east. 

About  the  same  time  Africa'  and  Spain  escaped  from  the 
dominion  of  the.  eastern  Caliphate;  the  former  for  a  season, 
the  latter  permanently.  The  cause  of  the  revolt  of  Africa  was 
as  follows.  Mansur  had  written  to  Abdarrahmin,  announcing 
the  death  of  Abu'l-Abbas,  and  requiring  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Abdarrahmftn  sent  in  his  adhesion,  together  with  a 
few  presents  of  little  value.  The  caliph  replied  by  a  threatening 
letter  which  angered  Abdarrahmfln.  He  called  the  people  to« 
gether  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  publicly  cursed  Mansur  from  the 
pulpit  and  declared  him  deposed.  He  next  caused  a  circular 
letter,  commanding  all  Maghribins  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
caliph,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  throiighout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Maghrib  (western  North  Africa) .  A  brother  of  Abdarrah- 
m&n,  HyilSfSaw  in  this  revolt  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  *the 
government  of  Africa  for  himself.  Seconded  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kairawan,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  tiie  cause 
of  the  Abbasids,  he  attacked  his  brother,  slew  him,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  governor  in  his  stead.  This  revolution  in  favour 
of  the  Abbasids  was,  however,  not  of  long  duration  ||ablb, 
the  eldest  son  of  Abdarrahmin,  who  had  fled  in  the  night  of  his 
father's  murder,  was  captured,  but  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  Spain  having  been  detained  by  stress  of  weather,  his 
partisans  took  arms  and  rescued  him.  Hyis  was  marching 
against  them,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  Hablb  of  challenging 
him  to  single  combat  Hyils  hesitated,  but  bis  own  soldiers 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  challenge.  He  measured  arms 
with  Qablb,  and  was  slain.  The  party  of  independence  thus 
triumphed,  but  in  the  year  144  (761)  Mahommed  b.  Ash'ath, 
the  Abbasid  general,  entered  Kairawan  and  regained  posses- 
sion of  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  eastern  caliph.  From  the 
year  800,  it  must  be  added,  Africa  only  nominally  belonged 
to  the  Abbasids;  for,  under  the  reign  of  Harun  al-Rashid, 
Ibrahim  b.  al-Aghlab,  who  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  Africa,  founded  in  that  province  a  distinct  dynasty,  that  of 
the  Aghlabites. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  revolt  in  Africa,  the  independent 
Caliphate  of  the  western  Omayyads  was  founded  in  Spain.  The 
long  dissensions  which  had  preceded  the  fall  of  that  dynasty 
in  the  East  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  the  independence 
of  a  province  so  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Every 
petty  amir  then  tried  to  seize  sovereign  power  for  himself,  and  the 
people  groaned  under  the  consequent  anarchy.  Weary  of  these 
commotions,  the  Arabs  of  Spain  at  last  came  to  an  understanding 
among  themselves  for  the  election  of  a  caliph,  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  one  of  the  last  siirvivorsof  the  Omayyads,  Abdarrah- 
mftn b.  Moawiya,  grandson  of  the  caliph  Hish&m.  This  prince 
was  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  pursued  by  his  implacable 
enemies,  but  everywhere  protected  and  concealed  by  the  desert 
tribes,  who  pitied  his  misfortunes  and  respected  his  illustrious 
origin.  A  deputation  from  Spain  sought  him  out  in  Africa  and 
offered  him  the  Caliphate,  which  he  accepted  with  joy.  On  the 
I  St  Rabia  I.  138  (14th  August  755)  Abdarrahman  landed  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  where  he  was  universally  welcomed,  and 

*  The  rule  of  the  cah'phs  in  Morocco,  which  had  never  been  firmly 
established,  had  already,  in  740,  given  place  to  that  of  independent 
princes  (see  Morocco,  History), 
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speedily  founded  at  Cordova  the  Western  Omayyad  Caliphate 
(see  Spain:  History). 

While  Mansur  was  thus  losing  Africa  and  Spain,  he  was  trying 
to  redeem  the  losses  the  empire  had  sustained  on  the  northern 
frontier  by  the  Byzantines.  In  750-751  the  emperor  Constantine 
V.  (Copronymus)  had  unsuccessfully  blockaded  Malatia;  but 
five  years  later  he  took  it  by  force  and  razed  its  wall  to  the  ground. 
Mansur  now  sent  in  757  an  army  of  70,000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  cousin  AtKhilwahhftb,  the  son  of  Ibrihim  the  Imam, 
whom  he  had  made  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  the  real  chief 
being  Hasan  b.  Qahtaba.  They  rebuilt  all  that  the  emperor 
had  destroyed,  and  made  this  key  of  Asia  Minor  stronger  than 
ever  before.  The  Moslems  then  made  a  raid  by  the  .pass  of 
Qadath  (Adata)  and  invaded  the  land  of  the  Byzantines.  Two 
aunts  of  the  caUph  took  part  in  this  expedition,  having  made  a 
vow  that  if  the  dominion  of  the  Omayyads  were  ended  they 
would  wage  war  in  the  path  of  God.  Constantine  advanced 
with  a  numerous  army,  but  was  afraid  of  attacking  the  invaders. 
The  Moslems  also  rebuilt  Mopsuestia.  But  from  758  till  763 
Mansur  was  so  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  that  he  could  not 
think  of  further  raids. 

In  758  (others  say  in  753  or  754)  a  body  of  600* sectaries,  called 
Riwendls  (q.v.),  went  to  Hflshimlya,  the  residence  of  the  caUph, 
not  far  from  Kufa.  They  believed  that  the  caliph  was  their 
lord,  to  whom  they  owed  their  daily  bread,  and  came  to  pay  him 
divine  honours.  They  began  by  marching  in  solemn  procession 
round  the  palace,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Ka'ba.  Mansur  being  told 
of  it  said:  "  I  would  rather  they  went  to  hell  in  obedience  to 
us,  than  to  heaven  in  disobedience."  But  as  they  grew  tumul- 
tuous, and  be  saw  that  this  impious  homage  gave  offence  to  his 
men,  he  caused  the  principal  leaders  to  be  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Riwendls  immediately  rose, in  revolt,  broke 
the  prison  doors,  rescued  their  chiefo,  and  returned  to  the  palace. 
The  unfortunate  fanatics  were  hunted  down  and  massacred  to 
the  last  man,  and  thereby  the  ties  that  bound  the  Abbasids  to 
the  ultra-Shi'ites  were  severed.  From  that  time  forward  the 
Abbasid  caliphs  became  the  maintainers  of  orthodox  Islam, 
just  as  the  Omayyads  had  been.  The  name  of  HSshimlya,  which 
the  reigning  family  still  retained,  was  henceforward  derived 
not  from  Abu  HAshim,  but  from  HAshim,  the  grandfather  of 
Abbas,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Prophet. 

A  much  greater  danger  now  threatened  Mansur.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Omayyads,  the  Shi*ites  had  chosen  as  caliph, 
Mahommed  b.  Abdallah  b.  Hasan,  whom  they  called  the  Mahdi 
and  the  "  pure  soul,"  and  Mansur  had  been  among  those  who 
pledged  themselves  to  him  by  oath.  Not  imnaturally,  the  Alids 
in  Medina  were  indignant  at  being  supplanted  by  the  Abbasids, 
and  Mansur's  chief  concern  was  to  get  Mahommed  into  his 
power.  Inunediately  after  his  occupying  the  throne,  he  named 
Ziyad  b.  Obaidallah  governor  of  Medina,  with  orders  to  lay 
hands  on  Mahommed  and  his  brother  Ibrahim,  who,  warned 
betimes,  took  refuge  in  flight  In  758  Mansur,  informed  that  a 
revolt  was  in  preparation,  came  himself  to  Medina  and  ordered 
Abdallah  to  tell  him  where  his  sons  were.  As  he  could  not  or 
would  not  tell,  he  together  with  all  his  brothers  and  some  other 
relatives  were  seized  and  transported  to  Irak,  where  Abdallah 
and  his  brother  All  were  beheaded  and  the  others  imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
formed.  On  the  same  day  Mahommed  was  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  Medina,  Ibrthim  in  Ba^ra.  But  the  Ah'ds,  though 
not  devoid  of  personal  courage,  never  excelled  in  politics  or  in 
tactics.  In  a.d.  763  Mahommed  took  Medina  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  caliph.  The  governor  of  Kufa,  *Isa  b.  MOsA,  received 
orders  to  march  against  him,  entered  Arabia,  and  captured 
Medina,  which,  fortified  by  Mahommed  by  the  same  means  as  the 
Prophet  had  employed  against  the  besieging  Meccans,  could  not 
hold  out  against  the  well-trained  Khorasanians.  Mahommed 
was  defeated  and  slain.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Mansur. 
When  on  the  point  of  death,  Mahommed  gave  the  famous  sword 
of  the  Prophet  called  Dhu'l-FiqSr  to  a  merchant  to  whom  he 
owed  400  dinars.  It  came  later  into  the  possession  of  Harun 
al-Rashid.    In  the  meanwhile  Ibrahim  had  not  only  gained 


possession  of  Ba^ra,  Ahwiz  and  Firs,  but  had  even  occupied 
Wisit.  The  empire  of  the  Abbasids  was  in  great  jeopardy.  For 
fifty  days  Mansur  stayed  in  his  room,  neither  changing  his 
clothes  nor  allowing  himself  a  moment's  repose.  The  greater 
part  of  his  troops  were  in  Rei  with  his  son  al-Mahdi,  who  had 
conquered  Tabaristan,  in  Africa,  with  Mahommed  b.  Ash*ath, 
and  in  Arabia  with  *Is&  b.  MOsft.  Had  Ibrihim  mardked  at  once 
against  Kufa  he  might  have  crushed  Mansur,  but  he  let  ^p  the 
opportunity.  A  terrible  conflict  took  place  at  Bt-Khamra, 
48  m.  from  Kufa.  Qomaid  b.  Qahtaba,  the  commander 
of  Mansur's  army,  was  defeated,  only  a  small  diviswiwundcr 
*Zsi  b.  MOsi  holding  its  ground.  At  that  moment  Salm. 
the  son  of  the  famous  (^otaiba  b.  Moslim,  came  to  the  rescue  by 
attacking  the  rear  of  Ibrihim.  Qomaid  rallied  his  troops,  and 
Ibrihim  was  overpowered.  At  last  he  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow. 
and,  in  spite  of  the*  desperate  efforts  of  his  followers,  hb  body 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
brought  to  Mansur. 

Mansur  could  now  give  his  mind  to  the  founding  of  the  new 
capital.  When  the  tumult  of  the  Riwendls  took  [dace  he  saw 
dttrly  that  bis  personal  safety  was  not  assured  in  Hishimlya,' 
where  a  riot  of  the  populace  coiild  be  very  dangerous,  and  his 
troops  were  continually  exposed  to  the  perverting  influence  of  the 
fickle  and  disloyal  citizens  of  Kufa.  He  had  just  made  choice  of 
the  admirable  site  of  the  old  market-town  of  Bagdad  when  the 
tidings  came  of  the  rising  of  Mahommed  in  Medina. .  In  those 
days  he  saw  that  he  had  been  very  imprudent  to  denude  himself 
of  troops,  and  decided  to  keep  henceforth  always  with  him  a  body 
of  30,000  toldiers.  So  Bagdad,  or  properly  "  tbe  round  city  *'  of 
Mansur,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  was  built  as  the 
capital.  Strictly  it  was  a  huge  citadel,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  palace  of  the  calii^  and  the  great  mosque.  But  around 
this  nucleus  there  soon  grew  up  the  great  metropolis  which  was 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  dviliz^  world  as  long  as  the  Caliphate 
lasted.'  The  building  lasted  three  years  and  was  completed  in 
the  year  149  (a.d.  766).  That  year  is  really  the  bc^nning  of  the 
new  era.  "  The  Omayyads,"  says  the  Spanish  writer  Ibn  Qazm, 
"  were  an  Arabic  dynasty;  they  had  no  fortified  residence,  nor 
citadel;  each  of  them  dwelt  in  his  villa,  where  he  lived  before 
becoming  caliph;  they  did  not  desire  that  the  Moslems  should 
speak  to  them  as  slaves  to  their  master,  nor  kiss  the  grouxKl 
before  them  or  their  feet;  they  only  gave  their  care  to  the 
appointment  of  able  governors  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
live  Abbasids,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  Peraan  dynasty,  under 
which  the  Arab  tribal  system,  as  regulated  by  Omar,  fell  to 
pieces;  the  Persians  of  Khorasan  were  tbe  real  ruliers,  and  the 
government  became  despotic  as  in  the  days  of  Chrouoes."  The 
reign  of  Abu*l- Abbas  and  the  first  part  of  that  of  Mansur  had  been 
almost  a  continuation  of  the  former  period.  But  now  his  equals 
in  birth  and  rank,  the  Omayyads  and  the  Alids,  had  been  cnished ; 
the  principal  actors  in  the  great  stiugi^e,  the  leaders  of  the 
propaganda  and  Abu  Moslim  were  out  of  the  way;  the  caliph 
stood  far  above  all  his  subjects;  and  his  only  possible  an- 
tagonists were  the  members  of  his  own  family. 

*tai  b.  MOsi  had  been  designated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Abu*l- 
Abbas  as  successor  to  Mansur.  The  latter  having  vainly  tried 
to  compel  *Isi  to  renounce  his  right  of  succession,  in  favour  of 
Mansur's  son  Mahommed  al-Mahdi,  produced  false  witnesses  who 
swore  that  he  had  done  so.  However  unwillingly,  *Zsi  was 
obliged  at  last  to  yield,  but  it  was  understood  that,  in  case  of 
Mahommed's  death,  the  succession  should  return  to  'Isi.  One  of 
the  false  witnesses  was,  it  is  asserted,  Khilid  b.  Barmak,  the 
head  of  that  celebrated  fanuly  the  Barmecides  (^.s.),  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  reign  of  Harun  al-Rashid. 
This  Khilid,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  sacerdotal  family 
in  Balkh,  and  had  been  one  of  the  trusty  supporters  of  Abu 
Moslim,  Mansur  appointed  as  minister  of  finance. 

A  son  of  Mahommed  the  Alid  had  escaped  to  India^  where, 

'This  Hiahimlya  near  Kufa  it  not  to  be  confused  with  that 
founded  by  AbuM-Abbas  near  Anbar. 

•  Cr.  C.  U  Strange.  Baghdad  dwing  Ik*  Abband  CalipkaU  (Oxford. 
1900). 
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mdk  the  conmvmace  of  tbe  govenxv  Omar  b.  Qaf  $  Haz&nnerd, 
be  had  fooad  refuge  with  an  Indian  king.  Mansur  discovered 
hh  abode,  and  cavsed  him  to  be  kiUed.  His  infant  son  was  sent 
to  Medina  and  delivered  to  his  family.  Omar  Hazirmerd  lost 
hit  goveniment  and  received  a  command  in  Africa,  where  he 
died  in  77a 

In  AJL  158  (a.d^  77s)  Mansur  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  but  mccumbed  to  dysentery  at  the  last  station  on  the 
route.  He  wks  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
lor  twenty-two  years.  He  was  bwied  at  Mecca.  He  was  a  man 
of  rue  energy  and  strength  of  mind.  His  ambitM>n  was  boundless 
and  no  means,  however  pofidknis,  were  despised  by  him.  But 
ke  was  a  great  statesman  and  knew  how  to  choose  able  officers 
for  all  places.  He  was  thrifty  and  anxious  to  leave  to  his  son  a 
fsS  tzeasmy.  He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  ideal  that  this  son, 
called  Mabooiined  b.  Abdallah,  after  the  Prophet,  should  fulfil 
^  ineaises  of  peace  and  hairiness  that  had  been  tendered  to 
the  believers,  and  therefore  to  have  called  him  al-Mahdi.  For 
that  puipoae  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  means  not 
Qoiy  to  meet  all  state  expenses,  but  also  tp  be  bounteous.  But 
fraca  the  leport  d  the  h»torian  Haitham  b.  *AdI  *  about  the  last 
dbcovne  whicfa  father  and  son  had  together,  we  gather  that  the 
fonaer  had  magivings  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 

Khiiid  b.  Barmak  took  the  greatest  care  of  the  revenues,  but 
contrived  at  the  same  time  to  consult  his  own  interests.  Mansur 
hoovered  this  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  died,  and  threatened 
him  with  death  unless  he  should  pay  to  the  treasury  three  millions 
of  diihems  within  three  days.  Khfllid  already  had  so  many 
foeads  that  the  sum  was  brought  together  with  the  exception  of 
jopoo  dxrhems.  At  that  moment  tidings  came  about  a  rising  in 
the  province  of  Mosul,  and  a  friend  of  KHftlid  said  to  the  caOph 
that  Khiiid  was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting  it  down. 
T^eieupoft  Mansur  overlooked  the  deficiency  and  gave  KhSlid 
the  gDVcnunent  of  Mosul.  "  And,"  said  a  citizen  of  that  town, 
*  «r  had  sndi  an  awe  and  reverence  for  KhSlid,  that  he  appeased 
the  disocdeis,  almost  without  punishing  anybody." 

3.  Reigm  tf  Makii. — ^As  soon  as  Mansur  was  dead,  Rabf ,  his 
c&ent  and  chAmbcilain,  induced  all  the  princes  and  generals  who 
aoooopanied  the  caliph,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  son 
Mahommcd  al-Mahdi,  who  was  then  at  Bagdad.  Isft  b  Mfisi 
hestatcd,  bat  was  compelled  to  give  in.  In  7  76  Mah(fi  constrained 
\am.  for  a  large  bribe  to  renoimce  his  right  of  succession  in  favour 
of  his  sons,  MOsft  and  HSrOn.  Mansur  wrote  in  his  testament  to 
Us  SOB  that  he  had  broui^t  together  so  much  money  that,  even 
if  BO  lewenue  should  omne  in  for  ten  years,  it  would  suffice  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  state.  Mahdi,  therefore,  could  afford  to  be 
wrBih'rnt,  and  in  order  to  make  his  accession  doubly  welcome  to 
kiisabjects,  he  began  by  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  political 
pmeneiBw  Among  these  was  a  certain  Ya*qQb  b.  D&'Qd,  who, 
^vag  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  caliph, 
opec^Oy  by  discovering  the  hiding  places  of  certain  Alids,  was 
litcrvanb  (in  778)  made  prime  minister.  The  provincial 
gwuiMHS  ia  wbom  his  father  had  placed  confidence,  Biahdi 
si^erMded  by  creatures  of  his  own. 

Ia  Khonsan  many  people  were  discontented.  The  promises 
Bade  to  them  during  the  war  against  the  Omayyads  had  not  been 
Mfflkd,  and  the  new  Blahdi  did  not  answer  at  all  to  their  ideal. 
Arevoh  in  160  nader  the  leadership  of  a  certain  YQsuf  b.  Ibrfthim, 
— "»**"H  al-Barm,  was  suppressed  by  Yaxid  b.  Mazyad,  who, 
alter  a  desperate  struggle,  defeated  YQsuf,  took  him  prisoner  and 
krav|^  hbn  in  triumph  to  Bagdad,  where  he  with  several  of  his 
eficen  was  killed  and  crucified.  In  the  following  year,  Mahdi  was 
Bcaaoed  by  a  far  more  dangerotis  revolt,  led  by  a  sectary,  known 
ffBoaliy  as  Mokanna  (f.v.),  h(t  "  the  veiled  one,"  because  he 
al«ays  appeared  in  public  wearing  a  mask.  He  took  up  his  abode 
ia  the  Transoxianian  province  of  Kish  and  Nakhshab,  where  he 
ptheied  around  him  a  great  number  of  adherents.  After  some 
the  pretender  was  ultimately  cornered  at  the  castle  of 
Lish,  and  took  poison  together  with  all  the  members 
of  bas  family.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Mahdi  in  the  year 
rtj. 

*  Tabari  iii.  p.  443  leq. 


Mahdi  had  been  scarcely  a  year  on  the  throne  when  he  resolved 
to  accomplish  the  fnlgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  chroniclers  relate 
that  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  camels  Joaded  with  ice  for 
the  use  of  the  caliph  came  to  Mecca.  ImmMiately  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Holy  City  he  applied  himself,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  renewal  of  the  curtains  which  covered  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  Ka*ba.  For  a  very  long  time  no  care  had  been  taken 
to  remove  the  old  covering  when  a  new  one  was  put  on;  and  the 
accumulated  weight  caused  uneasiness  respecting  the  stability  of 
the  walls.  Mahdi  caused  the  house  to  be  entirely  stripped  and 
anointed  with  perfumes,  and  covered  the  walls  again  with  a  single 
cloth  of  great  richness.  The  temple  itself  was  enlarged  and 
restored.  On  this  occasion  he  distributed  considerable  largesses 
among  the  Meccans.  From  Mecca  Mahdi  went  to  Medina,  where 
he  caused  the  mosque  to  be  enlarged,  and  where  a  similar  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  took  place.  During  his  stay  in  that  city  he  formed  for 
himself  a  guard  of  honour,  composed  of  500  descendants  ot  the 
AnsAr,*  to  whom  he  assigned  a  quarter  in  Bagdad,  named  after 
them  the  Qatfa  (FieQ  of  the  Ansir.  Struck  by  the  difficulties 
of  every  kind  which  had  to  be  encountered  by  poor  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  from  Bagdad  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  ordered  Yaqtin, 
his  freedman,  to  renew  the  milestones,  to  repair  the  old  reservoirs, 
and  to  dig  wells  and  construct  cisterns  at  every  station  of  the 
road  where  they  were  missing.  He  also  had  new  inns  built  and 
decayed  ones  repaired.  Yaqtin  xemained  inspector  of  the  road 
tiU  767. 

During  the  reign  of  Mansur  the  annual  raids  against  the 
Byzantines  had  taken  place  almost  without  intermission,  but 
the  only  feat  of  importance  had  been  the  conquest  of  Laodicea, 
called  "  the  burnt"  (1^  KaroKiKavtilvi),  by  Ma'yQf  b.  Yahyft  in 
the  year  770.  At  first  the  armies  of  Mahdi  were  not  successful. 
The  Greeks  even  conquered  Marash  (Germanida)  and  annihilated 
the  Moslem  army  sent  from  D&biq.  In  778,  however,  Hasan  b. 
Qabtaba  made  a  victorious  raid  as  far  as  Adhrdliya  (Dorylaeum) ; 
it  was  on  his  proposition  that  Mahdi  resolved  on  building  the 
frontier  town  called  Hadath  (Adata),  which  became  an  outposts 
In  779  the  caliph  decided  on  leading  his  army  in  person.  He 
assembled  his  army  in  the  plains  of  Baradftn  north  of  Bagdad 
and  began  his  march  in  the  early  spring  of  780,  taking  with  him 
his  second  son  HflrUn,  and  leaving  his  elder  son  M€is&  as  his 
lieutenant  in  Bagdad.  Traversing  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  he 
entered  Cilicia,  and  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Jihan 
(Pjrramus).  Thence  he  despatched  an  expeditionary  force,  nomi- 
nally under  the  command  of  H&rdn,  but  in  reality  under  that 
of  his  tutor,  the  Barmecide  Yahyft  b.  Khfllid.  H&rdn  captured 
the  fortress  Samfllu  after  a  siege  of  thirty -eight  days,  the  inhabi- 
tants surrendering  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  killed  or 
separated  from  one  another.  The  caliph  kept  faith  with  them, 
and  settled  them  in  Bagdad,  where  they  built  a  monastery  called 
after  their  native  place.  In  consequence  of  this  feat,  Mahdi  made 
H&rtLn  governor  of  the  whole  western  part  of  the  empire,  including 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  Two  years  later  war  broke  out  afresh 
between  the  Moslems  and  the  Greeks.  Leo  IV.,  the  East 
Roman  emperor,  had  recently  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  Constan- 
tine  VI.  This  prince  being  only  ten  years  old,  his  mother  Irene 
acted  as  regent  and  assumed  the  title  Augusta.  By  her  orders 
an  army  of  90,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Michael  Lachano- 
drakon,  entered  Asia  Minor.  The  Moslems,  on  their  side,  invaded 
Cilida  under  the  orders  of  Abdalkablr  who,  being  afraid  of 
encountering  the  enemy,  retired  with  his  troops.  Irritated  by 
this  failure,  the  cah'ph  in  78X  sent  HftrQn,  accompanied  by  his 
chamberlain  Rabf,  with  an  army  of  nearly  xoo,ooo  men,  with 
orders  to  carry  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  The 
patridan  Nicetas,  count  of  Opsikion,  who  sought  to  oppose  his 
march,  was  defeated  by  H&rQn's  general,  Yazid  b.  Mazyad,  and 
put  to  flight.  H&rQn  then  marehed  against  Nicomedia,  where  he 
vanquished  the  domesticus,  the  chief  commander  of  the  Greek 
forces,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 
Irene  took  alarm,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  three 
years,  but  only  on  the  humiliating  terms  of  paying  an  annual 

*  The  first  dtizent  of  Medina  who  embraced  Islam  were  called 
Ans&r  ("helpers  "). 
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their  command  to  T&hir  b.  Hosain,  who  displayed  remarkable 
abilities  in  the  war  that  ensued.  The  two  armies  met  under  the 
walls  of  Rai  (Shaaban  195,  May  811).  By  a  bold  attack,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Kharijitcs  of  yore,  T&hir  penetrated  into  the  centre 
of  the  hostile  army  and  kUled  Ali.  The  frightened  army  fled, 
leaving  the  camp  with  all  its  treasures  to  T&hir,  who  from  that 
day  was  named  "the  man  with  the  two  right  hands/'  A 
courier  was  despatched  immediately  to  Merv,  who  performed  the 
journey,  a  distance  of  about  750  miles,  in  three  days.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  Harthama  b.  A'yan  had  left  Merv 
with  reinforcements.  Mamun  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  take 
the  title  of  caliph. 

When  the  news  of  Ali's  defeat  came  to  Bagdad,  Amlp  sent 
Abdarrahmin  b.  Jabala  to  Hamadftn  with  20,000  men.  T&hir 
defeated  him,  forced  HamadSn  to  surrender,  ai)d  occupied  all 
the  strong  places  in  Jabal  (Media).  The  year  after,  'Amin  placed 
in  the  field  two  new  armies  commanded  respectively  by  Ahmad 
b.  Mazyad  and  Abdallah  b.  Qomaid  b.  Qa^t^ba.  Tlic  skilful 
T&hir  succeeded  in  creating  divisions  among  the  troops  of  his 
adversaries,  and  obtained  possession,  without  striking  a  blow, 
of  the  city  of  Holwftn,  ah  advantage  which  opened  the  way  to 
the  very  gates  of  Bagdad.  He  was  here  reinforced  by  troops 
sent  from  Khorasan  under  the  command  of  Harthama  b.  A'yan, 
who  was  appointed  leader  of  the  war  against  AmIn,  with  orders 
to  send  T&hir  to  Ahwftz.  T^hir  continued  his  victorious  march, 
conquereid  Ahw&r,  took  W&sit  and  Mad&in,  and  pitched  his  camp 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  he  was  rejoined  by 
Harthama.  One  after  the  other  the  provinces  fell  away  from' 
AmIn,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  Bagdad  alone. 
The  dty-,  thou^  blockaded  on  every  side,  made  a  desperate 
defence  for  nearly  two  years.  Ultimately  the  eastern  part  of 
the  dty  fell  into  the  hands  of  T^hir,  and  AmIn,  deserted  by  his 
followers,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  resolved  to  treat  with 
Harthama,  as  he  was  averse  to  T^i*!  but  this  step  caused  his 
ruin.  T'^  succeeded  in  intercepting  him  on  his  way  to  Har- 
thama, and  immediatdy  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  His 
head  was  sent  to  Mamiin  (September  8x3).  It  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  vizier,  Fa^  b.  Sahl,  sumamed  Bhu'l-Riy&satain,  or 
**  the  man  with  two  governments,"  because  his  master  had 
committed  to  him  both  the  ministry  of  war  and  the  general 
administration.  Maniim  hid  his  joy  beneath  a  feigned  display  of 
florrtfw. 

AmIn  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old.  As  a  ruler  he  was 
wholly  incompetent.  He  hardly  comprehended  the  importance 
of  the  affairs  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal.  He  acted 
Invariably  on  the  advice  of  those  who  for  the  time  had  his 
confidence,  and  occupied  himself  mainly  with  the  affairs  of  his 
harem,  mih  polo,  fishing,  wine  and  music.  The  five  years  of  his 
reign  were  disastrous  to  the  empire,  and  in  particular  to  Bagdad 
which  never  entirely  recovered  its  old  splendour. 

7.  Reigfi  of  Mamun. — On  the  day  following  the  death  of 
Aznin  pibir  caused  Mamim  to  be  proclaimed  at  Bagdad,  and 
promised  in  his  name  a  general  amnesty.  The  acnssion  of  this 
prince  appeared  likdy  to  restore  to  the  empire  the  order  necessary 
for  its  prosperity.  It  was  not  so,  however.  The  reign  of  Mamim — 
that  reign  in  which  art,  sdence  and  letters,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  caliph,  threw  so  brilliant  a  lustre — had  a  very  stormy 
beginning..  M^mun  was  in  no  haste  to  remove  to  Bagdad,  but 
continued  to  reside  at  Merv.  In  his  gratitude  to  Fajl  b.  Sahl, 
to  whose  service  he  owed  his  success,  he  not  only  chose  him  as 
prime  minister  of  the  empire,  but  also  named  his  brother,  Hasan 
b.  Sahl,  governor  of  Media,  Fftrs,  Ahw&z,  Arabia  and  Irak.  The 
two  generals  to  whom  he  owed  still  more  were  not  treatbd  as 
they  deserved.  Harthama  was  ordered  to  return  to  Khorasan; 
T&hir  was  made  governor  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  with  the 
task  of  subduing  Na^r  b.  Shabath,  who  with  numerous  adherents 
xefuscd  submbsion  to  the  caliph.  The  Alids  seized  on  the  eleva- 
lion  of  Mamun  as  a  pretext  for  fresh  revolts.  At  Kufa  a  certain 
Ibn  T&bfttAb&  placed  an  army  in  the  field  under  Abu*l*Sar&y&, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Harthama.  An  army 
sent  by  Hasan  b.  Saihl  was  defeated,  and  Abu'l-Sar&yft,  no  longer 
content  to  play  a  second  part,  poisoned  his  chief,  Ibn  Tabfttabft, 


and  put  in  his  place  another  of  the  family  of  Ali,  Mahomined 
b.  Mahommed,  whom,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youths  he 
hoped  to  govern  at  his  will.  AbuU-Sariyft's  success  continued, 
and  several  dties  of  Irak — Basra,  W&sit  and  Madiin — fell  into 
his  hands.  Mecca,  Medina  and  Yemen. also  were  mastered  by 
the  AlidS;  who  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities  and  sacrilege. 
Abu*l-Sar&yft,  who  even  struck  money  in  Kufa,  began  to  menace 
the  capital,  when  Hasan  b.  Sahl  hastily  sent  a  messenger  to 
Harthama  b.  A'y^m,  who  was  already  at  Holw&n  on  his  way  back 
to  Merv,  entreating  him  to  come  to  his  aid.  Harthama,  who 
was  deeply  offended  by  his  dismissal,  refused  at  first,  but  zt  last 
consented,  and  at  once  checked  the  tide  of  disaster.  The  troops 
of  the  Alids  were  everywhere  driven  back,  and  the  whole  of  Irak 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbasids.  Kufa  opened  its 
gates;  Basra  was  taken  by  assault.  Abu*l-Saiky&  and 
Mahommed  b.  Mahommed  fled  to  Mesopotamia,  but  were  made 
prisoners.  The  former  was  decapitated,  the  latter  was  sent  to 
Khorasan,  the  revolt  in  Arabia  was  quickly  suppressed,  and 
peace  seemed  within  reach.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  disorder  of  dvil  war  had  caused  a  multitude  of 
robbers  and  vagabonds  to  emerge  from  the  puriieus  of  Bagdad. 
These  ruffians  proceeded  to  treat  the  aq[>ital  as  a  conquered  dty, 
I  and  it  became  necessary  for  all.  good  dtizens  to  organize  tbem- 
sdves  into  a  regular  nulitia.  Harthama,  having  vanquished 
Abu*l-Sarfly&,  did  not  go  to  Hasan  b.  Sahl,  but  proceeded 
towards  Merv  with  the  purpose  of  telling  Mamun  that  the  state 
of  affairs  was  not  as  Fa<jl  b.  Sahl  represented  it  to  him,  and 
urging  lum  to  come  to  Bagdad,  where  his  presence  was  necessary. 
Fadl,  informed  of  his  intentions,  filled  the  caliph's  mind  with 
distrust  against  the  old  general,  so  that  when  Harthama  arrived 
Mamim  had  him  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  diortly  after- 
wards. When  the  tidings  of  his  disgrace  came  to  BagdaxI,  the 
people  expeUed  the  lieutenant  of  Hasan  b.  Sahl,  called  by  them 
the  M&jOzI  ("  the  Zoroastrian  "),  who  had  chosen  Mad&in  for  his 
residence,  and  put  at  their  head  MansQr,  a  son  of  Mahdi,  who 
refused  to  assume  the  title  of  caliph,  but  consented  to  be  Mamun 's 
vicegerent  instead  of  Hasan  b.  Sahl. 

Meanwhile,  at  Merv,  Mamun  was  adopting  a  decision  which 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  Abbasids.  In  a.h.  aoi  (a.d.  8x7), 
under  pretence  of  putting  an  end  to  the  continual  revolts  of  the 
partisans  of  Ali,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  minister 
Fa<^,  he  publidy  designated  as  his  successor  in  the  Caliphate  Ali 
ar-Rida,  a  son  of  that  MOsft  al-K2zim  who  perished  in  the  prison 
of  Mahdi,  a  direct  descendant  of  Hosain,  the  son  of  Ali,  and 
proscribed  black,  the  colour  of  the  Abbasids,  in  favour  of  that  of 
the  house  of  All,  green.  This  step  was  well  calcidated  to  delight 
the  followers  of  Ali,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the 
Abbasids  and  their  partisans.  The  people  of  Bagdad  refused  to 
take  the  oath  to  Ali  b.  MQsft,  declared  Mamun  deposed,  and 
dected  his  unde,  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mahdi,  to  the  Caliphate.*  It 
was  only  indirectly  that  the  news  reached  the  calipl^  who  then 
saw  that  Fa^  had  been  treating  htm  as  a  puppet.  His  anger 
was  great,  but  he  kept  it  carefully  to  himself.  Fadl  "tras  one  day 
found  murdered,  and  Ali  b.  MOsft  died  suddenly.  The  historians 
bring  no  open  accrisation  against  Mamun,  but  it  seems  dear 
that  the  opportune  removal  of  these  men  was  not  due  to  chance. 
Mamun  affected  the  profoundest  grief,  and,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicion,  appointed  as  his  prime  minister  the  brother  of  Fa^, 
Hasan  b.  Sahl,  whose  dau^ter  BOrftn  he  afterwards  married. 
Soon  after  the  news  came  to  him  that  Hasan  b.  Sahl  had  become 
insane.  Mamun  appointed  an  officer  to  act  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  wrote  that  he  was  coming  to  Bagdad  in  a  short  time.  From 
that  moment  the  pseudo-caliph  Ibr&hIm  foimd  himself  deserted, 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment.  His  precarious 
reign  had,  however,  lasted  nearly  two  years.  Mamun  had  found 
out  also  that  the  general  uneasiness  was  largdy  due  to  bis  treat* 
ment  of  ^I^rthama  and  TBbir,  the  latter  having  been  put  in  a 
rebelliotts  country  without  the  men  and  the  money  to  maintain 
his  authority.  The  caliph  therefore  wrote  to  T&hir  to  meet  him 
at  Nahrawin,  where  he  was'  received  with  the  greatest  honour. 


1  On  this  event,  see  a  remarkable  enay  by  Barbter  de  Meyaard 
in  the  Journal  Asiaiiqut  for  March-April,  1869. 
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Bmg  tokcB  aD  precautioiis,  Mamiin  now  made  his  solemn 
catiy  into  Bagdad,  but,  to  show  that  he  came  as  a  master,  he 
st3  diipUyed  for  several  days  the  green  colours,  though  at  last, 
St  the  request  of  TUur,  he  consented  to  resume  the  black.  From 
tUs  tine,  A.E..aa4  (August  8x9),  the  real  reign  of  Mamun  began, 
freed  ts  he  now  was  from  the  tutelage  of  FadL 

When  wdfommg  Tihir,  Mamun  bade  him  ask  for  any  reward 
ht  BB^  deshe.  Tlhir,  feaxing  lest  the  caliph,  not  being  able  to 
cttdnre  ibt  si^t  of  the  murderer  of  hb  brother,  should  change 
hb  Bind  towards  him,  contrived  to  get  hixnsdf  appoint^ 
tpfcaee  of  gt^wa^aw  UJce  most  of  the  great  Moslem  generals, 
Tttir,  it  is  said,  had  conceived  the  project  of  creating  an  inde- 
peadent  Uofdom  for  himself.  His  death,  A.H.  207  (a.d.  82a), 
pRWBted  its  realization;  but  as  his  descendants  succeeded  him 
ffitt  iftcr  die  other  in  the  pott  <tf  governor,  he  may  be  said  in 
Rifi^  to  have  founded  a  dynasty  in  Khorasan.  His  son  Abdallah 
b.  Tlkr  wtt  a  q)edal  favourite  of  Mamun,  He  brought  Na^r  b. 
Sbbith  to  subjection  in  Mesopotamia,  and  overcame  by  great 
abSity  a  very  dangexoos  rebellion  in  EgypL  When  he  returned 
dKBce,  the  caliph  gave  him  the  choice  between  the  government 
flf  Khoirisaa  and  that  off  thc^nmthem  provinces,  where  he  would 
h^  to  combat  Babak  the  Khoxramite.  Abdallah  chose  the 
fsnBer(aeebelow,  f  8). 

Ihe  pBeodo<alii^  Ibrthlm,  who,  since  Mamun's  entry  into 
Ba^hd.  had  led  a  wandering  hfe,  was  eventually  arrested.  But 
UuHB  goeronsly  pardoned  him,  as  well  as  Fadl  b.  Rabf ,  the 
c^  pnooter  of  die  terrible  dvil  war  which  had  so  lately 
1^1^  the  empire.  After  that  time,  IbrShIm  Uved  peacefully 
It  tbe  court,  cultivating  the  arts  of  singing  and  music. 

ThnqasSity  being  now  everywhere  re-established,  Mamun 
g»c  loBself  up  to  science  and  literature.  He  caused  works  on 
MThmtttics,  astronomy,,  medicine  and  philosophy  to  be  trans- 
lated hoffl  the  Greek,  and  foimded  in  Bagdad  a  Idnd  of  academy, 
oEed^  "House  of  Science,"  with  a  library  and  an  observatory. 
U  was  aho  by  his  orders  that  two  learned  mathematicians 
wdrrtook  the  measoxement  of  a  d^ree  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference. Mamun  interested  himsdf  too  in  questions  of  religious 
dopaa.  He  had  embraced  the  Motazilite  doctrine  about  free  will 
od  predestination,  and  was  in  partictdar  shocked  at  the  opinion 
vttck  had  qncad  amaoag  the  Moslem  doctors  that  the  Koran 
us  tlK  uncreated  word  of  God.  In  the  year  -1x2  (a.d.  827)  he 
pobSAed  an  edict  fay  which  the  Motazilite  (Mu*tazilite)  doctrine 
vs  deducd  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  the  orthodox  faith 
ffladmmfd  as  hcieticaL  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  all  his 
nbjects  to  honour  Ali  as  the  best  creature  of  God  after  the 
PivfikeC,  and  forbade  the  pnue  of  Moawiya.  In  a.b.  218  (a.d. 
ijj)  a  new  edict  appeared  by  which  all  judges  and  doctors 
loe  MBiiiiuned  to  renounce  the  error  of  the  uncreated  word  of 
God.  Several  distinguished  doctors,  and,  among  others,  the 
(debated  Ahmad  b.  Qanbal  iq.v.)f  founder  of  one  of  the  four 
whodos  Modem  schools,  were  obliged  to  appear  before  an 
■ip&sitofial  tribunal;  and  as  they  persisted  in  their  belief 
Kspecting  the  Koran,  they  were  thxowii  into  prison.  Mamun, 
bca(  at  Taxsos,  received  from  the  governor  of  Bagdad  the  report 
4  die  tribunal,  and  ordered  that  the  culprits  should  be  sent  off 
to  kin.  Happily  for  these  unfortunate  doctors,  they  had 
KBodf  leadbed  Adana,  when  news  of  the  caliph's  death 
BtntA  and  they  were  brought  back  to  Bagdad.  The  two 
wrrcaams  of  Mamun  maintained  the  edicts — ^Ahmad  b.  Qanbal, 
vb  obstinately  refused  to  yield,  was  flogged  in  the  year  834 — 
kat  it  seems  tiiat  Motasim  did  not  himself  take  much  interest  in 
^  ^aestioo,  which  perhaps  he  hardly  undetstood,  and  that  the 
P'OMcntioa  off  the  inquisition  by  him  was  due  in  great  part  to 
t^chaigewhicli  was  left  him  in  Mamun's  wilL  Intherdgnof 
Kotawakkil  the  orthodoz  faith  was  restored,  never  to  be  assailed 


labile  ol  these  manifold  activities  Mamun  did  not  forget  the 
^Bdhary  enemy  of  Islam.  In  the  years  830,  831  and  832  he 
■ide  fipeditiosis  into  Asia  Minor  with  such  success  that  Tbeo- 
Pk3«k  the  GsedL  emperor,  sued  for  peace,  which  Mamun 

ja  W.  M.  Patton.  Ahmed  An  Hmbal  and  Ou  yOmi  (Leiden. 
•>I7j;  and  afticfe  MaBaKKBDAN  Reugion. 


haughtily  refused  to  grant.  .  Accordingly ,  he  decided  on  marching 
in  the  fc^owing  year  against  Amorium,  and  thence  to  Constanti- 
nople itself.  Having  sent  liefore  him  his  son  Abbas  to  make 
Tyana  a  strong  fortress,  he  set  out  for  Asia  Minor  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  died  of  a  fever  brought  on  by 
bathing  in  the  diill  river,  Pedendon,  40  m.  from  Tarsus,  in  Rajab 
218  (a J).  August  833),  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Mamun  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities,  and  one  of  the  Best  rulers 
of  the  whole  dynasty  after  Mansur.  By  him  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Persian  element  over  the  Arabian  was  completed.  Moreover, 
he  began  to  attract  young  Turkish  noblemen  to  his  court,  an 
example  which  was  followed  on  a  mudi  larger  scale  by  his 
successor  and  led  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks  at  a  later  period. 

8.  Reign  of  MoUuim. — ^Abu  Isb&k  al-Mo'ta^  had  for  a  long 
time  been  preparing  himself  for  the  succession.  Every  year  he 
had  bought  Turkidb  slaves,  and  had  with  him  in  the  last  expedi- 
tion of  Mamun  a  bodyguard  of  3000.  Backed  by  this  force  he 
seems  to  have  persuaded  the  ailing  caliph  to  designate  him  as  his 
successor.  The  chroniclers  content  themselves  with  recording 
that  he  himself  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  caliph  to  the  chief 
authorities  in  Bagdad  and  elsewhere  that  he  was  to  be  the 
successor.  His  accession,  however,  met  at  first  with  active 
opposition  in  the  army,  where  a  powerful  party  demanded 
that  Abbas  should  take  the  place  of  his  father.  Abbas,  however, 
publidy  renotmced  all  pretension  to  the  Caliphate,  and  the  whole 
army  accepted  Motasim,  who  immediately  had  the  fortifications 
of  Tyana  demolished  and  hastened  back  to  Bagdad,  where  he 
made  his  public  entry  on  the  20th  of  September  833. 

Motasim  wanted  officers  for  his  bodyguard.  Immediately 
after  his  coming  to  Bagdad,  he  bought  all  the  Turkish  slaves 
living  there  who  had  distinguished  Uiemselvcs.  Among  them 
were  Ashnfis,  lULkh,  Wasif ,  Slm&,  all  of  whom  later  became  men 
of  great  influence.  The  guard  was  composed  of  an  undisciplined 
body  of  soldiers,  who,  moreover,  held  in  open  contempt  the 
religious  precepts  of  Islam.  Tired  of  the  excesses  committed 
by  these  Turks,  the  people  of  Bagdad  beat  or  killed  as  many  of 
them  as  they  could  lay  hand9  on,  and  Motasim,  not  daring  to 
act  with  severity  against  either  his  guard  or  the  citizens,  took  the 
course  of  quitting  the  city.  Having  bought  in  834  territories  at 
Simarrft,  a  small  place  situated  a  few  leagues  above  Bagdad, 
he  caused  a  new  residence  to  be  built  there,  whose  name,  which 
could  be  interpreted  "  Unhappy  is  he  who  sees  it,"  was  changed 
by  him  into  Sorra'man-ra'&,  "Rejoiced  is  he  who  sees  it.'^ 
Leaving  the  government  of  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  his  son 
HftrOn  al-Wftthiq,  he  established  himself  at  Sftmarrft  in  836. 
This  resolution  of  Motasim. 'v'^as  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  his 
dynasty;  for  it  placed  the  caliphs  at  the  mercy  of  their  prae- 
torians. Ill  fact,  from  the  time  of  W&thiq,  the  Caliphate  became 
the  plaything  of  the  Turkish  guard,  and  its  decline  was  continuous. 

In  the  time  Of  the  dvil  war  the  marshlands  in  Irak  between 
Basra  and  Wftsit  had  been  occupied  by  a  large  population  of 
Indians,  called  ytU,  or,  according  to  the  Arabic  pronunciation, 
ZoU,  who  infested  the  roads  and  levied  a  heavy  tribute  from  the 
ships  ascending  and  descending  the  Tigris.  From  the  year  82X 
onwards  Mamun  had  tried  in  vain  to  bring  them  to  submission. 
When  Motasim  came  back  to  Bagdad,  i^ter  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  found  the  people  in  great  distress,  their  supply  of 
dates  from  Basra  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Zott,  and  resolved 
to  put  them  down  with  all  means.  After  seven  months  of 
vigorous  resistance,  they  at  last  yidded  on  condition  of  safety 
of  life  and  property.  In  January  835  the  2k)U  in  their  national 
costume  and  with  their  own  music  were  conducted  on  a  great 
number  of  boats  through  Bagdad.  Thence  they  were  transported 
to  Ainzarba  (Anazarln)  on  the  frontier  of  the  Greek  empire. 
Twenty  years  later  they  entered  Asia  Minor,  whence  in  a  later 
period  they  came  into  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Athlnganoi 
(Ziganes)  and  Egyptians  (gipsies).* 

A  far  more  difficult  task  lay  before  Motasim,  the  subjection  of 
B&bak  al-KhorramI  in  Azerbaijan.  Though  the  name  Khorram! 
is  often  employed  by  the  Moslem  writers: to  designate  such 

*  See  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Uhwire  sw  Us  migraHons  d$s  ZigOMS  A 
froMff  FA$U  (Ldden,  1903) ;  also  Gipsies. 
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extravagant  Moslem  sectaries  to  the  IUsIi{mIya,t]ie'real  EKorramX 
were  not  Moslems,  but  Persian  Mazdaqites»  or  communists. 
.The  name  KhorramI,  or  KhorramdInI, "  adherent  of  the  pleasant 
religion/'  seems  to  be  a  nickname.  As  they  bore  red  colours, 
they  were  also  called  Mohammira,  or  Redmakers.  Their  object 
was  to  abolish  Islam  and  to  restore  "  the  white  religion."  We 
find  the  first  mention  of  them  in  the  year  808,  when  Harun 
al-Rashid  sent  an  army  against  them.  During  the  civil  war 
their  power  was  steadily  increasing,  and  spread  not 'only  over 
Azerbaijan,  but  also  over  Media  (Jabal)  and  Khorasan.  The 
numerous  efforts  of  Mamun  to  put  them  down  had  been  all  in 
vain,  and  they  were  now  in  alliance  with  the  ^ytantine  emperor. 
Therefore,  in  the  year  83$,  Motasim  made  Afshln,  a  Turkish 
prince  w]u>  had  distinguished  himself  already  in  the  days  of 
Mamun,  governor  of  Media,  with  orders  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
war  against  B&bak.  After  three  years'  fighting,  B&bak  was 
taken  prisoner.  He 'was  carried  to  SftmarrS,  led  through  the  city 
on  the  back  of  .an  elephant,  and  then  delivered  to  the  execu- 
tioners, wha  cut  off  h^arms  and  legs.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Khorasan,  his  body  was  crucified;  For  long  afterwards  the  place 
where  this  happened  bore  the  name  of  "  Bftbak's  Cross." 

In  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  B&bak's  favour,  Theo- 
philus  in  837  fell  upon  uid  laid  waste  the  frontier  town  of 
Zibatra.  There  and  in  several  other  places  he  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  mutilated.  The  news  arrived  just 
after  that  of  the  capture  of  Bftbak,  and  Motasim  swore  to  take 
exemplary  vengeance.  He  assembled  a  formidable  army, 
penetrated  into  Ada  Minor,  and  took  the  city  of  Amorium, 
where  he  gained  rich  plunder.  During  his  return  the  caliph 
was  informed  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  army  in  favour  of  *Abb&s 
the  son  of  Mamun,  of  which  *Ojaif  b.  *Anbasa  was  the  ringleader. 
The  unfortunate  prince  was  arrested  and  died  soon  after  in  prison. 
The  conspirators  were  killed,  many  of  them  with  great  cruelty. 
(For  the  campaign  see  Bury  in  J. HJS.,  1909,  xxix.  pt.  i.) 

Motasim  had  just  returned  to  S2marrft  when  a  serious  revolt 
broke  out  in  Tabaristan,  Miziy&r,  one  of  the  hereditary  diiefs 
of  that  country,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Abdallah 
Ibn  T^>r»  ^  governor  of  Khorasan,  of  which  Tabaristan  was 
a  province.  The  revolt  was  suppressed  with  great  difficiilty, 
and  it  came  out  that  it  was. due  to  the  secret  instigation  of 
Afshln,  who  hoped  thereby  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  fihirids, 
and  to  take  their  place,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  founding  an 
independent  kingdom  in  the  East.  Afshln,  who  stood  at  that 
moment  in  the  highest  favour  of  the  caliph,  was  condemned 
and  died  in  prison.    Motasim  died  a  year  later,  January  84a. 

9.  Reign  of  WAtkiq. — His  son  W&thiq,  who  succeeded,  though 
not  in  the  least  to  be  compared  with  Mamun,  had  yet  in  common 
with  him  a  thirst  for  knowledge— ^rhaps  curiosity  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  term—which  prompted  him,  as  soon  as  he 
became  caliph,  to  send  the  famous  astronomer  Mahommed  b. 
Masi  into  Asia  Minor  to  find  out  all  about  the  Seven  Sleepers 
which  he  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arabissus,*  and 
Sall2m  the  Interpreter  to  explore  the  situation  of  the  famous 
wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  he  reached  at  the  north-west 
frontier  of  China.*  For  these  and  other  personal  pursuits  he 
raised  money  by  forcing  a  number  of  high  functionaries  to  dis- 
gorge their  gains.  In  so  vast  an  empire  the  governors  and 
administrators  bad  necessarily  enjoyed  an  almost  unrestricted 
power,  and  this  had  enabled  them  to  accumulate  wealth.  Omar 
had  already  compelled  them  to  furnish  an  accotmt  of  their  riches, 
and,  when  he  found  that  they  had  abtised  their  trust,  to  relin- 
quish half  to  the  state.  As  time  went  on,  nomination  to  an  office 
was  more  and  more  generally  considered  a  step  to  wealth. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Omayyads  a  few  large  fortunes  Were 
made  thus.  But  with  the  increasing  luxury  after  Mansur,  the 
thirst  for  money  became  universal,  and  the  number  of  honest 
offidals  lessened   fast.    Confiscation   of  property   had  been 

*  See  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  "  De  legende  der  Zevenslapers  van  Efeze," 
Yersl.  en  Meded.  der  K.  Akad.  v.lVeUnsck.  Afd.  LUUrk.  4*  Reeks,  iii., 
1900. 

'  See  M.  J.  de  Goeje.  "  De  muur  van  Gog  en  Magog,"  Vtrd.  en 
Meded.  y  Reek*,  v.,  1888. 


employed  with  success  by  HftrOn  al-Rashid  after  the  <f issrace  of 
the  Barmecides,  and  occasionally  by  bis  successors,  but  'W&thiq 
was  the  first  to  imprison  high  officials  and  fine  thexa  heavily  on 
the  specific  charge  of  peoilation. 

The  caliph  also  shareid  Mamun's  intolerance  on  the  doctrinal 
question  of  the  uncreated  Koran.    He  carried  his  seal  to  such  a 
point  that,  on  the  occasion  of. an  exchange  of  Greek  against 
Moslem  prisoners  in  845,  he  refused  to  receive  those  Kfoslcm 
captives  who  would  not  declare  their  belief  that  the  Koran  was 
created.    The  orthodox  in  Bagdad  prq[2arcd  to  revolt,  but  were 
discovered  in  time  by  the  governor  of  the  dty.    The  rin^;Ieader 
Ahmad  b.  Na$r  al-Kbozft'I  was  seized  and  brought  to  SAxnarrA^ 
where  WAthiq  beheaded  him  in  person.    The  only  other  event 
of  importance  in  the  reign  of  W&thiq  was  a  rising  of  the  Arafalaii 
tribes  in  the  environs  of  Medina,  which  the  TurkuJli  groeraJ 
BoghA  with  difficulty  repressed.     When  he  reached  SAmarrft  with 
his  prisoners,  WAthiq  hiad  just  died  (August  846).      That  the 
predominance  of  the  praetorians  was  already  established  is  dear 
from  the  fact  that  Wftthiq  gave  to  two  Turkish  generals,  Ashe 2s 
and  It&kh  respectively,  the  titular  but  lucrative  suprexne  govern- 
ment of  all  the  western  and  all  the  eastern  provinces.    In  his  days 
the  soldiery  at  S&marr&  was  increased  by  a  large  division  of 
Africans  (Ma^ibls). 

10.   Reign  oj  Molawakkil. — As  W&thiq  had  appointed   no 
successor  the  vizier  Mahommed  Zayy&t  had  cast  his  eye  on 
his  son  Mahommed,  who  was  still  a  child,  but  the  generals  Wasif 
and  It&kh,  seconded  by  the  upper  cadi  Ibn  am  Da'ud,  refused 
their  consent,  and  offered  the  supreme  power  to   Wftthiq*s 
brother  Ja'far,  who  at  his  installation  adopted  the  name  of 
al'MotawakkU  'old  'Udk  ("  he  who  trusts  in  God  ").    The  new 
caliph  hated  the  vizier  2^yyat,  who  had  opposed  his  election,  and 
had  him  seized  and  killed  with  the  same  atrodous  cruelty  which 
the  vizier  himself  had  inflicted  on  others.    His  possessions,  and 
those  of  others  who  had  opposed  the  caliph's  election,  were 
confiscated.    But  the  arrogance  of  It&kh,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
Caliphate,  became  insufferable.    So,  wi  ih  the  perfidy  of  his  race, 
the  caliph  took  him  off  his  guard,  and  had  him  imprisoned  and 
kUled  at  Bagdad.    He  was  succeeded  by  Wa^Xf. 

About  this  time  an  impostor  named  MahmQd  b.  Faraj  had  set 
himself  up  as  a  prophet,  claiming  to  be  Dhu'l-Qamain  (Alexander 
the  Great)  risen  from  the  dead.  Asserting  that  Gabriel  brought 
him  revdations,  he  had  contrived  to  attract  twenty-seven 
followers.  The  caliph  had  him  flogged,  and  compelled  each  of 
the  twenty-seven  to  give  him  ten  blows  on  the  head  with  his 
fist.    The  "  prophet  "  expired  under  the  blows  (850). 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Motawakkil  was  the  release  of  all  those 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  admit  the  dogma  of  the 
created  Koran,  and  the  strict  order  to  abstain  from  any  litigation 
about  the  Book  of  God.  The  upper  cadi  Ibn  abl  Da'ud,  the 
leader  of  the  movement  against  orthodoxy,  who  had  stood  in 
great  esteem  with  Mamun  and  had  fulfilled  his  high  office  under 
the  reigns  of  Motasim  and  Wftthiq,  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
the  year  848.  His  son  Mahommed  was  put  in  his  place  till  851, 
when  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  arrested.  They  released 
themselves  by  paying  the  enormous  sum  of  240,000  dinlrs  and 
X  6,000,000  dirhems,  which  constituted  nearly  their  whole 
fortune,  and  were  then  sent  to  Bagdad,  where  father  axtd  son 
died  three  years  later.  An  orthodox  upper  cadi  was  named 
instead,  and  the  dogma  of  the  created  Koran  was  declared 
heresy;  therewith  began  a  persecution  of  all  the  adherents  of 
that  doctrine  and  other  Motazilite  tenets.  Orthodoxy  triumphed , 
never  again  to  lose  its  place  as  the  state  religion.  Hand  in  hand 
with  these  reactionary  measures  came  two  others,  one  against 
Jews,  and  Christians,  one  against  the  Shi'ites.  The  first  caliph 
who  imposed  humiliating  conditions  on  the  Dhimmbi  or  Cove- 
nanters, who,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  not  over-heavy 
tribute,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  state  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  cult,  was  Omar  11.,  but  this  policy  was  not  conthiued. 
A  proposition  by  the  cadi  AbQ  YOsuf  to  HftrQn  al-Rashid  to 
renew  it  had  not  been  adopted.  Motawakkil,  in  8 50,  formulated 
an  edict  by  which  these  sectaries  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
distinctive  dresa  and  to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a  figure  ol 
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the  devil  naitrd  to  the  door,  excluding  them  at  the  same  time 
from  afl  public  employments,  and  forbidding  them  to  send  their 
ciuUren  to  Moslem  schools.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  his  Christian 
cedical  men,  some  of  whom  were  high  in  favour.  He  showed 
bis  hatred  for  the  Shi'ites  by  causing  the  mausoleum  erected  over 
the  tomb  of  Hoeain  at  Kcrbcia,  together  with  all  the  buildings 
sanooadiog  it,  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground  and  the  site  to*  be 
ploughed  up,  and  by  forbidding  any  one  to  visit  the  spot.  A  year 
bd(Kc,  a  descendant  of  Hosain,  Yahyi  b.  Omar,  had  been  arrested 
&r.d  fio^ed  on  his  orders.  He  escaped  afterwards,  rose  in 
rrbcQioo  at  Kufa  in  864,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  It  is  reported 
dit  the  caliph  even  permitted  one  of  his  buffoons  to  turn  the 
person  of  Ali  into  mockery. 

la  the  year  84S-849  Ibn  Ba*Ith,  who  had  rendered  good  service 
in  the  war  against  B&bak,  but  had  for  some  cause  been  arrested, 
3ed  from  Samarrl  to  Marand  in  Azerbaijan  and  revolted.  Not 
Ttthout  great  difficulty  Boghi,  the  Turkish  general,  succeeded 
in  taking  the  town  and  making  Ibn  Ba'Ith  prisoner.  He  was 
brought  before  Motawakkil  and  died  in  prison.  In  the  year  237 
'  u>.  S5Z-853)  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia.  Notwithstanding 
1  vigorous  resistance,  Bogh2  subdued  and  pacified  the  province 
a  the  f^^Iowing  year.  In  that  same  year,  852-853,  the  Byzan- 
tocs  made  a  descent  on  Egypt  with  300  vessels.  *Anbasa  the 
ecvcTDor  bad  ordered  the  garrison  of  Damictta  to  parade  at  the 
capital  Fosttt.  The  denuded  town  was  taken,  plundered  and 
tamed.  The  Greeks  then  destroyed  all  the  fortifications  at  the 
nctith  oi  the  Nile  near  Tinnis,  and  rettimed  with  prisoners  and 
booty.  Tbe  annual  raids  of  Moslems  and  Greeks  in  the  border 
districts  of  Asia  Minor  were  attended  with  alternate  successes, 
thou^  on  the  whole  the  Greeks  had  the  upper  hand.  In  856 
thry  penetrated  as  far  as  Amid  (Dilrbekr),  and  returned  with 
lo.oQo  prisoners.  But  in  the  year  859  the  Greeks  suffered  a 
^VT*  defeat  with  losses  of  men  and  cattle,  the  emperor  Michael 
k.'aself  was  in  danger,  whilst  the  fleet  of  the  Moslems  captured 
tsd  sacked  Antalia.  This  was  followed  by  a  truce  and  an 
cjkhange  of  prisoners  in  the  following  year. 

la  85  s  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Horns  (Emcsa),  where  the  harsh 
cooditions  imposed  by  the  caliph  on  the  Christians  and  Jews 
Lid  caused  great  discontent.  It  was  repressed  after  a  vigorous 
rrvstance.  A  great  many  leading  men  were  flogged  to  death, 
vl  ckurches  and  synagogues  were  destroyed  and  all  the  Christians 
Uaahed. 

In  tbe  year  851  the  Boja  (or  Beja),  a  wild  people  living  between 
t^  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Blemmyes  of  the 
ladents,  refused  to  pay  the  annual  tribute,  and  invaded  the 
lud  of  the  gold  and  emerald  mines,  so  that  the  working  of  the 
BLOCS  was  stopped.  The  caliph  sent  against  them  Mahommed 
ai-Qommf,  who  subdued  them  in  856  and  brought  their  king 
Au  Bibl  to  Sdmarrl  before  Motawakkil,  on  condition  that  he 
diould  be  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

About  thb  tin»e  Sijistan  liberated  itself  from  the  supremacy 
flf  the  Jihirids.  Ya'qQb  b.  Laith  al-Saflir  proclaimed  himself 
iBlr  of  that  province  in  the  year  860,  and  was  soon  after  con- 
i'^xd  in  this  dignity  by  the  caliph. 

b  858  Motawakkil,  hoping  to  escape  from  the  arrogant 
pitmoage  of  Wa^if,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Itftkh  as  head 
i  the  Turkish  guard,  transferred  his  residence  to  Damascus. 
h-A  the  place  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  Simarrft, 
■here  he  caused  a  magnificent  quarter  to  be  built  3  m.  from  the 
citT,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Ja*far1ya,  and  on  which 
he  spent  more  than  two  millions  of  dinars  (about  £900.000). 
He  found  the  means  by  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
^depriving  many  officials  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  He  contrived 
to  enrol  in  his  service  nearly  12,000  men,  for  the  greater  part 
Axihs,  in  wder  to  cru^  the  Turks.  In  the  year  of  his  elevation 
'■0  the  Caliphate,  he  had  regulated  the  succession  to  the  empire 
^  his  own  family  by  designating  as  future  caliphs  his  three  sons, 
»  Jfffntefir  baUh  ('*  he  who  seeks  help  in  God  "),  al-MoUaa 
hi^  ("  he  whose  strength  is  of  God  "),  and  al-Mawayyad  biUdk 
v'  he  who  b  assisted  by  God  ").  By  and  by  he  conceived  an 
tTcnioo  to  hb  eldest  son,  and  wished  to  supplant  him  by  Motazz, 
thr  son  of  bis  favourite  wife  Qabiha.    The  day  bad  been  fixed  on 
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which  Montasir,  Wa$tf  and  several  other  Turkish  generals  were 
to  be  assassinated.  But  Wa$If  and  Montasir  had  been  informed, 
and  resolved  to  anticipate  him.  In  the  night  before,  Shawwal 
A.H.  247  (December  861),  Motawakkil,  after  one  of  his  wonted 
orgies,  was  miuxlered,  together  with  his  confidant,  Fat^  b.  KhSqiin. 
The  official  re]>ort,  promulgated  by  his  successor,  was  that  Fath 
b.  Rh&qftn  had  murdered  his  master  and  had  been  ptmished  for 
it  by  death.  For  the  administrative  system  in  this  reign  see 
Mahommcdan  iNSTrnmoNs. 

11.  Reign  of  Montasir. — On  the  very  night  of  his  father's 
assassination  Montasir  had  himself  proclaimed  caliph.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  feeble  character,  and  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  his  vizier  Ahmad  b.  Kha^b  and  the  Turkish  generals.  He 
was  compelled  to  send  Wa^If ,  the  personal  enemy  of  Ibn  Kha^Ib, 
to  the  frontier  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  then  to  deprive  his 
two  brothers  Motazz  and  Mowayyad,  who  were  not  agreeable  to 
them,  of  their  right  of  succession.  He  died  six  months  after,  by 
poison,  it  is  said. 

1 2.  Reign  of  Mosta*in. — The  Turkish  soldiery,  now  the  chief 
power  in  the  state,  chose,  by  the  advice  of  Ibn  Kha$Ib,  in  suc- 
cession to  Montasir,  his  cousin  Ahmad,  who  took  the  title  of 
al-Mosla'bt  biUdh  ("  he  who  looks  for  help  to  God  ").  In  the 
reign  of  this  feeble  prince  the  Greeks  inflicted  serious  losses  on 
the  Moslems  in  Asia  Minor.  A  great  many  volunteeis  from  all 
parts,  who  offered  their  services,  were  hunted  down  as  rioters 
by  the  Turkish  generals,  who  were  wholly  absorbed  by  their 
own  interests.  The  party  which  had  placed  Mosta'in  on  the 
throne,  led  by  Ibn  Khafib  and  Otimish,  were  soon  overpowered 
by  Wa9!f  and  Boghi.  Ibn  Rha^ib  was  banished  to  Crete, 
Otimish  murdered.  The  superior  party,  however,  maintained 
Mosta'in  on  the  throne,  because  they  feared  lest  Motazz  should 
take  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  murder  of  his  father  Mota- 
wakkil. But  in  the  year  865  Wa$If  and  Boghi  fled  with  Mosta'in 
to  Bagdad,  and  Motazz  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Simarri.  A 
terrible  war  ensued;  Mosta'in  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  was 
killed  in  the  following  year. 

In  864  a  descendant  of  AH,  named  Hasan  b.  Zaid,  gained 
possession  of  Tabaristan  and  occupied  the  great  city  of  Rai 
(Rey)  near  Teheran.  A  year  later  the  province  was  reconquered 
by  the  Jflhirid  governor  of  Khorasan,  so  that  Hasan  was  obliged 
to  retreat  for  refuge  to  the  bnd  of  the  Dailam.  But  he  returned 
soon,  and  after  many  reverses  ruled  over  Tabaristan  and  Jorjin 
for  many  years. 

13.  Reign  of  Motaa. — Motazz,  proclaimed  caliph  at  Bagdad 
in  the  first  month  of  252  (January  866),  devoted  himself  to  the 
object  of  freeing  himself  from  the  omnipotent  Turkish  generals, 
especially  Wa$If  and  Boghi,  who  had  opposed  his  election.  But 
such  a  task  demanded  an  ability  and  energy  which  he  did  not 
possess.  He  was  obliged  to  grant  them  amnesty  and  to  recall 
them  to  Simarri.  He  mistrusted  also  his  brothers  Mowayyad 
s^nd  Mowaffaq,  who  hadYhterceded  for  them.  He  put  the  former 
to  death  and  drove  the  latter  into  exile  to  Bagdad.  Some  time 
after  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Wa$If  killed  by  his  own 
troops,  and  succeeded,  a  year  later,  in  having  Boghi  assassinated. 
But  a  more  difficult  problem  was  the  payment  of  the  Turkish, 
Persian  and  African  guards,  which  was  said  to  have  amounted 
in  A.H.  252  to  200,000,000  dirhcms  *  ^bout  £6,500,000),  01 
apparently  twice  the  revenue  derived  from  the  land  tax.  As  the 
provincial  revenues  annually  decreased,  it  became  impossible 
to  pay  this  sum,  and  $ilih  the  son  of  Wa$If,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  caliph,  confiscated  the  property  of  state 
officials.  Upon  a  further  denuind,  Motazz,  having  failed  to 
procure  money  from  his  mother  Qabiha,  who  wai  enormously 
rich,  was  seized  upon  and  tortured,  and  died  of  starvation  in 
prison  (Shaaban  255,  July  868). 

The  dismemberment  of  the  empire  continued  fast  in  these 
years,  and  the' caliph  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  virtual 
independence  of  the  governors  Ya'qQb  the  Saffirid  (see  Saf- 
FAfili>s  and  Persia^  History,  {  B)  in  SeisUn,  and  Ahmad 
b.  TQlan  in  Egypt. 

>"  Dinars"  in  the  text  of  Tabari  iii.  1685,  must  be  an  error 
for  "  dirhems." 
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14.  Reign  of  Mohtadl. — Immediately  after  the  seizure  of 
Motazz,  the  Turks,  led  by  §&lib  b.  Wa$if,  proclaimed  as  caliph 
one  of  the  sons  of  Withiq  with  the  title  of  al-Mohtadi  billfih 
("  the  guided  by  God  "),  who,  however,  refused  to  occupy  the 
throne  until  his  predecessor  had  solemnly  abdicated.  MohtadI, 
who  was  a  man  of  noble,  and  generous  spirit  and  had  no  lack  of 
energy,  began  by  applying  the  precarious  measure  of  power 
which  was  left  him  to  the  reform  of  the  court.  He  banished  the 
musicians  and  singers,  and  forbade  all  kinds  of  games;  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  gave 
public  audiences  to  the  people  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
At  the  same  time  he  contrived  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  Abnd, 
the  descendants  of  those  Persian  soldiers  who  had  established 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasids,  in  order  to  break  the  supremacy 
of  the  Turks  and  other  mercenaries.  But  Mohtadi  came  too 
late,  and  the  Turks  did  not  leave  him  lime  to  finish  his  work. 

On  the  news  of  the  conspiracy  against  Motazz,  MOsfl,  the  son 
of  the  famous  general  Boghi,*  then  governor  of  Media  (Jabal), 
ordered  his  deputy-general  Moflib  to  retiu'n  at  once  from  a  pro- 
posed invasion  of  Dailam,  and  moved  with  his  army  towards 
Simarrft,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory  orders  of  tlie  c&liph. 
At  his  approach  ^ilib.  who  was  afraid  of  MQs&,  h>d  himself, 
but  was  soon  discovered  and  killed.  At  that  moment  a  Kharijitc, 
■named  Mos&wir,  who  in  867  had  risen  in  Mesopotamia  and 
beaten  more  than  one  general  of  the  government,  took  Balad 
and  menaced  MosQl.  MCisft  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
formal  command  of  the  caliph  to  march  against  him.  During 
the  absence  of  these  troops,  Mohtadi  seems  to  have  tried  to  get 
rid  of  the  principal  Turkish  leaders.  A  brother  of  MQsA  and  one 
of  his  best  generals,  BSyikbeg  (Baiekb&k),  were  killed,  but  the 
soldiery  he  had  gained  over  for  himself  were  not  strong  enough. 
Mohtadi  was  overwhelmed  and  killed,  Rajab  256  (June  870). 

15.  Reign  of  Motamid. — Whether  from  weariness  or  from 
repentance,  the  Turkish  soldiery  discontinued  for  a  time  their 
hateful  excesses,  and  their  new  leader,  MQs&  b.  Bogh&,  was 
without  the  greed  and  ambition  of  his  predecessors.  A  son  of 
Motawakkil  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  succeed  his  cousin,  and 
reigned  for  twenty-three  years  under  the  name  of  al'Mo'tamid 
'ald'Udh  ("  he  whose  support  is  God  ").  He  was  a  feeble,  pleasure- 
Igving  monarch,  but  Mohtadi  had  regained  for  the  Caliphate 
some  authority,  which  was  exercised  by  Obaidallah  b.  KhSqin, 
the  able  vizier  of  Mohtadi,  and  by  Motamid's  talented  brother 
Aba  Ahmad  al-Mowaffaq;  MQsA  b.  Boghfi  himself  remained  till 
his  death  a  staunch  servant  of  the  government.  During  the 
reign  of  Motamid  great  events  took  place.  The  great  power  long 
wielded  by  the  T&hirids,  not  only  in  the  eastern  provinces,  but 
also  at  Bagdad  itself,  had  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  came 
to  an  end  in  the  year  873,  when  Ya'qQb  the  SaffSrid  occupied 
Nishftpur  and  imprisoned  Mahommed  b.  T^hir  with  his  whole 
family.  The  power  of  Ya'qQb  then  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  not  content  with  the  caliplf  s  offer  to  recognize  him 
as  supreme  in  the  provinces  he  had  conquered,  and  military 
governor  of  Bagdad,  but  marched  against  Irak.  The  caliph 
himself,  wearing  the  mantle  and  the  staff  of  the  Prophet,  then 
went  out  against  him,  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  he  was 
beaten  by  Mowaffaq,  who  had  the  command  of  the  troops,  and 
fled  to  Jondis&pQr  in  KhQzist&n,  where  he  died  three  years  later, 
leaving  his  empire  to  his  brother  'Amr.  This  prince  maintained 
himself  in  power  till  the  year  900,  when  he  was  beaten  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Ismft'U  b.  Ahmed  the  Sim&nid.  The  S&mAnids  had 
been  governors  of  Transoxiana  from  the  time  of  Mamun,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  T^hirids,  had  been  confirmed  in  this  office 
by  the  caliph.  After  287  (900)  they  were  independent  princes, 
and  under  tneir  dominion  these  districts  attained  to  high 
prosperity. 

Motamid  had  also  to  deal  with  a  rising  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  province  of  Basra,  led  by  one  Ali  b.  Mahommed,  who  called 
ihimself  a  descendant  of  Ali.  It  lasted  from  869  to  883,  and  tasked 
the  government  to  its  utmost.* 

*This  BoghS  was  called  al-Kabir,  or  major:  the  ally  of  Wa$Tf. 
«  man  of  much  inferior  consideration,  al-Saghir,  or  minor. 
'  Sec  NOldeke,  Orienlalische  Skitzen,  pp.  i$$  aeq. 


In  the  west,  Ahmad  b.  TolQn  became  a  mighty  prince,  vrhose 
sway  extended  over  Syria  and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Motajtiid, 
who  wished  to  free  himself  frotn  the  guardianship  of  his  broti)er 
Mowaffaq,  concerted  with  him  a  plan  to  emigrate  to  'E.gypt, 
Ahmad  being  himself  angered  against  Mowaffaq  on  persoiuj 
grounds.  Motamid's  flight  was  stopped  by  his  vizier  Ibn 
Ma*khlad,  and  the  caliph  himself  was  reconducted  to  SAnaarri 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  year  882.  From  that  time  there  was  war 
between  the  Abbasids  and  the  TCilQnids.  Ahmad  died  in  370 
(884).  His  son  KhomfirQya  succeeded  him,  and  maintatrMd 
himself  in  power  till  his  death  in  896,  in  which  year  his  daughter 
was  married  to  the  caliph  Motadid.  Ten  years  later  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  a  general  of  the  caliph  Moktafl. 

During  the  reign  of  Motamid  the  emperor  Basil  I.  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Moslems  with  great  success,  till  in  the  year 
270  (a.d.  884)  his  army  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  near  Tarsus, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  the  commander  Andreas, 
and  many  other  patricians  perished. 

Motamid  had  appointed  his  son  al-Mofawwid  as  successor  to 
the  Caliphate,  and  after  him  his  brother  Mowaffaq.  When  the 
latter  died  in  the  year  891,  his  son  Aba  VAbbis,  al-Mo'tadid 
("  he  who  seeks  his  support  in  God  ")•  was  put  in  his  place. 
Next  year  Mofawwid  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
cousin.  Shortly  after  Motamid  died,  Rajab  279  (October  892). 
Not  long  before  these  events,  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  bad  b«en 
restored  to  Bagdad. 

16.  Reign  of  Motadid. — Motadid  may  be  called,  after  MansQr. 
the  most  able  and  energetic  of  all  the  Abbasid  rulers.  He  took 
good  care  of  the  finances,  reformed  the  administration,  was  an 
excellent  commander  in  war,  and  maintained  order  as  far  as 
possible.  The  Kharijites  in  Mesopotamia,  who  for  many  years 
had  molested  the  government,  were  finally  crushed  with  the  aid 
of  their  former  ally  I^amd&n,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  dynasty  of  the  Qamdinites.  The  mighty  house 
of  Aba  Dolaf  in  the  south-west  of  Media,  which  had  never 
ceased  to  encroach  on  the  Caliphate,  was  put  down.  The 
governor  of  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia,  belonging  to  the  powerful 
Turkish  house  of  the  SSjids  or  S&jitcs,  whose  loyalty  was  always 
doubtful,  planned  an  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Motadid 
frustrated  it  by  a  quick  movement.  The  citizens  of  Tarsus  who 
were  involved  in  the  plot  were  severely  punished.  The  chief 
punishment,  however,  the  burning  of  the  fleet,  was  a  very 
impolitic  measure,  as  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Byzantines. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  rising  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  Basra  there  arose  in  the  province  of  Kafa  the  celebrated 
sect  of  the  Carmathians  {q.v.),  Fatimites*  or  Ismi'ilites.  This 
powerful  sect,  which  save  for  a  difference  of  opinion  would  have 
joined  the  negro  rising,  remained  outwardly  quiet  during 
Motamid's  reign,  but  under  Motadid  the  government  began  to 
have  misgivings  about  them.  .  Aba  Sa'id  al-Jannftbf.  who  had 
founded  a  Carmathian  state  in  Bahrein,  the  north-eastern 
province  of  Arabia  (actually  called  Lahsi),  which  could  become 
dangerous  for  the  pilgrim  road  as  well  as  for  the  commerce  of 
Basra,  in  the  year  900  routed  an  army  sent  against  him  by 
Motadid,  and  warned  the  caliph  that  it  would  be  safer  to  let  the 
Carmathians  alone.  In  the  same  year  the  real  chief  of  the  sect, 
whose  abode  had  been  discovered  by  the  caliph,  fled  from 
Salamia  in  Syria,  where  he  lived,  to  Africa,  and  hid  himself  at 
SijilmAsa  (in  Tafilalt)  in  the  far  west,  whence  he  reappeared 
ten  years  later  at  Kairawan  as  the  Mahdi,  the  first  caliph  of  the 
Fatimites.* 

Motadid  died  in  Rabia  II.  a.r.  289  (March  902),  leaving  the 
Caliphate  to  his  son  al-Mokt&fl  bill&k  ("  he  who  sufhceth  himself 
in  God  "). 

17.  Reign  of  JfoA/o/f.— Moktafi  inherited  his  father's  intre 
pidity,  and  seems  to  have  had  high  personal  qualities,  but  hi.* 
reign  of  six  years  was  a  constant  struggle  against  the  Carmathians 
in  Syria,  who  defeated  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  troops,  and 

*  For  the  connexion  between  Carmathians  and  Faiimites  see  under 
Fatimites. 

*  M.  j.  de  Goeje,  Mhnoire  sur  Us  Carmatkes  du  Bckraim  et  Ui 
Fatimides  (Leiden.  1886}. 
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ooaqaocd  Damascus  and  other  dties.  Moktafi  led  his  troops 
ia  prrsoDf  and  his  general,  Mahommed  b.  Sulcim&n,  gained  a 
Kgnal  vir  tory.  Three  of  their  chiefs  were  taken  and  put  to  death. 
Bet.  to  avenge  their  defeat,  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  great  pilgrim 
ca.nvan  on  its  return  from  Mecca  in  the  first  days  of  294  (go6), 
izd  mavjirrrd  30,000  pilgrims,  making  an  immense  booty. 
This  horrible  crime  raised  the  whole  Moslem  world  against 
ihem.    Zikxik3ra  their  chief  was  defeated  at  last  and  perished. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  Carmathians,  Mahommed  b. 
SukiradLo  was  sent  by  the  caliph  to  Egypt,  where  he  overthrew 
the  dominion  of  the  TQliknids.  'Is&  b.  Mahommed  al-Naushari 
B35  made  governor  in  their  stead  (905). 

The  war  with  the  Byzantines  was  conducted  yrith  great  energy 
during  the  reign  of  Moktafi.  In  the  year  90s  the  Greek  general 
Aadroaiois  took.  Marash,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Halcb 
\kppo),  but  the  Moslems  were  successful  at  sea,  and  in  907 
opdiicd  Iconium,  whilst  Andronicus  went  over  to  the  caliph's 
^idc.  so  that  the  Bsrzantine  emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  Bagdad 
V)  isk  for  a  truce  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

18.  Rrigmcf  Moqtadir.— The  sudden  death  of  Mokufi,  Dbu'l- 

q&'da  29s  (August  908),  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the 

Caliphate,  which  had  revived  under  the  successive  governments  of 

Mowaffaq,  Motadid  and  himself.    The  new  caliph,  al-Moqtadir 

tJiik  (*'  the  powerful  through  God  '%  a  brother  of  Moktafi.  was 

crj>-  thirteen  years  of  age  wtoeaho4tfcended  the  throne.    Owing 

to  kis  extreme  yvoth  many  of  the  leading  men  at  Bagdad  rebelled 

lad  swore  allegiance  to  Abdallah,  son  of  the  former  caliph 

Motaiz,  a  man  of  ezceUent  character  and  of  great  poetical  gifts; 

^.at  the  party  of  the  house  of  Motadid  prevailed,  and  the  rival 

cLiph  was  put  to  death.     Moqtadir,  though  not  devoid  of  noble 

qj^ties,  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  mother  and  her 

jiiics  and  eunuchs.    He  began  by  squandering  the  1 5,000,000 

■imus  which  were  in  the  treasury  when  his  brother  died  in 

U.';gesfics  to  his  courtiers,  who,  however,  merely  increased  their 

'r^sands.    His  very  able  vizier,  the  noble  and  disinterested 

All  b  *lsi.  tried  to  check  this  foolish  expenditure,  but  his  efforts 

•ere  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  vizier  Ibn  abi'l-For&l 

i^jd  the  court.    The  most  shameless  bribery  and  the  robbery 

ci  the  well-to-do  went  together  with  the  most  extravagant 

bo-jry.    The  twenty-four  years  of  Moqtadir's  reign  are  a  period 

••i  ripid  decay.    The  most  important  event  in  the  reign  was  the 

:x;:^tion  of  the  Fitimite  dynasty,  which  reigned  first  in  the 

Mighrib  and  then  in  Egypt  for  nearly  three  centuries  (see 

pAniOTCS  and  Ecvft:  Hitiory,  "  Mahommedan  "). 

Fir  more  dangennis,  however,  for  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad 
ii  the  time  were  the  (Carmathians  of  Bahrein,  then  guided  by 
\^M  T^hir,  the  son  of  Abu  Sa'Id  Jann&bl.  In  311  (a.d.  933) 
Jiey  took  and  ransacked  Basra;  in  the  first  month  of  the 
kuJ«ing  year  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  on  its  return  from 
Ufcca  was  overpowered;  3 500 men  perished,  while  an  even  larger 
raeber  were  made  prisoners  and  brought  to  Lahsi,  the  residence 
:.'  tbe  Carmathian  princes,  together  with  an  immense  booty. 
Iht  caravan  which  left  Bagdad  towards  the  end  of  this  year 
ntaracd  in  all  haste  before  it  had  covered  a  third  of  the  way. 
Tliea  Kofa  underwent  the  fate  that  had  befallen  Basra.  In  313 
u»  926)  the  caravan  was  allowed  to  pass  on  payment  of  a  large 
hd  of  money.  The  government  of  Bagdad  resolved  to  crush 
^<  Carmathians,  but  a  large  army  was  utteriy  defeated  by  Abu 
Tltc  in  3 1  s  (93 7) ,  and  Bagdad  was  seriously  threatened.  Next 
\i2x  Mecca  was-uken  and  plundered;  even  .the  sacred  Black 
ijot  was  transported  to  Lahsft,  where  it  remained  till  339  (950). 
van  by  tbe  express  order  of  the  ImAm,  the  Ffttimite  caliph,  it 
**s  restored  to  the  Ka'ba. 

b  317  (939)  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  dethrone  Moqtadir. 
u  «hicfa  >l&nis,  the  chief  commander  of  the  army,  at  first 
-tfcated,  irritated  by  false  reports.  Very  soon  he  withdrew, 
i--A  thoagh  he  could  not  prevent  the  plundering  of  the  palace, 
*^i  tbe  proclamation  as  caliph  of  another  son  of  Motadid  with 
t^  t:tk  al-Qdkir  bitUh  ("  the  victorious  throu^  God  ").  he 
"scaed  Moqtadir  and  his  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
iBpnsoned  friend  Ali  b.  'IsA,  and  brought  them  to  his  own  house. 
A  few  days  later,  a  counter-revolution  took  place;  the  leaders 


of  the  revolt  were  killed,  and  Moqtadir,  against  his  wish,  was 
replaced  on  the  throne.  In  320  (a.d.  932)  Mtknis,  discovering 
a  court  intrigue  against  him,  set  out  for  Mosul,  expecting  that 
the  Hamd&nids,  who  owed  to  him  their  power,  would  join  him. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  they  opposed  him  with  a  numerous  army, 
but  were  defeated.  MQnis  took  Mosul,  and  having  received 
reinforcements  from  all  parts,  marched  against  Bagdad.  The 
caliph,  who  wished  nothing  more  than  to  be  reconciled  to  his  old 
faithful  servant,  was  forced  t?  take  arms  against  him,  and  fell  in 
battle  Shawwftl  320  (October  932),  at  the  age  of  38  years.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  almost  twenty-five  years,  was  in  all  respects 
injurious  to  the  empire. 

19.  Reign  of  Qdkir. — After  the  victory  MQnis  acted  with 
great  moderation  and  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty.  His  own 
wish  was  to  call  Abu  Ahmad,  a  son  of  Moktafi,  or  a  son  of  Moq- 
tadir, to  the  Caliphate,  but  the  majority  of  generals  preferring 
Q&hir  because  he  was  an  adult  man  and  had  no  mother  at  his 
side,  he  acquiesced,  although  he  had  a  personal  dislike  for  him, 
knowing  his  selfish  and  cruel  character.  Q&hir  was  a  drunkard, 
and  derived  the  money  for  his  excesses  from  promiscuous  con- 
fiscation. He  ill-treated  the  sons  of  Moqtadir  and  Abu  Ahmad, 
and  ultimately  assassinated  his  patrons  Munis  and  Yalbak, 
whose  guardianship  he  resented.  In  Jornada  I.  322  (April 
934)  he  was  dethroned  and  blinded,  and  died  in  poverty  seven 
years  later. 

During  the  last  years  of  Moqtadir  and  the  reign  of  Qfthir  a 
new  dynasty  rose.  BOya,  the  chief  of  a  clan  of  the  Dailam,  a 
warlike  people  who  inhabit  the  mountainotis  country  south-west 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  served  under  the  S&mftnids,  and  found  a 
footing  in  the  south  of  Media  (Jabal),  whence  his  three  sons — 
well  known  under  the  titles  they  assumed  at  a  later  period: 
*Imid  addaida  ("  prop  of  the  dynasty  "),  Rokn  addaula  ("  pillar 
of  the  dynasty  "),  and  Mo'izz  addaida  ("  strengthener  of  the 
dynasty  ") — succeeded  in  subduing  the  province  of  Fits,  at  the 
time  of  Q&hir's  dethronement  (see  Persu:  History). 

20.  Reign  of  Radi. — Moqtadir's  son,  who  was  then  proclaimed 
caliph  under  the  name  of  ar-Rddi  biltdh  ("  the  content  through 
Gpd  "),  was  pious  and  well-meaning,  but  inherited  only  the 
shadow  of  power.  The  vizier  Ibn  Moqla  tried  to  maintain  his 
authority  at  least  in  Irak  and  Mesopotamia,  but  without  success. 
The  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  troops  asked  for  pay,  the  people 
in  Bagdad  were  riotous.  In  this  extremity  the  caliph  bade 
Ibn  Riiq,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Basra  and  Wftsit, 
and  had  command  of  money  and  men,  to  come  to  his  help.  He 
created  for  him  the  office  of  Amir  al-Omar^,  '*  Amir  of  the 
Amirs,"  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace 
among  the  Franks.*  Thenceforth  the  worldly  power  of  the 
Caliphate  was  a  mere  shadow.  The  empire  was  by  this  time 
practically  reduced  to  the  province  of  Bagdad;  Khorasan  and 
Transoxiana  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Sim&nids,  F&rs  in  those 
of  the  BQyids;  Kirman  and  Media  were  under  independent 
sovereigns;  the  Hfimd&nids  ix>ssessed  Mesopotamia;  the  Sajids 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan;  the  IkshJdiles  Egypt;  as  we  have 
seen,  the  F&timites  Africa,  the  Carmathians  Arabia.  The  Amir 
al-Omara  was  obliged  to  purchase  from  the  latter  the  freedom 
of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  at  the  price  of  a  disgraceful  treaty. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  Caliphate  the  Byzantines  had  made 
great  advances;  they  had  even  taken  Malatia  and  Samosata 
(Samsat).  But  the  great  valour  of  the  Hamdftnid  prince  Saif- 
addaula  checked  their  march.  The  Greek  army  suffered  twc 
severe  defeats  and  sued  for  peace. 

21.  Reign  of  Mottaqi.—Kaidi  died  in  Rabia  I.  A.H.329  (December 
940).  Another  son  of  Moqtadir  was  then  proclaimed  caliph 
under  the  name  of  al-Motlaqi  billdh  ("  he  who  guards  himself  by 
God  ").  At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  Amir  al-Omar&  was  tbe 
Turkish  general  Bajkam,  in  whose  favour  Ibn  Raiq  had  been 
obliged  to  retire.  Unfortunately  Bajkam  died  soon  after,  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  general  anarchy.  A  certain  Barid!, 
who  had  carved  out  for  himself  a  principality  in  the  province  of 
Basra,  marched  against  Bagdad  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital,  but  was  soon  driven  out  by  the  Dailamite  general 

■See  Defr£mery.  Mimoire  sur  Us  Emirs  al-Omara  (Paris.  1848)- 
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KQrtakln.  Ibn  RSiq  came  back  and  reinstated  himself  as  Amir 
al-Omar&.  But  Barldl  again  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  and  Mottaqi 
fled  to  N&sir  addaula  the  Hamd&nid  prince  of  Mosul,  who  then 
marched  against  Bagdad,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  Barldl. 
In  return  he  obtained  the  office  of  Amir  al-Omar&.  But  the 
Dailamite  and  Turkish  soldiery  did  not  suffer  him  to  keep  this 
office  longer  than  several  months.  TOzQn,  a  former  captain  of 
Bajkam,  compelled  him  to  return  to  Mosul  and  took  his  place. 
Mottaqi  fled  again  to  Mosul  and  thence  to  Rakka.  The  Ikshid, 
sovereign  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  offered  him  a  refuge,  but  TuzQn, 
fearing  to  see  the  caliph  obtain  such  powerful  support,  found 
means  to  entice  him  to  his  tent,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out,  Saphar 
333  (October  944). 

33.  Reign  of  Mostakfi. — As  successor  TOzQn  chose  al-Mostakfl 
hilldh  ("  be  who  finds  full  sufficiency  with  God  "),  a  son  of 
Moktafi.  This  prince,  still  more  than  his  predecessors,  was 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  TOzOn,  who  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  his  successor  Ibn  Shirz4d.  Such  was  the  weakness 
of  the  caliph  that  a  notorious  robber,  named  Hamdl,  obtained 
immunity  for  his  depredations  by  a  monthly  payment  of  35,000 
dinars.  One  of  the  Buyid  princes,  whose  power  had  been 
steadily  increasing,  marched  about  this  time  against  Bagdad, 
which  he  entered  in  Jomada  I.  a.m.  334  (December  945),  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  caliph  as  legal  sovereign,  under  the  title 
of  Sultan.  He  assumed  at  this  time  the  name  of  Mo'izz  addaula. 
Mostakfi  was  soon  weary  of  this  new  master,  and  plotted  against 
him.  At  least  Mo'ixz  addaula  suspected  him  and  deprived  him 
of  his  eyesight,  Jomada  II.  a.h.  334  (January  946).  There  were 
thus  in  Bagdad  three  caliphs  who  had  been  dethroned  and 
blinded,  Q&bir,  Mottaqi  and  Mostakfi. 

33.  Reign  of  Moti. — Mo'izx  addaula  soon  abandoned  his 
original  idea  of  restoring  the  title  of  caliph  to  one  of  the  descend- 
.  ants  of  AH,  fearing  a  strong  opposition  of  the  people,  and  also 
dreading  lest  this  should  lead  to  the  recovery  by  the  caliphs  of 
their  former  supremacy.  His  choice  fell  on  a  son  of  Moqtadir, 
who  took  the  title  of  al-MotV  billdk  ("  he  who  obeys  God  "). 
The  sultan,  reserving  to  himself  all  the  powers  and  revenues  of 
the  Caliphate,  allowed  the  caliph  merely  a  secretary  and  a  pensipn 
of  sooo  dirhems  a  day.  Though  in  public  prayers  and  on  the 
coins  the  name  of  tiie  caliph  remained  as  that  of  the  supreme 
authority,  he  had  in  reality  no  authority  out  o£  the  palace,  so 
that  the  saying  became  proverbial,  *'  he  contents  himself  with 
sermon  and  coin." 

The  Hamd&nid  prince  of  Mosul,  who  began  to  think  his 
possessions  threatened  by  Mo'izz  addaula,  tried  without  success 
to  wrest  Bagdad  from  him,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
payment  of  tribute.  He  died  in  358  (a.d.  969),  and  ten  years 
later  the  power  of  this  branch  of  the  HamdSnids  came  to  an  end. 
The  representative  of  the  other  branch,  Saif  addaula,  the  prince 
of  Haleb  (Aleppo),  conducted  the  war  against  the  Byzantines 
with  great  valour  till  his  death  in  356  (a.o.  967),  but  could  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  His  descendants  maintained 
themselves,  but  with  very  limited  power,  till  a.h.  413  (a.d.  1033). 

Mo'izz  addaula  died  in  the  same  year  as  Saif  addaula,  leaving 
his  power  to  his  son  Bakhtiy&r  'Izz  addaula,  who  lacked  his 
father's  energy  and  loved  pleasure  more  than  business. 

While  the  Abb&sid  dynasty  was  thus  dying  out  in  shame  and 
degradation,  the  F&timites,  in  the  person  of  Mo'izz  li-din-allah 
(or  Mo'izz  Abu  Tamin  Ma'add)  ("  he  who  makes  God's  religion 
victorious  "),  were  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
glory  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Carmathians,  who  left 
their  old  allegiance  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Bagdad,  offering  to  drive  back  the  F&timites,  on  condition  of 
being  assisted  with  money  and  troops,  and  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  former  condition 
was  granted,  but  the  caliph  emphatically  refused  the  latter 
demand,  saying:  "  Both  parties  are  Carmathians,  they  profess 
the  same  religion  and  are  enemies  of  Islam."  The  Carmathians 
drove  the  F&timites  out  of  Syria,  and  threatened  Egypt,  but, 
notwithstanding  their  intrepidity,  they  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  their  powerful  rival,  who,  however,  in  his  turn  could  not 
bring  them  to  submission.    In  978-979  peace  was  made  on 


condition  that  the  Carmathians  should  evacuate  Syria  for  ao 
annual  payment  of  70,000  dinars.  But  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  Carmathians  during  that  struggle  had  been  enormous. 
Their  power  henceforward  declined,  and  came  to  an  end  in  a.h. 
474  (a.d.  1081). 

Mo'izz  addaula,  as  we  have  seen,  professed  a  great  veneration 
for  the  house  of  Ali.  He  not  only  caused  the  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Hosain  and  other  Shi'iie  festivals  to  be  celebrated  at 
Bagdad,  but  also  allowed  imprecations  against  Moau-iya  and 
even  against  Mahomet's  wife  Ayesha  and  the  caKphs  Abu 
Bckr,  Omar  and  Othman,  to  be  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the 
mosques.  These  steps  annoyed  the  people  and  the  Turkish 
soldiery,  who  were  Sunnilcs,  and  led  at  last  to  an  insurrection. 
Moii  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  Bakhtiy&r  was  driven  out 
of  Bagdad  Dhu'l-qa'da  363  (August  974). 

34.  Reign  of  Tai. — Moli  left  the  empty  title  of  caliph  to  his  son 
al-Ta*i  li-amri'lldh  ("  the  obedient  to  the  command  of  God  "). 
The  Turks  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  could  not  maintain 
themselves,  but  so  insignificant  was  the  person  of  the  caliph 
that  'Adod  addaula,  who  succeeded  his  cousin  Bakhtiy§r  in 
Bagdad,  did  not  think  of  replacing  him  by  another.  Under  this 
prince,  or  king,  as  he  was  called,  the  power  of  the  BOyids  reached 
its  zenith.  His  empire  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian 
Sea,  and  in  the  west  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Syria.  He  did 
his  best  to  remedy  the  misery  caused  by  the  intestine  ware, 
repaired  the  ruined  mosques  and  other  public  edifices,  founded 
hospitals  and  libraries — his  library  in  Shir&z  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world — and  improved  irrigation.  It  was  also  he 
who  built  the  mausoleum  of  Hosain  at  Kerbela,  and  that  of  Ah 
at  Kufa.  But  after  his  death  in  the  year  372  (a.d.  9S3),  his 
sons,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors, 
the  three  sons  of  BOya,  fought  one  against  the  other.  In  3S0 
(a.d.  990)  the  youngest  of  them,  Bah&  addaula,  had  the  upper 
hand.  This  prince,  who  was  as  avaricious  as  he  was  ambitious, 
wishing  to  deprive  the  caliph  Ta'i  of  his  possessions,  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  a.h.  381  (a.d.  991). 

35.  Reign  of  Qddir. — A  grandson  of  Moqtadir  was  then  made 
caliph  under  the  name  of  al-Qadir  biilah  ("  the  powerful  through 
God  ").  The  only  deed  of  power,  however,  that  is  recorded  of 
him,  is  that  he  opposed  himself  to  the  substitution  of  a  Shi'ite 
head  cadi  for  the  Sunnite,  so  that  Bahfi  addaula  had  to  content 
himself  with  giving  to  the  Shi'ites  a  special  judge,  to  iK'hom  he 
gave  the  title  of  nagib  (superintendent).  During  this  caliphate 
the  BQyid  princes  were  in  continual  war  with  one  another. 
Meanwhile  events  were  preparing  the  faU  of  their  dynasty.  In 
3  SO  (a.d.  961)  a  Turkish  general  of  the  S&mftnids  had  founded  for 
himself  a  principality  in  Ghazni,  and  at  his  death  in  366  (a.d. 
976)  his  successor  Sabuktagin  had  conquered  Bost  in  Sijiston 
and  (^$dSr  in  Baluchistan,  beaten  the  Indian  prince  Diaya 
Pala,  and  been  acknowledged  as  master  of  the  lands  west  of  the 
Indus.  At  his  death  in  387  his  son  Mahmud  conquered  the 
whole  of  Khorasan  and  Sijist&n,  with  a  great  part  of  India.  He 
then  attacked  the  BQyids,  and  would  have  destroyed  their 
dynasty  but  for  his  death  in  the  year  431  (a.d.  1030). 

In  389  (a.d.  999)  Ilek-khin,  the  prince  of  Turkistan,  took 
Bokhara  and  made  an  end  to  the  glorious  state  of  the  S2m&nids, 
the  last  prince  of  which  was  murdered  in  395  (a.d.  1005).  The 
S&m&nids  had  long  been  a  rampart  of  the  Caliphate  against  the 
Turks,  whom  they  held  under  firm  control.  From  their  fall 
dates  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  that  people.  The  greatest 
gainer  for  the  moment  was  MahmQd  of  Ghazni.  In  Mesopotamia 
and  Irak  several  petty  states  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Hamd&nids  and  of  the  Abbasids. 

QSdir  died  in  the  last  month  of  a.h.  432  (November  103 1). 
He  is  the  author  of  some  theological  treatises. 

26.  Reign  of  Qdint. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  at  his 
accession  took  the  title  of  al-Qdim  bi-amrilUh  ("  he  who  main- 
tains the  cause  of  God  ").  During  the  first  half  of  his  long  reign 
took  place  the  development  of  the  power  of  the  GhOzz,  a  great 
Turkish  tribe,  who  took  the  name  Sel juk  from  Sel juk  their  chief  in 
Transoxiana.  Already  during  the  reign  of  MahmOd  large  bodies 
had  passed  the  Oxus  and  spread  over  Khorasan  and  the  adjacent 
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cmiDtries.  In  the  time  of  his  successor  the  bulk  of  the  tribe 
foUowed,  and  in  the  year  429  (a.d.  1038)  Toghnil  Beg,  their 
chief,  beat  the  army  of  the  Ghaznevids  and  made  his  entiy  into 
Nishapur.  Thenceforth  this  progress  was  rapid  (see  Seljuks). 
The  situation  in  Bagdad  had  become  so  desperate  that  the  caliph 
called  Toghrul  to  his  aid.  This  prince  entered  Bagdad  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan  A.H.  447  (December  X055),  and  overthrew 
finally  the  dynasty  of  the  BCyids.^  In  449  (a.d.  X058)  the  caliph 
gave  him  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  East  and  West."  But  in  the 
following  year,  450,  during  his  absence,  the  Shi*ites  made  them- 
seh-es  masters  of  the  metropolis,  and  proclaimed  the  Caliphate 
of  the  Fitimite  prince  Mostansir.  They  were  soon  overthrown 
by  To^Tul,  who  was  now  supreme,  and  compiled  the  caliph 
to  give  him  his  dau^ter  in  marriage.  Before  the  marriage, 
however,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alp  ArsUn, 
who  died  in  465  (35th  December)  (a.d.  107a).  QSim  died  two 
years  later,  Shaaban  A.H.,467  (April  Z075). 

In  the  year  440  Mo*i2z  b.  B&dls,  the  Zeirid  ruler  of  the  Maghrib, 
made  himself  independent,  and  substituted  in  prayer  the  name 
of  the  .Abbasid  caliph  for  that  of  Mostansir.  In  order  to  punish 
him,  the  latter  gave  permission  to  the  Arab  tribes  in  Egypt  to 
cross  the  Nile,  and  granted  them  possession  of  all  the  lands  they 
should  conquer.  This  happened  in  442  (a.d.  1050)  and  was  of 
the  greatest  significance  for  the  subsequent  fate  of  Africa. 

27.  Reign  of  Moqtadi. — ^In  the  first  year  of  the  Caliphate  of 
ai-iio<^adi  bi-amriUdk  ("  he  who  follows  the  orders  of  God  "),  a 
grandson  of  QsUm,  the  power  of  the  Seljuk  empire  reached  its 
zenith.  All  the  eastern  provinces,  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  on  the  shore,  the  main 
part  of  West  Africa  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  as  the 
Imlm.  Yemen  had  been  subjected,  and  at  Mecca  and  Medina 
his  name  was  substituted  in  the  public  prayers  for  that  of  the 
FStimite  caliph.  But  after  the  death  of  Malik-Shah  a  contest 
for  the  sultanate  took  place.  The  caliph,  who  had  in  1087 
married  the  daughter  of  Malik-Shah,  had  been  compelled  two 
years  after  to  send  her  back  to  her  father,  as  she  complained  of 
being  nes^ected  by  her  husband.  Just  before  hb  death,  the 
Saltan  had  ordered  him  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Bagdad  to 
Basra.  After  his  death  he  stayed  and  supported  the  princess 
Turkln  lUi&tQn.  This  lost  him  his  life.  The  day  after  Barki- 
yiroq's  triumphant  entry  into  Bagdad,  Muharram  487  (February 
1094),  be  died  suddenly,  apparently  by  poison. 

2S.  R£ign  of  Mostatkir. — Al-Mostaxkir  hiUHh  ("  he  who  seeks 
to  triumph  through  God  "),  son  of  Moqtadi,  was  only  sixteen 
years  <^d  when  he  was  proclaimed  caliph.  His  reign  is  memorable 
chief  y  for  the  growing  power  of  the  Assassins  {q.v.)  and  for  the 
fix^t  Crusade  (see  Crusades)  .  The  Seljuk  princes  were  too  much 
absorbed  by  internal  strife  to  concentrate  against  the  new 
assailants.  After  the  death  of  Barkiyftroq  in  November  1x04, 
^&  brother  Mahommed  reigned  till  April  xii8.  His  death  was 
followed  about  four  months  later  by  that  of*  Mostazhir. 

29.  Reigfl  of  liostarskid. — Al-Mostarshid  hiildh  ("  he  who  asks 
guidance  from  God  ")t  who  succeeded  his  father  in  Rabia  II.  512 
(August  xxzS),  distinguished  himself  by  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
cstablisli  the  power  of  the  cah'ph.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
529  (October  1x34)  he  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would 
oonfine  himself  to  his  palace  and  never  again  take  the  field.  Not 
long  after  he  was  assassinated.  About  the  same  time  Dobais 
«3s  killed,  a  prince  of  the  family  of  the  Banu  Mazyad,  who  had 
fooiKied  the  Arabian  state  of  Hillah  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins 
of  Babd  in  1102. 

30.  lUiffi  of  ROshid.—Al-Rdskid  biUdk  ("the  just  through 
God  ")  tr^  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  father,  with  the  aid  of 
Zen^y  the  prince  of  Mosul.  But  the  sultan  Mas'Qd  beat  the  army 
of  the  allies,  took  Bagdad  and  had  Rilshid  deposed  (August  XZ36). 
RSsfaid  escaped,  but  was  murdered  two  years  later. 

31.  Reign  of  Moqtafi. — His  successor  Al-Moqtafi  U-amrVlldh 
("  he  who  foDows  the  orders  of  God  "),  son  of  Mostazhir,  had 
better  success.  He  was  real  ruler  not  only  of  the  district  of 
Bagdad,  but  also  of  the  rest  of  Irak,  which  he  subdued  by  force. 

'  Henceforward  the  history  of  the  Caliphate  is  largely  that  of  the 
Seijttk  princes  (see  SsLjUKs). 


He  died  in  the  month  of  Rabia  II.  555  (March  x  x6o).  Under  his 
reign  the  central  power  of  the  Seljuks  was  rapidly  sinking.  In 
the  west  of  Atabeg  (prince's  guardian)  ZengI,  the  prince  of 
Mosul,  had  extended  his  dominion  over  Mesopotamia  and  the 
north  of  Syria,  where  he  had  been  the  greatest  defender  of  Islam 
against  the  Franks.  At  his  death  in  the  year  54X  (aj>.  1146), 
his  noble  son,  the  well-known  NOreddln,  who  was  called  "  the 
just  king,"  continued  his  father's  glorious  career.  Transoxiana 
was  conquered  by  the  heathen  hordes  of  KhatA,  who  towards  the 
end  of  535  (a.d.  1x41)  under  the  king  GhurkhAn  defeated  the 
great  army  of  the  Seljuk  prince  and  compelled  the  Turkish 
tribes  of  the  Ghuzz  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  to  occupy  Khorasan. 
52.  Reign  of  Mostanjid.—Al-Mostanjid  biUdh  ("he  who 
invokes  help  from  God  "),  the  son  of  Moqtafi,  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  the  Caliphate  by  making  an  end  to  the  state  of  the 
Mazyadites  in  Hillah.  His  allies  were  the  Arabic  tribe  of  the 
Montafiq,  who  thenceforth  were  powerful  in  southern  Irak  The 
greatest  event  towards  the  end  of  his  Caliphate  was  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  army  of  NQreddIn,  the  overthrow  of  the  Ffltimite 
dynasty,  and  the  rise  of  Saladin.  He  was  killed  by  his  major- 
domo  in  Rabia  U.  566  (December  1x70). 

33.  Reign  of  Mosiadi. — His  son  and  successor  al-Mostadi*  bi- 
amri*Udh  ("  he  who  seeks  enlightenment  by  the  orders  of  God  "), 
though  in  Egypt  his  name  was  now  substituted  in  public  prayers 
for  that  of  the  FStimite  caliph,  was  unable  to  obtain  any  real 
authority.  BythedeathofNQreddInin569(A.o.  11 74)  Saladin's 
power  became  firmly  rooted.  The  dynasty  founded  by  him  is 
called  that  of  the  Ay3rabites,  after  the  name  of  his  father  AyyUb. 
Mostadi  died  in  the  month  of  Dhu'l-qa'da  575  (March  1180). 

34.  Reignof  Ndsir. — Quite  a  different  man  from  his  father  was  his 
successor  al-Ndsir  li-dlnVUdk  ("he  whohelps  the  religion  of  God  ") . 
Duringhis  reign  Jerusalem  was  reconquered  by  Saladin,  27  Rajab 
583  (October  2nd,  X187).  Not  long  before  that  event  the  well- 
known  Spanish  traveller  Ibn  Jubair  visited  the  empire  of  Saladin, 
and  came  to  Bagdad  in  580,  where  he  saw  the  caliph  himself. 
Nisir  was  very  ambitious;  he  had  added  KhOzisUn  to  his 
dominions,  and  desired  to  become  also  master  of  Media  (Jabal,  or 
Persian  Irak,  as  it  was  called  in  the  time  of  the  Seljuks).  Here, 
however,  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  then  mi^ty  prince  of 
KhwHrizm  (Khiva),  who,  already  exasperated  because  the 
caliph  refused  to  grant  him  the  honours  he  asked  for,  resolved 
to  overthrow  the  Caliphate  of  the  Abbasids,  and  to  place  a 
descendant  of  Ali  on  the  throne  of  Bagdad.  In  his  anxiety, 
Nflsir  took  a  step  which  brought  the  greatest  misery  upon 
western  Asia,  or  at  least  accelerated  its  arrival. 

In  the  depths  of  Asia  a  great  conglomeration  of  east  Turkish 
tribes  (Tatars  or  Mongols),  formed  by  a  terrible  warrior,  known 
under  his  honorific  title  Jenghiz  Kh2n,  had  conquered  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  and  extended  its  power  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Transoxianian  regions.  To  this  heathen  chief  the 
Im2m  of  the  Moslems  sent  a  messenger,  inducing  him  to  attack 
the  prince  of  KhwSrizm,  who  already  had  provoked  the  Mon- 
golian by  a  disrespectful  treatment  of  his  envoys.  Neither  he  nor 
the  caliph  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the  imminent  danger  they 
conjured  up.  When  Nftsir  died,  Ramadan  622  (October  1225), 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  had  been  trampled  down  by 
the  wild  hordes,  the  towns  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  killed 
without  mercy. 

35.  Reign  of  ZShir.—Al'Zahir  bi-amri'Udh  ("  the  victorious 
through  the  orders  of  God  ")  died  within  a  year  after  his  father'^ 
death,  in  Rajab  623  (July  X226).  He  and  his  son  and  successor 
are  praised  as  beneficent  and  just  princes. 

36.  Reign  of  Mostansir. — Al-Mostansir  biUdk  {'*  he  who  asks 
help  from  God  ")  was  caliph  till  his  death  in  'Jomada  II.  640 
(December  1242).  In  the  year  624  (1227)  Jcn^iz  KhSn  died, 
but  the  Mongol  invasion  continued  to  advance  with  immense 
strides.  The  only  man  who  dared,  and  sometimes  with  success, 
to  combat  them  was  Jelaleddin,  the  ex-king  of  KhwSrizm,  but 
after  his  death  in  628  (a.d.  1231)  all  resbtance  was  paralysed. 

37.  Reign  of  Mostasim. — Al-Mosta'fim  hiUdk  ("he  who  clings 
to  God  for  protection  "),  son  of  Mostansir,  the  last  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  was  a  narrow-minded,  irresolute  man,  guided  moreover 
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by  bad  counsellors.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year  653  (January 
1256)  Hulaku  or  Hulagu,  the  brother  of  the  great  kh&n  of  the 
Mongols,  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  began  by  destroying  all  the 
strongholds  of  the  Ism&'llls.  Then  the  turn  of  Bagdad  came. 
On  the  nth  of  Muharram  656  (January  1258)  Hulaku  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  In  vain  did  Mostasim  sue  for 
peace.  Totally  devoid  of  dignity  and  heroism,  he  ended  by 
surrendering  and  imploring  mercy  from  the  barbarian  victor. 
On  the  4th  of  Saphar  (FebruAry  loth)  he  came  with  his  retinue  into 
the  camp.  The  city  was  then  given  up  to  plunder  and  slaughter; 
many  public  buildings  were  burnt;  the  caliph,  after  having 
been  compelled  to  bring  forth  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
family,  was  killed  with  two  of  his  sons  and  many  relations. 
With  him  expired  the  eastern  Caliphate  of  the  Abbasids, 
which  had  lasted  524  years,  from  the  entry  of  Abu'l- Abbas  into 
Kufa. 

In  vain,  three  years  later,  did  Abul-C^asim  Ahmad,  a  scion  of 
the  race  of  the  Abbasids,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt  with 
Bibars  the  Mameluke  sultan,  and  who  had  been  proclaimed 
caliph  under  the  title  al-Moslan^ir  biUHh  {"  he  who  seeks  help 
from  God  ")i  make  an  effort  to  restore  a  dynasty  which  was  now 
for  ever  extinct.  At  the  head  of  an  army  he*  marched  against 
Bagdad,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  before  he  reached  that  city. 
Then  another  descendant  of  the  Abbasids,  who  also  had  found  an 
asylum  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Cairo  under  the  name 
of  al-Hakim  bi-amriUdh  ("  he  who  decides  according  to  the 
orders  of  God  ")•  His  sons  inherited  his  title,  but,  lUie  their 
father,  remained  in  Egypt  without  power  or  influence  (see  Egypt: 
History^ "  Mahommedan  period  ").  This  shadow  of  sovereignty 
continued  to  exist  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Sellm  I.,  who  compelled  the  last  of  them,  Motawakkil,  to 
abdicate  in  his  favour  (see  Turkey:  History).  He  died  at 
Cairo,  a  pensionary  of  the  Ottoman  government,  in  1538. 

Another  scion  of  the  Abbasid  family,  Mahommed,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  caliph  Mostansir,  found  at  a  later  period  a 
refuge  in  India,  where  the  sultan  of  Delhi  received  liim  with 
the  greatest  respect,  named  him  Makhdumz&deh,  *'  the  Master's 
son,"  and  treated  lUm  as  a  prince.  Ibn  BatQta  saw  him  when 
he  visited  India,  and  says  that  he  was  very  avaricious.  On  his 
return  to  Bagdad  the  traveller  found  there  a  young  man,  son  of 
this  prince,  who  gained  a  single  dirhem  daily  for  serving  as  im2m 
in  a  mosque,  and  did  not  get  the  least  relief  from  his  rich  father. 
It  seems  that  this  Mahommed,  or  his  son,  emigrated' later  to 
Sumatra,  where  in  the  old  Samfltra  the  ^ves  of  their  descendants 
have  been  lately  discovered.  (M.  J.  db  G.) 

CALIVBRf  a  firearm  used  in  the  j6th  century.  The  word  is 
an  English  corruption  of  "  calibre,"  and  arises  from  the  "  arque- 
bus of  calibre,"  that  is,  of  standard  bore,  which  replaced  the 
older  arquebus.  "  Caliver,"  therefore,  is  practically  synonymous 
with  "  arquebus."  The  heavier  musket,  fired  from  a  rest,  re^- 
placcd  the  caliver  or  arquebus  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 

CALIXTUS,  Or  Callistvs,  the  name  of  three  popes. 

Cauxtus  I.,  pope  from  2x7  to  222,  was  little  known  before 
the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  PhUosophumena.  From  this 
work,  which  is  in  part  a  pamphlet  directed  against  him,  w^ 
learn  that  Calixtus  was  originally  a  slave  and  engaged  in  babiking. 
Falling  on  evil  times,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
Jews,  who  denounced  him  as  a  Christian  and  procured  his  exile 
to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  from  exile  he  was  pensioned  by  Pope 
Victor,  and,  later,  was  associated  by  Pope  Zephyrinus  in  the 
government  of  the  Roman  church.  On  the  death  of  Zephyrinus 
(217)  he  was  elected  in  his  place  and  occupied  the  papal  chair 
for  five  years.  His  theologiad  adversary  Hippolytus,  the  author 
of  the  PhUosophumena^  accused  him  of  having  favoured  the 
modalist  or  Patripassian  doctrines  both  before  and  after  his 
election.  Calixtus,  however,  condemned  Sabellius,  the  most 
prominent  champion  of  that  system.  Hippolytus  accused  him 
also  of  certain  relaxations  of  discipline.  It  appears  that  Calixtus 
reduced  the  penitential  severities  applied  Until  his  time  to 
those  guilty  of  adultery  and  other  analogous  sins.  Under 
Calixtus  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  Hippolytus  was 
the  leader  of  a  schismatic  group,  organized  by  way  of  protest 


against  the  election  of  Calixtus.  Calixtus  died  in  222,  in  cir- 
cumstances obscured  by  legends.  In  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Roman  church  reckoned  him  officially  among  the  martyr 
popes.  (L.  D.*} 

Calixtits  II.  (d.  1x24),  pope  from  x  1x9  to  xx24,-was  Guido, 
a  member  of  a  noble  Burgimdian  family,  who  became  archbishop 
of  Vienne  about  xo88,  and  belonged  to  the  party  which  favoured 
reform  in  the  Church.    In  September  x  x  12,  after  Pope  Paschal  II. 
had  made  a  surrender  to  the  emperor  Henry  -V.,  Guido  called  a 
council  at  Vienne,  which  declared  against  lay  investiture,  and 
excommunicated  Henry.    In  February  x  x  19  he  was  chosen  pope 
at  Guny  in  succession  to  Gelasius  II.,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
anti-pope  Gr^ry  VIII.,  who  was  in  Rome.    Soon  after  his 
consecration  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  emperor  with  a 
view  to  settling  the  dispute  over  investiture.    Terms  of  peace 
were  arranged,  but  at  the  last  moment  difficulties  arose  and  the 
treaty  was  abandoned;  and  in  October  XX19  both  cxnperor  and 
anti-pope  were  excommunicated  at  a  synod  held  at  Reims. 
The  journey  of  Calixtus  to  Rome  eariy  in  xx20  was  a  triumphal 
march.    He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  dty, 
while  Gregory,  having  fled  to  Sutri,  was  delivered  into  his  hands 
and  treated  with  great  ignominy.    Through  the  efforts  of  some 
German  princes  negotiations  between  pope  and  emperor  were 
renewed,  and  the  important  Concordat  of  Worms  made  in 
September  xx22  was  the  result.    This  treaty,  made  possible  by 
concessions  on  either  side,  settled  the  investiture  controversy, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Lateran  coimcil  <A  March  1x23. 
During  his  short  reign  Calixtus  strengthened  the  authority  of 
the  papacy  in  southern  Italy  by  cnilitary  expeditions,  and  restored 
several  buildings  within  the  city  of  Rome.    During  preparations 
for  a  crusade  he  died  in  Rome  on  the  X3th  or  X4th  of  December 
XX  24. 

See  M.  Maurer,  Pabsi  Calixt  J  I.  (Munich,  1889);  U.  Robert. 
Hisloire  du  pope  Calixte  JI.  (Paris.  X891) ;  and  A.  Hauck*s  Rtol- 
encykhpddie,  Band  tiir  (Leipsig.  1897}. 

Cauxtus  ni.  (c.  X378-X458),  pope  from  1455  to  1458,  was  a 
Spaniard  named  Alphonso  de  Borgia,  or  Borja.  A  native  of 
Xativa,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  jurist,  becoming  pro< 
fessor  at  Lerida;  in  X429  he  was  made  bishop  of  Valencia,  and 
in  X444  a  cardinal,  owing  his  promotion  mainly  to  his  close 
friendship  with  Alphonso  V.,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  Chosen 
pope  in  April  X455,  he  was  very  anxious  to  organize  a  cmsade 
against  the  Turks,  and  having  sold  many  of  his  possessions, 
succeeded  in  equipping  a  fleet.  Neither  the  princes  nor  the 
people  of  Europe,  however,  were  enthusiastic  in  this  cause, 
and  very  little  result  came  from  the  pope's  exertions.  During 
his  papacy  Calixtus  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  former 
friend,  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  now  also  king  of  Naples,  and  after 
the  king's  death  in  June  1:458  he  refused  to  recognise  his  ille>- 
gitimate  son,  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Naples,  asserting  that  this 
kingdom  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  This  pope  was  notorious  for 
nepotism,  and  was  responsible  for  introducing  his  nephew, 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VL,  to  Rome,  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  August  1458. 

Sec  A.  Hauck't  ReaUtuyUopSditf  Band  iii.  (Leipzig,  X897). 

CALIXTUS,  OEORG  (i 586-1656),  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
at  Medelby,  a  village  of  Schleswig,  in  1586.  After  studying 
philology,  philosophy  and  theology  at  HelmstAdt,  Jena,  Giessen, 
Tttbingen  and  Heidelberg,  he  travelled  through  HoUand,  France 
and  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leading 
Reformers.  On  his  return  in  x6x4  he  was  ^pointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Helmst&dt  by  the  dxike  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
admired  the  ability  he  displayed  when  a  young  man  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Jesuit  Augustine  Xurrianus.  In  x6x3  he  published  a 
book,  Disputationesde  Praecipuis  Rdigioms  Ckrisiianat  CapUibus, 
which  provoked  the  hostile  criticism  of  orthodox  scholars;  in 
X  6x9  he  published  his  Epitome  theologiae,  and  some  years  later 
his  Theolopa  Moralis  (1634)  and  De  Arte  Nova  NihusU.  Roman 
Catholics  felt  them  to  be  aimed  at  their  own  system,  but  they 
gave  so  great  offence  to  Lutherans  as  to  induce  Statins  Buscher 
to  charge  the  author  with  a  secret  leaning  to  Romanism.  Scarcely 
had  he  refuted  the  accusation  of  Buadber,  when,  on  account  of 
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Us  intimacy  with  tlie  Reformed  divines  at  the  conference  of 

Thorn  (1645),  and  his  desire  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 

them  and  the  Lutherans,  a  new  charge  was  preferred  against  him, 

(niodpally  at  the  instance  of  Abraham  Calovius  (x6i2~x686),  of 

a  secret  attachment  to  Calvinism.    In  fact,  the  great  aim  of  his 

life  was  to  reconcile  Christendom  by  removing  all  unimportant 

differences.    The  disputes  to  which  this  attitude  gave  rise, 

known  in  the  Church  as  the  Syncretistic  controversy,  lasted 

during  the  whole  lifetime  of  Caliztus,  and  distracted  the  Lutheran 

church,  tin  a  new  oontrovezsy  arose  with  P.  J.  Spener  and  the 

Pietists  of  Halle.    Calixtus  died  in  1656. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  Calixtus  bv  E.  L.  T.  Henke  (s  vols., 
I8s3-i8<6) ;  see  abo  Isaak  Domer,  Gesck,  d.  ^oUsi.  Tked,  pp.  606- 
624;  and  eqiedaUy  Heraog-Hauck,  Realencykhpadie, 

CALL  (from  Anglo-Saxon  uaUian^  a  common  Teutonic  word, 
cf.  Dutch  hdUn,  to  talk  or  chatter),  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
particulirly  to  attract  some  one's  attention  t^  a  loud  utterance. 
Hence  its  use  for  a  visit  at  a  house,  where  the  name  of  the 
ocaqacr,  to  whom  the  visit  was  made,  was  called  aloud,  in  early 
times,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  visitor.  It  js  thus  trans- 
fened  to  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  but  usually  with  the  idea  of  a 
specific  purpose,  as  in  "  port  of  caiy  where  ships  stop  in  passing. 
Connected  with  the  idea  of  summoning  by  name  are  such  uses  as 
"  roil-call "  or  "  call-over,"  where  names  are  called  over  and 
answered  by  those  present;  similar  uses  are  the  "  call  to  the 
bar,"  the  summoning  at  an  Inn  of  Court  of  those  students 
qualified  to  practise  as  barristers,  and  the  "  call  within  the  bar  " 
to  the  appcMntme^t  of  king's  counsel  In  the  first  case  the  "  bar  " 
is  that  whidi  separates  the  bencheis  from  the  rest  of  the  body 
of  members  of  the  Inn,  in  the  other  the  place  in  a  court.of  law 
within  which  only  king's  counsel,  and  formerly  serjeants-at-law, 
are  allowed  to  plead.  "  Call "  is  adso  used  with  a  particular 
reference  to  a  divine  summons,  as  of  the  calling  of  the  apostles. 
It  is  thus  used  in  nonconformist  churches  of  the  invitation  to 
serve  as  minister  a  particular  congregation  or  chapel.  It  is  from 
thb  sense  of  a  vocaHo  or  summons  that  the  word  "  calling  "  is 
used,  not  <mly  of  the  divine  vocation,  but  of  a  man's  ordinary 
profession,  occupation  or  business.  In  card  games  "  call "  is 
Bsed,  in  poker,  of  the  demand  that  the  hand  of  the  highest 
bettor  be  exposed  or  seen,  exercised  by  that  i^yer  who  equals 
hb  bet;  in  whist  or  bridge,  of  a  certain  method  of  play,  the 
"  call  **  f or  a  suit  or  for  trumps  on  the  part  of  one  partner,  to 
which  the  other  is  expected  to  respond;  and  in  many  card 
games  for  the  naming  of  a  card,  irregularly  exposed,  which  is 
laid  ^e  up  on  the  table,  and  may  be  thus  "  called  "  for,  at 
any  point  the  opponent  may  choose. 

**  Call  "  is  also  a  term  on  the  English  and  American  stock 
exchanges  for  a  contract  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
sum,  an  "  option  "  is  given  by  the  person  making  or  sigm'ng  the 
agreement  to  another  named  therein  or  his  order  or  to  bearer, 
to  "  call  "  for  a  specified  amount  of  stock  at  a  certain  day  for  a 
certain  price.  A  "  put,"  which  is  the  reverse  of  a  "  call,"  is  the 
opd<Hi  of  selling  (putting)  stock  ^t  a  certain  day  for  a  certain 
price. .  A  combined  option  of  either  calling  or  putting  is  termed 
a  **  straddle,"  and  sometimes  on  the  American  stock  exchange  a 
"  spread-eagle."  (See  further  Stock  Exchange.)  The  word  is  also 
used,  in  connexion  with  joint-stock  companies,  to  signify  a  demand 
for  instalments  due  on  shares,  when  the  capital  of  the  company 
has  not  been  demanded  or  "  called  "  up  at  once.    (See  Company.) 

CALLANDER,  a  poh'ce  burgh  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  16  m. 
north-west  of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
1458.  Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Teith,  here  crossed  by  a 
three-arched  bridge,  and  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of  wooded  hills,  it  is 
in  growing  repute  as  a  health  resort.  A  mile  and  a  half  north- 
^st  are  the  FaUs  of  Bracklinn  (Gaeb'c,  "white-foaming  pool"), 
teamed  by  the  Keltic;  which  takes  a  leap  of  50  ft.  down  the  red 
sandstone  grarge  on  its  way  to  the  Teith.  Two  miles  north-west 
of  CaUasder  is  the  Pass  of  Leny,  "  the  gate  of  the  Highlands," 
and  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  Loch  Lubnaig,  on  the  shores 
frf  which  stand  the  ruins  of  St  Bride's  chapel.  Callander  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre  from 
which  tfae  Tiossachs  is  usually  visited,  the  route  being  that 


described  in  Scott's  Lady  of  ike  Lake.    The  asc^t  of  Ben  Ledi  is 
commonly  made  from  the  town. 

CALLAO,  a  dty,  port  and  coast  department  of  Peru,  8)  m. 
west  of  Lima,  in  is*  04'  S.,  77*  13'  W.  Pop.  (1905)  31,128,  of 
whom  3349  were  foreigners.  The  department  includes  the  city 
and  its  environs,  Bellavista  and  La  Punta,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  San  Lorenzo,  Fronton,  the  Palominos,  &c.,  and  covers 
an  area  of  14I  sq.  m.  Callao  is  the  principal  port  of  the  republic, 
its  harbour  being  a  large  bay  sheltered  by  a  tongue  of  land  on  the 
south  called  La  Punta,  and  by  the  islands  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
Fronton.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  Safe,  and  the  harbour  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  The  dty 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  built  on  a  flat  point  of 
land  only  8  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  low  and  cheaply  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  badly 
paved,  irregular  and  dirty.  The  climate  is  good  and  the  coast 
is  swept  by  cool  ocean  breezes,  the  average  temperatures 
ranging  from  65"  to  77**  F.,  but  notwithstanding  this,  Callao 
has  a  bad  reputation  for  feveis  and  contagious  diseases,  chiefly 
because  of  its  insanitary  condition.  Its  noteworthy  public 
buildings  are  the  custom-house  and  its  storehouses  which  occupy 
the  old  quadrangiUar  fortress  built  by  the  Spanish  government 
between  1770  and  X775,  and  cover  15  acres,  the  prefecture,  the 
military  and  naval  offices  and  barracks,  the  post-office,  three 
Catholic  churches,  a  hospital,  market,  three  clubs  and  some 
modem  commercial  houses.  The  present  city  is  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  site  of  the  old  town,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  in  1746.  For  a  short  time  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  stricken  dty  centred  at  Bellavista,  x}  m.  east, 
where  wheat  granaries  were  built  and  still  remain,  but  later  the 
greater  convenience  of  a  waterside  site  drew  the  merchants  and 
population  back  to  the  vidnity  of  the  submerged  town.  The 
importance  of  Callao  in  colonial  times,  when  it  was  the  only  open 
port  south  of  Panama,  did  not  continue  under  the  new  political 
order,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  public  affaixs  and' the  loss 
of  its  monopoly.  This  decline  in  its  prosperity  was  checked, 
and  the  modem  development  of  the  port  began,  when  a  railway 
was  built  from  Callao  into  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  and  Callao  is 
now  an  important  factor  in  the  devdopment  of  copper-mining. 
The  port  is  connected  with  Lima  by  two  railways  and  an  electric 
tramway,  with  Oroya  by  railway  138  m.  long,  and  with  Cerro 
de  Pasco  by  railway  221  m.  A  short  railway  also  mns  from  the 
port  to  the  Bellavista  storehouses.  The  port  is  provided  with 
modem  harbour  improvements,  consisting  of  sea-walls  of  concrete 
blocks,  two  fine  docks  with  berthing  spaces  for  30  large  vessels, 
and  a  large  floating-dock  (300  ft.  long  on  the  blocks  and  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  up  to  2 x  ft.  draught  and  5000  tons  weight), 
which  was  built  in  Glasgow  and  was  sent  out  to  Callao  in  1863. 
The  docks  are  provided  with  gas  and  dectric  lights,  x8  steam 
cranes  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels,  a  triple  line  of  railway 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  Callao  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters in  South  America  of  the  Padfic  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  Ltd.  (incorporated  1840),  but  Valparaiso  now  occupies 
that  position.  There  are,  owing  perhaps  to  the  proximity  of 
Lima,  few  industrial  establishments  in  the  dty;  among  them  are 
a  large  sugar  refinery,  some  flour-mills,  a  brewery,  a  factory 
for  making  effervescent  drinks,  and  a  number  of  foundries  and 
repair  shops.  Being  a  port  of  the  first  class,  Callao  is  an  im- 
portant distributing  centre  for  the  coasting  trade,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  small  vessels  are  engaged.  The  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  making  it  a  regular  port  of  call  are  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (British),  the  Compafiia  Sud-America 
(Chilean),  the  Kosmos  and  Roland  lines  (German),  the  Merchants 
line  (New  York),  and  a  Japanese  line  from  the  ports  of  Japan 
and  China.  A  subsidized  Peruvian  line  is  also  contemplated  to 
ply  between  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America  with  an  eventual 
extension  of  the  service  to  Europe.  The  arrivals  from  and 
dearaaces  for  fordgn  ports  in  1907  were  as  follows: — 


Arrivals 
Clearances 


Steamers. 
No.     Tonnage. 

518      937.3021 
5«7      937.706 


SatltngVessels. 
No.     Tonnage. 
924       174.165 
931       163,365 
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The  exports  from  Calko  are  guano,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  hides, 
silver,  copper,  gold  and  forest  products,  and  the  imports  include 
timber  and  other  building  materials,  cotton  and  other  textiles, 
general  merchandise  for  personal,  household  and  industrial 
uses,  railway  material,  coal,  kerosene,  wheat,  flour  and  other 
food  stuffs.  The  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  and  the  mining 
development  of  the  interior,  have  added  to  the  trad^  and  pros- 
perity of  the  port. 

The  history  of  Callao  has  been  exceptionally  eventful.  It  was 
founded  in  1537,  two  years  after  Pizarro  had  founded  Lima. 
As  the  port  of  that  capital  and  the  only  open  port  below  Panama 
it  grew  rapidly  in  importance  and  wealth.  It  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  dty  in  167 1.  The  appearance  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  the  bay  in  1578  led  to  the  fortification  of  the  port,  which 
proved  strong  enough  to  repel  an  attack  by  the  Dutch  in  1624. 
The  city  was  completely  destroyed  and  partly  submerged  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  the  28th  of  October  1746,  in  which  about 
6000  persons  perished.  The  new  dty  was  strongly  fortified  and 
figured  prominently  in  the-  struggle  for  independence,  and  also 
in  the  various  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  republic. 
Its  political  autonomy  dates  from  1836,  when  it  was  made  a 
coast  department.  The  Callao  fortifications  were  bombarded  by 
a  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Mendez  Nufiez  on  the  2nd  of  May 
x86i5,  when  there  were  heavy  losses  both  in  lives  and  material. 
Again,  in  1880,  the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  Chileans,  though 
it  was  almost  defenceless,  and  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
invaders  after  the  capture  of  Lima  in  the  following  year.  Before 
the  surrender  all  the  Peruvian  naval  vessels  in  the  harbour  were 
sunk,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

CALLCOTT,  SIR  AUGUSTUS  WALL  (1775^1844),  English 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  at  Kensington  in  1779  and  died 
the/e  in  1844.  His  first  study  was  music;  and  he  sang  for 
several  years  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  But  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  had  determined  to  give  up  music,  and  had  exhibited 
his  first  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  gradually  rose  to 
distinction,  and  was  elected  an  associate  in  1807  and  an  aca- 
demician in  1810.  In  1827  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ; 
and,  seven  years  later,  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  royal 
pictures.  His  two  prindpal  subject  pictures — "  Raphael  and 
the  Fornarina,"  and  "  Milton  dictating  to  his  Daughters,"  are 
much  inferior  to  his  landscapes,  which  are  placed  in  the  highest 
class  by  their  refined  taste  and  quiet  beauty. 

His  wife,  Maua,  Lady  Callcott  (i  786-1844),  whom  he  married 
in  1827,  was  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Dundas  and  widow  of 
Captain  Thomas  Graham,  R.N.  (d.  1822).  With  her  first  husband 
she  travelled  in  India,  South  Africa  and  South  America,  where 
she  acted  for  some  time  as  teacher  of  Donna  Maria,  who  became 
queen  of  Portugal  in  1826;  and  in  the  company  of  her  second 
husband  she  spent  much  time  in  the  south  of  Europe.  She 
published  accounts  of  her  visits  to  India  (1812),  and  to  the 
environs  of  Rome  (1820);  Memoirs  of  Poussin  (1820);  a 
History  of  France;  a  History  of  Spain  (1828);  Essays  toward  a 
History  of  PaitUing  (1836);  LUtU  Arthur's  History  of  England 
(1836);  and  the  Scripture  Herbal  (1842). 

CALLCOTT,  JOHN  WALL  (1766-1821),  English  musician, 
brother  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  was  bom  at  Kensington  on  the 
2oth  of  November  1766.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  day-school,  where  he  continued  for  five  years, 
studying  chiefly  Latin  and  Greek.  During  this  time  he  frequently 
went  to  Kensington  church,  in  the  repairs  of  which  his  father. was 
employed,  and  the  impression  he  received  on  hearing  the  organ 
of  that  church  seems  to  have  roused  his  love  for  music.  The 
organist  at  that  time  was  Henry  Whitney,  from  whom  Callcott 
received  his  first  musical  instmction.  He  did  not,  however, 
choose  music  as  a  profession,  as  he  wished  to  become  a  surgeon. 
But  on  witnessing  a  surgical  operation  he  found  his  nervous 
system  so  seriously  affected  by  the  sight,  that  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  His  intimacy  with  Dr  Arnold  and 
other  leading  musidans  of  the  day  procured  him  access  to  artistic 
drcles;  he  was  deputy  organist  at  St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  from  1783  to  1785,  in  which  year  his  success- 
ful competition  for  three  out  of  the  four  prize  medals  offered  by 


the  "  Catch  Club  "  soon  spread  his  reputation  as  omiposer  of 
glees,  catches,  canons  and  other  pieces  of  concerted  vocal  music 
The  compositions  with  which  he  won  these  medals  were — ^the 
catch  "  O  beauteous  fair,"  the  canon  "  Blessed  is  be,-'  and  the 
glee  "  Dull  repining  sons  of  care."  In  these  and  other  similar 
compositions  he  displays  considerable  skill  and  talent,  and  some 
of  his  glees  retain  their  popularity  at  the  present  day.  In  1787 
Callcott  helped  Dr  Amold  and  others  to  form  the  "  Gke  Club." 
In  1789  he  became  one  of  the  two  organists  at  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  and  from  1793  ^  1^2  ^^  was  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans.  As  an  instmmental  composer  Callcott  never 
succeeded,  not  even  after  he  had  taken  lessons  from  Haydn.  B  ut 
of  far  greater  importance  than  his  compositions  are  his  theoretical 
writings.  His  Musical  Grammar,  published  in  1806  (3rd  ed., 
18 1 7),  was  long  considered  the  standard  English  work  of  musical 
instruction,  and  in  spite  of  its  being  antiqiuited  when  compared 
with  modem  standards,  it  remains  a  scholarly  and  ludd  treatment 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  Callcott  was  a  mucfa-esteemcd 
teacher  of  music  for  many  years.  In  x8oo  he  took  his  degree  of 
Mus.D.  at  Oxford,  where  fifteen  years  earlier  he  had  received  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  and  in  1805  he  succeeded  Dr  Crotch 
as  musical  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  his  artistic  career  was  twice  interrapted  by  the  failure  of 
his  mental  powers.  He  died  at  Bristol  after  much  suffering  on 
the  15th  of  May  x82x.  A  posthumous  collection  of  his  most 
favourite  vocal  pieces  was  published  in  1824  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life  by  his  son-in-law,  William  Horsley,  himself  a  composer 
of  note. 

Callcott's  son,  William  Hutchims  Callcott  (i  807-1883),  in- 
herited to  a  large  extei^t  the  musical  gifts  of  his  father.  His  song, 
"  The  last  man,"  and  his  anthem,  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord,"  were  his  best-known  compositions. 

CALLIAS,  tyrant  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  With  the  assistance 
of  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain,  be  contem- 
plated the  subjugation  of  the  whole  island.  But  finding  that 
Philip  was  unwilling  to  help  him,  Callias  had  recourse  to  the 
Athenians,  although  he  had  previously  (350  B.C.)  been  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  them  With  the  support  of  Demosthenes,  he 
was  enabled  to  condude  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  tribute 
formerly  paid  by  Eretria  and  Oreus  to  Athens  was  handed  over 
to  him.  But  his  plan  of  uniting  the  whole  of  Euboea  under  his 
rule,  with  Chalds  as  capital,  was  frustrated  by  Philip,  who  set  up 
tyrants  chosen  by  himself  at  Eretria  and  Oreus.  Subsequently, 
when  Philip's  attention  was  engaged  upon  Thrace,  the  Athenians 
in  conjunction  with  Callias  drove  out  these  tyrants,  and  ri^lliay 
thus  became  master  of  the  island  (Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  58; 
Epistola  Pkilippi,  p.  159;  Diod.  Sic.  zvi.  74).  At  the  end  of  his 
life  he  appears  to  have  lived  at  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  pro- 
posed to  confer  the  dtizcnship  upon  him  (Aeschines,  Contra 
Ctesipkontem,  85,  87). 

CALLIAS  and  HIPPONICUS,  two  names  borne  alternately  by 
the  heads  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  Athenian  family. 
During  the  sth  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  the  office  of  daduckus  or 
torch-bearer  at  the  Elcusinian  mysteries  was  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  the  family  till  its  extinction.  The  following  members 
deserve  mention. 

1.  Callias,  the  second  of  the  name,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490)  in  priestly  attire.  Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Cimon,  probably  about  445  B.C.,  he  was  sent  to  Susa  to  conclude 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  a  treaty  of  peace  afterwards 
misnamed  the  "  peace  of  Cimon."  Cimon  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  peace  with 
Persia  (see  CmoN).  At  all  events  Callias's  mission  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  successful;  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason 
on  his  return  to  Athens  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents. 

Sec  Herodotus  vii.  151;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  4;  Demosthenes.  Z}^ 
Falsa  Legatione,  p.  428 ;  urote  recognizes  the  treaty  as  a  historical 
fact,  History  ofCreecCf  ch.  xlv.,  while  Curtius,  bk.  iii.ch.  ti.,  denies  the 
conclusion  of  any  formal  treaty;  sec  also  Ed.  Meyer,  Fcrsckumgen, 
ii. ;  J.  B.  Bury  in  Hermathena,  xxiv.  (1898). 

2.  HiPPOKicus,  son  of  the  ahove.  Together  with  Eurymcdon 
he  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  in  the  incursion  into  Boeotian 
territory  (426  B.C.)  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Delium  (434). 
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Hh  wife,  whom  he  divorced,  subsequently  became  the  wife  of 

Ferides;  oae  of  his  dau^ters,  Hipparete,  married  Alcibiades; 

another,  the  wife  of  Theodorus,  was  the  mother  of  the  orator 

Isoaatcs. 

See  Thocydadca  iii.  91;  Died.  Sic.  xli.  65:  Andocides,  Contra 
ALAia^gm,  13. 

J.  Caluas,  son  of  the  above,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  was 
Mtorious  for  his  profligacy  and  extravagance,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  the  comic  poets  as  an  example  of  a  degenerate  Athenian 
(Aristophanes,  Frogs,  429,  Birds,  283,  and  schol.  Andocides,  De 
Mystaiis,  110-131).  Th£  scene  of  Xenophon's  Symposium  and 
Plato's  Protaioras  was  laid  at  his  house.  He  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  absolute  poverty  and,  according  to  Aelian  (  Var.  Hist.  iv. 
;3),  committed  suicide,  but  there  b  no  confirmation  of  this.  In 
^Hte  of  his  dissipated  life  he  played  a  certain  part  in  public 
aJlaxrs.  In  392  he  was  in  command  of  the  Athem'an  hoplites  at 
Gmnth,  when  the  Spartans  were  defeated  by  Iphicrates.  In  371 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  make  terms  with  Sparta. 
The  peace  which  was  the  result  was  called  after  him  the  "  peace 
afCaflias." 

See  Xenophon,  HelUnica,  W,  5,  vi.  3;  and  Dblian  League. 

CAUOIACiraS,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  the  second  half  of  the 
5th  century  B.C.  Ancient  critics  associate  him  with  Calamis, 
vhoce  relative  be  may  have  been.  He  is  given  credit  for  two 
iaveatioas,  the  Corinthian  cdumn  and  the  running  borer  for 
drCUttg  marble.  The  most  certain  facts  in  regard  to  him  are  that 
be  sculptured  some  dancing  Laconian  maidens,  and  made  a 
gokkn  lamp  for  the  Erechtheum  (about  408  B.C.);  and  that  he 
Bed  to  spoiil  his  works  by  over-refinement  and  excessive  labour. 

CALUHACHOS*  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  a  native  of 
Cjrreiie  and  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Battiadae, 
flourished  about  250  B.C.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  suburbs  of 
Akxandria,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  grammarians 
aad  poets  were  his  pupils.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  (about  240).  His 
Pimakes  (tablets),  in  120  books,  a  critical  and  chronologically 
amsged  catalogue  of  the  library,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  history 
of  Greek  literature.  According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  about  800 
works,  in  verse  and  i»ose;  of  these  only  six  hymns,  sixty-four 
epigranis  and  some  fragments  are  extant;  a  considerable 
fragment  of  the  HecaU,  an  idyllic  epic,  has  also  been  discovered 
ia  the  Raincr  papsrri  (see  Kcnyon  in  Classical  Review,  November 
tSo3).  His  Coma  Berenices  is  only  known  from  the  celebrated 
imtatioa  of  Catullus.  His  Aiiia  (causes)  was  a  collection  of 
degiac  poems  in  four  books,  dealing  with  the  foundation  of 
dties.  fdigious  ceremonies  and  other  customs.  According  to 
Qciatilian  {Insiit.  x.  r.  58)  he  was  the  chief  of  the  elegiac  poets; 
faisdegies  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and  imitated  by 
Ovid,  Catullus  and  especially  Propertius.  The  extant  hymns 
are  extremely  learned,  and  written  in  a  laboured  and  artificial 
tt)k.  The  epigrams,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind^ 
bavt  been  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  Art  and  learn- 
ii:C  are  his  chief  characteristics,  unrelieved  by  any  real  poetic 
psius;  in  the  words  of  Ovid  (Amores,  i.  1 5) — 

**  Quamvis  ingenio  non  valet,  arte  valet.** 

EotTtows! — Hymns,  epigrams  and  fragments  (the  last  collected 
bjr  Bcniley)  by  j.  A.  Ernesti  (1761).  and  O.  Schneider  (1870-1873) 
'««h  eUborace  indices  and  cacunuses) ;  hymns  and  epigrams,  by 
*L  Metaeke  (1861).  and  U.  WiUroowiu-Mellendodf  O897).  See  Neue 
BiKksbuke  ams  der  HekaU  des  Kallimockus,  by  T.  Ooroperz  (1893) : 
«:«  G.  Knaack.  CaUimackea  (1896):  A.  Beltrami.  CV  Inni  di  Calli- 
*ak»  #  li  Somo  di  Terpandro  (1896) :  K.  Kuiper.  Sludia  CaUimackea 
'1S96J;  A.  Hamecte,  Let  EPigrammes  de  Qutimaque:  itude  critique 
fti  shctrt  (Paris.  1907).  There  are  English  translations  (vene)  by 
W  Dodd  (1755)  and  H.  W.  Tytler  (179}) ;  (ptx»e)  by  J.  Banks  (1856). 
be?  iho  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Qass.  Scbol.  1.  (cd.  1906),  p.  122. 

CAUiHUS  of  Ephesus,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets 
s&d  the  creator  of  the  poU  tical  and  warlike  elegy.  He  is  su  pposed 
to  have  flourished  between  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Ganerii  and  their  expulsion  by  Alyattes  (630-560  ex.)*  During 
iijs  lifetime  his  own  ooimtrymen  were  also  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
(ieath  struggle  with  the  Magnesians.  These  two  events  give  the 
bey  to  hb  poetry,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  rouse  the  indolent 


lonians  to  a  sense  of  patriotism.    Only  scanty  fragments  of  his 

poems  remain;  the  longest  of  these  (preserved  in  Stobaeus, 

Plorilegium,  li.  19)  has  even  been  ascribed  to  Tyrtaeua.  /  • 

Edition  of  the  fragments  by  N.  Bach  (1831).  and  in  Beivk,  Poelag 
Lyrici  Craeci  (1882).  On  the  date  of  Calhnus,  we  the  histories  of 
Greek  literature  by  Mure  and  MUlIer;  G.  H.  Bode,  CesckicfUe  der 
helieniuhen  Dickikunsl,  ii.  pt.  i.  (1838);  and  G.  Geiger,  Do  Callini 
Aetate  (1877),  who  places  him  earlier,  about  642. 

CALLIOPE,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  so  named  from  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  vioce  (Gr.  icd^Xof »  beauty;  6^,  voice).  In  Hesiod  she 
was  the  last  of  the  nine  sisters,  but  yet  enjoyed  a  supremacy  over 
the  others.    (See  also  Muses,  The.) 

CALLIRRHOE,  in  Greek  legend,  second  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Achelous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon  (g.t.)-  At  her  earnest 
request  her  husband  induced  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia, 
and  the.  father  of  his  first  wife  AisinoC  (or  Alphesiboea),  to  hand 
over  to  him  the  necklace  and  peplus  (robe)  of  Harmonia  (f.*.)* 
that  he  might  dedicate  them  at  Delphi  to  complete  the  cure  of 
his  madness.  When  Phegeus  discovered  that  they  were  really 
meant  for  Callirrhoe,  he  gave  orders  for  Alcmaeon  to  be  wayUid 
and  killed  (ApoUodorus  iii.  7,  9.  5-7;  Thucydides  il.  102). 
Callirrhoe  now  implored  the  gods  that  her  two  young  sons  might 
grow  to  manhood  at  once  and  avenge  their  father's  death. 
This  was  granted,  and  her  sons  Amphoterus  and  Acaman  slew 
Phegeus  with  his  two  sons,  and  returning  with  the  necklace  and 
peplus  dedicated  them  at  Delphi  (Ovid,  Metam.  ix.  413). 

CALUSTHENBS  (c.  360-328  B.C.),  of  Olynthus,  Greek  historian, 
a  relative  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  through  whose  recommendation 
he  was  a^Minted  to  attend  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  censured  Alexander's  adoption  of  oriental 
customs,  inveighing  especially  against  the  servile  ceremony  of 
adoration.  Having  thereby  greatly  offended  the  king,  he  was 
accused  of  being  privy  to  a  treasonable  conspiracy  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died  from  torture  or  disease.  His  melan- 
choly end  wascommemorated  in  a  special  treatise  (KoXXiotiinjc 
4  rtfi.  i^jSwi)  by  his  friend  Theophrastus,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  during  a  visit  to  Athens.  Callisthenes  wrote 
ah  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  a  history  of  Greece  from 
the  peace  of  Antalddas  (387)  to  the  Phocian  war  (357),  a 
history  of  the  Phocian  war  and  other  works,  all  of  which  have 
perished.  The  romantic  life  of  Alexander,  the  basis  of  all  the 
Alexander  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  originated  during  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  but  in  its  present  form  belongs  to  the 
3rd  century  a.d.  Its  author  is  usually  known  as  pseudo-Callis- 
thenes,  although  in  the  Latin  translation  by  Julius  Valerius 
Alexander  Polenuus  (beginning  of  the  4th  century)  it  is  ascribed 
to  a  certain  Aesopus;  Aristotle,  Antisthenes,  Onesicritus  and 
Arrian  have  also  been  credited  with  the  authorship.  There  are 
also  Syrian,  Armenian  and  Slavonic  versions,  in  addition  to 
four  Greek  versions  (two  in  prose  and  two  in  verse)  in  the  middle 
ages  (see  Krumbachcr,  Gtsckickte  der  byzantirtischen  LiUeratur, 
1897,  p.  849).  Valerius's  translation  was  completely  superseded 
by  that  of  Leo,  arch-priest  of  Naples  in  the  xoth  century,  the  so- 
called  Historia  de  Preliis. 

See  Scriptores  rerum  Alexandri  Magni  (by  C.  W.  MOlkr,  in  the 
Didot  edition  of  Arrian,  1846),  containing  the  genuine  fragments 
and  the  text  of  the  pseudo-Callisthencs,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion; A.  Wcstermann.  De  CaUisthene  CHyntkio  et  Pseudo-Caltistkene 
Commontatio  (i8;)8-i842):  J.  Zacher.  Pseudo-CaUistkenes  (1867); 
W.  Christ,  Ceschuhte  der  irieckiscken  Litteratur  (1898),  pp.  363.  819: 
article  by  Edward  Meyer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Atltemeine  Ency- 
klopAdie;  A.  Ausfeld,  Zur  Kritik  des  irieckiscken  Alexanderromans 
(Bruchsal,  1894):  Plutarch,  Alexander,  52-55;  Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  to- 
14;  Diog.  LaCrtius  v.  I;  Quintus  Curtius  viii.  5-13;  Suidas  s.v. 
See  also  Alexander  the  Great  (ad  fin.).  For  the  Latin  trans- 
lations see  Teuffcl'Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature  (Eng.  trans.)< 
§  399 ;  and  M.  Schanz,  Cesckukte  der  romiscken  Litteratur,  iv.  I .,  p.  43. 

CALLISTO,  in  Greek  mythology,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  daughter 
of  lycaon  and  companion  of  Artemis.  She  was  transformed  into 
a  bear  as  a  penalty  for  having  borne  to  2Je\a  a  son,  Areas,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Arcadians.  Hera,  2^us  and  Artemis  are  all 
mentioned  as  the  authors  of  the  transformation.  Areas,  when 
hunting,  encountered  the  bear  Callisto,  and  would  have  shot  her. 
had  not  Zeus  with  swift  wind  carried  up  both  to  the  skies,  where 
he  placed  them  as  a  constellation.    In  another  version,  she  was 
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slain  by  Artemis.    Callisto  was  originally  only  an  epithet  of  the 

Arcadian  Artemis  herself. 

See  ApoHodorus  iii.  8;  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  381-530:  R.  Franx,  Dt 
Callistus  fabula  (1890),  which  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  various 
forms  of  the  legend. 

CAUISTRATUS,  Alexandrian  grammarian,  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  and  century  B.C.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  p( 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  who  were  distinctively  called 
AristophaneL  Callistratus  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  Greek  poets;  a  few  fragments  of  his  com- 
mentaries have  been  preserved  in  the  various  collections  of 
scholia  and  in  Athenaeus.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  miscel- 
laneous work  called  Sv/i/uxrd,  used  by  the  Utter  lexicographers, 
and  of  a  treatise  on  courtesans  (Athenaeus  iii  12$  B,  xiii.  591  D). 
He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Callistratus,  the  pupil  and  successor 

of  Isocrates  and  author  of  a  history  of  Heradea  in  Pontus. 

See  R.  Schmidt.  De  Callistrato  Aristophaneo,  appended  to 
A.  Nauck's  Aristopkanis  ByManiii  Frapiunla  (1848);  alaoC.  W. 
Mailer,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Cnuafrum,  iv.  p.  353  note. 

CALLISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  poet,  only  known  as  the  author 
of  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Harmodius  (q.v.)  and  Aristogeiton.  This 
ode,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Athenaeus  (p.  695),  has  been  beauti- 
fully translated  by  Thomas  Moore. 

CALLISTRATUS,  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  probably 
flourished  in  the  3rd  century.  He  wrote  'Ex^pdaea,  descriptions 
of  fourteen  works  of  art  in  stone  or  brass  by  distinguished 
artists.  This  little  work,  which  is  written  in  a  dry  and  aJfected 
style,  without  any  real  artistic  feeling,  is  usually  edited  with  the 

EI«&Mf  of  Philostratus. 

Edition  by  Schenkl-Reiich  CTeubner  series,  1902) ;  see  also  C  G. 
Hey  ne,  Opuscula  Academtca^  v.  pp.  196-33 1  >  with  commentary  on  the 
DescHptiones;  F.  Jacobs,  Anmadvtrsioncs  criticae  in  CaUistrati 
ttatuas  (1797)* 

CALLISTRATUS  of  Aphidnae,  Athenian  orator  and  general  in 
the  4th  century  b.c  For  many  years,  as  prostates^  he  supported 
Spartan  interests  at  Athens.  On  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
lliebans  to  stirrender  Oropus,  which  on  his  advice  they  had  been 
allowed  to  occupy  temporarily,  Callistratus,  despite  his  mag- 
nificent defence  (which  so  impressed  Demosthenes  that  he 
resolved  to  study  oratory),  was  condemned  to  death,  361  B.C. 
He  fled  to  Methone  in  Macedonia,  and  on  his  return  to  Athens 

in  355  he  was  executed. 

See  Xenophon.  HeUtnica^  iiL  3.  vL  3 ;  LycurguSi  In  Lmcr.  93. 

CAU/yt,  JACQUES  (1592-1635),  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  where  his  father,  Jean  Callot,  was  a  herald- 
at-aiins.  He  early  discovered  a  very  strong  predilection  for  art, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  quitted  home  without  his  father's 
consent,  and  set  out  for  Rome  where  he  intended  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  Being  utterly  destitute  of  funds  he  joined  a  troop  of 
Bohemians,  and  arrived  in  their  company  at  Florence.  In  this 
city  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  court,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  study;  but  he 
removed  in  a  short  time  to  Rome,  where,  however,  he  was 
recognized  by  some  relatives,  who  immediately  compelled  him 
to  return  home.  Two  years  after  this,  and  when  only  fourteen 
years  old,  he  again  left  France  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  reached  Turin  before  he  was  overtaken  by  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  despatched  in  quest  of  him.  As  his 
enthusiasm  for  art  remained  undiminished  after  these  disappoint- 
ments, he  was  at  last  allowed  to  accompany  the  duke  of  Lorraine's 
envoy  to  the  papal  court.  His  first  care  was  to  study  the  art  of 
design,  of  which  in  a  short  time  he  became  a  perfect  master. 
Philip  Thomasin  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the  graver,  which, 
however,  he  ultimately  abandoned,  substituting  the  point  as 
better  adapted  for  his  purposes.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Cosimo  XL,  the  Maecenas  of 
these  times.  On  returning  to  his  native  country  he  was  warmly 
received  by  the  then  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  adxnired  and  encour- 
aged him.  As  his  fame  was  now  spread  abroad  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  many  distinguished  persona  gave  him 
commissions  to  execute.  By  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries,  he  was  commissioned  to  engrave  a  design  of 
the  siege  of  Breda;  and  at  the  request  of  Louis  XHI.  he  designed 
the  siege  of  Rochelle  and  the  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Rf.    When, 


however,  in  1631  he  was  desired  by  that  monarch  V>  execnte  ao 
engraving  of  the  siege  of  Nancy,  which  he  had  just  taken,  Calk>t 
refused,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  thumb  than  do 
anything  against  the  honour  of  my  prince  and  of  my  country  "; 
to  which  Louis  replied  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  was  happy  in 
possessing  such  subjects  as  Callot  Shortly  after  this  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  from  which  the  king  fadled  to  allure  turn  with 
the  offer  of  a  handsome  pension.  He  engraved  in  a}l  about  1600 
pieces,  the  best  of  which,  are  those  executed  in  aquafortis.  No 
one  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  talent  for  grouping  a 
large  number  of  figures  in  a  small  space,  and  of  representing  with 
two  or  three  bold  strokes  the  expression,  action  and  peculiar 
features  of  each  individuaL  Freedom,  variety  and  nal'scU 
characterize  all  his  pieces.  His  Fairs,  his  Miseries  of  War,  his 
Sieges,  his  Temptation  of  St  Anthony  and  his  Conversion  of  St 
Paid  are  the  best-known  of  his  plates. 

See  also  Edouard  Meaume,  Rechtrches  sur  la  tit  dt  Jaeqmts  CaUet 
(i860). 

CALLOVIAN  (from  Callovium,  the  Ladnized  form  of  Rellaways, 
a  village  not  far  from  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire),  in  geology,  the 
name  introduced  by  d'Orbigny  for  the  strata  which  constitute 
the  base  of  the  Oxfordian  or  lowermost  stage  of  the  Middle 
Oolites.  The  term  used  by  d'Orbigny  in  1844  was  "  KeUovien," 
subsequently  altered  to  "  Callovien  "  in  1849;  William  Smith 
wrote  "KeUaways"  or  "Kelloways  Stone"  towards  the  dose 
of  the  z8th  century.  In  England  it  is  now  usual  to  speak  of  the 
Kellaways  Beds;  these  comprise  (x)  the  Kellaways  Rock, 
alternating  dasrs  and  sands  with  frequent  but  irregular  con- 
cretionary calcareous  sandstones,  with  abundant  fossils;  and 
(2)  a  lower  division,  the  Kellaways  Clay,  which  often  contains 
much  sdenite  but  is  poor  in  fossils.  The  lithological  characters 
are  impeisistent,  and  the  sandy  phase  encroadies  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  upon  the  true  Oxford  Clay.  The  rocks 
may  be  traced  from  Wiltshire  into  Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  well  exposed,  in  the  cliffs  at 
Scarborough  and  Gristhorpe,  at  Hackness  (90  ft.),  Newtondale 
(80  ft.)  and  Kepwick  (too  ft.).  In  Yorkshire,  however,  the 
Callovian  rocks  lie  upon  a  somewhat  higher  palaeoatdogical 
horizon  than  in  Wiltshire.  In  England,  KeppUrilcs  cattoriemsis 
is  taken  as  the  zone  fossil;  other  common  forms  are  Cosmocetas 
modiclare^  C.  gowerianumf  BHemnites  oweni,  Ancytocaras  caUo- 
viense,  NauiUus  caUaviensiSf  A  vkula  ovaliSf  Gryphaea  biicbataf  &c 

On  the  European  continent  the  "  Callovien  "  stage  is  used  in  a 
sense  that  is  not  exactly  synonymous  with  the  English  Callovian; 
it  is  employed  to  embrace  beds  that  lie  both  higher  and  lower  in 
the  time-scale.  Thus,  the  continental  CaUovien  includes  the 
following  zones: — 


Upper  Callovien, 
(Diveaien) 


Lower  Callovien 


Zone  of  PeHoceras  aOdtia,  Cosmoceras  Duneami, 
Quensttdtoceras  Lamberli  and  Q.  maria; 

'Zone  of  Reineckia  anceps,  Slepkanoctras  coro- 
natum  and  Cosmoceras  jason  and  a  lover 
cone  of  C.  gowerianum  and  MacroeepkaliUs 

.    macroctpkalus. 

Rocks  of  Callovian  age  (according  to  the  continental  classifica- 
tion) are  widdy  spread  in  Europe,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  insukr  masses,  was  covered  by  the  Callovian  Sea.  The 
largest  of  these  land  areas  lay  over  Scandinavia  and  Finland, 
and  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the  40th  meridian.  In  arctic 
regions  these  rocks  have  been  discovered  in  Spitzbergen,  Franz 
JcMef  Land,  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  Siberia.  They 
occur  in  the  Hebrides  and  Skye  and  in  EngUnd  as  indicated 
above.  In  France  they  are  well  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Calvados 
between  Trouville  and  Dives,  where  the  mads  and  clays  are 
300  ft.  thick.  In  the  Ardennes  clays  bearing  pyrites  and  oolitic 
limonite  are  about  30  ft.  thick.  Around  Poitiers  the  Callovian 
is  xoo  ft.  thick,  but  the  formation  thins  in  the  direction  of  the 
Jura. 

Clays  and  shales  with  ferruginous  oolites  rq)resent  theCaUovian 
of  Germany;  while  in  Russia  the  deposits  of  this  age  are  mainly 
argillaceous.  In  North  America  Callovian  fossils  are  found  in 
California;  in  South  .America  in  Bolivia.  In  Africa  they  have 
been  found  in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  in  Somaliland  and  Zanzibar, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar.    In  India  they  are 
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fcpRscBted  by  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Chari  series  of 

Catch.    Callovian  rocks  are  also  recorded  from  New  Guinea 

aadthe  Moluccas. 

See  JvaASSic;  abo  A.  de  Lapparent.  TraUS  de  ^Utoptt  voL  fl. 
(Sth  ed..  1906),  and  H.  B.  Woodward,  **  The  Juraanc  Rocks  of 
Britain,'*  Mn^.  CeaL  Sunty,  voL  v.  (J.  A.  H.) 

CALM,  an  adjective  meaning  peaceful,  quiet;  particularly 
Bscd  of  the  weather,  free  &om  wind  or  storm,  or  of  the  sea, 
opposed  to  rough.  The  word  appears  in  French  calme,  through 
vkkh  it  came  into  F-ngiwii^  in  Spanish,  Fbrtuguese  and  Italian 
«/■».  Most  authorities  follow  Dies  {Etym.  WMerhuek  der 
nmniickem  Sprachem)  in  tracing  the  origin  to  ihe  Low  Latin 
csiiais.  an  adaptation  of  Greek  aoD/io,  burning  heat,  jcoictv,  to  bum. 
The  PoctQgoeae  talwia  has  this  mfsning  ss  well  as  that  of  quiet. 
TkeooBaczkm  would  be  heat  of  the  day,  rest  during  that  poiod, 
10  quiet,  rest,  peaccfulneSs.  The  insertion  of  the  I,  which  in 
E&^ish  ptooundation  disappears,  is  probably  due  to  the  Latin 
td«r,  heat,  with  which  the  word  was  associated. 

CAUBTy  mOIVB  AUGUim  (167S-1757),  French  Bene- 
fictiae,  was  bom  at  Mes&Q-la-Hoxgne  on  the  36th  of  February 
X672.  At  the  a^e  of  seventeen  he  joined  the  Benedictine  order, 
ifid  in  169S  was  appointed  to  teach  theology  and  philosophy  at 
the  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier.  He  was  successively  prior  at  Lay, 
abbot  at  Nancy  and  of  Steones  in  Lorraine.  He  died  in  Paris 
«i  the  35th  of  October  1757.  The  erudition  of  Calmet's  ezegeti- 
eal  writings  won  him  a  reputation  that  was  not  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  they  have  failed  to  stand  the  test 
of  modem  scholarship,  "nie  most  noteworthy  are: — Cornmeniain 
ie  U  BihU  (Paris,  33  vols.,1 707-1 7t6),  and  DietiamuUre  kUhrique, 
ffc«ra#*»««r,  cnHqitc,  tkrotuiopqttt  et  UUtral  de  la  BibU  (Paris, 
s  lih^  1790).  These  and  numerous  other  works  and  editions  of 
the  Bible  sie  known  only  to  students,  but  as  a  pioneer  in  a  branch 
of  Khfical  study  which  received  a  wide  development  in  the 
X9th  ocntmy,  Calmet  b  worthy  of  remembrance.  As  a  historic 
cd  writer  he  is  best  known  by  his  Hisloin  eccUsiaUiqut  et 
tmU  de  la  Lorraine  (Nancy,  1738),  founded  on  original  research 
asdvazaoos  useful  works  on  Lorraine,  of  which  a  fidl  list  is  given 
^\l^mioa^%  DicHmmaire  de  la  Bible, 

See  A.  Difoc,  NeiUe  hiegnpkiq^  et  UUinire  tnr  Dom  Amputim 
Ceimfd  (Nancy,  i860). 

CAUn^  a  market  town  and  municipal  borou^  in  the  Chippen- 
bam  parliamentary  division  of  Wfltahire,  En^and,  99  m.  west 
ef  London  fay  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3457. 
Area,  356  acres.  It  Ucs  in  the  vaUey  of  the  CaJne,  and  is  sur- 
nvnded  by  the  high  table-land  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
Kazfbonmgh  Downs.  The  church  of  St  Mark  has  a  nave  with 
dgaUe  aisles,  and  massive  late  Norman  pQlais  and  arches.  The 
low,  which  fen  in  1638,  was  perhaps  rebuill  by  Inigo  Jones. 
Odicr  notewmthy  building  are  a  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Jtdm  Bentley  in  1660,  and  the  town-haU.  Bacon-curing  is  the 
staple  indnstxy,  and  there  are  flour,  flax  and  paper  mills.  The 
aHoiufactnre  of  broaddoth,  once  of  great  importance,  is  almost 
extiact.  Calne  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldmnen  and 
twelve  councillors. 

In  the  loth  century  Calne  (Cofiiio,  ICo/im)  was  the  site  of  a 
palace  of  the  Wcst-Sazon  kings.  Calne  was  the  scene  of  the 
synod  of  978  when,  during  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
abbacy,  the  floor  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  the  councillors, 
leaving  Archbiahop  Dunstan  alone  standing  upon  a  beam. 
Here  also  a  witenagemot  was  summoned  in  997.  In  the  Domes- 
day Survey  Calne  appears  as  a  royal  borough;  it  comprised 
forty-seven  burgesses  and  was  not  assessed  in  hides.  In  1565 
the  borou^  possessed  a  gild  merchant,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  two  ^d  stewards.  Calne  claimed  to  have  received  a  charter 
fren  Ste^ien  and  a  confirmation  of  the  same  from  Henry  III., 
bet  no  teoord  of  these  is  extant,  and  the  charter  actually  issued 
to  the  borough  by  James  11.  in  1687  apparently  never  came  into 
keoci  The  borou|^  returned  two  membeis  to  parliament  more 
« less  inegnlariy  from  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  I.  until  the 
Kefainn  Bill  of  1833.  From  th^  date  the  borough  returned  one 
iifnihr  r  only  until,  by  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  the 
anmilkd     In  1303  Lodovicus  de  Bello  Monte, 


prebendary  of  Salisbuiy,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  Saturday  market 
at  the  manor  of  Cahie,  and  a  three  days'  fair  at  the  feast  Of 
St  Mary  Magdalene;  the  latter  was  only  abandoned  in  the  X9th 
century.  Cahie  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  doth 
manufacture  in  the  west  of  En^and,  but  the  industry  is  extinct 

CALOMEU  a  drug  consisting  of  mercurous  chloride,  mercury 
subchloride,  HgiCl«,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  the  miner^ 
hon-quickrilver,  found  as  translucent  crystals  belon^ng  to  the 
tetragonal  system,  with  an  adamantine  lustre,  and  a  dir^  white 
grey  or  brownish  colour.  The  chief  localities  are  Idria,  Ober- 
moschd,  Horowits  in  Bavaria  and  Almaden  in  Spain.  It  was 
used  in  medidne  as  early  as  the  i6th  century  under  the  names 
Draco  mUigalus,  Matma  melaBorum,  A  qmla  oAo,  Mercurius  dmUis ; 
later  it  became  known  as  calomel,  a  luune  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  mX^i,  beautiful,  and  liftXas,  black,  in  aUusion 
to  its  blackening  by  ammonia,  or  from  loaXAi  and  liftXi,  honey, 
from  ita  sweet  taste.  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  mercury  in 
chlorine,  or  by  r«iucing  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate) 
with  mercury  or  sulphurous  add.  It  is  manufactured  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  mercurous  sulphate  and  common  salt  in  iron 
retorts,  and  condensing  the  sublimed  calomd  in  brick  chambers. 
In  the  wet  way  it  is  obtained  by  predpitating  a  mercurous  salt 
with  hydrochloric  add.  Calomel  is  a  white  powder  which 
sublimes  at  a  low  rei  heat;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  Boiling  with  stannous  chloride  solution  r«Miu(xs  it  to 
the  metal;  digestion  with  potassium  iodide  gives  mercurous 
iodide.  Nitric  add  oxidizes  it  to  mercuric  nitrate,  while 
potash  at  soda  decomposes  it  into  mercury  and  oxygen.  Long 
continued  boiling  with  water  gives  mercury  and  mercuric 
chloride;  dilute  hydrochloric  add  or  solutions  <A  alkaline 
chlorides  convert  it  into  mercuric  chloride  on  long  boiling. 

The  molecular  weight  of  mercurous  chloride  has  given  occasion 
for  much  discussion.  E.  Mitschorlich  determined  the  vapour 
density  to  be  8*3  (air  «■  i),  corresponding  to  HgCl.  The  supporters 
of  the  formula  HgiCls  pointed  out  that  dissociation  into  mercury 
and  mercuric  chloride  would  give  this  value,  since  mercury  is  a 
monatomic  dement.  After  contradictory  evidence  as  to  whether 
dissociation  did  or  did  not  occur,  it  was  finally  shown  by  Victor 
Meyer  and  W.  Harris  (1894)  that  a  rod  moistened  with  potash 
and  inserted  in  the  vapour  was  coloured  yellow,  and  so  con- 
dusivdy  proved  dissociation.  A.  Werner  determined  the  mole- 
cular weights  of  mercurous,  cuprous  and  silver  bromides,  iodides 
and  chlorides  in  pyridine  solution,  and  obtained  results  point- 
ing to  riie  formula  HgCl,  etc.  However,  the  double  formula, 
HgiQ%  has  been  oompletety  established  by  H.  B.  Baker  {Joum, 
Ckem.  Soe.j  r9oo,  77,  p.  646)  by  vapour  density  determinations 
of  the  absolutely  dry  substance. 

Calomd  possesses  certain  special  properties  and  uses  in 
medicine  which  are  dealt  with  here  as  a  supplement  to  the 
general  discussion  of  the  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of 
mercury  (q.v.).  Calomd  exerts  remote  actions  in  the  form  of 
mercuric  chloride.  The  spedfic  value  of  mercurous  chloride  is 
that  it  exerts  the  valuable  properties  of  mercuric  chloride  in  the 
safest  and  least  irritant  manner,  as  the  active  salt  is  continuously 
and  freshly  generated  in  small  quantities.  Its  pharmacopeitd 
preparations  are  the  "  Black  wash,"  in  which  calomel  and  lime 
react  to  form  mercurous  oxide,  a  pUl  still  known  as  "  Plummer's 
pill "  and  an  ointment.  Externally  the  salt  has  not  any  par- 
ticular advantage  over  other  mercurial  compounds,  despite  the 
existence  of  the  of5dal  ointment.  Internally  the  salt  is  given  in 
doses — for  an  adult  of  from  one-half  to  five  grains.  It  is  an 
admirable  aperient,  acting  espedally  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  causing  a  slight  increase  of  intestinal 
secretion.  The  stimulant  action  occurring  high  up  in  the  canal 
(duodenum  and  jejunum),  it  is  well  to  follow  a  dose  of  calomel 
with  a  saline  purgative  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  spedal 
value  of  the  drug  as  an  aperient  depends  on  its  antiseptic  power 
and  its  stimulation  of  the  liver.  The  stools  are  dark  green, 
containing  calomel,  mercuric  sulphide  and  bile  which,  owing  to 
the  antiseptic  action,  has  not  been  decomposed.  The  salt  is  often 
used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  but  is  probably  less  iiseful  than 
certain  other  mercurial  compounds.    It  is  also  employed  for 
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fumigadon;  the  patient  sits  naked  with  a  blanket  over  him,  on  a 
cane-bottomed  chair,  under  which  twenty  grains  of  calomel  are 
volatilised  by  a  spirit-lamp;  in  about  twenty  minutes  the 
calomel  is  effectually  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

CALOHNB,  CHARLES  ALEXANDRE  DB  (X734-Z803),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Douai  of  a  good  family.  He  entered  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  became  in  succession  advocate  to  the 
general  council  of  Artois,  procureur  to  the  parlement  of  Douai, 
master  of  requests,  then  intendant  of  Mctz  (1768)  and  of  Lille 
(1774).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  business  capacity, 
gay  and  careless  in  temperanKnt,  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
in  political  action.  In  ^e  terrible  crisis  of  affairs  preceding  the 
French  Revolution;  when  minister  after  minister  tried  in  vain 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  royal  treasury  and  was  disminsfd  for 
want  of  success,  Calonne  was  summoned  to  take  the  general 
control  of  affairs.  He  assumed  office  on  the  3rd  of  November 
X783.  He  owed  the  position  to  Vcrgennes,  who  for  three  years 
and  a  half  continued  to  support  him;  but  ^e  king  was  not  well 
disposed  towards  him,  and,  according  to  the  testinoony  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  his  reputation  withVthe  public  was  ex- 
tremely poor.  In  taking  office  he  found  "^00  millions  to  pay 
and  neither  money  nor  credit."  At  first  he  attempted  to 
develop  the  latter,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  by  means  of 
loans  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  its 
solvency.  In  October  1 785  he  recoined  the  gold  coinage,  and  he 
developed  the  caisse  d*  escompk.  But  these  measures  failing,  he 
proposed  to  the  king  the  suppression  of  internal  customs,  duties 
and  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  nobles  and  clergy.  Turgot 
and  Necker  had  attempted  these  reforms,  and  Calonne  attributed 
their  failure  to  the  malevolent  criticism  of  the  parlements. 
Therefore  he  had  an  assembly  of  "  notables  "  called  together  in 
January  1787.  Before  it  he  exposed  the  deficit  in  the  treasury, 
and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  subvention  terrUoriaU^ 
which  should  be  levied  on  all  property  without  distinction.  This 
suppression  of  privileges  was  badly  received  by  the  privileged 
rotables.  Calonne,  angered,  printed  his  reports  and  so  alienated 
the  court.  Louis  XVI.  dismissed  him  on  the  8th  of  April  1787 
and  exiled  him  to  Lorraine.  The  joy  was  general  in  Paris,  where 
Calonne,  accused  of  wishing  to  augment  the  imposts,  was  known 
as  "  Monsieur  Deficit."  In  reality  his  audacious  plan  of  reforms, 
which  Necker  took  up  later,  might  have  saved  the  monarchy  had 
it  been  firmly,  seconded  by  the  king.  Calonne  soon  afterwards 
passed  over  to  England,  and  during  his  residence  there  kept  up  a 
polemical  correspondence  with  Necker  on  the  finances.  In  z  789, 
when  the  statesiEencral  were  about  to  assemble,  he  crossed  over 
to  Flanders  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  offer  himself  for 
election,  but  he  was  sternly  forbidden  to  enter  France.  In 
revenge  he  f»ined  the  tmigrt  party  at  Cbblenz,  wrote  in  their 
favour,  and  expended  nearly  all  the  fortxme  brought  him  by  his 
wife,  a  wealthy  wiclow.  In  1803,  having  again  taken  up  hisabode 
in  London,  he  received  permission  from  Napoleon  to  return  to 
France.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  October  1803,  about  a  month 
after  his  arrival  in  his  native  country. 

See  Ch.  Gomel,  Les  Causes  financihesie  la  Rhdution  (Paris.  189^) ; 
R.  Stourm,  Les  Finances  de  fancien  rfgime  eldela  Revolution  (2  vols., 
Paris.  1885);  Suane,  La  Tactique  finandire  de  Calonne^  with  biblio- 
graphy (Paris,  1902). 

CAL0RB8CBNCB  (from  the  Lat.  color,  heat),  a  term  invented 
by  John  Tyndall  to  describe  an  optical  phenomenon,  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  the  conversion  of  rays  belonging  to  the  dark 
infn-red  portion  of  the  spectrum  into  the  more  refrangible  visible 
rays,  i.e.  heat  rays  into  rays  of  light.  Such  a  transformation 
had  not  previously  been  observed,  although  the  converse  pheno- 
menon, i.e.  the  conversion  of  short  waves  of  light  into  longer  or 
less  refrangible  waves,  had  been  shown  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  to 
occur  in  fluorescent  bodies.  Tyndall's  experiments,  however, 
were  carried  out  on  cjuite  different  lines,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  fluorescence  {q.v.).  His  method  was  to  sift  out  the  long 
dark  waves  which  are  associated  with  the  short  visible  waves 
constituting  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the  electric  arc  and  to 
concentrate  the  former  to  a  focus.  If  the  eye  was  placed  at  the 
focus,  no  sensation  of  light  was  observed,  although  small  pieces 


of  (iiarcoal  or  blackened  phtinum  foil  were  immediately  imised 
to  incandescence,  thus  giving  rise  to  visible  rays. 

The  experiment  is  more  easily  carrkd  out  with  the  electiic 
light  than  with  sunlight,  as  the  former  contains  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  visible  rays.    According  to  Tyndall,  90%  of  the 
radiation  from  the  electric  arc  is  non-luminous.    The  arc  being 
struck  in  the  usual  way  between  two  carix>ns,  a  concave  minor, 
placed  close  behind  it,  caused  a  laige  part  of  the  radiation  to  be 
directed  through  an  aperture  in  the  camera  and  cnncentiated  to 
a  focus  outside.    In  fiiont  of  the  aperture  were  placed  a  plate  of 
transparent  rock-salt,  and  a  flat  cell  of  thin  glass  oontaininc  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide.    Both  ro^-salt  and 
carbon  bisulphide  are  extremely  transparent  to  the  himinous 
and  also  to  the  infra-red  rays     The  iodine  in  the  aolotion, 
however,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  luminous  rays,  while 
transmitting  the  infra-red  rays  copiously,  so  that  in  aufficicnt 
thicknesses  the  solution  appears  nearly  black.     Owing  to  the 
inflammable  nature  of  carbon  bisulphide,  the  plate  of  rock-salt 
was  found  to  be  hardly  a  sufficient  protection,  and  Tyndall 
surrounded  the  iodine  cell  with  an  annular  vessel  through  which 
cold  water  was  made  to  flow.    Any  small  body  which  was  a  good 
absori)er  of  dark  rays  was  rapidly  heated  to  redness  when  placed 
at  the  focus.    Platinized  platinum  (platinum  foil  upon  which  a 
thin  film  of  phtinum  had  been  deposited  ekctrolytically)  and 
charcoal  were  rendered  incandescent,  blacJc  paper  and  matches 
immediately   inflamed,   ordinaiy   brown   paper  pierced    and 
burned,  while  thin  white  blotting-pKipcr,  owing  to  its  transparency 
to  the  invisible  rays,  was  scarcely  tinged.    A  simpler  arrange- 
ment, also  employed  by  Tyndall,  is  to  cause  the  rays  to  be  re- 
flected outwards  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  concentrate  them 
by  means  of  a  small  flask,  containing  the  iodine  soluticm  and  used 
as  a  lens,  placed  some  distance  from  the  camera.    The  roc^-salt 
and  cold  water  circulation  can  then  be  dispensed  with. 

Since  the  rays  used  by  Tyndall  in  these  experiments  are  similar. 
to  those  emitted  by  a  heated  body  which  is  not  hot  enough  to  be 
luminous,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  radiation,  say  from  a  hot 
kettle,  could  be  concentrated  to  a  focus  and  employed  to  render 
a  small  body  luminous.  -  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  by  such 
means  to  raise  the  receiving  body  to  a  hij^er. temperature  than 
the  source  of  radiation.  For  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if,  by  means  of 
lenses  of  rock-salt  or  mirron,  we  focused  all  or  nearly  all  the  rays 
from  a  small  surface  on  to  another  surface  of  equal  area,  this 
would  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  second  surface  above  that 
of  the  first;  and  we  cx>uld  not  obtain  a  greater  concentration  of 
-rays  from  a  large  heated  surface,  since  we  could  not  have  all  parts 
of  the  surface  simultaneously  in  focus.  The  desired  result  could 
be  obtained  if  it  were  possible,  by  reflection  or  otherwise,  to  cause 
two  different  rays  to  unite  without  loss  and  pursue  a  common 
path.  Such  a  result  must  be  regarded  as  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, as  it  would  imply  the  possibility  of  heat  passing  from  one 
body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature,  contrary  to  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  {q.v.).  Tyndall  used  the  dark  rays  from 
a  luminous  source,  whic^  are  emitted  in  a  hi^y  concentrated 
form,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  high  temperature,  which 
was,  however,  much  lower  than  that  of  the  source. 

A  full  account  of  Tyndall's  experiments  will  be  found  In  his  Heat, 
a  Mode  of  Motion.  (J.  R.  C.) 

CALORIMETRY,  the  scientific  name  for  the  measurement  of 
c)uantities  of  heat  (Lat.  color) ,  to  be  distinguished  from  ther- 
mometry, which  signifies  the  measurement  of  temperature.  A 
calorimeter  is  any  piece  of  apparatus  in  which  heat  is  measured. 
This  distinction  of  meaning  is  purely  a  matter  of  convention,  but 
it  is  very  rigidly  observed,  (^antities  of  heat  may  be  measured 
indirectly  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  terms  of  the  different  effects  of 
heat  on  material  substances.  The  most  important  of  these 
effects  are  (a)  rise  of  temperature,  (b)  change  of  state,  (c)  trans- 
formation of  energy. 

§  I.  The  rise  of  temperature  of  a  body,  when  heat  is  imparted 
to  it,  is  found  lo  be  in  general  nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  added.  The  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree, 
and  is  necessarily  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  for  bodies 
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flows  through  the  spiral  coolers  N  and  M,  and  finaHy  through  the  box 
H,  where  it  is  well  mixed  befoce  paasingChe  outflow  thermometer  P. 
Aa  soon  as  a  steady  state  Is  reached,  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  outflow  and  inflow  thermometers,  multipliecf  hyr  the 
current  of  water  in  grammes  per  minute  gives  the  heat  per  minute 
supplied  by  combustion.  Hie  gas  current  is  simultaneously  ob- 
served by  a  suitable  meter,  which,  with  subsidiary  corrections  for 
pressure,  temperature,  &c,  gives  the  necessary  data  for  deducing 
calorific  value. 

A  continuous  flow  calorimeter  has  been  used  by  the  writer  for 
measuring  quantities  of  heat  conveyed  bjr  conduction  (lee  Con- 
duction OF  Hbat),  and  also  for  determining  the  variation  of  the 
specific  heat  of  water.  In  the  latter  case  two  steady  currents  of  water 
at  different  temperatures^  say  O*  and  lOO*  are  passed  through  an 
equaliser,  and  toe  resultmg  temperature  measured  without  mixing 
the  currents,  which  ^re  tten  sepantety  determined  by  weighing. 
This  b  a  very  good  method  of  comparing  the  mean  specific  neats 
over  two  ranges  of  temperatiire  suck  as  0-50,  and  50-100,  or  0-20 
and  30-40,  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  electric  method  described 
below  for  obtaining  the  actual  aptd^c  heat  at  any  point  of  the 
range. 

(  3.  Method  of  Cooling, — A  common  ezftmple  of  this  method 
is  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  liquid  by  filling  a 
small  calorimeter  with  the  liquid,  raising  it  to  a  convenient 
temperature,  and  then  setting  it  to  cool  in  an  enclosure  at  a 
steady  temperature,  and  observing  the  time  takento'fall  through 
a  given  range  when  the  o>ndition8  have  become  fairly  stesdyi 
The  same  ^orimeter  is  afterwards  filled  with  a  known  liquid, 
such  as  water,  and  the  time  of  cooling  is  observed  throu^  the 
same  tinge  of  temperature,  in  the  same  enclosure,  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  ratio  of  the  times  of  cooling  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents 
in  the  two  cases.  The  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  there  is 
no  transference  or  mixture;  the.defect  is  that  the  whole  measure- 
ment depends  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  is 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  any  variation  in  the  con- 
ditions, or  uncertainty  in  the  rate  of  loss,  produces  its  full  effect 
in  the  result,  whereas  in  the  previous  case  it  would  only  affect  a 
small  correction.  Other  sources  of  uncertainty  are,  that  the  rate 
of  loss  of  heat  generally  depends  to  some  extent  on. the  rate  of 
fall  of  temperature,  and  that  it  is  diflicult  to  take  accurate 
observations  on  a  rapidly  falling  thermometer.  As  the  method 
is  usuaUy  practised,  the  calorimeter  is  made  very  small,  and  the 
surface  &  highly  polished  to  diminish  radiation.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  fairly  large  calorimeter  to  diminish  the  rate  of  cooling  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  for  the  water  equivalent.  The 
surface  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  enclosure  should  be  perma- 
nently blackened  so  as  to  increase  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  as 
much,  as  possible,  as  compared  with  the  losses  by  convection  and 
conduction,  which  are  less  regular.  For  accurate  work  it  is 
essential  that  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter  should  be  continuously 
stirred,  and  also  in  the  enclosure,  the  lid  of  which  must  be  water- 
jacketed;  and  kept  at  the  same  steady  temperature  as  the  sides. 
When  all  these  precautions  are  taken,  the  method  loses  most  of 
the  simplicity  which  is  its  chief  advantage.  It  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily applied  to  the  case  of  solids  or  powders,  and  is  much 
less  generally  useful  than  the  method  of  mixture. 

(  4,  Method  of  Fusion. — ^The  me^ods  depending  on  change  of 
state  are  theoretically  the  simplest,  since  they  do  not  necessarfly 
involve  any  reference  to  thermometry,  and  the  corrections  for 
external  loss  of  heat  and  for  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  con- 
taining vessels  can  be  completely  eliminated.  They  nevertheless 
present  peculiar  difficulties  and  limitations,  which  render  their 
practical  application  more  troublesome  and  more  uncertain  than 
is  usually  supposed.  They  depend  on  the  experimental  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  state 
{e.g.  to  convert  one  gramme  of  ice  at  0°  C.  into  water  at  0°  C,  or 
one  gramme  of  water  at  xoo"  Cinto  steam  at  xoo*  C.)  is  always 
the  same,  and  that  Ihtn  need  be  no  change  of  temperature  during 
the  process.  The  difficulties  arise  in  connexion  with  the  dj^ter- 
mination  of  the  quantities  of  ice  melted  or  steam  condensed,  and 
in  measuring  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  or  vaporization  in  terms  of 
other  units  for  the  comparison  of  observations.  Tlje  earlier  forms 
of  ice-calorimeter,  those  of  Black,  and  of  Laplace  and  Lavoisier, 
were  useless  for  work  of  precision,  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
ol  accurately  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  left  adhering  to 


the  ice  in  each  case.    This  difficulty  was  overoome  by  the  lavcn* 
tion  of  the  Bunsen  calorimeter,  in  which  the  quantity  of  ice 
melted  is  measured  by  observing  the  diminution  of  volume,  but 
the  successful  employment  of  this  instrument  requires  consider- 
able skill  in  manipulation.  'The  sheath  of  ice  surrounding  the 
bulb  must  be  sufficiently  continuous  to  prevent  escape  oi  heat, 
but  it  must  not  be  so  solid  as  to  produce  risk  of  strain.    The 
ideal  condition  is  difficult  to  secure.    In  the  practical  use  of  the 
instrument  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  both' the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  of  ice  and  the  change  of  volume  which  occun  on  melting; 
it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  change  of  volume  per  calorie,  or 
the  quantity  of  mercury  which  is  drawn  into  the  bulb  of  the 
apparatus  per  unit  of  heat  added.    This  can  be  determined  by  a 
direct  calibration,  by  inserting  a  known  quantity  of  water  at  a 
known  temperature  and  observing  the  contraction,  or  weighing 
the  mercury  drawn  into  the  apparatus.    In  order  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  accuracy  of  the  thermometer  employed  for 
observing  the  initial  temperature  of  the  water  introduced,  it 
has  been  usual  to  employ  water  at  xoo*  C,  ad<^ting  as  .unit  of 
heat  the  "  mean  calorie,"  which  is  one-hundredth  part  of  the  heat 
given  up  by  one  gramme  of  water  in  cooling  from  xoo*  to  o*  C. 
The  weight  of  mercury  corresponding  to  the  mean,  calorie  has 
been  determined  with  considerable  care  by  a  number  of  observers 
well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.    The  following  are  some 
of  their  results: — ^Bunsen,  X5'4X  mgm.;  Velten,  15*47  mgro.; 
Zakrevski,  X5'57  mgm.;  Staub,  X5'36  mgm.    The  explanation  of 
these  disoepandes  in  the  fundamental  constant  is  not  At  all 
clear,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
'of  manipuhition  attending  the  use  of  this  instrument,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.    It  is  not  possible  to  deduce  a 
more  satisfactory  value  from  the  latent  heat  and  thb  change  oi 
density,  because  these  constants  are  very  difficult  to  determine. 
The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  values  deduced  by  well-known 
experimentalists  for  the  latent  heat  of  iusion. — Regnault,  79-06 
to  79*24  calories,  corrected  by  Person, to  79*45;  Person,  79-99 
calories;  Hess,  80*34  calories;  Bunsen,  80*035  calories.    Regnault, 
Person  and  Hess  employed  -the  method  of  mixture  which  .is 
probably  the  most  accurate  for  the  purpose.    Person  and  Hess 
avoided  the  error  of  water  sticking  to  the  ice  by  using  dry  ice  at 
various  temperatures  below  o*  C,  and  determining  the  specific 
heat  of  ice  as  well  as  the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  •  These  d^rep- 
andes  might,  no  doubt,  be  partly  explained  by  differences  in  the 
units  employed,  which  are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  the  ^>edfic 
heat  of  water  changes  rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  o*  C;  but 
making  all  due  allowance  for  this,  it  remains  evident  that  the 
method  of  ice-calorimetr>',  in  spite  of  its  theoretical  simplidty, 
presents  grave  difficulties  in  its  practical  application. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Bunsen 
calorimeter  b  the  continued  and  often  irregular  movement  of  the 
mercury  column  due  to  slight  differences  of  tempenturei  or  pressure 
between  the  ice  in  the  calorimeter  and  the  ice 
bath  in  which  it  is  immersed.  C.  V.  Boys 
(Phil,  Mag.^  1887,  vol.  34,  p.  314)  diowed  that 
these  effects  could  be  very  greatly  reduced  by 
surrounding  the  calorimeter  with  an  outer  tube, 
so  that  the  ice  inside  was  separated  from  the 
ice  outside  by  an  air  sp&ce  Which  greatly 
reduces  the  free  passage  of  heat.  The  present 
writer  has  found  that  ver>-  good  results  may  be 
obtained  bv  enclosing  the  calorimeter  in  a 
vacuum  iaclcet  (as  illustrated  in  fig.  %)»  which 
(Macticaliy  eliminates  conduction  and  convec* 
tion.  If  the  vacuum  jacket  is  silvered  inside, 
radiation  also  is  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that,  if  the  vacuum  is  really  ffood,  the  external 
ice  bath  nuy  be  dispensed  witn  for  the  majority 
of  purposes.  If  the. inner  bulb  is  filled  with 
mercury  instead  of  Water  and  ice,  the  same 
arrangement  answers  admirably  as  a  Favre 
and  Silbcrmann  calorimeter,  tor  measuring 
small  quantities  of  heat  by  the  expansion  01 
the  mercury. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  E.  L.  Nichob  (Phys.  Re9.  vol.  8, 
January  1899)  whether  there  may  not  be  different  modifications  of 
ice  with  different  densities,  and  different  values  of  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion.  He  found  for  natural  pond-ice  a  density  0*9179  and  for 
artificial  ice  0-9161.  I.  Vincent  (Phil.  Trans.  A.  198.  p.  463)  abo 
found  a  density  '9160  for  artificial  i<;e,  which  is  probably  very  nearly 
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.  If  iodb  wiatioM  of  deuity  eidfet,  tliey  may  mtroduoe 
■DOW  moertaiaty  in  tbe  abwtttte  values  of  results  obtained  with  the 
ice  calorineter,  and  may  aooount  for  some  of  the  discnpandes  above 

f  5.  Tte  Mdkad  cf  Condensation  was  first  toccessfuny  applied 
I9  J.  Jotf  In  the  oonstniction  of  his  steam  calorimeter,  a  full 
dacriptioooliriiich  will  be fouodln. text-books.  Hie  body  to  be 
tciied  is  placed  In  a  special  scale-pan,  suspended  by  &  fine  wire 
from  the  aim  of  a  bslanoe  inside  an  endosuie  which  can  be  filled 
with  steam  at  atmo^iheric  picssuxe.  Hie  temperattue  of  the 
cndosme  is  carefully  obaerved  before  admitting  steam.  Tbe 
wBgbt  of  steam  condensed  on  the  body  gives  a>means  of  calculate 
iag  the  quantity  of  beat  required  to  raise  it  from  the  atmosphexk 
toBpentnre  up  to  100*  C  in  tenna  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisa- 
tioB  of  steam  at  zoo*  C  There  can  be  no  appreciable  gain  or 
bsi  of  heat  by  radiation,  if  the  admission  of  the  steam  is 
mfftfirnlly  rapid,  since  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  are  maintained 
at  zoo*  C,  very  neariy.  The  thermal  capacity  of  the  scale-pan, 
Ac,  can  be  determined  1^  a  sqiarate  experiment,  or,  still  better, 
»femM>#<l  by  tbe  differential  method  of  oountezpoising  with  an 
cnctiy  similar  arrangement  on  the  other  arm  of  the  balance. 
The  method  Teqpktn  veiy  delicate  wei^iing,  as  one  calorie 
<uiirmMinKH  to  leas  than  two  milligrammes  of  steam  condensed; 
bat  the  successful  amplication  of  tibe  method  to  the  veiy  difficult 
ptobka  of  measuring  the  q>edfic  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant 
vohnne,  shows  that  these  and  other  difficulties  have  beoi  very 
skilfully  overcome.  The  ^^Ucation  of  the  method  appears  to  be 
pactkaDy  limited  to  the  measurements  of  specific  heat  between 
the  atmospheric  temperature  and  zoo*  C.  The  results  depend  on 
the  value  assumed  for  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  which  Joly  takes 
as  SJ6.7  calories,  following  Regnault.  Joly  has  himself  deter- 
mioed  the  mean  sfwdfic  heat  of  water  between  zs*  and  zoo*  C. 
by  this  method,  in  terms  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  as  above 
fivcn,  and  finds  tbe  result  *9953.  Assuming  that  the  mean 
specific  beat  of  water  between  za*  and  zoo*  is  really  Z'ooii  in 
toau  of  tbe  calorie  at  90*  C.  (see  table,  p.  66),  the  value  of  the 
hteat  heat  of  steam  at  zoo*  C,  as  detennined  by  Joly,  would  be 
StO'2  in  terms  of  tbe  same  unit.  The  calorie  employed  by 
Scgaaah  is  to  some  extent  uncertain,  but  the  di£ference  is  hardly 
beyood  tbe  probable  errors  of  experiment,  since  it  appears  from 
the  results  of  recent  experiments  that  Regnault  made  an  error 
of  tbe  same  order  in  his  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of 
water  at  zoo*  C 

f  6.  Bmtrgy  MeAods.—Tbt  third  genera}  method  of  calorimetry , 
that  baaed  on  tbe  transformation  of  some  other  k&id  of  energy 
tsco  the  lotm  of  heat,  resU  on  the  general  pzinciple  of  the  con- 
sBvatMH  of  energy,  and  on  the  experimental  fact  that  all  other 
forms  of  eiMigy  are  readily  and  completely  convertible  into  the 
SoRnofheat.  It  Is  therefore  of  ten  possible  to  measure  quantities 
of  heat  indirectly,  by  measuring  the  energy  In  some  Other  form 
and  then  converting  it  into  heat.  In  addition  to  its  great 
theoretical  interest,  this  method  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  frequently  tbe  most  accurate  in  practical  ^)plicatu>n,  since 
energy  can  be  more  accuntely  measured  ih  other  forms  than  in 
thatofbeat.  The  two  most  important  varieties  of  the  method  are 
t  s)  mrrbaninil,  and  {h)  electriod.  These  methods  have  reached 
their  highest  development  in  connexion  with  the  determination  of 
tbe  merhaniral  equivalent  of  heat,  bat  they  may  be  applied  with 
great  advantage  in  connexion  with  other  problems,  such  as  the 
Beasaremcnt  of  the  variation  of  specific  heat,  or  of  latent  heau 
of  fuioa  or  vaporisation. 

f  7.  Mockamkal  EquioaUta  of  Heai.— The  phrase  *'  mechanical 
equivalent  of  beat "  is  somewhat  vague,  but  has  been  sanctioned 
by  keg  osace.  It  is  generslly  employed  to  denote  the  number 
df  vnits  of  mechanical  work  or  energy  which,  when  completely 
csavcfted  faito  heat  without  loss,  would  be  required  to  produce 
«»efaeatmut.  The  numerical  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
WBceasBsily  depends  00  the  particular  uniu  of  heat  and  work 
uj^yul  in  tbe  comparison.  The  British  engineer  prefers  to 
state  icsnlu  in  terms  of  foot-pounds  *of  work  in  any  convenient 
ktitnde  per  povnd-degres-Fahrenheit  of  heat.  The  continental 
pedcn  kikgiaaimetres  per  kil(^srafflme-degree<enti- 
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grade.  For  scientific  use  tbe  C.G.S.  system  of  expression  &i  ergs 
per  gramme-degree-centigrade,  or  "  calorie,"  is  the  most  uppro- 
priate,  as  being  independent  of  the  value  of  gravity.  A  more 
convenient  unit  of  work  or  energy,  in  practice,  on  account  of  the 
smallnfss  ot  the  erg,  is  the  joule,  which  is  equal  to  zo-7  ergs,  or  one 
waU-^econd  of  electrical  energy.  On  account  of  its  practical 
convenience,  and  its  close  relation  to  the  international  electrical 
-units,  thtjoide  has  been  recommended  by  the  British  Association 
for  adoption  as  the  absolute  unit  of  heat.  Other  convenient 
practice  units  of  the  same  kind  would  be  the  waU-honr,  3600 
joules,  which  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  kilo- 
calorie,  and  the  kUowatt-konr,  which  is  the  ordinary  comnterdal 
unit  of  electrical  energy. 

1 8.  /Mife.— The  eariier  work  of  Joule  b  now  chiefiy'of  historical 
interest,  but  his  later  measurements  in  1878,  which  were  undertaken 
on  a  larger  scale,  adopting  G. 
A.  Him's  method  of  measuring 
the  work  expended  in  terms  01 
the  torque  and  the  number  of 
revolutions,  still  possess 
value  as  experimental  evidence. 
In  these  experiments(see  fie.  4) 
the  paddles  were  revolved  by 
hand  at  such  a  speed  as  to 
produce  a  constant  torane  on 
the  calorimeter  h.  which  was 
supported  00  a  float  w  in  a 
vessel  of  water  v,  but  was  kept 
at  rest  by  the  couple  due  to  a 
pair  of  equal  weights  k  sus- 
pended from  fine  strings  pass- 
ing rcNind  the  circumference  of 
a  norisontal  wheel  attached  to 
the  calorimeter.  Each  experi- 
ment lasted  about  forty 
minutes,  4uid  the  rise  of  tern- 
peratureproduced  was  nearly 
3*  C.  llie  calorimeter  con- 
tained about  5  Idlognunmes 
of  water,  so  that  the  rate 
6^  heat-supply  was  about  6 

calories  per  second.    Joule's  

final  result  was  773*55  foot-pounds  at  Manchester  per  pound-deBree< 
Fahrenheit  at  a  temperature  of  63*  F.,  but  individual  experiments 
differed  by  as  much  as  1  %.  This  result  in  C.G.S.  measure  b  eaui- 
valent  to  4*i77  joules  per  caloric  at  16*5*  C.,  on  the  scale  of  Joule's 
mercury  thermometer.  His  thermometers  were  subsequenuy  cor- 
rected to  the  Paris  scale  by  A.  Schuster  in  1895,  which  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  above  figure  to  4*173. 

I  o.  RowtoHd.— About  the  same  time  H.  A.  Rowland  iProc.  Amer. 
Acaa.  XV.  p.  75, 1880)  repeated  the  experiment,  employing  the  same 
method,  but  using  a  larger  calorimeter  (about  8400  grammes)  and 
a  petroleum  motor,  so  as, to  obtain*  greater  rate  of  beating  (about 
84  calories  per  second),  and  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  un- 
certain correction  for  external  loss  of  heat.  Rowland's  apparatus 
b  ahown  in  fig.  s.  The  calorimeter  was  suspended  by  a  steel  wire, 
the  torsion  oTwrnch  made,  the  equilibrium  stable.  The  torque  was 
measured  bv  weights  O  and  P  suspended  by  silk  ribbons  panine 
over  the  pulleys  a  and  round  the  disk  i<.  The  power  was  transmitted 
to  thepaddles  by  bevd  wheeb/,  g,  rotating  a  spindle  passing  through 
a  stuffing  box  m  the  bottom  ot  the  cakximeter.  Tbe  number  of 
revolutions  and  the  rise  of  temperature  were  recorded  on  a  chrono- 
graph dnun<  He  paid  greater  attention  to  the  imp<ntant  Question 
of  thermometry,  and  extended  hb  researches  over  a  mucn  wider 
range  of  temf>erature,  namely  5*  to35*  G.  His  experiments  revealed 
for  the  first  time  a  diminution  in  the  specific  beat  of  water  with  rise 
of  temperature  between*  o*  and  30*  €.,  amounting  to  four  parts  in 
io*oooper  i*C.  *Hb  thermometers  were  compared  with  a  mercury 
thermometer  standardixed  in  Paris,  and  with  a  platinum  thermo- 
meter standardized  by  Griffiths.  The  result  was  to  reduce  the  co- 
efficient of  diminution  of  q)ecific  heat  at  i^*  C.  by  nearly  one  half, 
but  the  absolute  value  at  30*  C.  b  practically  unchanged.  Thus 
corrected  hb  values  are  as  follows: — 

Temperature  lo*      ij*      so*      25*      30*      35* 


I 


1 


Fic.  4* 


Joules  per  cal.  .  *  4*197  a*i88  4*181  4*176  4*I7S  4-177 
These  are  expressed  in  terms  pi  the  hydrogen  scale,  but  the  difference 
from  the  nitrogen  scale  b  so  small  as  to  oe  within  the  limits  of  ex- 
perimental error  in  thb  particular  case.  Rowland  himself  considered 
hb  results  to  be  probably  correct  to  one  part  in  500,  and  supposed 
that  the  greatest  uncertainty  lay  in  the  comparison  of  the  scale  of 
hb  mercury  thermometer  witn  the  air  thermometer.  The  subsequent 
correction,  though  not  carried  out  strictly  under  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment,  showed  that  the  order  of  accuracy  of  hb  work  about 
the  middle  of  the  range  from  15*  to  35*  was  at  least  i  in  1000,  and 
probably  1  in  3000.  At  30*  he  considered  that,  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing magnitude  and  uncertainty  of  the  radiatran  correction,  there 
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tbe  wccific  bat  of  water  vt 
I  ID.  OAenuRtynMisml 


rn  m  tht  cvrve  rauked  Rctwland 
Mriy(i'Ul.rraiu.,l»»7.p.38'.) 


to  the  bnkc  vu  canctDlkd  by  hand 

, oucflo»n™riy«  [hebdilint-psint. 

:  quantity  <>(  vito'  In  the  bntx  requirni  to  piadiux  i  coutant 
lorqiK  beine  regulated  autopiaticaUyp  aa  the  f  peed  varied,  by  a  valve 
•neked  by  Die  Uf ting  of  the  wciihted  lever  attached  ta  the  brake. 
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uilralion  (Hi.  7)  ihmn  the  bnkc  laned  with 
't.  lever  to  wbicb  the  weighta  are  luipeiided. 

■een  behind  it  on  Jw  lame  ihalt.  With 
rer  at  ^00  jTvolutiona  per  minute,  the  rate  ot 
abouL  Ej  kib-caldnb  per  eHond.     in  tpite 


n  J  %  by  lasji 


Lt  hiadaoii  the  brake,  asaumiag  that  theheat.kns  wtk 
.the  heavy  aadjigfattnalsppnivided  that  theeatan. 
id  the  gradient  in  the  ihal^t.  ai  eatinuted  rnm  ih 

_  the  hearingi.  were  the  lame.    The  valna  deduced  _. . 

Cor  the  equivalent  agreed  aa  cloiely  aa  couhl  he  eapected  cona 
the  inpuiibllity  of  regulalliif  the  external  Doaditiiia  of  tempi 
•nd  a^ature  With  nay  ctrtamty  in  an  engine-rooD.    The  e 


lid  be  the  sane 
e  lerapirrs[t.re 


:e  of  the  lagging,  whi^  Moorby  dittruited  in  apitK  of  the 
iclion  dI  the  hat-[o«.  or  it  may  iuvc  been  partly  due  to 
Ity  at  regulating  the  ipeed  of  tne  engine  and  tbc  ^olcr. 

trmpantuTe  in  the  oulfloir,  and  av(Md  variationa  in  the  beat  cmpacity 
□f  the  brake.     Since  hand  i^ulatiou  ia  necaaarily  dUeoBtinuou^. 

wai  uaeleaa  to  talw  radinEa  nearer  than  the  tenth  erf  a  d^ne.  TJve 
largeat  vimtion  reconlcd!^in  tbe  two  trial*  of  whidi  full  dctaila  are 
Dven»  waa  4-9"  F.  in  two  minuiea  in  the  outBow  tempemture.  and 

far  ai  they  *rere  <4  a  purely  acddenul  nature,  would  be  approii- 
niately  eliminated  on  the  mean  of  a  large  numbtT  of  trialt,  ao  that 
theaccuracyof  the  final  result  would  be  of  a  higher  order  than  xniKht 
be  inferred  from  a  ccmpariwn  of  wpaiaic  pairs  oil  riaU.     Great  paaoa 


result  it  4'lS3J.  which  ag 
Dwiand  aa  the  mean  over  tne 
depcndcntly  confirmed  in  a  1 


detemination  of  the  value ._^u 

'  ~  '    iMEhanical  unite.    Exprciaed  in 
■•  -■■"■■ •  very  chMely  iritli 

bttow,  which  grvB 
^■ISS  JDulea  lor  the  mean  calorie,  if  Bowland'a  value  m  aaaumed  as 

I  II,  EUcuiial  UtUuxIs.— Tbe  value  of  Ibe  inleiaatioiul 
elcctrica]  uoits  baa  by  this  Lime  been  »  accurately  detemuncd  Iq 
abiolulc  mcasurr  Ihat  they  afioitt  a  very  good,  though  ittdirect, 
method  of  del ennining  the  mechnajcalequivalent  of  heat.  Btit, 
quite  apart  from  this,  electrical  methods  po&sess  tbe  grektcsc 
value  for  calorimetry,  on  account  of  the  facility  and  accuiacy  of 
regulating  and  messuring  the  quantity  of.  heat  luppUed  by  sq 

wire  conveying  a  current  can  be  measured  in  various  ways,  whkrfi 
correspond  to  slightly  dilferenl  methods.  By  Ohm's  law,  and  by 
the  definition  of  difference  of  electric  pressure  or  potential,  i 


It  H  in  joules  general 


la  by  a 
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liy  J«lc  ud  by  bmm  of  tbt  e*rly  npnimniuliiU.  The  ckfects 
ol  the  oriiei  nrk  frem  an  elMtrial  point  of  view  liy  chiefly  ia 
Ik  dUEcuhy  of  measunnc  the  cumDl  with  luffidcDt  ■ccuncy 
omic  lo  tbc  impertnt  development  of  the  tdencx  of  ekctricil 
■eunnnKnt.  TIkk  difficuUin  h«ve  been  nnoved  by  the  (real 
idiuKs  liDce  iSSo.  lod  in  picticulit  by  the  introduciian  of 
umue  nandard  celb  foe  meaiuniDenls  of  ckctrical  pnuuie. 

J  la.  Cnjb4].— TLf  method  wlopCRl  by  E.  H.  Criffithi  IPiii, 
Tnii-,  1(93.  p.  J61).  ifhon;  wort  IhiTW  i  fmt  deal  of  lizlit  on  ih* 

mor^tA  to  the  Last  eaprminn  PTtR^  and  CDCuiited  in  rnulaiinft 
tbecnnrflC  by  a  ipecial  rhecatat^  n  u  to  keep  the  potenliaL  dBfennce 

agiBlBoliUDdaidClailmlliof  theBoaidaf  Tiadepaiiein.    The 
sJEcauHbadedwnl - " 
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reildy  bvcfl  l-Ul]  volta.  or  about  >  millivolta  leia  Ihan  the  value 
imned.     Grimtlu  tubaeguentty  applied  (be  lamc  method  10  (he 

J.  Sikmllrrai^aainm.—'nicmabBdtniflBpibYA.Sckailcr 
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c.    The  uBcen^aty  due  to  ihe  ror- 

waa  minimiied  by  makina  It  imall 
Hun  with  the  water  weiflit.  Tha 
leduced  by  empioyina  a  aniaU  riv 

..  , , „  _id  nakloi  (he  rue  of  heat-aup|ilV 

relatively  rapid,  neariy  14  wattL  The  pblioold  coil  wai  iiiwlaltd 
from  the  water  by  (beUacvamiiAi.  Thewirehadileiq^ihof  Ttecma. 
and  the  potential  diffennceoiiitatennLnaliwainearlyyivfilta  Th( 
rate  of  ttirring  adopted  wai  to  ilow  that  the  heat  geDemted  by  it 
could  be  oeclKted.  The  reault  found  wai  4-lql  |Outa  per  calorie 
at  19*  C.  Thii  apeea  very  well  with  CriSthi  coniderini  Ihe 
dlAicutty  of  neaaunnc  to  mialt  a  ri*e  of  temperature  at  a*  with  a 
mercury  thermometer.  Admittinc  thA  thcetectro^heinlcal  equiva- 
lent of  lilver  increaaei  with  the  ace  ol  the  •okilion.  a  fact  lubK- 
quenily  diacovered.  and  that  the  E.M.F.  ol  the  Clark  cell  ii  piobaUy 
le»(han  1-auovolt>  (the  value  aaumed  by  SchuMer  and  CaRnui), 
there  ii  oodtKculty  in  Rconcilin  therewlt  with  that  of  Rowland. 

i  14.  HL.CaaniBtiiiiH7T.BQr<ni(Bnl.AiiK.Itittm.ia9l 
and  t»aj  adopted  anentinlydiffemil  method  of  calorimetry,aiweH 
<»  a  different  method  of  ekclrical  BeuumKnt.    A  Keady  cunnl 
'  grammet  per  lecDnd,  of  ipecihc  heat. /r  Joulei  per  d^pee, 
jugh  a  fine  (idx.  A  B.  fia.  q,  ii  healed  by  a  Ready  electric 
throuih  the  lube,  and  the  dilleicnce  of 
-'  ^"a^pi^fig  ifij  ifif  oulflowlna  liquid  ia 
^  --iih  a  delicate  pair  of  diflcnniial 
and  B.    The  dilfereiKC  of  potential 


of  liqiud,  C^grai 

"""'.Ti'l 


■eniilivenea  of  the  apparatue.  The  water  equivalent  of  Ibe  calorv 
meter  ii  immaterial,  nnce  there  it  no  appreciable  chaoge  of  tem- 
perature. The  heal-lo«  can  be  reducfd  to  a  minimum  by  endning 
the  flow-tube  in  a  hermetically  tealed  gian  vacuum  ^cket.  Stirring 
ii  eflected  by  cauiing  the  water  to  circulate  tpirally  round  ibe  bulb* 
of  the  thrrrnometen  and  the  heating  conductor  at  indicated  in  the 
figure.  The  condition*  can  be  voy  eavly  varied  through  a  wide 
range.    The  heat-l«a  Ut  ia  detonuned  and  eliminated  oy  varying 

a  manner  at  ta  aecnre  approaiinaiely  the  Hmc  riie  of  temperature 
for  iwo  or  more  widely  dTflerent  v^ua  ol  Ihe  Rqw  of  liquid.  An 
'        '        '  E<«JritJaa,  September  189T.  of  one  of  the 


':^^^ 


innde  the 


Si-scinc  Ha. 

I  or  Mi»cti« 

BY  CON 

IKUOtra  ELICtUC  MtTflOD 

Flow  of  Kg. 

RiKofTrmp. 

Watti 

Heat.lo«. 

SpcdKc  Heat. 

*i9* 

I..764 

■;S 

Per  gm.  deg. 

How  of  liquid.    Tbi 


, jndalMiodalorieiof  Jo'C.    Tbehcat- 

lample  ■■  large,  nariy  4.}  %  of  Ihe  total  lupply,  owing 


water  or  other  liquidB  it  i» 
■tretcbed  along  (he  ttibe  1 
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iKe  mnlioi].    Tlie  abiolule  vilue  o(  IheipKilk  lint  ririJNicd  acco- 

voJueflof  iipcd6c  IwauinlrnatDf  jiiUndiril  iiQuid.  on. I  the  vana- 
tiaoa  ol  tpvdAc  but  at  a  liquid,  ilw  method  otpend'*  "rily  on  the 
CDDituicy  of  Ihc  itandarda.  which  an  he  rcidiEy  .tn.l  iccurmtcly 
trflEd.   TheabtolmevilurodbcE.M.F.oIiheClarkd  'I  .employHl 

™nendir.  PSti.  TfUi.  A. ; 


I  13.    VtriaHan  g/  Spi^^  Hml  tf 
m^wi^t.^^  of  the  ipcdbc  hal  of  wmte" 


mdBc  hMiol  "iler  bcti.1 

dun«!  on  1  very  litgm-jli  '--J'' 

ftticnl  nplkniiiono(d«jiliD(  ubi 


c  tpecilic:  heat  .  st  .oy  .tmpcraturt  ( C  in  icrmi  o(  ihe  . 
ai  a'  C.  ukin  at  the  lunJird.    Thi.  fotniuU  lii>  linci 


propoKdby  J. 


ataitempetalurnlxiowloa'C   The 


IRe,na, 


nie  ol  variation  ia  conccfned,  bui 
Lc  mlHolutt  vtEuea  require  Raucljon.    it  may  be  written — 

i»iM+oooi]((-roo}    (Boaacha-Reguult)       (4). 
T>e  work  ol  L.  Pfaundler  and  H.  Fliner.  ol  C.  A.  Him.  ol  {.  C 
lo^niiiait  mucrian "ratM  oTi n 


ended  Reinauh.  appeared  [0  inilicait  muchlaricr  ratetolinciciK 
thiA    he    had    [aund.    bill     there    can    be    little   dsubt    that    Ihe 

menla.    Thr  work  of  Rowland  1^  Ihe  tnechankal  nwitiod  wai  ihe 

The  Binemrni  of  hii  •Mrected  reaulli  with  Ihoae  ol  Criffithi  by 
a  very  different  method,  left  very  little  ttoubt  with  re^rd  10  the 
rate  of  diminution  of  the  ipecilic  heat  of  water  at  jo*  C.  The  work 
of  A.  Bartoti  and  E.  Sinixiati  by  the  method  of  idLruit  between 
o*utd30*C.,Ibouili  their  curve  ianberviBeaLnilar  to  Rowland's, 
had  appnitd  to  indicate  a  minimun  at  M*  C.  followed  by  a  rapid 
rile.  This  lowetina;  of  the  mininmiii  waa  pnlubly  due  to  wme 
contlant  <rrora  uiherent  in  their  method  of  eiperimeot.  The  nrore 
recent  wnrk  of  LUdin,  ■>«,  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  J.  Prmet. 


..a;"  C.I 


in  fig.  i,  ihow 
le  yaluea  beinf 


■94jjand  ioo7ji«p«tivtly 
mno-andioo'C.    Hecald 


outd  have  been  eamplerely  eliminated  by  II 
idopted.    The  rapid  nie  from  ij'  '"  JS*  m*! 


ually  obierved  ii  not  the  apeciffC  he 


al  Ihe  li'ighei 


ilh  Rowland  and  Grillilha _ 

'  a  ratbcr  Sal  nininium  ol  qxciflc 


heat  in  tbe  neijhbaurhaod  ol  t§'  to  40*  C.  Ai  higher  point*  the  nB 
of  vaiiatioo  ii  veiy  nmilar  to  that  ol  Reinault'i  curve,  but  taking  Ihe 
apedAc  heat  at  lo*  ai  the  itandaid  olrelerenix,  the  actual  valuei 
art  oeatiy  o-s6%  ka  tbaa  RegnauliV     ti  appein  pcobabk  that 

tlon,  which  it  further  confirmed  by  ihe  leiuUi  of  ReynoMi  and 
Moorby,  and  by  tfioie  of  LUdin,  Acf?ordin|  lo  rhe  electric  method, 
the  whole  lanDe  of  variation  of  the  ■peci>>^  I""'  h^rwif^^,  m"  t^A 
So*i.on]yo;%    Comparjiivelvaiinptel 

•ingle  complicated  exprenioo  ■■ — 


Je'ra'Stc'by" 


The  addition  ot  th 


i.QTOai+DoQ0,P04S  ll-4o)"  fj), 

,1  J-0-9M4+ ™oo4'+oo".oe<i9   f    (Rejnault 

■iooo+0-oPoji  y-to),  (Boaacba  corrd.) 
cubic  lem  below  10°  it  intended  la  repment 

f  the  anomalout  etpanBon.     Above  60'  C. 
adopted,  the  abaoluie  valuea  beinj  aimply 


work  Beneratly,  the  timpler  formula  of  Botacha.  aimilarly  correcie 
ij  probably  adequate, 

SrBCTflc  Heat  or  Waisi  in  ikuhof  Unit  ai  »*C.4'i8a]ot'[. 


;sa 


lii^  ubie  it  taken  1 


>r  the  r 


givrn  below. ,  Thii 


1  Bland  the  value  4*t;g,  deduced  from  the  eipetimenu  of  Reynoldi 

leaio'io  100*  10  that  ■i»*itiKjoi6.ugivTOl«  the  formulae  repre- 

..hpuld,il  anything.  beloweJed.'"in 
-,.r  .^-.,  .....  .»«.  «  ..»  .....^Jiaiucal  equivalent  11  unccnaia  to  at 

The  mean  9pecil>c  heat,  over  any  nnge  of  temperature,  may  be 

or  by  taking  the  dilTerence  ol  Ihe  corretponding  valun  of  the  total 

aciujMy  obierved  by  Rowland  waa  the  loial  lu^t,  li  may  be  re- 
markcil  thai  starting  from  the  lame  value  at  5*,  tor  the  take  of 
compariwn,  Rowland'i  valiiet  of  Ihe  tool  heat  agree  to  1  in  yvo 

fair  agreemeni,  considering  the  uncertainty  ol  the  unita.     It  mutt 

ilcam-prenurt,  and  could  BotcatilybcaccsmpUiihedbylhcclcctrica] 
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mrthod.  Caneadar  has.  however,  devised  a  continuous  method  of 
Buxtiire.  whtdi  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
a£4  jirnHiiin  to  pve  more  certain  results.  In  any  case  it  may  be 
rcflsvfced  that  formulae  such  as  those  of  Jamin,  Henrichaen,  Baum- 
faitner.  I^kelmann  or  Dieterid.  which  give  far  more  rapid  rates 
of  T"n*9f  than  that  of  Reenault,  cannot  pos^bly  be  reconciled 
vich  his  observations,  or  with  those  of  Reynolds  and.Moorby,  or 
CaHmriar  and  Barnes,  and  aie  certainly  inapplicable  above  100^  C. 

1 16,  On  ike  Choice  of  the  Thermal  Unii.— So  much  uncertainty 
stiO  prevaito  on  this  fundamental  point  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
mm  without  reference.  There  axe  three  possible  kinds  of  unit, 
depeadiag  on  the  three  fundamental  methods  already  given: 
(i)  the  thenaometric  unit,  or  the  thermal  capacity  of  unit  mass 
of  a  ttandaid  substance  under  given  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pRKttre  on  the  scale  of  a  standard  thermometer.  (2)  The 
UtcBt-heat  unit,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  melt  or 
vaporixe  tmit  mass  of  a  standard  substance  under  given  conditions. 
TUs  unit  has  tlie  advantage  of  being  independent  of  thermometry, 
bat  the  applicability  of  these  methods  is  limited  to  special  cases, 
and  the  relation  of  the  units  to  other  units  is  difficult  to  determine. 
(3)  The  lUxwlute  or  mechanical  unit,  the  quantity  of  heat 
equivaknt  to  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical  or  electrical  energy. 
This  can  be  very  accurately  realized,  but  is  not  so  convenient  as 
(i)  for  otdinary  purposes. 


Is  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  thermometric  unit  of  class 
(1).  Toe  standard  substance  must  be  a  liquid.  Water  is  always 
KleEted,  although  some  leu  volatile  liquid,  such  as  aniline  or  mercury, 
wosid  possess  many  advantages.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  tem- 
pcntnre.  there  is  very  general  agreement  that  the  absolute  scale 
as  fcalixed  by  the  hyorogen  or  helium  thermometer  should  be 
atfapced  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  reference.  But  as  the  hydrogen 
thenBooeter  is  not  directly  available  for  the  majority  of  experiments, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  secondary  standard  for  tne  practical  definition 
tif  the  unit.  The '  electrical  resistance  thermometer  of  platinum 
p««saits  very  great  advantages  for  this  purpose  over  the  mercury 
thermometer  in  point  of  reproducibility,  accuracy  and  adaptability 
to  the  practical  conditions  of  experiment.  The  conditions  of  use 
d  a  mercury  thermometer  in  a  caiorimetric  experiment  are  neces- 
sarily different  from  those  under  which  its  corrections  are  determined, 
sad  this  duerence  must  inevitably  give  rise  to  constant  errors  in 
practical  work.  The  primary  consideration  in  the  definition  of  a 
amt  is  to  sdect  that  method  which  permits  the  highest  order  of 
sccisacy  in  comparison  and  verification.  For  this  reason  the  de- 
finition of  the  thermal  unit  wilt  in  the  end  probably  be'  referred  to 
a  scale  of  temperature  defined  in  terms  of  a  standard  platinum 
thcnnometer. 

There  is  more  diversity  of  ooinion  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  standard  temperature.  Many  authors,  adopting  Recnault's 
formnla,  have  selected  o*  C.  as  the  standard  temperature,  but  this 
caimoc  be  practically  realized  in  the  case  of  water,  and  his  formula 
is  certainly  erroneous  at  low  temperatures.  A  favourite  tempera- 
ture to  select  is  4*  C.  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  since 
St  thb  point  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is  the  same  as  that 
at  coiiscanc  pressure  But  this  is  really  of  no  consequence,  since 
the  specific  mat  at  constant  volume  cannot  be  practically  realized. 
The  specific  heat  at  4*  could  be  accurately  determined  at  the  mean 
ovec  tKe  range  o*  to  8*  keeping  the  jacket  at  o"  C.  But  the  chanee 
appears  to  be  rather  rapid  near  o*.  tne  temperature  is  inconveniently 
bw  for  ofdinary  calonmetric  work,  and  the  unit  at  4*  would  be  so 
Boch  laraer  than  the  specific  heat  at  ordinary  temperatures  that 
■early  all  experiments  would  require  reduction.  The  natural  point 
to  sefact  would  be  that  of  minimum  specific  heat,  but  if  this  occura 
at'40*  C.  it  would  be  inconveniently  high  for  practical  realization 
except  by  the  continuous  electrical  method.  It  was  proposed  by  a 
ccmmictee  of  the  British  Association  to  select  the  temperature  at 
which  the  specific  heat  was  4'3oo  joules,  leaving  the  exact  tempera- 
ture to  be  suhKouently  determined.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time, 
from  the  original  reduction  of  Rowland's  experiments,  that  this 
wo«xld  be  neaHy  at  10*  C,  but  it  now  appeara  that  it  may  be  as  low 
IS  s*  ^''  which  would  be  inconvenient.  This  is  really  only  an 
absoiutt  unit  in  disguise,  and  evades  the  essential  point  which  is 
the  selection  of  a  standard  temperature  for  the  water  thermometric 
•aic.  A  similar  objection  applies  to  selecting  the  temperature  at 
which  the.  specific  beat  is  equal  to  its  mean  value  between  o"  and 
100*.  The  mean  calorie  cannot  be  accurately  realized  in  practice 
in  any  simple  manner,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  as  a  standard  of 
c&mpaffisoa.  Its  relation  to  the  cak>rie  at  any  given  temperature. 
«ach  as  IS*  or  ao*.  cannot  be  determined  with  the  same  degree  of 
vcoracy  as  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  15*  to  that  at  20  .  if  the 
scale  01  temperature  Js  given.  The  most  practical  unit  is  the 
calorie  at  IS  or  20*  or  some  temperature  in  the  ran^  of  ordinary 
practice.  The  temperature  most  generally  favoured  is  15*.  but  20* 
would  be  more  suitable  for  accurate  work.  These  units  differ  only 
by  ti  parts  in  10,000  according  to  Callendar  and  Barnes,  or  by  13 
la  lowooo  according  to  Rowland  and  Griffiths,  so  that  the  difference 


between  them  is  of  no  great  importance  for  ordinary  purposes. 
But  for  purposes  of  definition  it  would  be  ncceassnr  to  take  the 
mean  value  of  the  specific  heat  ooer  a  giotn  rang*  of  temperature, 
preferably  at  least  10*,  rather  than  the  specific  heat  a/  a  poviU  which 
necessiutes  reference  to  some  formula  of  reduction  for  the  rate  of 
variation.  The  specific  heat  at  15*  would  be  determined  with 
reference  to  the  mean  oyer  the  range  10*  to  20*,  and  that  at  20* 
from  the  range  15*  to      "        " 


10*  to  20*  is  too  low 


25*.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  range 
for  the  accurate  thermal  regulation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  range  15*  to  25"  would  be  much 
more  convenient  from  this  point  of  view,  and  a  mean  temperature 
of  20*  is  protMbly  nearest  the  average  of  accurate  caiorimetric  work. 
For  instance  20'  is  the  mean  of  the  range  of  the  experiments  of 
Griffiths  and  of  Rowland,  and  is  dose  to  that  of  Schuster  and 
Gannon.  It  is  readily  attainable  at  any  time  in  a  modem  laboratoiy 
with  adequate  heating  arrangements,  and  is  probably  <mi  the  whole 
the  most  suitable  temperature  to  select. 

§  17.  Specific  Heat  of  Gases. — In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  pressure,  the  eitemal  work  of 
expansion  is  so  small  that  it  may  generally  be  neglected;  but 
with  gases  or  vapours,  or  with  liquids  near  the  critical  point,  the 
external  work  becomes  so  large  that  it  is  essential  to  specify  the 
conditions  under  which  the  specific  heat  is  measured.  The  most 
important  cases  are.  the  specific  heats  (i)  at  constant  volume; 
(2)  at  constant  pressure;  (3)  at  saturation  pressure  in  the  case  of 
a  liquid  or  vapour.  In  consequence  of  the  small  thermal  capacity 
of  gases  and  vapours  per  unit  volume  at  ordinary  pressures,  the 
difficulties  of  direct  measurement  are  almost  insuperable  except 
in  case  (2).  Thus  the  direct  experimental  evidence  is  somewhat 
meagre  and  oonfficting,  but  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
specific  heats  of  gases  is  one  of  great  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  kinetic  theory  and  the  constitution  of  the  molecule.  The 
well-known  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Wiedemann  on  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  at  constant  pressure  agree  in  showing  that 
the  molecular  specific  heat,  or  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  mole- 
cular weight  in  grammes,  is  approximately  independent  of  the 
temperature  and  pressure  in  case  of  the  more  stable  diatomic 
gases,  such  as  Ht,Ot,  Nt,  CO,  &c.,  and  has  nearly  the  same  value 
for  each  gas.  They  also  indicate  that  it  is  much  larger,  and 
increases  considerably  with  rise  of  temperature,  in  the  case  of 
more  condensible  vapours,  such  as  CU,  Brt.  or  more  complicated 
molecules,  such  as  CO),N/),  NH»,  C1H4.  The  direct  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  voltmie  is  extremely  difficult, 
but  has  been  successfully  attempted  by  Joly  with  his  steam 
calorimeter,  in  the  case  of  air  and  C0|.  Employing  pressures 
between  7  and  27  atmospheres,  he  found  that  the  specific  heat  of 
air  between  10*  and  100"  C.  increased  very  slightly  with  increase 
of  density,  but  that  of  CO3  increased  nearly  3  %  between  7  and  21 
atmospheres.  The  following  formulae  represent  his  results  for 
the  specific  heat  s  at  constant  volume  in  terms  of  the  density  d  in 
gms.  per  c.  c. . — 

Air.  S-01715-I-0028J, 

COi,  «-o-i65-|-o-2iirf+o-3A(P. 
(  18.  Ratio  of  SOectfic  Heals. — According  to  the  elementary  kinetic 
theory  of  an  ideal  gas.  the  molecules  of  which  are  so  small  and  so 
far  apart  that  their  mutual  actions  may  be  neglected,  the  kinetic 
energy  of  translation  of  the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature,  and  u  equal  to  3/2  of  pv.  the  product  of  the  pressure 
and  the  volume,  per  unit  mass.  The  expansion  per  degree  at 
constant  pressure  is  vjd^Rlp.  The  external  work  of  expansion 
per  degree  is  equal  to  R,  being  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the 
expansion,  and  represents  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  S  — s, 
at  constant  pressure  and  volume,  assuming  as  above  that  the  in- 
ternal work  of  expansion  is  negligible.  If  the  molecules  are  supposed 
to  be  like  smooth,  hard,  elastic  spheres,  incapable  of  receiving  any 
other  kind  of  energy  except  that  of  translation,  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume  would  be  the  increase  per  degree  of  the  kinetic 
energy  namely  3^/29— 3/^/2,  that  at. constant  pressure  would  be 
S/S/2,  and  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  would  be  5/3  or  i  •666.  This 
appears  to  be  actually  the  case  for  monatomic  gases  such  as  mercury 
vapour  (Kundt  and  Warburg,  1876),  argon  and  helium  (Ramsay, 
1896).  For  diatomic  or  compound  gases  Clerk  Maxwell  supposed 
that  the  molecule  would  also  possess  energy  of  rotation,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  in  this  case  the  energy  would  be  eoually 
divided  between  the  six  degrees  of  freedom,  three  of  translation 
and  three  of  rotation,  if  the  molecule  were  regarded  as  a  rigid  body 
incapable  of  vibration-enersy.  In  this  case  we  should  have  5->3a, 
5  •  4  /{,  5/5  •  4/3  - 1  -333.  In  1879  Maxwell  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  the  kinetic  theory  had  vet  encountered, 
that  in  spite  of  the  many  other  degrees  of  freedom  of  vibration 
revealed  ny  the  spectroscope,  the  experimental  value  of  the  ratio 
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S/s  was  I  -40  for  ra  many  gaMS,  instead  or  being  leas  than  4/3.  Sonte- 
what  later  L.  Boltzmann  suggested  that  a  diatomic  molecule  reearded 
as  a  rigid  dumb-bell  or  ngure  of  rotation,  mwht  have  only  five 
effective  degrees  of  freedom,  nnce  the  energy  olrotation  about  the 
axis  of  symmetry  could  not  be  altered  by^  collisions  between  the 
molecules.  The  theoretical  value  of  the  ratio  S/t  in  this  case  would 
be  the  required  7/5.  For  a  rigid  molecule  on  this  theory  the  smallest 
value  possible  would  be  4/3.  Since  much  smaller  values  are  found 
for  more  complex  molecules,  we  may  suppose  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  energy  ol  rotation  of  a  polyatomic  molecule  may  be  greater 
than  its  energy  of  translation,  or  else  that  heat  is  expended  in 
splitting  up  molecular  aggregates,  and  increasing  enersy  of  vibration. 
A  hypothesis  doubtfully  attributed  to  Maxwell  u  that  each  addi- 
tionaf  atom  in  the  molecule  is  equivalent  to  two  extra  degrees  of 
freedom.  From  an  m-atomic  molecule  we  should  then  have 
S/s  - 1  +2/(2m+i).  This  gives  a  series  of  ratios  5/3,  7/5.  9/7.  11/9, 
&c.  for  I,  2,  3.  4,  &c.,  atoms  in  the  molecule,  values  which  fall 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  ^rror  in  many  cases.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear,  however,  that  energy  of  vibration  should  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  that  of  translation,  although  this  would  probably  be  the 
case  for  rotation.  For  the  simpler  gases,  which  are  highly  dia- 
thermanous  and  radiate  badly  even  at  nigh  temperature,  the  energy 
ol  vibration  is  probablv  very  small,  except  under  the  special  con- 
ditions which  produce  luminosity  in  flames  and  electric  discharges. 
For  such  ei&ses,  assuming  a  constant  ratio  of  rotation  to  translation, 
the  specific  heat  at  low  pressures  would  be  very  nearly  constant. 
For  more  complex  molecules  the  radiative  and  absorptive  powers 
are  known  to  be  much  greater.  The  energy  of  vibration  may  be 
appreciable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  would  probably  increase 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  translation  with  rise  of  temperature, 
especially  near  a  point  of  dissociation.  This  would  account  for 
an  increase  of  S,  and  a  diminution  of  the  ratio  S/s,  with  rise  of 
temperature  which  apparently  occurs  in  many  vapours.  The  ex- 
perimental evidence,  however,  is  somewhat  conflictinB,  and  further 
investigations  are  very  desirable  on  the  variation  of  specific  heat 
with  temperature.  Given  the  specific  heat  as  a  function  of  the 
temperature,  its  variation  with  pressure  may  be  determined  from 
the  characteristic  equation  of  the  gas.  The  direct  methods  of 
measuring  the  ratio  S/s,  by  the  velocity  of  sound  and  by  adiabatic 
expansion,  are  sufficiently  described  in  many  text-books. 

I- 19.  AUmic  and  MoUcuIar  Heats.— "Hit  ideal  atomic  heat  is  the 
themial  capacity  of  a  gramme-atom  in  the  ideal  state  of  monatomic 
gas  at  constant  volume.  This  would  be  nearly  three  calories.  For 
a  diatomic  j^as,  the  molecular  heat  would  be  neariy  five  calories, 
or  the  atomic  heat  of  a  gas  in  the  diatomic  state  would  be  2-5.  Esti- 
mated at  constant  pressure  the  atomic  heat  would  be  vs.  Some 
authors  adopt  3-S  and  some  3*^  for  the  ideal  atomic  neat.  The 
atomk:  heat  of  a  metal  in  the  solid  state  is  in  most  cases  larser  than 
six  calories  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Considering  the  wt<K  varia- 
tions in  the  physical  condition  and  melting  points,  the  comparatively 
close  agreement  of  the  alomk:  heats  of  the  metals  at  ordinary  tem- 

?;ratures.  known  as  Dulong  and  Petit 's  Law,  is  very  remarkable, 
he  specific  heats  as  a  rule  increase  with  rise  of  temperature,  in  some 
cases,  ej.  iron  and  nickel,  very  rapidly.  According  to  W.  A.  Tilden 
(Pkii.  Trans.,  1900),  the  atomic  heats  of  pure  nickel  and  cobalt,  as 
determined  from  experiments  at  the  boiling-points  of  Oi,  and  COi, 
diminish  so  rapidly  at  temperatures  below  o  C.  as  to  suggest  that 
they  would  reach  the  value  3*42  at  the  absolute  zero.  This  is  the 
value  of  the  minimum  of  atomic  heat  calculated  by  Perry  from 
diatomic  hvdrogen.  but  the  observations  themselves  might  be 
equally  well  represented  by  taking  the  imaginary  limit  3,  since  the 
quantity  actually  observed  is  the  mean  specific  heat  between  o*  and 
—  iSa-s'C.  Subsequent  experiments  on  other  metals  at  low  tem- 
peratures did  not  indicate  a  similar  diminution  of  specific  heat,  so 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  atomic  heats  really  approach 
the  ideal  value  at  the  absolute  xero.  No  doubt  there  must  be 
approximate  relations  between  the  atomic  and  molecular  heats  of 
similar  elements  and  compounds,  but  considering  the  great  variations 
of  specific  heat  with  temperature  and  physical  state,  in  alloys, 
mixtures  or  solutions,  and  in  allotropic  or  other  modifications,  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  compound  could 
be  accurately  deduced  by  any  simple  additive  process  from  that  of 
its  constituents. 

Authorities. — Joule's  Scientific  Papers  (Lx>ndon,  1890);  Ames 
and  Griffiths,  Reftorls  to  the  International  Congress  (Paris,  1900), 
"  On  the  Mechanical  Eouivalcnt  of  Heat,"  and  "  On  the  Specific 
Heat  of  Water";  Griffiths,  Thermal  Measurement  of  Energy  (Cam- 
bridffe,  1901);  Callendar  and  Barnes,  PAt/.  Trans.  A,  1901,  "On 
the  Variation  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Water";- for  combustion 
methods,  see  artkle  Thermochemistry,  and  treatises  by  Thomsen. 
Pattison-Muir  and  Berthelot;  see  also  articles  Thermodynamics 
and  Vaporization.  (H.  L.  C.) 

CAL0VIU8.  ABRAHAM  (1612-1686),  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Mohrungen  in  east  Prussia,  on  the  16th  of 
April  1613.  After  studying  at  KSnigsberg,  in  1650  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  be  after- 
wards became  general  superintendent  and  primarius.  He  died 
on  the  asth  of  February  1686.  Calovius  was  the  most  noteworthy 


of  the  champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  the  t7th  century. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  Catholics,  Calvinists  and  Sodnians, 
attacked  in  particular  the  reconciliation  policy  or  "  syncretism  '* 
of  Georg  Calixtus  (cf .  the  Consensus  repelUus  fidei  vere  lutkeranae, 
1665),  and  as  a  writer  of  polemics  he  had  few  equals.  His  chief 
dogmatic  work,  Systema  locorum  theotogicorum  (12  vols.  165s- 
1677),  represents  the  climax  of  Lutheran  scholasticism.  In  his 
Biblia  lUustrata  (4  vols.),  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
very  strict  belief  in  inspiration,  his  object  is  to  refute  the  state- 
ments made  by  Hugo  Grotius  in  his  Commentaries.  His  Historia 
Syncretistica  (1683)  was  suppressed. 

CALPURNIUS,  TITUS.  Roman  bucolic  poet,  sumamed  Siculus 
from  his  birthplace  or  from  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
Sicilian  Theocritus,  most  probably  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Eleven  eclogues  have  been  handed  down  to  us  under  his 
name,  of  which  the  last  four,  from  metrical  considerations  and 
express  MS.  testimony,  are  now  generally  attributed  to  Nemesi- 
anus  (9.V.),  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Cants  and  his 
sons  (latter  half  of  the  3rd  century  a.o.).  Hardly  anything  is 
knovm  of  the  life  of  Calpumius;  we  gather  from  the  poems 
themselves  (in  which  he  is  obviously  represented  by  "  Corydon  ") 
that  he  was  in  poor  circumstances  and  was  on  the  point  of 
emigrating  to  Spain,  when  "  Meliboeus "  came  to  his  aid. 
Through  his  influence  Calpumius  apparently  secured  a  post  at 
Rome.  The  time  at  which  Calpumius  lived  has  been  much 
discussed,  but  all  the  indications  seem  to  point  to  the  time  of  Nero. 
The  emperor  is  described  as  a  handsome  youth,  like  Mars  and 
AppUo,  whose  accession  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  golden  age, 
prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  doubtless  the  same 
that  appeared  some  time  before  the  4jcath  of  Claudius;  he 
exhibits  splendid  games  in  the  amphitheatre  (probably  the 
wooden  amphitheatre  erected  by  Nero  in  57):  and  in  the  words 

maternis  causam  qui  vicit  lulis*  (i.  45), 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  speech  delivered  in  Greek  by  Nero  on 
behalf  of  the  Ilicnses  (Suetonius,  Nero,  7;  Tadtus,  Annals,  xiL 
58),  from  whom  the  Julii  derived  thdr  faxnily.*    Meliboeus,  the 
poet's  patron,  has  been  variously  identified  with  Columella, 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  C.  Calpumius  Piso.    Although  the 
sphere  of  Meliboeus's  literary  activity  (as  indicated  in  iv.  53) 
suits  none  of  these,  what  is  known  of  Calpumius  Piso  fits  in  well 
with  what  is  said  of  Meliboeus  by  the  poet,  who  speaks  of  his 
generosity,  his  intimacy  with  the  emperor,  and  his  interest  in 
tragic  poetry.    His  daim  is  further  supported  by  the  poem  De 
Laude  Pisonis  (ed.  C.  F.  Weber,  1859)  which  has  come  down  to  us 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  but  which  there  is  considerable 
reason  for  attributing  to  Calpumius.*    The  poem  exhibits  a 
striking  similarity  with  the  eclogues  in  metre,  language  and 
subject-matter.    The  author  of  the  Laus  is  young,  of  re^>ecuble 
family  and  desirous  of  gaining  the  favour  of  Piso  as  his  Maecenas. 
Further,  the  similarity  between  the  two  names  can  hardly  be 
accidental,  it  is  suggested  that  the  poet  may  have  been  adopted 
by  the  courtier,  or  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman  of  Piso. 
The  attitude  of  the  author  of  the  Laus  towards  the  subject  of  the 
panegyric  seems  to  show  less  intimacy  than  the  relations  between 
Corydon  and  Meliboeus  in  the  eclogues,  and  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  the  Laus  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(TeuifelSchwabe,  Hist,  oj  Rom.  Lit,  f  306, 6). 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  fragments  of  two  short 
hexameter  poems  in  an  Einsiedeln  MS.,  obviously  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Nero,  which  if  not  written  by  Calpumius,  were 
imitated  from  him. 

*  lulis  for  tfi  ulnis  according  to  the  best  MS.  tradition. 
'According  to  Dr  R.  Gamett  (and  Mr  Gresweil.  as  sutcd  in 

Conington's  Virgil,  i.  p.  123,  note)  the  emperor  referred  to  is  the 
vounger  Gordian  (a.d.  338).  His  arguments  in  favour  of  this  will 
be  found  in  the  article  on  Calpumius  by  him  in  the  Oth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  in  the  Journal  of  Pkildofy,  xvi.. 
1888:  see  in  answer  J.  P.  Postgate.  "The  Comet  of  Calpumius 
Siculus  "  in  Classical  Review,  June  190a.  Dean  Merivale  {Hist,  of  tko 
Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  60)  and  Pompei,  "  Intomo  al  Tempo 
del  Poeta  Calpumio  "  in  AUi  del  Istituto  Veneto,  v.  6  (1880).  identify 
the  amphitheatre  with  the  Colosseum  (Flavian  amphitheatre)  and 
'assiKn  Calpumius  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

*  It  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Virgil,  0>vid,  Locan,  Statins 
and  Saleius  Bassus. 
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Altlioni^  there  is  notlung  original  in  Calpumius,  he  is  "  a 
ildlfol  liteniy  araftsnuin."  Of  his  models  the  chief  is  Viigfl,  of 
whom  (under  the  name  of  Tityrus)  he  speaks  with  great  en- 
thosiasm;  he  »  also  indebted  to  Ovid  and  Theocritus.  Cal- 
paroita  is  "  a  fair  scholar,  and  an  apt  courtier,  and  not  devoid  of 
rtaJ  poetical  feeling.  The  bastard  style  of  pastoral  cultivated  by 
him,  in  which  the  description  of  nature  is  made  the  writer's 
pretext,  while  xngcnious  flattery  is  his  real  purpose,  nevertheless 
rxr\ude%  genuine  pleasure,  and  consequently  genuine  jK>etical 
achievement.  He  may  be  fairly  compared  to  the  minor  poets  of 
tlie  reign  of  Anne  "  (Gamett). 

Calpaniios  was  6nt  printed  in  147 1,  together  with  SiKua  Italicus 
±o4  has  been  frequently  republished,  generally  with  Gratius 
Filixns  and  Neroesianus.  The  separate  authorship  of  the  eclogues 
'J  Calponiitts  and  Nenwsianus  was  established  by  M.  Haupt's  De 
Csrsnuhu  bmcolieis  QUpuntii  et  Semesiani  (1854).  Editions  by 
H.  Schenki  (iMs)*  with  full  introduction  and  index  verborum,  and  by 
C  H  Keeoe  (IW7).  with  introduction,  commentary  and  appendix. 
Ea^fieh  vcne  translation  by  E.  J.  L.  Soott  (1891);  see  H.  E.  Butler. 
Fifji'Amimaam  Poetry  (Oxford.  1909).  pp.  ISO  foU.,  and  F  Skutsch 
ta  Paaly>Wi»owa's  Realencyclopddle,  M  i  (i897)  (J  H  F.) 

CAITAGIBOHB,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province  of 
Catania,  Sicily,  ntuated  1999  ft.  above  sea-level,  36  m.  S.W 
of  Catania  direct  (55  m.  by  rail)  Pop.  (1881)  35,978;  (1901) 
town  35,1 16,  commune  45,956.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  most  civilized  provindal  town  in  Sicily.  Extensive  Sicel 
cemeteries  have  been  explored  to  the  north  of  the  town  {Not. 
Seen,  X904,  65),  and  a  Greek  necropolis  of  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  has  been  found  to  the  south-east  {ibid.  132). 
Remains  of  buildings  of  Roman  date  have  also  been  discovered, 
box  the  name  of  the  ancient  dty  which  stood  here  is  unknown. 
The  present  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saracen  KahU-al-CircJie 
(ihe  castle  of  Girdie,  the  chieftain  who  fortified  it). 

CALTAnSBITA,  a  town  ^nd  episcopal  see  of  Sicily,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Palermo 
direct  and  83  m.  by  rail,  situated  1930  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pof>.  (1901)  43*303.  The  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin,  as  its  name 
Kslai-al^isa,  the  "Ladies'  Castle,"  indicates, «nd  somf  ruins 
cf  the  old  castle  (called  Pieirarossa)  still  exist.  Otherwise  the 
town  rrmtaim  no  buildings  of  artistic  or  historical  interest,  but  it 
cfH-rTtands  striking  views.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur 
adsstxy  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  school  of  mines.  Twomileseast 
b  the  intetcstittg  Nonnan  abbey  of  S.  Spirito. 

CALTROP  (from  the  liid.  Eng.  colketrappe,  probably  derived 
from  the  LaL  coXr,  a  heel,  and  trappCy  Late  Lat  for  a  snare),  an 
iron  ball,  tised  as  an  obstacle  against  cavalry,  with  four  spikes  so 
sjraaged,  that  however  pUced  in  or  on  the  ground,  one  spike 
always  points  upwards.  It  is  also  the  botanical  name  for  several 
spedes  of  thistlfs. 

CAUmB-BT-CUIRB.  a  town  of  eastern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Rhone,  a^  m.  N  by  £.  of  Lyons  by  rail.  Pop. 
(Uia6)  9355.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  earthenware  and 
Lard-ware,  copper  and  bronze  foundries  and  nursery-gardens. 

CALUMBT  (Norm.  Fr  form  of  chalumetf  from  Lat  calamus,  a 
Red),  the  name  given  by  the  French  in  (Canada  to  the  "  peace- 
pqw  "  of  the  American  Indians.  This  pipe  occupied  among  the 
tribes  a  position  of  peculiar  symbolic  M^^firaT^ff^  and  was  the 
object  of  profound  veneration.  It  was  smoked  on  all  ceremonial 
occakms,  even  on  dedamtions  of  war,  but  its  special  use  was  at 
tjie  making  of  treaties  of  peace.  It  was  usually  about  3}  ft.  long, 
tsd  'm  the  west  the  bowl  was  made  of  red  pipestone  (catlinite),  a 
fese-fiaincd,  easfly-worked  stone  of  a  rich  red  colour  foimd 
chxfly  in  the  C^teau  des  Prairies  west  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  Dakou. 
The  quarries  were  formeriy  neutral  ground  among  the  warring 
Iridsan  tribes,  many  sacred  traditions  being  associated  with  the 
ktcahty  and  iu  product  (Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  L).  The  pipe 
stcsB  was  of  reed  decorated  with  eases'  quills  or  woAien's  hair. 
Kative  tobacco  mixed  with  willow-bark  or  sumac  leaves  was 
wviked.  Tbepipewasofferedasasupremeproof  of  hospitality 
to  djsringnishfd  strangers,  and  its  refusal  was  regarded  as  a 
afiront.  In  the  east  and  south-east,  the  bowl  was  of 
stone,  sometimes  pierced  with  several  stem  holes  so  that 
pcnons  might  vnoke  at  once. 

D.  Macguire  (exhaustive  report.640  pages). "  Pipes  and 


Smoking  Customs  of  the  American  Aborigines"  ia  Smitksenian  Report 
(American  Bureau  of  Ethnology)  for  1^7,  vol.  i. ;  and  authorities 
quoted  in  Handbook  oj  Amerkan  Indians  (Washington,  1907). 

CALUMPIT,  a  town  of  the  province  6f  Bulacin,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  at  the  junction  of  the  (^uifigxia  river  with  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  about  25  m!  N.W  of  Manila. 
Pop.  (1903)  13,897.  It  is  served  by  the  Manila  &  Dagupan 
railway,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  is  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  Philippines.  The  siitrounding  country  is  a  fertile 
plahi,  producing  large  quantities  of  rice,  as  well  as  sugar,  Indian 
com  axkd  a  variety  of  fruits.  Calumpit  has  a  large  rice-mill 
and  one  of  the  lariat  markets  in  the  Phih'ppines.  The  bridge, 
convent  and  church  of  the  town  were  fiied  and  completely 
destroyed  by  insurgent  troops  in  1 899.    The  language  is  Tagalog. 

CALVADOS,  a  department  of  north-western  France,  form^ 
in  1790  out  of  Bessin,  CingUis,  Hi^mois,  Bocage,  the  Campagne 
de  Caen,  Auge  and  the  western  part  of  Lieuvin.  Pop.  (1906) 
403*431  •  Axea,  2197  sq.  m.  It  recdved  its  name  from  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  stretching  id<mg  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  about  15  m. 
between  the  moutltt  of  the  rivers  Ome  and  Vire.  tt  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  English  Channd,  E.  by  the  department  of  Euxe,  S.  by  that 
of  One,  W.  by  that  of  Manche.  The  Bocage,  or  south-western 
part  of  the  department,  is  devated,  being  croued  from  south-east 
to  north-west  by  the  hills  of  Normandy,  the  highest  of  which  is 
I X97  ft. ;  the'rest  of  the  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  consists 
of  extensive  vaUeys  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  fall  into 
the  English  ChanneL  The  coast,  formed  by  difls,  sandy  beaches 
or  reefs,  is  generally  inaccessible,  except  at  the  mouths  of  the 
prindpal  rivers,  sudi  as  the  Touques,  the  Dives,  the  Ome  and 
the  Viitf  which  are  navigable  at  high  tide  for  sevenl  miles  inland. 
Trouville  is  the  chid  of  the  numerous  coast  resorts.  The  climate, 
though  hundd  and  variable,  is  healthy.  The  raising  of  cattle, 
sheq>  and  horses  is  the  mainstay  of  Uie  agriculture  of  the  de- 
partment. Pasture  is  good  and  abundant  in  the  east  and  north- 
west, and  there  is  a  large  export  trade  in  the  butter,  eggs  and 
cheese  (Camembert,  Livarot,  Pont  I'Evdque)  of  these  districts, 
carried  on  by  Honfleur,  Isigny  and  other  ports.  The  plain  of 
Caen  is  a  great  centre  for  horse  breeding.  Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
colza  and  potatoes  are  the  chid  crops.  The  orchards  of  Auge- 
and  Bessin  produce  a  superior  kind  of  dder,  of  which  upwards  of 
40,000,000  gallons  ue  made  in  the  department;  a  huge  quan'tity 
of  ddor  brandy  (eaii-de-vie  de  Calvados)  is  distilled.  Poultry 
to  a  coQsiderable  amount  is  sent  to  the  Paris  markets,  and  there 
is  a  large  output  of  honey  and  wazl  The  spinning  and  weaving 
of  wool  and  cotton  are  the  chief  industries.  Besides  these, 
paper-mills,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  saw-mills,  shipbtiilding  yards, 
rope-works,  dye-works,  distilleries  and  bleach-fidds,  scattered 
throughout  the  department,  give  employment  to  a  number  of 
hands.  There  are  productive  iron-mines  and  buOding-stone; 
slate  and  lime  are  plentiful.  Fisheries,  chiefly  of  lobster,  oyster 
(Couraeulles),  herring  andmackerd,areprosecttted.  Coal,  timber^ 
grain,  salt-fish  and  cement  are  among  the  imports;  exports 
indude  iron,  dairy  products  and  sand.  Caen  and  Honfleur  are 
the  most  hnportant  commercial  ports.  There  is  a  canal  9  m.  in 
length  from  Caen  to  Ouistreham  on  the  coast.  The  department 
is  served  by  the  Ouest-£tat  raflway.  It  is  divided  into  the  six 
arrondissements  (38  cantons,  763  commtmes)  of  Caen,  Falaise, 
Bf  yeux,  Vire,  Lisieuy  and  Pont  I'Ev^que.  Caen,  the  capital,  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  the  centre  of  an  acadtmie  (educa- 
tional dividon)  Tlie  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Bayeux, 
in  the  ecdesiastical  province  of  Rouen,  and  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  m.  army-corps.  The  other  prindpal  towns  are  Falaise, 
Lideux,  Cond6-sur-Noireau,  Vire,  Honfleur  and  Trouville  (9.9.). 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  medieval  churches  whidi 
the  department  possesses,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Pierre- 
sur-Dives  is  second  in  importance  only  to  those  of  Lideux  and 
Bayeux;  that  of  Noney,  a  good  example  of  the  Norman-Cjothic 
style,  and  that  of  Tour-en-Bessin,  in  which  Romanesque  and 
(jothic  architecture  are  mingled,  are  of  great  interest  Fontaine- 
Henri  has  a  fine  chiteau  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 

CALVART,  DBNIS  (i 540-1619),  Flemish  painter,  was  bozn  at 
Antwerp.    After  studying  landscape-painting  for  some  time  io 
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his  native  dty  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  perfected  himself  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  form  under  Prospero  Fontana,  and  so 
completely  lo6t  the  mannerism  of  Flemish  art  that  his  paintings 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  an  Italian.  From  Bologna  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  assisted  Lorenzo  Sabbatini  (1533-1577)  in  his 
works  for  the  papal  palace,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
copying  and  studying  the  works  of  Raphael.  He  ultimately 
returned  to  Bologna  and  founded  a  school,  of  which  the  greatest 
ornaments  are  Guido  and  Domenichino.  His  works  are  especially 
admired  for  the  power  of  grouping  and  colouring  which  they 
display. 

CALVARY»  the  conventional  English  rendering  of  the  cdvaria 
of  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin,  version  of  the  Greek  cpdnor,  both 
meaning  "  skull "  and  representing  the  Hebrew  Golgotha,  the 
name  given  to  the  scene  of  Christ's  <:rucifixion.  The  term  "  a 
Calvaiy "  is  applied  to  a  sculptured  cepresentation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  either  inside  a  chxirch,  or  adjoining  one  in  the  open 
air.  There  are  many  examples  of  the  latter  in  France,  Italy 
and  Spain.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  Sacro  Monte 
(1486)  at  Varallo  in  Piedmont,  and  those  at  Guimiliau  (1581), 
Plougastd  (x6o3),  St  Thegonnec  (x6xo),  and  Pleyben  near 
Quimper  (1670),  in  Brittany,  all  in  good  preservation. 

CALVifi,  EMMA  <x864-^  ),  Spanish  operatic  soprano,  wa^ 
bom  at  Madrid,  and  trained  in  Paris,  making  her  first  important 
appearance  in  opera  at  Brussels  in  1682.  She  sang  mainly  in 
Paris  for  some  years,  but  in  1892  was  first  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  at  once  became  famous  as  the  most  vivid 
Carmen  (in  Bizet's  opera)  of  the  day. 

CALVERLE7,  CHARLES  STUART  (1831-1884),  English  poet 
and  wit,  and  the  literary  father  of  what  may  be  called  the 
university  school  of  humour,  was  bom  at  Martley  in  Worcester- 
shire on  Uie  sand  of  December  X83  x.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Blayds,  resumed  in  1852  the  old  famfly  name  of  Calveriey,  which 
his  grandfather  had  exchanged  for  Blayds  in  1807.  It  was  as 
Charley  Stuart  Blayds  that  most  of  the  son's  university  distinc- 
tions were  attained.  He  went  up  to  Balliol  from  Harrow  in  X850, 
and  was  soon  known  in  Oxf  oid  as  the  most  daring  and  most 
high-spirited  undergraduate  of  his  time.  He  was  a  universal 
favourite,  a  delightful  companion,  a  brilliant  scholar  and  the 
playful  enemy  of  all "  dons."  In  x 851  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse,  and  it  is  said  that  the  entire  exercise  was 
written  in  an  aftemoon,  wl^  his  friends  had  locked  him  into  his 
rooms,  dediningtolet  him  out  till  he  had  finished  what  they  were 
confident  would  prove  the  prize  poem.  A  year  later  he  took  his 
name  off  the  books,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  college 
escapade,  and  migrated  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he 
was  again  successful  in  Latin  verse,^  and  re^iains  the  unique 
example  of  an  undergraduate  who  has  won  the  Chaneellor's  prize 
at  both  universities.  In  X856  he  took  second  place  in  the  first 
dass  in  the  riftfr"'"*]  Tripos.  He  was  dected  fellow  of  Christ's 
(X858),  published  Verses attd  Translaiionsin  t86a,  and  was  called 
to  the  W  in  X865.  Owing  to  an  acddent  while  skating  he  was 
prevented  from  following  up  a  pxofessioiud  career,  and  during 
the  last  yeaxs  of  his  lift  be  waft  an  invalid.  His  Ttttnslaiums  inta 
English  and  Latin  appeared  in  x866;  his  Theocritus  translated  into 
English  Verse  in  X869;  Ply  Leaves  in  1872;  and  Literary  Remains 
in  1885.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February  1884.  Calveriey  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  day;  and,  had  he  enjoyed 
health,  might  have  achieved  distinction  in  any  career  he  chose. 
Constitutionally  indolent,  he  waa  endowed  with  singular  gifts  in 
every  department  of  culture;  he  was  a  scholar,  a  musician,  an 
athlete  and  a  brilliant  talker.  What  it  left  ua  marks  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  talent,  but  his  sparkling,  dandng  verses,  which  have 
had  many  dever  imitatois,  are  still  without  a  rival  in  their  own 
line.  His  humour  was  iUumine^  by  good  nature;  h&  satire  was 
keen  but  kind;  his  laughter  wtas  of  that  human  sort  which  is  often 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  Imbued  with  the  dasaical  q>irit,  he  intro- 
duced into  the  making  of  light  vene  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the 
great  mastexa,  and  even  in  its  most  whimsical  mood  his  verse  is 
raised  to  the  levd  of  poetry  by  the  saving  excellence  of  style. 

His  Compute  Works,*  with  a  biographical  notice  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Sendall.  appeared  in  1901.  (A.  Wa.) 


CALVERT,  the  name  of  three  English  artists:  Chartes  (1785- 
X852),  a  weU-known  landscape-painter;  Edward  (1803-1S83), 
an  important  wood-engraver  and  follower  of  Blake;  and 
Frederick,  an  excellent  topographical  draughtsman,  whose 
work  in  water-colour  is  represented  at  the  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum,  and  who  published  a  volume  of  Picturesque  Views  iu 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  (1830). 

CALVERT,  FREDERICK  CRACB  (1819-1873),  English  chemist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  t4th  of  November  18x9.  From  about 
1836  till  1846  he  lived  in  France,  where,  after  a  course  of  study  at 
Paris,  he  became  manager  of  some  chemical  works,  later  acting  as 
assistant  to  BdL  £.  Chevreul.  On  his  return  to  England  he  settled 
m  Manchester  as  a  consulting  chemist,  and  was  appointol 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  that  dty. 
Devoting  himself  almost  entirely  to  industrial  chemistry,  he 
gave  much  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  producu, 
and  particularly  carbolic  add,  for  the  production  of  which  he 
established  lar^  works  in  Manchester  in  1865.  Besides  con- 
tributing  extensivdy  to  the  English  and  French  sdentific 
journals,  he  published  a  work  on  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing. 
He  died  in  Manchester  on  the  24th  of  Oaober  1873. 

CALVERT,8IRHARRT,BAaT.(c.  1763-X826),  British  geneial, 
was  probably  bom  early  in  x  763  at  Hampton,  near  London.  He 
was  educat^  at  Harrow,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the 
army.  In  the  following  year  be  seryed  with  his  regiment  in 
America,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Charieston,  and  serving 
through  the  campaign  of  Lord  Comwallis  which  eiided  with  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  From  x  78  l  to  x  783  he  was  a  prisono^  of 
war.  Returning  to  England  in  X784,  he  next  saw  active  service 
in  1793-1794  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  aide-de-camp  to 
the  duke  of  York,  and  in  1795  was  engaged  on  a  confidential 
misaion  to  Bnmswick  and  Bexiin.  ^  x  799,  having  already  served 
as  deputy  adjutant  general,  he  was  made  adjutant  general, 
holding  the  post  till  18x8.  In  this  capadty  he  effected  many 
improvements  in  the  organization  and  disdpline  of  the  service. 
He  greatly  improved  the  administration  of  the  army  medical  and 
hospital  department,  introduced  regimental  schools,  devdoped 
the  two  existing  military  colleges  (since  united  at  Sandhurst) ,  and 
was  largdy  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
school,  Cluelsea.  In  recognition  of  his  work  as  adjutant  general 
he  was  made  a  G.C.B.  (x8x  5),  and,  on  retiring  from  office,  received 
a  baronetcy  (x8x8).  In  1820  he  was  made  governor  of  Chelsea 
hospital    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  1826,  at  Middle 

Claydon,  Biirlringhamghirf, 

CALVES'  HEAD  CLUB,  a  dub  esublished  shortly  after  his 
death  in  derision  of  the  memory  of  Charles  L  Its  chief  meeting 
was  hdd  on  the  30th  of  each  January,  the  axmiversary  of  the 
king's  execution,  when  the  dishes  served  were  a  cod's  head  to 
represent  the  individual,  Charles  Stuart;  a  pUce  representing 
tyranny,  a  boar's  head  representing  the  long  preying  on  his 
subjects,  and  calves'  heads  representing  Charles  as  king  and  his 
adherents.  On  the  table  an.axe  hdd  the  place  of  honour.  After 
the  banquet  a  copy  of  the  king's  Ikon  Basilike  was  burnt,  and 
the  toast  was  "  To  those  worthy  patriots  who  killed  the  tyrant." 
After  the  Restoration  the  dub  met  secretly.  The  first  mention 
of  it  is  in  a  tract  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  entitled 
"  The  Secret  History  of  the  Calves'  Head  Qub."  The  club 
survived  till  X734,  when  the  dinexs  were  mobbed  owing  to  the 
popular  ill-feeling  which  their  outrages  on  good  taste  provoked, 
and  the  riot  which  ensued  put  a  hnal  stop  to  the  meetings. 

CALVI,  a  sea-port  in  Corsica,  capital  of  an  arrondisaement  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  island,  xx2  ixl  N.  of  Ajacdo  by  road.  Pop. 
(1906)  X967.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Calvi,  in  a  malarial 
region,  and  is  the  port  in  0>rBica  nearest  to  France,  being  xog  m. 
from  Antibes;  the  harbour,  however,  is  exposed  to  the  east  and 
north-east  winds.  The  modem  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on 
which  stands  the  old  town  with  its  steep  rock-paved  streets  and 
fortified  walls,  oonunanded  by  the  Fort  MuzeUo.  Fishing  is 
carried  on,  and  timber,  oil,  wine,  lemons  and  other  sub-tropical 
fruits  are  exported  to  some  extent.  The  moat  important  buildixags 
are  the  old  palace  of  the  (jenocse  governor,  used  as  barracks,  and 
the  church  (x6th  century),  with  the  monument  of  the  Baglioni 
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was  intmiAtely  asMdated  niih  the  histoiy  of  the 


Cilvi  was  founded  in  the  13th  centmy  and  in  x>78paned  into 
Oat  hinds  of  the  Genoese.  TVom  that  datelt  was  remihable  for 
ikS  adbefeBeetotheirside,espedallyinz5S3whenit  repulsed  two 
attadaof  thennitedforcesoftheFrenchandTttrks.  Ihrecogni- 
tion  thoeof  the  Genoese  senate  caused  the  words  Cimtas  CaM 
scaler  JE^^  to  be  carved  on  the  chief  gate  of  the  dty,  which  still 
piejtrwei  the  inscription.  In  1794  Calvi  was  otptiired  by  the 
E&gEsh.  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Conicus  in  the  f ollowhig 


GALVm,  JOHV  (tso9-ts64),  Swiss  divine  and  Tdbrmer,  was 
boniatKoyoa,inIHcan^,ontiiezothof  July  IS09.  His&ther, 
Gerard  Gauvin  or  Cahdn/  was  a  notaiy-^xwtolicaad  procurator- 
fiscai  far  the  lordship  of  Noyon,  besides  holding  certain  ecclesi- 
astical offices  in.  coonesion  with  that  diocese.  The  name  of  his 
mother  was  Jeanne  le  Fzanc;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Cambrai,  who  afterwards  came  to  reside  at  Noyon. 
Gterd  Caovin  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  Considerable  sagacity 
and  prudence,  and  his  wife  was  a  godly  and  attractive  lady.  She 
bore  him  6ve  soos,  of  whom  John  was  the  second.  By  a  second 
wife  there  were  twd  daughters. 

Of  Cabrfo's  early  years  only  a  few  notices  remain.  His  father 
destined  him  from  the  first  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  and  paid 
for  his  education  in  the  household  of  the  noble  family  of  Hangest 
de  Moatmor.  In  May  1521  he  waa  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy 
trtacfatd  to  the  altar  of  La  Gfsine  itf  the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  and 
rtodvcdtbe  tonsure.  The  actual  duties  of  the  office  were  in  such 
cues  carxied  out  by  ordained  and  older  men  for  a  fraction  of  the 
stipend.  Theplague  havhig visited  Noyon,  theyoung  Hangests 
were  sent  to  Paris  in  August  x  513,  and  Calvin  accompanied  them, 
being  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  income  received  from  his  benefice. 
Be  ]iv<ed  with  his  unde  and  attended  as  an  out-student  the 
CoIUge  de  la  Maxdie,  at  that  time  under  the  regency  of  Mathurin 
Confier,  a  man  of  character,  lisaning  and  repute  as  a  teacher, 
who  in  later  days  followed  his  pupil  to  Switserland,  tatight  at 
Keadi&tel,anddicdinGenevaini564.  In  dedicating  to  him  his 
Cemmgmiary  on  the  First  BpisOe  to  tSu  ThessaUnians,  as  "  eximiae 
pietais  et  doctxinae  viro,"  he  declares  that  so  had  Be  been  aided 
by  his  instruction  that  wlateyer  subsequent  progress  he  had  made 
he  oidy  regarded  as  received  from  him,  and  "  tibis,"  he  adds,  "  I 
«iih  to  testify  to  posterity  that  if  any  utility  accrue  to  any  from 
aiy  writxags  they  may  admowledge  it  as  having  in  part  flowed 
fron  thee"  From  the  CoD^  de  la  Marche  he  removed  to  the 
Cofiege  de  Montaigu,'  where  the  atmosphere  was  more  erdesi- 
sstical  and  where  he  had  for  instructor  a  Spaxdard  who  is 
docobed  as  a  man  of  learning  and  to  whom  Calvin  was  indebted 
far  some  sound  training  in  dialectics  and  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
He  speeday  outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  grammatical 
studies,  and  by  his  skfll  and  acumen  as  a  student  of  philosophy, 
md  in  the  coD^e  disputations  gave  fruitful  promise  of  that 
coasaounale  csceBence  as  a  reasoner  in  the  department  of 
speculative  truth  which  he  afterwards  displayed.  Among  his 
friends  were  the  Hangests  (especially  Claude),  Nicolas  and 
Jlichd  Cop,  sons  of  the  king's  Swiss  physidan,  and  his  own 
kfwman  Pkne  Robert,  better  kxiown  as  01iv6taxL  Such  friend- 
skips  testify  both  to  the  worth  and  the  attractiveness  of  his 
dtxxacter,  and  contradict  the  old  legend  that  he  was  an  unsociable 
Bisanthrope.  Pleaded  with  his  success,  the  canons  at  NoyOn 
gave  him  the  curacy  of  St  Martin  de  Marteville  in  September 
1537.  After  holdiiig  this  preferment  for  ncariv  two  years,  he 
cxchai^ed  it  in  July  x  $29  for  the  cure  of  Pont  LTv^ue,  a  village 

*  The  family  name  of  Calvin  seemt  to  have  been  written  tndiffer- 
cady  Caovin,  Chauve,  Chauvin,  Calvus,  Calvinus.  In  the  con- 
teKoavafy  notices  of  G^md  and  his  family,  in  the  capitular  regiBters 
d  toe  cathedial  at  Noyon,  the  name  is  always  spelt  Cauuin.  The 
•nacrani  of  Calvin  is  AJcutn.  and  this  in  its  Latinucd  form  Alcuinus 
arpcars  in  two  editions  of  his  Institntio  as  that  of  the  author  (Audio, 
Vie  de  Ctbim,  L  S>o)-  The  syndics  of  Geneva  address  him  in  a  letter 
vrittea  in  1540.  and  still  preserved,  as  "  Docteur  Caulvin."  In  his 
WtBS  written  in  French  he  usually  signs  himself  **  Jean  Calvin." 
He  affected  the  title  of  "  Maltre."  for  what  reason  is  not  known.      ■ 

*  Pierre  de  Monta^  refounded  this  institution  in  1388.    Erasmus  I 
sad  Igaatxias  Loyola  also  studied  here.  I 


near  to  Noyon,  and  the  pbee  to  which  his  fathtt  oriiginally 
bdong|ed.  He  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  elated  by  h^ 
eariy  promotion,  and  although  not  ordained,  he  preached  several 
sernums  to  the  people.  But  though  the  career  of  ecdedastical 
preferment  was  thus  -early  opened  to  him,  Calvin  was  destined 
not  |o  become  a  priest.  A  diknge  came  over  the  mind  both  of  his 
father  and  himself 'req)ecting  his  future  career.  Gerard  Cauvin 
began  to  suq>ect  that  he  had  not  chosen  the  most  lucrative 
profession  for  hb  son,  and  that  the  law  offeifedto  a  youth  of  his 
talents  atad  industry  a  more^promising  sphere.*  He  wss  also  now 
out  of  favour  with  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Noyon.  It  is  said  also 
that  John  himself,  on  the  advice  of  his  relative,  Pierre  Robert 
OliviHan,  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Froich,  had  begun 
to  study  the  Scriptures  and  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  worship. 
At  any  rate  herndily  complied  with  his  father's  suggestkm,  and 
removed  from  Paris  to  Orieans  (March  1528)  in  order  to  study 
law  under. Pierre  Tsisan  de  TEtoile,  the  most  distinguished 
Jurisconsult  of  his  dav.  The  university  atmosphere  here  was 
less  ascetic  than  at  Paris,  but  Calvin's  ardour  knew  no  slackening, 
and  such  was  his  projpess  in  legal  knowledge  that  he  ttas  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  lecture,  hi  the  absence  of  one  or  oth^er  of 
the  regular  staff.  Other  studies,  however,  besides  those  of  law 
occupied  hini  while  in  this'dty,  and  moved  by  the  humanistid 
spirit  of  the  age  he  eagerly  developed  his  classical. knowledge. 
"  By  protacted  vigils,"  says  Beza,  "  he  secured  indeed  a  solid 
erudition  and  an  excellent  memory;  but  it  is  probable  he  at  the 
same  time  sowed  the  seeds  of  tl^t  disease  (dyspepsia)  which 
occasioned  him  various  illnwwes  in  after  Itf e,  and  at  last  brought 
njxm  him  premature  death."*  His  friends  here  were  Mdchior 
Wolmar,  a  Gemum  schoolmaster  and  a  man  of  exempUry 
scholarship  and  character,  Fraiicois  Daxud^  Fzansois  de  Connam 
and  Nicolas  Duchemin;  to  these  his  earliest  letters  were 
written. 

From  Orleans  Calvin  went  to  Bourges  in  the  autumn  of  1529 
to  continue  his  studies  under  the  brilliant  Italian,  Andrea  Aldati 
(X492-X550),  whom  Francis  L  had  invited  into  France  and 
settled  as  a  professor  of  law  in  that  university.  His  friend 
Danid  went  with  him,  and  Wolmar  followed  a  year  Uter.  By 
Wolmar  Calvin  was  taught  (keek,  and  introduced  to  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  a  service  which  he  .gratefully 
acknowledges  in  one  of  his  printed  works.*  The  conversation  of 
Wolmar  may  abo  have  becQ  of  use  to  him  in  his  consideration  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  were  now  beginning  to 
be  wfddy  diffused  through  France.  TWdve  years  had  elapsed 
since  Luther  had  publi^ied  his  theses  against  indulgences — 
twdve  years  of  intense  ezdtement  and  anxious  discussion,  not 
in  Germany  only,  but  in  almost  all  the  adjacent  countries.  In 
France  thoe  had  not  been  as  yet  any  overt  revolt  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  multitudes  were  in  sympathy  with  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  church  by  education,  by  purer  morals, 
by  better  preaching  and  by  a  return  to  the  primitive  and  un- 
corrupted  faith.  Though  we  cannot  with  Beza  regard  Calvin  at 
this  time  as  a  centre  of  Protestant  activity,  he  tnay  well  have 
preached  at  Ligni&res  as  a  reformatory  (^diolic  of  the  school  of 
Erasmus.  Calvin's  own  record  of  his  "  conversion  "  is  so  scanty 
and  devoid  of  chronological  data  that  it  is  extremdy  difficult  to 
trace  his  religious  devdopment  "with  any  certainty.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  at  least  up  to  1532  he  was  far  more  concerned 
about  classiral  scholarship  than  about  religion. 

His  residence  at  Bourges  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  his 
father  |n  May  1531.  Lqmediatdy  after  this  event  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  "  new  learning  "  wak  now  at  length  ousting  the 
medieval  scholasticism  from  the  university.  He  lodged  in  the 
College  Fortet,  reading  Greek  with  Pierre  Dan^  and  beginning 
Hebrew  with  Frangois  Vatable.  It  was  at  this  time  (April  z  53  2) 
that  Calvin  issued  his  first  publication,  a  commentary  ip  Latin  on 
Seneca's  tract  De  dementia.  This  book  he  published  at  his  own 
cost,  and  dedicated  to  Claude  Hangest,.  abbot  of  St  £loi,  a 
member  of  the  de  Montmor  family,  with  whom  Calvin  had  been 

*  Calv.  Praef.  ad  Comment,  in  Psalmot, 

*  Jo.  Calvint  Vita,  sub  init.  . 

*  E^  Ded.,  Omment  in  Ep.  II,  ad  Corinthios  prosfis. 
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brought  up.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Calvinpubluhed  this 
work  with  a  view  to  influence  the  Idng  to  put  a  stop  to  the  attacks 
on  the  Protestants,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatise  itself  or  in 
the  commentary  to  favour  this  opinion. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  first  book  Calvin  returned 
to  Orleans,  where  he  stayed  for  a  year,  perhaps  again  reading 
law,  and  sUIl  undecided  as  to  his  life's  work.  He  visited  Noyon 
in  August  1533,  ^^  ^y  October  of  the  same  year  was  settled 
again  in  Paris.  Here  and  now  his  destiny  became  certain.  The 
conservative  theology  was  becoming  disaedited,  and  humanists 
like  Jacques  Lefivre  of  £taples  (Faber  Stapulenais)  and  Gerard 
Roussel  were  favoured  by  the  court  under  the  influence  of 
Margaret  of  AngoulAme,  queen  of  Navarre  and  sister  of  Francis  I. 
Calvin's  old  friend,  Nicolas  Cop,  had  just  been  elected  rector,  of 
Uie  university  and  had  to  deliver  an  oration  according  to  custom 
in  the  church  of  the  Mathurins,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  The 
oration  (certainly  influenced  but  hardly  composed  by  Calvin) 
was  in  effect  a  defence  of  the  reformed  opinions,  especially  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by^  faith  alone.  It  is  to  the  period 
between  April  153  a  and  November  1533,  and  in  particular  to 
the  time  of  his  second  sojourn  at  Orleans,  that  we  may  most 
fittingly  assign  the  great  change  in  Calvin  which  he  describes 
{Praef.  ad  Fsaimos',  opera- xzzL  31-24)  as  his  "sudden  con- 
version "  and  attributes  to  direct  divine  agency.  It  must  have 
been  at  least  after  his  Commentary  on  Seneca*s  De  dementia 
that  hitf  heart  was  "  so  subdued  and  reduced  to  docility  that  in 
comparison  with  his  zeal  for  true  piety  he  regarded  all  other 
studies  with  indifference,  though  not  entirely  forsaking  them. 
Though  himself  a  beginner,  many  flocked  to  him  to  learn  the 
pure  doctrine,  and  he  began  to  seek  some  hiding-place  and  means 
of  withdrawal  from  people.*'  This  indeed  was  forced  upon  him, 
for  Cop's  address  was  more  than  the  conservative  party  could 
bear,  and  Cop,  being  summ<med  to  appear  before  the  parlement 
of  Paris,'  found  it  necessary,  as  he  failed  to  secure  the  support 
either  of  the  long,  or  of  the  university,  to  make  his  escape  to 
Basel.  An  attempt  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  seixe  Calvin, 
but,  being  forewarned  of  the  design  by  his  friends,  he  also  made 
his  escape.  His  room  in  the  College  Fortet,  however,  was 
searched,  and  his  books  and  papers  seized,  to  the  iihminent 
peril  of  some  of  his  friends,  whose  letters  were  found  in  his 
repositories.  He  went  to  Noyon,  but,  proceedings  against  him 
being  dropped,  soon  returned  to  Paris.  But  desiring  both 
security  and  solitude  for  study  be  left  the  dty  again  about  New 
Year  of  i'534  and  became  the  guest  of  Louis  du  Tlllet,  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral,  at  Angoulftme,  where  at  the  request  of  his  host  he 
prepared  some  short  discourses,  which  were  circulated  in  the 
surrounding  parishes,  and  read  in  public  to  the  people.  Here,  too 
in  du  Tillet's  splendid  library,  he  began  the  studies  which  restUted 
in  his  great  work,  the  Institutes,  and  paid  a  visit  to  N6rac,  where 
the  venerable  Lef^vre,  whose  revised  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  French  was  publidied  about  this  time,  was  spending  his  last 
years  under  the  kindly  care  of  Margaret  of  Navarre. 

Calvin  was  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Up 
tiU  this  time  his  work  for  the  evangelical  cause  was  not  so  much 
that  of  the  public  preadier.or  reformer  as  that  of  the  retiring 
but  influential  scholar  and  adviser.  Now,  however,  he  had  to 
decide  whether,  like  Roussel  and  other  of  his  friends,  he  should 
strive  to  combine  the  new  doctrines  with  a  position  in  the  old 
church,  or  whether  he  should  definitely  break  away  from  Rome. 
His  mind  was  made  up,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  he  resigned 
his  chaplaincy  at  Noyon  and  his  rectorship  at  Pont  r£v6que. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  was  arrested  and  suffered 
two  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  the  charges  against  him 
being  not  strong  enough  to  be  pressed.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  next  to  Paris,  staying  perhaps  with  £tienne  de  hi 
Forge,  a  Protestant  merchant  who-  suffered  for  his  faith  in 
February  x  535.  To  this  time  belongs  the  story  of  the  proposed 
meeting  between  Calvin  and  the  Spanish  rdormer  Servetus. 
Calvin's  movements  at  this  time  are  difficult  to  trace,  but  he 
visited  both  Origans  and  Poitiers,  and  each  visit  marked  a  stage 
in  his  development. 


The  Anabaptists  of  Germany  had  spread  into  France,  and 
were  disseminating  many  wild  and  fanatical  opinions  among 
those  who  had  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  other 
notions  which  they  had  imbibed  was  that  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul 
after  death.  To  Calvin  this  notion  appeared  so  pemicioius  that 
he  composed  a  treatise  in  refutation  of  it,  under  the  title  of 
Psychepannyckia.  The  preface  to  this  treatise  is  dated  Orieans 
1534* .but  it  was  not  printed  till  1542.  In  it  he  chiefly  dwells 
upon  the  evidence  from  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the 
soul  retains  its  intelligent  consciousness  after  its  s<^>aration  from 
the  body — ^passing  by  questions  of  philosophical  speculation,  as 
tending  on  such  a  subject  only  to  minister  to  an  idle  cixriosity. 
At  Poitiers  Calvin  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  cultured 
and  gentle  men  whom  in  private  intercourse  he  influenced 
considerably.  Here  too  in  a  grotto  near  the  town  he  for  tiie  first 
rime  celebrated  the  communion  in  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
France,  using  a  piece  of  the  rock  as  a  table. 

The  year  X534  was  thus  decisive  for  Calvin.  From  this  time 
forward  his  influence  became  supreme,  and  all  who  had  accepted 
the  reformed  doctrines  in  France  turned  to  him  for  counsel  and 
instruction,  attracted  not  only  by  his  power  as  a  teacher,  but 
still  more,  perhaps  because  they  saw  in  him  sO  full  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  life  according  to  the  evangelical  modeL 
Renan,  no  prejudiced  judge,  pronounces  him  "  the  most  Christian 
man  of  his  time,"  and  attributes  to  this  his  success  as  a  ref(»iDer. 
Certain  it  is  that  already  he  had  become  conspicuous  as  a  prophet 
of  the  new  religion;  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  In  company  with  his  friend  Louis  du 
Tillet,  whom  he  had  again  gone  to  Angoul£me  to  visit,  he  set  out 
for  Basel.  Ontheir  way  they  were  robbed  by  one  of  thdr  servants, 
and  it  was  only  by  borrowing  ten  crowns  from  their  other 
servant  that  they  were  enabled  to  get  to  Strassburg,  and  thence 
to  Basel.  Here  Calvin  was  welcomed  by  the  band  of  scJlioUn 
and  theologians  who  had  conspired  to  make  that  city  the  Athens 
of  Switzerland,  and  especially  by  Oswald  Myconius,  the  chief 
pastor,  Pierre  Viret  and  Heinrich  Bullinger.  Under  the  aupices 
and  guidance  of  Sebasrian  MUnster,  Calvin  now  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew. 

Frauds  I.,  desirous  to  continue  the  suppression  of  the  Protest- 
ants but  anxious,  because  of  his  strife  with  Charles  V.,  not  to 
break  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  instructed  his 
ambassador  to  assure  these  princes  that  it  was  only  against 
Anabaptists,  and  other  parries  who  called  in  quesrion  all  dvil 
magistracy,  that  his  severities  were  exerdsed.  Calvin,  indignant 
at  the  calumny  which  was  thus  cast  upon  the  reformed  party  in 
France,  hastily  prepared  for  the  press  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  which  he  published  "  first  that  I  might  vindicate  from 
unjust  affront  my  brethren  whose  death  was  predous  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and,  next,  that  some  sorrow  and  anxiety  should  move 
foreign  peoples,  since  the  same  sufferings  threatened  many." 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  Calvin  says  he  wrote  it 
in  Latin  that  it  might  find  access  to  the  learned  in  all  lands,^ 
Soon  after  it  appeared  he  set  about  translating  it  into  French,  as 
he  himself  attests  in  a  letter  dated  October  1536.  This  sets  at 
rest  a  quesrion,  at  one  time  much  agitated,  whether  the  book 
appeared  first  in  French  or  in  Latin.  The  earliest  French  edition 
Imown  is  that  of  x  540,  and  this  was  after  the  work  had  been  much 
enlarged,  and  sevend  Larin  editions  had  appeared.  In  its  first 
form  the  work  consisted  of  only  six  chapters,  and  was  intended 
merdy  as  a  brief  manual  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  chapters 
follow  a  traditional  scheme  of  religious  teaching:  (i)  The  Law, 
(as  in  the  Ten  Words),  (2)  Faith  (as  in  the  Apostles'  Creed) 
(3)  Prayer,  (4)  the  Sacraments;  to  these  were  added  (5)  False 
Sacraments,  (6)  Christian  liberty,  ecdesiastical  power  and  dviJ 
administration.  The  dosing  diapters  of  the  work  are  more 
polemical  than  the  earlier  ones.  His  indebtedness  to  Luther  is 
of  course  great,  but  his  spiritual  kinship  with  Martin  Bucer  of 

*  This  edition  forms  a  small  8vo  of  514  pages,  and  6  pages  of  index. 
It  appeared  at  Basel  from  the  press  of  Tnomas  Platter  and  Balthasar 
Lasius  in  March  15^6,  and  was  published  by  Johana  Oporin.  The 
dedicatory  preface  is  dated  231x1  August  1535.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  apologetK  literature.  See  W.  Walker.  John  Catrin,  133  f .,  aad 
for  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  treatise*  ib.  137*149. 
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Stnssboxg  is  even  more  marked.  Something  also  he  owed  to 
Sootus  and  other  medieval  schoolmen.  The  book  appeared 
aoonymously,  the  author  having,  as  he  himself  sajrs,  nothing  in 
view  iMyood  ftimishing  a  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  persecuted 
Protestants,  whom  he  saw  cruelly  cut  to  pieces  by  impious  and 
perfidious  court  parasites.*  In  this  work,  though  produced  when 
the  author  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  we  find  a  complete 
ootline  of  the  Oalvinist  theological  system.  In  none  of  the  later 
cditicms,  nor  in  any  of  his  later  works  do  we  find  reason  to  believe 
that  he  ever  changed  his  views  on  any  essential  point  from  what 
they  were  at  the  period  of  its  first  publication.  Such  an  instance 
of  maturity  of  mind  and  of  opinion  at  so  early  an  age  would  be 
rrmarkiMc  under  any  circumstances;  but  in  Calvin's  case  it  is 
raukred  peculiaxiy  so  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  gave  himself  to  theological  studies.  It  may  be 
doubted  also  if  the  history  of  literature  presents  us  with  another 
instance  of  a  book  written  at  so  early  an  age,  which  has  exercised 
such  a  prodigious  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  practices  both 
of  contemporaries  and  of  posterity. 

After  a  short  visit  (April  1536}  to  the  court  of  Ren£e,  duchess 

of  Ferrara  (cousin  to  Margaret  of  Navarre),  which  at  that  time 

af<ffded  an  asylum  to  several  learned  and  pious  fugitives  from 

persecution,  Calvin  returned  through  Basel  to  France  to  arrange 

his  afiairs  before  finally  taking  farewell  of  his  native  country. 

His  intention  was  to  settle  at  Strassburg  or  Basel,  and  to  devote 

himself  to  study.     But  being  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  war 

between  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.,  to  reach  Strassburg  by  the 

imfiaazy  route,  he  with  his  younger  brother  Antoine  and  his 

half-sister  Marie  journeyed  to  Lyons  and  so  to  Geneva,  making 

{orBaseL    In  Geneva  his  progress  was  arrested,  and  his  resolution 

to  pursue  the  quiet  path  of  studious  research  was  dispelled  by 

«lttt  be  calls  the  "  formidable  obtestation  "  of  Guillaume  Farel.' 

After  many  struggles  and  no  small  su£fering,  this  eneigctic  spirit 

had  siKceeded  in  planting  the  evangelical  standard  at  Geneva; 

fod  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  such  a  man  as  Calvin,  he  entreated 

hiffl  on  his  arrival  to  rriinquish  his  design  of  going  farther,  and  to 

devote  himself  to  the  work  in  that  city.    Calvin  at  first  declined, 

alleging  as  an  excuse  his  need  of  securing  more  time  for  personal 

imptofvement,  but  ultimately,  believing  that  he  was  divinely 

caQed  to  this  task  and  that  "  (Sod  had  stretched  forth  His  hand 

upon  me  from  on  high  to  arrest  me,"  he  consented  to  remain  at 

Geneva.    He  hurried  to  Basel,  transacted  some'  business,  and 

retomed  to  (Geneva  in  August  1536.    He  at  once  began  to  ex- 

pcund  the  e|MstIcs  of  St  Paul  in  the  church  of  St  Pierre,  and  after 

about  a  year  was  also  elected  preacher  by  the  magistrates  with 

the  consent  of  the  people,  an  office  which  he  would  not  accept 

sniil  it  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him.    His  services 

seem  to  have  been  rendered  for  some  time  gratuitously,  for  in 

February  1537  there  is  an  entry  in  the  city  registers  to  the  effect 

that  six  crowns  had  been  voted  to  him,  "  since  he  has  as  yet 

hardly  received  anything." 

Calvin  was  in  his  twenty-ei^th  year  when  he  was  thus 
ooflstrained  to  settle  at  Geneva;  and  in  this  city  the  rest  of  his 
Hfe,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  was  spent.  The  post 
to  which  he  was  thus  called  was  not  an  easy  one«  Though  the 
pec^  of  Geneva  had  cast  off  the  obedience  of  Rome,  it  was 
brpjy  a  political  revolt  against  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  they  were 
still  (says  Beza)  "  but  very  imperfectly  enlightened  in  divine 
kaovledge;  they  had  as  yet  hardly  emerged  from  the  filth  of  the 
papacy."'  This  laid  them  open  to  the  incursions  of  those 
farafifal  teachers,  whom  the  excitement  attendant  uppn  the 
Reformation  had  caOed  forth,  and  who  hung  mischievously  upon 
the  rear  of  the  reforming  body.  To  obviate  the  evils  thoice 
resulting,  Calvin,  in  union  with  Farel,  drew  up  a  condensed 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  consisting  of  twenty-one  articles. 
This  the  dtixens  were  sanunoned,  in  parties  of  ten  each,  to 
profess  and  swear  to  as  the  confession  of  their  faith — a  process 
vfaich,  though  not  in  accordance  with  modem  notions  of  the  best 
way  of  establishing  men  in  the  faith,  was  gone  through,  Calvin 
tefls  OS,  **  with  much  satisfaction."    As  the  people  took  this  oath 

>  /Vocf .  ad  Psalmos.  *  Ikid. 

'  Bcia.  Vit.  Calv.  an,  1536. 


in  the  capacity  of  cUitens,  we  may  see  here  the  basis  laid  for  that 
theocratic  system  which  subsequently  became  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Genevan  polity.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance  of  education  for  the  young,  Calvin  and  his  coadjutors  were 
solicitous  to  establish  schools  throughout  the  city,  and  to  enforce 
on  parents  the  sending  of  their  children  to  them;  and  as  he  had 
no  faith  in  education  apart  from  religious  training,  he  drew  up  a 
catechism  of  Christian  doctrine  which  the  children  had  to  leam 
whilst  they  were  receiving  secular  instruction.  Of  the  troubles 
which  arose  from  fanatical  teachers,  the  chief  proceeded  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Anabaptists;  a  public  disputation  was  held  on 
the  i6th  and  17th  of  March  1537,  and  so  excited  the  populace 
that  the  Coimcil  of  Two  Hundred  stopped  it,  declared  the 
Anabaptists  vanquished  and  drove  them  from  the  dty.  About 
the  same  time  also,  the  peace  of  Calvin  and  his  friends  was  much 
disturbed  and  their  work  interrupted  by  Pierre  Oroli,  another 
native  of  northern  France,  who,  though  a  man  of  loose  principle 
and  belief,  had  been  appointed  chief  pastor  at  Lausanne  and  was 
discrediting  the  good  work  done  by  Pierre  Viret  in  that  dty. 
Calvin  went  to  Viret's  aid  and  brought  Caroli  before  the  com- 
missioners of  Bern  on  a  charge  of  advocating  prayers  for  the  dead 
as  a  means  of  thdr  earlier  resurrection.  Caroli  brought  a 
counter-charge  against  the  Geneva  divines  of  Sabellianism  and 
Arianism,  because  they  would  not  enforce  the  Athanasian  creed, 
and  had  not  used  the  words  "  Trinity  "  and  "  Person  "  in  the 
confession  they  had  drawn  up.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the 
thoroughgoing  humanistic  reformer  who  drew  his  creed  solely 
from  the  "  word  of  God "  and  the  merely  semi-Protestant 
reformer  who  looked  on  the  old  creed  as  a  priceless  heritage.  In 
a  synod  held  at  Bern  the  matter  was  fiilly  discussed,  when  a 
verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Geneva  divines,  and  Caroli 
deposed  from  his  office  and  banished.  He  returned  to  France, 
rejoined  the  Roman  communion  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
passing  to  and  from  the  old  faith  and  the  new.  Thus  ended  an 
affair  which  seems  to  have  occasioned  Calvin  much  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  character  of  his  assailant,  and  the  manifest  false- 
hood of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  would  seem  to  justify. 
Two  brief  anti-Romanist  tracts,  one  entitled  De  fugiendis 
impicfum  socriSf  the  other  De  sacerdotio  papali  abjiciendo,  were 
also  published  early  in  this  year. 

Hardly  was  the  affair  of  Caroli  settled,  when  new  and  severer 
trials  came  upon  the  Genevan  Reformers.  The  austere  sim- 
plicity of  the  ritual  which  Farel  had  introduced,  and  to  which 
Calvin  had  conformed;  the  strictness  with  which  the'  ministers 
sought  to  enforce  not  only  the  laws  of  morality,  but  certain 
sumptuary  regulations  respecting  the  dress  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  citizens;  and  their  determination  in  spiritual  matters 
and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  not  to  submit  to  the  least  dictation 
from  the  civil  power,  led  to  violent  dissensions.  Amidst  much 
party  strife  Calvin  perhaps  showed  more  youthful  impetuosity 
than  experienced  skill.  He  and  his  colleague^  refused  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  in  the  Bernese  for^i,  i.e.  with  unleavened 
bread,  and  on  Easter  Stmday,  1538,  declined  to  do  so  at  all 
because  of  the  popular  ttmiult.  For  this  they  were  banished 
from  the  dty.  "^ley  went  first  to  Bern,  and  soon  after  to 
Zurich,  where  a  synod  of  the  Swiss  pastors  had  been  convened. 
Before  this  assembly  they  pleaded  thdr  cause,  and  stated  what 
were  the  points  on  which  they  were  prepared  to  insist  as  needful 
for  the  proper  dSdpline  of  the  church.  They  declared  that  they 
would  yield  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies  so  far  as  to  employ  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  eucharist,  to  use  fonts  in  baptism,  and  to 
allow  festival  days,  provided  the  people  might  pursue  their 
ordinary  avocations  after  public  service.  These  Calvin  re- 
garded as  matters  of  indifference^  provided  the  magistrates  did 
not  make  them  of  importance,  by  seeking  to  enforce  them;  and 
he  ¥ras  the  more  willing  to  concede  them,  because  he  hoped 
thereby  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Bernese  brethren  whose 
ritual  was  less  simple  than  that  established  by  Farel  at  Geneva. 
But  he  and  his  colleagues  insisted,  on  the  other  hand  that  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  discipline,  there  should  be  a  division  of 
parishes — that  excommunications  should  be  permitted,  and 
should  be  under  the  power  of  elders  chosen  by  the  council,  in 
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conjunction  with  the  clergy — that  order  should  be  observed  in 
the  admission  of  preachers — and  that  only  the  clergy  should 
oflSciatc  in  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  It  was  proposed 
also,  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  more  frequently,  at 
least  once  every  month,  and  that  congregational  singing  of 
psalms-  should  be  practised  in  the  churches.  On  these  terms  the 
synod  interceded  with  the  Genevese  to  restore  their  pastors; 
but  through  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Bernese  (especially 
Peter  Kuntz,  the  pastor  of  that  city)  this  was  frustrated,  and  a 
second  edict  of  banishment  was  the  only  response. 

Calvin  and  Farel  betook  themselves,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  Basely  where  they  soon  after  separated,  Farel  to  go  to  Neu- 
ch&tel  and  Calvin  to  Strassburg.  At  the  latter  place  Calvin 
resided  till  the  autumn  pf  1541,  occupying  himself  partly  in 
literary  exertions,  partly  as  a  preacher  and  especially  an  organizer 
in  the  French  church,  and  partly  as  a  lecturer  on  theology. 
These  years  were  not  the  least  valuable  in  his  experience.  In 
X  539  he  attended  Charles  V.'s  conference  on  Christian  reunion  at 
Frankfort  as  the  companion  of  Bucer,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  appeared  at  Hagenau  and  Worms,  as  the  delegate  from  the 
city  of  Strassburg.  He  was  present  also  at  the  diet  at  Regens- 
burg,  where  he  deepened  his  acquaintance  with  Melanchthon, 
and  formed  with  him  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  He 
also  did  something  to  relieve  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
France.  It  is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  owe  a  revised  and 
enlarged  form  of  his  InstitttUs,  his  Commentary  en  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans^  and  his  Tract  on  tiie  Lord^s  Supper.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  manifold  engagements,  he  found  time  to  attend  to  the 
tenderer  affections;  for  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Strass- 
burg that  he  married,  in  August  1540,  Idelette  de  Bure,  the 
widow  of  one  Jean  Stordeur  of  Li^,  whom  he  had  converted 
from  Anabaptism.  In  her  Calvin  found,  to  uise  his  own  words, 
"  the  excellent  companion  of  his  life,"  a  "  precious  help  "  to  him 
amid  his  manifold  labours  and  frequent  infirmities.  She  died  in 
1549,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband,  who  never  ceased  to 
mourn  her  loss.  Their  only  child  Jacques,  bom  on  the  aSth  of 
July  1543,  lived  only  a  few  days. 

During  Calvin's  absence  disorder  and  irreligion  had  prevailed 
in  Geneva.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Cardinal  Jacopo  Sadoleto 
(1477-1547),  bishop  Of  Carpentras,  to  take  advantage  of  this  so 
as  to  restore  the  papal  supremacy  in  that  district;  but  this 
design  Calvin,  at  the  request  of  the  Bernese  authorities,  who  had 
been  consulted  by  those  of  Geneva,  completely  frustrated,  by 
writing  such  a  reply  to  the  letter  which  the  bishop  had  addressed 
to  the  Genevese,  as  constrained  him  to  desist  from  all  further 
efforts.  The  letter  had  more  than  a  local  or  temporary  reference. 
It  was  a  popular  yet  thoroughgoing  defence  of  the  whole  Protest- 
ant position,  perhaps  the  b^t  apologia  for  the  Reformation  that 
was  ever  written.  He  seems  also  to  have  kept  up  his  connexion 
with  Geneva  by  addressing  letters  of  counsel  and  comfort  to  the 
faithful. there  who  continued  to  regard  him  with  affection.  It 
was  whilst  he  was  still  at  Strassburg  that  there  appeared  at 
Geneva  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French,,  bearing  Calvin's 
name,  but  in  reality  only  revised  and  corrected  by  him  from  the 
version  of  Oliv^tan.  Meanwhile  the  way  was  opening  for  his 
return.  Those  who  had  driven  him  from  the  dty  gradually 
lost  power  and  office.  Farel  worked  unceasingly  for  his  recall. 
After  much  hesitation,  for  Strassburg  had  strong  claims,  he 
yielded  and  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  (September  23, 1541).  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry  out  those  reforms 
whidi  he  had  originally  purposed,  and  to  set  up  in  all  its  integrity 
that  form  of  church  polity  wUch  he  had  carefully  matured 
during  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  He  now  became  the  sole 
directive  spirit  in  the  church  at  (jeneva.  Farel  was  retained 
by  the  Neuch&telois,  and  Viret,  soon  after  Calvin's  return,  re- 
moved to  Lausanne.  His  duties  were  thus  rendered  exceedingly 
onerous,  and  his  labour  became  excessive.  Besides  preaching 
every  day  in  each  alternate  week,  he  taught  theology  three  days 
in  the  week,  attended  weekly  meetings  of  his  consistory,  read 
the  Scriptures  once,  a  week  in  the  ooqgtcgation,  carried  on  an 


extensive  correspondence  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  prepared 
commentaries  on  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  was  engaged 
repeatedly  in  controversy  with  the  opponents  of  his  <^inions. 
"  I  have  not  time,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  to  look  out  of  my 
house  at  the  blessed  sun,  and  if  things  continue  thus  I  shall 
forget  what  sort  of  appearance  it  has.  When  I  have  settled  my 
usual  business,  I  have  so  many  letters  to  write,  so  many  questiois 
to  answer,  that  many  a  night  is  spent  without  any  offering  of 
sleep  being  brought  to  nature." 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  sketch  the  leading  events  of 
Calvin's  life  after  his  return  to  Geneva.  He  recodified  the 
Genevan  laws  and  constitution,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
negotiations  with  Bern  that  issued  in  the  treaty  of  February 
1544.  Of  the  controversies  in  which  he  embariced,  one  of  the 
most  important  was  that  in  which  he  defended  his  doctrine 
concerning  predestination  and  election.  His  first  antagonist  on 
this  head  was  Albert  Pighius,  a,  Romanist,  who,  resuming  tlM 
controversy  between  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  the  freedom  of  the' 
will,  violently  attacked  Calvin  for  the  views  he  had  expressed 
on  that  subject.  Calvin  replied  to  him  in  a  work  published 
in  1543,  in  which  he  defends  his  own  opinions  at  length,  both 
by  general  reasonings  and  by  an  appeal  to  both  Scripture 
and  the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine.  So  potent  were  h» 
reasonings  that  Pighius,  though  owing  nothing  to  the  gentleness 
or  courtesy  of  Calvin,  was  led  to  embrace  his  views.  A  still  more 
vexatious  and  protracted  controversy  on  the  same  subject  arose 
in  1551.  Jerome  Hermes  Bolsec,  a  Carmelite  friar,  having 
renounced  Romanism,  had  fled  from  France  to  Veigy,  a  village 
near  Geneva,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician.  Being  a  sealous 
opponent  of  predestinarian  views,  be  expressed  his  criticisms 
of  Calvin's  teaching  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  public  con> 
ferences  held  each  Friday.  Calvin  replied  with  much  vehemence, 
and  brought  the  matter  before  the  civil  authorities.  The  ooundl 
were  at  a  loss  which  course  to  take ;  not  that  they  doubted  which 
of  the  disputants  was  right,  for  they  all  held  by  the  views  of 
Calvin,  but  they  were  unable  to  determine  to  what  extent  and 
in  which  way  Bolsec  should  be  punished  for  his  heresy.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  churches  at  Basel,  Bern,  Zfirich 
and  NeuchAtel,  but  they  also,  to  Calvin's  disappointment,  were 
divided  in  their  judgment,  some  counselling  severity,  others 
gentle  measures.  In  the  end  Bolsec  was  banished  from  Geneva; 
he  ultimately  rejoined  the  Roman  communion  and  in  1577 
avenged  hiinself  by  a  particularly  slanderous  biography  of 
Calvin.  Another  painful  controversy  was  that  with  S^bastien 
Castellio  (1515-1563),  a  teacher  in  the  Genevan  sdiool  and  a 
scholar  of  real  distinction.  He  wished  to  enter  the  preaching 
ministry  but  was  excluded  by  Calvin's  influence  because  he  had 
criticized  the  inspiration  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Genevan 
interpretation  of  the  clause  "he  descended  into  hell."  The 
bitterness  thus  aroused  developed  into  life-long  enmity.  During 
all  this  time  also  the  less  strict  party  in  the  dty  and  in  the 
council  did  not  cease  to  harry  the  reformer. 

But  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  controversies  in  which 
Calvin  was  engaged  was  that  into  which  he  was  brought  in  1553 
with  Michael  Servetus  (9.V.).  After  many  wanderings,  and 
after  having  been  condemned  to  death  for  heresy  at  Vienne, 
whence  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape,  Servetus 
arrived  in  August  1 5  53  at  Geneva  on  his  way  to  Naples.  He  wt» 
recognized  In  church  and  soon  after,  at  Calvin's '  instigation, 
arrested.  The  charge  of  blasphemy  was  founded  on  certain 
statements  in  a  book  published  by  hUn  in  2553,  entitled  CkristU 
anismi  Restitutio,  in  which  he  animadverted  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  advanced  sentiments  strongly 
savouring  of  Pantheism.  The  story  of  his  trial  is  told  elsewhere 
(see  art.  Sekvetus),  but  it  must  be  noted  here  that  the  struggle 
was  something  more  than  a  doctrinal  one.  The  cause  of  Servetus 
was  taken  up  by  'Calvin's  (Genevan  foes  headed  by  Philibert 
Berthelier,  and  became  a  test  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  rival 
forces  and  of  the  permanence  of  Calvin's  controL  That  Calvin 
was  actuated  by  personal  spite  and  animosity  against  Servetus 
himself  may  be  open  to  discussion;  we  have  his  own  express 
dedamtion  that,  after.  Servetus  w&s  convicted,  he  used  jio 
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nieocy  Hvkt  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  at  thek  last  inter- 
nsw  he  told  Servetus  that  he  never  had  avenged  private  injuries, 
afid  assoxtd  him  that  if  he  would  repent  it  would  not  be  his  fault 
if  2II  the  pious  did  not  give  him  their  hands.^  There  is  the  fact 
also  that  Calvin  used  his  endeavour  to  have  the  sentence  which 
h2d  been  pronounced  against  Servetus  mitigated,  death  by 
baming  bcLog  regarded  by  him  as  an  "  atrodty,"  for  which  he 
soQ^t  to  substitute  death  by  the  sword.*  It  can  be  justly 
charged  against  Calvin  in  this  matter  that  he  took  the  initiative 
in  bringing  on  the  trial  of  Servetus,  that  as  his  accuser  he  pro- 
secuted the  suit  against  him  with  undue  severity,  and  that  he 
approved  the  sentence  which  condemned  Servetus  to  death. 
When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the  unanimous  dedsion  of 
the  Swiss  diurdies  and  of  the  Swiss  state  governments  was  that 
Servetus  deserved  to  die;  that  the  general  voice  of  Christendom 
was  in  Cavour  of  this;  that  even  such  a  man  as  Melanchthon 
ofirmed  the  justice  of  the  sentence;'  that  an  eminent  English 
divine  of  the  next  age  should  declare  the  process  against  him 
*'  JDst  and  honourable,"  *  and  that  only  a  few  voices  here  and 
theie  were  at  the  time  raised  against  it,  many  will  be  ready  to 
accept  the  judgnoent  of  Coleridge,  that  the  death  of  Servetus  was 
not  **  Calvin's  guilt  especially,  but  the  common  opprobrium  of 
2il  EoTopean  Christendom."  * 

Calvin  was  also  involved  in  a  protracted  and  somewhat  vexing 
dspute  with  the  Lutherans  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  whicfar 
csdoi  in-tbe  sepiuration  of  the  evangelical  party  into  the  two  great 
sections  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed, — ^the  former  holding  that  in 
the  eocharist  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  objectively  and 
cocsubstantiaHy  present,  and  so  are  actually  partaken  of  by  the 
ccHBiounicants,  and  the  latter  that  there  is  only  a  virtual  presence 
c^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  consequently  only  a  spiritual 
participation  themf '  through  faith.  In  addition  to  these 
ciHitxovcr»es  on  points  of  faith,  he  was  for  many  years  greatly 
^squieted,  and  sometimes  even  endangered,  by  the  opposition 
ofiered  by  the  libertine  party  in  Geneva  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dadpKoc  which  he  had  established  there.  His  system  of  church 
polity  was  essentially  theocratic;  it  assumed  that  every  member 
ef  the  state  was  also  under  the  discipline  of  the  church;  and  he 
zserted  that  the  right  of  ezerdsing  this  discipline  was  vested 
esduBvely  in  the  consistory  or  body  of  preachers  and  elders. 
Hts  attempts  to  cany  out  these  views  broujsht  him  into  collision 
bodi  with  the  authorities  and  with  the  populace, — the  latter 
being  not  unnaturally  restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
their  liberty  by  the  vigorous  system  of  church  discipline,  and  the 
ibnaer  being  inclined  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  a  portion  of 
that  power  in  things  ^iritual  which  CiBvin  was  bent  on  placing 
odusively  in  the  hands  6l  the  church  rulers.  His  dauntless 
OGsnge.  his  perseverance,  and  his  earnestness  at  length  prevailed, 
arxi  be  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  died,  of  sMing  his  favourite 
sfstem  of  church  polity  firmly  established,  not  only  at  Geneva, 
bot  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  of  knowing  that  it  had  been 
tiiopted  substantially  by  jthe  Reformers  in  France  and  Scotland. 
The  men  vdiom  he  trained  at  Geneva  carried  his  principles  into 
aiauat  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in  varying  degree  these 
pnacipics  did  much  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.*  Nor  was  it 
osly  in  religious  matters  that  Calvin  busied  himself;  nothing 
VIS  indifferent  to  him  that  concerned  the  welfare  and  good  order 
cf  the  state  or  the  advantage  of  its  citizens.  His  work  embraced 
evnything;  he  was  consulted  on  every  affair,  great  and  small, 
tbat  came  before  the  councfl,— on  questions  of  law,  police, 
economy,  trade,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  on  questions  of 
doctrine  and  church  polity.  To  him  the  city  owed  her  trade  in 
cioths  and  velvets,  from  which  so  much  wealth  accrued  to  her 

'  FideGs  Expodtio  Errorum  Servcti,  sub  init,  Calvini,  0pp.  t.  ix. 

'  Calvin  to  Farcl,  20th  Aug.  1^53. 

'Ttio  judicio  prorsus  asacntior.  Affirmo  etiam  vestros  magi* 
<cntT»  juste  fecissc  quod  homincm  blasphemum,  re  ordine  judicata, 
i^aerfcceruat. — Mcbnchthon  to  Calvin,  14th  Oct.  1554. 

'  Field  On  the  Church,  bk.  iti.  c.  27,  vol.  i.  p.  288  (ed.  Cambridge. 

•.V«if*  om  Endish  Divines,  vol.  i.  p.  49.    See  also  TabU  Talk, 
TO.  S.  p.  282  (ed.  i8«). 
•  W.  Walker.  JokmlMn.  pp.  403-8. 


citizens;  sanitary  regulations  were  introduced  by  him  which 
made  Geneva  the  admiration  of  all  vbitors;  and  in  him  she 
reve^nces  the  founder  of  her  university.  This  institution  was  in 
a  rense  Calvin's  crowning  work.  It  added  religious  education  to 
the  evangelical  preaching  and  the  thorough  discipline  already 
established,  and  so  completed  the  reformer's  ideal  of  a  Christian 
conmionwealth. 

Amidst  these  multitudinous  cares  and  occupations,  Calvin 
found  time  to  write  a  number  of  works  besides  those  provoked  by 
the  various. controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  most 
Numerous  of  these  were  of  an  exegetical  character.  Including 
discourses  taken  down  from  his  lips  by  faithful  auditors,  we  have 
from  him  expository  comments  or  homilies  on  nearly  all  the 
books  of  Scripture,  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  French. 
Thou^  naturally  knowing  noUiing  of  the  modem  idea  of  a 
progressive  revelation,  his  judiciousness,  penetration,  and  tact  in 
elidting  his  author's  meaning,  his  precbion,  condensation,  and 
concinnity  as  an  expositor,  the  accuracy  of  his  learning,  the 
closeness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  his  style,  all  unite 
to  confer  a  high  value  on  his  exegetical  works.  The  series  began 
with  Romans  in  1540  and  ended  with  Joshua  in  1564.  In  1558- 
1559  also,  though  in  very  ill  health,  he  finally  perfected  the 
Institutes. 

The  incessant  and  exhausting  labours  to  which  Calvin  gave 
himself  could  not  but  tell  on  his  fragile  constitution.  Amid 
many  sufferings,  however,  and  frequent  attacks  of  sickness,  he 
manfully  pursued  his  course;  nor  was  it  till  his  frail  bod/,  torn 
by  many  and  painful  diseases — fever,  asthma,  stone,  and  gout, 
the  fruits  for  the  most  part  of  his  sedentary  habits  and  unceasing 
activity — ^had,  as  it  were,  fallen  to  pieces  around  him,  that  his 
indomitable  spirit  relinquished  the  conflict:  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1564  his  sufferings  became  so  severe  that  it  was  manifest 
his  earthly  career  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dene.  On  the  6th  of 
February  of  that  year  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  having  with 
great  difficulty  found  bi^thenou^  to  carry  him  through  it.  He 
was  several  times  after  this  carried  to  church,  but  never  again 
was  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  service.  With  his  usual  dis- 
interestedness he  refused  to  receive  his  stipend,  now  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings,  however,  his  zeal  and  energy  kept  him  in 
continual  occupation;  when  expostulated  with  for  such  un- 
seasonable toil,  he  replied,  "  Would  you  that  the  Lord  should 
find  me  idle  when  He  comes?"  After  he  had  retired  from 
public  labours  he  lingered  for  some  months,  enduring  the  severest 
agony  Vtthout  a  murmur,  and  cheerfully  attending  to  all  the 
duties  of  a  private  kind  which  his  diseases  left  him  strength  to 
discharge.  On  the  35th  of  April  he  made  his  will,  on  the  27th  he 
received  the  Little  Council,  and  on  the  28th  the  Genevan 
ministers,  in  his  sick-room;  on  the  2nd  of  May  he  wrote  his  last 
letter — to  his  old  comrade  Farel,  who  hastened  from  Neuch&tel 
to  see  him  once  again.  He  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  died 
quietly,  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  friend  Theodore  Beza,  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The 
next  day  he  was  buried  without  pomp  "  in  the  common  cemetery 
called  Plain-palais  "  in  a  spot  not  now  to  be  identified. 

Calvin  was  of  middle  stature;  his  complexion  was  somewhat 
pallid  and  dark;  his  eyes,  to  the  latest  dear  and  lustrous, 
bespoke  the  acumen  of  his  genius.  He  was  sparing  in  his  food 
and  simple  in  his  dress;  he  took  but  little  sleep,  and  was  capable 
of  extraordinary  efforts  of  intellectual  toil.  He  had  a  most 
retentive  memory  and  a  very  keen  power  of  observation.  He 
spoke  without  rhetoric,  simply,  directly,  but  with  great  weight. 
He  had  many  acquaintances  but  few  close  friends.  His  private 
character  was  in  harmony  with  his  public  reputation  and  position. 
If  somewhat  severe  and  irritable,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
scrupulously  just,  truthful,  and  steadfast;  he  never  deserted  a 
friend  or  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  antagonist;  and  on 
befitting  occasions  he  could  be  cheerful  and  even  facetious 
among  his  intimates.  "  God  gave  him,"  said  the  Little  Council 
after  bis  death,  **  a  character  of  great  majesty."  "  I  have  been  a 
witness  of  him  for  sixteen  years,"  says  Beza,  "  and  I  think  I  am 
fully  entitled  to  say  that  in  this  man  there  was  exhibited  to  all  an 
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OBRiple  ol  the  Gtc  ud  dcalli  ol  the  Cliriit'un,  luch  u  it  win  not 
be  caiy  to  depr«utt,  guch  ■<  it  wUI  be  diSculc  la  enulite." 

Thaugh  CaJvin  buitt  hit  theology  on  the  foundadoni  laid  by 
earlier  reTomien,  and  etpedalty  by  Luther  aad  Biiccr.  his  peculiar 
nfti  of  Inrninf.  of  logic  and  of  atyle  made  hien  pre-eminently  the 
theoiogiaa  of  the  new  RUgioa,  Toe  following  may  be  regarded  as 
bit  characteriitic  teneta,  though  aoL  all  arc  peculiar  to  him. 

Tllc  domuunt  thought  U  (he  inBoite  and  Innsceodent  uvereignty 
rf  Cod,  10  know  whwn  ia  the  fuprcme  end  of  human  endeavo-ur. 
Cod  u  nude  known  to  man  evpecially  by  the  Scripture*,  whose 

To  the  Spirit  ipcaUng  therein  the  Spirit-illumined  nut  ol  man 
nukee  respmue.  While  Cod  ii  (he  aource  •A  all  food,  man  u  a 
ainner  ia  guilty  and  corrupt.  The  hnt  man  wa»  made  In  the  image 
and  likeneu  of  Cod,  which  nM  only  Imf^ica  man't  aupcriority  to  all 
4)lber  creatuETf,  hut  indicatci  hii  original  purity,  integrity  and 
sanctity,  ftsra  Ihii  aute  Adam  fell,  and  in  hit  tall  involved  the 
iwbolfl  numan  race  descended  from  him.  Hence  depravity  and 
cotniptlon,  dlfFiued  through  aQ  parti  of  the  loul,  aKach  (oall  men, 
«iid  (nil  first  makes  them  obnouout  to  the  anger  <d  God.  and  (hen 
conea  lofth  la  worin  which  the  Scripture  caSi  imrki  of  (he  flesh 
(Cat  V.  ig).  Thus  all  ate  held  vitiated  and  perverted  in  all  parti 
if  thdr  nature,  and  on  account  o(  auch  cortuplioa  deservedly  con- 
deouKd  before  God,  by  whom  nothing  is  accepted  save  righteousness 
inooceoce,  and  purity-  Norislhst  a  being  bound  toranolher's  offences 
for  when  h  is  said  that  we  through  Adara^s  siu  have  become  ob- 

eursdvcs  innocent  and  btameless,  bear  Ox  fault  of  his  ^ence.  but 
that,  we  haviftt  been  brought  under  a  cune  through  his  trans- 
creaion,  he  is  taid  to  have  bound  ui.  Fioni  him,  however,  not  only 
has jHinishmenl  ovettakeo  us.  but  a  pestilence  inililled  frora  him 
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tnvdfiog  long  distances  in  order  to  attend  his  ministry.  There 
was  thus  a  oonsideiable  number  of  earnest  people  dispersed 
tluou^iout  the  country  waiting  for  the  rousing  of  the  parish 
dergy.  An  imi^essive  announcement  of  the  Easter  Communion 
Service,  made  by  the  Rev.  Pryce  Davies,  vicar  of  Talgarth, 
oa  the  30A  of  March  1735,  was  the  means  of  awakening 
HoveU  Uaxiis  (17 14-1773)  of  Trevecca,  and  he  immediately 
began  to  hold  services  in  his  own  bouse.  He  was  soon  invited  to 
do  the  same  at  the  houses  of  othexs,  and  ended  by  becoming  a 
5ery  itinerant  pieacber,  stirring  to  the  depths  every  neighbour- 
bonl  be  visited.  Griffith  Jones,  preaching  at  Lbnddewi  Brefi, 
Cardiganshire — the  pUce  at  which  the  Welsh  Patron  Sabt, 
David,  first  became  famous — found  Daniel  Rowland  (17 13-1 790), 
curate  of  Llangeitho,  in  his  audience,  and  his  patronizing  attitude 
is  Ibtening  drew  from  the  preacher  a  personal  supplication  on  his 
behalf,  in  the  middle  of  the  discourse.  Rowland  was  deeply 
iDovtd,  and  became  an  ardent  apostle  of  the  new  movement. 
Naturally  a  fine  orator,  his  new*bom  zeal  gave  an  edge  to  his 
efcM)uenoe,  and  his  fame  spread  abroad.  Rowland  and  Harris 
bad  been  at  work  fully  eighteen  months  before  they  met,  at  a 
service  in  Devynock  church,  in  the  upper  part  of  Breconshire. 
The  acquaintance  then  formed  lasted  to  the  end  of  Harris's  life — 
aa  mterval  of  ten  years  excepted.  Harris  had  been  sent  to 
Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1735  to  "  cure  him  of  his  fanaticism," 
bat  he  left  in  the  following  February.  Rowland  had  never  been 
to  a  university,  but,  like  Harris,  he  had  been  weU  grounded  in 
general  knowledge.  About  1739  another  prominent  figure 
appeared.  This  was  Howell  Davies  of  Pembrokeshire,  whose 
ministry  was  modelled  on  that  of  his  master,  Griffith  Jones,  but 
with  rather  more  clatter  in  his  thunder. 

In  1736,  on  retunung  home,  Harris  opened  a  school,  Griffith 
Jones  supplying  him  with  books  from  his  charity.  He  also  set  up 
aodeties,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  in  Josiah 
Wedgwood's.  little  book  on  the  subject;  and  these  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  By  far  the 
caost  notable  of  Harris's  converts  was  William  Williams  (1717- 
1791).  Paaty  Celyn,  the  great  hymn-writer  of  Wales,  who  while 
Hsteniag  to  the  revivalist  preaching  on.  a  tombstone  in  the 
graveyard  of  Talgarth,  heard  the  "  voice  of  heaven,"  and  was 
"  apprehended  as  by  a  warrant  from  on  high."  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Church  of  Eng^nd,  1740,  but  Whitefield  reoom- 
Qcoded  him  to  leave  his  curadi»  and  go  into  the  highways  and 
bdges.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  sth  and  6th, 
1/43,  the  friends  of  aggressive  Christianity  in  Wales  met  at 
Wadford,  near  Caerphilly,  Glam.,  in  order  to  organize  their 
societies.  George  Whitefield  was  in  the  chair.  Rowland,  Williams 
ud  John  Powell — afterwards  of  Llaimiartin — (clergymen), 
Harris,  John  Humphreys  and  John  Cennick  (laymen)  were 
pceseaL  Seven  lay  exhorters  were,  also  at  the  meetings;  they 
were  qoestioned  as  to  their  spiritual  experience  and  allotted 
their  levcral  spheres;  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  new 
oooditxms  created  by  the  revival  were  arranged.  Thi^  is  known 
as  the  first  Methodist  Assopation — ^held  eighteen  months  before 
John  Wesle^s  first  Qonference  (June  2  sth,  1744).  Monthly 
aectings  covering  smaller  districts,  were  organized  to  consider 
k)cal  matters,  the  transactions  of  which  were  to  be  rq)orted  to 
tbe  (Quarterly  Association,  to  be  confirmed,  modified,  or  rejected. 
Cxhnrters  were  divided  into  two  classes — ^public,  who  were 
aitowed  to  itinerate  as  preachers  and  superintend  a  number  of 
societies;  private,  who  were  confined  to  the  charge  of  one  or 
two  jocieties.  The  societies  were  distinctly  understood  to  be 
part  of  the  established  church,  as  Wedgwood's  were,  and  every 
attempt  at  estranging  them  therefrom  was  sharply  reproved; 
bat  persecution  made  their  position  anomalous,  lliey  did  not 
accept  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  the  plea  of 
oxiocmity  was  a  feeble  defence;  nor  had  they  taken  out  licenses, 
•0  as  to  daim  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act.  Harris's 
ardent  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  after  three  refusals 
to  ordain  him,  and  his  personal  contempt  for  ill-treatment  from 
peisecQton,  were  the  only  things  that  prevented  separation. 

A  oontroveny  on  a  doctrinal  point — "  Did  God  die  on 
Cshraxy? "— faged  for  tome  time,  the  principal  diiiputants 


being  Rowland  and  Harris;  and  in  J751  it  ended  in  an  opeii 
rupture,  which  threw  the  Connexion  first  into  confusion  and  then 
into  a  state  of  coma.  The  societies  split  up  into  Harrisites  and 
Rowlandites,  and  it  was  only  with  the  revival  of  1762  that  the 
breach  was  fairly  repaired.  This  revival  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Connexion.  Williams  of  Pant  y  Celyn  had  just 
published  a  little  volume  of  hymns,  the  singing  of  which  inflamed 
the  people.  This  led  the  bishop  of  St  David's  to  suspend 
Rowland's  license,  and  Rowland  had  to  confine  lumself  to  a 
meeting-house  at  Llangeitho.  Having  bten  turned  out  of  other 
churches,  he  had  leased  a  plot  of  land  in  1759,  anticipating  the 
final  withdrawal  of  his  license,  in  1763,  and  a  spacious  building 
was  erected  to  which  the;  people  crowded  from  all  parts  on 
Sacrament  Sunday.  Llangeitho  became  the  Jerusalem  of  Wales , 
and  Rowland's  popularity  never  waned  until  his  physical  powers 
gave  way.  A  .notable  event  in  the  history  of  >yelsh  Methodism 
was  the  publication  in  1770,  of  a  4to  annotated  Welsh  Bible  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  a  forceful  preacher,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker,  who  had  join«i  the  Methodists  in  1746,  after  being 
driven  from  several  curacies.  It  gave  birth  to  a  new  interest  in 
the  Scriptures,being  the  first  definite  commentary  in  the  language. 
A  powerful  revival  broke  out  at  Llangeitho  in  the  spring  of 
1780,  and  spread  to  the  south,  but  not  to  the  north  of  Wales. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  north  made  it  very  difficult 
for  Methodism  to  benefit  from  these  manifestations,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (i  755-1814),  who,  having 
spent  five  years  in  Somersetshire  as  Curate  of  several  parishes, 
returned  to  his  native  land  to  marry  Sarah  Jones  of  Bala. 
Failing  to  find  employment  in  the  established  church,  he  joined 
the  Methodists  in  1784.  His  circulating  charity  schools  and 
then  his  Sunday  schools  gradually  made  the  North  a  new 
country.  In  1791  a  revival  began  at  Bala;  and  this,  strange  to 
say,  a  few  months  after  the  Bala  Association  had  been  ruffled  by 
the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Peter  Williams 
from  the  Connexion,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  selling  John 
Carme's  Bible  among  the  Methodists,  because  of  some  Sabcllian 
marginal  notes. 

In  1790,  the  Bala  Association  passed  "  Rules  regarding  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  (Quarterly  Association,"  drawn 
up  by  Charles;  in  1801,  Charles  and  Thomas  Jones  of  Mold, 
published  (for  the  association)  the  "  Rules  and  Objects  of  the 
Private  Societies  among  the  People  called  Methodists."  About 
i795i  persecution  led  the  Methodists  to  take  the  first  step 
towardb  separation  from  the  Chtirch  pt  En^^d.  Heavy  fines 
made  it  impossible  for  preachers  in  poor  circumstances  to 
continue  without  claiming  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act, 
and  the  meeting-houses  had  to  be  registered  as  dissenting  chapels. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  had  only  been  delayed  by  so  con- 
structing the  houses  that  they  were  used  botlf  as  dwellings  and 
as. chapels  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Until.  x8ii  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists  had  no  ministers  ordained  by  themselves;  their 
enormous  growth  in  numbers  and  the  scarcity  of  ministers  to 
adnrunister  the  Sacrament — only  three  in  North  Wales,  two  of 
whom  had  joined  only  at  the  dawn  of  the  century — ^made  the 
question  of  ordination  a  matter  of  urgency.  The  South  Wales 
dergy  who  regularly  itinerated  were  dying  out;  the  majority  of 
those  remaining  itinerated  but  irregularly,  and  were  most  of  them 
against  the  change.  The  lay  element,  with  the  help  of  Charles  and 
a  few  other  stalwarts,  carried  the  matter  through — ordaining 
nine  at  Bala  in  June,  and  thirteen  at  Llandilo  in  August.  In 
1823,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  published;  it  is  based. on  the 
Westminster  Confession  as  "  Calvinistically  construed,"  and 
contains  44  articles.  The  Connexion's  Constitutional  Deed  was 
formally  completed  in  1826. 

Thomas  Charles  had  tried  to  arrange  for  taking  over  Trevecca 
College  when  the  trustees  .of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion  removed  their  seminary  to  Cheshunt  in  179 1;  but  the 
Bala  revival  broke  out  just  at  the  time,  and,  when  things  grew 
quieter,  other  matters  pressed  for  attention.  A  college  had  been 
mooted  in  18 16,  but  the  intended  tutor  died  suddenly,  and  the 
matter  was  for  the  time  dropp^.  Candidates  for  the  Connex- 
ional  ministry  were  compelled  to  shift  for  themselves  until  1837, 
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when  Lewis  Edwards  (1809-1887)  and  David  Charies  (i8.i»- 
1 878)  opened  a  school  for  young  men  at  Bala.  North  and  South 
alike  adopted  it  as  their  college,  the  associations  contributing  a 
hundred  guineas  each  towards  the  education  of  their  students. 
In  1843,  the  South  Wales  Association  opened  a  college  at 
Trevecca,  leaving  Bala  to  the  North;  the  Rev.  David  Charles 
became  principal  of  the  former,  and  the  Rev.  Lewb  Edwards  of 
the  latter.  After  the  death  of  Dr  Lewis  Edwards,  Dr.  T.  C. 
Edwards  resigned  the  prindpalship  of  the  University  College  at 
Aberystwyth  to  become  head  of  Bala  (1891),  now  a  purely 
theologiod  college,  the  students  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
university  colleges  for  their  classical  training.  In  1 905  Mr  David 
Da  vies  of  Llandinam — one  of  the  leading  laymen  in  the  Connexion 
—offered  a  large  building  at  Aberystwyth  as  a  gift  to  the 
denomination  for  the  puipoee  of  uniting  North  and  South  in  one 
theological  college;  but  in  the  event  of  either  association 
declining  the  proposal,  the  other  was  permitted  to  take  possession, 
giving  the  association  that  should  dedine  the  option  of  joining  at 
a  later  time.  The  Association  of  the  South  accepted,  and  that  of 
the  North  declined,  the  offer;  Ttevecca  College  was  turned  into 
a  preparatory  school  on  the  lines  of  a  similar  institution  set  up  at 
Bala  in  1891. 

The  missionary  collections  of  the  denomination  were  given 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society  from  1798  to  1840,  when  a 
Connexional  Society  was  formed;  and  no  better  instances  of 
missionary  enterprise  are  known  than  those  of  the  Khasia  and 
Jaintia  Hills,  and  the  Plains  of  Sylhet  in  N.  India.  There 
has  also  been  a  mission  in  Brittany  since  1843. 

The  constitution  of  the  denomination  (called  in  Welsh,  "  Hen 
Gorph,"  i.e.  the  Old  Body)  is  a  mixture  of  Presbyterianism  and 
Congregationalism;  each  church  manages  its  own  affairs  and 
reports  (i)  to  the  district  meeting,  (a)  to  the  monthly  meeting, 
the  nature  of  eadi  report  determining  its  destination.  The 
monthly  meetings  are  made  up  of  all  the  officers  of  the  churches 
comprised  in  each,  and  are  ^Ut  up  into  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  a  more  local  oo-operation  of  the  churches.  The  monthly 
meetings  appoint  del^ates  to  the  quarterly  Associations,  of 
which  all  officers  are  members.  Jhe  Associations  of  North  and 
South  are  distinct  institutions,  deliberating  and  determining 
matters  pertaining  to  them  in  their  separate  quarterly  gatherings. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  fuller  co-operation  in  matters  common  to 
both,  a  general  assembly  (meeting  once  a  year)  was  established 
in  1864.  This  is  a  purely  deliberative  condave,  worked  by 
committees,  and  all  its  legi^tion  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  two 
Assodations  before  it  can  have  any  force  or  be  legal.  The 
annual  conference  of  the  English  churches  of  the  denomination 
has  no  legislative  standing,  and  is  meant  for  social  and  spiritual 
intercourse  and  discussions. 

In  doctrine  tHk  diurch  is  Calvinistic,  but  its  preachers  are  far 
from  being'  rigid  in  this  particular,  being  warmly  evangelical, 
and,  in  general,  distinctly  cultured.  The  London  degree  latgdy 
figures  on  the  Connexional  Diary;  and  now  the  Welsh  degrees, 
in  arts  and  divinity,  are  bdng  increasingly  achieved.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  every  Welsh  revival,  since  1755,  has  broken 
out  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Those  of  1735,  1762, 
1780  and  1791  have  been  mentioned;  those  of  1817,  1832, 1859 
and  z  904-1 905  were  no  less  powerful,  and  their  history  is  inter- 
woven with  Calvinistic  Methodism,  the  system  of  which  is  so 
admirably  adapted  for  the  passing  on  of  the  torch.  The  minis- 
terial system  is  quite  anornalous.  It  started  in  pure  itineracy; 
the  pastorate  came  in  very  gradually,  and  is  not  yet  inimiversal 
acceptance.  The  authority  of  the  pulpit  of  any  individual  church 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons;  they  ask  the  pastor  to  supply  so 
many  Sundays  a  year — from  twelve  to  forty,  as  the  case  may 
b^— and  they  then  fill  the  ftmainder  with  any  preacher  they 
choose.  The  pastor  is  paid  for  his  pastoral  work,  and  receives 
his  Sunday  fee  just  as  a  stranger  does;  his  Sundays  from  home 
he  fills  up  at  the  request  of  deacons  of  other  churches,  and  it  is  a 
breach  of  coimexional  etiquette  for  a  minister  to  apply  for  engage- 
ments, no  matter  how  many  unfilled  Sundays  he  may  have. 
Deacons  and  preachers  make  engagements  seven  or  eight  years 
in  advance.    The  Connexion  provides  for  English  residents 


wherever  required,  and  the  English  ministers  aie  oftener  in 
thdr  own  pulpits  than  their  Wcl^  brethrciL 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  form  in  some  respects  the  strongest 
church  in  Wales,  and  its  forward  movement,  headed  by  Dr.  John 
Pugh  of  Cardiff,  has  brought  thousands  into  its  fold  since  its 
establishment  in  1891.  Its  Conhexional  Book  Room,  opened  in 
1891,  yields  an  aimual  profit  of  from  £x6oo  to  £2000,  the  profits 
bdng  devoted  to  help  the  colleges  and  to  establish  Sunday 
school  libraries,  etc.  Its  chapels  in  1907  numbered  1641  (i^ith 
accommodation  for  488,080),  manses  229;  its  churches*  num- 
bered 1428,  ministers  921,  unbrdained  preachers  318,  deacons 
6179;  its  Sunday  Schools  r73r,  teachers  27,895,  schcdars  193,460, 
communidknts  189,164,  total  collections  for  religious  purposes 
£300,912.  The  statistics  of  the  Indian  Mission  are  equally 
good:  communicants  8027,  adherents  26,787,  missionaries  23, 
native  ministers  (ordained)  15,  preachers  (not  ordained)  60. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  intensely  national  in  sentiment 
and  aspirations,  beyond  all  suspidon  loyaUsts.  They  take  a 
great  interest  in  sodal,  political  and  educational  matten,  and  are 
prominent  on  public  bodies.  They  support  the  Eisteddfod  as  the 
promoter  and  inspirer  of  arts,  letters  and  music,  and  are  con- 
spicuous among  the  aimual  prise  winners.  They  thus  f<»in  a 
living,  democratic  body,  flexible  and  progressive  in  its  movements, 
yet  with  a  suffident  proportion  of  conservatism  both  in  religion 
and  theology  to  keep  it  sane  and  safe.  (D.  E.  J.) 

CALVISIUS.  8ETHUS  (r556-r6i5),  German  chronologer,  was 
bom  of  a  peasant  family  at  GorscUeben  in  Thuringia  on  the 
2 1  St  of  February  1556.  By  the  exerdse  of  his  musical  talents 
he  earned  money  enough  for  the  start,  at  Helmstadt,  of  an 
university  career,  which  the  aid  of  a  wealthy  patron  enaUed  him 
to  continue  at  Ldpzig.  He  became  director  of  the  imisic-achool 
at  Pforten  in  1572,  was  transferred  to  Ldpaig  in  the  same 
capadty  in  1594,  and  retained  this  post  until  h^  death  on  the 
24th  of  November  16x5,  despite  the  offers  successivdy  made  to 
him  of  mathematical  professorships  at  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg . 
In  his  O^  CkroHohgicum  (Leipzig,  1605,  7th  ed.  z6Ss)  he 
expounded  a  system  based  on  the  records  of  neariy  300  edipses. 
An  ingenious,  though  ineffective,  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the 
calendar  was  put  forward  in  his  EUnckus  Calendarii  Gregcriani 
(Frankfort,  16x2);  and  he  published  a  book  on  music,  Mdodiat 
condetfdae  ratio  (Erfurt,  1592).  still  worth  reading. 

For  details  see  V.  Schmucks  Ltickenrede  (r6i5):  I.  Bcrtuch'i 
Ckronicm  PorUnse  (17A9):  F.  W.  E.  Rost's  Orciio  ad  rauvendam 
S.  Cahisii  memoriam  (1805);  J  G.  Stallbaum's  NackridOen  uber 
die  Cantoren  an  der  TkomasschvU  (1842):  AUgemuimt  Demtscke 
Biographit;  Poggendorff's  Biog.-LiUerarisckes  HamimMtrhtuh. 

CALVO,    CARLOS    (1824-1906),    Argentine    publicist    and 

historian,  was  bom  at  Buenos  Aires  on  the  26th  of  February 

1824,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.    In  z86o  he 

was  sent  by  the  Paraguayan  government  on  a  special  mission  to 

London  and  Paris.    Remaining  in  France,  he  published  in  1863 

his  Derecho  irUemacional  teorico  y  practice  de  Ettrppa  y  A  merica,  in 

two  volumes,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  out  a  French  version. 

The  book  immediately  took  rank  as  one  of  the  highest  modem 

authorities  on  the  subject,  and  by  1887  the  first  French  edition 

had  become  enlarged  to  six  volumes.    Sefior  Calvo's   next 

publications  were  of  a  semi-historical  character.    Between  1862 

and  1869  he  published  in  Spanish  and  French  his  great  collection 

in  fifteen  volumes  of  the  treaties  and  other  diplomatic  acts  of  the 

South  American  republics,  and  between  1864  and  1875  his 

Annates  historiques  de  la  rivolution  de  PAm&ique  latine,  in  five 

volumes.    In  1884  he  was  one  of  the  founders  at  the  Ghent 

congress  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International.    In  the  following 

year  he  was  Argentine  minister  at  Berlin,  and  published  his 

Diclionnaire  du  droit  international  piMic  et  priot  in  that  dty. 

Calvo  died  in  May  1906  at  Paris. 

CALW  or  Kalw,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
WUrttemberg,  on  the  Nagold,  34  m.  S.W.  of  Stuttgart  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1905),  4943.  It  contains  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  two  schools,  missionary  institution,  and  a  fine 

*  Adherents  and  members  in  scattered  hamlets  and  attending 
different  meeting- houses  or  chapels,  often  combine  to  form  one 
society  or  church. 
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pobiic  Ubcizy.  The  indtistries  include  spinning  and  weaving 
opcntions  in  wool  and  cotton.  Carpets,  dgais  and  leather  are 
abo  manTtfactmcd.  The  timber  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Nether- 
knds,  is  important.    The  place  is  in  favour  as  a  health  resort. 

The  name  of  Calw  appears  first  in  1037.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  town  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  powerful  family  of  counts, 
whose  pn«ic!inionn  finally  passed  to  Wttrttemberg  in  1345.  In 
2634  the  town  was  talwn  by  the  Bavariafas,  and  in  169a  by 
the  French. 

CALTDOM  (KaXuScSir),  an  a&dent  town  of  Aetoh'a,  according  to 
Fliny,  7}  Roman  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Euenus.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Calydon,  son  of  Aetolus;  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  bunting,  by  Meleager  and  other  heroes,  of 
the  fazDoos  Calydonian  boar,  sent  by  Artemis  to  lay  waste  the 
fields;  and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Ttojan  war.  In  historical 
times  it  is  fiist  mentioned  (391  B.C.)  as  in  the  possession  of  the 
.\chaeans^  who  retained  it  for  twenty  years,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  king,  Agesilaus,  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
of  the  Artaxnanians.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.C.)  it  was 
Rstorcd  fay  Epaminondas  to  the  Aetolians.  In  the  time  of 
Foopey  it  was  a  town  of  importance;  but  Augustus  removed 
es  inh^tants  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to  commemorate 
hb  victory  at  Actium  (3 1  B.C.).  The  walls  of  Calydon  are  almost 
certainly  to  be  recognised  in  the  Kastro  of  KurtagL  These 
emprise  a  circuit  of  over  a  m.,  with  one  large  gate  and  five 
smaOer  ones,  and  are  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  or  west  bank 
of  the  Euenus.  Remains  of  large  terrace  walls  outside  the  town 
pnbabiy  indicate  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
whose  gold  and  ivory  statue  was  transferred  to  Patras,  together 
probably  with  her  ritual.  This  included  a  sacrifice  in  which  all 
kxads  of  beastSy.  wild  and  tame,  were  driven  into  a  wooden  pyre 
sad  consumed. 

See  W.  M.  Leake.  Trads  in  N.  Cretce,  i.  p.  109.  iii.  pp._533  aQQ- : 
V.  J.  Woodhottse.  Attolia,  pp.  95  iqq.  (E.  Ca.) 

GALTP80,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Atlas  (or  Oceanus, 
or  Nereus),  queen  of  the  myUiical  island  of  Ogygia.  When 
Odysseus  was  shipwrecked  on  her  shores,  Calypso  entertained 
the  hero  writh  great  hospitality,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  remain 
with  her  seven  years.  Odysseus  was  then  seized  with  a  longing 
tD  return  to  his  wife  and  home;  Calypso's  promise  of  eternal 
TOBth  failed  to  induce  him  to  stay,  and  Hermes  was  sent  by 
Zea  to  Ind  her  release  him.  When  he  set  sail.  Calypso  died  of 
^ef.    (Homer,  Odyssey,  i.  50,  v.  38,  viL  254;  ApoUodonisL  3, 7.) 

CAS  (ClO)»  DIOOO  (fi.  1480-1486),  Portuguese  discoverer, 
the  first  European  known  to  sight  and  enter  the  Congo,  and  to 
explore  the  West  African  coast  between  Cape  St  Catherine  (2*  S.) 
i»l  Cape  Cross  (31*  50'  S.)  almost  from  the  equator  to  Walfish 
Bay.  When  King  John  II.  of  Portugal  revived  the  work  of 
Heary  the  Navigator,  he  sent  out  Cam  (about  midsummer  (?) 
14S2;  to  open  up  the  African  coast  still  further  beyond  the 
etpistor.  The  mouth  of  the  Congo  was  now  discovered  (perhaps 
ia  August  148a),  and  marked  by  a  stone  pillar  (still  existing,  but 
GsJy  in  frag^nents)  erected  on  Shark  Point;  the  great  river  was 
aho  ascended  for  a  short  distance,  and  intercourse  was  opened 
wiUi  the  natives.  Cam  then  coasted  down  along  the  present 
Aagola  (Portuguese  West  Africa),  and  erected  a  second  pillar, 
piohibly  marking  the  termination  of  this  voyage,  at  Cape  Santa 
Maria  (the  Monte  Negro  of  these  first  visitors)  in  13*^  36'  S.  He 
certainly  returned  to  Lisbon  by  the  beginning  of  April  1484, 
when  J<dm  II.  ennobled  him,  made  him  a  caoatteiro  of  his  house- 
hold (he  was  already  an  escudeiro  or  esquire  in  the  same),  and 
piated  him  an  annuity  and  a  coat  of  arms  (8tb  and  i4tb  of 
April  1484).  That  Cam,  on  his  second  voyage  of  1485-1486,  was 
accampaibed  by  Martin  Behaim  (as  alleged  on  the  latter's 
NvrcsBbetg  |^be  of  1493)  is  very  doubtful;  but  we  know  that 
the  e»pio«er  revisited  the  Congo  and  erected  two  more  pillars 
bejfoiid  the  furthest  of  his  previous  voyage,  the  first  at  another 
**  Ifonte  Negro  "  in  15*  41'  S.,  the  second  at  Cape  Cross  in 
3i"  j(/,  this  last  prol»bly  marking  the  end  of  his  progress 
MvthwanL  According  to  one  authority  (a  legend  on  the  1489 
■q»of  Henricus  MarteUus  Germanus),  Cam  died  off  Cape  Cross; 
bat  Jolo  dc  Barxos  and  others  make  him  return  to  the  Congo, 


and  take  thence  a  native  envoy  to  Portugal.  The  four  pilars 
set  up  by  Cam  on  his  two  voyages  have  all  been  discovered 
in  sitUt  and  the  inscriptions  on  two  of  them  from  Cape  SanU 
Maria  and  Cape  Cross,  dated  148a  and  1485  re^ectivdy,  are 
still  to  be  read  and  have  been  printed;  the  Cape  Cross  padrflo  is 
now  at  Kid  (replaced  on  the  spot  by  a  granite  facsis^);  those 
from  the  Congo  estuary  and  the  more  southerly  Monte  Negro  are 
in  the  Musetmi  of  tfie  Lisbon  Geographical  Society. 

See  Barros.  Decadas  da  i4m,  Decade  i.  bk.  ili.,  eap.  ch.  3;  Ruy 
de  I^  na.  Chronica  d'  tl  Rei  D^  Jodc  11. ;  Garda  de  Retende,  Chronica ; 


CAMACHO,  JUAV  FRANCISCO  (1834-1896),  Spanish  states- 
man  and  financier,  was  bom  in  Cadis  in  2834.  The  first  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  mercantile  and  finandal  pursuits  at 
Cadiz  and  then  in  Madrid,  where  he  managed  the  affairs  of  and 
liquidated  a  mercantile  and  industrial  sodety  to  the  satisfaction 
and  profit  of  the  shareholders.  In  1837  he  became  a  captain  in 
the  national  militia,  in  1853  Conservative  deputy  in  the  Cortes 
fpr  Alcoy,  in  1853  secretary  of  congress,  and  was  afterwards 
dected  ten  times  deputy,  twice  senator  and  life  senator  in 
1877.  Camacho  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  finandsl  debates 
and  committees,  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  Mon  cabinet  of  1864, 
and  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state  finances  in  1866 
under  Canovas  and  O'DonnelL  After  the  revolution  of  1868  he 
declined  the  post  of  minister  of  finance  offered  by  Marshal 
Serrano,  but  served  in  that  capadty  in  1873  and  1874  in  Sagasta's 
cabinets.  When  the  restoration  took  place,  Camacho  sat  in  the 
Cortes  among  the  dynastic  Liberals  with  Sagasta  as  leader,  And 
became  finance  minister  in  x88x  at  a  critical  moment  when 
Spain  had  to  convert,  reduce,  and  consolidate  her  treastuy 
and  other  debts  with  a  view  to  resuming  payment  of  coupons. 
Camacho  drew  up  an  excellent  budget  and  collected  taxation 
with  a  deddedly  unpopular  vigour.  A  few  years  later  Sagasta 
again  made  him  finance  minister  under  the  regency  of  C^ieen 
Christina,  but  had  to  sacrifice  him  when  public  opinion  very 
dearly  pronounced  against  his  too  radical  financial  reforms  and 
his  severity  in  collection  of  taxes.  He  was  for  the  same  reasons 
unsuccessful  as  a  governor  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  Company. 
He  then  seceded  from  the  Liberals,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  affected  to  vote  with  the  Conservatives,  who  made  him 
governor  of  the  ^ank  of  Spain.  He  died  in  Madrid  on  the  33rd  of 
January  1896.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CAHALDUUAm.  or  Camaldouse,  a  rdigious  order  founded 
by  St  Romuald^.'  Bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Ravenna  c.  950^  he 
retired  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe;  but  being  strongly  drawn  to  the  ere- 
mitical life,  he  went  to  live  with  a  hermit  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
Venice  and  then  again  near  Ravenna.  Here  a  colony  of  hermits 
grew  up  around  him  and  he  became  the  superior.  As  soon  as 
they  were  established  in  their  maimer  of  life,  Romuald  moved  to 
another  district  and  there  formed  a  second  settlement  of  hermits, 
only  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  the  establishment  of  other 
colonies  of  hermits  or  "  deserts  "  as  they  were  called.  In  this 
way  during  the  course  of  his  life  Romuald  formed  a  great  number 
of  "  deserts  "  throughout  central  Italy.  His  chief  foundation 
was  at  CamaldoU  on  the  heights  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  not  far 
from  Arezzo,  in  a  vale  snow-covered  during  half  the  year. 
Romuald's  idea  was  to  reintroduce  into  the  West  the  primitive 
eremitical  form  of  monachism,  as  practised  by  the  first  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  monks.  His  monks  dwelt  in  separate  huts  around  the 
oratory,  and  came  together  only  for  divine  service  and  on  certain 
days  for  meals.  The  life  was  one  of  extreme  rigour  in  regard  to 
food,  dothing,  silence  and  general  observance.  Besides  the 
hermits  there  were  lay  brothers  to  hdp  in  carrying  out  the  field 
work  and  rougher  occupations.  St  Romuald  and  the  early 
Camaldolese  exercised  considerable  Influence  on  the  religious 
movements  of  their  time;  the  emperors  Otto  III.  and  Henry  II. 
esteemed  him  highly  and  sought  his  advice  on  religious  questions. 
Disdples  of  St  Romuald  went  on  missions  to  the  still  heathen 
parts  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia,  where  some  of  them  suffered 
martyzdom.    In  his  extreme  old  age  St  Romuald  with  tventy-five 
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of  his  monks  started  on  a  missionary  expedition  to  Hungary, 
but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  journey.  He  died  in  Z037. 
After  his  death  mitigations  were  gradually  introduced  into  the 
rule  and  manner  of  Ufe;  and  in  the  monastery  of  St  Michael  in 
Murano,  Venice,  the  life  became  cenoblticaL  From  that  time  to 
the  present  day  there  have  always  been  both  eremitical  and 
cenobitical  Camaldolese,  the  latter  approximating  to  ordinary 
Benedictine  life.  The  Camaldolese  spread  all  over  Italy,  and  into 
Germany,  Poland  and  France.  Camaldoli  itself  exists  as  a 
"  desert,"  the  primitive  observance  of  the  institute  being  strictly 
maintained.  There  are  a  few  other  "deserts,"  all  in  Italy, 
except  one  in  Poland;  and  there  are  about  90  hermits.  The  chief 
monastery  of  the  cenobitical  Camaldolese  is  S.  Gregorio  on  the 
Caelian  Hill  in  Rome;  they  number  less  than  forty.  Since  the 
I  xth  century  there  have  been  Camaldolese  nuns;  at  present  there 
are  five  nunneries  with  150  nuns,  all  belonging  to  the  cenobitical 
branch  of  the  order.  The  habit  of  the  Csmaldiilians  is  white. 

See  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres  rdigieux  (1793)   v.  cc.  21-35;  Max 
UambudtieTt  Ordtn  und  KongregjOlioneH  il~ 


maiionen  (1896)  i.  (  29;  and  the  art. 
"  Camaldulenscr  "  in  Wetier  and  Welte.  KirckaJextkon  (3nd  ed.). 


and  Henog,  Realencykhpidie  (3rd  ed.). 


(E.  C.  B.) 


CAHAROO,  HARIB  AMNB  DE  CUPI8  DB  (1710-1770), 
French  dancer,  of  Spanish  descent,  was  bom  in  Brussels  on  the 
15th  of  April  X7za  Her  father,  Ferdinand  Joseph  de  Cupis, 
earned  a  scanty  living  as  violinist  and  dancing-master,  and  from 
childhood  she  was  trained  for  the  stage.  At  ten  years  of  age  she 
was  given  lessons  by  Mile  Frangoise  Pr£vost  (i68»>x74i),  then 
the  first  dancer  at  the  Paris  Op6ra,  and  at  once  obtained  an 
engagem^t  as  premie  danseustf  first  at  Brussels  and  then  at 
Rouen.  Under  her  grandmother's  family  name  of  Camargo  she 
made  her  Paris  dibut  in  1736,  and  at  once  became  the  rage. 
Every  new  fashion  bore  her  name;  her  manner  of  doing  her  hair 
was  copied  by  all  at  court;  her  shoemaker — sbfc  had  a  tiny  foot — 
made  his  fortune.  She  had  many  titled  adorers  whom  she  nearly 
ruined  by  her  extravagances,  among  others  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
comte  de  Clermont.  At  his  wish  she  retired  from  the  stage  from 
1736  to  1741.  In  her  time  she  appeared  in  seventy-eight  ballets 
or  operas,  always  to  the  delight  of  the  public.  She  was  the  first 
ballet-dancer  to  shorten  the  skirt  to  what  afterwards  became  the 
regulation  length.  There  is  a  charming  portrait  of  her  by 
Nicolas  Lancret  in  the  Wallace  collection,  London. 

CAMAROUE  {Insula  Camaria),  a  thinly-populated  region  of 
southern  France  contained  wholly  in  the  department  of  Bouches- 
du-Rhdne,  and  comprising  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Camargue  is  a  marshy  plain  of  alluvial  formation  enclosed 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  the  Grand  Rhdne  to  the 
east  and  the  Petit  Rhdne  to  the  west  Its  average  elevation  is 
from  6i  to  8  ft.  The  Camargue  has  a  coast-line  some  30  hl  in 
length  and  an  area-of  390  sq.  hl,  of  which  about  a  quarter  consists 
of  cultivated  and  fertile  land.  This  is  in  the  north  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  The  rest  consists  of  rough  pasture  grazed  by 
the  black  bulls  and  white  horses  of  the  region  and  by  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  or  of  marsh,  stagnant  water  and  waste  land  impregnated 
with  salt  The  region  is  inhabited  by  flocks  of  flamingoes, 
bustards,  partridge,  and  by  sea-birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
£tang  de  Vaccarte,  the  largest  of  the  numerous  lagoons  and 
pools,  coven  about  33  itq.  m.;  it  receives  three  main  canals  con- 
structed to  drain  off  the  minor  lagoons.  The  Camargue  is 
.protected  by  dikes  from  the  inundations  both  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  rivers.  Inlets  in  the  sea-dike  let  in  water  for  the  purposes  of 
the  lagoon  fisheries  and  the  salt-pans;  and  the  river-water  is 
used  for  irrigation  and  for  the  submersion  of  vines.  The 
climate  is  characterixed  by  hard  winters  and  scorching  summers. 
Rain  falls  in  torrents,  but  at  considerable  intervals.  The  mistral, 
blowing  from  the  nortk  and  north-west,  is  the  prevailing  wind. 
The  south-«astem  portion  of  the  Camargue  is  known  as  the  lie 
du  Plan  du  Bourg.  A  secondary  delta  to  the  west  of  the  Petit 
Rh6ne  goes  by  the  name  of  Petite  Camargue. 

CAMARINA,  an  andent  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  south 
coast,  about  17  m.  S.E.  of  Gela  (Terranova).  It  was  founded  by 
Syracuse  in  599  b.c.,  but  destroyed  by  the  mother  dty  in  553  for 
attempting  to  assert  its  independence.    Hippocrates  of  Gela 


received  its  territory  from  Syracuse  and  restored  the  town  in  493* 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  in  484;  the  Gdoans,  however, 
founded  it  anew  in  461.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  hostile 
to  Syracuse,  but,  though  an  ally  of  Athens  in  427,  it  gave  some 
slight  help  to  Syracuse  in  415-413.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  405,  restored  by  Timoleon  in  339  after  jta 
abandonment  by  Dionysius's  order,  but  in  358  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Its  complete  destruction  dates  from 
A.D.  853.  The  site  of  the  andent  dty  is  among  rapidly  shifting 
sandhills,  and  the  lack  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  has  led  to 
its  buildings  being  used  as  a. quarry  even  by  the  inhabitants  ci 
Terranova,  so  that  nothing  is  now  visible  above  ground  but  a 
small  part  of  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  and  a  few  founda- 
tions of  houses;  portions  of  the  dty  wall  have  been  traced  by 
excavation,  and  the  necropolis  has  been  carefully  eqdored  (see 
J.  Schubring  in  PkUologus,  xxxiL  490;  P.  Orsi  in  Monuwtenti 
dei  Linen,  ix.  301,  1899;  xiv.  756,  1904).  To  the  north 
lay  the  lake  to  which  the  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle  referred, 
/li  jdvct  KaixApunuff  when  the  dtizens  inquired  as  to  the 
advisability  of  draining  it 

CAMBACfodS,  JEAN  JACQUES  RiOIS  DE»  duke  of  Parma 
(>753~x834)>  French  statesman,  was  bom  at  MontpeUier  on  the 
x8th  of  October  X753.  tie  was  descended  from  a  weU-knowa 
faxnily  of  the  legal  nobility  (nobUsse  dt  la  robe).  He  was  designed 
for  the  magistracy  of  hb  province;  and  in  X77X,  when  for  a  time 
the  provincial  parlement  was  suppressed,  with  the  others,  by  the 
chancellor  Maupeou,  he  refused  to  sit  in  the  royal  txibunal 
substituted  for  it  He  continued,  however,  to  study  law  with 
ardour,  and  in  X774  succeeded  his  father  as  councillor  in  the 
court  of  accounts  and  finances  of  his  native  town.  Espousing 
the  prindples  of  the  Revolution  in  X789,  he  was  comraissiooed 
by  the  noUesse  of  the  province  to  draw  up  the  cakier  (statement  of 
prindples  and  grievances);  and  the  sinickaussU  of  Montpellier 
elected  him  deputy  to  the  states-general  of  Versailles;  but  the 
election  was  annulled  on  a  technical  point  Nevertheless  In 
X793  the  new  department  of  Hirault,  in  which  Montpellier  is 
situated,  sent  him  as  one  of  its  deputies  to  the  Ccmvention 
which  assembled  and  proclaimed  the  Republic  in  September 
X793.  In  the  strife  which  soon  broke  out  between  the  Giroodiia 
and  the  Jacobins  he  took  no  dedded  part,  but  occu|Med  himself 
mainly  with  the  legal  and  legislative  work  which  went  on  almost 
without  interxnission  even  during  the  Terror.  The  action  of 
Cambac^r^  at^e  time  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  (December 
35,  1 793- January  30,  1793)  was  characteristic  of  his  habits  of 
thought  At  first  he  protested  against  the  erection  of  the 
Convention  into  a  tribunal  in  these  words:  "The  people  has 
chosen  you  to  be  legislators;  it  has  not  appointed  you  as  judges.*' 
He  also  demanded  that  the  king  should  have  due  facilities  for  his 
defence.  Nevertheless,  when  tlie  trial  proceeded,  he  voted  with 
the  majority  which  declared  Louis  to  be  guilty,  but  recommended 
that  the  penalty  should  be  postponed  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  that  the  sentence  should  then  be  ratified  by  the 
Convention  or  by  some  other  legislative  body.  It  is  therefore 
inexact  to  count  him  among  the  regiddes,  as  was  done  by  the 
royalists  after  X815.  Early  in  1793  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Defence,  but  he  did  not  take  part  in  the 
work  of  its  more  famous  successor,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  until  the  dose  of  the  year  x  794.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
done  much  useful  work,  espedally  that  of  laying  down,  conjointly 
with  Merlin  of  Douai,  the  prindples  6n  which  the  legislation  of 
the  revolutionary  epoch  should  be  codified.  At  the  dose  of  x  794 
he  also  used  his  tact  and  eloquence  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
the  surviving  Girondins  to  the  Convention,  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  coup  d*itai  of  the  3xst  of  May  X793.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  X79J;,  as  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  as  responsibfe  espedally  for  foreign  affairs,  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  al^ut  peace  with  Spain.  Never* 
theless,  not  being  a  regicide,  he  was  not  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  five  Directors  to  whom  the  control  of  public  affairs  was 
entrusted  after  the  coup  filai  of  Vendimi^re  1795;  but,  as 
before,  his  powers  of  judgment  and  of  tactful  debating  aooa 
carried  him  to  the  front  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.    The 
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of  his  views  brought  him  into  opposition  to  the 

Dizcctors  after  the  coup  d^Uat  of  Fructidor  (September  1797), 

xad  for  a  time  he  retired  into  private  life.    Owing,  however,  to 

the  tnftunicr  of  Siey^,  he  became  minister  of  justice  in  July 

1799.    He  gave  a  guarded  support  to  Bonaparte  and  Sicyes  in 

tbdr  enterprise  of  overthrowing  the  Directory  (coup  d'dtat  of 

Brumaire  1799). 

After  a  short  interval  Cambac^r^  was,  by  the  constitution  of 

December  1799,  appointed  second  consul  of  France — a  position 

vhkh  he  owed  largely  to  his  vast  legal  knowledge  and  to  the 

cocviction  which  Sicyfe  entertained  of  his  value  as  a  mani- 

pslxux  of  public  assemblies.    It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  in 

detaO  ha  iclatioos  to  Napoleon,  and  the  part  which  he  played  in 

the  drawing  ap  of  the  Civil  Code,  bter  on  called  the  Code 

Xapoiecm.     It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  skilful  intervention  of 

Camharfrcs  helped  very  materially  to  ensure  to  Napoleon  the 

coDsobhip  for  life  (August  i,  1802);  but  the  second  consul  is 

koovn  to  have  disapproved  of  some  of  the  events  which  followed, 

ootably  the  execution  of  the  due  d'Eoghien,  the  rupture  with 

F.ngland,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  (May  19,  1804). 

This  last  ocnirrence  ended  his  title  of  second  consul;  it  was 

npbced  by  that  of  arch-chancellor  of  the  Empire.    To  him  was 

(decreed  the  pitsidence  of  the  Senate  in  perpetuity.    He  also 

becajne  a  prince  of  the  Empire  and  received  in  1808  the  title 

(bke  of  Parma.     Apart  from  the  important  pan  which  he  took  in 

bel^aag  to  co-ordinate  and  draft  the  Civil  Code,  C^mbac^r^  did 

the  state  good  service  in  many  directions,  notably  by  seeking  to 

curb  the  impetuosity  of  the  emperor,  and  to  prevent 'enterprises 

y>  fatal  as  the  intervention  in  Spanish  affairs  (1808)  and  the 

isvaskm  of  Russia  (181 3)  proved  to  be.    At  the  dose  of  the 

campaign  of  1814  he  shared  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  responsi- 

b'Sty  for  some  of  the  actions  which  xealous  Bonapartists  have 

deemed  injwioua  to  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor.    In  18x5, 

datiag  the  Huiidred  Days,  he  took  up  his  duties  reluctantly  at 

the  bidding  of  Napoleon;  and  after  Uie  secSond  downfall  of  his 

■aster,  he  felt  the  brunt  of  royaJist  vengeance,  being  for  a  time 

exiled  from  France.    A  decree  of  Z5th  May.  1818  restored  him  to 

^  dhril  ri^ts  as  a  citizen  of  France;  but  the  last  six  years  of  his 

!:»  he  spent  in  retiremoit.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 

til  the  5xst  of  March  x8i6,  ^hen  a  decree  of  exclusion  was 

pssKd.    In  demeanour  he  was  quiet,  reserved  and  tactful,  but 

vhea  oocaakm  called  for  it  he  proved  himself  a  brilliant  orator. 

He  vss  a  cdebTated  gowrmett  and  his  dinners  were  utilised  by 

Napcleon  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  arts  of  statecraft. 

See  A.  Adbriet,  Vie  it  Cambadrit  (2nd  ed..  Pkris,  1825).- 

(J.  Hl.  R.) 

CAKBALUC^  the  name  by  which,  under  sundry  modifications,' 
t}ie  loyal  ci^  of  the  great  khian  in  ClUna  became  known  to  Europe 
dszn^  the  mid<Ue  ages,  that  dty  bong  in  fact  the  same  that  we 
zsw  know  as  Peking.  The  word  itself  represents  the  Mongol 
Kian-Balik,  "  the  dty  of  the  khan,"  or  emperor,  the  title  by 
vkkh  Peking  continues,  more  or  less,  to  be  known  tothe  Mongob 
tad  other  northern  Asiatics. 

A  dty  oecnpying  approxioiately  the  tame  site  had  beett  the 
apitsl  of  one  of  the  prindpalities  into  which  China' was  divided 
soBie  centniies  before  the  Christian  era;  an4  during  the  reigns 
CI  the  two  Tatar  dynasties  that  inimediatdy  preceded  the  Mongols 
a  aoctfaem  Ctdatf  via:  that  of  the'  KUtans,  and'of  the  Kin  or 
"  GoUen  "  khans,  H  had  been  oat  of  their  royal  residences* 
Usder  the  names  of  Ycnking,  whidi  it  xeodved  from  the  Khitan, 
lad  of  Cknng-ta,  i^iich  it  had  from  the  Kin,  it  holds  a  conspicuous 
pbce  in  the  wars  of  Jenghiz  Khan  against  dhe  latter,  dybasjty. 
Eecaptiircditini2xs,batitwasnottilli284thatit  was  adopted 
IS  the  imperial  residence  in  lien  of  Karakorum  in  the  Mongol- 
Rcppes  by  his  grandson  KnblaL  The  latter-selected  a  position 
s  few  htmdred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  dty  of  Chung-tu 
or  Yenkiag.  where  he  founded  the  new  dty  of  Ta>tu  ("  great 
c^jital  "0,  caOed  by  the  Mongols  Taidu  or  Daitu,  but  also  Khan- 
s'; and  from  this  time  dates  the  use  of  the  latter ^namie  as 
sppfied  to  this  site;  , 

The  aew  dty  fonned  a  rectangle,  enclosed  by'a  colossal  mud 
XEsptit,  the  knger  sides  of  which  ran  north  ajidisouth. '  These 


were  each  about  5}  English  m.  in  length,  the  shorter  sides  3I  m., 
so  that  the  circuit  was  upwards  of  18  m.  The  palace  of  the 
khan,  with. its  gardens  and  lake,  itself  formed  an  inner  enclosure 
fronting  the  south.  There  were  eleven  dty  gates,  viz.  three  on 
the  south  side,  always  the  formal  front  with  the  Tatars,  and  two 
on  each  of  the  other  sides;  and  the  streets  ran  wide  and  stni,ight 
from  gate  to  gate  (except,  of  course,  where  interrupted  by  the 
palace  walls),  forming  an  oblong  chess-board  plan. 

Ta-tu  con^nued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  emperors  till  the 
fall  of  the  Mongol  power  (1568).  The  native  dynasty  (Ming) 
which  supplanted  them  established  their  residence  at  Nan-king 
("  South  Court  "),  but  this  proved  so  inconvenient  that  Yunglo, 
the  third  sovereign  of  the  dynasty,  reoccupied  Ta-tu,  giving  it 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Pe-king  ("  North  Court  "). 
This  was  the  name  in  common  use  when  the  Jesuits  entered 
China  towards  the  end  of  the  i6(h  century,  and  began  to  send 
home  accurate  information  about  China.  But  it  is  not  so  now; 
the  names  in  ordinary  use  being  King-cheng  or  King-tu,  both 
signifying  '*  capital.'^  The  restoration  of  Cambaluc  was  com- 
menced in  1409.  The  size  of  the  dty  was  diminished  by  the 
retrenchment  of  nearly  one-third  at  the  northern  end,  which 
brought  the  enceinte  more  nearly  to  a  square  form.  And  this 
constitutes  the  modem  (so-called)  "  TaUr  city  "  of  Peking,  the 
south  front  of  which  is  identical  with  the  south  front  of  the  dty 
of  Kublai.  The  waUs  were  completed  in  1437.  Population 
gathered  about  the  southern  front,  probably  using  the  material  of 
the  old  city  of  Yenking,  and  the  excrescence  so  formed  was,  in 
1 544,  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  called  the  "  outer  dty."  It  is  the 
same  that  is  usually  called  by  Europeans  "  the  Chinese  city." 
The  ruins  of  the  retrenched  northern  portion  of  Kublai 's  great 
rampart  are  still  prominent  along  their  whole  extent,  so  that 
there  is  no  room  for  question  as  to  the  position  or  true  dimensions 
of  the  Cambaluc  of  the  middle  ages;  and  it  is  most  probable, 
indeed  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  that  the  present  palace  sunds  on 
the  lines  of  Kublai's  palace. 

The  city,  under  the  name  of  Cambaluc,  was  constituted  into  an 
archiepisco[>al  see  by  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1307,  in  favour  of  the 
missionary  Franciscan  John  of  Montecorvino  (d.  1330);  but 
though  some  successors  were  nominated  it  seems  probable  that 
no  second  metropolitan  ever  actually  occupied  the  seat. 

Maps  of  the  x6th  and  17  th  centuries  often  show  Cambaluc  in 
an  imaginary  region  to  the  north  of  China,  a  part  of  the  miscon- 
ception that  has  prevailed  regarding  Cathay.  The  name  is 
often  in  popular  literature  written  Cambalu,  and  is  by  Longfellow 
accented  in  verse  CdmbdHl.  But  this  spelling  originates  in  an 
acddental  error  in  Ramusio's  Italian  version,  which  was  the  chief 
channel  through  which  Marco  Polo's  book  was  popularly  known. 
The  original  (French)  MSS.  all  agree  with  the  etymology  in  calling 
it  C:ambaluc,  which  should  be  accented  Cimbdlue. 

CAMBAY.  a  native  sUte  of  India,  within  the  Gujarat  division 
of  Bombay.  It  has  an  area  of  350  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  75,''S» 
showing  a  decrease  of  z6%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of 
1899-1900.  The  estimated  gross  revenue  is  £271189;  the  tribute, 
£1460.  In  physical  character  Cambay  is  entirely  an  alluvial 
plain.  As  a  separate  state  it  dates  only  from  about  1730,  the 
time  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  present 
chiefs  are  descended  from  Momin  Khan  II.,  the  last  of  the 
governors  of  Gujarat,  who  in  1742  murdered  his  brother-in-law, 
Nizam  Khan,  governor  of  Cambay,  and  established  himself  there. 

The  town  of  Caxbay  had  a  population  in  1901  of  31,780.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Camanes  of  Ptolemy,  .and  was  formerly  a 
.very  flourishing  dty,  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  chintz  and  gold  stuffs;  but 
amag  prindpally  to  the  gradually  increasing  difBculty  of  access 
by  water,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  gulf,  its  commerce  has 
long  since  fallen  away,  and  the  town  has  become  poor  and 
dilapidated.  The  spring  tides  rise  upwards  of  30  ft.,  and  in  a 
channel  usually  so  shallow  form  a  serious  danger  to  shipping.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  export  of  cotton.  The  town  is 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  agate  and  camdian  ornaments, 
of  reputation  prindpally  in  China.    The  houses  in  many  instances 

are  built  of  stone  (a  circumstance  which  indicates  the  former 
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wealth  of  the  dty,  as  the  material  had  to  be  brought  from  a  very 
considerable  distance);  and  remains  of  a  brick  wall,  3  m.  in 
circumference,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  town,  enclose  four 
large  reservoirs  of  good  water  and  three  bazaars.  To  the  south- 
east there  are  very  extensive  ruins  of  subterranean  temples  and 
other  buildings  half-buried  in  the  sand  by  which  the  andent 
town  was  overwhelmed.  These  temples  bdong  to  the  Jains,  and 
contain  two  massive  statues  of  thdr  deities,  the  one  black,  the 
other  white.  The  prindpal  one,,  as  the  inscription  intimates, 
is  Pariswanath,  or  Parswanath,  carved  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Akbar;  the  black  one  has  the  date  of  1651  inscribed. 
In  1 780  Cambay  was  taken  by  the  army  of  General  Goddard,  was 
restored  to  the  Mahrattas  in  1 783,  and  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  peshwa  under  the  treaty  of  1803.  It  was  provided 
with  a  railway  in  1901  by  the  opening  of  the  11  m.  required 
to  connect  with  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda's  line  through  Petlad. 

CAMBAY,  GULP  OF.  an  inlet  in  the  coast  of  India,  in  the 
Gujarat  division  of  Bombay.  It  is  about  80  m.  in  length,  but 
is  shallow  and  abounds  in  shoals  and  sandbanks.  It  b  supposed 
that  the  depth  of  water  In  this  gulf  has  i>een  decreasing  for  more 
than  two  centuries  past.  The  tides,  which  are  very  high,  run 
into  it  with  amazing  vdodty,  but  at  low  watdr  the  bottom  b 
left  nearly  dry  for  some  distance  below  the  latitude  of  the  town 
of  Cambay.  It  is,  however,  an  important  inlet,  being  the  chaxmel 
by  which  the  valuable  produce  of  central  Gujarat  and  the 
British  districts  of  Ahmedabad  and  Broach  is  exported;  but  the 
railway  from  Bombay  to  Baroda  and  Ahmedabad,  near  Cambay. 
has  for  some  time  past  been  attracting  the  trade  to  itself. 

CAMBER  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  LaU  camera,  vault), 
in  architecture,  the  upward  ctirvature  given  to  a  beeim  and 
provided  for  the  depression  or  sagging,  which  it  is  liable  to, 
before  it  has  settled  down  to  its  bearings.  A  "  camber  arch  "  is 
a  slight  rise  given  to  the  straight-arch  to  correct  an  apparent 
sinking  in  the  centre  (see  Arch). 

CAMBERT,  ROBERT  (1628-1677),  French  operatic  composer, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1628.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chambonni^es. 
In  1655,  after  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  organist  at  the  church 
of  St  Honor6,  he  married  Marie  du  Moustier.  He  was  musical 
superintendent  to  (^een  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  for  a  time  held  a  post  with  the  marquis  de  Sourdeac  His 
earlier  works,  the  words  of  which  were  furnished  by  Pierre 
Perrin,  continued  to  be  performed  before  the  court  at  Vincennes 
till  the  death  of  his  patron  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  1669  Perrin 
received  a  patent  for  the  founding  of  the  Acadimie  NalionaU  de 
musique,  the  germ  of  the  Grand  Opitz,  and  Cambert  had  a  share 
in  the  administration  until  both  he  and  Perrin  were  discarded 
in  the  interests  of  Lulli.  Displeased  at  his  subsequent  neglect, 
and  jealous  of  the  favour  shown  to  Lulli,  who  was  musical 
superintendent  to  the  king,  he  went  in  1673  to  London,  where 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  band  to 
Charles  II.  One  at  least  of  his  operas,  Pomone,  was  performed  in 
London  under  his  direction,  but  it  did  not  suit  the  popular  taste, 
and  he  b  supposed  to  have  killed  hi^nself  in  London  in  1677. 
Hb  other  prindpal  operas  were  Ariadne  ou  Us  amours  de  Bacchus 
and  Les  Peines  et  les  plaisirs  de  Vamour, 

CAMBERWELU  a  southern  metropolitan  borough  of  Lpndon, 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Southwark  and  Bermondsey,  E.  by 
Deptford  and  Lewbham,  W.  by  Lambeth,  and  extending  S.  to 
the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (igoi)  259,339. 
Area,  4480  acres.  It  appears  in  Domesday,  but  the  derivation 
of  the  name  b  unknown.  It  includes  the  dbtricts  of  Peckham 
and  Nunhead,  and  Dulwich  (^.v )  with  its  park,  picture-gallery 
and  schoob.  Camberwell  b  mainly  residential,  and  there  are 
many  good  houses,  pleasantly  situated  in  Dulwich  and  south- 
ward towards  the  high  ground  of  Sydenham.  Dulwich  Park 
(72  acres)  and  Peckham  Rye  Common  and  Park  (113  acres)  are 
the  largest  of  several  public  grounds,  and  Camberwell  Green 
was  once  cdebrated  for  its  fairs.  Immedbtely  outside  the 
southern  boundary  lies  a  well-known  pUce  of  recreation, 
the  Crystal  Palace  Among  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Camberwell  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  Peckham  Road.  In 
Camberwell  Road  b  Cambridge  House,  a  university  settlement. 


founded  in  1897  and  incorporating  the  earlier  Trinity  settlement 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Camberwell  has  three  divisicos, 
North,  Peckham  and  Dulwich,  each  returning  one  member; 
but  b  not  wholly  coincident  with  the  munidpal  borough,  the 
Dulwich  division  extending  to  indude  Penge,  outside  the 
county  of  London.  The  borough  council  consbts  of  a  mayor, 
ten  aldermen,  and  sixty  coundllors. 

CAMBIASI,  LUCA  (1527-1585),  Genoese  painter,  familiarly 
known  as  Lucchetto  da  Genova  (hb  surname  b  written  also 
C^mbiaso  or  Cangiagio),  was  bom  at  Moneglb  in  the  Genoese 
state,  the  son  of  a  painter  named  Giovanni  CambiasL  He  took  to 
drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  imitating  his  father,  and  developed 
great  aptitude  for  foreshortening.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  painted, 
along  with  hb  father,  some  subjects  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
on  the  front  of  a  house  in  Genoa,  and  afterwards,  in  oonjunction 
with  Marcantonio  Calvi,  a  ceiling  showing  great  daring  of 
execution  in  the  Palazzo  Doria.  He  also  formed  an  early  friend- 
ship with  Giambattbta  Castello;  both  artbts  painted  together, 
with  so  much  similarity  of  style  that  their  works  oouM  hardly 
be  told  apart;  from  thb  friend  Cambiasi  learned  much  in  tbe 
way  of  perspective  and  architecture.  Luchetto's  best  artbtic 
period  lasted  for  twdve  years  after  lus  first  successes;  from  that 
time  he  declined  in  power,  though  not  at  once  in  reputation, 
owing  to  the  agitations  and  vexations  brought  upon  him  by  a 
passion  which  he  conceived  for  hb  sbter-in-law.  Hb  wife  having 
died,  and  the  sbter-in-law  having  taken  charge  of  hb  house  and 
children,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  papal  dispensation  for 
marrying  her;  but  in  thb  he  was  disappointed.  In  1583  be 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Philip  II.  to  continue  in  the  £^corial 
a  series  of  frescoes  which  had  been  begun  by  Castro,  now 
deceased;  and  it  b  said  that  one  prindpal  reason  for  his  dosing 
with  thb  offer  was  that  he  hoped  to  bring  the  royal  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  pope,  but  in  this  again  he  failed.  Worn  out  with 
hb  disquietudes,  he  died  in  the  Escoiial  in  the  second  year  of  his 
sojourn.  Cambiasi  had  an  ardent  fancy,  and  was  a  bold  designer 
in  a  Raphaelesque  mode.  His  extreme  facility  astonbhed  the 
Spanbh  painters,  and  it  b  said  that  Philip  II.,  watching  one  day 
with  pleasure  the  offhand  zest  with  which  Luchetto  was  painting 
a  head  of  a  laughing  child,  was  allowed  the  further  surprise  of 
seeing  the  laugh  changed,  by  a  touch  or  two  upon  the  lips,  into  a 
weeping  expression.  The  artbt  painted  sometimes  with  a  brush 
in  each  hand,  and  with  a  certainty  equalling  or  transcending  that 
even  of  Tintoret.  He  made  a  vast  number  of  drawings,  and  was 
abo  something  of  a  sculptor,  executing  in  this  branch  of  art  a 
figure  of  Faith.  Altogether  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  ablest  artbts 
ofhbday.  In  personal  character,  notwithstanding  hbczecutive 
energy,  he  b  reported  to  have  been  timid  and  diffident  Hb  son 
Orazio  became  likewise  a  painter,  studying  under  Luchetto. 

The  best  works  of  Cambiasi  are  to  be  seen  in  Genoa.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Giorgio— the  martyrdom  of  that  saint ;  in  the  Palazzo 
Imperiali  Tenalba,  a  Genoese  suburb— a  fresco  of  the  **  Rape  ci  the 
Sabines  " ;  in  S.  Marb  da  Carignano — a  "  PietA,"  containing  his  a»-n 

E>rtrait  and  (according  to  tradition)  that  of  hb  beloved  sister-in- 
w.  In  the  bscorial  he  executed  several  pictures;  one  b  a  Paradise 
on  the  vaulting  of  the  church,  with  a  multitude  of  figures.  For  thb 
picture  he  received  12,000  ducats,  probably  the  largest  sum  that  had. 
up  to  that  time,  ever  been  given  lor  a  single  work. 

CAMBODIA  *  (called  by  the  inhabiunts  Sroc  Khmer  and  by  the 
French  Cambodge)^  a  country  of  south-eastern  Asia  and  a  pro- 
tectorate of  France,  forming  part  of  French  Indo-China. 

Geography. — It  b  bounfied  N.  by  Siam  and  Laos,  E.  by 
Annam,  S.E.  andS.  by  Cochin-China,  S.W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and  W.  by  Siam.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  approximatdy 
65,000  sq.  m.;  its  ]x>pulation  at  1,500,000,  of  whom  some 
three-quarters  are  Cambodians,  the  rest  Chinese,  Annamese. 
Chams,  Malays,  and  aboriginal  natives.  The  whole  of  Cambodia 
h'es  in  the  basin  of  the  lower  Mekong,  which,  entering  thb 
territory  on  the  north,  flows  south  for  some  dbtance,  then  inclines 
south-west  as  far  as  Pnom-penh,  where  it  spreads  into  a  ddta  and 
resumes  a  southerly  course.  The  salient  feature  of  Cambodian 
geography  b  the  large  lake  Tonl6-Sap,  in  a  depression  68  m.  long 
from  south-east  to  north-west  and  ism.  wide.  1 1  b  fed  by  several 
>  See  also  Indo-Cbina.  Frsncb. 
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iTvcn  and  immmerabfe  torrenU,  and  at  flood-time  serves  as  a 
resemar  for  the  Mekong,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  channel 
sooe  70  m.  long,  known  as  the  Bras  du  Lac  and  joining  the  river  at 
pDOJB-Penh.  In  June  thewatersof  the  Mekong,  swollen  by  the  rains 
and  the  «»*»*ting  of  the  Tibetan  snows,  rise  to  a  height  of  40  to  45 
£l  and  fiow  thioogh  the  Bias  du  Lac  towards  the  lake,  which  then 
oo\xr5  an  area  of  770  sq.  m.,  and  like  the  river  inundates  the 
Burslies  and  forests  on  its  borders.  During  the  dry  season  the 
cuxTtat  reverses  and  the  depression  empties  so  that  the  lake 
fthitnks  to  an  area  of  100^.  ul,  and  its  depth  falls  from  45-48  ft. 
to  a  iw«*^wwii«  of  5  ft.  Tonl6-Sap  probably  represents  the  chief 
vcalth  oi  Cambodia.  It  supports  a  fishing  population  of  over 
y),ooo,  most  of  whom  are  Annamese;  the  fish,  which  are  taken  by 
OKiDs  of  large  nets  at  the  end  of  the  inundation,  are  either  dried 
cr  fczmented  for  the  production  of  the  sauce  known  as  nuoc^mam. 
The  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Cambodia  which  fall 
oatsade  the  densely  pc^nilated  rone  of  inundation  are  thinly 
peopled;  they  csonstst  of  plateaiis,  in  many  places  thickly 
wooded  and  intenected  by  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  does 
not  exceed  5000  fL  The  region  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  is 
tnversed  by  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Annam  and  by  affluents 
cf  t2K  Mekong^  the  most  impmtant  of  these  being  the  Se-khong 
asd  the  Tosile-srqrak,  which  unite  to  flow  into  the  Mekong  at 
Sccng-treng.  Small  islands,  inhabited  by  a  fishing  population, 
tfisgr  the  west  ooasL 

Qimate,  Paumi  and  Flora. — The  climate  of  Cambodia,  like 
that  of  Cochin  China,  whidi  it.dosely  resembles,  varies  with  the 
Hiftfty«v^H5  During  the  north-east  monsoon,  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  April,  dry  weather  prevails  and  the 
tbennometcr  averages  from  77*  to  80"  F.  During  the  south- 
vest  monaoon,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  rain  falls  daily  and  the  temperature  varies  between 
If  aiKl  95*.  The  wild  animals  of  Cambodia  include  the 
caephant,  which  is  also  domesticated,  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo  and 
BBe  q>ecies  of  wild  ox;  also  the  tiger,  panther,  leopard  and 
kscj'-bear.  Wild  boars,  monkeys  and  rats  abound  and  are  the 
chief  »*»^ww^  of  the  cultivator.  The  crocodile  is  found  in  the 
Mekong,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  reptiles,  some  of  them 
TtaonxNtt^  The  horse  of  Cambodia  is  only  from  1 1  to  1 3  hands  in 
tc^U  but  is  strong  and  capable  of  great  endurance;  the  buffalo 
is  '^  chief  draught  animaL  Swine  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 
N.3  vomica,  gamboge,  caoutchouc,  cardamoms,  teak  and  other 
n^uable  wooda  and  gums  are  among  the  natural  products. 

Fe»fU. — ^The  Cambodians  have  a  far  more  marked  affinity 
v^  thcxr  Siamese  than  with  their  Annamese  neighbours.  The 
nee  h  probably  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  the  Malay  aborigines  of 
I:iio-China  with  the  Aryan  and  Mongolian  invaders  of  the 
'.ocstxy.  The  men  are  taller  and  more  muscubr  than  the 
ioaxse  and  Annamese,  while  the  women  are  small  and  inclined 
tc  srootness.  The  face  is  flat  and  wide,  the  nose  short,  the  mouth 
bjge  iod  the  eyes  only  slightly  oblique.  The  skin  is  dark  brown , 
'ic  hair  black  and,  while  in  c^dhood  the  head  is  shaved  with 
'^  caceptioB  of  a  small  tuft  at  the  top,  in  later  life  it  is  dressed 
h.  as  u>  resemble  a  brush..  Both  sexes  wear  the  langouti  or  loin- 
i-cxh,  which  the  men  sup(rfement  with  a  short  jacket,  the  women 
«rji  a  long  scarf  draped  round  the  figure  or  with  a  long  clinging 
rsbe.  Morose,  superstitious,  and  given  to  drinking  and  gambling, 
'.it  Cambodians  are  at  the  same  time  dean,  fairiy  intelligent, 
pnod  and  courageous.  The  wife  enjoys  a  respected  position  and 
dTorce  may  be  demanded  by  either  party.  Polygamy  is  almost 
crzioed  to  the  richer  classes.  Though  disinclined  to  work,  the 
Cjcbodians  make  good  hunters  and  woodsmen.  Many  of  them 
r-c  oa  the  borders  of  the  Mekong  and  the  great  lake,  in  huls 

>.:^:  upon  piles  or  floating  rafts.  The  religion  of  Cambodia  is 
S.ldhum.  and  involves  great  respect  towards  the  dead;  the 
v^ntipof  q>irits  or  local  genii  is  also  wide-spread,  and  Brahman- 
aa  is  itHl  maintained  at  the  court.  Monks  or  bonzes  are  very 
iiiCTaos;  they  live  by  alms  and  in  return  they  teach  the 
y  ^  to  read,  and  superintend  coronations,  marriages,  funerals 
VLi  the  other  ceremonials  which  play  a  brge  part  in  the  lives  of 
tie  Cambodians.  As  in  the  rest  of  Indo-China,  there  is  no 
tcrefxtaxy  nobility,  but  there  exist  castes  founded  on  blood- 


relationship — ^the  members  t)f  the  royal  famOy  within  the  fifth 
degree  (the  Brak-Vansa)  those  beyond  the  fifth  degree  {Brak- 
Van\  and  the  BakoUf  who,  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  Brah- 
mans,  exercise  certain  official  functions  at  the  court  These 
castes,  as  well  as  the  mandarins,  who  form  a  dass  by  themselves, 
are  exempt  from  tax  or  forced  service.  The  mandarins  are 
nominated  by  the  king  and  their  children  have  a  position  at  court, 
and  are  generally  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  posts  in  the  admini- 
stration. Under  the  native  r6gime  the  common  people  attached 
themsdves  to  one  or  other  of  the  mandarins,  who  in  return 
granted  them  the  protection  of  his  influence.  Under  French  rule, 
which  has  modified  the  old  usages  in  many  respects,  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Annamese  type  tends  to  supplant  this  feudal  system. 
Slavery  was  abolished  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1897. 

Cambodian  idiom  bears  a  likeness  to  some  of  the  aboriginal 
dialects  of  south  Indo-China;  it  is  agglutinate  in  character  and 
rich  in  vowd-souinds.  The  king's  language  and  the  royal  writing, 
and  also  religious  words  are,  however,  apparently  of  Aryan 
origin  and  akin  to  Pali.  Cambodian  writing  is  syllabic  and  com- 
plicated. The  books  (manuscripts)  are  generally  formed  of  palm- 
leaves  upon  which  the  characters  are  traced  by  means  of  a  style. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — Iron,  worked  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Kouis,  is  found  in  the  mountainous  region.  The  Cambodians 
show  skill  in  working  gold  and  ulver;  earthenware,  bricks,  mats, 
fans  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  are  also  produced  to  some 
small  extent,  but  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  in  a  minor 
degree  of  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  maize,  tea  and 
sugar'  are  the  only  industries  worthy  of  the  name.  Factories 
exist  near  Pnom-Penh  for  the  shelling  of  cotton-seeds.  The 
Cambodian  is  his  own  artificer  and  self-sufficing  so  far  as  his  own 
needs  are  concerned.  Rice,  dried  fish,  beans,  pepper  and  oxen 
are  the  chief  elements  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The  native  plays  little  or  no  part  in 
commerce. 

Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  Saigon  in  Cochin-China, 
Kampot,  the  only  port  of  Cambodia,  being  accessible  solely  to 
coasting  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  the  highway  from 
Pnom-Penh  {q.v.)  the  capital,  to  Kampot,  the  roads  of  Cambodia 
are  not  smted  for  vehides.  Pnom-Penh  communicates  regularly 
by  the  steamers  of  the  "  Messageries  Fluviales  "  by  way  of  the 
Mekong  with  Saigon. 

Administration.— Kl  the  head  of  the  government  is  the  king 
(rd/).  His  successor  is  dther  nominated  by  himself,  in  which 
case  he  sometimes  abdicates  in  his  favour,  or  else  elected  by  the 
five  chief  mandarins  from  among  the  Brah  Vansa.  The  upayu- 
vrd]  {obhaioureach)  or  king  who  has  abdicated,  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive {upardj,  obbareack)  and  the  first  princess  of  the  blood 
are  high  dignitaries  with  their  own  retinues.  The  king  is 
advised  by  a  council  of  five  ministers,  the  superior  members  of  the 
class  of  mandarins;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  about 
fifty  provinces  administered  by  members  of  that  body.  France 
is  represented  by  a  resident  superior,  who  presides  over  the 
ministerial  council  and  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  country,  and  by 
residents  exercising  supervision  in  the  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  split  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  French  administration. 
In  each  residential  district  there  is  a  council,  composed  of  natives 
and  presided  over  by  the  resident,  which  deliberates  on  questions 
affecting  the  district.  The  resident  superior  is  assisted  by  the 
protectorate  council,  consisting  of  heads  of  French  administrative 
departments  (chief  of  the  judicial  service,  of  public  works,  &c.) 
and  one  native  "  notable,"  and  the  royal  orders  must  receive  its 
sanction  before  they  can  be  executed.  The  control  of  foreign 
policy,  public  works,  the  customs  and  the  exchequer  are  in 
French  hands,  while  the  management  of  police,  the  collection  of 
the  direct  taxes  and  the  administration  of  justice  between 
natives  remain  with  the  native  government.  A  French  tribunal 
alone  is  competent  to  settle  disputes  where  one  of  the  parties  is 
not  a  native. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  local  budget  of  Cambodia 
for  1899  and  1904: —         Receipts.  Expenditure. 

1899       .  £235.3^9  £188.654 

1904       .      .        250.753  329.880 
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The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  direct  taxes,  including 
the  poll-tax  and  the  taxes  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  which 
together  amounted  to  £172,636  in  1904.  The  chief  heads  of 
expenditure  are  the  civil  list,  comprising  the  personal  allow* 
ance  to  the  king  and  the  royal  family  (£46,018  in  1904), 
public  works  (£39.593)  and  government  house  and  residences 

(£29,977)- 
History. — The  Khmers,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cambodia, 

are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  fusion  between 
the  autochthonous  dwellers  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  now 
represented  by  the  Kouis  and  other  savage  tribes,  and  an  invading 
race  from  the  plateaus  of  central  Asia.  As  eariy  as  the  12th 
century  B.C.,  Chinese  chronicles,  which  are  almost  the  only  source 
for  the  history  of  Cambodia  till  the  5th  century  A.D.,  mention  a 
region  called  Fou-nan,  in  later  times  appearing  imder  the  name  of 
Tchin-Ia;  embracing  the  basin  of  the  Mcnam,  it  extended  east- 
wards to  the  Mekong  and  may  be  considered  approximately 
coextensive  with  the  Khmer  kingdom.  Some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  imn^igrants  from  the  east  coast  of  India  began  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  Cambodia,  into  which  they 
introduced  Brahmanism  and  the  Sanskrit  language.  This  Hindu- 
izing  process  became  more  marked  about  the  5th  century  a.d., 
when,  under  S'rutavarman,  the  Khmers  as  a  nation  rose  into 
prominence.  The  name  Kambuja,  whence  the  European  form 
Cambodia,  is  derived  from  the  Hindu  Kambu,  the  name  of  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  Khmer  race;  it  seems  to  have  been 
officially  adopted  by  the  Khmers  as  the  title  of  their  country 
about  this  period.  At  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  dynasty  of 
S'rutavarman  ceased  to  rule  over  the  whole  of  Cambodia,  which 
during  the  next  centiu-y  was  divided  into  two  portions  ruled  over 
by  two  sovereigns.  Unity  appears  to  have  been  re-established 
about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  when  with  Jayavarman 
III.  there  begins  a  dynasty  which  embraces  the  zenith  of  Khmer 
greatness  and  the  era  during  which  the  great  Brahman  monu- 
ments were  built.  The  royal  city  of  Angkor-Thom  (see  Angkor) 
was  completed  under  Yasovarman  about  a.d.  900.  In  the 
loth  century  Buddhism,  which  had  existed  for  centuries  in 
Cambodia,  began  to  become  powerful  and  to  rival  Brahmanism, 
the  official  religion.  The  construction  of  the  temple  of  Angkor 
Vat  dates  probably  from  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and 
appears  to  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Brahman  Divakara,  who  enjoyed  great  influence  under  the 
monarchs  of  this  period.  The  conquest  of  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Champa,  which  embraced  modem  Cochin-China  and  southern 
Annam,  and  in  the  later  1 5th  century  was  absorbed  by  Annam, 
may  probably  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Jayavarman  VIII.,  the  last  of  the  great  kings.  War  was 
also  carried  on  against  the  western  neighbours  of  Cambodia,  and 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  all  these  efforts  seems  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decadence  which  now  set  in. 
From  the  last  decade  of  the  13th  century  there  dates  a  valuable 
description  of  Tchin-la^  written  by  a  member  of  a  Chinese 
embassy  thereto.  The  same  period  probably  also  witnessed  the 
liberation  of  the  Thais  or  inhabitants  of  Siam  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Khmers,  to  whom  they  had  for  long  been  subject,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  now  declining  race  from  the  basin  of  the  Menam. 
The  royal  chronicles  of  Cambodia,  the  historical  veracity  of 
which  has  often  to  be  questioned,  begin  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  at  which  period  the  Thais  assumed  the  offensive 
and  were  able  repeatedly  to  capture  and  pillage  Angkor-Thom. 
These  aggressions  were  continued  in  the  15th  century,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  capital  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Khmer 
kings,  the  ruin  of  the  country  being  hastened  by  internal  revolts 
and  by  feuds  between  members  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century,  Lovek,  which  had  succeeded  Angkor-Thom  as 
capital,  was  itself  abandoned  to  the  conquerors.  During  that 
century,  the  Portuguese  had  established  some  influence  in  the 
country,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  Dutch,  but  after  the 
middle  of  the  X7th  century,  Europeans  counted  for  Uttle  in 
Cambodia  till  the  arrival  of  the  French.    At  the  beginm'ng  of  the 
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17th  century  the  Nguyen,  rulers  of  southern  Annam»  began  to 
encroach  on  the  territory  of  Cochin-China,  and  in  the  course  ol 
that  and  the  i8th  century,  Cambodia,  governed  by  two  kings 
supported  respectively  by  Siam  and  Annam,  became  a  field  for 
the  conflicts  of  its  two  powerful  nei^bours.  At  the  end  ol  the 
1 8th  century  the  provinces  of  Battambang  and  Siem-reap  >»-cre 
annexed  by  Siam.  The  rivalries  of  the  two  powers  were  con- 
cluded after  a  last  and  indecisive  war  by  the  treaty  of  1846,  as  a 
result  of  which  Ang-Duong,  the  protig£  of  Siam,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  at  the  capital  of  Oudong,  and  the  Annamese  evacuated 
the  country.  In  1863,  in  order  to  counteraa  Siamese  influence 
there,  DoudartdeLagrte  was  sent  by  Admiral  la  Grandt^re  to  the 
court  of  King  Norodom,  the  successor  of  Ang-Duong,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  Cambodia  placed  itself  under  the  protectorate 
of  France.  In  1866  Norodom  transferred  his  capital  to  Pnom- 
penh. In  1867  a  treaty  between  France  and  Siam  was  signed, 
whereby  Siam  renounced  its  right  to  tribute  and  recognized  the 
French  protectorate  over  Cambodia  in  return  for  the  provinces  of 
Battambang  and  Angkor,  and  the  Laos  territory  as  far  as  the 
Mekong.  In  1884  another  treaty  was  signed  by  the  king,  con- 
firming and  extending  French  influence,  and  reducing  the  ro>  J 
authority  to  a  shadow,  but  in  view  of  the  discontent  aroused  by 
it,  its  provisions  were  not  put  in  force  till  several  years  later. 
In  1904  the  territory  of  Cambodia  was  increased  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  the  Siamese  provinces  of  Mduprf  and  Bassac,  an«] 
the  maritime  district  of  Krat,  the  latter  of  which,  together 
with  the  province  oC  Dansai,  was  in  1907  exchanged  for  the 
provinces  of  Battambang,  Siem-reap  and  Sisophon.  By  the 
same  treaty  France  renounced  its  sphere  of  influence  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  In  1904  King  Norodom  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Sisowath. 

See  E.  Aymonier.  Le  Cambodie  (3  vols.,  PSsris.  1900- 1904): 
L.  Moura,  Le  royaume  de  Cambodtt  (2  vc^^.Paris,  1883) ;  A.  Lecl^, 
Les  eodef  cambcdgiens  (3  vols..  Paris,  1898),  and  otba-  works  on 
Cambodian  law;  Francis  Garnier,  Voyage  d'txploratum  en  Indo- 
Chine  (Paris.  1873). 

CAMBON.  PIERRE  JOSEPH  (1756-1820),  French  statesman, 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  cotton  merchant  at  Montpdlier.  In 
Z785  his  father  retired,  leaving  the  direction  of  the  business  to 
Pierre  and  his  two  brothers,  but  in  1788  Pierre  turned  aside  to 
politics,  and  was  sent  by  his  feUow-citizens  as  deputy  suppiicnt 
to  Versailles,  where  he  was  little  more  than  a  spectator.  In 
January  1790  he  returned  to  Montpetlier,  was  dected  a  member 
of  the  municipality,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jacobin  dub 
in  that  city,  and  on  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1 791,  he  drew  up 
a  petition  to  invite  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  prodaim  a 
republic, — the  first  in  date  of  such  petitions.  Elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  Cambon  became  notedforhisindependcnce. 
his  honesty  and  his  ability  in  finance.  He  was  the  most  active 
member  of  the  committee  of  finance  and  was  often  charged  to 
verify  the  state  of  the  treasury.  Nothing  could  be  more  false 
than  the  common  opinion  that  as  a  finander  his  sole  expedient 
was  to  multiply  the  emissions  of  assigMts.  His  remarkable 
speech  of  the  24th  of  November  1 1^91  is  a  comvindng  proof  of  his 
sagadty.  In  politics,  while  he  held  aloof  from  the  dubs,  and 
even  from  parties,  he  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the  new  institu- 
tions. On  the  9th  of  February  1792,  he  succeeded  in  having  a 
law  passed  sequestrating  the  possessions  of  the  tmigrts,  and  de- 
manded, though  in  vain,  the  deportation  of  refractory  priests  to 
French  Guiana.  He  was  the  last  president  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Re-elected  to  the  Convention,  he  opposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Commune  and  the  proposed  grant  of  money  to 
the  munidpality  of  Paris  by  the  state.  He  denounced  Marat's 
placards  as  indting  to  murder,  summoned  Danton  to  give  an 
account  of  his  ministry,  watched  carefully  over  the  furnishing 
of  military  supplies,  and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Dumouriez, 
in  spite  of  the  general's  great  popularity.  Cambon  then  incurred 
the  hatred  of  Robespierre  by  proposing  the  suppression  of  the 
pay  to  the  deigy,  which  would  have  meant  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  His  authority  grew  steadily.  On  the  xsth  of 
December  x  792  he  got  the  Convention  to  adopt  a  prodamatioa  to 
all  nations  jn  favour  ol  »  universal  republic.    In  the  trial  of 
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look  XVL  he  voted  for  hb  death,  wttfaoUl  appeal  or  postpone- 
0taL  He  ancmpted  Co  prevent  the  creation  of  the  Revolutionaiy 
Tnbanal.  hot  when  called  to  the. first  Committee  of  Public 
Siirty  he  worked  oo  it  energetically  to  organize  the  armies.  On 
tiic  5id  of  Febniary  1793  ^  I^  decreed  the  embsioa  of  800 
maiioasofAsnfmi:!,  Cor  the  expenses  of  the  war.  His  courageous 
inmventioD  in  favour  of  the  Girondists  on  the  2nd  of  June  1793 
wrved  Robespierre  as  a  pretext  to  prevent  his  reflection  to  the 
Coouniitee  of  Public  Safety.  But  Carobon  soon  came  to  the 
amdttskm  that  the  security  of  France  depended  upon  the  triumph 
ot  the  Mountain,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accord  his  active  co- 
opetatioo  to  the  second  committee.  He  took  an  active  share 
in  the  various  expedients  of  the  government  for  stopping  the 
depccctttioo  of  the  assignats.  He  was  responsible,  especially, 
for  the  gxeac  operation  known  as  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Live 
(August  24),  whkfa  was  designed  to  consolidate  the  public  debt 
b;  cioceilinc  the  stock  issued  under  various  conditions  prior  to 
the  Revfrfotioo,  and  issuing  new  stock  of  a  uniform  character,  so 
liat  aO  fund -hokieis  should  hokl  stock  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
eraiaenr  and  thus  be  interested  in  its  stability.  Each  fund-holder 
•u  to  be  entered  in  the  Great  Book,  or  register  of  the  public 
drht,  for  the  amount  due  to  hira  every  year.  The  result  of  this 
*^asttre  was  a  rise  in  the  hice  value  of  the  assignats  from  27% 
10  4S%  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  matters  of  finance  Cambon 
V3S  now  supreme;  but  hb  independence^i  hb  hatred  of  dictator- 
aliip.  hb  protests  against  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tnbonal.  tnn  him  Robe^ierre's  renewed  suspicion,  and  on 
ihe  8th  Tbermidor  Robespierre  accused  hun  of  being  anti- 
andutiooary  and  an  arbtoaat.  Cambon's  proud  and  vehement 
rrpiy  was  the  signal  of  the  resbtance  to  Robespierre's  tyranny 
i^  the  prelude  to  hjs  falL  Cambon  soon  had  reason  to  repent 
a  ^t  event,  for  he  became  one  of  those  most  violently  attacked 
by  the  Theraiidorian  reaction.  The  royalbt  pamphlets  and  the 
jmials  of  J.  L.  Tallien  attadced  him  with  fury  as  a  former 
iiadispeard.  He  was  charged  with  being  re^nsible  for  the  difr- 
otdit  of  the  assiputts,  and  even  i£ccused  of  malversations.  On 
tr<  2x5t  of  February  x  795  die  project  which  he  presented  to  with* 
d^«  four  xntlliaids  of  assigiuils  from  circulation,  was  rejected, 
ir4  OQ  the  3rd  of  April  he  was  excluded  from  the  committee  of 
kiace.  On  the  i6th  Germinal,  Tallien  procured  a  decree  of  ac« 
n.satian  against  him,  but  he  was  already  in  safety,  taking  refuge 
p>*i^^ably  at  Isnsanne.  In  any  case  he  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
rAJatd  m  Pniis,althou^  in  the  riot  of  the  xst  Prairialsome  of  the 
asEcyeots  pnylaimed  him  mayor.  The  amnesty  of  the  4th  Bru- 
saire  of  the  year  IV.  (the  5th  of  October  1795),  permitted  him  to 
nt^oa  to  Fiance,  and  he  withdrew  to  hb  estate  of  Terxal  near 
Moctpellkr,  where,  during  the  White  Tenor,  he  had  a  narrow 
eaoipe  from  an  attempt  upon  hb  life.  At  first  Cambon  hoped  to 
iad  m  Bonaparte  the  saviour  of  the  republic,  but,  deceived  by 
t^  iSth  Bnunaire,  he  lived  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire 
c  peaceful  seclusion.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  deputy 
far  iiiaxiU  m  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  pronounced 
biaadf  stiuugly  against  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  for. 
'*%jgions  freedom.  Under  the  Restoration  the  **  amnesty " 
bv  of  18x6  amdexnned  him  as  a  regicide  to  exile,  and  he  withdrew 
to  Be^iam,  to  St  Jean-Ten-Noode,  near  Brussds,  where  he  died 
(£^xsth  of  February  x82a  (R.  A.*) 

See  Borvnl,  Cttmba»  (Parb). 

CUDOS,  PHRRB  PAUL  {iS4y-  ),  French  diplomatist, 
VIS  boa  on  the  20th  of  January  X843.  He  was  called  to  the 
Hrsaa  bar,  and  became  private  secretcxy  to  Jules  Ferry  in  the 
P'efecme  of  the  Seine.  After  ten  years  of  administrative  work 
''=.  Fcanoe  as  aecictary  of  prejGecture,  and  then  as  prefect  succes- 
i-'cly  of  the  departments  of  Aube  (1872),  Doubs  (1876),  Nord 
':S?7-iS82),  he  exchanged  into  the  diplomatic  servioci  being 
ficaaated  Fxencfa  minister  plenipotentbry  at  Tunis.  In  x886 
be  became  Ficndt  ambassador  to  Madrid;  was  transferred  to 
C^rstxaiiDOple  in  1890,  and  in  X898  to  London.  He  was  decor- 
^'£i  with  the  gxand  cross  of  the  Lqpon  of  Honour,  and  became  a 
aeiaber  of  the  Fiencfa  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Hb  brother,  JuLCS  Martin  Cambon  (X845-  )fWas  called 
to  the  bar  io  1866,  served  in  the  Fianco-Pniasian  War  and 


entered  the  dvil  service  in  X87X.  He  was  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord  (1882)  and  of  the  Rhone  (X887-X89X),  and  in  X89X 
became  governor-general  of  Algeria  (see  Guyot,  Vrntare  de 
If.  Juks  Cambon,  Paris,  1897),  where  he  had  served  in  a  minor 
position  in  1874.  He  was  nominated  French  ambassador  at 
Washington  in  1897,  and  in  that  capatity  negotiated  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  government  after  the 
war  with  the  United  States.  He  was  transferred  in  1902  to 
Madrid,  and  in  X907  to  Berlin. 

CAMBORNE*  a  market  town  in  the  Camborne  parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  Great  Western  railway, 
X3  m.E.NX.  of  Penzance.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict  (x9ox),  X4,726. 
It  lies  on  the  northward  slope  of  the  central  elevation  of  the 
county,  and  b  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sonw  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive tin  and  copper  mines.  These  and  tht  manufacture  of 
mining  machineiy  employ  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Martin  contains  several  monuments  and  an  ancient 
stone  altar  bearing  a  Latin  inscription.  There  are  science  and  art 
and  mining  schools,  and  practical  mining  b  taught  in  South 
Condurrow  mine,  the  school  attracting  a  large  number  of  students. 
It  was  developed  from  classes  initiated  in  1859  by  the  Miners* 
Assodation,  and  a  three  years'  couxse  of  instruction  b  provided. 

Camborne  {CambroHt  Camnm)  formed  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive manor  of  Tehidy,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  was  held  by  the  earl  of  Mortain  and  subsequently  by  the 
Dunstanville  and  Basset  families.  Its  interests  were  economic- 
ally insignificant  until  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century  when  the 
rich  deposits  of  copper  and  tin  began  to  be  vigorously  worked  at 
Dolcoath.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1788  thb  mine  alone 
had  produced  ore  worth  £2,000,000  and  in  x882  ore  worth 
£5,500,000.  As  the  result  of  the  prosperity  of  thb  and  other 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  the  population  in  x86o  was  double 
that  of  1830,  six  times  that  of  1770  and  fifteen  times  that  of 
x66o.  Camborne  was  the  scene  of  the  •scientific  labours  of 
Richard  Trevithick  (x77x-t833),  the  engineer,  bom  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Dlogan,  and  of  William  Bickford,  the 
inventor  of  the  safety-fuse,  a  native  of  Camborne.  Three  fairs  on 
the  feasts  of  St  Martin  and  St  Peter  and  on  asth  of  February  were 
gmnted  in  x  708.  The  two  former  are  still  held,  the  last  has  been 
transferred  to  the  7th  of  March.  A  Tuesday  market  formed  the 
subject  of  a  judicial  inquiry  in  X768,  but  since  the  middle  of  the 
X9th  century  it  has  been  held  on  Saturdays. 

CAMBRAI,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Nord,  37  m.  S.S X.  of  Lille  on  the 
main  h'ne  of  the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  2 x, 791.  Cambrai 
b  situated  on  the  ri|^t  and  eastern  bank  of  the  Sdieldt  (arms  of 
which  traverse  the  west  of  the  town)  and  at  one  extremity  of  the 
canal  of  St  Quentin.  The  fortifications  with  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded  have  been  for  the  most  part  demolished.  The  fosses 
have  been  filled  up  and  the  ramparts  in  part  levelled  to  make 
way,  as  the  suburbs  extended,  for  avenues  stretching  out  on  all 
sides.  The  chief  survivab  from  the  demolition  are  the  huge 
square  dtadel,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  town,  the  ch&teau  de 
Selles,  a  good  specimen  of  the  military  architecture  of  the 
X3th  century,  and,  among  other  gates,  the  Porte  Notre-Dame,  a 
stone  and  brick  structure  of  the  eariy  X7th  oentiuy.  Handsome 
boulevards  now  skirt  the  town,  the  streets  of  which  are  clean  and 
well-ordered,  and  a  large  public  garden  extends  at  the  foot  of  the 
dtadel,  with  a  statue  of  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet  the  chronider. 
The  former  cathedral  of  Cambrai  was  destroyed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  present  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  b  a  church  of  the 
X9th  century  buUt  on  the  site  of  the  old  abbey  church  of  St 
Sepulchre.  Among  other  monuments  it  contains  that  of  F^nelon, 
archbishop  from  1695  to  x  7 1 5,  by  David  d'Angers.  The  church  of 
St  G6ry  (x8th  century)  contains,  among  other  works  of  art,  a 
marble  rood-screen  of  Renaissance  workmanship.  The  Place 
d'Armes,  a  large  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  b  bordered  on 
the  north  by  a  handsome  h6td  de  villc  built  in  1634  and  rebuilt 
in  the  19th  century.  The  Tour  St  Martin  b  an  old  diurch-tower 
of  the  X5th  and  x8th  centuries  transformed  into  a  belfry.  The 
triple  stone  portal,  which  gave  entrance  to  the  former  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  b  a  work  of  the  Renaissance  period.    The 
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present  ardibishop's  palace,  adjoining  the  catliedral,  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Benedictine  convent 

Cambrai  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  sub-prefect,  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  Its  educational  institutions  indude  communal 
colleges,  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  schools  of  drawing  and 
music  The  library  has  over  40,000  volumes  and  there  is  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  objects  of  art.  The  chief  industry  of 
Cambrai  is  the  weaving  of  muslin  {batiste)  and  other  fine 
fabrics  (see  Caicbric);  wool-spinning  and  weaving,  bleaching 
and  dyeing,  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  chicory, 
oil,  soap,  sausages  and  metal  boxes.  There  are  also  large  beet- 
sugar  works  and^  breweries  and  distilleries.  Trade  is  in  cattle, 
grain,  coal,  hops,'  seed,  &c. 

Cambrai  is  the  ancient  Nervian  town  of  Camofocum^  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  In  the  5th  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Frankish  king  Raguacharius.  Fortified  by 
Charlemagne,  it  was  captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in 
870.  and  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Hungarians  in  953. 
During  the  loth,  zith  and  12th  centuries  it  was  the  scene  of 
frequent  hostilities  between  the  bishop  and  his  supporters  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  dtizens  on  the  other;  but  the  latter  ultimately 
e£fected  their  independence.  In  1478  Louis  XI.,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  town  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  handed  it  over  to  the  emperor,  and  in  the 
i6th  century  Chvles  V.  caused  it  to  be  fortified  with  a  strong 
dtadel,  for  the  erection  of  which  the  castles  of  Cavillers,  Escau- 
doeuvxes  and  many  others  were  demolished.  From  that  date  to 
the  peace  of  Nijmwegen,  1678,  which  assigned  it  to  France,  it 
frequently  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  capture  or  treaty.  In 
1795  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Austrians.  The  League  of 
Cambrai  is  the  name  given  to  the  alliance  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
Louis  XII.,  Maximilian  I.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  against 
the  Venetians  in  1508;  and  the  peace  of  Cambrai,  or  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  Ladies'  Peace,  was  conduded  in  the  town  in  1529 
by  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  L,  and  Margaret  of 
Austria,  aunt  of  Charles  V.,  in  the  name  of  these  monarchs.  The 
bishopric  of  Cambrai  dates  from  the  5th  century,  and  was  raised 
in  1559  to  the  rank  of  an  ardibishopric,  which  continued  till  the 
Revolution,  and  has  since  been  restored.  The  bishops  received 
the  title  of  count  from  the  emperor  Henry  I.  (919-936),  and  in 
1 510  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  dukes,  their  territory  induding 
the  town  itself  and  its  territory,  called  Cambrfesis. 

See  E.  Bouly,  Histoke  de  Cambrai  et  du  Cambritis  (Cambria. 
1843). 

CAMBRIA,  the  Med.  Lat.  name  for  Wales.  After  the 
en<^of  the  western  Roman  empire  the  Cymric  Cdts  held  for  a 
while  both  Wales  and  the  land  round  the  Solway  (now  Cumber- 
land and  adjacent  regions),  and  the  former  came  to  be  called 
Cambria,  the  latter  Cumbria,  thou^  the  two  names  were  some- 
times interchanged  by  early  medieval  writers. 

CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM,  in  geology,  the  name  now  universally 
employed  to  designate  the  earliest  group  of  Palaeozoic  rocks 
which  possesses  a  connected  suite  of  fossils.  The  strata  of  this 
system  rest  upon  the  Pre-Cambrian,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
Ordovician  system.  Until  the  fourth  decade  of  the  X9th  century 
aU  stratified  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  had  been  grouped 
by  geologists  into  a  huge  and  indefinite  "  Transition  Series. "  In 
1831  Adam  Sedgwick  and  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  began  the 
herculean  task  of  studying  and  sub-dividing  this  series  of  rocks  as 
it  occurs  in  Wales  and  the  bordering  counties  of  England. 
Sedgwick  attacked  the  problem  in  the  Siiowdon  district,  where 
{he  rocks  are  highly  altered  and  displaced  and  where  fossils  are 
comparatively  difficult  to  obtain;  Murchison,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  series  where  the  strati- 
graphy is  simple  and  the  fossils  are  abundant.  Murchison 
naturally  made  the  most  of  the  fossils  collected,  and  was  soon  able 
to  show  that  the  transition  series  could  be  recognized  by  them, 
just  as  younger  formations  had  fossib  peculiar  to  themselves;  as 
he  zealously  worked  on  he  followed  the  fossiliferous  rocks  further 
afidd  and  continually  lower  in  the  series.    This  fossil-bearing 


set  of  strata  he  first  styled  the  "fossiliferous  greywacke 
changing  it  in  1835  to  *'  Silurian  system." 

In  the  same  year  Sedgwick  introduced  the  name  **  Cambrian 
series  "  for  the  older  and  lower  membeis.  Murchison  published  his 
Silurian  system  in  1839,  wherein  he  recognized  the  Cambrian  to 
indude  the  barren  slates  and  grits  of  Harlech,  liaabexis  azkd  the 
Long  Mynd.  So  far,  the  two  workers  had  been  in  a^reenmit; 
but  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geological  Sodety  of  LoDdon 
in  1 842  Murchison  stated  his  opinion  that  the  Cambrian  contained 
no  fossils  that  differed  from  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  Where- 
upon Sedgwick  undertook  a  re-examination  of  the  Welsh  rocks 
with  the  assistance  of  J.  W.  Salter,  the  palaeontologist;  and  in 
i8s2  he  tnduded  the  liandeilo  and  Bala  beds  (Silurian)  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian.  Two  years  later  Murdiison  brought  out  his 
Siiuriaf  in  which  he  treated  the  Cambrian  system  as  a  mere 
local  fades  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  he  indudcd  in  the  latter, 
under  J.  Barrande's  term  **  Primordial  zone,"  all  the  lower  rocks, 
although  they  had  a  distinctive  fauna. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  and  America  fossils  were  bdng  collected 
from  similar  rocks  which  were  classed  as  Silurian,  and  the  use  of 
"  Cambrian"  was  almost  discarded,  because, following  Murchison, 
it  was  taken  to  apply  only  to  a  group  of  rocks  without  a  (^larac* 
teristic  fauna  and  therefore  impossible  to  recognize.  Most  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks  were  coloured  as  Silurian  on  the  British 
official  geological  mai». 

Nevertheless,  from  1851  to  1855,  Sedgwick,  in  his  writings  <m 
the  British  palaeozoic  deposits,  insisted  on  the  independence  of 
the  Cambrian  system,  and  thou^  Murchison  had  pushed  his 
Silurian  system  downward  in  the  aeries  of  rocks,  Sedginick 
adhered  to  the  original  grouping  of  his  Cambrian  system,  and 
even  proposed  to  limit  the  Silurian  to  the  Ludk>w  and  Wcniock 
beds  with  the  May  Hill  Sandstone  at  the  base.  This  attitude  he 
maintained  until  the  year  of  his  death  (1873),  when  there  appeared 
his  introduction  to  Sailer's  Catalogue  of  Cambrian  and  Siluruin 
Fossils. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  these  great  geologists 
necessarily  in  the  wrong;  each  had  right  on  his  side.  It 
left  for  the  subsequent  labours  of  Salter  and  H.  Hicks  to  prove 
that  the  rocks  below  the  undoubted  lower  Silurian  of  Murchison 
did  indeed  possess  a  characteristic  fauna,  and  thdr  work  was  con- 
firmed by  researches  going  on  in  other  countries.  To-day  the 
recognition  of  the  earliest  fossQ-bearing  rocks,  bdow  the  Lian- 
deilo formation  of  Murchison,  as  bdonging  to  the  Cambrian 
system,  and  the  threefold  subdivision  of  the  system  according  to 
palaeontological  evidence,  may  be  regarded  as  firmly  establishetL 

It  should  be  noted  that  A.  de  Lapparent  classifies  the  Cambrian 
as  the  lowest  stage  in  the  Silurian,  the  middle  and  upper  stages 
being  Ordovician  and  Gothlandian.  £.  Renevier  proposed  to  use 
Silwique  to  cover  the  same  period  with  the  Cambrian  as  tbe 
lowest  series,  but  these  differences  of  treatment  are  merely 
nominal.  Jules  Maroou  and  others  have  used  Taanac  (Taoonian) 
as  the  equivalent  of  Cambrian,  and  CLapworth proposed  to  apply 
the  same  term  to  the  lowest  sub-division  only;  he  had  also  useii 
"  Annelidian  "  in  the  same  sense.  These  names  are  of  historical 
interest  alone. 

Cambrian  Rocks. — ^The  lithologjcal  characters  of  the  Cambria.11 
rocks  possess  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  quarters  of  tlie 
globe.  Muds,  sands,  grits  and  con^merates  are  the  pxedoDunan  t 
types.  In  Scotland,  North  America  and  Canada  important 
deposits  of  limestone  occur  and  subordinate  hmestones  a.re 
found  in  the  Cambrian  of  central  Europe. 

In  some  regions,  notably  in  the  Baltic  province  and  in  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  rocks  still  retain  their  original  horisoti. 
tality  of  deposition,  the  muds  are  scarcdy  indurated  and  the- 
sands  are  still  incoherent;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  world  they 
bear  abundant  evidence  of  the  many  movements  and  stresses  t  o 
which  they  have  been  exposed  through  ao  enormous  a  period  of 
time.  Thus,  we  find  them  more  frequently,  folded,  tilted  &tic1 
deaved;  the  muds  have  become  shales,  slates,  phyllittfs  or 
schists,  the  grey  and  red  sands  and  conglomemtes  have  beconx^ 
quartzites  and  greywackes,  while  .the  limestones  are  very  gea^y- 
ally  dolomitized.    In  the  Cambrian  limestones,  as  in  their  mox^ 
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RfltBt  taalognei,  hyea  and  nodulet  of  cheit  and  pbospbatized 
mitoal  are  not  wanting. 

ZgKooi  rocks  are  not  extensively  developed;  in  Wales  tbey 
farm  in  important  feature  and  occur  in  considerable  thickness; 
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'Jxy  are  represented  by  lavas  of  olivine-diabase  and  by  con- 
tecpooneous  toffs  which  are  traversed  by  later  granite  and 
q^iUtx  fehite.  In  the  Cambrian  of  Brittany  there  are  acid 
kiis  and  tu&.  Quarts  porphyry,  diabase  and  diorite  appear 
a  tbe  Ardennes.  In  Bohemia,  North  America  and  Canada 
;6aeo<a  rKks  have  been  observed. 

la  Chins,  on  the  Yang-tse  river,  a  thick  deposit  has  been  found 
{J  of  botttders  of  diverse  kinds  of  rock,  striated  in  the  manner 
t^  is  typicsl  tA  glacial  action.  A  similar  deposit  occurs  in  the 
G«iB  beds  near  the  Varanger  Fjord  in  Norway.  These  forma- 
(ii^  lie  It  the  base  of  t^  lowest  Cambrian  strata  and  may 
t^sslbly  be  included  in  the  pre-Cambrian,  thou^  in  Norway 
tbey  are  dearly  resting  upon  a  striated  floor  of  crystalline  rocks. 

Csm^ioM  Life. — ^In  a  general  survey  of  the  life  of  this  period, 
u  tt  B  revealed  by  the  fossils,  three  outstanding  facts  are  ap- 
iixi:  ({)  the  great  divergence  iwtween  the  Cambrian  fauna 
ltd  that  of  the  present  day;  (3)  the  Cambrian  life  assemblage 
^?m  in  DO  marked  nuuiner  from  that  of  the  succeeding  Ordovi- 
c^  and  Silurian  periods;  there  is  a  certain  family  likeness 
c'cb  unites  all  of  them;  (3)  the  extraordinary  complexity  and 
i'''niitj  not  only  in  the  assemblage  as  a  whole  but  within 
ccuia  Emited  groups  of  organisms.  Althougli  in  the  Cambrian 
i^U  «t  have  tbe  oldest  known  foasiliferous  rocks — if  we  leave 
'^  of  account  tbe  very  few  and  very  obscure  organic  remains 
^^^^0  recorded  from  the  pre-Cambrian— 3ret  we  appear  to 
a|n  sqddenly  into  the  presence  of  a  workl  ridily  peopled  with  a 
^f  of  organisms  already  tar  advanced  in  differentiation;  the 
t^Asbriu  bona  seems  to  be  as  far  removed  from  what  must 
^vtbeen  the  first  forms  of  life,  as  the  living  forms  of  this  remote 
period  m  distant  from  the  creathres  of  to-day. 

Vitb  the  exception  of  the  vertebrates,  every  one  of  the  great 
<^ao  of  animals  is  represented  in  Cambrian  rocks.  Simple 
T-'auk  appear  in  the  form  of  Radiolaria;  Lithistid  sponges 
Lt  represented  by  such  forms  as  Arckaeoscypkia,  Hexactinellid 
^c^m  by  ProiaspcHgia;  Gmptolites  {Dictyograptus  iDidyo- 
"^"B';  come  on  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  system.  Medusa-like 
^-i  bavc  been  found  in  the  lower  Cambrian  of  Scandinavia 

Jfefafiiu)  and  in  the  mid-Cambrian  of  Alabama  (Brooksetta). 
*^^^  Arckaeocyotktu^  Spirocyaikus,  ftc,  lived  in  the  Cambrian 
^^  iloQC  «ith  starfishes  {PaUteasUrina),  Cystideans,  Prolocys- 
^>  ^^KiocytHks  and  possibly  Crinoids,  Dendrocrmut.  An- 
*^  left  their  traces  in  burrows  and  casts  on  the  sea-floor 

.iftvtttUis,  Cnaiana,  Scoiitkus,  &c.).  CnisUcea  occupied  an 
^'tasly  prominent  place;  there  were  Ffayllocarids  such' as 

a>«iwcafis.  and  Ostraoods  like  EtUomideUa;  but  by  far  the 

naa  important  in  numbers  and  devek>pment  were  the  Trilo- 


bites,  now  extinct,  but  in  palaeoxoic  times  so  abundant..  In  the 
Cambrian  period  trilobites  had  already  attained  their  miiimum 
sise;  some  species  of  Paradcxides  were  nearly  3  ft.  k>ng,  but  in 
company  with  these  monsters  were  tiny  forms  like  Agnostus  and 
Microdisau.  Many  of  the  Cambrian  trilobites  appear  to  have 
been  blind,  and  they  had  not  at  this  period  developed  that 
flexibility  in  the  carapace  that  some  forms  acquired  later. 

Brachiopods  were  fairly  abundant,  particularly  the  non- 
articukted  forms  {Obolus,  LtttptUUa,  Aaotreta,  DUcmapsis, 
kc);  amongst  the  articulate  genera  are  Kulorgina,  Orlkis, 
RhyndwtteUa.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  certain  of  these  non- 
articulate  "lamp-sheUs"  are  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  present 
seas.  Each  of  the  principal  groups  of  true  molluscs  was  repre- 
sented: Pelecypods  {Modiohida);  Gasteropods  {Scenelia, 
Pteuroiomario,  Trockonema);  Pteropods  {HyciUkeUus,  Hyo- 
litka,  SalUreOa);  Cephalopods  (OrtkoceraSt  Cyshuras).  Of 
htnd  plants  no  traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Certain 
markings  on  shites  and  sandstones,  such  as  the  "  fucoids  '*  of 
Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  the  Pkycoides  of  the  Fiditelgebiige, 
EopkyUm  and  other  seaweed-like  impressions,  may  indeed  be 
the  casts  of  fucoid  phtnts;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
many  of  them  are  not  mere  inorganic  imitative  markings  or  the 
tracks  or  casts  of  worms.  OUkamia,  a  delicate  branching  body, 
abundant  in  the  Cambrian  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  is  probably 
a  calcareous  alga,  but  its  precise  nature  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined. 

Cambrian  Stratigraphy. — Wherever  the  Cambrian  strata  have 
been  carefully  studied  it  has  now  been  found  possible  and  con- 
ven|ent  to  arrange  them  into  three  series,  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  distinctive  genus  of  trilobite.  Thus  we  have  a 
Lower  Cambrian  with  OleneUuSf  a  middle  series  with  Paradcxides 
and  an  Upper  Cambrian  with  (Xemu.  It  is  true  that  these 
fossils  are  not  invariably  present  in  every  occurrence  of  Cambrian 
strata,  but  this  fact  notwithstanding,  the  threefold  division  holds 
with  sufficient  constancy.  An  uppermost  series  lies  above  the 
Olenus  fauna  in  some  areas;  it  b  represented  by  the  Tremadoc 
beds  in  Britain  or  by  the  Dictyonema  beds  or  Eadoma^ffiobe 
fauna  elsewhere.  Three  regions  deserve  special  attention:  (i) 
Great  Britain,  the  area  in  which  the  Cambrian  was  first  differ- 
entiated from  the  old  "  Transition  Series  ";  (3)  North  America, 
on  account  of  the  wide-^read  occurrence  of  the  rocks  and  the 
abimdance  and  perfection  of  the  fossils;  and  (5)  Bohemia* 
made  classic  by  the  great  labours  of  J.  Barrande. 

Crtat  Britain  and  Irdand. — ^The  table  on  p.  88  contains  the  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Cambrian  strata 
in  the  areas  of  outcrop  in  Wales  and  England;  at  the  same  timi  it 
indicates  approximately  their  relative  position  in  the  system. 

In  Scotland  the  upper  and  middle  aeries  are  represented  by  a 
thick  mass  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  the  Durness  limestone 
(1500  ft.).  In  the  lower  series  are,  in  descending  order,  the  **  Scr- 
pulite  griU  "  or  "  Salterella  beds,"  the  "  Fucoul  beds  "  and  the 
'*  Eriboll  quartxite."  which  is  divided  into  an  upper  "  Pipe  rock  " 
and  lower  "  Basal  quartxite." 

The  Cambrian  rocks  of  Irdand,  a  great  aeries  of  pufple  and  green 
shales,  slates  and  ^ts  with  beds  of  auartzite.  have  not  yet  yielded 
sufficient  fossil  evidence  to  permit  01  a  correlation  with  the  Welsh 
rocks,  and  possibly  some  parts  of  the  series  may  be  tiansfierred  in 
the  future  to  the  overiying  Ordovician. 

Nwtk  America. — On  the  North  American  continent,  as  in  Europe, 
the  Cambrian  system  is  divisible  into  three  aeries:  (1)  the  lower 
or  "  Georgian."  with  OleneUus  fauna;  (3)  the  middle  or  ^  Acadian.'* 
with  Paradoxides  or  Diketocepkatus  fauna;  (3)  the  upper  or  "  Pots- 
dam," with  OUnns  fauna  (with  Saratogan  or  St  Crou  as  synonyms 
for  Potsdam).  The  lower  division  appears  on  the  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  coasts,  and  b  traceable  thence,  in  a  great  belt  south- 
west of  those  points,  through  Maine  and  the  Hudaon-Champlain 
valley  into  Alabama,  a  distance  of  some  aooo  m.j  and  the  rocks 
are  tnought  up  again  on  the  western  uplift,  in  Nevada,  Idaho.  Utah, 
western  MonUna  and  British  Columbia.  The  middle  division  covers 
approximately  the  same  region  as  the  lower  one,  and  in  addition 
it  u  found  in  the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arizona,  in 
western  Montana,  and  possibly  in  western  Wisconnn.  The  lower 
division,  in  addition  to  covering  the  areas  already  indicated,  spreads 
over  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Bohemia. — ^The  Cambrian  rocks  of  this'countiy  are  now  recocntxed 
by  ].  F.  Pompeskj  to  comprise  the  Paradoxidian  and  Olenelledian 
groups.  They  were  made  famous  through  the  researches  of  Barrande. 
The  Cambrian  system  is  covered  by  his  stages  "  B  '*  and  "  C  ":  the 
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former  a  barren  aeries  61  congtomcratea  and  quartaites,  the  latter 
a  aeriea  of  grey  and  green  fi»ile  shales  laoo  ft.  thick  with  sandstones, 
greywackes  and  conglomerates. 

Scandinavia. — Hiere  the  Cambrian  system  is  only  distinguished 
clearly  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  three  subdivisions  are  found 
in  a  thin  series  of  strata  (400  ft.)*  in  which  black  concretion-bearing 
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shales  play  an  important  part.  Limestones  and  shales  with  the 
Eutoma-Ntebe  fauna  come  at  the  top.  The  upper  aeries  (Oknu^ 
has  been  minutely  soned  by  W.  C.  Brteger,  S.  A.  Tullberg  and  J.  C. 
Moberg.  In  the  middle  series  (Paraaexides)  three  thin  limestone 
bands  nave  been  distinguished,  the  Fragmehten-Kalk,  the  Exulans- 
Kalk  and  the  Andrarums-Kalk. 

On  the  Norwegian  side  the  Cambrian  is  perhaps  represented  by 
the  RfiroS  schbts  which  lie  at  the  base  of  a  great  series  of  cnrstal- 
line  schists,  the  probable  equivalent  of  Oraovician  and  Silurian 
rocks. 

Baliic  Provinu. — ^The  Cambrian  rocks  in  this  region  are  nearly  all 
soft  sediments,  some  600  ft.  thick;  they  reach  from  the  Guff  of 
Finland  towards  Lake  Ladoga.  At  the  base  is  the  so-called  "  blue 
clay  "  (really  greenish)  with  ferruginous  sandstones  and  with  a 
fucoidal  sandstone  at  its  summit.  This  division  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Lower  Cambrian.  Above  the  fucoidal  sandstone  an  im- 
portant break  appears  in  the  system,  for  the  Paradoxides  and  OUnus 
divisions  are  absent.  The  upper  members  are  the  "  Ungulite  grit  " 
and  about  ao  ft.  of  Dictyoncma  shale.  Cambrian  rocks  have  been 
traced  into  Siberia  (lat.  71*)  and  on  the  island  of  Vaigatch 

Central  Europe, — Besides  the  Bohemian  region  previously  men- 
tioned. Cambrian  rocks  are  present  in  Belgium  and  the  north  of 
France,  in  Spain  and  the  ThQringer  Wald.  In  the  Ardennes  the 
system  u  represented  by  grits  and  sandstones,  shales,  slates  and 
auartz  schists,  and  includes  also  whet  slates  and  some  igneous  rocks. 
A.  Dumont  has  arranged  the  whole  series  (Terrain  ardennais)  into 
three  systems,  an  upper  "  Salmien,"  a  middle  "  Revinien  "  and  a 
lower  ''  Devillien."  but  J.  Gosselet  has  subsequently  proposed  to 
unite  the  two  lower  groups  in  one. 

France. — In  northern  France  Cambrian  rocks,  mostly  purple 
conglomerates  and  red  shales,  rest  with  apparent  unconformability 
upon  pre-Cambrian  strata  In  Brittany,  Normandy  and  northern 
Poitou.  In  the  Renncs  basin  limestones — often  dolomitic — are 
associated  with  quartzites  and  conglomerates;  silicious  limestones 
also  occur  in  the  Sarthe  region.  Farther  south,  around  the  old 
lands  of  Languedoc,  equivalents  of  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the 
Cambrian  have  been  recorded ;  and  the  uppermost  members  of  the 
system  appear  in.Hcrault.  Patches  of. Cambrian  rocks  are  found 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

In  Spain  slates  and  quartxites,  the  slates  of  Rivadeo,  more  than 
9000  ft.  thick,  are  followed  by  the  middle  Cambrian  beds  of  La  Vega, 
thick  quartzites  with  limestone,  states  and  iron  ores.  Cambrian 
rocks  occur  also  in  the  provinces  of  Seville  and  Ciudad-Rcal.  Upper 
Cambrian  strata  have  oeen  found  in  upper  Alcmtejo  in  Portugal. 

In  Russian  Pciand  is  a  series  of  conglomerates,  quartzites  and  I 
ihalet ;  aome  of  the  beds  yield  a  Paradoxides  fauna. 


In  the  TkUnnner  Wald  are  certain  strata,  firesttmably  Caxobriaa 
since  the  uppermost  beds  contain  the  Euloma-Niobe  faona.  * 

Sardinia  contains  both  middle  and  upper  Cambrian.  The  Cam- 
brian system  is  represented  in  the  Salt  Range  of  India  by  the  Neo- 
bolus  or  Khussack  beds,  which  may  possibly  bek>ng  to  the  niddle 
subdivision.    The  Skme  group  is  probably  represented  in  Corca 

and  the  Liao-tang  by 
the  thick  "SiniMan'* 
formation  of  F.  von 
Richthofen. 

In  South  America 
upper  Cambrian  rock« 
have  been  recorded  from 
north  Argentina. 

The  Lower  Cambrian 
has  been  found  at  vari- 
ous places  ia  S»utk 
Australia;  and  In  Tas- 
mania a  thick  series  of 
strata  appears  to  be  in 
part  at  least  of  U|>per 
Cambrian  age. 

General  Physical 
Condiiions  m  the  Ccm- 
briau  Period. — The 
Cambrian  rocks  previ- 
ously described  are  all 
such  as  would  result 
from  deposition.  In 
oomparativdy  shallow 
seas,  of  the  products 
of  degradation  of  Land 
surfacesby  the  ordixiary 
agents  of  denudation. 
Evidences  of  shallow 
water  conditions  are 
abtmdant;  very  frt' 
qucntly  on  the  bedding 
surfaces  of  sandstones 
by  the  sun's  heat  and 
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and  other  rocks  we  find  cracks  made 

pittings  caused  by  the  showers  that  fell  from  the  Cambrian  sky, 
and  these  records  of  the  weather  of  this  remote  period  are  pre- 
served as  sharply  and  dearly  as  those  made  only  to-day  on  our 
tidal  reaches.  Ripple  marks  and  current  bedding  further  point  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  at  the  places  where  the  rocks  were 
made. 

No  Cambrian  ro'cks  are  such  as  would  be  formed  in  the  abysses 
of  the  sea — although  the  absence  of  well-devcloped  eyes  in  the 
trilobites  has  led  some  to  assume  that  this  condition  was  an 
indication  that  the  creatures  lived  in  abyssal  depths. 

At  the  close  of  the  pre-Cambrian,  many  of  the  deposits  of 
that  period  must  have  been  elevated  into  regions  of  fairly  high 
ground;  this  we  may  assume  from  the  nature  of  the  Cambrian 
deposits  which  are  mainly  the  product  of  the  denudation  of  such 
ground.  Over  the  land  areas  Uius  formed,  the  seas  in  Cambrian 
time  gradually  spread,  laying  down  first  the  scries  known  as 
Lower  Cambrian,  then  by  furdier  encroachment  on  the  land  the 
wider  spread  Upper  Cambrian  deposits— in  Europe,  the  middle 
series  is  the  most  extensive.  Consequently,  Cambrian  strata  are 
usually  unconformable  on  older  rocks. 

During  the  general  advance  of  the  sea,  local  warpings  of  the 
crust  may  have  given  rise  to  shallow  lagoon  or  inland-lake  con- 
ditions. The  common  occurrence  of  red  strata  has  been  dted  in 
support  of  this  view. 

Compared  with  some  other  periods,  the  Cambrian  was  free 
from  extensive  volcanic  disturbances^  but  in  Wales  and  in 
Brittany  the  earlier  portions  of  this  period  were  marked  by 
voluminous  outpourings;  a  condition  that  was  feebly  reflected 
in  central  and  southern  Europe. 

No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  fossils  as  to  the 
climatic  peculiarities  of  the  earth  in  Cambrian  times.  The  red 
rocks  may  in  some  cases  suggest  desert  conditions;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  what  are  now  Norway  and  China 
a  glacial  cold  prevailed  early  in  the  period. 

Considerable  variations  occur  in  the  thickness  of  Cambrian 
I  deposits,  which  may  generally  be  explained  by  the  greater 
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OfiSty  of  depoation  in  aome  areas  than  in  othen.    Nothing 

oDuU  be  moie  stiiking  than  the  difference  between  the  thick- 

BOKi  in  western  and  eastern  Eurc^;  in  Brittany  the  deposits 

utMiver  24iOoo  ft.  thick,  in  Wales  at  least  xa,ooo  ft.,  in  western 

Eogknd  they  are  only  3000  ft.,  and  in  northern  Scotland  aooo  ft., 

vfaile  no  farther  east  than  Scandinavia  the  complete  Cambrian 

saazsskm  is  only  about  400  ft.  thick.    Again,  in  North  America, 

ihe  greatest  thicknesses  are  found  along  the  mountainous  regions 

OS  the  west  and  cm  the  east — ^reaching  xa,ooo  ft.  in  the  latter 

ud  pfohably  nearly  40,000   ft.   in   the  former  (in  British 

Columbia)— while  over  the  interior  of  the  continent  it  is  seldom 

BKre  than  xooo  ft.  thick. 

Any  attempt  to  picture  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 

Cambrian  period  must  of  necessity  be  very  imperfect.    It  was 

poistcd  oat  by  Banande  that  early  in  Palaeozoic  Europe  there 

appeared  two  marine  provinces — a  northern  one  extending  from 

Russia  to  the  British  Isles  thxou^  Scandinavia  and  northern 

Germany,  and  a  southern  one  comprising  France,  Bohemia,  the 

Iberian  peninsula  and  Sardinia.    It  is  assumed  that  some  kind 

« land  barrier  separated  these  two  provinces.    Further,  there  is 

a  aaiked  likmna  between  the  Cambrian  of  western  Europe  and 

eastern  America;  many  fossils  of  this  period  are  common  to 

Britain.  Sweden  and  eastern  Caiuuia;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  a 

north  Atlantic  basin  existed.    Prof.  Kayaer  suggests  that  there 

vas  also  a  Pacific  basin  more  extensive  than  at  present;  this  is 

bocae  OQt  by  the  simibrity  between  the  Cambrian  faunas  of 

Ckiaa,  Siberia  and  Argentina.    The  same  author  postulates  an 

Arctic  continent,  bordering  upon  northern  Europe,  Greenland 

aad  Nocth  Anserica;  an  African-Brazilian  continent  across  the 

pccMot  south  Atbntic,  and  a  marine  communication  between 

Aostnlia  and  India,  where  the.  faunas  have  much  in  common. 

RxrsasucBS. — The  literature  devoted  to  the  Cambrian  period 
B  very  volumifXHis,  important  contributions  havins  been  made 
br  A  Sedgwick,  Sir  R.  1.  Murchiaon,  H.  Hicks,  C.  Lapworth,  T. 
Cfooa.  J.  W.  5alter,  J.  E.  Mart,  C.  D.  Walcott,  C.  F.  Matthew, 
L  Emmofta,  E.  Billings,  J.  Barrande,  F.  Schmidt,  W.  C.  BrOsger, 
Sk  A.  Tnnbeiw.  Sw  L.  TOrngriat,  C.  Linnaraaon  and  many  others. 
A  gaod  general  account  of  the  period  will  be  found  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's 
TeO'Boik  ef  Cedogy,  vol.  ii.  4th  ed.  1903  (with  references),  and 
•rT3  an  Amencan  point  of  view,  in  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  K.  D« 
^lisfaory'a  Geeiaty,  vol.  ii.,  1906  (referencea  to  Amerkran  sourcea). 
^  abo  J.  E.  Marr,  The  .Classification  of  ike  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
ixks,  iSSx  (with  bibliograpay  up  to  the  year  of  publication): 
A  Gcikie  (/.  J.  Ctol.  Soc.,  1891,  xlvii..  Ann.  address,  p.  90;  F.  Freeh, 
"  Die  geograpbische  Verbreitung  und  Entwickelung  des  CTambrium," 
Ctmpte  Readm,  Congris  dot.  Internal.  iHgrf,  St-Pitersbourg  (1899): 
Caiifieal  Uteraimre  added  to  Uu  Ceolotical  Society's  Library,  pub- 
bkei  amuBlly  since  1893.  CJ-  A.  H.) 

CADRIC*  a  word  derived  from  Kameryk  or  Kamerijk,  the 
F-esah  name  of  Cambrai,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
fnxK,  where  the  cloth  of  this  name  is  said  to  have  been  first 
'Side.  It  was  originally  made  of  fine  linen.  There  is  a  record 
fl^  a  privy  purse  expenditure  in  1 530  for  cambric  for  Henry  VIII.  's 
shirts.  Caimbnc  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  manufacture 
oi  haadkezcfaiefs,  collars,  cuffs,  and  for  fine  underclothing;  also 
•ar  the  bat  shrouds,  and  for  fine  baby  linen.  The  yams  for 
tk's  cfeth  are  of  very  fine  quality,  and  the  number  of  threads 
at^  pkks  often  readies  and  sometimes  exceeds  xao  per  inch. 
^^=^»oideiy  cambrk  is  a  fine  linen  used  for  embroidery.  Batiste, 
sul  to  be  called  after  Baptbtc,  a  linen-weaver  of  Cambrai,  is  a 
kod  of  cambric  frequently  dyed  or  printed.  AH  these  fabrics  are 
^»i9fy  copied  in  cheaper  materials,  mixtures  of  tow  and  cotton, 
ud  b  many  cases  cotton  alone,  taking  the  place  of  the  original 
fuliae  yams. 

UIBEIDGB,  BAKU  AND  DUKES  OF.  Under  the  Norman 
^  early  Plantagenet  kings  of  England  the  earldom  of  Cam- 
•edge  was  united  with  that  of  Huntingdon,  which  was  held 
AaoQg  others  by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  as  the  husband  of 
<vi  Waltheofs  daughter,  Matilda.  As  a  separate  dignity  the 
tuUon  dates  from  about  1340,  when  William  V.,  count  (after- 
*udi  dnke)  of  Juliers,  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge  by  King 
^^vaid  nL;  and  in  136a  (the  year  after  William's  death) 
^vaid  created  his  own  son,  Edmund  of  Langley,  earl  of  Cam- 
^»it^.  the  title  being  afterwards  merged  in  that  of  duke  of  York, 
*k4k  was  bestowed  upon  Edmund  in  1385.     Edmund's  elder 


son,  Edward,  earl  of  Rutland,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  duke 
of  York  and  earl  of  Cambridge  in  1402,  appears  to^have  resigned 
the  latter  dignity  in  or  before  14 14,  as  in  this  year  his  younger 
brother,  Richardf  was  made  eari  of  Cambridge.  In  the  following 
year  Richard  was  executed  for  plotting  against  King  Henry  V., 
and  his  title  was  forfeited,  but  it  was  restored  to  his  son,  Richard, 
who  in  14x5  became  duke  of  York  in  succession  to  his  uncle 
Edward.  Subsidiary  to  the  dukedom  of  York  the  title  was  held 
by  Richard,  and  after  his  death  in  1460  by  his  son  Edward, 
afterwards  King  Edward  IV.,  becoming  extinct  on  the  fall  of  the 
Yorkist  dynasty. 

In  1619  King  James  I.,  anxious  to  bestow  an  English  title  upon 
James  Hamilton,  and  marquess  of  Hamilton  (d.  1635),  created 
him  earl  of  Cambridge,  a  title  which  came  to  his  son  and  successor 
James,  3rd  marquess  and  first  duke  of  Hamilton  (d.  1649).  In 
1651  when  William,  and  duke  of  Hamilton,  died,  his  English  title 
became  extinct. 

Again  bestowed  upon  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  the  title  of 
earl  of  Cambridge  was  granted  in  1659  by  Charles  II.  to  his 
brother  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  only  to  become  extinct  on 
Henry's  death  in  the  following  year.  In  1 661  Charles,  the  infant 
son  of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.,  was 
designated  as  marquess  and  duke  of  Cambridge,  but  the  child 
died  before  the  necessary  formalities  were  completed.  However, 
two  of  James's  sons,  James  (d.  1667)  and  Edgar  (d.  1671),  were 
actually  created  in  succession  dukes  of  Cambridge,  but  both  died 
in  childhood.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1 701 
it  was  proposed  to  grant  an  English  title  to  George  Augustus, 
electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  who,  after  his  grandmother,  the 
electress  Sophia,  and  his  father,  the  elector  George  Louis,  was 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England;  and  to  give  effect  to  this  proposal 
George  Augustus  was  created  marquess  and  duke.of  Cambridge 
in  November  1706.  The  title  lapsed  when  he  became  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1727,  but  it  was  revived  in  1801  in 
favour  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  the  seventh  son  of  George  III.  He 
and  his  son  are  dealt  with  below. 

Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge  ^1774-1850),  was 
born  in  London  on  the  24th  of  February  1774*  Having  studied 
at  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  Adolphus  Frederick  served  in  the 
Hanoverian  and  British  armies,  and,  in  November  1801,  was 
created  earl  of  Tipf>crary  and  duke  of  Cambridge,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  in  the  following  year.  The  duke  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  connexion  with  Hanover.  In  1815,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  in  the  following  year  the  duke  was 
appointed  viceroy.  He  held  this  position  until  the  separation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover  in  1837,  and  displaying  tact  and 
moderation,  appears  to  have  ruled  the  country  with  great  success 
during  a  difficult  period.  Returning  to  England  the  duke  became 
very  popular,  and  was  active  in  supporting  many  learned  and 
benevolent  societies.  He  died  in  London  on  the  8lh  of  July  1850. 
In  x8i8  he  married  Augusta  (1797-1889),  daughter  of  Frederick, 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  He  left  three  children :  his  successor, 
George;  Augusta  Caroline  (b.  iSaa),  who  married .  Frederick 
William,  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg -Strelitz;  and  Mary  Adelaide 
(1833-1897),  who  married  Francis,  duke  of  Teck. 

George  Willum  Frederick  Charles,  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge (1819-1904),  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  26th  of 
March  1819.  He  was  thus  about  two  months  older  than  his 
cousin.  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  for  that  period  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  British  throne.  He  was  educated  at  Hanover 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  a  canon  of  Worcester.  In  November 
1837,  after  he  had  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Hanoverian 
army,  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  army  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  at  Gibraltar  from  October 
1838  to  April  1839.  After  serving  in  Ireland  with  the  12th 
Royal  Lancers,  he  was  appointed  in  April  184a  colonel  of  the 
17th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Lancers).  From  X843  to  1845  he 
was  colonel  on  the  staff  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  was  then 
promoted  major-general.  In  October  1846  he  took  command 
of  the  Limerick  district,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  Dublin 
district.     In  x8$o  his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
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dukedom.  Being  appointed  inspector  of  cavalry  in  1852,  he  held 
that  post  until  1854,  when,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ist  division  (Guards  and 
Highland  brigades)  of  the  British  army  in  the  East  In  Jtme 
of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-generaL  He  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava  and  Inkerm&n, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol.  On  the  1 5th  of  July  1856  he  was 
appointed  general  oommanding-in-chief ,  on  the  9th  of  November 
1862  field  marshal,  and  by  letters  patent,  1887,  commander- 
in-chief.  The  long  period  during  which  he  held  the  command 
of  the  army  was  marked  by  many  changes.  The  Crimean  War 
brought  to  light  great  administrative  defects,  and  led  to  a  re- 
grouping of  the  departments,  which,  with  the  whole  personnel 
of  the  army,  were  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war.  The  constitutional  changes  involved  did  not, 
however,  aSect  seriously  the  organization  of  the  military  forces. 
Only  in  1870,  after  the  successes  of  Prussia  had  created  a  pro- 
found impression,  were  drastic  changes  introduced  by  Cardwell 
into  the  entire  fabric  of  the  army.  The  objects  of  the  reformers 
of  1870  were  undoubtedly  wise;  but  some  of  the  methods 
adopted  were  open  to  question,  and  were  strongly  resented  by 
the  duke  of  Cambridge,  whose  views  were  shared  by  the  majority 
of  officers.  Further  changes  were  inaugurated  in  1 880,  and  again 
the  duke  found  much  to  criticize.  His  opinions  stand  recorded 
in  the  voluminous  evidence  taken  by  the  numerous  bodies 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army.  They  show 
a  so\md  miliury  judgment,  and,  as  against  innovations  as  such, 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  regimental  system.  That  this 
judgment  and  this  attachment  were  not  so  rigid  as  was  generally 
supposed  is  proved  by  his  published  correspondence.  Throughout 
the  period  of  change,  while  protesting,  the  duke  invariably 
accepted  and  loyally  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  measures 
on  which  the  government  dedded.  In  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  Mr  Childers  in  1880  he  defined  his  attitude  as  follows: — 
"  Should  it  appear,  however,  that  for  reasons  of  state  policy  it 
is  necessary  that  the  contemplated  changes  should  be  made, 
I  am  prepared  to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 
This  attitude  he  consistently  maintained  in  all  cases  in  which  his 
training  and  associations  led  him,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  deprecate 
changes  the  need  for  which  was  not  apparent  to  him.  His 
judgment  was  especially  vindicated  in  the  case  of  an  ill-advised 
reduction  of  the  artillery  carried  out  by  Mr  Stanhope.  Under 
the  order  in  council  of  February  x888,  the  whole  responsibility 
for  militaiy  duties  of  every  kind  was  for  the  first  time  centred 
upon  the  commander-in-chief.  This,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Hartington  commission  in  x8go,  involved  "  an  excessive 
centralization  "  which  "  must  necessarily  tend  to  weaken  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  other  heads  of  departments,  and 
thus  to  diminish  their  efficiency."  The  duke  of  Cambridge,  whose 
position  entailed  many  duties  apart  from  those  strictly  apper- 
taining to  a  commander-in-chief,  could  not  give  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  range  of  matters  for  which  he  was  made  nominally 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adjutant-general  could 
act  in  his  name,  and  the  secretary  of  state  could  obtain  military 
advice  from  officials  charged  with  no  direct  responsibility. 
The  effect  was  to  place  the  duke  in  a  false  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  army  and  of  the  country.  If  the  administration  of 
the  army  suffered  after  1888,  this  was  due  to  a  system  which 
violated  principles.  His  active  control  of  its  training  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  command  was  less  hampered,  and  more 
directly  productive  of  good  residts. 

Throughout  his  long  term  of  office  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
evinced  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  and  great 
experience  combined  with  a  retentive  memory  made  him  a 
master  of  detail.  He  was  famous  for  plain,  and  strong, 
language;  but  while  quick  to  condemn  deviations  from 
the  letter  of  regulations,  and  accustomed  to  insist  upon  great 
precision  in  drill,  he  was  never  a  martinet,  and  his  natural 
kindliness  made  him  ready  to  bestow  praise.  Belonging  to  the 
older  generation  of  soldiers,  he  could  not  easily  adapt  himself 
to  the  new  conditions,  and  in  dispensing  patronage  he  was  some- 
what distrustful  of  originality,  while  his  position  as  a  member  of 


the  royal  family  tended  to  narrow  his  scope  for  sdectlots.  He 
was  thus  inclined  to  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  pore 
seniority,  and  to  underrate  the  claims  of  special  ability.  The 
army,  however,  always  recognized  that  in  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
it  had  a  commander-in-chief  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  keenly 
anxious  amid  many  difficulties  to  promote  its  weU-bctn^.  The 
duke  resigned  the  commandership-in-chief  on  the  xstof  November 
1895,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Wolseley,  the  duties  of  the 
office  being  considerably  modified.  He  was  at  the  same  tin»e 
gazetted  honorary  colonel-in-chief  to  the  forces.  He  was  made 
ranger  of  Hyde  Park  and  St  James's  Park  in  1853,  and  of 
Richmond  Park  in  1857;  governor  of  the  Rojral  IdUlitary 
Academy  in  1862,  and  its  preadent  in  1870,  and  personal  aide- 
de-camp  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1882.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
March  1904  at  Gloucester  House,  London.  The  chief  honours 
conferred  upon  him  were:  G.C.H.,  1825;  K-C,  1835;  C.C.M.G., 
1845;  G.C.B.,  1855,  K.P.,  1861;  K.T.,  1881.  From  1854  be 
was  president  of  Christ's  hospital.  The  duke  of  Cambridge  was 
married  to  Louisa  Fairbrother,  who  took  the  name  of  Fit^Geori^ 
after  her  marriage.    She  died  in  1890. 

See  Rev.  £.  Sheppard,  Ceorte,  Duke  of  Camhriiit;  a  M€wu>ir 
of  his  Private  Life  (London,  1906) ;  and  WiUoughby  Verner,  Military 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  (1905). 

CAMBRIDGE.  RICHARD  OWEN  (1717-1802),  English  poet, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  14th  of  February  1717.  He  was 
educated  at -Eton  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  Lca\'ing 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  he  took  up  residence  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1 737.  Four  years  later  he  married,  and  went  to 
live  at  his  country  seat  of  Whitminster,  Gloucestershire.  In 
X751  he  removed  to  Twickenham,  where  he  enjoyed. the  society 
of  many  notable  persons.  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letters  makes 
many  jesting  allusions  to  Cambridge  in  the  character  of  news- 
monger. He  died  at  Twickenham  on  the  17th  of  September 
1802.  His  chief  work  is  the  ScriHeriad  (1751),  a  mock  epic 
poem,  the  hero  of  which  is  the  Marti nus  Scriblerus  of  Pope, 
Arbuthnot  and  Swift.  The  poem  is  preceded  by  a  dissertation 
on  the  mock  heroic,  in  which  he  avows  Cervantes  as  his  master. 
The  satire  shows  considerable  learning,  and  was  eagerly  read 
by  literary  people;  but  it  never  became  popular,  and  the 
allusions,  always  obscure,  have  little  interest  for  the  present-<iay 
reader.  He  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  history  in  his 
Account  of  the  War  iu  India  .  .  .  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandei 
from  the  year  17 so  to  1760  .  .  .  (1761).  He  had  intended  to  write 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  power  in  India, 
but  this  enterprise  went  no  further  than  the  work  just  named. 
as  he  found  that  Robert  Orme,  who  had  promised  him  the  use 
of  his  papers,  contemplated  the  execution  of  a  similar  plan. 

The  Works  of  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.,  including  S0rer^ 
Pieces  never  before  publisked,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Char- 
acter by  his  Son,  George  Owen  Cambridge  (1803),  includes,  besides  the 
Scribleriad,  some  narrative  and  satirical  oocms,  and  about  twenty- 
papers  originally  published  In  Edward  Moore's  paper  called  The 
World.  His  poems  are  included  in  A.  Chalmers's  English  Poefi  (18 16) . 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  the 
seat  of  a  university,  and  the  county  town  of  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  56  m.  N.  by  E.  of  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
railway,  served  also  by  the  Great  Northern,  London  &  North- 
western and  Midland  lines.  Pop.  ( 1901)  38,379.  It  lies  in  a  flat 
plain  at  the  southern  border  of  the  low  Fen  country,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  30  to  50  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  situated  on  the  east  (right)  bank  of  the  Cam,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ouse,  but  suburbs  extend  across  the  river.  To 
the  south  and  west  the  slight  hills  bordering  the  fenlxmd  rise 
gently.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Cambridge  returns  one 
member.  The  municipal  borough  is  u  nder  a  mayor,  z  2  aldermen , 
and  36  councillors.    Area,  3233  acres. 

Cambridge  University*  shares  Mrith  that  of  Oxford  the  first 
place  among  such  institutions  in  the  British  empire.  It  is  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  modem  importance  of 
the  town,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  outline 
the  historical  conditions  which  led  to  its  establishment.  The 
geographical  situation  of  Cambridge,  in  its  present  appearance 

1  See  also  Univeksitiss. 
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paecBing  little  attraction  or  advantage,  caOs  nevertheless  for 
fast  omsidcration.  Cambridge,  in  fact,  owed  its  growth  to  its 
positiDD  on  a  natural  line  of  communication  between  the  east  and 
dse  aidlands  of  Enjjand,  flanked  on  the  one  hand  by  the  deep 
iorcsts  which  covered  the  uplands,  on  the  other  by  the  unreclaimed 
fees,  then  desolate  and  in  great  part  impenetrable.  The  import- 
uaof  this  highway  may  be  judged  from  the  number  of  early 
onivorks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge;  and  the  Castle  Hill,  at 
Uk  aonh  side  of  the  present  town  (near  the  west  bank  of  the 
nwf),  is  perhaps  a  British  work.  Roman  remains  discovered  in 
the  same  locality  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  small  town 
or  village  at  the  junction  of  roads;  the  name  of  Camboritum  is 
vssally  attached  to  it,  but  without  certainty.  The  modem  name 
of  Cambridge  has  no  conneidon  with  this.  The  present  form  of 
iix  name  has  usually  been  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the 
cc^i  name  Grantebrycge  or  Grantabridge  (Skeat);  but  Mr 
AnhttT  Gray  points  out  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
ist  tUs  corruption  in  the  shape  of  such  probable  intermediate 
knsA  as  Giantebrig  or  Crantebrig.  On  the  other  hand,  he  brings 
rndence  toshow  that  the  name  Cantebrig,  though  not  applied  to 
ibe  vfaok  town,  was  very  early  given  to  that  quarter  of  it  near 
'ie  Caste  brig,  tje.  the  bridge  over  the  Cante  (the  ward  beyond 
ue  Cmai  Bridge  was  called  "  Parcellc  of  Cambridge  "  as  late  as 
:34o};  in  this  quarter,  dose  to  the  bridge,  Cambridge  castle  was 
b^  by  the  Col^queror,  and  from  the  castle  and  the  castle- 
^urter  the  name  ^read  within  sixty  years  to  the  whole  town, 
tk  Boilarity  between  the  names  Crantebrig  and  Cantebrig 
[^yv^  some  part  in  this  extension  (  The  Dual  Origin  of  the  Tcwn 
tfC&fJfridgf,  P-  31)*  Granta  is  the  earlier  and  still  an  alternative 
usK  of  the  river  Cam,  this  more  common  modem  form  having 
bee  adopted  in  sympathy  with  the  modern  name  of  the  town. 
Cambridge  had  a  further  importance  from  its  position  at  the  head 
CI  rivcT  navigation,  and  a  charter  of  Henry  I.,  in  which  the  town 
a  already  referred  to  as  a  borou^,  grants  it  exclusive  rights  as 
a  livtr-port,  and  regulates  traffic  and  tolls.  The  wharves  lay 
^isdpaOy  alcMig  that  part  of  the  river  where  are  now  the 
cutbrated  ** backs"  of  some  of  the  colleges,  whose  exquisite 
ITovnds  slope  down  to  the  water.  The  great  Sturbridge  or 
^loarlnidge  Fair  at  Barnwell,  formeriy  one  of  the  most  important 
'Ck  England,  is  a  further  illustration  6f  the  ancient  commercial 
icportance  of  Cambridge;  the  oldest  known  charter  concerning 
it  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  though  its  initiation 
oa;  perhaps  be  placed  a  century  before. 

CoBceming  the  eariy  municipal  history  of  Cambridge  little  is 
bovn,  but  at  the  tiihe  of  the  Domesday  survey  its  citizens  felt 
tknadves  strong  enough  to  protest  against  the  exactions  of  the 
Nomaa  sheriff,  Roger  Picot;  and  the  town  had  attained  a 
ccesidcrable  degree  of  importance  when,  in  1068,  William  the 
Cfloqucior  built  a  castle  on  the  site  known  as  Castle  Hill,  and  used 
:t  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Hereward  the  Wake  and  the 
c^Siffgtnts  of  the  fenland.  Cambridge,  however,  has  practically 
*»  larttKr  military  history.  From  the  14th  century  onward 
Biterak  were  taken  from  the  castle  by  the  builders  of  colleges, 
*^  the  gatehouse,  the  last  surviving  portion,  was  removed  in 

T^  medieval  spirit  of  emulation  between  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  resulted  in  a  series  of  remarkable  fables 
tA  actocmt  for  the  foundation  of  both.  That  of  Cambridge  was 
>&i$ned  to  a  Spanish  prince,  Cantaber,  in  the  432xst  year  after 
t^  Creation.  A  charter  from  King  Arthur  dated  531,  and  the 
^QzsfcTence  of  students  from  Cambridge  to  Oxford  by  King 
Alfnd.  »ere  also  claimed  as  historical  facts.  The  true  germ  of 
'ie  aaivrraty  is  to  be  sought  in  the  religious  foundations  in  the 
<'>*i>.  The  earliest  to  be  noticed  is  the  Augustinian  house  of  St 
^  founded  by  Hugoline,  wife  of  Roger  Picot  the  sheriff,  in 
>^r,  this  was  removed  in  iiX3  to  Barnwell,  where  the  chapel 
^c^ted  to  St  Andrew  the  Less  is  practically  the  sole  remnant 
ci  its  buildings.  In  1224  the  Franciscans  came  to  Cambridge, 
^  hter  in  the  same  century  a  number  of  other  religious  orders 
^'•^  here,  such  as  the  Dominicans,  the  GUbertines  and  the 
^inaelites,  who  had  before  been  established  at  Newnham. 
^'a&Dts  were  gradually  attracted  to  these  several  religiotis 


houses,  and  Cambridge  was  already  recogmzed  as  a  centre  of 
learning  when,  in  1 23 1,  Henry  III.  issued  a  writ  for  its  governance 
as  such,  among  other  provisions  conferring  certain  disciplinary 
powers  on  the  bishop  of  Ely.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
influence  of  the  religious  orders  on  those  who  came  to  them  for 
instruction  was  too  narrow.  This  was  recognized  elsewhere,  for 
it  was  in  order  to  counteract  that  influence  that  Waiter  de 
Mcrton  drew  up  the  statute  of  governance  for  his  foundation  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  a  statute  which  was  soon  afterwards 
used  as  a  model  by  Hugh  de  Babham,  bishop  of  Ely,  when,  in 
1 28 1-1284  he  founded  the  first  Cambridge  college,  Petcrhouse. 

The  friction  between  town  and  university,  due  in  the  main  to 
the  conflict  of  their  jurisdictions,  the  tradition  of  which,  as  in  the 
sister  university,  died  hard  in  the  annual  efforts  of  some  under- 
graduates to  revive  the  "  town  and  gown  "  riots,  culminated 
(luring  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  (1381)  in  an  episode  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  record  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole. 
This  was  an  attack  by  the  rabble,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
more  repuuble  townspeople,  on  the  colleges,  several  of  which 
were  sacked.  The  attack  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  courage 
and  resource  of  Henry  Spenser  or  Le  Dispencer,  bishop  of 
Norwich.  The  relations  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  with  the 
crown  were  never  so  intimate  as  those  of  Oxford.  Henry  III. 
fortified  the  town  with  two  gates,  but  these  were  burnt  by  the 
rebellious  barons;  and  in  much  later  times  the  two  first  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  the  two  first  of  the  Georges,  cultivated  friendly 
personal  relations  with  the  university.  During  the  civil  war  the 
colleges  even  melted  down  their  plate  for  the  war  chest  of  King 
Charles;  but  Cambridge  showed  little  of  the  stubborn  royalism 
of  Oxford,  and  submitted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  serious 
resistance. 

The  history  of  collegiate  foundation  in  Cambridge  after  that  of 
Peterhouse  nuiy  be  followed  through  the  ensuing  description  of 
the  colleges,  but  for  ease  of  reference  these  are  dealt  ctdhjat 
with  in  alphabetical  order.  The  main  street  which 
traverses  the  town  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river,  is  known  successively  as  Trumping- 
ton  Street,  King's  Parade,  Trinity  Street,  St  John's  Street  and 
Bridge  Street.  The  majority  of  the  colleges  lie  on  either  side  of 
this  street,  and  chiefly  between  it  and  the  river.  Those  of  St 
John's,  Trinity,  Trinity  Hall,  Clare,  King's  and  C^eens'  present 
the  famous  '^  backs  "  towards  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
series  of  picturesque  bridges  leading  to  the  gardens  and  grounds 
on  the  opposite  bank. 

Christ's  CoUege  is  not  among  the  group  indicated  above;  it 
stands  farther  to  the  east,  in  St  Andrew's  Street.  It  was  founded 
in  1505  by  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 
It  incorporated  God's  House,  which  had  been  founded  by 
William  Bipgham,  a  cleric  of  London,  in  1439,  had  been  removed 
when  the  site  was  reqmred  for  part  of  King's  College,  and  had 
been  refounded  with  the  countenance  of  Henry  VI.  in  1448. 
This  was  a  small  house,  but  the  Lady  Margaret's  endowment 
provided  for  a  master,  twelve  fellows  and  forty-seven  scholars. 
Edward  VI.  added  another  fellowship  and  three  scholarships 
and  the  present  number  of  fellows  is  fifteen.  There  are  certain 
exhibitions  in  election  to  which  preference  is  given  to  schools 
in  the  north  of  England— Giggleswick,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Skipton 
and  Sedberi^  The  buildings  of  Lady  Margaret's  foundation 
were  in  great  part  faced  in  classical  style  in  the  17th  century; 
a  building  east  of  the  old  quadrangle  is  also  of  this  period,  and 
is  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  foundress 
herself  are  preserved,  though  in  an  altered  condition,  as  are 
those  of  the  poet  Milton,  who  was  educated  here,  and  wiUi  whom 
the  college  has  many  associations.  In  the  fine  gardens  is  an 
ancient  mulberry  tree  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  him. 
Among  illustrious  names  connected  with  this  college  are  John 
Leland;he  antiquary.  Archdeacon  Paley,  author  of  the  Etidenca, 
and  Charies  Darwin,  while  Henry  More  and  others  of  the  school 
of  Cambridge  Platonists  in  the  17th  century  were  educated  here. 

Clare  College  lies  close  to  the  river,  south  of  Trinity  Hall.  In 
1326  the  university  erected  a  hall,  known  as  University  Hall,  to 
accommodate  a  number  of  students,  and  in  1338  Elizabeth  de 
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Buigh,  countess  of  Clare,  re-endowed  the  hall,  which  took  the 
name  of  Clare  Hall,  and  only  became  known  as  college  in  1856. 
There  was  a  strong  ecclesiastical  tendency  in  this  foundation; 
six  out  of  the  twenty  fellows  were  to  be  priests  when  elected. 
The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master  and  fifteen  fellows, 
besides  scholars,  of  whom  three  receive  emoluments  from  the 
endowment  of  Lady  Clare.  The  old  college  buildings  were  in 
great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  1521;  the  present  buildings 
date  from  1638  to  171 5,  and  are  admirable  examples  of  their 
period.  They  surround  a  very  beautiful  quadrangle,  and  the 
back  towards  the  river  is  also  fine.  Unconfirmed  tradition 
indicates  the  poet  Chaucer  as  an  alumnus  of  this  college;  other 
famous  men  associated  with  it  were  Hugh  Latimer  the  martyr, 
Ralph  Cudworth,  one  of  the  "  Pbtonuts,"  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Corpus  Christi  College  (commonly  called  Corpus)  stands 
on  the  east  side  of  Trumpington  Street.  The  influence  of 
medieval  gilds  in  Cambridge,  the  character  of  which  was 
primarily  religious,  was  exceedingly  strong.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  there  is  first  mentioned  the  gild  of 
St  Mary,  which  was  connected  with  Great  St  Mary's  church. 
The  gild  was  at  this  time  prosperous,  but  about  1356,  when 
the  idea  of  the  foundation  of  a  college  by  the  gilds  was  matured, 
the  fraternity  of  St  Mary  lacked  the  means  to  proceed  save  by 
amalgamating  with  another  gild,  that  of  Corpus  Christi.  The 
age  of  this  institution,  whose  church  was  St  Benedict's  or  St 
Bene't's,  is  not  known.  By  the  two  gilds,  therefore,  the  "House 
of  Scholars  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary" 
was  founded  in  1353,  the  foundation  being  the  only  instance 
of  its  kind.  In  early  times  it  was  commonly  known  as  St  Bene't's 
from  the  church  connected  with  the  Corpus  gild  which  stands  over 
against  the  college,  and  served  as  its  chapel  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  master  and  twelve 
fellows,  with  scholars  of  the  old  and  later  foundations.  The 
ancient  small  quadrangle  remains,  and  is  of  historical  rather 
than  architectural  interest.  The  great  quadrangle  dates  from 
1823-1825.  The  library  contains  the  famous  collection  of  MSS. 
bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker,  alumnus  of  the 
college,  in  the  i6th  century. 

Downing  College  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  to  the 
east  of  Trumpington  Street.  Sir  George  Downing,  baronet,  of 
Gamlingay  Park,  who  died  in  1749,  left  estates  to  various 
relations,  who  died  without  issue.  In  this  event,  Downing's  will 
provided  for  the  foundation  of  a  college,  but  the  heirs  contested 
the  will  with  the  university,  and  in  spite  of.  a  decision  against 
them  in  1769,  continued  to  hold  the  estates  for  many  years,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  x8oo  that  the  charter  for  the  college  was 
obtained.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1807,  and  the  two 
ranges  of  buildings,  in  classical  style,  represent  ail-  that  was 
completed  of  an  intended  quadrangle.  The  foundation  consists 
of  a  master,  professors  of  English  law  and  of  medicine,  six 
fellows  and  six  scholars. 

Emmanuel  College  overlooks  St  Andrew's  Street.  It  was 
founded  in  1 584  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  (c.  1 520-1 5*9) .  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  privy  councillor  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  foundation,  considerably  enlarged  from  the  original,  consists 
of  a  master,  sixteen  fellows  and  thirty  scholars.  There  are  further 
scholarships  on  other  foundations  which  are  awarded  by  pre- 
ference to  pupils  of  Uppingham  and  other  schools  in  the  midlands. 
Emmanuel  was  noted  from  the  outset  as  a  stronghold  of  Puritan- 
ism; it  is  indeed  recorded  that  Elizabeth  rallied  the  founder 
on  his  intention  that  this  should  be  so.  Mildmay  assuredly  had 
the  welfare  of  the  church  primarily  at  heart,  and  he  attempted 
to  provide  against  the  life  residence  of  fellows,  which  he  con- 
sidered an  unhealthy  feature  in  some  colleges.  The  site  of 
Emmanuel  was  previously  occupied  by  a  Dominican  friary, 
and  some  of  its  buildings  were  adapted  to  collegiate  uses.  There 
is  only  a  little  of  the  earliest  building  remaining;  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  college  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
1 8th  century.*  The  chapel,  however,  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(1677).  Richard  Holdsworth^  Gresham  professor,  and  William 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbur^r,  were  masters  of  this  college; 


Bishops  Joseph  Hall  and  Thomas  Percy  were  among  its  aJmmm, 
as  was  John  Harvard,  principal  founder  of  the  great  American 
college  which  bears  his  name. 

ContUle  and  Caius  CoUege  (commonly  called  Caius,  pronounced 
Kees) ,  stands  mainly  on  the  west  side  of  Trinity  Street.  It  arose 
out  of  an  earlier  foundation.  In  1348  Edmund  Gonvile  or  GoneviU 
founded  the  hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  inrhich 
was  commonly  called  Gonviile  Hall,  for  the  education  of  fwcnty 
scholars  in  dialectic  and  other  sciences,  with  endownxnt  for 
a  master  and  three  fellows.  This  hall  stood  on  part  of  the  preser.1 
site  of  Corpus,  but  on  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1351  it  was 
moved  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  site  of  the  present  Caius. 
by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich  and  founder  of  Trinity 
Hall.  The  famous  physician  John  Caius  (9.V.),  who  was  educated 
at  this  small  institution,  later  conceived  the  idea  of  refouoding 
and  enlarging  it,  obtained  a  charter  to  do  so  in  1557,  and  became 
master  of  the  new  foundation  of  Gonviile  and  Caius  College. 
The  foundation  consists  of  a  master  and  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  fellows,  exclusive  of  the  provision  under  the  wUl  of  William 
Henry  Drosier  (d.  1889),  doctor  of  medicine  and  fellow  of  the 
college,  for  the  endowment  of  seven  additional  fellowships. 
Since  its  refoundation  by  Caius,  the  college  has  had  a  peculiar 
connexion  with  the  study  of  medicine,  while,  bnides  many 
eminent  physicians.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^  Judge  JefTreys, 
Robert  Hare,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Henry  Wharton  and  Lord  Thurlow 
are  among  its  noted  names.  Three  sides  of  the  main  quadrangle, 
Tree  Court,  including  the  frontage  towards  Trinity  Street,  arc 
modern  (1870).  The  interior  of  this  court  is  picturesque,  and 
the  design  of  the  smaller  Caius  Court  was  in^ired  by  Caius 
himself.  He  also  designed  the  gates  of  Honour,  Virtue  axtd 
Humility,  of  which  the  two  first  stand  in  situ;  the  gite  of 
Honour  is  a  peculiarly  good  example  of  early  Renaissance  work. 
Caius  is  buried  in  the  chapel. 

Jesus  College  lies  apart  from  and  to  the  north-east  of  the 
majority  of  the  colleges.  It  was  founded  in  1496  by  John 
Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely.  The  site  was  previously  occupied  by  a 
Benedictine  nunnery  dedicated  to  St  Radigund,  which  was 
already  in  existence  in  the  first  half  of  the  lath  century  and  was 
claimed  by  Alcock  to  have  been  founded  from  Ely,  to  the  bishops 
of  which  it  certainly  owed  much.  The  name  given  to  Alcock's 
college  was  that  of  "  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  glorious  Virgin  Saint  Radigund,"  but  it 
appears  that  the  founder  himself  intended  the  name  to  be  Jesus 
College.  He  provided  for  a  master  and  six  fellows,  but  the 
foundation  now  consists  of  a  master  and  sixteen  fellows,  with 
twenty  scholars  or  more.  There  are  several  further  scholarships 
confined  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Architecturally  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  colleges  in 
Cambridge,  for  Alcock  retained,  and  there  still  remains,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  nunnery.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  church,  which  Alcock,  by  removing 
most  of  the  nave  and  other  portions,  converted  into  the  usual 
form  of  a  college  chapel.  The  tower,  however,  is  retained.  The 
bulk  of  the  building  Is  an  admirable  example  of  Early  English 
work,  but  there  are  traces  of  Nbrman;  and  Alcock  added  certain 
Perpendicular  features.  Of  the  rest  of  the  college  buildings, 
the  hall  is  Alcock's  work,  the  brick  gatehouse  is  a  fine  structure 
of  the  close  of  the  1 5th  century,  while  the  cloister  is  a  little  later, 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  nuns'  cloister.  Another  court  dates 
from  the  1 7th  and  early  x8tb  centuries,  and  there  is  a  con^derable 
amount  of  modern  building.  The  most  famous  name  connected 
with  Jesus  College  is  that  of  Cranmer.  Among  many  others  are 
Sir  liiomas  Elyot,  John  Bale,  John  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester, 
Hugh  Peters,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Thomas  Malthus,  Laurence 
Sterne  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

King^s  College  has  its  fine  frontage  upon  the  western  side  of 
King's  Parade.  It  was  founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1441  • 
The  first  site  was  small  and  circumscribed,  and  in  1443  the  existing 
site  was  with  difficulty  cleared  of  dwellings.  The  king  designed 
a  close  connexion  between  this  college  and  his  other  foundation 
at  Eton;  he  provided  for  a  provost  and  for  seventy  scholars, 
all  of.  whom  should  be  Etonians.    In  x86i  open  scholarships 
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voe  institated,  and  the  foundation  now  consists  of  a  provost, 
fort>4ut  fellows  and  forty-«ight  scholars.  Half  the  scholarships 
arc  <iU  approi»iated  to  Eton.  An  administrative  arrangement 
pecdiar  to  King's  College  is  that  by  which  the  provost  has 
ibsdute  authority  within  its  walls,  to  the  exclusion  of  officers 
ol  the  University.  The  chief  architectural  ornament  of  the 
coiUcge,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  town,  is  the  magnifi- 
cca:  Pexpendicular  chapel,  comparable  with  those  of  St  George 
tt  Windsor  and  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
buiding  was  begun  in  1446,  and  extended  (apart  from  the 
iatcrior  fittings)  over  nearly  seventy  years.  Within,  the  most 
qiJeodid  features  are  the  fan- vaulting  which  extends  tJiroughout 
the  cfalpel,  the  noble  range  of  stained-glass  windows,  which 
dale  for  the  most  part  from  the  early  paft  of  the  x6th  century, 
ud  the  wooden  organ  screen,  wliicfa,  with  part  of  the  stalls,  is 
of  the  time  of  Heiuy  VIII.  The  college  services  are  celebrated 
lor  the  beauty  of  their  music  The  bulk  of  the  other  collegiate 
buildings  are  oi  the  i8th  century  or  modem.  The  old  court 
of  King's  Coli^e  is  occupied  by  the  modem  university  library, 
Qortli  of  tlie  chapel;  the  gateway,  a  good  example  (1444),  is 
preserved.  John  Frith  the  Martyr,  Richard  Croke,  Giles 
FVtcher,  Richard  Mulcaster,  Sir  William  Temple,  William 
Onghtrcd,  the  poet  Waller,  and  Horace  Walpole  and  others  of 
kis  famOy  are  among  many  illustrious  alumni  of  the  college. 

Magdalene  College  (pronounced  Maudlin)  stands  on  the  west 
Uak  of  the  Cam,  near  the  Great  Bridge.  In  1428  the  Bene- 
dictines oi  Crowland  Abbey  founded  a  ^me  for  student  monks 
06  this  site,  and  in  15 19  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  partly 
secuhrixed  this  institution  by  founding  Buckingham  College 
is  connexion  with  iL  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery. 
Hennas,  Baron  Audky  of  Waldcn,  erected  Magdalene  in  place 
^  the  former  house  m  1542.  Tlie  fotmdation  consists  of  a 
Baxter  ai^i  seven  fellows,  besides  scholars.  There  are  some 
Tiloable  exhibitions  appropriated  to  Wisbech  school.  The 
appointment  of  the  master  is  pccuUar,  the -office  being  in  the  gift 
ef  the  occupant  of  Audley  End,  an  estate  near  Saffron  Walden, 
Esaex.  S(»ne  parts  of  the  original  building  are  preserved,  but 
the  most  notable  portion  of  the  coU^e  is  the  Pepysian  library, 
<istiDg  c.  1 700U  It  contains  the  very  valuable  collection  of  books 
bequeathed  by  Samuel  Pcpys  to  the  college,  at  which  he  was  a 
stnlent.  Buckingham  College  had  Archbishop  Cranmer  as  a 
iBctorer;  Charles  Kingslcy  and  Charles  Stewart  Paraell  were 
cdocatcd  at  Magdalene. 

Fembtoke  College  stands  to  the  east  of  Trumpington  Street. 

It  «as  founded  in  1347  by  Mary  de  St  Paul,  widow  of  Aylmer 

de  Vslenoe,  earl  of  Pembroke.    Henry  VI.  made  notable  bene- 

hctions  to  it.    The  foundation  consists  of  a  master  and  thirteen 

Mbvs,  and  there  are  six  scholarships  on  the  original  foundation, 

besides  others  of  later  institution.    The  older  existing  buildings 

are  aainly  of  the  z8th  century,  but  much  of  the  original  fabric 

«u  removed  and  rebuilt  in  1874.    The  chapel  is  of  the  middle  of 

the  17th  century,  and  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    The 

poets  Spemer  and  Gray,  Nicholas  Ridley  the  martyr.  Archbishop 

Wkitgift  and  William  Pitt  were  associated  with  this  college; 

aad  from  the  number  of  bishops  whose  names  are  associated 

vitK  it  the  college  has  obtained  the  style  of  coiUg^um  episcopate. 

PdeHuHue  or  St  Peter's  College  is  on  the  west  side  of  Trump- 

■C^  Street,  almost  opposite  Pembroke.    It  has  already  been 

iadkated  as  the  oldest  Cambridge  college  (1284).    Hugh  de 

Bthkam,  the  founder,  had  settled  some  secular  scholars  in  the 

isdeat  Angustinian  Hospital  of  St  John  in  1280,  but  the  experi- 

■eat  was  not  a  success.    Nor  did  he  carry  out  his  fuU  intentions 

as  nprds  Peterhouse,  the  foundation  of  which  followed  on  the 

failire  of  the  fusion  of  his  scholars  with  the  hospital;  but 

Sbmb  Montagu,  his  successor  m  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  carried 

<n  his  work,  and  in  X344  gave  the  college  a  code  of  statutes  in 

«^  the  influence  of  the  Merton  code  is  plainly  visible.     A 

Easter  and  fourteen  fdlows  formed  the  original  fotmdation,  but 

tb  present  consists  of  a  master,  and  not  less  than  eleven  fellows 

^  tvcnty-three  scholars.  "The^iaD  retains  some  original  work; 

^  ns  6rst  built  out  of  a  legacy  from  the  founder.    The  library 

^Bkli&g  {f.  1590)  b  due  to  a  legacy  from  Dr  Andrew  Peme 


(master  1554-1580);  and  Dr  Matthew  Wren  (master  1625-1634), 
uncle  of  the  famous  architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  directed 
the  building  of  the  chapel  and  cloisters.  The  most  famous  name 
connected  with  the  college  is  that  of  Cardinal  Beaufort 

Queens*  College  stands  at  the  south  of  the  riverside  group,  and 
one  of  its  rangcs*of  buildings  rises  immediately  from  the  river. 
A  college  of  St  Bernard  had  been  established  in  1445  ^y  Andrew 
Docket  or  Dokett,  rector  of  St  Botolph's  church,  who  had  also 
been  principal  of  a  hostel,  or  students'  lodge,  of  St  Bernard. 
He  sought  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
wife  of  Henry  VI.,  'who  undertook  the  foundation  of  a  new  house 
on  another  site  in  1448,  to  bear  the  name  of  Queens'.  Docket 
became  the  first  master.  In  1465  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of 
Edward  IV.,  became  the  college's  second  foundress.  The 
foundation  consists  of  a  president  and  dieven  fellows.  The 
buildings  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  main  quadrangle, 
of  red  brick,  was  completed  very  soon  after  the  foundation. 
The  smaller  cloister  court,  towards  the  river,  retains  building 
of  the  same  period,  and  the  beautiful  wooden  gallery  of  the 
president's  lodge  deserves  notice.  Another  court  is  called 
Erasmus's;  the  rooms  which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  remain, 
and  a  walk  in  the  college  garden  across  the  river  bears  hb  name: 

St  Catharines  College,  on  the  west  side  of  Tmmpington  Street, 
was  founded  by  Dr  Robert  Woodlark  or  Wodelarke,  chancellor 
of  the  university  and  (1452)  provost  of  King's  College.  It  was 
opened  in  1473,  but  the  charter  of  incorporation  dates  from  1475. 
The  foundation  provided  for  a  roaster  (Woodlark  being  the  first) 
and  three  fellows;  there  are  now  six  fellows,  and  twenty-six 
scholars.  The  principal  buildings,  surrounding  a  court  on  three 
sides,  date  mainly  from  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  college 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

St  John*s  College,  at  the  north  of  the  riverside  group  of  colleges, 
was  founded  in  1511  by  the  L4idy  Margaret  Beaufort,  also 
foundress  of  Christ's  College.  It  replaced  the  Hospital  of  St 
John,  which  dated  from  the  early  years  of  the  13th  century, 
and  has  been  mentioned  already  in  connexion  with  Peterhouse. 
The  L4idy  Margaret  died  before  the  college  was  firmly  established, 
and  her  designs  were  not  carried  out  without  many  difficulties, 
which  were  overcome  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  John  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  one  of  her  executors.  Thirty-two  fellow- 
ships were  endowed,  but  subsequent  endowments  allowed 
extension,  and  the  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master,  fifty-six 
fellows,  sixty  scholars  and  nine  sizars.  A  large  number  of 
exhibitions  are  appropriated  to  special  schools.  Of  the  four 
courts  of  St  John's,  the  easternmost  is  the  original,  and  has  a  very 
fine  Tudor  gateway  of  brick.  The  chapel  is  modem  ( 1 863-1 869) , 
an  ornate  example  of  the  work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  second 
court,  practically  unaltered,  dates  from  1 598-1602.  In  this  there 
is  a  beautiful  Masters'  gallery,  panelled,  with  a  richly-moulded 
ceiling;  it  is  now  used  as  a  combination  room  or  fellows'  common- 
room.  The  third  court,  which  contains  the  library  (1624),  backs 
on  to  the  river,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  on  the  opposite  bank, 
was  built  €.  1830.  A  covered  bridge  connects  the  two,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  from  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  bridge  of  that  name  at  Venice.  Among  the  notable  names 
connected  with  this  college  arc  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  Thomas 
Cartwright,  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  Roger  Ascham, 
Richard  Bentley,  John  Cleveland,  the  satirist,  Thomas  Baker,  the 
historian,  Lord  Palmerston,  Professor  Adams,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Bishop  Colenso,  Dr  Benjamin  Kennedy,  Dean  Merivale,  Home 
Tooke,  Samuel  Parr  and  William  Wilbcrforce,  and  the  poets 
Herrick  (afterwards  of  Trinity  Hall)  and  Wordsworth. 

Selwyn  College,  standing  west  of  the  river  (Sidgwick  Avenue), 
was  founded  in  1882  by  public  subscription  in  memory  of  George 
Augustus  Selwyn,  bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  afterwards  of 
Lichfield,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  university  education  with 
economy  "  combined,"  according  to  the  charter,  "  with  Christian 
training,  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Sidney  Sussex  College  faces  Sidney  Street.  It  was  founded 
under  the  will  (1588)  of  the  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  dowager 
countess  of  Sussex  (d.  1589),  and  received  its  charter  in  1596. 
The  foundress  provided  for  a  master,  ten  fellows  and  twenty 
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scholars,  but  thirty-siz  scfaolatships  are  now  provided.  The 
original  buildings  were  of  brick,  but  they  were  plastered  over 
and  greatly  altered  by  Wyatvillc  about  18304  The  Grey  Friars 
had  occupied  the  site,  and  part  of  their  buildings  remained  in 
the  chapel  until  1777,  A  beautiful  block  of  new  buildings, 
with  a  cloister,  was  erected  in  1890.  Tlie  most  famous  name 
associated  with  the  college  is  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was 
a  fellow  commoner,  as  also  was  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the 
Worthies  of  England. 

Trinity  College,  the  front  of  which  is  on  Trinity  Street,  is  the 
largest  collegiate  foundation  in  Cambridge,  and  larger  than  any 
In  Oxford.  It  was  founded  in  1546  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
absorbed  several  earlier  institutions — King's  Hail  (founded 
by  Edward  III.  in  1336),  St  Michael's  or  It^d^elhouse  (founded 
by  Hervey  de  Stanton,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under 
Edward  II.,  in  1323),  Fyswick  or  Fhysick'a  Hostel,  belonging 
to  Gonville  Hall,  and  other  hostels.  Henry's  original  foundation 
was  for  a  master  and  sixty  fellows  and  scholars,  but  Queen 
Mary  and  other  later  benefactors  enabled  extensions  to  be  made, 
and  the  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master  (appointed  by  the 
crown),  at  least  sixty  fellows,  seventy-four  scholars  and  sixteen 
sizars,  with  minor  scholars,  chaplains  librarian  and  the  regius 
professors  of  Divinity,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Major  scholarships 
are  open  to  undergraduates,  not  being  of  standing  to  take  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  as  well  as  to  non-members  of  the 
university  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  while  minor  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  are  open  only  to  the  latter.  There  are  valuable 
exhibitions  appropriated  to  certain  schools,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  confined  to  Westminster  school.  Trinity 
College  Is  entered  from  Trinity  Street  by  the  King's  Gateway 
(iSr8-i535)  preserved  from  King's  Hall,  but  subsequently 
altered.  The  principal  or  Great  Court  is  the  largest  in  Cambridge 
and  very  fine.  Its  buildings  are  of  different  dates.  In  the  centre 
is  a  picturesque  fountain,  erected  by  Thomas  Neville,  master 
(i593-i6r5),  under  whose  direction  much  of  the  building  was 
carried  out.  The  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  carved  oak  fittings  within 
date  from  the  mastership  of  Richard  Bentley  (i 700-1 743).  The 
organ  is  particularly  fine.  A  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by 
Roubiliac  stands  in  the  antechapel,  and  Richard  Porson  and 
William  Whewell  are  buried  here.  The  hall  on  the  west  of  the 
court  is  Neville's  work  (1605),  and  very  beautiful.  The  second 
court  is  also  his  foundation  and  bears  his  name.  The  library 
c n  the  west  side  is  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Its  interior 
is  excellent,  and  besides  busts  of  some  of  the  vast  number  of 
himous  men  connected  with  Trinity,  it  contains  a  statue  of'Lord 
Byron  by  the  Danish  sculptor  Thorvaldsen.  The  New  Court, 
Gothic  in  style,  was  begun  In  1823.  The  beautiful  grounds  and 
walks  of  the  college  extend  down  to  and  beyond  the  river. 
The  college  has  extended  its  buildings  to  the  opposite  side  of 
Trinity  Street,  where  the  two  courts  known  as  WhcwcU's  Hostel 
we^  built  (c.  x86o)  at  the  charge  of  Dr  William  Whewell  during 
his  mastership.  The  eminent  alumni  of  this  great  college  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  selection. 

Trinity  Hall,  which  Ues  near  the  river,  south  of  Trinity,  was 
founded  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1350.  On 
the  site  there  had  been,  for  about  twenty  years  before  the  founda- 
tion ,  a  house  of  monastic  students  from  Ely.  Tlie  present  college 
is  alone  in  preserving  the  term  Hall  in  its  title,  llie  foundation 
consists  of  a  master  and  thirteen  fellows,  and  the  study  of  law, 
which  the  founder  had  especially  In  mind,  is  provided  for  by 
lectureships,  and  not  less  than  three  studentships  tenable  by 
graduates  of  the  college.  The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part 
modem  or  modernized,  but  the  interior  of  the  library  well 
preserves  its  character  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
'  Of  the  churches  of  Cambridge  one  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  church  of  the  university,  namely  Great  St  Mary's,  which 

_^      stands  in  the  centre  of  Uie  town,  between  King's 

bUmHi   ^Ande  and  Market  HiU.    It  is  a  fine  Perpendicular 

structure,  founded  in  1478;  but  the  tower  was  not 

completed  until  x6o8.    Some  Decorated  details  are  preserved 

from  a  fonner  building.    Tbe  university  preachers  deliver  their 


sermons  in  this  church,  but  It  was  formerly  the  meeting-phoe 
of  the  university  for  the  transaction  of  business,  for  learned 
dispuUtions  and  for  secular  festivals.  The  "Cambridge 
chimes  "  struck  by  the  clock  are  famous,  and  a  curfew  is  rang 
each  evening  on  the  great  bell.  Tlie  Senate  House,  standing 
opposite  Great  St  Mary's,  dates  from  1730  and  is  classical  in 
style.  The  buildings  of  the  university  library,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  enclose  two  quadrangles,  and  in  part  occupy  the  site 
of  the  old  court  of  King's  College.  One  of  the  quadrangles 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  schoob  or  lecture  rooms,  but  as 
the  library  grew  it  usurped  their  place.  Important  modem  ad- 
ditions date  from  1842,  1864  and  1888.  The  facade  of  the  old 
schools  is  an  excellent  work  of  1758.  The  library  is  one  of  those 
which  is  entitled  to  receive,  under  the  Copyright  Act,  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Fitxwilliaxn 
Museum,  a  massive  classical  building,  was  begun  in  1837  to 
cohtain  the  bibliographical  and  art  collection  bequeathed  by 
Richard,  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  In  x8i6.  The  museum  of 
archaeology  (classical,  general  and  local,  1884),  is  connected 
with  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The  Pitt  Press  (1833),  bousing 
the  university  printing  establishment,  was  begun  out  of  the 
residue  of  a  fund  for  erecting  the  statues  of  William  Pitt  in 
Hanover  Square,  London,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  It  stands 
near  Pembroke,  Pitt's  college.  The  Selwyn  Divinity  School 
(1879),  opposite  St  John's  College,  was  built  largely  at  the  charge 
of  Dr  William  Selwyn,  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity. 
The  museums  and  lecture  rooms  (begun  in  1863)  are  extensi\'e 
buildings  on  each  side  of  Downing  Street.  Included  in  these 
are  the  museum  of  zoology,  which  had  its  origin  in  collections 
made  by  Sir  Busick  Hsirwood,  professor  of  anatomy  in 
X  785-1814,  and  contains  the  collection  of  fiishes  made  by 
Charles  Darwin  in  the  ship  "Beagle";  the  medical  school, 
botanical  museum  and  herbarium,  inineralogical  museum, 
engineering  laboratory  (1894),  optical  and  astronomical  lecture 
room,  chemical  laboratory  (1887),  and  the  Cavenduh  laboratory 
for  phydcal  research  (1874),  the  gift  of  William  Cavendish, 
7th  duke  of  Devonshire  and  chancellor  of  the  university.  The 
Sedgwick  (geological  Museum,  opened  by  King  Edward  VII. 
in  X904,  commemorates  Adam  Sedgwick,  Woodwardian  pro- 
fessor of  geology,  and  originated  in  the  collections  of  IJr 
John  Woodward  (d.  X7?8).  Adjoining  this  building,  in  Down- 
ing Street  b  the  law  library,  founded  on  a  bequest  from  Miss 
Rebecca  Flower  Squire  (d.  1898)  with  the  law  schooL  The 
observatory  (1824)  b  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  Mad- 
ingley  Road,  and  the  botanic  garden  (founded  1762,  and  removed 
to  its  present  site  in  1831)  borders  Trumpington  Road.  The 
dub-rooms  and  debating  hall  of  the  Cambridge  Union  Society 
are  adjacent  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  church. 

The  non-coUegiate  students  of  the  university  (i^  those  who 
receive  the  university  education  and  possess  the  same  status  as 
collegiate  students  without  belonging  to  any  college)  have 
lecture  and  other  rooms  and  a  library  in  Fitzwilliam  Hall.  Thb 
body  was  created  in  1869.  The  students  reside  in  lodgings. 
There  are  two  women's  colleges — Girton,  established  in  X873  on 
the  north-western  outskirts  of  the  town,  having  been  previously 
opened  at  Hitchin  In  1869,  and  Newnham  (1875),  originally  (1873) 
a  hall  of  residence  for  students  attending  spedal  lectures  for 
women.  Among  other  educational  establishments  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  Leys  school,  founded  In  1875  byprominent  Wes- 
leyans  for  non-sectarian  education,  and  the  Perse  School,  an 
andent  foundation  remodelled  in  X902. 

Out  of  a  number  of  andent  churches  in  Cambridge,  two, 
besides  Great  St  Mary's,  deserve  specbl  notice.  In  St  Bene- 
dict's or  Benet's,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Corpus  College,  the  tower  b  of 
great  interest,  being  the  oldest  surviving  building  in 
Cambridge,  of  pre-Norman  workmanship,  having  rude 
ornamentation  on  the  exterior  and  the  tower  arch  within.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Bridge  Street  b  one  bf  the  four 
andent  round  churches  In  England.  Its  supposed  date  b  1x30- 
1x40,  but  althoui^  It  b  doubtless  to  be  assodated  with  the 
Knights  Templars,  the  drcumstances  of  its  foundation  are  not 
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Tbe  cluncel  is  practically  a  modem  reconstruction, 
aoc  an  extcnvve  restoration,  which  has  been  adversely  criticised, 
«u  applied  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  to  the  whole 
fabric  in  1841.  At  several  of  the  villages  neighbouring  or 
sahzrbon  to  Cambridge  there  are  churches  of  interest,  as  at 
Oestcrton,  Trumpington,  Grantchester  (where  the  name  indi- 
oies  a  Roman  station,  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  remains), 
Fm  Ditton  and  Barnwell,  near  which  is  the  Norman  Sturbridge 
ciapeL  In  Cambridge  itself  there  is  a  Norman  house,  much 
alered,  whldtk  by  a  tradition  of  unknown  origin  bears  the  name 
<y'  the  SthocIL  of  Pythagoras. 
The  univefsity  is  a  corporate  body,  including  all  the  colleges. 
^,  however,  are  also  corporations  in  themselves,  and  have 
their  own  statutes,  but  they  are  further  subject  to  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  university.  The  university 
statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  only  replaced  in 
1858.  The  statutes  as  revised  by  a  commission  in 
that  year  were  soon  found  to  require  emendation;  in 
1S73  another  commnsion  was  appointed,  and  in  1883  new 
statutes  received  the  approval  of  the  queen  in  council.  The 
head  of  the  university  is  the  chancellor.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
cniveisxty,  of  hi^  rank  and  position,  elected  by  the  senate. 
Being  ceneially  non-resident,  he  delegates  his  administrative 
duties  to  tbe  vice-chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of  a  college,  and 
is  elected  for  one  year  by  the  senate.  The  principal  executive 
oficers  under  the  vice-chancellor  are  as  follows.  The  two 
proctors  have  as  their  main  duty  that  of  disciplinary  officers 
over  the  members  of  the  university  in  statu  pupiilari.  In  each 
year  two  colleges  nominate  one  proctor  each,  according  to  a 
fixed  rotation  whi(^  gives  the  larger  colleges  a  more  frequent 
dbakt  than  the  smaller.  The  proctors  are  assisted  by  four 
tffo-proctors.  The  public  orator  is  the  spokesman  of  the  senate 
spoQ  such  public  occasions  as  the  conferring  of  honorary 
degrees.  The  librarian  has  charge  of  the  university  library. 
The  rc^strary,  with  his  assistant,  records  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  &c.,  and  has  charge  of  documents.  The  university 
ictoras  two  members  to  parliament,  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  senate.  Tbe  dianoellor  and  sex  wi  (elected  by  the  senate) 
form  a  court  for  offences  against  the  university  statutes  by 
Bembets  not  m  staht  pupiilari.  The  chancellor  and  six  heads  of 
collets,  appointed  by  the  senate,  form  a  court  of  discipline  for 
■emheis  «•  slalm  pupiilari. 

The  senate  in  congregation  is  the  legislative  body.  Those  who 
Uve  votes  in  it  are  the  chancellor,  vice<hancellor,  doctors  of 
«— .^  divinity,  bw,  medicine;  science,  letters  and  music, 
and  masters  of  art,  law,  surgery  and  music.  The 
coBDcil  of  the  senate,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
foer  heads  of  colleges,  four  professors  and  eight  other  members 
D<  the  senate  chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor,  brings  all  proposals 
(called  Graces)  before  the  senate.  The  revenues  of  the  university 
an  derived  chiefly  from  fees  at  matriculation,  for  certain  ez- 
UBmations,  and  for  degrees,  from  a  tax  upon  all  members  of  the 
esBfexsity,  and  from  contributions  by  the  colleges,  together  with 
the  profits  of  the  University  Press.  A  financial  boii  rd ,  consisting 
of  ^  vice-chancellor  ex  officio  and  certain  elected  members, 
adafaisters  the  finances  of  the  university.  There  are  boards  for 
«ach  of  the  various  faculties,  and  a  General  Board  of  Studies, 
vith  the  vice-chancellor  at  the  head.  There  are  university 
^teasois,  leaders  or  lecturers  in  a  btrge  number  of  subjects. 
The  oldest  professorship  is  the  Lady  Margaret  professorship  of 
^fivinity,  instituted  by  the  founders  of  Christ's  and  St  John's 
Colleges  in  1502.  In  1540  Henry  VIII.  founded  the  regius 
prolessofshtps  of  divinity,  dvil  law,  physic,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  head  of  a  college  generally  bears  the  title  of  master,  as 
■dicated  above  in  the  account  of  the  several  colleges.    It  has 
also  been  seen  that  the  foundation  of  each  college 
indades  a  certain  number  of  fellows  and  scholars. 
The  affairs  of  the  college  are  managed  by  the  head  and 
tbe  fellows,  or  a  committee  of  fellows.    The  schobtrs 
and  other  memben  in  statu  pupi^ri  are  generally 
colkctivtly  undergraduates.    Those  who  receive  no 
Und  therefore  'pay  the  full  fees)  are  technically 


called  pensioners,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  undeigraduates. 
Another  group  of  students  receiving  emoluments  are  termed 
sizars;  the  primary  object  of  sizarships  is  to  open  the  university 
course  to  men  of  limited  means.  The  title  of  fellow-commoners 
belongs  to  wealthy  students  who  pay  q>ecial  fees  and  have  the 
right  of  dining  at  the  fellows'  tables.  This  class  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist.  As  regards  his  work,  the  undergraduate  in 
college  is  tinder  the  intimate  direction  of  his  tutor;  the  discip- 
linary officer  in  college  is  the  dean.  Besides  the  foundation 
scholarships  in  each  college  there  are  generally  certain  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  founded  by  private  or  special  benefactions; 
these  are  frequently  awarded  for  the  encouragement  of  specific 
branches  of  study,  or  are  confined  wholly,  or  by  preference,  to 
students  from  certain  schools. 

The  total  number  of  students  is  about  3000.  The  colleges 
cannot  accommodate  this  number,  so  that  a  student  commonly 
spends  some  part  of  his  residence  in  lodgings,  which  kmi#> 
are  licensed  by,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  university  0am  sad 
authorities.  Such  residence  Implies  no  sacrifice  of  •««'••• 
membership  of  a  college.  There  are  three  terms-  "^ 
Michaelmas  (October),  Lent  and  Easter  (summer).  They 
include  together  not  less  than  227  days,  though  the  actual  period 
of  residence  for  undergraduates  is  about  24  weeks  annually. 
Undergraduates  usually  begin  residence  in  Michaelmas  term. 
An  elementary  examination  or  other  evidence  of  qualification  is 
required  for  admission  to  a  college.  After  nine  terms'  (three 
yean')  residence  an  undergraduate  can  take  the  fint  degree,  that 
of  bachelor  of  arts  (b.a.).  The  examinations  required  for  the 
ordinary  b.a.  degree  are — (i)  Previous  examination  or  Little-go 
(usually  taken  in  the  first  term  of  residence  or  at  least  in  the  first 
year),  including  classics,  mathematics  and  a  gospel  in  Greek  and 
Faley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ^  or  an  additional  Greek  or  Latin 
classic  and  logic.  (2)  General  examination  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  with  a  portion  of  Engli^  hbtory,  &c.  (3)  Special 
examination  in  a  subject  other  than  classical  or  mathematical. 
Candidates  for  honours  are  required  to  pass  the  Previous examina-^ 
tion  with  certain  additional  subjects;  they  then  have  only  a 
"  tripos  "examination  in  one  of  the  following  subjects — mathe- 
matics, classics,  moral  sciences,  natural  sciences,  theology,  law, 
history,  oriental  languages,  medieval  and  modem  languages, 
mechanical  sciences,  economics.  The  mathematical  tripos  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which,  down  to  1909,  the 
candidates  were  classed  in  the  result  as  Wranglers,  Senior 
Optimes  and  Junior  Optimes.  There  was  also  an  individual 
order  of  merit,  the  most  proficient  candidate  being  phiced  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  Senx>r  Wrangler.  But  in  1906  a  number  of 
important  reforms  of  this  tripos  were  proposed  by  the  Mathe- 
matical Board,  and  among  these  the  abolition  of  the  individual 
order  of  merit  was  recommended  and  passed  by  the  senate.  It 
is  not  employed  in  any  oth^r  tripos.  The  classical  tripos  is  also 
in  two  parts,  to  the  second  of  which  certain  kindred  subjects  are 
added  (ancient  philosophy,  history,  &c.).  Individual  order  of 
merit  is  not  observed  in  either  part,  the  candidates  being  grouped 
in  classes.  There  are  a  large  number  of  univeraity  prizes  and 
scholarships  on  special  foundations.  Such  are  the  Smith's  prizes 
for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  on  the  foundation 
(1768)  of  Robert  Smith,  master  of  Trinity,  awarded  up  to  r883 
after  examination,  but  since  then  for  an  essay  on  some  branch  of 
each  subject,  and  the  Chancellor's  medals,  of  which  two  have 
been  awarded  annually  in  classics  since  the  foundation  of  the 
prizes  In  1 751  by  Tliomas  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  university  may  adopt  as  affiliated  colleges  institutions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire  which 
fulfil  certain  conditions  as  to  the  education  of  adult 
students.  Attendance  at  these  institutions  b  counted  as 
equivalent  to  a  certain  period  of  residence  at  Cambridge 
University  in  the  event  of  a  student  wishing  to  pursue  his  work 
here.  There  are  over  twenty  such  affiliated  colleges.  There  are 
also,  in  England,  certain  "  afiSUiated  centres."  These  are  towns 
in  which  there  is  no  affiliated  college,  but  students  who  have 
there  attended  a  course  of  educatton  managed  in  connexion 
with  the  university  by  a  committee  may  enter  the  university 
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with  piivilcia  (imiUT  to  (Imk  enjoyed  by  aiudenu  from 
■ffiUtwd  college). 

The  principal  social  function  of  the  univeniiy  [i  Ihe  "  M»y 
Week  "  It  the  cIom  of  the  Euter  term.  It  acliully  uka  place 
jl  I   tn Juneandlutilongerthana week.    ThcieuAgreaL 

^^  influi  of  viiilon  into  Cunbridgc  for  this  occuion. 

The  6nt  four  days  are  occupied  by  the  college  boat-raca  on  the 
Com,  antt  on  subsequent  days  there  arc  college  bails,  concerts^ 
theatrical  perfonniuces  and  other  eotenainmenta.  On  the 
Tuesday  aflei  the  races  there  is  a  Congiegaiion,  at  which  pti« 
eiercuei  are  redted,  and  usually,  but  not  invariably,  a  numbtt 
-        ■  ■  nenbyin-      ' 


Ihc  annual  Cambnilit  Viticeriily  CaUmiir  and  Tfa  ^ln^iili'  Ili:ii- 
teat  In  Ike  UniKriily  ari  Culliits  of  CambHdH:  tee  alio  R.  M  illii 
and  J.  W.  Clack,  ArdiMdiml  HuUry  ef  lit  IfnittTSily  aj  CamiriJif 
(j  voU..  Cambridge,  i«86);  j.  BaHMuliinger.  «;.toryo/Ifa  L„f 
wtriili  itT  Camtr^t'  1"^  '"  Eailitn  Tma  u  lit  Aatnicn  >J 
ai^l  I.  0  vola,  lS7]-l«&t^  third  vd.,  ion);  and  •mall'l 
ttiMry  if  Camliniri,  m  Longman't  '-Epoch"  Serin  (laKSI 
J.  W.  ttirk,  Otmbriltl.  llitHmcal  nmd  FiciHrritiu  (London,  1^90) 
T.  O.  AtkiRKn,  Oi-ariif  Dmnbat  enJ  UlMOriUcd,  villi  irT<r> 
dacclon  by  J.  W.  Clar*  (London.  Ito);  F.  W.  Maitbiid.  TBa«ih.p 
■■d  £>nwi)l  (CanbridKr,  1808);  C.  W.  Stubbi,  Cumbrklti.  in 
"  Mediaenl  Towns"  series  (London,  looj);    Arthur  Cray,  TU 

DtuilOrlintdlluT  '- '■  ...     ^      ...   . 

AntiqunrUn  §«■..  1 


.,  ...    jr  Cray,  I 

ndtf  (publkatiofli  of  the  Cimb- 
T  ,  Cimbridir.  ivfl);  J.  W,  T 
fl^r»r4-H<  KarahriJE-.  19071; 


CAHBRIDOE.  a  city  and  the  county-teal  of  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Choptaok  river,  near  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  about  60  m.  S.E.  of  Bsllimoie.  Fop.  (iS«a)  4191; 
(1900)  5747  (jo58beingnegroa);(  1910)  6407.  Ills  served  by  the 
Cambridge  branch  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balthnore  k  Washing- 
ton railway  (Pennsylvania  railway),  which  connecta  with  the 
niain  bnc  aC  Seaford,  jo  m.  distant,  and  with  the  Baltimore, 
Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  at  Hutlock,  16  m.  dislaali  and  by 
itesmen  ot  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  It  Atlantic  railway 
company.  It  is  a  business  centre  for  the  prosperous  fanning 
region  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  is  *  shipping  point  for 
oysters  and  fish;  among  its  manulaclurel  are  canned  fruits 
and  vegelablo,  flour,  hominy,  phosphates,  underveai  and 
lumber.     Cambridge  wa»  founded  — 


rteredai 


:yin  : 


CAMBRIDGB,  a  city  and  one  of  (be  county-Kats  o{  Hiddlesei 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  Charles  river, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  of  wMch  it  is  in  eflect  a  part,  although 
under  separate  govenunenC  Pop.  (iB&>)  s  1,669;  {'890) 
70,oiB;  (1900)  gt,886;  (1910  censui)  104,839.  Ot  the 
total  population  in  1900,  30,446  were  foreign.bom.  including 
ii,i]j  Irish,  9(ii3EDgiish  Canadians,  1944  En^iah,  14S3  French 
Canadians  and  1584  Swedish;  and  M,>°o  were  of  foreign 
parentage  (both  parents  foieigD-bam),  including  14,961  ol  Irish 
parentage,  9819  ol  English-Canadian  parentage,  ijg?  of  English 
parentage,  and  iiSSoI  French-Canadian  parentage.  Cambridge 
is  entered  directly  by  only  one  railway,  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
The  township,  now  practically  built  over  by  the  city,  contained 
originally  Kvenl  separate  villages,  Ihc  names  of  which  are  still 
used  as  a  convenience  in  designating  corresponding  secliont  oi 
the  municipallly:  Old  Cambridge,  North  Cambridge,  Cam- 
bridgrport  and  East  Cambridge,  the  last  two  being  manulaclur- 
ing  and  commercial  dismcls. 

Old  Cambridge  is  noted  as  the  scat  ot  Harvi 


a  literal 


Radcli 


(1879),  for  women,  practically  a  part  of  Harvard;  an  Episcopal 
Tlieolc^csl  School  (1S67},  and  the  New  Church  (Sweden borgiin 
or  New  Jerusalem)  Tbeolo^cal  School  (ift66)  are  other  educa- 

was  removed  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  a  Congregational 
'  in  chartCRd  in  iSoT.  opened  in  Aadever,  UuMcbuMttt, 


et  [a  190T).   IU1 


famous  tbcologia]  iu 

lions  in  the  United  Stales;  il  grew  oul  ol  the  Ihedocical  tacbat 
previously  given  in  Phillips  Academy,  and  was  fovnded  b>'  [he 
widow  of  LL-Govemor  Samuel  Phillipi,  ber  son  John  Fh3ipi 
and  Sunuel  Abbot  (1731-1811)-    The  Inttrucuon  was  nmn^ 
Calvinittlc  in  the  earlier  period,  but  the  Kmioaiy  has  (loi; 
been  "  equally  open  to  Proteatanti  ot  every  dawminalim 
Very  hlxral  aid  it  given  to  sludenlt,  and  there  is  do  chirgi  I 
tuition.    The  BUJialkca  Sacra,  founded  in  1843  by  Edwa 
Robinson  and  in  1S44  laken  over  by  Profcsun  Beta  B,  Ednri 
and  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  the.4n.fjKr  Knien  [i8a4-i893>,  hi" 
been  the  organs  ol  the  scmiaary.     In  ig86  some  of  its  pralesKr 
published  PragmsiH  Orlkadaxy,  a  book  which  made  a  great  ui 
by  iu  liberal  tone,  its  opposition  to  supemaiuialiun  and  it 
evident  trend  toward  the  methods  oi  German"  bi«^  ciitidsa.' 
Legal  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  five  prolesaors,  after  lb 
publication  of  this  book,  failed;  and  Ihdr  successful  defeixt 
helped  to  secure  greater  freedom  in  thought  and  in 
in    American    Presbyterian    and    Congregational    Ihceloficil 
■eminaiie*.    The   teminary   b   now   affiliated    with   Harvinl 
Univenily,  though  it  remains  independent  and  automrnoos         ' 

CambHdge  is  a  typical  New  En^nd  city,  built  up  in  detached 
residences,  with  irregular  streets  pleasantly  shaded,  and  t 
considerable  wealth  of  historic  and  bterary  associations.  There 
are  many  reminders  of  the  long  history  of  Harvard,  and  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  Cambridge  was  the  site  at  the  canp  of 
the  first  American  army,  at  the  outbreak  ot  the  war,  and  Imn 
il  went  the  detachment  which  Intteoched  on  Bunker's  Uill. 
Itere  are  the  Apthorp  House  (built  in  1760],  in  which  General 
Burgoyne  and  his  officers  were  lodged  as  prisoners  of  war  lb 
1777;  the  elm  under  which,  according  to  tradition,  Washingum 
look  command  of  the  Continental  Army  on  the  3rd  of  July  1775: 
the  old  Vaasallor  Cralgie  House  (1759),  where  Washington  liitd 
in  1775-1776,  and  which  was  later  the  home  of  Edwaid  Everett, 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Jared  Sparks  and  (!a]7-iSSi)  Henry  W 
Longfellow.  Elbridge  Gerry  Uved  and  James  RuhcU  Lowell 
was  bom,  lived  and  died  in"  Elmwood"  (built  In  1767);  Oliver 
Wendell  Hohnea  was  bom  In  Cambridge  also;  John  Fi^e.  the 

lions,  attractive  and  Important  for  those  interested  in  Amerioo 

scholars  and  other  men  and  women  of  fame.  Cambridge  is 
one  of  the  few  American  cities  possessing  a  crematorium  (iocs). 
The  munldptd  water-works  are  excellent.  A  handsome  bridge 
joining  Cambridgeport  lo  Boston  (cost  about  t),>;o,oao)  wu 
opened  late  in  1906.  Fotir  other  bridges  span  the  Qurtes  river 
between  the  two  dtica.  A  dam  between  East  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  traversed  by  a  roadway  150  ft.  wide,  was  in  the  process 
ot  construction  in  1907;  and  an  eilension  of  the  Boston  subway 
into  Cambridge  to  the  grounds  of  Harvard  University,  a  distanic 
of  about  3  m.,  was  projected.  The  dly  government  is  admini- 
stered almost  entirely  under  the  state  dvil-iervicc  taws,  Cim- 
bridge  having  been  a  leader  In  the  adoption  of  its  provisions. 
A  non-partisan  association  for  political  reform  did  excellent 
work  from  1S90  to  1900,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a  non- 
partisan party.  Since  1SS7  the  city  has  declared  yearly  by 
increasing  majorities  tor  piobibilioa  ot  the  liquor  traffic.    The 

(cost  ti3J,ooo]  and  public  blirary  (as  well  as  a  manual  Iraioing 
school)  were  given  to  the  city  by  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  a  one- 
time resident,  whose  benefactions  to  Cambridge  aggregated 
in  value  1650,000.  Cambridge  has  many  manufacturing  esLab- 
lishments,  and  lo  1905  the  city's  factory  products  were  valued 
Bt  (41,407,064,  an  increase  of  4J-8%  over  their  value  in  1900 
The  principal  manufactures  are  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
products,  foundry  and  machioe-shop  products,  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  rubber  belting  and  hose,  printing  and  publishing  products, 
carpentering,  pianos  and  organs,  contecliouery  and  furniture. 
Cambridge  is  one  of  Ihe  chief  publishing  centres  of  the  counliy. 
The  lai  valuation  of  property  in  1906  ($105,153,135)  was  more 
than  tiooD  per  inhabitant. 
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CmbcM^  is  "  one  of  the  few  American  towns  that  may  be 
sud  o  have  owed  their  veiy  name  and  existence  to  the  pursuit 
<rf  ieten  '*  (T.  W.  Higginson).  Its  site  was  selected  in  1630 
19^  Gbvonor  ^l^throp  and  oUiers  as  smtable  for  fortifications 
aad  iefcBce,  and  it  was.  intended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the 
Maaadiu»tts  Bay  Colony;  but  as  Boston's  peninsular  position 
l^vr  it  the  advantage  in  commexce  and  in  defence  against  the 
T;w&iM^  the  plan  fell  throo|^,  although  up  to  1638  various 
Kaaons  of  the  general  court  and  particular  courts  were  held 
betr.  The  township  records  (pubUshed)  axe  continuous  since 
16.^.  A  dtiect  tax  for  the  wooden  "  pallysadoe  "  about  Cam- 
bdigt  fed  the  township  of  Watertown  in  1632  to  make  the  first 
fmtcsit  in  America  against  taxation  without  representation. 
Tie  settleoMnt  was  first  known  as  the  "  New  Towne/'  but  in 
1638  was  named  Cambridge  in  honour  of  the  English  Cambridge, 
i4kere  sevetal  score  of  the  firrt  immigrants  to  the  colony  were 
idocated.  Tlie  oldest  college  in  Ame^ca  (Harvard)  was  founded 
Ven  in  1636^  In  1639  there  was  set  up  in  Cambridge  the  first 
priatiDg  pscsB  of  Bri^Bh  North  America  (Boston  having  none 
aaH  1676).  Other  notable  dates  in  history  are  1637  and  1647, 
when  genexal  synods  of  New  England  diurches  met  at  Cambridge 
to  Kttfe  dispated  doctrine  and  define  orthodoxy;  the  departure 
for  CoBnecticnt  of  Thomas  Hooker's  congregation  in  1636;  the 
neeting  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  present  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth,  1779-1780;  the  separation  of  the  Con- 
firgptiftwaHrtf  and  Unitarians  of  the  first  parish  churdi,  in  1829; 
4ad  the  grant  of  a  city  charter  in  1846.  The  origiiuil  township 
of  Cambridge  was  very  large,  and  there  have  beoi  successively 
detached  from  it,  Newton  (1691),  Lexington  (17x3),  Brighton 
(1337)  and  Arlington  (1867). 

See  Locus  R..Pa^  History  ef  Cambridgt,  AfasuxchuseliSt  16^0- 


i»  CMmbridge  (Cambridge.  1907.) 


CAMBBIDGIL  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Guernsey  county, 
(Sao.  VSJL,  on  Wills  Creek,  about  75  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
fop.  (1890)  4361;  (1900)  824Z,  of  whom  407  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  xi,3a7<  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  8; 
Otia  and  dw  Fomsylvania  railways,  and  is  connected  by  an 
electric  line  with  Byesville  (pop.  in  1910,  3x56),  about  7  m.  S. 
Ciabridge  is  built  on  a  hill  about  800  ft.  above  aea-Ievel. 
Ikete  is  a  public  library.  Coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  clay  and  iron 
tie  faund  in  the  vidnity,  and  among  the  dt/s  manufactures  are 
ina,  steel,  glass,  fumituie  and  pottery.  The  value  of  its 
hdocy  products  in  1905  was  $2^0,9x7.  The  munidpality 
ovos  and  operates  the  water-works.  Cambridge  was  first  settled 
a  1798  by  emigrants  from  the  island  of  Guernsey  (whence  the 
saise  of  the  county);  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  x8o6;  was 
bccKpocated  as  n  village  in  1837;  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 

01893.  

CimUDfiB  PLATONinS,  a  school  of  philosophico-religious 
tbakets  «hi^  flourished  mainly  at  Cambridge  University  in  the 
nood  half  of  the  17th  century.  The  founder  was  Benjamin 
V^dicote  and  the  chief  members  were  Ralph  Cudworth, 
Sidaid  Comberland,  Joseph  Glanvill,  Henry  More  and  John 
Netxii  (see  aepaxate  articles).  Other  less  important  members 
«ese  Nathanad  Culverwel  (d.  i6sx?),  Thcophilus  Gale  (X628- 
167S),  John  Poidage  (x6o7-i68z),  George  Rust  (d.  1670),  John 
Saith  (16x8-1653)  and  John  Worthington  (x6x8-x67x).  They 
RpRsmted  libenJ  thooight  at  the  time  and  were  generally 
bowD  tt  Lntitadinaxiaiis.  Their  views  were  due  to  a  reaction 
i^iiast  thxee  main  tendencies  in  contemporary  English  thought: 
tW  Bcerdotalism  of  Laud  and  his  followers,  the  obscurantist 
Mctiries  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes. 
1^  oonsiBt  chiefly  of  a  reconciliation  between  reason  and 
tt^ioa,  resulting  in  a  generally  tolerant  spirit.  They  tend 
1^71  to  mystidim  and  the  oomtemi^tion  of  things  transcen- 
<SataL  In  qjtte  of  inaccuracy  and  the  lack  of  critical  capadty 
ia  dealing  with  their  audiorities  both  andent  and  modem,  the 
Ctafaridge  FlataDlsts  exerrised  a  valuable  influence  on  English 
iMflfy  and  thon^t  in  genenJ.    Their  chief  contributions  to 


thought  were  Cudworth's  theory  of  the  "  phstic  nature  *'  of 
God,  More's  elaborate  mysticism,  Norris's  appreciation  of  Male- 
branche,  Glanvill's  conception  of  scepticism  as  an  aid  to  Faith, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  harmony  of  Faith  and  Reason  elaborated 
by  Culverwd.  The  one  doctrine  on  whidi  they  all  combined  to 
lay  eq)ecial  emphasis  was  the  absolute  existence  of  right  and 
wrong  quite  apart  from  the  theory  of  divine  authority.  Their 
chief  authorities  were  Phito  and  the  Neo-platonists  (between 
whom  they  made  no  adequate  distinction),  and  among  noodem 
philosophers,  Descartes,  Malebrandie  and  Boehme.  From  thesp 
sources  they  attempted  to  evolve  a  philosophy  of  reli^on, 
which  would  not  only  refute  the  views  of  Hobbes,  but  would 
also  free  theology  finally  from  the  errors  of  scholasticism, 
without  plunging  it  in  the  newer  dangers  of  unfettered  rational- 
ism (see  EiHics). 

See  Tulloch.  Rational  Theotofj  in,  Endand  iH  Ihe  17th  Century; 
Hallam,  Literature  df  Eurofe  (chap,  on  Phfloeophy  from  1650  to  1700 ; 
Hunt,  Rdinous  ThouffU  tn-Enebind;  von  Stein,  Sieben  BUcker  zur 
Ceschichte  aes  PkUontsmus  (i8oa),  and  works  on  individual  philo- 
sophers appended  to  biographies. 

CAMBRIDOESHIRB,  an  eastern  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Lincolnshire,  £.  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  S.  by  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  W.  by  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire  and 
Northamptonshire.  The  area  is  858'9  sq.  m.  The  greater  part 
of  the  county  falls  within  the  district  of  the  Fens,  and  is  flat, 
elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  and  intersected  with 
innumerable  drainage  charmels.  The  physical  characteristics  of 
this  district,  and  the  history  of  its  reclamation  from  a  marshy 
and  in  great  part  uninhabitable  condition,  fall  for  consideration 
under  the  heading  Fens.  Except  in  the  south  of  the  county  the 
scenery  of  the  flat  land  is  hardly  ever  varied  by  rising  ground  or 
wood,  and  owes  the  attraction  it  possesses  rather  to  individuality 
than  to  beauty.  At  the  south-eastern  and  southern  boundaries, 
and  to  the  west  of  Cambridge,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Cam  on 
the  north,  the  land  rises  in  gentle  undulations;  but  for  the  rest, 
such  elevations  as  the  Gog  Magog  Hills,  S.E.  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  gentle  hillock  on  which  the  dty  of  Ely  stands,  are  isolated 
and  conspicuous  from  afar.  The  prindpd  riven  are  thi  Ouse 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  south  and  centre,  and  the  Nene! 
in  the  north;  the  greater  part  of  the  waten  of  both  these 
riven  within  Cambridgeshire  flow  in  artificial  channels,  of 
which  those  for  the  Ouse,  two  great  paxaUd  cuts  between 
Earith  and  Denver  Sluice,  in  Norfolk,  called  the  Bedford 
Rivers,  form  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  drainage  of 
the  county.  The  old  main  channd  of  the  Ouse,  from  Ely 
downward  to  Denver  (bdow  which  are  tidal  waten),  is  filled 
chiefly  by  the  waten  of  the  Cam  or  Granta,  which  joins  the 
Ouse  3  m.  above  Ely,  the  Lark  (which  with  its  feeder,  the 
Keimett,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  coimty  with.  Suffolk  for  a 
considerable  distance)  and  the  Little  Ouse,  forming  part  of  the  - 
boundary  with  Norfolk. 

Geology. — By  its  geolt^cal  features,  -Cambridgeshire  is 
divisible  into  three  well-marked  regions;  in  the  south  and 
south-east  are  the  low  uplands  formed  by  the  Chalk;  north  of 
this,  but  best  developed  in  the  south-west,  is  a  clay  and  greensand 
area;  all  the  remaining  portion  is  alluvial  Fenland.  The  general 
strike  of  the  rocks  is  along  a  south-west  and  north-east  line,  the 
dip  is  south-easterly.  The  oldest  rock  is  the  Jurassic  Oxford 
Clay,  which  appean  as  an  irregular  strip  of  devated  flat  ground 
reaching  from  Croxton  by  Conington  and  Fenny  Drayton  to 
Willin^am  and  Rampton.  Eastward  and  northward  it  no  doubt 
forms  the  floor  of  the  Fen  country,  and  at  Thomey  and  Whittlesea 
small  patches  rise  like  islands,  through  the  level  fen  alluvium. 
The  Coralline  Oolite,  with  the  Elsworth  or  St  Ives  rock  at  the 
base,  occura  as  a  small  patch,  covered  by  Greensand,  at  Upware, 
whence  many  fossils  have  been  obtained;  elsewhere  its  place  b 
taken  by  the  Ampthill  Clays,  which  are  passage  beds  between  the 
Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays.  The  hitter  clay  Ucs  in  a  narrow 
strip  by  Papworth  St  Agnes,  Oakington  and  Cottenham;  a 
large  irregular  outcrop  surrounds  Haddenham  and  Ely,  and 
similar  occurrences  are  at  March,  Chatteris  and  Manea.  Above 
the  Kimmeridge  Chiy  comes  the  Lower  Greensand,  sandy  for  the 
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greater  part,  but  here  and  there  hardened  into  the  condition 
known  as  "  Carstone,"  which  has  been  used  as  an  inferior 
building-stone.  This  formation  is  thickest  in  the  touth-west,  it 
extends  from  the  border  by  Gamlingay,  Cuzton  and  Cottenham, 
and  appears  again  in  outliers  at  Upware,  Ely  and  Haddenham. 
The  Gault  forms  a  strip  of  flat  groxmd,  4  to  6  m.  wide,  running 
roughly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  river  Cam,  from  Guilden 
Morden  throu^  Cambridge  to  Soham;  it  is  a  stiff  blue  clay 
aoo  ft.  thick  in  the  south-west,  but  is  thinner  eastward.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  chalk  is  the  Chalk  Marl,  xo  to  ao  ft.  thick,  with 
a  glauconitic  and  phosphatic  nodule-bearing  layer  at  its  base, 
known  as  the  Cambridge  Greensand.  This  bed  has  been  largely 
worked  for  the  nodules  and  for  cement;  it  contains  many 
fossils  derived  60m  the  Gault  below.  Several  outliers  of  Chalk 
Marl  lie  upon  the  Gault  west  of  the  Cam.  The  Chalk  comprises 
all  the  main  divisions  of  the  formation,  including  the  Totternhoe 
stone,  Melboum  rock  and  Chalk  rode  Much  s^adal  boulder 
clay  covers  all  the  higher  ground  of  the  county;  it  is  a  stiff 
brownish  clay  with  many  chalk  fragments  of  travelled  rocks. 
Near  Ely  there  is  a  remarkable  mass  of  chalk,  evidently  trans- 
ported by  ice,  resting  on  and  surrounded  by  boulder  clay. 
Plateau  gravel  caps  some  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  old  river  gravels 
occur  at  lower  levels  with  the  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and 
other  extinct  t"^"""'^^*^  The  low-lying  Fen  beds  are  marly  silt 
with  abxmdant  peat  beds  and  buri^  forests;  at  the  bottom  is  a 
,  gravel  layer  of  marine  origin. 

Industries, — ^The  climate  is  as  a  whole  healthy,  the  fens  being 
80  carefully  drained  that  diseases  to  which  dwellers  in  marshy 
districts  are  commonly  liable  are  practically  eliminated.  The 
land  is  veiy  fertile,  and  although  son^e  decrease  is  generally 
apparent  in  the  acreage  under  grain  crops,  Cambridgeshire  is 
one  of  the  principal  grain-producing  counties  in  England. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and  an 
unusually  snudl  proportion  is  \mder  permanent  pasture.  Wheat 
is  the  chief  grain  crop,  but  large  quantities  of  barley  and  oats  are 
also  grown.  Among  green  crops  potatoes  occupy  a  large  and 
increasing  area.  Dairy-farming  is  especially  practised  in  the 
south-west,  Inhere  the  district  of  the  Cam  valley  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Dairies;  and  much  butter  and  cheese  are  sent  to 
the  London  markets.  Sheep  are  pastured  extensively  on  the 
higher  ground,  but  the  number  of  these  and  of  cattle  for  the 
county  as  a  whole  is  not  large.  Beans  occupy  a  considerable 
acreage,  and  fruit-growing  and  market-gardenmg  are  important 
in  many  parts.  There  is  no  large  manufacturing  industry 
common  to  the  county  in  general;  among  minor  trades  brewing 
is  carried  on  at  several  places,  and  brick-making  and  lime- 
burning  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Communications. — ^The  principal  railway  serving  the  county  is 
the  Great  Eastern,  of  which  system  numerous  branch  lines  centre 
chiefly  upon  Cambridge,  Ely  and  March.  Cambridge  is  also 
served  by  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  line  from  Hitchin, 
of  the  London  k  North-Westem  from  Bletchley  and  Bedford, 
and  of  the  Midland  from  Kettering.  A  trunk  line  connecting 
the  eastern  counties  with  the  north  and  north-west  of  England 
runs  northward  from  March  under  the  joint  working  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Eastern  companies.  The  artificial  water- 
ways provide  the  county  with  an  extensive  system  of  inland 
navigation;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  industrial 
poptilation  is  employed  on  these.  In  this  connenon  the  building 
of  boats  and  barges  is  carried  on  at  several  towns. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  S49f723  acres,  with  a  population  in  x8qx  of  188,961, 
and  in  xgox  of  X90,68a.  The  ancient  county  indudes  the  two 
administrative  counties  of  Cambridge  in  the  south  and  the  Isle 
of  Ely  in  the  north.  The  liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  formerly 
of  the  independent  nature  of  a  county  palatine,  but  ceased  to 
be  so  under  acts  of  X836  and  X837.  Its  area  is  338,048  acres, 
and  that  of  the  administrative  county  of  Cambridge  3i5ti7x 
acres.  Cambridgeshire  contains  seventeen  hundreds.  The 
munidpal  boroughs  are  Cambridge,  the  county  town  (pop. 
38479),  in  the  administrative  county  of  Cambridge,  and  Wisbech 
(938X)  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.    The  other  urban  districts  are— in  the 


administrative  county  of  Cambridge,  Chesterton  (9591},  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  Chatteris  (47x1),  Ely  (7713),  March  (7565)  and 
Whittlesey  (3909).  Among  other  considerable  towns  Soiam 
(4330)  and  Littleport  (4x81),  both  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Ely. 
may  be  mentioned.  The  town  of  Newmaricet,  which,  althoi^h 
wholly  within  the  administrative  county  ot  West  Suffolk,  is 
mainly  in  the  andent  county  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  famous  for 
its  race-meetings.  The  county  is  in  the  south-eastern  droiit. 
and  assizes  are  hdd  at  Cambridge.  Each  administrative  county 
has  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  the  two  are  divided  into  tea 
petty  sessional  divisions.  The  borough  of  Cambridge  has  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  this  borough  and  Wisbech 
have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  university  d 
Cambridge  exercises  disdplinary  jurisdiction  over  its  membexs. 
There  are  168  entire  dvU  parishes  in  the  two  administraUve 
counties.  Cambridgeshire  is  almost  whoUy  in  the  diocese  of  Ely 
and  the  archdeaconries  of  Ely  and  Sudbury,  but  small  portions 
are  within  the  dioceses  of  St  Albans  and  Norwich.  There  are 
194  ecdesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  county.  The  parliamentary  divisions  are  three,  namdy, 
Northern  or  Wisbech,  Western  or  Chesterton,  and  Eastern  or 
Newmarket,  each  returning  one  member.  The  county  also 
contains  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Cambridge,  retiiming 
one  member;  and  the  university  of  Cambridge  letunts  two 
members. 

History. — ^The  earliest  English  settlements  in  what  b  now 
Cambridgeshire  were  made  about  the  6th  century  by  bands  ol 
Engles,  who  pushed  their  way  up  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam,  and 
established  themsdves  in  the  fen-district,  where  they  became 
known  as  the  Gyrwas,  the  districts  corresponding  to  the  modem 
counties  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridgeshire  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  lands  of  the  North  Gyrwas*  and  the  Souih 
Gyrwas  respectively.  At  this  period  the  fen-district  stretched 
southward  as  far  as  Cambridge,  and  the  essential  unity  which 
it  preserved  is  illustrated  later  by  its  inclusion  under  one 
sheriff,  chosen  in  successive  years  from  Cambridgeshire  proper, 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Huntingdonshire.  In  656  numerous  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  were  induded  in  the  endowment 
of  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  and  in  the  same  century  religioxis 
houses  were  established  at  Ely  and  Thomey,  both  of  which, 
however,  were  destroyed  during  the  Danish  invasions  of  the 
9th  century.  After  the  treaty  of  Wedmore  the  district  became 
part  of  the  Danelaw.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  by  Edward 
in  the  xoth  century  it  was  induded  in  East  Anglia,  but  in  the 
I  xth  century  was  again  overrun  by  the  Danes,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  devastations  burnt  Cambridge.  The  first  mention  of 
the  shire  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records  the  valiant  resistance 
which  it  opposed  to  the  invaders  in  xoio  when  the  rest  of  East 
Anglia  had  taken  ignominious  flight.  The  shire-system  of 
East  Anglia  was  in  all  probability  not  definitdy  settled  before 
the  Conquest,  but  during  the  Danish  occupation  of  the  ^ih  centu  ry 
the  district  possessed  a  certain  military  and  political  organixation 
round  Cambridge,  its  chief  town,  whence  probably  originated 
the  constitution  and  demarcation  of  the  later  shire.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  county  was  divided  as  now,  except 
that  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  then  formed  two  hundreds  having 
their  meeting-place  at  Witchford,  is  now  divided  into  the  four 
hundreds  of  Ely,  Wisbech,  North  Witchford  and  South  Witch- 
ford,  while  Cambridge  formed  a  hundred  by  itself.  The 
hundred  of  Fiendish  was  then  known  as  Fhuningdike.  Cam- 
bridgeshire was  formeriy  induded  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
until,  on  the  erection  of  Ely  to  a  bishop's  see  in  X109,  almost  the 
whole  county  was  i^ced  in  that  diocese.  In  X39X  the  wh<de 
county,  with  the  exception  of  parishes  in  the  deanery  of  Fordham 
and  diocese  of  Norwich,  constituted  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely, 
comprising  the  deaneries  of  Ely,  Wisbech,  Chesterton,  Cambridge, 
Shiiigay,  Bourn,  Barton  and  Camps.  The  Isle  of  Ely  formerly 
constituted  an  independent  franchise  in  which  the  bishops 
exercised  quasi-palatinate  rights,  and  offences  were  hdd  to  be 
committed  against  the  bishop's  peace.  These  privileges  were 
considerably  abridged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  Isle 
Btfll  had  separate  dvH  oflkers,  appomted  by  the  Uahop,  chid 
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whom  woe  Uie  chief  justice,  chief  bailiff,  deputy  bailiff 
lad  :wo  coranecs.  The  bishop  is  still  cusios  rotulorum  of  the 
isk.  Cambiidceshire.  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  lack 
of  omnty  famiHn,  and  icr  the  frequent  changes  in  the  ownership 
ef  elates.  No  EacJishmcn  retailed  lands  of  any  importance 
tltei  the  Conquest,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
tht  ±icf  lay  proprietors  were  Alan,  earl  of  Brittany,  whose 
descendants  the  Zoucfaes  retained  estates  in  the  county  until 
the  15th  century;  Pioot  the  sheriff,  whose  estates  passed  to 
the  familif  of  Peverell  and  Peche;  Aubrey  de  Vere,  whose 
des»idattts  retained  their  estates  till  the  x6th  century;  and 
Hardwinus  de  Sralariis,  ancestor  of  the  Scales  of  Whaddon. 

From  the  time  of  Hereward's  fomous  resistance  to  the  Con- 
({seror  in  the  fcn-distzict,  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  intimately  concerned 
with  the  great  political  struggles  of  the  country.  It  was  defended 
aiainst  Stephen  by  Bishop  Nigellus  of  Ely,  who  fortified  Ely 
aad  Aldreth,  and  the  latter  in  1x44  was  held  for  the  empress 
Maud  by  Geoffrey  de  Blandeville.  During  the  struggles  between 
John  and  his  barons,  Faukes  de  Breaut£  was  made  governor  of 
Cambridge  Castle,  which,  however,  surrendered  to  the  barons 
b  the  same  year.  The  Isle  of  Ely  was  seized  by  the  f dlowers 
cf  Siman  de  Montfort  in  xa66,  but  in  1267  was  taken  by  Prince 
Edvard.  At  the  Reformation  period  the  county  showed  much 
sjrmpathy  with  the  Reformers,  and  in  1642  the  knights,  gentry 
aad  cammonets  ci  Cambridgeshire  petitioned  for  the  removal 
ef  all  unwarrantable  orders  and  dig^ties,  and  the  banishment 
«l  popbh  deigy.  In  the  dvil  war  of  the  xyth  century 
Cafflbridgcshire  was  one  of  the  associated  counties  in  which  the 
king  had  no  visible  party,  thou^  the  university  assisted  him 
«ith  contributions  of  pkte  and  money 

Cambridgeshire  has  always  been  mainly  an  agricultural 
ooosty.  The  Domesday  Survey  mentions  over  ninety  mills 
aad  nmnerous  valuable  fisheries,  eq)ecially  eel-fisheries,  and 
ooctsins  frequent  references  to  wheat,  malt  and  honey.  The 
ommty  had  a  flourishing  wool-industry  in  the  X4th  century, 
aad  became  xwted  for  its  worsted  doths.  The  Black  Death  of 
IJ49  and  the  ravages  committed  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
vere  foDowcd  by  periods  of  severe  dq>ression,  and  in  1439  several 
Cambridgeshire  towns  obtained  a  remission  of  taxation  on  the 
plea  of  poverty.  In  the  x6th  century  barley  for  malt  was  grown 
in  large  quantities  in  the  south,  and  the  manufacture  of  willow^ 
baskets  was  carried  on  in  the  fen-districts.  Saffron  was  eztens- 
hdy  cttltlvmted  in  the  1 8th  century,  and  paper  was  manufactured 
sear  Sturbridge.  Sturbridge  fair  was  at  this  period  reckoned 
tk  largest  in  Europe,  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise  being 
vool,  hops  and  leather;  and  the  Newmarket  races  and  horse- 
tiade  were  already  famous.  Large  waste  areas  were  brought 
cakr  cultivation  in  the  xyth  century  through  the  drainage 
«f  the  fen-district,  which  was  brought  to  completion  about 
1632  through  the  labours  of  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Dutchman. 
Use  coproilte  industry  was  very  profitable  for  a  short  period 
frca  XS50  to  x88o,  and  its  dedine  was  accompanied  by  a  general 
isdsstxial  and  agricultural  depresdon.  Cambridgeshire  returned 
three  members  to  parliament  in  1290,  and  in  1295  the  county 
ittaxned  two  members,  the  borough  of  Cambridge  two  members, 
cuS  the  dty  of  Ely  two  members,  this  being  the  sole  return  for 
Ey.  The  university  was  sununoncd  to  return  m«nbers  in  1300 
ud  again  in  1603,  but  np  returns  are  recorded  before  16x4, 
after  vfaidi  it  continued  to  return  two  members.  Under  the 
tciorm  Act  of  1832  the  cotmty  returned  three  members. 

AiOifmHes. — In  ecdesiasticd  architecture  Cambridgeshire 
vQoid  be  rich  only  in  the  possession  of  the  magnificent  cathedral 
at  Ely  and  the  round  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jesus 
College  and  King's  Cbllege  chapels,  and  many  other  examples 
B  Cambridge.  But  there  are  many  fine  churches  elsewhere. 
At  Thorney,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  the  county,  which  owes 
wsdh  in  appearance  to  the  8th  duke  of  Bedford  (fi.  1872),  the 
Ttrsh  church  is  actually  a  portion  of  the  churdi  of  an  abbey 
said  to  date  originally  from  the  7th  century,  and  refounded  in 
9:2  by  Ethdwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  a  Benedictine 
BGcastery.  The  church  is  partly  fine  Norman.  Another 
ShQiBtB  building  of  4)ecial  interest  is  Sturbridge  chapd  near 


Cambridge,  which  bdonged  to  a  lepers'  hospital.  To  this 
f otmdatlon  King  John  granted  a  fair,  which  became,  and  continued 
until  the  x8th  century,  oni^  of  the  most  important  in  England.  It 
is  still  hdd  in  September.  At  Swaffham  Prior  there  are  remains 
of  two  churches  in  one  churchyard,  the  tower  of  one  being  good 
Transitional  Norman,  while  that  of  the  other  is  Perpendicular, 
the  upper  part  octagonal  Among  many  Early  English  examples 
the  church  of  Cherry  Hinton  near  Cambridge  may  be  mentioned. 
The  churches  of  Trumpington  and  Bottisham  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  Decorated  style;  in  the  first  is  a  famous  brass  to  Sir 
Roger  de  Trumpington  (1289).  As  Perpendicular  examples  the 
tower  and  q>ire  of  St  Maxy's,  Whittlesey,  and  the  rich  wooden 
roof  of  Outwell  church,  may  be  selected.  Monastic  remains 
are  scanty.  Exduding  the  town  of  Cambridge  there  are  no 
domestic  buildings,  either  andent  or  modem,  of  special  note, 
with  the  exception  of  Sawston  Hall,  in  the  south  of  the  county, 
a  quadrangular  mansion  dated  1557-1584. 

AiTTRORXTiss. — See  D.  and  S.  Lysoni,  Magna  Britannia^  vol.  ti. 
part  i.  (London,  1808);  C.  C.  BabinKton»  Ancieni  Camhnimeskin 
(Cambridge.  1883);  R.  Bowes,  CauJogM  of  Books  prinUd  at  or 
rdating  to  Cambndifi  (Cambridge,  1891  et  wq.):  E.  Convbeare, 
History  of  Cambridgeskiro  (London,  1897) ;  Victoria  County  History, 
Cambridgeshire, 

CAMBUSLANG,  a  town  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Clyde,  4}  m.  S.E.  of  Glasgow  (of  which  it  is  a 
residential  suburb)  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
8323;  (x90x)  12,252.  Its  leading  industries  indude  coal-mining, 
turkey-red  dydng  and  brick-making.  It  contains  one  of  the 
largest  sted  works  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  chief 
edifices  are  a  public  hall,  institute  and  library.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  John  Claudius  London  (X783-X843),  the  land- 
scape gardener  and  writer  on  horticulture,  whose  Arboretum  d 
Fruticetum  Britannicum  still  ranks  as  an  authority. 

CAMBYSES  (Pers.  Kambufiya)j  the  name  borne  by  the  father 
and  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great  When  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon 
in  539  he  was  em^oyed  in  leading  religious  ceremonies  {Ckronide 
of  Nabonidus)f  and  in  the  cylinder  which  contains  Cyrus's 
proclamation  to  the  Bab^onians  his  name  is  joined  to  that  of 
his  father  in  the  prayers  to  Marduk.  .  On  a  tablet  dated  from  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  is  called  king  of  Babel.  But  his 
authority  seems  to  have  been  quite  ephemeral;  it  was  only  in 
530,  when  Cyrus  set  out  on  his  last  expedition  mto  the  East, 
that  he  associated  Cambyses  on  the  throne,  and  numerous 
Babylonian  tablets  of  this  time  are  dated  from  the  accestion 
and  the  first  year  of  Cambyses,  when  Cyrus  was  "  king  of  the 
countries  "  (».«.  of  the  world).  Alter  ^e  death  of  his  father  in 
the  spring  of  5  28  Cambyses  became  sole  king.  The  tablets  dated 
from  his  reign  in  Babylonia  go  down  to  the  end  of  his  dghth 
year,  i.e.  March  5  2 1  B.C.'  Herodotus  (iii.  66) ,  who  dates  hb  rdgn 
from  the  death  of  Cyrus,  gives  him  seven  years  five  months,  i.e. 
from  528  to  the  summer  of  52X.  For  these  dates  d.  Ed.  Meyer, 
PorsckuHgen  war  clten  Geschickte,  ii.  470  ff. 

The  traditions  about  Cambyses,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
authors,  come  from  two  different  sources.  The  first,  which 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  account  of  Herodottis  (iii  2;  4; 
xo-37)*  is  of  Egyptian  origin.  Here  Cambyses  is  made  the 
legitimate  son  of  Cyrus  and  a  daughter  of  Apries  (Herod,  iii.  s, 
Dinon  fr.  xi,  Polyaen.  viii.  29),  whose  death  he  avenges  on  the 
successor  of  the  tisurper  Amasis.  (In  Herod,  iii.  x  and  Ctesias 
ap.  Athen.  xiiL  560  D,  this  tradition  is  corrected  by  the  Persians: 
Cambyses  wants  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Amasis,  who  sends 
him  a  daughter  of  Apries  instead  of  his  own  daughter,  and  by 
her  Cambyses  is  induced  to  begin  the  war.)  His  great  crime  is 
the  killing  of  the  Apis,  for  which  he  is  punished  by  madness, 
in  which  he  commits  many  other  crimes,  kills  his  brother  and  his 
sister,  and  at  last  loses  his  empire  and  dies  from  a  wound  in  the  hip, 
at  the  same  place  whero  he  had  wounded  the  sacred  animal. 
Intermingled  are  some  stories  derived  from  the  Greek  mercen- 
aries, espedally  about  their  leader  Phanes  of  Halicamassus,  who 

*  On  the  much  discusted  tablet,  which  is  said  to  date  from  his 
nth  year,  the  writer  had  at  first  written  "  roth  vear  of  Cyrus,'* 
and  then  corrected  this  date  into  "  xst  year  of  Cambyaes    ;  sc 
Straasmaier,  Insckrifton  von  Cambyses,  No.  97. 
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betra3red  Egypt  to  the  Persians.'  In  the  Persian  tradition  the 
crime  of  Cambyses  is  the  murder  of  his  brother;  he  is  further 
accused  of  drunkenness,  in  which  he  commits  many  crimes,  and 
thus  accelerates  his  ruin.  These  traditions  are  foimd  in  different 
passages  of  Herodotus,  and  in  a  later  form,  but  with  some 
trustworthy  detail  about  his  household,  in  the  fragments  of 
Ctesias.  With  the  exception  of  Babylonian  dated  tablets  and 
some  Egyptian  inscriptions,  we  possess  no  contemporary  evidence 
about  the  reign  of  Cambyses  but  the  short  account  of  Darius  in 
the  Behistun  inscription.  It  is  impossible  from  these  sources  to 
form  a  correct  picture  of  Cambyses'  character;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  he  was  a  wild  dftpot  and  that  he  was  led  by 
dnmkenness  to  many  atrocious  deeds. 

It  was  quite  natiiral  that,  after  Cyrus  had  conquered  Asia, 
Cambyses  should  undertake  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  only 
remaining  independent  state  of  the  Eiastem  world.  Before  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition  he  killed  his  brother  Bardiya  (Smerdis), 
whom  Cyrus  had  appointed  governor  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  date  is  given  by  Darius,  whereas  the  Greek  authors  narrate 
the  murder  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  war  took  place  in 
525,  when  Amasis  had  just  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 
metichus  III.  Cambyses  had  prepared  for  the  march  through 
the  desert  by  an  alliance  with  Arabian  chieftains,  who  brought  a 
large  supply  of  water  to  the  stations.  King  Amasis  had  hoped 
that  Egypt  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  threatened  Persian 
attack  by  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks.  But  this  hope  failed; 
the  Cyprian  towns  and  the  tyrant  Polycrates  of  Samos,  who 
possessed  a  large  fleet,  now  preferred  to  join  the  Persians,  and 
the  commander  of  the  Greek  troops,  Phanes  of  Halicamassus, 
went  over  to  them.  In  the  decisive  battle  at  Pdusium  the 
Egyptians  were  beatoi,  and  shortly  afterwards  Memphis  was 
taken.  The  captive  king*  Psanmietichus  was  executed,  having 
attempted  a  rebellion.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  show  that 
Cambyses  oflidally  adopted  the  titles  and  the  costume  of  the 
Pharaohs,  although  we  may  very  well  believe  that  he  did  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  customs  and  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  Egypt  Cambyses  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  (Cush),  i.e.  the  kingdom  of  Napata  and  Meroe,  the 
modem  Nubia.  But  his  army  was  not  able  to  cross  the  deserts; 
after  heavy  losses  he  was  forced  to  return.  In  an  inscription 
from  Napata  (in  the  Berlin  museum)  the  Ethiopian  king  Nastesen 
relates  that  he  had  beaten  the  troops  of  Kembasudeo,  i.e. 
CaJDibyses,  and  taken  all  his  ships  (H.  Sch&fer,  Die  Aethiopische 
KOnigsinschriJt  des  Berliner  Museums f  xgoz).  Another  expedi- 
tion against  the  great  oasis  failed  likewise,  and  the  plan  of  attack- 
ing Carthage  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians 
to  operate  against  their  kindred.  Meanwhile  in  Persia  a  usurper, 
the  Magian  Gaumata,  arose  in  the  spring  of  522,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  murdered  Bardiya  (Smerdis).  He  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Asia.  Cambyses  attempted  to  march  against  him, 
but,  seeing  probably  that  success  was  impossible,  died  by  his 
own  hand  (March  521).  This  is  the  account  of  Darius,  which 
certainly  must  be  preferred  to  the  traditions  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  which  ascribe  bis  death  to  an  accident  According  to 
Herodotus  (iii.  64)  he  died  in  the  Syrian  Ecbatana,  i^.  Hamath; 
Josephus  {Anl.  xi.  a.  a)  names. Damascus;  Ctesias,  Babylon, 
which  is  absolutely  impossible. 

See  A.  Lincke,  Kambyses  in  der  Sage^  IdUeratur  und  Kunst  des 
MiUeialUrs,  in  Aepptuua:  Festsckrtflfar  Cearg  Ebers  (Leipzig 
1897),  pp.  41-6X :  abo  Persia:  Ancient  History,  (Ed.  M.) 

CAMDEN,  CHARLES  PRATT,  ist  Eakl  (r7X4-x794)>  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  in  Kensington  in  1 7 14  He  was 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Devonshire  family  of  high  standing,  the 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1754  he  became  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
Having  adopted  his  father's  profession,  he  had  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1728,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  practised  at  first  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  travelling 
also  the  western  circuit.  For  some  years  his  practice  was  so 
lunited,  and  he  became  so  much  discouraged,  tliat  he  seriously 


thought  of  turning  his  back  on  the  law  and  entering  the  church. 
He  listened,  however,  to  the  advice  of  his  friend  Sir  Robert 
Henley,  a  brother  barrister,  af  terwaids  known  as  Lord  Chanodkv 
Northington,  and  persevered,  worknig  on  and  waitmg  for  success. 
The  first  case  which  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  and 
gave  him  assurance  of  ultimate  success  was  the  govenunest 
prosecution,  in  1752,  of  a  bookseller,  William  Owen,  for  a  libel  on 
the  House  of  Commons. 

His  speech  for  the  defence  contributed  much  to  the  verdict  for 
the  defendant.  In  1757,  through  the  influence  of  William  Pitt 
(afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  with  whom  he  had  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  while  at  Eton,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  attomey-general.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Downton  in  Wiltsfaxre. 
He  sat  in  parliataent  four  years,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself 
as  a  debater.  His  professional  practice  now  largely  increased. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  incidents  of  his  tenure  of  office  as 
attomey-general  was  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  J.  Shebbeare  (1709- 
1788),  a  violent  party  writer  of  the  day,  for  a  libel  against  the 
govemment  contained  in  hb  notorious  Letters  to  the  PeopU  ef 
England t  which  were  published  in  the  years  X756-X758.  As  a 
proof  of  Pratt's  moderation  in  a  period  of  passionate  party 
warfare  and  frequent  state  trials,  it  is  noted  that  this  was  the 
only  official  prosecution  for  libel  which  he  set  on  foot.  In 
January  1 762  Pratt  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas.  He  was  at  the  same  time  knighted.  Soon  after 
his  elevation  the  nation  was  thrown  into  great  exdtement  about 
the  prosecution  of  John  Wilkes,  and  the  question  involved  in  it 
of  the  legality  of  "  general  warrants."  Chief- Justice  Pratt 
pronounced,  with  decisive  and  almost  passionate  energy,  against 
their  legality,  thus  giving  voice  to  the  strong  feding  of  the  nation 
and  winning  for  himself  an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity 
as  one  of  the  "  maintainers  of  English  constitutional  liberty.'* 
Honours  fell  thick  upon  him  in  the  form  of  addresses  from  the  dty 
of  London  and  many  large  towns,  and  of  presentations  of  freedom 
from  various  corporate  bodies.  In  July  1765  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Camden,  of  Camden  Place,  in  the  county  of 
Kent;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  removMi  from  the  court 
of  common  pleas  to  take  his  seat  as  lord  chanodlor  (July  30, 
1766).  This  seat  he  retuned  less  than  four  years;  for  although 
he  discharged  its  duties  in  so  efficient  a  manner  that,  with  one 
exception,  his  decisions  were  never  reversed  on  appeal,  he  took 
up  a  position  of  such  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  day,  the  Grafton  and  North  administrations,  on 
the  greatest  and  most  exciting  matters,  the  treatment  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  proceedings  against  John  Wilkes, 
that  the  govemment  had  no  choice  but  to  require  of  him  the 
surrender  of  the  great  seal.  He  retired  from  the  court  of  chancery 
m  January  X770,  but  he  continued  to  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  political  affairs  and  discussions  of  the  time.  He  continued 
steadfastly  to  oppose  the  taxation  of  the  American  colonists,  and 
signed,  in  X778,  the  protest  of  the  Lords  in  favour  of  an  address 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  manifesto  of  the  conunissioners 
to  America.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  under  the  Rockingham  administration,  but  retired  in  the 
following  year.  Within  a  few  months  he  was  reinstated  in  this 
office  under  the  Pitt  administration,  and  held  it  till  his  death. 
Lord  Camden  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Fox's  India  Bill,  took 
an  animated  part  in  the  debates  on  important  public  matters 
till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  introduced  in  1786  the  scheme 
of  a  regency  on  occasion  of  the  king's  insanity,  and  to  the  last 
zealously  defended  his  early  views  on  the  functions  of  juries, 
especially  of  their  right  to  decide  on  all  questions  of  libeL  He 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  in  May  X786,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  created  Viscount  Bayham.  Earl  Camden  died  in 
London  on  the  i8th  of  April  1794.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Scale  church  in  Kent.  

CAMDEN,  JOHN  JEFFREYS  PRATT,  3ND  Eaxl  and  isr 
Makquess  (1759-1840),  only  son  of  the  ist  eari,  was  bom  on  the 
nth  of  Febmary  1759,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1780  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Bath,  and  he  obtained  the  lucrative  position  of  teller  of  the 
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fsdkqaa,  an  office  vbich  he  kept  untfl  bis  death,  although 
afteriSia  he  refused  to  receive  the  large  income  arising  from  it. 
In  tie  nmiistzy  of  William  Pitt,  Pratt  was  successively  a  lord  of 
the  admiialty  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury;  then,  having  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  earldom  in  1794,  he  was  appointed  lord- 
liealenant  of  Irdand  in  x  795.  Disliked  in  Ireland  as  an  opponent 
of  toman  Catholic  emancipation  and  as  the  exponent  of  an 
tiopcqpiilar  policy,  Camden's  term  of  office  was  one  of  commotion 
lad  alarm,  cnlminating  in  the  rebellion  of  2798.  Immediately 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rising  he  resigned,  and  in  1804 
beame  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies  under  Pitt,  and  in 
iSos  Ind  president  of  the  coundL  He  was  again  loni  presi- 
dent from  1807  to  18x2,  after  which  date  he  remained  for  some 
tme  in  the  cabinet  without  office.  In  i8xa  he  was  created 
od  of  Brecknock  and  Marquess  Camden.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  October  1840,  axid  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  George 
Chades,  and  marquess  (1799-1866).  The  present  marquess  is 
Is  descendant.  Camden  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  and  a  kni|^t  of  the  Garter. 

CAMDBH,  WILLIAM  (X551-X623),  English  antiquaxy  and 
feistofian,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  and  of  May  X55X.  His 
fsiber,  Sanqnon  Camden,  a  native  of  Lichfield,  had  settled  In 
London,  and,  as  a  painter,  had  become  a  member  of  thie  company 
of  paiater-stalnerB.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  belonged  to  the  old 
Comberland  family  of  Curwen.  Young  Camden  received  his 
eidy  education  at  Christ's  Hoq>itaI  and  St  Paul's  sdioolj  and 
ia  1566  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  probably  as  a  servitor 
cr  chorister.  Failing  to  obtain  a  demyship  at  Magdalen  he  re- 
taavtd  to  Broadgates  Hall,  afterwards  Pembroke  College,  and 
later  to  Christ  Church,  where  he  was  supported  by  his  friend, 
I>r  Thomas  Tbomton,  canon  of  Christ  Qiurch.  As  a  defender 
of  the  ettablished  rdlgion  he  was  soon  engaged  in  controversy, 
tad  his  failure  to  secure  a  fellowship  at  Ail  Souls'  College  is 
attributed  to  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1570 
he  sappKcated  In  vain  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  althou^  a 
reoewed  qipUcation  was  granted  In  1573  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
uxk  a  d^^ee;  jsnd  in  X571  he  went  to  London  and  devoted 
liiBadf  to  antiquarian  studies,  for  which  he  had  already  acquired 
atiste. 

Camden  spent  some  time  In  travelling  in  various  parts  of 
Eigland  colkctfng  materials  for  his  Britannia,  a  work  which 
vas  first  piAlished  in  1586.  Owing  to  his  friendship  with  Dr 
Gabriel  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster,  Camden  was  made 
sKxnd  master  of  Westminster  scho<d  In  1575;  and  when  Dr 
Edvnd  Giant  resigned  the  headmastership  In  1593  he  was 
appointed  as  his  successor.  -The  vacations  which  he  enjoyed 
as  a  sdioofanaster  left  him  time  for  study  and  travel,  and  during 
these  yeaxs  he  supervised  the  publication  of  three  further 
etfidoDs  <rf  the  Britannia.  Although  a  layman  he  was  granted 
tke  prebend  of  Dfracombe  in  1589,  and  in  1597  he  resigned  his 
posction  at  Westminster  on  being  nuide  Qarendeux  king-at-arms, 
tt  appointment  which  caused  some  ill-feeling,  and  the  York 
keraU,  Ralph  Brooke,  led  an  attack  on  the  gen^ogical  accuracy 
of  the  Britannia,  and  accused  its  author  of  plagiarism.  *  Camden 
np&ed  to  Brooke  In  an  appendix  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
^iteMM,  published  in  x6oo,  and  his  reputation  came  through 
the  ordeal  untarnished.  Having  brought  out  an  enlarged  and 
Bspioved  edxticm  of  the  Britannia  In  X607,  he  began  to  work  on  a 
booy  of  the  idgn  of  Queen  Elisabeth,-  to  which  he  had  been 
used  by  Lord  Burghley  in  1597.  The  first  part  of  this  history 
do&ig  with  the  xcign  down  to  1588  was  published  In  16x5  under 
the  title  Annales  remm  Angficamm  et  Hibernicarum  rtgnante 
RriffMfa.  With  regard  to  this  work  some  controversy  at 
mxe  arose  over  the  author's  treatment  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
It  was  asserted  that  Camden  altered  his  original  narrative  in 
^der  to  please  James  L,  and,  moreover,  that  the  account  which 
he  is  said  to  bave  given  to  his  friend,  the  French  historian, 
Jacques  de  Thou,  differed  substantially  from  his  own.  It  seems 
dosbtfol  if  there  is  any  truth  in  either  of  these  charges.  The 
ttcad  pan  of  this  work,  finished  In  16x7,  was  published,  after 
the  author's  death,  at  Lisiden  in  1635  and  in  London  in  i6a7. 
b  1623  CaadcD  canied  out  a  plan  to  found  a  history  lectureship 


at  Oxford.  He  provided  an  endowment  fr6m  some  lands  at 
Bexley,  and  appointed  as  the  first  lecturer,  his  friend,  Degory 
Wheare.  The  present  occupant  of  the  position  is  known  as  the 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  history.  His  concluding  years  were 
mainly  spent  at  Chislehurst,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  Residence 
in  X609,  and  in  spite  of  recurring  Illnesses  he  continued  to  work 
at  material  for  the  impiovement  of  the  Britannia  and  kindred 
subjects.  He  died  at  Chislehurst  on  the  9th  of  November  X623, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  now 
stands  to  his  memory. 

The  Britannia,  the  first  edition  of  which  Is  dedicated  to  Burgh- 
ley, Is  a  survey  of  the  British,  islands  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
It  was  first  translated  Into  English  In  x6xo,  probably  under  the 
author's  direction,  and  other  translations  have  subsequently 
appeared,  the  best  of  which  is  an  edition  edited  by  Richard 
Gough  and  published  In  three  volumes  in  X789,  and  in  four 
volumes  In  x8o6.  The  Annates  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  English  translations  appeared  in  X635,  1675  '^^  168S, 
The  Latin  version  was  published  at  Leiden  in  X639  and  X677, 
and  under  th6  editorship  of  T.  Heame  at  Oxford  in  x  7 17.  In 
addition  to  these  works  Camden  compiled  a  Greek  grammar, 
InstUuiio  Graecae  Grammaticcs  Compendiaria,  which  became 
very  popular,  and  he  published  an  edition  of  the  writings  of  Asser, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  TTiomas  Walsingham  and  others,  under  the 
title,  Anglica,  Hibemica,  Nomtannica,  CanArica,  a  vettribus 
scripta,  published  at  Frankfort  in  i6oa,  and  again  in  X603. 
He  also  drew  up  a  list  of  the  epitaphs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  was  Issued  as  Reges,  Reginae,  NobUes  et  alii  in  eccUsia 
coOegiata  Beati  Petri  Westmanasterii  sepnUL  This  was  enlarged 
and  published  again  In  X603  and  x6o6.  In  1605  he  published 
his  Remains  concerning  Britain,  a  book  of  collections  from  the 
Britannia,  which  quidJy  passed  through  seven  editions;  and 
he  wrote  an  official  accotwt  of  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
conspirators  as  Adio  in  Henricum  Gametum,  Societatis  Jesuitkae 
in  Anglia  superiorem  et  caeteros, 

Camden,  who  refused  a  knighthood,  was  a  man  of  enormous 
Industry,  and  posscsse4  a  modest  and  friendly  disposition. 
He  had  a  large  number  of  ^fluential  friends,  among  whom  were 
Archbishop  Ussher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  John  Selden,  the  French 
jurist  Brisson,  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  His  correspondence  was 
published  in  London  in  X69X  by  Dr  Thomas  Smith  under  the  title. 
Vita  Gulidmi  Camdeni  et  lUustrium  virorum  ad  G.  Camdtnum 
Epistdae,  This  volume  also  contains  his  Memorabilia  de  seipso; 
hh  notes  of  the  reign  of  James  I.;  and  other  interesting  matter. 
In  X838  the  Camden  Society  was  founded  In  his  honour,  and 
much  valuable  work  has  been  done  under  its  auspices. 

CAMDEN,  a  dty  and  the  county-^cat  of  Camden  county. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  directly  opposite 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pop.  (x88o)  4i|6S9;  (1890)  .58,3x3;  (X900) 
75i93Si  of  whom  10,097  were  foreign-bom  and  5576  were 
negroes;  (X9X0)  94,538.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
City,  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea  Shore,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
(Aniboy  division)  railways,  and  is  also  served  by  river  and  coasting 
steamboat  lines.  Camden  is  practicaUy  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
with  which  it  Is  connected  by  ferries.  It  has  several  pleasant 
residential  sections,  and  among  its  public  buildings  are  the 
city  hall,  the  Camden  county  court  house,  the  post  office,  the 
free  public  library,  the  Cooper  hospital  and  the  West  Jersey 
homeopathic  hospitaL  The  high  school  has  a  thoroughly 
equipped  manual  training  departmenL  The  dty  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  sy8tem,and  is  an  important  manufactur- 
ing and  ship-building  centre,  among  Its  manufactories  being 
chemical  wprks;  asbestos,  wall-paper,  oil-doth  and  morocco- 
leather  factories;  woollen,  worsted  and  yam  mills;  preserving 
factories;  Iron  and  sted  mills;  boot  and  shoe  factories;  and 
ship-yards.  In  1900  the  total  value  of  the  dty's  manufactured 
products  was  $2045x,874  (of  which  $x 7,969,954  was  the  value 
of  factory  products,  which'  In  X905  had  increased  86*5%  to 
$33,587,373),  several  of  the  largest  items  being  worsted  goods 
($2,090,99x  in  1900,  and  $3,528,040  In  X905);  leather,  tanned, 
curried  and  finished  ($1,5x5,935  In  1900,  and  $6,364,928  in 
1905)1  oil-doth  ($i,638',5s6  in  X900);  pickles,  preserves  and 
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sauces  ($685, 358  in  1900),  and  wooden  ships  and  boats  ($409,500 
in  1900,  and  $361,089  in  1905,  when  the  value  of  the  iron  and 
steel  ship-building  industry  was  $41673,504).  The  first  setUers 
on  the  site  of  Camden  came  in  1679,  but  for  a  century  the  settle- 
ment consisted  of  isolated  farms  and  a  smaU  gmvp  of  houses 
about  the  ferry  by  which  travellers  horn  the  east  crossed  to 
Philadelphia.  The  early  settlers  were  largely  Quakers.  About 
1773  Jacob  Cooper  laid  out  a  town  near  the  ferry,  and  gave  it 
the  name  Camden  in  honour  of  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  settlement,  however,  was  known  variously  as  "  Pluckemin," 
"  The  Ferry  "  and  "  Cooper's  Ferry  "  until  about  the  time  of 
the  War  of  z8i2.  Until  1828  it  was  administratively  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Newton,  Gloucester  county,  but  in  that  year,, 
with  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  under  its  present  name..  During  the  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  War  of  Independence,  a  British  force 
was  stationed  here,  and  Camden  was  the  scene  of  several  skir- 
mishes between  the  British  troops  and  the  New  Jersey  irregular 
militia.  Camden  was  the  home  of  Walt  Whitman  from  1873 
until  his  death. 

CAMDEN,  a  town  and  the  county-4eat  of  Kdshietw  county, 
South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  near  the  Wateree  river,  33  m.  N.£..of 
Columbia.  Pop.  (1890)  3533;  (1900)  8441;  this  decrease  was 
due  to  the  separation  from  Camden  during  the  decade  of  its 
suburb  "Kirkwood,"  re-annexed  in  1905;  (1910)  3569.  It  is 
served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and 
the  Southern  railways.  Camden  is  situated  about  xoo  ft.  above 
the  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point.  The  town  is  a  winter 
resort,  diiefly  for  Northerners.  Cotton,  grain  and  rice  are 
produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  are  some  manufactories, 
including  cotton  miUs,  a  cotton-se<sd  oil  mill  and  planing  mills. 
Camden,  first  known  as  Pine  TVee  Hill,  is  one  of.  the  oldest 
interior  towns  of  the  state,  having  beta  settled  in  1758;  in  1768 
the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Camden.  The  town  was  first  incori>orated  in  1791 ;  its  present 
charter  dates  from  1890.  For  a  y^  following  1^  capture  of 
Charleston  by  the  British  in  I(Iay  7780,  .during  the  War  of 
Independence,  Camden  was  the  centre  oi  important  military 
operations.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  under  Comwallis  in 
June  1780,  was  weU  fortified  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  force 
under  Lord  Rawdon.  On  the  i6th  of  August  GeA.  Horatio 
Gates,  with  an  America^  force  of  about  3600,  including  some 
Virginia  militia  under  Charles  Porterfield  (17  50-1 780)  and  Gen. 
Edward  Stevens  (1745-1820),  and  North  CaroUna  militia  under 
Gen.  Richard  Caswdl  (17 29-1 789),  was  defeated  here  by  the 
British,  about  2000  strong,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had 
joined  Rawdon  in  anticipation -of  an  attack  by  Gates.  Soon 
after  the  engagement  began  a  large  part  of  the  Americans, 
mostly  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  militia,  fled  precipitately, 
carrying  Gates  with  them;  but  Baron  "De  Kalb  and  the  Maryland 
troops  fou^t  bravely  until  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  De  Kalb 
himself  being  mortally  wounded.  A  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  1825,  Lafayette  laying  the  comer-stone.  The 
British  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  324;  the 
American  loss  was  about  800  or  900  killed  and  xooo  prisoners, 
besides  arms  and  baggage.  On  the  3rd  of  December  Gates  was 
superseded  by  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  who  after  Comwallis  had 
left  the  Carolinas,  advanced  on  Camden  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  on  the  X9th  of  April  1781.  Considering  his  force 
(about  X450)  insufficient  for  an  attack  on  the  fortifications,  he 
withdrew  a  short  distance  north  of  Camden  to  an  advantageous 
position  on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  where  on  the  25th  of  April  Rawdon, 
with  a  force  ci  only  950,  took  him  somewhat  by  surprise  and 
drove  him  from  the  field.  The  casualties  on  each  side  were  nearly 
equal:  American  27 x;  British  258.  On  the  8th  qf  May  Rawdon 
evacuated  the  town,  after  burning  most  of  it  On  the  24th  of 
February  x865,during  the  Civil  War.a  partof  Gen.W.T.Sherman's 
army  entered  Camden  and  burned  stores  of  tobacco  and  cotton, 
and  several  buildings.    (See  American  Wak  07  Independence.) 

See  also  T.J.  Kirkland  and  R.  M.  Kennedy,  Historic  Camden 
(Columbia,  S.C..  1905). 


CAMEL  (from  the  Arabic  Djemal  or  the  Heb.  Carnal),  the 
name  of  the  single-humped  Arabian  Camdus  dromedarius^  bat 
also  applied  to  the  two-humped  central  Asian  C.  bactrianus  and 
to  the  extinct  relatives  of  both.    The  characteristics  of  camels 
and  their  systematic  position  are  discussed  under  the  headings 
Tylopoda  and  ArUodactyla.    The  two  living  spedcs  are 
distinguishable  at  a  glance.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Bactrian  camel,  which  is  a  shorter-legged  and  more  ponderoiu 
animal  than  the  Arabian  spedes,  grows  an  enormously  long  and 
thick  winter  coat,  which  is  shed  in  blanket-like  masses  in  ^ring. 
Tlie  Arabian  camel,  which  is  used  not  only  in  the  country  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  but  also  in  North  Africa  and  IndiA,  and 
has  betn  introduced  into  Australia  and  North  America,  is  known 
only  as  a  domesticated  animaL    On  the  other  hand,  the  Bactrian 
spedes,  which  is  employed  throughout  a  large  tract  of  central 
Asia  ill  the  domesticated  condition,  appears,  according  to  recent 
researches,  to  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  some  of  the  central 
Asian  deserts.    From  the  examination  of  specimens  collected  by 
Dr  Sven  Hedin,  Professor  W.  Leche  shows  that  the  wild  Bactrian 
camel  differs  from  the  domesticated  breed  of  central  Asia  in  the 
following  external  characters:  the  htmips  are  smaller;  the  long 
hair  does  not  occupy  nearly  so  much  of  the  body;  the  colour  is 
much  more  rufous;  and  the  ears  and  muzzle'  are  Sorter.    Many 
important  Terences  are  also  recorded  between  the  skuQs  of  the 
two  animals,  and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  last  lover 
molar  is  smaller  in  the  wild  than  in  the  tame  race.    In  connexioa 
with  this  point  it  should  be  noticed  that,  unlike  what  occun  in 
the  yak,  tho  wild  animal  is  not  larger  than  the  tame  one,  although 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  former  is  deddedly  the  inferior  of 
the  latter  in  point  of  stature.     Dr  Leche  also  institutes  a  com- 
parison between  the  skeletons  of  the  wild  and  the  tame  Bactdan 
camd  with  the  remains  of  certain  fossil  Asiatic  camels,  namdy, 
Camdus  kncUochi  from  Sarepta,  Russia,  and  C.  aiutensis  from 
the  Alnta  valley, '  Rumania.    This  comparison  leads  to  the 
important  conclxision  that  the  wild  Bactrian  Camdus  bac^ianus 
ferus  comes  much  nearer  to  the  fossil  spedes  than  it  does  to  the 
domesticated  breed,  the  resemblance  bdng  specially  noticeable 
in  the  absolutdy  and  xdativdy  small  size  of  the  last  molar.    In 
view  of  these  differences  from  the  domesticated  breed,  and  the 
resemUance  of  the  skull  or  lower  jaw  to  that  of  the  extinct 
European  spedes,  it  becomes  practically  impos»bIe  to  regard 
the  wild  camels  as  the  offspring  of  animals  that  have  escaped 
from  captivity. 

On  the  latter  hypothesis  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
the  wild  camels  are  the  descendants  of  droves  of  the  domesticated 
breed  which  escaped  when-  certain  central  Asian  dries  were 
overwhelmed  by  sand-storms.  This  theory,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Leche,  is  rendered  improbable  by  Dr  Sven  Hedin's 
observations  on  the  habits  and  mode  of  hie  of  the  wild  ooneL 
The  habitat  of  the  latter  extends  from  the  lower  course  of  the 
Keria  river  to  the  desert  at  the  termination  of  that  river;  and 
thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Achik,  the  andent  bed  <k  the 
Tarim  river.  Tbese  animals  also  occur  in  the  desert  district 
south  of  the  Tarim;  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains  to  the  southward  of  Kuruktagh,  where  there  are  a 
few  brackish-water  poob,  and  are  also  common  in  the  barren 
mountains  between  Kuruktagh  and  Choetagh.  Large  herds 
have  also  been  observed  in  die  deserts  near  Altynta^  The 
capadty  of  camels  for  travelling  long  distances  without  water 
— owing  to  special  structural  modifications  in  the  stomach — 
is  famiUar  to  all.  That  the  Arabian  spedes  was  one  of  the 
earliest  animals  to  be  domesticated  is  evident  from  the  record 
of  Scripture,  where  six  thousand  camels  are  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  patriarch  Job.  Camels  also  formed 
part  of  the  present  which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Abraham,  and  it  was 
to  a  onnpany  of  Ishmaelites  travelling  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  on 
camels,  laden  with  spices,  much  as  thdr  Arabian  descendants  do 
at  the  present  day,  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers. 

The  hump  (or  humps)  varies  in  size  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  becoming  small  and  flacdd  after  hard  work  and 
poor  diet. 

During  the  rutting-season  male  camds  become  exceedingly 
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angjt  and  dangooos,  uttering  a  load  bubbling  roar  and  engaging 
in  fioce  contests  with  tbdr  f«Uom.  The  female  carries  her 
joong  for  fully  devcn  months,  and  produces  only  one  calf  at  a 
time,  which  she  suckles  for  a  year.  Eight  days  after  birth  the 
yonng  Arabian  camd  stands  3  ft.  high,  but  does  not  reach  its 
foB  gxowth  till  its  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year;  it  Jives  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  The  flesh  of  the  young  camel  resembles  veal, 
sad  is  a  fovourite  food  of  the  Arabs,  wMle  camel's  milk  forms 
SD  cueDent  and  lughfy  nutritious  beverage,  although  it  does 
BDt  furnish  butter.  The  long  hair  is  shorn  every  summer,  and 
woven  into  a  variety  of  stufEs  used  by  the  Arab  for  cfething 
kanscH  and  his  family,  and  covering  his  tent.  It  was  in  raiment 
ef  caoci's  hair  that  Joha  the  Baptist  appeared  as  a  preacher. 
The  hair  imported  into  Europe  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  small  bnuhcs  used  by  painters,  while  the  thick  hide  is  formed 
into  a  very  durable  leather.  The  droppings  are  used  as  fuel,  and 
from  the  indneiated  remains  of  these  sal-ammoniac  is  extracted, 
vfaidi  was  at  one  time  largely  exported  from  Egypt. 

The  PfTtr*"  camd  is,  if  possible,  of  still  more  importance 
n>  Bsay  of  the  central  Asian  Mongol  races,  supplying  them 
alike  with  food  and  raiment,  It  is,  however,  as  "  the  ship  of  the 
desert,"  without  which  vast  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface  could 
scarcely  be  ezptored,  that  the  camd  is  specially  valuable.  In 
its  faorth  year  its  training  as  a  beast  of  burden  begins,  when  it 
is  tatf^  to  kned  and  to  rise  at  a  given  signal,  and  is  gradually 
accBtoBied  to  bear  increasing  loads.  These  vary  in  weight 
hoB  500  to  1000  lb,  according  to  the  variety  of  camd  empfoyed, 
for  of  the  Arabian  camd  there  are  almost  as  many  breeds  as 
theie  are  of  the  hone.  When  crossing  a  desert  camels  are 
opected  to  cany  their  loads  95  m.  a  day  for  three  days  without 
driak,  getting  a  supply  of  water,  however,  on  the  fourth;  but 
the  fleeter  breeds  will  carry  thdr  rider  and  a  bag  of  water  $0  m. 
a  day  for  five  days  without  drinking.  When  too  heavily  laden 
titt  camd  refuses  to  rise,  but  on  the  march  it  is  excMdini^y 
patient  under  its  burden,  only  yidding  beneath  it  to  die. 
Rdievcd  from  its  foad  it  does  not,  like  other  animals,  seek  the 
ibufe,  even  when  that  is  to  be  found,  but  prefers  to  kned  beside 
its  burden  in  the  broad  ^re  of  the  sun,  seeming  to  luxuriate 
B  the  homing  sand.    When  overtaken  by  a  dust-«torm  it  faUs 

00  its  knees,  and  stretching  its  neck  abng  the  sand,  doses  its 
aostrib  and  icmains  thus  motfonless  till  the  atmoq>here  dears; 
tad  in  this  position  it  affords  some  ahdter  to  its  driver,  who, 
wrapping  his  face  in  his  mantle,  crouches  behind  his  beast. 

The  food  of  the  camd  consists  chiefty  of  the  leaves  of  trees, 
ihnihs  and  dry  hard  vegetables,  which  it  is  enabled  to  tear  down 
and  nasticate  by  means  of  its  powerfid  front  teeth.  As  regards 
teapeiament,  if,  writes  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "  docile  means  stupid, 
vdl  and  good;  in  such  a  case  the  camd  is  the  very  model  of 
dDdKty.  But  if  the  epithet  is  intended  to  designate  an  animal 
tkt  takes  an  intei«st  in  its  rider  so  far  as  a  beast  can,  that  in 
looie  way  understaxkds  his  intentions,  or  shares  them  in  a  sub- 
ordiaate  fasiiioa,  that  obeys  from  a  sort  of  submiadve  or  half- 
Ubv-fcding  with  his  master,  like  the  horse  or  elephant,  then 

1  say  that  the  camd  is  by  no  means  docile— very  much  the 
coatnry.  He  takes  no  heed  of  his  rider,  pays  no  attention 
vhetlier  he  be  on  his  back  or  not,  walks  straight  on  when  once 
set  agoing,  merely  because  he  is  too  stupid  to  turn  aside,  and 
tben  shmild  some  tempting  thorn  or  green  branch  allure  him  out 
9l  the  path,  continues  to  walk  on  in  the  new  direction  simply 
because  he  b  too  dull  to  turn  back  into  the  right  road.  In  a 
wxd,  he  is  from  first  to  last  an  undomesticated  and  savage 
Boml  rendered  serviceable  by  stupidity  abne,  without  much 
skin  oa  his  masterU  part,  or  any  co-operation  on  his  own,  save 
tkt  of  an  extreme  passiveness.  Ndther  attachment  nor  even 
hUt  impresses  him ;  never  tame,  though  not  wide-awake  enough 
t»  be  eiacUy  wild." 

For  extinct  camds  see  Tylopooa.  (R.  L.  ) 

The  BOiGcal  expiesiioQ  (Matt.  xix.  24,  Ac.), "  it  is  easier  for  a  camd 
top  thfoogh  a  needle's  eye,"  Ac.,  is  ioroetunes  explained  by  nying 
ikattfe  "  needle'scye  "  means  the  small  gate  whkh  is  opened  m  the 
pat  gate  of  a  dry,  when  the  latter  is  dosed  for  the  niirht;  but 
i«eeat  cridcin  («.f .  Pbst  in  HcsHmgs*  Diet.,  under  "  Camel  "}  throws 
4b^  oa  t^  expumatioa,  and  s— "«"*■  that  the  more  violent  hyper* 


bole  is  intended.    There  is  a  varioffs  reading  c<#uXm  (cable)  for  c^Xot 
(camd),  but  Cheyne,  in  the  Emcy.  BMica,  rejects  this  (see  Cable). 


CAMELFORD,  THOMAS  PITT,  iST  Baron  (i737~X793)i 
English  politician  and  art  patron,  was  a  nephew  of  the  istearl 
of  (Hiatham.  He  sat  in  parliament  from  1761  ti{l  1784,  siding 
against  his  unde  and  following  George  Grenville,  who  was  also 
a  relative;  and  in  1784  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He 
dabbled  in  architecture  and  the  arts  generally,  and  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  artistic  drdes  of  his  day.  His  son  Thomas 
Pitt,  and  Baron  Camdford  (1775-1804),  who  succeeded  him 
in  1793,  had  an  adventurous  and  misspent  career  in  the  xmvy, 
but  is  prindpally  remembered  for  his  death  in  a  dud  with 
Mr  Best  on  the  loth  of  March  1804,  the  title  becoming  extinct. 

CAMKLIJA,  a  genus  or  subgenus  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
bdonging  to  thd  natural  order  Temstroemiaceae,  with  thick 
dark  shining  leaves  and  handsome  white  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  name  CanuUia  was  given  by  Liimaeus  in  honour 
of  Oorge  Joseph  Oondhis  or  Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit  who 
travelled  in  Ada  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  of  the 
Philippine  Island,  Luzon,  which  is  induded  in  the  third  volume 
of  Jolm  Ray's  Histaria  Planlarum  (1704).  Modem  botanists 
•are  aipreed  that  the  tea-plant,  placed  by  Liimaeus  in  a  separate 
genus,  TAeo,  is  too  neariy  allied  to  CanuUia  to  admit  of  the 
two  bdng  regarded  as  distinct  genera.  Tkea  and  Camellia  are 
therefore  now  considered  to  represent  one  genus,  which  has  been 
generally  called  Camdlia,  but  more  correctly  Tkea,  as  this  name 
was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Under  the  latter  view  Camellia  is 
regarded  as  a  subgenus  or  section  of  Tkea.  It  contains  about 
dght  spedes,  imtives  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  Most  of  the 
numerous  cultivated  forms  are  horticultural  products  of  C. 
japtmica,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  which  was  introduced 
into  Eun^'by  Lord  Petre  in  1739.  The  wOd  plant  has  red 
flowers,  recalling  those  of  the  wild  rose,  but  most  of  the  cultivated 
forms  are  double.  In  the  variety  anemonaefiifra  nearly  all  the 
stamens  have*  become  transformed  into  small  petaloid  structures 
which  give  the  flower  the  appearance  of  a  double  anemone. 

Another  spedes,  C.  rdicii/ala,  a  native  of  Hongkong,  is  also* 
prized  for  its  handsome  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  C.  japonica, 
which  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour  and  as  known  in  activation 
semi-double  or  double. 

Both  C.  sasanqua  and  C.  drupifera,  the  former  inhabiting 
Japan  and  China,  the  Latter  Cochin-China  and  the  motmtains 
of  India,  are  ofl-yidding  plants.  The  oil  of  C.  sasanqua  (of  which 
sasankwa  is  the  native  Japanese  name)  has  an  agreeable  odour 
and  is  used  for  many  domestic  purposes.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  by  subjecting  them  to  pressure  suffident  to  reduce  them 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  then  boiling  and  again  pressing  the 
crushed  material  The  leaves  are  also  used  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction  by  the  Japanese  women  for  washing  their  hair;  and 
in  a  dntd  state  they  are  mixed  with  tea  on  account  of  their 
pleasant  flavour.  The  oil  of  C.  drupifera,  which  is  dosdy  allied 
to  C.  Msanqua,  is  used  medidnaUy  in  Cochin-China.  The  flowers 
of  these  two  spedes,  unlike  those  of  C.  japonica  and  C.  reliculala, 
are  odoriferous. 

Camellias,  though  generally  grown  in  the  cool  greenhouse, 
are  hardy  in  the  south  of  En^and  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  They  grow  b«t  in  a  rich  compost  of  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots; 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  espedally  necessary  during  the 
flowering  period.  The  best  position— when  grown  out  of  doors- 
is  one  facing  north  or  north-west,  with  a  wall  or  hedge  behind 
for  protectfon  from  cold  winds.  July  is  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing; care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  evenly  spread,  not 
matted  into  a  ball. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  the 
dngle-flowered  ones  also  by  seeds.  Cuttings  are  taken  in 
August  and  placed*in  sandy  peat  or  loam  in  a  cold  shaded  frame. 
In  the  foOowing  spring  those  which  have  struck  are  phiced  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  in  September  or  October  the  rooted  plants  are 
potted  off.  Camellias  are  also  propagated  by  grafting  or  inarching 
in  early  spring  on  stocks  of  the  common  variety  of  C.  japonica. 

The  soile  insect  sometimes  attacks  the  camdlia.  To  remove 
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the  white  scale,  the  plants  are  washed  with  a  sponge  and  solution 
of  soft  soap  as  soon  as  their  growth  is  completed,  and  again 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  brown  scale  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  repeated  wasJiings  with  one  of  the  many  insecticides,  but 
it  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  90^ 

CAMBOt  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  engraved  work  executed  in  relief  on  hard  or  precious  stones. 
It  is  also  applied  t6  imitations  of  such  stones  in  glass,  called 
"  pastes,"  or  on  the  shells  of  molluscous  animals.  A  cameo  is 
therefore  the  converse  of  an  intaglio,  which  consists  of  an 
incised  or  sunk  engraving  in  the  same  class  of  materials.  For 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  art,  and  for  an  account  of  some  of 
its  most  remarkable  examples,  see  Gem. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful  and  has  been  a  matter  of 

copious  controversy.    The  New  English  Dictionary  quotes  its  use 

in  a  Sarum  inventory  of  xaaa, "  lapis  nnus  cameu  "  and  "  magnus 

cameku."    The  word  is  in  current  use  in  the  zjth  century.    Thus 

Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Life  of  Abbot  Leofric  of  St  Albans,  in  the 

Abbatum  S.  Albani  Vitae,  says:  "  reteniis  qHibusdam  nobilibus 

lapidibus  insculptis,  quos  camaeos  vtdgarUer  appdlamus."    In 

variant  forms  the  word  has  found  its  way  into  most  languages,  e.g. 

Latin,  camakutuSf  camahdus,  camaynttf;  Italian,  chammeo,  chameo ; 

French,  contahieu,  ckemakoUt  camaut,  camaieu.  The  following  may 

be  mentioned  among  the  derivations  that  have  been  proposed: — 

von  Hammer:  camaut,  the  hump  of  a  camel;  Iattn§  and  others: 

camatcutn,  an  assumed  Low  Liatin  form  from  mtumiftiP  and 

K64MTOP;    Chabouillct    and     Babelon:    cct^i^Xia,    treasures, 

connecting  the  word  in  particular  with  the  dispersion  of  treasures 

from  Constantinople,  in  X204;  King:  Arabic  camea,  an  amulet. 

For  a  biblioeraphv  of  the  question,  see  Babelon,  Cat.  des  Comics 
.   .*d$la  Bwliotkeque  NalumalCf  p.  iv. 

CAMERA  (a  Latin  adaptation  of  Gr.  jcofi&pa,  an  arched 
chamber),  in  law,  a  word  applied  at  one  time  to  the  English 
judges'  diambers  in  Serjeants'  Inn,  as  distinct  from  their  bench 
in  Westminster  Hall.  It  wias  afterwards  applied  \o  the  judges' 
private  room  behind  the  court,  and,  hence,  in  the  phrase  in 
camera,  to  cases  heard  in  private,  t  .e.  in  chambers.  So  far  as 
criminal  cases  are  concerned,  the  courts  have  no  power  to  hear 
them  in  private,  nor  have  they  any  power  to  order  adults  (men 
or  women)  out  of  court  during  the  hearing.  In  civil  proceedings 
at  common  law,  it  may  also  be  laid  down  that  the  public  cannot 
be  excluded  from  the  court;  in  Malan  v.  Young,  1889,  6  T.L.R. 
68,  Mr  Justice  Denman  held  that  he  had  power  to  hear  the  case 
in  camera,  but  he  afterwards  stated  that  there  was  considerable 
doubt  among  the  judges  as  to  the  power  to  hear  cases  in  camera, 
even  by  consent,  and  the  case  was,  by  consent  of  the  parties, 
finally  proceeded  with  before  the  judge  as  arbitrator.  -In  the  court 
of  chancery  it  is  the  practice  to  hear  in  private  cases  affecting 
wards  of  the  court  and  lunatics,  family  disputes  (by  consent), 
and  cases  where  a  public  trial  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
action  {Andrew  v.  Racbum,  1874,  L.R.  9  Ch.  522).  In  an  action 
for  infringement  of  a  patent  for  a  chemical  process  the  defendant 
was  allowed  to  state  a  secret  process  in  camera  {Badiscke  Anilin 
und  Soda  Fabrik  v.  GiUman,  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  156).  The  Court 
of  Appeal  has  decided  that  it  has  power  to  sit  in  private;  in 
Mellor  V.  Thompson,  1885,  31  Ch.  D.  55,  it  was  stated  that  a 
public  hearing  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  action,  and  render 
the  respondent's  success  in  the  appeal  useless.  In  matrimonial 
causes,  the  divorce  court,  following  the  practice  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  under  the  provisions  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act 
1857,  s.  22,  hears  suits  for  nullity  of  marriage  on  physical  grounds 
in  camera,  but  not  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  which 
must  be  heard  in  open  court.  It  was  also  decided  in  Drucc  v. 
Druce,  1903, 19  T.L.R.  387,  that  in  cases  for  judicial  separation 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  case  in  camera,  where  it  is 
satisfied  that  justice  cannot  be  done  by  hearing  the  case  in  public. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA,  an  optical  instrument  invented  by  Dr 
William  Hyde  Wollaston  for  drawing  in  perspective.  Closing 
one  eye  and  looking  vertically  downwards  with  the  other  through 
a  slip  of  plain  glass,-  e.g.  a  microscope  cover-glass,  held  close  to 
the  eye  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45**  to  the  horizon,  one  can 
see  the  images  of  objects  in  front,  formed  by  reflection  from  the 
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surface  of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  one  can  also  see  through 
the  transparent  glass.    The  visual  images  of  the  objects  appear 
projected  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  beneath  the 
slip  of  glass,  and  their  outline  can  be  accurately  traced  with  a 
pencil.    This  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  camera  ludda.    The 
image  (see  fig.   i)  is,  however,  inverted  and     ^ 
perverted,  and  it.  is  not  very  bright  owing  to    >^ 
the  poor  reflecting  power  of  unsilvered  glass., 
The  brightness  of  the  image  is  sometimes 
creaAd  by  silvering  the  glass;  and  on  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  silver  the  observer  can 
see  the  image  with  part  of  the  pupil  while  he 
sees  the  paper  through  the  unsilvered  aperture 
with  the  remaining  part.    This  form  of  the  in-  '*•»* 
strument  is  often  usied  in  conjunction  with  the-      ^'^*  '' 
microscope,  the  mirror  being  attached  to  the  eye-piece  and  the 
tube  of  the  microscope  being  placed  horizontaOy. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  Dr  WoUaston  in- 
vented a  simple  form  of  the  camera  ludda  which  gives  bright 
and  erect  images.  A  four-sided  prism  of  glass  is  constructed 
having  one  angle  of  90**,  the  opposite  angle  of  135°,  and  the  two 
remaining  angles  each  of  67!^.  This  is  represented  in  cross- 
section  and  in  position  in  fig.  a.  When  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
held  half  over  the  edge  of  the  prism  a, 
one  sees  the  image  of  the  object  with 
one  half  of  the  pupil  and  the  paper  with 
the  other  half.  The  image  is  formed  by 
successive  total  reflection  at  the  surfaces 
b  c  and  a  b.  In  the  first  place  an  in- 
verted image  (first  image)  is  formed  in 
the  face  b  c,  and  then  an  image  of  this 
image  is  formed  in  a  ft,  and  it  is  the 
outlLie  of  this,  second  image  seen  pro- 
jected on  the  paper  that  is  traced  by  the 
penciL  It  is  desirable  for  two  reasons  that  the  image  should 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  this  can  be  secured  by  placing 
a  suitable  lens  between  the  object  and  the  prism.  If  the  image 
does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  it  is  impossible  to  sec  it 
and  the  pencil-point  dearly  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  any 
slight  movement  of  the  head  will  cause  the  image  to  appear  to 
move  rehitively  to  the  paper,  and  will  render  it  difficult  to  obtain 
an  accurate  drawing. 

Before  the  application  of  photography,  the  camera  ludda  was 
of  considerable  importance  to  draughtsmen.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  it  were  its  cheapness,  smallness  and  portability; 
that  there  was  no  apprcdable  distortion,  and  that  its  field  was 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  camera  obscura.  It  was  used  largely 
for  copying,  for  reducing  or  for  enlarging  existing  drawings.  It 
will  readily  be  understood,  for  example,  that  a  copy  will  be  half- 
size  if  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  instrument  is  double 
the  distance  of  the  instnmient  from  the  copy.  (C.  J.  J.) 

CAMERA  OBSCURA,  an  optical  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
darkened  chamber  (for  which  its  name  is  the  Latin  rendering) 
at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  box  or  lantern  containing  a  convex 
lens  and  sloping  mirror,  or  a  prism  combining  the  lens  and 
mirror.  If  we  hold  a  common  reading  lens  (a  magnifying  lens) 
in  front  of  a  lamp  or  some  other  bright  object  and  at  some 
distance  from  it,  and  if  we  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  vertically  at  a 
suitable  distance  behind  the  lens,  we  see  depicted  on  the  paper 
an  image  of  the  lamp.  This  image  is  inverted  and  perverted. 
If  now  we  place  a  plane 
mirror  {e.g.  a  lady's  hand 
glass)  behind  the  lens  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45**  to 
the  horizon  so  as  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  light  vertically 
downwards,  we  can  produce 
on  a  horizontal  sheet  of 
paper  an  unperverted  image 
of  the  bright  object  (fig.  i),  i.e.  the  image  has  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  object  and  is  not  perverted  as  when  the  reflection  of  a 
printed  page  is  viewed  in  a  mirror.    This  is  the  prindpic  of  the 
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obscun,  which  was  extensively  used  in  sketching  from 
citioe  before  the  introduction  of  photography,  although  it  is 
Bov  scarcely  to  be  seen  except  as  an  interesting  side-show  at 
places  of  popular  resort.  The  image  formed  on  the  paper  may 
be  tiaced  out  by  a  pencil,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case 
the  image  is  real — ^not  virtual  as  in  the  case  of  the  camera 
laddk.  Generally  the  mirror  and  lens  are  combined  into  a 
aogfe  piece  of  worked  glass  represented  in  section  in  fig.  2. 
Rays  from  external  objects  are  first  re- 
-^  fracted  at  the  convex  surface  a  b,  then  totally 
reflected  at  the  plane  surface  a  c,  and  finally 
refracted  at  the  concave  surface  b  c  (fig.  2) 
so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
d  e.  The  curved  surfaces  take  the  place  of 
the  lens  in  fig.  i,  and  the  plane  surface  per- 
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~  forms  the  function  of  the  mirror.  The  prism 
ab  c'i&  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  small  tent  fur- 
ashed  with  opaque  curtains  so  as  to  prevent  the  diffused  day- 
light fnMn  overpowering  the  image  on  the  paper,  and  in  the 
darkened  tent  the  images  of  external  objects  are  seen  very 
distinctly. 

Quite  recently,  the  camera  obscura  has  xome  into  use  with 
ghciarine  vessds,  the  periscope  being  simply  a  camera  obscura 
coder  a  new  name.  (C.  J.  J.) 

Histery, — ^The  invention  of  this  instrument  has  generally  been 
■scribed,  as  in  the  ninth  edition  of  this  work,  to  the  famous 
Neapolitan  savant  of  the  i6th  century,  Giovanni  Battista  della 
Porta,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  of  the  simple  camera 
ofascnn,  or  darkened  chamber  with  a  small  aperture  in  a  window 
or  shutter,  was  well  known  and  in  practical  use  for  observing 
ecfipses  long  before  his  time.  He  was  anticipated  in  the  improve- 
meats  he  daimed  to  have  made  in  it,  and  all  he  seems  really  to 
faave  done  was  to  popularize  it.  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  camera  obscura  as  a  photographic  instrument  makes  it 
desirable  to  faring  together  what  is  known  of  its  early  history, 
liuch  is  far  more  extensive  than  is  usually  recognized.  In 
soQthera  dimes,  where  during  the  summer  heat  it  is  usual  to 
ckse  the  rooms  from  the  glare  of  the  sunshiny  outside,  we  may 
often  see  depicted  on  the  walls  vivid  inverted  images  of  outside 
objects  formed  by  the  light  reflected  from  them  passing  through 
chunks  or  small  apertures  in  doors  or  window-shutters.  From 
tlic  opening  passage  of  Eudid's  Optics  (c.  300  B.C.),  which 
(ornKd  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  earlier  middle  age  treatises 
oa  feometrical  perspective,  it  would  appear  that  the  above 
I^KBoneaa  of  the  simple  darkened  room  were  used  by  him  to 
demoostrate  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  by  the  passage 
of  suobeams  or  the  projection  of  the  images  of  objects  through 
SDuU  openings  in  windows,  &c.  In  the  book  known  as  Aris- 
totle's Problems  (sect.  xv.  cap.  s)  we  find  the  correlated  problem 
of  the  image  of  the  sun  passing  through  a  quadrilateral  aperture 
always  appearing  round,  and  he  further  notes  the  lunated  image 
of  the  eclipsed  sun  projected  in  the  same  way  through  the 
ifitentices  of  foliage  or  lattice-work. 

Tbeie  are,  however,  very  few  allusions  to  these  phenomena 
ia  the  later  classical  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  we  find  the 
fcnt  scientific  investigation  of  them  in  the  great  optical  treatise 
of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alhazen  {q.v.),  who  died  at  Cairo  in 
ifi.  1038.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
ptojectioa  of  images  of  objects  through  small  apertures,  and  to 
hivt  been  the  €ist  to  show  that  the  arrival  of  the  image  of  an 
object  at  the  concave  surface  of  the  common  nerve — or  the 
retina— corresponds  with  the  passage  of  light  from  an  object 
ti^ogji  an  aperture  in  a  darkened  place,  from  which  it  falls 
i9on  a  surface  facing  the  aperture.  He  also  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  and  mirrors  in 
fonniag  images.  Some  two  hundred  years  later,  between 
A^a.  1266  and  1279,  these  problems  were  taken  up  by  three 
>laast  contemporaneous  writers  on  optics,  two  of  whom,  Roger 
Bwott  and  John  Peckham,  were  Englishmen,  and  Vitelloor 
Whete,  a  Pole. 

That  Roger  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the 
obscura  is  shown  by  his  attempt  at  solving  Aristotle's 


problem  stated  above,  in  the  treatise  De  Specuiis,  and  aJso  from 
his  references  to  Alhazen's  experiments  of  th^  same  kind,  but 
although  Dr  John  Freind,  in  his  History  of  Pkysick,  has  given  him 
the  credit  of  the  invention  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the 
Perspectiva,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  constructed  any 
instrument  of  the  kind.  His  arrangement  of  concave  and  plane 
mirrors,  by  which  the  realistic  images  of  objects  inside  the  house 
or  in  the  street  could  be  rendered  visible  though  intangible, 
there  alluded  to,  may  apply  to  a  camera  on  Cardan's  prindple  or 
to  a  method  of  aerial  projection  by  means  of  concave  mirrors, 
which  Bacon  was  quite  familiar  with,  and  indeed  was  known 
long  before  his  time.  On  the  strength  of  similar  arrangements  of 
lenses  and  mirrors  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura  has  also 
been  daimed  for  X^eonard  Digges,  the  author  of  Pantometria 
(1571),  who  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  telescope  from  informa- 
tion given  in  a  book  of  Bacon's  experiments. 

Archbishop  Peckham,  or  Pisanus,  in  his  Perspectiva  Communis 
(1279),  and  Vitellol  in  his  Optics  (1270),  also  attempted  the 
solution  of  Aristotle's  problem,  but  unsuccessfully.  Vitello's 
work  is  to  a  very  great  extent  based  upon  Alhazen  and  some  of 
the  earlier  writers,  and  was  first  published  in  1535.  A  later 
edition  was  published,  together  with  a  translation  of  Alhazen, 
by  F.  Risner  in  1572. 

The  first  practical  step  towards  the  development  of  the  camera 
obscura  seems  to  haVe  been  made  by  the  famous  painter  and 
architect,  Leon  Battista  Albert!,  in  1437,  contemporaneously 
with  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether 
his  invention  was  a  camera  obscura  or  a  show  box,  but  in  a 
fragment  of  an  anonymous  biography  of  him,  published  in 
Muratori's  Rerum  Itaiicarum  Scriptorcs  (xxv.  296),  quoted  by 
Vasari,  it  is  stated  that  hA  produced  wonderfully  painted 
pictures,  which  were  exhibited  by  him  in  some  sort  of  small 
closed  box  through  a  very  small  aperture,  with  great  verisimili- 
tude. These  demonstrations  were  of  two  kinds,  one  nocturnal, 
showing  the  moon  and  bright  stars,  the  other  diurnal,  for  day 
sce'ncs.  This  description  seems  to  refer  to  an  arrangement  of  a 
transparent  painting  illuminated  either  from  the  back  or  the  front 
and  the  image  projected  through  a  hole  on  to  a  white  screen  in  a 
darkened  room,  as  described  by  Porta  {Mag.  Nat.  xvii.  cap.  7) 
and  figured  by  A.  Kircher  {Ars  Magna  Lucis  et  Umbrae),  who 
notes  elsewhere  that  Porta  had  taken  some  arrangement  of  pro- 
jecting images  from  an  Albcrtus,  whom  he  distinguished  from 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  who  was  probably  L.  B.  Alberti,  to  whom 
Porta  also  refers,  but  not  in  this  connexion. 

G.  B.  I.  T.  Libri-Carucd  dalla  Sommaja  (z8o3>i869),  in  his 
account  of  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura  in  Italy  (Histoire 
des  sciences  mathimatiques  en  Italic^  iv.  303),  makes  no  mention 
of  Alberti,  but  draws  attention  to  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Venturi  in  1797,  and  has 
since  been  published  in  facsimile  in  vol.  ii.  of  J.  G.  F.  Ravaisson- 
Mollien's  reproductions  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Institut  de  France  at 
Paris  (MS.  jD,  fol.  8  recto).  After  discussing  the  structure  of  the 
eye  he  gives  an  experiment  in  which  the  appearance  of  the 
reversed  images  of  outside  objects  on  a  piece  of  paper  held  in 
front  of  a  small  hole  in  a  darkened  room,  with  their  forms  and 
colours,  is  quite  dearly  described  and  explained  with  a  diagram, 
as  an  illustration. of  the  phenomena  of  vision.  Another  similar 
passage  is  quoted  by  Richter  from  folio  404b  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Codice  Atlantico,  in  Milan,  published  by  the  Italian 
government.  These  are  probably  the  earliest  distinct  accounts 
of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  camera  obscura,  but  remained 
unpublished  for  some  three  centuries.  Leonardo  also  discussed 
the  old  Aristotelian  problem  of  the  rotundity  of  the  sun's  image 
after  passing  through  an  angular  aperture,  but  not  so  successfully 
as  Maurolycus.  He  has  also  given  methods  of  measuring  the 
sun's  distance  by  means  of  images  thrown  on  screens  through 
small  apertures.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  magni- 
fying glasses  and  suggested  a  kind  of  telescope  for  viewing  the 
moon,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  applying  a  lens  to 
the  camera. 

The  first  published  account  of  the  simple  camera  obscura  was 
discovered  by  Libri  in  a  translation  of  the  Architecture  of 
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Vitruvius,  with  commentary  by  Cesare  Caesariano,  one  of  the 
architects  of  Milan  cathedral,  published  at  Como  in  152 1,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Leonardo,  and  some  twenty  years  before 
Porta  was  born.  He  describes  an  •  experiment  made  by  a 
Benedictine  monk  and  architect,  Dom  Papnutio  or  Panuce,  of 
the  same  kind  as  Leonardo's  but  without  the  demonstration. 

About  the  same  time  Francesco  Maurolico,  or  Maurolycus, 
the  eminent  mathematician  of  Messina,  in  his  Theoremata  de 
Lumine  el  Umbrae  written  in  1521,  fully  investigated  the  optical 
problems  connected  with  vision  and  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  small  apertures  with  and  without  lenses,  and  made 
great  advances  in  this  direction  over  his  predecessors.  He  was 
the  first  correctly  to  solve  Aristotle's  problem,  stated  above, 
and  to  apply  it  pradtically  to  solar  observations  in  a  darkened 
room  {Cosmographia,  1535).  Erasmus  Reinhold  has  described 
the  method  in  his  edition  of  G.  Purbach's  Theoricae  Novae 
Platularum  (1542),  and  probably  got  it  from  Maurolycus.  He 
says  it  can  also  bo  applied  to  terrestrial  objects,  though  he  only 
used  it  for  the  sun.  His  pupil,  Rainer  Gemma-Frisios,  used  it 
for  the  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  January  1544  at 
Louvain,  and  fully  described  the  methods  he  adopted  for  making 
measurements  and  drawings  of  the  eclipsed  sun,  inhisDe  Radio 
Aslronomico  et  Ceomeirico  (1545).  He  says  they  can  be  used  for 
observation  of  the  moon  and  stars  and  also  for  longitudes.  The 
same  arrangement  was  used  by  Q^micus,  Tycho  Brahe,  by 
M.  Moestlin  and  his  pupil  Kepler — the  latter  applying  it  in  1607 
to  the  observation  of  a  transit  of  Mercury — also  by  Johann 
Fabricius,  in  161 1,  for  the  first  observations  of  sun-spots.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this  early  employment  of  the  camera  obscura 
in  the  field  of  astronomical  research,  in  which  its  latest  achieve- 
ments have  been  of  such  pre-eminent  value. 

The  addition  of  optical  appliances  to  the  simple  dark  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was  going  on  outside,  was  first 
described  by  Girolamo  Cardan  in  his  De  SubtUilate  (1550),  as 
noted  by  Libri.  The  sun  shining,  he  fixed  a  round  glass  speculum 
{orhcm  e  vilro)  in  a  window-shutter,  and  then  closing  it  the  images 
of  outside  objects  would  be  seen  transmitted  through  the 
aperture  on  to  the  opposite  wall,  or  better,  a  white  paper  screen 
suitably  placed.  The  account  is  not  very  clear,  but  seems  to 
imply  the  use  of  a  concave  mirror  rather  than  a  lens,  which 
might  be  suggested  by  the  word  orbem.  He  refers  to  Maurolycus' 
work  with  concave  specula. 

We  now  come  to  Giovanni  Battista  della  Porta,  whose  account 
of  the  camera  obscura  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Magia  Naturalis, 
in  four  books  (i  558,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2),  is  very  similar  to  Cacsariano's 
— a  darkened  room,  a' pyramidal  aperture  towards  the  sun,  and  a 
whitened  wall  or  white  paper  screens,  but  no  lens.  He  discloses 
as  a  great  secret  the  use  of  a  concave  speculum  in  front  of  the 
aperture,  to  collect  the  rays  passing  through  it,  when  the  images 
will  be  seen  reversed,  but  by  prolonging  them  beyond  the  centre 
they  would  be  seen  larger  and  unreversed.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  Cardan's  method  published  eight  years  earlier,  but 
though  more  detailed  is  not  very  dear.  He  then  notes  the 
application  to  portraiture  and  to  painting  by  laying  colours  on 
the  projected  images.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  use  of  a  lens 
or  of  solar  observations.  The  second  edition,  in  which  he  in  the 
same  words  discloses  the  use  of  a  convex  lens  in  the  aperture  as  a 
secret  he  had  intended  to  keep,  was  not  published  till  1589, 
thirty-one  years  after  the  first.  In  this  interval  the  use  of  the 
lens  was  discovered  and  dearly  described  by  Daniello  Barbaro,  a 
Venetian  noble,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  in  his  work  La  Pratica 
dtUa  persptUiva  (p.  192),  published  in  1568,  or  twenty-one 
years  before  Porta's  mention  of  it.  The  lens  used  by  Barbaro 
was  an  ordinary  convex  or  old  man's  spectade-glass;  concave, 
he  says,  will  not  do.  He  shows  how  the  paper  must  be  moved 
till  it  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  use  of  a  diaphragm 
to  make  the  image  dearer,  and  also  the  application  of  the  method 
for  drawing  in  true  perspective.  That  Barbaro  was  really  the 
first  to  apply  the  lens  to  the  camera  obscura  is  supported  by 
Marius  Bettinus  in  his  Apiaria  (1645),  an<i  ^Y  Kaspar  Schott  in 
his  Magia  Universalis  (1657),  the  former  taunting  Porta  with  the 
ftppropriation. 


In  an  Italian  translation  of  EucKd's  Optica^  with  oommentaiy, 
E^cio  Danti  (iS73)f  after  discussing  the  effects  of  pLane, 
convex  and  concave  reflectors,  fully  describes  the  metlMd  of 
showing  reversed  images  passing  through  an  aperture  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  shows  how,  by  placing  a  mirror  behind  the 
aperture,  unreversed  images  might  be  obtained,  both  effects 
being  illustrated  by  diagrams.  F.  Risner,  who  died  in  1580, 
also  in  his  Optitae  (1606)  very  dearly  explained  the  reversal  of 
the  images  of  the  simple  camera  obscura.  He  notes  the  con- 
venience of  tlM  method  for  solar  observations  and  its  previous 
use  by  some  of  the  observers  already  mentioned,  as  well  a&  its 
advantages  for  easily  and  accurately  copying  on  an  enlarged  or 
reduced  scale,  especially  for  chorographical  or  topographical 
documents.  This  is  probably  the  first  notice  of  the  application 
of  the  camera  to  cartography  and  the  reproduction  of  drawings, 
which  is  one  of  its  principal  uses  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  Diversarum  Spuulationum  Mathematicarum  et  Physicarum 
(1585),  by  the  Venetian  Giovaimi  Battista  Benedetti,  there  is  a 
letter  in  which  he  discusses  the  simple  camera  obscura  and 
mentions  the  improvement  some  one  had  made  in  it  by  the  use 
of  a  double  convex  lens  in  the  aperture;  he  also  says  that  the 
images  could  be  made  erect  by  reflection  from  any  plane  mirror. 

Thus  the  use  of  tlie  camera  and  of  the  lens  with  it  was  well 
known  before  Porta  published  his  second  edition  of  the  Magia 
Naturalis  in  1589.  In  this  the  description  of  the  camera  obscura. 
is  in  lib.  xvii.  cap.  6.  The  use  of  the  convex  lens,  which  is  given 
as  a  great  secret,  in  place  of  the  concave  speculum  of  the  first 
edition,  is  not  so  clearly  described  as  by  Barbaro;  the  addition 
of  the  concave  speculum  is  proposed  for  making  the  images 
larger  and  dearer,  and  also  for  making  them  erect,  but  no  details 
are  given.  He  describes  some  entertaining  peep-show  arrange- 
ments, possibly  similar  to  Alberti's,  and  indicates  how  the  dark 
chamber  with  a  concave  speculum  can  be  used  for  observing 
eclipses.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  a  portable  box  or 
construction  beyond  the  darkened  room,  nor  is  there  in  his.  later 
work,  De  Rcfractione  Optices  Parle  (1593),  in  which  he  discusses 
the  analogy  between  vision  and  the  simple  dark  room  with  an 
aperture,  but  incorrectly  Though  Porta's  merits  were  un- 
doubtedly great,  he  did  not  invent  or  improve  the  camera 
obscura.  His  only  novelty  was  the  use  of  it  as  a  peep-show; 
his  descriptions  of  it  are  vague,  but  being  published  in  a  book  of 
general  reference,  which  became  popular,  he  acquired  credit  for 
the  invention. 

The  first  to  take  up  the  camera  obscura  after  Porta  was  Kepler, 
who  used  it  in  the  old  way  for  solar  observations  in  1600,  and 
in  his  Ad  ViielliOMem  Paralipomcna  (1604)  discusses  the  early 
problems  of  the  passages  of  light  through  small  apertures,  and 
the  rationale  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  He  was  the  firat  to 
describe  an  instrument  fitted  with  a  sight  and  paper  screen  for 
observing  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  a  dark  room. 
In  his  later  book,  Dtoptrice  (161 1),  he  fully  discusses  refraction 
and  the  use  of  lenses,  showing  the  action  of  the  double  convex 
lens  in  the  camera  obscura,  with  the  principles  which  regulate 
its  use  and  the  reason  o(  the  reversal  of  the  image  He  also 
demonstrates  how  enlarged  images  can  be  produced  and  projected 
on  paper  by  using  a  concave  lens  at  a  suitable  distance  behind 
the  convex,  as  in  modem  telephotographic  lenses.  He  was  the 
first  to  use  the  term  camera  obscura,  and  in  a  letter  from  Sir  H. 
Wotton  written  to  Lord  Bacon  in  1620  we  learn  that  Kepler  had 
made  himself  a  portable  dark  tent  fitted  with  a  telescope  lens 
and  used  for  sketching  landscapes.  Further,  he  extended  the 
work  of  Maurolycus,  and  demonstrated  the  exact  analogy 
between  the  eye  and  the  camera  and  the  arrangement  by  which 
an  inverted  image  is  produced  on  the  retina. 

la  1609  the  telescope  came  into  use,  and  the  danger  of  observ- 
ing the  sun  with  it  was  soon  discovered.  In  161 1  Johann 
Fabricius  published  his  observations  of  sun-s^Mts  and  describes 
how  he  and  his  father  fell  back  upon  the  old  method  of  projecting 
the  sun's  image  in  a  darkened  room,  finding  that  they  could 
observe  the  spots  just  as  well  as  with  the  tdescope.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  a  lens,  or  thought  of  using  the  telescope 
for  projecting  an  enlarged  image  on  Kepler's  prindplc.    This 
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«3s  done  in  i6xa  by  Christq>h  Scheiner,  who  fully  described  his 
Dctliod  ci  solax  observation  in  the  Rosa  Ursina  (1630),  demon* 
stnting  very  dearly  and  practically  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advaatafes  of  ming  the  camera,  without  a  lens,  with  a  smglc 
GOBTez  fens,  and  with  a  telescopic  combination  of  convex 
object-glass  and  concave  enlarging  lens,  the  last  arrangement 
be^  mottnted  with  an  adjustable  screen  or  tablet  on  an  equa- 
torial stand.  Most  of  the  earlier  astronomical  work  was  done 
in  a  darkened  room,  but  here  we  first  find  the  dark  chamber 
coastnicted  of  wooden  rods  covered  with  cloth  or  paper,  and 
used  sq;niatdy  to  screen  the  observing-tablet. 

Vanous  writers  on  optics  in  the  17th  century  discussed  the 
piadple  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  alone  and  with  single  or 
coifapouad  lenses,  among  them  Jean  Tarde  {Les  A  sires  de  Borbotit 
i6i^;  Descartes,  the  pupil  of  Kepler  {Dhptrique,  1637),' 
Bcttiniu  {ApiariOf  1645);  A.  Kircher  (Ars  Magna  Lucis  et 
VmbtM^  1646);  J.  Hevelius  {SeUnographia,  1647);  Schott 
M^pa  Uimersalis  Naturae  ei  Artis,  1674);  C.  F.  M.  Deschales 
(Carnu,  jch  Mundus  Matkematkus,  1674);  Z.  Traber  {Nervus 
OptiaUy  1675),  but  their  accounts  are  generally  more  interesting 
theoretically  than  as  recording  progress  in  the  practical  use  and 
drvdopment  of  the  instrument. 

The  carCest  mention  of  the  camera  obscura  in  England  is 
I»obably  in  Francis  Bacon's  De  Augmentis  ScieniiarutHf  but  it  is 
ccly  as  an  iUustration  of  the  projected  images  showing  better 
00  a  white  screen  than  on  a  black  one.  Sir  H.  Wotton's  letter 
of  i6ao,  already  noted,  was  not  published  till  165 1  {Reliqttiae 
I^'aCtnnaiHK,p.  X4i),butin  1658  a  description  of  Kepler's  portable 
tat  camera  for  sketching,  taktn  from  it,  was  published  in  a  work 
caOed  Crapkicey  or  the  most  excellent  Art  of  Painling,  but  no 
acation  is  made  of  Kepler.  In  \V.  Oughtred's  English  edition 
(i6li)  ol ibt  RicriatUms  matkimatiques  (1627)  oi  Jean  Leurechon 
("  Henry  van  Etten  ")  there  is  a  quaint  description,  with 
figures,  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  with  aperture,  and  also  of  a 
sort  of  tent  with  a  lens  in  it  and  the  projection  on  an  inner  wall 
of  the  face  of  a  man  standing  outside.  The  English  translation 
d  Porta's  Natural  Magick  was  published  in  1658. 

Robert  Boyle  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a  box 
camera  with  lens  for  viewing  landscapest  It  is  mentioned  in  his 
esuy  Or  Ike  Systematic  or  Cosntical  Qualities  of  Things  (ch.  vi.), 
'vritten  about  1570,  as  having  been  made  several  years  before 
lad  since  imStated  and  improved.  It  could  be  extended  or 
shortened  like  a  telescope.  At  one  end  of  it  paper  was  stretched, 
iad  at  the  other  a  convex  lens  was  fitted  in  a  hole,  the  image 
bong  viewed  through  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  box.  Robert 
Hocke,  who  was  some  time  Boyle's  assistant,  described  (Phil. 
Tnns.,  z668,  3,  p.  741)  a  camera  lucida  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bagic  lantern,  in  which  the  images  of  illuminated  and  inverted 
objects  were  projected  on  any  desired  scale  by  means  of  a  broad 
ctsvex  lens  through  an  aperture  into  a  room  where  they-  were 
viewed  by  the  spectators.  If  the  objects  could  not  be  inverted, 
another  kns  was'  used  for  erecting  the  ioiages.  From  Hooke's 
Pffsikuwums  Works  (1705),  p.  127,  we  bad  that  in  one  of  the 
Cotiefian  lotui^  on  Light  delivered  in  1680,  he  illustrated  the 
i>bei»mena  of  vision  by  a  darkened  room,  or  perspective  box, 
of  a  peculiar  pattern,  the  back  part,  with  a  concave  white  screen 
at  the  end  of  it,  being  cylindrical  and  capable  of  being  moved 
ic  and  out,  while  the  fore  part  waft  conical,  a  double  convex 
Ins  being  fixed  in  a  hole  in  front.  The  image  Was  viewed 
tbocf^  a  lai]ge  hole  in  the  side.    It  was  between  4  and  5  ft 


Johann  Zahn,  in  his  Ock/m  Artificialis  Tdedioptricus  (1685- 
i6e6),  described  and  figured  two  forms  of  portable  box  cameras 
«ith  knses.  One  was  a  wooden  box  with  a  projecting  tube  in 
vbkh  a  combination  of  a  concave  with  a  convex  lens  was  fitted, 
for  throwing  an  enlarged  image  upon  the  focusing  screen, 
*bkh  in  its  profM>rtions  and  application  is  very  similar  to  our 
Bodcn  telephotographic  objectives.  The  image  was  first  thrown 
ipOB  an  inclined  mirror  and  then  reflected  upwards  to  a  paper 
Krea  on  the  top  <^  the  box.  In  an  earlier  form  the  image  is 
tbovn  apm  a  vertical  thin  paper  screen  and  viewed  through  a 
kk  in  the  back  of  the  camera.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  practical 


information  on  lenses  in  connexion  with  the  camera  and  other 
opUcal  instruments,  and  the  book  is  valuable  as  a  repertory 
of  early  practical  optics,  also  for  the  numerous  references  to 
and  extracts  from  previoiis  writers.  An  improved  edition  was 
published  in  1702. 

Most  of  the  writers  already  noticed  worked  out  the  problems 
connected  with  the  projection  of  images  in  the  camera  obscura 
more  by  actual  practice  than  by  calculation,  but  William 
Molyneux,  of  DubUn,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  treat  them 
mathematically  in  his  Dioptrica  Nova  (1692),  which  was  also  the 
first  work  in  English  on  the  subject,  and  is  otherwise  an  interest- 
ing book.  He  has  fully  discussed  the  optical  theory  of  the  dark 
chamber,  with  and  without  a  lens,  and  its  analogy  to  the  eye. 
also  several  optical  problems  relating  to  lenses  of  various  forms 
and  their  combinations  for  telescopic  projection,  rules  for  finding 
foci,  &c  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  camera  obscura 
as  an  instrument  in  use,  but  in  John  Harris's  Lexicon  Technicum 
(1704)  we  find  that  the  camera  obscura  with  the  arrangement 
called  the  "  scioptric  ball,"  and  known  as  scioptricks^  was  on  sale 
in  London,  and  after  this  must  have  been  in  common  use  as  a 
sketching  instrument  or  as  a  show. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Opticks  (1704),  explains  the  principle 
of  the  camera  obscura  with  single  convex  lens  and  its  analogy 
with  vision  in  illustration  of  his  seventh  axiom,  which  aptly 
embodies  the  correct  solution  of  Aristotle's  old  problem.  He 
also  made  great  use  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  for  his  optical 
experiments  with  prisms,  &c.  Joseph  Priestley  (1772)  mentions 
the  application  of  the  solar  microscope,  both  to  the  small  and 
portable  and  the  large  camera  obscura.  Many  patterns  of  these 
two  forms  for  sketching  and  for  viewing  surrounding  scenes 
are  described  in  W.  J.  's  Gravcsande's  Essai  de  perspective 
(1711),  Robert  Smith's  Compleat  System  of  Optics  (1738),  Joseph 
Harris's  Treatise  on  Optics  (177s),  Charies  Button's  Pkiio- 
sophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary^  and  other  books  on  optics 
and  physics  of  that  period.  The  camera  obscura  was  first 
applied  to  photography  {g.v.)  probably  about  1794,  by  Thomas 
Wedgwood.  His  experiments  with  Sir.  Humphrey  Davy  in 
endeavouring,  to  fix  the  images  of  natural  objects  as  seen  in  the 
camera  were  published  in  1 802  {Journ.  Roy.  Inst. ) .        (J.  Wa.  ) 

CAMERARIUS,  JOACHIM  (1500-1574),  German  dassical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Bamberg  on  the  12th  of  April  1500.  His 
family  name  was  Liebhard,  but  he  was  generally  called  Kammer- 
meister,  previous  members  of  his  family  having  held  the  office 
of  chamberlain  (camerarius)  to  the  bishops  of  Bamberg.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig,  Eriurt  and  Wittenberg,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Melanchthon.  For  some  years  he  was  teacher 
of  history  and  Greek  at  the  gymnasium,  Nuremberg.  In  1530 
he  was  sent  as  deputy  for  Nuremberg  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Melanchthon  in 
drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Five  years  later  he 
was  commissioned  by  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wtirtteroberg  to  reorganize 
the  university  of  Tubingen;  and  in  1541  he  rendered  a  similar 
service  at  Leipzig,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly 
spent.  He  tramlated  into  Latin  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
Xenophon,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Ludan,  Theodoretus, 
Nicephorus  and  other  Greek  writers.  He  published  upwards  of 
150  works,  including  a  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Principal 
Sees;  Greek  Epistles',  AccoufUs  of  his  Journeys,  in  Latin  verse; 
a  Commentary  on  Plautus;  a  treatise  on  Numismatics;  Euclid 
in  Latin;  and  the  Lives  of  Helius  Eobanus  Hessus,  George  of 
Anhalt  and  Philip  Mdanchthon.  His  Epistolae  Familiares 
(published  after  his  death)  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  his  time.  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  Re- 
formation movement,  and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  by 
leading  men.  In  1535  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Francis  I.  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds;  and  in  1568  Maximilian  II. 
sent  for  him  to  Vienna  to  consult  him  on  the  same  subject 
He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  1 7th  of  April  1 574. 

See  article  by  A.  Horawitz  in  Alltemeine  deutsehe  Biogratkie; 
C.  Bursian.  Die  Geschickte  der  klassischen  PkUolotie  in  Deutichland 
(1883);  J.  £.  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Sckol.  (ed.  1908).  ii.  366. 
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CAMBRARIUS,  JOACHIM  (1534-1 598) >  German  boUnist  and 
physician,  son  of  the  classical  scholar  of  the  same  name,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  on  the  6th  of  November  x  534.  After  finishing 
his  studies  in  Germany  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine.  On  his  return  he  was  invited  to  reside  at 
the  courts  of  several  princes,  but  preferred  to  settle  in  his  native 
town  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  a  botanical  garden  and 
formed  extensive  collections.  He  wrote  a  Hortus  Medicus 
(1588)  and  several  other  works.  He  died  at  Nuremberg  on  the 
nth  of  October  1598. 

CAMERARIUS,  RUDOLF  JAKOB  (i665<i72i),  German 
botanist  and  physician,  was  bom  at  Tubingen  on  the  12th  of 
February  1665,  and  became  prtffessor  of  medicine  and  director 
of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Tubingen  in  1687.  He  died  at 
Tubingen  on  the  nth  of  September  1721.  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  investigations  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants 
{De  sexu  plantarum  episiola^  1694). 

CAMERINO  (anc.  Camcrinum),  a  city  and  episcopal  see  (since 
465,  if  not  sooner;  Treia  is  now  combined  with  it)  of  the  Marches, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  6  m.  S.  of  the  railway 
station  of  Castelraimondo  (to  which  there  is  an  electric  tramway) 
which  is  24  m.  W.  of  Macerata;  2148  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (1901)  of  town,  4005;  of  commune,  12,083.  The  cathedral 
is  modem,  the  older  building  having  fallen  in  1799;  the  church 
of  S.  Venanzio  suffered  similarly,  but  preserves  a  portal  of  the 
I  sth  century.  The  citadel,  perhaps  constructed  from  the  plans 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  dates  from  1503.  Camcrino  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Camerinum,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
(Camerles  Umbrt)  became  allies  of  the  Romans  in  310  B.C.  (at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  Etruscans  in  the  Ciminian  Forest). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ka/icpruH  referred  to  in  the  history  of 
the  year  295  B.C.  are  probably  the  inhabitants  of  Clusium. 
Later  it  appears  as  a  dependent  autonomous  community  with 
ihefoedus  aequum  (Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsrecht^  iii.  664).  Two 
cohorts  of  Camertes  fought  with  distinction  under  Marius 
against  the  Cimbri.  It  was  much  affected  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Civil  Wars;  under 
the  empire  it  was  a  municipium.  It  belonged  to  ancient  Umbria, 
but  was  on  the  borders  of  Picenum.  No  ancient  buildings  are 
visible,  the  Roman  level  lying  as  much  as  30  ft.  below  the  modern. 

See  P.  Savini.  Storia  della  Cilth  di  Camerino  (2nd  cd.,  Camerino, 
1895);  M.  Mariani,  Inlorno  agli  anlichi  Camerli  Umbn  (Camerino, 
1900).  (T.  As.) 

CAMERON,  JOHN  (i 579-1623),  Scottish  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow  about  1579,  and  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  city.  After  having  taught  Greek  in  the  university  for 
twelve  months,  he  removed  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  a  regent  in  the  college  of  Bergerac.  He  did  not 
remain  long  at  Bordeaux,  but  accepted  the  offer  of  a  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Sedan,  where  he  passed  two  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1604  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  students  of  divinity  who  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  who  for  the  period  of  four 
years  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  any  Protestant 
seminary.  During  this  period  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons 
of  Calignon,  chancellor  of  Navarre.  They  spent  one  year  at 
Paris,  and  two  at  Geneva,  whence  they  removed  to  Heidelberg. 
In  this  university,  on  the  4th  of  April  1608,  he  gave  a  public 
proof  of  his  ability  by  maintaining  a  series  of  theses,  De  triplici 
Dei  cum  Nomine  Foedere,  which  were  printed  among  his  works. 
The  same  year  he  was  recalled  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was 
appointed  the  colleague  of  Dr  Primrose;  and  when  Francis 
Gomarus  was  removed  to  Leiden,  Cameron,  in  1618,  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur,  the  principal  seminary 
of  the  French  Protestants. 

In  1620  the  progress  of  the  civil  troubles  in  France  obliged 
Cameron  to  seek  refuge  for  himself  and  family  in  England.  For 
a  short  time  he  read  private  lectures  on  divinity  in  London; 
and  in  1622  the  king  appointed  him  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow  in  the  room  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  had  been  removed 
from  his  office  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  Presbytcrian- 
ism.    Cameron  was  prepared  to  accept  Episcopacy,  and  was 


cordially  disliked  for  his  adherence  to  tlie  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience.    He  resigned  his  office  in  less  than  a  year. 

He  returned  to  France,  and  lived  at  Saumur.  After  an 
interval  of  a  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  «l 
Montauban.  The  country  was  still  torn  by  civil  and  religious 
dissensions;  and  Cameron  excited  the  indignation  of  the  more 
strenuous  adherents  of  his  own  party.  He  withdrew  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Moissac;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Montau- 
ban, and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  died  at  the  age  of  about 
forty-six.  Cameron  left  by  his  first  wife  several  children)  whose 
maintenance  was  undertaken  by  the  Protestant  churches  in 
France.    All  his  works  were  published  after  his  death. 

Hb  name  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  development  of  Calvini&tic 
theology  in  Europe.  He  and  his  followers  maintained  that  the 
will  of  man  is  determined  by  tho  practical  judgment  of  the 
mind ;  that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from 
the  knowledge  which  God  infuses  into  them;  and  that  God  does 
not  move  the  will  physically,  but  only  morally,  by  virtue  of  its 
dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the  mind.  This  peculiar  doctrine 
of  grace  and  free-will  was  adopted  by  Amyraut,  Cappel,  Bochart, 
Daill6  and  others  of  the  more  learned  among  the  Reformed 
ministers,  who  dissented  from  Calvin's.  The  Cameroniies  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Scottish  sect  called'  Camcronians) 
are  moderate  Calvinists,  and  approach  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Arminians.  They  arc  also  called  Universalists,  as  holding  the 
universal  reference  of  Christ's  death,  and  sometimes  Amyrald- 
ists.  The  rigid  adherents  to  the  synod  of  Dort  accused  them 
of  Pelagianism,  and  even  of  Manichaeism,  and  thp  controversy 
between  the  parties  was  carried  on  with  great  zeal;  yet  the 
whole  question  between  them  was  only,  whether  the  will  of  m-'n 
is  determined  by  the  immediate  action  of  God  upon  it,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  a  knowledge  which  God  impresses  on  the 
mind. 

CAMERON,  RICHARD  (i648?-i68o),  founder  of  a  Scottish 
religious  sect  of  Cameronians,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  regiment  of  this  name  in  the  British  army,  was  bom  at 
Falkland  in  the  county  of  Fife.  He  was  educated  at  the  village 
school,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that,  while  still  a  yx>uth, 
he  was  appointed  schoolmaster.  In  this  situation  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  field-prcachcrs. 
Persuaded  by  them  he  resigned  his  post  and  entered  the  family 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Harden  as  chaplain  and  tutor.  Refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  Indulgence,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  non- 
conforming ministers,  and  incited  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  to  protest  openly  against  the  new  edict. 
So  formidable  was  the  agitation  that  the  government  pronounced 
illegal  all  armed  assemblages  for  religious  purposes.  CamciOD 
took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  resided  for  some  time;  but 
in  the  autumn  of  1679  (probably)  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
once  more  made  himself  formidable  to  the  government.  Shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  BothwcU  Bridge  in  that 
year,  Cameron  was  slain  m  a  skirmish  at  the  Aird's,  or  Airs, 
Moss,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  few  troops  which  he 
had  been  able  to  collect.  His  prayer  before  going  into  battle 
became  a  tradition — "  Lord  spare  the  green  and  take  the  ripe." 
After  the  accession  of  William  lU.  the  survivors  were  amnestied, 
and  the  C^meronian  regiment  was  formed  from  them. 

See  Andrew  Lang,  History  of  Scotland^  vol.  iiL  (1007) ;  Herxn^- 
Hauck,  Realencykhpadie  (1897),  ^.9.  "  Cameroniancr  ':  A.  SmcUic. 
Men  of  the  Covenant ;  Herkless,  Richard  Cameron ;  P.  Walker,  Six 
Saints  of  the  Covenant. 

CAMERON,  SIMON  (i  799-1 889),  American  politician,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Sth  of  March 
1799.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  early  entered 
journalism,  and,  in  banking  and  railway  enterprises,  accumulated 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  became  influential  in  Pennsylvania 
politics,  and  in  1845-1849  served  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
being  elected  by  a  combination  of  Democratic,  Whig  and 
"  American  "  votes  to  succeed  James  Buchanan.  In  1854. 
having  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  for  senator  from  the 
"Know-Nothing"  Party,  which  he  had  recently  joined,  he 
became  a  leader  of  the  "  People's  Party,"  as  Che  Rcpublicao 
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Party  was  at  first  called  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1857  he  was 
dected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican,  despite  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  state  legislature,  a  (act  that  gave 
rise  to  chaxges  of  bribery.  His  prominence  as  a  candidate  first 
for  the  presidential  and  then  for  the  vice-presidential  nomination 
in  ihe  Repablican  national  convention  of  i860  led  to  his  being 
sleeted  by  President  Lincoln  as  secretary  of  war.  His  adminis- 
tratkmr  of  this  office  at  a  critical  time  was  marked  by  his  accus- 
tonwd  energy,  but  unfortunately  also  by  partiality  in  the  letting 
of  fovemment  contracts,  which  brought  about  his  resignation 
>t  Lincaln*s  request  in  January  1862  and  his  subsequent  censure 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Lincoln  sent  him  as  minister 
to  Russia,  bat  he  returned  in  November  1862.  He  again  served 
in  the  Senate  (after  1872,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
fofdgn  relations)  from  1867  until  1877,  when  he  resigned  to 
Bake  room  for  his  son,  whose  election  he  dictated.  Cameron 
«as  one  of  the  ablest  political  organizers  the  United  States  has 
ever  known,  and  his  long  undisputed  control  of  Pennsylvania 
politics  was  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  *'  boss  rule  " 
Li  .American  history.  The  definition  of  an  honest  politician  as 
**  one  who  when  he  is  bought  will  stay  bought "  has  been 
attriboted  to  him.    He  died  on  the  26ih  of  June  1889. 

His  son  James  Donald  Cameron  (1833-  )  was  born  at 
Middktown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  14th  of  May  1833,  graduated 
at  Fiiooeton  in  1852,  became  actively  interested  in  his  father's 
t«Aking  and  railway  enterprises,  and  from  1863  to  1874  was 
prtsident  of  the  Northern  Central  railway.  Trained  in  the 
poiitkal  school  of  his  father,  he  developed  into  an  astute  politician. 
From  June  1876  to  March  1877  he  was  secretary  of  war  in 
htsident  Grant's  cabinet.  In  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion of  1876  he  took  an  influential  part  in  preventing  the  nomina- 
tioa  of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  later  was  one  of  those  wha  directed 
the  pcAicy  of  the  Republicans  in  the  struggle  for  the  presidency 
between  Tdden  and  Hay».  From  1877  until  1897  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  ^tates  Senate,  having  been  elected 
origifially  to  succeed  his  father,  who  resigned  in  order  to  create 
the  vacancy.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee  during  the  campaign  of  1880. 

CAMERON,  VERNEY  LOVETT  (1844-1894).  English  traveller 
is  Cential  Africa,  was  bom  at  Radipoie,  near  Weymouth,  Dorset* 
ihiie,  on  the  ist  of  July  1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1857, 
served  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868,  and  was  employed 
for  a  oonsidcrable  time  in  the  suppression  of  the  East  African 
lUve  trade.  The  experience  thus  obtained  led  to  his  being 
selected  to  command  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Royal  Geographi- 
al  Society  in  1873,  to  succour  Dr.  Livingstone.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  make  independent  explorations,  guided  by  Living- 
stone's advke.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from 
Zuuibar,  Livingstone's  servants  were  met  bearing  the  dead 
body  of  their  master.  Cameron's  two  European  compaiuons 
torned  back,  but  he  continued  his  march  and  reached  Ujiji, 
oa  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  February  1874,  where  he  found  and 
seat  to  En^nd  Livingstone's  papers.  Cameron  spent  some  time 
determining'  the  true  form  of  the  south  part  of  the  lake,  and 
tohned  the  question  of  its  outlet  by  the  discovery  of  the  Lukuga 
river.  From  Tanganyika  he  struck  westward  to  Nyangwe, 
the  Arab  town  on  the  Lualaba  previously  visited  by  Livingstone. 
Tka  river  Cameron  rightly  bdieved  to  be  the  main  stream  of 
the  C0D90,  and  he  endeavoured  to  procure  canoes  to  follow 
it  down.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  his  refusal  to 
asuntcBance  slavery,  and  he  therefore  turned  south-west. 
AitCT  tracing  the  Congo-Zambezi  watershed  for  hundreds  of 
Kiks  he  reached  Bihe  and  finally  arrived  at  the  coast  on  the 
^Sth  of  November  1875,  being  the  first  European  to  cross 
Equatorial  Africa  from  sea  to  sea.  His  travels,  which  were 
pvblished  in  1877  under  the  title  Across  Africa,  contain  valuable 
Mggestions  for  the  opening  up  of  the  continent,  including  the 
■tiiJAtion  of  the  great  lakes  as  a  "  Cape  to  Cairo  "  connexion, 
la  recognition  of  his  work  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  and  given  the  gold 
Qedal  of  the  Geographical  Society.  The  remainder  of  Cameron's 
k£c  WIS  chiefly  devoted  to  projects  ior  the  commercial  develop- 


ment of  Africa,  and  to  writing  tales  for  the  young.  He  visited 
the  Euphrates  valley  in  1878-1879  in  connexion  with  a  proposed 
railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  accompanied  Sir  Richard 
Burton  in  his  West  African  journey  of  1882.  At  the  Gold  Coast 
Cameron  surveyed  the  Tarkwa  region,  and  he  was  joint  author 
with  Burton  of  To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  ( 1 883) .  He  was  killed . 
near  Leighton  Buzzard,  by  a  fall  from  horseback  when  returning 
from  hxmting,  on  the  24th  of  March  1894. 

A  second  edition  of  Across  Africa,  with  new  matter  and  corrected 
maps,  appeared  in  1885.  A  summary  of  Cameron's  ereat  journey, 
from  hioown  pen.  appears  in  Dr  Robert  Brown's  The  Story  of  Africa, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  366-379  (London,  1893). 

CAMERON  OF  LOCHIEL,  SIR  EWEN  (1629-1719),  Scottish 
Highland  chieftain,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Cameron  and  the 
grandson  of  Alan  Cameron,  the  head  of  the  clan  Cameron. 
Having  lost  his  father  in  infancy  he  passed  part  of  his  youth  with 
the  marquess  of  Argyll  at  Inveraray,  leaving  hb  guardian  about 
1647  to  take  up  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  a  position 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  grandfather.  In  1653  Lochiel  joined 
the  earl  of  Glencairn  in  his  rising  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  this  attempt  he  served  the  Royalist  cause  by 
harassing  General  Monk.  In  i68ihe  wasknightedbyCharlesII., 
and  in  July  1689  he  was  with  Viscount  Dundee  at  Killiecrankic. 
He  was  too  old  to  share  personally  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1 7 1 5, 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Stuarts,  and  his  son  led  the 
Camerons  at  Sheriff muir.  Lochiel,  who  died  in  February  17 19, 
is  called  by  Macaulay  the  "Ulysses  of  the  Highlands."  He  was  a 
man  of  enormous  strength  and  size,  and  one  who  met  him  in  1 7 16 
says  *'  he  wrung  some  blood  irom  the  point  of  my  fingers  with  a 
grasp  of  his  hand."  An  incident  showing  his  strength  and 
ferocity  in  single  combat  is  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  (canto  v.).  Lochiel's  son  and  successor,  John,  who 
was  attainted  for  sharing  in  the  rebellion  of  1 7 1 5,  died  in  Flanders 
in  1 748.  John's  son  Donald,  sometimes  called  "  gentle  Lochiel," 
joined  Charles  Edward,  the  Yoimg  Pretender,  in  174$,  was 
wounded  at  CuUoden,  and  escaped  to  France,  dying  in  the  same 
year  as  his  father.  The  79th  regiment,  or  Cameron  Highlanders, 
was  raised  from  among  the  members  of  the  clan  in  1793  by  Sir 
Alan  Cameron  (1753-1828). 

See  Memoirs  of  Sir  Even  Cameron  of  Lochiel  (Bannatyne  Club, 
1842). 

CAMERONIANS,  the  name  given  to  that  section  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  {q.v.)  who  followed  Richard  Cameron  (f.v.),  and 
who  were  chiefly  found  among  those  who  signed  the  Sanquhar 
Declaration  in  1680.  Known  also  as  "  Society  Men,"  "  San- 
quharians  "  and  "  Hillmen,"  they  became  a  separate,  church 
after  the  religious  settlement  of  1690,  taking  the  official  title 
of  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  1743.  Societies  of  Cameronians 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  were 
formed  about  1681 ;  their  testimony, "  The  Informatory  Vindica- 
tion," is  dated  1687;  and  they  quickly  became  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  active  adherents  of  the  covenanting  faith.  Holding 
fast  to  the  two  covenants,  the  National  Covenant  of  1580  and 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643,  they  wished  to  restore 
the  ecclesiastical  order  which  had  existed  between  1638  and  1649, 
and  were  dissatisfied  with  the  moderate  character  of  the  religious 
settlement  of  1690.  Refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
an  "  uncovenanted  "  ruler,  or  to  exercise  any  civil  function,  they 
passed  through  a  period  of  trial  and  found  some  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  regular  ministry;  but  in  1706  they  were  reinforced 
by  some  converts  from  the  esublishcd  church.  They  objected 
strongly  to  the  proposal  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  were  suspected  of  abetting  a  rising  which  took  place  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  in  1706;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  they  intrigued  with  the  Jacobites,  and 
they  gave  no  trouble  to  the  government  cither  in  1715  or  in  1745. 
In  1 71 2  they  publicly  renewed  the  covenants  at  Auchensauch 
Hill  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  1743  their  first  presbytery  was 
constituted  at  Braehead,  while  a  presbytery  was  foimed  in  North 
America  in  1774.  In  1863  the  Cameronians,  or  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  decided  to  inflict  no  penalties  upon  those  members 
who  had  taken  the  oaths,  or  had  exercised  civil  functions,  and 
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ir  coDgRgiUaiu  lectded.    la  tSyi  tbt  geaatl 

body  of  the  kcfoimed  Pnsbytmiiiu  uniUd  villi  tlic  Free  Cliurcfa 
of  ScDLlud.  laving  Ibc  few  leccdini  coagregitiDiii  u  the 
lepctseniativa  o[  ibe  priDciplea  oi  Ibe  CamcraDiuu.  In  the 
Briliifa  limy  the  first  bitulion  of  the  CuncroDiins  (ScQtliib 
Rifld)  13  diieclly  ducended  from  the  "Cmmerapiin  gmid," 
.Irhich,  composed  of  C»nieroniins,  wai  embodied  by  the  coo- 
veutiOD  parliatnent  in  16B9,  ud  wu  aftervardi  employed  to 
rsloie  order  in  the  Hi^iluds. 

See  J.  H.  Burton,  BiHcry  if  SccHamd,  i>i>1i.  vli.  and  wl  (Ed[n- 
buiih,  1905)  ;uKf  fLhtsg,  Hxiltry  oj  Sialiand,  voLiv.  (EjUnbui^ih, 
1907). 

CAKESOOR 1  (Oer.  KoMow),  ■  German  protedonte  in  WeM 
Africa,  bounded  W.  hy  ibe  AUintic,  N.W.  by  Brjliih  Nigeria, 
N.  by  Lake  Chad,  E.  ud  S.  by  French  Congo,  uve  for  a  short 


town.  The  boundary  i>  then  deflected  south  10  as  to  luve 
Vols  in  British  territory,  turning  oorlh  again  to  cross  the  Benue 
river  at  a  spot  j  m.  wot  of  where  the  Faro  joins  the  Benue. 
From  thii  point  the  fioDticr  goes  north-east  to  the  border  of 
Ule  Chid,  35  m.  cut  of  the  meridian  of  the  [own  of  Kuki. 
The  southern  shores  of  Lake  Chad  for  a  distance  of  tome  40  di. 

the  14th  of  December  1SS5,  the  I51h  of  Much  iSq4  and  ihe 
i8lh  of  April  v)o&.  The  south  boundary  runs  in  ■  fairly  direct 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Campo  river  to  the  river  Dscha.  (m 
Ngoko),  which  it  follows  10  its  coafluen«  with  the  Sanga.  Tbe 
easlembouniliryrunsfromtheSaiigairTegularlynorth  tolo'N,, 
where  it  approaches  the  British  frontier  at  Yoli,  10  that  at  its 
narrowest  [un  the  prottctonle  is  liltle  more  than  so  m.  ■■ 


i'  N.  t 


e  going  notth-ealt  to  the 
river,  which  il  followi  to  Lake  Chad. 
rotectorate  has  an  area  of  aboat  190,000 

Estimated  papula tion<i9oS}  3,500,000, 
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first  given  hy  the  Portuguese  discovems  o 
tbe  ijlh  and  i6lh  centuries  to  a  large  toy  01 

-    iiy,  lying  K   ■■        -     • 


dote  to  tbe  tea,  r 


h  after 


Niger  delU.  This  esluary  tlxy  called  tbe  Rio 
dot  CamarOes  (the  river  of  Prawni),  from  tbe 
abundance  of  tbe  cruilacea  found  therein. 
The  narae  CamarOes  was  also  used  to  designate 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  En^ish 
usage  until  nearly  the  end  of  Ibe  19th  ceolury 

the  mountain  range,  and  to  speak  of  the 
estuaryastheCameroonstiver.  Locallyit  was 
often  called  "  the  Bay."  On  their  acqubition 
of  the  country  in  1S84  the  Germans  extended 


Ibe  whole  protectorate. 

Fkysical    fen/irer.— Cameroon    forma    <V 

north-west  comer  of  the  great  Central  African 

plateau.    This  becomes  evident  in  ill  eastern 

section,  whereare  wide-spreading  plains,  which 

and  gnldu&lly  merge  into  a  picturesque  moun- 
uin  range.  This  range,  tunning  fmn  north 
to  south,  is  Banked  by  a  paratlel  and  lower 
Tinge  in  the  west,  with  a  wide  valley  between. 
In  the  north-west  the  Upper  Guinea  nsountaina 
■end  their  eastern  spun  across  Che  boundary, 
and  from  a  volcanic  rift,  which  runi  aouth- 
wesl  to  north-east,  the  Cameroon  peak  toiren 
up,  its  lummit  i],j7o  ft.  high.  This  mountain, 
whose  souih-westem  bate  ii  washed  by  tbe 
Atlantic,  is  the  bighett  point  on  the  western 
side  of  Africa,  and  il  alone 
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and  Area.— Tbt  tea  frontier  ertends  from  the  Rio 
where  the  great  bend  of  Ihe  coast-line  east  to  touth 
as  the  Bight  of  Biafn,  to  Ihe  Campo  river,  a  dii- 
m.  The  north-western  boundary,  laid  down  in  an 
tween  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  tbe  islh  of 
Q3,  runs  from  the  moulb  of  Ibe  Rio  del  Sey  to  the 
Ihe  Cross  river  In  8°  48'  E.  Thence  it  is  continued 
It  line  towardi  Yola,  at  far  as  tbe  confines  of  lUit 


'This  English  forr 
Eogliih  Kanxrun 


0  ihe  older  and  ctumay  "  the  Camerooin." 
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ificent    qiectacle, 

ce  peak,  the  culminating 

on  an  isolated  base,  of 

merooo  mountain  hat  but  two  distinct 

I  and  Liltle  Cameroon  (jSio 
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;natJon  of  the  highest  peak  is  Mongo-ma-Loba,  or  the 
Mountain  ol  Thunder,  and  the  whole  upper  region  b  mually 
called  Mongo-mo-Mdemi,  or  Ihe  Mounuin  of  Grealncsa.  On  tbe 
principal  tummit  there  are  a  group  of  craleti.  In  i^og  the 
mouolaia  was  in  eruplion  and  huge  slreains  of  Uv>  were 
ejected.  Inland  the  Chebchi  and  Mandtn  m 
the  direction  and  erteni  of  the  rift. 
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esst  <m  reaching  tbe  eighth  degree  of  N.  lat.  Here  they  give 
rise  to  a  nmnber  of  small  rivers,  which  collect  in  the  rift  and 
fans  the  Benue,  the  great  eastern  affluent  of  the  Niger.  This 
part  of  the  protectorate  is  known  as  Adamawa  (q.v.).  Farther 
Qorth,  beyond  the  Mandara  mountains,  the  country,  here  part 
of  the  andent  sultanate  of  Bomu;  slopes  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Clud,  and  has  a  general  level  of  800  to  1000  ft.  The  greater  part 
of  Cameroon  is  thus  a  mountainous  country,  with,  on  the  coast, 
a  strip  of  low  land.  In  the  south  this  is  very  narrow ;  it  widens  to- 
vards  the  north  savewhere  the  Cameroon  peak  reaches  to  the  sea. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cameroon  peak  a  number  of  estuaries  cut 
deep  bays  which  form  excellent  harbotus.  The  small  rivers 
whkb  empty  into  them  can  be  ascended  for  some  miles  by  steam 
laBBchcs.  The  principal  estuary,  which  is  over  20  m.  wide,  is 
caOed.  as  already  noted,  the  Cameroon  river  or  bay.  The  term 
hvCT-  is  mofe  particularly  confined  to  a  ramification  of  the  estuary 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mungo  river  (a  considerable 
stream  which  flows  south  from  the  Cameroon  mountains),  the 
Waiif  a  river  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  various  smaller 
nvtrs.  Under  the  shadow  of  Cameroon  peak  lies  the  bay  of 
Anbas,  with  the  islands  of  Ndami  (Ambas)  and  Mondola.  It 
fonns  a  tolerable  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels. 

Traversing  the  central  portion  of  the  country  is  a  large  river 
kwwn  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Lorn,  and  in  its  lower  as  the 
Saoifa,  which  enters  the  ocean  just  to  the  south  of  the  Cameroon 
estuary.  Both  the  Lorn  and  the  Nyong  (a  more  southerly 
sutam)  rise  in  the  central  plateau,  from  which  they  descend  in 
tplcndid  cascades,  breaking  through  the  parallel  coast  range  in 
rapids,  which  indicate  the  extent  of  their  navigability.  The 
Lokunja  and  Kribi  are  smaller  rivers  with  courses  parallel  to 
and  south  of  the  Nyong.  In  the  south-east  of  the  colony  the 
streams — of  which  the  chief  are  jLhe  Dscha  and  Bumba — are 
tribotaries  of  the  Sanga,  itself  an  affluent  of  the  Congo  (q.v.). 
AJboai  100  m.  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Sanga,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Dscha  upwards,  are  in  German  territory.  In  the  north 
the  country  drains  into  Lake  Chad  through  the  Logone  and 
Shari  (f  9.}.  Including  the  headwaters  of  the  Benue  the  colony 
has  four  distinct  river-systems,  one  connecting  with  the  Niger, 
aaother  with  the  Congo,  and  a  third  with  Lake  Chad,  the  fourth 
bring  the  rivers  which  nm  direct  to  the  sea.  The  Niger  and 
Shaii  systems  communicate,  with,  at  high  water,  but  one  obstruc- 
Ljb  to  navigation.  The  connecting  link  is  a  marshy  lake  named 
Tjbnri.  From  it  issues  the  Kebbi  (Mao  Kebi)  a  tributary  of 
the  Benue,  and  through  it  flows  a  tributary  of  the  Logone,  the 
ckief  affluent  of  the  Shari.  The  one  obstruction  in  the  waterway 
is  a  laO  of  165  ft.  in  the  Kebbi. 

CttUgy, — The  oldest  rocks,  forming  the  greater  mass  of  the 
bxtcrland,  are  gneisses,  schists  and  granites  of  Archaean  age. 
•Vlaeg  the  Benue  river  a  sandstone  (Benue  sandstone)  fottta  the 
bsla  to  X4*  E.  Cretaceous  rocks  occur  around  the  basalt 
patfocn  of  the  Cameroon  mountain  and  generally  along  the 
C'jastal  belt.  Basalt  and  tuff,  probably  of  Tertiary  age,  form 
'whe  great  mas  of  the  Cameroon  mountain,  also  the  island  of 
Fernando  Po.  Extensive  areas  in  the  interior,  more  especially 
tcvards  Lake  Chad,  are  covered  with  black  earth  of  alluvial  or 
'anstrine  origin. 

Qimale. — ^The  country  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics  and  has 
a  characteristic  tropical  climate.  In  the  interior  four  seasons 
a*>  he  distinguished;  a  comparatively  dry  and  a  wet  one  alter- 
uiiag.  July  to  October  are  the  coldest  months,  and  also  bring 
•n<t  raitty  but  there  is  hardly  a-  month  without  rain.  On  the 
t'Asi  the  temperature  is  hi^  all  the  year  round,  but  on  the 
piateau  it  is  cooler.  Malarial  fever  is  frequent,  and  even  the 
Afncaas.  especially  those  coming  from  other  coimtries,  suffer  from 
>L  The  middle  zone  of  the  Cameroon  mountain  has,  however,  a 
tenperate  climate  and  affords  excellent  sites  for  sanatoria. 

Fl^a  ««i  Fauna. — The  southern  part  of  the  low  coast  is 
cLdly  gras  land,  while  the  river  mouths  and  arms  of  the  bays 
vt  Uned  with  mangroves.  The  mountainous  region  is  covered 
*ck  primeval  forest,  in  which  timber  and  valuable  woods  for 
csbiaet-niaking  are  plentiful  Most  important  are  the  Elatis 
fatemsis,  Sterculia  acuminata  and  the  wild  coffee  tree.    On 


Cameroon  peak  the  forest  ascends  to  8000  ft. ;  above  it  is  grass 
land.  Towards  the  east  the  forest  gradually  grows  thinner, 
assumes  a  park-like  appearance,  and  finally  disappears,  wide 
grass  uplands  taking  its  place.  The  coxmtry  north  of  the  Benue 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Cotton  and  rubber  are  found  in 
considerable  <;uantities,  and  fields  of  maize,  com,  rice  and  sugar- 
cane bear  witness  to  the  fertility  of  4he  soil. 

Animals  are  plentiful,  including  the  great  pachyderms  and 
camivora.  The  latter  prey  on  the  various  kinds  of  antelopes 
which  swarm  on  the  grass  lands.  Two  kinds  of  buffak)cs  are 
found  in  the  forests,  which  are  the  home  of  the  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee.  Large  rodents,  like  the  porcupine  and  cane  rat, 
are  numerous.  Of  birds  there  are  316  species,  and  several  of 
venomous  snakes. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  north  of  Cameroon  is  inhabited  by  Fula 
iq.v.)  and  Hausa  (q.v.)  and  allied  tribes,  the  south  by  Bantu- 
speaking  races.  The  Fula  came  from  the  north  and  north-east, 
gradually  driving  the  Bantu-negroes  before  them.  They  brought 
horses  and  homed  cattle,  unknown  in  these  regions  until  then, 
and  they  founded  well-organized  atates,  like  that  of  Adamawa, 
now  divided  between  Cameroon  and  the  British  protectorate 
of  Nigeria.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  Benue,  Faro  and  Kebbi, 
the  people,  who  are  good  agriculturists,  raise  cereals  and  other 
crops,  while  on  the  plateaus  stock-raising  foxms  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  northern  region  villages  are  built 
in  the  Sudanese  zeriba  style,  surrounded  With  thom  fences; 
more  important  places  are  enclosed  by  a  well-huilt  wall  and 
strongly  fortified.  Of  martial  disposition,  the  people  often 
waged  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  also  amongst  themselves 
until  the  pacification  of  the  hinterland  by  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century. 

The  Bantu-negroes  inhabit  the  country  south  of  about  7"  N. 
Chief  among  the  tribes  are  the  Dualla  (f  .v.),  the  Ba-kwiri  (9.V.), 
the  Ba-Long,  the  Ba-Farami,  the  Wuri,  the  Abo  and  the  Ba- 
Kundu.  They  build  square  houses,  are  active  traders  and  are 
ruled  by  independent  chiefs,  having  no  political  cohesion. 
Among  the  Dualla  a  curious  system  of  drum  signals  is  note- 
worthy. In  the  coast  towns  are  numbers  of  Krumen,  who, 
however,  rarely  settle  permanently  in  the  country.  The  Fula, 
as  also  most  of  the  Hausa,  are  Moslems,  the  oUier  tribes  are 
pagans.  Missionary  societies,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  are  represented  in  the  colony,  and  their  schools  are 
well  attended,  as  are  the  schools  belonging  to  the  government. 
In  all  the  schools  (krman  is  taught,  but  pidgin-English  is  largely 
spoken  at  the  coast  towns. 

Chief  Towns. — Duala,  the  chief  town  in  the  protectorate,  Is 
situated  on  the  Cameroon  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wuri 
river  in  4°  2'  N.  9**  42'  E.  It  consists  of  various  trading  stations 
and  native  towns  dose  to  one  another  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  and  known,  before  the  German  occupation,  as  Cameroon, 
Bell  town,  Akwa  town,  &c.  Hickory,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream  and  the  starting  point  of  the  railway  to  the  interior,  is 
also  part  of  Duala,  which  has  a  total  population  of  22,000,  includ- 
ing about  170  Europeans.  Duala  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
merchants  and  missionaries.  The  principal  streets  are  wide 
and  tree  lined,  the  sanitation  is  good.  The  government  offices 
are  placed  in  a  fine  park  in  which  are  statues  of  Gustav  Nachtigal 
and  others.  The  port  is  provided  with  a  floating  dock.  The 
seat  of  govemmcnt  is  Buea,  a  post  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Cameroon  mountain.  Victoria  is  a  flourishing 
town  in  Ambas  Bay,  founded  by  the  British  Baptist  missionaries 
expelled  from  Fernando  Po  in  1858  (see  below).  Batanga  and 
Campo  are  trading  stations  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony. 
On  the  route  from  Duala  to  Lake  Chad  is  the  large  commercial 
town  of  Ngaundere,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Hausas  and  occupied 
by  the  Germans  in  xgoi.  Another  large  town  is  Garua  on  the 
Benue  river.  Farther  north  and  within  30  m.  of  Lake  Chad  is 
Dikwa  (Dikoa),  in  Borau,  the  town  chosen  by  Rabah  (q.v.)  as  his 
capital  after  his  conquest  of  Bomu.  Gulfei  on  the  lower  Shari 
and  Kusseri  on  the  Logone  are  also  towns  of  some  note.  Ngoko 
is  a  trading  station  on  the  Dscha,  in  the  south-east  of  the  pro- 
tectorate, near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Sanga. 
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Products  and  Industry. — Cameroon  is  ridi  in  natural  products, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the  oil-palm.  Cocoa  cultivation 
was  introduced  by  the  Germans  and  proved  remarkably  success- 
ful. Rubber  is  collected  from  the  Landolphia  and  various 
species  of  Ficus.  Palm-oil,  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  copal,  copra, 
Calabar  beans,  kola-nuts  and  ivory  are  the  principal  exports. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  finely-grained  iwood,  amongst  which 
a  very  dark  ebony  is  specially  remarkable.  Cotton,  indigo  and 
various  fibres  of  plants  deserve  notice.  The  natives  grow  several 
kinds  of  bananas,  yams  and  batatas,  maize,  i>ea-nuts,  sugar-<:ane, 
r/>rghum  and  pepper.  Minerals  have  not  been  found  in  paying 
quantities.  Iron  is  smelted  by  the  natives,  who,  especially 
amongst  the  Hausas,  are  very  clever  smiths,  and  manufacture 
fine  lances  and  arrow  heads,  knives  and  swords,  and  also  hoes. 
Dikwa  b  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  of  which  the  chief 
articles  are  coffee,  sugar,  velvet,  silk  and  weapons,  as  well  as  gold 
and  silver  objects  brought  by  caravans  from  Tripoli.  The 
natives  round  the  Cameroon  estuary  are  clever  carvers  of  wood, 
and  make  highly  ornamental  figure  heads  for  their  canoes,  which 
also  sometimes  show  very  fine  workmanship  In  the  interior 
the  people  use  the  wild-growing  cotton  and  fibres  of  plants  to 
manufacture  coarse  drapery  and  plait-work.  Plantations 
founded  by  German  industry  are  fairly  successful.  Large 
reserves  are  set  apart  for  the  natives  by  government  when 
marking  off  the  land  granted  to  plantation  compahies.  The 
best-known  of  these  companies,  the  Sud-Kamerun,  holds  a 
concession  over  a  large  tract  of  country  by  the  Sanga  river, 
exporting  its  rubber,  ivory  and  other  produce  via  the  Congo. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  spirits,  building  material, 
firearms,  hardware  and  salt.  The  annual  value  of  the  external 
trade  in  the  period  1900-1Q05  averaged  about  £800,000.  In  1907 
the  value  of  the  trade  had  increased  to  £1,700,000.  Some  70% 
of  the  import  and  export  trade  was  with  Germany,  the  remainder 
being  almost  entirely  with  Great  Britain.  The  percentage  of  the 
trade  with  Germany  was  increasing,  that  with  Britain  decreasing. 

Communications. — ^Therc  is  regular  steamship  communication 
with  Europe  by  German  and  British  boats.  On  the  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Cameroon  estuary  small  steam  launches  ply.  The 
protectorate  belongs  to  the  Postal  Union,  and  is  connected  by  cable 
with  the  British  telegraph  station  at  Bonny  in  the  Niger  delta. 

An  imperial  guarantee  of  interest  was  obtained  in  1905  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Hickory  to  Bayong,  a  place 
100  m.  to  the  north,  the  district  traversed  being  fertile  and 
populous.  From  Victoria  a  line  nms  to  Soppo .  (22  m.)  near 
Buea  and  is  continued  thence  northward.  Another  line,  sanc- 
tioned in  1908,  runs  S.E.  from  Duala  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nyong.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  government  stations  excellent 
roads  have  been  built.  The  chief  towns  in  the  coast  region  are 
connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Government  Revenue,  Sfc. — The  administration  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  governor  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
imperial  authorities.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  chancellor 
and  other  officials  and  an  advisory  council  whose  members  are 
merchants  resident  in  the.  protectorate  Decrees  having  the 
force  of  law  arc  issued  by  the  imperial  chancellor  on  the  advice 
of  the  governor  In  Adamawa  and  German  Bomu  are  various 
Mahommedan  sultanates  controlled  by  residents  stationed  at 
Garua  and  Kusseri.  Revenue  is  raised  chiefly  by  customs  dues 
on  spirits  and  tobacco  and  a  general  10%  ad  valorem  duty  on 
most  goods.  A  poll  tax  is  imposed  on  the  natives.  The  local 
revenue  (£131,000  in  1905)  is  supplemented  by  an  imperial  grant, 
the  protectorate  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence 
never  having  raised  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its  expenditure, 
which  in  1905  exceeded  £2^0,000.  Order  b  maintained  by  a 
native  force  officered  by  Germans. 

History. — Cameroon  and  the  neighbouring  coast  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Fernando  Po,  towards  the 
close  of  the  1 5th  century.  They  were  formerly  regarded  as  with- 
in the  Oil  Rivers  dbtrict,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Oil  Coast. 
Trading  settlements  were  established  by  Europeans  as  early  as 
the  17th  century.  The  trade  was  confined  to  the  coast,  the 
Dualia  and  other  tribes  being  recognized  intermediaries  between 


the  coast  "  factories  "  and  the  tribes  iri  the  interior,  whither 
they  allowed  no  strange  trader  to  proceed.    The^  took  a  quajitity 
of  goods  on  trust,  visited  the  tribes  in  the  forest,  and  bartered 
for  ivory,  rubber  and  other  produce.    Thb  method  of  trade, 
called  the  trust  system,  worked  well,  but  when  the  country  came 
under  the  administration  of  Germany,  the  system  broke  do^m, 
as  inland  traders  were  allowed  to  vbit  the  coast.    Before  this 
happened  the  "kings  "  of  the  chief  trading  stations — ^Akwa  and 
Bell — ^were  wealthy  merchant  princes.    From  the  beginning 
until  near  the  end  of  the  X9th  century  they  were  very  largely 
under  British  influence.    In  1837  the  king  of  Bimbia,  a  dbtrict 
on  the  mainland  on  the  north  of  the  estuary,  made  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country  round  the  bay  to  Great  Britain.    In  1845,  &t 
which  time  there  was  a  flourishing  trade  in  slaves  between 
Cameroon  and  America,  the  Baptbt  Missionary  Society  made 
its  first  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  Africa,  Alfred  Saker 
(1814-X880)  obtaining  from  the  Akwa  family  the  site  for  a 
mission  station.    In  1848^  another  mission  station  was  estab- 
lished at  Bimbia,  the  king  agreeing  to  abolish  human  sacri- 
fices at  the  funerals  of  hb  great  men.    Into  the  Cameroon 
country   Saker  and  his  colleagues  introduced   the  elcn»ents 
of   civilization,   and    with   the    help  of    British   men-of-war 
the  oversea  slave  trade  was  finally  stopped  (c.  1875).    The 
struggles  between  the  Bell  (Mbeli)  and  Akwa  families  were  also 
largely  composed.    In  1858,  on  the  expulsion  of  the:  Baptists 
from  Fernando  Po  (9.V.),  Saker  founded  at  Ambas  Bay  a  colony 
of  the  freed  negroes  who  then  left  the  island,  the  settlement 
being  known  as  Victoria.    Two  years  after  thb  event  the  first 
German  factory  was  established  in  the  estOary  by  Messrs  Woer- 
mann  of  Hamburg.    In  1870  the  station  at  Bimbia  was  given  up 
by  the  missionaries,  but  that  at  Akwa  town  continued  to  flourish, 
the  Dualia  showing  themselves  eager  to  acquire  education,  while 
Saker  reduced  their  language  to  writing.    He  left  Cameroon  in 
1876,  the  year  before  George  Grenfell,  afterwards  famous  for 
his  work  on  the  Congo,  came  to  the  country,  where  he  ronained 
three  years.    Like  the  earlier  missionaries  he  explored    the 
adjacent  dbtricts,  discovering  the  Sanaga  in  its  lower  course. 
Although  British  influence  was  powerful  and  the  British  consul 
for  the  Oil  Rivers  during  thb  period  exercised  considerable 
authority  over  the  native  chiefs,  requests  made  by  them — in 
particular  by  the  Dualia  chiefs  in  1882 — for  annexation  by  Great 
Britain,  were  refused  or  neglected,  with  the  result  that  when 
Germany  started  on  her  quest  to  pick  up  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  African  coast  she  was  enabled  to  secure  Cameroon.     A 
treaty  with  King  Bell  was  negotiated  by  Dr  Gustav  Nachtigal. 
the  signature  of  the  king  and  the  other  chiefs  being  obtained  at 
midnight  on  the  15th  of  July  1884.    Five  days  later  Mr  E.  H. 
Hewett,  British  consul,  arrived  with  a  mission  to  annex  the 
country  to  Great  Britain.*    Though  too  late  to  secure  King  Bell's 
territory,  Mr  Hewett  concluded  treaties  with  all  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  but  the  British  government  decided  to  recognize    the 
German  claim  not  only  to  Bell  town,  but  to  the  whole  Cameroon 
region.    Some  of  the  tribes,  disappointed  at  not  being  taken  over 
by  Great  Britain,  refused  to  acknowledge  German  sovereignty. 
Tlieir  villages  were  bombarded  and  they  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission.   The  settlement  of  the  English  Baptbts  at  Victoria, 
Ambas  Bay,  was  at  first  excluded  from  the  German  protectorate, 
but  in  March  1887  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which,  ^-hile 
the  private  rights  of  the  missionaries  were  maintained,   the 
sovereignty  of  the  settlement  passed  to  Germany.     The  Baptbt 
Society  thereafter  made  over  its  missions,  both  at  Arobos  Bay 
and  in  the  estuary,  to  the  Basel  Society. 

The  extension  of  German  influence  in  the  interior  was  gradually 
accomplished ,  though  not  without  considerable  bloodshed .  That 
part  of  Adamawa  recognized  as  outside  the  British  frontier  was 
occupied  in  1901  after  somewhat  severe  fighting.  In  tqos  the 
imperial  troops  first  penetrated  into  that  part  of  Bomu  rcscr\'cd 
to  Germany  by  agreements  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
They  found  the  country  in  the  military  occupation  of  France. 
The  French  officers,  who  stated  that  their  presence  was  due  to 

'  On  the  26th  of  July  a  French  gunboat  also  entered  the  estuary 
on  a  belated  annexation  mbsion. 
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tk  luemues  rendered  necessary  by  the  ravages  of  Rabah  and 
his  SODS,  viUidmr  their  troops  into  French  territory.  The  shores 
d  Lake  Chad  were  first  reached  by  a  German  military  force  on 
ibe  nid  of  May  1902.  In  1904  and  again  in  1905  there  were 
iiitive  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  protectorate.  These  dis- 
larbaaces  were  followed,  early  in  1906,  by  the  recall  of  the 
psvmor,  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  who  was  called  upon  to  answer 
durges  of  maladministration.  He  was  succeeded  in  1907  by 
bt  T.  Sdtz.  Cdlisions  on  the  sou  them  border  of  the  protectorate 
Utveea  French  and  German  troops  led  in  1905-1906  to  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  south  and  east  frontier  regions  and  to  a 
cer  oonventjon  (1908)  whereby  for  the  straight  lines  marking 
the  (nmtirr  in  former  agreements  natural  features  were  largely 
sulstitatcd.  Germany  gained  a  better  outlet  to  the  Sanga  river. 
The  ascent  of  the  Cameroon  mountain  was  first  attempted  by 
Joseph  Merrick  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1847;  but  it 
vvDoC  tin  x86i  that  the  summit  was  gained,  when  the  ascent 
vrassadeby  Sir  Richard  Burton,  Gustav  Mann,  a  noted  botanist, 
xsd  Scfior  Calvo.  The  starting-point  was  Babundi,  a  place  on  the 
sc22hore  west  of  the  mountain.  From  the  south-east  the  summit 
«as  reached  by  Mary  Kingslcy  in  1895. 

See  Mary  H.  Kingslcy,  Traods  in  West  Africa  (London,  1897): 
Sr  R.  Burton,  Abeokuta  and  tkt  Camtroons  Mountains  (2  vols., 
Ucdoa.  1863);  E.  B.  UndcrhUI.  Alfred  Saker  .  .  .  A  Biograpky 
'Urndaa,  1884);  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston.  George  CrenfeU  and  the  Congo 
.  .  .  end  Ssles  on  tkt  Cameroons .  .  (London.  1908) ;  Max  Buchner, 
Kivtrmn  Siiaen  vnd  BetrachiuHgen  (Lcipxie.  1887)  f  S;  Passar^c. 
Ai3M!saa  (Berlin.  1895);  E.  Zintgraph,  Nord-Kamerun  (Berlin, 
i^^>:  F.  Hnttcr.  Wandemngpt  um  Forschunten  im  Nord-Hinter- 
teti  MS  Kamenm  (Brunswick,  1902);  F.  Bauer,  Die  dentscke 
SierBeame-Ttodset'Expedition,  1902-igoj  (Berlin,  1904); C.  Rcn4, 
Ke^erm*  wtd  die  deutsdu  Tsddue  Eiunbakn  (Berlin.  1905):  O- 
Zdoaiennasn.  Dnrek  Busck  und  Steppe  vom  Camjbo  bis  turn  Schari, 
li^tgox  (Berlin.  1909):  also  British  Foreign  Oiiice  Reports.  For 
ipecal  stndy  of  particular  sciences  sec  F.  Wohltmann,  Der  PUsnta- 
tnbuM  im  Kamermm  und  seine  Zukunft  (Berlin.  i896>;  F.  Plehn.  Die 
£emerankuste,  Sludien  zur  Klimatoiogie,  Pkysiologie  und  Pathologie 
vtiez  Tropeu  (Berlin,  1898);  E.  Esch.  F.  Solgcr.  M.  Oppcnheim  and 
0.  jaekel.  BriXrige  tur  Cwtogie  von  Kamerun  (Stuttgart,  1904).  For 
fedofy  the  fallowing  works  may  also  be  consulted  *  Stromer  von 
Kckbmbadh,  Ceaiope  der  deuiscfun  SckuUgebiete  tn  Afrika  (Berlin, 
1^);  A.  voa  KoeDeo,  "  Ober 'Fossilien  der  untercn  Krcide  am 
I'te'des  Min^o  in  Kamerun,"  Abh.  k.  Wiss.,  G6ttinecn,  1897: 
E  Cabea.  "  Lava  vom  Camerun-Gebirge,"  Heues  Jahrb.  f.  Mtn., 
mT^  (F.  R.  C.) 

CAMIUVfl,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Tarlac,  Luzon,  Philip- 
pbe  msmff,  on  the  Camiling  river,  about  80  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Hu2a.  Pop.  (1903)  35,243.  In  1903  after  the  census  had  been 
tako,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Santa  Ignacia  (pop.  191 1)  and 
Su  Oeioente  (pop.  1822)  were  annexed  to  Camiling.  Its  pro- 
^Qcts  axe  ikse,  Indian  com  and  sugar.  Hne' timber  grows  in  the 
vidsity.  Tbe  prindpai  language  is  Uocano;  Pangasinan,  too, 
3  ^MkiEB.  Being  in  an  isolated  position,  very  difficult  of  access 
cjTzag  the  cainy  season,  Camiling  has  always  been  infested  with 
ti'rces  and  bands  of  outlaws,  who  come  here  for  concealment. 

CAnLLOS,  MARCUS  FURIUS,  Roman  soldier  and  statesman, 
'■<  ^ttA-tarw  descent,  censor  in  403  B.C.  He  triumphed  four 
LBc^  was  five  times  dictator,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title 
«f  Seccad  Founder  of  Rome.  When  accused  of  having  unfairly 
&tr?jited  the  spcnl  taken  at  Veil,. which  was  captured  by  him 
ziia  a  tea  years'  siege,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile  at  Ardea. 
Tbe  real  canse  (rf  complaint  against  him  was  no  doubt  his 
^vrdan  ha1lg^♦'^*^^  and  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  in  a 
c^nriot  dnwn  by  white  horses.  Subsequently  the  Romans, 
v'-ea  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gatils,  created  him  dictator; 
^ossipietcly  defeated  the  enemy  (but  see  Bsennus  and  Rome: 
i/ijijry,  5.,  "  The  Republic  ")  and  drove  them  from  Roman 
"i.^ritaty.  He  dissuaded  the  Romans,  disheartened  by  the 
^erastadan  wroo^t  by  the  (Sauls,  from  migrating  to  Veii,  and 
acisced  them  to  rrimild  the  city.  He  afterwards  fought  success- 
i£f  against  the  Aequi,  Volsd  and  Etruscans,  and  repelled  a 
i^at  iavaskn  of  the  Gauls  in  367.  Though  patrician  in  sym- 
^'^,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  concessions  to  the  plebeians 
aad  was  iastnimeatal  in  passing  the  Licinian  laws.  He  died  of 
^  pbgne  in  tbe  eighty-first  year  of  his  age  (365).  The  story  of 
CasLSa  is  no  doubt  latgdy  txaditionaL    To  this  element  prob- 


ably belongs  the  story  of  the  schoolinaster  who,  when  Camillus 
was  atucking  Falerii  (9.V.),  attempted  to  betray  the  town  by 
bringing  into  his  camp  the  sons  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  Camillus,  it  is  said,  had  him  whipped  back 
into  the  town  by  his  pupils,  and  the  Faliscans  were  so  affected 
by  this  generosity  that  they  at  once  surrendered. 

See  Livy  v.  10,  vi.  4;  Plutarch,  Camillus.  For  the  Gallic  retreat, 
see  Polybius  ii.  18;  T.  Mommsen,  Rdmiscke  Forsckungatt  iL  pp.  113- 
152  (1879). 

CAMILLUS  and  CAMILLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  originally 
terms  used  for  freebom  children.  Later,  they  were  used  to 
denote  the  attendants  on  certain  priests  and  priestesses,  especially 
the  flamen  dialis  and  flaminica  and  the  curiones.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  freebom  and  the  children  of  parents 
still  alive  (Dion.  Halic.  ii.  ax).  The  name  Camillus  has  been 
connected  with  the  Cadmilus  or  Casmilus  of  the  Samothradan 
mysteries,  identified  with  Hermes  (see  Cabeiri). 

CAMISARDS  (from  camisade,  obsolete  Fr.  for  "  a  night  atUck," 
from  the  Ital.  camiciata,  formed  from  camicia — Fr.  chemise — a 
shirt,  from  the  fact  of  a  shirt  being  worn  over  the  armour  in 
order  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes),  the  name  given  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  C^vennes  who,  from  1702  to  1705  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  carried  on  an  organlxed  military  resistance  to 
the  dragonnades,  or  conversion  by  torture,  death  and  confiscation 
of  property,  by  which,  in  the  Huguenot  districts  of  France,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  attempted  to  be  enforced. 
The  Camisards  were  also  called  Barbets  ("  water-dogs,"  a  term 
also  applied  to  the  Waldcnses),  Vagabonds,  Assemblers  {assembUc 
was  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  or  conventicle  of  Huguoiots), 
Fanatics  and  the  Children  of  God.  Th^  belonged  to  that 
romance-speaking  people  of  CSothic  descent  whose  mystic 
imagination  and  independent  character  made  the  south  of 
France  the  most  fertile  nursing-ground  of  medieval  heresy  (see 
Cathars  and  Albicenses).  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  same  causes  produced  like  results.  (^Ivin  was  warmly 
welcomed  when  he  preached  at  Nlmes;  Montpcllier  became  the 
chief  centre  for  the  instmction  of  the  Huguenot  youth.  It  was,  - 
however,  in  the  great  triangular  plateau  of  mountain  called  the 
C^vcnncs  that,  among  the  small  farmers,  the  cloth  and  silk 
weavers  and  vine  dressers.  Protestantism  was  most  intense  and 
universal.  These  people  were  (and  still  are)  very  poor,  but 
intelligent  and  pious,  and  of  a  character  at  once  grave  and  fervent. 
From  the  lists  of  Huguenots  sent  from  Languedoc  to  the  galleys 
(1684  to  176  a),  we  gather  that  the  common  type  of  physique  is 
*'  belle  taiUe,  cheveuz  bmns,  visage  ovale."  The  chief  theatre 
of  the  revolt  comprised  that  region  of  the  C£vennes  bounded  by 
the  towns  of  Florae,  Pont-de-Montvert,  Alais  and  Lasalle,  thus 
embracing  the  southem  portion  of  the  department  of  Loz^re 
(the  Bas-G^vaudan)  and  the  neighbouring  district  in  the  east 
of  the  department  of  Gard. 

In  order  to  understand  the  War  of  the  C6vennes  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  persecutions  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is  also  necessary  to  re- 
member the  extraordinary  religious  movement  which  had  for  a 
great  number  of  years  agitated  the  Protestants  of  France. 
Faced  by  the  violation  of  that  most  solemn  of  treaties,  a  treaty 
which  had  been  declared  perpetual  and  irrevocable  by  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIII.  and  even  Louis  XIV.  himself,  they  could  not,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  faith,  believe  that  such  a  crime  would  be 
left  unpuxiished.  But  being  convinced  that  no  human  power 
could  give  them  liberty  of  conscience,  they  went  to  the  Bible 
to  find  when  their  deliverance  would  come.  As  far  back  as 
1(^6  Pierre  Jurieu  published  his  work  L' Accomplissement  des 
prophitieSt  tn  which,  speaking  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  predicted 
the  end  of  the  persecution  and  the  fall  of  Babylon — that  is 
to  say  of  Roman  Catholicism — for  1689.  The  Revolution  in 
Enghuid  seemed  to  provide  a  striking  corroboration  of  his 
prophecies,  and  the  apocalyptic  enthusiasm  took  so  strong  a 
hold  on  people's  minds  that  Bossuet  fell  compelled  to  refute 
Jurieu's  arguments  in  his  Apocalypse  expliquie,  published  in 
1689.  The  Leltres  pastorales  of  Jurieu  (Rotterdam,  1686-1687), 
a  series  of  brief  tracts  which  were  secretly  circulated  in  France, 
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continued  to  narrate -events  and  prodigies  in  wbidi  the  author 
saw  the  intervention  of  Cod,  and  t|ius  strengthened  the  courage 
of  his  adherents.  This  religious  enthusiasm,  under  the  influence 
of  Du  Serre,  was  manifested  for  the  first  time  in  the  Dauphin6. 
Du  Serre,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Jurieu,  communicated  his  mystic 
faith  to  young  childoen  who  were  called  the  "  petits  prophetes/' 
the  most  famous  of  whom  was  a  girl  named  "  La  belle  Isabeau." 
Brought  up  on  the  study  of  the  prophets  and  the  Apocalypse, 
these  children  went  from  village  to  village  quoting  and  requoting 
the  most  obscure  and  terrible  passages  from  these  ancient 
prophecies  (see  Antichrist).  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
at  this  time  the  Protestants  were  without  ministers,  all  being  in 
exile,and  were  thus  deprived  of  all  real  religious  instruction.  They 
listened  with  enthusiasm  to  thb  strange  preaching,  and  thousands 
of  those  who  were  called  New  Catholics  were  seen  to  be  giving  up 
attendance  at  Mass.  The  movement  advanced  in  Languedoc 
with  such  rapidity  that  at  one  time  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  children  shut  up  in  the  prisons  of  lJzii&  on  the  charge 
of  prophesying,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Montpellicr, 
which  was  entrusted  with  their  examination,  went  so  far  in 
their  ignorance  as  to  pronounce  these  trre^>onsible  infants 
guilty  of  fanaticism.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  the 
fierceness  of  the  persecution  was  redoubled  in  the  South.  "  I 
will  show  no  mercy  to  the  pre^chen/'  wrote  the  terrible  Baville, 
the  so-called  *'  king  of  Languedoc,"  and  he  kept  his  word.  The 
people  of  the  C£vennes  were  in  despair,  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
king  had  been  remarkable.  In  1683  on  the  6th  of  September 
an  assembly  composed  of  fifty  pastors,  sixty-four  noblemen  and 
thirty-four  notables,  held  at  Colognac,  had  drawn  up  a  statement 
of  its  unalterable  loyalty  to  Louis  XIV.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  revolt  of  the  Cdvennes  was  essentially  a  popular  move- 
ment. Among  its  leaders  there  was  not  a  single  nobleman,  but 
only  men  of  the  people,  a  baker,  a  blacksmith,  some  ex-soldiers; 
but  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  diaracterisic  is  the  presence, 
no  longer  of  children,  but  of  men  and  women  who  declared 
themselves'inspired,  who  fell  into  religious  ecstasies  and  roused  in 
their  comrades  the  most  heroic  bravery  in  battle  and  at  the  stake. 

The  assassination  of  the  abb6  du  Chayla  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  the  Civennes.  The  abb6,  &  veteran  Catholic 
missionary  from  Siam,  had  been  appointed  inspector  of  missions 
in  the  Cfvennes.  There  he  introduced  the  "  squeexers  "  (which 
resembled  the  Scottish  ''boot"),  and  his  systematic  and  refined 
cruelty  at  last  broke  the  patience  of  his  victims.  His  murder,  on 
the  23rd  of  July  1703,  at  Pont  de  Monvert,  was  the  first  blow  in 
the  war.  It  was  phinned  by  Esprit  Siguier,  who  at  once  began  to 
carry  out  his  Idea  ofa  general  massacre  o|  the  Catholic  priests. 
He  soon  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Laporte,  an  old  soldier,  who, 
as  his  troop  increased,  assumed  the  title  of  "  the  Colonel  of  the 
Children  of  God,"  and  named  his  camp  the  "Camp  of  the 
Eternal."  He  used  to  lead  his  followers  to  the  fight,  singing 
Clement  Marot*s  grand  version  of  the  68th  Psalm, "  Que  Dieu  se 
montre  seulement,"  to  the  music  of  GoudimeL  Besides  Laporte, 
the  forest-ranger  Castanet,  the  wool-carders  Conderc  and  Mazel, 
the  soldiers  Catinat,  Joany  and  Ravenel  were  selected  as  captains 
— all  men  whom  the  thiomanie  or  prophetic  malady  had  vbited. 
But  the  most  important  figures  are  those  of  Roland,  who  after- 
wards issued  the  following  extraordinary  despatch  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St  Andrii.*— "  Nous,  comte  et  seigneur  Roland,  g£n£ralis- 
sime  des  Protestants  de  France,  nous  ordonnons  que  vous  ayez  & 
congidier  dans  trois  jours  tous  les  pr£tres  et  missionnaires  qui  sont 
chez  vous,  sous  peine  d'etre  brfll6s  tout  vifs,  vous  et  eux  "  (Court, 
i.  p.  319);  and  Jean  Cavalier,  the  baker*s  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  commanded  the  southern  army  of  the  Camisards,  and 
who,  after  defeating  successively  the  comte  de  Broglie  and  three 
Frendb  marshals,  Montrevel, 'Berwick  and  Villars,  made  an 
honourable  peace.    (See  Cavalxes,  Jean.) 

Cavalier  for  nearly  two  years  continued  to  direct  the  war. 
Regular  taxes  were  raised,  arsenals  were  formed  in  the  great 
limestone  caves  of  the  district,  the  Catholic  churches  and  their 
decorations  were  burned  and  the  clergy  driven  away.  Occasion- 
ally routed  in  regular  engagements,  the  Camisards,  through  their 
detente  valour  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  were 


constantly  successful  in  skirmishes,  night  attacks  and  tmboscuies 
A  force  of  60,000  was  now 'in  the  field  against  them;  amoDg 
others,  the  Irish  Brigade  which  had  just  returned  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Waldenscs.  The  rising  was  far  from  being 
general,  and  never  extended  to  m  ife  than  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  but  it  was  rendered  dange:  ous  by  the  secret  and  even  in 
many  places  the  open  support  of  the  people  in  general.  On  the 
other  hand  their  knowledge  of  a  mountainous  oouatiy  clothed  in 
forests  and  without  roads,  gave  the  insurgents  an  eDormoos 
advantage  over  the  royal  troops.  The  rebellion  was  not  finally 
suppressed  until  Baville  had  constructed  roads  throu^iout  this 
almost  savage  country. 

Montrevel  adopted  a  policy  of  extennination,  and  466  villages 
were  burned  in  the  Upper  Civennes  alone,  the  peculation  being 
for  ttie  most  part  put  to  the  sword.  Pope  Qemcnt  XI.  assisted 
in  this  work  by  issuing  a  bull  against  the  "  execrable  race  of  the 
ancient  Albigenses,"  and  promising  remission  of  sins  to  the  holy 
militia  which  was  now  formed  among  the  Catholic  population, 
and  was  called  the  Florentines,  Cadets  of  the  Cross  or  Uliite 
Camisards.  Villars,  the  victor  of  Hochstidt  and  Fricdlingen. 
saw  that  conciliation  was  necessary;  he  took  advanugc  of  the 
feeling  of  horror  with  which  the  quiet  Protestants  of  Nlmcs  and 
other  towns  now  regarded  the  war,  and  published  an  amnesty. 
In  May  1 704  a  formal  meeting  between  Cavalier  and  ^bn  took 
place  at  Nimes.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  a  document 
entitled  Tris  humble  requite  des  riformis  du  Languedoe  au  Rci  was 
de^Mtched  to  the  court.  The  three  leading  requests  for  liberty 
of  conscience  and  the  right  of  asiembly  outside  walled  towns,  for 
the  liberation  of  those  sentenced  to  prison  or  the  galleys  under  the 
revocation,  and  for  the  restitt  tion  to  the  emigrants  of  their 
property  and  dvil  rights,  were  all  granted,'-^e  first  on  condition 
of  no  churches  being  built,  and  the  third  on  condition  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  being  taken.  The  greater  part  of  the  Camisard  army 
under  Roland,  Ravenel  and  Joany  would  not  accept  the  terms 
which  Cavalier  had  arranged,  lliey  insisted  that  the  edict  of 
Nantes  must  be  restored,— "^M'n/  de  paiXf  que  turns  n'aycHs  nos 
temples"  They  continued  the  war  till  January  X70S1  by  which 
time  all  their  leaders  were  either  killed  or  diq>eried. 

In  1 709  Mazel  and  Claris,  with  the  aid  of  two  preaching  women, 
Marie  Desubas  and  Elizabeth  Catalon,  made  a  serious  effort  to 
rekindle  revolt  in  the  Vivarais.  In  1711  all  <q>position  and  all 
signs  of  the  reformed  religion  had  (Usappeaied.  On  the  8ih 
of  March  17 15,  by  medals  and  a  proclamation,  Lofuis  XIV. 
announced  the  entire  extinction  of  heresy. 

What  we  know  of  the  spiritual  manifestations  in  the  Cfvcnncs 
(which  much  resembled  those  of  the  Swedish  Raestarsof  Smaland 
in  1844)  is  chiefly  derived  from  Le  Thidtre  sacri  des  Civemia, 
London,  1707,  reprinted  at  Paris  ini847;  i4  Cry  Prcm  Ike  Desert, 
&c,  by  John  Lacy,  London,  1707;  Ia  Clef  des  propkHies  de  U. 
MarioHf  London,  170^;  Avertissemeuts  prcpkitiques  d'£tie 
MarutHt  &c.,  London,  1707.  About  the  date  of  these  publications 
the  three  prophets  of  the  C£\-ennes,  Marion,  Durand-Fage  and 
Cavalier  (a  cousin  of  the  famous  Jean  Cavalier)  were  in  London 
and  were  objects  of  lively  curiosity.  The  consistory  of  the  Firench 
church  in  the  Savoy  sent  a  protest  to  the  lord  mayor  against 
"  cette  secte  impie  et  extrava^te  "  axul  the  matter  was  tried  at 
the  Guildhall.  Misson,  author  of  the  Thtdtrt  sacri,  declared  in 
defence  of  the  accused,  that  the  same  spirit  which  had  caused 
Balaam's  ass  to  speak  could  speak  through  the  mouths  of  these 
prophets  from  the  C^ennes.  Marion  and  his  two  friends  Fatio, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Daud6,  a  leading 
savant,  who  acted  as  his  secretaries,  were  condemned  to  the 
pillory  and  to  the  stocks.  Voluire  relates  {Siide  de  Louis  XI V. 
c.  36)  that  Marion  wished  to  prove  his  inspiration  by  attempting 
to  raise  a  dead  body  (Thomas  Ernes)  from  St  Paul's  churdiyard. 
He  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  England.* 

The  inspiration  (of  which  there  were  four  degrees,  avertissement, 

*This  curious  affair  provoked  a  leivgthy  controversy,  which  ts 
described  in  "  La  Relation  historique  de  ce  aui  s'est  pane  i  Londrts 
au  sujet  dc8  prophMet  camisards  "  {Ripublique  de*  Litres,  1708), 
in  the  study  of  M.  Vetaon,  Les  PropliHes  camisards  ^  Londrts  (1893). 
and  also  in  the  book  Les  Prophites  eheuots,  cb.  iiL  (1661)  by  Alfred 
Dubois. 
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litmcmbty.  The  patint,  vho  had  gor 
i:kntds]3iDlcDgtli,bccaiDC  pale  ind  fell  i 
TteiauDe  vnlcDt  Agitatiooi  of  the  limb 
iTZHiis, "  Quite  ucording  to  the  ancieat  custom  ol  ill  nitioDS, 
udthe  ruleioE  nndnca  tiuiunitted  from  a^  to  age.*'  Finally 
Ibeistient  (who  mitbt  bel  little  duld,  a  woman,  ihaU-willed 
pcnoo)  btfu  to  ipcak  in  the  good  Ficncfaafthe  Huguenot  Bible 
mdmAutbcM:  "  11a liii«i,unciidei-vous,  biles  pinitence, 
b  Si  da  iBeode  appnidic;  k  jufcmcDl  ifntn!  sen  dans  trois 
BMii^iata-voiadn fluid ptcbf  que vous  tvextnnimis  d'aller 
1  li  bow:  c'ex  le  Saint-Eipilt  qui  parle  p«  ma  bouche  " 
iSnefi,Hiil4iniM/aHaliimiitiulrtltmfi,Vtnriit,iiij,vo\.i. 
p-1^).  Tlw  diicoune  might  go  on  for  two  hours;  after  which 
dw  patioit  amid  only  capren  himself  in  his  native  patoiK, — i 
BofDajKe  idiom.^^nd  had  Do  lecollectbnof  his^ecsta^."  All 
tildiollaiimclcsattelidedon  theCamisrds.  lights  in  the  iky 
(ulcd  them  to  placet  of  lafety,  voices  lang  cncouiagement  lo 
ItaB,  Aata  and  wounds  were  often  harmless.  Those  entranced 
liS  inMB  tins  without  burling  thenilelvei;  the)'  shed  tears  of 
bbad:  and  tber  subsisted  without  lood  or  speech  for  nine  days. 
Tbnipcniataral  Wat  pan  of  their  life.  Much  litentun  has  been 
imifii  to  the  discussion  of  these  marvels.  The  Catholics 
FMiiirT  fin  his  irtfru  ikoaits)  and  Bnieys  consMer  them  the 
pn>fKt<^  Catting  and  vanity,  nourished  on  apocalyptic  literaturt- 
Th  docton  Bentand  {D»  nupHUinu  animal,  Patii,  18)6)  and 
Cilnefi  {Df  la  ftlit.  Paris,  1845)  speak  of  magnetism,  hysteria 
sad  qiilepay,  a  prophetic  monomania  based  on  belief  in  divine 
pAsfniofL  The  Protestfnta  especially  emphasized  the  spiritu- 
lEty  of  the  bisplntion  at  the  Camisards;  Peyiai,  HisUriri  dii 
ftOimn  im  dbtri.  o.  iSo,  wioie:  "  H  lallait  i  cet  effort  gigan- 
ieaiiDeBiRt»nptDdigiTui,rcnthous4asnieordinai[en'y  eai  pu 
■ofi."  Dubcte,i^hasraadeacarc(ulstudyoftlieprDblem,say>: 
~  L'ikspirtlioD  cfvenolc  nous  apparalt  romme  vn  phfnom^nc 
piuiiuuit  qvitoeL "  Conservative  Catholic^  such  aiHippolyte 
Bbnc  ta  hte  book  on  t'laifiialiBn  da  CtMisanls  (1859),  itgiid 
the  whole  thing  a*  the  work  of  the  devil.  The  publication 
■1).  F.  E.  Hccker'l  work,  DU  VMitranUtitai  da  UitUtalltn. 
taAc  it  poHible  lo  coosider  the  subject  in  its  true  rebtion.  This 
•u  f— i.t«r  bto  English  in  1844  by  B.  C.  Babington  as  Tki 
l^ltmia  aj  On  UiddU  Ata. 

.Ulkocb  tk  Camisanls  were  guihy  of  great  cruelties  hi  the 
praecatioaolIbewir.lheitdoesDotseemtobe  sufficient  ground 
ki  the  ikaige  made  by  Hanhal  de  Villaii;  "  Le  ptupart  de  leun 
ckboni  lean  detnohelles  "  (letter  ol  gth  August  i7o4,  in  the 
JTvilrdaHiVoLiTo;).  Court  iipL'ed  lo  these  unjust  charges^ 
'  Thar  aiemiej  have  Kccnsed  them  of  leading  *  life  of  licence 
bcoBethenvcRwonai  in  their  camps.  These  weie  their  wives, 
ilcir  daatbun,  Uwir  mothcn,  who  were  then  to  prepare  their 
Maad  10  nunc  the  wounded"  (Hiilair«,vaLI.p.  71I. 
BiajocKarar.— The  worica  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Camr- 
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>Pvs.  17119);  LatrrM  (hTUul  di  It.  fUlkitf  Mfu  lb  H 
•V  riaHam  da  fanalifmi  dm  Vwnrn  (Paris.  t;t;);  Mi 
Hob  <k  I'lacamalion.  Uimaaa  u  iamai  Irti  jidlu 
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Mnslijwu.  pobliibcd  by  E.  de  Banhtlemy  (Mompetller.  1974). 
TVw  WBTki  an  written  bv  Catholic  wriieis  im mediately  alter  ihc 
>v  d  iW  C^v^nnes,  ■«!.  despite  their  partiality,  include  »mc 
nbaUeikenwnta   MfmairtiJaau'qmiiitCiaicarUDtVt.iTOi): 
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I  the  party  ol  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Casti 
sgainst  Henry  II.,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  fornicr  hi 
refuge  along  with  other  (jalician  nobles  bi  Portugal, 
founded  the  Portuguese  ftmily  of  his  name.  King  femanao 
received  bim  well,  and  gave  him  posts  of  honour  and  estates, 
and  though  the  masiet  of  Avii  sequestered  some  ol  these  and 
Vasco  loM  othera  after  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota,  where  he 
fought  on  the  Spanish  side,  considerable  possessions  still  nmaiaed 
to  him.  Anita  Vai,  the  grandfather  of  Luis,  mamed  one  of  the 
Algarve  Camas,  so  that  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Camoeni,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  sea  route  to  India  and  the  poet  who  immortalized 
the  voyage  in  his  Lusiods,  were  kinsmen.    Anilo's  eldest  son 

and  maiTied  Anna  de  Si  e  Macedo,  who  bore  bim  an  only  son! 
Luis  Vac  de  Omoens;  thus  the  poet,  like  his  falhcr  and  gnnd- 
father,  •nitcawlieirafidaiia.  that  is,  an  untitled  noble. 

Four  cities  di^nite  the  honour  of  being  his  birthplace,  though 
Lisbon  has  the  better  title;  and  then  is  a  like  dispute  about 
the  year,  which,  however,  was  almost  certainly  1514.  The  poet 
tfKnt  his  childhood  in  CJoimbn,  where  his  lather  owned  a  pro- 
perty, and  made  hi>  first  studies  at  the  college  of  All  Saints, 
designed  for  "  honourable  poor  studpnls,"  and  there  contracted 
friend  ships  with  noblemen  like  D.  Gongilo  da  Silvein  and  his 
brother  D.  Alvaro,  who  were  inmates  of  the  nobles'  college  of 
St  Michael.  These  colleges  weie  oflshoots  from  and  attached  10 
the  Auguitinian  monastery  of  Santa  Ciui,  an  important  religious 
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lastea  inc  oesl  teacneis  arawn  irom  every  country,  among 
icm  George  Buchanan,  The  possession  of  clasucal  culture 
as  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  gentleman;  the  CDllcgcs  of  Santa 
ruz  required  conversation  within  the  walls  to  be  in  Greek  or 
itin.  and  the  university,  when  it  absorbed  the  colleges,  adopted 
le  same  rule.     In  these  surroundings,  aided  by  1  tetenlive 

gy  of  the  ancients,  as  his  works  show,  and  be  nil  thus  able  in 
ter  years  to  perfect  the  Portuguese  bnguage  and  to  enrich  it 
ith  many  neologiimsof  cbssical  origin.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
rhiscDuntiy  andhis&mc  that  he  never  followed  the  fashion 

xms,  he  always  employed  his  native  tongue.  After  completing 
s  grammar  and  rhetoric  the  poet  entered  on  his  um'versity 
lursc  fat  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which  lasted  for  three 
'an,  Itom  ISH  to  IS4>.  and  during  this  period  be  met  Joiff 
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de  Montemayor,  the  author  oVDiana^  who  was  then  studying 
music.  He  seems  to  have  imbibed  much  of  that  encyclopaedic 
instruction  to  which  the  humanists  aspired,  for  his  writings  show 
a  very  extensive  reading,  and  his  scientific  knowledge  and  faculty 
of  observation  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  great  Humboldt. 
The  thoroughness  of  his  teaching  is  apparent  when  we  remember 
that  he  wrote  his  epic  in  the  fortreses  of  Africa  and  Asia,  far 
from  books,  and  yet  gave  proof  of  acquaintance  with  universal 
history,  geography,  astronomy,  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and 
the  modern  poetry  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
learning  must  be  attributed  to  the  encouragement  of  t).  Bento, 
now  prior  of  Santa  Cru2«  who  became  chancellor  of  the  university 
the  very  year  when  Camoens  entered  it  There  is  a  tradition 
that  this  uncle  destined  him  for  the  church  and  caused  him  to 
study  theology,  llie  poet's  knowledge  of  dogma  and  the  Bible, 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Lisbon  Dominicans  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  the  share  he  is  said  to  have  taken  in  their  disputa- 
tions, make  the  hypothesis  a  likely  one,  but  he  made  his  own 
choice  and  preferred  a  lay  life.  We  have  very  little  verse  of  his 
Colmbra  time,  but  it  seems  that  he  began  in  the  Italian  manner, 
following  the  new  classical  school  of  S&  de  Miranda  (9.tr.),and  that, 
though  attached  to  the  popular  muse  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  natioWl  songs  and  romances,  legends  and  lore,  his  poetry 
in  the  old  style  {medida  vdha)  is  mostly  of  later  date.  An 
exception  may  perhaps  be  found  in  his  i4»to  after  the  manner 
of  Gil  Vicente  (f.v.),  The  Amphitrydns,  a  Portuguese  adaptation 
from  Plautus  which  was  very  well  received.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  Camoens  left  Coimbra,  bidding  adieu  to  the  old  city 
in  verses  breathing  the  most  tender  saudade.  Lisbon,  which 
impressed  Cervantes  so  much  as  to  draw  from  him  a  classic 
description  in  the  novel  Persiles  y  Sigismunda,  made  an  even 
greater  impression  on  the  youthful  Camoens,  and  the  Lusiads 
are  full  of  eulogistic  epithets  on  the  city  and  the  Tagus. 

Arriving  in  1541^,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  became 
tutor  to  D.  Antonio  de  Noronha,  son  of  the  great  noble  D. 
Francisco  de  Noronha,  count  of  Linhares,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  a  French  embassy  to  his  palace  at  Xabregas.  The  poet's 
birth  and  talents  admitted  him  to  the  society  of  men  like  D. 
Constantino  de  Braganza,  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  the  marquis  of 
Cascaes,  the  count  of  Rcdondo,  D.  Manoel  de  Portugal  and 
D.  Goncalo  da  Silveira,  son  of  the  count  of  Sortelha,  who  died 
a  Christian  martyr  in  Monomotapa.  At  Xabregas  Oimoens 
must  have  met  Francisco  de  Moraes  (7. v.),  who  had  served  as 
secretary  to  the  count  of  Linhares  on  his  embassy,  and  there 
he  probably  read  the  MS.  of  Paltiuirim;  this  would  explain  the 
origin  of  two  of  his  roundels  which  are  clearly  founded  on 
passages  in  the  romance.  Camoens  had  had  a  youthful  love 
affair  in  Coimbra,  but  on  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1544  he 
experienced  the  passion  of  his  life.  On  that  day  in  some  Lisbon 
church  he  caught  sight  of  D.  Catherina  de  Ataide  (daughter  of 
D.  Antonio  de  Lima,  high  chamberlain  to  the  infant  D.  Duarte), 
who  had  recently  become  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen.  This 
young  girl,  the  Nathercia  of  his  after  songs,  counted  then  some 
thirteen  years,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  Beatrice.  To  see  more 
of  her,  he  persuaded  the  count  of  Linhares  to  introduce  him  to 
the  court,  where  his  poetical  gifts  and  culture  ensured  him  a 
ready  welcome,  and  his  fifth  idyll,  addressed  to  his  patron  on 
this  occasion,  paved  the  way  for  his  entrance.  Though  inferior 
to  his  later  compositions,  it  excels  In  harmony  any  verse  pre- 
viotisly  written  in  Portuguese.  At  first  his  suit  probably  met 
iirith  few  dilficulties,  and  if  Cathcrina's  family  regarded  it 
seriously,  their  poverty,  combined  ivith  the  fact  that  the  poet 
came  of  a  good  stock  and  had  the  future  in  his  hands,  may  have 
prevented  any  real  opposition.  It  was  his  own  imprudence  that 
marred  his  fortunes,  and  his  consciousness  of  this  fact  gave  his 
xnuse  that  moving  expression,  truth  and  saudade,  which  are 
lacking  in  the  somewhat  artificial  productions  of  the  sentimental 
Petrarch.  But  while  Camoens  gained  protectors  and  admirers, 
his  temperament  and  conduct  ensured  him  envious  foes,  and  the 
secret  of  his  love  got  out  and  became  the  subject  of  gossip.  All 
was  not  smooth  with  the  lady,  who  showed  herself  coy;  now 
yielding  to  her  heart j  she  was  kind;  and  thcd  listening  to  her 


friends,  who  would'  have  preferred  a  better  match  for  her,  she 
repelled  her  lover.  Jealousy  then  seised  him,  and  titk  of  court 
life  for  the  moment,  he  gladly  accompanied  his  patrtm.  to  the 
latter's  country  house;  but  once  there  he  recognised  that 
Lisbon  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  him  and  that  be  couki 
not  be  happy  at  a  distance.  His  verses  at  this  time  reveal  his 
parlous  condition.  He  oscillates  between  joy  and  depnsaoa. 
He  passes  from  tender  regrets  to  violent  outbursts,  which  are 
followed  by  calm  and  peace,  while  expressions  of  passionate  love 
alternate  with  bold  desires  and  lofty  ambitions.  It  is  dear  that 
there  was  an  understanding  l)etween  him  and  Catherina  and 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  happy  ending,  and  this  enoottraged 
him  in  Ids  weary  waiting  and  his  search  for  a  lucrative  post 
which  would  enable  him  to  approach  her  family  and  ask  for  her 
hand.  From  this  period  date  the  greater  part  of  his  roundels  and 
sonnets,  some  of  the  odes  and  nearly  all  the  ed<^ues. 

His  fifth  eclogue  shows  that  he  was  seriously  thinking  of  his 
patriotic  poem  in  1544;  and  from  the  fourth  it  seems  likdy 
that  the  Lusiads  were  in  course  of  composition,  and  that  cantos 
3  and  4  were  practically  completed.  He  had  by  now  establohcd 
his  fame  and  was  known  as  the  Lusitanian  Vuigil,  but  presently 
he  had  a  rude  awakening  from  his  dreams  of  love  and  gloo'- 
He  had  shown  his  affection  too  openly,  and  some  infraction  of 
court  etiquette,  about  which  the  queen  was  strict,  caused  the 
tongue  of  scandal  to  wag;  perhaps  it  was  an  affair  with  one  of 
Catherina's  brothers,  even  a  duel,  that  led  to  the  decree  whkh 
exiled  him  from  Lisbon. 

'    Camoens's  rashness-  self-confidence  and  want  of  respect  for 
the  authorities  all  contributed  to  the  penalty,  and  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  play  El  Rei  Sdeuco  would  aggravate  his  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  John  III.    Produced  in  1 545  and  derived  from  Plutarch, 
the  plot  was  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  the  relations  between 
the  king  and  his  stepmother,  and  to  recall  the  action  of  D.  Manod 
in  robbing  his  son  John  III.  of  his  intended  bride.    Canx>cns 
composed  it  for  a  wedding  festivity  in  the  house  of  Estado  da 
Fonseca,  and  some  of  the  verses  refer  so  openly  to  his  passion, 
that  if,  as  is  likely,  he  spoke  them  himself,  emphasizing  them 
with  voice  and  gesture  so  as  to  publish  his  love  to  the  world,  this 
new  boldness,  combined  with  the  subject  of  the  piece,  must  have 
rendered  his  exile  a  certainty.    All  we  know  definitely,  however, 
is  that  the  court  was  henceforth  dosed  to  him,  and  ii(  1 546  he  had 
to  leave  Lisbon,  the  abode  of  his  love  and  the  scene  of  his 
triumph.    Tradition  says  that  he  went  to  the  Ribatejo  and 
spent  seven  or  eight  months  with  his  mother's  rdatives  in  or 
near  Santarem,  whence  he  poured  out  a  number  of  his  finest 
poems,  including  his  EUgy  of  E:fiU  and  some  magnificent 
sonnets,  which,  in  vigoiur  of  ideas  and  beauty  of  exi>ression, 
exceeded  anything  he  had  hitherto  produced.    Poets  cannot  live 
on  bays,  however,  and  pressed  by  necessity  be  detemuncd  to 
become  a  soldier. 

One  of  his  best  modem  biographers  thinks  thftt  he  petitioned 
the  king  for  liberty  to  commute  his  penalty  into  nulitaiy  service 
in  Africa;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  be  merdy  went 
there  to  gain  his  spurs,  certain  it  is  that  in  the^tutomn  of  1547  he 
proceeded  to  Ceuta.  Forthe  next  two  years,  the  usual  period  of 
service  there,  he  lived  the  routine  life  of  a  common  soldier  in-  this 
famous  trade  emporium  and  outpost-town,  and  be  lost  b»  right 
eye  in  a  skirmi^  with  the  M(»CDCcans,  though  some  writers 
make  the  inddent  occur  on  the  voyage  aiSDss  the  straits  when 
his  ship  was  attacked  by  Sallce  rovers,  d^y  ii.  And  a  couple 
of  odes  date  from  his  stay  in  Ceuta.  He  is  full  of  sadness  and 
almost  In  despair,  but  is  saved  from  suidde  by  love  and  memory 
of  the  past.  He  has  intervals  of  calm  and  resignation,  even  of 
satirical  humour,  and  these  become  more  frequent  as  the  term  of 
his  exile  draws  near,  and  in  one  of  them  he  wrote  his  prose 
letter  to  a  "  Lisbon  friend.**  The  octaves  on  the  Disamieni  of  the 
World,  which  breathe  a  philosophic  equanimitya&d  lift  the  reader 
out  of  the  tumult  of  daily  life»  go  to  show  tliA^t  his  retfless  heart 
had  found  peace  at  last  and  that  be  hadaccaistonied  him&eU  to 
solitude. 

In  November  1549  the  aged  governor  of  Ceuta,  D.  Affonso  de 
Koronha,  was  summoned  to  court  and  created  viceroy  of  India, 
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lad  Caoent  aooomiMiiied  him  to  Usbon,  intending  to  follow  him 
to  tk  Eist  ID  the  aranda  which  was  due  to  sail  in  the  spring  of 
1550.  ReadoBg  the  capital  in  December,  the  poet  almost 
iasatSttdf  ralftfrd,  but  when  the  time  came  for  departure  he 
bd  damged  ha  mind.  His  affection  for  Catherina  and  dreams 
d  Btouy  glety  detained  him,  and  he  lived  on  in  the  expecta- 
doagfoteahuBg  a  poet  on  the  strength  of  hiaservices  and  wound. 
B3t  BOBth  alter  month  passed  1^  without  result,  and  in  his 
dbtiipoiBtmeBt  be  allied  himself  with  a  group  of  hot-blooded 
polls,  indodmg  the  ex-friar  Antonio  Ribetro,  nicknamed 
"  the  Qnado/'  after  whom  the  main  street  of  Lbbon  takes  its 
oat,  asd  endeavoured  to  foiget  his  troubles  in  their  society. 
He  took  pan  in  their  extravagances  and  gained  the  name  of 
"  Triaa-fortes  **  ("  Cnek-braves  ")  from  his  bohemian  com- 
puaoDs,  idiile  there  were  ladies  who  mocked  at  his  disfigurement, 
dabbi&g  him  *'  devil "  and  "  eyeless  face."  In  H^  course  of  his 
idventmcs  he  had  often  to  draw  his  sword,  either  as  attacker  or 
ttucbd,  sad  he  boasted  that  he  had  seen  the  soles  of  the  feet  of 
Buy  but  none  had  seen  his.  When  the  reply  to  his  application 
oae  bom  the  palace  it  was  a  negative  one,  and  he  had  now 
Ktisa^  further  to  expect.  His  stock  of  money  brought  from 
Ceau  VIS  certainly  eadiausted,  and  misery  stared  him  in  the  face, 
rakrg  him  desperate.  On  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  x  6th 
djvne  IS52, 1^  found  two  masked  friends  of  his  en^^iged  in  a 
street  fi^  near  St  Dominic's  convent,  and  joining  in  the  fray  he 
^waded  one  Goocalo  Borges,  a  palace  servant,  with  the  result 
tht  he  was  ippfchended  and  lodged  in  gaoL  This  unprovoked 
msck  noon  a  royal  servant  on  so  holy  a  day  constituted  a  serious 
cfeace  lad  cost  him  eight  months'  imprisonment  In  a  pathetic 
iG&aet  he  describes  his  terrible  experiences,  which  made  such  an 
bpnsskB  on  him  that  years  afterwards  he  recurred  to  them  in 
lis  peat  autobiographical  Canzon  xo.  When  Boiges'  wound  was 
ccapletely  healed,  the  poet's  friends  intervened  to  assist  him, 
isd  it  vas  arranged  that  on  his  formally  imploring  pardon 
Bogesihoiild  grant  it  axid  desbt  from  proceeding  with  the  case. 
^  vas  effected  on  the  xjth  of  February  1553,  and  on  the  7th 
^  Mardi  the  king,  taking  into  consideration  that  Camoens  was 
"  t  roath  and  poor  and  decided  to  serve  this  year  in  India," 
cn^iBcd  the  pardon.  He  had  been  obliged  to  humble  his  pride 
ad  cnlitt  again,-  but  while  he  complained  of  his  troubles  he 
rcGQittaed,  in  his  frank,  honest  way,  that  his  own  mistakes  were 
•a  pait  the  causes  of  them. 

After  bidding  good-bye  to  Catherina  for  the  last  time,  Camoens 
!£!  sail  OB  Palm  Sunday,  the  a4th  of  March  X553,  in  the  "  S. 
Erilo,"  the  &gddp  of  a  fleet  of  four  vessels,  under  Femad 
^•leesCabcaL  His  last  words^  he  says  in  a  letter,  were  those  of 
S<^  Africamis,  "  Ingrata  patria,  non  possidebis  ossa  mea." 

8e  RhtcsdocBie  of  his  experiences  on  board  and  the  events 
'•  the  voyage  in  various  sonnets  in  Elegy  iii.  and  in  the  Lusiads. 
^  ihoie  dayi  the  tailors  navigated  the  ships,  while  the  men-at- 
vu  kept  the  day  and  night  watches,  helped  in  the  cleaning  and, 
Q  OK  of  neoesaity,  ^t  the  pumps,  but  the  rank  of  Camoens 
I^^UksB  saved  him  from  manual  work.  He  had  much  time  to 
'^■^Kd  ta  his  six  momhs'  voyage  and  was  able  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
uaical  knowledge,  while  tempestuous  weather  off  the  Cape  of 
'-'Otti  Hqpeledhim  toconcetve  the  dramatic  episode  of  Adamastor 
'luisdt,  canto  5).  The  "  S.  Bento,"  the  best  ship  of  the  fleet, 
*«ztbered  (he  Cape  safely,  and  without  touchixig  at  Mozan^hique, 
^  ^eriag-piace  of  ships  bound  for  India,  anchored  at  Goa  in 
Sepcet&bcr.  It  seems  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Lusiads 
t>:ihrther  shape  on  the  voyage  out,  and  that  Camoens  modified 
^  pUa;  cant<^  3  and  4  were  already  written,  but  from  an 
^taool  be  now  made  it  a  maritime  epic  The  discovery  of 
laU  became  the  main  th^me,  while  the  history  of  Portugal  was 
P^^  vith  it,  and  the  poem  ended  with  the  espousals 
^^^^fxa.  Portugal  and  the  ocean,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
Pataeiiofthefatheriand. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  Goa  boasted  xoo,ooo  iiihabitants, 
^  ^4h  its  magnificent  harbour  was  the  commercial  capital  of 
J^«i«t  of  India.  The  first  viceroy  had  been  content  wi^h  a  sea 
^°*^3nB.  but  the  great  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  saw  that  this 
ni  2»  caoagh  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese; 


recognizing  the  strategic  value  of  Goa,  he  seised  it  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  a  land  empire,  and  built  fortresses  in  every  important 
point  through  the  EasL  Since  his  death  a  succession  of  remark* 
able  victories  had  made  the  flag  of  Portugal  predominant,  but 
the  enervating  climate,  the  pleasures  and  the  plunder  of  Asia, 
began  to  tell  on  the  conquerors.  Corruption  was  rife  from  the 
govenu>r  doiwnwards,  because  the  ruling  ambition  was  to  get 
rich  and  return  home,  and  the  hero  of  one  day  was  a  pirate  the 
next.  After  all,  it  was  only  human  nature,  for  a  governorship 
lasted  but  three  years  and  Portugal  was  far  away,  so  the  saying 
went  round — "  They  arfe*  installed  the  first  year,  they  rob  the 
second,  and  then  pack  up  in  the  third  to  sail  away."  Camoens 
was  well  received  at  first,  owing  to  his  talents  and  bravery,  and 
he  found  the  life  cheap  and  merry,  but  haying  left  his  country 
with  high  ideals,  the  injustice  and  demoralization  of  manners 
he  found  in  India  soon  disgusted  him.  He  compared  Goa  to 
Babylon,  and  called  it "  the  mother  of  villains  and  the  stepmother 
of  honest  men." 

His  first  military  service  in  the  East  took  place  in  November 
1553,  when  he  went  with  a  force  led  by  the  viceroy  to  chastise  a 
petty  king  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Tlie  expedition  only  lasted 
two  or  three  months,  and  after  some  trivial  combats  it  returned 
to  Goa.  In  February  of  the  following  year  Camoens  accom- 
panied the  viceroy's  son,  D.  Fernando  de  Menezes,  who  led  an 
armada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rod  Sea  and  thence  up  the  Arabian 
coast  to  snap  up  hostile  merchantmen  and  suppress  piracy. 
Next  the  fleet  went  on  to  Ormux,  as  was  the  custom  with  these 
annual  cruises,  and  then  to  Bassora,  where  the  poet  helped  to 
make  some  valuable  prizes,  and  wrote  a  sonnet — ^it  was  ever, 
with  him,  "  in  one  hand  the  sword,  in  the  other  the  pen "  I 
Returning  to  Goa  in  November  he  learnt  of  the  deaths  of  Prince 
John,  and  of  his  friend  and  pupil  the  young  D.  Antonio  de 
Noronha,  and  paid  his  tribute  in  4  feeling  sonnet  and  eclogue. 
In  February  1555  he  haUed  on  another  pirato  hunt  and  spent 
six  weary  monUu  off  Cape  Quardafui,  varied  by  a  visit  to 
Mombasa  and  by  further  work  on  his  epic,  and  only  got  back  to 
Goa  in  the  following  September.  His  experiences  are'  recorded 
in  the  profound  and  sad  xoth  Canzon. 

Meanwhile  Francisco  Barreto,  an  honotutible  and  generous 
man,  had  become  govemor-genexal  of  India  in  the  June  of  1555, 
and,  his  appointment  being  popular^  a  reign  of  festivities  began 
in  Golden  Goa  to  welcome  his  succession,  in  the  course  of  which 
Camoens  produced  his  FUodemo,  a  dramatized  novel  written  in 
his  court  days.  The  same  occasion  probably  gave  birth  to  the 
Disparates  na  India  ("  Follies  of  India  "),  and  certainly  to  the 
Satyrado  Tomeio  t"  Satire  of  the  Tourney  "),  which  confirmed 
the  poet's  reputation  as  a  sayer  of  sharp  things  and  gave  con- 
siderable umbrage  to  those  whom  the  cap  ^tted.  However,  it 
was  not  the  enmities  thus  aroused  but  military  duty  which 
compelled  him  to  quit  Goa  once  more  in  the  spring  of  1 556.  He 
had  enlisted  in  lisbon  for  five  years,  the  usual  term,  and  ih 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  govexnoY  he  sailed  for  the 
'Moluccas  in  April  and  there  fought  and  versified  for  two  years, 
though  nearly  all  is  guesswork  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He 
appears  to  have  9pent  the  time  between  September  1556  and 
February  1557  in  the  island  of  Temato,  where  he  wrote  Canzon 
6,  revealing  a  state  of  moral  depression  similar  to  that  of 
Can^n  10,  and  he  perhaps  visited  Banda  and  Ambdina.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  part  in  the  military  occupation  of  Macao, 
which-  the,  emperor  of  China  had  presented  to  the  Portuguese  in 
return  for  their  destruction  of  a  pirate  fleet  which  had  besieged 
Canton.  The  poet's  five  years'  term  of  service  was  now  over, 
and  he  remained  at  Macao  many  months  waiting  for  a  ship  to 
carry  him  back  to  India.  He  had  made  some  profit  out  of  the 
Mtrd  d^.Viagemf  granted  by  the  governor  Barreto  to  free  him 
from  the  poverty  in  which  he  habitually  Uved,  and  he  spent  his 
money  royally.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  epic,  working 
in  the  grotto  which  still  be^rs  his  name. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly  with  him  until  suddenly  his 
fortunes  took  a  serious  turn  for  the  worse.  As  the  result  of  an 
intrigue  the  captain  of  the  yearly  ship  from  China  to  India,  who 
acted  as  governor  of  Macao  during  his  stay  in  port,  imprisoned 
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Camoens,  and  took  him  on  boaxd  with  &  view  of  bringing  him  to 
trial  in  India.  The  ship,  however,  was  wrecked  in  October  1 559 
at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Mekong  river,  and  tiie  poet  had  to  save  his 
life  and  his  Lunads  by  swinuning  to  shore^  and  though  he 
preserved  the  six  or  seven  finished  cantos  of  the  poem,  he  lost 
evei3rthing  else.  While  wandering  about  on  the  Cambodian 
coast  awaiting  the  monsoon  and  a  vessel  to  take  him  to  Malacca, 
he  composed  those  magnificent  stanxas  ''By  the  Waters  of 
Babyton,"  called  by  Lope  de  Vega  "  the  pearl  of  all  poetry," 
in  which  he  recalls  the  happy  days  of  his  youth,  sighs  for  Lisbon 
(Sion)  and  his  love,  and  mourns  his  long  exile  from  home.  He 
got  somehow  to  Malacca,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  reached 
Goa,  still  as  prisoner,  in  June  1561.  He  was  straightway  lodged 
in  gaol,  where  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  death  of  Catherina, 
and  he  poured  out  his  grief  in  the  great  sonnet,  Alma  Minka 
Cmtil.  The  viceroy,  D.  Constantius  de  Biaganca,  had  recently 
returned  from  Jafinapatam,  bringing  as  prize  a  tooth  of  Buddha, 
and  Camoens  approached  mm  with  a  splendid  epistle  in  twenty 
octaves,  after  the  manner  of  Horace's  ode  to  Augustus.  It 
hiled,  however,  to  hasten  the  consideration  of  his  case,  but  in 
September  the  Conde  de  Redondo,  a  good  friend,  can>e  into 
office  and  inunediately  ordered  his  release  from  prbon.  His 
troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  however,  for  one  Miguel 
Rodriguez  O>utinho,  a  weU-known  soldier  azid  dtizen  of  Goa 
who  lent  money  at  usurious  rates,  thought  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  to  obtain  repayment  of  a  debt,  and  bad  Camoens 
lodged  once  more  in  gaol.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  the  poet 
composed  a  burlesque  roundel  satirizing  his  persecutor  under  the 
nickname  of  Fios  Seccos  ("  dry  threads  ").  . 

Thou|^  very  poor  he  now  led  an  easier,  even  a  pleasant  life 
lor  a  time  He  was  able  to  see  his  friends  D.  Vasco  de  Ataide, 
D.  Frandsoo  de  Almeida,  Heitor  da  Silveira,  Jofto  Lopes  Le!ta6 
and  Frandsoo  de  Mello,  all  men  of  famUy  and  note.  One  day  he 
invited  them  to  a  banquet,  at  whidi,  instead  of  the  usual  dishes, 
each  gUMt  was  served  with  a  set  of  witty  verses,  and  after  these 
had  been  .read  out  and  diaff  had  gone  round,  the  food  came  and 
they  formed  a  meny  party.  The  poet  used  his  interest  with  the 
vicen^  to  recommend  to  him  the  naturalist  Garda  da  Orta, 
whose  CoUoguies  on  the  simples  and  drugs  of  the  East,  the  first 
product  of  the  press  in  India,  appeared  in  April  1563  with  an 
ode  by  Camoens.  His  life  for  the  next  three  years  is  almost  a 
blank,  but  we  know  that  he  was  hard  at  work  finishing  his  epic, 
assisted  by  ^  advice  of  the  historian  Diogo  do  Couto,  who 
became  its  commentator,  and  further  that  the  new  viceroy,  his 
friend  D.  Antio  de  Noronha,  nomiiuited  him  to  a  reversion  of 
the  factory  of  Chaul,  which,  however,  never  fell  into  possession. 
It  is  dear  from  his  writings  that  fourteen  years  in  the  East  had 
told  on  Camoens.  His  b^t  friends  were  dead  or  scattered,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  saudade.  His  sole  ambition  was  to  go 
home  and  print  his  poem,  but  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his 
passage.  In  September  1567,  however^  Pedro  Barreto  was 
named  captain  of  Mozambique,  a^d  insisted  on  the  poet  accom- 
panying mm  to  Sofida,  at  the  same  time  lending  him  two  hundred 
crusades*.  It  was  part  of  the  way  home,  so  Camoens  accepted, 
but  after  they  reached  Mozambique  Barreto  called  in  this  money, 
and  his  debtor,  being  imable  to  pay,  was  detained  there  for  two 
whple  yean.  Htn  Diogo  do  Cduto  found  him  "  so  poor  that  he 
ate  at  the  cost  of  friends,  and  in  order  that  he  might  embark  for 
the  mngdom  we  friends  collected  for  him  the  dothes  he  needed 
and  some  gave  him  to  eat,  and  that  winter  he  finished  perfecting 
the  Lusiads  for  the  press  and  wrote  much  in  a  book  he  was 
making,  which  he  called  Pamaso  of  Luix  de  Camoes^  a  book  of 
mudi  learning,  doctrine  and  philosophy,  ^diich  was  stolen  from 
him."  Thanks  to  Couto  and  others,  Camoens  was  able  to 
liquidate  his  debt  ai^  set  sail  in  November  1569  in  the  "  Santa 
Clara,"  and  he  reached  Portugal  on  the  7th  of  April  1570,  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years. 

The  only  wealth  he  brought  with  him  from  India  was  the  MS. 
of  his  great  poem,  a"  TesoroddLuso  "in  the  words  of  Cervantes. 
Moreover,  he  returned  at  an  unfortunate  nu>ment— one  of  pest 
and  famine.  The  great  plague  which  had  killed  a  quarter,  or,  as 
some  say,  half  of  the  population  of  the  capital,  was  dedining. 


but  a  rigid  quarantine  prevailed,  and  the  ship  had  to  lie  off 
Cascaes  until  the  samtary  authorities  aUowed  her  to  enter  the 
Tagus.    Camoens  was  welcomed  by  his  mother,  whom  he  found 
"  very  old  and  very  poor  "—his  father  had  died  at  Goa  about 
X555 — and  after  a  visit  to  Catheriiui's  tomb,  whidi  inspired  the 
poigrumt  sonnet  337,  he  set  about  obtaining  the  royal  licence 
to  print  th6  Lusiads,    This  was  dated  the  34th  6L  September 
1571  and  gave  him  a  ten  yean'  copyright,  and  as  soon  as  the 
book  appeared  some  friendly  and  infiuential  hand,  perhaps  D. 
Manoel  de  Portugal,  perhaps  D.  Frandsca  de  Aragio  for  whom 
he  had  rhymed  in  the  happy  days  of  his  youth,  presented  the 
national  epic  to  King  Sebastian.    Shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
38th  of  July  r573,  the  king  ^ve  the  poet  a  pension  of  fifteen 
milreis  for  the  term  of  three  yean,  as  a  reward  for  his  servkes 
in  India  and  for  his  poem.    It  was  relatrvefy  a  oonsideiable  sum, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  great  military  record,  and  it  seems  even 
generous  wiien  we  remember  that  Magellan  had  only  received 
twelve,  and  had  left  Portugal  because  King  Manod  would  not 
give  him  a  slight  increase.    Many  functionaries  with  families 
had  less  to  live  on,  and  Camoens's  subsistence  was  steure  for  the 
time  being,  and  he  could  afford  an  attendant,  so  that  the  legend 
of  the  slave  Antonio  may  weQ  be  true.    Moreover,  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fame  his  poem  brought  him.    Philip  II.  b 
said  to  have  read  and  admired  it,  and  the  powerful  minister, 
Pedro  de  Alca^ova  Cameiro,  echoed  the  general  opinion  when 
lie  remarked  that  it  had  only  one  defect,  in  ix>t  being  short 
enough  to  learn  by  heart  or  long  enou^  to  have  no  ending. 
Tributes  came  from  abroad  too.    Tasso  wrote  and  sent  Camoens 
a  sormet  in  his  praise,  Fernando  de  Herrera  celebrated  him,  and 
the  year  1580  saw  the  publication  of  two  Spanish  versions,  one 
at  Alcali,  the  otha  at  Salamanca.    His  pension  hpsed  in  1575, 
but  on  the  and  of  August  it  was  renewed  for  a  further  term; 
owing,  however,  to  a  mistake  of  the  treasury  oflkials,  Caaoens 
drew  nothing  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  fell  into  dire  distress. 
This  explains  the  story  of  Ruy  da  Camara,  who  had  engaged  him 
to  translate  the  penitential  psalms,  and  not  reodving  the  veisioo , 
called  on  the  poet,  who  said  in  excuse  that  he  had  no  spirit 
for  such  work  now  that  he  wanted  for  everything,  and  that 
his  slave  had  asked  him  for  a  penny  for  fud  and  he  could  not 
give  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  r  578,  just  before  his  start  for  the  cspeditioo 
to  Africa  whidi  cost  him  his  life  and  Portugal  her  independence. 
King  Sebastian  had  renewed  the  poet's  pension  for  a  farther 
period.    Thou|^  Camoens  had  neither  the  health  nor  the  nocans 
to  accompany  the  ^>lendid  train  of  nobles  and  oourtiexs  who 
followed  the  last  crusading  monarch  to  his  doom,  he  began  an 
epic  to  celebrate  the  enterprise,  but  burnt  it  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Alcacer.    Instead,  he  mourned  the  death 
of  his  royal  bene^ctor  in  a  magnificent  sonnet,  and  in  Elegy  x. 
reproached  the  cowardly  soldiery  who  contributed  to  the  rout. 
On  the  31st  of  January  1 580  the  cardinal  king  Henry  died,  and, 
foreseeing  the  Spanish  invasion,  Camoens  wrote  in  March  to  hb 
old  friend  D.  Frandsco  de  Almdda>"  All  will  see  that  I  so  loved 
my  country  that  I  was  content  not  only  to  die  in  her  but  with  her/.' 
A  great  plague  had  been  raging  in  Lisbon  unce  the  previocis  year. 
and  the  poet,  who  lay  ill  in  h^  poor  cottage  in  the  ma  de  Sanu 
Anna,  depressed  by  the  calamities  of  his  country,  fell  a  victim 
to  it.    He  was  removed  to  a  hospital  and  there  passed  away, 
unmarried  and  the  last  of  his  line,  on  the  xot^  of  June  1580. 
A  Carmelite,  Frd  Jos£  Indio,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments 
and  received  the  only  recognition  Camoens  could  ^ve,  his  copy 
of  the  Lusiads.    He  wrote  afterwards:  "  What  more  gcsevoos 
thing  than  to  see  so  great  a  genius  thus  unfortunate.    I  saw  !*«» 
die  in  a  hospital  in  Lisbon,  without  a  sheet  to  cover  him,  after 
having  triumphed  in  the  East  Indies  and  sailed  5000  leagues 
by  sea. "    The  house  of  Vimioso  supplied  the  winding-sheet,  and 
Qunoensivas  buried  with  other  victims  of  the  plague  in  a  '^^rmrrn 
grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Anna.    Yean  later  D.  Goncalo 
Coutinho  erected  in  the  church  of  that  invocation  an  m  metmorittsn 
skb  of  marble  with  an  inscription,  and  subsequently  epitaph*  j 
were  added  by  other  admiren,  but  the  earthquake  of  17^5 
damaged  the  building,  and  all  traces  of  these  last  acts  of  Kr^PYtfrgr 
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to  geaias  htine  Hiwppfared.  llie  third  centenary  of  the  poet's 
6Mh  wu  made  the  occasion  of  a  national  apotheosis,  and  on  the 
ifh  of  June  1880  some  rentains,  piously  believed  to  be  his,  were 
borae  with  those  of  Vasoo  da  Ganfa  to  the  national  pantheon, 
thejcmeymosat  Belem. 

Tbt  nastecpieoe  of  Camoens,  the  Lusiads,  is  the  epos  of  dis^ 
csvcry.  It  is  written  in  hendecasyUal»c  otfosa  rima,  and  is 
divided  into  ten  cantos  odotaining  in  all  i  zoa  stanzas.  Its  az:gu- 
neat  ii  hiefly  as  folfowi.  After  an  exordium  proposing  the  sub- 
ject, Avoking  the  Tagus  mtises  and  addressing  King  Sebastian, 
Vasco  da  Gaaa's  ships  are  shown  sailing  up  the  ^st  -African 
cssst  <m  thdr  way  to  India.  At  a  council  of  the  gods  thefate 
d  tk  fleet  is  discussed,  and  Bacchus  promises,  to  thwart  the 
Tcyip,  while  Venus  and  Mars  favour  the  navigators.  They 
inivt  at  Monmbique,  where  the  governor  endeavotin  to'tfestroy 
tbem  by  stratagem,  aind,  this  facing,  Bacchus  tries  other  plots 
apast  them  at  Quiboa  and  Mombasa  which  are  foiled  by  Venus. 
laiBswerto  her  appeal,  Jupiter  foretells  the  glorious  feats  of 
(^  Portuguese  in  the  East,  and  sends  Merctuy  to  direct  the 
^vfifea  to  Melinde,  where  they  are  hospitably  received  and  get 
I  p&k  to  guide  them  to  India.  The  local  ruler  visits  the  fleet 
nd  2sb  Gama  about  his  country  and  its  history,  and  in  response 
tk  latter  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Psrtqpl,  its  kings  and  principal  achievements,  ending  with  the 
acideBU  of  the  voyage  out.  This  recital  occupies  cantos  3, 
4  ud  s,  and  includes  some  of  the  most  admired  and  most  power- 
U  epoodes  in  the  poem,  e.g.  those  of  Ignez  de  Castro,  King 
Uiflod^s  dream  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus,  the  speech  of 
tt  old  man  of  Bckm  and  the  apparition  <A  Adamastor  off  the 
Ctpe  of  Good  Hope.  Gtnto  6  describes  the  crosring  of  the  Indian 
Oeon  from  Melinde  to  Calicut  and  a  f lesh  hostile  attempt  on  the 
pin  of  Bacchus.  He  descends  to  Neptune's  palace,  and  at  a 
ccsfd  of  the  sea-gods  it  is  resolved  to  order  Aeolus  to  loo$e  the 
^iids  apmst  the  Portuguese,  but  the  tempest  is  <iueUed  by  Venus 
nd  ber  aympha  in  answer  to  Gama's  prayer,  and  the  morning 
fi^  Rvcak  the  Ghats  of  India.  Just  befoit.the  storm,  occurs 
i»  ai^  scene  in  which  Velloso  entertains  his  shipmates  with 
tbe  itary  of  the  Tn^ve  of  England,  another  of  the  famous 
qindes.  Canto  7  is  taken  xot  with  the  arrival  at  Calicut,  a 
^escqidao  of  the  country  ana  the  details  of  Gama's  reception 
^  tbe  laja.  The  govenior  of  the  dty  visits  the  fleet  and 
•3({sia  about  the  pictiurcs  on  their  banners,  wheneupon  Paulo 
a  Gtoa,  Vasoo's  brother,  tdls  him  of  the  deeds  of  the  early 
^^xtsfocsekmgs.  Mean^riiileBacchus,iiottobebaulked,appears 
tc  t  pnot  in  the  guise  of  Mahomet,  and  stirs  vip  the  Moslems 
ULvt  the  Christian  adventurers,  with  the  result  that  the  raja 
^arps  Gama  with  being  a  leader  of  convicts  and  pirates.  To 
*^  tk  captain  makes  a  spirited  reply  and  gets  his  despatch, 
t;:  k  has  new  snares  to  avoid  and  further  difficulties  to  ovcr- 
'  "u  before  he  is  finally  able  to  set  sail  dn  the  return  voyage. 
Hjkg  \heir  toils^  Venus  determines  to  give  the  voyagers  repose 
^  ^asan  on  their  way  home,  and  directs  their  course  to  an 
'^^aated  island,  which  is  described  in  canto  9,  in  the  longest 
isd  pekaps  the  most  beautiful  episode  in  the  poem.  On  landing 
'•^  are  received  by  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs,  and^gencral 
.  J  eaacs*  heightened  by  banquets  and  amorous  play<  fo  a 
'"^Tkik  song,  the  siren  tells  of  the  exploits  of  the  Portuguese* 
■'■^noyi.  governors  and  captains  in  ^dia  until  the  time  of 
D  Job  dc  Castro,  after  which  Tethys  ascends  a  mountain  with 
0:^=1,  diQfws  him  the  spheres  af terHhe  system  of  Ptolemy  and 
'^  ^ok  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  describes  the  Indian  life  of 
Sc  Tkeas  the  ap9stle.  Fmally  the  navi^itortf  quit  the  island 
ui  leack  Lisbon,  and  an  epilogue  contains  a  patriotic  ezhorta- 
"^y*  ta  King  Sebastian  and  visions  (rf  glory,  which  ended  so 
^-^KTousiy  at  the  battk  of  Alcacer. 

T^ovgk  the  infiuence  of  Camoens  on  Portuguese  has  been 
oriented,  it  was  very  considerable,  and  he  so  far  fixed  the 
**^'-9  hngoage  that  at  the  present  day  it  Is  commonly  and  not 
^^'ixauely  caOed  "  the  language  of  Camoens."  The  Lusiads 
'  *k  Bost  successful  modem  epic  cast  in  the  ancient  moxild, 
ud  fi  bas  done  much  to  preserve  the  corporate  life  of  the  Portu- 
V^  peofde  and  to  \ueep  alive  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  times 


of  adversity  like  the  "  Spanish  CapU'vity  "  and.  the  Napoleonic 
invasion.  Even  now  it  forms  a  powerful  Sond  between  the 
mother-country  and  her  potentially  mighty  daughter-nation 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The  men  of 
the  Renaissance  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  that  mixture  of 
paganism  and  Christianity  which  is  found  in  the  Lusiads  as  in 
Ariosto,  though  some  modem  critics,  like  Voltaire,  consider  it  a 
grave-  artistic  defect  in  the  poem.  The  foct  that  the  Lusiads 
is  written  in  a  little-known  language,  and  its  intensely  national 
and  almost  exclusively  historical  character,  tmdoubtedly  militate 
against  a  right  estimate  of  its  Value,  now  that  Portugal,  once  a 
worid  power,  has  long  ceased  to  hold  the  East  in  fee  or  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  But  though  pc^tical  changes  may  and 
do  react  on  literary  appreciations,  the  Lusiads  remains  none 
the  less  a  great  poem,  breathing  the  purest  l^Ugiout  fervour, 
love  of  country  and  spirit  of  chivalry,  with  splendid  imaginative 
and  descriptive  passages  full  of  the  truest  and  deepest  poetry. 
The  structure  is  Virgilian,  but  the  whole  tonception  is  the 
author's  own,  while  the  style  is  iiatural  and  noble,  the  diction 
nearly  always  correct  and  elegant,  and  the  verse,  u  a  rule, 
sonorous  and  full  of  harmony. 

In  addition  to  his  epic,  Camoens  wrote  sonnets', -canxons,  od^ 
sextines,  eclogues,  elegies,  octaves,  roundels,  letters  and  comedies. 
The  roundels  include  cartas,  mt^es,  toUas,  casUigas,  trotas, 
pastorals  and  etideckos.  In  the  opinion  <A  many  competent 
judges  Camoens.  only  attains  his  true  stature  in  hhi  Wrics;  and 
a  score  of  his  soimets,  two  or  three  of  the  oanzons,  nJogues  and 
elegies,  and  the  IBabylonian  roundels  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  composition  of  tbe  same  kind  that  other  literatures  can  show. 
Rdferrxng  to  the  Lusiads,  A.  von  Humboldt  calls  Camoens  a 
**  great  maritime  painter,"  but  in  his  best  lyrics  he  is  a  thinker 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  when  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  epic 
and  inherited  respect  for  classiral  traditions,  he  reveals  a  person- 
ality so  virile  and  deep,  a  philosophy  so  broad  and  human,  a 
vision  so  wide,  and  a  form  and  styk  so  nearly  periect,  as  not  only 
to  makie  him  the  foremost  of  Peninsular  bards  but  to  entitle  him 
to  a  place  in  that  small  company  of  univerul  poets  of  (he  first 
rank. 

The  oldest  and  most  authentic  portrait  of  Camoens  appeared 
in  1624  with  his  life,  by  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria.  It  b  a  kitcat 
and  shows  the  poet  in  armour  wearing  a  laurel  crown;  his  right 
hand  hoick  a  pen,  his  left  rests  on.  a  copy  of  the  Lusiads,  while  a 
shield  above  shows  thefaniily  arms,  a  dragon  rising  from  between 
rocks.  The  likeness  exhibits  a  Gothic  or  northern  type,  and  the 
tradition  of  his  red  beard  knd  blue  eyes  confirms  it.  Except  for 
an  ode,  sOnnetnind  degy,  all  Camoens's  lyrics  were  puUished 

posthumously. 

Authorities. — ^The  most  modern  and  most  critkal  bioffraphks 
are  those  of  Dr  Theop|iilo  Braga,  Cam$es,  cpoca  e  Vide  (Oporto, 
1907),  and  of  Dr  Wilfaelm  Storck.  Luis  de  CamOes  Lebeu  (Paderbom, 
1 090).  whik  the  moat  aatiafactory  edition  of  the  complete  works  w 
due  to  the  Vbconde  de  Juromenha  (6  vols.,  Lisbon,  1860-1869), 
though  it  contains  some  spurious  matter.  While  rejecting  without 
TOod  reason  many  of  the  traditions  accepted  by  Juromenha  in  his 
life  of  the  poet,  Storck  embroiders  on  his  own  account,  and  Bran 
must  be  preferred  to  him.  Two  volumes  of  Innocencio  da  Silva  s 
Diccionario  BH^ioaraphico  Portuguet  (14  and  15)  are  entirely  devoted 
to  Camoens  and  Oimoniana,  the  second  of  them  dealing  fully  with 
the  tercentenary  celebrations.  Among  modem  Portuguese  studies 
of  the  national  epic  the  most  important  are  perhaps  Camifes  e  a 
Rtnascenfa  em  Portugal,  by  Olivetra  Martina^  and  Camdes  e  0  Senti- 
mento  Nacional,  by  Dr  T.  Braga  (Oportp,  1891).  The  latter  volume 
contains  useful  information  on  the  various  editions  of  Camoens, 
with  an  account  of  the  texts  and  remarks  on  his  plagiarists.  Very 
few  poets  have  been  so  often  translated,  and  a  list  and  estimate  m 
the  English  translations  of  the  Lusiads  from  the  time  of  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe  (1655)  downwards,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Richard  Burton's 
Camoens:  His  Life  and  His  Lusiads,  whfch,  notwithstanding  some 
errors,  b  a  most  informing  book,  and  tbe  result  of  a  curious  similarity 
of  temperament  and  experience  t)etween  master  and  disciple. 
Burton  translated  the  Lusiads  (a  vols.,  London,  1880)  and  the 
Lyricks  (sonnets,  canzons.  odes  and  sextines;  2  vols.,  London, 
1 884),  and  left  a  verrion  of  all  the  minor  works  in  MS.  The  accurate 
and  readable  version  of  the  epic  by  Mr  T.  J.  Aubcrtin,  with  the 
Portuguese  text  opOosite,  has  eone  through  two  editions  (and  ed., 
2  vols.,  London,  1884),  and  there  is  a  version  of  seventy  of  the 
sonnets,  accompanied  hy  the  Portuguese  text,  by  the  same  author 
(London,  1881).  (E.  Pa.) 
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CAMORRA,  a  secret  society  of  Naples  associated  with  robbery, 
blac&mail  and  murder.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful 
Probably  both  the  word  and  the  association  were  introduced 
into  Naples  by  Spaniards.  There  is  a  Spanish  word  camorra 
(a  quarrel),  and  similar  societies  seem  to  have  existed  in  Spain 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Camorra  in  Naples.  It  was 
in  1820  that  the  society  first  became  publicly  known.  It  was 
primarily  social,  not  political,  and  originated  in  the  Neapolitan 
prisons  then  filled  with  the  victims  of  Bourbon  misrule  and 
oppression,  its  first  purpose  being  the  protection  of  prisoners. 
In  or  about  1830  the  Camorra  was  carried  into  the  city  by 
prisoners  who  had  served  their  terms.  The  members  worked 
the' streets  in  gangs.  They  had  special  methods  of  communicat- 
ing with  each  other.  They  mewed  Uke  cats  at  the  approach  of 
the  patrol,  and  crowed  Uke  cocks  when  a  likely  victim  approached. 
A  long  sigh  gave  warning  that  the  latter  was  not  alone,  a  sneeze 
meant'he  was  not  "  worth  powder  and  shot,"  and  so  on.  The 
society  rapidly  ext^ded  its  power,  and  its  operations  included 
smuggling  and  blackihail  of  all  kinds  in  addition  to  ordinary 
road-robberies.  Its  influence  grew  to  be  considerable.  Princes 
were  in  league  with  and  shared  the  profits  of  the  smugglers: 
statesmen  and  dignitaxies  of  the  church,  all  classes  in  fact,  were 
involved  in  the  society's  misdeeds.  From  brothels  the  Camorra 
drew  huge  fees,  and  it  maintained  illegal  lottery  offices.  The 
general  disorder  of  Naples  was  so  great  and  the  polio;  so  badly 
organized  that  merchants  were  glad  to  engage  the  Camorra  to 
superintend  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise.  Being 
non-political,  the  government  did  not  interfere  with  the  society; 
indeed  its  members  were  taken  into  the  police  service  and  the 
Camorra  sometimes  detected  crimes  which  baffled  the  authorities. 
After  1848  the  society  became  political  In  z86o,  when  the 
constitution  was  granted  by  Frands  H.,  the  camorrisU  then  in 
gaol  were  liberated  in  great  numbers.  The  association  became 
all-powerful  at  elections,  and  general  disorder  reigned  till  1863. 
Thereafter  severe  repressive  measures  were  taken  to  curtail  its 
po^tr.  In  September  1877  there  was  a  determi|ied  effort  to 
exterminate  it:  fifty-seven  of  the  most  notorious  camonisti 
being  simultaneously  arrested  in  the  market-place.  Though 
much  of  its  power  has  gone,  the  Camorra  has  remained  vigorous. 
It  has  groim  upwards,  and  highly-placed  and  well-known  camor- 
risti  have  ent^ed  mimidpal  administrations  and  pc^tical  life. 
In  1900  revelations  as  to  the  Camorra's  power  were  made  in 
the  course  of  a  libel  suit,  and  these  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Naples  municipality  and  the  appointment  o^  a  rOyal  commis- 
sioner. A  gckvemmeni  inquiry  also  took  place.  As  the  result 
of  this  investigation  the  Honest  Government  League  was 
formed,  which  succeeded  in  190Z  in  entirely  defeating  the 
Camorra  candidates  at  the  municipal  elections. 

The  Camorra  was  divided  into  classes.  There  were  the  "  swell 
mdbsmen,"  the  camorristi  who  dressed  faultlessly  and  mixed 
with  and  levied  fines  on  people  of  highest  rank.  Most  of  these 
were  well  connected.  There  were  the  lower  order  of  blackmailers 
who  preyed  on  shopkeepers,  boatmen,  &c.;  and  there  were 
political  and  murdering  camorristi.  The  ranks  of  the  society 
were  largely  recruited  from  the  prisons.  A  youth  had  to  serve 
for  one  year  an  apprenticeship  so  to  q>eak  to  a  fully  admitted 
camorrista  when  he  was  sometimes  called  picciotto  d*  konore,  and 
after  giving  proof  of  courage  and  zeal  became  a  picciotto  di 
sgarro,  one,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  grade  of  members.  In  some 
localities  he  was  then  called  tamurro.  The  initiatory  ceremony 
for  full  membership  is  now  a  mock  duel  in  which  the  arm  alone 
is  wounded.  In  early  times  initiation  was  more  severe.  The 
camorristi  stood  round  a  coin  laid  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  signal 
all  stooped  to  thrust  at  it  with  their  knives  while  the  novice  had 
at  the  same  time  to  pick  the  coin  up,  with  the  result  that  his  hand 
was  generally  pierced  through  in  several  places.  The  noviciate 
as  picciotto  di  sgarro  lasted  three  years,  during  which  the  lad  had 
to  work  for  the  camorrista  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as 
master.  After  Initiation  there  was  a  ceremony  of  reception. 
The  camorristi  stood  round  a  table  on  which  were  a  dagger, 
a  loaded  pistol,  a  glass  of  water  or  wine  supposed  to  be  poisoned 
and  a  lancet.   The  piuiotto  was  brought  in  and  one  of  his  veins 


opened.  Dipping  his  hand  in  his  own  blood,  he  hdd  it  out  to 
the  camorristi  and  swore  to  keep  the  society's  secrets  and  chtj 
orders.  Then  he  had  to  stick  the  dagger  into  the  table,  cock  tk 
pistol,  and  hold  the  glass  to  his  mouth  to  show  his  readiness  to 
die  for  the  society.  His  master  now  bade  him  kned  befoie  the 
dagger,  placed  his  right  hand  on  the  lad's  head  while  ^th  tbe 
left  he  fired  off  the  pistol  into  the  air  and  smashed  the  poisoo- 
glass.  He  then  drew  the  dagger  from  the  taUe  and  presented 
it  to  the  new  comrade  and  embraced  him,  is  did  all  the  others. 
The  Camorra  was  divided  into  coitres,  each  under  a  chid. 
There  were  twelve  at  Naples.  The  society  scens  at  od»  tiwt 
to  have  always  had  a  supreme  duef.  The  last  known  was 
Aniello  Ansiello,  who  finally  disappeared  and  was  never  arrested. 
Thechief  of  every  centre  was  elected  by  the  jnembers  of  it  All 
the  eamingw  of  the  centre  were  paid  to  and  then  distzibated  by 
him.  The  camorristi  employ  a  whole  vocabulary  of  cant  tenos. 
Their  chief  is  masto  or  H  masto,  "  sir  master."  When  a  member 
meets  him  he  salutes  with  the  phrase  Masto,  volite  mente? 
("  Master,  do  you  want  anything? ").  The  members  are 
addressed  simply  as  si. 

See  Monnier.  La  Camorra  (Ftorenoe,  1863) ;  UmBta.  Camom  tt 
Mafia  (Neuchfttd,  1878):  Alonjri,  La  Camorra  (1890):  C.  W. 
Heckethom,  Secrxt  SocioUs  rf  All  Aga  (London.  1897};  Bhaio, 
Usi  9  eostumi  deilCamorritio  (Naples,  1897). 

GAMP  (from  Lat.  campus,  field),  a  term  used  more  particularly 
in  a  military  sense,  but  also  generally  for  a  temporarily  otganixed 
place  of  food  and  shelter  in  open  country,  as  opposed  to  oidinaiy 
hotising  (see  Camping-out).  The  shelter  of  troops  in  the 
field  has  always  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  wdl- 
being,  and  from  the  earliest  times  tents  and  other  temporaiy 
shdters  have  beenjemployed  as  much  as  possiUe  ifhen  it  is  not 
feasible  or  advisable  to  quarter  the  troops  in  barracks  or  in 
houses.  The  applied  sense  of  the  word  "  camp  "  as  a  military 
post  of  any  kind  comes  from  the  practice  which  prevafled  in  the 
Roman  army  of  fortifying  every  encampment..  In  modera 
warfare  the  word  is  used  in  two  ways.  In  the  wider  sense, 
"  camp  "  is  opposed  to  "  billets,"  "  cantonments  "  or  **  quarters," 
in  which  the  troops  are  scatteaned  amongst  the  houses  of  towns 
or  villages  for  food  and  shelter.  In  a  purely  military  camp  the 
soldiers  live  and  sleep  in  an  area  of  open  ground  allotted  fw  their 
sole  use.  They  are  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  concentration  and 
readiness  for  immediate  action,  and  are  under  better  disdplinary 
control  than  when  in  quarters,  but  they  suffer  more  from  the 
weather-  and  from  the  want  of  a>mfort  and  warmth.  In  tltt 
restricted  sense  "  camp  "  implies  tents  for  all  ranks,  and  is  thus 
opposed  to  "  bivouac,"  in  which  the  only  shdter  is  that  afforded 
by  improvised  screens,  &c,  or  at  most  small  lenics  d*abri  carried 
in  sections  by  the  men  themselves.  The  weight  of  large  regula- 
tion tents  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  horses 
and  vehides  in  the  transport  service  are,  however,  disadvantages 
so  grave  that  the  employment  of  canvas  camps  in  European 
warfare  is  almost  a  thhig  of  the  past.  If  the  military  situation 
permits,  all  troops  are  put  into  quarters,  only  the  outpost  troop^ 
bivouacking.  This  course  was  pursued  by  the  German  field 
armies  in  1870-187  z,  even  during  the  winter  campaign. 

Circtuzistances  may  of  course  require  occasionally  a  whole 
army  to  bivouac,  but  in  theatres  of  war  in  which  quarters  ait 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  tents  must  be  provided,  for  no  troops 
can  endure  many  successive  nights  in  bivouac,  except  in  summer, 
without  serious  detriment  to  their  eflidency.  In  a  war  on  the 
Russo-German  frontier,  for  instance,  especially  if  qperatioQi 
were  carried  out  in  the  autunm  and  winter,  tents  would  bd 
absolutdy  essential  at  whatever  cost  of  transport.  In  thii 
connexion  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  railway  system  obviates 
many  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  tents.  Foi 
training  purposes  in  peace  time,  iloniing  camps  are  formed. 
These  may  be  considered  simply  as  temporary  barracks.  Aa 
enirencked  camp  is  an  area  of  ground  occupied  by,  or  suitable 
for,  the  camps  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  protected  by 
fortifications. 

Ancient  Camps. — English  writers  use  "  camp  "  as  a  genei^ 
term  for  any  remains  of  andent  military  posts,  irrespective  o| 
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t^r  s^^  age,  size,  purpose,  &c.  Thus  they  include  under  it 
vinoos  dissimilar  things.  We  may  distinguish  (i)  Roman 
"cacps"  {castra)  of  three  kinds,  large  permanent  fortresses,  small 
ptfnusent  forts  (both  usuaUy  built  of  stone)  and  temporary 
artltra  encampments  (see  Rohan  Army);  (2)  Pre-Roman; 
isd  (3)  Post-Roman  camps,  such  as  occur  on  many  English 
biicc^  We  know  far  too  little  to  be  able  to  assign  these  to 
tbeir  special  periods.  Often  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  the 
"cucp"  is  not  Roman.  But  we  know  that  enclosures  fortified 
«>:b  earthen  vatls  were  thrown  up  as  early  as  the  Bronze  Age 
cd  probably  earlier  still,  and  that  they  continued  to  be  built 
^%:i  to  Norman  times.  These  consisted  of  hilltops  or  cliff- 
pT'cgnUHies  or  other  suitable  positions  fortified  with  one  or 
isoFc  lioes  of  earthen  ramparts  with  ditches,  often  attaining 
^  ix.  But  the  idea  of  an  artificial  elevation  seems  to  have 
o.'u  in  first  with  the  Normans.  Their  moUcs  or  earthen  mounds 
ccnned  vith  wooden  palisades  or  stone  towers  and  surrounded 
ty  m  enclosure  on  the  flat  constituted  a  new  element  in 
fcrtccatioQ  and  greatly  aided  the  conquest  of  England.    (See 


^iiTlI.) 
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UIPAGMA  DI  ROMA,  the  low  country  surrounding  the 
<^y  of  Rone,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  hills  surrounding 
'•sx  zie  of  Bracciano,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Sabine  mountains, 
<r  Ute  S.E.  by  the  Alban  hills,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  sea. 
SwLiTiiM,  and  Rome  (province).) 

CAIPAI6H,  a  military  term  for  the  continuous  operations  of 
15  4rmy  during  a  war  or  part  of  a  war.  The  name  refers  to  the 
*?»  *ii«i  armies  went  into  quarters  during  the  winter  and 
liimRy  "  took  the  field  "  at  the  opening  of  summer.  The  word 
a  liso  Dttd  figuratively,  especially  in  politics,  of  any  continuous 
^^ticas  aimed  at  a  definite  object,  as  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign  " 
.:.  Irtiand  during  1 M6- 1887.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Cmpinia,  the  plain  lying  south-west  of  the  Tiber,  c.f.  Italian,  la 
CinfcfKA  di  RomOy  from  which  came  two  French  forms:  (i) 
Ci:«^j«,  the  name  given  to  the  level  province  of  that  name, 
i^  iasce  tlie  English  "  champaign,"  a  level  tract  of  country  free 
^  voods  and  hills;  and  (2)  CampagnCf  and  the  English 
*  aapaign  "  with  the  restricted  imlitary  meaning. 

UIPAX,  JBANNB  LOUISE  HENRIETTB  (1752-1822), 
F:?jdi  educator,  the  companion  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  bom 
''  ^  in  1752.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  Genest,  was  first 
I'c^  in  the  foreign  ofl^ce,  and,  although  without  fortune,  placed 
^  "  tbe  most  cultivated  society.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  could 
qok  English  and  Italian,  and  had  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
^x  ^  accomi^ishments  as  to  be  appointed  reaider  to  the  three 
la-ijaen  of  Louis  XV.  At  court  she  was  a  general  favourite,  and 
•^-n  ihe  bestowed  her  hand  upon  M.  Campan,  son  of  the 
^'Miry  Off  the  royal  cabinet,  the  king  gave  her  an  annuity  of 
:ax  iara  as  dowry.  She  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  first 
*^/ « the  bedchamber  by  Marie  Antoinette;  and  she  continued 
^tKker  faithful  attendant  till  she  was  forcibly  separated  from 
ff^ «  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June  1792. 
J^-ane  (juopan  survived  the  dangers  of  the  Terror,  but  after 
'y  (th  Thermidor  finding  herself  almost  penniless,  and  being 
'^^^  OB  her  own  resources  by  the  illness  of  her  husband,  she 
^^dv  detemined  to  support  herself  by  establishing  a  school  at 
^Cenaiin.  The  institution  proqwred,  and  was  patronized  by 
a-nessede  Bcaoham^is,  whose  influence  led  to  the  appointinent 
"*  Madame  Caaman  as  superintendent  of  the  academy  founded 
7  ^ipofeoB  at  Ecouen  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  and 
w«  of  membcn  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    This  post  she  held 

-  a  m  ahoGshed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  when  she 
^•^\A  Mantes,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  amid  the 
^  ateotjoBs  of  affectionate  friends,  but  saddened  by  the  loss 

'■^^  «JyMi,  and  by  the  calumnies  circulated  on  account  of  her 
^^  *ith  the  Bonapartes.  She  died  in  1822,  leaving  valu- 
^^^Jj^mra  mr  la  tie  privie  de  Marie  Antainette,  suivis  de 

'y^iaamcdeUskistoriquessurUsrignesde  Louis  XIV.'XV. 
J^'&,  1S23);  4  treatise  De  Vtducation  des  Pemmes:  and  one  or 
^saS  didactic  works,  written  in  a  dear  and  natural  style. 
^^P^^ooteworthy  thing  in  her  educational  system,  and  that 
*^  opedaDy  recommended  it  to  Napoleon,  was  the  place 


given  to  domestic  economy  in  the  education  of  girls.    At  ficouen 

the  pupils  underwent  a  complete  training  in  all  branches  of 

housework. 

Sec  Jules  Flammermont,  Les  Mhnoiret  de  Madame  de  Campan 
(Paris,  1886},  and  histories  of  the  time. 

CAMPANELLA,  TOMMASO  (1568-1639),  lUlian  Renaissance 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabria.  Before  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  had  mastered  nearly  all  the  Latin  author^  pre- 
sented to  him.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Dominicans,  attracted  partly  by  reading  the  lives  of  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Aquinas,  partly  by  his  love  of  learning.  He  took  a 
course  in  philosophy  in  the  convent  at  Morgentia  in  Abruzzo,  and 
in  theology  at  Coscnza.  Discontented  with  this  narrow  course  of 
study,  he  happened  to  read  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Bernardino 
Telesio,  and  was  delighted  with  its  freedom  of  speech  and  its 
appeal  to  nature  rather  than  to  authority.  His  first  work  in 
philosophy  (he  was  already  the  author  of  numerous  poems)  was  a 
defence  of  Telesio,  PkUosopkia  sensibus  detnonstrata  (i  591).  His 
attacks  upon  established  authority  having  brought  him  into 
disfavour  with  the  clergy,  he  left  Naples,  where  he  had  been 
residing,  and  proceeded  to  Rome.  For  seven  years  he  led  an 
unsettled  life,  attracting  attention  everywhere  by  his  talents  and 
the  boldness  of  his  teaching.  Yet  he  was  strictly  orthodox,  and 
was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  pope's  temporal  power. 
He  returned  to  Stilo  in  1598.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
committed  to  prison  because  he  had  joined  those  who  desired  to 
free  Naples  from  Spanish  tyranny.  His  friend  Naudie,  however, 
declares  that  the  expressions  used  by  Campanella  were  wrongly 
interpreted  as  revolutionary.  He  remained  for  twenty-seven 
years  in  prison.  Yet  his  spirit  was  unbroken;  he  composed 
sonnets,  and  prepared  a  series  of  works,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  philosophy.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  confinement 
he  was  kept  in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Elmo,  and  allowed  considerable 
liberty.  Though,  even  then,  his  guilt  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  doubtful,  he  was  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  restrain  him.  At  last,  in  1626,  he  was  nominally  set  at 
liberty;  for  some  three  years  he  was  detained  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Inquisition,  but  in  1629  he  was  free.  He  was  well  treated  at 
Rome  by  the  pope,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  a  new  conspiracy 
headed  by  his  pupil,  Tommaso  Pignatelli,  he  was  perstiaded  to  go 
to  Paris  (1634),  where  he  was  received  with  marked  favour  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
preparing  a  complete  edition  of  his  works;  but  only  the  first 
volume  appears  to  have  been  published.  He  died  on  the  21st  of 
May  1639. 

In  philosophy,  Campanella  was,  like  Giordano  Bruno  (g.v.), 
a  follower  of  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Telesio.  He  stands,  therefore, 
in  the  uncertain  half-light  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  modem 
philosophy.  The  sterility  of  scholastic  Aristotelianism,  as  he 
understood  it,  drove  him  to  the  study  of  man  and  nature, 
though  he  was  never,  entirely  free  from  the  medieval  spirit. 
Devoutly  accepting  the  authority  of  Faith  in  the  region  of 
theology,  he  considered  philosophy  as  based  on  perception. 
The  prime  fact  in  philosophy  was  to  him,  as  to  Augustine  and 
Descartes,  the  certainty  of  individual  consciousness.  To  this 
consciousness  he  assigned  a  threefold  content,  power,  will  and 
knowledge.  It  is  of  the  present  only,  of  things  not  as  they  are, 
but  merely  as  they  seem.  The  fact  that  it  contains  the  idea  of 
God  is  the  one,  and  a  sufficient,  proof  of  the  divine  existence, 
since  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  must  be  derived  from  the  Infinite. 
God  is  therefore  a  unity,  possessing,  in  the  perfect  degree, 
those  attributes  of  power,  will  and  knowledge  which  humanity 
possesses  only  in  part.  Furthermore,  since  commtmity  of  action 
presupposes  homogeneity,  it  follows  that  the  world  and  all  its 
parts  have  a  spiritual  nature.  The  emotions  of  love  and  hate 
are  in  everything.  The  more  remote  from  God,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  imperfection  {i.e.  Not-being)  in  things.  Of  imperfect 
things,  the  highest  are  angels  and  human  beings,  who  by  virtue 
of  the  possession  of  reason  are  akin  to  the  Divine  and  superior  to 
the  lower  creation.  Next  comes  the  mathematical  world  of 
space,  then  the  corporeal  world,  and  finally  the  empirical  world 
with  its  limitations  of  space  and  time.    The  impulse  of  sdf- 
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preMrvdjon  in  natuK  is  the  lowot  form  of  nlision;  ibove  this 
coiHt  iiuDiil  religioii;  ind  finally  ntionil  rdigiDa,  tbe  perfectfoD 
oC  which  coniitts  in  perfect  iuiowlciigt,  pure  voUlJon  u>d  love, 
4nd  is  unioa  vith  GocL    Reli^n  ii,  therefore,  not  politic&i 
origiii;  it  is  ui  inherent  pirt  a[  eiistence.      The  church 
superior  to  the  ilate,  snd,  therefore,  sU  iMnpotal  govemme 
should  be  in  lubjeciioa  to   the  pop*  u  the  npreseouti 
of  God. 

In  nstunl  philosophy  CunpincU*.  closely  following  Telcaio, 
advocsle*  the  eipeii  mental  nelhod  snd  lays  dowi 
cold  M  the  fundamentil  principles  hy  the  strife  of  which  *11  life 
b  eiplained.  In  poUiical  philosophy  (the  Citiiot  Salii)  he 
sketches  sn  ideal  communism,  obviouily  derived  horn  lh( 
Platonic,  based  on  communiLy  of  wives  and  property  with  Itste- 
conliol  of  populaiion  and  univeiial  military  (raining.  In  every 
detail  of  life  the  ciliien  is  lo  be  under  aulhoiity,  and  Ihi 
o(  the  adminisiraion  is  lo  be  based  on  the  decree  of 
possessed  hy  each.   ThesUte  b,  Ihcreforc.anarliEcii 
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whether  this  system  was  a  philosophic 
ktlempt  10  slietcli  a  consiiiuiion  for  Na^Jes  in  the  eveni  of  hi 
becoming  a  free  dly.  The  Dt  MonareUa  Hupanka  eontaii 
UI  able  acnunt  of  conicmponry  politics  especially  Spanish. 

Thus  Campanella,  though  neither  an  original  norasyitemsl 
thinker,  is  among  the  precursors,  on  the  one  hand,  of  model 
empirical  science,  and  on  the  other  of  Descartes  and  Spinoi, 
Vel  bis  fondness  for  the  anliihesis  of  Being  and  Noi-beit 
(Em  and  Kim-tni)  shows  Ihat  he  had  not  shaken  o9  Ibe  spirit  i 
■cholastic  thought. 
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I.  Campani  was  the  name  used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  first  of  the  town  of  Capua  and  the  district  subject  to 
il,  and  then  after  its  destruction  in  the  Hannibalic  war  (111  B.C.), 
lo  describe  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Campanian  plain  generally. 
The  name,  however,  is  pre-Roman  and  appears  with  Oscan 
terminations  on  coins  of  Ihc  early  4tfa  (or  late  jlh)  century  B.C. 
(R.  S.  Conway,  ludit  Dialals,  p.  nj),  which  were  cerUinly 
struck  for  or  by  the  Sam niie  conquerors  of  Campania,  whom  the 
name  properly  denotes,  a  branch  of  the  great  SabcUine  stock 
(see  Sabihi):  but  in  what  precise  ipol  the  coins  were  minted  b 
unceruin.  We  know  liom  Sliabo  (v.  4.  g.)  and  othen  that  the 
Samnitct  deprived  the  Etruscans  of  the  mastery  of  Campania  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  sih  century;  their  earliest  recorded 
appearance  being  at  the  conquest  of  their  chief  town  Capua, 
probably  in  4]S  B.C.  (or  44  j,  according  to  the  method  adopted  in 
interpreting  Diodorus  ill.  31;  on  this  see  under  Ct™»E),  or  4:4 
acoirding  toLivy  (iv.  37).  Cumae  wsa  Ukenby  them  tn4]gor 
411,  Not*  about  the  same  lime,  and  the  Samnite  language  they 
qrake,  heacefomtd  known  as  Oscan,  spread  ovet  all  Campania 


cicept  the  Greek  dliei,  tboogh  small  communities  of  Etnauu 
lemained  here  and  there  for  at  least  another  century  (Conwiy, 
ef.  tit.  p.  94).  Tbe  hardy  watiion  from  the  moimtains  tofi 
over  not  merely  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  Etruscans,  but  many  of  their 
customs;  the  haughtiness  and  luxury  of  the  men  of  Capua  was 
proverbial  at  Rome,  This  town  became  tbe  ally  of  Rome  m 
]]8  B.C.  (Livy  viii.  14)  and  re«ived  tbe  cnitai  rine  miiapo,  the 
highest  status  thai  could  be  granted  to  a  community  which  did 
not  speak  Latin.  By  the  end  ol  tbe  4lh  century  Campania  tui 
completely  Roman  politically.  Certain  towns  with  their  lerr.- 
tories  (Ncapolis,  Nola,  Abelia,  Nuceria)  were  nominally  inde- 
pendent in  (lliaace  with  Koine.  These  towns  wen  faithful  to 
Rome  throughout  the  Hannibalic  war.  But  Capua  and  the 
towns  dependent  on  it  revolted  (LiVy  sdii.-uvi.);  alter  its 
capture  in  iii  Capua  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  tlie  jeatonsy 
and  dread  wilb  which  Rome  had  long  regarded  it  were  bolh 
finallyappeasedCcf.  Cicero,  Lef.  Agrar.^.iA).  We  have  between 
thirty  and  forty  Oscan  insciiplions  (besides  some  coins)  datinjt, 
probably,  from  both  the  4th  and  the  3rd  centuries  (Conway. 
Ilalic  DialHli,  pp.  100-137  and  148],  of  which  moat  belODg  to 
the  curious  cull  described  under  Jovilae,  while  two  ot  three 
are  curses  written  on  lead;  see  OscA  LlHCUA- 

Seefui1heiConway,riMa.p.99l!.:J.Be1och,Co«>*«irini  (Isd 
ed,).  c.  ■'  Capua  ■■;Th.  Mommseo.  CI.C  i.  p.  36).       (R.  S-  C) 

Tbe  name  Campania  was  Gist  formed  by  Greek  authors,  from 

middle  of  the  ist  century  A.I1,  Polybius  and  Diodona  avoid  it 
entirely,  Varro  and  Livy  use  it  sparingly,  preferring  CoHpdnar 
ajer.  Polybius  (ind  century  B,e,)  uses  the  phrase  tA  ireKa  i4 
■ari  Kgififii  to  npress  the  district  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Atmjnci,  on  the  east  by  the  Apcnniikes  of 
Samnium,  on  tbe  south  by  the  spur  of  these  moimtains  which 
ends  in  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  on  the  south  and  weit  by 
the  sea,  and  this  is  what  Campania  meant  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
But  the  geographeis  of  the  time  of  Augustus  (in  whose  diviajon 
of  Italy  Campania,  with  Lalium,  formed  the  £rst  lesion)  cuncd 
Ihc  north  boundary  of  Campania  as  far  south  as  Sinuesa,  and 
even  the  river  Voltumus,  while  farther  inland  the  modem  village 

boundary  which  ran  between  Venalrum  and  Casiniun.  On  the 
east  the  vaLey  of  the  Voltumus  and  the  fool-hills  of  the  Apen- 
nines as  far  as  Abellinum  formed  the  boundaiyi  tbis  town  i; 
sometimes  reckoned  as  belonging  lo  Campania,  somelines  to 
Samniimt-  The  south  boundaiy  remained  unchanged-  From 
the  time  of  Diocletian  onwards  the  name  Campania  vasutendrd 
much  fiilher  north,  and  included  the  whole  of  Latium-     Th» 

the  title  of  cDiuB'iirii.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  district  round 
Rome  still  bears  the  name  ol  Campagnadi  Roma,  being  no  doubt 
popularly  connected  with  Ilal.  cam  fa,  Lat.  lampui.  This  dislrici 
(lo  take  its  eailiet  eitenl),  consisting  mainly  of  a  very  fert  ile  |dain 
with  hills  on  the  north,  east  and  south,  and  the  sea  on  tbe  south 
and  west,  is  Irsveised  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Litis  and  \dI- 
tumus,  divided  by  the  Mons  Massicus,  which  comei  right  down 
lo  the  sea  at  Sinuessa.  The  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  is 
comparatively  small,  while  that  traversed  by  the  VoltuTous  is 
the  msin  plain  of  Campania,  Both  of  these  riven  rise  in  the 
central  Apennines,  and  only  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Samus. 
Sebelhus.  5a vo,  belong  entirely  to  Campania. 

The  road  system  of  Campania  was  eilremcly  will  devdopci 
and  touched  all  the  important  towns.  Tbe  main  Ums  an 
followed  (though  less  completely)  by  the  modem  railways.    T>'. 

edge  of  the  plain.  At  Casilinum,  3  m.  to  the  north-west,  «aslhe 
only  bridge  over  the  Voltumus  until  the  construction  of  the  \  la 
~  1;  and  here  met   the  Via  Appia,  pssung    ihroufh 

;,  Sinuessa  and  Pons  Campanua  (where  it  crossed  the 
the  Via  Lalina  which  ran  through  Teanum  Sidicinun 
At  Calalia,  6  m.  south-east  of  Capua,  the  Via  Ai,pj 
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Al&tenia  and  tlie  souths  terminitting  at  Regium. .  From 
Cipva  itself  a  road  ran  north  to  Vicus  Dianae,  Caiatia  and  Teksia, 
vkik  to  the  south  the  so-called  Via  Campana  (there  is  no  ancient 
vsTiiat  for  the  name)  led  to  Puteoli,  with  a  branch  to  Cumae, 
Baae  and  Misenom;  there  was  also  conneiion  between  Cumae, 
Pbteoit  and  Neapolk  (see  below),  and  another  road  to  AteUa. 
tai  Ncapoltt.  Neapolis  could  also  be  reached  by  a  branch  from 
t^  Va  PopOlia  at  Suessula,  which  passed  through  Acerrae. 
From  SiMssula,  too,  there  was  a  short  cut  to  the  Via  Appia  before 
h  actoally  entered  the  mountains.  Domitian  further  improved 
tk  commmiications  of  this  district  with  Rome,  by  the  oonstruc- 
tJoB  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  which  diverged  from  the  Via  Appia  at 
SiaqesBS,  and  followed  the  low  sandy  coast;  it  crossed  the  river 
Vcttanius  at  Voltumum,  near  its  mouth,  by  a  bridge,  which  must 
hxw  hcea  a  considerable  undertaking,  and  then  ran,  still  along 
\hx  shore,  past  Litemum  to  Cumae  and  thence  to  Puteoli.  Here 
it  kU  into  the  existing  roads  to  Neapolis,  the  older  Via  Antiniana 
y^n  the  hilb,  at  the  back,  and  the  newer,  dating  from  the  time 
?f  A^rippa,  dirou^  the  tunnel  of  Pausilypon  and  along  the  coast. 
lltf  mileage  in  both  cases  was  reckoned  from  Puteoli.  Beyond 
Naples  a  road  led  along  the  coast  through  Herculaneuro  to 
Pot^xu,  where  there  was  a  branch  for  Stabiae  and  Surrentum, 
aad  thcace  to  Naccria,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Popillia.  From 
Nueria,  which  was  an  important  road  centre,  a  direct  road  ran 
to  Stabbe,  while  from  Salernum,  xx  m.  farther  south-east  but 
r^lade  the  limits  of  Campania  proper,  a  road  ran  due  north  to 
AbeQxmim  and  thence  to  Aeclanum  or  Benevrntum.  T^num 
ns  another  important  centre :  it  lay  at  the  point  where  the  Via 
Latioa  was  awed  at  right  angles  by  a  road  leaving  the  Via  Appia 
It  Miatomac,  and  passing  throu£^  Suessa  Aurunca,  while  east  of 
Teasoffl  it  fan  cm  to  Allifae,  and  there  fell  into  the  road  from 
Veaahvm  to  Telesia.  Five  miles  north  of  Teanum  a  road  branched 
cf  to  Vcnafrum  from  the  strai^t  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  and 
ttpaatd  h  near  Ad  Flezum  (San  Pietro  in  Fine).  It  is,  indeed, 
pntaUe  that  the  original  road  made  the  detour  by  Venafrum, 
h  ce6a  to  give  a  direct 'communication  between  Rome  and  the 
rtmor  of  Samnium  (inasmuch  as  roads  ran  from  Venafrum  to 
^<eseroia  and  to  Telesia  by  way  of  Allifae),  and  Th.  Mommsen 
>"  *f.  intcrip.  Lai.  x.,  Berlin,  1883,  p.  699)  denies  the  antiquity 
'  *><  short  cut  through  Rufrae  (San  Felice  a  Ruvo),  though  it  is 
crvs  in  Kiepert's  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  a  milestone 
oalwred  qj  upon  it.  This  is  no  doubt  an  error  both  in  placing 
I'A  m  numbering,  aiKl  refers  to  one  numbered  96  found  on  the 
"^  to  Venafrum;  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  believe  that  the  short 
f^  «3S  not  coed  in  ancient  times.  The  4th  and  3rd  century 
r/a^^  Telesia,  AUibe  and  Aesemia  are  all  of  the  C^ampanian 

Of  the  harbouis  of  Campania,  Puteoli  was  by  far  the  most 
'potuat  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  period  of 
mxxest  comparative  importance  was  the  and-ist  century  B.C. 
T^e  hsrfaoon  constructed  by  Augustus  by  connecting  the  Lacus 
^>e7caftand  Lacns  Lucrinus  with  the  sea,  and  that  at  Misenum 
"«  bttcr  the  statfon  of  one  of  the  diief  divisions  of  the  Roman 
'UTv.  the  other  fleet  being  stationed  at  Ravenna),  were  mainly 
~ral  Naples  also  had  a  considerable  trade,  but  was  less 
-^lortaat  than  Puteoli. 

The  fertility  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  famous  in  ancient  as 
?  eodrm  times;'  the  best  portion  was  the  Campi  Laborini  or 
L^aorioi  (called  .Phlegraei  by  the  Greeks  and  Terra  di  Lavoro  in 
"  <tTn  tines,  though  the  name  has  now  extended  to  the  whole 
;«'VA?ce  of  Caserta)  between  the  roads  from  Capua  to  Puteoli  and 
*^*ma€  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  11 1).  The  loose  bbck  volcanic 
ur.h  iitrra  fuUa)  was  easier  to  work  than  the  stiller  Roman  soil, 
<>'  i  p«c  three  or  four  crops  a  year.  The  spelt,  wheat  and  millet 
*^  especially  nsentioned,  as  also  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  the 
r:io  ispplied  the  perfume  factories  of  Capua.  The  wines  of  the 
H>:3  Masakns  and  of  the  Ager  Falemus  (the  flat  ground  to  the 
<v?  x&d  sooth-east  of  it)  were  the  most  sou^t  after,  though  other 
^->^'icu  also  produced  good  wine ;  but  the  olive  was  better  suited 
^  ^  ikipes  than  to  the  plain,  though  that  of  Venafrum  was  good. 

'  Tk  nane  Osci — earfier  Opid,  Opusci  (Gr.  *Oru»f) — presumably 
dUcTsof  tbeaoil." 


The  Oscan  language  remained  in  use  in  the  south  of  Campania 
(Pompeii,  Nola,  Nuceria)  at  all  events  until  the  Social  War,  but 
at  some  date  soon  after  that  Latin  became  general,  except  in 
Neapolis,  where  Greek  was  the  o^dal  language  during  the  whole 
of  the  imperial  period. 

See  J.  Beloch,  Campanien  (and  ed..  Breslau,  1890);  Conway, 
Itaiie  uiaUcts,pp.  51-57;  Ch.  Hulsen  in  Pauly-Wisaowa,  RealencyUo- 
pddie,  ill.  (Stuttgart,  1899),  1434. 

II.  Campania  In  the  modem  sense  includes  a  considerably 
larger  area  than  the  ancient  name,  inasmuch  as  to  tlw  comparii- 
mento  of  Campania  belong  the  five  provinces  of  Caserta,  Bene- 
vento,  Naples,  Avellino  and  Salerno. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Rome,  Aquila 
(Abruzzi)  and  Campobaaso  (Molise),  on  the  north-east  by  that  of 
Foggia  (Apulia),  on  the  east  by  that  of  Potenza  (Basilica ta)  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  area  is  6289 
sq.  m.  It  thus  includes  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Campania,  a 
considerable  portion  of  Samnium  (with  a  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines)  and  of  Lucania,  and  some  of  Latium  adjecium, 
consisting  thus  of  a  mountainous  district ,  the  greater  part  of  which 
lies  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  watershed,  with  the  extra- 
ordinarily fertile  and  populous  Campanian  plain  (Terra  di  Lavoro, 
with  473  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile)  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Garigliano  or  Liri  (anc. 
Liris),  which  rises  in  the  Abruzzi  (105  m.  in  length);  the  Volturno 
(94  m.  in  length),  with  its  tributary  the  Calore;  the  Sarno,  which 
rises  near  Samo  and  waters  the  fertile  plain  south-east  of 
Vesuvius;  atad  the  Scle,  whose  main  tributary  is  the  Tanagro, 
which  is  in  turn  largely  fed  by  another  Calore.  The  headwaters 
of  the  Sele  have  been  tapped  for  the  great  aqueduct  for  the 
Apulian  provinces. 

The  coast-line  begins  a  little  east  of  Terradna  at  the  lake  of 
Fondi  with  a  low-lying,  marshy  district  (the  andent  Ager 
Caecubus),  renowned  for  its  wine  (see  Fondi).  The  mounUins 
(of  the  ancient  Aurund)  then  come  down  to  the  sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  extreme  promontory  to  the  south-east  is  the  port 
of  Gaeta,  a  strongly  fortified  naval  station.  The  east  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  is  occupied  by  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liri,  and  the  low  sandy  coast,  with  its  unhealthy  lagoons, 
continues  (interrupted  only  by  the  Monte  Massico,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Mondragone)  past  the  mouth  of  the  Volturno,  as  far 
as  the  volcanic  district  (no  longer  active)  with  its  several  extinct 
craters  (now  small  lakes,  the  Lacus  Avemus,  &c.)  to  the  west  of 
Naples,  which  forms  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here  the  scenery  completely  changes:  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
island  of  Prodda  lies  2}  m.  south-west  of  the  Capo  Miseno,  and 
3  m.  south-west  of  Prodda  is  that  of  Ischia.  In  consequence 
of  the  volcanic  character  of  the  district  there  are  several  import- 
ant mineral  springs  which  are  used  medicinally,  espedally  at 
Pozzuoli,  Castellammare  di  Stabia,  and  on  the  island  of  Ischia.   i 

Pozzuoli  (anc.  Puteoli),  the  most  important  harbour  of  Italy 
in  the  ist  century  B.C.,  is  now  mainly  noticeable  for  the  large 
armour-plate  and  gun  works  of  Messrs  Armstrong,  and  for  the 
volcanic  earth  (posutlana)  which  forms  so  important  an  element 
in  concrete  and  cement,  and  is  largely  quarried  near  Rome  also. 
Naples,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  important  harbours 
of  modem  Italy.  Beyond  it,  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre  Annun- 
ziata  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  are  active  trading  ports  for  smaller 
vessels,  especially  in  connexion  with  macaroni,  which  is  manu- 
factured extensively  by  all  the  towns  along  the  bay.  Castellam- 
mare di  Stabia,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  gulf,  has  a  large  naval 
shipbuilding  yard  and  an  important  harbour.  Beyond  Castel- 
lammare the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  ending  in  the  Punta  ddla 
Campanella  (from  whidi  Capri  is  3  m.  south-west)  forms  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  gulf.  The  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  ridge,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  Apcnnlne 
chain,  is  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  (4735  ft.).  It  extends  as  far  east 
as  Salerno,  where  the  coast  plain  of  the  Sele  begins.  As  in  the 
low  marshy  ground  at  the  mouths  of  the  Liri  and  Volturno, 
malaria  is  very  prevalent.  The  south-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  u  formed  by  another  mountain  group,  culminating 
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in  the  Monte  Cervati  (6229  ft.);  and  on  the  east  side  of  this 
is  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  where  the  province  of  Salerno,  and  with 
it  Campania,  borders  on  the  province  of  Potenza. 

The  population  of  Campania  was  3,080,503  in  1901 ;  that  of 
the  province  of  Caserta  was  705,412,  with  a  total  of  187  com- 
munes, the  chief  towns  being  Caserta  (32,709),  Sta  Maria  Capua 
Vetere  (21,825),  Maddaloni  (20,682),  Sessa  Aurunca  (21,844); 
that  of  the  province  of  Benevento  was  256,504,  with  73  communes, 
the  only  important  town  being  Benevento  itself  (24,647);  that  of 
the  province  of  Naples  1,151,834,  with  69  communes,  the  most 
important  towns  being  Naples (563, 540), Torre  del  Greco (33,299), 
Castellammare  di  Stabia  (32,841),  Torre  AnnunziaU  (28,143), 
Pozzuoli  (22,907);  that  of  the  province  of  Avellino  (Principato 
Ulteriore  in  the  days  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom)  402,425,  with 
128  communes,  the  chief  towns  being  Avellino  (23,760)  and 
AriaHo  di  Puglia  (17,650);  that  of  the  province  of  Salerno 
(Principato  Citeriore)  564,328,  with  158  communes,  the  chief 
towns  being  Salerno  (42,727),  Cava  dei  Tirreni  (23,681),  Nocera 
Infcriore  (19,796).  Naples  is  the  chief  railway  centre:  a  main 
line  runs  from  Rome  through  Roccasecca  (whence  there  is  a 
branch  via  Sora  to  Avczzano,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to 
Castellammare  Adriatico),  CaianeUo  (junction  for  Isemia,  on 
the  line  between  Sulmona  and  Campobasso  or  Benevento), 
Sparanise  (branch  to  Formia  and  Gaeta)  and  Caserta  to  Naples. 
From  Caserta,  indeed,  there  are  two  independent  lines  to  Naples, 
while  a  main  line  runs  to  Benevento  and  Foggia  across  the 
Apennines.  From  Benevento  railways  run  north  to  Vinchiaturo 
(for  Isemia  or  Campobasso)  and  south  to  Avellino.  From 
Cancello,  a  station  on  one  of  the  two  lines  from  Caserta  to  Naples, 
branches  run  to  Torre  Annunziata,  and  to  Nola,  Codola,  Mercato, 
San  Scvcrino  and  Avellino.  Naples,  besides  the  two  lines  to 
Caserta  (and  thence  either  to  Rome  or  Benevento),  has  local 
lines  to  Pozzuoli  and  Torregavcta  (for  Ischia)  and  two  lines  to 
Samo,  one  via  Ottaiano,  the  other  via  Pompeii,  which  together 
make  up  the  circum-Vesuvian  electric  line,  and  were  in  connexion 
with  the  railway  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  until  Its  destruction  in 
April  1906.  The  main  line  for  southern  Italy  passes  through 
Torre  Annunziata  (branch  for  Castellammare  di  Stabia  and 
Gragnano),  Nocera  (branch  for  Codola),  Salerno  (branch  for 
Mercato  San  Severijio),  and  Battipaglia.  Here  it  divides,  one 
line  going  cast-south-east  to  Sidgnano  (branch  to  Lagonegro), 
Potenza  and  Metaponto  (for  Taranto  and  Brindisi  or  the  line 
along  the  east  coast  of  Calabria  to  Reggio),  the  other  going  sf  uth- 
south-east  along  the  west  coast  of  Calabria  to  Reggio. 

Industrial  activity  is  mainly  concentrated  in  Naples,  Pozzuoli 
and  the  towns  between  Naples  and  Castellammare  di  Stabia 
(including  the  latter)  on  the  north-east  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  native  peasant  industries  are  (besides  agriculture, 
for  which  sec  Italy)  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  weaving 
with  small  hand-looms,  both  of  which  arc  being  swept  away  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery;  but  a  government  school  of 
textiles  has  been  established  at  Naples  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  trade.  (T.  As.) 

CAMPANI-AUMENIS,  MATTEO,  Italian  mechanician  and 
natural  philosopher  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Spoleto. 
He  held  a  curacy  at  Rome  in  1661,  but  devoted  himself  principally 
to  scientific  pursuits.  As  an  optician  he  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  large  object-glaSses  with  which 
G.  D.  Cassini  discovered  two  of  Saturn's  satellites,  and  for  an 
attempt  to  rectify  chromatic  aberration  by  using  a  triple  eye- 
glass; and  in  dock-making,  for  his  invention  of  the  illuminated 
dial-platc,  and  that  of  noiseless  docks,  as'  well  as  for  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  pendulum  which  arise  from 
variations  of  temperature.  Campani  published  in  1678  a  work 
on  horology,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  lenses  for  telescopes. 
His  younger  brother  Giuseppe  was  also  an  ingenious  optidan 
(indeed  the  attempt  to  correct  chromatic  aberration  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  instead  of  to  Mattco),  and  is,  besides,  note- 
worthy/as an  astronomer,  espedally  for  his  discovery,  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction,  of  the  spots  in  Jupiter, 
the  credit  of  which  was,  however,  also  claimed  by  Eustachio 
Divini. 


CAMPANILE,  the  bell  tower  atudied  to  the  drarchet  and 
town-halls  in  Italy  (from  campana,  a  bdl).  Bells  are  supposed 
to  have  been  first  used  for  announcing  the  sacred  offices  by  Pope 
Sabinian  (604),  the  immediate  successor  to  St  Gregory;  and 
their  use  by  the  munidpalities  came  with  the  rights  granted  by 
kings  and  emperors  to  the  dtizens  to  cndose  their  towns  with 
fortifications,  and  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  great  bell.  It  is  to 
the  Lombard  architects  of  the  north  of  Italy  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  campanile,  which, 
when  used  in  connexion  with  a  sacred  building,  is  a  feature 
peculiar  to  Christian  architecture — Christians  alone  m^ng  use  . 
of  the  bell  to  gather  the  multitude  to  public  worship.  The 
campanile  of  Italy  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  tower  or 
steeple  of  the  churches  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  but 
differs  from  it  in  design  and  position  with  regard  to  the  body  of 
the  church.  It  is  almost  always  detached  from  the  church,  or 
at  most  connected  with  it  by  an  arcaded  passage.  As  a  rule  also 
there  is  never  more  than  one  campanile  to  a  church,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  as  in  S.  Ambro^o,  Milan;  the  cathedral  of  Novara; 
S.  Abbondio,  Como;  S.  Antonio,  Padua;  and  some  of  the 
churches  in  south  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  design  differs  entirely 
from  the  northern  type;  it  never  has  buttresses,  is  very  tall  and 
thin  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  as  a  rule  rises  abruptly  from 
the  ground  without  base  or  plinth  mouldings  undiminished  to 
the  summit;  it  is  usually  divided  by  string-courses  into  stort>-s 
of  nearly  equal  height,  and  in  north  and  central  Italy  the  wall 
surface  is  decorated  with  pilaster  strips  and  arcaded  ooibd 
strings.  Later,  the  square  tower  was  crowned  with  an  octagonal 
turret,  sometimes  with  a  conical  roof,  as  in  Cremona  and  Modena 
cathedrals.  As  a  nde  the  openings  increase  in  number  and 
dimensions  as  they  rise,  those  at  the  top  therefore  giving  a  light- 
ness to  the  structure,  while  the  lower  portions,  with  narrow  slits 
only,  impart  solidity  to  the  whole  composition. 

The  earliest  examples  are  those  of  the  two  churches  of  S. 
Apollinare  in  Qasse  (see  Basilica,  fig.  8)  and  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
at  Ravenna,  dating  from  the  6th  century.    They  are  circular, 
of  considerable  height,  and  probably  were  erected  as  watch 
towers  or  depositories  for  the  treasures  of  the  church.    The  next 
in  order  arc  those  in  Rome,  of  which  there  are  a  very  large 
number  in  existence,  dating  from  the  8th  to  the  nth  centur>'. 
These  towers  are  square  and  in  several  storeys,  the  lower  part 
quite  plain  till  well  above  the  church  to  which  they  arc  attached. 
Above  this  they  are  divided  into  storeys  by  brick  cornices  carried 
on  stone  corbels,  generally  taken  from  andent  buildings,  the 
lower  storeys  with  blind  arcades  and  the  upper  storeys  with  opco 
arcades.    The  earliest  on  record  was  one  connected  with  St 
Peter's,  to  the  atrium  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century, 
a  bell-tower  overlaid  with  gold  was  added.    One  of  the  finest  n 
that  of  S.  Maria-in-Cosmedin,  ascribed  to  the  8th  or  9th  century. 
In  the  lower  part  of  it  are  embedded  some  andent  columns  of  the 
Composite  Order  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres.    The  to'ncr 
is  z  20  ft.  high,  the  upper  part  divided  into  seven  storeys,  the  four 
upper  ones  with  open  arcides,  the  bells  being  htmg  in  the  second 
from  the  top.   The  arches  of  the  arcades,  two  or  three  in  number, 
are  recessed  in  two  orders  and  rest  on  long  impost  blocks  (their 
length  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  above),  carried  by  a 
mid-wall  shaft.    This  type  of  arcade  or  window  is  found  in  early 
German  work,  except  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  ca'pital  under  the 
impost  block.     Rome  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the 
Saxon  windows  were  derived,  the  example  in  Worth  church  being 
identically  the  same  as  those  in  the  Roman  campanili.    In  the 
campanile  of  S.  Alessio  there  are  two  arcades  in  each  storey,  each 
divided  with  a  mid-wall  shafL    Among  others,  those  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  I^^renzo  in  Ludna,  S.  Francesca  Romana. 
S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  (fig.  i),  S.  Cccilli, 
S.  Pudcnziana,  S.  Bartolommeo  in  Isola  (982),  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capite,  are  characteristic  examples.    On  some  of  the  towers  ar«! 
encrusted  plaques  of  marble  or  of  red  or  green  porphyry,  enclosed 
in  a  tile  or  moulded  brick  border;  sometimes  these  plaques  arc 
in  majolica  with  Byzantine  patterns. 

The  early  campanili  of  the  north  of  Italy  are  of  quite  anothei 
type,  the  north  campanile  of  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan  (1129),  bcini 
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dnnted  viEli  vcrticAl  flat  piUster  ilripi,  four  dd  wb  fue,  and 
hiTJiiUiI  traded  corbel  strings.  Of  euliei  diu  (979),  the 
(iBpmat  id  S.  Stlm  (t  UiUa  is  tn  perfect  preMmtiOBi  it  i* 
drrliiBl  into  fOor  tumyt  by  mhed  corbel  tibl»,  the  upper 

Rjxiie.  One  of  the  nmst  notibk  eumples  in  Donli  Italy  il  tbe 
nmfgjiile  of  Pomposa  Qcar  Ferrara.  It  is  of  LrDmcDoe  height 
ai  ba  Bine  Soreyr  crowned  with  a  lofty  conica]  spire,  tlK  vail 
fxz  bdac  divided  TEitlcaUr  witti  pilaster  strips  inil ' 


Fic  I.— Camimnilt  li  S.  Cioniio  ia  Vdabm,  Roi 


rtk  uQikd  cnbel  Ublo, — lU*  cunptcile,  the  two  to* 
L  Asteau,  Padua,  and  that  of  &  Gottaido,  Milan,  of  ocia 
(\a,  being  aswnl  the  few  whidt  art  thus  tcimlnated,  1 
'^ctimlc  at  Toiccllo  we  find  an  enlirely  diflercnt  treali 
^«Vy  Tetessed  pilaster-stripi  divide  each  face  into  two  bfty 
Uini  iRsdes  roing  fn>m  the  grotind  to  the  belfry  storey,  over 
m  fL  high,  with  iraaU  iliu  for  windows,  the  upper  or  belfry 
*ttef  having  an  an^ade  of  four  arches  on  each  front.  This  is  the 
'm  leoenliy  adopted  in  tbe  campanOi  of  Venice,  whetc  there 
UBitrint-CDuncB.  The  campanile  of  St  Mark's  was  of  similar 
tofa,  with  foor  lafly  blind  arcades  on  each  face.  The  lower 
pniia,  hsttt  in  brick,  161  ft.  high,  tiit  cammeoced  Id  902  but 


not  completed  till  the  middle  of  the  itib  century.  In  ij 
belfry  storey  was  added  with  IB  open  arcade  of  lour  arche 
each  faci,  and  slightly  set  back  from  the  face  of  the  tower  al 
was  a  mass  of  masonry  with  pyramidaJ  roof,  tbe  total  h* 
being  310  ft.  On  the  14th  of  July  rgoi  the  whfde  strut 
collapsed;  its  age,  the  great  weight  of  the  additions  mad 
1510,  and  probably  the  cutting  away  inude  of  tbe  lower  | 
would  seem  to  have  been  tbe  prindptl  contiibuton  to 

fbundationi  were  found  to 
be  la  excellent  condition. 
In  central  Itily  tbe  two 
early  casipanili  at  Lucca 
reltirn  to  the  Lombard 
type  oi  the  north,  with 
pibstei  strips  and  aicaded 

tame  is  found  in  S.  Fnn- 
ceaco  (Aitisl),  S.  FiediaDO 
(Locca),  S.  Flelro-ln- 
Crada   and    S.    Ukbele- 

ia-Orticata  (Pisa),  and  S. 
Maria-Novella  (Florence). 
The  catnpantle  of  S.  NIc- 
cola,  Pisa,  is  octagonal  on 
plan,  with  a  lofty  blind 

those  in  Venice,  but  with 


ayup,    Thegallery 


In  southern  Italy  the 

mote  Important  eumplei 
SI  Ban  and  Molfetla,  there 

attached  to  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedrals.  Ihe 
campanih    are    in   plalD  t 

raaaoory  the  storeys  being  A 

suggested  only  by  blind        .  "^ 
arches  oc  windows,  there 
being      neither      pUastcr  i; 
slnpt  nor  stnng-counes    j  t- 


Bsrlett 


CaserU  Vecchia 

hitter  the  upper  ICorey  has 

been  made  octagonal  nth 

angle  and  this  type  of 
design  Is  followed  St 
Amalfi,  tbe  centre  portion 
be  Dg  drcular  instead  of 
octagonal  and  raised  much 
higher.  In  Palermo  the 
campanile  of  tbe  Marto- 


chthetw 
id  pointed  ar 


.— Campaiiilcaf  St  Mark'i 
ys,  decorated  with  three 


.  las  angle  turrets  on  the 
L  of  the  campanile  of  tl 
I,  which,  crowned  with  o 
l1  octagonal  spires  of  the 

front  of  the  cathedral  a 


and  whiu  marble.    Of  this  type  by  fa 


Cefalu  resemble 
B.  and  the  cathedrals  of 
mating  courses  of  black 
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ftnd  a  encaicd  in  bJ 
the  whole  >tnii 


The  loCtiat  campinile  id  luly  is  thai  of  Crtmoni,  j^  fi. 
biih.  ThtHifh  bull!  in  Ihc  wcend  failf  oi  the  ijth  century,  ind 
•bowing  Ihertlon  Gothic  inSuenn  in  the  |KMnled  window*  of  the 
bdfiy  and  two  itciKyi  bcbw.  mnd  ibc  lulsiituliDD  ol  the  poiDied 


tor  the  lemidreukr  arch  of  the  iroidni  co 
foUowi  the  Lombard  type  in  its  general  design,  and  the  lame  it 
found  in  the  campaniJe  o[  S.  Andrea,  Mantua.  In  the  i6tb 
century  an  octagonal  lanlera  in  two  Uringi  trowned  with  a 
conical  roof  waa  added.  Owing  to  defective  loundationi,  tolM 
of  [he  Ilalian  campanili  incline  ovei  considerably;  of  IbcM 
leaning  lowers,  thoK  ol  the  Gaciiendi  and  Ailnclli  palace*  at 

tpicuoiu  objecu  la 

more  reinarluble  ei- 


Esle, 


eariy 


d  type,  a 
the  leaning  tower  at 
Pisa,  which  wu  built 
by  the  dtlieu  in 
1174  to  rival  that  ol 
Venice.  TU  Pi** 
tower  i*  circuUi  on 
plan,  about  ji  IL  in 


Owing  10  the  sinking 

south  side    the  in 

noticed    when    the 

ft  high  and  ib^t 
addiiion*  in  the 
height  of  lh( 


4  ft  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  ouwide  is  built 
Itely  in  while  marble  and  b  of  idmitable  woikmunhip,  but 
a  a  question  whether  the  equal  subdivision  of  the  several 
reys  is  not  rather  monotonous.  The  campanili  of  the  churchy 
S.  Nicolas  and  S.  Michele  ia  OtticaJa,  lx>1h  in  Pisa,  an  also 


a  biltkiatnted 
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pmpet  cankd  on  machioolatioo  corbds,  x6  ft.  high,  all  in  stone, 
iitd  a  belfty  storey  above  set  back  behind  the  face  of  the  tower. 
The  cuBfxuaile  ci  the  Palaxso  Vecchio  at  Florence  is  similarly 
aovned,  bat  it  does  not  descend  to  the  ground,  being  balanced 
ia  the  centre  ol  the  mam  wall  of  the  town  halL  A  third  example 
a  the  fine  campanfle  of  the  Palano-del-Signore  at  Verona,  fig.  4, 
the  kwer  portion  built  in  alternate  courses  of  brick  and  stone 
and  above  entirdy  in  brick,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  950  ft, 
tnd  pierced  with  putlog  holes  only.  The  bdf  ry  window  on  each 
fftoe  is  divided  into  three  lights  with  coupled  shafts.  An  octagonal 
tower  of  two  storeys  rises  above  the  corbelled  eaves. 

In  the  fampamK  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  the  same  general 
pQportions  ol  the  tower  are  adhered  to,  and  the  style  lent  itself 
easily  to  its  decoration;  in  Venice  tl^  lofty  blind  arcades  were 
sdheicd  to,  as  in  the  campanile  <A  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  dei 
Gred.  In  tluit  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  however,  Palladio  re- 
timed to  the  simple  brickwork  of  Verona,  crowned  with  a 
Mfry  storey  in  stone,  with  angle  pilasters  and  columns  of  the 
Onnthwtt  order  in  antis,  and  central  turret  with  spire  above. 
In  Geaoa.  there  are  many  examples;  the  quoins  are  either 
decorated  with  rusticated  masonry  or  attenuated  pilasters,  with 
er  vithoot  horizontal  string-courses,  always  crowned  with  a 
bdfry  storey  in  stone  and  dassic  cornices,  which  on  account  of 
tbetr  greater  projection  present  a  fine  effect.  (R.  P.  S.) 

CAHPAMULA  (Bdl-flower),  in  botany,  t  genus  of  plants 
cootoiniBg  about  330  spedes,  found  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  northexn  hemisphere,  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  name  is  taken  from  the  bell-shaped  flower.  The  plants 
azt  pezcnmal,  rardy  ani^tial  or  biennial,  herbs  with  spikes  or 
laoeraes  of  white,  Uue  or  hlac  flowers.  Several  are  native  in 
Biitain;  Camfamtia  rohmdifolia  is  the  harebell  (q.v.)  or  Scotch 
bkKbeil,  a  common  plant  on  pastures  and  heaths, — the  delicate 
aksdcr  stem  b^ars  one  or  a  few  drooping  beU-shaped  flowers; 
C.  Mapmadms,  rampion  or  ramps,  is  a  larger  plant  with  a 
pnade  of  broadly  campanulate  red-purple  or  blue  flowers,  and 
ocean  on  gravelly  roadsides  and  heidgebanks,  but  is  rare.  It 
is  cultivated,  but  not  extensively,  for  its  flohy  roots,  which 
are  used,  either  boOed  or  raw,  as  salad.  Many  <tf  the  spedes 
ue  grown  in  gardens  for  thdr  degant  flowers;  the  dwarf  forms 
ire  ctfeBent  for  pot  pilture,  rockeries  or  fronts  <A  borders. 
C.  MeOmmf  Canterbury  bdl,  with  large  blue,  purple  and  white 
flovers,  is  a  favourite  and  handsome  biennial,  of  which  there 
ue  Bumetous  varieties.  C.  ptrsicifolia,  a  perennial  with  more 
cpea  flowcxs,  is  also  a  well-knolm  border  plant,  with  numerous 
iono,  induding  white  and  blue-flowered  and  single  and  double. 
C.  fbeMTolo,  which  has  sessile  flowers  crowded  in  heads  on  the 
ttesBs  and  branches,  found  native  in  Biitain  in  chalky  and  dry 
pastcjcs,  is  known  in  numerous  varieties  as  a  border  plant. 
C.  pjramidaiis,  with  numerous  flowers  forming  a  tail  pyramidal 
iaflorcsceiicc,  is  a  handsome  spedes.  There  are  also  a  number 
«l  alpiae  spedes  suitable  for  rockeries,  such  as  C.  alpinOt  cauca- 
sva,  toa^hsa  and  others.  The  plants  are  easily  cultivated. 
Tk  perennials  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  young 
cattbgi  in  ^Mfing,  or  by  seeds. 

CAMPBELU  ALEZANDEB  (x78S>x866),  American  religious 
kader,  was  bom  near  Ballymena,  Ca  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  the 
irtk  of  September  1788,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Campbell 
(1761-1854),  a  schoolmaster  and  dergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
'Scoedcrs."  Alexander  in  2809,  after  a  year  at  Glasgow 
lavtoity,  joined  his  father  in  Washington,  Pennsylvam'a, 
«^  the  dder  Campbell  had  just  formed  the  Christian  Assoda- 
ticQ  of  Washington,  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  simple 
cvisgdical  Cfai^tianity."  With  his  father's  desire  for  Church 
c^ty  the  son  agrMd.  He  began  to  preach  in  18x0,  refusing  any 
Blur;  in  xSxi  he  settled  in  what  is  now  Bethany,  West 
Vjpua,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Brush  Rtm  Church,  as  the 
Ckhstian  Association  was  now  called.  In  x8i2,  urging  baptism 
kr  imaenioii  upon  his  followers  by  his  own  example,  he  took  his 
hzWs  place  as  leader  of  the  Disdples  of  Christ  (9.9.,  popxilarly 
ciikd  Christians,  CampbeUites  and  Rdormers).  He  seemed 
SQBxntariiy  to  approach  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Baptists, 
bat  by  his  statement, "  I  will  be  baptized  only  into  the  primitive 


Christian  faith,"  by  his  iconodastic  preaching  and  his  editorial 

conduct  of  The  Christian  Baptist  (x833'x83o),  and  by  the  tone 

of  his  able  debates  with  Paedobaptists,  he  soon  incurred  the 

disfavour  of  the  Redstone  Assodation  of  Baptist  diurches  in 

western  Permsylvania,  and  in  X833  his  followers  transferred 

their  membership  to  the  Mahoning  Assodation  of  Baptist 

churches  in  eastern  Ohio,  only  to  break  absolutely  with  the 

Baptists  in  X830.    Campbell,  who  in  1829  had  been  dected  to 

the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Virginia  by  his  anti-slavery 

neighbours,  now  established  Tht  Millennial  Harbinger  (1830- 

X865),  in  which,  on  Biblical  grounds,  he  oppose<f  emancipation, 

but  which  he  used  prindpally  to  preach  the  imminent  Second 

Cdming,  which  he  actually  set  for  x866,  in  which  year  he  died, 

on  the  4th  of  March,  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  having  been  for 

twenty-five  years  president  of  Bethany  College.   He  travelled, 

lectured,  and  preached  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 

England  and  Scotland;    debated   with    many    Presbyterian 

champions,  with  Bishop  Purcell  of  Cinciimati  and  with  Robert 

Owen;  and  edited  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

See  Thomas  W.  Grafton's  Alexander  Campbell,  Leader  rf  the  Great 
Reformation  of  the  Nineteentk  Century  (St  Louis,  1897). 

CAMPBELL,  BEATRICE  STELLA  (Mrs  Patucx  Campbell) 
(1865-  ),  English  actress,  was  bom  in  London,  her  maiden 
name  being  Taimer,  and  in  1884  married  Captain  Patrick 
Campbell  (d.  X900).  After  having  appeared  on  the  provindal 
stage  she  first  became  prominent  at  the  Adelphi  theatre,  London, 
in  1892,  and  next  year  created  the  chief  part  in  Pinero's  Second 
Mrs  Tanqueray  at  the  St  James's,  her  remarkable  impersonation 
at  once  putting  her  in  the  first  rank  of  English  actresses.  For 
some  years  she  displayed  her  striking  dramatic  talent  in  London, 
playing-  notably  with  Mr  Forbes  Robertson  in  Davidson's  For 
the  Crown,  and  in  Macbeth',  and  her  itagda  (Royalty,  1900) 
could  hold  its  own  with  dther  Bernhardt  or  Duse.  In  later 
years  she  paid  successful  visits  to  America,  but  in  England 
played  chiefly  on  provindal  tours. 

CAMPBELL,  GEORGE  (17x9-1 796),  Scottish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  35th  of  December  X719.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  the  son  of 
George  Campbell  of  Westhall,  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Argyll 
branch  of  the  family,  died  in  X728,  leaving  a  widow  and  six 
children  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances.  George,  the 
youngest  son,  was  destined  for  the  legal  profession,  and  after 
attending  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  and  the  arts  dasses 
at  Marischal  College,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  writer  to  the  Signet.  While  at  Edinburgh  he 
attended  the  theological  lectures,  and  when  iht  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  regular  student  in 
the  Aberdeen  divinity  halL  After  a  distinguished  career  he  was, 
in  X  746,  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  From 
X74&Jto  X757  he  was  minister  of  Banchory  Teman,  a  parish  on  the 
Dee,  some  20  m.  from  Aberdeen.  He  then  transferred  to  Aber- 
deen, which  was  at  the  time  a  centre t>f  considerable  intellectual 
activity.  Thomas  Reid  was  professor  of  phflosophy  at  King's 
College;  John  Gregory  (17247x773),  Reid's  predecessor,  hdd  the 
chair  of  medidne;  Alexander  Gerard  (X728--X795)  was  professor 
of  divinity  at  Marischal  College;  and  in  X760  James  Beattie 
(x73S-x8o3)  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same 
college.  These  men,  with  others  of  less  note,  formed  themsdves 
in  X  7  $8  into  a  sodety  for  the  discussions  of  questions  in  philosophy. 
Rdd  was  its  first  secretary,  and  Campbell  one  of  its  foimders.  It 
lasted  till  about  X773)  and  during  this  period  numerous  papers 
were  read,  particularly  those  by  Reid  and  CampbeU,  which  were 
afterwards  expanded  and  published. 

In  X  7  59  CampbcU  was  made  prindpal  of  Marischal  CdUege.  In 
X763  he  publi^ed  his  odebrated  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in 
which  he  seeks  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  that  mirades  are 
capable  of  proof  by  testimony,  and  that  thft  mirades  of  Christi- 
anity are  suffidently  attested.  There  is  no  contradiction,  he 
argues,  as  Hume  said  there  was,  between  what  we  know  by 
testimony  and  the  evidence  upon  which  a  law  of  nature  Is  based{ 
they  are  of  a  differoit  description  indeed,  but  we  can  without 
inconsistency  believe  that  both  are  tme.  The  Dissertation  is  not 
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a  complete  treatise  upon  miracles,  but  with  all  deductions  it  was 
and  still  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  literature.  In 
1 771  Campbell  was  elected  professor  of  theology  at  Marischal 
College,  and  resigned  his  dty  charge,  although  he  still  preached 
as  minister  of  Greyf  riars,  a  duty  then  attached  to  the  chair.  His 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^  planned  at  Banchory  Teman  years  before, 
appeared  in  1776,  and  at  once  took  a  high  place  among  books  on 
the  subject.  In  1778  his  last  and  in  some  respects  his  greatest 
work  appeared,  A  New  TranslaUon  of  the  Gospels,  The  Critical 
and  explanatory  notes  which  accompanied  it  gave  the  book  a 
high  vdue. 

In  1795  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  weakness  to  resign  the 
offices  he  held  in  Marischal  College,  and  on  his  retirement  he 
received  a  pension  of  £300  from  the  king.  He  died  on  the  3  ist  of 
March  1796. 

His  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  were  published  after  hb 
death  with  a  biographical  notice  by  G.  S.  Keith ;  there  is  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  (1708-1775),  Scottish  author,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  March  1708.  Being  designed  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  was  sent  to  Wmdsor,  and  apprenticed  to  an 
attorney,  but  his  tastes  soon  led  him  to  abandon  the  study  of 
law  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  1736  he 
published  the  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  soon  after  contribute  several  imp<Mrtant 
articles  to  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  In  2743  and  1744 
appeared  the  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  in  4  vols.,  a  popular 
work  which  has  been  continued  by  other  authors.  Besides 
contributing  to  the  Biographia  Britannica  and  Dodsley's  Pre- 
ceptor, he  published  a  work  qn  The  PreserU  State  of  Europe, 
consisting  of  a  scries  of  papers  which  had  appeared  in  the  Museum, 
He  also  wrote  the  histories  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
French,  Swedish,  Danish  and  Ostend  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  histories  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Algarve,  Navarre 
and  France,  from  the  time  of  Clovis  till  1656,  for  the  Modem 
Universal  History.  At  the  request  o(  Lord  Bute,  he  publish<Kl  a, 
vindication  of  the  peace  of  Paris  concluded  in  1763,  embodying 
in  it  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  the  New  Sugar 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies. ,  By  the  king  be  was  tippointed  agent 
for  theprovincesof  Georgia  in  1755.  His  last  and  most  daborate 
work,  Political  Survey  of  Britain,  2  vols.  4to,  was  published  in 
Z744,  and  greatly  increiused  the  author's  reputation.  Campbell 
died  on  the  38th  of  December  1775.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1745. 

CAMPBELL.  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Bason  (Z779-Z861),  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Campbell, 
D.D.,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September  1779  at  Cupar,  Fife, 
where  his  father  was  for  fifty  years  parish  minister.  For  a  few 
years  Campbell  studied  at  the  United  College,  St  Andrews.  In 
1800  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  after  a 
short  connexion  with  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  x8o6,  and  at  once  began  to  report  cases  decided  at  nisi 
prius  {i.e.  on  jury  trial).  Of  these  Reports  he  published  altogether 
four  volumes,  with  learned  notes;  they  extend  from  Michaelmas 
X  807  to  HiUiry  1 8 1 6.  Campbell  also  devoted  himself  a  good  deal 
to  criminal  business,  but  in  ^ite  of  his  unceasing  industry  he 
failed  to  attract  much  attention  behind  the  bar;  he  had  changed 
his  circuit  from  the  home  to  the  Oxford,  but  briefs  came  in  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  till  1827  that  he  obtained  a  silk  gown  and  found 
himself  in  that "  front  rank  "  who  are  permitted  to  have  political 
aspirations.  He  imsuccessf ull>^  contested  the  borough  of  Stafford 
in  1826,  but  was  elected  for  it  in  1830  and  again  in  183Z.  In  the 
House  he  showed  an  extraofdinary,  sometimes  an  excessive  zeal 
for  public  business,  speaking  on  aU  subjects  with  practical  sense, 
but  on  none  with  eloquence  or  spirit.  His  main  object,  however, 
like  that  of  Brougham,  was  the  amelioration  of  the  law,  more  by 
the  abolition  of  cumbrous  technicalities  than  by  the  aaseition  of 
hew  and  striking  principles. 

Thus  his  name  is  associated  with  the  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Abolition  Act  1833;  the  Inheritance  Act  1833;  the  Dower  Act 
1833;  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1833;  the  Wills  Act 
1837;  one  of  the  Copyhold  Tenure  Acts  1841 ;  and  the  Judgments 


Act  1 838.    All  these  measures  were  important  and  were  carefully 
drawn;  but  their  merits  cannot  be  explained  in  a  biographical 
notice.    The  second  was  called  for  by  the  preference  which  the 
common  law  gave  to  a  distant  collateral  over  the  bzx>thier  of  the 
half-blood  of  the  first  purchaser,   the  fourth  conferred    an 
indefeasible  title  on  adverse  possession  for  twenty  years  (a  term 
shortened  by  Lord  Cairns  in  1875  to  twelve  years);  the  fifth 
reduced  the  number  of  witnesses  required  by  law  to  attest  wills, 
and  removed  the  vexatious  distinctien  which  existed  in  this 
resptect  between  freeholds  and  copyholds,  the  last  freed  an 
innocent  debtor  from  imprisonment  only  before  final  judgment 
(or  on  what  was  termed  mesne  process),  but  the  principle  stated 
by  Campbell  that  only  fraudulent  debtors  should  be  imprisoned 
was  ultimately  given  effect  to  for  England  and  Wales  in  1S69J 
In  one  of  his  most  cherished  objects,  however,  that  of  Land 
Registration  {q.v.),  which  formed  the  theme  of  his  maiden  ^)eech 
in  parliament,  Campbell  was  doomed  to  disappointment.     His 
most  important  appearance  as  member  for  Stafford  was  in  defence 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  first  Reform  Bill  (1831).    In  a  temperate 
and  learned  speech,  based  on  Fox's  declaration  against  omstitu- 
tion-mongering,  he  supported  both  the  enfranchising  and  the 
disfranchhing  clauses,  and  easily  disposed  of  the  cries  of  "  cor- 
poration robbery,"  "  nabob  representation,"  "  opening  for  young 
men  of  talent,"  &c.    The  following  year  (1832)  found  Campbell 
solicitor-general,  a  knight  and  member  for  Dudley,  which  he 
represented  till  1834.    In  that  year  he  became  attorney-general 
and  was  returned  by  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  sat  till  1841.* 

His  political  creed  declared  upon  the  hustings  there  was  that 
of  a  moderate  Whig.  He  maintained  the  connexion  of  church 
and  state,  and  opposed  triennial  parliaments  and  the  ballot. 
In  parliament  he  continued  to  lend  the  most  effective  help  to  the 
Liberal  party  His  speech  in  1835  in  support  of  the  motion  for 
inquiry  into  the  Irish  Church  temporalities  with  a  view  to  their 
partial  appropriation  for  national  purposes  (for  disestablishment 
was  not  then  dreamed  of  as  possible)  contains  much  terse  argu- 
ment, and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Ped  and  the 
formation  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet  The  next  year  Campbell 
had  a  fierce  encounter  with  Lord  Stanley  in  the  debate  which 
followed  the  motion  of  T.  Spring  Rice(af  terwards  Lord  Mont  eagle) 
on  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  paixKhial  churches  and  chapels. 
The  legal  pohit  in  the  dispute  (which  Campbell  afterwards  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  pamphlet)  was  whether  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  in  the  absence  of  the  vestry,  had  any  means 
of  enforcing  a  rate  excq;>t  the  antiquated  interdict  or  ecclesiastical 
censure.  It  was  not  on  legal  technicalities^  however,  but  on  the 
broad  principle  of  religious  equality,  that  Campbell  supported 
the  abolition  of  diurch  rates,  in  which  he  included  the  Edinburgh 
annuity-tax. 

In  the  same  year  he  spoke  for  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  action 
(thought  by  some  to  be  a  political  conspiracy  *)  which  the  Hon. 
G.  C.  Norton  brought  against  the  Whig  premier  for  criminal 
conversation  with  his  wife.  At  this  time  also  he  exerted  himself 
for  the  reform  of  justice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  law  of  marriage  (which  he  hdd  should  be  a 
purely  dvil  contract)  and  for  giving  prisoners  charged  with 
felony  the  benefit  of  counsel.  His  defence  of  The  Times  news- 
paper, which  had  accused  Sir  John  Cdnroy,  equerry  to  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  of  misappropriation  of  money  (183S),  a  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  confession — "  I  despair  pf  any  definition  of 
libel  which  shall  exclude  no  publications  which  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  and  include  none  which  ought  to  be  permitted." 
His  own  definition  of  blasphemous  libel  was  enforced  in  the 

'  Two  of  his  later  acts,  allowing  the  defendant  in  an  action  for  librl 
Co  prove  Veritas,  and  giving  a  right  of  action  to  the  representatives  of 
pcnons  kilted  throueh  negligence,  also  deserve  mention. 

'Grevitle'in  his  Memoirs  says  that  Camj^fbcll  got  this  post  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  expect  the  ordinary  promotion  to  the 
bench,  a  condition  which,  it  if  were  so,  he  immediately  violated  by 
claiming  the  vice-chancellorship  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leach. 
Pepys  (Lord  Cottenham^  and  Bickersteth  (Lord  Langdale}  were  both 

I  promoted  to  the  bench  m  preference  to  Campbell. 
• "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  old  Wynton  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  and  persuaded  Lord  Grantley  to  urige  it  on  for  mere  political 
purposes." — Grevillc,  iii.  351, 
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pmecDlkm  whidi,  as  tttorney-genenl,  he  raised  against  the 
hocfacBfT  H.  Hetherington,  and  which  he  justified  on  the  singular 
froond  that  **  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  believe  that 
BMnlity  depends  entirely  on  revelation;  and  if  a  doubt  could  be 
nised  among  them  that  the  ten  commandments  were  given  by 
God  from  Mount  Sinai,  men  would  think  they  were  at  liberty  to 
steal,  and  women  would  consider  themselves  absolved  from  the 
restnints  of  chastity."  But  his  most  distinguished  effort  at  the 
bar  was  undoubtedly  the  speech  for  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  faaaoos  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  1837,  7  C.  and  P.  731. 
IV  Gmunons  had  ordered  to  be  printed,  among  other  papers, 
a  Rport  of  the  inq>ectors  of  prisons  on  Newgate,  which  stated 
that  an  obscene  book,  published  by  Stockdale,  was  given  to  the 
pnaoBcn  to  read.  Stockdale  sued  the  Commons*  publisher,  and 
«u  BKt  by  the  plea  of  parliamentary  privilege,  to  which,  however, 
tbe  judges  did  not  give  effect,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
entitkd  to  define  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  and  that  puUica- 
tkn  of  papers  was  not  essential  to  the  functions  of  parliament. 
The  aiatter  was  settled  by  an  act  of  1840. 

In  1840  Campbell  conducted  the  prosecution  agaiinst  John 
Frost,  one  of  the  three  Chartist  leaders  who  attacked  the  town 
of  Xevpcrt,  all  of  whom  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  We 
aay  abo  mention,  as  matter  of  hhtoiical  interest,  the  case 
beioce  the  hi|^  steward  and  the  House  of  Lords  which  arose  out 
of  the  dad  fou|^t  on  Wimbledon  Common  between  the  eari  of 
Cardigan  and  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett.  The  law  of  course  was 
dear  that  the  "punctilio  which  swordsmen  falsely  do  call 
kcQour  **  was  no-ezcuse  for  wilful  murder.  To  the  astonishment 
of  everybody.  Lord  Cardigan  escaped  from  a  capital  charge  of 
Many  becanae  the  full  name  of  his  antagonist  (Harvey  Gamett 
Flapps  Tuckett)  was  not  legally  proved.  1 1  is  difiicul  t  to  suppose 
t^  such  a  bhmder  was  not  preconcerted.  Campbell  hinoself 
Eiade  the  extraordinary  declaration  that  to  engage  in  a  duel 
vtich  could  not  be  declined  without  infamy  (1.0.  social  disgrace) 
ns  "an  act  free  from  moral  turpitude,"  although  the  law 
prapexiy  held  it  to  be  wilful  murder.  Next  year,  as  the  Melbourne 
admiaistration  was  near  its  close,  Plunkett,  the  venerable 
cfcaaccOar  of  Ireland,  was  forced  by  discreditable  pressure  to 
nagiK,  sad  the  Whig  attorney-general,  who  had  never  practised 
h  equity,  bffame  dhancellot  of  Ireland,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Campbell  of  St  Andrews,  in  the 
omsty  of  Fife.  His  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth  Campbell,  the  eldest 
dsQ^ter  of  the  first  Baron  Abinger  by  one  of  the  Campbells  of 
lihBMey,  AisyDshire,  whom  he  had  married  in  1821,  had  in 
igj6  been  created  Baroness  Stratheden  in  recognition  of  the 
vnhdrawaloffaisclaim  to  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  The  post 
flf  chancellor  Campbell  held  for  only  sixteen  days,  and  then 
resgnedit  to  his  successor  Sir  Edward  Sugden  (Lord  St  Leonards). 
IW  cxrcamstanoes  ci  his  appointment  and  the  erroneous  beh'ef 
tbt  he  was  receiving  a  pension  of  £4000  per  annum  for  his  few 
^vs*  ooort  wuak^baought  Campbell  much  unmerited  obloquy.^ 
It  «as  dioxDg  the  period  1841-1849,  when  he  had  no  legal  duty, 
ecept  the  self-imposed  one  of  occasionally  hearing  Scottish 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  unlucky  dream  of  literary 
laae  txoabled  Lord  Campbell's  leisure.* 

FoBowJng  in  the  path  struck  out  by  Miss  Strickland  in  her 
Lms  tf  tie  Qmeau  0/  En^nd,  and  by  Lord  Brougham's  Lives  of 
Fmime$d  SlaSeswmt,  he  at  Ust  produced,  in  1849,  The  Lives  of  the 
Itri  Chamcettors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  from 
ar  tarUest  times  till  the  reign  of  King  George  IV.,  7  vols.  8vo. 
Tbe  oMKepdan  of  this  work  is  magnificent;  its  execution 
vntdied.  Intended  to  evolve  a  history  <rf  jurisprudence  from 
Ik  truthful  portraits  of  England's  greatest  lawyers,  it  merely 
ci^«s  the  Hi-digested  results  of  desultory  learning,  without  a 
trace  of  scientific  sjrmmetry  or  literary  taste,  without  a  spark  of 
'^  divine  imaginative  sympathy  which  alone  can  give  flesh  and 
i^Bit  to  the  dead  bones  of  the  past,  and  without  which  the  present 

'  See  thcraoo  J.  B.  Atby.  The  Vittorian  Chancellors  (1908).  vol.  ii. 

*/■  1842  he  pablidicd  the  Speeches  of  Lord  Campbell  at  the  Bar 
^im  the  Uomse  of  Commotu,  with  an  Address  to  the  Irish  Bar  as 
ef  Ireland  (E^n.,  BUck), 


becomes  an  unintelligible  maie  of  mean  and  selfish  ideas.  A 
charming  style,  a  vivid  fai\cy,  exhaustive  research,  were  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  hard-worked  barrister;  but  he  must  certainly 
be  held  responsible  for  the  frequent  plagiarisms,  the  still  more 
frequent  inaccuracies  of  detail,  the  colossal  vanity  which  obtrudes 
on  almost  every  page,  the  hasty  insinuations  against  the  memory 
of  the  great  departed  who  were  to  him  as  giants,-  and  the  petty 
sneers  which  he  condescends  to  print  against  his  own  contem- 
poraries, with  whom  he  was  living  from  day  to  day  on  terms  of 
apparently  sincere  friendship. 

These  faults  are  painfully  apparent  in  the  lives  of  Hardwicke, 
Eldon,  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  and  they  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  biographers  of  Eldon  and  by  Lord  St  Leonards.* 
And  yet  the  book  is  an  invaluable  repertory  of  facts,  and  must 
endure  until  it  is  superseded  by  somethhig  better.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  till  the  death  of  Lord  Mansfidd,  8vo,  2  vols., 
a  book  of  similar  construction  but  inferior  merit. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  period  the  literary 
lawyer  was  silent  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  spoke  frequently. 
The  3rd  volume  of  the  Protests  of  the  Lords,  edited  by  Thorold 
Rogers  (1875),  contains  no  less  than  ten  protests  by  Campbell, 
entered  in  the  years  1842-1845.  He  protests  against  Peel's 
Income  Tax  Bill  of  1842;  against  the  Aberdeen  Act  1843,  as 
conferring  undue  power  on  church  courts;  against  the  per- 
petuation of  diocesan  courts  for  probate  and  administration; 
against  Lord  Stanley's  absurd  bill  providing  compensation  for 
the  destruction  of  fences  to  disixMsessed  Irish  tenants;  and 
against  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  Bill,  which  proposed 
that  all  bills,  except  money  bills,  having  reached  a  certain  stage 
or  having  passed  one  House,  should  be  continued  to  next  session. 
The  last  he  opposed  because  the  proper  remedy  lay  in  resolutions 
and  orders  of  the  House.  He  protests  in  favour  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle's  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  sliding  scale  of  com  duties; 
of  Lord  Normanby's  motion  on  the  queen's  speech  in  1843,  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland  (then  wholly  under  military 
occupation);  of  Lord  Radnor's  bill  to  define  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  home  secretary,  when  Sir  James  Graham  opened 
Mazxini's  letters.  In  1844  he  records  a  sob'tary  protest  against 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  R.  v.  Millis,  1844, 
10  Cla.  and  Fin.  534,  which  affirmed  that  a  man  regularly 
married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  afterwards  regularly  married  to  another  woman  by  an 
episcopally  ordained  clergyman,  could  not  be  convicted  of 
l^gamy,  because  the  En^ish  law  required  for  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  that  it  should  be  performed  by  an  ordained  priest. 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Denman  in  1850,  Campbell  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench.  For  this  post  he 
was  well  fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  common  law,  his  habitual 
attention  to  the  pleadings  in  court  and  his  power  of  dear  state- 
ment .  On  the  other  hand,  at  nisi  prius  and  on  the  criminal 
circuit,  he  was  accused  of  frequently  attempting  unduly  to 
influence  juries  in  their  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  evidence. 
It  is  also  certain  that  he  liked  to  excite  applause  in  the  galleries 
by  some  platitude  about  the  "  glorious  Revolution  "  or  the 
**  Protestant  succession."  He  assisted  in  the  reforms  of  special 
pleading  at  Westminster,  and  had  a  recognized  place  with 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  in  legal  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  he  had  neither  the  generous  temperament  nor  the 
breadth  of  view  which  is  required  in  the  composition  of  even  a 
mediocre  statesman.  In  1859  he  was  made  lord  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  probably  on  the  understanding  that  Bethell 
should  succeed  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  short  tenure  of  this  ofiice  calls  for  no  renurk.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Payne  Collier 
an  amusing  and  extremely  inconclusive  essay  on  Shakesp>eare's 
legal  acquirements.    One  passage  will  show  the  conjectural 

>  It  was  of  this  book  that  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  referring  to 
its  author,  "  and  then  there  b  my  noble  and  biographical  friend  who 
has  added  a  new  terror  to  death.  See  Misrepreseniatums  in  Camp- 
beWs  "  Lives  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  "  corrected  by  St  Leonards 
(London,  1869). 
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process  which  nms  through  the  book:  "  If  Shakeq)eare  was 
really  articled  to  &  Stratford  attorney,  in  all  probability,  dtvring 
the  five  years  of  his  clerkship,,  he  visited  London  several  times 
on  his  master's  business,  and  he  may  then  have  been  mtro- 
duced  to  the  green-room  at  filackfriars  by  one  of  his  country- 
men connected  with  that  theatre.***  The  only  positive  piece  of 
evidence  produced  is  the  passage  from  Thomas  Nash's  "  Epistle 
to  the  Goitlemen  of  the  Two  Universities,*'  prefixed  to  Greene*s 
Arcadia^  1859,  in  which  he  upbraids  somebody  (not  known  to 
be  Shakespeare)  with  having  left  the  "  trade  of  Noverint "  and 
busied  himself  with  "whole  Hamlets"  and  ''handfuls  of 
tragical  speeches."  The  knowledge  of  law  shown  in  the  plays 
is  very  much  what  a  universal  observer  must  have  picked  up. 
Lawyers  always  underestimate  the  legal  knowledge  of  an  Intelli- 
gent layman.  Campbell  died  on  the  33rd  of  June  i86x.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  him  in  explanation  of  his  success,  that  he  Uv^ 
eighty  years  and  preserved  his  digestion  unimpaired.  He  had 
a  hard  head,  a  splendid  constitution,  tirdcss  industiy,  a  generally 
judicious  temper.  He  was  a  learned,  thou|^  not  a  scientific 
lawyer,  a  faithful  political  adherent,  thoroughly  honest  as  a 
judge,  dutiful  and  happy  as  a  husband.  But  there  was  nothing 
admirable  or  heroic  in  his  nature.  On.no  great  subject  did  his 
principles  rise  above  the  commonplace  of  party,  nor  had  he  the 
inagnataimity  which  excuses  rather  than  aggravates  the  faults 
of  others.  His  life  was  the  triumph  of  steady  determination 
unaided  by  a  single  brilliant  or  attractive  quality. 

AuTHORiTiBs.— LtY«  of  Lord  CampheU,  a  Sdeaiohfrom  his  Auto- 
hiotTaphy^piary  and  LeUers^  ed.  by  Hon.  Mrs  Haracastle  (1881); 
E.  Fom,  The  Judgfis  of  Engfand  (i&^i864):  W.  H.  Bennet.  Select 
Biographical  Shetchesfrom  Note-boohs  of  a  Law  Reporter  (1867); 
E.  Manaon,  Builders  of  our  Law  (ed.  1904) ;  J.  B.  Atlay,  The  Vtctonan 
Chancellorst  voL  ii  (1908). 

GAMPBBLU  JOHN  FRANCIS,  of  Islay  <x8m-x885),  GaeUc 
Bchokr,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  December  iSaa,  heir  to  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Islay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyllshire.  Of  this 
inheritance  he  never  became  possessed,  as  the  estate  had  to  be 
sold  by  his  father,  and  he  began  life  under  greatly  changed 
oonditions.  Educated  at  Eton  and  hi  Edinburgh  University, 
he  occupied  at  various  times  several  minor  government  posts. 
His  leisure  was  largely  employed  in  collecting,  translating  and 
editing  the  folklore  of  the  western  Highlands,  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  natives.  The  results  of  his  investigations  were 
publidie4  in  four  volumes  under  the  title  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  (1860-1862),  and  form  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  subject,  the  necessary  precursor  to  the  subse- 
quent Gaelic  revived  in  Great  Britain.  Campbell  was  also 
devoted  to  geology  and  other  scientific  pursuits,  and  he  invented 
the  sunshine  recorder^  used  in  most  of  the  British  meteorological 
stations.   He  died  at  Cannes  on  the  X7th  of  February  1885. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  McLBOD  (X800-1872),  Scottish  divine, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Campbell,  was  bom  at  Kilninyer,  Argyll- 
shire, in  1800.  Thanks  to  his  father  he  was  already  a  good 
Latin  scholar  when  he  went  to  Glasgow  University  in  x8xi. 
Finishing  his  course  in  18x7,  he  became  a  student  at  the  Divinity 
Hall,  where  he  gained  some  reputation  as  a  Hebraist.  After 
further  training  at  Edinbur^  he  was  licensed  as  preacher  by  the 
presbytery  of  Lome  in  1821.  Xn  X825  he  Was  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Row  on  the  Gardoch.  About  this  time  the  doctrine 
of  Assurance  of  Faith  powerfully  influenced  him.  He  began  to 
give  so  much  prominence  to  the  universality  of  the  Atonement 
that  his  parishioners  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  presbytery  in 
1829.  This  petition  was  withdrawn,  but  a  subsequent  appeal 
in  March  x8jo  led  to  a  presbyteria!  visitation  followed  by  an 
accusation  of  heresy.  The  (kn^ral  Assembly  by  which  the  charge 
was  ultimately  considered  found  C^iunpbdl  guilty  of  tenrhing 
heretical  doctrines  and  deprived  him  of  his  living.  Declining  an 
invitation  to  join  Edward  Irving  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  he  worked  for  two  years  as  an  evangelist  in  the  High- 
lands. Returning  to  Glasgow  in  1843,  he  was  minister  for 
sixteen  year^  in  a  large  chapel  erected  for  him,  but  he  never 
attempted  to  found  a  sect  In  1856  he  published  his  famous 
book  on  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  which  has  profoundly 
influenced  all  writing  on  the  subject  since  his  time.  His  aim  is  to 


view  the  Atonement  in  the  b'ght  of' the  Iicamation.  The  divine 
mind  in  Christ  is  the  mind  of  perfect  sonship  towards  God 
and  perfect  brotherhood  towards  men.  By  the  light  of  diis 
divine  fact  the  Incarnation  is  seen  to  devdop  itself  natundly 
and  necessarily  as  an  atonement;  the  penal  element  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  is  minimized.  Skibsequent  critics  have 
pointed  out  that  CeimpbcU's  position  was  not  self-consistent  in 
the  place  assigned  to  the  penal  and  ezpiatoiy  dement  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  nor  adequate  in  its  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  obedience  of  Christ  perfectly  affirms  all  righteousness 
and  so  satisfies  the  holiness  of  God.  In  1859  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  advised  his  congregation  to  join,  the '  Barony  church, 
where  Norman  McLeod  was  pastor.  Ibi  X862  he  publishod 
Thfiughts  on  Revdaiion,  In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of  1>J>. 
from  Glasgow  University..  In  1870  he  removed  to  Roseneath,  and 
there  began  his  Reminiscences  and  Refiedions,  an  unfinished 
work  published  after  his  death  by  his  son.  Campbell  was  greatly 
loved  and  esteemed  by  a  drde  of  friends,  which  induded  Thomas 
Erskine,  Nonnan  McLeod,  Bishop  Alexander  Ewing,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  D.  J.'  Vaughan,  and  he  lived  to  be  recognized  and 
honoured  as  a  man  whose  opinion  on  theological  subjects  carried 
great  wdght  In  1871  a  testimonial  and  address  were  presented 
to  him  by  representatives  of  most  of  the  rdigious  bodies  in 
Scotland.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  February  X872,  and  was 
buried  in  Roseneath  churchyard.  (D.  Mk.) 

CAMPBELL,  LEWIS  (1830-1908),  British  classical  schdar, 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  September  183a  His 
father,  Robert  Campbell,  R.N.,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet  He  was  educated  at  Edinbuigli  Academy, 
and  Glasgow  and  Oxford  universities.  He  was  fellow  axMl  tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (1855-X858),  vicar  of  Milford,  Hants 
(1858-1563),  and  professor  of  Greek  and  Gifford  lecturer  at  the 
uxiiversity  of  St  Mdrews  (X863-X894).  In  1894  he  waa  dected 
an  honorary  fellow  of  Balliol.  As  a  scholar  he  is  best  known  by 
his  woric  on  Sophodes  and  Plato.  His  published  works  fndude: 
Sophodes  (2nd  ed.,  1879);  Plato,  Sopkistes  and  PoliHcus  (1867). 
Theaetetus  (2nd  ed.,  1883),  Republic  (with  Jowett,  1894);  Life 
and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett  (with  E.  Abbott,  1897),  Lditers  of 
B,  Jowett  (1899)  \  Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell  (with  W.  Gamett, 
new  ed.,  1884);  A  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy  for  English  Readers 
(x89x) ;  Religion  in  Greek  Literature  (X898) ;  On  the  Nalumalisation 
of  the  Old  English  Universities  (X901);  Verse  translations  of  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus  (1890);  Sophodes  (1896);  Tragic  Drama  in 
.Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  (1904);  Paralipomen^ 
Sophoclea  (1907).    He  died  on  the  25th  of  October  1908. 

CAMPBELL.  REGINALD  JOHN  (x86r-  ),  British  Congie. 
gationalist  divine,  son  of  a  United  Free  Methodist  minister  of 
Scottish  descent,  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  schods  in 
Bolton  and  Nottingham,  where  his  father  suocessivdy  removed, 
and  in  Belfast,  the  home  of  his  grandfather.  At  an  eariy  age  he 
taught  in  the  high  school  at  Ashton,  Cheshire,  and  was  already 
married  when  in  1891  he  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  X895  in  the  honours  scbod  of  modem  history. 
He  had  gone  to  Oxford  with  thefaitention  of  becoming  a  deigy- 
man  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  iq>ite  of  the  influence  of 
Bishop  Gore,  then  head  of  the  Pusey  House,  and  of  Dean  Paget 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford),  his  Scottish  and  Ixish  Noncon- 
formist blood  Was  too  strong,  and  he  abandoned  the  idea  in  order 
to  take  up  work  in  the  Congregational  ministry.  He  accepted  a 
call,  on  leaving  Oxford,  to  the  small  Congregational  church  in 
Union  Street,  Bilghton,  and  quickly  became  famous  there  as  a 
preacher,  so  much  so  that  on  Joseph  Paricer's  death  he  was  chosen 
as  his  successor  (1903)  at  the  Qty  Teifiple,  London.  Here  he 
notably  enhanced  his  popularity  as  a  prncher,  and  became  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders  of  Nonconformist  opixiion.  At  the  end 
of  1906  he  attracted  widespread  attention  by  his  vigorous 
propagation  of  what  was  called  the  "  New  Thedogy,"  a  restate- 
ment of  Christian  belids  to  harmonize  with  modem  critical 
views  and  beliefs,  and  published  a  book  with  this  title  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS  (x777-x844)»  Scottish  poet,  eighth  son 
of  Alexander  Campbdl,  was  bom  at  jGla^gow  on  the  27th  of 
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Jiljr  1777.  Hb  father,  who  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Campbell 
of  Kirnao,  Aigyilshixe,  belonged  to  a  Glasgow  firm  trading  in 
Vicgima,  and  lost  his  money  in  consequence  of  the  American 
var.  Campbell  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  and 
vaveraty  of  his  native  town.  He  won  prizes  for  classics  and  for 
vene-vriting,  and  the  vacations  he  spent  as  a  tutor  in  the 
vestem  Higjiland^  His  poem  "  Glenara  "  and  the  ballad  of 
"  Lord  UUin's  Dau^ter  "  owe  their  origin  to  a  visit  to  MulL  In 
May  1797  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  lectures  on  law.  He 
npfKNted  himself  by  private  teaching  and  by  writing,  towards 
Tbkh  he  was  helped  by  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the 
Bfiisk  Poets.  Among  his  contemporaries  in  Edinburgh  were 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Brou^m,  Frands  Jeffrey,  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  John  Leyden  and  James  Grahame.  To  these  early 
diys  in  Edinbor^  may  be  referred  "  The  Wounded  Hussar," 
"Ihe  Diige  of  Wallace  "  and  the  ''Epistle  to  Three  Ladies." 
lo  1799,  six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  The  Pleasures  oj  Hope  was  pub- 
lidmL  It  is  a  rhetorical  and  didactic  poem  in  the  taste  of  his 
tioe,  and  owed  mndi  to  the  fact  that  it  dealt  with  topics  near  to 
oea'i  I^arts,  with  the  French  Revolution,  the  partition  oi  Poland 
aad  with  negro  slavery.  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  but 
Caapbdl  was  deficient  in  energy  and  perseverance  and  did  not 
fcflow  it  up.  He  went  abroad  in  June  1800  without  any  very 
ddaite  aim,  visited  Klopstock  at  Hamburg,  and  made  his  way  to 
Regeaaborg,  which  was  taken  by  the  Frendt  three  days  after  his 
arriviL  He  found  refuge  in  a  Scottish  monastery.  Some  of  his 
best  lyrics,  " Hohcnlmden,"  "Ye  Mariners  of  England"  and 
'  The  Sok^er's  Dream,"  belong  to  his  German  tour.  He  spent 
the  winter  in  Altona,  where  he  met  an  Irish  exile,  Anthony 
McCaan,  whose  history  suggested  "The  Exile  of  Erin."*  He 
had  at  that  time  the  intentu>n  of  writing  an  epic  on  Edinburgh  to 
be  entitled  "The  Queen  of  the  North."  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Deamaik  and  England  he  hurried  home,  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Baltic "  being  drafted  soon  after.  At  Edinburgh  he  was 
rgrredactd  to  the  first  Lord  Minto,  who  took  him  in  the  next 
year  to  London  as  occasional  secretary.  In  June  1803  appeared 
a  aew  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope t  to  which  some  lyrics  were 
added. 

In  r&>5  Campbell  married  his  second  cousin,  Matilda  Sinclair, 
aad  settled  in  London.  He  was  well  received  in  Whig  sodcty, 
opedaUy  at  Holland  House.  His  prospects,  however,  were 
ii^t  when  in  1805  he  received  a  government  pension  of  £200. 
la  that  year  the  Campbells  removed  to  Sydenham.  Campbell 
«is  at  this  time  regulariy  employed  on  the  Star  newspaper,  for 
«i»h  he  translatni  the  foreign  news.  In  1809  he  published  a 
aaindve  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,"  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
•Tthwhidi  were  printed  some  of  his  best  lyrics.  He  was  slow  and 
h<itSknA  in  composition,  and  the  |Joem  suffered  from  over- 
daboiatioii.  Fiands  Jeffrey  wrote  to  the  author:  "Your 
tiaiffity  or  fastidiousness,  or  some  other  knavish  quality,  will 
Boi  let  yon  give  yoat  conceptions  glowing,  and  bold,  and  powerful, 
as  tkey  present  themselves;  but  you  must  chasten,  and  refine, 
is^  soften  them,  forsooth,  till  half  their  nature  and  grandeur  is 
c^isefied  away  from  them.  Believe  me,  the  worid  will  never 
kaow  how  traly  yon  are  a  great  and  original  poet  till  you  venture 
to  est  befoie  it  some  of  the  roug^  pearls  of  your  fancy."  In 
1^13  he  ^ivcred  a  aeries  of  lectures  on  poetry  in  London  at  the 
Scyal  Institation;  and  he  was  urged  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
bec^K  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  literature  at  Edinburgh 
Caireisity.  In  1 814  he  went  to  Paris,  making  there  the  acquaint- 
sax  of  the  elder  Schlcgel,  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  others.  His 
ptCBOEary  amdeties  were  relieved  in  1815  by  a  legacy  of  £4000. 
Heomtinoed  to  occupy  himself  with  his  Specimens  oJ  tke  British 
^sdi.  the  design  of  whidi  had  been  projected  years  before.  The 
*srk  was  pobJished  in  1819.  *It  contains  on  the  whole  an 
Mianhle  selection  with  short  lives  of  the  poets,  and  prefixed 
''  tt  an  essay  on  poetry  containing  much  valuable  critidsm.  In 
t-39he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 


_   _  authonship  of  this  poem  waa  by  many  peoi^  assigned 
"^  ^-  NwoM  Reynolds.    Campbell's  claim  is  established  in  Literary 
'     '    eitke  Vuiud  Jrukmem,  by  R.  R.  Madden  (1887). 


and  in  the  same  year  made  another  tour  in  Germany.  Four 
years  later  appeared  his  "  Theodric,"  a  not  very  successful  poem 
of  domestic  lifp.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  London,  visiting  Berlin  to  inquire  into  the 
German  system  of  education,  and  making  recommendations 
which  were  adopted  by  Lord  Brougham.  He  was  elected  lord 
rector  of  Glasgow  University  three  times  (1826-1829).  In  the 
last  election  he  had  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  a  rival.  Campbell 
retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  in  1830, 
and  a  year  later  made  an  unsuccessful  venture  with  the  Metro- 
politan Magazine.  He  had  championed  the  cause  of  the  Poles 
in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Warsaw 
by  the  Russians  in  1831  affected  him  as  if  it  had  been  the  deepest 
of  perK>nal  calamities.  "  Poland  preys  on  my  heart  night  and 
day,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  his  sympathy  found  a 
practical  expression  in  the  foundation  in  London  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Friends  of  Poland.  In  1834  he  travelled  to  Paris  and 
Algiers,  where  he  wrote  his  LeUers  from  the  South  (printed  1837) 

The  small  production  of  Campbell  may  be  partly  explained 
by  his  domestic  calamities.  His  wife  died  in  1828.  Of  his  two 
sons,  one  died  in  infancy  and  the  other  became  insane.  His  own 
health  suffered,  and  he  gradually  withdrew  from  public  life 
He  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  15th  of  June  1844.  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Campbell's  other  works  indude  a  Life  of  Mrs  Stddons  (1842).  and 
a  narrative  poem.  "  The  Pilgrim  of  Glcncoe  "  (1842).  See  The  Lift 
and  Letters  of  Thomas  CamfMl  (3  vols.,  1849).  edited  by  Willbm 
Beattic,  M.  D. ;  Literary  Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Camp- 
6ctf  (i86o),by  Cyrus  Redding;  ThePoettcal  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell 
(1875).  in  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
W  Alfred  Hill,  with  a  sketdi  of  the  poet's  life  by  William  ^lingham ; 
and  the  "  Oxford  Edition  "  of  the  CompleU  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell 
(1908}.  edited  by  J.  Logie  Robertson.  See  also  Thomas  Campbell  in 
the  Famous  Scots  Series,  by  J.  C.  Hadden,  and  a  selection  by 
Lewis  Campbell  (1904)  for  the  Golden  Treasury  Series. 

CAMPBBLL-BANKERMAlf.  SIR  HENRY  (1836-1908),  English 
prime  minister,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  September  1836,  being  the 
second  son  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Stracathro,  Forfar- 
shire, lord  provost  of  Glasgow.  His  dder  brother  James,  who 
just  outlived  him,  was  Conservative  M.P.  for  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  Universities  from  1880  to  1906.  Both  his  father  and 
his  unde  William  Campbell,  who  had  together  founded  an 
important  drapery  buuness  in  Gbsgow,  left  him  considerable 
forttmes;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Baimerman  in  1872,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Bannerman,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  property  in 
Kent.  He.  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (senior  optime,  and  classical  honours);  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  StlrUng  as  a  Liberal  in  x868  (after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  by-election);  and  became  finan^'al 
secretary  at  the  war  oflSce  (1871-1874;  r88o-i882),  secretary 
to  the  admiralty  (1S82-1884),  and  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
(1884-1885).  Whta  Mr  Gladstone  suddenly  adopted  the  cause 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  he  "  found  salvation,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  and  followed  his  leader.  In  Mr  Gladstone's  1 886  ministry 
he  was  secretary  for  war,  and  filled  the  same  office  in  the  Liberal 
ministry  of  1 892-1895.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  knighted 
(G.C.B.).  It  fell  to  his  lot  as  war  minister  to  obtain  the  duke 
of  Cambridge's  resignation  of  the  office  of  commander-in-diief ; 
but  his  intended  appointment  of  a  chief  of  the  staff  in  substitution 
for  that  office  was  frustrated  by  the  resignation  of  the  ministry. 
It  was  an  imputed  omission  on  the  part  of  the  war  office,  and 
therefore  of  the  war  minister,  to  provide  a  suffident  supply  of 
small-arms  ammum'tion  for  the  army  which  on  the  21st  of  June 
1895  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Rosebery  government  Wealthy, 
popular  and  possessed  of  a  vein  of  oratorical  humour  (Mr  T. 
Healy  had  said  that  he  tried  to  govern  Ireland  with  Scottish 
jokes),  Sir  Henry  had  already  earned  the  general  respect  of  all 
parties,  and  in  April  1895,  when  Mr  Speaker  Peel  retired,  his 
chums  for  the  vacant  post  were  prominently  canvassed;  but 
his  colleagues  were  averse  from  his  retirement  from  active 
politics  and  Mr  Gully  was  selected.  Though  a  prominent 
member  of  the  inner  Liberal  drde  and  a  stanch  party  man,  it 
was  not  supposed  by  the  public  at  this  time  that  any  ambition 
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for  the  highest  place  could  be  associated  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman;  but  the  divisions  among  the  Liberals,  and  the 
rivalry  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Haroourt,  made 
the  pohtical  situation  an  anomalous  one.  The  very  fact  that  he 
was  apparently  unambitious  of  personal  supremacy  combined 
with  his  honourable  record  and  experience  to  make  him  a  safe 
man;  and  in  December  1898,  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  formal 
resignation  of  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  he  was  elected 
to  fill  the  position  in  the  House  of  O>mmons  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  party.  In  view  of  its  parliamentary  impotence, 
and  its  legacy  of  an  unp<^uhir  Home  Rule  programme,  Sir 
Henry  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but  he  prudently  inter- 
preted his  duty  as  chiefly  consisting  in  the  effort  to. keep  the 
Radical  party  together  in  the  midst  of  its  pronounced  differences. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  although  the  advent  of  the  fioer  War 
of  1899-1902  created  new  difficulties  with  the  Liberal  Imperialists. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  from  the  first  denounced  the 
diplomatic  steps  taken  by  Lord  Milner  and  Mr  Chamberlain, 
and  objected  to  all  armed  intervention  or  even  preparation  for 
hostilities.  Sir  Henry's  own  tendency  to  favour  the  anti-war 
section,  his  refusal  to  support  the  government  in  any  way,  and 
his  allusion  to  "  methods  of  barbarism  "  in  connexion  with  the 
conduct  of  the  British  army  (June  14,  1901),  accentuated  the 
crisis  within  the  party,  and  in  1901  the  Liberal  Iihperialists, 
who  looked  to  Lord  Rosebery  (q.v.)  and  Mr  Asquith  {g.v.)  for 
their  political  inspiration,  showed  pronounced  signs  of  restiveness. 
But  a  party  meeting  w^s  called  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  Sir  Henry 
was  unanimously  confirmed  in  the  leadership. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  190a  showed  the  value  of  his  perustency 
throughout  the  years  of  Liberal  unpopularity  and  disunion.  The 
political  conflict  once  more  resumed  its  normal  condition,  for  the 
first  time  since  1 893.  The  blunders  of  the  government  were  open 
to  a  united  attack,  andMr  Chamberlain's  tariff-reform  movement 
in  1903  provided  a  new  rallying  point  in  defence  of  the  existmg 
fiscal  system.  In  the  Liberal  campaign  on  behalf  of  free  trade 
the  read  leader,  however,  was  Mr  Asquith.  Sir  Henry's  own 
principal  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  rather  unfortunate, 
for  while  insisting  on  the  blessings  derived  by  England  from  its 
free-trade  policy,  he  coupled  this  with  the  rhetorical  admission 
(at  Bolton  in  1903)  that "  12,000,000  British  citizens  were  under- 
fed and  on  the  verge  of  hunger."  But  Lord  Salisbury's  retire- 
ment, Unionist  divisions,  the  staleness  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
accumulating  opposition  in  the  country  to  the  Education  Act  of 
190a  and  to  the  continued  weight  of  taxation,  together  with  the 
growth  of  the  Labour  movement,  and  the  antagonism  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  coolies  (1904)  into  South  Africa  tmder 
conditions  represented  by  Radical  spokesmen  as  those  of 
"  slavery,"  made  the  political  pendulum  swing  back.  A  Liberal 
majority  at  the  dissolution  was  promised  by  all  the  signs  at 
by-elections.  The  government  held  on,  but  collapse  was  only 
a  question  of  time  (see  the  articles  on  Balfour,  A.  J ,  and 
Crambeslain,  J.).  On  the  4th  ef  December  1905  the  Unionist 
government  resigned,  and  the  king  sent  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  in  a  few  days  formed  his  cabinet  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  until  a  short  time  before  had  seemed  likely  to 
co-operate,  alone  held  aloof.  In  a  speech  at  Stirling  on  the  23rd 
of  November,  Sir  Henry  appeared  to  him  to  have  deliberately 
flouted  his  well-known  susceptibilities  by  once  more  writing 
Home  Rule  in  large  letters  on  the  party  programme,  and  he 
declared  at  Bodmin  that  he  would  "never  serve  under  that 
banner."  Sir  Henry's  actual  words,which  tmdoubtedly  influenced 
the  Irish  vote,  were  that  he  "  desired  to  see  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  Irish 
assembly.  If  an  instalment  of  representative  control  was  offered 
to  Ireland,  or  any  administrative  improvement,  he  would  advise 
the  Nationalists  to  accept  it,  provided  it  was  consistent  and  led 
up  to  their  larger  policy."  But  if  Lord  Rosebery  once  more 
separated  himself  from  the  official  Liberals,  his  principal  hench- 
men in  the  Liberal  League  were  included  in  the  cabinet,  Mj: 
Asquith  becoming  chancellor  of  the' exchequer.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
foreign  secretary,  and  Mr  Haldane  war  minister.  Other  sections 
of  the  party  were  strongly  represented  by  Mr  John  Morley  as 


secretary  for   India,   Mr  Bryce   (afterwards  ambassador  at 
Washington)  as  chief  secreUry  for  Ireland,  Sir  R.  T.  Rdd  (Lord 
Lorebum)  as  lord  chancellor,  Mr  Augustine  Birrell  as  education 
minister  (afterwards  Irish  secretary),  Mr  Lloyd-George  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  T^ade,  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  as  home 
secretary,  and  Mr  John  Bturns — a  notsble  rise  for  a  Labour 
leader— «s  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    Lord 
Ripon  became  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  Lord  Elgin 
(colonial  secretary) ,  Lord  Canington(agriculture) ,  Lord  Aberdeen 
(lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland),  Sir  Henry  Fowler  (chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster),  Mr  Sidney  Buxton  (postmaster-general), 
Mr  L.  V.  Harcourt  (first  commissioner  of  works),  and  Captain 
John  Sinclair  (secretary  for  Scotland)  completed  the  ministry, 
a  place  of  prominence  outside  the  cabinet  being  found  for  Mr 
Winston  Churchill  as  under-secretary  for  the  colonies.    In  1907 
Mr  R.  McKenna  was  brought  into  the  cabinet  as  education 
minister.    There  had  been  some  question  as  to  whether  Sir  Henry 
C^ampbell-Bannerman  should  go  tathe  House  of  Lords,  but  there 
was  a  decided  unwillingness  in  the  party,  and  he  determined  to 
keep  his  seat  in  the  Commons. 

At  the  general  election  in  January  X906  an  overwhelming 
Liberal  majority  was  returned,  irrespective  of  the  Labour  and 
Nationalist  vote,  and  Sir  Henry  himself  was  again  elected  for 
Stirling.    The  Liberals  niimbered  379,  the  Labour  members  51, 
the  Nationalists  83,  and  the  Unionists  only  157.    His  premiership 
was  the  reward  of  undoubted  services  rendered  to  his  party;  it 
may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prime 
ministera  for  some  rime  previous,  he  represented  the  party,  rather 
than  that  the  party  represented  him.    It  was  not  hb  ideas  or 
his  commanding  personality,  nor  any  positive  programme,  that 
brought  the  Liberals  back  to  power,  but  the  country's  veariness 
of  their  predecessors  and  the  successful  employment  at  the 
elections  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  issues.    But  as  the  man 
who  had  doggedly,  yet  unpretentiously,  filled  the  gap  in  the  days 
of  difficulty,  and  been  somewhat  contemptuously  criticized  by 
the  Um'onist  press  for  his  pains,  Sir  Henry  was  dearly  marked 
out  for  the  post  of  prune  minister  when  his  party  got  its  chance; 
and,  as  the  head  of  a  strongly  composed  cabinet,  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  situation  and  was  accepted  as  leader  by  all 
sections.    Once  prime  minister,  his  personal  popularity  proved 
to  be  a  powerful  unifying  influence  in  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
party;  and  though  the  illness  and  death  (August  30, 1906)  of  his 
wife  (daughter  of  (General  Sir  Charies  Bruce) ,  whom  he  had  nuuried 
in  i860,  made  his  constant  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
impossible,  his  domestic  sorrow  excited  wide^read  sympathy 
and  appealed  afresh  to  the  affection  of  his  political  followers. 
This  became  all  the  more  apparent  as  his  own  health  failed  during 
1907 ,  for,  though  he  was  obliged  to  leave  much  of  the  leadership 
in  the  Commons  to  Mr  Asquith,  his  possible  resignation  of  the 
premiership  was  strongly  deprecated;  and  even  after  November, 
when  it  became  clear  that  his  health  was  not  equal  to  active  work, 
four  or  five  months  elapsed  before  the  necessary  change  became  a 
fait  accompli.    Personal  affection  and  political  devotion  had  in 
these  two  years  made  him  appear  indispensable  to  the  party, 
although  nobody  ever  regarded  him  as  in  the  front  line  of  EnglisJi 
statesmen  so  far  as  originality  of  ideas  or  brilliance  of  debating 
power  were  concerned.    It  is  not  the  fortune  of  many  more 
brilliant  statesmen  to  earn  this  testimonial  to  charactier      From 
the  bc^nning  of  the  session  of  1908  it  was  evident,  however,  that 
Mr  Asquith,  who  was  acting  as  deputy  prime  minister,  would 
before  long  succeed  to  the  Liberal  leadership,  and  on  the  sth  of 
April  Sir  Henry  (}ampbell-Bannerman's  resignation  was  formally 
announced.    He  died  on  the  32nd  of  the  same  month.     He  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  February,  but 
since,  then  had  been  prostrated  and  unable  to  transact  business, 
his  illness  dating  really  from  a  seriotis  heart  attadt  in  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  November  at  Bristol,  after  a  speech  at  the  Colston 
banquet. 

From  a  party-political  point  of  view  the  period  of  Sir  Henry 
C^mpbell-Bannerman's  premiership  was  chiefly  marked  by  the 
continued  controversies  remaining  from  the  general  Section  c^ 
1906, — tariff  reform  and  free  trade,  the  South  African  qucsUoc 
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and  tlw  allied  Liberal  policy  for  abolishing  Chinese  labour,  the 
administration  of  Ireland,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1902  so  as  to  remove  its  supposed  denominational  character, 
la  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  aist  of  December  1905  it 
•as  Boticeable  that»  before  the  elections,  the  prime  minister  laid 
stress  on  only  one  subject  which  could  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
ooestractive  programme — the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
cuuls,  which  was  soon  shelved  to  a  royal  commission.   But  in 
spite  of  the  fiasco  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  (1907),  the  struggles 
over  education  (Mr  Birrell's  bill  of  1906  being  dropped  on  account 
of  the  Lords'  amendments),  the  rejection  by  the  peers  of  the 
Piuxal  Voting  Abolition  Bill  (1906),  and  the  failure  (again  due 
to  the  Lords)  of  the  Scottish  Small  Holdings  Bill  and  Valuation 
BiD  (1907),  which  at  the  time  made  his  premiership  appear  to  be 
a  period  oi  bitter  and  unproductive  debate,  a  good  many  reform- 
iog  measures  of  some  moment  were  carried.     A  new  Small 
Holdings  Act  (1907)  for  England  was  passed;     the  Ttades 
Disputes  Act  (1906)  removed  the  position  of  trades  unions  from 
the  oontrovcrsy  exdted  over  the  Ta£f  Vale  decision;  Mr  Lloyd- 
George's  Patents  Act  (1907)  and  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1906) 
vere  wekomed  by  the  tariff  reformers  as  embodying  their  own 
policy;  a  long-standing  debate  was  closed  by  the  passing  of  the 
Decoued  Wife's  Sister  Act  (1907);  and  acts  for  establishing  a 
public  trustee,  a  court  of  criminal  appeal,  a  sjrstem  of  probation 
lor  juvenile  offenders,  and  a  census  of  production,  were  passed  in 
1907.    Meanwhile,  thou^  the  Colonial  Conference  (re-named 
Impaial)  of  1907  showed  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  of 
opmioD  on  the  tariff  question  between  the  free-trade  government 
lad  the  onion  iai  premiers,  in  one  part  of  the  empire  the  ministry 
took  a  decKted  step — in  the  establishment  of  a  self-governing 
coostitntiou  for  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies — which, 
far  good  or  iD,  would  make  the  period  memorable.  Mr  Haldane's 
new  anny  scheme  was  no  less  epoch-making  in  Great  Britain. 
Ii  fofeign  affairs,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Russia  for 
dcJjBiiting  the  British  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
Uiddk  East  laid  the  foundations  of  entirely  new  relations  between 
the  British  and  Russian  governments.    On  the  other  hand,  so 
br  as  ancemed  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party,  Sir 
Hcary  Campbell-Bannerman's  premiership  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  period  of  marking  time.    He  had  become  its  leader  as  a 
oadliator  of  the  various  sections,  and  it  was  as  a  conciliator, 
Rady  to  sympathize  with  the  strong  views  of  all  sections  of  his 
Mloving,  that  he  kept  the  party  together,  while  his  colleagues 
vent  thdr  own  ways  in  their  own  departments.  His  own  special 
"  leads  "  were  few,  owing  to  the  personal  reasons  given  above; 
his  declaration  at  the  (^een's  Hall,  London,  early  in  1907,  in 
Utovt  oi  drastic  land  reform,  served  only  to  encourage  a  number 
of  atreaists;  and  the  Liberal  enthusiasm  against  the  House  of 
Lonb,  violently  exdted  in  1906  by  the  fate  of  the  Education  Bill 
aad  Plural  Voting  Bill,  was  rather  damped  than  otherwise,  when 
ks  oxthod  of  procedure  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
vas  disdosed  in  1907.     The  House  passed  by  an  enormous 
Baiority  a  resolution  (introduced  on  June  25)  "  that  in  order  to 
pre  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  represent- 
atives, it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  other  House  to  alter 
or  reject  biDs  passed  by  this  House  should  be  so  restricted  by  law 
as  to  secure  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  parliament  the  final 
(icdsionof  the  Commons  shall  prevail  ";  but  the  prime  minister's 
rxplutation  that  statutory  provision  should  be  made  for  two  or 
I  :;ree  successive  private  conferences  between  the  two  Houses  as 
to  any  biU  in  dispute  at  intervals  of  about  six  months,  and  that, 
caly  after  that,  the  bill  in  question  should  be  finally  sent  up  by 
tie  Coomons  with  the  intimation  that  unless  passed  in  that  form 
t!  would  becsome  law  over  thdr  heads,  was  obviously  not  what  was 
vxoted  by  enthusiastic  opponents  of  the  second  chamber.  The 
pmbfem  still  remained,  how  to  get  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  a 
"  hw  "  to  restrict  their  own  powers.    After  the  passing  of  this 
Rsoluti<m  the  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords  rapidly  weakened, 
uce  it  became  dear  at  the  by*elections  (culminating  at  Peckham 
a  March  1908)  that  the  "  will  of  the  people  "  was  by  no  means 
uaurimously  on  the  side  of  the  bills  which  had  failed  to  pass. 
The  resolt  d  the  two  years  was  tmdoubtedly  to  revive  the 


confidence  of  the  Opposition,  who  found  that  they  had  outlived 
the  criticisms  of  the  general  dection,  and  both  on  the  question 
of  tariff  reform  and  on  matters  of  general  politics  were  again 
holding  their  own.  The  failure  of  the  government  in  Ireland 
(where  the  only  success  was  Mr  Birrell's  introduction  of  the 
Universities  BiU  in  April  1908),  their  internal  divisions  as  regards 
socialistic  legislation,  their  variance  from  the  views  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  on  Imperial  administration,  the  admission 
after  the  general  dection  that  the  alleged  "  daveiy  "  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  Transvaal  was,  in  Mr  Winston  Chtux:hill's  phrase, 
a  "  terminological  inexactitude,"  and  the  introduction  of  extreme 
measures  such  as  the  Licensing  BiU  of  1908,  offered  exceUent 
opportunities  of  dectioneering  attack.  Moreover,  the  Liberal 
promises  of  economy  had  been  largely  falsified,  the  reductions 
in  the  navy  estimates  being  dangerous  in  themselves,  while  the 
income  tax  stUl  remained  at  practicaUy  the  war  leveL  For 
much  of  aU  this  the  prime  minister's  colleagues  were  primarily 
responsible;  but  he  himself  had  given  a  lead  to  the  anti-miUtarist 
section  by  prominently  advocating  intematioiULl  disarmament, 
and  the  marked  rebuff  to  the  British  proposab  at  the  Hague 
conference  of  1907  exposed  alike  the  futility  of  this  Radical 
ideal  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  prime  minister's  policy 
of  padfidsm.  Sir  Henry's  rather  petulant  intolerance  of  Unionist 
opposition,  shown  at  the  opening  of  the  1906  session  in  his 
dismissal  of  a  speech  by  Mr  Balfour  with  the  words  "  Enough 
of  this  foolery  I"  graduaUy  gave  way  before  the  signs  of  Unionist 
reintegration.  His  resignation  took  place  at  a  moment  when 
the  Liberal,  Irish  and  Labour  parties  were  growing  restive 
under  their  obligations,  govenuient  poUcy  stood  in  need  of  con- 
centration against  an  (^position  no  longer  divided  and  making 
marked  headway  in  the  country,  and  the  ministry  had  to 
be  reconstituted  under  a  successor,  Mr  Asquith,  towards 
whom,  so  far,  there  was  no  such  feding  of  personal  devotion  as 
had  been  the  chief  factor  in  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman's 
leadership.  (H.  Ca.) 

CAMPBELTOWN,  a  royal,  munidpal  and  police  burgh,  and 
seaport  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  8286.  It  is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay,  towards  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre,  ix  m.  N.E.  of  the  MuU  and  83  m. 
S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  water.  ^  The  seat  of  the  Dalriad 
monarchy  in  the  6th  or  7tli  c^tury,  its  importance  decUned 
when  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Forteviot.  No  memorial 
of  its  antiquity  has  survived,  but  the  findy  sculptured  granite 
cross  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  market-place  bdongs  to  the 
X2th  <xntury,  and  there  are  ruins  of  some  venerable  chapels  and 
churches.  Throtigh  the  interest  of  the  Cp.mpbeUs,  who  are  stiU 
the  overlords  aind  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  it  became  a 
royal  burgh  in  1700.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Norman  Madeod  (18x2).  The  chief  pubUc  buUdings  are  the 
chtffches  (one  of  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the 
Macdonalds),  the  town  house,  the  Academy  and  the  Athenaeum. 
The  staple  industry  is  whisky  distilling,  of  which  the  aimual 
output  is  3,000,000  gallons,  more  than  half  for  export.  Tfie 
port  is  the  head  of  a  fishery  district  and  does  a  thriving  trade. 
Shipbuilding,  net  and  rope-making,  and  wooUen  manufacturing 
are  other  industries,  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  There  are 
three  piers  and  a  safe  and  capadous  harbour,  the  bay,  caUed 
Campbeltown  Loch,  measuring  2  m.  in  length  by  x  in  breadth. 
At  its  entrance  stands  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Davaar. 
On  the  AUantic  shore  is  the  splendid  golf-course  of  Machrihanish, 
5  m.  distant  Machrihanish  is  coimected  with  Campbeltown 
by  a  light  railway.  Near  the  viUage  of  Southend  is  Machrireoch, 
the  duke  of  ArgyU's  shooting-lodge,  an  old  structure  modernized, 
commanding  superb  views  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  its  islands, 
and  of  Ireland.  On  the  rock  of  Dunaverty  stood  the  castle  of 
Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  who  was  dispossessed  by  the  C^ampbeUs 
in  the  begiiming  of  the  X7th  century.  At  this  place  in  1647 
General  David  Leslie  is  said  to  have  ordered  300  of  the 
Macdonalds  to  be  slain  after  their  surrender.  Of  the  ancient 
church  founded  here  by  Columba,  only  the  walls  remain. 
Campbeltown  unites  with  Ayr,  Inveraray,  Irvine  and  Oban  in 
sending  one  member  (for  the  "  Ayr  Burghs  ")  to  parliament. 
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CAMPS.  JOACHIM  HEINRICH  (1746-1818),  German  educa- 
tionist, was  born  at  Dcensen  in  Brunswick  in  1746.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  after  acting  for  some 
time  as  chaplain  at  Potsdam,  he  accepted  a  post  as  director  of 
studies  in  the  Philanthropin  at  Dessau  (see  Basedow).  He 
soon  after  set  up  an  educational  establishment  of  his  own  at 
Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  one 
of  his  assistants  within  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  feeble 
health.  In  1787  he  proceeded  to  Brunswick  as  counsellor  of 
education,  and  purchased  the  SckulbuckkandluHg,  which  under 
his  direction  became  a  most  prosperous  business.  He  died  in 
18 18.  His  numerous  educational  works  were  widely  used 
throughout  Germany.  Among  the  most  popular  were  the 
Kleine  Kinderbibliothck  (nth  cd.,  181 5);  Robinson  der  JUngere 
(59th  ed.,  1861),  translated  into  Engli^  and  into  nearly  every 
European  language;  and  SdntmitichcKvider'  undJugcnischriJten, 
37  vols. 

CAMPECHE  (Cavpeachy),  a  southern  state  of  Mexico,  com- 
prising the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  Yucatan,  S.  by  Guatemala,  S.W.  by  Tabasco  and 
N.W.  by  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  designated  on  English 
maps  as  the  Bay  of  Campeadiy.  Pop.  (1895)  87,264;  Kigoo) 
86,542,  mostly  Indians  and  mestizos.  Area,  18,087  sq.  m. 
The  name  of  the  state  is  derived  from  its  principal  forest  product, 
polo  de  campeche  (logwood).  The  surface,  like  that  of  Yucatan, 
consists  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  broken  by  a  group  of  low  elevations 
In  the  north,  heavily  forested  in  the  south,  but  with  open  tracts 
in  the  north  adapted  to  grazing.  The  northern  part  is  insuf- 
ficiently watered,  the  rains  filtering  quickly  through  the  soil. 
In  the  south,  however,  there  are  some  large  rivers,  and  the 
forest  region  is  very  humid.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 
In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  state  is  the  Laguna  de  T6rminos, 
a  large  tide-water  lake,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
southern  districts.  Among  the  products  and  exports  are  log- 
wood, fustic,  lignum-vitae,  mahogany,  cedar,  hides,  tortoise- 
shell  and  chicle,  the  last  extracted  from  the  zapote  chico  trees 
{Ackras  sapota,  L.).  Stock-raising  engages  some  attention. 
One  railway  crosses  the  state  from  the  capital,  Campeche,  to 
Mcrida,  Yucatan,  but  there  are  no  other  means  of  transportation 
except  the  rivers  and  mule-paths.  The  port  of  Carmen  (pop.  in 
1900,  about  6000),  onasand  key  between  the  LagimadeT^rminos 
and  the  Gulf,  has  an  active  trade  in  dycwoods  and  other  forest 
products,  and  owing  to  its  inland  water  communications  with 
the  forest  areas  of  the  interior  is  the  principal  port  of  the  state 
and  of  Tabasco. 

CAMPECHE,  or  Campeche  de  Basanda,  a  fortified  city  and 
port  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  Campeche;  825  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
90  m.  S.W.  of  Mcrida,  in  lat.  20*  5*  N.,  long.  90"  16'  W. 
Pop.  (1900)  17,109.  Campeche  was  one  of  the  three  open  ports 
of  this  coast  under  the  Spanish  r6gime,  and  its  walls,  general 
plan,  fine  public  edifices,  shady  squares  and  comfortable  stone 
residences  are  evidence  of  the  wealth  it  once  possessed.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico. 
It  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Yucatan  trade  and  enjoyed  large 
profits  from  its  logwood  exports,  both  of  which  have  been  largely 
lost.  It  was  formerly  the  principal  port  for  the  state  and  for  a 
part  of  Yucatan,  but  the  port  of  Carmen  at  the  entrance  to 
Laguna  de  T^rminos  is  now  the  chief  shipping  port  for  logwood 
and  other  forest  products,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade 
of  Campeche  has  been  transferred  to  Progreso,  the  port  of 
Merida.  The  port  of  Ciimpeche  is  a  shallow  roadstead  defended 
by  three  forts  and  protected  by  a  stone  pier  or  wharf  160  ft.  long, 
but  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  ft.  are  compelled  to  lie  outside 
and  discharge  cargo  into  lighters.  The  exports  include  logwood, 
cotton,  hides,  wax,  tobacco,  salt  and  cigars  of  local  manufacture. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  old  citadel,  some  old 
churches,  the  town  hall,  a  bandsopie  theatre,  hospital  and 
market.  The  streets  are  traversed  by  tramways,  and  a  railway 
runs  north-eastward  to  Merida.  Campeche  stands  on  the  site 
of  an  old  native  town,  of  which  there  are  interesting  remains  in 
the  vicinity,  and  which  was  first  visited  by  Hem&ndea  de 


C6rdoba  in  1517.  The  Spanish  town  was  founded  in  1540,  and 
was  sacked  by  the  British  in  1659  and  by  buccaneers  in  1678 
and  1685.  During  the  revolution  of  1842  Campeche  was  the 
scene  of  nuiny  engagements  between  the  Mexicans  and  people 
of  Yucatan. 

CAMPEOGIO,  LORENZO  (1464-1539),  Italian  cardinal*  was 
bom  at  Milan  of  a  noble  Bolognese  family.    At  first  he  followed 
a  legal  career  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  and  when  in  1499  he  took 
his  doctorate  he  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  canonist  in 
Europe.    In  1500  he  married  Franccsca  de'  GualtaviUani,  by 
whom  hQ  had  five  children,  one  of  whom,  Allessandro,  bom  in 
1504,  became  cardinal  in  1551,  and  another,  Gianbaptista, 
became  bishop  of  Minorca.    His  wife  dying  in  1510,  he  went 
into  the  church;  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  rebellion 
of  Bologna,  he  was  made  by  Julius  II.  auditor  of  the  Rota  in 
1511,  and  sent  to  Maximilian  and  to  Vienna  as  nundo.     Raised 
to  the  sec  of  Fcltre  in  151 2,  he  went  on  another  embassy  to 
Maximilian  in  1513,  and  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  San 
Tommaso  in  Pavione,  27th  of  June  15x7.    Leo  X.,  needing  a 
subsidy  from  the  EnglisJi  clergy,  sent  Campcggio  to  England 
on  the  ostensible  business  of  arranging  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks.    Wolsey,  then  engaged  in  beginning  his  reform  of  the 
English  church,  procured  that  he  himself  should  be  joined  to 
the  legation  as  senior  legate;  thus  the  Italian,  who  arrived  in 
England  on  the  23rd  of  July  1518,  held  a  subordinate  position 
and  his  special  legatine  faculties  wcro  suspended.    Campeggio's 
mission  failed  in  its  immediate  object;  but  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  in  Consistory  on  the  28th  of  November 
1 5 19,  with  the  gift  from  the  king  of  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Adriano 
Castellesi  (9.9.),  who  had  been  deposed,  and  large  gifts  of  money 
and  furm'ture.    He  was  made  protector  of  England  in   the 
Roman  curia;  and  in  1524  Henry  VIIL  gave  him  the  rich- see 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  pope  the  archbishopric  of  Bologna.    After 
attending  the  diet  of  Regensburg,  he  shared  the  €:4>livity  of 
Clement  VII.  during  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  and  did  mudi  to 
restore  peace.    On  the  ist  of  October  x  528  he  arrived  in  Eni^nd 
as  co-legate  with  Wolsey  in  the  matter  of  Henry's  divorce.     He 
brought  with  him  a  secret  document,  the  Decretal^  which  defined 
the  law  and  left  the  legates  to  dedde  the  question  of  fact;  but 
this  important  letter  was  to  be  shown  only  to  Henry  and  Wolsey. 
"  Owing  to  recent  events,"  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power, 
Clement  was  in  no  way  indined  to  offend  the  victorious  Charles  V., 
Catherine's  nephew,  and  Campeggio  had  already  received  (x6th 
of  September  1528)  distinct  instructions  "not  to  proceed  to 
sentence  under  any  pretext  without  express  oomminion,  but 
protract  the  matter  as  long  as  possible."  After  using  all  means 
of  persuasion  to  restore  peace  between  the  king  and  queen, 
Campeggio  had  to  resist  the  pressure  brought  upon  him  to  give 
sentence.    The  legatine  court  opened  at  Blackfriars  on  the  x  8th 
of  June  1 529,  but  the  final  result  was  certain.    Campeggio  could 
not  by  the  terms  of  his  commission  give  sentence;  so  his  only 
escape  was  to  prorogue  the  court  on  the  23rd  of  July  on  the  plea 
of  the  Roman  vacation.    Having  failed  to  satisfy  the  king,  he 
left  England  on  the  26th  of  October  1529,  after  his  baggage  had 
been  searched  at  Dover  to  find  the  Decretal,  which,  however,  had 
been  burnt    Returning  to  Bologna,  the  cardinal  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  on  the  24th  of  February  X530,  and 
went  with  him  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.    He  was  deprivol  by 
Henry  of  the  English  protectorate;  and  when  sentence  was 
finally  given  against  the  divorce,  Campeggio  was  deprived  of  the 
see  of  Salisbury  as  a  non-resident  alien,  by  act  <^  parliament 
(nth  of  March  1535);  but  his  rich  benefices  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  made  ample  amends.    In  1537  he  became  cardinal 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  died  in  Rome  on  the  25th  of  July  iS39- 
His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.        lE.  Tn.) 

CAMPER,  PETER  (17  2  2^x789),  Dutch  anatomist  and  natural- 
ist, was  bom  at  Leiden  on  the  ixth  of  May  1722.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  there,  and  in  1746  graduated  in 
philosophy  and  medicine.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1748 
he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  En^nd,  and  then  visited  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Geneva,  and  returned  to  Franeker,  where  in  1750  he 
had  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  medicine 
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and  soisery.    He  visited  En^nd  a  second  time  in  1 752,  and  in 

1755  ^  *>s  caUcd  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the 

Aihenaeum  in  Amsterdam.  He  resigned  this  post  after  six 
>-an,  and  retired  to  his  country  house  near  Franeker,  in  order 
BiitDtemiptedJy  to  carry  on  his  studies.  In  1763,  however,  he 
locepted  the  professorship  of  medicine,  surgery  and  anatomy  at 
Gromngen,  and  continued  in  the  chair  for  ten  years.  He  then 
letunied  to  Franeker,  ahd  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1776 
spnt  some  lime  in  travelling.  In  1762  he  had  been  returned 
as  one  of  the  deputies  in  the  assembly  of  the  province  of  Fries- 
hnd,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  much  occupied  with 
political  aiTairs.  In  1787  he  was  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the 
coundl  of  state,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  where 
be  died  00  the  7  th  of  April  1789. 

Camper's  works,  mainly  memoirs  and  detached  papers,  are  very 
BusMToia;  the  most  important  of  those  bearing  on  comparative 
anatomy  were  published  in  3  vols,  at  Paris  in  1803,  under  the  title 
<Et»a  dt  P.  Camper  fuj  vnt  pow  objet  l'kistoire''natureUt,  la 
tkysuUgu,  et  ranatomie  comparu.  His  DisserUUion  physintt  sur 
its  iiffnmees  ridUt  que  prisentent  les  traits  du  visate  chet  tes  kammea 
ii  iifiremts  pays  et  de  difireiUs  Ages;  sur  le  beau  qui  caraUtrise 
la  Oetues  amlieues  et  les  fuces  irnCet^  Ac.  which  was  published  in 
1781  both  in  Dutch  and  m  French,  contains  an  account  of  the  facial 
angle  which  he  used  as  a  cranial  characteristic.  (See  also  Anatomy.) 

CAHFMADSEM,  OTTO  VON  (1812-1896),  Prussian  statesman, 
«as  bom  at  HUnshoven  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  on  the  3ist  of 
October  181 2.  Having  studied  jurisprudence  and  political 
eoooomy  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  Munich  and 
Berlin,  he  entered  the  legal  career  at  Cologne,  and  immediately 
devoted  hh  attention  to  financial  and  commercial  questions. 
Nominated  assessor  in  1837,  he  acted  for  five  years  in  this 
capacity  at  l^Iagdeburg  and  (^oblena,  became  in  1845  counsellor 
in  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  was  in  1849  elected  a  member  of 
the  second  chamber  of  the  Prussian  diet,  joining  the  Moderate 
Liberal  party.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance. 
Oa  taking  office,  he  was  confronted  with  a  defidt  in  the  revenue, 
vhkfa  be  successfully  cleared  off  by  effecting  a  com'crston  of  a 
greater  part  of  the  state  loans.  The  French  war  indemnity 
enabled  him  to  redeem  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state  debt 
and  to  remit  certain  taxes.  He  was,  however,  a  too  warm 
adherent  of  free  trade  principles  to  enjoy  the  confidence  either 
of  the  Agrarian  party  or  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  his  antagonism 
to  the  tobacco  monopoly  and  the  general  economic  policy  of 
the  latter  brought  about  his  retirement.  Camphausen^s  great 
KTvioes  to  Prussia  were  recogniaed  by  his  sovereign  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  in  1895,  a  dignity 
anying  with  it  a  patent  of  nobility.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
18th  of  May  1896. 

CAKFHAUSER.  WILHBUI  (1818-1885),  German  painter, 
vas  bom  at  DOsseldorf,  and  studied  under  A.  Rethel  and  F.  W. 
von  Schadow.  As  an  historical  and  battle  painter  he  rapidly 
became  popular,  and  in  1859  was  made  professor  of  painting 
atlhe  Dfisseldorf  academy,  together  with  other  later  distinctions. 
His  **  Flight  of  Tilly  "  (1841),  "  Prince  Eugene  at  the  Battle  of 
Belgrade  "  ( 1843 ;  in  the  Cologne  museum), "  Flight  of  Charies  II. 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester'*  (Beriin  National  Gallery), 
"  Cromwell's  Cavalry  "  (Munich  Pinakothek),  are  his  principal 
earlier  pictures;  and  his  "  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam," 
"  Frederick  II.  and  the  Bayreuth  Dragoons  at  Hohenfriedburg," 
and  pictures  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign  and  the  war  of 
1866  (noUbly  '*  Lines  of  Dappel  after  the  Battle,"  at  the  Beriin 
National  Gallery),  made  him  famous  in  Germany  as  a  representa- 
tive <^  patriotic  historical  art.  He  also  painted  many  portraits 
(rf  (jeiman  princes  and  celebrated  soldiers  and  statesmen.  He 
died  at  DOsseldorf  on  the  i6th  of  June  1885. 

CAKPBORS,  organic  chemical  compounds,  the  alcohols  and 
ketones  of  the  hydrocarbons  known  as  terpenes,  occurring 
asMdated  with  volatile  oils  in  many  plants.  They  are  extracted 
together  with  volatile  oils  by  distilling  certain  plants  with  steam, 
the  volatile  oils  being  subsequently  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  term  '*  camphor  "  is  generally  applied  to  the 
solid  products  so  obtained,  and  hence  includes  the  "stear- 
optenes,"  or  solid  portions  of  the  volatile  oUs.  They  are  mostly 
vhitc  oystaUine  solids,  possessing  a  characteristic  odour;  they 


are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Chemically,  the  camphors  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbon  or  terpene.  In  this  article  only  the  camphors  of 
commerdal  importance  will  be  treated;  details  as  to  the  chemical 
structure,  syntheses  and  relations  will  be  found  in  the  article 

TSRPENES. 

Menthol,  metUMa  or  peppermint  camphor,  CioHnOH,  5-methyl- 
2-isopropyl  heiahydrophenol,  an  oxyhexahydrocymene,  occurs 
in  the  volatOe  oils  of  Mentha  piperita  and  M.  arvensis  (var. 
piperascens  and  glabrata),  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  cooling 
and  subsequently  pressing  the  separated  crystals;  or  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  having  the  odour 
and  taste  of  peppermint;  it  melts  at  42*  and  boils  at  ax  a*.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  b.ut  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  optically  active,  being  laevo-rotatory.  Menthol 
Is  used  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain,  as  in  rheumarism,  neuralgia, 
throat  affections  and  toothache.  It  acts  also  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, vascular  stimulant  and  disinfectant. 

Thymol,  thyme  camphor,  CmHuOH,  3-methyl-6-isopropyl 
phenol,  an  oxycymene,  occurs  in  the  volatile  o£l  of  Ajowan, 
Carum  ajowan,  garden  thyme.  Thymus  titlgaris,  wild  thyme, 
T.  Serpyllum  and  horse  mint,  Monarda  punctata.  Thymol 
crystallises  in  large  colourless  plates  which  melt  at  44*  and  boil 
at  230*.  It  has  the  odour  of  thyme,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  In 
medidne  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  being  more  active  than 
phenol.  Iodine  and  potash  convert  it  into  di-iodthymol,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  sturgery  under  the  names  aristol  and 
annidalin,  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

Bomeol,  Borneo  camphor  or  camphol,  also  known  as  Malayan, 
Barus  or  Dryobalanops  camphor,  CwHnOH,  occurs  in  fissures  in 
the  wood  of  Dryobalanops  aromatica,  a  majestic  tree  flourishing 
in  the  East  Indies.  This  product  is  dextro-rotatory;  the  laevo 
and  inactive  modifications  occur. in  the  so-called  baldrianic 
camphor.  Bomeol  melts  at  203°  and  boils  at  212*.  It  is  very 
similar  to  common  or  Japan  camphor,  but  has  a  somewhat 
peppery  odour.  Sodium  and  alcohol  reduce  common  camphor 
to  a  mixture  of  d-  and  /-bomeol. 

Common  camphor,  Japan  or  Laurd  camphor^  CmHmO,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  camphor  of  commerce,  is  the  product 
of  the  camphor  laurel,  Cinnamonum  camphora,  a  tree  flourishing 
in  Japan,  Formosa  and  central  China.  It  also  occurs  in  various 
volatile  oils,  e.g.  lavender,  rosemary,  sage  and  spike.  To  ex- 
tract the  camphor,  chips  of  the  tree  are  steamed,  and  the  mixed 
vapours  of  camphor,  volatile  oils  and  water  are  conducted  to  a 
condensing  plant,  where  most  of  the  camphor  separates  out. 
This  is  filtered,  and  the  remainder,  about  20  %  of  the  total, 
which  is  retained  in  solution,  is  extracted  by  fractional  distiUa- 
tion  and  cooling  the  distillate.  The  cmde  camphor  so  obtained 
is  exported  from  Japan  in  two  grades — Samud  A  and  Samtiel  B. 
It  is  purified  by  mixing  with  a  little  charcoal,  sand,  iron  filings 
or  quicklime  and  subliming,  by  steam  distillation  or  by  crystalliza- 
tion. Common  camphor  forms  a  translucent  mass  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  melting  at  175*  and  boiling  at  204*.  It  sublimes  very 
readily.  In  alcohoUc  solution  it  is  dextro-rotatory;  the  laevo 
form,  Matricaria  camphor,  occurs  in  the  oil  of  Matricaria  parthe- 
nium  and  dosely  resembles  the  d  form.  Camphor  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  celluloid  industry.  The  so-called  "  artifidal  camphor  " 
is  pinene  hydrochloride  (see  Terpenes). 

Externally  applied  it  acts  medidnally  as  a  counter-irritant, 
and,  in  some  degree,  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  bdng  also  a  definite 
antiseptic.  It  is,  therefore,  largdy  used  in  liniments  for  the 
relief  of  myalgia,  sdatica,  lumbago,  etc.  Combined  with  chloro- 
form, thymol  or  carbolic  add,  it  is  a  valuable  local  application 
for  neuralgia  and  for  toothache  due  to  dental  caries.  Taken 
internally,  camphor  is  a  nerve  stimulant,  a  diaphoretic  and  a 
feeble  antipyretic.  It  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  various 
substances,  induding  campho-glycuric  add  (Schmiedeberg). 
In  large  doses  it  causes  marked  nervous  symptoms,  exhilaration 
being  followed  by  abdominal  pain,  violent  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions, coma  and  death.    Its  internal  uses  ate  in  hysteria,  and 
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in  such  conditions  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  cholera.  It  is 
a  popular  remedy  for  "  cold  in  the  head,"  but  it  is  not  to  be 
rcUed  upon  as  a  prophylactic  against  infection  either  by  an 
ordinary  cold  or  true  influenza. 

CAHPHDYSEN.  DIRK  RAFBLSZ  (1586-1627),  Dutch 
painter,  poet  and  theologian,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Gorcum. 
As  he. manifested  great  artistic  talent,  hb  brother,  in  whose 
charge  he  was  left  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  placed  him  under 
the  painter  Govaerts.  But  at  that  time  there  was  intense 
interest  in  theology;  and  Camphuysen,  sharing  in  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  deserted  the  pursuit  of  art,  to  become  first  a  private 
tutor  and  afterwards  minister  of  Vleuten  near  Utrccht(x6i6). 
As,  however,  he  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  with 
fervour,  he  was  deprived  of  this  post  and  driven  into  exile  (i6iq). 
His  chief  solace  was  poetry;  and  he  has  left  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  and  a  number  of  short  pieces,  remarkable  for  their  fresh- 
ness and  depth  of  poetic  feeling.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
theological  works  of  fair  merit,  among  which  is  a  Compendium 
Doclrinae  Sociniorum',  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his. pictures, 
which,  Uke  his  poems,  are  mostly  small,  but  of  great  beauty;  the 
colouring,  though  thin,  is  pure;  the  composition  and  pencilling 
are  exquisite,  and  the  perspective  above  criticism.  The  best  of 
his  works  are  his  sunset  and  moonlight  scenes  and  his  views  of 
the  Rhine  and  other  rivers.  The  close  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Dokkum.  His  nephew  Raphael  (b.  1598)  is  by  some  considered 
to  have  been  the  author  of  several  of  the  worl^  ascribed  to  him; 
and  his  son  Govacrt  (1624-1674),  a  follower  or  imitator  of  Paul 
Potter,  is  similarly  credited. 

CAHPI,  GIULIO  (1500-1572),  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
Italian  painters,  was  born  at  Cremona.  He  was  son  of  a  painter, 
Galeazzo  Campi  (1475-1536),  under  whom  he  took  his  first 
lessons  in  art  He  was  then  taught  by  Giulio  Romano;  and 
he  made  a  special  study  of  Titian,  Correggio  and  RaphaeL  His 
works  are  remarkable  for  their  correctness,  vigour  and  loftiness 
of  style.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  the  church  of  St  Margaret 
in  his  native  town  owes  all  its  paintings  to  his  hand.  Among  the 
earliest  of  his  school  are  his  brothers,  Vincenzo  and  Antonio,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  also  of  some  mark  as  a  sculptor  and  as 
historian  of  Cremona. 

Giulio's  pupil,  Bernardino  Campi  (1522-1592),  in  some 
respects  superior  to  his  master,  began  life  as  a  golcUmith.  After 
an  education  under  Giulio  Campi  and  Ippolito  Corta,  he  attained 
such  skill  that  when  he  added  another  to  the  eleven  Caesars  of 
Titian,  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  master's  and 
which  the  imitator's.  He  was  also  much  influenced  by  Correggio 
and  Raphael.  His  principal  work  is  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
cupola  at  San  Sigismondo,  at  Cremona. 

CAMPILLO,  JOSt  DEL  (1695-1743),  Spanish  statesman,  was 
of  very  obscure  origin.  From  his  own  account  of  his  youth, 
written  to  Antonio  de  Mier  in  1726,  we  only  know  that  he  was 
born  in  "  a  house  equally  poor  and  honest,"  that  he  studied 
Latin  by  his  own  wish,  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Don 
Antonio  Maldonado,  prebendary  of  C6rdoba,  who  wished 
apparently  to  train  him  as  a  priest,  and  that  he  declined  to  take 
orders.  He  left  the  service  of  Maldonado  in  1713,  being  then 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1715  he  became  "  page  "  to  D.  Fran- 
cisco de  Odo,  superintendent  general  of  customs,  who  doubtless 
employed  him  as  a  clerk.  In  1717  he  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  Patifto,  the  head  of  the  newly-organized  navy,  and  was 
by  him  transferred  to  the  naval  department.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  Patifio,  who  became  prime  minister  in  1726,  Campillo 
was  constantly  employed  on  naval  administrative  work  both  at 
home  and  in  America.  It  was  Patifto's  policy  to  build  up  a  navy 
quietly  at  home  and  in  America,  without  attracting  too  much 
attention  abroad,  and  particularly  in  England.  Campillo 
proved  an  industrious  and  honest  subordinate.  Part  of  liis 
experience  was  to  be  present  at  a  shipwreck  in  Central  America 
in  which  he  was  credited  with  showing  spirit  and  practical 
abilfty  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew.  In  1 7  26  he  was  denounced 
to  the  Inquisition  for  the  offence  of  reading  forbidden  books. 
The  proceedings  against  him  were  not  carried  further,  but  the 
incident  is  an  example  of  the  vexatious  tyranny  exercised  by  the 


Holy  Office,  and  the  effect  it  must  have  had  even  in  its  decadence 
in  damping  all  intellectual  activity.    It  was  not  untfl  in  1741, 
when  Spain  was  entangled  in  a  land  war  in  Italy  and  a  naval  war 
with  England,  that  Campillo  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  take 
the  place  of  prime  minister.  He  had  to  find  the  means  of  caiiying 
on  a  policy  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resources  of  Spain,  with 
an  empty  treasury.    His  short  tenure  of  power  was  dticfly 
notable  for  his  vigorous  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  system  of 
farming  the  taxes,  which  left  the  state  at  the  mercy  of  contractors 
and  financiers.    Campillo's  predecessors  were  constantly  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  capitalists  to  provide  funds  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  king  for  his  buildings  and  his  foreign  policy.    A 
whole  year's  revenue  was  frequently  forestalled.     Campillo 
persuaded  the  king  to  allow  him  to  establish  a  ^^stcm  of  direct 
collection,  by  which  waste  and  pilfering  would  be  avoided. 
Some  progress  was  made  towards  putting  the  national  finances 
on  a  sound  footing,  though  Campillo  could  not  prevent  the  king 
from  disposing,  without  his  knowledge,  of  large  sums  of  money 
needed  for  the  public  service.    He  died  suddenly  on  the  xith  of 
April  1743.    Campillo  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  a  New 
System  of  Government  for  America  printed  at  Madrid  1789.     He 
also  left  a  MS.  treatise  with  the  curious  title.  What  is  superJlMous 
and  is  wanting  in  Spain,  in  order  tJial  it  may  be  rahat  it  ought  to  be, 

and  not  what  it  is. 
See  D.  Antonio  Rodriquez  Villa,  Patifio  y  Campitlo  (Madrid.  1882). 

CAMPINAS,  an  inland  city  of  the  sUtc  of  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil, 
65  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  SOo  Paulo  and  1x4  m.  from  the 
port  of  Santos,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Paulista  &  S&o 
Paulo  railway.  Pop.  (1890)  of  the  city  and  municipality, 
33,921.  Campinas  is  the  commercial  centre  of  one  of  the.oldcst 
coffee-producing  districts  of  the  state  and  the  outlet  for  a  rich 
and  extensive  agricultural  region  lying  farther  inland.  The 
Mogyana  railway  starts  from  this  point  and  extends  nortli  to 
Uberaba,  Minas  Gcracs,  while  the  Paulista  lines  extend  north- 
west into  new  and  very  fertile  regions.  Coffee  is  the  staple 
production,  though  Indian  com,  mandioca  and  fruit  are  pro- 
duced largely  for  local  consumption.  The  dty  is  built  in  a  bowl- 
like depression  of  the  great  central  plateau,  and  the  drainage 
from  the  stirrounding  hillsides  has  produced  a  dangerously 
insanitary  condition,  from  which  one  or  two  virulent  fever 
epidemics  have  resulted. 

CAMPING  OUT.  The  sport  of  abandoning  ordinary  house4if  e, 
and  living  in  tents,  touring  in  vans,  boats,  &c,  has  been  elabor- 
ately developed  in  modem  times,  and  a  considerable  literature 
has  been  devoted  to  it,  to  which  the  curious  may  be  referred. 

Sec,  for  Europe,  A.  A.  MacdoncU's  CampiHf;^«ut  (1892)  and  Voyagies 
on  German  Rivers  (1890):  G.  R.  Lowndes,  Gifsy  Tents  (1890). 

For  Australia  and  Africa,  W.  B.  Lord,  Shifts  and  Expedients  of 
Camp  Life  (1871);  the  articles  by  F.  J.  Jaclonn  in  the  Big  Cam* 
Shooting  volume  of  the  "  Badminton  Library  " ;  the  articles  on 
"  Camping  out "  in  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport;  F.  C.  Sclous,  A 
Hunter  s  Wanderings  in  Africa  (1881),  and  Travel  and  Adventure  in 
South  Africa  (1893);  A.  W.  Chanlcr,  Through  Jungle  and  Desert 
(1896);  A.  B.  Rathbonc,  Camping  and  Tramping  in  Malaya  (1898). 

For  America,  G.  O.  Shickl»,  Camping  and  Camp  Outfits  (1890); 


Mountains  (1901):  Suggestions  as  to  Outfit  for  Tramping  asid  Camp- 
ing (1904),  published  by  "  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,** 
Boston.  Valuable  information  will  be  found  in  the  ^x>rting 
periodicals,  and  in  the  catalogues  of  outfitters  and  dealers  in  sporting 
goods. 

CAMPION,  EDMUND  (i  540-1 581),  English  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
London,  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and,  as 
the  best  of  the  London  scholars,  was  chosen  in  their  name  to  make 
the  complimentary  speech  when  Queen  Mary  visited  the  city  on 
the  3rd  of  August  1553.  He  went  to  Oxford  and  became  fellow 
of  St  John's  College  in  1557,  Uking  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the 
occasion  of  his  degree  in  1 564,  in  which  year  he  was  orator  in  the 
schools.  He  had  already  shown  his  talents  as  a  speaker  at  the 
funeral  of  Amy  Robsart  in  rs6o;  and  when  Sir  Thomas  White, 
the  founder  of  the  college,  was  buried  in  1564,  the  Latin  oration 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Campion.  Two  years  later  he  welcomed  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  tmiversity,  and  won  a  regard,  which  the  queen 
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preserved  uhtfl  the  end.  Rdxgiotts  difficulties  now  began  to  beset 
lea;  bat  at  the  persossion  of  Edward  Cheyney,  bishop  of 
QoQcester,  althou^  holding  CathoHc  doctrines,  he  took  deacon's 
orders  in  the  Fnglish  Church.  Inwardly  **  he  took  a  remorse  of 
coadttioe  and  detestation  <rf  mind."  Rumours  of  his  opinions 
bqm  to  spread  and,  giving  iq>  the  office  of  proctor,  he  left  Oxford 
ia  1569  and  went  to  Ireland  to  take  part  in  a  proposed  restoration 
<tf  the  ]>ablin  University.  The  suspicion  of  papistry  followed 
him;  and  orders  were  given  for  his  arrest.  For  some  three 
Qootlis  he  duded  pursuit,  hiding  among  friends  and  occupying 
hiBodf  by  writing  a  history  of  Ireland  (first  published  in  Holin- 
shed's  CknnkUs) ,  a  superficial  work  of  no  real  value.  At  last  he 
escaped  to  Douai,  where  he  joined  William  Allen  (q.v.)  and  was 
rmwctled  to  the  Roman  Qmrch.  After  being  ordained  sub- 
deacon,  he  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  Jesuit  in  1573,  spending 
sone  yesis  at  BrOnn,  ^^enna  and  Prague.  In  1580  the  Jesuit 
BdsaoQ  to  Eni^and  was  begun,  and  he  accompanied  Robert 
Paisaos  (9.9.)  who,  as  superior,  was  intended  to  counterbalance 
Campion's  fervour  and  impetuous  zeal.  He  entered  England  in 
tbe  chaiactcratic  guise  of  a  jewel  merchant,  arrived  in  London 
OB  the  a4th  of  June  1580,  and  at  once  beipsn  to  preach.  His 
pRsenoe  became  known  to  the  authorities  and  an  indiscreet 
(kdsratkn, "  Campion  Brag,"  made  the  position  more  difficult. 
Ht  hue  and  cry  was  out  against  him;  henceforth  he  led  a  hunted 
fife,  pceadiing  and  ministering  to  Catholics  in  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
afcite,  Narthamptonshire  and  Lancashire.  During  this  time  he 
was  writing  his  Decern  RaHones^  a  rhetorical  display  of  reasons 
aisiast  the  Anglican  Church.  The  book  was  printed  in  a  private 
pnss  at  Stonor  Fa^  Henley,  and  400  csopies  were  f otmd  on  the 
bcacbesof  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  at  the  Commencement,  on  the  27th 
d  Jme  101.  The  sensation  was  immense,  and  the  pursuit 
hecuut  keener.  On  his  way  to  Norfolk  he  stopped  at  Lyford  in 
fioUure,  where  he  preached  on  the  X4th  of  July  and  the  follow- 
'ys%  day,  yielding  to  the  foolish  importunity  of  some  pious  women. 
Here  lie  was  captured  by  a  spy  and  taken  to  London,  bearing  on 
fats  hat  a  paper  with  t^  inscription,  "  Campion,  the  Seditious 
Jcsot.**  Committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  examined  in  the 
pftscBce  of  Elixabeth,  who  asked  him  if  he  acknowledged  her  to 
be  icslly  queen  of  Eoc^and,  and  on  his  replying  straightly  in  the 
t&inative,  she  made  him  offers,  not  only  of  life  but  of  wealth  and 
^gaitics,  on  conditions  which  his  conscience  could  not  allow.  He 
«as  kept  a  kng  time  in  prison,  twice  racked  by  order  of  the 
oMunl,  and  evoy  effort  was  made  to  shake  his  constancy. 
Dopite  the  effect  of  a  false  rumour  of  retraction  and  a  forged 
coofessioii,  his  adversaries  in  desjMiir  summoned  him  to  four 
peUic  conferences  (xst,  i8th,  23rd  and  27th  of  September),  and 
ahhoo^  still  suffering,  and  allowed  neither  time  nor  books  for 
pcepaxation,  he  bore  himself  so  easily  and  readily  that  he  won  the 
sdnirstion  of  most  of  the  audience.  Racked  again  on  the  3  xst 
of  October,  he  was  indicted  at  Westminster  that  he  with  others 
had  coBspixed  at  Rome  and  Reims  to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  realm 
ud  dethrone  the  queen.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  was 
fcccm^t  in  guilty  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wray;  and  in  reply 
to  Urn  said:  **  If  our  religion  do  make  traitors  we  are  worthy  to 
be  condemned;  but  otherwise  are  and  have  been  true  subjects 
IS  ever  the  queen  had."  He  received  the  sentence  of  the  traitor's 
death  with  the  Te  Deum  laudamus,  and,  after  spending  his  last 
days  ia  pious  eaKrdses,  was  led  with  two  companions  to  Tyburn 
(xxt  of  December  1 581)  and  suffered  the  barbarous  penalty.  Of 
a9  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  suffered  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
ladent  religion.  Campion  stands  the  highest.  His  life  and  his 
iipiiatioBs  were  pure,  his  zeal  true  and  his  loyalty  unquestionable. 
Be  was  beatified  by  Leo  XIIL  in  x886. 

Aa  adoBBfabie  biography  is  to  be  found  in  Richard  Simpson's 
Eimmai  Otmticn  (1867);  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works  in 
De  Backer's  BiUMtkiqu€  d»  Ic  cmnpcgmU  d*  Jisus.         (£.  Tn.) 

CAIPHni,  THOMAS  (1567-1620), English  poet  and  musician, 
■tsborn  in  London  on  the  12th  of  February  1 567,  and  christened 
u  St  Andrew's,  Hotbom.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Cainpion  of 
the  Middle  Temjde,  who  was  by  profession  one  of  the  cursitors  of 
thechanceiyawLrt,  the  clerka  "  of  course,"  whose  duties  were  to 
daft  the  vmcioiis  inits  and  legal  instruments  in  correct  form.  His 


mother  was  Lucy  Searle,  daughter  of  Laurence  Searle,  one  of  the 
queen's  serjeants-at-arxns.  Upon  the  death  of  Campion's  father 
in  1576,  his  mother  married  Augiistine  Steward  and  died  herself 
soon  after.  Steward  acted  for  some  years  as  guardian  of  the 
orphan,  and  sent  him  in  X58X,  together  with  Thomas  Sisley,  his 
stepson  by  his  second  wife  Anne,  relict  of  Qement  Sisley,  to 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  as  a  gentleman  pensioner.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge  for  four  years,  and  left  the  university,  it  would 
appear,  without  a  degree,  but  strongly  imbued  with  those  tastes 
for  classical  literature  which  exercised  such  powerful  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  work.  In  Apnl  1587  he  was  admitted  to 
Gray's  Inn,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  adopting  a  legal 
profession,  but  he  had  little  sympathy  with  legal  studies  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar.  His  subsequent 
movements  are  not  certain,  but  in  X591  he  appears  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  French  expedition  under  Essex,  sent  for  the  assistance 
of  Henry  IV.  against  the  League;  and  in  x6o6  he  first  appears 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  though  the  absence  of  records 
does  not  permit  us  to  ascertain  where  this  was  obtained.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  probably  spent  in  London,  where  he  practised 
as  a  physician  untU  his  death  on  the  xst  of  March  1620,  leaving 
behind  him,  it  would  appear,  neither  wife  nor  issue.  He  was 
buried  the  same  day  at  St  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street 

The  body  of  his  works  is  considerable,  the  earliest  known  being 
«  group  of  five  anonymous  poems  included  in  the  Songs  of  Dhers 
Noblemen  and  CenUemen,  appended  to  Newman's  surreptitious 
edition  of  Sidney's  AsUropkel  and  Stella^  which  appeared  in  159 1. 
In  1595  appeared  under  his  own  name  the  PoeimUa,  a  collection 
of  Latin  panegyrics,  elegies  and  epigrams,  which  evince  much 
skill  in  handling,  and  won  him  considerable  reputation.  This  was 
followed  in  1601  by  A  Booke  of  Ayres,  one  of  the  song-books  so 
fashionable  in  his  day,the  music  of  whidi  was  contributed  in  equal 
proportions  by  himself  and  Philip  Rosseter,  while  the  words  were 
alnuost  certainly  all  written  by  him.  The  following  year  he 
published  his  Observations  in  the  Art  of  English  PoesiCf  "  against 
the  vulgar  and  unartifidal  custom  of  riming/'  in  favour  of  rhyme- 
less  verse  on  the  model  of  classical  quantitative  poetry.  Its 
appearance  at  this  stage  was  important  as  the  final  statement  of 
the  crazy  prejudice  by  one  of  its  sanest  and  best  equipped 
champions^  but  the  challenge  thus  thrown  down  was  accepted  by 
Danid,  who  in  his  Defence  of  Rynu,  published  the  same  year, 
finally  demolished  the  movement. 

In  X607  he  wrote  and  published  a  masque  for  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes,  and  in  1613  he  issued  a  volume  of 
Songs  of  Mourning  (set  to  inusic  by  Coperario  or  John  Cooper) 
for  the  loss  of  Prince  Henry,  which  was  sincerely  lamented  by  the 
whole  English  nation.  The  same  year  he  wrote  and  arranged 
three  masques,  the  Lords*  Masque  for  the  nu&rriage  of  Princess 
Elizabeth,  an  entertainment  for  the  amusement  of  Queen  Anne 
at  Caversham  House,  and  a  third  for  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of 
Somerset  to  the  infamous  Frances  Howard,  countess  of  Essex. 
If,  moreover,  as  appears  quite  likely,  his  Tvw  Boohesof  Ayres 
(both  words  and  music  written  by  himself)  belongs  also  to  this 
year,  it  was  indeed  his  annus  mtr^filis. 

Some  time  in  or  after  16x7  appeared  his  Tku^d  and  Fourth 
Booke  of  Ayres;  while  to  that  year  probably  also  belongs  his 
New  Way  of  making  Poure  Parts  in  Counter-point,  a  technical 
:  treatise  which  was  for  many  years  the  standard  text-book  on 
the  subject.  It  was  included,  with  aimotations  by  Christopher 
Sympson,  in  Playfair's  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick, 
and  two  editions  appear  to  have  been  bought  up  by  x66o.  In 
x6x8  appeared  The  Ayres  that  were  sung  and  played  at  Brougham 
Castle  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  entertainment  there,  the 
music  by  Mason  and  Earsden,  while  the  words  were  almost 
certainly  by  Campion;  and  in  16x9  he  published  his  Epigranp- 
malum  Libri  II.  Umbra  Elegiarum  liber  unus,  a  reprint  of  his 
X595  collection  with  considerable  omissions,  additions  (in  the 
form  of  another  book  of  epigrams)  and  corrections. 

While  Campion  had  attained  a  considerable  reputation  in 
his  own  day,  in  the  years  that  followed  his  death  his  works  sank 
into  complete  oblivion.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  media  in  which  he  mainly  worked,  the  masque  and  the 
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song-book.  The  masque  was  an  amusement  at  any  time  too 
costly  to  be  popular,  and  with  the  Rebellion  it  was  practically 
extinguished.  The  vogue  of  the  song-books  was  even  more 
ephemeral,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  masque,  the  Puritan 
ascendancy,  with  its  distaste  for  all  secular  music,  effectively 
put  an  end  to  the  madrigal.  Its  loss  involved  that  of  many 
hundreds  of  dainty  lyrics,  including  those  of  Campion,  and  it 
is  due  to  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  Mr  A.  H.  Bullen,  who  first 
published  a  collection  of  the  poet's  works  in  1889,  that  his  genius 
has  been  recognized  and  his  place  among  the  foremost  rank  of 
Elizabethan  lyric  poets  restored  to  him. 

Campion  set  little  store  by  his  English  lyrics;  they  were  to 
him  "  the  superfluous  blossoms  of  his  deeper  studies,"  but  we 
may  thank  the  fates  that  his  precepts  of  rhymeless  versification 
so  L'ttle  affected  his  practice.  His  rhymeless  experiments  are 
certainly  better  conceived  than  many  others,  but  they  lack  the 
spontaneous  grace  and  freshness  of  his  other  poetry,  while  the 
whole  scheme  was,  of  course,  unnatural.  He  must  have  possessed 
a  very  delicate  musical  ear,  for  not  one  of  his  songs  is  unmusical; 
moreover,  the  fact  of  his  composing  both  words  and  music  gave 
rise  to  a  metrical  fluidity  which  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
features.  Rarely  iodeed  axe  his  rhythms  uniform,  while  they 
frequently  shift  from  line  to  line.  His  range  was  very  great  both 
in  feeling  and  expression,  and  whether  he  attempts  an  elaborate 
epithalamium  or  a  sinq)le  country  ditty,  the  result  is  always  full 
of  unstudied  fxeshoess  and  tuneful  charm.  In  some  of  his  sacred 
pieces  he  is  particularly  successful,  combining  re^l  poetry  with 
genuine  religious  fervour. 

Bibliography. — Works,  &c.,  ed.  K.  H.  Bullen  (1889)  excluding 
A  New  Way,  Ac ;  Songs  and  Mas^fltes,  cd.  A.  H.  Bullen  (1903),  with 
an  introduction  on  Campion's  music  by  Janet  Dodge;  Foems,  &c. 
(in  English),  ed.  P.  Vivian  (1907);  CompleU  Works,  ed.  P.  Vivian 
(Clarendon  Press,  IQ08).  The  "  Observations  in  the  Art  of  English 
Poeste"  are  also  puolishcd  in  Haslewood's  AncieiU  Critical  Essays 
and  Gregory  Smith's  Elitabetkan  Critical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  (i90^)- 

CAMPISTRON,  JEAN  OALBBRT  DB  (1656-1733),  French 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  of  noble  family  in  x  656.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  and  sent  to  Paris. 
Hexe  he  became  an  axden^  disdple  of  Radne.  If  he  copied  his 
master's  methods  of  construction  with  some  success,  in  the 
execution  of  his  phuis  he  never  advanced  beyond  mediocrity, 
nor  did  he  ever  approadi  the  secret  of  the  musical  Unesof  Athalie 
and  PhUre.  He  secured  the  patronage  of  the  influential  duchesse 
de  Bouillon  by  dedicating  Arminius  to  her,  and  in  1685  he  scored 
lus  first  success  with  Andronic^  which  disguised  imder  other 
names  the  tragic  3toiy  of  Don  Carlos  and  Elizabeth  of  France. 
The  piece  made  a  great  sensation,  but  Campistron's  treatment 
is  weak,  and  he  failed  to  avaiUumself  of  the  possibilities  inherent' 
In  his  subject  Racine  was  asked  by  Louis  Joseph,  due  de 
Vend6me,  to  write  the  book  of  an  opera  to  be  performed  at  a 
f£te  given  in  honour  of  the  Dauphin.  He  handed  on  the  com- 
mission to  Campistron,  who  produced  Acis  et  Galathie  for  Lulli's 
music.  Campistron  had  another  success  in  TiridaU  (1691),  in 
which  he  treated,  again  under  changed  names,  the  biblical  story 
of  Amnon's  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar.  He  wrote  many  other 
tragedies  and  two  comedies,  one  of  which,  Le  Jahux  disabusi, 
has  been  considered  by  some  judges  to  be  his  best  work.  In 
1686  he  had  been  nuuie  intendant  to  the  due  de  Vend6me  and 
followed  him  to  Italy  and  Spain,  accompanying  him  on  all  his 
campaigns.  If  he  was  not  a  good  poet  he  was  an  honest  man 
under  circumstances  in  which  corruption  was  easy  and  usual. 
Many  honours  were  conferred  oil  him.  The  king  of  Spain 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  St  James  of  the  Sword;  the  duke 
of  Mantua  made  him  marquis  of  Penango  in  Montferrat;  and 
in  1 701  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  After  thirty  years 
of  service  with  Vend6inc  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  died  on  the  xxth  of  May  1723. 

CAMFOAMOR  T  CAMPOOSORIO.  RAMON  DE  (x8x7-X9oi), 
Spanish  poet,  was  bom  at  Navia  (Asturias)  on  the  a4th  of 
September  18x7.  Abandoning  his  first  intention  of  entering  the 
Jesuit  order,  he  studied  medicine  at  Madrid,  found  an  opening  in 
politics  as  a  supporter  of  the  Moderate  party,  and,  after  occupying 


several  subordinate  posts,  became  governor  of  Castdlte  de  la 
Plana,  of  Alicante  and  of  Valencia.  His  conservative  tendencies 
grew  more  pronounced  with  time,  and  his  PoUmieoi  am  la 
Democracia  {i%S2)  may  be  taken  as  the  definitive  expresakm  of 
his  political  opinions.  His  first  appearance  as  a  poet  dated  frK»n 
X840,  when  he  published  his  Temexas  y  fUtra^  a  ooUectkui  of 
idyllic  verses,  remarkable  for  their  tedmicai  excellence.  His 
Ayes  del  Alma  (1842)  and  his  Pdbulas  wurales  y  ^Uieat  (1842) 
sustained  his  reputation,  but  showed  no  pexcq>tibk  increase  of 
power  or  skill.  An  epic  poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  CcUm  (1853),  is 
no  more  successful  than  modem  epics  usually  are.  Campoamor's 
theatrical  pieces,  such  as  El  Palacio  de  la  Verdad  (x87x),  Dies 
Irae  (X873),  El  Honor  (1874)  and  Glorias  Humanas  (1885),  aze 
interesting  experiments;  but  they  are  totally  lacking  in  drunatic 
spirit  He  always  showed  a  keen  interest  in  met^Ajrsical  and 
philosophic  questions,  and  defined  his  position  in  La  PiiosoHa 
de  las  leyes  (1846),  El  Personalismo  (1855),  ^  Absdula  (1865) 
and  El  Ideismo  (X883).  These  studies  axe  chiefly  valu^tle  as 
embodying  fragments  .of  self-revelation,  and  as  having  led  to 
the  composition  of  those  dohras^  humoradas  and  pequdlcs 
poeimu,  which  the  poet's  admirers  consider  as  a  new  poetic 
species.  The  first  collection  of  Doloras  was  printed  in  1846,  and 
from  that  date  onwards  new  specimens  were  added  to  each 
succeeding  edition.  It  is  diflicult  to  define  a  dciara.  One  critic 
has  described  it  as  a  didactic,  symbolic  stanza  which  combines 
the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  epigram,  the  melanrholy  of  the 
endecha,  the  concise  narrative  of  the  ballad,  and  the  phikMophic 
intention  of  the  apologue.  The  poet  himself  decUzed  that  a 
dohra  is  a  dramatic  humoradas  and  that  a  pequetle  poesma  is  a 
dolora  on  a  larger  scale.  These  definitions  are  unsatisfartoiy. 
The  humoristic,  philosophic  q>igram  is  an  andent  poetic  form 
to  which  Campoamor  has  given  a  new  name;  his  invention  goes 
no  further.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Doloras  Caxnpoamor's 
special  gifts  of  irony,  grace  and  pathos  find  their  best  expzeaBon. 
Taking  a  commonplace  theme,  he  presents  in  four,  eight  or  twelve 
lines  a  perfect  miniature  of  condensed  emotion.  By  hia  dxMce 
of  a  veiude  he  has  avoided  the  fatal  fadlity  and  copiousiiess 
which  have  led  numy  Spanish  poets  to  destmction.  It  pleased 
him  to  affect  a  vein  of  melancholy,  and  this  affectation  has  been 
reproduced  by  his  followers.  Hence  he  gives  the  impzession  of 
insincerity,  of  trifling  with  grave  subjects  and  of  using  mysticism 
as  a  mask  for  frivolity.  The  genuine  Campoaxnor  is  a  poet  of 
the  sunniest  humour  who,  under  the  pretence  of  ♦«*•«* j^g 
morality  by  satire,  is  really  seeking  to  utter  the  gay  scepticism 
of  a  genial,  epicurean  nature.  His  influence  has  not  been  alto- 
gether for  good.  His  formula  is  too  easily  mastered,  and  to  his 
example  is  due  a  plague  of  doloras  and  kumaradas  by  poetasters 
who  have  caricatured  their  modeL  Campoamor,  as  he  hioDaelf 
said,  did  not  practise  art  for  art's  sake;  he  used  art  aa  the 
medium  of  ideas,  and  in  ideas  his  imitators  are  poor.  He  died 
at  Madrid  on  the  zsth  of  February  1901.  Of  late  years  a  deep 
silence  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  we  axe  in  a  position  to  judge 
him  with  the  iinpartiality  of  another  generation.  The  over- 
whelming  bulk  of  his  worit  will*  perish;  we  may  even  say  that 
it  is  already  dead.  His  pretensions,  or  the  pretensions  put 
forward  in  his  name,  that  he  discovered  a  new  poetic  genre  will 
be  rejected  late/,  as  they  are  rejected  now  by  all  competent 
judges.  The  title  of  a  philosophic  poet  will  be  denied  to  him. 
But  he  will  certainly  survive,  at  least  in  extract,  as  a  distinguished 
humorist,  an  expert  in  epigrammatic  and  sententious  ^horiam, 
an  artist  of  extxemely  fiiiished  execution.  (J.  F.-K.) 

CAMPOBASSO,  a  dty  of  Molise,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Campobasso,  172  m.  E.SJ£.  of  Rome  by  rail,  situated 
2x32  ft  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (X901)  town  xx,273;  commune 
14,491.  The  town  itself  contains  no  buildmgs  of  antiquarian 
interest,  but  it  has  some  fine  modem  edifices.  Its  ddef  inidustry 
is  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  cutlexy.  Above  the  town  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  X  5th  centuxy.  The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Campobasso  is  unknown.  Tlue  town,  with 
the  territory  surrounding  it,  was  under  the  feudal  rule  of  counts 
until  Z739,  when  it  passed  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  in  oonsdera* 
tion  of  a  payment  of  xo8,ooo  ducats. 
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CAHFODBA,  a  small  whitish  win^jess  insect  with  long  flexible 
aolesnae  sad  a  pair  of  elongated  caudal  appendages.  The  best- 
taowB  ipcdes  {Campodea  staphylinus)  has  a  wide  distribution 
tad  is  equally  at  home  in  the  wann  valleys  of  south  Europe, 
IB  the  subarctic  conditions  of  mountain  tops,  in  caves  and  in 
woods  and  gardens  in  Kngland.  It  lives  in  damp  places  under 
stonest  faOoi  trees  or  in  rotten  wood  and  leaves.  Although 
blind,  it  immediately  crawls  awa^  on  exposure  to  the  light  into 
the  nearest  cievioe  or  other  sheltered  spot,  feeling  the  way  with 
its  «*»-»wi«*  Its  action  is  characteristically  serpentine,  recalling 
tbat  of  a  centipede.  Campodea  is  one  of  the  bristle-tailed  or 
(hysamirous  insects  of  the  order  Aptera  {q.v.). 

GABPMUlNBS*  PEDRO  BODRIOUBZ,  Conde  de  (1723-1802), 
%)>nish  statesman  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Santa  Eulalia  de 
Sombia,  in  Asturias,  on  the  ist  of  July  1 7  23.  From  1 788  to  1 793 
he  was  president  of  the  council  of  Castile;  but  on  the  accession 
of  amies  IV.  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  and  retired  from 
poblic  life,  rqpKtted  by  the  true  friends  of  his  country.  His  fint 
bteniy  work  was  AnUqindad  marUima  de  la  tepuUica  de 
Cartofp,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  translation  of  the  Voyage 
tf  Hamu  the  Carthaginian,  with  curious  notes.  This  appeared 
in  a  quarto  vcriume  in  1 756.  His  principal  works  are  two  admir- 
able essays,  Discnrso  sobre  d  jcmenlo  de  la  industria  popular  ^ 
1774,  and  Discmrso  sobre  la  educacum  popular  de  los  artesanos 
y  suf omenta,  1775.  As  a  siq>plement  to  the  last,  he  published 
four  sppendices,  each  considerably  larger  than  the  original  essay. 
Tbc  first  contains  reflections  on  the  origin  of  the  decay  of  arts  and 
nanofactures  in  Spain  during  the  last  century.  The  second 
poiats  out  the  steps  necessary  for  improving  or  re-establishing 
tbe  eld  manufactures,  and  contains  a  curious-collection  of  royal 
erdinances  and  rescripts  regarding  the  encouragement  of  arts 
tad  naanfactures,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  raw  materials. 
The  third  treats  of  the  gild  laws  of  artisans,  contrasted  with 
the  results  <tf  Spanish  legislation  and  the  municipal  ordinances 
of  towns.  The  fourth  contains  eight  essays  of  Francisco  Martinez 
de  Mata  00  national  commerce,  with  some  observations  adapted 
to  present  circumstances.  ;.  These  were  all  printed  at  Madrid  in 
1 774  ud  1 777,  in  five  vdumes.  Count  Campomanes  died  on  the 
jid  of  February  1802. 

Don  A.  Rodriguez  Villa  has  placed  a  biographical  notice  of  Campo- 
i  as  an  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Cartas  pdUtoh 
isfiu,  pttbltsh«d  in  1878. 


CAMPOI,  AB8BMI0  MARTINEZ  DE  (1831-1900),  Spanish 
■aidial,  senator  and  knight  of  the  Golden  Reecel  was  bom  at 
ScfDvia  on  the  14th  of  December  1831.  He  graduated  as  a 
lieateaant  in  1852,  and  for  some  years  was  attached  to  the  staff 
cdkge  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  took  part  in  the  Morocco 
cuapaign  of  1859-1860,  and  distinguished  himself  in  sixteen 
actions,  obtaining  the  crosa  of  San  Fernando,  and  the  rank  of 
lieaicnant-odonel.  He  then  returned  to  the  staff  college,  as  a 
profeswr.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Mexico  under 
hisL  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Cuba,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
therukkof  general  in  1872.  On  his  return  to  the  Peninsula,  the 
Federal  Republican  government  in  1873  confided  to  General 
Cas^ios  several  high  commands,  in  which  he  again  distinguished 
kioocif  against  the  Cantonal  Republicans  and  the  ■  Carlists. 
.About  that  time  he  b^an  to  conspire  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
»a  of  Qoecn  Isabella.  Though  Campos  made  no  secret  of  his 
desigBs,  Marshal  Scrrano,in  1874,  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  a  division  which  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Bilbao  on  the  2nd  of 
May  of  that  yor,  and  in  the  operations  around  Estella  in  June. 
Qa  both  occasions  General  Campos  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the 
ether  oommanders  to  proclaim  Alphonso  XII.  He  then  affected 
to  bold  aloof,  and  would  have  been  arrested,  had  not  the  minister 
of  war,  Ceballos,  answered  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  quartered 
fa  in  Avila  under  surveillance.  He  managed  to  escape,  and 
after  biding  in  Madrid,  joined  General  Daban  at  Sagunto  on  the 
29tb  of  December  1874,  where  he  proclaimed  Alphonso  XII.  king 
of  Spain.  *  From  that  date  he  never  ceased  to  exercise  great 
i^Koce  in  the  politics  of  the  restoration.  He  was  considered  as 
a  Mit  of  supreme  counsellor,  being  consulted  by  King  Alphonso, 
13d  later  t^  his  widow,  the  queen-regent,  in  every  important 


political  crisis,  and  on  every  international  or  colonial  question, 
especially  when  other  generals  or  the  army  itsdf  became  trouble- 
some. He  took  an  important  part  in  the  military  operations 
against  the  Carlists,  and  in  the  negotiations  with  their  leaden, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  1876.  In  the  same  way  he 
brought  about  the  pacification  of  Cuba  in  1878.  On  his  return 
from  that  island  he  presided  over  a  Conservative  cabinet  for  a 
few  months,  but  soon  made  way  for  Canovas,  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  treated  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  In 
i88r,  with  other  discontented  generals,  he  assisted  Sagasta  in 
obtaining  office.  After  the  death  of  King  Alphonso,  Campos 
steadily  supported  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina,  and  held  high 
commands,  though  declining  to  take  office.  In  1893  he  was 
selected  to  command  the  Spanish  army  at  Melilla,  and  went  to 
the  court  of  Morocco  to  make  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace, 
which  averted  a  war.  When  the  Cuban  rising  in  1895  assumed 
a  serious  aspect,  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Conservative  cabinet  of 
Canovas  to  cope  with  the  rebellion,  but  he  failed  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  in  his  efforts  to  win  over  the  Creoles,  chiefly  because  he 
was  not  allowed  to  give  them  local  self-government,  as  he  wished. 
Subsequently  he  remained  aloof  from  politics,  and  only  spoke 
in  the  senate  to  defend  his  Cuban  administration  and  on  army 
questions.  After  the  war  with  America,  and  the  loss  of  the 
colonies  in  1899,  when  Sefior  Silvela  formed  a  new  Conservative 
party  and  cabinet,  the  old  marshal  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  senate,  though  his  health  was  failing  fast.  He  held  this  post 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  took  place  in  the  summer 
recess  of  1900  at  Zarauz,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Guipuzcoa, 
where  he  was  buried. 

CAMPOS,  an  inland  city  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bnudl, 
on  the  Parahyba  river,*  30  m.  from  the  sea,  and  about  143  m. 
N.E.  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  (1890)  of  the  city, 
22,518;  of  the  munidpah'ty,  78,036.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  above  and  below  the  city,  but  is  closed  to  coast- 
wise navigation  by  dangerous  sandbars  at  its  mouth.  The 
shipping  port  for  Cunpos  is  Imbetiba  (near  Macah£) ,  60  m.  south- 
west, witb  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  There  is  also  water 
communication  between  the  two  places  by  means  of  coastal  lakes 
tmited  by  canals.  Campos  has  indirect  ravlway  communication 
with  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  way  of  Macah6,  and  b  the  starting  point 
for  several  small  independent  h'nes.  The  elevation  of  the  dty  is 
only  69  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  it  stands  near  the  western  margin 
of  a  highly  fertile  alluvial  plain  devoted  to  the  production  of 
sugar.  The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  many  kinds  of  tropical 
fruit  are  produced  in  abundance. 

cXmPULUNG  (also  written  Campu  Limg  and  Kimpultmg), 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Muscel,  Rumania,  and  the  seat 
of  a  suffragan  bishop;  situated  among  the  outlying  hills  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  long  well-wooded  glen 
traversed  by  the  river  Tlrgultu,  a  tributary  of  the  Aigesh.  Pop. 
(1900)  13,033.  Its  pure  air  and  fine  scenery  render  C&mpulung 
a  popular  summer  resort.  In  the  town  are  more  than  twenty 
churches,  besides  a  monastery  and  a  cathedral,  which  both  claim 
to  have  been  founded,  in  the  13  th  century,  by  Radul  Negru,  first 
prince  of  Walachia.  The  Tirgulni  supplies  water-power  for 
several  paper-mills;  annual  fairs  are  held  on  the  20U1  of  July 
and  the  24th  of  October;  and  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  with 
Transylvania,over  the  Torzburg  Pass,  15  m.  north,  and  with  the 
south  by  a  branch  railway  to  Ploesci.  Near  C&mpulung  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp;  and,  just  beyond  the  gates,  vestiges 
of  a  Roman  colony,  variously  identified  with  Romula,  Stepenium 
and  Ulpia  Traiana,  but  now  called  Gradistea  or  Jidovi. 

CAMUCCINI.  VINCENZO  (1773-1844),  ItaUan  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Rome.  He  was  Miucated  by  his  brother 
Pietro,  a  picture-restorer,  and  Borubelli,  an  engraver,  and,  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty,  attempted  nothing  higher  Uian  copies  of  the 
great  masters,  his  especial  study  being  Raphael.  ■  As  an  original 
painter,  Camucdni  belongs  to  the  school  of  the  French  artist 
David.  His  works  are  rather  the  fruits  of  great  devemess  and 
patient  care  than  of  fresh  and  original  genius;  and  his  style  was 
essentially  imitative.  He  enjoyed  immense  popularity,  both 
personally,  and  as  an  artist,  and  received  many  honours  and 
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preferments  from  the  papal  and  other  Italian  courts.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Luca  and  of  the 
Neapolitan  Academy  at  Rome,  and  conservator  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Vatican.  He  was  also  made  chevalier  of  nearly  all  the 
orders  in  Italy,  and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  chief 
works  are  the  classical  paintings  of  the  "  Assassination  of  Caesar," 
the  "  Death  of  Virginia,"  the  "  Devotion  of  the  Roman  Women," 
"  Young  Romulus  and  Remus,"  "  Horatius  Codes,"  the  "  St 
Thomas,"  which  was  copied  in  mosaic  for  St  Peter's,  the  "  Pre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  the  Temple  "  and  a  number  of  excellent 
portraits.  He  became  a  rich  man,  and  made  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures  which  in  1856  were  sold,  a  number  «f  them  (including 
Raphael's  "  Madonna  with  the  Pink  ")  being  bought  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland. 

CAMULODUNUM.  also  written  CaicalodOnum  (mod.  Col- 
chester, q.v.),  a  British  and  Roman  town.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Briti^  chief  Cunobelin  and  is  named  on  his  coins:  after  his 
death  and  the  Roman  conquest  of  south  Britain,  the  Romans 
established  (about  aj>.  48)  a  coionia  or  mimidpality  peopled 
with  discharged  legionaries,  and  intended  to  serve  both  as  an 
informal  garrison  and  as  a  centre  of  Ronum  dvilization.  It  was 
stormed  and  burnt  a.d.  61  in  the  rising  of  Boadicea  (^.v.),  but 
soon  recovered  and  became  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Roman 
Britain.  Its  walls  and  some  other  buildings  still  stand  and 
abundant  Roman  remains  enrich  the  local  museum.  The  name 
denotes  "  the  fortress  of  Camulos,"  the  Celtic  Mars. 

CAMUS,  ARMAND  OASTON  (174&-X804),  French  revolu- 
tionist, was  a  successful  advocate  before  the  Revolution.  In 
X789  he  was  dected  by  the  third  estate  of  Paris  to  the  states 
general,  and  attracted  attention  .by  his  speeches^  against  social 
inequalities.  Elected  to  the  Natioxial  Convention  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Loire,  he  was  named  member  of  the  committee  of 
general  safety,  and  then  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  charged 
with  the  surveillance  of  General  C.  F.  Dumouxies.  Delivered 
with  his  colleagues  to  the  Austrians  on  the  srd  of  April  1793,  he 
was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  in  November 
X795.  He  played  an  inconspicuous  rAle  in  the  council  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  On  the  14th  of  August  1789  the  Constituent  Assembly 
Duide  Camus  its  archivist,  and  in  that  capadty  he  organized  the 
national  archives,  classified  the  papers  of  the  different  assemblies 
of  the  Revolution  and  drew  up  analytical  tables  of  the  proUs- 
verbaux.  He  was  restored  to  the  office  in  1796  and  became 
absorbed  in  Uterary  work.  He  remained  an  austere  rq>ublican, 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  Napoleonic  regime. 

CAMUS,  CHARLES  finENNB  LOUIS  (1699-1768),  French 
mathematician  and  mechanician,  was  bom  at  Cr6^-en-Brie, 
near  Meaux,  on  the  35th  of  August  1699.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics, dvil  and  military  architecture,  and  astronomy,  and 
became  assodate  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sdences,  professor  of 
geometry,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Architecture  and  fdlow 
of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London.  In  1736  he  accompanied 
Pierre  Louis  Maupcrtuis  and  Alexis  Claude  Ciairaut  in  the 
expedition  to  Lapland  for  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian.  He  died  on  the  and  of  February  1768.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Cours  de  mathimatiques  (Paris,  1766)^  and  a  number 
of  essays  on  mathematical  and  mechanical  subjects  (see  Poggen- 
dorff,  Biog.-iU.  HandwOrterhucH). 

CAMUS,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  DES  (1672-1733),  French 
mechanidan,  was  bom  near  St  Mihid,  on  the  X4th  of  September 
1672.  After  studying  for  the  church,  he  devoted  himself  to 
mechanical  inventions,  a  number  of  which  he  described  in  his 
Traiti  des  forces  momanies  pour  la  pratique  des  arts  et  mitierSt 
Paris,  1722.  He  died  in  Enj^nd  in  1732. 

CAMUS  DE  MiZlftRBS,  NICOLAS  LB  (X721-X789),  French 
architect,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  36th  of  March  X72X,  and  died 
at  the  same  dty  on  the  27th  of  July  X789.  He  published  several 
works  on  architectural  and  related  subjects. 

CANA,  of  Galilee,  a  village  of  Palestine  remarkable  as  the 
home. of  Nalhanael,  and  the  scene  of  Christ's  "  beginning  of 
mirades  "  (John  ii.  x-xi,  iv.  46-54).  Its  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  bibliod  narrative  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  and  higher  than,  Capernaum.  Opinion  as  to  identifica- 


tion is  fairly  divided  between  Kefr  Kenaa  and  Kaaa-el-JeliL 
The  former,  about  4  m.  N.N.E.  of  Naxareth,  contains  a 
ruined  church  and  a  small  Christian  population;  the  Utter 
is  an  uninhabited  village  about  9  iil  N.  of  Nazareth,  with  so 
remains  but  a  few  dstema. 

CANAAN.  CANAANITE8.  These  geographical  and  ethnic 
terms  have  a  t^iftin^  reference,  which  doubtless  arises  out  of  the 
migrations  of  the  tribes  to  which  the  term  **  Canaanitrf " 
bdongs.  Thus  in  Josh.  v.  x  the  term  seems  to  be  applied  to  a 
population  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Josh.  xi.  3, 
Num.  xiiL  39  (cf.  also  Gen.  xiiL  xs)  not  only  to  these,  but  to  a 
people  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  In  Isa.  xxiiL  xi  it  seems  to  be  used 
of  Phoenicia,  and  in  Zeph.  'iL  5  (where,  however,  the  text  is 
disputed)  of  Philistia.  Most  often  it  is  anolied.comprdicnsivdy 
to  the  population  of  the  entire  west  Jordan  land  aiul  its  pre> 
Israditish  inhabitants.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  the 
writer  called  the  Yahwist  (J);  see  e.f.  GeiL  xiL  5,  zxziiL  iS; 
Ex.  XV.  X5;  Num.xxxiiL  5x;  Josh.  xxii.  9;  Judg.iiL  x;  Ps.  cvi  38, 
and  dsewhere.  It  was  also,  as  Augustine  tells  us,'  a  usageof  the 
Phoenicians  to  call  their  land  "  Canaan."  This  is  confirmed  by 
coins  of  the  dty  of  Laodicea  by  the  Lebanon,  which  bear  the 
legend, "  Of  Laodicea,  a  metropolis  in  Canaan  ";  these  coins  are 
datedunder  AntiochusIV.(x75-x64B.c),andhissoooes80cs,  Greek 
writers,  too,  tdl  us  a  fact  of  much  interest,  via.  that  the  original 
name  of  Phoenicia  was  x"^  *'^'  K£na,  a  short,  coUateral  form  of 
Kena*an  or  Kan'azL  The  form  Kan*an  is  favoured  by  the  Egyptian 
usage.  Seti  I.  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Shasu,  or  Arabian 
noinads,  from  the  fortress  of  Taru  (ShOr?)  to  "  the  Ka-4i-*-na/' 
and  Rameses  HI.  to  have  buHt  a  temple  to  the  god  Amen  in  "  the 
Ka-n-*-na."  By  this  geographical  name  is  probaUy  meant  all 
•western  Syria  and  Palestine  with  Raphia — "  the  (first)  dty  of  the 
Ka-n-*-na  " — ^for  the  south-west  boundary  towards  the  desert.' 
In  the  letters  sent  by  governors  and  princes  of  Palestine  to  thdr 
Egyptian  overlord  * — commonly  known  as  the  Td-«1-Am^ma 
tablets — we  find  the  two  forms  Kina^^  and  Kinahna,  corres- 
ponding to  Kena*  and  Kena'an  re^)ectivdy,  and  standing,  as 
Ed.  Meyer  has  shown,  for  Syria  in  its  widest  extenL 

On  the  name  "  Canaan  "  Wilickler  remarics,^  **Tbtn  is  at 
present  no  prospect  of  an  et3nnok)gical  explanation.'*  From  the 
fact  that  Egyptian  (thou^  not  Hebrew)  scribes  colistantly 
prefix  the  artide,  we  may  suppose  that  it  originally  meant 
"  the  country  of  the  Canaanites,"  Just  as  the  Hebrew  phrase 
"  the  Lebanon  "  may  originally  have  meant  "  the  highlands  of 
the  Libnites  ";  and  we  are  thus  permitted  to  geoop  the  term 
"  Canaan  "  with  dan-names  such  as  Achan,  Akaix,  Jaakan, 
AiuJc  (generally  with  the  artide  prefixed),  Kain,  KCnan.  Nor 
are  scholars  more  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  region  where  the 
terms  "  Canaanite  "  and  "  Canaan  "  arose.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  term  Kina^^  in  the  Amama  letters  corresponds  to  Syxia  and 
Palestine  in  their  entirety.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
terms  "  Canaanite  "  and  "  Canaan  "  arose  in  that  region,  for 
they  are  presumably  much  older  than  the  Amama  tablets.  Let 
us  refer  at  this  point  to  a  document  in  (Senesis  which  Is  perhaps 
hardly  estimated  at  its  trae  value,  the  so-called  Table  of  I^oples 
in  Gen.  x.  Here  we  find  "  Canaan'"  induded  among  the  four 
sons  of  Ham.  If  Cush  in  v.  6  really  means  Ethiopia,  and  M-f-r-i-m 
Egypt,  and  Put  the  Libyans,  and  if  ^am  is  really  a  Hebraised 
form  of  the  old  Egsrptian  xuune  for  Egypt,  Kam-t  (Uack),*  the 
passage  is  puzzling  in  the  extreme.  But  if,  as  has  recently  been 
suggested,*  Cush,  M-9^-i-m,  and  Put  are  in  north  Arabia,  and 
Qam  is  the  short  for  Yar^^am  or  Yerahme'd  (see  x  Chr.  xi.  25-27, 
43),  a  north  Arabian  name  intimatdy  assodated  with  Caleb,  all 
becomes  dear,  and  Canaan  in  particular  is  shown  to  be  an 
Arabian  name.    Now  it  is  no  mere  hypothecs  that  begixming 

*  Enarratio  in  Psalm  civ. 

*  W.  M.  Mailer.  Asien  und  EuroPa^  p.  »$., 

*  The  letters  are  written  in  the  omaal  and  diplomatic  language- 
Babylonian,  though  "Canaanitish"  words  and  idioms  are  not 
wanting. 

*  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  TestamenirP.  l8l. 

*  These  explanations  are  endorsed  by  Driver  (G«fien>,oaCeii.  z.). 

*  See  the  relevant  articles  in  Bnty.  Bib.  and  Cheyne's  Gemests 
I  and  Exodus. 
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from  abovt  4000  b.c<  a  urave  of  Semitic  migration  pouitd  out  of 
Anbia,  and  flooded  BabyicMiia  certainly,  and  possibly,  more  or 
kas,  Syxia  and  Palestine  alsa  Also  that  between  aSoo  and  3600 
BX.  a  seamd  wave  from  Arabia  took  tlie  same  course,  covering 
Bot  only  Babylonia,  but  also  Syria  and  Palestine  and  probably 
sbo  Eci>t  (the  Hyksos).  It  is  soon  after  this  that  we  meet  with 
the  great  cmplre-builder  and  dvilizer,  Khammiuabi  (2367-2213), 
the  fint  king  of  a  united  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
first  part  of  his  name  is  identical  with  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Caaaaa  in  Genesis  (9am  or  Kham),  indicating  his  Arabian 
«ff9B.*  It  was  he,  too,  who  restored  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
Babykuiia  over  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  so  prevented  the 
Babylooiiing  of  these  countries  from  coming  to  an  abrupt  end. 

We  now  understand  how  the  Phoenicians,  whose  ancestors 
«rii4d  in  the  second  Semitic  migration,  came  to  call  their  land 
"Caaaan."  They  had  in  fact  the  best  right  to  do  so.  The  first  of 
the  Canaanits  immigrants  were  driven  seawards  by  the  masses 
^ach  foQowed  them.  They  settled  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  after 
times  became  so  great  in  commerce  that  "  Canaanite  "  became  a 
oootmon  Hebrew  term  for  "  merchant "  (e,g.  Isa.  xziii.  8).  It  is 
a  plausible  tbeocy  that  in  the  conventional  language  of  their 
ii»3iptM>ns  they  preserved  a  number  of  geographical  and  re- 
I^ions  phrases  which,  for  them,  had  no  clear  meaning,  and 
faehmged  properly  to  the  land  of  their  distant  ancestors,  Arabia.* 
For  their  own  traditions  as  to  their  origin  see  Phoenicia;  we 
oanoc  venture  to  reject  these  altogether.  The  masses  of  immi- 
grants  wliidi  fdlowed  them  may  have  borne  the  name  of 
Axnorites.  A  few  words  on  this  designation  must  here  be  given. 
Both  witlun  and  without  Palestine  the  name  was  famous. 

First,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament.  We  find  "  the  Amorite  " 
(a  ooQective  term)  mentioned  in  the  Table  of  Peoples  (Gen.  z. 
i6-i8a)  among  other  tribal  names,  the  exact  original  reference  of 
vkich  had  probably  been  forgotten.  No  one  in  fact  would 
gather  from  this  9iid  parallel  passages  how  important  a  part  was 
fixytd  by  the  Amorites  in  the  early  history  of  Palestine.  In 
Gen.  ziv.  7  f.,  Jodi.  x.  5  f.,  Dcut  i.  19  ff.,  27,  44  we  find  them 
located  in  the  southern  mountain  counUy,  while  in  Num.  zxi.  13, 
ai  f.,  JoshJi.xo,  iz.xo^  zxiv.8,  x  2,&c  we  hear  of  two  great  Amorite 
kings,  residing  req)ectively  at  Heshbon  and  Ashtaroth  on  the 
cast  <rf  the  Jordan.  Quite  different,  however,  is  the  view  taken  in 
Gen.  XV.  x6,  zlviiL  32,  J0sh.xxiv.x5,  Judg.  i.34,  Am.ii.9,  xo,  &c, 
where  the  name  of  Amorite  is  synonymous  with  "  Canaanite," 
except  that  "  Amorite  "  is  never  used  for  the  population  on  the 
coasL  Next,  as  to  the  extra-Biblical  evidence.  In  the  Egyptian 
ascriptions  and  in  the  Amarna  tablets  Amar  and  Amurru  have  a 
Bore  limited  meaning,  being  applied  to  the  mountain-region 
east  of  Phoenicia,  extending  to  the  Orontes.  Later  on,  Amurru 
became  the  Assyrian  term  for  the  interior  of  south  as  well  as 
Borth  Palestine,  and  at  a  still  more  recent  period  the  term  "  the 
bad  of  Qatti  "  (conventionally  "Hittitcs)  displaced  "  Amurru  " 
» far  as  north  Palestine  is  concerned  (see  HrmTEs). 

Thos  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Amorites  belong  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  second  great  Arabian  migration.  In  the  interval 
preceding  the  second  stage  Syria  with  Palestine  became  an 
Efjptiaa  dependency,  thou^  the  links  with  the  sovereign 
pover  were  not  so  strong  as  to  prevent  frequent  local  rebellionv 
Cader  Ihothmes  III.  and  Amen-hotep  II.  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
kasd  kept  the  Syrians  and  Canaanites  sufficiently  loyal  to  the 
Ranuihs.  The  reign  of  Amen-hotep  III.,  however,  was  not 
qiste  so  tranquil  for  the  Asiatic  province.  Turbulent  chiefs 
iMgsa  to  seek  their  opportunities,  though  as  a  rule  they  did  npt 
iad  them  because  they  could  not  obtain  the  help  of  a  ndg^bour- 
ag  Uog.«    The  boldest  of  the  disaffected  was  Aziru,  son  of  Abd- 

'  ForthegroQods  of  these  dates  see  VfltKfdtT,Cesck.  Isr.  1. 137  f. ; 
Pten,  Bsrty  HisL  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (1903}.  pp.  6-8. 3V28. 

'  It  is  true  the  Babylonians  themselves  interpreted  tiie  name 
tf ereatlr  (5  R.  44  a  b  3 1) ,  kimta  rapashtum, "  wide  family."  That , 
hwtiu,  ts  ody  a  natural  protest  apunst  what  we  may  cau  Canaan- 
i^or  Arafaicm. 

*  See  Cbeyne,  Genesie  and  Exodus  (on  Gen.  i.  36).  and  cf.  G.  A. 
CofAe,  N,  Sam.  Inscripttans  {e.g.  pp.  30-40,  on  Eshmunaaar's  in- 
■riptioo). 

*  See  Amarwa  Ldlers,  Winckler's  edition.  No.  7. 


ashirta,  a  prince  of  Amumi,  who  even  before  the  death  of  Amen- 
hotep  III.  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power  into  the  plain  of 
Damascus.  Akl2zi,  governor  of  Katna  (near  Homs  or  Hamath), 
reported  this  to  the  Pharaoh  who  seems  to  have  frustrated  the 
attempt  In  the  next  reign,  however,  both  father  and  son  caused 
infinite  trouble  to  loyal  servants  of  Egypt  like  Rib-Addi,  governor 
of  Gubla  (Gebal). 

It  was,  first,  the  advance  of  the  Hatti  (Hittites)  into  Syria, 
which  began  in  the  time  of  Amen-hotep  III.,  but  became  far  more 
threatening  in  that  of  his  successor,  and  next,  the  resumption  of 
the  second  Arabian  migration,  which  most  seriously  undermined 
the  Egyptian  power  in  Asia.  Of  the  former  we  cannot  speak 
here  (see  Hittites),  except  so  far  as  to  remark  the  Abd- Ashirta 
and  his  son  Aziru,  though  at  first  afraid  of  the  Qatti,  was  after- 
wards clever  enough  to  make  a  treaty  with  their  king,  and,  with 
other  external  powers,  to  attack  the  districts  which  remained 
loyal  to  Egypt  In  vain  did  Rib-Addi  send  touching  appeals 
for  aid  to  the  distant  Pharaoh,  who  was  far  too  much  engaged  in 
his  religious  innovations  to  attend  to  such  messages.  What  most 
interestsusisthementionoftroublesomeinvaderscalledsometimes 
sa-gas  (a  Babylonian  ideogram  meaning  "  robber  "),  sometimes 
Sabiri.  Who  are  these  Qabiri?  Not,  as  was  at  first  thought  by 
some,  specially  the  Israelites,  but  all  those  tribes  of  land-hungry 
nomads  ("  Hebrews  ")  who  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  settled  regions,  and  sought  to  appropriate  it  for 
themselves.  Among  these  we  may  include  not  only  the  Israelites 
or  tribes  which  afterwards  became  Israelitish,  but  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites  and  Edomites.  We  meet  with  the  Sabiri  in  north 
Syria.  Itakkama  writes  thus  to  the  Pharaoh,*^  "Behold, 
Namyawaza  has  surrendered  all  the  cities  of  the  king,  my  lord, 
ta  the  Sa-gas  in  the  land  of  Kadesh  and  in  Ubi.  But  I  wiU  go, 
and  if  thy  gods  and  thy  sun  go  before  me,  I  will  bring  back  the 
cities  to  the  king,  my  lord,  from  the  Uabiri,  to  show  myself 
subject  to  him;  and  I  will  expel  the  Sa-gas."  Similariy  2Umrida, 
king  of  Sidon,  declares,  "  AU  my  cities  which  the  king  has  given 
into  my  hand,  have  come  into  the  hand  of  the  QabirL"*  Nor 
had  Palestine  any  immunity  from  the  Arabian  invaders.  The 
king  of  Jerusalemf  Abd-0iba,  the  second  part  of  whose  name  has 
been  thought  to  represent  the  Hebrew  Yahweh,'  reports  thus  to 
the  Pharaoh,  "  If  (Egyptian)  troops  come  this  year,  lands  and 
princes  will  remain  to  the  king,  my  lord;  but  if  troops  come  not, 
these  lands  and  princes  will  not  renuun  to  the  king,  my  lord.' 
Abd-Siba's  chief  trouble  arose  from  persons  called  Milkili  and 
the  sons  of  Li^aya,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  treason- 
able league  with  the  Ua^biri.  Apparently  this  restless  warrior 
found  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Gina.*  All  these  princes,  however, 
malign  each  other  in  their  letters  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  protest 
their  own  innocence  of  traitorous  intentions.  Namyawaza,  for 
instance,  whom  Itakkama  (see  above)  accuses  of  disloyalty, 
writes  thus  to  the  Pharaoh,  "  Behold,  I  and  my  warriors  and  my 
chariots,  together  with  my  brethren  and  my  Sa-gas,  and  my  Suti'" 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the(royal)  troops,  togo  whithersoever  theking, 
my  lord,  commands."  "  This  petty  prince,  therefore,  sees  no  harm 
in  having  a  band  of  Arabians  for  his  garrison,  as  indeed  Hezekiah 
long  afterwards  had  his  Urbi  to  help  him  against  Sennacherib. 

From  the  same  period  we  have  recently  derived  fresh  and 
important  evidence  as  to  pre-Israelitish  Palestine.  As  soon  as 
the  material  gathered  is  large  enough  to  be  thoroughly  classified 
and  critically  examined,  a  true  history  of  early  Palestine  will  be 
within  measurable  distance.  At  pitsent,  there  are  five  places 
whence  the  new  evidence  has  been  obtained:  x.  Tell-el-Hasy, 
generally  identified  with  the  Lachish  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Excavations  were  made  here  in  1890-1892  by  Flinders  Petrie 
and  Bliss.  2.  Gezer,  plausibly  identified  with  the  Gezer  of  x  Kings 
ix.  x6.*  Here  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  began  excavating  in  1903. 
3.  Tell-e^-^afy,  possibly  the  Gath  of  the  Old  Testament,  6  m.f  rom 
Eleutheropolis.   Here  F.  J.  Bliss  and  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  made 


*  Op.  ciL  No.  X46. 


•  Op.  cil.  No.  X47. 


'  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds,  iii.  p.  16. 

■  Amarna  iMters,  No.  1 80  (xi.  30-24). 

*  Ibid,  No.  164  (xi.  15.18).         ^  Nomads  of  the  Syrian  desert. 

"  Amarna  Letters,  No.  X44  (id.  34-32). 
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some  discoveries  in  1899-1900.  A  complete  examination  of  the 
site,  however,  was  impossible.  4.  Tell-el-Mutasellim,  near 
LejjQn  (Megiddo-Legio).  Schumacher  began  working  here  in 
1903  for  the  German  Palestine  Society.  5.  Taannek,  on  the 
south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  Prof.  Ernst  Sellin  of 
Vienna  was  able  to  do  much  in  a  short  time  (1902-1904).  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  on  the  first  of  these  sites  a  cuneiform 
tablet  belonging  to  the  Amama  series  was  discovered;  at  Gezer, 
a  deed  of  sale;  at  Tell-el-Hasy  the  remains  of  a  Babylonian 
stele,  three  seals,  and  three  cylinders  with  Babylonian  mytho* 
logical  representations;  at  TeU-el-Mutasellim,  a  seal  bearing  a 
Babylonian  legend,  and  at  Taannek,  twelve  tablets  and  frag- 
ments of  tablets  were  found  near  the  fragments  of  the  terra- 
cotta box  in  which  they  were  stored.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  should  have  used 
Babylonian  cuneiform  in  their  own  official  correspondence. 
But  much  beside  tablets  has  been  found  on  these  sites;  primitive 
sanctuaries,  for  instance.  The  splendid  alignment  of  monoliths 
at  Gezer  is  described  in  detail  in  P.E.P.  Quart,  Statement, 
January  1903,  p.  23,  and  July  1903,  p.  219.  There  is  reason, 
as  Maadister  thinks,  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  gradual 
development,  beginning  with  two  small  pillars,  and  gradually 
enlarging  by  later  additions.  There  is  a  smaller  one  at  Tcll-e^ 
§afy.  The  Semitic  cult  of  sacred  standing  stones  is  thus  proved 
to  be  of  great  antiquity;  Sellings  discoveries  at  Taannek  and  those 
of  Bliss  at  Tell-e$-§afy  fully  confirm  this.  Rock-hewn  altars 
have  also  been  found,  illustrating  the  prohibition  in  Ex.  xx. 
25,  26,  and  numerous  jars  with  the  skeletons  of  infants.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  sacrificing  of  children  was  practised  on  a 
large  scale  among  the  Canaanites.  Their  chief  deity  was  Ashtart 
(Astarte) ,  the  goddess  of  fertility.  Numerous  images  of  her  have 
been  found,  but  none  of  the  god  Baal.  The  types  of  the  divine 
form  vary  in  the  different  places.  The  other  images  which  have 
been  found  represent  Egyptian  deities.  We  must  not,  however, 
infer  that  there  was  a  large  Egyptian  element  in  the  Canaanitish 
Pantheon.  What  the  images  do  prove  is  the  large  amount  of 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  the  presence  of 
Egyptians  in  the  subject  country. 

See  the  Tdl-el-Amama  Letters,  ed.by  Winckler,  with  translation 
(1896);  the  reports  of  Macalister  in  the  Pal.  Expl.Fund  Statements 
from  1903  onwards;  Sellin's  report  of  excavations  at  Tell  Tajannek; 

\ssyrio 
Peake  (Manchester  C^nivcrsity,  1905).'  On  Biblical 


also  H.  W.  Hogg,  "  Recent  Assyriolocy,"  &c.,  in  Inaugural  Lectures 
ed.  by  Prof.  A.B.  Peake  (Manchester  University,  1905).  On  Biblical 
questions,  see  Dillmann's  commentaries  and  the  Bible  dictionaries. 


See  further  articles  Palestine;  Jews.  (T.  K.  C.) 

CANACHUS,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon  in  Achaea,  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century  B.C.  He  was  especially  noted  as  the  author 
of  two  great  statues  of  Apollo,  one  in  bronze  made  for  the  temple 
at  Miletus,  and  one  in  cedar  wood  made  for  Thebes.  The  coins 
of  Miletus  furnish  us  with  copies  of  the  former  and  show  the  god 
to  have  held  a  stag  in  one  band  and  a  bow  in  the  other.  The 
rigidity  of  these  works  naturally  impressed  later  critics. 

CANADA.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises  the  northern 
half  of  the  continent  of  North  America  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
excepting  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and 
Newfoundland,  still  a  separate  colony  of  the  Britbh  empire. 
Its  boundary  on  the  south  is  the  parallel  of  latitude  49*^,  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Lake-ofHhe- Woods,  then  a  chain  of  small 
lakes  and  rivers  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Great  Lakes  with 
their  connecting  rivers  to  Cornwall,  on  the  St  Lawrence.  From 
this  eastward  to  the  state  of  Maine  the  boundary  is  an  artificial 
line  nearly  corresponding  to  bt.  45^;  then  an  irregular  line 
partly  determined  by  watersheds  and  rivers  divides  Canada 
from  Maine,  coming  out  on  the  Bay  of  Fimdy.  The  western 
botmdary  is  the  Pacific  on  the  south,  an  irregular  line  a  Tew  miles 
inland  from  the  coast  along  the  "  pan  luuidle  "  of  Alaska  to 
Mount  St  Elias,  and  the  tneridian  of  141*  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
A  somewhat  similar  reUtionship  cuts  ofiF  Canada  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Labrador  belong- 
ing to  Newfoundland. 

Physical  Geography. — In  spite  of  these  restrictions  of  its 
utuxal  coast  line  on  boih  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Canada 


is  admirably  provided  with  harbours  on  both  oceans.  The  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  with  its  much  indented  shores  and  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  supply  endless  haibours,  the 
northern  ones  closed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  but  the  southern  ones 
open  all  the  year  round;  and  on* the  Pacific  British  Columbia 
is  deeply  fringed  with  islands  and  fjords  with  weU-«heltered 
harbours  everywhere,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  unbroken 
shore  of  the  United  States  to  the  south.  The  long  stretches  of 
sheltered  navigation  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  north  of 
Newfoundland  to  Quebec,  and  for  600  m.  on  the  British 
Columbian  coast,  are  of  great  advantage  for  the  coasting  trade 
The  greatly  varied  Arctic  coast  line  of  Canada  with  its  larg<e 
islands,  inlets  and  channels  is  too  much  dogged  with  ice  to  be  of 
much  practical  use,  but  Hudson  Bay,  a  mediterranean  sea  850  ro 
long  from  north  to  south  and  600  m.  wide,  with  its  ouUet  Hudson 
Strait,  has  long  been  navigated  by  trading  ships  and  whalers, 
and  may  become  a  great  outlet  for  the  wheat  of  western  Canada, 
though  dosed  by  ice  except  for  four  months  in  the  summer.  Of 
the  nine  provinces  of  Canada  only  three  have  no  coast  line  on  salt 
water,  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  first  may 
soon  be  extended  to  Hudson  Bay.  Ontario  has  a  seaboard  only 
on  Hudson  Bay's  southern  extension,  James  Bay,  and  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  shallow  harbours  of  the  latter  bay 
will  ever  be  of  much  importance  for  shipping,  though  Churchill 
Harbour  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay  may  become  an  im- 
portant grain  port.  What  Ontario  lacks  in  salt  water  navi- 
gation is,  however,  made  up  by  the  busy  traffic  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  physical  features  of  Canada  are  comparatively  simple, 
and  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  more  than  half  of  its  surface  sloping 
gently  inwards  towards  the  shallow  basin  of  Hudson  Bay,  with 
higher  margins  to  the  south-east  and  south-west  In  the  main 
it  is  a  broad  trough,  wider  towards  the  north  than  towards  the 
south,  and  unsymmetrical,  Hudson  Bay  occupying  mudi  of  its 
north-eastern  part,  while  to  the  west  broad  plains  rise  gradually 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  eastern  member 
of  the  Cordillera  which  follows  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 
The  physical  geography  of  Canada  is  so  dosely  bound  up  with 
its  geology  that  at  least  an  outline  of  the  geological  factors 
involved  in  its  history  is  necessary  to  understand  the  present 
physiography.  The  mountain  structures  originated  in  three 
great  orogcnic  periods,  the  earliest  in  the  Archean,  the  sccotkI  at 
the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  Mesoaotc 
The  Archean  mountain  chains,  which  enclosed  the 
present  region  of  Hudson  Bay,  were  so  andent  that 
they  had  already  been  worn  down  alnK>st  to  a  plain  before  the 
early  Palaeozoic  sediments  were  laid  down.  This  ruling  geok>gicaI 
and  physical  feature  of  the  North  American  continent  has  been 
named  by  E.  Suess  the  "  Canadian  Shield."  Round  it  the 
Palaeozoic  sands  and  clays,  largely  derived  from  its  own  waste, 
were  deposited  as  nearly  horizontal  beds,  in  many  places  still 
almost  undisturbed.  Later  the  sediments  lying  to  the  south-east 
of  this  "  protaxis,"  or  nudeus  of  the  continent,  were  pushed 
against  its  edge  and  raised  into  the  Appalachian  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  however,  extends  only  a  short  distance  into  Canada. 
The  Mcsozoic  sediments  were  almost  entirely  laid  down  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  the  protaxis,  upon  the  fiat-lying  Palaeo- 
zoic rocks,  and  in  the  prairie  region  they  are  still  almost  hori- 
zontal; but  in  the  Cordillera  they  have  been  thrust  up  into  the 
series  of  mountain  chains  characterizing  the  Pacific  coast  region. 
The  youngest  of  these  mountain  chains  is  naturally  the  highest, 
and  the  oldest  one  in  most  places  no  longer  rises  to  heights 
deserving  the  name  of  mountains.  Owing  to  this  unsymmetric 
development  of  North  America  the  main  structural  watershed 
is  towards  its  western  side,  on  the  south  coindding  with  the 
Rocky  Motmtains  proper,  but  to  the  northward  falling  back  to 
ranges  situated  further  west  in  the  same  moimtain  region.  The 
great  central  area  of  Canada  is  drained  towards  Hudson  Bay, 
but  its  two  largest  rivers  have  separate  watersheds,  the  Mackenzie 
flowing  north-west  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  St  Lawrence 
north-east  towards  the  Atlantic,  the  one  to  the  south-west  and 
the  other  to  the  south-east  of  the  Archean  protasis.    Whtk 
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tboe  aacMBt  events  shaped  the  topography  in  a  broad  way,  its 
fisal  devdqpmcpt  was  comparatively  recent,  during  the  glacial 
period,  vfaen  the  kx)ae  materials  were  scoured  from  some  regions 
udgiRad  out  as  boulder  clay,  or  piled  up  as  moraines  in  others; 
and  the  <viginal  water-ways  were  blocked  in  many  places.  The 
retreat  of  the  ice  left  Canada  much  in  its  present  condition 
occpt  for  certain  post-gladal'changes  of  level  which  seem  to  be 
sbH  'm  pcDgresB.  For  this  reason  t^  region  has  a  very  youthful 
tfijMgniAy  with  innumerable  lakes  and  waterfalls  as  evidence 
tlat  the  riven  have  not  long  been  at  work.  The  uneven,  carving 
<2owB  of  the  older  mountain  systems,  especially  that  of  the 
Aldan  protaxis,  and  the  disorderly  scattering  of  ^dal  material 
provide  most  of  the  lake  basins  so  characteristic  of  Canada. 

Uka  ami  Xhtrs. — As  a  result  of  the  geological  causes  just 
Botioned  many  parts  of  Canada  are  lavishly  strewn  with  lakes 
of  ail  Bses  and  shapes,  from  bodies  of  water  hundreds  of  miles 
loDg  and  a  thousand  feet  deep  to  ponds  lost  to  sight  in  the  forest. 
Thoosaadsof  these  lakes  have  hcax  mapped  more  or  less  carefully, 
iid  every  new  survey  brings  to  light  small  lakes  hitherto  un- 
kao«n  to  the  white  man.  For  numbers  they  can  be  compared 
oalj  vith  those  of  Finland  and  Scandinavia  in  Europe,  and  for 
axt  vith  those  of  eastern  Africa;  but  for  the  great  extent  of 
iaie-fined  country  there  is  no  comparison.  From  the  map  it 
viS  be  Dotkcd  that  the  largest  and  most  thickly  strewn  lakes 
ocoor  within  £ve  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  befeog  to  the  Archean  protaxis  or  project  beyond  its  edges 
ialo  the  Palaeosoic  sedimentary  rocks  which  lean  against  it. 
The  most  famous  of  the  lakes  are  those  of  the  St  Lawrence 
system,  which  form  part  of  this  southern  boundary  of  Canada 
aad  are  shared  with  the  United  States;  but  many  others  have 
the  right  to  be  called  "  Great  Lakes  "  from  their  magnitude. 
There  are  nine  others  which  have  a  length  of  more  than  zoo  m., 
ad  thirty-five  which  are  more  than  50  m.  long.  Within  the 
Arckan  ptotazis  they  are  of  the  most  v^ed  shapes,  since  they 
rquesent  merdy  portions  of  the  irregular  surface  inundated  by 
soeic  moraxnk  dam  at  the  lowest  point.  Comparatively  few 
ka-ve  simple  outlines  and  an  tmbroken  surface  of  water,  the  great 
aajority  running  into  kmg  irregular  bays  and  containing  many 
i&lttds,  sometiipes  even  thousands  in  number,  as  in  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lak^of -the- Woods.  In  the  CordOleran  region  on  the 
ether  hand  the  lakes  are  long,  narrow  and  deep,  in  reality  sections 
of  mountain  valleys  occupied  by  fresh  water,  just  as  the  fjords 
of  t^  adjoining  coast  arc  valleys  occupied  by  the  sea.  The  lakes 
d  t2)e  different  regions  present  the  same  features  as  the  nearest 
10  oasts  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  majority  of  the  lakes  have 
nxiy  shores  and  islands  and  great  variety  of  depth,  many  of  the 
uaafler  ones,  howevnr,  are  rimmed  with  marshes  and  are  slowly 
iiljtg  Tq>  with  vegetable  matter,  ultimately  becoming  peat  bogs, 
*J>e  musJtets  of  the  Indian.  Most  of  Canada  is  so  wdl  watered 
t^t  ihe  lakes  have  outlets  and  are  kept  fresh,  but  there  are  a  few 
saall  lakes  in  southern  Saskatchewan,  e.g.  the  Quill  and  Old 
Vnnes  lakes,  in  regions  arid  enough  to  require  no  outlets.  In 
i:cb  cases  the  watos  are  alkaline,  and  contain  various  salts  in 
s&:aKm  which  are  deposited  as  a  white  rim  round  the  basin 
'^vards  the  end  of  the  summer  when  the  amount  of  water  has 
^  greatly  reduced  by  evaporation.  It  is  Interesting  to  find 
cuidaie  i^nts,  such  as  the  samphire,  growing  on  their  shores 
I  *.isKsaad  miks  from  the  sea  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
'•^mt  it.  In  many  cases  the  lakes  of  Canada  simply  spill  over 
t:  *Jie  kmcst  point  from  one  basin  into  the  next  below,  making 
^a  of  lakes  with  no  long  or  well-defined  channels  between, 
vace  in  so  ycung  a  country  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  the 
t-nn  to  have  carved  wide  valleys.  Thus  canoe  navigation  may 
honied  on  for  hundreds  of  miles,  with  here  and  there  a  water- 
aS  er  a  rapid  requiring  a  portage  of  a  few  hundred  yards  or  at 
sott  a  mfle  or  two.  The  river  systems  arc  therefore  in  many 
czsei  complex  and  tortuous,  and  very  often  the  successive 
~.3Mcthig  finks  between  the  lakes  receive  different  names.  The 
^b:  exanq>le  of  this  is  the  familiar  one  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which 
cuy  be  saiid  to  begin  as  Nipigon  river  and  to  take  the  names  St 
^la/s,  St  Clair,  Detroit  and  Niagara,  before  finally  flowing 
^sm,  lake  Ontario  to  the  sea  under  its  proper  name.  As  these 


lakes  are  great  reservoirs  and  settling  basins,  the  rivers  which 
empty  them  are  unusually  steady  in  level  and  contain  beautifully 
clear  water.  The  St  Lawrence  varies  only  a  few  feet  in  the  year 
and  always  has  pelludd  bltush-green  water,  while  the  Mississippi, 
whose  tributaries  begin  only  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  varies  40  ft.  or  more  between  high-  and  low-water  and  is 
loaded  with  mud.  The  St  Lawrence  is  far  the  most  important 
Canadian  river  from  the  historic  and  economic  points  of  view, 
since  it  provided  the  main  artery  of  exploration  in  early  days,  and 
with  its  canals  past  rapids  and  between  lakes  still  serves  as  a 
great  highway  of  trade  between  the  interior  of  the  continent  and 
the  seaports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  It  is  probable  that 
politically  Canada  would  have  followed  the  course  of  the  States 
to  the  south  but  for  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  with  widdy 
extended  trading  posts  along  the  easily  ascended  channd  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  so  that  this  river  was  the 
ultimate  bond  of  union  between  Canada  and  the  empire. 

North  of  the  divide  between  the  St  Lawrence  system  and 
Hudson  Bay  there  are  many  large  rivers  converging  on  that 
inland  sea,  such  as  Whale  river.  Big  river.  East  Main,  Rupert 
and  Nottaway  rivers  coming  in  from  Ungava  and  northern 
Quebec;  Moose  and  Albany  rivers  with  important  tributaries 
from  northern  Ontario;  and  Severn,  Nelson  and  Churchill 
rivers  from  the  south-west  All  of  these  are  rapid  and  shallow, 
affording  navigation  only  for  canoes;  but  the  largest  of  them, 
Nelson  river,  drains  the  great  Manitoban  lakes,  Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis  and  Manitoba,  which  are  frequented  by  steamers, 
and  receive  the  waters  of  Lake-of-the- Woods,  Lake  Seul  and 
many  others  emptying  into  Winnipeg  river  from  Ontario;  of 
Red  river  coming  in  from  the  United  States  to  the  south;  and 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western 
prairie  provinces  drained  by  the  great  Saskatchewan  river.  The 
paralld  of  49**  approximatdy  separates  the  Saskatchewan  waters 
from  the  streams  going  south  to  the  Missouri,  though  a  few 
small  tributaries  of  the  latter  river  b^n  on  Canadian  territory. 

The  northern  part  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  much  of 
northern  British  Columbia  are  drained  through  the  Athabasca 
and  Peace  rivers,  first  north-eastwards  towards  Athabasca  Lake, 
then  north  through  Slave  river  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  finally 
north-west  through  Mackenzie  river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  .If 
measured  to  the  head  of  Peace  river  the  Mackenzie  has  a  length 
of  more  than  2000  m.,  and  it  provides  more  than  1000  m.  of 
navigation  for  stem-whed  steamers.  Unfortimatdy,  like  other 
northward-flowing  rivers,  it  does  not  lead  down  to  a  frequented 
sea,  and  so  bears  little  traffic  except  for  the  northern  fur-trading 
posts.  The  Mackenzie  forms  a  large  but  little-known  ddta  in 
lat  69*,  and  in  its  flood  season  the  head-waters  pour  down  their 
torrents  before  the  thick  ice  of  the  lower  part  with  its  severer 
climate  has  yet  given  way,  piling  up  the  ice  in  great  barriers  and 
giving  rise  to  widespread  floods  along  the  lower  reaches.  Similar 
flooding  takes  place  in  several  other  important  northward-flowing 
rivers  in  Canada,  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal  affording  the 
best-known  instance.  Second  among  the  great  north-western 
rivers  is  the  Yukon,  which  begins  its  course  about  18  m. 
from  tide-water  on  an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  2800  ft  above  the  sea 
and  just  within  the  Canadian  border.  It  flows  first  to  the  north, 
then  to  the  north-west,  passing  out  of  the  Yukon  territory  into 
Alaska,  and  then  south-west,  ending  in  Bering  Sea,  the  northward 
projection  of  the  Pacific,  3000  m.  from  its  head-waters.  Of 
its  course  1800  m.  are  continuously  navigable  for  suitable 
steamers,  so  that  most  of  the  traffic  connected  with  the  rich 
Klondike  gold-fidds  passes  over  its  waters.  The  rest  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  pass  through  British  Columbia 
and  are  much  shorter,  though  the  two  southern  ones  carry  a 
great  volume  of  water  owing  to  the  heavy  precipitation  of  snow 
and  rain  in  the  Cordilleran  region.  The  Columbia  is  the  largest, 
but  after  flowing  north-west  and  then  south  for  about  400  m., 
it  passes  into  the  United  States.  With  its  expansions,  the 
narrow  and  deep  Arrow  lakes,  it  is  an  important  waterway  in  the 
Kootenay  region.  The  Fraser,  next  in  size  but  farther  north, 
follows  a  similar  course,  entering  the  sea  at  Vancouver;  while 
the  Skeena  and  Stikine  in  northern  British  Columbia  are  much 
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shorter  and  smaller,  owing  to  the  encroadiments  of  Peace  and 
Liard  rivers, tributaries  of  the  Nelson,  on  the  Cordilleran  territory. 
All  of  these  rivers  are  waterways  of  some  importance  in  their 
lower  course,  and  are  navigated  by  powerful  stem-wheel  boats 
supplying  the  posts  and  mining  camps  of  the  interior  with  their 
requirements.  In  most  cases  they  reach  the  coast  through  deep 
valleys  or  profound  canyons,  and  the  transcontinental  railways 
find  their  way  beside  them,  the  Canadian  Pacific  following  at 
first  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  near  its  great  bend,  and  after- 
wards Thompson  river  and  the  Eraser;  while  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  makes  use  of  the  valley  of  the  Skeena  and  its  tributaries. 
The  divide  between  the  rivers  flowing  west  and  those  flowing 
cast  and  north  is  very  sharp  in  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  there  are  two  lakes,  the  Committee's  Punch  Bowl  and 
Fortress  Lake,  right  astride  of  it,  sending  their  wateis  both  east 
and  west;  and  there  is  a  mountain  somewhat  south  of  Fortress 
Lake  whose  melting  snows  drain  in  three  directions  into  tribu- 
taries of  the  Columbia,  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Athabasca, 
so  that  they  are  distributed  between  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic 
(Hudson  Bay)  and  the  Arctic  Oceans.  The  divide  between  the 
St  Lawrence  and  Hudson  Bay  in  eastern  Canada  also  presents 
one  or  two  lakes  draining  each  way,  but  in  a  much  less  striking 
position,  since  the  water-parting  is  fiat  and  boggy  instead  of 
being  a  lofty  range  of  mountains.  The  rivers  of  Canada,  except 
the  St  Lawrence,  are  losing  their  importance  as  means  of  com- 
munication from  year  to  year,  as  railways  spread  over  the 
interior  and  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific;  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  physical  geographer  there  are  few  things 
more  remarkable  than  the  intricate  and  comprehensive  way  in 
which  they  drain  the  country.  As  most  of  the  Canadian  rivers 
have  waterfalls  on  their  course,  they  must  become  of  more 
and  more  importance  as  sources  of  power.  The  St  Lawrence 
system,  for  instance,  generates  many  thousand  horse-power  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Niagara  and  the  Lachine  rapids.  All  the 
la.rger  cities  of  Canada  make  use  of  water  power  in  this  way,  and 
many  new  enterprises  of  the  kind  are  projected  in  eastcni 
Canada;  but  the  thousands  of  feet  of  fall  of  the  rivers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  are  still  almost  untouched,  though  they 
will  some  day  find  use  in  manufactures  like  those  of  Switzerland. 
The  Arckean  Protaxis. — ^The  broad  geological  and  geographical 
relationships  of  the  country  have  already  been  outlined,  but  the 
more  important  sub-divisions  may  now  be  taken  up  with  more 
detail,  and  for  that  purpose  five  areas  may  be  distinguished, 
much  the  largest  being  the  Archean  protaxis,  covering  about 
2,000,000  sq.  m.  It  includes  Labrador,  Ungava  and  most  of 
Quebec  on  the  east,  northern  Ontario  on  the  south;  and  the 
western  boundary  runs  from  Lake-of-the-Woods  north-west  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river.  The 
southern  parts  of  the  Arctic  islands,  especially  Banksland, 
belong  to  it  also.  This  vast  area,  shaped  like  a  broad-limbed 
V  or  U,  with  Hudson  Bay  in  the  centre,  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
monotonous  and  barren  Laurentian  gneiss  and  granite;  but 
scattered  through  it  are  important  stretches  of  Keewatin  and 
Huronian  rocks  intricately  folded  as  syndines  in  the  gneiss,  as 
suggested  earlier,  the  bases  of  andent  mountain  ranges.  The 
Keewatin  and  Huronian,  consisting  of  greenstones,  schists  and 
more  or  less  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks,  are  of  special 
interest  for  their  ore  deposits,  which  include  most  of  the  important 
metals,  particularly  iron,  nickel,  copper  and  silver.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  protaxis  is  now  being  opened  up  by  railways,  but 
the  far  greater  northern  part  is  known  only  along  the  lakes  and 
rivers  which  are  navigable  by  canoe.  Though  once  consisting 
of  great  mountain  ranges  there  are  now  no  lofty  elevations 
in  the  region  except  along  the  Atlantic  border  in  Labrador, 
where  summits  of  the  Nachvak  Mountains  are  said  to  reach 
6000  ft.  or  more.  In  every  other  part  the  surface  is  hilly  or 
mammilated,  the  harder  rocks,  such  as  granite  or  greenstone, 
rising  a$  rounded  knobs,  or  in  the  case  of  schists  forming  narrow 
ridges,  while  the  softer  parts  form  valleys  generally  floored  with 
lakes.  From  the  summit  of  any  of  the  higher  hills  one  sees  that 
the  region  is  really  a  somewhat  dissected  plain,  for  all  the  hills 
rise  to  about  the  same  level  with  a  uniform  skyline  at  the  horizon. 


The  Archean  protaxis  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  plateau,  but 
probably  half  of  it  falls  below  1000  ft.  The  lowland  part  includes 
from  100  to  500  m.  all  round  the  shore  of  Hudsni  Bay,  and 
extends  south-west  to  the  edge  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  on  Lake 
Winnif>cg.  Outwards  from  the  bay  the  level  rises  slowly  to  an 
average  of  about  1500  ft.,  but  seldom  reaches  2000  ft.  ezocpt  at 
a  few  points  near  Lake  Superior  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Labrador.  In  most  parts  the  Laurentian  hills  are  bare  rockes 
nunUontUes  scoured  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age,  but  a  broad 
band  of  clay  land  extends  across  northern  Quebec  and  Ontario 
just  north  of  the  divide.  The  edges  of  the  protaxis  are  in  general 
its  highest  parts,  and  the  rivers  flowing  outwards  often  have  a 
descent  of  several  hundred  feet  in  a  few  miles  towards  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  St  Lawrence  or  the  Atlantic,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  cut  back  deep  gorges  or  canyons  into  the  tableland.  Tht 
waterfalls  are  utilized  at  a  few  points  to  work  up  into  wood  pulp 
the  forests  of  spruce  which  cover  much  of  Labrador,  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  Most  of  the  pine  that  formerly  grew  on  the  Archean 
at  the  northern  fringe  of  the  settlements  has  been  cut,  but  the 
lumberouin  is  still  .advandng  northwards  and  approaching  the 
northern  limit  of  the  famous  Canadian  white  pine  forests,  beyorxi 
which  spruces,  tamarack  O&nrli)  &nd  poplar  are  the  prevalent 
trees.  As  one  advances  northward  the  timber  grows  smaller  and 
includes  fewer  species  of  trees,  and  finally  the  timber  line  is 
reached,  near  Churchill  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
somewhat  farther  south  on  the  Labrador  side.  Beyond  this  to 
the  north  are  the  "  barren  grounds  "  on  which  herds  of  caribou 
(reindeer)  and  musk  ox  pasture,  migrating  from  north  to  south 
according  to  the  season.  There  are  no  permanent  ice  sheets 
known  on  'the  mainland  of  north-eastern  Canada,  but  some  of 
the  larger  isbnds  to  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Straits  are 
partially  covered  with  glaciera  on  their  higher  points.  Unless 
by  its  mineral  resotirces,  of  whidi  scarcely  anything  is  known, 
the  barren  grounds  can  never  support  a  white  population  and 
have  little  to  tempt  even  the  Indian  or  Eskimo,  who  visit  it 
occasiormlly  in  summer  to  hunt  the  deer  in  their  migrations. 

The  Acadian  Region. — ^The  "  maritime  provinces  "  of  eastern 
Canada,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  arxi  Prince 
Edward  Island,  may  be  considered  together;  arxl  to  these 
provinces  as  politically  bounded  may  be  added,  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  the  analogous  south-eastern  part  of  Quebec— the 
entire  area  being  designated  the  Acadian  region.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  eastern  part  of  Canada,  with  a  very  irregular  and 
extended  coast-line  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  northern  continuation  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain  system  that  runs  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  rocks  underlying  it  have  been  subjected 
to  successive  foldings  and  crumplings  by  forces  acting  diiefly 
from  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  Ckean,  with  alternating  pro- 
longed periods  of  waste  and  denudation.  The  main  axis  of 
disturbance  and  the  highest  remaining  land  runs  through  the 
south-eastern  part  of  (^ebec,forming  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains, 
and  termiiuitcs  in  the  Gasp£  peninsula  as  the  Shickshock 
Mountains.  The  first -named  seldom  exceed  1500  ft.  in  height, 
but  the  Shickshocks  rise  above  3000  ft.  The  province  of  New 
Brunswick  exhibits  approximately  parallel  but  subordinate 
ridges,  with  wide  intervening  areas  of  nearly  flat  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  connected 
by  a  narrow  neck  with  NeVtr  Brunswick,  is  formed  by  still  another 
and  more  definite  system  of  parallel  ridges,  deeply  fretted  on 
all  sides  by  bays  and  harbour?.  A  series  of  quartzites  and  slates 
referred  to  the  Cambrian,  and  holding  numerous  arul  important 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  characterize  its  Atlantic  or  south- 
eastern side,  while  valuable  coal-fields  occur  in  Cape  Breton  and 
on  parts  of  its  shores  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  a  large  area,  but 
the  coal  seams  so  far  developed  are  thin  and  unimportant. 
Metalliferous  ores  of  various  kinds  occur  both  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  in  this  province,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  already 
mentioned,  have  not  yet  become  the  objects  of  important 
industries.  Copper  and  asbestos  are  the  principal  mineral 
products  of  that  part  of  (^ebec  included  in  the  region  ix>w  under 
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desa^ckn^  althom^  numy  other  minenb  axe  known  and 
aJzctdy  worked,  to  some  extent.  Extensive  tracts  of  good  arable 
lajid  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Acadian  region.  Its  surface  was 
(stgisaQy  almost  entirely  wooded,  and  the  products  of  the 
kmst  aatinne  to  hold  a  prominent  place.  Prince  Edward 
Uaod,  the  smallest  province  of  Canada,  is  low  and  undulating, 
based  on  Permo-Carboniferous  and  Tdasstc  rocks  affording 
z  red  and  very  fertile  soil,  much  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 

Tit  Si  LawrtMU  Plain.— Ab  the  St  Lawrence  invited  the 
ciriiest  settkn  to  Canada  and  gave  the  easiest  communication 
witii  the  Old  World,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  wealthiest 
iad  most  populous  part  of  the  coimtry  on  its  shores  and  near  the 
Great  Lakes  which  it  leads  up  to;  uid  this  early  development 
V3S  greatly  helped  by  the  flat  a^  fertile  plain  which  follovni 
It  inland  for  over  600  m.  from  the  city  of  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron. 
TIu  affcmis  the  largest  stretch  of  arable  liuid  in  eastern  Caiuida, 
bchiding  the  southern  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  with  an 
area  of  some  38,000  sq.  m.  In  Quebec  the  chief  portion  is  south 
d  the  St  Lawrence  on  the  low  plain  extending  from  Montreal 
to  ibe  mountains  of  the  *'  Eastern  Townships,"  while  in  Ontario 
H  ozends  from  the  Archean  on  the  nnrth  to  the  St  Lawrence 
ud  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron.  The  whole  region  is 
.adoiain  by  nearly  horizontal  and  undisturbed  rocks  of  the 
PiJaeozoic  from  the  Devonian  downward.  Superimposed  on 
these  rocks  are  Pleistocene  boulder  day,  and  clay  and  sand 
(^posited  in  post-glacial  lakes  or  an  extension  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  Though  petroleum  and  salt  ocnir  in  the  south- 
vest  peninsula  of  Ontario,  metalliferous  deposits  are  wanting,  and 
tiie  leai  wealth  of  this  district  lies  in  its  soil  and  dimate,  which 
permit  the  growth  of  all  the  products  of  temperate  regions. 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron  with  the 
Hofa:  northern  margin  of  Lake  Superior  bathe  the  foot  of  the 
Uoreatian  plateau,  which  rises  directly  from  these  lakes;  so 
that  the  older  fertile  lands  of  the  country  with  their  numerous 
d'jes  and  largdy-developed  manufactures  are  cut  off  by  an 
dc^-ated,  rocky  and  mostly  forest-covered  tract  of  the  Archean 
Inm  the  newer  and  far  more  extensive  farm  lands  of  the  west. 
Fcr  stany  years  this  southern  projection  of  the  northern  wilder* 
va  was  ^panned  by  only  one  railway,  and  offered  a  serious 
krdninre  to  the  devdopment  of  the  regions  beyond;  but 
seiikments  are  now  spreading  to  the  north  and  rapidly  filling 
bf  iht  gap  between  east  and  west. 

Tie  InUriar  Cffnlinenial  Plain.— -Vaaani  westward  by  rafl 
ina  the  forest-covered  Archean  with  its  rugged  granite  hills, 
±e  iat  prairie  of  Manitoba  with  its  rich  grasses  and  multitude  of 
tcmta  comes  as  a  very  striking  contrast,  introducing  the  Interior 
Cestinental  plain  in  its  most  typical  devdopment  This  great 
pain  runs  north-westward  between  the  border  of  the  Ardiean 
?Mtms  and  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  induding  most 
d  Hanitoba,  the  southern  part  <k  Saskatchewan  and  most  of 
A^ixxta.  At  the  international  boundary  in  laL  49**  it  is  800  m. 
*!de.  bat  in  Iat  56**  it  has  narrowed  to  400  m.  in  width,  and  to 
\^  aorth  of  Iat  6  3*  it  is  still  luuTower  and  somewhat  interrupted , 
^  pceservcs  its  main  physical  features  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
ib^xi  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  This  interior  phiin  of  the 
Cfstiacnt  represents  the  area  of  the  andent  sea  by  which  it  was 
otr^ed  in  Mcsozoic  times,  with  a  more  andent  margin  towards 
\^  Borth-west  against  the  Archean,  where  undisttirbed  Ume- 
raoa  and  other  rocks  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rest  upon 
'M  downward  dope  of  the  Laurentian  Shidd.  Most  of  the  plains 
vt  oderlam  by  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  shales  and 
ii'jkuma  lying  nearly  unaltered  and  undisturbed  where  they 
vcre  deposited,  althotigh  now  raised  far  above  sea-level,  par- 
'^=.l3riy  along  the  border  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  they 
^'re  thrust  op  into  foot-hiUs  when  the  range  itself  was  raised. 
TacK  strata  have  been  subjected  to  great  denudation,  but  owing 
tj  tiaa  comparatively  soft  character  this  has  been,  in  the  main, 
c'cjIj  unifomi,  and  has  produced  no  very  bold  features  of 
^e^  Coal  and  lignitic  coal  are  the  prindpal  economic  minerals 
Bt:  with  in  this  central  plain,  though  natural  gas  occurs  and  is 
^«i  to  tse  near  Medidne  Hat,  and  "  tar  sands  "  along  the  north- 
txsitn  edge  of  the  Cretaceous  indicate  the  presence  of  petroleum. 
V.  a» 


Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  vast  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  now  rapidly 
filling  up  with  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  grassy 
uplands  in  the  foot-hill  region  affording  perennial  pasturage  for 
the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  of  the  randwr.  Though  the  region 
is  spo^Len  of  as  a  i^ain  there  are  really  great  differences  of  levd 
between  the  highest  parts  in  south-western  Alberta,  4500  ft 
above  the  sea,  and  the  lowest  in  the  region  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
where  the  prairie  is  at  an  elevation  of  only  800  ft  The  very 
fiat  and  rich  prairie  near  Winnipeg  is  the  former  bed  of  the  glacial 
Lake  Agassis;  but  most  of  the  prairie  to  the  west  is  of  a  gently 
rolling  character  and  there  are  two  rather  abrupt  breaks  in  the 
plain,  the  most  westerly  one  recdving  the  name  of  the  Missouri 
Coteau.  The  first  step  represents  a  rise  to  x6oo  ft,  and  the 
second  to  3000  ft.  on  an  average.  In  so  flat  a  countryanyeleva-i 
tion  of  a  few  hundred  feet  is  remarkable  and  is  called  a  mountain, 
so  that  Manitoba  has  its  Duck  and  Riding  mountains.  More 
important  than  the  hiUs  are  the  narrow  and  often  rather  deep 
river  valleys  cut  bdow  the  general  levd,  exposing  the  soft  rocks 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  in  many  places  seams  of  lignite.  When 
not  too  deep  the  river  channels  may  be  traced  from  afar  across 
the  prairie  by  the  winding  band  of  trees  growing  beside  the  water. 
The  treeless  part  of  the  plains,  the  prairie  proper,  has  a  triangular 
shape  with  an  area  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  North 
of  the  Saskatchewan  river  groves  or  "  bluffs  "  of  trees  begin, 
and  somewhat  farther  north  the  plains  are  generally  wooded, 
because  of  the  slightly  more  humid  dimate.  It  has  been  proved, 
however,  that  certain  kinds  of  trees  if  protected  will  grow  also 
on  the  prairie,  as  may  be  seen  around  many  of  the  older  farm- 
steads. In  the  central  southern  regions  the  climate  isarid  enough 
to  permit  of  "  alkaline  "  ponds  and  lakes,  which  may  completely 
dry  up  in  summer,  and  where  a  supply  of  drinking-water  is  often 
hard  to  obtain,  though  the  land  itself  is  fertile. 

The  CordHleran  Belt. — ^The  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  a  whole, 
best  named  the  Cordillera  or  Cordilleran  belt,  indudes  several 
paralld  ranges  of  mountains  of  different  structures  and  ages, 
the  eastern  one  constituting  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper. 
This  band  of  mountains  400  m.  wide  covers  towards  the  south 
almost  all  of  British  Coltunbia  and  a  strip  of  Alberta  east  of  the 
watershed,  and  towards  the  north  forms  the  whole  of  the  Yukon 
Territory.  While  it  is  throtighout  essentially  a  mountainous 
country,  very  complicated  in  its  orographic  features  and  inter- 
locking river  systems,  two  prindpal  mountain  axes  form  its 
ruling  feattucs — the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  above  referred 
to,  and  the  Coast  Ranges.  Between  them  are  many  other 
ranges  .shorter  and  less  regular  in  trend,  such  as  the  Selkirk 
Mountains,  the  Gold  Ranges  and  the  Caribou  Motmtains. 
There  is  also  in  the  southern  inland  r^on  an  interior  plateau, 
once  probably  a  penei^ain,  but  now  elevated  and  greatly  dissected 
by  river  valleys,  which  extends  north-westward  for  500  m.  with  a 
width  of  about  xoo  m.  and  affords  the  largest  areas  of  arable 
and  pasture  land  in  British  Columbia.  Similar  wide  tracts  of 
less  broken  country  occur,  after  a  mountainous  interruption,  in 
northern  British  Columbia  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Yukon 
Territory,  where  wide  valleys  and  rolling  hills  alternate  with 
short  mountain  ranges  of  no  great  altitude.  The  Pacific  border 
of  the  coast  range  of  British  Cdiunbia  is  ragged  with  fjords  and 
channels,  where  Urge  steamers  may  go  50  or  100  m.  inland 
between  mountainous  walls  as  on  the  coast  of  Norway;-  and 
there  is  also  a  bordering  mountain  system  parUy  submerged 
forming  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
The  highest  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  in  Canada  are  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  boundary  separating  Alaska  from  the  Yukon 
Territory,  the  meridian  of  141°,  and  they  include  Mount  Logan 
(19,540  It.)  and  Mount  St  Elias  (18,000  ft.),  while  the  highest 
peak  in  North  America,  Mount  McKinley  (20,000  ft.),  is  not  far 
to  the  north-west  in  Alaska.  This  knot  of  very  lofty  moimtains, 
with  Mount  Fairweather  and  some  others,  all  snowy  and  glacier- 
dad  for  almost  their  whole  height,  are  quite  isolated  from  the 
highest  points  of  the  Rocky  Motmtains  proper,  which  are  1000  m. 
to  the  south-east  Near  the  height  of  land  between  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  there  are  many  peaks  which  rise  from 
10,000  to  12,000  ft  above  sea-levd,  the  highest  which  has  been 
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carefully  meaaured  being  Mount  Robson  (13.700  ft).  The  next 
range  to  the  east,  the  Selkixks,  has  several  summits  that  reach 
10,000  ft  or  over,  while  the  Coast  Ranges  scarcely  go  beyond 
9000  ft    The  snow  line  in  the  south  is  from  7500  to  9000  ft 
above  sea-levd,  being  lower  on  the  Pacific  side  where  the  heaviest 
snowfall  comes  in  winter  than  on  the  drier  northnsastem  side. 
The  snow  line  gradually  sinks  as  one  advances  north-west, 
reaching  only  2000  or  3000  ft  on  the  Alaskan  coast    The 
Rockies  and  Selkirks  support  thousands  of  gUdexs,  mostly  not 
very  large,  but  having  some  50  or  xoo  sq.  m.  of  snowfield.   All 
the  gUders  are  now  in  retreat,  with  old  tree-covered  moraines, 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  lower  down  the  valley.     The 
timber  line  is  at  about  7500  f.t.  in  southern  British  Columbia  and 
4000  ft  in  the  interior  of  the  Yukon  Territory.   On  the  westward 
slopes,  espedally  of  the  Selkirks  and  Coast  Ranges,  vegetation  is 
almost  tropical  in  its  density  and  luxuriance,  the  giant  cedar 
and  the  Douglas  fir  sometimes  having  diameters  of  xo  ft  or  more 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  150  ft  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
ranges  the  forest  is  much  thinner,  and  on  the  interior  pUteau 
and  in  many  of  the  valleys  largely  gives  way  to  open  grass  land. 
The  several  ranges  <^  the  Cordillera  show  very  different  tjrpes  of 
structure  and  were  formed  at  different  ages,  the  Sdkirks  with 
their  core  of  pre-Cambrian  granite,  gneiss  and  schists  coming 
first,  then  the  Coast  Ranges,  which  seem  to  have  been  deyated 
in  Cretaceous  times,  formed  mainly  by  a  great  upwelling  of 
granite  and  diorite  as  bathoUths  along  the  margin  of  the  continent 
and  sedimentary  rocks  lying  as  remnants  on  their  flanks;   and 
finally  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Laramie  or  early  Eocene, 
after  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous.   This  latest  and  also  highest 
range  was  formed  by  tremendous  thrusts  from  the  Padfic  side, 
crumpling  and  folding  the  ancient  sedimentary  rocks,  which  nm 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  faulting  them  along 
overturned  folds.    The  outer  ranges  in  Alberta  have  usually 
the  form  of  tUted  blocks  with  a  steep  cliff  towards  the  north-east 
and  a  gentler  slope,  corresponding  to  the  dip  of  the  beds,  towards 
the  south-west  Near  the  centre  of  the  range  there  are  broader 
foldings,  carved  into  castle  and  cathedral  shapes.    The  most 
casteriy  range  has  been  shown  to  have  been  actually  pushed 
7  m.  out  upon  the  prairies.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper  no 
eruptive  rocks  have  broken  through,  so  that  no  ore  deposits  of 
importance  are  known  from  them,  but  in  the  Creta(xous  syn- 
clines  which  they  enclose  valuable  coal  basins  exist    Coal  of  a 
bituminous  and  also  semi-anthradte  kind  is  produced,  the  best 
mined  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent,  the  coking  coals  of 
the  Femie  r^on  supplying  the  fuel  of  the  great  metal  piining 
districts  of  the  Kootenays  in  British  Columbia,  and  of  Montana 
and  other  states  to  the  south.   The  Selkirks  and  Gold  Ranges 
west  of  the  Rockies,  with  their  great  areas  of  eruptive*rocks, 
both  andcnt  and  modem,  indude  most  of  the  important  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  which  give  British  Columbia  its 
leadership  among  the  Canadian  provinces  as  a  producer  of  metals. 
In  early  days  the  placer  gold  mines  of  the  Columbia,  Fraser 
and  Caribou  attracted  miners  from  everywhere,  but  these  have 
declined,  and  lode  mines  supply  most  of  the  gold  as  well  as  the 
other  metals.  The  Coast  Ranges  and  islands  also  include  many 
mines,  espedally  of  copper,  but  up  to  the  present  of  less  value 
than  those  inl^md.     Most  of  the  mining  development  is  in 
southern  British  Columbia,  where  a  network  of  railways  and 
waterways  gives  easy  access;   but  as  means  of  communication 
improve  to  the  north  a  similar  development  may  be  looked  for 
there.    The  Atlin  and  White  Horse  regions  in  northern  British 
Columbia  and  southern  Yukon  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  the  Klonc^e  placers  still  farther  north  have   furnished 
many  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  gold.  Summing  up  the 
economic  features  of  the  Cordilleran  belt,  it  includes  many  of 
the  best  coal-mines  and  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  gold, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc  of  the  Dominion,  while  in  silver,  nickel  and 
iron  Ontario  takes  the  lead.  When  its  vast  area  stretching  from 
the  international  boundary  to  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  is  opened 
up,  it  may  be  expected  to  prove  the  counterpart  of  the  great 
mining  region  of  the  Cordillera  in  the  United  States  to  the 
south. 


ClimcU. — In  a  country  like  Canada  ran^ng  from  lat.  42* 
to  the  Arctic  regions  and  touching  three  oceans,  there  must 
be  great  variations  of  climate.   If  placed  upon  Europe  it  would 
extend  from  Rome  to  the  North  Cape,  but  latitude  is  of  cour^ 
only  one  of  the  factors  influencing  climate,  the  arrangement  of 
the  ocean  currents  and  of  the  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure 
making  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  dinuites  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.    In  reality  the  Padfic  coast  of  Canada, 
rather  than  the  Atlantic  coast,  should  be  compared  with  western 
Europe,  the  south-west  ^corner  of  British  Columbia,  in  lat  48* 
to  50^  having  a  climate  very  similar  to  the  southern  coast  of 
England.  In  Canada  the  isotherms  by  no  means  ftrflow  parallels 
of  latitude,  especially  in  summer  when  in  the  western  half  of  the 
country  they  run  nearly  north-west  and  south-east,  so  that  the 
average  temperature  of  55"  is  found  about  on  the  Arctic  circle 
in  the  Mackenzie  river  valley,  in  lat.  50"  near  the  Lakc-^f-the- 
Woods,  ill  lat  55*  at  the  northern  end  of  James  Bay,  and  in 
lat  49*  on  Anticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  proximity 
of  the  sea  or  of  great  lakes,  the  elevation  and  the  direction  of 
mountain  chains,  the  usual  path  of  storms  and  of  prevalent 
winds,  and  the  rdative  length  of  day  and  amount  of  sunshine  in 
summer  and  winter  aU  have  thdr  effect  on  different  parts  of 
Canada.     One  cannot, even  describe  the  climate  of  a  single 
province,  like  Ontario  or  British  Columbia,  as  a  unit  as  it  varies 
so  greatly  in  different  parts.  Details  should  therefore  be  sought 
in  articles  on  the  separate  provinces.  In  eastern  Canada  Unga\-a 
and  Labrador  are  very  chill  and  inhospitable,  owing  largely 
to  the  iceberg-laden  current  sweeping  down  the  coast  from 
Davis  Strait,  bringing  fogs  and  long  snowy  winters  and  a 
temperature  for  the  year  much  bdow  the  freezing-point  South 
of  the  Gidf  of  St  Lawrence,  however,  the  maritime  provinces 
have  much  more  genial  temperatures,  averaging  40*  F.  for  the 
year  and  over  60*  for  the  summer  months.  The  amount  of  rain 
is  naturally  high  so  near  the  sea,  40  to  56  in.,  but  the  snowfall 
is  not  usually  excessive.    In  Quebec  and  northern  Ontario  the 
rainfall  is  diminished,  ranging  from  20  to  40  in.,  while  the  snows 
of  winter  are  deep  and  generally  cover  the  ground  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  December  to  the  end  of  March.  Ihe  winters  are  biilliant 
but  cold,  and  the  summers  average  from  60^  to  65^  P.,  with 
generally  dear  skies  and  a  bracing  atmosphere  whidi  makes 
these  regions  favourite  summer  resorts  for  the  people  of  the 
cities  to  the  south.   The  winter  storms  often  sweep  a  little  to 
the  north  of  southern  Ontario,  so  that  what  falls  as  snow  in  the 
north  is  rain  in  the  south,  giving  a  much  more  variable  winter, 
often  with  too  little  snow  for  sleighing.  The  summers  are  warm, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  65°  and  an  occa^onal  rise  to  90^. 
As  one  goes  westward  the  predpitation  diminishes  to  17*34  in. 
in  Manitoba  and  13-35  for  the  other  two  prairie  provinces,  most 
of  this,  however,  coming  opportunely  from  May  to  August,  the 
months,  when  the  growing  grain  most  requires  moisture.  There 
is  a  much  lighter  snowfall  in  winter  than  in  northern  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  with  somewhat  lower  temperatures.     The  snow 
and  the  frost  in  the  ground  are  considered  useful  <s  furnishing 
moisture  to  start  the  wheat  in  spring.    The  precipitation  in 
southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  is  much  more  variable  than 
farther  east  and  north,  so  that  in  some  seasons  crops  have  been 
a  failure  through  drought,  but  large  areas  are  now  being  brought 
under  irrigation  to  avoid  such  losses.    The  prairie  provinces 
have  in  most  parts  a  distinctly  continental  chmate  with  com- 
paratively short,  warm  summers  and  long,  cold  winters,  but 
with  much  sunshine  in  both  seasons.     In  southern  Alberta, 
however,  the  winter  cold  is  often  interrupted  by  chinooks, 
westerly  winds  which  have  lost  their  moisture  by  crossing  the 
moimtains  and  become  warmed  by  plunging  down  to  the  plains, 
where  they  blow  strongly,  licking  up  the  snow  and  raising  the 
temperature,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  from  30*  to  40**  F. 
In  this  region  cattle  and  horses  can  generally  winter  on  the  grass 
of  the  ranges  without  being  fed,  though  in  hard  scftfEons  there 
may  be  heavy  losses.  Northwards  chinooks  become  less  frequent 
and  the  winter's  cold  increases,  but  the  coming  of  ^ring  is  not 
much  later,  and  the  summer  temperatures,  with  sunshine  for 
twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four  in  June,  are  almost  the  same 
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u  for  kondieds  of  miles  to  the  south,  to  that  most  kinds  of  grain 
lad  vccHables  xipcn  far  to  the  north  in  the  Peace  river  valley, 
noach  the  dimate  of  the  plains  is  one  of  extremes  and  often 
of  lather  sodden  changes,  it  is  brisk  and  invigorating  and  of 
p&rtiaihr  valoe  for  persons  affected  with  liug  troubles. 

The  dimate  of  the  Cordilleian  re^n  presents  even  more 
mkty  than  that  of  the  other  provinces  because  of  the  ranges 
of  noantains  whidi  run  parallel  to  the  Pacific.  Along  the  coast 
itjctf  the  climate  is  insular,  with  little  frost  in  winter  and  mild 
kat  m  summer,  and  with  a  very  heavy  cainfall  amounting  to 
t»  in.  00  the  south-west  side  of  Vancouver  Island  and  near 
fbrt  Sin^son.   Within  100  m.  inland  beyond  the  Coast  Range 
tic  precqMtation  and  general  dimate  are,  like  those  of  Ontario, 
ooapaiativdy  mild  and  with  moderate  snowfall  towards  the 
ssth,  but  with  keen  winters  farther  north.   The  interior 
pJiteau  may  be  described  as  arid,  so  that  irrigation  is  required 
if  crops  are  to  be  raised.  The  Selkirk  Mountains  have  a  heavy 
aishR  and  a  tremendous  snowfall  on  their  western  flanks,  but 
very  much  les  predpitation  on  their  eastern  side.  The  Rocky 
Vonatains  have  the  same  relationships  but  the  whole  predpita- 
tion is  modi  less  than  in  the  Selkirks.  The  temperature  depends 
hisdy.  of  eoaxft,  on  altitude,  so  that  one  may  quickly  pass  from 
perpetual  mow  above  8000  ft  in  the  mountains  to  the  nUld,  moist 
duaate  of  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  which  is  like  that  of  Devonshire, 
la  the  fu-  north  of  the  territories  of  Yukon,  Mackenzie  and 
Copva  the  dimate  has  been  little  studied,  as  the  region  is  un- 
hhahftcd  by  white  men  ckdept  at  a  few  fur-trading  posts. 
Xocth-west  and  north-east  of  Hudson  Bay  it  becomes  too  severe 
fcr  the  growth  of  trees  as  seen  on  the  "  barren  grounds,"  and 
tbere  may  be  perpetual  ice  beneath  the  coating  of  moss  which 
senes  as  a  iK»-conducting  covering  for  the  "  tundras."    There 
B,  hoirevef ,  so  little  predpitation  that  snow  does  not  accumulate 
€Q  the  surface  to  form  gladers,  the  summer's  sun  having  warmth 
csocgh  to  thaw  what  iails  ur  the  winter.  Leaving  out  the  mari- 
tizae  provinces,  southern  Ontario,  southern  Alberta*  and  the 
^dac  coast  rqpon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Arctic  north, 
piutkulaxly  near  Hudson  Bay,  on  the  other,  Canada  has  snowy 
asd  severe  winters,  a  very  short  spring  with  a  sudden  rise  of 
tn^ature,  short  warm  summers,  and  a  delightful  autuom 
vhk  iu  "  Indian  summer."    There  is  much  sunshine,  and  the 
itfflQsphere  is  bradng  and  exhilarating. 

Flw.—lhe  general  flora  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec 
ard  Eastern  oinlario  is  much  the  same,  except  that  in  Nova 
Scctia  a  number  of  species  are  found  common  also  to  Newfound- 
had  that  are  not  apparent  inland.  Professor  Macoun  gives 
13  a  lew  notable  sptdesr-CaUuna  vulgaris,  Salisb.,  AUhemiUa 
^'tsru^  L.,  Rkoditdendron  maximum,  L.,  Jkx  glabia,  Gray, 
Htdsffnia  ericoides,  L.,  Gaylussacia  dumosa,  F.  and  G.,  and 
Sdccea  pus^,  Pursh.  In  New  Btunswick  the  western  flora 
ixfins  to  amMar  as  well  as  immigrants  from  the  south,  while 
?•  tltf  next  eastern  province,  Quebec,  the  flora  varies  consider- 
abHr.  In  the  lower  St  Lawrence  country  and  about  the  Gulf 
lasy  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  species  are  found.  On  the  shores 
fd  the  lower  readies  Tkalicirum  alpinum,  L.,  Vesicaria  arctica, 
kkiiards,  Arapis  aipina,  L.,  Saxijraga  oppositifoHat  L.,  Ceras- 
i^  alpinmm,  L.,  Saxifraga  caespitosa,  L.  and  S.  have  been 
ptkred.  and  on  the  Shickshock  Mountains  of  Eastern  Canada 
Si^ne  aeauiis,  L.,  Lychnis  cipino,  L.,  Cassiope  kypnoides,  Don., 
S^c^sdcndron  lap<micum,  Wahl,  and  many  others.  On  the 
nrimit  <A  these  hills  (4000  ft.)  have  been  collected  Aspidium 
trdesium,  Swartz  var.,  Scopulinum,  D.  C.  Eaton,  Pettaea  dcnsa, 
ttock,  Gatlimm  kamlsckaiicum,  Sletten.  From  the  dty  of 
Cubec  westwards  there  b  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  of 
^mUaem  forms,  and  when  the  mountain  (so  called)  at  Montreal 
is  .nached  the  representative  Ontario  flora  begins.  In  Ontario 
^*  *!an,  of  the  northern  part  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Oj^f  of  St  Lawrence,  but  from  Montreal  along  the  Ottawa  and 
^*  Uvrence  valleys  the  flora  takes  a  more  southern  aspect,  and 
^Tn.  ihrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  not  found  in  the  eastern 
parrs  of  the  Dominion  become  common.  In  the  forest  regions 
^fOv  of  the  bkes  the  vegetation  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
Rt;cim  a  high  winter  temperature,  while  the  east  and  north  1 


shores  of  Lake  Superior  have  a  boreal  vegetation  that  shows 
the  summer  temperature  of  this  enormous  water-stretch  to  be 
quite  low.  Beyond  the  forest  country  of  Ontario  come  the 
prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories.  In  the 
ravines  the  eastern  flora  continues  for  some  distance,  and  then 
disappearing  gives  place  to  that  of  the  prairie,  which  is  found 
everywhere  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
except  in  wooded  and  damp  localities.  Northwards,  in  the 
Saskatchewan  country,  the  flora  of  the  forest  and  that  of  the 
prairies  intermingle.  On  the  prairies  and  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  a  great  variety  of  grasses  are  found,  several 
yeara'  collection  resulting  in  4a  genera  and  156  species.  Of 
the  best  hay  and  pasture  grasses,  Ag^opyrum  Elymus,  Slipa, 
Bromus,  Agrostis,  Calamagrostes  and  Foa,  there  are  59  spedes. 
Besides  the  grasses  there  are  leguminous  plants  valuable  for 
pasture — Astragalus,  Vicia  (wild  vetch),  Latkyrus  (wild  pea)  of 
which  there  are  many  species.  The  rose  family  is  represented 
by  Prunus,  Poteniilla,  Fragaria,  Rosa,  Rulms  and  Amelanckier. 

About  the  saline  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  prairie  country  are 
foiwd  Ruppia  maritima,  L.,  Hdiotropium  curassavicum,  L., 
natives  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  numerous  species  of  Cheno- 
podium,  AtripUx  and  allied  genera.  The  flora  of  the  forest  belt 
of  the  North- West  Territories  differs  little  from  that  of  northern 
Ontario.  At  the  beginning  of  the  elevation  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains there  is  a  luxurious  growth  of  herbaceous  plants,  induding 
8  number  of  rare  umbellifers.  At  the  higher  levels  the  vegetation 
becomes  more  Arctic.  Northwards  the  valleys  of  the  Peace  and 
other  rivers  differ  little  from  those  of  (^ebec  and  the  northern 
prairies.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  that  is,  the 
Selkirk  and  Coast  nmges  as  distinguished  from  the  eastern  or 
Rocky  Mountains  range,  the  flora  differs,  the  dimate  being  damp 
instead  of  dry.  In  some  of  the  valleys  having  an  outlet  to  the 
south  the  flora  is  partly  pecidiar  to  the  American  desert,  and 
such  species  as  Purshia  tridentata,  D.C.,  and  Artemisia  tridentata, 
Nutt.,  auid  species  of  CUia,  Aster  and  Erigonum  are  found  that 
are  not  met  with  elsewhere.  Above  Yale,  in  the  drier  part  of  the 
Eraser  valley,  the  absence  of  rain  results  in  the  same  character 
of  flora,  while  in  the  rainy  districts  of  the  lower  Eraser  the 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  that  it  resembles  that  of  the  tropics. 
So  in  various  parts  of  the  mountainous  country  of  British 
Columbia,  the  flora  varies  according  to  climatic  conditions. 
Nearer  the  Padfic  coast  the  woods  and  open  spaces  are  filled 
with  flowers  and  shrubs.  Liliaceous  flowers  are  abundant, 
including  Erythoniums,  Trilliums,  Alliums,  Brodeaeas,  Fritil- 
larias,  Siliums,  Camassias  and  others. 

Fauna. — ^The  larger  animals  of  Canada  are  the  musk  ox  and 
the  caribou  of  the  barren  lands,  both  havmg  their  habitat  in  the 
far  north;  the  caribou  of  the  woods,  found  in  all  the  provinces 
except  in  Prince  Edward  Island;  the  moose,  with  an  equally 
wide  range  in  the  wooded  country;  the  Vir^nia  deer,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  varietal  forms,  common  to  all  the  southern  parts; 
the  black-tailed  deer  or  mule  deer  and  allied  forms,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  plains  and  in  British  Columbia;  the  pronghom 
antelope  on  the  plains,  and  a  small  remnant  of  the  once  plentiful 
bison  found  in  northern  Alberta  and  Mackenzie,  now  called 
"  wood  buffalo."  The  wapiti  or  American  elk.  at  one  time 
abounded  from  Quebec  to  the  Padfic,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Peace  river,  but  is  qow  found  only  in  small  numbers  from 
Manitoba  westwards.  In  the  mountains  of  the  west  are  the 
grizzly  bear,  black  bear  and  cinnamon  bear.  The  black  bear 
is  also  common  to  most  other  parts  of  Canada;  the  polar  bear 
everywhere  along  the  Arctic  littoral.  The- large  or  timber  wolf 
is  found  in  the  wooded  districts  of  all  the  provinces,  and  on  the 
plains  there  is  also  a  smaller  wolf  called  the  coyote.  In  British 
Columbia  the  puma  or  cougar,  sometimes  called  the  panther 
and  the  American  lion,  still  frequently  occurs;  and  in  all  parts  the 
common  fox  and  the  silver  fox,  the  lynx,  beaver,  otter,  marten, 
fisher,  wolverene,  mink,  skunk  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 
Mountain  and  plain  and  Arctic  hares  and  rabbits  are  plentiful 
or  scarce  in  localities,  according  to  seasons  or  other  circumstances. 
In  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia  are  the  bighorn  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  while  the 
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saddleback  and  white  mountain  sheep  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  northern  Cordillera.  The  birds  of  Canada  are  mostly 
migratory,  and  are  those  common  to  the  northern  and  central 
states  of  the  United  States.  The  wildfowl  are,  particularly  in 
the  west,  in  great  numbers;  their  breeding-grounds  extending 
from  Manitoba  and  the  western  prairies  up  to  Hudson  Bay,  the 
barren  lands  and  Arctic  coasts.  The  several  kinds  of  geese — 
including  the  Canada  goose,  the  Arctic  goose  or  wavey,  the 
laughing  goose,  the  brant  and  others — all  breed  in  the  northern 
regions,  but  are  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  several 
provinces,  passing  north  in  the  spring  and  south  in  the  auttmm. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  grouse,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
grouse  of  British  Columbia  and  the  pennatcd  grouse  and  the 
prairie  chicken  of  Manitoba  and  the  plains,  besides  the  so-called 
partridge  and  willow  partridge,  both  of  which  are  grouse.  While 
the  pennated  grouse  (called  the  prairie  chicken  in  Canada)  has 
always  been  plentiful,  the  prairie  hen  (or  chicken)  proper  is  a 
more  recent  arrival  from  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  to  which 
it  had  come  from*  Illinois  and  the  south  as  settlement  and  accom- 
panying wheatfields  extended  north.  In  certain  parts  of  Ontario 
the  wild  turkey  is  occasionally  found  and  the  ordinary  quail,  but 
in  British  Coltmibia  is  found  the  California  quail,  and  a  larger  bird 
much  resembling  it  called  the  mountain  partridge.  The  golden 
eagle,  bald-headed  eagle,  osprey  and  a  large  variety  of  hawks 
are  common  in  Canada,  as  are  the  snowy  owl,  the  homed  owl 
and  others  inhabiting  northern  climates.  The  raven  frequently 
remains  even  in  the  colder  parts  throughout  the  winter;  these, 
with  the  Canada  jay,  waxwing,  grosbeak  and  snow  bunting, 
being  the  principal  birds  seen  in  Manitoba  and  northern  districts 
in  that  season.  The  rook  is  not  found,  but  the  common  crow 
and  one  or  two  other  kinds  are  there  during  the  summer.  Song- 
birds are  plentiful,  especially  in  wooded  regions,  and  include  the 
American  robin,  oriole,  thrushes,  the  cat-bird  and  various 
q>arTows;  while  the  English  sparrow,  introduced  years  ago, 
has  multiplied  excessively  and  become  a  nuisance  in  the  towns. 
The  smallest  of  the  birds,  the  ruby  throat  humming-bird,  is 
found  everywhere,  even  up  to  timber  line  in  the  mountains. 
The  sea-birds  include  a  great  variety  of  gulls,  guillemots,  cor- 
morants, albatrosses  (four  species),  fulmars  and  petrels,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  the  gannet  is  very  abundant  Nearly 
all  the  sea-birds  of  Great  Britain  are  found  in  Canadian  waters 
or  are  represented  by  closely  allied  species.  (A.  P.  C.) 

Area  and  Population. — The  following  table  shows  the  division 
of  the  Dominion  into  provinces  and  districts,  with  the  capital, 
population  and  estimated  area  of  each. 


Area  in  sq.m. 

Population. 

Official  CapitaL 

1881. 

I9OI. 

Province*— 

Ontario       •       ,       .       . 

360.863 

1.936,933 

3,183.947 

Toronto 

Quebec        .... 
Nova  Scotia 

351.873 

1.359.027 

1,648,898 

Quebec 
Ralifax 

31,428 

440.572 

459.574 

New  Brunswick 

87.985 

321.233 

331.120 

Frcdcricton 

Manitoba    .... 

73.732 

63,360 

355»2I1' 

Winnipeg 

British  Columbia 

372.630 

49.459 

178,657 

Victoria 

Prince  Edward  Island 

3,184 

108,891 

103.259. 

Charlottctown 

Saskatchewan     .       .      • 

350,650 

■    25.515 

91,460' 

Rcgina 

Alberta        .      «      »      • 

253.540 

73,841 » 

Edmonton 

Districts— 

Kccwatin    •      •      »       . 

5i6.57> 

^ 

8,800 

•  « 

Yukon         .      •      *       . 

196.976 

27.319 

Dawson  City 

Mackenzie  .       ^      ,       . 

562,183 

'     30.931 

5.216 

•  ■ 

Ungava        .... 

354.961 

5.113 

•  • 

Franklin      -.       .       .       . 

500,000 

V 

•  ■ 

The  Dominion    . 

3.745.574* 

4.334.810 

5.371.315 

Ottawa 

*  The  census  is  taken  every  ten  years,  save  in  these  three  provinces, 
where  it  is  taken  every  five.  Their  population  in  1906  was: — 
Manitoba,  360,000;  Saskatchewan.  357.000;  Alberta,  184,000. 

'  The  areas  assigned  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  British  Columbia  arc  exclusive  of  the  territorial 
seas,  that  to  Quebec  is  exclusive  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  (though 
including  the  islands  lying  within  it),  and  that  to  Ontario  is  exclusive 
of  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  Great  Lakes.  About  500,000  sq.  m. 
belong  to  the  Arctic  region  and  135,755  sq.  m.  arc  water. 


In  1867  the  Dominion  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  provinces 

of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnuswick,  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  and 
Ontario  (Upper  Canada).  In  1869  the  North-west  Territories 
were  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  a  comcr 
of  which  Manitoba  was  carved  in  the  next  year.  In  1871  British 
Columbia  and  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  Dominion. 
The  islands  and  other  districts  within  the  Arctic  circle  became 
a  portion  of  the  Dominion  only  in  1880,  when  all  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  excepting  Newfoundland,  with  its 
dependency,  the  Labrador  coast,  and  the  Bermuda  islands, 
were  annexed  to  Canada.  West  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  then 
inaccurately  defined,  the  provinces  of  Mam'toba  and  British 
Columbia  were  the  only  organized  divisions  of  the  western 
territory,  but  in  1883  Uie  provisional  districts  of  Assiniboia, 
Athabasca,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  north-west  as  unorganized  territories,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  north-east,  called  Kcewatin.  having 
previously  been  placed  imder  the  lieutenant>goventor  of  Mani- 
toba. In  X905  these  four  districts  were  formed  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  Keewatin  was 
placed  directly  under  the  federal  government  In  1898,  owing 
to  the  Influx  of  miners,  the  Yukon  territory  was  constitute  J 
and  granted  a  limited  measure  of  self-government.  The  un- 
organized territories  are  sparsely  inhabited  by  Ihdians,  the 
people  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts  and  a  few 
missionaries. 

Population. — ^The  growth  of  population  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures:— 1871,  3,485,761;  x88i,  4,334,8x0;  i8gx, 
4,833,359;  XQoif  5,571,3 IS'-  Since  1901  the  increase  has  been 
more  rapid,  and  in  1905  alone  144,631  emigrants  entered  Canada, 
of  whom  about  two-fifths  were  from  Great  Britain  and  one- third 
from  the  United  States. 

The  density  of  population  b  greatest  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where  it  is  51-6  to  the  sq  m.;  in  Nova  Scotia  it  is  33-3;  Xew 
Brunswick,  iX'8;  Ontario,  9*9;  Manitoba,  4-9;  Quebec,  4S; 
Saskatchewan,  x*oi;  Alberta,  0-73;  British  Columbia,  0-4; 
the  Dominion,  x-8.  This  is  not  an  indication  of  the  density  in 
settled  parts;  as  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  western  provinces 
there  are  large  unpopulated  districts,  the  area  of  which  enters 
into  the  calculation.  The  population  is  composed  mainly  of 
English-  or  French-speaking  people,  but  there  are  German 
settlements  of  some  extent  in  Ontario,  and  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  large  immigration  into  the  western  provinces  and 
territories  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  including  Russians, 
Galicians,  Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  and  Scandinavians.    These 

foreign  elements  have  been  assimilated 
more  slowly  than  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  process  is  being,  hastened  by 
the  growth  of  a  national  consciousness^ 
English,  Irish  and  Scots  and  their 
descendiants  form  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ontario,  French-Canadians  of 
(^ebec,  Scots  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Irish 
of  a  large  proportion  of  New  Brunswick. 
In  the  other  provinces  the  latter  race 
tends  to  confine  itself  to  the  cities. 
Manitoba  is  largely  peopled  from  On- 
tario, together  with  a  decreasing  number 
of  half-breeds— *«.e.  children  of  white 
fathers  (chiefly  French  or  Scottish)  and 
Indian  mothera — who  originally  formed 
the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  particulariy  the  ranching 
districts,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  Engli5h 
immigrants,  though  since  1900  there  has 
influx  from  the  United  States.  British 
a  mixed  population,  of  which  in  the 
mining  districts  a  large  proportion  is  American.  Since  1871 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  throughout  the  wc$t, 
i.e.  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Then  Manitoba  was 
principally  inhabited  by  English  and  French  half-breeds  (or 
M£tis),  descendants  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  employes,  or 
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admtanMis  pioneers  from  Quebec,  together  with  Scottish  settlers, 
descendaAts  of  those  brought  out. by  Lord  Selkirl;  (9.9.) >  some 
Eofltsb  army  pensioners  and  others,  and  the  van  of  the  immigra- 
*Joo  Uot  shoirtly  followed  from  Ontario.  Beyond  Manitoba 
bsffib  were  still  running  on  the  plains,  and  British  Columbia 
KiTiog  lost  its  mining  population  of  1859  and  i860  was  largely 
dahited  by  Indians,  its  white  population  which  centred  in  the 
cty  of  Victoria  being  principally  English. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  though 
English  is  much  qwken  in  the  cities;  both  languages  are  officially 
itcognixed  in  that  province,  and  in  the  federal  courts  and  parlia- 
oat  Elsewhere,  English  is  exclusively  used,  save  by  the 
wly-arrived  foreigners.  The  male  sex  is  slighUy  the  more 
ruacrous  in  all  the  provinces  except  Quebec,  Uxe  greatest 
(liscrepancy  existing  in  British  Columbia. 

Hm  birth-rate  is  high,  especially  in  Quebec,  where  families 
of  tvdve  to  twenty  are  not  infrequent,  but  is  decreasing  in 
(>eUrio.  In  qMte  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  since  1878, 
tiseie  are  few  large  cities,  and  the  proportion  of  the  urban 
population  to  the  rural  is  smalL  Herein  it  differs  noticeably 
from  Australia.  Between  1891  and  1901  the  number  of  farmers 
ic  ODtario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  provinces  decreased,  and 
ii»e  seemed  a  prospect  of  the  country  being  divided  into  a 
Eimifacturing  east  and  an  agricultural  west,  but  latterly  large 
tncts  m  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  proved  suitable  for 
cJtivation  and  are  being  opened  up. 

idipcn. — ^Tbere  is  no  established  church  in  Canada,  but  in 
!>■£  province  of  Quebec  certain  rights  have  been  allowed  to  the 
tooixa  Cathc^c  church  ever  since  the  British  conquest.  In  that 
profince  about  87%  of  the  population  belongs  to  this  d^urch, 
<ttidi  is  strong  in  the  others  also,  embracing  over  two-fifths  of 
*^  population  of  the  Dominion.  The  Protestants  have  shown 
1  tendency  to  subdivision,  and  many  curious  and  ephemeral 
sKts  have  sprung  up;  of  late  years,  however,  the  various  sections 
<A  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  tmited,  and  a 
vatting  alliance  has  been  formed  between  Presbyterians, 
Metjiodists  and  Congregationalists.  The  Methodists  are  the 
firocgest,  and  in  Ontario  form  over  30%  of  the  population. 
Sat  come  the  Presbyterians,  the  backbone  of  the  maritime 
princes.  The  Church  of  England  is  strong  in  the  cities, 
especially  Toronto.  Save  among  the  Indians,  active  disbelief 
n  Christianity  is  practically  non-existent,  and  even  among  them 
9c's  are  nominal^  Christian. 

IniioMS. — ^Ihe  Indian  population  numbers  over  100,000  and 
bs  dightly  increased  unce  1881.  Except  in  British  Columbia 
t^d  the  unov^nized  territories,  ncariy  all  of  these  are  on  rescrva- 
Lr«s^  where  they  are  under  government  supervision,  receiving 
u  usuity  in  money  and  a  certain  amount  of  provisions;  and 
»bcre,  by  means  of  industrial  schools  and  other  methods, 
cr.i]ued  habits  are  slowly  superseding  their  former  mode  of  life. 
Brtkh  Columbia  has  about  35,000,  most  of  whom  are  along  the 
roast,  thoo^  one  of  the  important  tribes,  the  Shuswaps,  is  in 
'>e  iaterlor.  An  almost  equal  number  are  found  in  the  three 
;n:he  provinces.  Those  of  Ontario,  numbering  about  20,000, 
an  aofe  civilised  than  those  of  the  west,  nuiny  of  them  being 
r>od  {armcrs.  In  all  the  provinces  they  are  under  the  control 
^  the  federal  government  which  acts  as  their  trustee,  investing 
t^  BOQcy  which  they  derive  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  lands  and 
'3cbcr,  and  making  a  large  annual  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
CTt  of  tbeb  annuities,  schools  and  other  expenses.  WhQe 
inbfe  to  alienate  their  reservations,  save  to  the  federal  govern- 
'dEBt,  they  are  not  confined  to  thete,  but  wander  at  pleasure. 
As  Usey  pcogfua  towards  a  settled  mode  of  life,  they  are  given 
'^  fnnchise;  this  process  b  especially  far  advanced  in  Ontario. 
A  ccTjus  number  are  found  in  all  the  provinces.  They  make 
acse^MRsble  guides  for  fishing,  hunting  and  surveying  parties, 
c.  wl^di  they  will  cheerfully  undergo  the  greatest  hardships, 
tiKugh  tending  to  shrink  from  regular  employment  in  cities  or 
4nUnBS. 

Onmids. — ^The  Chinese  and  Japanese  numbered  in  1906  about 
»jeoo.  of  whom,  three-quarters  were  in  British  Columbia,  though 
ihry-  were  spreading  tlxrough  the  other  provinces,  chiefly  as 


laundiymeiL  They  are  as  a  rule  frugal,  industrious  and  law- 
abiding,  and  -are  feared  rather  for  their  virtues  than  for  their 
vices.  Since  1885  a  tax  has  been  imposed  on  all  Chinese  entering 
Canada,  and  in  1903  this  was  raised  to  £100  ($500).  British 
Columbia  endeavoured  in  1905  to  lay  a  similar  restriction  on  the 
Japanese,  but  the  act  was  disallowed  by  the  federal  legislature. 

Ftnaiice.-^Since  187  x  the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  United  States,  has  been  the  only  one 
employed.  One  dollar  is  divided  into  one  hundred  cents 
(£1*^^4-86}).  The  money  in  circulation  consists  of  a  limited 
number  of  notes  issued  by  the  federal  government,  and  the 
notes  of  the  chartered  banks,  together  with  gold,  sQver  and 
copper  coin.  Previous  to  1906  this  coin  was  minted  in  England, 
but  in  that  year  a  branch  of  the  royal  mint  was  established  at 
Ottawa.  Though  the  whole  financiij  system  rests  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard,  gold  coin  plays  a  much  smaller 
part  in  daily  business  than  in  England,  France  or  Germany. 
United  States'  notes  and  silver  are  usually  received  at  par;  those 
of  other  nations  are  subject  to  a  varying  rate  of  exchange. 

The  banking  system,  which  retains  many  features  of  thei 
Scotch  system,  on  which  it  was  originally  modelled,  combines 
security  for  the  note-holders  and  depositors  with  prompt  increase 
and  diminution  of  the  circulation  in  accordance  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  trade.  This  is  especially  important  in  a  country 
where  the  large  wheat  crop  renders  an  additional  quantity  of 
money  necessary  on  very  short  notice  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.  There  has  been  no  succcssfid  attempt  to  introduce  the 
"wild  cat "  banking ,  which  had  such  disastrous  effects  in  the  early 
days  of  the  western  states.  Since  federation  no  chartered  bank 
has  been  compelled  to  liquidate  vnthout  paying  its  note-holders 
in  fulL  The  larger  banks  are  chartered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; in  the  smaller  towns  a  number  of  private  banks  remain, 
but  their  importance  is  small,  owing  to  the  great  facilities  given 
to  the  chartered  banks  by  the  branch  system.  In  1906  there 
were  34  chartered  banks,  of  which  the  branches  had  grown  from 
619  in  Z900  to  1565  in  1906,  and  the  number  since  then  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  banks  are  required  by  law  to  furnish 
to  the  finance  minister  detailed  montMy  statements  which  are 
published  in  the  official  gazette.  Once  in  every  ten  years  the 
banking  act  is  revised  and  weaknesses  amended.  Gearing- 
houses  have  been  established  in  the  chief  commercial  centres. 
In  October  1906  the.  chartered  banks  had  an  aggregate  paid-up 
capital  of  over  $94,000,000  with  a  note  circulation  of  $83,000,000 
and  deposits  of  over  $553,000,000. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  savings  banks  in  Canada: — (z)  the 
post-office  savings  banks;  (2)  the  government  savings  banks 
of  the  Maritime  provinces  taken  over  at  federation  and  being 
gradually  merged  with  the  former;  (3)  two  special  savings  banks 
in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec;  (4)  the  savings  bank 
departments  of  the  chartered  banks.  The  rate  of  interest 
allowed  by  the  government  is  now  3  %,  find  the  chartered  banks 
usually  follow  the  government  rate.  The  amount  on  deposit  in 
the  first  three  increased  from  $5,057,607  in  x868  to  $89,781,546 
in  October  1906.  The  returns  from  the  chartered  banks  do  not 
specify  the  deposits  in  these  special  accounts. 

The  numerous  loan  and  trust  companies  also  possess  certain 
banking  privileges. 

The  federal  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  and 
excise  duties,  with  subsidiary  amounts  from  mining  licences, 
timber  dues,  post-office,  &c.  Both  the  revenue  and  the  expendi- 
ture have  in  recent  years  increased  greatly,  the  jevenue  rising 
from  $46,743,103  in  1899  to  $71,186,073  in  1905  and  the  expendi- 
ture keeping  pace  with  it.  The  debt  of  the  Dominion  in  1873 
and  in  1905  was: — 


1873. 

1905. 

Gross  debt  . 
Assets 
Net  debt 

Si  29.743.432 
30.894.970 
98.848.462 

$377,678,580 

III.4S4.4U 
366.224.167 

While  the  debt  had  thus  increased  faster  than  the  population, 
it  weighed  less  heavily  on  the  people,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
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great  increase  in  commercial  prosperity,  but  of  the  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  paid,  and  of  the'  increasing  revenue  derived  from 
assets.  Whereas  in  1867  the  rate  of  interest  was  over  4%,  and 
interest  was  being  paid  on  former  provincial  loans  of  over  6%, 
Canada  could  in  1906  borrow  at  3%. 

The  greater  part  of  the  debt  arises  from  the  assumption  of  the 
debts  of  the  provinces  as  they  entered  federation,  expenditure 
on  canals  and  assistance  given  to  railwajrs.  It  does  not  include 
the  debts  incurred  by  certain  provinces  since  federation,  a 
matter  which  concerns  themselves  alone.  A  strong  prejudice 
against  direct  taxation  exists,  and  none  is  imposed  by  the 
federal  government,  though  it  has  been  tentatively  introduced 
in  the  provinces,  especially  in  Quebec,  in  the  form  of  liquor 
licences,  succession  duties,  corporation  taxes,  &c  British 
Columbia  has  a  direct  tax  on  property  and  on  income.  The 
cities,  towns  and  municipalities  resort  to  it  to  supply  their  local 
needs,. and  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  pronounced  in  Ontario 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  her  municipal  system,  to  devolve 
the  burden  of  educational  payments,  and  others  more  properly 
provincial,  upon  the  municipal  authorities  on  the  plea  of 
decentralization. 

Commeru  and  Manufadures. — Since  1867  the  opening  up  of 
the  fertile  lands  in  the  north-west,  the  increase  of  population, 
the  discovery  of  new  mineral  fields,  the  construction  of  railways 
and  the  great  improvement  of  the  canal  system  have  changed 
the  conditions,  methods  and  channels  of  trade.  The  great 
extension  during  the  same  period  of  the  use  of  water-power  has 
been  of  immense  importance  to  Canada,  most  of  th^  provinces 
possessing  numerous  swift-flowing  streams  or  waterfalls,  capable 
of  generating  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  power. 

In  1878  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  "  National  Policy  " 
of  protection  furthered  the  growth  of  manufactures.  Protection 
stiU  remains  the  trade  policy  of  Canada,  though  modified  by  a 
preference  accorded  to  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  from  most 
of  the  British  colonies.  The  tariff,  though  moderate  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  amounted  in  1907  to  about  28% 
on  dutiable  imports  and  to  about  16%  on  total  imports. 
Tentative  attempts  at  export  duties  have  also  been  made.  Intcr- 
provincial  commerce  is  free,  and  the  home  market  is  greatly 
increasing  in  importance.  The  power  to  make  commercial 
treaties  relating  to  Canada  rests  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  but  in  most  cases  the  official  consent  of  Canada  is 
required,  and  for  many  years  no  treaty  repugnant  to  her  interests 
has  been  signed.  The  denunciation  by  the  British  government 
in  1897  of  commercial  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  at 
the  request  of  Canada,  was  a  striking  proof  of  her  increasing 
importance,  and  attempts  have  at  various  times  been  made  to 
obtain  the  full  treaty-making  power  for  the  federal  government 
The  great  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominion  is 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  From  the  former 
come  most  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  and  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials;  to  the  latter  are  sent  food -stuffs. 
Farm  products  are  the  most  important  export,  and  with  the 
extension  of  this  industry  in  the  north-west  provinces  and  in 
northern  Ontario  will  probably  continue  to  be  so.  Gold,  silver, 
copper  and  other  minerals  are  largely  exptorted,  chiefly  in  an 
unrefined  state  and  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States.  The 
exports  of  lumber  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  two. 
Formerly,  the  logs  were  shipped  as  square  timber,  but  now 
almost  always  in  the  form  of  deals,  planks  or  laths;  such  square 
timber  as  is  still  shipped  goes  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain. 
Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  exported  chiefly  to 
the  United  States.  To  that  country  fresh  fish  is  sent  in  large 
quantities,  and  there  h  an  important  trade  in  canned  salmon 
between  British  Columbia  and  Great  Britain.  Few  of  the 
manufacturers  do  more  than  compete  with  the  foreigner  for  an 
increasing  share  of  the  home  market.  In  this  they  have  won 
increased  success,  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  manufactured  goods 
used  being  produced  within  the  country,  but  a  desire  for  further 
protection  is  loudly  expressed.  Though  the  chief  foreign 
commerce  is  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Dominion  has  trade  relations  with  all  the  chief  countries  of  the 


world  and  maintains  commercial  agents  among  them.  Her 
total  foreign  trade  (import  and  export)  was  in  1906  over 
£100,000,000. 

Shipping. — ^The  chief  seaports  from  east  to  west  are  Halifax, 
N.S.,  Sydney,  N.S.,  St  John,  N.B.,  Quebec  and  Montreal 
on  the  Atlantic;  and  Vancouver,  Esquimalt  and  Victoria,  B.C., 
on  the  Pacific.  Halifax  is  the  ocean  terminus  of  the  Intercolonial 
railway;  St  John,  Halifax  and  Vancouver  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  *  Prince  Rupert,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway,  was  in  1906  only  an  uninhabited 
harbour,  but  was  being  rapidly  developed  into  a  flourishing  ciiy. 
Though  Halifax  and  St  John  are  open  in  winter,  much  of  the 
winter  trade  eastwards  is  done  through  American  harbours, 
especially  Portland,  Maine,  owing  to  the  shorter  railway  journey. 
Esquimalt,  Halifax,  Kingston  (Ont.)  and  Quebec  have  wcU- 
equipped  graving-docks.  The  coast,  both  of  the  ocean  and  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  well  lighted  and  protected.  The  decay  of  the 
wooden  shipbuilding  industry  has  lessened  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  mercantile  marine,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  upon 
inland  waters.  Numerous  steamship  lines  ply  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain;  direct  communication  exists  with  France, 
and  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  run  regularly 
to  Japan  and  to  Australia. 

Internal  Communications. — Her  splendid  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  development  of  her  canal  system,  and  the  growth  of  railways 
have  made  the  interprovincial  traffic  of  Canada  far  greater  than 
her  foreign,  and  the  portfolio  of  railways  and  canals  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  cabinet.  There  are,  nominally,  about 
200  railways,  but  about  one-half  of  these,  comprising  five-sixths 
of  the  mileage,  have  been  amalgamated  into  four  great  systems: 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  the  Intercolonial;  most  of  the  others  have  been  more  or  less 
consolidated.  With  the  first  of  the  four  large  systems  is  connected 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  Intercolonial,  as  also  a  line  across 
Prince  Edward  Island,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  federal 
government.  Originally  built  chiefly  as  a  military  road,  and 
often  the  victim  of  political  exigencies,  it  has  not  been  a  commer- 
cial success.  With  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
(planned  for  1911)  and  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  country 
would  possess  three  trans-continental  railways,  and  be  free  from 
the  reproach,  so  long  hurled  at  it,  of  possessing  length  it-ithout 
breadth. 

At  numerous  points  along  the  frontier,  connexion  is  made 
with  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  ■  Liberal  aid  is  given 
by  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  to  the 
construction  of  railways,  amounting  often  to  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  road.  The  government  of  Ontario  has  con- 
structed a  line  to  open  up  the  agricultural  and  mining  districts 
of  the  north  of  the  province,  and  is  operating  it  by  means  of  a 
commission.  Practically  all  the  cities^  and  large  towns  have 
electric  tramways,  and  electricity  is  also  used  as  a  motive  po^er 
on  many  lines  uniting  the  larger  cities  with  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages.  Since  1903  the  Dominion  government 
has  instituted  a  railway  commission  of  three  members  with 
large  powers  of  control  over  freight  and  passenger  rates  and 
other  such  matters.  Telephone  and  express  companies  are  also 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  From  its  decisions  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  governor-general  in  councO,  i.e.  to  the  federal 
cabinet.  It  has  exercised  a  beneficial  check  on  the  railways 
and  has  been  cheerfully  accepted  by  them.  In  Ontario  a  some- 
what similar  commission,  appointed  by  the  local  government, 
^ercises  extensive  powers  of  control  over  railways  solely 
within  the  province,  especially  over  the  electric  lines. 

Despite  the  increase  in  railway  facilities,  the  waterways  remain 
important  factors  in  the  transportation  of  the  country.  Stca mors 
ply  on  lakes  and  rivers  in  every  province,  and  even  in  the  far 
northern  districts  of  Yukon  and  Mackenzie.  Where  neccssary 
obstacles  are  surmounted  by  canals,  on  which  over  £22,000,000 
have  been  spent,  chiefly  since  federation.    The  St  Lawrence 

*  In  Canada  a  city  must  have  ov'er  10,000  inhabitants,  a  to«  a 
over  2000. 
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v\r  aeal  system  from  Lake  Superior  to  tide  water  overcomes 

:::'ercAce  of  about  600  ft.,  and  carries  large  quantities  of 

."2.-1  from  the  west  to  Montreal,  the  head  of  summer  navigation 

r.  t'-e  AdasUc   These  canals  have  a  minimum  depth  of  14  ft. 

^z  tk  sOIs,  and  are  open  to  Canadian  and  American  vessels 

1  ( ^  terms;  the  equipment  is  in  every  respect  of  the  most 

-  dec  character.   So  great,  however,  is  the  desire  to  shorten 

:^  i-ne  and  dfetance  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  grain 

:  ".  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  that  an  increasing  quantity 

•  u  km  by  water  as  far  as  the  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay 

;•  Ti.  and  thence  by  rail  to  MontreaL   Numerous  smaller  canals 

'  X  Ottawa  into  connexion  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the 

r!.ii43  river  via  Montreal;  by  this  route  the  logs  and  sawn 

.-.^er  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  find  their 

Vyj:atIon.    It  has  long  been  a  Canadian  ideal  to  shorten  the 

.-arxe  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  sea.     With  this  object 

.-  Vjnr,  the  Trent  VaUey  system  of  canals  has  been  built, 

..—ectiog  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Georgian  Bay  (an  arm  of 

I'Xe  Haron)  via  Lake  Simcoe.    In  1899  and  subsequently 

^.i)i  were  made  with  a  view  to  connecting  the  Georgian 

1.1}  iL*ough  the  intervening  water  stretches,  with  the  Ottawa 

r  M  system,  and  thence  to  Montreal.    In  1903  all  tolls  were 

.liLS  off  the  Canadian  canals,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  trade. 

J/t>r:s|.— The  mineral  districts  occur  from   Cape  Breton 

"  ie  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Yukon  district.    Nova 

^c.'Ja.  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  are  still  the  most 

'r<t  active,  but  the  northern  parts  of  Ontario  are  proving 

'i.h  is  the  precious  metals.    Coal,  chiefly  bituminous,  occurs 

'  iarire  quantities  in  Nova  Scotia,  British  Coltmibia  and  in 

v.:,ous  parts  of  the  north-west  (lignite),  though  most  of  the 

3:'&ndte  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  is  the  greater 

xn  (d  the  bituminous  coal  used  in  Ontario.   Under  the  stimulus 

c.  :tderal  bounties,  the  production  of  pig  iron-  and  of  steel, 

li.fy  from  imported  ore,  is  rapidly  increasing.    Boimties  on 

\rtLn  nunerals  and  metals  are  also  given  by  some  of  the 

:'^ces.   The  goldfields  of  the  Yukon,  thotigh  still  valuable, 

':  V  a  lessening  production.   Sudbury,  in  Ontario,  is  the  centre 

'}t  nickel  production  of  the  world,  the  mines  being  chiefly 

-  Aserican  hands,  and  the  product  exported  to  the  United 

"'  ^«s.  Of  the  less  important  minerals,  Canada  is  the  worid*s 

*'.f  producer  of  asbestos  and  corundumu    Copper,  lead,  silver 

'i  iS  the  important  metals  are  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 

:'m.  From  Quebec  westwards,  vast  regions  are  still  partly, 

t  r9!np)etdy,  unexplored. 

it^ber.—In  spite  of  great  improvidence,  and  of  loss  by 

'   the  forest  wealth  of  Canada  is  still  the  greatest  in  the 

•'  'U    Measures  have  been  taken,  both  by  the  provincial  and 

*'  federal  governments,  for  its  preservation,  and  for  re-foresta- 

1 01  depk-tcd  areas.    Certain  provinces  prohibit  the  exporta- 

'  k:  k)gs  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 

u^rmills  and  manufactures  of  wooden-ware  within  the 

>■■  .rr>',  and  the  latter  have  of  late  years  developed  with  great 

^r  iity.  The  lumber  trade  of  British  Columbia  has  suffered 

'  '^  hck  of  an  adequate  market,  but  is  increasing  with  the 

r '  'G  demand  from  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

^  rat  devclopinent  has  also  taken  place  in  Ontario  and  the 

'- ':n  provinces,  through  the  use  of  q>ruce  and  other  trees, 

A  considered  comparatively  useless,  in  the  manufacture  of 

•f'i  pdp  for  paper-making. 

C'.vs  Lan^. — ^Large  areas  of  unoccupied  land  remain  in 
'1  'h  provinces  (except  Prince  Edward  Island).  In  Mam'toba, 
];:otchcwan.  Alberta,  the  so-called  railway  belt  of  British 
0  3bIu  and  the  territories,  these  crown  lands  are  chiefly 
^  ^ii  by  the  federal  parliament;  in  the  other  provinces,  by 
^  kcal  Icgisbtures.  So  great  is  their  extent  that,  in  spite 
^  !iK  immigralion  of  recent  years,  the  Dominion  government 
'^«  <  freehold  of  160  acres  to  every  bona  fide  settler,  subject 
'9  scrjiin  conditions  of  residence  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
^'^  the  first  three  years.  Mining  and  timber  lands  are  sold 
^  <ased  at  moderate  rates.  All  crown  lands  controlled  by 
'^  provinces  must  be  paid  for,  save  in  certain  districts  of 
^^^^,  vhfcre  free  grants  are  given,  but  the  price  chacged  is 


low.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  controls  large  land  areas 
in  the  two  new  provinces;  and  large  tracts  in  these  provinces 
are  owned  by  land  companies.  Both  the  Dominion  and  the 
provincial  governments  have  set  apart  certain  areas  to  be 
preserved,  largely  in  their  wild  state,  as  national  parks.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive  are  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park  at  Banff, 
Alberta,  owned  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  the  "  Algon- 
quin National  Park,"  north-east  of  Lake  Simcoe,  the  property 
of  Ontario. 

Fisheries. — ^The  principal  fisheries  are  those  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  eastern  section  of  (^ebec. 
Cod,  herring,  mackerel  and  lobsters  are  the  fish  chiefly  caught, 
though  hah'but,  salmon,  anchovies  and  so-called  sardines  are 
also  exported.  Bounties  to  encotirage  deep-sea  fishing  have 
been  given  by  the  federal  government  since  1883.  In  British 
Columbian  waters  the  main  catch  is  of  salmon,  in  addition  to 
which  are  halibut,  oolachan,  herring,  sturgeon,  cod  and  shell- 
fish. The  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  produce  white  fish, 
sturgeon  and  other  fresh-water  fish.  About  80,000  persons  find 
more  or  less  permanent  employment  in  the  fishing  industry, 
including  the  majority  of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia. 

The  business  of  fur-seal  catching  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  by  sealers  from  Victoria, 
but  the  returns  show  it  to  be  a  decreasing  industry,  as  well  as 
one  causing  friction  with  the  United  States.  Indeed,  no  depart- 
ment of  national  life  has  caused  more  continual  trouble  between 
the  two  peoples  than  the  fisheries,  owing  to  different  laws 
regarding  fish  protection,  and  the  constant  invasion  by  each 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  other. 

Education. — ^The  British  North  America  Act  imposes  on  the 
provincial  legislatures  the  duty  of  legislating  on  educational 
matters,  the  privileges  of  the  denominational  and  separate 
schools  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  being  specially  safeguarded.  In 
1 871,  the  New  Brunswick  legislature  abolished  the  separate 
school  system,  and  a  contest  arose  which  was  finally  settled  by 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  being  sustained,  though  certain 
concessions  were  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  dissentients. 
Subsequently  a  similar  diflliculty  arose  in  Manitoba,  where  the 
legislature  in  1890  abolished  Uie  system  of  separate  schools 
which  had  been  established  in  1871.  After  years  of  bitter 
controversy,  in  which  a  federal  ministry  was  overthrown,  a 
compromise  was  arranged  in  1897,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  have  never  fully  acquiesced.  In  the  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  formed  in  1905,  certain  educational  privileges 
(though  not  amounting  to  a  separate  school  system)  were 
granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

All  the  provinces  have  made  sacrifices  to  insure  the  spread  of 
education.  In  1901,  76%  of  the  total  population  could  read 
a^d  write,  and  86%  of  those  over  five  years  of  age.  These 
percentages  have  gradually  risen  ever  since  federation,  especially 
in  the  province  of  (^ebcc,  which  was  long  in  a  backward'  state. 
The  school  systems  of  all  the  provinces  are,  in  spite  of  certain 
imperfections,  efficient  and  well-equipped,  .that  of  Ontario 
being  especially  celebrated.  A  fiiller  account  of  their  special 
features  will  be  found  under  the  articles  on  the  different 
provinces. 

Numerous  residential  schools  exist  and  are  increasing  in 
number  with  the  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  culture. 
In  (^ebcc  are  a  number  of  so-called  classical  colleges,  most  of 
them  affiliated  with  Laval  University. 

Higher  education  was  originally  organized  by  the  various 
religious  bodies,  each  of  which  retains  at  least  one  university 
in  more  or  less  integral  connexion  with  itself.  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  support  provincial  universities  at 
Fredericton,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  Those  of  most  importance  * 
are: — Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.S.  (1818);  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.B.  (1800);  McCiU 
University,  Montreal,  Que.  (1821);  Laval  University,  Quebec, 
and  Montreal,  (Jue.  (1852);  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Onl. 
(1841);  the  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont.  (1827); 
'  The  date  of  foundation  is  given  in  brackc'ts. 


.  Onl.  (1851);  Viclori. 
I;  the  Univtrsily  of  Ol 
ivenity  of  Manitoba,  Wini 


OtlaWB,  Onl.  (1S48): 
Man.  {iBjj). 

Of  Ihcx  McCill  <xe  Montbeal)  is  especially  noted  (si  llie 
excelieoce  of  its  training  in  practical  and  applied  science.  Many 
ol  the  students,  especially  in  the  dcpanmcnis  of  mcdidne  and 
theology,  complete  their  cducalioa  in  the  United  States,  Britain 

Most  of  the  brgcr  loims  and  ctlies  contain  public  libiaries, 
'        '"  '     ng  especially  well-equipped. 
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the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  lot 

Cr/cncc.— The  command  in  chief  of  all  naval  and  military 
forces  is  vested  in  the  king,  but  Ibcil  control  rests  with  the 

protection  service,  are  ondci  the  minisln  ol  marine  and  fisheries, 
ihc  land  forces  under  the  minister  of  mililia  and  defence.  Prior 
(0  igas,  command  of  the  latter  was  vested  in  a  British  officer, 
but  since  then  has  been  entrusted  to  a  militia  council,  of  which 
the  minister  is  president.  The  fortified  harbours  of  Halifax 
(N.S.)  and  Esquimaii  (B.C.)  were  till  its;  maintained  and 
garrisoned  by  the  imperial  gover^jxnl,  but  have  since  been 
tal:cn  over  by  Canada.  Ttiis  has  entailed  the  incnasr  of  the 
pcnoanent  force  to  about  5000  men.  Previously,  it  had  num- 
bered about  1000  (artillery,  dragoons,  inlantiy)  quartered  in 
various  schools,  chiefly  lo  aid  in  the  training  ol  the  militia.  In 
this  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  (he  ages  of  lA  and  C/a  ate 
nominally  enrolled,  but  the  active  mililia  consists  of  about 
4S,ooo  men  of  all  ranks,  in  a  varying  state  oF  clbiency.  These 
cannot  be  compcUrd  to  serve  outside  the  Dominion,  Ibough 
special  corps  may  be  enlisted  for  this  purpose,  as  was  done 
during  the  war  in  South  Africa  (iSfW-igoi).  Ai  Quebec  ii  a 
Dominion  arsenal,  riHe  and  ammunitian  factories.  Cadet  corps 
flourish  in  most  of  the  dly  schoolt  At  Kingston  (Ont.)  is  the 
Roy.il  Military  College,  to  the  successful  graduates  of  which  a 
in  the  British  service  b  annually 


. — Justice  is  weQ  administered  throughout 
m  in  the  remotc-st  mining  camps  there  has 
Deen  uitie  01  tne  lawlessness  seen  In  similar  districts  of  AuslralLi 
and  the  United  States.  For  this  great  credit  is  due  10  Ihc 
"  hTorlh-wesi  mounted  police,"  the  "  Riders  of  Ihc  Pbins," 
a  highly  efficient  body  of  about  seven  hundred  mm,  under  the 
control  of  the  federal  sovemment.  Judges  are  appointed  for 
life  by  the  Dominion  pailiamcnl,  and  cannot  be  removed  save  by 
impeichment  before  thit  body,  an  elaborale  pioecss  never 
attempted  sin«  federation,  though  more  Ihan  once  threatened. 
From  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Canada  appeal  may  be 

.—■ne  Ciiudian  GeolD^cal  Survey  has  published 
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, ,.j  seographcr).  AlUti  of  Canaio  {rvA);    J.  Casiill 

Hopkiiu.  Csiioifa.-  an  Encjchpatdia  (6  vols..  iS98-i<>oa);  Tki 
Cantida%  Annital  Rmna  (yearly  uncc  1002),  n^placing  H.  I. 
Mttan-tCftadiaiiAinmillirtiiUrtiaii-iSm):  Sir  J.  W.  Dawion. 
BaiObaat  nf  Canaikm  Gtaloiy  (18M);  Georae  Johmon,  Alfktba 
«r  Firu  Tk{„i,  f.  Conartii  (jrd  ed.,  iHqB):  A.  r..  Bradky.  Canada 
A  Hi  TmiUBrlk  Ctnlnry  (1903);  Tranniilkn,  i,fllit  Kayiil  Socirly 
<JCa*n*i  (yearty  since  198^:  R.  C.  l^n.k„>ri,lie,  Tjkc  Cauifiaa 
BamUwi  StlUm  <l|g5l:  A.  Shont.  llmi^ry  n)  Canadian  Bantimt 
iifin-i9D6{:    Sir  S.  Fleming.  TSt    l,.:r7,,j.,.,i.J    {iart);_  John, 
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ricuhure.  In  addition  large  I 
es  arising  out  of  ■^culiurc:  , 
of  agricultural    implca 


of  cheese  and  butter,  and  persons  occupied  in  tlw  trAn^^rtaiicn 
arid  commerce  ol  grain,  hay,  live  stock,  meats,  buct«f,  cJieese, 
milk,  eggs,  fruit  and  various  other  products.  The  country  is 
splendidly  formed  for  the  production  of  food.      Actvbs   the 

wider  than  France,  with  (over  a  large  part  of  this  area)  a  climate 
adapted  to  the  production  of  foods  of  superior  quality.  Siixc  | 
the  opening  of  the  30th  century,  great  pngress  has  been  irude 
in  the  settlement  and  agricultural  development  of  the  western 
tenitories  between  Ilie  piDvinccs  of  Manitoba  >nd  Briiish 
Columbia,  The  th.ee  "  Notlh-West  Provinces  "  (Klaniioba. 
Saskatchewan,  Alberto.)  have  a  total  area  of  36g,S6(>,S9S  acm. 
ol  which  11,853,110  acres  are  water.  In  1906  their  population 
was  iaS.iti,  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  igoi.  The  land  in  1 
ibis  vast  area  varies  in  virginal  fcrtiUiy,  but  the  best  wjls  are 
very  rich  In  the  constituents  of  pbnt  food.  Chemical  aiulysoi 
made  by  Mr  F.  T.  Shutt  have  proved  that  soils  from  the  Notlh- 
West  Provinces  contain  an  average  ol  18,000  lb  of  nitrogen. 
15.580  lb  of  potash  and  6,700  lb  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre, 
these  important  elements  of  plant  food  being  therefore  present 
in  much  greater  abundance  than  they  are  in  ordinary  cultivated 
European  soils  ol  good  quality.  The  prairie  lands  of  Moniiotv  ! 
and  Saskatchewan  produce  wheat  ol  the  Bnest  quality.  Horse  1 
and  callle  ranching  b  practised  in  Alberta,  where  the  milder 
winters  allow  ol  the  outdoor  wintering  of  live  stock  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Is  possble  In  Ihc  colder  parts  of  Canada.  The 
freezing  of  the  soil  in  winter,  which  at  first  sight  seemsi  draw  baek. 
retains  the  soluble  nilialcs  which  might  otherwise  be  drained  out. 
The  copious  snowfall  protects  vegetation,  supplies  moiilute.  and 
contributes  nitrogen  to  ihe  soil  The  geographical  position  ol 
Canada,  its  railway  syslems  and  sleamship  service  tor  freight 
across  Ihe  Ailaniic  and  Pacific  oceans,  arc  favourable  to  ihc 
cjttension  of  Ihe  export  trade  in  farm  products  lo  European  and 
oriental  countries.    Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  dcvclop- 
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oduce. 

Of  ahcai  many  vj 


K  Aibntic  lo  the  Tacihc.  passing  through 
iskatoon.  and  Alberta  via  Edmonton,  . 
tment  brge  areas  of  fertile  wheat-grow  ing 
m  ol  Canada,  linking  together  the  great 
also  of  much  present  and  prospcciive 
ning  the  tianspotUtioR  ol  agrictiltutal 


s  are  grown.  The  methods  of  cult 
lion  oo  not  involve  tne  application  of  so  much  hand  labour 
acre  as  in  Europe.    The  average  yield  ol  wheat  for  ihe  - 

whole  of  Canada  is  nearly  10  bushels  per  acre.    In 
igoi  the  total  production  ol  wheal  in  Canada  was  55}  mil 
bushels.     In    i^  the  estimated  total  production    was 
million  bushels.    The  total  wheal  acreage,  which  at  the  cei 


early  t. 


of 


19th  century,  Ontario  was  the  largest 
wneat-growing  province  m  Canada.  In  igoo  the  wheat  acreage 
in  Ontario  was  t^S^fiii.  producing  9&,4iS,9a;  bushels,  an 
average  yield  of  19' 10  bushed  per  acrtv  Over  ^rec-quartcrs  of 
this  produclkjn  was  of  fall  or  winter  wheal,  the  average  yield 
ol  which  in  Ontario  over  a  series  of  yean  since  1883  had  been 
about  10  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  predominance  in  vheat- 
growing  has  now  shifted  to  the  new  prairie  regions  of  the  west. 
A  census  taken  in  1906  shows  that  Ihe  total  acreage  ol  wheat  in 
Ihc  Nonh-Wcst  Provinces  was  Sio6»,4Wi  yielding  iio.jSC.Sia 
bushels,  an  average  in  a  fairly  normal  season  of  11-S4  bushels 
pec  acre.  Of  this  total  wheat  acreage.  1,711,079  um  were  in 
Manitoba,  1,117,484  acres  in  Soskatchnran,  and  »j,uo  acra 
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is  Aibcrta,  with  avenge  yields  per  acre  at  the  rates  oC  20-03 
bahdsia  Mamtoba,  33-70  in  Saskatchewan  and  36*49  ^  Alberta. 
Is  tbeae  provinces  spring  wheat  is  almost  universally  sown, 
cxaqA  in  Alberta  where  fall  or  winter  wheat  is  also  sown  to  a 
camirtnahle  cxtenL  Sununer  fallowing  for  wheat  is  a  practice 
thu  ku  gained  gnmnd  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  Land 
plocgiied  and  otherwise  tilled,  but  left  unseeded  during  the 
sssatx,  h  sown  with  wheat  in  the  succeeding  autunm  or  spring. 
Wbat  en  summer  fallow  land  yielded,  according  to  the  North- 
Vest  census  of  i9o6,from  s  to8  bushels  per  acre  more  than  that 
fBva  oa  other  land.  Summer  fallowing  is,  however,  subject  to 
coe  drawback:  the  strong  growth  which  St  induces  is  apt  to 
ictud  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  Canada  is  dearly  destined  to 
nak  as  one  of  the  most  important  grain-producing  countries  of 
tile  vorid.  The  northem  limits  of  the  wheat-growing  areas  have 
act  been  definitely  ascertained;  but  samples  of  good  wheat 
«e!c  grown  m  1907  at  Fort  Vermilion  on  the  Peace  river,  nearly 
£00  IB.  nnth  of  Wiimipeg  in  lat.  58*34  and  at  Fort  Simpson  on 
tbe  llaftrniir  river  in  lat.  61*53,  more  than  800  m.  north  of 
WsoEpeg  and  about  xooo  m.  north  of  the  United  States 
boasdary.  As  a  rule  the  weather  during  the  harvesting  period 
pensfts  the  grain  to  be  gathered  safely  without  damage  from 
H>nwting.  OccasioDally  in  certain  localities  in  the  north-west 
t^  gain  is  liable  to  injury  from  frost  in  late  summer;  but  as 
t^  pniportioa  of  land  under  cultivation  increases  the  climate 
beocmes  modified  and  the  danger  from  frost  is  appreciably  less. 
Tke  loss  from  this  cause  is  also  less  than  formeriy,  because 
say  gain  unfit  for  export  is  now  readily  purchased  for  the 
iitSag  of  animals  in  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  eastern 

Sstabfe  madbinery  for  cleaning  the  gram  h  everywhere  in 
ecMxsi  use,  so  that  weed  seeds  are  removed  before  the  wheat 
is  gsQond.  This  gives  Canadian  wheat  excellent  milling  pro- 
pmies,  and  enables  the  millers  to  turn  out  flour  uniform  in 
<pa£ty  and  of  high  grade  as  to  keeping  properties.  Canadian 
5Dcr  has  a  hi^  reputation  in  European  markets.  It  is  known 
ts  ibor  from  which  bakers  can  nuike  the  best  quaKty  of  bread, 
azd  afao  the  largest  quantity  per  band,  the  quantity  of  albumi- 
Geidt  being  greater  in  Canadian  flour  than  in  the  best  brands  of 
E'Sopean.  Owing  to  its  possession  of  this  duuacteristic  of  what 
^siQes  term  **  strength,"  m.  the  relative  capadty^  of  flour  to 
rake  large  loaves  of  good  quality,  Canadian  flour  is  largely  in 
c^sud  for  blending  with  the  flour  of  the  softer  &is^ish  wheats, 
m  tins  reason  some  of  the  strong  Canadian  wheats  have  com- 
Buded  in  the  home  market  5s.  and  6s.  a  quarter  more  than 
t^^ashr^mwn  wheat.  At  the  general  census  of  xgox  the  number 
tf  icmring  and  grist  mill  establishments,  each  employing  five 
prnoes  and  over,  was  returned  at  400,  the  number  of  employes 
i«sg  4351  and  the  value  of  i»oducts  $31,835,873.  A  special 
tezsa  of  manufactures  in  1906  shows  that  these  figures  had 
Ftnni  in  1905  to  83a  estaUishments,  5619  employes  and 
^}^.ro5*369  value  of  the  i»oducts.  There  is  room  for  a  great 
ntccsion  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  manufacture  and 
ezpartatxmof  flour. 

Is  the  twtdve  months  of  1907  Canada  exported  37,503,057 
l-sbeb  of  wheat  of  the  value  of  $34,133,759  and  1,858,485 
'  inrh  of  floor  of  the  value  of  $7,636,408.  The  oorrespondhig 
%=niax900  were— wheat,x6,844,65obushe]s,value,$x  1,995,488, 
•^  Sour,  768,x6j  bushels,  value,  $3,791,885. 

Out  ii  fine  quality  are  grown  in  large  crops  from  Prince 
Lintd  Ishmd  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Vancouver  Island  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Over  large  areas  the  Canadian  soil  and  climate 
'*n  vkdrably  adapted  for  producing  oats  of  heavy  weight  per 
^i'QbeL  la  an  the  provinces  <rf  eastern  Canada  the  acreage  under 
<4£i  gieatly  exceeds  that  under  wheat.  The  annual  average 
^  cap  in  an  Canada  is  estimated  at  about  J48  million  bushels. 
Ai  the  total  annual  eqwrt  of  oats  is  xraw  less  than  three  million 
bvbeh  the  home  consumption  is  large,  and  this  is  an  advantage 
-a  attjatalnmg  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  In  1907  the  area  under 
OUB  a  Ontaifo  was  3,933i509  *<3es  and  yielded  83,534,301 
^ahds,  the  area  being  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  acreage 
BSder  hay  and  larger  than  the  combined  total  of  the  other 


principal  cereals  grown  in  the  province.  Can&dian  oatmeal  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best.  It  is  pjrepared  in  different  forms, 
and  in  various  degrees  of  fineness. 

Bariey  was  formerly  grown  for  export  to^the  United  States 
for  malting  purposes.  After  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  barley 
under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs  that  trade  was  practically 
destroyed  and  Canadian  farmers  were  obliged  to  find  other  uses 
for  this  crop.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the  trade  with  the 
mother-ooimtry  in  dairying  and  meat  products,  barley  as  a  home 
feeding  material  has  become  more  indispensable  than  ever. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  tariff  about  nine  million 
bushels  of  barley  were  exported  aimually,  involving  the  loss  of 
immense  stores  of  plant  food.  In  1907,  with  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  nearly  fifty  million  bushels,  only  a  trifling  percentage  was 
exported,  the  rest  being  fed  at  home  and  exported  in  the  form  of 
produce  witjiout  loss  from  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  The 
preparation  of  pearl  or  pot  barley  is  an  incidental  industry. 

Rye  is  cultivated'  successfully,  but  is  seldom  used  for  human 
food.  Flour  from  wheat,  meal  from  oats,  and  meal  from  Indian 
com  are  preferred. 

Buckwheat  flour  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  in  some 
districts  for  the  making  of  buckwheat  cakes,  eaten  with  maple 
syrup.  These  two  make  an  excellent  breakfast  dish,  character- 
istic of  Canada  and  some  of  the  New  England  states.  There  are 
also  numerous  forms  of  preparations  from  cereals,  sold  as  break- 
fast foods,  which,  owing  to  the  high  quality  of  the  grains  grown 
in  Canada  and  the  care  exercised  in  their  manufacture,  compare 
favourably  with  similar  products  in  other  countries. 

Peas  in  large  areas  are  grown  free  from  serious  trouble  with 
insect  pests.  Split  peas  for  soup,  green  peas  as  vegetables  and 
sweet  peas  for  caiming  are  obtained  of  good  quality. 

Vegetables  are  grown  everywhere,  and  form  a  large  part  of 
the  diet  of  the  people.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  export, 
except  in  the  case  of  turnips  and  potatoes  and  of  vegetables 
whidi  have  been  canned  or  dried.  Besides  potatoes,  which 
thrive  well  and  yield  large  quantities  of  excellent  quality,  there 
are  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and  beets.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  established 
in  Ontario  and  in  southern  Alberta,  where  in  1906  an  acreage 
under  this  crop  of  3344  yielded  37,3 xx  tons,  an  average  of 
8*13  tons  per  acre.  Among  the  common  vegetables  used  in  the 
green  state  are  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  asparagus, 
Indian  com,  onions,  leeks,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radish,  celery, 
parsley,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  squash  and  rhubarb.  Hay,  of 
good  qtiality  of  timothy  (Phleum  pratense),  and  also  of  timothy 
and  clover,  is  grown  over  extensive  areas.  For  export  it  is  put 
up  in  bales  of  about  X50  lb  each.  Since  1899  a  new  form  of 
pressing  has  been  employed,  whereby  the  hay  is  compressed  to 
stow  in  about  70  cub.  ft.  per  ton.  This  has  been  a  means  of 
reducing  the  ocean  freight  per  ton.  The  compact  condition 
permits  the  hay  to  be  kept  with  less  deterioration  of  quality 
than  under  the  old  system  of  more  loose  baling.  Austrian  brome 
grass  {Bromus  inermis)  and  westem  rye  grass  {Agropymm 
tenerum)  are  both  extensively  grown  for  hay  in  the  North- West 
Provinces. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  electrical  traction  in  towns 
has  not  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  breeding  of  horses  to 
the  extent  that  was  at  one  time  anticipated.  Heavy 
draught  horses  are  reared  in  Ontario,  and  to  a  less 
but  increasing  extent  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
the  breeds  being  mainly  the  Clydesdale  and  the  Shire. 
Percherons  are  also  bred  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  a 
few  Belgian  draught  horses  have  been  introduced.  Good 
horses  suitable  for  general  work  on  farms  and  for  cabs,  omni- 
buses, and  grocery  and  delivery  wagons,  are  plentiful  for  local 
markets  and  for  export.  Thoroughbred  and  pure  bred  hackney 
stallions  are  maintained  in  private  studs  and  by  agricultural 
associations  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  animals  for  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry  remounts  are  produced  in  all  the  provinces 
including  those  of  the  North-West.  Useful  carriage  horses 
and  saddle  horses  are  bred  in  many  localities.  Horse  ranching 
is  practised  largely  in  Alberta.     There  are  no  government 
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stud  farms.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  the  Dominion  was 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  census  returns  at  2,0x9,824  for  the 
year  1907,  an  increase  of  609,309  since  190X. 

CatUe,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  are  reared  in  abtmdance. 
The  bradng  weather  of  Canadian  winters  is  followed  by  the 
warmth  and  humidity  of  genial  summers,  under  which  crops 
grow  in  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  while  the  cool  evenings  and 
nights  give  the  plants  a  robustness  of  quality  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  tropical  regions,  and  also  make  life  for  the  various 
domestic  animals  wholesome  and  comfortable.  In  the  North- 
West  Provinces  there  arc  vast  areas  of  prairie  land,  over  which 
cattle  pasture,  and  from  which  thousands  of  fat  bullocks 
are  shipped  annually.  Throughout  other  parts  bullocks  are 
fed  on  pasture  land,  and  also  in  stables  on  nourishing  and 
succulent  feed  such  as  hay,  Indian  com  fodder,  Indian  com 
!iilage,  turnips,  carrots,  mangels,  ground  oats,  barley,  peas, 
Indian  com,  rye,  bran  and  linseed  oU  cake.  The  breeding 
of  cattle,  adapted  for  the  production  of  prime  beef  and  of 
dairy  cows  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
has  received  much  attention.  There  is  government  control  of 
the  spaces  on  the  steamships  in  which  the  cattle  are  carried, 
and  veterinary  inspection  prevents  the  exportation  of  diseased 
animals. 

A  considerable  trade  has  been  established  in  the  exportation 
of  dressed  beef  in  cold  storage,  and  also  in  the  exportation 
of  meat  and  other  foods  in  hermetically  sealed  receptacles, 
fiy  the  Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act  of  1907  of  the  Dominion 
parliament  and  regulations  thereunder,  the  trade  is  carried 
on  under  the  strictest  government  supervision,  and  no  canned 
articles  of  food  may  be  exported  unless  passed  as  absolutely 
wholesome  and  officially  marked  as  such  by  government 
inspectors.    There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  "  lunch  tongues." 

The  cattle  breeds  are  principally  those  of  British  origin. 
For  beef,  shorthorns,  Hcrefords,  Galloways  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  are  bred  largely,  whibt  for  dairying  purposes, 
shorthorns,  Ayrsliircs,  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Holstcin-Fricsians 
prevail  The  French-Canadian  cattle  are  highly  esteemed  in 
eastern  Canada,  especially  by  the  farmers  of  the  French  provinces. 
They  are  a  distinct  breed  of  Jersey  and  Brittany  type,  and 
are  stated  to  be  descended  from  animals  imported  from  France 
by  the  early  settlers.  The  estimated  number  of  cattle  in  Canada 
in  1907  was  7^439,051,  an  increase  of  2,066,547  over  the  figures 
of  the  census  of  1901. 

All  parts  of  the  Dominion  are  well  adapted  for  sheep;  but 
various  causes,  amongst  which  must  be  reckoned  the  prosperity 
of  other  branches  of  agriculture,  including  wheat-growing  and 
dairying,  have  in  several  of  the  provinces  contributed  to  prevent 
that  attention  to  this  branch  which  its  importance  deserves, 
though  there  are  large  areas  of  rolling,  rugged  yet  nutritious 
pastures  well  suited  to  sheep-farming.  In  the  maritime  provinces 
and  in  Prince  Edward  Island  sheep  and  lambs  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  In  Ontario  sheep  breeding  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  other  parts  of  the  American  continent  draw 
their  supplies  of  pure  bred  stock  largely  from  this  province. 
All  the  leading  British  varieties  are  reared,  the  Shropshire, 
Oxford  Down,  Leicester  and  Cotswold  breeds  being  most 
numerous.  There  are  also  excellent  flocks  of  Lincolns  and  South- 
downs.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  Canada  was  estimated 
for  the  year  1907  at  2,830,785,  as  compared  with  2,465,565 
in  1 901. 

Pigs,  mostly  of  the  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Tamworth 
breeds,  are  reared  and  fattened  in  large  numbers,  and  there 
is  a  valuable  export  trade  in  bacon.  Canadian  hogs  are  fed, 
as  a  rule,  on  feeds  suited  for  the  production  of  what  are  known 
as  "  fleshy  sides."  Bacon  vnth  an  excess  of  fat  b  not  wanted, 
except  in  the  lumber  camps;  consequently  the  farmers  of 
Canada  have  cultivated  a  class  of  swine  for  bacon  having 
plenty  of  lean  and  firm  flesh.  The  g^cat  extension  of  the  dairy 
business  has  fitted  in  with  the  rearing  of  large  numbers  of 
swine.  Experimental  work  has  shown  that  swine  fattened  with 
a  ration  partly  of  skim-milk  were  lustier  and  of  a  more  healthy 
appearance  than  swine  fattened  wholly  on  grains.    Slaughtering 


and  curing  are  carried  on  chiefly  at  large  packing  houses.  The 
use  of  mechanical  refrigerating  plants  for  chilling  the  pork 
has  made  it  practicable  to  cure  the  bacon  with  the  use  of  2. 
small  percentage  of  salt,  leaving  it  mild  in  flavour  when  delivered 
in  European  markets.  Regular  supplies  are  exported  during 
every  week  of  the  year.  Large  quantities  of  lard,  brawn  and 
pigs'  feet  are  exported.  In  1907  the  number  of  pigs  in  Canada 
was  estimated  at  3,530,060,  an  increase  of  1,237,385  over  t>e 
census  record  of  1901.  Turkeys  thrive  well,  grow  to  a  fine 
size  and  have  flesh  of  tender  quality.  Chickens  are  raised 
in  large  numbers,  and  poultiy-keeping  has  developed  greatly 
since  the  opening  of  the  20th  century.  Canadian  eggs  are 
usually  packed  in  cases  containing  thirty  dozens  each.  Card- 
board fillers  are  used  which  provide  a  separate  compartment 
for  each  egg.  There  are  cold  storage  warehouses  at  various 
points  in  Canada,  at  which  the  eggs  arc  collected,  sorted  and 
packed  before  shipment  These  permit  the  eggs  to  be  landed 
in  Europe  in  a  practically  fresh  condition  as  to  flavour,  «ith 
the  shells  quite  fulL 

Canada  has  been  called  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Milk 
is  plentiful,  and  enters  largely  into  the  diet  of  the  people.  With 
a  climate  which  produces  healthy,  vigorous  animals, 
notably  free  from  epizootic  diseases,  with  a  fertile 
soil  for  the  growth  of  fodder  crops  and  pasture,  with 
abundance  of  pure  air  and  water,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ice,  the  conditions  in  Canada  are  ideal  for  the  daiT>ing 
industry.  Large  quantities  of  condensed  milk,  put  up  in  her- 
metically sealed  tins,  are  sold  for  iisc  in  mining  camps  and 
on  board  steamships.  The  cheese  is  chiefly  of  the  variety  known 
as  "  Canadian  Cheddar."  It  is  essentially  a  food  cheese  rather 
than  a  mere  condiment,  and  i  lb  of  it  will  furnish  as  muth 
nourishing  material  as  2 1  lb  of  the  best  beefsteak.  The  indiistr\' 
is  largely  carried  on  by  co-operative  associations  of  farmers. 
The  dairy  factory  system  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1664, 
and  from  that  time  the  production  and  exportation  of  cheese 
grew  rapidly.  Legislation  was  passed  to  protect  Canadian 
dairy  produce  from  dishonest  mampulation,  and  soon  Canadian 
cheese  obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  the  British 
markets.  In  1891  cheese  factories  and  creameries  numbered 
"733.  **id  in  1899  there  were  3649.  In  1908  there  were  4355 
of  these  factories,  of  which  1284  were  in  Ontario,  3806  in 
Quebec,  and  265  in  the  remaining  seven  provinces  of  Canada. 
Those  in  Ontario  are  the  largest  in  size.  Amongst  the  British 
imports  of  cheese  the  Canadian  product  ranks  first  in  quality, 
whilst  in  quantity  it  represents  about  72%  of  the  total  value 
of  the  cheese  imports,  and  84%  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  that  kind  of  cheese  which  is  classed  as  Cheddar.  In  1906 
the  total  exports  of  cheese  to  all  countries  from  Canada  reached 
215,834,543  lb  of  the  value  of  $24>433>x69. 

Butter  for  export  is  made  in  creameries,  where  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter  are  handled  by  skilled  makers.  The  creameries 
are  provided  with  special  cold  storage  rooms,  into  which  the 
butter  is  placed  on  the  same  day  in  which  it  is  made.  From 
tbem  it  is  carried  in  refrigerator  railway  cars  and  in  cold  storajrc 
chambers  on  steamships  to  its  ultimate  destination.  For  the 
export  trade  it  is  packed  in  square  boxes  made  of  spruce  or 
some  other  odourless  wood.  These  are  lined  with  parchmcn! 
paper,  and  contain  each  56  lb  net  of  butter.  The  total  export  c  f 
butter  from  Canada  in  1906  was  34i03i>53S  ^>  of  the  value 
of  $7,075,539.  According  to  a  census  of  manufactures  taken 
in  1906,  the  total  value  of  factory  cheese  and  butter  made  in 
Canada  during  that  year  was  $32,402,265. 

There  are  large  districts  lying  eastward  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  api^es  of  ficc 
quality  can  be  grown;  and  there  are  other  smaOer  f^^^t, 
areas  in  which  pears,  peaches  and  grapes  are  grown 
in  quantities  in  the  open  air.  The  climate  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  etc.  There  are  many  localities  in  which  cran- 
berries are  successfully  grown,  and  in  which  blueberries  aUo 
grow  wild  in  great  profusion. 

Apples  and  pears  are  the  chief  sorts  of  fruit  exported.    Tie 
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h^  davour,  the  crisp,  juicy  flesh  andthe  long-keeping  qualities 
ii  iht  Canadian  apples  are  their  chief  merits.  Apples  are 
^ipi^.ed  in  barrels  and  also  in  boxes  containing  about  one 
.  .<i!el  each.  Large  quantities  are  also  evaporated  and  exported. 
Ir^hJKhmcnts  for  evaporating  fr.iit  are  now  found  in  most 

i  iW  larger  apple-growing  districts,  and  canning  factories  and 
on  lactones  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  and 
2.-%  oGoducted  with  advantage  and  profit 

Tlie  chief  fruit-growing  districts  have  long  been  in  southern 
ari  western  Ontario  and  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  recently  much 
irteatun  has  been  devoted  to  fruit-gxowing  in  British  Columbia, 
T^fie  large  areas  of  suitable  land  are  available  for  the  cultivation 
c:  ippks,  peais  and  other  fruits.  In  aon^e  parts  of  the  semi- 
uid  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  province  irrigation  is  being 
<u£3C9Bfu]]y  practised  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  land  under 
;n>Suble  cultivation  for  fruit.  Collections  of  fruit  grown  in 
British  Columbia  have  received  premier  honours  at  the  com- 
petitive exhibitions  of  the  Royal  HortictUtural  Sodety  in  London^ 
aboe  their  high  quality  and  fine  colour  have  been  greatly 
agprrriated , 

Wine  is  made  in  oonsideifable  quantities  in  the  principal 
nae-gzowing  districts,  and  in  several  localities  large  vineyards 
have  been  planted  for  this  purpose.  An  abundance  of  cider 
a  ilao  made  in  all  the  large  apple-growing  districts. 

Honey  •»  one  of  the  minor  food-products  of  Canada,  and 
:a  "sasy  localities  bees  have  abundance  of  pasturage.  Canadian 
LTsey  for  colour,  flavotu-  and  substance  is  unsurpassed.  Maple 
»pr  and  synq>  are  made  in  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
t.-x  sugar-maple  tree  flourishes.  The  syrup  is  used  chiefly 
^  a  substitute  for  jam  or  preserved  fruits,  and  the  sugar  is 
..sed  in  country  homes  for  sweetening,  for  cooldng  purposes 
ci  for  the  making  of  confectionery.  The  processes  of  manu- 
Uct:ve  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  oi  specially 
ccattructed  evaporators,  and  qiumtities  of  maple  sugar  and 
r^T^  are  annually  exported. 

Tobacco  is  a  new  crop  which  has  been  grown  in  Canada 
Lace  T904.  Its  cultivation  promises  to  be  successful  in  parts 
d  Ototaiio,  Quebec  and  Briti^  Columbia. 

The  departoQcnt  of  agriculture  of  the  Dominion  government 
sados  aid  to  agriculture  in  many  ways,  maintaining  the 
SMto^tf,  opcnmental  farms  and  various  effective  organiza- 
tions for  assisting  the  live-stock,  dairying  and  fruit- 
irmiag  industries,  for  testing  the  germination  and  purity  of 
^rcaltural  seeds,  and  for  developing  the  export  trade  in 
incoltural  and  dairy  produce.  The  health  of  animals  branch, 
■^ivgh  which  are  administered  the  laws  relating  to  the 
£:%tagious  diieavn  of  animals,  and  the  control  of  quarantine 
13d  is^iection  stations  for  imported  animals,  undertakes  also 
•  li  ^le  experiments  on  the  diseases  of  farm  live-stock,  including 
c..aders  in  horses,  tubercuknis  in  cattle,  &c.  The  policy  of 
'^ftktering  horses  reacting  to  the  mallein  test  fate  been  success- 
'  -V  initiated  by  Canada,  the  returns  for  1908  from  all  parts 
A  the  country  indicating  a  considerable  decrease  from  the 
mvioiss  year  in  the  number  of  hones  destroyed  and  the  amount 
!  campmsstion  paid.  A  disease  of  cattle  in  Nova  Scotia, 
irsva  as  the  Pictou  cattle  disease,  long  treated  as  contagious, 
^  ZBw  been  demoKtrated  by  the  veterinary  officers  of  the 
ifT^Ttment  to  be  due  to  the  ingestion  of  a  weed,  the  ragwort, 
>t.w  Jac^bta.  Hog  cholera  or  swine  fever  has  been  almost 
•'^ccated.  A  laboratory  is  maintained  for  bacteriological  and 
;~'bi3iogicaI  researches  and  for  the  preparation  of  preventive 
acaes.  Canada  is  entirely  free  from  rinderpest,  pleuro- 
T^jsisssax  and  foot-and-mouUi  disease. 

Tu  work  of  the  live-stock  branch  is  directed  towards  the 
^;-^vcment  of  the  stock-raising  industry,  and  is  carried  on 
'Ix^  the  agencies  of  expert  teachers  and  stock  judges,  the 
>>Keaatic  distribution  of  pure-bred  breeding  stock,  the  yearly 
torizg  of  pure-bred  dairy  herds,  the  supervision  of  the  accuracy 
^  the  re^tration  of  pure-bred  animals  and  the  nationalization 
o<  kv»-5tock  rcconU.  The  last  two  objects  are  secured  by  act 
^  the  Dominion  pariiamcnt  passed  in  1905.  Under  this  act 
1  ntard  committee,  appointed  annually  by  the  pedigree  stud. 


herd  and  flock  book  associations  of  Canada,  perform  the  duties 
of  accepting  the  entries  of  pure-bred  animals  for  the  respective 
pedigree  registers,  and  are  provided  with  an  office  and  with 
stationery  and  franking  privileges  by  the  government.  Pedigree 
certificates  are  certified  as  correct  by  an  officer  of  the  department 
of  agriculture,  so  that  in  Canada  there  exist  national  registration 
and  government  authority  for  the  accuracy  of  pedigree  live- 
stock certificates.  The  government  promotes  the  extension 
of  markets  for  farm  products;  it  miaintains  officers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  make  reports  from  time  to  time  on  the 
condition  in  which  Canadian  goods  are  delivered  from  the  steam- 
ships, and  also  on  what  they  can  learn  from  importing  and 
distributing  merchants  regarding  the  preferences  of  the  market 
for  diffezent  qualities  of  farm  goods  and  different  sorts  of  packages. 
Through  this  branch  of  the  public  service  a  complete  chain  of 
cold-storage  accommodation  between  various  points  in  Canada 
and  markets  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  has  been 
arranged.  The  government  offered  a  bonus  to  those  owners  of 
creameries  who  would  provide  cold-storage  accommodation  at 
them  and  keep  the  room  in  use  for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  also 
arranged  with  the  various  railway  companies  to  run  refrigerator 
cat^  weekly  on  the  main  lines  leading  to  Montreal  and  other 
export  points. .  The  food-products  from  any  shippers  are  received 
into  these  cars  at  the  various  railway  stations  at  the  usual 
rates,  without  extra  charge  for  idng  or  cold-storage  service. 
The  government  offered  subventions  to  those  who  would  provide 
cold-storage  warehouses  at  various  points  where  these  were 
necessary,  and  also  arranged  with  the  owners  of  ocean  steam- 
ships to  provide  cold-storage  chambers  on  them  by  means  of 
mechanical  refrigerators.  The  policy  of  encouraging  the  provision 
of  ample  cold-storage  accommodation  has  been  developed 
still  further  by  the  Cold  Storage  Act  of  the  Dominion  parliament 
passed  ui  1907,  under  which  subsidies  are  granted  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  cold-storage  ware- 
houses in  Canada  for  the  preservation  of  perishable  food- 
products. 

Besides  furnishing  technical  And*  general  information  as  to 
the  carrying  on  of  dairying  operations,  the  government  has 
established  and  maintained  illustration  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  in  different  places  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
best  methods  of  co-operative  dairying  in  both  the  manufacturing 
and  shipping  of  butter  and  cheese.  Inspectors  are  employed 
to  give  information  regarding  the  packing  of  fruit,  and  also  to 
see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Acts,  which  prohibit 
the  marking  of  fruit  with  wrong  brands  and  packing  in  any 
fraudulent  manner. 

The  seed  branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  was  estab- 
lished in  X900  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  and 
use  of  seeds  of  superior  quality,  thereby  improving  all  kinds  of 
field  and  garden  crops  grown  in  Canada.  Seeds  are  tested  in 
the  laboratory  for  purity  and  germination  on  behalf  of  farmers 
and  seed  merchants,  and  sdentific  investigations  relating  to 
seeds  are  conducted  and  reported  upoA.  In  the  year  1906-1907 
6676  samples  of  seeds  were  tested.  Encouragement  to  seed- 
growing  is  given  by  the  holding  of  seed  fair^  and  bulletins  are 
issued  on  weeds,  the  methods  of  treating  seed-wheat  against 
smut  and  on  other  subjects.  Collections  of  weed  seeds  are 
issued  to  merchants  and  others  to  enable  them  readily  to  identify 
noxious  weed  seeds.  The  Seed  Control  Act  of  1905  brings  imdcr 
strict  regulations  the  trade  in  agricultural  seeds,  prohibiting 
the  sale  for  seeding  of  cereals,  grasses,  dovers  or  forage  plants- 
unless  free  from  weeds  q>ecified,  and  imposing  severe  penalties 
for  infringements. 

The  census  and  statistics  office,  reorganized  as  a  branch  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  in  1905,  undertakes  a  complete  census 
of  population,  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures  and  of  all  the 
natural  products  of  the  Dominion  every  ten  years,  a  census  of 
the  poptdation  and  agriculture  of  the  three  NorUi- West  Provinces 
every  five  years,  and  various  supplemental  statistical  inquiries 
a,t  shorter  intervals. 

Experimental  farms  were  established  in  X8S7  in  different  p&rts 
of  the  Dominion,  and  were  so  located  as  to  render  efficient  help 
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to  the  farmers  in  the  more  thickJy  settled  districts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cover  the  varied  climatic  and  other  conditions 
which  influence  agricul  ture  in  Canada.    The  central  experimental 

farm  is  situated  at  Ottawa,  near  the  boundary  line 
^'^V*l  between  Quebec  and  Ontario,  where  it  serves  as  an  aid 
^^^        to  agriculture  in  these  two  important  provinces.    One 

of  the  four  branch  farms  then  established  is  at  Nappan, 
Nova  Scotia,  near  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  New 
Brunswick,  where  it  serves  the  farmers  of  the  three  maritime 
provinces.  A  second  branch  experimental  farm  is  at  Brandon 
in  Manitoba,  a  third  is  at  Indian  Head  in  Saskatchewan  and 
the  fourth  is  at  Agassiz  in  the  coast  climate  of  British  Columbia. 
In  1906-1907  two  new  branch  farms  were  established.  One  is 
situated  at  Lethbridgc,  southern  Alberta,  where  problems  will 
be  investigated  concerning  agriculture  upon  irrigated  land  and 
dry  farming  under  conditions  of  a  scanty  rainfall.  The  other 
is  at  Lacombe,  northern  Alberta,  about  70  m.  south  of  Edmonton, 
in  the  centre  of  a  good  agricidtural  district  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  Additional  branch  farms  in  different  .parts  of 
the  Domim'on  arc  in  process  of  establishment  At  all  these 
farms  experiments  are  conducted  to  gain  information  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  the  land  for  crop  and  of  maintaining 
its  fertility,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  crops  to  grow,  and 
how  the  various  crops  grown  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  To  this  end  experiments  are  conducted  in  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  for  flesh,  the  feeding  of  cows 
for  the  production  of  milk,  and  of  poultry  both  for  flesh  and  eggs. 
Experiments  are  also  conducted  to  test  the  merits  of  new  or 
untried  varieties  of  cereals  and  other  field  croi»,  of  grasses,  forage 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  plants  and  trees;  and  samples, 
particularly  of  the  most  promising  cereals,  are  distributed 
freely  among  farmers  for  trial,  so  that  those  which  promise  to 
be  most  profitable  may  be  rapidly  brought  into  general  cultiva- 
tion. Annual  reports  and  occasional  bulletins  are  published 
and  widely  distributed,  giving  the  results  of  this  work.  Farmers 
are  invited  to  visit  these  experimental  farms,  and  a  laige  corre- 
spondence is  conducted  witb  those  interested  in  agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  who  are  encouraged  to  ask  advice  and 
information  from  the  officers  of  the  farms. 

The  governments  of  the  several  provinces  each  have  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.    Among  other  provincial  agcndes  for 

imparting  information  there  are  farmers'  institutes, 

travelling  dairies,  live-stock  associations,  farmers*, 
ofVuiM-  dairymen's,  seed-growers',  and  fruit-growers'  associa- 
**?!"*  "*!    tions,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies. 

These  are  all  maintained  or  assisted  by  the  several 
provinces.  Parts  of  the  proceedings  and  many  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  presented  at  the  more  important  meetings  of 
these  associations  arc  published  by  the  provincial  governments, 
and  distributed  free  to  farmers  who  desire  to  have  them.  There 
are  also  annual  agricultural  exhibitions  of  a  highly  important 
character,  where  improvements  in  connexion  with  agricultural 
and  horticidtural  products,  live-stock,  implements,  &c.,  are 
shown  in  competition.  The  Dominion  government  makes  in 
turn  to  one  of  the  chief  local  agricultural  exhibition  societies  a 
grant  of  $50,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  national  representation 
of  agriculture  and  live-stock.  The  exhibition  receiving  the  grant 
loses  its  local  character,  and  thus  becomes  the  Dominion  exhibi- 
tion or  fair  for  that  year. 

There  are  several  important  agricultural  coDegcs  for  the 
practical  education  of  yotmg  men  in  farming,  foremost  amongst 
them  being  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  Agri- 
cultural colleges  are  also  maintained  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Winm'peg,  Manitoba.  In  most  of  the  provinces  arc  dairy 
schools  where  practical  instruction  and  training  are  given. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  agricultural  education 
and  rural  training  in  Canada  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  munificence  of  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald  of  Montreal.  A 
donation  by  him  of  $10,000,  distributed  to  boys  and  girls  on 
Canadian  farms  for  prizes  in  a  competition  for  the  selection  of 
seed  grain,  as  recommended  by  Professor  J.  W.  Robertson,  led 
to  the  Macdonald-Robertaon  Seed  Growen'  Association.    This 
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soon  assumed  national  proportions  in  the  Canadian  Seed  Grofwers' 
Association,  which,  with  the  seed  branch  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  mentioned  above,  has  done  much  to  raise  to  a 
uniform  standard  of  excellence  the  grain  grown  over  large  areas 
of  the  Canadian  wheat-fields.  The  Macdonald  Institute  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  %luch  Sir 
William  provided  at  a  cost  of  $182,500,  and  the  Macdonald 
College  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue,  so  m.  west  of  MontreaJ,  have 
been  established  to  promote  the  cause  of  rural  education  upon 
the  lines  of  nature  study,  with  school  gardens,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  &c.,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are 
now  being  found  so  effective  in  the  hands  of  properiy  trained 
and  enthusiastic  teachers.  The  property  of  the  Macdonald 
College  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue  comprises  561  acres,  of  which 
74  acres  are  devoted  to  campus  and  field-research  {dots,  100  acres 
to  a  petite  culture  farm  and  387  acres  to  a  live-stock  and 
grain  farm.  The  college  includes  a  school  for  teachers,  a  school 
of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  a  school  of  household 
science  for  the  training  of  young  women.  The  land,  tmildings 
and  equipment  of  the  college,  which  cost  over  $2,500,000,  were 
presented  by  Sir  William  Macdonald,  who  in  addition  has  pro- 
vided for  the  future  maintenance,  of  the  work  by  a  trust  fund  of 
over  $2,000,000.  In  connexion  with  the  public  elementary  schools 
throughout  Canada,  where  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  tau^t 
to  some  extent,  manual  training  centres,  provided  out  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  same  public-spirited  donor,  are  now  maintained 
by  local  and  provincial  public  school  authorities.     (E.  H.  G.) 

HXSTOKY 

About  A.D.  1000  Leif  Ericsson,  a  Norseman,  led  an  ezpeditum 
from  Greenland  to  the  shores  probably  of  what  is  now  Cnn^tff^^ 
but  the  first  effective  contact  of  Europeans  with  Canada 
was  not  tmtil  the  end  of  the  X5th  century.  John 
Cabot  (9.V.),  sailing  from  Bristol,  reached  the  shores  of  Canada 
in  X497.  Soon  after  fishermen  from  Europe  began  to  go  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  in  time 
to  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  of  America.  In  1534  a  French 
expedition  under  Jacques  Cartier,  a  seaman  of  St  Malo,  sect 
out  by  Francis  I.,  entered  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  the 
following  year  Cartier  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Lachine 
Rapids,  to  the  spot  where  Montreal  now  stands.  During  the 
next  sixty  years  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  trade  received  some 
attention,  but  no  colonisation  was  tmdertaken. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  X7th  century  we  find  the  first  great 
name  in  Canadian  history.  Samuel  de  Champlain  (9.9.),  who 
had  seen  service  under  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was 
employed  in  the  interests  of  successive  fur-tiading 
monopolies  and  sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence  in  1603. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  had  a  share 
in  founding  the  first  permanent  French  colony  in  North  America 
— that  of  Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1608 
he  began  the  settlement  which  was  named  Quebec  From  1 608 
to  his  death  in  1635  Champlain  worked  unceasin^y  to  develop 
Canada  as  a  colony,  to  promote  the  fur  trade  and  to  explore 
the  interior.  He  passed  southward  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
the  beautiful  lake  which  still  bears  his  name  and  also  westward, 
up  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  in  the  dim  hope  of  reaching 
the  shores  of  China.  He  reached  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario, 
but  not  the  great  lakes  stretching  still  farther  west. 

The  era  was  that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48),  and 
during  that  great  upheaval  England  was  sometimes  fitting 
France.  Already,  in  1613,  the  English  from  Virginia  had 
almost  completely  wiped  out  the  French  settlement  at  Port 
Royal,  and  when  in  1629  a  small  English  fleet  appeared  at 
Quebec,  Champlain  was  forced  to  surrender  But  in  1632 
Canada  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  St  Germain-en- 
Laye.  Just  at  this  time  was  formed  tmder  the  aegis  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  the  "  Company  of  New  France,"  known  populariy 
as  "  The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates."  With  1 20 
members  it  was  granted  the'  whole  St  Lawrence  valley;  for 
fifteen  years  from  1629  it  was  to  have  a  complete  monopoly 
of  trade;  and  products  from  its  territory  were  to  enter  France 
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&ee  of  chity.  la'  return  the  company  was  to  take  to  New 
Fnaoe  300  colonists  a  year;  only  French  Catholics  might 
go;  xad  for  each  settlement  the^  company  was  to  provide 
t!?K  priests.  Until  1663  this  company  controlled  New 
Fnace. 

k  vas  an  era  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
sai  Canada  became  the  favourite  mission.  The  Society  of 
Jescs  was  only  one  of  several  orders — Franciscans  (RecoUets), 
^ilpinans,  Ursulines,  &c.-^who  worked  in  New  France.  The 
JGAts  have  attracted  chief  attention,  not  merely  on  account 
<tf  tiseir  superior  zeal  and  numbers,  but  also  because  of  the 
tns^  f*^  of  some  of  their  missionaries  in  Canada.  In  the 
rioaunoas  Rdaiions  of  their  doings  the  story  has  been  preserved. 
Ascog  the  Huron  Indians,  whose  settlements  bordered  on  the 
Jiki  of  that  name,  they  secured  a  great  influence.  But  there  was 
TdecUess  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  occupying 
tk  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  when  in  1649  the 
Leqaois  mined  and  almost  completely  destroyed  the  Hurons, 
ibt.  Jesuit  missionaries  also  feU  victims  to  the  conquerors' 
.nge.  Mtssionariea.  to  the  Iroquois  themselves  met  with  a  similar 
li'£  and  the  missions  failed.  Commercial  life  also  languished. 
T^  company  planned  by  Richelieu  was  not  a  success.  I(  did 
i3:k  to  colonize  New  France,  and  in  1660,  after  more  than  thirty 
fKTs  of  its  monopoly,  there  were  not  more  than  2000  French 
Q  tke  whole  country.  In  1663  the  charter  of  the  company 
V3S  revoked.  No  longer  was  a  trading  company  to  discharge 
t^  duties  of  a  sovereign.  New  France  now  became  a  royal 
pcovince,  with  governor,  intendant,  &c,  on  the  model  of  the 
promces  of  France. 

In  1664  a  new  "  Company  of  the  West  Indies  "  (Compagnie 
da  Indes  Occidentaks)  was  organized  to  control  French  trade 
t^  cdonization  not  only  in  Canada  but  also  in  West  Africa, 
Sc«th  America  and  the  West  Indies.  At  first  it  promised  well. 
Is  2665  some  2000  emigrants  were  sent  to  Canada;  the 
Ecrcpean  population  was  soon  doubled,  and  Louis  XIV.  began 
to  uke  a  personal  interest  in  the  colony.  But  once  more, 
la  contrast  with  English  experience,  the  great  trading  company 
proved  a  failure  in  French  hands  as  a  colonizing  agent,  and  in 
16-4  its  charter  was  summarily  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  Hence- 
ksn\  in  name,  if  not  in  fact,  monopoly  is  ended  in  Canada. 

By  this  time  French  explorers  were  pressing  forward  to 
(.sivel  the  mystery  of  the  interior.  By  1659  two  Frenchmen, 
S^^fssoo  and  Groseillers,  had  penetrated  beyond  the  great 
i^cs  to  the  prairies  o^  the  far  West;  they  were  probably  the 
firs:  Europeans  to  see  the  Mississippi.  By  1666  a  French 
^suoQ  was  established  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
«  1^73  Joliet  and  Marquette,  explorers  from  Canada,  reached 
ar.i  for  some  distance  descended  the  Mississippi.  Five  years 
U*^  Cavelier  de  la  SaUe  was  making  his  toilsome  way  westward 
fitra  Quebec  to  discover  the  true  character  of  the  great  river 
vaA  to  perform  the  feat,  perilous  in  view  of  the  probable  hostility 
fi  ikx  natives,  of  descending  it  to  the  sea.  In  1682  he  accom- 
^..ilitd  his  task,  took  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
IS  tke  name  of  Louis  XIV.  and  called  it  Louisiana.  Thus 
boe  Canada  as  her  basis  was  France  reaching  out  to  grasp 
icoBtinent. 

Tkre  was  a  keen  rivalry  between  church  and  state  for 
icsiaance  in  this  new  empire.  In  1659  arrived  at  Quebec 
>  jooag  prelate  of  noble  birth,  Francois  Xavier  de  Laval- 
Mfzumorency,  who  had  come  to  rule  the  church  in  Canada. 
Aauoetic,  who  practised  the  whole  cycle  of  medieval  austerities, 
k  ns  determined  that  Canada  should  be  ruled  by  the  church, 
^  be  desired  for  New  France  a  Puritanism  as  strict  as  that 
cJ  Xew  England.  His  especial  zeal  was  directed  towards  the 
*df3re  of  the  Indians.  These  people  showed,  to  their  own 
nia.  a  reckless  liking  for  the  brandy  of  the  white  man.  Laval 
o^^ed  that  the  traders  should  not  supply  brandy  to  the  natives. 
He  dcdared  excommunicate  any  one  who  did  so  and  for  a 
tise  be  triumphed.  More  than  once  he  drove  from  Canada 
9Er.eniors  who  tried  to  thwart  him.  In  1663  he  was  actually 
itiitcd  to  dkoose  a  governor  after  his  own  mind  and  did  so, 
^i  lith  no  cessation  of  the  old  disputes.    In  1672  Louis  de 


Buade,  oomte  de  Frontenac  (g.s.),  was  named  governor  of  New 
France,  and  in  him  the  church  found  her  match.  Vet  not 
at  once;  for,  after  a  bitter  strug^,  he  was  recalled  in  1682^ 
But  Canada  needed  him.  He  knew  how  to  conttol  the  ferocious 
Iroquois,  who  had  cut  off  France  from  access  to  Lake  Ontario; 
to  check  them  he  had  built  a  fort  where  now  stands  the  dty 
of  Kingston.  With  Frontenac  gone,  these  savages  almost 
strangled  the  colony.  On  a  stormy  August  night  in  1689 
1500  Iroquois  burst  in  on  the  village  of  Lachine  near  Montreal, 
butchered  200  of  its  peofde,  and  carried  off  more  than  100  to 
be  tortured  to  death  at  their  leisure.  Then  tl^e  strong  man 
Frontenac  was  recalled  to  face  the  crisis. 

It  was  a  critical  era.  James  II.  had  fallen  in  England,  and 
William  III  was  organizing  Europe  against  French  aggression. 
France's  plan  for  a  great  empire  in  America  was 
now  taking  shape  and  there,  4s  in  Europe,  a -deadly  ^^ 
struggle  with  England  was  inevitable.  Frontenac 
planned  attacks  upon  New  Eni^d  and  encouraged 
a  ruthless  border  warfare  that  involved  many  horrors.  Him, 
in  return,  the  English  attacked.  Sir  William  Phips  sailed  from 
Boston  in  1690,  conquered  Acadia,  now  Nova  Scotia,  and  then 
hazarded  the  greater  task  of  leading  a  fleet  up  the  St  Lawrence 
against  Quebec.  On  the  i6th  of  October  1696  thirty-four 
English  ships,  some  of  them  only  fishing  craft,  appeared  in 
its  basin  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town.  When 
Frontenac  answered  defiantly,  Phips  attacked  the  place;  but 
he  was  repulsed  and  in  the  end  sailed  away  unsuccessful. 

Each  side  had  now  begun  to  see  that  the  vital  point  was 
control  of  the  interior,  which  time  was  to  prove  the  most 
extensive  fertile  area  in  the  world.  La  Salle's  expedition  had 
aroused  the  French  to  the  importance  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  soon  had  a  bold  plan  to  occupy  it,  to  dose  in  from  the 
rear  on  the  English  on  th&  Atlantic  coast,  seize  thdr  colonies 
and  even  deport  the  colonists.  The  phin  was  audadous,  for 
the  EngUsh  in  America  outnumbered  the  French  by  twenty 
to  one.  But  their  colonies  were  democrades,  disunited  because 
each  was  pursuing  its  own  special  interests,  while  the  French 
were  united  under  despotic  leadership.  Frontenac  attacked 
the  Iroquois  mercilessly  in  1696  and  forced  these  proud  savages 
to  sue  for  peace.  But  in  the  next  year  was  made  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  which  brought  a  pause  in  the  conflict,  and  in  1698 
Frontenac  died. 

After  Frontenac  the  Iroquois,  though  still  hostile  to  France, 
are  formidable  no  more,  and  the  struggle  for  the  continent  b 
frankly  between  the  English  and  the  French.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  proved  but  a  truce,  and  when  in  1701,  on  the  death  of 
the  exiled  James  11.,  Louis  XTV.  flouted  the  claims  of  William  III. 
to  the  throne  of  England  by  proclaiming  as  king  James's  son, 
renewed  war  was  inevitable.  In  Eurofw  it  saw  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Marlborough;  in  America  it  was  less  dedsive,  but 
France  lost  heavily.  'Diough  the  English,  led  by  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  made  in  171  x  an  effort  to  take  Quebec  which  proved 
abortive,  they  seized  Nova  Scotia;  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  made  in  17 13,  France  admitted  defeat  in  America 
by  yielding  to  Britain  her  ciaims  to  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  But  she  still  held  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  she  retained,  too,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  command  its 
mouth.  There  she  built  speedily  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  and 
prepared  once  more  to  challenge  British  supremacy  in  America. 
With  a  sound  instinct  that  looked  to  future  greatness,  France 
still  aimed,  more  and  more,  at  the  control  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  The  danger  from  the  Iroquois  on  Lake  Ontario  had 
long  cut  her  off  from  the  most  direct  access  to  the  West,  and  f rbm 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  leading  to  the  Mississippi,  but 
now  free  from  this  savage  scourge  she  could  go  where  she  would. 
In  X701  she  founded  Detroit,  commanding  the  route  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Huron.  Her  missionaries  and  leaders  were  already 
at  Sault  Ste  Marie  commanding  the  approach  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  at  Michilimackinac  commanding  that  to  Lake  Michigan. 
They  had  also  penetrated  to  what  is  now  the  Canadian  West,  and 
it  was  a  French  Canadian,  La  Vircndryc,  who,  by  the  route 
leading  past  the  point  where  now  stands  the  dty  of  Winnipeg, 
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pressed  on  into  the  far  West  Until  in  1743,  first  recorded  of 
white  men,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
south  of  the  continent  France  also  crowned  La  Sallei's' work  by 
founding  early  in  the  i8th  century  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  New  Orleans  to  Quebec. 
If  France  could  link  them  by  a  chain  of  settlements  and  shut  in 
the  English  to  their  narrow  strip  of  Atlantic  seaboard  there  was 
good  promise  that  North  America  would  be  hers. 

The  project  was  far-reaching,  but  France  could  do  little  to 
make  it  effective.  Louis  XV.  allowed  her  navy  to  decline  and 
her  people  showed  little  inclination  for  emigration  to  the  colonies. 
In  X744,  when  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out,  the 
New  England  colonies  planned  and  in  1745  effected  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg,  the  stronghold  of  France  in  Cape  Bi:pton  Island, 
which  menaced  their  commerce.  But  to  their  disgust,  when  the 
peace  of  Aiz>la-Chapelle  was  mad$  in  1748,  this  conquest  was 
handed  back  to  France.  She  continued  her  work  of  building  a 
line  of  forts  on  the  great  lakes — on  the  river  Niagara,  on  .the  Ohio, 
on  the  Mississippi;  and  the  English  colonies,  with  the  enemy 
thus  in  their  rear,  grew  ever  more  restive.  In  1753  Virginia 
warned  the  French  on  the  Ohio  that  they  were  encroaching  on 
British  territory.  The  next  year,  in  circtmi^tances  curiotisly 
like  those  which  were  repeated  when  the  French  expedition  under 
Marchand  menaced  Britain  in  Egypt  by  seeking  to  establish  a 
post  on  the  Upper  Nile,  George  Washington,  a  young  Virginian 
officer,  was  sent  to  drive  the  French  from  their  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio  river,  where  now  stands  Pittsburgh.  The  result  was 
sharp  fighting  between  English  and  French  in  a  time  of  nominal 
peace.  In  1755  the  British  took  the  stem  step  of  deporting  the 
Acadian  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  Though  this  province  had 
been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  17 13  many  of  the  Acadians  had 
refused  to  accept  British  sovereignty.  In  1749  the  British 
founded  Halifax,  began  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia,  and,  with  war 
imminent,  deemed  it  prudent  to  disperse  the  Acadians,  chiefly 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  (see  Nova  Scotia:  History).  In 
1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  definitely  began.  France  had  no 
resources  to  cope  with  those  6f  Britain  in  America,  and  the 
British  command  of  the  sea  proved  decisive.  On  the  13th  of 
September  1759  Wolfe  won  his  great  victory  before  Quebec, 
which  involved  the  fall  of  that  place,  and  a  year  later  at 
Montreal  the  French  army  in  Canada  surrendered.  By  the 
peace  of  Paris,  1763,  the  whole  of  New  France  was  finally  ceded 
to  Great  Britahi. 

With  only  about  60,000  French  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  this  population  would  soon 
be  absorbed  by  the  incoming  British.  Some  thought 
2J2JJ  that,  under  a  Protestant  sovereign,  the  Canadian 
atoa.  Catholics  would  be  rapidly  converted  to  Protestantism. 

But  the  French  type  proved  stubbornly  persistent 
and  to  this  day  dominates  the  older  Canada.  The  first  English 
settlers  in  the  conquered  country  were  chiefly  petty  traders,  not 
of  a  character  to  lead  in  social  or  public  affairs.  The  result  was 
that  the  government  of  the  time  co-operated  rather  with  the 
leaders  among  the  French. 

After  peace  was  concluded  in  1763,  Canada  was  governed 
under  the  authority  of  a  royal  proclamation,  but  sooner  or  later 
a  constitution  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  was 
inevitable.  In  1 774  this  was  provided  by  the  Quebec  Act  passed 
by  the  Imperial  parliament.  Under  this  act  the  western  territory 
which  France  had  claimed,  extending  as  far  as  the  Mississippi 
and  south  to  the  Ohio,  was  included  with  Canada  in  what  was 
called  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This  vast  territory  was  to  be 
governed  despotically  from  Quebec;  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
was  given  its  old  privileges  in  Canada;  and  the  French  civil  law 
was  established  permanently  side  by  side  with  the  English 
criminal  law.  The  act  linked  the  land-owning  class  in  Canada 
and  the  church  by  ties  of  self-interest  to  the  British  cause.  The 
hahitantf  placed  again  under  their  authority,  had  less  reason  to  be 
content. 

In  1775  began  the  American  Revolution.  Its  leaders  tried  to 
make  the  revolt  continental,  and  invaded  Canada,  hoping  that 
the  French  would  join  them.    They  took  Montreal  and  besieged 


Quebec  during  the  winter  of  1775-17 76;  but  the  pnident  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  saved 
Quebec  and  in  1776  the  revolutionary  army  withdrew  unsuccess- 
ful from  Canada.  Since  that  time  any  pfospect  of  Canada's 
union  to  the  United  States  has  been  very  remote. 

But  the  American  Revolution  profoundly  influenced  the  life 
of  Canada.  The  country  became  the  refuge  of  thousands  of 
American' loyalists  ^o  would  not  desert  Great  Britain.  To 
Nova  Scotia,  to  what  arc  now  New  Brunswick  (f.v.)  and  Ontario 
(jq.v.)  they  -fled  in  numbers  not  easily  estimated,  but  probably 
reaching  about  40,000.  Until  this  time  the  present  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Ontario  had  contained  few  European  settlers;  now 
they  developed,  largely  under  the  inllucnce  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
Revolution.  This  meant  that  the  American  type  of  colonial  life 
would  be  reproduced  in  Canada;  but  it  meant  also  bitter 
hostility  on  the  part  of  these  colonists  to  the  United  States,  which 
refused  in  any  way  to  compensate  the  loyalists  for  their  con- 
fiscated property.  Great  Britain  did  something;  the  loyalists 
received  liberal  grants  of  land  and  cash  compensation  amounting 
to  nearly  £4,000,000. 

A  prevailingly  French  type  of  government  was  now  no  lon^r 
adequate  in  Canada,  and  in  1791  was  passed  by  the  British 
parliament  the  Constitutional  Act,  separating  Canada  at  the 
Ottawa  river  into  two  parts,  each  with  its  own  government; 
Lower  Canada,  chiefly  French,  retaining  the  old  system  of  laws, 
with  representative  institutions  now  added,  and  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  purely  British  model.  (For  the  history  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  now  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  separate  articles 
must  be  consulted.)  Each  province  had  special  problems;  the 
French  in  Lower  Canada  aimed  at  securing  poh'tical  power  for 
their  own  race,  while  in  Upper  Canada  there  was  no  race  problem, 
and  the  great  struggle  was  for  independence  of  official  control 
and  in  all  essential  matters  for  government  by  the  people.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  time  it  would  have  been  safe  to 
give  these  small  communities  complete  self-government.  But 
this  a  clamorous  radical  element  demanded  in^tently,  and  the 
issue  was  the  chief  one  in  Canada  for  half  a  century. 

But  before  this  issue  matured  war  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  18x2  from  causes  due  chiefly  to 
Napoleon's  continental  policy.  The  war  seemed  to  furnish  a 
renewed  opportunity  to  annex  Canada  to  the  American  Union. 
and  Canada  became  the  chief  theatre  of  conflict.  The  struggle 
was  most  vigorous  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  But  in  the  end  the 
American  invasion  failed  and  the  treaty  made  at  Ghent  in  18 14 
left  the  previotis  status  unaltered. 

In  1 837  a  few  French  Canadians  in  Lower  Canada,  led  by  Louis 
Joseph  Papineau  (9.V.),  took  up  arms  with  the  wild  idea  of 
establishing  a  French  republic  on  the  St  Lawrence.  In  the  same 
year  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  {q.v.)  led  a  similar  armed  revolt  in 
Upper  Canada  against  the  domination  of  the  ruling  officialdom 
called,  with  little  reason,  the  "  Family  Compact"  Happening, 
as  these  revolts  did,  just  at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession, 
they  attracted  wide  attention,  and  in  1838  the  earl  of 
Durham  {q.v )  was  sent  to  govern  Canada  and  report  on 
the  affairs  of  British  North  America.  Clothed  as  he  was 
with  large  powers,  he  undertook  in  the  interests  of  leniency  and 
reconciliation  to  banish,  without  triaf,  some  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  in  Lower  Canada.  For  this  reason  he  was  censured  at 
home  and  he  promptly  resigned,  after  spending  only  five  months 
in  the  country.  But  his  Report^  published  in  the  following  year, 
is  a  masterly  survey  of  the  situation  and  included  recommenda- 
tions that  profoundly  influenced  the  later  history  of  Canada.  He 
recommended  the  union  of  the  two  Canadian  provinces  at  once, 
the  ultimate  union  of  all  British  North  America  and  the  granting 
to  this  large  state  of  full  self-government.  The  French  element 
he  thought  a  menace  to  Canada's  future,  and  partly  for  this 
reason  he  desired  all  the  provinces  to  unite  so  that  the  Britidi 
element  should  be  dominant. 

To  carry  out  I^rd  Durham's  policy  the  British  government 
passed  in  1840  an  Act  of  Union  joining  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  sent  out  as  governor  Charles  Poulett  Thompson^ 
who  was  made  Baron  Sydenham  and  Toronto.    In  the  single 
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sL-baent  each  province  was  equally  represented.    By  this 

sae  there  vas  more  than  a  million  people  in  Canada,  and  the 

outry  was  becoming  important    Lord  Sydenham  died  in 

:S4i  hsfore  his  work  was  completed,  and  he  left  Canada  still 

:=  1  trottbled  condition.    The  French  were  suspicious  of  the 

Caon,  aimed  avowedly  at  checking  their  influence,  and  the 

ssfktt  seif-govemment   for   which   the   '*  Reformers "    in 

£r|!isb-speaking  Canada  had  clamoured  was  not  yet  conceded 

.r  tiie  colonial  office.    But  rapidly  it  became  obvious  that 

-t  provinces  united  had  become  too  important  to  be  held 

£  ieadiag  strings.    The  issue  was  finally  settled  in  1849  when 

!^  eari  of  Elgin  was  governor  and  the  Canadian  legislature, 

s^iiag  at  Montreal,  passed  by  a  large  majority  the  Rebellion 

Losss  Bill,  oompeqsating  dtisens,  some  of  them  French,  in 

Lfstr  Canada,  for  losses  incurred  at  the  hands  of  the  loyal 

pEL-ty  during  the  rebdlion  a  decade  earlier.    The  cry  was  easily 

ns^  by  the  Conservative  minority  that  this  was  to  vote 

nraid  for  rebellion.    They  appealed  to  London  for  inter- 

vratioo.    The  mob  in  Montreal  burned  the  parliament  buildings 

2:^  stooed  Lord  Elgin  himself  because  he  gave  the  royal  assent 

n  Hit  bin.    He  did  so  in  the  face  of  this  fierce  opposition,  on 

*je  ground  that,  in  Canadian  domestic  affairs,  the  Canadian 

FL'Samcnt  must  be  suprone. 

Tbe  union  of  the  two  provinces  did  not  work  welL  Each 
Its  jealous  of  the  other  and  deadlocks  frequently  occurred. 
CcnmerdaOy,  after  1849,  Canada  was  prosperous.  In  1854 
lord  Elgin  negotiated  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
Sutes  which  gave  Canadian  natural  products  free  entrance 
)a  the  American  markeL  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States  in  186 1  increased  the  demand  for  such  products, 
2ad  Canada  enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  with  her  neighbour. 
Bit,  owing  largely  to  the  xmfriendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  northern  side  during  the  war,  the  United  States  cancelled 
*ie  treaty,  when  its  first  term  of  ten  years  ended  in  1865,  *^^ 
&  kas  never  been  renewed. 

Under  the  party  system  in  Canada  cabinets  changed  as 
(rf'en  as,  untfl  recently,  they  did  in  France,  and  the  union  of 
tbr  twq  provinces  did  not  give  political  stability.  The  French 
Ltd  English  were  sufficiently  equal  in  strengUi  to  make  the 
usk  of  government  well  nigh  impossible.  In  1864  came  the 
opportunity  for  change,  wheui  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
tad  Prince  Edward  Island  were  considering  a  federal  union. 
Casada  suggested  a  wider  plan  to  include  herself  and,  in  October 
1:64.  a  conference  was  hdd  at  Quebec.  The  conference  out- 
ned  a  plan  of  federation  which  subsequently,  with  slight 
^edifications,  passed  the  imperial  parliament  as  "  The  British 
.North  America  Act,'*  and  on  the  xst  of  July  1867,  the  Dominion 
o(  Canada  came  into  existence.  It  was  bom  during  the  era 
ci  the  American  Civil  War,  and  was  planned  to  correct  defects 
i^h  time  had  revealed  in  the  American  federation.  The 
pfOM'oces  in  Canada  were  conceded  less  power  than  have  the 
^tes  in  the  American  union;  the  federal  government  retaining 
tk  residunm  of  power  not  conceded.  (G. M .  W. ) 

When  federation  was  accomplished  in  1867  the  Dominion 
ef  Canada  comprised  only  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Cmadm  I^c^  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Lord  Monck  was 
^  appointed  the  first  governor-general,  and  at  his 
i^*^  request  the  Hon.  John  Alexander  Macdonald  under- 
took the  formation  of  an  administration.  A,  coalition 
abtnet  was  formed,  including  the  foremost  Liberals  and  Con- 
wvatives  drawn  from  the  different  provinces.  Under  a 
prodanmtion  issued  from  Windsor  Castle  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
U»  33nd  of  May  the  new  constitution  came  into  effect  on  the 
:i{  of  July.  This  birthday  of  the  Dominion  has  been  fixed 
bf  statute  as  a  public  holiday,  and  is  annually  observed  under 
tbe  name  of  **  Dominion  Day."  Seventy-two  senators — half 
C«nservatives  and  half  Liberals — were  appointed,  and  lieutenant- 
^emon  were  named  for  the  four  provinces.  The  prime 
•"aRistcr  was  created  a  K.C.B.,  and  minor  honours  were  con- 
^rrcd  on  other  ministers  in  recognition  of  their  services  in 
bringing  about  the  union. 


The  first  general  election  for  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
was  held  during  the  month  of  August,  and  except  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  favourable  to  the  administration, 
which  entered  upon  its  parliamentary  work  with  a  seSa 
majority  of  thirty-two.  The  first  session  of  parliament  fuMOn. 
was  opened  on  the  8th  of  November,  but  adjourned 
on  the  a  xst  of  December  till  the  12th  of  March  1868,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Dominion  parliament 
were  allowed,  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  hold  seats  in  the  local 
legislatures,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  different  bodies 
to  be  in  session  simultaneously.  It  was  not  till  1873  ^t  an 
act  was  passed  making  members  of  the  local  legislatures  ineligible 
for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Immediately  after  the 
completion  of  federation  a  serious  agitation  for  repeal  of  the 
union  arose  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  brought  into  the 
federal  system  by  a  vote  of  the  existing  legislature,  without 
any  direct  preliminary  appeal  to  the  people.  Headed  by  Joseph 
Howe  (g.v.),  the  advocates  of  repeal  swept  the  province  at  the 
Dominion  dection.  Out  of  19  members  then  elected  18  were 
pledged  to  repeal,  Dr  Tupper,  the  minister  responsible  for 
carrying  the  Act  of  Union,  alone  amoiy  the  supporters  of 
federation  securing  a  seat  The  local  assembly,  in  which  36 
out  of  38  members  were  committed  to  repeal,  passed  an  address 
to  Her  Majesty  praying  her  not  to  "  reduce  this  free,  happy 
and  hitherto  self-governed  province  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  a  servile  dependency  of  Canada,"  and  sent  Howe  with  a 
delegation  to  London  to  hy  the  petition  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Howe  enlisted  the  support  of  John  Bright  and  other 
members  of  parliament,  but  the  imperial  government  was 
firm,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  colonial  secretary,  soon 
informed  the  governor-general  in  a  despatch  that  consent  could 
not  be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
Dominion.  Meanwhile  Howe,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  effecting  separation,  and  fearing  disloyal  tendencies  which 
had  manifested  themselves  in  some  of  its  advocates,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Dr  Tupper  in  London,  and  later  with 
the  Dominion  government,  for  better  financial  terms  than  those 
originally  arranged  for  Nova  Scotia  in  the  federal  system. 
The  estimated  amount  of  provincial  debt  assumed  by  the  general 
government  was  increased  by  $1,186,756,  and  a  special  annual 
subsidy  of  $82,698  was  granted  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  These 
terms  having  been  agreed  to,  Howe,  as  a  pledge  of  his  approval 
and  support,  accepted  a  seat  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  Dominion 
cabinet  By  taking  this  coiirsc  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  remark- 
able popularity  in  his  native  province,  but  confirmed  the  work 
of  consolidating  the  Dominion.  It  was  many  years  before 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  aroused  by  the  repeal  agitation  entirely 
subsided  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  gloom  was  cast  over  the  first  parliament  of  the  Dominion 
by  the  assassination  in  z868  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures 
in  the  politics  of  the  time,  D'Arcy  McGee  (q.v.).  His  murderer, 
a  Fenian  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  secret  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  discovered,  and  executed  in  1869. 

The  reorganization  of  the  various  departments  of  state, 
in  view  of  the  wider  interests  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Dominion.  In  1867  the  postal  rates  were  reduced  and  unified. 
In  1868  a  militia  system  for  the  whole  Dominion  was  organized, 
the  tariff  altered  and  systematized,  and  a  Civil  Service  Act 
passed.  The  banking  system  of  the  country  was  put  on  a  sound 
footing  by  a  series  of  acts  culminating  in  187 1,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  uniform  system  of  decimal  currency  was  established  for 
the  whole  Dominion.  While  the  new  machinery  of  state  was 
thus  being  put  in  operation  other  large  questions  presented 
themselves. 

The  construction  of  the  Inter-Colonial  railway  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  provinces  on  the  seaboard  and  those  along 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  was  a  part 
of  the  federation  compact,  a  clause  of  the  British  c^^ui 
North  America  Act  providing  that  it  should  be  begun  noiway, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  union.  The 
guarantee  of  the  imperial  government  made  easy  the  provision 
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of  the  necessary  capital,  but  as  this  was  coupled  with  a  voice 
in  the  decision  of  the  route,  it  complicated  the  latter  question, 
about  which  a  keen  contest  arose.  The  most  direct  and  therefore 
commercially  most  promising  line  of  construction  passed  near 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Recent  friction  with  that 
country  made  this  route  objected  to  by  the  imperial  and  many 
Canadian  authorities.  Ultimately  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
but  more  isolated  route  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  was  adopted.  The  work  was  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  pressed  steadily  forward  to  completion.  It  has  since  been 
supplemented  by  other  lines  built  for  more  distinctly  com- 
mercial ends.  Though  not  for  many  years  a  financial  success, 
the  Inter-Colonial  railway,  which  was  opened  in  1876,  has 
in  a  marked  way  fulfilled  its  object  by  binding  together  socially 
and  industrially  widely  separated  portions  of  the  Dominion. 

Within  a  month  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Dominion  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
Hadna'a  country  was  broughtforward  by  the  Hon.  W  JilcDougall 
B^  Com'  in  &  series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  and  on 
A^BT  which  was  based  an  address  to  the  queen  praying  that 
Her  Majeily  would  unite  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
west Terxitorijs  to  Canada.  A  delegation  consisting 
of  Sir  G.  E.  Cartier  and  the  Hon.  W.  McDougall  was  in  1868  sent 
to  England  to  negotiate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  {q.t.) 
for  the  extinction  of  its  claims,  and  to  arrange  with  the  imperial 
government  for  the  transfer  of  the  territory.  After  prolonged 
discussions  the  company  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  crown,  in 
consideration  of  a  payment  of  £300,000,  the  rights  and  interests 
in  the  north-west  guaranteed  by  its  charter,  with  the  exception 
of  a  reservation  of  one-twentieth  part  of  the  fertile  bdt,  and 
45,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  trading  posts  of  the  company. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement  the  "  fertile  belt "  was  to  be 
bounded  as  follows: — "On  the  south  by  the  U.S.  boundary, 
on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  north  by  the 
northern  branch  of  the  ^Saskatchewan  river,  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  waters  connect- 
ing them."  An  act  authorizing  the  change  of  control  was  passed 
by  the  imperial  parliament  in  July  1868;  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  accq>tcd  by  the  Canadian 
parliament  in  June  1869;  &nd  the  deed  of  siurrender  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Her  Majesty  is  dated  November  xQth, 
1869.  In  anticipation  of  the  formal  transfer  to  the  Dominion 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament  in  the  same  month 
providing  for  the  temporary  government  of  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  North- West  Territories.  On  the  a8th  of  September  the  Hon. 
W.  McDougall  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  left  at  once 
to  assume  control  on  the  xst'of  December,  when  it  had  been 
understood  that  the  formal  change  of  possession  woidd  take  place. 
Meanwhile  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  was  dev^oping  in  the 
Red  river  settlement,  the  most  considerable  centre  of  population 
_^^^  in  the  newly  acquired  territory*  The  half-breeds 
ffvMito&  regarded  with  suspicion  a  transfer  of  control  concerning 
which  they  had  not  been  a>nsulted.  They  resented  the 
presence  of  the  Canadian  surveyors  sent  to  lay  out  roads 
and  townships,  and  the  tactless  way  in  which  some  of  these 
did  their  work  increased  the  suspicion  that  long-established 
rights  to  the  soil  would  not  be  respected.  A  population  largely 
Roman  Catholic  in  creed,  and  partly  French  in  origin  and 
language,  feared  that  an  infiux  of  new  settlers  would  overthrow 
cherished  traditions.  Some  were  afraid  of  increased  taxation. 
A  group  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States  fomented  disturb- 
ance in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  annexation.  Louis  RIel, 
a  fanatical  half-breed,  placed  himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment. His  followers  established  what  they  called  a  "  provisional 
government  "  of  which  he  was  chosen  president,  and  when  the 
newly  appointed  governor  reached  the  boundary  line  he  was 
prevented  from  entering  the  territory.  Several  of  the  white 
settlers  who  resisted  this  rebellious  movement  were  arrested  and 
kept  in  confinement.  One  of  these,  a  young  man  named  Thomas 
Scott,  having  treated  Riel  with  defiance,  was  court-martialled 
for  treason  to  the  provisional  government,  condenmed,  and  t>n 
the  4th  of  March  1870,  shot  in  cold  blood  under  the  walls  of  Fort 


Garry.    This  crime  aroused  intense  etdtei 
country,  and  the  Orange  body,  particulai 
belonged,  demanded  the  immediate  pt 
and  the  suppression  of  the  ipebellion.    An ; 
partly  of  British  regulars  and  partly  of 
was  made  ready  and  plarad  under  the 
Garnet  Wolsel^,  afterwards  Lord  W( 
forte  could  not  pass  through  the  United  S 
was  compdled  to  take  the  route  up  Lake  Su; 
head  of  that  lake  through  500  m.  of  unb 
wilderness.    In  August  1870,  the  force 
to  find  the  rebds  scattered  and  their  leader, 
the  neighbouring  states.    Meanwhile,  during 
expedition,  an  act  had  been  passed  creating  M 
with  full  powers  of  sdf-govemment,  and 
military  was  closely  followed  by  that  of 
Mr  (later  Sir)  Adams  G.  Archibald,  who  sui 
ing  the  administration  on  a  satisfactory 
became  Winnipeg,  and  there  were  soon 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  dty,  and  the 
way  to  the  vast  prairies  that  lay  beyond, 
adequate  means  of  transportation  were  pro 
that  dty  and  prairie  alike  must  wait  for 
population. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  British  North 
receive  new  provinces  into  the  Dominion, 
first  to  be  constituted;  in  1871  British 
which  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  determined,  un 
peraua^on  of  a  sympathetic  governor,  Mr  (la 
Antony  Musgrave,  to  throw  in  its  lot  with 
Popular  feeh'ng  in  British  Columbia  itself  w 
favour  of  union,  and  the  terms  under  which 
was  to  be  recciycd  were  the  subject  of  much  n< 
provindal  authorities,  and  were  keenly  deba 
before  the  bill  in  whidx  they  were  embodied 
The  clause  on  which  there  was  the  widest  di' 
wtts  one  providing  that  a  trans-continental  rail 
the  Padfic  province  with  the  eastern  part  of 
should  bo  begun  within  two,  and  completed 
To  a  province  which  at  the  time  contained  a 
36,000,  and  but  half  of  this  white,  the  inducem' 
was  immense.    The  Opposition  in  parliament 
contract  was  one  impossible  for  the  Dominion 
government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  felt,  ho 
future  of  the  Dominion  depended  upon  linki: 
Atlantic  and  the  Padfic,  and  in  view  of  the 
spaces  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  R< 
open  to  immigration  from  the  United  States, 
undertaking  the  work  was  doubtless  justified, 
of  the  (Canadian  Pacific  railway,  thus  inaugura 
several  years  the  chief  subject  of  political  con^ 
opp<»ing  parties. 

Antidpating  the  order  of  chronology  slight!; 
mentioned  here  that  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Islan 
had  in  1865  decisively  rejected  proposals  of  the  Qa 
and  had  in  the  following  year  repeated  its  rejectioi 
by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  affirming  that  no 
could  offer  would  be  acceptable,  now  dedded  to 
with  the  Dominion.    The  island  had  become  inv< 
railway  expenditure,  and  finandal  necessities  led 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  question.    In  the 
government  assumed   the  railway  debt, 
made  for  extinguishing  certain  proprietary  righ 
long  been  a  source  of  discontent,  and  on  the  ist 
the  Dominion  was  rounded  off  by  the  accession 
province. 

Finally  in  X878,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubi 
occupied  territory,  an  imperial  order  in  council 
in  response  to  an  address  of  the  Canadian  parliai 
ing  to  the  Dominion  all  British  possessions  in  Noi 
except  Newfoundland.  That  small  colony,  which  ha 
presented  at  the  Quebec  conference,  also  rejected  the 
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of  1865,  and,  in  spite  of  various  efforts  to  arrange  satisfac- 
tory terms,  has  steadily  held  aloof,  and  so  has  proved  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  complete  political  unification  of  British  North 
America. 

A  signal  fHoof  was  soon  furnished  of  the  new  standing  in 
the  empire  whicfa  federation  had  given  to  the  Canadian  provinces. 
A  heritage  of  differences  and  (Ufficulties  had  been 
left  to  be  settled  between  En^and,  Canada  and  the 
American  Union  as  the  result  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
retaliation  for  the  supposed  sympathy  of  Canadians 
vith  the  South  it  this  strugs^e  the  victorious  North 
took  steps  to  abrogate  in  z866  the  reciprocity  treaty  of 
I  $54,  whidi  had  conferred  sudi  great  advantages  on  both 
countries.  It  foQowed  that  the  dticens  of  the  United  Sutes 
lost  the  right  which  they  had  received  under  the  treaty  to 
^are  in  the  fisheries  of  Canada.  American  fishermen,  how- 
ever, showed  so  little  inclination  to  give  up  what  they  had 
cfijoycd  so  hmg,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  vigorous 
steps  to  protect  Canadian  fishing  rights,  and  frequent  causes 
of  friction  consequently  arose.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Civil  War  American  feeling  had  been  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  kisses  inflicted  on  commerce  by  the  cruiser  "Alabama," 
which,  it  was  daimed,  was  allowed  to  leave  a  British  port  in 
violation  of  intematwnal  law.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian 
feeGng  had  been  equally  exasperated  by  the  Fenian  raids, 
«ganiaed  on  American  soil,  which  had  cost  Canada  much 
expenditure  of  money  and  some  loss  of  life.  In  addition  to 
these  causes  of  difference  there  was  an  unsettled  boundary 
dispute  in  British  Cdumbia,  and  questions  about  the  navigation 
«f  rivcfs  common  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1869 
the  go^mmcnt  of  Canada  sent  a  deputation  to  England  to 
press  upon  the  imperial  government  the  necessity  of  asserting 
Canada's  position  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  desirabflity 
ef  settling  other  questions  in  diqnite  with  the  republic  The 
•ttcome  of  this  application  was  the  appdntment  of  a  commission 
Id  consider  and  if  possible  settle  outstanding  differences  between 
the  three  countries.  The  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion, 
Sir  John  llacdonald,  was  asked  to  act  as  one  of  the  imperial 
•oomiasicmeis  in  carrying  on  these  negotiations.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  colonist  had  been  called  upon  to  assist 
h  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The  commission 
iSKmfalcd  at  the  American  capital  in  February  1871,  and 
after  dncnssions  extending  over  several  weeks  signed  what 
h  known  as  the  treaty  of  Washington.  By  the  terms  of  this 
knty  the  "  Alabama "  daims  and  the  San  Juan  boundary 
■ere  referred  to  arbitration;  the  free  navigation  of  the  St 
kwrenoe  was  granted  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  the 
fcte  use  of  Lake  Michigan  and  certain  Alaskan  rivers;  and 
I  was  settled  that  a  further  commission  should  -dedde  the 
ttcesB  of  vahie  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  thrown  open  to  the 
luted  States  over  and  above  the  redprocal  concessions  made 
ti  Canada.  Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people  of  the 
lomiakm  the  daims  for  the  Fenian  raids  were  withdrawn 
i  the  request  of  the  British  government,  which  undertook  to 
good  to  Canada  any  losses  she  had  suffered.  To  some  of 
terms  the  representative  of  Canada  made  a  strenuous 
and  in  finally  signing  the  treaty  stated  that  he 
cideflj  for  imperial  interests,  althou^  in  these  he 
Canaidian  interests  to  be  involved.  The  clauses  relating 
'the  fishrrirs  and  the  San  Juan  boundary  were  reserved  for 
ippnval  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  which,  in  ^>ite  of 
violent  opposition,  ratifi^  them  by  a  large  majority. 
the  "Alabama"  arbitration  Great  Britain  paid  to 
Unitod  States  damagrs  to  the  amount  of  $x5,5oo»ooo» 
the  German  Emperor*  dedded  the  San  Juan  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  The  Fishery  Commission,  on 
hand,  whidi  sat  in  Halifax,  awarded  Canada  $5,500,000 
Koess  value  of  its  fisheries  for  twdve  years,  and  after 
sitatiott  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States  into 
Canadian  treasury.  An  imperial  guarantee  of  a  loan  for 
Kxmsiiuction  of  railways  wss  the  only  compensation  Canada 
taved  for  the  Fenian  raids. 


so 


The  second  general  dection  for  the  Dominion  took  place 
in  1872.  It  was  marked  by  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Anti- 
Unionist  party  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  one  member  of  CMmm4Um 
which  secured  his  election,  thus  exactly  reversing  the  i^m/ac 
vote  of  1867.  While  Sir  John  Macdonald's  adminis-  '"'JJl 
tration  was  supported  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  weakened  *^ 
in  Ontario  on  account  of  the  demency  shown  to  Rid,  and  in 
Quebec  by  the  refusal  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  Two  important  members  of  the 
cabinet,  Sir  G.  Cartier  and  Sir  F.  Hincks,  were  defeated. 
Opposition  to  the  Washington  treaty  and  dread  of  the  bold 
railway  policy  of  the  government  also  contributed  to  weaken 
its  position.  But  a  graver  blow,  ending  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  administration,  was  soon  to  fall  as  the  result  of 
the  dection.  In  187a  two  companies  had  been  formed  and 
received  charters  to  build  the  Canadiain  Padfic  railway.  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  of  Montreal  was  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the 
Hon.  David  Macpherson  of  Toronto  was  president  of  the  other. 
The  government  endeavotired  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation 
of  these  rival  companies,  believing  that  the  tmited  energies 
and  finandal  ability  of  the  whole  country  were  required  for 
so  vast  an  undertaking.  While  negotiations  to  this  end  were 
still  proceeding  the  election  of  187  a  came  on  with  the  result 
already  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  House,  Mr  L.  S.  Huntingdon,  formally 
charged  certain  members  of  the  cabinet  with  having  received 
large  sums  Of  money,  for  use  in  the  election,  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
on  condition,  as  it  was  claimed,  that  the  Canadian  Padfic 
contract  should  be  given  to  the  new  company,  of  which  he 
became  the  head  on  the  failure  of  the  plan  for  amalgamation. 
These  charges  were  investigated  by  a  royal  oonmiission,  which 
was  appointed  after  it  had  been  dedded  that  the  parliamentary 
committee  named  for  that  purpose  could  not  legally  take 
evidence  under  oath.  Parliament  met  in  October  1873,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  commission.  WhUe  members  of  the  government 
were  exonerated  by  the  report  from  the  diarge  of  personal 
corruption,  the  pa>'ment  of  large  sums  of  money  by  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  was  fully  established,  and  public  feeling  on  the  matter 
was  so  strong  that  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  while  asserting  his  own 
innocence,  felt  compelled  to  resign  without  waiting  for  the 
vote  of  parliament.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Lisgar  as  governor-general  in  1872,  at  once  sent  for  the 
leader  of  tiie  Opposition,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie  {q.v.), 
who  succeeded  in  forming  a  Liberal  administration  which, 
on  appealing  to  the  oonstituendcs,  was  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  held  power  for  the  five  following  years. 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  new  policy 
was  adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  trans-continental 
railway.  It  was  proposed  to  lessen  the  cost  of  construction  by 
utilising  the  water  stretches  along  the  route,  while,  on  the  ground 
that  the  contract  made  was  impossible  of  fulfilment,  the  period 
of  completion  was  postponed  indefinitdy.  Meanwhile  the 
surveys  and  construction  were  carried  forward  not  by  a  company, 
but  as  a  government  work.  Under  this  arrangement  British 
Columbia  became  exceedingly  restive,  holding  the  Dominion 
to  the  engagement  by  which  it  had  been  Induced  to  enter  the 
union.  A  representative  of  the  government,  Mr  (later  Sir 
James)  Edgar,  sent  out  to  conciliate  the  province  by  some 
new  agreement,  failed  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  all  the 
influence  of  the  govemor-generd.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  paid 
a  visit  at  this  time  to  the  Pacific  coast,  was  required  to  quiet 
the  public  exdtement,  which  had  shown  itself  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  legislature  for  separation  from  the  Dominios 
unless  the  terms  of  union  were  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  a  policy  destined  to  affect  profoundly  the  future 
of  the  Dominion  had,  along  with  that  of  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Padfic  railway,  become  a  subject 
of  burning  political  discussion  and  party  division.  i*J^a^ 
During  the  period  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  administration  poikgr.** 
a  profound  business  depression  affected  the  whole 
continent  of  America,    l^e  Dominion  revenue  showed  a  series 
I  of  defidts  for  several  years  in  succession.    The  factories  of 
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the  United  States,  unduly  developed  by  an  extreme  system 
of  protection,  sought  in  Canada  a  slaughter  market  for  their 
surplxis  products,  to  the  detriment  or  destruction  of  Canadian 
industries.  Meanwhile  the  republic,  which  had  for  many 
yean  drained  Canada  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  to 
work  its  factories,  steadily  declined  to  consider  any  suggestion 
for  improving  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  In 
these  circumstances  Sir  J.  Macdonald  brought  forward  a  proposal 
to  adopt  what  was  called  a  "national  policy,"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  system  of  protection  for  Canadian  industries.  Mr 
Mackenzie  and  his  chief  followers,  whose  inclinations  were 
towards  free  trade,  pinned  their  political  fortunes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  After  some  years  of  fierce 
disctission  in  parliament  and  throughout  the  country  the  question 
was  brought  to  an  issue  in  1878,  when,  with  a  large  majority 
of  followers  pledged  to  carry  out  protection,  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  restored  to  power.  The  new  system  was  laid  before  parlia- 
ment in  1879  by  the  finance  minister,  Sir  Leonard  Tilley; 
and  the  tariff  then  agreed  upon,  although  it  recdved  considerable 
modification  from  time  to  time,  remained,  under  both  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  administrations,  the  basis  of  Canadian 
finance,,  and,  as  Canadians  generally  believed,  thf  bulwark  of 
their  industry.  It  had  almost  immediately  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  exodus  of  artisans  to  the  United  States,  and  of  improving 
the  revenue  and  so  restoring  the  national  creidit. 

In  October  1878  Lord  Dufferin's  term  of  office  expired,  and 
his  place  as  governor-general  was  taken  by  the  marquess  of  Lome, 
whose  welcome  to  the  Dominion  was  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  queen,  and  that  his  viceroyalty 
was  shared  by  the  princess  Louise.  The  electicm  of  x  878  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  Conservative  rule — the  premier- 
ship of  Sir  J.  Macdonald  continuing  from  that  time  without  a 
break,  until  his  death  in  1891,  while  his  party  remained  in  power 
till  1896.  This  long-continued  Conservative  supremacy  was 
apparently  due  to  the  policy  of  bold  and  rapid  development 
wldch  it  had  adopted,  and  which  appealed  to  a  young  and 
ambitious  country  more  strongly  than  the  more  cautious  pro- 
posals of  the  Liberal  leaders.  As  soon  as  the  government  had 
redeemed  its  pledge  to  establish  a  system  of  protection  a  vigorous 
Commfc  railway  policy  was  inaugurated.  A  contract  was  made 
tfM  ota&  with  a  new  company  to  complete  the  Canadian  Pacific 
CammdiMM  railway  within  ten  yean,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
^^  grant  of  $25,000,000  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land, 
^*  together  with  those  parts  of  the  line  already  finished 
under  government  direction.  After  fierce  debate  in  parliament 
these  terms  were  ratified  in  the  sesuon  of  i88x.  The  financial 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  company  in  carrying  out  their 
gigantic  task  were  veiy  great,  and  in  1884  they  were  compelled 
to  obtain  from  the  Dominion  government  a  loan  of  $20,000,000 
secured  on  the  company's  property.  This  loan  was  repaid  by 
1887.  Meanwhile  the  work  was  carried  forward  with  so  much 
energy  that,  five  yean  before  the  stipulated  period  of  completion, 
on  the  7th  of  November  x886,  the  last  spike  was  driven  by  Mr 
Donald  A.  Smith  (Lord  Strathoona),  whose  fortune  had  been 
largely  pledged  to  the  undertaking,  along  with  those  of  other 
prominent  Canadian  business  men,  especially  Mr  George  Stephen 
(Lord  Mountstephen),  Mr  Duncan  Mclntyre,  and  Mr  R.  B. 
Angus.  Under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr  (later  Sir) 
W.  C.  Van  Home,  who  was  appointed  president  of  the  company 
in  x888,  the  new  railway  soon  became  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  development  of  the  country;  lines  .of  steamships 
were  established  on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Pacific;  a  stream  of 
immigration  began  to  flow  into  the  prairie  region;  and  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  railway  had  a  powerful  ixifluence  in 
improving  the  public  credit. 

Even  before  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  was  fully  completed, 
it  proved  of  great  service  in  a  national  emergency  whidi  suddenly 
krose  in  the  north-west.  With  the  orgam'zation  of  Manitoba 
and  the  opening  of  improved  communication  immigrants  began 
to  move  rapidly  westward,  and  government  surveyon  were  soon 
busy  laying  off  lands  in  the  Saskatchewan  valley.  The  numben 
of-  the  half-breed  settlen  of  this  district  had  been  increased  by 


the  migration  of  many  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fast 
uprising  at  Fort  Gany.    Influenced  by  somewhat  similar  motive^ 
fearing  from  the  advance  of  civilization  the  destruction 
of  the  buffalo,  on  which  they  chiefly  depended  for  food, 
with  some  real  grievances  and  othen  imaginary,  the 
discontented  population  sent  for  Riel,  who  had  been  livisf, 
since  his  flight  from  Fort  Gany,  in  the  United  Sutes.    He 
retiimed  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  second  rdieOion.   At 
fint  he  seemed  inclined  to  act  with  modention  and  on  lines  of 
constitutional  agitation,  but  soon,  carried  away  by  fanatidsm, 
ambition  and  vanity,  he  turned  to  armed  ozganizatMm  agaiost 
the  government.   To  half-breed  rebellion  was  added  the  inuninenl 
danger  of  an  Indian  uprising,  to  which  Riel  looked  ios  vxppan. 
The  authorities  at  Ottawa  were  at  fint  careless  or  sceptical  in 
regard  to  the  danger,  the  reality  of  which  was  only  brou^t  borne 
to  them  when  a  body  of  mounted  police,  advancing  to  regiiix  s 
small  post  at  Duck  Lake,  of  which  the  rebds  had  taken  possession, 
was  attacked  and  twelve  of  their  number  killed.    Volunteen 
and  militia  were  at  once  called  out  in  all  the  old  provisoes  of 
Canada,  and  were  quickly  conveyed  by  the  newly  constnicitd 
line  of  railway  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  distuxbance. 
Major-genend  iliddleton,  of  the  imperial  army,  who  was  tbea  in 
command  of  the  Canadian  militia,  led  the  eq)edit]Oii.    Several 
minor  engagements  with  half-brMds  or  Indians  preceded  the 
final  stru^e  at  Batoche,  where  Gabxiel  Dumont,  Rid's  miStary 
lieutenant,  had  skilfully  entrenched  his  forces.    After  a  cautious 
advance  the  eagemess  of  the  troops  finally  overcame  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  commander  in  exposing  his  men,  the  rifle  pits  wtn 
carried  with  a  rush,  and  the  rebdlion  crushed  at  a  sin^  strcke. 
Dimiont  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  United  States  boundazy; 
Rid  was  captured,  imprisoned,  and  in  due  course  txied  for 
trcasoiL    This  second  rebdlion  carried  on  under  his  kadewhip 
had  lasted  about  three  months,  had  cost  the  oountiy  nuy 
valuable  lives,  and  in  money  about  five  milUoos  of  ddSars^    Clear 
as  was  his  guilt,  Riel's  trial,  condemnation  and  execution  on  the 
x6th  of  November  X885,  provoked  a  violent  political  storm  whidi 
at  one  time  threatened  to  overthrow  the  Conservmtive  govcra- 
ment.    The  balance  of  power  between  parties  in  parliament  was 
held  by  the  province  of  (^ebec,  and  there  racial  and  rdipous 
feeling  evoked  no  slight  sympathy  for  RieL    Bvt  while  a  scctioa 
of  (^cbec  was  eager  to  secure  the  rebd's  pardon,  Ontario  was 
equally  bent  on  the  execution  of  justice,  so  that  in  the  fixial  vote 
on  the  question  in  parUament  the  defection  of  Frendi  Conserva- 
tives was  compensated  for  by  the  support  of  Ontario  Liberals. 
In  the  end  25  out  of  53  French  memben  voted  in  justificitioa 
of  Riel's  piu^mcnt.    With  him  were  executed  sevctai  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  been  ooncemed  in  a  massacre  of  whites.    Psinful 
as  were  the  drcumstances  connected  with  this  rebellion,  it  is 
certain  that  the  united  action  of  the  different  provinces  in 
suppressing  it  tended  to  consdidate  Oinadian  sentiment,  and 
the  short  military  *'a|«p«ign  had  the  effect  of  fixing  public 
attention  iq>on  the  iF«nnww>  fertile  territory  then  bcixig  opened 
up. 

The  general  dection  of  1882  turned  chiefly  upon  endonement 
of  the  national  policy  of  protection;  In  that  of  1887  the  dect<»al 
test  was  again  applied  to  the  same  issue,  while  Sir  J(4in     j,,f,r„ 
Macdonald  also  asked  for  approval  of  the  government's    «ir« 
action  in  exactmg  from  Rid  the  full  penalty  of  his     ^^ 
guilt.    On  both  issues  the  Conservative  policy  was     '•■^ 
uphdd  by  the  dccton,.and  Macdonald  was  continued  in  power 
with  a  large  parliamentary  nuijority.    From  the  dection  of  1887 
the  Rid  agitation  ceased  to  serioudy  influence  politics,  but  the 
fiscal  controversy  continued  under  new  forms.    Between  xSS; 
and  X891  a  vigorous  agitation  was  kept  up  tinder  Liberal  aospioes 
in  favour  of  doser  tnule  relations  with  the  United  Sutes,  at 
fint  under  the  name  of  Commercial  Union  and  later  under  that 
of  Unrestricted  Redprodty.    The  object  in  both  cases  was  to 
break  down  tariff  barrien  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
even  though  that  should  be  at  the  expense  of  discrimination 
against  Great  Britain.    The  Conservative  party  took  the  position 
that  commercid  union,  involving  as  it  would  a  conunon  protec- 
tive tariff  affdnst  all  other  countries,  induding  the  mothexUnd, 
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would  incviubly  lead  to  political  unification  with  the  United 
States  The  questi<Hi  after  long  and  vehement  discussion  was 
brou^t  to  a  final  issue  in  the  election  of  1891,  and  Sir  John 
MacdonaJd's  government  was  again  sustained.  From  that  time 
protectioa  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  On  their 
Kcesskm  to  power  in  1896  it  was  adopted  by  the  Liberals,  who 
jctaed  to  it  a  preference  for  the  products  of  the  mother  country. 
Under  the  protective  policy *thus  repeatedly  confirmed,  Canada 
gradually  became  more  independent  of  the  American  market 
tkui  in  earlier  times,  and  enjoyed  great  commercial  prosperity. 
Sooa  after  the  election  of  1891  Sir  John  Macdonald  (q.v.)  died, 
jfter  an  active  political  career  of  more  than  forty  years.  Under 
his  direction  the  great  lines  of  policy  which  have  governed  the 
<ievet<9ment  of  Canada  as  a  confederated  state  within  the 
empire  were  inaugurated  and  carried  forward  with  great  success, 
SQ  that  his  name  has  become  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
bistocy  of  the  Dominion  at  its  most  critical  stage. 

Daring  the  years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  a  succession  of  losses  weakened  the  position  of 
the  Conservative  party  which  had  held  power  so  long. 
The  Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Abbott,  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
Senate,  became  prime  minister  on  Macdonald 's  death  in 
1891,  but  in  1893  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign, 
aad  in  1893  he  died.  His  successor.  Sir  John  Thompson,  after 
a  successful  leadership  of  about  two  years,  died  suddenly  of 
i'-eart  disease  at  Windsor  Castle,  immediately  after  being  sworn 
cf  the  imperial  privy  council.  Charges  of  corruption  in  the 
admintstratJon  of  the  department  of  public  works,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  one  member  of  parliament,  involved  also 
the  resignation  from  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Hector  Langcvin,  leader 
of  the  French  Conservatives,  against  whom  carelessness  at  least 
io  administration  had  been  established.  The  brief  premiership 
of  Sir  Alackenzie  Bowell,  between  1894  and  1896,  was  marked 
bf  mudi  dissension  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  ending  finally 
in  a  reconstruction  of  the  government  in  1896  under  Sir  Charles 
Tapper.  Breaks  had  been  made  in  the  Liberal  ranks  also  by  the 
death  in  1892  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  the  with- 
dtaval  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  from  Canadian  politics  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  British  parliament  as  a  member  of  the 
Rome  Rule  party.  But  the  appeal  made  to  the  electors  in 
1S96  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Liberal  party,  and 
carked  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  Liberal  rule. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  (q.v.)  became  prime  minister,  and 
strrngthencd  the  cabinet  which  he  formed  by  drawing  into 
Iggg^  it  from  provincial  politics  the  premiers  of  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  administration 
tbas  established  underwent  many  changes,  but  after  winning 
three  general  elections  it  was  still  in  power  in  1909.  The  period 
<rf  Sir  WQfrid  Laurier's  rule  was  one  of  striking  progress  in 
BBaterial  growth,  and  a  marked  development  of  national  feeling. 
Viliile  the  federation  of  the  provinces  favoured  the  growth 
of  a  strong  sentiment  of  Canadian  individuality,  the  result 
of  anificatioD  had  been  to  strengthen  decidedly  the  ties  that 
bind  the  country  to  the  empire.  This  was  as  true  under  Liberal 
as  nnder  Conservative  auspices — as  Canadians  understood  the 
RKanisg  of  these  party  names.  The  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  war  in  1899  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  practical  display 
of  Canadian  loyalty  to  imperial  interests.  Three  contingents 
of  troops  were  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  and  took  an  active 
part  m  the  events  which  finally  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
British  arms.  Tliese  forces  were  supplemented  by  a  regiment 
cf  Canadian  hone  raised  and  equipped  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Lofd  Stiathcona,  the  hig^  commissioner  of  the  Dominion 
ta  London.  The  \same  spirit  was  illustrated  in  other  ways.  In 
bringing  about  a  system  of  penny  postage  throughout  the  empire ; 
'3  foTwardittg  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  cable  to  secure  close 
Ksd  safe  imperial  telegraphic  connexion;  in  creating  rapid  and 
c&ient  lines  of  steamship  communication  with  the  motherland 
aad  aO  the  colonies;  in  granting  tariff  preference  to  British 
foods  and  in  striving  for  preferential  treatment  of  inter-imperial 
fnde;  in  assuming  responsibility  for  imperial  defence  at  the  two 
i^tortiBt  stations  of  Halifax  and  Esqtumalt, — Canada,  under  the 


guidance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  party,  took  a  leading 
part  and  showed  a  truly  national  spirit. 

The  opening  years  of  the  30th  century  were  marked  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  great  prosperity.  A  steady  stream  of 
emigrants  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  some- 
times  rising  in  number  to  300,000  in  a  single  year,  ^^iSSa, 
began  to  occupy  the  vast  western  prairies.  So 
considerable  was  the  growth  of  this  section  of  the  Dominion 
that  in  1905  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  two  new  provinces. 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  from  the  North- West  Territories, 
the  area  of  each  being '275,000  sq.  m.  Each  province  has  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  a  single  legislative  chamber,  with  a 
representation  of  four  members  in  the  Senate  and  five  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  parliament.  The  control  of 
the  public  lands  is  retained  by  the  general  government  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
country  by  railway  construction  and  emigration.  With  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  production  in  Canada  also  greatly 
increased;  exports,  imports  and  revenue  constantly  expanded, 
and  capital,  finding  abundant  and  profitable  employment, 
began  to  flow  freely  into  the  country  for  further  industrial 
development.  New  and  great  railway  undertakings  were  a 
marked  feature  of  this  period.  The  Canadian  Pacific  system 
was  extended  until  it  included  12,000  m.  of  line.  The  Canadian 
Northern  railway,  already  constructed  from  the  Great  Lakes 
westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rockies,  and  with  water 
and  rail  connexions  reaching  eastward  to  Quebec,  began  to 
transform  itself  into  a  complete  transcontinental  system,  with 
an  extension  to  the  Hudson  Bay.  That  this  line  owed  its 
inception  and  construction  chiefly  to  the  joint  enterprise  of 
two  private  individuals,  Me^rs  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  was  a 
striking  proof  of  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  country.  To 
a  still  more  ambitious  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  aiming  at  extensive  steamship 
connexion  on  both  oceans,  and  closely  associated  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  government 
of  Canada  gave  liberal  support  as  a  national  undertaking. 
The  eastern  section  of  1875  m.,  extending  from  Winnipeg  to 
Moncton,  where  connexion  is  secured  with  the  winter  ports 
of  Halifax  and  St  John,  was,  under  the  act  of  incorporation, 
to  be  built  by  the  government,  and  then  leased  for  fifty  years, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company. 
The  western  portion,  of  1480  m.,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 
was  to  be  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  itself, 
the  government  guaranteeing  bonds  to  the  extent  of  75  % 
of  the  whole  cost  of  construction.  The  discovery  of  large 
deposits  of  nickel  at  Sudbury;  of  extremely  rich  gold  mines 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon,  in  a  region  previously  con- 
sidered well-nigh  worthless  for  human  habitation;  of  extensive 
areas  of  gold,  copper  and  silver  ores  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
British  Columbia;  of  immense  coal  deposits  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  of  the  same  province  and  on  the  prairies;  of  veins 
of  silver  and  cobalt  of  extraordinary  richness  in  northern  Ontario 
— all  deeply  affected  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country 
and  illustrated  the  vastness  of  its  undeveloped  resources.  The 
use  of  wood-pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  gave  a  greatly 
enhanced  value  to  many  millions  of  acres  of  northern  forest 
country.  The  application  of  electricity  to  purposes  of  manu- 
facture and  transportation  made  the  waterfalls  and  rapids 
in  which  the  country  abounds  the  source  of  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  energy  capable  of  easy  distribution  for  industrial 
purposes  over  wide  areas. 

Since  confederation  a  series  of  attempts  has  been  made  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,  naturally    /tfiaOont 
arising  from  the  fact  that  they  divide  between  them    wifA  «A« 
the  control  of  nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  continent  and    JjjJJjJ 
its  adjoining  waters.    Considering  the  vastness  of  the 
interests  involved,  there  is  much  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  these  differences  have  been  settled  by  peaceful  arbitrament 
rather  than  by  that  recourse  to  force  which  has  so  often  marked 
the  delimitation  of  rights  and  territory  on  other  continents. 
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The  Waslungton  Treaty  of  1871  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Its  clauses  d^ing  with  the  fisheries  and  trade  lasted  for  fourteen 
years,  and  were  then  abrogated  by  the  action  of  the  United 
States.  Various  proposals  on  the  part  of  Canada  for  a  renewal 
of  the  reciprocity  were  not  entertained.  After  1885  Canada  was 
therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  treaty  of  18x8  as  the 
guarantee  of  her  fishing  rights.  It  became  necessary  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  that  convention,  under  which  the  fishcsmen  of  the 
United  States  could  not  pursue  their  avocations  within  the  three 
miles'  limit,  tranship  cargoes  of  fish  in  Canadian  ports,  or  enter 
them  except  for  shelter,  water,  wood  or  repairs.  On  account  of 
infractions  of  the  treaty  many  vessels  were  seized  and  some  were 
condemned.  In  1887  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  question.  On  this  commission  Mr  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  Sackville  West  and  Sir  .Charles  Tupper  represented 
British  and  Canadian  int^ests;  Secretary  T.  F.  Bayard,  Mr 
W.  le  B.  Putnam  and  Mr  James  B.  Angdl  acted  for  the  United 
States.  The  commission  succeeded  in  agreeing  to  the  terms  of 
a  treaty,  which  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  President 
Cleveland  as  supplying  "a  satisfactory,  practical  and  final 
adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honourable  and  just  to  both  parties, 
of  the  difficult  and  vexed  questions  to  which  it  relates."  This 
agreement,  known  as  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  as  a  consequence  it  became  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  fisheries  under  a  modus  vivendi  renewed  annually. 

In  1886  a  difference  about  international  rights  on  the  high  seas 
arose  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  connexion  with  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Bering  Sea.  In  that  year  several  schooners,  fitted  out  in 
British  Columbia  for  the  Capture  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific, 
were  seized  by  a  United  States  cutter  at  a  distance  of  60  m. 
from  the  nearest  land,  the  officers  were  imprisoned  and  fined, 
and  the  vessels  themselves  subjected  to  forfeiture.  The  British 
government  at  once  protested  against  this  infraction  of  inter- 
national right,  and  through  long  and  troublesome  negotiations 
firmly  upheld  Canada's  claims  in  the  matter.  The  dispute  was 
finally  rieferred  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  on  which  Sir  John 
Thompson,  premier  of  the  Dominion,  sat  as  one  of  the  British 
arbitrators.  It  was  decided  that  the  United  States  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  Bering  Sea  beyond  the  three  miles'  limit,  but 
the  court  also  made  regulations  to  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  fur-bearing  seals.  The  sum  of  $463,454  was  finally  awarded 
as  compensation  to  the  Canadian  sealers  who  had  been  unlawfully 
seized  and  punished.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States 
in  1898. 

As  the  result  of  communications  during  1897  between  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Secretary  Sherman,  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  high  commission,  with  a  view  of  settling  all  outstanding 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  com- 
mission, which  included  three  members  of  the  Canadian  cabinet 
and  a  representative  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  which  Lord 
Hcrschell  was  appointed  chairman,  met  at  Quebec  on  the  a^rd 
of  August  1898.  The  sessions  continued  in  Quebec  at  intervals 
until  the  xoth  of  October,  when  the  commission  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Washington  on  the  ist  of  November,  where  the  discussions 
were  renewed  for  some  weeks.  Mr  Nelson  Dingley,  an  American 
member  of  the  commission,  died  during  the  month  of  January, 
as  did  the  chairman.  Lord  Herschell,  in  March,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  sittings  of  the  commission. 
The  Alaskan  boundary,  the  Athmtic  and  inland  fisheries,  the 
alien  labour  law,  the  bondipg  privilege,  the  seal  fishery  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  reciprocity  of  trade  in  certain  products  were 
among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  commission.  On  several 
of  these  points  much  progress  was  made  towards  a  settlement, 
but  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
Alaskan  boundary  should  be  determined  put  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  negotiations. 

In  1903  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  question  of 
this  boundary,  which  depended  on  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  England,  should  be 
submitted  to  a  commission  consisting  of  "^x  impartial  jurists 
of  repute/'  three  British  and  three  American.    The  British 


commisaioners  appointed  were:  Lord  Alverstone,  lord  duef 
justice  of  Eng^d;  Sir  Louis  Jette,  K.C.,  of  Quebec;  and  A.  B. 
Aylesworth,  K.C.,  of  Toronto.  On  the  American  aide  were 
appointed:  the  Hon.  Heniy  C.  Lodge,  senator  for  MasaaduiKtts; 
the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war  for  the  United  States 
government;  and  Senator  George  Turner.  Canadians  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  the  American  members  fulfilled  the  oonditkMk 
of  being  "  impartial  jurists,"  and  protest  was  made,  but,  thou^ 
the  imperial  government  also  expressed  surprise,  no  diange 
in  the  appointments  was  effected.  The  commission  met  ta 
London,  and  announced  its  decision  m  O^ober.  This  was. 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  Canada's  daims,  since  it  exduded 
Canadians  from  aU  ocean  inlets  as  far  south  as  the  Portland- 
Channel,  and  in  that  channd  gave  to  Canada  only  two  of  the 
four  islands  claimed.  A  statement  made  by  the  Canadian 
commissioners,  who  refused  to  sign  the  report,  <k  an  uneaqdained 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Lord  Alverstone,  produced  a 
widespread  impression  for  a  time  that  his  decision  in  favour 
of  American  claims  was  diplomatic  rather  than  judicial.  Later 
Canadian  opinion,  however,  came  to  regard  the  decision  of  the 
commission  as  a  reasonable  compromise.  The  irritation  caused 
by  the  deduon  gradually  subsided,  but  at  the  mommt  it  led 
to  strong  expressions  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
others  in  favour  (rf  securing  for  Canada  a  fuller  power  of  making 
her  own  treaties.  While  the  power  of  making  treaties  roust 
rest  ultimatdy  in  the  hands  that  can  enforce  them,  the  tendency 
to  give  the  colonies  chiefly  interested  a  larger  voi(%  in  inter- 
national arrangements  had  become  inevitable.  The  misaon 
of  a  Caiuuiian  cabinet  minister,  the  Hon.  R.  Lemieuz,  to  Japan 
in  1907,  to  settle  Canadian  difficulties  with  that  country,  illus- 
trated the  change  of  diplomatic  system  in  progress. 

Under  the  British  North  American  Act  the  control  of  education 
was  reserved  for  the  provindal  governments,  with  a  stipulation 
that  all  rights  enjoyed  by  denominational  schools  at  jm^qh^^ 
the  time  of  confederation  should  be  reelected.  Pro- 
vincial control  has  caused  some  diversity  of  management;  the 
interpretation  of  the  denominational  agreement  has  led  to  acute 
differences  of  opinion  which  have  invaded  the  fidd  of  politics. 
In  all  the  provinces  dementary,  and  in  some  cases  secondary, 
education  is  free,  the  funds  for  its  support  being  derived  from 
local  taxation  and  from  govenunent  grants.  The  luj^y  organiied 
school  system  of  Ontario  is  directed  by  a  miiiister  of  education, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet.  The  other  provinces 
have  boards  of  education,  and  superintendents  who  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  provincial  legislatures.  In  Quebec  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  which  constitute  the  majority,  are 
chiefly  controlled  by  the  local  clergy  of  that  church.  The 
Protestant  schools  are  managed  by  a  separate  board.  In 
Ontario  as  well  as  in  Quebec  separate  schools  are  allowed  to 
Roman  Catholics.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  the  public 
schools  are  strictly  undenominational.  This  position  was  .only 
established  in  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  after  violent 
political  struggles,  and  frequent  appeals  to  the  highest  courts  of 
the  empire  for  decisions  on  questions  of  federal  or  provindal  jurist 
diction.  The  right  of  having  separate  schools  has  been  extended 
to  the  newly  constituted  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  in  all  towns  and  dties,  and  by  large  resi- 
dential institutions  at  various  centres,  conducted  on  the  prindple 
of  the  English  public  schools.  The  largest  of  these  is  Upper 
Canada  College  at  Toronto.  Each  province  has  a  numbn-  of 
normal  and  model  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  For 
higher  education  there  are  also  abundant  facilities.  M*GilI 
University  at  Montreal  has  been  enlarged  and  splendidly  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  a  few  private  individuals;  Toronto 
University  by  the  provincial  legi^ture  of  Ontario;  Queen*s 
University  at  Kingston  largdy  by  the  support  of  its  own  graduates 
and  friends.  University  work  in  the  maritime  provinces,  instead 
of  being  concentrated,  as  it  might  well  be,  in  one  powerful 
institution,  is  distributed  among  five  small,  but  within  their 
range  effident  universities.  The  agricultural  college  at  Gudph  and 
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tfe  eqKninaital  fanns  maintained  by  tlie  federal  government 
give  ecccUent  trainini;  and  adentific  assbtanoe  to  fanners. 
Sir  WiUiam  Macdonald  in  1908  built  and  endowed,  at  an  ex- 
peaditure  of  at  least  £700,000,  an  agricultural  college  and  normal 
sdwol  at  St  Anne's,  near  Montreal  While  the  older  universities 
luve  iocteaaed  greatly  in  influence  and  efficiency,  the  following 
new  toandations  have  been  made  since  confederation: — Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  1877;  Presbyterian  College, 
\Vliuupeg,  1870;  Methodist  GjUege,  Winnipeg,  1888;  Wesleyan 
CoUcfe,  Montftsal,  1873;  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  x868; 
Sduol  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  1877;  Royal  Military 
CoQege.  Kingston,  1875;  M'Master  University,  Toronto,  1888. 
Ail  the  larger  universities  have  schools  of  medicine  in  affiliation, 
tad  have  the  power  of  conferring  medical  degrees.  Since  1877 
CjAidnn  degrees  have  been  recognized  by  the  Medical  Council 
of  Gnat  Britain. 

In  her  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  hihabitants  of  the  coimtry 
(ftumbcring  93,518  in  tgoi)  Canada  has  met  with  conspicuous 
success.  Since  the  advance  of  dviliaation  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  have  deprived  them. of  the  bison, 
so  long  their  natural  means  of  subsistence,  the  north- 
west tribes  have  been  maintained  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
tbe  country.  As  a  result  of  the  great  care  now  used  in  watching 
over  them  there  has  been  a  small  but  steady  increase  in  their 
BiunberL  Industrial  and  boarding  schools,  established  in 
sevenl  of  the  provinces,  by  separating  the  children  from  the 
degnding  influences  of  their  home  life,  have  proved  more 
effectual  than  day  schools  for  training  tbem  in  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  a  hig^  civilization.  (See  Indians,  Nokth  American.) 
The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  embodies  the  first  attempt 
laade  to  adapt  British  principles  and  methods  of  government 
to  a  federal  system.  The  chief  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  as  is  the  supreme  command 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The  governor- 
general  rcpicaents,  and  fulfils  the  functions  of,  the  crown, 
«hich  appoints  htm.  He  holds  office  for  five  years,  and  his 
powers  are  strictly  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign, 
afl  executive  acts  being  done  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  the 
membeis  of  which  hold  office  only  so  long  as  they  retain  the 
coafidenoe  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  representatives 
ia  pariiameoL  The  governor-general  has,  however,  the  inde- 
peadent  ri^t  to  withhold  his  assent  to  any  biU  which  he  considers 
ia  conflict  with  Imperial  interests.  The  fdlowing  governors- 
ftaeral  have  represented  the  crown  smce  the  federation  of  the 
povinces,  with  the  year  of  their  appointment :  Viscount  Monck, 
1867;  Sir  John  Young  (afterwaids  Baron  Lisgar),  x868;  the 
eail  of  Dufferin,  1872;  the  marquess  of  Lome  (afterwards  dtike 
of  Argyll),  1878;  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  1883;  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston  (afterwards  earl  of  Derby),  1888;  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen,  1893;  the  earl  of  Minto,  1898;  Earl  Grey,  1904. 
The  upper  house,  or  Senate,  is  mmpoaed  of  members  who  hold 
ofioe  for  life  and  are  nominated  by  the  governor-general  in 
csunciL  It  originally  consisted  of  72  members,  34  from  (^ebec, 
24  from  Ontario,  and  34  from  the  maritime  provinces,  but  this 
aunbcr  has  been  from  time  to  time  slightly  increased  as  new 
provinces  have  been  added.  The  House  of  Commons  consists 
«f  represeatativea  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  number 
of  Bxmbers,  originally  196,  is  subject  to  change  after  each 
'^'^^nniil  ecDSus.  The  basis  adopted  in  the  British  North 
Aaerica  Act  is  that  (^bec  shall  always  have  65  representatives, 
aad  eadi  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  number  as  will  give 
the  laoie  ptoportion  of  members  to  its  population  as  the  number 
6$  bears  to  the  population  of  (Quebec  at  each  census.  In  1908 
the  number  of  members  was  218. 

Menbers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  receive 
aa  annual  indemnity  of  $3500,  with  a  travelling  allowance. 
Lcpslatiop  brought  forward  in  1906  mtroduced  an  innovation 
is  assignmg  a  salary  of  $7000  to  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
OppositioQ,  and  pensions  amounting  to  half  their  official  income 
to  ex-cabinet  ministers  who  have  occupied  their  posts  for 
five  consecutive  years.  This  pension  clause  has  since  been 
Rpealed.   One  principal  object  of  the  framers  of  the  Canadian 


constitution  was  to  establish  a  strong  central  govemmtet.  An 
opposite  plan  was  therefore  adopted  to  that  employed  in  the 
system  of  the  United  States,  where  the  federal  government 
enjoys  only  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  sovereign  states. 
The  British  North  America  Act  assigns  to  the  different  provinces, 
as  to  the  central  parliament,  their  spheres  of  control,  but  all 
residuary  powers  are  given  to  the  general  government.  Within 
these  limitations  the  provincial  assemblies  have  a  wide  range  of 
legislative  power.  In.  Nova  Scotia  and  (^ebec  the  bicameral 
system  of  an  upper  and  lower  house  is  retained;  in  the  other 
provinces  legislation  is  left  to  a  single  representative  assembly. 
For  purely  local  nuitters  municipal  institutions  are  organized 
to  cover  counties  and  townships,  cities  and  towns,  all  based 
on  an  exceedingly  democratic  franchise. 

The  creation  of  a  supreme  court  engaged  the  attention  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the  early  years  after  federation,  but 
was  only  finally  accomplished  in  1876,  during  the  premiership 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie.  This  court  is  presided  over  by  a  chief 
justice,  with  five  puisne  judges,  and  has  appellate  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  Dominion.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1891  the  government  has  power  to  refer  to  the  supreme  court 
any  important  question  of  law  affecting  the  public  interest. 
The  right  of  appeal  from  the  supreme  court,  thus  constituted, 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  marks,  in  questions 
judicial,  Canada's  place  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  appointment,  first  made  in  1897,  of  the  chief  justice 

of  Canada,  along  with  the  chief  justices  of  Cape  Colony  and 

South  Australia,  as  colonial  members  of  the  judicial  committee 

still  further  established  the  position  of  that  body  as  the  final 

court  of  appeal  for  the  British  people.    The  grave  questions 

of  respective  jurisdiction  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 

between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  have  for  the 

most  part  been  settled  by  appeal  to  one  or  both  of  these  judicial 

bodies.    Some  of  these  questions  have  played  a  considerable 

part  in  Canadian  politics,  but  are  of  too  complicated  a  nature' 

to  be  dealt  with  in  the  preset  brief  sketch.    They  have 

generally  consisted  in  the  assertion  of  provincial  rights  against 

federal  authority.    The  decision  of  the  courts  has  always  been 

a<;cepted  as  authoritative  and  final. 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  Canadian  history  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  Literature  of  American  History,  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  annual  Review  of  Histoncal  PubiicaiioHS 
Relating  to  Canada,  published  by  the  University^  of  Toronto,  gives 
a  critical  survey  01  the  works  on  Canadian  topics  appearing  from 
year  to  year.  (G.  R.  P.) 

Lttesatuse 

I.  Eng^ish-Canadiau  Literature  is  marked  by  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  colonial  life.  The  struggle  for  existence, 
the  conquering  of  the  wilderness,  has  left  scant  room  for  broad 
culture  or  scholarship,  and  the  very  fact  that  Canada  is  a  colony, 
however  free  to  control  her  own  affairs,  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  creation  of  anything  like  a  national  literature.  And  yet, 
while  Canada's  intellectual  product  is  essentially  an  offshoot 
of  the  parent  literature  of  England,  it  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
originality,  either  in  manner  or  matter.  There  is  in  much  of 
it  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  youthful  vigour  characteristic  of  the 
cotmtry.  It  is  marked  by  the  wholesomeness  of  Canadian  life 
and  Canadian  ideals,  and  the  optimism  of  a  land  of  limitless 
potentialities. 

The  first  few  decades  of  the  period  of  British  rule  were  lean 
yeara  indeed  so  far  as  native  literature  is  concerned.  This 
period  of  unrest  gave  birth  to  little  beyond  a  flood  of  political 
pamphlets,  of  no  present  value  save  as  material  for  the  historian. 
We  may  perhaps  except  the  able  though  thoroughly  partisan 
writings  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  and  Bishop  Strachan 
on  the  one  side,  and  Robesrt  Fleming  Gourlay  and  WiUiam 
Lyon  Mackenzie  on  the  other.  In  the  far  West,  however,  a 
little  group  of  adventurous  fur-tradera,  of  whom  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  David  Thompson,  Alexander  Henry  and  Daniel 
Williams  Harmon  may  be  taken  as  conspicuous  types,  were 
unfolding  the  vast  expanse  of  the  future  dominion,  lliey  were 
men  of  action,  not  of  words,  and  had  no  thought  of  llteraiy 
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The  Washington  Treaty  of  1871  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Its  clauses  doiling  with  the  fisheries  and  trade  lasted  for  fourteen 
years,  and  were  then  abrogated  by  the  action  of  the  United 
States.  Various  proposals  on  the  part  of  Canada  for  a  renewal 
of  the  reciprocity  were  not  entertained.  After  1885  Canada  was 
therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  treaty  of  18x8  as  the 
guarantee  of  her  fishing  rights.  It  became  necessary  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  that  convention,  under  which  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  could  not  pursue  their  avocations  within  the  three 
miles'  limit,  tranship  cargoes  of  fish  in  Canadian  ports,  or  enter 
them  except  for  shelter,  water,  wood  or  rqxurs.  On  account  of 
infractions  of  the  treaty  many  vessels  were  seized  and  some  were 
condemned.  In  1887  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  question.  On  this  commission  Mr  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  Sackville  West  and  Sir  .Charles  Tupper  represented 
British  and  Canadian  interests;  Secretary  T.  F.  Bayard,  Mr 
W.  le  B.  Putnam  and  Mr  James  B.  Angdl  acted  for  the  United 
States.  The  commission  succeeded  in  agreeing  to  the  terms  of 
a  treaty,  which  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  President 
Cleveland  as  supplying  "a  satisfactory,  practical  and  final 
adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honourable  and  just  to  both  parties, 
of  the  difficult  and  vexed  questions  to  which  it  relates."  This 
agreement,  known  as  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  as  a  consequence  it  became  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  fisheries  under  a  modus  vivendi  renewed  annually. 

In  x886  a  difference  about  international  rights  on  the  high  seas 
arose  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  connexion  with  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Bering  Sea.  In  that  year  several  schooners,  fitted  out  in 
British  Columbia  for  the  Capture  of  seab  in  the  North  Pacific, 
were  seized  by  a  United  States  cutter  at  a  distance  of  60  m. 
from  the  nearest  land,  the  officers  were  imprisoned  and  fined, 
and  the  vesscb  themselves  subjected  to  forfeiture.  The  British 
government  at  once  protested  against  this  infraction  of  inter- 
national right,  and  through  long  and  troublesome  negotiations 
firmly  upheld  Canada's  claims  in  the  matter.  The  dispute  was 
finally  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  on  which  Sir  John 
Thompson,  premier  of  the  Dominion,  sat  as  one  of  the  British 
arbitrators.  It  was  decided  that  the  United  States  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  Bering  Sea  beyond  the  three  miles'  limit,  but 
the  court  also  made  regulations  to  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  fur-bearing  seals.  The  sum  of  $463,454  was  finally  awarded 
as  compensation  to  the  Canadian  scalers  who  had  been  unlawfully 
seised  and  punished.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States 
in  1898. 

As  the  result  of  communications  during  1897  between  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Secretary  Sherman,  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  high  commission,  with  a  view  of  settling  all  outstanding 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Tlie  com- 
mission, which  included  three  members  of  the  Canadian  cabinet 
and  a  representative  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  which  Lord 
Hcrschell  was  appointed  chairman,  met  at  Quebec  on  the  23rd 
of  Atigust  1898.  The  sessions  continued  in  Quebec  at  intervals 
until  the  loth  of  October,  when  the  commission  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Washington  on  the  ist  of  November,  where  the  discussions 
were  renewed  for  some  weeks.  Mr  Nelson  Dingley,  an  American 
member  of  the  commission,  died  during  the  month  of  January, 
as  did  the  chairman,  Lord  Herschell,  in  March,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  sittings  of  the  commission. 
The  Alaskan  boundary,  the  Atlantic  and  inland  fisheries,  the 
alien  labour  law,  the  bonding  privilege,  the  seal  fishery  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  reciprocity  of  trade  in  certain  products  were 
among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  commission.  On  several 
of  these  points  much  progress  was  made  towards  a  settlement, 
but  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
Alaskan  boundary  should  be  determined  gut  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  negotiations. 

In  1903  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  question  of 
this  boundary,  which  depended  on  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  England,  should  be 
submitted  to  a  commission  consisting  of  "^x  impartial  jurists 
of  repute,"  three  British  and  three  American.    The  British 


cowmiirioners  appointed  irere:  Lord  Alvcrstone,  lord  chief 
justice  of  England;  Sir  Louis  Jette,  K.C.,  of  Quebec;  aikt  A.  B. 
Aylesworth,  K.C.,  of  Toronto.  On  the  American  aide  were 
appointed:  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Lodge,  senator  for  liassachiBetts; 
the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war  for  the  United  States 
government;  and  Senator  George  Turner.  Canadians  oould  not 
be  persuaded  that  the  American  members  fulfilled  the  oondxtiofi 
of  being  "  impartial  jurists,"  and  protest  was  made,  tmt,  tbou^ 
the  imperial  government  also  expressed  surprise,  no  cfaax&ge 
in  the  appointments  was  effected.  The  conmiisaoii  met  in 
London,  uul  announced  its  dedston  hi  Odober.  Tliis  was 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  Canada's  daims,  since  it  excluded 
Canadians  from  all  ocean  inlets  as  far  south  as  the  Portland- 
Channel,  and  in  that  channel  gave  to  Canada  only  two  of  the 
four  islands  claimed.  A  statement  made  by  the  Otnadiin 
commissioners,  who  refused  to  sign  the  report,  ^  an  uncaplaiBed 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Lord  Alverstone,  prodaced  a 
wide^read  impression  for  a  time  that  his  decision  in  favour 
of  American  claims  was  diplomatic  rather  than  judidaL  Later 
Canadian  opinion,  however,  came  to  regard  the  decision  of  the 
commission  as  a  reasonable  compromise.  The  irritatxMi  caused 
by  the  deduon  gradually  subsided,  but  at  the  moment  it  led 
to  strong  expressions  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
others  in  favour  of  securing  for  Canada  a  fuller  power  of  making 
her  own  treaties.  While  the  power  of  making  treaties  must 
rest  ultimatdy  in  the  hands  that  can  enforce  them,  the  tendency 
to  give  the  colonies  chiefly  interested  a  larger  voi(%  in  inter- 
national arrangements  had  become  inevitable.  The  mission 
of  a  Canadian  cabinet  minister,  the  Hon.  R.  Lemieux,  to  Japan 
in  Z907,  to  settle  Canadian  difficulties  with  that  country,  illus- 
trated the  change  of  diplomatic  system  in  progress. 

Under  the  British  North  American  Act  the  control  of  education 
was  reserved  for  the  provindal  govenmients,  with  a  stipulation 
that  all  rights  enjoyed  by  denominational  schoob  at  BimBmUBm, 
the  time  of  confederation  should  be  re^>ected.  Pro- 
vincial control  has  caused  some  diversity  of  management;  the 
interpretation  of  the  denominational  agreement  has  led  to  acute 
differences  of  opinion  which  have  invaded  the  fidd  of  politics. 
In  all  the  provinces  dementary,  and  in  some  cases  secondary, 
education  is  free,  the  funds  for  its  support  bdng  derived  from 
local  taxation  and  from  government  grants.  The  hi^y  organised 
school  system  of  Ontario  is  directed  by  a  minister  <^  education, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet  The  other  provinces 
have  boards  of  education,  and  superintendents  who  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  provindal  leg^slatiues.  In  Quebec  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  which  constitute  the  majority,  are 
chiefly  controlled  by  the  local  clergy  of  that  church.  The 
Protestant  schools  are  managed  by  a  separate  board.  In 
Ontario  as  well  as  in  Quebec  separate  schools  are  allowed  to 
Roman  Catholics.  In  Nov^  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Ishuid,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  the  public 
schools  are  strictly  undenominational.  This  position  was  only 
established  in  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  after  vicdent 
political  struggles,  and  frequent  appeals  to  the  hic^est  courts  of 
the  empire  for  decisions  on  questions  of  federal  or  provinci^  juris- 
diction. The  right  of  having  separate  schools  has  been  extended 
to  the  newly  constituted  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  in  all  towns  and  dties,  and  by  large  resi- 
dential institutions  at  various  centres,  conducted  on  the  prindple 
of  the  English  public  schools.  The  largest  of  these  is  Upper 
Canada  College  at  Toronto.  Each  province  has  a  numbn-  erf 
normal  and  modd  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  For 
higher  education  there  are  also  abundant  facilities.  Xf*GiU 
University  at  Montreal  has  been  enlarged  and  splendidly  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  a  few  private  individuals;  Toronto 
University  by  the  provindal  legislature  of  Ontario;  Queen's 
University  at  Kingston  largdy  by  the  support  of  its  own  graduates 
and  friends.  University  work  in  the  maritime  provinces,  instead 
of  being  concentrated,  as  it  might  well  be,  in  one  powerful 
institution,  b  distributed  among  five  small,  but  within  their 
range  effidcnt  univerftitics.  The  agriadtural  college  at  Gudph  and 
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the  openinenUl  fiuns  maintained  by  tlie  federal  government 
give  exodlent  training  and  scientific  assistance  to  farmers. 
Sir  WiUiara  Macdonald  in  1908  built  and  endowed,  at  an  ex- 
peodititfe  of  at  least  £700,000,  an  agricultural  college  and  normal 
school  at  St  Anne's,  near  Montreal  While  the  older  universities 
have  increased  greatly  in  influence  and  efficiency,  the  following 
sew  fotrndations  have  been  made  since  confederation: — Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  1877;  Presbyterian  College, 
Winnipeg,  1870;  Methodist  College,  Winnipeg,  z888;  Wesleyan 
Cdkge,  Montreal,  1873;  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  1868; 
Sdiool  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  1877;  Royal  Military 
College.  Kingston,  1875;  M'Master  Univexsity,  Toronto,  x888. 
All  the  larger  oniverstties  have  schools  of  medicine  in  affiUation, 
and  have  the  power  of  conferring  medical  degrees.  Since  1877 
Canadian  degrees  have  been  recognized  by  the  Medical  Council 
of  Gftat  Britain. 

la  her  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  hihabitants  of  the  country 
(oooibcring  93,318  in  xgot)  Canada  has  met  with  conspicuous 
success.  Since  the  advance  of  civilization  and  iildis- 
criminate  slaughter  have  dq>rfved  them  .of  the  bison, 
so  long  their  natural  means  of  subsistence,  the  north- 
vet  tribes  have  been  maintained  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  coimtry.  As  a  result  of  the  great  care  now  used  in  watching 
over  them  there  has  been  a  small  but  steady  increase  in  their 
Bombers.  Industrial  and  boarding  schools,  established  in 
several  of  the  provinces,  by  separating  the  children  from  the 
degrading  Influences  of  their  home  life,  have  proved  more 
eicctttal  than  day  schoob  for  training  them  in  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  a  hig^  civilization.  (See  Indians,  Nokth  American.) 
The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  embodies  the  first  attempt 
made  to  adapt  British  principles  and  methods  of  government 
^  _  to  a  federal  system.  The  chief  executive  authority 
gy^  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  as  is  the  supreme  command 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The  govemor- 
Seseral  rcpicaents,  and  fulfils  the  ftmctions  of,  the  crown, 
vbkh  appoints  him.  He  holds  office  for  five  years,  and  his 
povers  are  strictly  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign, 
ail  cncutlve  acts  being  done  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  the 
oembers  of  which  hdid  office  only  so  long  as  they  retain  the 
coafidcnoe  of  the  peof^e  as  expressed  by  their  representatives 
m  parliamenL  The  governor-general  has,  however,  the  inde- 
peodent  ri^t  to  withhold  his  assent  to  any  bill  which  he  considers 
ia  conflict  with  imperial  interests.  The  following  govemors- 
gcaeral  have  represented  the  crown  since  the  federation  of  the 
provinces,  with  the  year  of  their  appointment:  Viscount  Monck, 
1S67;  Sir  John  Young  (afterwards  Baron  Lisgar),  1868;  the 
earl  of  Dufferin,  1872;  the  marquess  of  Lome  (afterwards  dtike 
of  Argyll),  1878;  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  1883;  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston  (afterwards  earl  of  Derby),  1888;  the  earl 
of  Aheideen,  1893;  the  earl  of  Minto,  1898;  Earl  Grey,  1904. 
The  vppa  house,  or  Senate,  is  composed  of  members  who  hold 
o&e  for  life  and  are  nominated  by  the  governor-general  in 
coandL  It  originally  consisted  of  7a  members,  24  from  (^ebcc, 
34  from  Ontario,  and  24  from  the  maritime  provinces,  but  this 
amber  has  been  from  time  to  time  slightly  increased  as  new 
praviiuxs  have  been  add^d.  The  House  of  Commons  con»sts 
ol  representatives  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  number 
of  aiembcn,  originally  196,  is  subject  to  change  after  each 
dw***n!al  census.  The  bads  adopted  in  the  British  North 
Ajaerica  Act  b  that  QaxAiec  shaU  always  have  65  representatives, 
aad  each  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  number  as  will  give 
the  sane  proportion  of  members  to  its  population  as  the  number 
4s  bears  to  the  population  of  (^ebcc  at  each  census.  In  1908 
the  mnaber  of  members  was  318. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  receive 
aa  annual  indemnity  of  $2500,  with  a  travelling  allowance. 
Illation  brought  forward  in  1906  introduced  an  iimovation 
ia  ^iwigning  a  salary  of  $7000  to  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Opposhioa,  and  pensions  amounting  to  half  their  official  income 
to  ex-cabinet  ministers  who  have  occupied  their  posts  for 
^  consecutive  years.  Thb  pension  clause  has  since  been 
Rpealcd.    One  imndpal  object  of  the  fraooers  of  the  (Canadian 


constitution  was  to  establish  a  strong  central  govemmtet.  An 
opposite  plan  was  therefore  adopted  to  that  employed  in  the 
system  of  the  United  States,  where  the  federal  government 
enjoys  only  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  sovereign  states. 
The  British  North  America  Act  assigns  to  the  different  provinces, 
as  to  the  central  parliament,  their  spheres  of  control,  but  all 
residuary  powers  are  given  to  the  general  government.  Within 
these  limitations  the  provincial  assemblies  have  a  wide  range  of 
legislative  power.  In.  Nova  Scotia  and  (^ebec  the  bicameral 
system  of  an  upper  and  lower  house  is  retained;  in  the  other 
provinces  legislation  is  left  to  a  single  representative  assembly. 
For  purely  local  matters  municipal  institutions  are  organized 
to  cover  counties  and  townships,  cities  and  towns,  all  based 
on  an  exceedingly  democratic  franchise. 

The  creation  of  a  supreme  court  engaged  the  attention  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the  early  years  after  federation,  but 
was  only  fiiudly  accomplished  in  1876,  durir\g  the  premiership 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie.  This  court  is  presided  over  by  a  chief 
justice,  with  five  puisne  judges,  and  has  appellate  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  Dominion.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1 891  the  government  has  power  to  refer  to  the  supreme  court 
any  important  question  of  law  affecting  the  public  interest. 
The  right  of  appeal  from  the  supreme  court,  thus  constituted, 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  marks,  in  questions 
judicial,  C^anada's  place  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  appointment,  first  made  in  1897,  of  the  chief  justice 

of  Canada,  along  with  the  chief  justices  of  Cape  Colony  and 

South  Australia,  as  colonial  members  of  the  judicial  committee 

still  further  established  the  position  of  that  body  as  the  final 

court  of  appeal  for  the  British  people.    The  grave  questions 

of  respective  jurisdiction  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 

between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  have  for  the 

most  part  been  settled  by  appeal  to  one  or  both  of  these  judicial 

bodies.    Some  of  th<^e  questions  have  played  a  considerable 

part  in  Canadian  poUtics,  but  are  of  too  complicated  a  nature' 

to  be  dealt  with  in   the  present  brief  sketch.    They  have 

generally  counted  in  the  assertion  of  provincial  rights  against 

federal  authority.    The  decision  of  the  courts  has  always  been 

a<;cepted  as  authoritative  and  final. 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  Canadian  history  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  LUerature  of  American  History,  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  annual  Review  of  Historical  Pubticaiions 
Relating  to  Canada,  published  by  the  University^  of  Toronto,  gives 
a  critical  survey  of  the  works  on  Canadian  topics  appearing  from 
year  to  year.  (G.  R.  P.) 

LiTESATUXE 

X.  English-Canadiau  LUerature  is  marked  by  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  colonial  life.  The  struggle  for  existence, 
the  conquering  of  the  wilderness,  has  left  scant  room  for  broad 
culture  or  schoUrship,  and  the  very  fact  that  Canada  is  a  colony, 
however  free  to  control  her  own  affairs,  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  creation  of  anything  like  a  national  literature.  And  yet, 
while  Canada's  intellectual  product  is  essentially  an  offshoot 
of  the  parent  literature  of  England,  it  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
originality,  either  in  manner  or  matter.  Hiere  is  in  much  of 
it  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  youthful  vigotu:  characteristic  of  the 
country.  It  is  marked  by  the  wholesomeness  of  Canadian  life 
and  Canadian  ideals,  and  the  optimism  of  a  land  of  limitless 
potentialities. 

The  first  few  decades  of  the  period  of  British  rule  were  lean 
years  indeed  so  far  as  native  literature  is  concerned.  This 
period  of  unrest  gave  birth  to  little  beyond  a  flood  of  political 
pamphlets,  of  no  present  value  save  as  material  for  the  historian. 
We  may  perhaps  except  the  able  though  thoroughly  partisan 
writings  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  and  Bishop  Strachan 
on  the  one  side,  and  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay  and  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  on  the  other.  In  the  far  West,  however,  a 
little  group  of  adventurous  fur-traders,  of  whom  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  David  Thompson,  Alexander  Henry  and  Daniel 
Williams  Harmon  may  be  taken  as  conspicuous  types,  were 
unfolding  the  vast  expanse  of  the  future  dominion.  They  were 
men  of  action,  not  of  words,  and  had  no  thought  of  literary 


lime,  bui  their  abMrbingly  initroting  jouriuls  are  none  tl 
leu  u  euentiil  part  ot  the  liteuiure  01  Che  country. 

Barring  the  irorkoC  Francis  Farkmia,  who  hu  aot  n  OtDsdiii 
no  hi&lory  of  the  Gi&t  rank  hai  yet  been  vmtEen  in  or  of  Canad 
Canadian  historians  have  not  merely  lacked  sa  far  the  g^oii 
for  really  great  historical  work^  but  they  have  lacked  the  p  ' 


inbjecl 


ic  per^>cc1ive.  At  the  same  liine  they  have  hrou^t  logclher 
invaluable  malrria]  lor  Ihc  great  historian  of  the  future  Robert 
Chriitie's  HisUry  cf  Lawrr  Cnnada  (1848-1854)  was  the  £nl 
serious  itleinpt  to  deal  with  (he  peiiod  of  British  rule.  WiUian 
Kingsford's  (1819-1898)  ambitions  work,  in  ten  volumes,  oomej 
down  like  Christie's  10  the  Union  of  1841,  but  goes  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  Canailian  history.  In  the  main  it  is  impartial 
ond  accurate,  but  the  style  is  heavy  and  somctima  slovenly. 
J.  C.  Denl't  (1841-1888]  Lua  Fcrly  Yart  (iSao)  a  practically 
a  continualion  ol  Kingslord.  Dent  also  wrote  an  interesting 
though  one-sided  account  of  the  rebellion  of  iBj?.  Histories 
of  the  maritime  provinces  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Chandler 
Haliburton.  Beamish  Murdoch  and  James  Hannay.  Kali- 
burlon's  b  much  the  best  of  the  three.  The  bTi.cf,but  stirring 
history  of  western  Canada  has  been  told  by  Alexander  Begg 
(1840-1898);  and  George  Bryce  (b.  1844)  and  Beckles  Willson 
(b.  i8«9)  have  written  the  story  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Much  scholarship  and  research  have  been  devoted  to  local  and 
special  historical  subjects,  a  notable  example  ol  whicb  is  Arthur 
Dough  ty's  eihauslive  work  on  the  siege  of  Quebec.  J.  McMullen 
(b.  181a),  Charles  Roberts  lb.  i860)  and  Sir  John  Bourinol 
(ig;/-i90>)  have  written  brie!  and  popular  hislories,  covering 
the  whole  Geld  of  Canadian  history  more  or  less  adequately. 
Alpheui  Todd's  (1S11-1SS4)  ParluuhaUary  Carrnmnit  in 
En^nd  (iS6;'iS6«)  and  ParliamnOary  Cnemnvnl  in  lie 
Brilish  CMsniei  (1880)  are  standard  works,  as  is  also  Bourinot's 
PartiamiHlary  Pmedi^t  and  Piailia  (1S84). 
*  Biography  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  political  jubjects. 
The  best  of  these  are  Joseph  Pope's  Ucmairi  0!  Sir  John  Mac- 
dauld  (1844),  W.  D.  le  Sueur's  FiiMcaac  (i«a6l.  Sir  John 
Bonrinot's  Lord  Bgin  (1905),  Jean  Mcllwiailh's  Sir  Frtdnick 
HaUimand  (1904),  D.  C.  Scott's  Jehn  Grata  Simcot  (1505), 
A.  D.  deCdlcs'  Pa^'ruaH  and  Cor/irr  (1904},  Charles  Lindsey's 
Wmiam  Lyon  Uactemit  (>869),  J.  W.  Longley's  Joufh  Hawt 
(190s)  and  J.  S.  Willison's  Sir  WUfrid  Laiaitr  (1903). 

In  beUti  ttUm  very  tittle  has  been  accomplished,  unless  we 
may  COIUIt  Goldwin  Smith  (ij.v.)  as  a  Canadian.  As  a  scholar, 
a  thinker,  and  a  master  of  pure  English  be  has  eierled  a  marked 
Influence  upon  Canadian  liletalure  and  Canadian  life. 

While  mediocrity  is  the  prevailing  chaiacteristic  ol  most 

to  a  higher  level.    Tlw  co 
fivoiuable  to  the  birth  i 

William  WUIred  Campbell  (b.  1861),  Charles  R 
Carman  (b.  1861)  and  George  Frederick  Cameron 
lines  that  are  well  worth  rcmembenng.  Lampma 
the  moat  finished  and  musical.  He  fell  short  of  1 
great  poet,  inasmocb  as  great  poetry  must,  which 
touch  hfe  at  many  pomls,  but  his  veiscs  are  m: 
icerity,  pi 
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The  Erst  distinctively  Canadian  novel  wai  John  RichardHhi's 
(1796-1851)  Wacciula  (i8]i),  ailirringlaleof  the  wiroC  1811. 
Richardson  aflMwards  wrote  half  a  doien  other  ronuucts. 

Moodie  (igoj-i88i)  and  Katharine  Parr  TraiU  (i8o»-i8ot). 
sisters  of  Agnea  Strickland,  contributed  novels  and  talcs  to  o&e 
of  the  earliest  and  best  of  Canadian  magaxincs,  the  IMfrary 
Garland  (i8]8-i847).  Tit  Caldtn  Dot.  WQIiim  Kirby'a  (1817- 
1906)  (ascinatlng  romance  of  old  Quebec,  appeared  in  iS;j. 
in  a  pirated  eilitioD.  Twenty  years  later  the  first  aullkorijrcd 
edition  was  pubUshed.  Jamei  de  Mille  (iSjj-igSo)  was  the 
author  of  tome  thirty  novels,  the  best  of  which  is  Hetma'i 
Houitiald  (1868),  a  story  ol  Rome  in  the  ist  century.  7"^ 
Zlnfft  CJai  (1864),  a  humorous  book  ol  travel,  appeared,  curiously 
enough,  a  few  months  before  Iiinoanli  Abroad.  De  MiUe's 
posthumous  novel,  A  Stranti  UamiKripl  jomd  in  a  Cepfia 
Cylinder  (18S8),  describes  a  ungular  race  whoB  cardinal  dociriiH 
is  that  poverty  la  honourable  and  wealth  the  iTvene.  Sir  Cilbnt 
Parker  (b.  1861)  sUnds  GrsI  among  contemporary  Canadian 
novelists.  He  has  made  admirable  use  in  many  ol  his  no^-els 
ol  Ilie  ineihauslible  stores  of  tomanlic  and  druutic  material 
thai  he  buried  in  forgotten  pages  of  Canadian  hialory.  Of 
later  Canadian  novelists  mention  may  be  made  of  Sara  Jeannclte 
Duncan  (Mrs  Evcrard  Coles,  b.  i8«)),  Ralph  Connor  (CKailei 
W.  Cordon,  b.  1866),  Agnes  C.  Uut.  (b.  1871),  W.  A.  Fnisec 
(b.  1859)  and  Ernest  Thompson  Sctco  (b.  i860).  Thonus 
ChandlcrKaliburton(4.v.)  stands  in  a  class  by  hiiusell.  In  many 
respects  his  is  the  most  striking  figure  in  Canadian  liLcTattirc 
He  is  best  known  ai  a  humorist,  and  as  a  humorist  he  nnks 
with  the  creators  of  "  My  Uncle  Toby  "  and  "  Pickwick."  But 
then  is  more  than  humour  in  Haliburton's  books.  He  tacked, 
tiling  to  make  him  a  great  novelist:    he  tkad  no 
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nalely  in  all  its  phases;  he  couM 
endow  it  uith  life;  his  people  talk 
nt;  and  many  of  his  descriptive 
[hose  who  read  Haliburton's  boota 
mour  will  miss  much  of  their  value. 
(i8j7).  as  well  as  the  later  twokt. 
i.Jtidtc  (1849),  Tlu  AllpcM  (184J),  Wise  Savi  and 
Inilama  (1853)  and  Nature  and  if  aww  Halm  [iSs}), 
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p.  308; "  Inbella  Valency  Crawford."  in  Poet-Lon  (Boston),  xiii.  No. 
4:  fMtrls  and  the  Infiwnces  of  kU  Time  (1906),  by  James  Cappon; 
"Williani  Wilfred  Campbeil."  Sewanee  Review,  October  1900; 
"  Kiocifard's  History  of  Canada."  by  G.  M.  Wrong.  N.A.Itanew, 
».  P^  550;  "Books  of  GUbcrt  Parker."  by  C.  A.  Pratt.  Crilic,  33. 
p.  271.  (L  J.  B.) 

2.  Fraiek-Canadian  IMerahire  at  the  opening  of  the  aoth 
ceatiuy  might  be  described  as  entirely  the  work  of  two  gencra- 
tioos,  and  it  was  separated  from  the  old  regime  by  three  more 
generations  whose  radal  sentiment  only  found  expression  in 
the  traditional  songs  and  tales  which  their  forefathers  of  the 
17th  century  had  brought  over  from  the  mire  patrie.  Folk-lore 
has  always  been  the  most  essentially  French  of  all  imaginative 
influoKes  in  Canadian  life;  and  the  songs  are  the  quintessence 
of  the  kxre.  Not  that  the  folk-songs  have  no  kxal  variants, 
laffian  words,  like  nocauiu  and  tohogganf  are  often  introduced. 
French  forms  are  freely  turned  into  pure  Canadianisms,  like 
csfoa,  raftsman,  houcant,  brushwood  smoke,  portage^  &c 
New  characteis,  yhich  appeal  more  directly  to  the  local  audience, 
sometimes  supplant  old  ones,  like  the  iptatre  vieux  sataages 
who  have  ousted  the  time-honoured  quatre<-officiers  from  the 
Canadian  vernon  of  Malbrouk.  There  are  even  a  few  entire 
tongi  of  transatlantic  origin.  But  all  these  variants  together 
are  mere  stray  curios  among  the  crowding  souvenirs  of  the 
old  home  over  sea.  No  other  bridge  can  rival  le  Pont  d*A  vignon. 
**  let  **'m  Cat  U  bcmvinqui  danse  id  can  be  nowhere  else  but 
in  old  France— le  bon  vin  akme  proves  this.  And  the  Canadian 
fdk-«inger,  though  in  a  Und  of  myriad  springs,  still  goes  d  la 
deut  fentame  of  his  ancestral  fancy;  while  the  lullabies  his 
anther  sang  him,  like  the  k>ye-songs  with  which  he  serenades 
his  Uonde,  were  neariy  all  sung  throughout  the  Normandy  of 
k  Grand  ilonarqm.  The  kabUant  was  separated  from  old- 
«orid  changes  two  centuries  ago  by  difference  of  place  and 
drcnmstanoes,  while  he  has  hitherto  been  safeguarded  from 
naay  new-woild  changes  by  the  segregative  influences  of  race, 
reHg^n,  language  and  custom;  and  so  his  folk-lore  still  remains 
the  intimate  alter  et  idem  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  great 
(Moecn.  It  is  no  longer  a  living  spirit  among  the  people  at 
hige;  but  in  secluded  villages  and  "back  concessions"  one 
cui  sUn  hear  some  charming  melodies  as  old  and  pure  as  the 
vtrsts  to  which  they  are  sung,  and  even  a  few  quaint  survivals 
of  Gregorian  tunes.  The  best  collection,  more  particularly 
from  the  musical  point  of  view,  is  Les  Chansons  popniaires 
dn  Canada,  started  by  Ernest  Gagnon  (1st  ed.  1865). 

Race-patriotism  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  French- 
Canadian  literature,  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  national 
politics  that  L.  J.  Paptneau,  the  most  insistent  demagogue 
of  i8j7,  must  certainly  be  named  among  the  founders,  for 
the  sake  of  speeches  which  came  before  written  works  both 
in  point  of  time  and  popular  esteem.  Only  360  volumes  had 
been  published  during  80  years,  when,  in  1845,  the  first  famous 
book  appeared — Francois  Xavier  Gameau's  (1809-1866)  Histoire 
iu  Canada.  It  had  immense  success  in  Canada,  was  favourably 
Boticed  in  Frantic,  and  has  influenced  aU  succeeding  men  of 
fetters.  Unfortunately,  the  imperfect  data  on  which  it  is  based, 
ind  the  too  exclusively  patriotic  spirit  in  which  it  is  written, 
prrvtnt  it  from  being  an  authoritative  history:  the  author 
himself  declares  "  Vous  verra  si  la  difaile  de  nos  andtres  ne 
Ki«  pas  icutes  les  victoires."  But  it  is  of  far-reaching  importance 
u  the  first  great  literary  stimulus  to  radal  self-respect.  '*  Le 
Canada  Jran^is  avail  perdu  ses  lettres  de  noblesse;  Garneau 
^  Itti  a  rendues."  F.  X.  Gameau  is  also  remembered  for  his 
poems,  and  he  was  foUowed  by  his  son  Alfred  Gameau  (1836- 
»904). 

A.  Gfrtfa-Lajoie  was  a  mere  lad  when  the  exile  of  some  com- 
patriots  inspired  Le  Canadien  errant,  which  immediately  became 
*  muvcTsal  folk-song.  Many  years  later  he  wrote  discrimin- 
atingly about  those  Dix  ans  au  Canada  (1888)  that  saw  the 
c&tabliahnient  of  responsible  government.  But  his  fame  rests 
M  Jtan  Rieard  (1874),  the  prose  bucolic  of  the  habitant.  The 
^ro,  kit  at  the  head  of  a  fatherless  family  of  twelve  when 
IK  irijr  through  ooQege,  turns  from  the  glut  of  gradtiates  swarming 
lound  the  prospects  of  professional  dty-brtd  careers,  steadfastly 


wrests  a  home  from  the  wilderness,  helps  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  marries  a  habitante  fit  for  the  wife  of  a  pioneer,  brings 
up  a  large  family,  and  founds  a  settlement  which  grows  into 
several  parishes  and  finally  becomes  the  centre  of  the  electoral 
district  of  "  Rlvardville,"  which  returns  him  to  parliament. 
These  simple  and  earnest  Seines  de  la  vie  rielle  are  an  appealing 
revelation  of  that  eternal  secret  of  the  soil  which  every  people 
wishing  to  have  a  country  of  its  own  must  early  lay  to  heart; 
and  Jean  Rivard,  le  difricheur,  will  always  remain  the  eponym 
of  the  new  colons  of  the  19th  century. 

Philippe  de  Gasp^'s  historical  novel,  Les  Anciens  Canadiens 
(i 863),  is  the  complement  of  Gameau  and  G6rin-LaJoie.  Every* 
thing  about  the  author's  life  helped  him  to  write  this  book. 
Bom  in  1784,  and  brought  up  among  reminiscent  eye-witne3scs 
of  the  old  r6girae,  he  was  an  eager  Ustener,  with  a  wonderful 
memory  and  whole-hearted  pride  in  the  glories  of  his  race  and 
family,  a  kindly  seigneur^  who  loved  and  was  loved  by  aU  his 
censitaires,  a  keen  observer  of  many  changing  systems,  down 
to  the  final  Confederation  of  1867,  and  a  man  who  had  felt 
both  extremes  of  fortune  {Mlmoires,  1866).  The  story  rambles 
rather  far  from  its  well- worn  plot.  But  these  very  digressions 
give  the  book  its  intimate  and  abiding  charm;  for  they  keep 
the  reader  in  dose  personal  touch  with  every  side  of  Ca^iadian 
life,  with  songs  and  tales  and  homely  forms  of  speech,  with 
the  best  features  of  seigniorial  times  and  the  strong  guidance 
of  an  ardent  church,  with  voyageurs,  coureurs  de  bois,  Indians, 
soldiers,  sailors  and  all  the  strenuous  adventurers  of  a  wild, 
new,  giant  world.  The  poet  of  this  little  band  of  authors  was 
Octave  Cr6mazie,  a  (^ebec  bookseller,  who  failed  in  business 
and  spent  his  last  years  as  a  penniless  exile  in  France.  He 
is  usually  rather  too  derivative,  he  lacks  the  saving  grace  of 
style,  and  even  his  best  Canadian  poems  hardly  rise  above 
fervent  occasional  verse.  Yet  he  became  a  national  poet, 
because  he  was  the  first  to  celebrate  occasions  of  deeply  felt 
popular  emotion  in  acceptable  rhyme,  and  he  will  always  remain 
one  because  each  occasion  touched  some  lastmg  aspiration 
of  his  race.  He  sings  what  Gameau  recounts — the  love  of 
mother  country,  mother  church  and  Canada.  The  Guerre  de 
CrinUe,  Guerre  d'llalie,  even  Castel-fidardo,  ^are  duly  chronided. 
An  ode  on  Mgr.  de  Monlmorency-Laval,  first  bishop  of  Quebec, 
brings  him  nearer  to  his  proper  themes,  which  are  found  in  full 
perfection  in  the  Chant  du  vieux  sddat  canadien,  composed  in 
1856  to  honour  the  first  French  man-of-war  that  visited  British 
Quebec,  and  Le  Drapeau  de  Carillon  (1858),  a  centennial  paean 
for  Montcalm's  Canadians  at  Ticondcroga.  Much  of  the  mature 
work  of  this  first  generation,  and  of  the  juvenilia  of  the  second, 
appeared  in  Les  Soiries  canadiennes  and  Le  Foyer  canadien, 
founded  in  1862  and  1863  respectively.  The  abb£  Ferland  was 
an  enthusiastic  editor  and  historian,  and  Etienne  Parent  should 
be  remembered  as  the  first  Canadian  philosopher. 

At  Confederation  many  eager  followers  began  to  take  up  the 
work  which  the  founders  were  laying  down.  The  abb6  Casgrain 
devoted  a  life-time  to  making  the  French-Canadians  appear  as 
the  chosen  people  of  new-world  history;  but,  though  an  able 
advocate,  he  spoilt  a  really  good  case  by  trying  to  prove  too 
much.  His  Pklerinage  au  pays  d*Evang&ine  (1888)  is  a  splendid 
defence  of  the  unfortunate  Acadians;  and  all  his  books  attract 
the  reader  by  their  charm  of  style  and  personality.  But  his 
Montcalm  et  Ltvis  (1891)  and  other  works  on  the  conquest,  are 
all  warped  by  a  strong  bias  against  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm, 
and  in  favour  of  Vandreuil,  the  Canadian-bom  govemor;  while 
they  show  an  inadequate  grasp  of  military  problems,  and 
practically  ignore  the  vast  determining  factor  of  sea-power 
altogether.  Benjamin  Suite's  comprehensive  Histoire  des 
Canadiens-franqais  (1882)  is  a  well-written,  many-sided  work. 
Thomas  Chapais'  monographs  are  as  firmly  grounded  as  they 
are  finely  expressed;  his  Jean  Talon  (1904)  is  of  prime  im- 
portance; and  his  Montcalm  (1901)  is  the  generous  amende 
honorable  paid  by  French-Canadian  literature  to  a  much  mis- 
represented, but  admirably  wrought,  career.  A.  G^rin-Lajoie's 
cry  of  "  back  to  the  land  "  was  successfully  adapted  to  modem 
developments  in  Le  Saguenay  (1896)  and  L'Outaouais  suptrieur 
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(1889}  by  Arthur  Butes,  who  showed  what  immense  inland 
breadths  of  country  lay  open  to  suitable  "  Jean  Rivards  "  from 
the  older  settlements  along  the  St  Lawrence.  In  .oratory, 
which  most  French-Canadians  admire  beyond  all  other  forms 
of  verbal  art,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  greatly  surpassed  L.  J. 
Papineau,  by  dealing  with  more  compklex  questions,  taking  a 
higher  point  of  view,  and  expressing  himself  with  a  much  apter 
flexibility  of  style 

Among  later  poets  may  be  mentioned  Pierre  Chauveau  (1820- 
1890),  Louis  Fisct,  (b.  1827),  and  Adolphc  Poisson  (b.  1849) 
Louis  Frechette  (1839-1908)  has,however,  long  been  the  only  poet 
with  a  reputation  outside  of  Canada.  In  1 879  Lcs  Fleurs  boriaUs 
won  the  Prix  Monthyon  from  the  French  Academy  In  1887 
La  Ligende  d*un  peuple  became  the  acknowledged  epic  of  a  race. 
He  occasionally  nods;  is  rather  strident  in  the  patriotic  vein, 
and  too  often  answers  the  untoward  call  of  rhetoric  when  his 
subject  b  about  to  soar  into  the  heights  of  poetry  But  a  rich 
vocabulary,  a  mastery  of  verse-forms  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  Crf  mazie,  real  originality  of  conception,  individual  distinction 
of  style,  deep  insight  into  the  soul  of  his  people,  and,  still  more, 
the  glow  of  warm-blooded  life  pulsing  through  Uie  whole  poem, 
all  combine  to  give  him  the  greatest  place  at  home  and  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  world  at  large.  Les  Vengeances  (1875), 
by  Leon  Pamphile  Le  May,  and  Les  Asptraiians  (1904),  by  W 
Chapman,  worthily  represent  the  older  and  younger  contem- 
poraries. Dr  Nfrie  Beauchemin  keeps  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits  in  Les  Floraisons  matutinales  (1897);  but  within  them 
he  shows  true  poetic  genius,  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm,  rhyme  and 
verbal  melody,  a  curiosa  felicUas  of  epithet  and  phrase,  and 
so  sui^  an  eye  for  local  colour  that  a  stranger  could  choose  no 
better  guide  to  the  imaginative  life  of  Canada. 

A  Canadian  drama  hardly  exists;  among  its  best  works  are 
the  pleasantly  epigrammatic  plays  of  F.  G.  Marchand.  Novels 
are  not  yet  much  in  vogue;  though  Madame  Conan's  L'Oublii 
(1902)  has  been  crowned  by  the  Academy;  while  Br  Choquette's 
Les  Ribaud  (1898)  is  a  good  dramatic  story,  and  his  Claude 
Paysan  (1899)  is  an  admirably  simple  idyllic  tale  of  the  hopeless 
love  of  a  soil-bound  habitant,  told  with  intense  natural  feeling 
and  fine  artistic  reserve.  Chief- Justice  Routhier,  a  most  accom- 
plished occasional  writer,  is  very  French-Canadian  when  arraign- 
ing Les  Grands  Drames  of  the  classics  (1889)  before  his  ecclesi- 
astical court  and  finding  them  guilty  of  Paganism. 

The  best  bibliographies  are  Philias  Gag:non's  Essai  de  biblio- 

fraphie  canadienne  (iS^5).  and  Dr  N.  £.  Dionne's  list  of  publications 
rom  the  eariiest  times  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  1905.  (W.  Wo.) 

CANAL  (from  Lat  candis,  "  channel  "  and  "  kennel "  being 
doublets  of  the  word),  an  artificial  water  course  used  for  the 
drainage  of  low  lands,  for  irrigation  (^.v.),  or  more  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation  by  boats,  barges  or  ships.  Probably 
the  first  canals  were  made  for  irrigation,  but  in  very  early  times 
they  came  also  to  be  used  for  navigation,  as  in  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
The  Romans  constructed  various  works  of  the  kind,  and  Charle- 
magne projected  a  system  of  waterways  connecting  the  Main 
and  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  while  in  China  the  Grand  Canal, 
joining  the  Pei-ho  and  Yang-tse-Riang  and  constructed  in  the 
13th  century,  formed  an  important  artery  of  commerce,  serving 
also' for  irrigation.  But  although  it  appears  from  Marco  Polo 
that  inclines  were  used  on  the  Grand  Canal,  these  early  waterways 
suffered  in  general  from  the  defect  that  no  method  being  known 
of  conveniently  transferring  boats  from  one  level  to  another 
they  were  only  practicable  between  points  that  lay  on  nearly 
the  sayie  level;  and  inland  navigation  could  not  become 
generally  useful  and  applicable  until  this  defect  had  been  remedied 
by  the  employment  of  locks.  Great  doubts  exist  as  to  the  person , 
and  even  the  nation,  that  first  introduced  locks.  Some  writers 
attribute  their  invention  to  the  Dutch,  holding  that  nearly  a 
century  earlier  than  in  Italy  locks  were  used  in  Holland  where 
canab  are  very  numerous,  owing  to  the  favourable  physical 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrivance  has  been  claimed 
for  engineers  of  the  Italian  school,  and  it  Is  said  that  two  brothers 
Domenico  of  Viterbo  constructed  a  lock-chamber  enclosed  by 


a  pair  of  gates  in  1481,  and  that  in  1487  Leonardo  da  Viad 
completed  six  locks  uniting  the  canals  of  Milan.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  the  introduction  of  locks  in  the  i4tb  or  15th 
century  gave  a  new  character  to  inland  navigation  and  laid  the 
basis  of  its  successful  extension. 

The  Languedoc  Canal  (Canal  du  Midi)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  canals  of  modem  Europe.  Joining  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean  it  is  148  m  long  and  rises 
620  ft.  above  sea-level  with  119  locks,  its  depth  being  about 
6i  ft.  It  was  designed  by  Baron  Paul  Riquet  de  Bonrepos 
(1604-1680)  and  was  finished  in  i68x  With  it  and  the  still 
earlier  Biiare  canal  (1605-1642)  France  began  that  policy  d 
canal  construction  which  has  provided  her  with  over  3000  m. 
of  canals,  in  addition  to  over  4600  m.  of  navigable  rivers.  In 
Russia  Peter  the  Great  undertook  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  canals  about  the  beginning  of  the  x  8th  century,  and  in  Sweden 
a  canal  with  locks,  connecting  Esldlstuna  with  Lake  Malax, 
was  finished  in  x6o6.  In  England  the  oldest  artificial  canal 
is  the  Foss  Dyke,  a  relic  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It  extends 
from  Lincoln  to  the  river  Trent  near  Torksey  (xx  ra.),  and 
formed  a  continuation  of  the  Caer  Dyke,  also  <rf  Roman  ot^n 
but  now  filled  up,  which  ran  from  Lincoln  to  Peterbonm^ 
(40  m.).  Camden  in  his  Britannia  says  that  the  Foas  DsJk  ^ns 
deepened  and  to  some  extent  rendered  navigable  in  x  x  a  x.  Little, 
however,  was  done  in  making  canals  in  Great  Britain  nntil  the 
middle  of  the  x8th  century,  though  before  that  date  sascjt  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  rendering  some  of  the  lajscr  rivers 
navigable.  In  1759  the  duke  of  Bxidgewater  obtained  powers 
to  construct  a  canal  between  Manchester  and  his  collieries  at 
Worslcy,  and  this  work,  of  which  James  Bxindley  was  the 
engineer,  and  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1 761, was  followed  by 
'  a  period  of  great  activity  in  canal  construction,  whidi,  however, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  introduction  <^  railways.  Acoocding 
to  evidence  given  before  the  royal  commission  on  canals  in  1906 
the  total  mileage  of  existmg  canals  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
3901.  In  the  United  States  the  first  canal  was  made  in  1792- 
X796  at  -South  Hadley,  Massachu^tts,  and  the  canal-system, 
though  its  expansion  was  checked  by  the  growth  of  railways,  has 
attained  a  length  of  4200  m.,  most  of  the  mileage  being  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  splendid  inland  navigation 
system  of  Canada  mainly  consists  of  natural  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  the  artificial  waterways  are  largely  "  lateral "  canals,  cut 
in  order  to  enable  vessels  to  avoid  rapids  in  the  rivers.  (See 
the  articles  on  the  various  countries  for  accounts  of  the  canal* 
systems  they  possess.) 

The  canals  that  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  canal-oonstrDC> 
tion  were  mostly  of  the  class  known  as  barge  or  boat  canals, 
and  owing  to  their  limited  depth  and  breadth  were  only  available 
for  vessels  of  small  size.  But  with  the  growth  of  commerce 
the  advantage  was  seen  of  cutting  canals  of  such  dimensi<ms 
as  to  enable  them  to  accommodate  sea-going  shqis.  Such 
ship-canals,  which  from  an  engineering  point  <oi  view  chiefiy 
diflfer  from  barge-canals  in  the  magnitude  of  the  wo^s  they 
involve,  have  mostly  been  constructed  either  to  shorten  the 
voyage  between  two  seas  by  cutting  through  an  intervening 
isthmus,  or  to  convert  important  inland  places  into  sea^iiorts. 
An  early  example  of  the  first  class  is  afforded  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal  (q.v.),  while  among  later  ones  may  be  mentioned  the 
Suez  Canal  (q.v.),  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Nord-Ostsee  or  Kid 
Canal,  connecting  Brunsbdttel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  with 
Kiel  (q.v.)  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  various  canals  that  have 
been  proposed  across  the  isthmus  that  joins  North  and  Soath 
America  (see  Panaica  Canal).  Examples  of  the  second  class 
are  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  the  canal  that  runs  from 
Zeebrugge  on  the  North  Sea  to  Bruges  (q.v.). 

Construction. — ^In  laying  out  a  Ihie  of  canal  the  engineer  is 
more  restricted  than  in  forming  the  route  of  a  road  or  a  railway. 
Smce  water  runs  downhill,  gradients  are  inadmissible,  and  the 
canal  must  either  be  made  on  one  uniform  level  or  must  be 
adapted  to  the  general  rise  or  fall  of  the  country  throu^  which 
it  passes  by  being  constructed  in  a  aeries  of  levd  reaches  at 
varying  hdghts  above  a  chosen  datum  line,  each  dosed  by  % 
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lodt  or  some  equivalent  device  to  enable  vessels  to  be  transferred 

from  one  to  another.    To  avoid  unduly  heavy  earthwork,  the 

readies  must  closely  follow  the  bases  of  hills  and  the  windings 

iA  valkys,  but  from  time  to  time  it  will  become  necessary  to 

cross  a  sudden  depression  by  the  aid  of  an  enlbankment  or 

iqoeduct,  while  a  piece  of  rising  ground  or  a  hill  may  involve 

t  ctttticg  or  a  tunnel.    Brindley  took  the  Bridgewater  canal 

over  the  Irwell  at  Barton  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  three 

sKntt  arches,  the  centre  one  having  a  span  of  63  ft.,  and  T. 

Tcil<»d  arranged  that  the  EUesmere  canal  should  cross  the  Dee 

valley  at  Pont-y-Cysyllte  partly  by  embankment  and  partly 

by  aqueduct.    The  embankment  was  continued  till  it  was  75  ft. 

above  tbeground,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  an  aqueduct,  1000  ft. 

loQg  and  127  ft.  above  the  river,  consisting  of  a  cast  iron  trough 

siif^wrted  on  iron  arches  with  stone  piers.    Occasionally  when 

a  Divigable  stream  has  to  be  crossed,  a  swing  viaduct  is  necessary 

to  aDow  shipping  to'  pass.    The  first  was  that  built  by  Sir  £. 

Leader  Williams  to  replace  Brindley's  aqueduct  at  Barton, 

vfaich  vas  only  high  enough  to  give  room  for  barges  (see  Man- 

CHEsm  Ship  Canal).    One  of  the  earliest  canal  tunnels  was 

cude  m  176^x777  by  Brhidley  at  Harecastle  on  the  Trent  and 

Mersey  canal;  it  is  3880  yds.  long,  12  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  wide, 

and  has  no  tow-path,  the  boats  being  propelled  by  men  lying 

on  ihdr  backs  and  pushing  with  their  feet  against  the  tunnel 

valls  ("  Icggers  ")•    A  second  tunnel,  parallel  to  this  but  z6  ft. 

bigh  and  14  ft.  wide,  with  a  tow-path,  was  finished  by  Telford  in 

1S27.    Standedge  tunnel,  on  the  Huddersfield  canal,  is  over  3  m. 

bag,  and  is  also  worked  by  leggers. 

The  dimensions  of  a  canal,  apart  froih  considerations  of  water- 

lupply,  are  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  vessels  which  arc  to  be 

used  on  it.    According  to  J.  M.  Rankine,  the  depth  of 

water  and  sectional  area  of  waterway  should  be  such 

as  not  to  cause  any  material  increase  of  the  resistance 

to  the  motion  of  the  boats  beyond  what  would  be  encountered 

in  open  water,  and  he  gives  the  following  rules  as  fulfilling  these 

coadftioiis: — 

Leajt  breadth  of  bottom* 2 X  greatest  breadth  of  boat. 
Least  depth  of  water       <■  i }  ft. -f- greatest  draught  of  boat. 
Least  area  of  waterway  —  SXgreatest  midship  section  of  boat. 

The  ordinary  inland  canal  is  commonly  from  25  to  30  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  flat,  and  from  40  to  50  ft.  at  the  water 
level,  with  a  depth  of  4  or  5  ft.,  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  sides 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  To  retain  the  water  in  porous 
ground,  and  especially  on  embankments,  a  strong  watertight 
iinag  qI  puddle  or  tempered  day  must  be  provided  on  the  bed 
and  sides  of  the  chaimel.  Puddje  is  made  of  clay  which  has  been 
iody  chopped  up  with  narrow  spades,  water  being  supplied 
6&tO  it  is  in  a  semi-plastic  state.  It  is  used  in  thin  layers,  each 
at  which  is  worked  so  as  to  be  firmly  united  with  the  lower 
itiatum.  The  full  thickness  varies  from  2  to  3  ft.  To  prevent 
the  erosion  of  the  sides  at  the  water-line  by  the  wash  from  the 
boats,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pitch  them  with  stones  or  face 
them  with  brushwood,  hi  some  of  the  old  canals  the  slopes 
kavc  bttn  cat  away  and  vertical  walls  built  to  retain  the  towing- 
paths,  with  tht  result  of  adding  materially  to  the  sectional  area 
<i  the  waterway. 

A  canal  cannot  be  properly  worked  without  a  supply  of 
water  cakolated  to  last  over  the  driest  season  of  the  year.  If 
y..  there  be  no  natural  lake  available  in  the  district  for 

-^fj  storage  and  supply,  or  if  the  engineer  cannot  draw  upon 
some  stream  of  sufficient  size,  he  must  form  artificial 
Rservoiis  in  suitable  situations,  and  the  conditions  which  must 
fe  attended  to  in  selecting  the  positions  of  these  and  in  con- 
finicting  them  are  the  same  as  those  for  drinking-water  supply, 
except  that  the  purity  of  the  water  is  not  a  matter  of  moment. 
They  must  be  situated  at^uch  an  elevation  that  the  water  from 
them  may  flow  to  the  summit-level  of  the  canal,  and  if  the 
expose  of  pumping  is  to  be  avoided,  they  must  command  a 
^i&deai  catchment  area  to  supply  the  loss  of  water  from  the 
c^K^aJ  by  evaporation  from  the  surface,  percolation  through  the 
^  and  k)ckage.  If  the  supply  be  inadequate,  the  draught  of 
^  boats  plying  on  the  canal  may  have  to  be  reduced  in  a  dry 


season,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  fixe  of  their  cargoes 
will  both  .lessen  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  canal  and  increase 
the  working  expenses  in  relation  to  the  tonnage  handled.  Again, 
since  the  consumption  of  water  in  lockage  increases  both  with 
the  size  of  the  locks  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used, 
d^e  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  water  supply  may  put  a 
limit  to  the  density  of  traffic  possible  on  a  canal  or  may  prohibit 
its  locks  from  being  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  boats  of  the 
size  necessary  for  the  economical  handling  of  the  traffic  under 
modem  conditions.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  up  con- 
simies  more  water  than  the  down  traffic.  An  ascending  boat 
on  entering  a  lock  displaces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its 
submerged  capacity.  The  water  so  displaced  flows  into  the  lower 
reach  of  the  canal,  and  as  the  boat  passes  through  the  lock  is 
replaced  by  water  flowing  from  the  upper  reach.  A  descending 
boat  in  the  same  way  displaces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its 
submerged  capacity,  but  in  this  case  the  water  flows  back  into 
the  higher  reach  where  it  is  retained  when  Uie  gates  are 
closed. 

An  essential  adjunct  to  a  canal  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
waste-weirs  to  discharge  surplus  water  accumulating  during 
floods,  which,  if  not  provided  with  an  exit,  may  wmsu* 
overflow  the  tow-path,  and  cause  a  breach  in  the  banks,  wcirs  ma4 
stoppage  of  the  traffic,  and  damage  to  adjoining  "^ 
lands.  The  number  and  positions  of  these  waste-weirs  '"  ** 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  through  which  the 
canal  passes.  Wherever  the  caiial  crosses  a  stream  a  waste- 
weir  should  be  formed  in  the  aqueduct;  but  independently 
of  this  the  engineer  must  consider  at  what  points  large  influxes 
of  water  may  be  apprehended,  and  must  at  such  places  form 
not  only  waste- weirs  of  sufficient  sixe  to  carry  off  the  surplus,  but 
also  artificial  courses  for  its  discharge  into  the  nearest  streams. 
These  waste-weirs  are  placed  at  the  top  water-level  of  the 
canal,  so  that  when  a  flood  occurs  the  water  flows  over  them 
and  thus  relieves  the  banks. 

Stop-gates  are  necessary  at  short  intervals  of  a  few  miles 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  canal  into  isolated  reaches, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  a  breach  the  gates  may  be  shut,  and 
the  discharge  of  water  confined  to  the  small  reach  intercepted 
between  two  of  them,  instead  of  extending  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  canal.  In  broad  canals  these  stop-gates  may  be 
formed  like  the  gates  of  locks,  two  pairs  of  gates  being  made 
to  shut  in  opposite  directions.  In  small  works  they  may  be 
made  of  thick  planks  slipped  into  grooves  formed  at  the  narrow 
points  of  the  canal  under  road  bridges,  or  at  contractions  made 
at  intermediate  points  to  receive  them.  Self-acting  ^top-gates 
have  been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  trustworthy.  When 
repairs  have  to  be  made  stop-gates  allow  of  the  water  being 
run  off  by  "  off-lets  "  from  a  short  reach,  and  afterwards  restored 
with  but  little  interruption  of  the  traffic.  These  off-lets  are  pipes 
placed  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  provided 
with  valves  which  can  be  opened  when  required.  They  are 
generally  formed  at  aqueducts  or  bridges  crossing  rivers,  where 
the  contents  of  the  canal  between  the  stop-gates  can  be  run 
off  into  the  stream. 

Locks  are  chambers;  constructed  of  wood,  brickwork,  masonry 
or  concrete,  and  provided  with  gates  at  each  end,  by  the  aid 
of  which  vessels  are  transferred  from  one  reach  of  iitrt§, 
the  canal  to  another.  To  enable  a  boat  to  ascend, 
the  upper  gates  and  the  sluices  which  command  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  upper  reach  are  closed.  The  sluices  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lock  are  then  opened,  and  when  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  lock  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  lower  reach,  the  boat  passes 
in  to  the  lock.  The  lower  gates  and  sluices  being  then  closed, 
the  upper  sluices  are  opened,  and  when  the  water  rising  in 
the  lock  has  floated  the  boat  up  the  level  of  the  upper  reach 
the  upper  gates  are  opened  and  it  passes  out.  For  a  descending 
boat  the  procedure  is  reversed,  liiesluices  by  which  the  lock  is 
filled  or  emptied  are  carried  through  the  walls  in  large  locks, 
or  consist  of  openings  in  the  gates  in  small  ones.  The  gates 
are  generally  of  oak,  fitting  into  recesses  of  the  walls  when 
open,  and  closing  against  sills  in  the  lock  bottom  when  shut. 
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In  small  narrow  locks  sin^c  gates  only  are  necessary;  in  large 
locks  pairs  of  gates  are  required,  fitting  together  at  the  head 
or  "mitre-post"  when  dosed.  The  vertical  timber  at  the 
end  of  the  gate  is  known  as  the  "  heel-post,"  and  at  its  foot  is 
a  casting  that  admits  an  iron  pivot  which  is  fixed  in  the  lock 
bottom,  and  on  which  the  gate  turns.  Iron  straps  round  the 
head  of  the  heel-post  are  let  into  the  lock-coping  to  support 
the  gate.  The  gates  arc  opened  and  dosed  by  balance  beams 
projecting  over  the  lock  side,  by  gearing  or  in  cases  where 
they  are  very  large  and  heavy  by  the  direct  action  of  a  hydraulic 
ram.  Ih  order  to  economize  water  canal  locks  are  made  only 
a  few  inches  wider  than  the  vessels  they  have  to  accommodate. 
The  English  canal  boat  is  about  70  or  75  ft.  long  and  7  or  8  ft. 
in  beam;  canal  barges  are  the  same  length  but  14  or  15  ft. 
in  width,  so  that  lodes  which  will  hold  one  of  them  will  admit 
two  of  the  narrower  canal  boats  side  by  side.  In  general  canal 
locks  are  just  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  longest  vessels 
using  the  navigation.  In  some  cases,  however,  provision  is 
made  for  admitting  a  train  of  barges;  such  long  locks  have 
sometimes  intermediate  gates  by  which  the  effective  length 
is  reduced  when  a  sin^e  vessd  is  passing.  The  lift  of  canal 
locks,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  level  of  adjoining 
reaches,  is  in  general  about  8  or  xo  ft.,  but  sometimes  is  as 
little  as  iHt.  On  the  Canal  du  Centre  (Bdgiimi)  there  are  locks 
with  a  lift  of  17  ft.,  and  on  the  St  Denis  canal  near  La  Villette 
basins  in  Paris  there  is  one  with  a  lift  of  32}  ft.  In  cases  where 
a  considerable  difference  of  level  has  to  be  surmounted  the 
locks  are  placed  close  together  in  a  series  or  "  flight,"  so  that 
the  lower  gates  of  one  serve  also  as  the  upper  gates  of  the  next 
befow.  To  save  water,  expedally  where  the  lift  is  considerable, 
side  ponds  are  sometimes  employed;  they  are  reservoirs  into 
which  a  portion  of  the  water  in  a  lock-chamber  is  run,  instead 
of  being  discharged  into  the  lower  reach,  and  is  afterwards 
used  for  partially  filling  the  chamber  again.  Double  locks, 
that  is,  two  locks  placed  side  by  side  and  communicating  by 
a  passage  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will,  also  tend  to 
save  water,  since  each  serves  as  a  side  pond  to  the.  other.  The 
same  advantage  is  gained  with  double  flights  of  locks,  and  time 
also  is  saved  since  vessels  can  pass  up  and  down  simultaneously. 
A  still  greater  economy  of  water  can  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  inclined  pknes  or  vertical  lifu  in  place  of  locks.  In  China 
tfwitmu  "*^*  inclines  appear  to  have  been  used  at  an  early 
date,  vessels  being  carried  down  a  sloping  plane  of 
stonework  by  the  aid  of  a  flush  of  water  or  hauled  up  it  by 
capstans.  On  the  Bude  canal  (England)  this  plan  was  adopted 
in  an  improved  form,  the  small  flat-bottomed  boats  employed 
being  fitted  with  wheels  to  fadlitate  their  course  over  the 
inclines.  Another  variant,  often  adopted  as  an  adjunct  to 
locks  where  many  small  pleasure  boats  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
is  to  fit  the  incline  itself  with  rollers,  upon  which  the  boats 
travel.  In  some  cases  the  boats  are  conveyed  on  a  wheeled 
trolley  or  cradle  running  on  rails;  this  plan  was  adopted  on 
the  Morris  canal,  built  in  x825-i83x,in  the  case  of  23  inclines 
having  gradients  of  about  x  in  xo,  the  rise  of  each  varying 
from  44  to  xoo  ft.  Between  the  Oufcq  canal  and  the  Mame, 
near  Meaux,  the  difference  of  level  is  about  40  ft.,  and  barges 
weighing  about  70  tons  are  taken  from  the  one  to  the  other  on 
a  wheeled  cradle  weighing  35  tons  by  a  wire  rope  over  an  indine 
nearly  500  yards  long.  But  heavy  barges  are  apt  to  be  strained 
by  being  supported  on  cradles  in  this  way,  and  to  avoid  this 
objection  they  are  sometimes  drawn  up  the  indincs  floating 
in  a  tank  or  caisson  filled  with  water  and  running  on  wheels. 
This  arrangement  was  utilized  about  X840  on  the  Chard  canal 
(England),  and  xo  years  later  it  was  adapted  at  Blackhill  on 
the  Monkland  canal  (Scotland)  to  rcpbce  a  double  flight  of 
locks,  in  consequence  of  the  trafiic  having  been  interrupted 
by  Insuffidency  of  water.  There  the  height  to  be  overcome 
was  96  ft.  Two  pairs  of  rails,  of  7  ft.  gauge,  were  laid  down 
on  a  gradient  of  x  in  10,  and  on  these  ran  two  carriages  having 
wrought  iron,  water-tight  caissons  with  lifting  gates  at  eadi 
end,  in  which  the  barges  floated  partially  but  not  wholly  sup- 
ported by  water.    The  carriages,  with  the  barge  and  water, 


i^eighed  about  80  tons  each,  and  were  arranged  to  counter* 
balance  each  other,  one  going  up  as  the  other  was  going  down. 
The  power  required  was  provided  by  two  high  pressure  steam 
engines  of  35  h.p.,  driving  two  large  drums  round  wfaidi  was 
coiled,  in  opposite  directions,  the  2-indi  wire  rope  that  bankd 
the  caissons.  An  indine  constructed  on  the  Union  canal  at 
Foxton  (England)  to  replace  xo  lodes  giving  ^  total  rise  of 
75  ft.,  accommodates  barges  of  70  tons,  or  two  canal  boats 
of  33  tons.  It  is  in  some  re^)ects  like  the  Monkland  caoal 
incline,  but  the  movable  caissons  work  on  four  pairs  of  rails 
on  an  incline  of  x  in  X4,  broadside  on,  and  the  boats  are  entirely 
waterbome.  Steam  power  is  employed,  with  an  hydraulic 
accumulator  which  enables  hydraulic  power  to  be  used  in 
keeping  the  caisson  in  position  at  the  top  of  the.  indine  while 
the  boats  are  being  moved  in  or  out,  a  water-tight  joint  being 
maintained  with  the  final  portion  of  the  canal  during  the 
operation.  The  gates  in  the  caisson  and  canal  are  also  worked 
by  hydraulic  power.  The  incline  is  capable  of  passing  soo  canal 
boats  in  X  2  hours,  and  the  whole  plant  is  worked  by  three  xdcxl 

Vertical  lifts  can  only  be  used  instead  of  locks  with  advantage 
at  places  where  the  difference  in  level  occurs  in  a  short  length 
of  canal,  since  otherwise  long  embankments  or  ^^ 
aqueducts  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  sites  for 
their  construction.  An  early  example  was  buHt  in  1809  at 
Tardebigge  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal.  It 
consisted  of  a  timber  caisson,  weighing  64  tons  when  full  of 
water,  counterpoised  by  heavy  weights  carried  on  timber 
platforms.  The  lift  of  r  2  ft.  was  effected  in  about  three  minutes 
by  two  men  working  winches.  Seven  lilts,  erected  on  the  GraiKi 
Western  canal  between  Wellington  and  Tiverton  about  183$, 
consisted  of  two  chambers  with  a  masonry  pier  between  them. 
In 'each  chamber  there  worked  a  timber  caisson,  suspended 
at  either  end  of  a  chain  hung  over  large  pulleys  above.  As 
one  caisson  descended  the  other  rose,  and  the  appaxatus  was 
worked  by  putting  about  a  ton  more  water  in  the  descending 
caisson  than  in  the  ascending  one.  At  Anderton  a  lift  was 
erected  in  1875  to  connect  the  Weaver  navigation  with  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  which  at  that  point  is  50  ft.  higher  than 
the  river.  The  lift  is  a  double  one,  and  can  deal  with  barges 
up  to  xoo  tons.  The  change  is  made  while  the  vessels  are 
floating  in  5  ft.  of  water  contained  in  a  wrought  ixon  caisson, 
75  ft.  long  and  is\  ft.  wide.  An  hydraulic  ram  3  ft.  in  diameter 
supports  each  caisson,  the  bottom  of  which  is  strengthened 
so  as  to  transfer  the  weight  to  the  side  girders.  The  descending 
caisson  falls  owing  to  being  filled  with  6  in.  greater  depth 
of  water  than  the  ascending  one,  the  weight  on  the  rams  (240 
tons)  being  otherwise  constant,  sinct  the  barge  displaces  its 
own  weight  of  water;  an  hydraulic  accumulator  is  used  to  owr* 
come  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  descending  caisson  when  it  begins 
to  be  immersed  in  the  lower  level  of  the  river.  The  two  presses 
in  which  the  rams  work  are  connected  by  a  5-in.  pipe,  so  tlut 
the  descent  of  one  caisson  effects  the  raising  of  the  other.  A 
similar  lift,  completed  in  x888  at  Fontinettes  on  the  Ncuffossi 
canal  in  France,  can  accommodate  vessels  of  350  tons,  a  total 
weight  of  785  tons  being  lifted  43  ft.;  and  a  still  larger  example 
on  the  Canal  du  Centre  at  La  Louvidre  in  Belgium  has  a  rise 
of  50  ft.,  with  caissons  that  will  admit  vessels  up  to  400  tons, 
the  total  weight  lifted  amounting  to  over  xooo  tons.  This  lift, 
with  three  others  of  the  same  character,  overcomes  the  rise 
of  3x7  ft.,  which  occurs  in  this  canal  in  the  course  of  4)  m. 

Haulage.— The  horse  or  mule  walking  along  a  tow-path 
and  drawing  or  "  tracking  "  a  boat  or  barge  by  means  of  a 
towiiig  rope,  still  remains  the  typical  method  of 
conducting  traffic  on  the  smaller  canals;  on  ship> 
canals  vessels  proceed  imder  their  own  steam  or  are 
aided  by  tugs.  Horse  traction  is  very  slow.  The  maximum 
speed  on  a  narrow  canal  is  about  3I  m.  an  hour,  aitd  the 
average  speed,  which,  of  course,  depends  largely  on  the  number 
of  locks  to  be  i>assed  through,  veiy  much  less.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  England  on  the  average  one  hone  haub 
one  narrow  canal  boat  about  3  m.,  an  hour  loaded  or  3  m. 
empty,  or  two  narrow  canal  boats  x)  m.  loaded  and  3|m. 
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empty.  Efloni  tun  iccoidiogly  bnn  nude  not  only  1o  quickMi 
Ibcntcoftranst,  but  also  la  move  heaviec  kradt,  tbus  incteasing 
ibianTiDg  opudly  of  tbe  ntcrwsyt.  But  *t  ipe«di  cicceding 
ibcDi  3)  m.  an  hour  tbe  "  wuh  "  of  the  boat  begins  to  cause 
nuson  ol  the  bauki,  and  thus  ncceuitiim  tbe  employment 
01  spcaii  pnjtective  measuiei,  luch  as  building  aide  wallj 
ol  BUDDiy  or.  concnie.  For  a  canal  of  given  deptb  then  is 
1  puiirulir  speed  at  which  >  boat  an  be  hauled  vilh  a  tmallct 
cipa^tuic  of  energy  than  at  a  hijthei  or  a  lower  speed,  this 
caijnma  being  the  speed  of  free  propagalioti  of  the  primary 
•m  laiwd  by  the  motion  ol  the  boat  (ice  Wlvc).  About 
ii-,0  wbd,  la  the  absence  of  railways,  canals  coidd  still  aspire 
ti>  ut  as  caniers  of  passengers,  advantage  was  taken  of  thia 
Jul  on  tbe  Glasgow  and  Ardrossan  canal,  and  subsequenlly 
m  same  otlieis,  to  run  fast  passenger  boats,  made  lightly  at 
vmifbt  iron  and  rneoauring  60  ft.  in  length  by  about  6  ft. 
mbHidth.  Ftovided  with  two  horses  they  started  alalowipeed 
tthind  the  wive,  and  then  on  a  given  signal  were  jerked  on  the 
(t^  of  die  wave,  when  their  speed  was  maintained  at  7  or  8  m, 
ta  hour,  Ibe  depth  of  the  canal  being  3  or  4  ft,  ^Tbis  method, 
bosevei,  IS  obviously  inapplicable  to  heavy  barges,  and  in  tbeir 
c:k  impnved  conditions  of  transport  had  to  be  sought  In  other 


It  employed  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
ug'boat  fitted  with  steam  engines  by 
^^^  W.  Symington  drew  iwn  baijes  for  a  distance  of 
J||^„„_  ifilra.inG  hours  in  the  teeth  of  t,  sliuug  headwind. 
As  »  result  of  thissuccrsf  ul  experiment  it  was  proposed 
ID  onploy  sicam  tup  on  tbe  Biid^waier  canaJ]  but  the 
projeti  feU  through  owing  to  tbe  death  ol  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
>3ier,  and  the  directors  ol  tbe  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  also 
decided  against  this  method  because  they  feared  damage  to 
the  bonks.  Steam  tu|P  are  only  practicable  on  ruvigatlons  on 
•  bich  Ihete  are  diher  no  locks  or  they  are  large  enough  to  admit 
Ibf  lug  and  its  train  of  barges  simultaneously;  otherwise  the 

IxU.  On  the  Bridgewnter  anal,  which  has  an  average  width 
ol  jd  ft.  with  &  depth  of  5)  ft-,  is  provided  with  venirsl  stone 
nib  in  place  of  sloping  banks,  arid  has  no  locks  loi  its  entire 
Imph  ol  40  m.  except  at  Runcorn,  where  it  joins  the  Mersey, 
Lbpoi  50  Lli.p.|  with  a  draught  of  4  ft-,  tow  four  barges,  each 
losing  60  tons,  at  a  rate  of  oeady  3  m.  an  hour.  On  the 
An?  and  Caldcr  navigation,  where  the  locks  have  a  minimum 
lcT«Ibo(  lis  '<-,  (  large  coal  tiafEc  is  carried  In  ttaina  ol  boat- 
ompartiEKnta  on  a  system  designed  by  W.  H.  Bartbobcnew. 
TV  boats  are  neatly  square  in  shape,  eiccpt  the  leading  one 
■tiicb  has  an  ordinary  bow;  they  are  coupled  together  by 
biKile-joints  htted  into  hollow  stetn.posts,  go  that  they  can 
nove  both  bterally  and  vertically,  and  a  wire  tope  in  tension 
cs  eich  side  eubles  the  train  to  Ik  steered.  No  boat  creirs  are 
nquiml,  tbe  oew  ol  the  steamer  regulating  the  train.  II  the 
c^miber  ol  bottts  does  not  exceed  r  r  they  can  be  pushed,  but 
beyond  that  number  they  are  towed.  Each  compartment 
curies  ji  tons,  and  tbe  total  weight  in  a  train  varies  from 
TOO  10  goo  tons.  On  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  Goole  the  boats 
■re  detached  and  are  taken  over  submerged  cisdies  under 
hydnubc  boisu  which  lift  the  boat  with  the  cradle  sufficiently 
li^  10  eniUe  it  to  be  turned  over  and  discharge  the  whole 
oiEO  at  OACC  into  a  shoot  and  thence  into  sca-ginng  steamers. 
Arjodier  method  of  utHiang  steam.power,  which  was  also  first 
tned  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  cauil  by  Symington  in  l^Sg, 
b  lo  provide  each  vettel  with  a  separate  sleam  engine. 
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I4vc  ibo  been  made  v 

of  Ueam  engines.  ,ln  some  cases,  chiefly  on  rivers  having  1 
fuoni  current,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a  aubmerged  chair 
faacd  round  a  drum  on  a  tug:  this  drum  is  rotated  by  slean 
poier  and  thus  the  tug  is  hauled  up  against  the  cuneut,  T< 
Aviiu  the  inconvenience  of  passing  several  turns  of  the  chair 
tniDd  (he  drum  in  order  to  get  suflicient  grip,  the  plan  wa! 
ilndnctd  on  the  Seine  and  Oise  in  1S9]  of  passng  the  chair 
Anui  1  puDey  which  could  be  magnetised  at  wili,  the  neccssarj 


adhesion  being  thus  obtained    by  the    magnetic    attracUon 
eiettised  on   the  iron  chain;  and  it  was  also  adapted  about 

portion  of  the  Bourgogne  canal,  electridly  being  ejnpbyed 
to  drive  the  motor  that  worked  the  puUey.  Small  locomotives 
running  on  rails  along  Uu  towpath  were  tried  on  the  Shropshire 
Union  canal,  where  they  were  abandoned  on  account  of  practical 
diScuIliei  in  working,  and  also  on  certain  canals  in  France 
and  Germany,  where,  hoirtver,  the  linaridal  results  were  not 
satisfactory.  On  portions  of  the  Tellow  caoal,  Joining  the 
Havel  and  the  Spree,  electrical  tractors  run  on  rails  along 
both  banks,  taking  their  power  from  tn  overhead  wire;  they 
attain  a  speed  o(  >)  ra.  an  hour  when  hauling  two  600-ton 
barges.  The  elecirica!  supply  is  also  uiilired  for  working  the 
lock  gates  and  tor  various  other  purposes  along  the  route  of 
the  canal,  tn  the  Moni.de-Rilly  lunnFl,  at  the  summit  level  of  the 
Aisne.Maroe  canal,  a  lysteni  of  cable-traction  was  established 
in  1S94,  the  boats  being  taken  ihtough  by  bnng  attached  to 
riling  wire  rope  supported  by  pulleys  on  the 
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CAMAL  DOVSB,  a  city  of  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  U.S.A., 
on  the  Tuscarawas  river,  about  70  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Cleveland. 
Pop.  (1890)  3470;  Cr^  H"  («9  foreign-bom);  (rgio)  6611. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  (he  Pennsylvania 
railways,  and  by  tbe  Ohio  canal,  and  is  connected  with  Cleveland 
by  an  inter-urban  electric  Une.  It  lies  on  a  plateau  about  38o  ft. 
above  sea.levd  and  commands  pleasant  views  of  diversified 
scenery.  Coal  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city 
manufactures  iron,  steel,  tin  plate,  electrical  and  telephone 
supplies,  shovels,  boilers,  IrAther,  fiouj,  brick  and  tile,  salt, 
furniture  and  several  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  Canal  Dover  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  In  1S07,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1S43,  but  its 
charter  was  soon  allowed  to  lapse  and  was  not  revived  until  1S67. 
Canal  Dover  became  a  dly  under  the  Ohio  municipal  code  of 

CAHALE  (or  CaNALETTo),  ANTOHIO  (lfi97'i;6S),  Venetian 
painter,  bom  on  the  rSth  of  Oclobcr  r6o7,  was  educated  under 
his  father  Bernard,  a  scene-painter  ol  Venice,  and  [or  some 
time  followed  his  lather's  line  of  art.  In  1719  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  delineating  ancient  ruins, 
and  particularly  studied  eflects  of  light  and  shade,  in  which  be 
became  an  adept.  He  was  the  fir^  painter  who  made  practical 
use  of  the  camera  ludda.  On  returning  home  he  devoted  his 
powers  to  views  in  his  native  city,  which  he  painted  with  a  clear 
and  firm  touch  arul  the  most  facile  mastery  ol  cohjut  in  a  deep 
tone,  introducing  groups  of  figures  with  much  elUect.  In  his 
latter  days  he  tiaidcd  some  time  in  England.  His  pictures.  In 
the! t  particular  range,  still  remain  unrivalled  (or  their  magnificent 
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the  "  Regatta  on  the  Grand  Canal."  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
August  1768.  Bellotto  (commonly  named  Bernardo),  who  is 
also  sometimes  called  Camaletto  (1724-1780),  was  his  nephew 
and  pupil,  and  painted  wfth  deceptive  resemblance  to  the  style 
of  the  more  celebrated  master. 

CANAUS  (also  "canal"  and* " channel ";  from  the  Latin), 
in  architecture,  the  sinking  between  the  fillets  of  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  capital:  in  the  earliest  examples,  though  sunk  below 
the  fillets,  it  is  slightly  convex  in  section. 

CANANDAIGUA.  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  OnUrio 
county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop. 
(1890)  5868;  (1900)  6151;  (19x0)  72x7.  It  Is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  the  North- 
em  Centra]  (Pennsylvania  system)  railways,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Rochester  by  an  inter-urban  electric  line.  Among 
the  manufactures  are  pressed  bricks,  tile,  beer,  ploughs,  flour, 
agate  and  tin-ware.  The  village,  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about 
15  m.  long  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half,  is  a  summer  resort.  It  has  a  county  court  house;  the 
Canandaigua  hospital  of  physicians  and  surgeons;  the  Frederick 
Ferris  Thompson  memorial  hospital,  with  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  supported  by  the  county;  the  Clark  Manor  House 
(a  county  home  for  the  aged),  given  by  Mrs  Frederick  Ferris 
Thompson  in  memory  of  her  mother  and  of  her  father,  Myron 
Holley  Clark  (1806- 1892),  president  of  the  village  of  Canandaigua 
in  1850-1851  and  governor  of  New  York  in  1855-1857;  the 
Ontario  Orphan  Asylum;  Canandaigua  Academy;  Granger  Place 
school  for  girls;  Brigham  Hall  (a  private  sanatorium  for  nervous 
and  mental  diseases);  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  (1905);  and  two  libraries,  the  Wood  (public)  library 
and  the  Union  School  library,  founded  in  1795.  There  is  a 
public  playground  in  the  village  with  free  instruction  by  a 
physical  director;  and  a  swimming  school,  endowed  by  Mrs 
F.  F.  Thompson,  gives  free  lessons  in  swimming.  The  village 
owns  its  water-supply  system.  A  village  of  the  Seneca  Indians, 
near  the  present  Canandaigua,  bearing  the  same  name,  which 
means  "  a  settlement  was  formerly  there "  (not,  as  Lewis 
Morgan  thought,  "  chosen  spot  "),  was  destroyed  by  Gen.  John 
Sullivan  in  1779.  There  are  boulder  memorials  of  Sullivan's 
expedition  and  of  the  treaty  signed  here  on  the  1 1  th  of  November 
1794  by  Timothy  Pickering,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Six  Nations — a  treaty  never  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Canan- 
daigua was  settled  in  1789  and  was  first  incorporated  in 
1812. 

CANARD  (the  Fr.  for  "  duck  "),  a  sensational  or  extravagant 
story,  a  hoax. or  false  report,  especially  one  circulated  by  news- 
papers. This  use  of  the  word  in  France  dates  from  the  17th 
century,  and  is  supposed  by  Littri  to  have  originated  in  the 
old  expression,  "  vendre  un  canard  d  moitii  "  (to  half-sell  a  duck) ; 
as  it  is  impossible  to  "  half-sell  a  duck,"  the  phrase  came  to 
signify  to  take  in,  or  to  cheat. 

CANARY  (Serinus  cdnarius),  a  well-known  species  of  passerine 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  PringUlidae  or  finches  (see  Finch). 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  where  it  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  wild  state,  and  is  of  a  greyi^-brown  colour, 
slightly  varied  with  brighter  hues,  although  never  attaining 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  domestic  bird.  It  was  first  domesti- 
cated in  Italy  during  the  i6th  century,  and  soon  spread  over 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  the  most  common  of  cage-birds.  During 
the  years  of  its  domestication,  the  canary  has  been  the  subject 
of  careful  artificial  selection,  the  result  being  the  production 
of  a  bird  differing  widely  in  the  colour  of  its  plumage,  and  in  a 
few  of  its  varieties  even  in  size  and  form,  from  the  original  wild 
species.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  most  admired  varieties 
of  the  canary  is  yellow,  approaching  in  some  cases  to  orange, 
and  in  others  to  white;  while  the  most  robust  birds  are  those 
which,  in  the  dusky  green  of  the  upper  surface  of  their  plumage, 
show  a  distinct  approach  to  the  wild  forms.  The  least  prized 
are  those  in  which  the  plumage  is  irreguUrly  spotted  and  speckled. 
In  one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  the  wing  and  tail  feathers 
are  at  first  black— a  peculiarity,  however,  which  disappears 


after  the  first  moulting.    Size  and  form  have  abo  been  modified 
by  domestication,  the  wild  canary  being  not  more  than  i\  in. 
in  length,  while  a  well-known  Belgian  variety  usually  measures 
8  in.    There  are  also  hooped  or  bowed  canaries,  featfaex-footed 
forms  and  top-knots,  the  hitter  having  a  distinct  crest  on  the 
head;  but  the  offspring  of  two  such  top-knotted  canaries, 
instead  of  showing  an  increased  development  of  crest,  as  might 
be  expected,. are  apt  to  be  bald  on  the  crown.    Most  of  the 
varieties,  however,  of  which  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  were 
recognized  by  French  breeders  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
i8th  century,  differ  merely  in  the  colour  and  the  markings  of 
the  plumage.    Hybrids  are  also  common,  the  canary  breeding 
freely  with  the  siskin,  goldfinch,  citril,  greenfinch  and  linnet. 
The  hybrids  thus  produced  are  almost  invariably  sterfle.    It  is 
the  female  canary  which  is  almost  invariably  employed  ia 
crossing,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  females  of  the  allied  species 
to  sit  on  the  artificial  nest  used  by  breeders.    In  a  state  d 
nature  canaries  pair,  but  under  domestication  the  male  bird 
has  been  rendered  polygamous,  being  often  put  with  four  or 
five  females;  still  he  is  said  to  show  a  distinct  preference  for  the 
female  with  which  he  was  first  mated.    It  is  from  the  others, 
however,  that  the  best  birds  are  usually  obtained.    The  canary 
is  very  prolific,  producing  eggs,  not  exceeding  six  in  number, 
three  or  four  times  a  year;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is  said  to 
breed  still  oftener.    The  work  of  building  the  nest,  and  of  in- 
cubation, falls  chiefly  on  the  female,  while  the  duty  of  feeding 
the  young  rests  mainly  with  the  cocic  bird.    The  natural  song 
of  the  canary  is  loud  and  clear;  and  in  their  native  groves  the 
males,  especially  during  the  pairing  season,  pour  forth  their 
song  with  such  ardour  as  sometimes  to  burst  the  delicate  vessels 
of  the  throat.    The  males  appear  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  the   brilliancy  of  their  melody,  in  order   to   attract  the 
females,  which,  according  to  the  German  naturalist  Johann 
Matthails  Bechstein  ( 1757-182 2)  always  select  the  best  singers 
for  their  mates.    The  canary  readily  imitates  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  and  in  Germany  and  especially  Tirol,  where  the 
breeding  of  canaries  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people,  they  are  usually  placed  for  this  purpose  beside  the 
nightingale.  (A.  N.) 

CANARY  ISLANDS  {Canarias),  a  Spanish  archipelagD  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  about  60  m.  W.  of  the  African  coast,  between 
27**  40'  and  29*  30'  N.,  and  between  i^*  20'  and  i8*  10'  W.  Pop. 
(1900)  358,564;  area  2807  sq.  m.  The  Canary  Islands  resemble 
a  roughly-drawn  semicircle,  with  its  convex  side  facing  south- 
wards, and  with  the  island  of  Hierro  detached  on  the  south-west. 
More  precisely,  they  may  be  considered  as  two  groups,  one  of 
which,  including  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Hierro  and 
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Gomera,  consists  of  mountain  peaks,  isolated  and  rising  directly 
from  an  ocean  of  great  depth;  while  the  other,  comprisfhg 
Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura  and  six  uninha^ted  islets,  is  based 
on  a  single  submarine  plateau,  of  far  less  depth.  Teneriffe  and 
Gomera,  the  only  members  of  the  principal  group  which  have 
a  common  base,  may  be  regarded  as  the  twin  peaks  of  one  great 
volcanic  mass.  Ever  since  the  researches  of  Leqpold  von  Buch 
the  Canary  Islands  have  been  classical  ground  to  the  student  o( 
volcanic  action.  Buch  considered  them  to  be  representative 
of  his  "  craters  of  elevation."    In  common  with  the  other  West 
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Abkan  islands  they  mre  of  volcanic  origin.  The  lavas  consist 
diicfljr  id  tiachjrtes  and  basalts. 

Ckmale. — From  April  to  October  a  north  or  north-east  wind 
blows  opoo  the  islands,  beginning  about  10  a.ic  and  continuing 
uBtil  5  or  6  P.1C  In  summer  this  wind  produces  a  dense  stratum 
of  sea-doad  (cumuUmi),  500  ft.  thick,  whose  lower  surface  is 
aboat  3500  ft.  above  the  sea  at  Teneriffe.  This  does  not  reach  up 
to  the  mountains,  which  have  on  every  side  a  stratum  of  their 
ovs,  shoot  1000  ft.  thick,  the  lower  surface  being  about  3500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  these  two  distinct  strata 
tbere  is  a  gqp,  through  which  persons  on  a  vessel  near  the  island 
may  obtain  a  ^in^>se  of  the  peak.  The  sea-cloud  conceals  from 
vitv  the  other  islands,  except  those  whose  mountains  pierce 
thno^  it.  On  the  south-west  coasts  there  is  no  regular  sea  or 
iand  Ineexe.  In  winter  they  are  occasionally  visited  by  a  hot 
south-east  wind  from  Africa,  which  is  called  the  LevanUf  and 
produces  various  disagreeable  consequences  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  person,  besides  injuring  the  vegetation,  eq)ecially 
oa  the  hi^r  grounds.  Locusts  have  sometimes  been  brought 
by  this  wind.  In  18 x  a  it  is  said  that  locusts  covered  some 
&ekls  in  Fuerteventura  to  the  depth  of  4  ft.  Hurricanes,  accom- 
pooied  by  waterspouts,  sometimes  cause  much  devastation; 
bat,  OD  the  whole,  the  islands  are  singularly  free  from  such 
visiutioDs.  The  climate  generally  is  mild,  dry  and  healthy. 
On  the  fewer  grounds  the  temperature  is  equable,  the  daily 
range  seldom  exceeding  6^  Fahr.  At  Santa  Cruz  the  mean  for 
the  year  is  about  71**.  The  rainy  season  occurs  at  the  same 
period  as  in  southern  Europe.  '  The  dry  season  is  at  the  time  of 
the  trade-winds,  which  extend  a  few  degrees  farther  north  than 
this  latitude. 

Fauna. — The  indigenous  mammals  of  the  Canary  Islands 
are  very  few  in  number.  The  dog,  swine,  goat  and  sheep  were 
akux  found  upon  the  island  by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The 
race  of  large  dogs  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  name  to  the 
islamls  has  been  long  extinct.  A  single  skeleton  has  been  found, 
vkich  is  deposited  in  one  of  the  museums  at  Paris.  The  ferret, 
labbit,  cat,  rat,  mouse  and  two  kinds  of  bat  have  become 
luturalized.  The  ornithology  ;s  more  interesting,  on  account 
at  ODce  of  the  birds  native  to  the  islands,  and  the  stragglers 
from  the  African  coast,  which  are  chiefly  brought  over  in  winter, 
«1icn  the  wind  has  blown  for  some  time  from  the  east.  Among 
the  indigenous  birds  are  some  birds  of  prey,  as  the  African 
v-olture,  the  falcon,  the  buzzard,  the  H>2Lfrow-hawk  and  the  kite. 
There  are  also  two  q>ecies  of  owl,  three  ^edes  of  sea-mew,  the 
stockdove,  quail,  raven,  magpie,  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  blackcap, 
Canary,  titmouse,  blackbird,  house-swallow,  &c.  As  to  the 
iosects,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  ^>ecies  of  gnat  or  mosquito 
vhich  is  aoonetimes  troublesome,  especially  to  strangers.  The 
Usi  of  reptiles  is  limited  to  three  varieties  of  lizard  and  one 
9p«jes  of  frog.  The  only  fresh-water  fish  is  the  eel.  Marine 
i^bes  are  not  numerous,  the  reason  perhaps  being  that  the 
deepness  of  the  coast  does  not  aUow  seaweed  to  grow  in  sufficient 
<|Bantity  to  support  the  lower  forms  of  marine  animal  life. 
Tihaku  and  seaJs  are  occasionally  seen.  The  cuttle-fish  is 
abundant,  and  is  sought  for  as  an  article  of  food. 

Fltn. — ^Tbe  position  of  mountainous  islands  like  the  Canaries, 
>&  the  subtropical  division  of  the  temperate  zone,  b  highly 
favourable  to  the  development,  within  a  small  space,  of  plants 
doiacteiistic  of  both  warm  and  cold  climates.  Von  Buch 
nkn  to  five  regions  of  vegetation  in  Teneriffe: — (x)  From  the 
sea  to  the  hei^t  of  1300  fL  This  he  styles  the  African  region. 
The  dimate  in  the  hottest  parts  is  siinilar  to  that  of  Egypt. 
Here  grow,  among  the  introduced  plants,  the  coffee  tree,  the 
date-palm,  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana,  the  orange  tree,  the 
Aaierican  agave  and  two  spedes  of  cactus;  and  among  in- 
<l^enous  {danta,  the  dragon  tree  on  the  ix>rth-west  of  Teneriffe. 
A  leafless  and  fantastic  euphorbia,  E.  canariensis,  and  a  shrubby 
coa^ttite  plant,  Cacalia  kleiuia,  give  a  character  to  the  land- 
scape about  SanU  Cruz,  (a)  Between  1300  ft.  and  2800  ft.  This 
is  the  Rgion  of  south  European  vegetation,  the  climate  answering 
to  that  of  Bovthexn  France  and  centra]  Italy.  Here  flourish 
▼iaes  and  cereals.    (3)  The  region  of  indigenous  trees,  induding 


various  species  of  laurel,  an  Ardina,  Ilex,  RkamnuSf  Oka,  liyrica', 
and  other  trees  found  wild  also  at  Madeira.  The  clouds  rest  on 
this  region  during  the  day,  and  by  their  humidity  support  a 
vegetation  amongst  the  trees,  partly  of  shrubs,  and  partly  of 
ferns.  It  extends  to  the  height  of  4000  ft.  (4)  llie  region  of  the 
beautiful  Finia  canariensis,  extending  to  the  height  of  6400  ft.; 
here  the  broad-leaved  trees  have  ceased  to  grow,  but  arborescent 
heaths  are  found  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  specimens  of 
Juniperus  oxycedrus  may  be  met  with.  (5)  The  region  of  Retama 
(C^isMS  nubigenus),  a  species  of  white-flowering  and  sweet- 
scented  broom,  which  is  found  as  high  as  1 1 ,000  ft.  At  the  upper 
edge  of  this  region  a  lilac-coloured  violet  clings  to  the  soil,  and 
above  there  is  nothing  but  a  little  lichen.  The  number  of  wild 
flowering  plants  may  be  estimated  at  900,  upwards  of  370  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Canaries.  Tlie  forms  of  vegetation 
must  jn  the  main  be  considered  North  African.  The  character 
of  the  vegetation  in  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura,  islands  com- 
posed of  extensive  plains  and  low  hills,  with  few  springs,  is 
different  from  that  df  the  other  islands,-  which  are  more  elevated 
and  have  many  springs.  The  wood  is  less  abundant,  and  the 
vegetation  less  luxuriant. 

Inkabitants.-^Thi  Guanches  (q.v.),  who  occupied  the  Canaries 
tit  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  no  longer  exist  as  a  separate 
race,  for  the  majority  were  exterminated,  and  the  remainder 
intermarried  with  their  conquerors.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
slightly  darker  than  the  people  of  Spain,  but  in  other  respects 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them.  The  men  are  of  middle 
height,  well-made  and  strong;  the  women  arc  not  striking 
in  respect  ofbeauty,  but  they  have  good  eyes  and  hair.  Spanish 
is  the  only  language  in  use.  The  birth-rate  is  uniformly  high 
and  the  death-rate  low;  and,  de^ite  the  emigration  of  many 
families  to  South  America  and  the  United  States,  the  census  of 
xgoo  showed  that  the  population  had  increased  by  over  75,000 
since  X877.  The  excess  of  females  over  males,  which  in  1900 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2 a, 000,  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  few  women  emigrate.  Fully  80%  of  the  inhabitants  could 
neither  read  nor  write  in  xqoo;  but  education  progresses  more 
rapidly  than  in  many  other  Spanish  provinces.  Good  schools 
are  numerous,  and  the  return  of  emigrants  and  their  children 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  United  States,  tends  to  raise 
the  standard  of  dvilization.  The  sustenance  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  chiefly  composed  of  fish,  potatoes  and  gofio,  which  is 
merely  Indian  com  or  wheat  roasted,  ground  and  kneaded 
with  water  or  milk.  The  land  is,  in  great  part,  strictly 
entailed. 

Government. — The  archipelago  forms  one  Spanish  province, 
of  which  the  capital  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Tcnerife,  the  residence 
of  the  civil  governor,  who  has  under  his  command  one  of  the 
two  districts  into  which  the  archipelago  is  divided,  this  first 
district  comprising  Teneriffe,  Palma,  Gomera  and  Hierro. 
The  other  distrirt  includes  Grand  Canary,  Lanzarote,  Fuerte- 
ventura, and  has  at  its  head  a  sub-governor,  residing  in  Las 
Palmas,  on  Grand  Canary,  who  is  independent  of  the  governor 
except  in  regard  to  elections  and  municipal  administration. 
Tlie  chief  finance  oflice  is  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Tcnerife.  The 
court  of  appeal,  created  in  x 526,  is  in  Las  Palmas.  The  captain- 
general  and  second  commandant  of  the  archipelago  reside  in 
Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife,  and  there  is  a  brigadier-governor  of 
Grand  Canary,  residing  in  Las  Palmas,  besides  eight  inferior 
military  commandants.  The  province  furnishes  no  men  for 
the  Spanish  peninsular  army,  but  its  annual  conscription  provides 
men  for  the  local  territoriai  militia,  composed  of  regiments  of 
infantry,  squadrons  of  mounted  rifles  and  companies  of  garrison 
artillery — fibout  5000  men  all  told.  The  archipelago  is  divided 
into  two  naval  districts,  commanded  by  royal  navy  captains. 
Roman  Catholidsm  is  the  official  religion,  and  ecclesiastical 
law  is  the  same  as  in  other  Spanish  provinces.  The  convents 
have  been  suppressed,  and  in  many  cases  converted  to  secular 
uses.  Laguna  and  Las  Palmas  are  episcopal  sees,  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Seville. 

Industry  and  Commerce,— Ovring  to  the  richness  of  the  volcanic 
soil,  agriculture  in  the  Canaries  is  usually  very  profiuble. 
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It  largely  couumcd  abroad,  especially  in  England.  Tht 
Innull  value  of  the  wine  ei]wittd  often  eiceedctl  £500,000. 
In  I8i3,  however,  the  grape  di«aie  aiucked  the  vineyardi; 
and  thenceforward  the  production  of  cochineal,  which  had 
bfen  introduced  in  iSis,  took  the  place  oi  viticulture  »q  com- 
pletely that,  twenty  yenra  later,  the  eiporti  ol  cochineal  were 
worth  £556,000.  France  and  England  were  the  chielpunliaien. 
Thii  industty  declined  in  the  later  yean  of  the  19th  century, 
and  wai  lupplanted  by  the  cultivation  of  nigar^ane,  and 
afterwards  of  bananas,  tomatoea,  potatoei  and  oriions.  Bananas 
are  the  most  important  crop.  Othar  [ruitl  grown  in 
smaller  t[uantitia  include  orangei.  6gs,  datea^  pineapples, 
guavu,  cuslaid^pplei  and  prickly  pcan.  Tobacco-planting 
is  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  ^ugar  trade 
is  maintained,  despite  «evere  competition.  The  grain  harvest 
does  not  upply  the  ncedi  nf  the  islanders.  Pigs  and  sheep  ot  a 
small,  coarse-nooUed  breed,  arc  numeroui;  and  large  herds 
of  goats  wander  in  an  almost  wild  aUte  over  the  higher  hilla. 
Fishing  is  a  very  important  industry,  employing  over  10.000 
hands.  The  fleet  of  about  ijoo  boau  operaiei  along  some 
600  n.  of  the  African  coast,  between  Cape  Canlin  and  the 
Arguin   Bank.    Shipbuilding  ii   carried   on   at -Las   Pahnas; 
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e  of  cloth, 


drawn.linen  {calade)  work,  silk,  baskets,  hals,  &c.    A  group 
of  Indian  merchanis,  who  employ  coolie  labour,  produce  sil" 
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bn».ware,  porcelain,  carved  sandal'WoOd,  ta.  The  United 
Kingdom  beads  the  import  trade  in  coal,  teitilea,  hardiraie. 
Iron.  soap,  candletand  colonial  pcoducti.  Timber  comet  chiefly 
from  North  America  and  Scandinavia,  alcohol  from  Cuba  and 
the  United  Statei,  wheat  and  flour  from  various  British 
possessions,  maiie  from  Morocco  and  Argentina.  Large 
quantities  ol  miscellaneous  imports  are  sent  by  Germany, 
Spain.  France  and  Italy.  Batunas,  lomatoct,  poUloei,  su^r 
and  wine  are  exported.  The  total  value  ol  the  (oisgn  trade 
fluctuates  very  greatly,  and  the  difliculty  ol  fanning  an  estimate 
is  enhanced  in  many  years  by  the  absence  of  official  statistics; 
but  imports  and  eiporls  together  probably  amount  in  a  normal 
year  to  about  £1,000,000.  The  chief  ports  are  Las  Falmat 
and  Santa  Cruc,  which  annually  accotnraodate  about  7000 
vessels  of  over  8,000,000  tons.  In  iSm  all  the  potts  of  the 
Canaries  were  practically  declared  free;  but  on  the  ist  of 
November  1904  a  royal  order  prohibited  li      "  '"  ' 


lolth 


a  prolot  by  the  inhabitants,  lis  operation  w: 
postponed. 

if  utory.— There  is  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Phoeniciir 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  Canaries.  The  Romans  learned  r 
Jheir  exbtence  through  Juba,  lung  ol  Mauiilania,  whose  accoui 
of  an  eipedilion  to  the  islands,  made  about  40  B.C.,  was  preserve 
by  the  elder  Pliny.  He  mentions  "  Canaria,  10  called  froi 
the  multitude  of  dogs  of  great  uie,"  and  "  Niviria,  takir 
i  covered   with   cloud 
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In  December  1406  he  lelt 

g  their 
de  B{thenciiurt,and  reserving  lor  himself  a 
obtained,  and  the  royal  title.  Eight  years 
before  Queen  Catherine  of  Castile  intervenen.  Maiui 
upon  sold  his  office  to  her  envoy,  Fedni  Barba  de  Ca 
sailed  10  Lisbon  and  resold  it  lo  Prince  Henry  the  Kavi 
and  a  few  yean  afterwards  resold  it  once  more  to  Enriq 
Guiman,  count  of  NIebla.  Jeaa  de  Btthescourt,  who 
in  14SS,  bequeathed  theislandstohis  brother  Beynaudi  Ci 
sold  them  to  another  Spaniard  named  Paraa,  who  was 
"     ■■        ■        ■  laabelli  of  CastUe 


e  Henry  1' 


1476;  and 
voured  to  enforce  his  own  claims 


}f  the  archipelago.     It 
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I'uied  nups  and  plilcs  (London,  iqoi):  A  Gaitl 

1^1,  by  f.  K.  T.  Elkrbeek  (Loodoa.  i«94:  lit 
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CAHCALB,  a  I 


1  north-wcatem  Fiance  In  the  depart, 
ment  of  Illc-el-Vilaine  on  the  Bay  of  Cancale,  g  m.  EJ4.E  at 
Si  Malo  by  road.  Pop.  (ifot)  town  ]Si7,  comnnuie  7061. 
It  exports  oysters,  which  are  found  in  its  bay  in  luge  numbers 
and  of  eicelleni  quality,andequiptafieel  for  the  Newfoundland 
cod.fisheHea.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  the  rocks  known 
as  the  Rochen  de  Cancale.  In  1758  an  Englidi  arny  Doder 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  landed  here  forthepurpoae  of  attacking 
St  Malo  and  pillaged  the  town.  It  was  apin  bomhttdcd  by  the 
English  in  1779. 

CAHCEL  (Iiom  the  Lat.  aincdli,  a  plural  diminutive  of  fswo 
a  grating  or  lattice,  from  which  are  also  derived  "  diancel  " 
and  "  chanttllor ''),  a  word  meanlni  to  cron  out,  from  the 
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cnmti  kttked  lines  drawn  across  a  legal  document  to  annul  it, 
JkEBce  Id  ddete  or  destroy. 

GAIdUJ  (phual  of  Lat  canuUus,  dim.  of  caMur,  a  crossing 
hu),  in  szcfaltectuie,  tlie  tenn  given  to  barriers  which  correspond 
to  the  modem  balustrade  or  railing,  eq)edaUy  the  screen  divid- 
'a%  the  body  ol  a  church  from  the  part  occupied  by  the  ministers; 
iKBce  "  chancd  "  (f.v.).  By  the  Romans  coMCtUi  were  similarly 
ecploycd  to  divide  off  portions  of  the  courts  of  law  (cf .  the 

Eag&h^bor")- 

CAICKR.  LUIS  ( d.  1549),  Spanish  missionary  'to  Central 
.\sKiica,  was  bom  at  Barbastro  near  Sanigossa.  After  working 
for  some  time  in  Dominica  and  Haiti,  he  crossed  to  the  mainland, 
wbtie  he  had  great  success  in  pacifying  the  Indians  whom  more 
violent  methods  had  failed  to  subdue.  He  upheld  the  cause 
d  the  natives  at  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  in  Mexico  in 
1546,  sad  three  years  later,  on  the  s6th  of  June,  met  his  death 
At  tittir  hands  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

CAMCEH  ("  Turn  Cxab  ")>  in  astronomy,  the  fourth  sign  of  the 
aidac,  denoted  by  the  symbol  % .  Its  name  may  be  possibly 
doivtd  from  the  fact  that  when  the  sun  arrives  at  this  part  of 
the  ecliptic  it  apparently  retrans  its  path,  resembling  in  some 
ouBcr  the  rideiofng  motion  of  a  crab.  It  is  also  a  constellation, 
oeotioocd  by  Eudozus'  (4th  century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd. 
oatszy  B.C);  Ptolemy  catalogued  13  stars  in  it,  Tycho  Brahe 
15  and  Heveiins  39.  Its  most  interesting  objects  are:  a  large 
knse  duster  of  stars,  known  as  Fraetepe  or  the  Beehive,  visible 
as  a  iid«iloiis  patch  U>  the  naked  eye,  and  f  Caneri,  a  remarkable 
Btltiple  star,  composed  of  two  stars,  of  magnitudes  5  and  5-7, 
revolvii^  about  each  other  in  60  years,  and  a  third  star  of  magni- 
bide  5-5  which  revolver  about  these  two  in  an  oi^iosite  direction 
is  a  period  of  17}  years;  from  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  this 
M2r,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  satellite  of  an  invisible  body  which 
itsdf  revolves  about  the  two  stars  previously  mentioned,  in  a 
pmodofteoto  700 years. 

CARER,  or  Cabcinoiu  (from  Lat  eanceff  Gr.  Kopidptatia, 
aa  atiag  ulcer),  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  morbid  growths 
or  toBMMus  which  occur  in  man,  and  also  in  most  or  all  vertebrate 
uuBialL  The  term  "  malignant  disease  "  is  commonly  used 
u  fjmooymoos  with  "  cancer."  For  the  general  pathology,  &&, 
cf  toaoars  see  Tuif ous. 

Cancer  exists  in  various  forms,  which,  althou^  differing  from 
each  other  in  many  points,  have  yet  certain  common  characters 
lo  which  they  owe  their  special  significance. 

1.  In  structure  such  growths  are  composed  of  nucleated  cells 
ud  free  nuclei  together  with  a  milky  fluid  called  cancer  juice, 
ail  amtained  witUn  a  more  or  less  dense  fibrous  stroma  or 


t-  They  have  no  well-defined  limits,  and  they  involve  all 
teitares  in  their  vicinity,  while  they  abo  tend  to  ^read  by  the 
iTnphatics  and  veins,  and  to  cause  similar  growths  in  distant 
puts  or  organs  called  "  secondary  cancerous  growths." 

3-  They  are  undergoing  constant  increase,  and  their  progress 
is  nsQaOy  rapid. 

4.  Pam  is  a  frequent  symptom.  When  present  it  is  generally 
of  a  severe  and  agonizing  character,  and  together  with  the  local 
^ects  of  the  disease  and  the  resulting  condition  of  ill  health  or 
"  cachexia,"  hastens  the'fatal  termination  to  which  all  cancerous 
powthstead. 

5.  When  such  growths  are  removed  by  the  surgeon  they  are 
apt  to  mom  either  at  the  same  or  at  some  other  part. 

The  chief  varieties  of  cancer  axe  Scirrkus  or  hard  cancer, 
^KtpUUiid  or  solt  cancer  and  Epitkdial  cancer, 

Scffrhus  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  which  is  due  to  the 
juse  amount  of  its  fibrous,  and  relatively  small  proportion  of 
'^  cell  elements.  It  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  but  it 
^f^  to  qwcad  and  to  ulcerate.  Its  most  common  seat  by  far 
is  the  female  breast,  though  it  sometimes  affects  internal  organs. 

Eoaphahnd  is  in  structure  the  reverse  of  the  last,  its  softness 
^n^eadiag  00  the  preponderance  of  its  cell  over  its  fibrous  ele- 
■ests.  Its  appearance  and  consistence  resemble  brain  substance 
Once  its  name),  and  it  is  of  such  rapid  growth  as  to  have  given 
the  to  its  being  occasionally  termed  acnie  cancer.    Its  most 


frequent  seats  are  internal  organs  or  the  limbs.    tJlceration  and 
haemorrhage  are  common  accompaniments  of  this  form  of  cancer. 

Epithelial  cancer  is  largely  composed  of  cells  resembling  the 
natural  epitheliiim  of  the  body.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  those  parts  provided  with  epithelitmi,  such  as  the  sldn  and 
mucous  membranes,  or  where  those  adjoin,  as  in  the  lips.  This 
form  of  cancer  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  nor  produce  secondary 
growths  in  other  organs  to  the  same  extent  as  the  two  other 
varieties,  but  it  tends  equally  with  them  to  involve  the  neigh- 
bouring lymphatic  glianda,  and  to  recur  after  removaL 

Cancer  affects  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  frequent 
in  some  tissues  than  in  others.  According  to  recent  statistics 
prepared  by  the  registrar-general  for  EngLuid  and  Wales  (sixty- 
seventh  annual  report)  the  most  frequent  seats  are,  in  numeric^ 
order,  as  follows: — flMt^ej^-stomach,  liver,  rectum,  intestines, 
aesophagusy  tongue;  femaks — uterus,  breast,  stomach,  liver, 
intestines,  rectum.  Other  statistics  give  siinilar,  though  not 
identical  results.  It  may  be  said,  broadly,  that  the  most  frequent 
seats  are  the  female  sexual  organs  and  alter  them  the  digestive 
tract  in  both  sexes.  In  children,  in  whom  cancer  is  rare,  the 
most  frequent  seats  appear  to  be — under  five,  the  kidneys 
and  supra-renal  bodies;  five  to  ten,  the  brain;  ten  to  twenty, 
the  arm  and  leg  bones. 

Cancer  tends  to  advance  steadily  to  a  fatal  termination, 
but  its  duration  varies  in  different  cases  according  to  the  part 
affected  and  according  to  the  variety  of  the  disease.  Soft 
cancer  affecting  important  organs  of  the  body  often  proves 
fatal  in  a  few  months,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of  hard 
or  epithelial  cancer  may  soinetimes  last  for  several  years; 
but  no  prcdse  limit  can  be  assigned  for  any  form  of  the  disease. 
In  some  rare  instances  growths  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  cancer 
may  exist  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  making  any  progress, 
and  may  even  dwindle  and  disappear  altogether.  Hiis  is  called 
"  spontaneous  cure." 

Cancer  has  been  the  subject  of  observation  from  time 
immemorial,  and  of  the  most  elaborate  investigation  by  innumer- 
able workers  in  recent  years;  but  the  problems  of  its  ^^' 
origin  and  character  have  hitherto  baffled  inquiry. 
Modem  scientific  study  of  them  nuiy  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  J.  Mtiller's  microscopic  work  in  the  structure  of 
cancerous  tissue  early  in  the  19th  century.  A  great  impetus 
to  this  line  of  investigation  was  given  by  the  cellidar  theory 
of  R.  Virchow  and  the  pathological  researches  of  Sir  J.  Paget, 
and  general  attention  was  directed  to  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  cells  of  which  cancer  is  composed.  This  led  to  a 
classification,  on  which  much  reliance  was  once  placed,  of 
different  kinds 'of  cancer,  based  on  the  character  of  the  cells, 
and  particularly  to  a  distinction  between  carcinoma,  in  which  the 
cells  are  of  the  epithelial  type,  and  sarcoma,  in  which  they  are 
of  the  connective  tissue  type.  The  distinction,  though  still 
maintained,  has  proved  barren;  it  never  had  any  real  signifi- 
cance, either  clinical  or  pathological,  and  the  tendency  in 
recent  research  is  to  ignore  it.  The  increased  knowledge  gained 
in  numerous  other  branches  of  biological  science  has  also  been 
brou^t  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  cancer  and  has  led  to  a  number 
ol  theories;  and  at  the  same  time  the  apparently  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  disease  recorded  by  the  vital  statistics  of 
many  countries  has  drawn  more  and  more  public  attention 
to  it.  Two  results  have  followed.  One  is  the  establishment 
of  qsedal  endowed  institutions  devoted  to  cancer  research; 
the  other  is  the  publication  and  discussion  of  innumerable 
theories  and  proposed  methods  of  treatment.  Popular  interest 
has  been  constantly  fanned  by  the  announcement  of  some 
pretended  discovery  or  cure,  in  which  the  public  is  invited  to 
place  its  trust.  Such  announcements  have  no  scientific  value 
whatever.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  they  are  hot  pure  quackery, 
they  are  always  premature  and  based  on  inadequate  data. 

Organised  cancer  research  stands  on  a  different  footing. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  revival  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
of  what  was  tmsuccessfuUy  attempted  at  the  bes^ning.  As 
early  as  1793,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Howard,  surgeon, 
a  ward  was  opened  at  the  Middlesex  hospital  in  London  for 
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the  special  benefit  of  persons  suffering  from  cancer.  It  was 
fitted  up  and  endowed  anonymously  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wlutbread, 
M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  acooixUng  to  the  terms  of  the  benekction 
at  least  six  patients  were  to  be  continually  maintained  in  it 
until  relieved  by  art  or  released  by  death.  The  purpose  was 
both  philanthropic  and  scientific,  as  Mr.  Howard  explained  in 
bringing  forward  the  suggestioiL  Two  principal  objects,  he 
said,  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  "  namdy,  the  relief  of 
persons  suffering  under  this  disease  and  the  investigation  of 
a  complaint  which,  although  extremely  conmion,  Is  both  with 
regard  to  its  natural  history  and  cure  but  imperfectly  known." 
This  benefaction  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
institutions  for  the  scientific  study  of  cancer  that  exists  to-day. 

In  1804  a  Society  for  Investigating  the  Nature  of  Cancer 
was  formed  by  a  number  of  medioil  men  in  London,  Edinburgh 
and  other  towns  at  the  instigation  of  John  Hunter.  The  aim 
was  collective  investigation,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
it  out  by  issuing  forms  of  inquiry;  but  the  imperfect  means 
of  commimication  then  existing  caused  tiie  scheme  to  be  aban- 
doned in  a  ^ort  time.  Subsequent  attempts  at  collective 
investigation  also  failed  until  recently.  About  xgoo  a  movement, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  gathering  force,  began  to  take 
visible  shape  simultaneously  in  different  countries.  The  cancer 
ward  at  the  Middlesex  hospital  had  then  developed  into  a 
cancer  wing,  and  to  it  were  added  special  laboratories  for  the 
investigation  of  cancer,  which  were  opened  on  the  xst  of  March 
iQoo.  In  this  establishment  the  fully  equipped  means  of  clinical 
and  laboratory  research  were  united  under  one  roof  and  marmed 
by  a  staff  of  investigators  under  the  direction  of  Dr  W.  S. 
Lazarus  Barlow.  In  the  same  year  the  Deutsche  Comiii  fUr 
Krebsforschung  was  organized  in  Berlin,  receiving  an  annual 
subsidy  of  5000  marks  (£250)  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 
This  body  devoted  its  energies  to  making  a  census  of  cancer 
patients  in  Germany  on  a  definite  date.  A  special  ward  for 
cancer  was  also  set  apart  at  the  Charit6  hospital  in  Berlin, 
with  a  state  endowment  of  53,000  marks  (£2560)  per  aimum, 
and  a  laboratory  for  cancer  research  was  attached  to  the  first 
medical  clinique  under  Professor  Ernst  von  Leyden  at  the 
same  hospital.  A  third  institution  in  Germany  b  a  special  cancer 
department  at  the  Royal  Prussian  Institute  for  Experimental 
Therapeutics  at  Fnnkfort-on-Main,  which  has  been  supported, 
like  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in  England,  by  private 
contributions  on  a  generous  scale.  The  fund  just  mentioned 
was  im'tiated  in  October  igox,  and  its  operations  took  definite 
shape  a  year  later,  when  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashford  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  research.  The  patron  of  the  founda- 
tion was  King  Edward  VII.,  and  the  president  was  the  prince  of 
Wales.  It  had  in  igo8  a  capital  endowment  of  about  £120,000, 
subscribed  by  private  munificence  and  producing  an  income 
of  about  £7000  a  year.  The  central  laboratory  is  situated 
in  the  examination  building  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  London,  and  the  work  is  conducted  imder  the 
superintendence  of  an  executive  committee  formed  by  lepre- 
senutives  of  those  bodies.  In  the  United  States  a  cancer 
laboratory,  which  had  been  established  in  Buffak)  in  1899 
under  Dr  Roswell  Park,  was  formally  placed  under  the  control 
of  New  York  state  in  June  igox,  and  is  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  $xs,ooo  (£3000).  There  are  other  provisions  in  the 
Um'ted  States  coimected  with  Harvard  and  Cornell  xmiversitles. 
At  the  former  the  "  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  for  Cancer 
Research  "  started  special  investigations  in  the  surgical  depart- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  xgoo  or  the  previous 
year,  and  in  coimexion  with  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
School  there  is  a  small  endowment  called  the  "Huntingdon 
Cancer  Research  Fund."  There  appear  to  be  institutions  of 
a  similar  character  in  other  countries,  in  addition  to  iimumerable 
investigators  at  universities  and  other  ordinary  seats  of  scientific 
researdb.. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  coordinate  the  work  thus 
carried  on  in  different  countries.  An  intemattonal  cancer 
congress  was  held  at  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort  in  X906,  and 
a  proposal  was  put  forward  by  German  repreaentativea  that  a 


permanent  International  confexenoe  on  cancer  should  be  estab- 
lished, with  headquarters  in  BeiliiL  Tbe  committee  of  tlK 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  did  not  fall  in  with  the  proposal, 
being  of  opinion  that  more  was  to  be  gained  in  the  existing 
stage  of  knowledge  by  individual  intercouxse  and  exchange 
of  material  between  actual  laboratory  workes. 

In  spite  of  the  immense  concentration  of  effort  indicated 
by  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  so  many  centres  of  endowed 
research,  and  in  spite  <^  tne  light  thrown  upon 
the  problem  frorxi  many  sides  by  modem  biological 
science,  our  kiwwled^  of  the  origin  of  cancer  is 
still  in  such  a  tentative  state  that  m.  detailed  aocomit  of 
the  theories  put  forward  Is  not  called  for;  it  will  suffice  to 
indicate  their  general  drift.  The  actual  pathological  process 
of  cancer  is  extremely  simi^.  Certain  cells,  which  are  apparently 
of  a  normal  character  and  have  previously  perfoxmed  nonnal 
functions,  begin  to  grow  and  multiply  In  an  abnormal  way 
in  some  part  of  the  body.  They  continue  this  process  so  per- 
sistently that  they  first  invade  and  then  destroy  the  surrounding 
tissues ;  nothing  can  withstand  their  xnarch.  They  are  nMireover 
carrifed  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  establish  them- 
selves and  grow  in  the  same  way.  Their  activity  Is  carried  on 
with  relentless  determination,  though  at  a  varying  pace,  until 
the  patient  dies,  unless  they  axe  bodily  removed.  Hence  the 
word  "malignant."  The  problem  is— what  are  these  cells, 
or  why  do  they  behave  in  this  way?  The  principal  answers 
put  forward  may  be  summarised:— (1)  they  are  epithelial  cells 
which  grow  without  ceasing  because  the  cormective  tissue  has 
lost  the  capacity  to  hold  their  proliferative  powexs  in  check 
(H.  Freund,  following  K.  Thiersch  and  W.  Waldeyer);  (s)  they 
are  embryonic  cells  accidentally  shut  off    (J.  F.  0>hnhetm) ; 

(3)  they  are  epithelial  cells  with  a  latent  power  of  unlimited 
proliferation  which  becomes  active  on  their  being  dislocated 
from  the  normal  association  (M.  W.  H.  Ribbert  and  Bornnann); 

(4)  they  are  stimulated  to  unlimited  growth  by  the  presence 
of  a  parasite  (Plimmer,  Sanfelice,  Roncali  and  others);  (5)  thc>' 
are  fragments  of  reproductive  tissue  (G.  T.  Beatson);  (6)  they 
are  cells  which  have  lost  their  differentiated  character  and 
assumed  elementary  properties  (von  Hausemaim,  O.  Hextwig). 
The  very  number  and  variety  of  hypotheses  show  that  none 
is  established.  Most  of  them  attempt  to  explain  the  growth 
but  not  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  hypothesis  of  a  parasitic 
origin,  suggested  by  recent  discoveries  in  relation  to  other 
disnaes,  has  attracted  much  attention;  but  the  observed 
phenomena  of  cancerous  growths  are  not  in  keeping  with  those 
of  all  known  parasitic  di%rasfn,  axui  the  theory  Is  xiow  somewhat 
discredited.  A  more  recent  theory  that  cancer  is  due  to  faflure 
of  the  nonnal  secretions  of  the  pancreas  has  not  met  with 
much  acceptance. 

Some  generalizations  bearing  on  the  problem  have  been 
drawn  from  the  work  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund  They  may  be  sununarily  stated  thus. 
Cancer  has  been  shown  to  be  an  identical  process  in  all  vertebrates 
(including  fishes),  and  to  develop  at  a  time  which  conforms  in 
a  striking  nuirmer  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  long  or  short 
cornpass  of  life  in  different  animals.  Cancerous  tissue  can  be 
artificially  propagated  in  the  short-lived  mouse  by  actual 
transference  to  another  individual,  but  only  to  one  of'  the  same 
species.  Cancerous  tissue  thus  propagated  presents  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  malignant  growth  of  sporadic 
tumours;  It  Infiltrates  and  produces  extensive  aecoDdary 
growths.  Under  suitable  experimental  conditions  the  aggregate 
growth  of  a  cancer  is  undefined,  of  enormous  and,  so  £ar  as  we 
can  judge,  of  limitlew  amount.  This  extraordinary  gxowth  is  due 
to  the  continued  prolifentfon  of  cancerous  cells  iriien  trans- 
planted. The  processes  by  which  growing  cancer  cells  are  txans- 
ferred  to  a  new  individual  are  easily  distinguishable  and  funda- 
mentally different  from  all  known  processes  of  infection.  The 
artificial  propagation  of  cancer  causes  no  specific  symptoms  of 
illness  in  the  animal  in  which  it  proceeds.  Uixler  artificial 
propagation  cancer  maintains  all  the  chaxacters  of  the  original 
tumoua  of  the  pxlmaiy  hoita.   Carcmoma  and  sarcoma  agiee 
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ta  [wmnrntg  all  tbe  pAthological  an^  oellukr  features  of  malig- 

txat  Dcv  grovtfas. 
SiaaltBueofisIy  with  the  active  punuit  of  laboratory  research 

raidi  rtatistxcal  work  has  been  devoted  to  establishing  the  broad 
facts  of  the  prevalence  and  incidence  of  cancer  on  a 
firm  basis.  The  point  of  most  general  interest  is  the 
apparently  steady  increase  of  the  disease  in  all  countries 

possessing  fsdriy  trustworthy  records.    It  will  be  sufficient  to 

five  the  figaics  for  England  and  Wales  as  an  example. 
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7" 
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In  forty  years  the  recorded  rate  had  risen  from  403  to  861. 
TW  question  how  far  these  and  similar  statistics  represent  a 
ral  increase  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved,  because  it  is 
rrpossibic  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  apparent  increase  is 
due  to  more  accurate  diagnoas  and  improved  registration. 
Soaie  of  it  is  certainly  due  to  those  causes,  so  that  the  recorded 
£kbics  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  the  facts  as  they  stand. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  some  increase  has  taken  place 
ia  CDtiseqaence  of  the  increased  average  length  of  life;  a  larger 
proportion  of  persons  now  reach  the  ages  at  which  cancer  is 
cost  frequent.  Increase  due  to  this  fact,  though  it  is  a  real 
iscrease,  does  not  indicate  that  the  cause  of  cancer  is  mbre  rife 
or  RMHe  potent;  it  only  means  that  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion in  regard  to  age  is  more  favourable  to  its  activity.  On  th^ 
vhoJc  it  seems  probable  that,  when  allowance  has  been  maoe 
far  this  factor  and  for  errors  due  to  improved  registration,  a  real 
iaoease  due  to  other  causes  has  taken  place,  though  it  is  not  so 
gRat  as  the  recorded  statistics  would  indicate. 

The  kmg-cstablished  conclusions  concerning  the  incidence  of 
titf  disease  in  regard  to  age  and  sex  have  been  confirmed  and 
readetcd  more  precise  by  modem  statistics.  Cancer  is  a  disease 
of  oJd  a(9e;  the  incidence  at  the  ages  of  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
b  ten  times  greater  than  at  the  ages  thirty-five  to  forty-five. 
Ihis  f&ct  is  the  source  of  frequent  fallacies  when  different  countries 
or  districts  and  different  periods  are  compared  with  each  other, 
ariesft  accoont  is  taken  of  the  differences  in  age  and  constitution. 
^Ith  re^rd  to  sex  females  are  far  more  liable  than  males;  the 
lespective  death-rates  per  million  living  for  England  and  Wales 
ci  X904  were — males  740;  females  1006.  But  the  two  rates 
dbw  a  tendency  to  approximate;  the  increase  shown  over 
a  series  of  years  has  been  considerably  more  rapid  among  males 
than  among  females.  One  result  of  more  careful  examination 
of  statstics  has  been  to  discredit,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
hastily,  certain  observations  regarding  the  prevalence  of  cancer 
io  special  districts  and  special  houses.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fcJer  statistics  now  available  concerning  the  relative  frequency 
of  cuwer  in  the  several  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  of  which 
tttfot  aceoont  is  g^ven  above,  go  to  confirm  the  old  observation 
t)iat  cancer  commonly  begins  at  the  seat  of  some  local  irritation. 
By  far  the  most  frequent  seats  of  disease  are  the  i^rus  and 
bcnst  in  women  and  the  digestive  tract  in  both  sexes,  and  these 
arc  all  particularly  subject  to  such  irritation.  With  regard  to 
(lie  iaftncnoe  of  heredity  the  trend  of  modern  research  is  to 
tdtonizt  or  deny  its  importance  in  cancer,  as  in  phthisis,  and 
to  explain  family  histories  by  other  considerations.  At  most 
htttSty  is  only  thought  to  confer  a  predisposition. 

Tie  only  " cure  "  for  cancer  remains  removal  by  operation; 
bat  inpEovcd  methods  of  diagnosis  enable  this  to  be  done  in 
^^j  many  cases  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  than 
atmL  Ibnneily;  and  modem  methods  of  surgery  permit  not 
only  of  operation  in  parts  of  the  body  formerly  inacces- 
9|^,  hot  also  more  complete  removal  of  the  affected  tissues. 
KoaierDas  fcwns  of  treatment  by  modem  therapeutic  means, 
both  tntemal  and  external,  have  been  advocated  and  tried; 
bet  they  are  all  of  an  ejq>erimental  nature  and  have  failed  to 
B««t  with  general  acceptance.  One  of  the  most  recent  is  treat- 
neat  by  tiypsin,  a  pancreatic  ferment.    This  has  been  suggested 
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by  Dr  John  Beard  of  Edinburgh  in  conformity  with  the  theory, 
mentioned  above,  that  failure  of  the  pancreatic  secretions  is 
the  cause  of  cancer.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  drag  exercises 
a  favourable  influence  in  conjunction  with  operation  and  even 
without  it.  The  experience  of  different  observers  with  regard 
to  results  is  contradictory;  but  clinical  investigations  conducted 
at  Middlesex  hospital  in  a  number  of  cases  of  undoubted  cancer 
in  strict  accordance  with  Dr  Beard's  directions,  and  summarized 
by  Dr  Walter  Ball  and  Dr  Fairfield  Thomas  in  the  Sixth  Report 
from  the  Cancer  Research  Laboratories  {Archites  of  Middlesex 
Hospital,  vol.  ix.)  in  May  1907,  restilted  in  the  conclusion  "  that 
the  course  of  cancer,  considered  both  as  a  disease  and  as  a 
morbid  process,  is  unaltered  by  the  administration  of  trypsin 
and  amylopsin."  The  same  conclusion  has  been  reached  after 
similar  trials  at  the  cancer  hospital  Another  eiq)erimental 
method  of  treatment  which  has  attracted  mudi  attention 
is  application  of  the  X-nys.  The  results  vary  in  a  capridoua 
and  inexplicable  manner;  in  some  cases  marked  benefit  has 
followed,  in  others  the  disease  has  been  as  markedly  aggravated. 
Until  more  is  known  both  of  cancer  and  of  X-nys,  their  use  must 
be  considered  not  only  experimental  but  risky.  (A.  St.) 

GANCRIN.  raAMZ  LUDWIG  VON  (1738-1812),  German 
mineralogist  and  metallurgist,  was  bom  on  the  sist  of  Febraary 
1738,  at  Breitenbach,  Hesse-parmstadt.  In  1764  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  at  Hanau,  be- 
coming professor  of  mathematics  at  the  miliury  academy,  head 
of  the  civil  engineering  dq>artment  of  the  state,  director  of  the 
theatre  and  (1774)  of  the  mint  A  woik  on  the  copper  mines  of 
Hesse  (1767)  earned  him  a  European  reputation,  and  in  1783  he 
accepted  from  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  the  directorship  of  the 
famous  Staraya  salt-works,  living  thenceforth  in  Russia.  In 
1 798  he  became  a  councillor  of  state  at  St  Petersburg.  He  pub- 
lished many  woriks  on  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  of  which  the 
most  important,  the  GrundaUge  der  Berg"  und  Sakwerkskunde 
(13  vols.,  Frankfort,  1773-1791),  has  been  translated  into  several 
Languages.  His  son.  Count  Georg  von  Cancrin,  or  Kankrin 
(i  774-1845),  was  the  eminent  Russian  minister  of  finance. 

CANDELABRUM  (from  Lat.  candela,  a  taper  or  candle), 
the  stand  on  which  ancient  lamps  were  placed.  The  most  ancient 
example  is  the  bronze  candelabrum  made  by  Callimachus  for  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens,  to  carry  the  lamp  sacred  to  Minerva. 
In  this  case  it  is  probable  the  lamp  was  suspended,  as  in  the 
examine  from  Pompeii,  now  in  the  Naples  museum;  this  con- 
sisted of  a  Stalk  or  reed,  the  upper  part  moulded  with  projecting 
feature  to  cany  the  lamps,  and  a  base  resting  on  three  lions'  or 
griffins'  feet;  sometimes  there  was  a  disk  at  the  top  to  carry 
a  lamp,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  hollow  cup,  in  which  resinous 
woods  were  bumL  The  origin  of  the  term  suggests  that  on  the 
top  of  the  disk  was  a  spike  to  cany  a  wax  or  tallow  candle  (candela 
or  fttnalia).  Besides  these  bronze  candelabra,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties  in  museums,  the  Romans  used  more  ponderous 
supports  in  stone  or  marble,  of  which  many  examples  were  found 
in  the  Thermae.  These  consisted  of  a  base,  often  triangular, 
and  of  similar  design  to  the  small  sacrificial  altars,  and  a  shaft 
either  richly  moulded  or  carved  with  the  acanthus  plant  and 
crowned  with  a  large  cup  or  basin.  There  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  latter  in  the  Vatican.  The  Roman  examples  seem  to  have 
served  as  models  for  many  of  the  candelabra  in  the  churches  in 
Italy.  The  word  "  candelabram  "  is  also  now  used  to  describe 
many  different  forms  of  lighting  with  mtiltiple  points,  and  is 
often  applied  to  hanging  h'ghts  as  well  as  to  those  which  rise  from 
a  stand. 

GANDIA,  formerly  the  capital  and  still  the  most  poptilous  city 
of  Crete  (g.v.),  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  It  is  situated  on 
the  northern  shore  somewhat  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  westem 
end  of  the  island,  in  35°  30'  N.  lat.  and  25°  9'  E.  long.  It  is  still 
surrounded  by  its  extensive  Venetian  fortifications;  but  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  a  good  part  of  the  town  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  mainly  from  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Venetian  loggia  (barbarously 
mutilated  by  the  new  r6gime),  the  Konak  (now  Prefecture), 
the  mosques,  which  are  fourteen  in  number,  the  new  cathedral, 
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the  two  Greek  churches,  the  Armenian  church,  the  Capuchin 
monastery,  the  bazaars  and  the  baths.  There  are  also  some 
beautiful  Venetian  fountains.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop.  A  highly  interesting  museum  has  been  formed 
here  containing  the  antiquities  found  during  the  recent  excava- 
tions. The  chief  trade  is  in  oil  and  soap,  both  of  which  are  of 
excellent  quality.  The  coasting  trade,  which  is  of  considerable 
importance,  is  mainly  carried  on  in  Turkish  vessels.  The  manu- 
facture of  leather  for  home  consumption  is  an  extensive  industry, 
and  wine  of  good  quality  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  harbour,  which  had  grown  almost  inaccessible,  was  deepened 
by  Mustapha  Pasha  between  1820  and  1840.  It  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  by  the  ancient  moles,  and  was  never  deep  enough 
to  admit  the  larger  vessels  even  of  the  Venetians,  which  were 
acciistomed  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  SUndta.  A  short  distance  from  St  George's  Gate  there  was 
a  small  village  exclusively  inhabited  by  lepers,  who  numbered 
about  seventy  families,  but  they  have  now  been  transported  to 
Spinalonga.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  from 
15,000  to  18,000,  about  half  being  Mahommedan  Greeks.  The 
site  of  Candia,  or,  as  it  was  till  lately  locally  known,  Megalo 
castro  (the  Great  Fortress),  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Heracleion,  the  seaport  of  Cnossus, 
and  thb  appellation  has  now  been  officially  revived  by  its  Greek 
inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  Cnossus  are  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  3  m.  to  the  south-east  at  the  village  of  Makryteichos 
or  Long  Wall.  Founded  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century, 
Candia  was  fortified  by  the  Genoese  in  the  1 2th,  and  was  greatly 
extended  and  strengthened  by  the  Venetians  in  the  X3th,  14th 
and  isth  centuries.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  under  the 
vizier  Achmet  in  1667;  and,  in  spite  of  a  most  heroic  defence, 
in  which  the  Venetians  lost  30,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  it 
was  forced  to  surrender  in  1669     (See  also  Crete.) 

CANDIDATE,  one  who  offers  himself  or  is  selected  by  others 
for  an  office  or  place,  particularly  one  who  puts  up  for  election 
to  parliament  or  to  any  public  body.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  candidatus,  clad  in  white  (candidus).  In  Rome, 
candidates  for  election  to  the  higher  magistracies  appeared  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  the  Forum  and  other  public  places,  during 
their  canvass,  in  togas  with  the  white  of  the  natural  wool 
brightened  by  dialk. 

CANDLE  (Lat.  candeh,  from  candere,  to  glow),  a  cylindrical 
rod  of  solid  fatty  or  waxy  matter,  enclosing  a  central  fibrous 
wick,  and  designed  to  be  burnt  for  giving  light.  The  oldest 
materials  employed  for  making  candles  are  beeswax  and  tallow, 
while  among  those  of  more  recent  introduction  are  spermaceti, 
stearine  and  paraffin  wax.  Waxlights  (cereiu,  sc.  funis)  were 
known  to  the  Romans.  In  the  midlde  ages  wax  candles  were 
little  used,  owing  to  their  expense,  except  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  and  other  religious  purposes  (see  Lights,  Cere- 
UONUL  Use  of),  but  in  the  15th  century,  with  the  cheapening  of 
wax.  they  began  to  find  wider  employment.  The  tallow  candle, 
mentioned  by  Apuleius  as  scbaceus,  was  long  an  article  of  domestic 
manufacture.  The  tallow  was  melted  and  strained,  and  then 
lengths  of  cotton  or  flax  fibre,  or  rushes  from  which  most  of  the 
external  skin  had  been  stripped,  only  sufficient  being  left  to 
support  the  pith  ("rushlights"),  were  dipped  into  it,  the  opera- 
tion being  repeated  until  the  desired  thickness  had  been  attained. 
In  Paris,  in  the  13th  century,  there  was  a  gild  of  candlemakers 
who  went  from  house  to  house  to  make  tallow  candles,  the 
manufacture  of  wax  candles  being  in  the  hands  of  another  gild. 
This  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  trade  is  also  exempli- 
fied by  the  existence  of  two  distinct  livery  companies  in  the 
city  of  London — the  Waxchandlers  and  the  Tallowchandlets; 
the  French  chandcUe  properly  means  tallow  candle,  candles  made 
of  materials  less  fusible  than  tallow  being  called  bougies,  a  term 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  town  of  Bougie  in  Algeria,  either 
because  wax  was  produced  there  or  because  the  Venetians 
imported  wax  candles  thence  into  Europe.  The  old  tallow 
"dips"  gave  a  poor  Ught, and  tallow  itself  is  now  used  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  except  as  a  source  of  "stearine."  This  is 
the  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of  solid  fatty  addtn-mainly 


stearic  and  pahnitic — manufactured  not  only  from  uUow  and 
other  animal  fats,  but  also  from  such  vegetable  fats  as  palm-oiL 
Parafl&n  wax,  a  mixture  of  solid  hydrocarbons  obtained  froa 
crude  North  American  and  Rangoon  petroleum,  and  also  yielded 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Scotch  shale  oil  industry,  is.  at  least 
in  Great  Britain,  a  still  more  important  material  of  candle- 
manufacture,  which  came  into  use  about  1854.  Spennaceii, 
a  crystalline  fatty  substance  obtained  from  the  sperm  whale 
(Pkysekr  macrocepkalus),  was  introduced  as  a  material  for 
candles  about  a  century  earlier.  In  practice  the  candlemaker 
mostly  uses  mixtures  of  these  materials.  For  instance,  s-io**^ 
of  stearine,  which  is  used  alone  for  candles  that  have  to  be  burnt 
in  hot  climates,  b  mixed  with  paraffin  wax,  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  bend  with  heat  exhibited  by  the  latter  substance. 
Again,  the  brittleness  of  spermaceti  is  corrected  by  the  additbo 
of  beeswax,  stearine,  paraffin  wax  or  ceresin  (obtained  from  ibe 
mineral  wax  ozocerite) .  In  some  "  composite  "  candles  stearine 
b  mixed  with  the  hard  fat  ("  cocoa-nut  stearine  ")  expressed  from 
cocoa-nut  oil  by  hydraulic  pressure;  and  this  cocoa-nut  stearine 
is  also  used  for  night-lights,  which  are  short  thick  candles  with 
a  thin  wick,  calculated  to  bum  from  six  to  ten  hours. 

The  stearine  or  stearic  acid  industry  originated  in  the  disco\-eiy 
made  by  M.  E.  Chevreul  about  1815,  that  fats  are' glycerides 
or  compounds  of  glycerin  with  fatty  acids,  mostly  palmitic, 
stearic  and  oleic.  The  object  of  the  candlemaker  is  to  remove 
this  glycerin,  not  only  because  it  is  a  valuable  product  in  ilscU. 
but  also  because  it  is  an  objectionable  constituent  of  a  candle, 
the  vapours  of  acrolein  formed  by  its  decomposition  in  the 
flame  are  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  odours  produced  by 
tallow  "  dips."  He  also  removes  the  oleic  acid,  which  is  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  from  the  palmitic  and  stearic  acids, 
mixtures  of  which  solidify  at  temperatures  varying  from  about 
130"  to  IBS'*  F-»  according  to  the  percentage  of  each  present 
Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  decomposition  of  the  fats. 
In  the  autoclave  process  the  fat,  whether  tallow,  palm-oil  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  mixed  with  25  or  30%  of  water  and  about 
3  %  of  lime,  is  subjected  in  an  autoclave  to  steam  at  a  pressure 
of  about  X 20  lb  per  square  inch  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  when 
nearly  all  of  it  b  saponified.  On  standing  the  product'separates 
into  two  layers — "  sweet  water  "  containing  glycerin  belom", 
and  the  fatty  acids  with  a  certain  amount  of  lime  soap  abovt. 
The  upper  layer  b  then  boiled  and  treated  with  enough  sulphuric 
acid  to  decompose  the  lime  soap,  the  calcium  sulphate  formed 
is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  run  of!  into  shallow 
boxes  to  be  crysuUized  or  "  seeded  "  prior  to  the  separation 
of  the  oleic  acid,  which  b  effected  by  pressing  the  solid  blocks 
from  the  boxes,  first  cold  and  then  hot,  by  hydraulic  madiiner)'. 
In  another  process  saponification  b  effected  by  means  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  fat  b  mixed  with  4-6%  of  ^^ 
acid  and  treated  with  steam  in  boiling  water  till  the  hydroI)^b 
is  complete.when  on  standing  the  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  fatty  acids  rise  to  the  top.  Owing 
to  the  darkness  of  their  colour,  when  this  process  b  cmpkyed. 
the  latter  usually  have  to  be  dbtillcd  before  being  crystallized. 
The  autoclave  process  yields  about  45%  of  stearine,  one-third 
of  which  is  recovered  from  the  expressed  oleic  add,  but  mitb 
sulphuric  acid  saponification  the  amount  of  stearine  b  higher- 
over  60%— and  that  of  oleic  acid  less,  part  of  it  being  converted 
into  solid  material  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  yield  of 
glycerin  b  also  less.  In  a  combination  of  the  two  proces&a  the 
fat  may  first  be  treated  by  the  autoclave  process,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  full  yield  (about  10%)  of  glycerin,  and  the  resulting  fatty 
acids  then  subjected  to  acid  saponification,  so  as  to  get  the  higher 
amount  of  stearine.  At  the  best,  however,  some  30%  of  oirJc 
acid  remains,  and  though  often  sought,  no  satisfactory  method 
of  converting  this  residue  into  solid  has  been  discovered.  It 
constitutes  "  red  oil,"  and  b  used  in  soap-making  and  in  woollen 
manufacture.  In  the  process  patented  by  Ernst  T»-itcheIJ 
in  1898,  decomposition  b  effected  by  boiling  the  fat  with  half 
its  bulk  of  water  in  presence  of  a  reagent  obtained  by  the  actk>n 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  oleic  acid  and  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  such 
as  benaene. 
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Tht  mA  is  a  most  ixnporUfit  part  of  a  candle,  and  unless 
it  is  of  proper  size  and  texture  either  too  much  or  too  little 
M  will  be  supplied  to  the  flame,  and  the  candle  will  gutter 
or  be  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  The  material  generally  employed 
is  cotton  yam,  plaited  or  "  braided  "  by  machinery,  and  treated 
or  "  pickled  "  with  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  ammonium  or 
potassium  nitrate,  or  other  salt.  The  tightness  of  the  plaiting 
wies  vith  the  material  used  for  the  candle,  wicks  for  stearine 
being  looser  than  for  parafiin,  but  tighter  than  for  wax  or 
spcnnaoetL  The  plaited  wick  is  flat  and  curls  over  as  the 
oodie  bums,  and  thus  the  end  is  kept  projecting  into  the 
ooter  put  of  the  flame  where  it  is  consumed,  complete  com- 
InstioQ  being  aided  by  the  pickling  process  it  has  undergone, 
b  the  old  tallow  dips  the  strands  of  cotton  were  merely  twisted 
together,  instead  of  being  pbited;  wicks  made  in  this  way 
bad  no  determinate  bias  towards  the  outside  of  the  flame, 
and  thus  were  not  wholly  consumed,  the  result  being  that  there 
«as  apt  to  be  an  accumulation  of  charred  matter,  which  choked 
tbc  flune  unless  removed  by  periodical  "  snuffing  " 

Four  ways  of  making  candles  may  be  distinguished — dipping, 
pouring,  drawing  and  moulding,  the  last  being  that  most  com- 
Bumly  emf^yed.  Dipping  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  domestic 
process  already  described,  but  the  rate  of  production  is  increased 
by  mounting  a  number  of  wicks  in  a  series  of  frames,  each  of 
vfaich  in  turn  is  brought  over  the  tallow  bath  so  that  its  wicks 
can  be  dipped.  Pouring,  used  in  the  case  of  wax,  which  cannot 
well  be  moulded  because  it  contracts  in  cooling  and  also  has 
a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  moulds,  consists  in  ladling  molten 
vax  upon  the  wicks  suspended  from  an  iron  ring.  When  of 
tbe  doired  thickness  the  candles  are  rolled  under  a  plate  on 
a  mait^  slab.  In  drawing^  used  for  smaU  tapers,  the  wick, 
nAed  on  a  drum,  is  passed  through  the  molten  wax  or  paraffin, 
dnwn  throu^  a  circular  hole  and  slowly  wound  on  a  second 
dnm;  it  is  then  passed  again  through  the  molten  material 
and  through  a  somewhat  larger  hole,  and  reeled  back  on  the 
first  drum,  this  process  being  repeated  with  larger  and  larger 
boles  until  the  coating  is  of  the  required  thickness.  In  moulding, 
a  onmber  of  slightly  a>nical  moulds  are  ^td  by  the  larger 
extremity  to  a  kind  of  trough,  with  their  ti4>ered  ends  projecting 
dovnwsrds  and  with  wicks  arranged  down  their  centres.  The 
Bolien  material  is  poured  into  the  trough  and  fills  the  moulds, 
frem  which  the  candles  are  withdrawn  when  solidified.  Modern 
caadle-moulding  machines  are  continuous  in  their  operation; 
Icog  loigths  of  wick  are  coiled  on  bobbins,  one  for  each  mould, 
aiui  the  act  of  removing  one  set  of  candles  from  their  moulds 
draws  in  a  fresh  set  of  wicks.  "  Self-fitting  ends,"  which  were 
invented  by  J.  L.  Field  in  1864,  and  being  shaped  like  a  trun- 
ated  cooe  enable  the  candles  to  be  fixed  in  candlesticks  of  any 
<£aiBetcr,  are  formed  by  means  of  an  attachment  to  the  tops 
d  tbe  moulds;  spirally  twisted  candles  are,  as  it  were,  unscrewed 
bom  their  moulds.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  regulate  the 
tempecature  of  the  moulds  accurately,  else  the  candles  will 
aot  caae  oat  fredy  and  will  not  be  of  good  appearance.  For 
aonae  candles  the  moulds  are  immersed  in  tepid  water  and 
tbe  cooling  must  be  slow,  else  the  material  will  crystallize, 
tboo^  if  it  be  too  slow  cracking  will  occur.  For  paraffin,  on 
toother  hand,  the  moulds  must  be  rather  hotter  than  the  molten 
BUexial  (aboat  300°  F.),  and  must  be  quickly  cooled  to  prevent 
tbe  candles  from  sticking. 

A  candle-power,  as  a  unit  of  light  in  photometry,  was  defined 
b'  the  (Lomkm)  Metropolis  Gas  Act  of  i860  as  fhc  light  given 
^7  a  ^Kim  candle,  of  which  six  weighed  i  lb  and  each  burned 
1:0  gnias  an  hour. 

See  W.  Lant  Carpenter.  Soaps  and  Candks  (London,  ito^)  rC.  E. 
On«cs  and  W.  Thorp,  Oumtcal  Technology,  vol.  ii.  "  Lighting  " 
'loKkn.  189O :  L.  L.  Lambom.  Soaps,  Candles  and  Glycerine  (New 
York,  1906);  J.  Lewkowitach,  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes  (London,  1909). 

CAIDUMAS  (Lat.  fesium  canddarum  sne  luminum),  the 
ttae  for  the  ancient  church  festival,  celebrated  annually  on 
tbe  2nd  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  presentation 
a  Christ  in  the  Temple.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  known  as 
niv-  Kofiov  ("the  meeting  of  the  Lord,"  ue.  with 


Simeon  and  Anna),  in  the  West  as  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  A  description  is  given  of  its  celebration  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  Po'egrinatio  of  Etheria  (Silvia),  in  the  second  half 
of  the  4th  century.  It  was  then  kept  on  the  X4th  of  February, 
forty  days  after  Epiphany,  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity 
(Christmas)  not  having  been  as  yet  introduced,  the  Armenians 
still  keep  it  on  this  day,  as  "  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
the  Temple."  The  celebration  gradually  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  church,  being  moved  to  the  and  of  February,  forty  days 
after  the  newly  established  feast  of  Christmas.  In  543  it  was 
established  throughout  the  entire  East  Roman  empire  by 
Justinian.  Its  introduction  in  the  West  is  somewhat  obscure. 
The  8th-century  Cdasian  Sacramentary,  which  embodies  a 
much  older  tradition,  mentions  it  under  the  title  of  Purification 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that 
it  was  ordained  by  Pope  Gelasius  I.  in  49a  ^  as  a  counter-attraction 
to  the  heathen  Lupercalia;  but  for  this  there  is  no  warrant. 
The  procession  on  this  day  was  introduced  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 
(687-701)  The  custom  of  blessing  the  candles  for  the  whole 
year  on  this  day,  whence  the  name  Candlemas  is  derived,  did  not 
come  into  common  use  until  the  nth  century. 

In  the  Quadragesimae  de  Epiphania  as  described  by  Etheria 
there  is,  as  Monsignor  Duchesne  points  out  {Christian  Worship,  p. 
372),  no  indication  of  a  special  association  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  and  the  distinction  between  the  festival  as  celebrated  in 
the  East  and  West  is  that  in  the  former  it  b  a  festival  of  Chrbt, 
in  the  latter  a  festival  pre-eminently  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

See  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1904); 
art.  5.0.  by  F.  G^  Holweck  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia. 

GANDLESTICK,  the  receptacle  for  holding  a  candle,  now- 
adays made  in  various  art-forms.  The  word  was  formerly 
used  for  any  form  of  support  on  which  lights,  whether  candles 
or  lamps,  were  fixed;  thus  a  candclabmm  (q.v.)  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  from  tradition  as  a  candlestick,  e.g.  as  .when  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  a  candlestick  for  the  tabernacle,  of 
hammered  gold,  a  talent  in  weight,  and  consisting  of  a  base 
with  a  shaft  rising  out  of  it  and  six  arms,  and  with  seven  lamps 
supported  on  the  summits  of  the  six  arms  and  central  shaft. 
When  Solomon  built  the  temple,  he  placed  in  it  ten  golden 
candlesticks,  five  on  the  north  and  five  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Holy  Place;  but  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  golden 
candlestick  was  again  placed  in  the  temple,  as  it  had  been 
before  in  the  tabemade  by  Moses.  On  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  it  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to  Rome. 
Representations  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  as  it  is  called, 
occur  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  and  on  antiquities  found 
in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome.  The  primitive  form  of  candlestick 
was  a  torch  made  of  slips  of  bark,  vine  tendrils  or  wood  dipped 
in  wax  or  tallow,  tied  together  and  held  in  the  hand  by  the 
lower  end,  such  as  are  frequently  figured  on  ancient  painted 
vases.  The  next  step  was  to  attach  to  them  a  cup  {discus) 
to  catch  the  dripping  wax  or  tallow. 

A  candlestick  may  be  cither  "  flat  "  or  "  tall."  The  former 
has  a  short  stem,  rising  from  a  dish,  and  is  usually  furnished 
with  an  extinguisher  fitting  into  a  socket;  the  latter  has  a  pillar 
which  may  be  only  a  few  inches  in  height  or  may  rise  to  several 
feet,  and  rarely  has  an  extinguisher.  The  flat  variety  is  some- 
times called  a  "  bedroom  candlestick."  The  beginnings  of  this 
interesting  and  often  beautiful  appliance  are  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  dates  certainly  as  far  back  as  the  14th  century  and  is 
probably  older.  It  is  most  usually  of  metal,  earthenware  or 
china,  but  originally  it  was  made  of  some  hard  wood  and  had 
no  socketed  pillar,  the  candle  fitting  upon  a  metal  spike,  in  the 
fashion  still  familiar  in  the  case  of  many  church  candlesticks. 
It  has  been  constantly  influenced  by  mobillaiy  and  architectural 
fashions,  and  has  varied,  as  it  still  varies,  from  the  severest 
simplicity  of  form  and  material  to  the  most  elaborate  artistic 
treatment  and  the  costliest  materials — gold  and  silver,  crystal, 
marble  and  enamel.  Previous  to  the  1 7th  century,  iron,  latten, 
bronze  and  copper  were  chiefly  used,  but  thenceforward  the 
^  So  Baronius,  Ann,  ad  ann.  544. 
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most  el^ant  examples  were  chiefly  of  silver,  though  in  more 
modem  periods  Sheffield  plate,  silver  plate  and  china  became 
exceedingly  popular.  Sometimes  the  base  and  sconce  are  of  one 
material  and  the  pillar  of  another,  as  when  the  former  are  of 
silver  and  the  pillar  of  marble  or  china.  The  choice  and  com- 
bination of  materials  are,  indeed,  infinite.  The  golden  age  of  the 
candlestick  lasted,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  third  quarter 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  end  of  the  18th.  The  later  Jacobean, 
Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  forms  were  often  extremely 
elegant,  with  broad  bases,  round,  oval  or  square  and  swelling 
stems.  Fine  examples  of  these  periods,  especially  when  of  silver, 
are  much  sought  after  and  command  omstantly  augmenting 
prices.  As  with  most  domestic  appliances  the  history  of  the 
candlestick  is  an  unceasing  tendency  towards  simplicity,  the 
most  elaborate  and  fantastic  forms,  animaln  and  reptiles,  the 
monstrous  creatures  of  mythology,  lions  and  men-at-arms,  angels 
and  cupids,  having  gradually  given  pbce  to  architectural  motives 
such  as  the  baluster  stem  and  to  the  classic  grace  of  the  Adam 
style.  The  candlestick  in  its  modem  form  is,  indeed,  artistically 
among  the  least  unsatisfactory  of  household  plenishings^ 

CANDU8H,  ROBERT  SMITH  (1806-1873),  ScotUsh  divine, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  93rd  of  March  x8o6,  and  spent 
his  early  years  in  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  1823.  During 
the  years  1823-1836  he  went  through  the  prescribed  course 
at  the  divinity  hall,  then  presided  over  by  Dr  Stevenson  MacGill, 
and  on  leaving,  accompanied  a  pupil  as  private  tutor  to  Eton, 
where  he  stayed  two  years.  In  1829  he  entered  upon  his  life's 
work,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  previous  year  After  short  assistant  pastorates  at 
St  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire,  he  obtained 
a  settled  chaige  as  minister  of  the  important  parish  of  St  Geoige's, 
Edinburgh  Here  he  at  once  took  the  place  he  so  long  held 
as  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  Scotland.  Destitute  of  natural 
oratorical  gifts  and  somewhat  ungainly  in  his  manner,  he 
attracted  and  even  riveted  the  attention  of  his  audience  by 
a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  keenness,  emotional  fervour, 
^iritual  insight  and  power  of  dramatic  representation  of 
character  and  life.  His  theology  was  that  of  the  Scottish 
Calvinistic  school,  but  his  sympathetic  character  combined 
with  strong  conviction  gathered  round  him  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  intelligent  congregations  in  the  dty. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh, 
Candlish  took  the  deepest  interest  in  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  he  soon  became  involved  as  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
straggle  which  was  then  agitating  the  Scottish  church.  His 
first  Assembly  q>eech,  delivered  in  1839,  pl&ced  him  at  once 
among  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  afterwards  formed  the 
Free  Church,  and  his  influence  in  bringing  about  the  Disraption 
of  1843  ^u  inferior  only  to  that  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  Great 
as  was  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  it  was  in  the  arena  of 
ecclesiastical  debate  that  his  ability  chiefly  showed  itself,  and 
probably  no  other  single  man  had  from  first  to  last  so  large  a 
share  in  shaping  the  constitution  and  guiding  the  policy  of 
the  Free  Church.  He  took  his  stand  on  two  principles:  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  ministers,  and  the  independence 
of  the  church  in  things  spiritual.  On  his  advice  Hugh  Miller 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  WUnesSj  the  powerful  Free  Church 
organ.  He  was  actiydy  engaged  at  one  time  or  other  in  nearly 
all  the  various  schemes  of  the  church,  but  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  services  on  the  education  committee, 
of  which  he  was  convener  from  1846  to  1863,  and  in  the  un- 
successful n^otiations  for  union  among  the  non-established 
Presbyterian  denominations  of  Scotland,  which  were  carried 
on  during  the  years  18^3-1873. .  In  the  Assembly  of  x86i  he 
filled  the  moderator's  chair. 

As  a  theologian  the  position  of  Candlish  was  perhaps  inferior 
to  that  which  he  held  as  a  preacher  and  ecclesiastic,  but  it  was 
not  inconsiderable.  So  early  as  1841  his  reputation  in  this 
department  was  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  the  government 
nomination  to  the  newly  founded  chair  of  Biblioil  criticism 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  however,  the  presentation  was  cancelled.    In 


1847  Candlish,  who  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  in  184 1,  was  chosen  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  to  succeed  Chalmers  in  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  After  partially  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  the  office  for  one  session,  he  was  led  to  restmie  the  charge 
of  St  George's,  the  clergyman  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
congregation  as  his  successor  having  died  before  altering  on 
his  work.  In  1862  he  succeeded  William  Cunningham  as  principal 
of  New  College  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  stiQ 
retain  his  position  as  minister  of  St  George's.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  October  1873. 

Though  his  greatest  power  was  not  displayed  through  the 
press,  Candlish  made  a  number  of  contributions  to  theolopcal 
literature.  In  1842  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Os- 
tribuiions  towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  a  work 
which  was  completed  in  three  volumes  several  years  later. 
In  1854  he  delivered,  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  a  lecture  on 
the  Theolog}cal  Essays  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  which  he  after- 
wards published,  along  with  a  fuller  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  essays.  In  this  he  defended  the  forensic  a^>ect  of  the 
goq>el.  A  treatise  entitled  The  Atonement;  its  Reaiity,  Com- 
pleteness and  Extent  (x86i)  was  based  upon  a  smaller  work 
which  first  appeared  in  1845.  In  1864  he  delivered  the  first 
series  of  Cunningham  lectures,  taking  for  his  subject  The  Father- 
hood of  God.  Published  immediately  afterwards,  the  lectures 
excited  considerable  discussion  on  account  of  the  peculiar  views 
they  represented.  Further  illustrations  of  these  views  were 
given  in  two  works  published  about  the  same  time  as  the 
lectures,  one  a  treatise  On  the  Sonship  and  Brotherhood  ef 
BelieverSf  and  the  other  an  exposition  of  the  first  epistle  ik 
St  John. 

See  William  Wilson.  Memorials  ef  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  with  a 
chapter  on  his  position  as  a  theologian  by  Robert  Rainy. 

GANDOLLB,  AUGUSTIN  PTRAMB  DB   (1778-1841),   Swiss 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  4th  of  Febniaiy  1778.    He 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  andcnt  families  of  Provence, 
whence  his  ancestors  had  been  expatriated  for  their  religion 
in  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century.    Though  a  weakly  boy  be 
showed  great  aptitude  for  study,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  school  by  his  rapid  attainments  in  classical  and  general 
literature,  and  specially  by  a  faculty  for  writing  elegant  verse. 
He  began  his  scientific  studies  at  the  college  of  Geneva,  where 
the  teaching  of  J.  P.  E.  Vaucher  first  inspired  him  with  the 
determination  to  make  botanical  science  the  chief  pursuit  of 
his  life.    In  1796  he  removed  to  Paris.    His  first  productions, 
Historia  Plantarum  SucculentarumU  vols.,  1 799)and  Astragalogia 
(1802),  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Cuvier,  for  whodi  he  acted 
as  deputy  at  the  College  de  France  in  1802,  and  to  J.  B.  Lamarck, 
who  afterwards  confided  to  him  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  Flore  franqaise   (1803-18x5).    The   Prindpes 
(Umentaires  de  botanique,  printed  as  the  introduction  to  this 
work,  contained  the  first  exposition  of  his  principle  of  classifica- 
tion according  to  the  natural  as  opposed  to  the  Linncan  or 
artificial  method.    In  1804  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  and  published  his 
Essai  sur  les  propriitis  midicales  des  plantes  comparies  avec  lews 
formes  exUrieures  et  lew  classification  natttrellej  and  sotm  after, 
in  1806,  his  Synopsis  plantarum  in  flora  GaUiea  descriptarmm. 
At  the  desire  of  the  French  government  he  spent  the  summers 
of  the  foUowing  six  years  in  making  a  botanical  and  agrictiltural 
survey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  18x3.    In  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the 
medic^  faculty  of  the  university  of  Montpellier,  and  in  1810 
he  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  diair  of  botany  of  the 
faculty  of  sciences  in  the  same  university.    From  Montpellier, 
where  he  publbhed  his  Thiorie Mimentaire  de  la  botanique  (1813), 
he  removed  to  Geneva  in  x8i6,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
invited  by  the  now  independent  republic  to  fill  the  newly  created 
chair  of  natural  histoiy.    The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  an 
attempt  to  elaborate  and  complete  his  "  natural "  system  of 
botanical  classification.    The  results  of  his  labours  in  this 
department  are  to  be  found  In  his  Regni  ugelabilit  tystewt^ 
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a^ivdi^  of  vhicli  tuo  volomes  only  were  completed  (x8ai) 
vliea  he  foimd  th&t  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  execute 
tbe  whole  vork  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  Accordingly  in  1834 
he  be^an  a  less  extensive  work  of  the  same  kind — ^his  Prodromus 
sysiewtaUs  ftpn  tegdahilis — ^but  even  of  this  he  was  able  to  finish 
cdy  seven  volumes,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  He  had  been 
for  several  years  in  delicate  health  when  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
September  1841  at  Geneva. 

His  son,  Alphonsk  Louis  Piesrb  Pykame  de  Candolle, 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  aSth  of  October  1806,  at  first  devoted 
kJEDseU  to  the  study  of  law,  but  gradually  drifted  to  botany 
and  finally  succeeded  to  his  father's  chair.  He  published  a 
number  of  botanical  works,  including  continuations  of  the 
Prodronua  in  collaboration  with  hh  son,  Anne  Castmir 
PjTune  de  CandoUe.  He  died  at  Geneva  on  the  4th  of  April 
1893- 

CAIDON.  a  town  of  Soutb  II0C09  province,  Luzon,  PhUlpptne 
Isiaids,  on  the  W.  coast,  about  900  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Manila. 
PopL  (1903)  18,828.  Its  climate  is  hot,  though  healthy.  Candon 
issQXToonded  by  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  defended  by 
a  SQaQ  fort.  Its  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  honesty  and 
iadustiy,  as  wdl  as  for  their  regard  for  law  and  order.  They  cany 
cm  aa  extensive  traffic  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
Bountains.  Indigo  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity,  as  are 
ike  and  tobacco.  The  weaving  of  blankets,  handkercUef  s,  and 
cotton  and  silk  cloths  constitutes  quite  an  important  industry, 
lite  language  a  Ilocanc. 

CAIDTTUTT  {Ibais  aMora^  so  called  from  Iberia,  i.€.  Spain, 
vkoe  many  q>edes  of  the  genus  are  native,  and  amarat  bitter, 
xjL  in  taste),  a  small  annual  herb  (natural  order  Cruciferae)  with 
*hite  or  porplish  flowers,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  longer 
tliaa  the  rest.  It  is  a  native  of  western  Europe  and  found  wild 
«i  diy  soil  in  cultivated  ground  in  the  centre  and  east  of  England. 
Tltts  and  several  other  species  of  the  genus  are  known  as  garden 
plants,  and  are  of  easy  culture  in  ordinary  garden  soO  if  well 
opased  to  son  and  air.  The  common  candytuft  of  gardens  is 
/.  mmbeBala,  a  hardy  annual,,  native  of  southern  Europe,  and 
ksown  in  a  number  of  varieties  differing  in  colour  of  flowers 
/.  cerouaria  (rocket  candytuft)  has  long  dense  heads  of  white 
flcvefs  and  is  also  an  annuaL  Some  ^>ede8  have  a  shrubby 
growth  and  are  evergreen  perennials;  the  best-known  is  /. 
^rmpenirens,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  a  mudi-branched 
P^  about  a  foot  high  with  long  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
/.  phrdkcrica  is  a  showy,  handsome  half  hardy  evergreen. 

CAIB,  a  name  applied  to  many  plants  which  have  long, 
dender,  xeed-Iike  staUcs  or  stems,  as,  for  example,  the  sugar-cane, 
the  bamboo-caae  or  the  reed-cane.  From  the  use  as  walking- 
sticks  U>  which  many  of  these  [dants  have  been  applied,  the 
£aaK  '*  cane  "  is  improperly  given  to  sticks,  irrespective  of  the 
Mste  haok  which  they  are  derived.  Properly  it  should  be  re- 
itzicted  to  a  peculiar  daas  of  palms,  known  as  rattans,  included 
Oder  the  two  dosdy  allied  genera  Calamus  and  Daemonorops,  of 
vkkh  there  are  a  large  number  of  spedes.  The  plants  are  foimd 
«uidy  fTtmdrd  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
peh9>,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  India  and  Ceylon;  and  also 
Q.iTBtraha  and  Africa.  Thqr  were  described  by  GeorgEberhard 
Ksaipf  or  Rumi^iis  (x627-x7oa),  governor  of  Amboyna,  and 
utiwr  of  the  Hirharium  Amboyneiue  (6  vob.  folio,  Amsterdam, 
^'4<'i755)>  oader  the  name  of  Pahnijund,  as  inhabitants  of 
iaat  foTCsts  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  scarce  can  penetrate, 
^^tat  they  form  q»ny  bushes,  obstructing  the  passage  through 
tk  jungle.  The  slender  stems  rarely  exceed  an  indi  in  diameter 
^  ate  generally  much  smaller.  They  creep  or  trail  to  an 
eaonnoiis  kngth,  often  reaching  509  or  600  ft.,  and  support 
tenches  on  trees  or  bushes  by  recurved  spmes  borne  on  the 
itaik  or  back  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  or  by  stiff  hooks  replacing 
t]ie  upper  leaflets.  In  some  cases  the  midrib  is  elongated  beyond 
tb  leaflets  to  form  a  long  whip-like  structure,  bearing  recuzved 
^ofks  at  intervals.  The  natives,  in  preparing  the  canes  for  the 
Bsiket,  strq>  off  the  leaves  by  putting  the  cut  plant  through  a 
Mtck  made  in  a  tree.  The  canes  always  present  distinct  rings 
«t  the  jnctioQ  of  the  shfathing  leaves  with  the  stem.    Th^ 


assume  a  yellow  odour  as  they  dry;  and  those  imported  from 
Calcutta  have  a  i^ossy  surface,  while  the  produce  of  the  Eastern 
Archipdago  presents  a  dull  exterior. 

Canes,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  length,  strength  and 
flexibility,  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow.  Split  into  thin  strips 
they  are  twisted  to  form  ropes  and  ships'  cables,  an  application 
mentioned  by  Captain  Dampier  in  his  Voyages.  A  more  im- 
portant application,  however,  is  for  basket-work,  and  for  making 
chairs,  couches,  pillows,  &c.,  as  the  great  strength  and  durability 
of  thin  and  easily  prepared  strips  admit  of  such  artides  being 
made  at  once  airy,  strong  and  flexible.  Much  of  the  beautiful 
and  daborate  basket-work  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  made 
from  thin  strips  of  cane,  which  are  also  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
larger  works,  such  as  door-mats,  houses  and  sheds. 

A  very  laxge  trade  with  Western  countries  and  the  United 
States  is  carried  on  in  canes  and  rattans,  the  prindpal  centres 
of  the  trade  bdng  Batavia,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Penang  and 
Calcutta.  In  additi6n  to  the  varieties  used  for  walking-sticks, 
whip  and  umbrella  handles,  &c.,  the  common  rattans  are  in 
extensive  demand  for  basket-making,  the  seats  and  backs  of 
chairs,  the  ribs  of  cheap  umbrellas,  saddles  and  other  harness- 
work;  and  generally  for  purposes  where  their  strength  and 
flexibility  make  them  effident  substitutes  for  whalebone.  The 
walking-stick  "canes"  of  commerce  include  a  great  many 
varieties,  some  of  which,  however,  are  not  the  produce  of  trailing 
palntt.  The  well-known  Malacca  canes  are  obtained  from 
Calamus  Scipionumf  the  stems  of  which  are  much  stouter  than 
is  the  case  with  the  average  spedes  of  Calamus. 

CANBA,  or  Khania,  the  principal  seaport  and  since  1841 
the  capital  of  Crete,  findy  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  island,  about  as  m.  from  its  western  extremity,  on  the 
isthmus  of  the  Akrotiri  peninsula,  which  lies  between  the  Bay 
of  Canea  and  the  Bay  of  Suda  (latitude  35^  31'  N.,  longitude 
24^  x'  E.).  Surrounded  by  a  massive  Venetian  wall,  it  forms 
a  dosdy  btult,  irregular  and  overcrowded  town,  thougb  of  late 
years  a.  few  of  its  streets  have  been  widened.  The  ordinary 
houses  are  of  yrood;  but  the  more  important  buildings  are  of 
more  solid  materials.  The  Turks  have  a  number  of  mosques; 
there  are  Greek  churches  and  a  Jewish  synagogue;  an  old 
Venetian  structure  serves  as  a  military  hospital;  and  the 
prison  is  of  substantial  construction.  The  town  is  now  the 
principal  seat  of  government;  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  who 
is  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  at  Candia,  and  the  ofiiciai 
residence  of  the  European  consuls.  The  harbour,  formed  by 
an  andent  transverse  mole  nearly  1200  ft.  long,  and  protected 
by  a  lighthouse  and  a  fort,  would  admit  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage;  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  silt  up  until  it  shoals  off 
from  34  ft.  to  xo  or  even  8,  so  that  large  vessels  have  to  anchor 
about  4  or  5  m.  out.  The  prindpal  articles  of  trade  are  oil  and 
soap,  and  Uiere  is  a  pretty  extensive  manufacture  of  leather. 
The  fosse  is  laid  out  in  vegetable  gardens;  public  gardens  have 
been  constructed  outside  the  waUs;  and  artesian  wells  have 
been  bored  by  the  government.  To  the  east  of  the  town  a 
large  Arab  village  had  grown  up,  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  natives  of  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica,  who  acted  as  boatmen, 
porters  and  servants,  but  since  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment most  of  these  have  quitted  the  island;  while  about  a 
mile  off  on  the  rising  ground  is  the  village  of  Khalepa,  where 
the  consuls  and  merchants  reside.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  estimated  at  ao,ooo.  Canea  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  andenf  Cydonia,  a  dty  of  very  early  foundation  and  no  small 
importance.  During  the  Venetian  rule  it  was  one  of  the  strongest 
dties  in  the  island,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in 
1646,  several  years  before  the  capture  of  Candia.  In  X856  it 
suffered  from  an  earthquake.  The  ndghbouiing  plain  is  famous 
for  its  fruitfulness,  and  the  quince  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
Cydonia  from  the  town.    (See  also  Ckete.) 

CANE-FEKCINO  (the  Fr.  canne),  the  art  of  defending  oneself 
with  a  walking-stick.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  single-stick 
fencing  without  a  guard  for  the  hand,  with  the  important 
difference  that  in  cane-fendng  the  thrust  is  as  important  as 
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the  cut,  and  thus  canne  approaches  nearer  to  sabre-play. 

The  cuts  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  single-stick 

iq.v.),  but  they  are  generally  given  after  one  or  more  rapid 

preliminary  flourishes  (tnoulinels,  circles)  which  tht  li^tness 

of  the  stick  facilitates,  and  which  serve  to  perplex  and  disconcert 

an  assailant.    The  thrusts  are  similar  to  those  in  foil-play,  but 

are  often  carried  out  with  both  hands  grasping  the  stidc,  giving 

greater  force  and  enabling  it  to  be  used  at  very  dose  qxiarters. 

The  canes  used  in  French  fencing  schools  are  made  of  several 

kinds  of  tough  wood  and  are  about  3  ft.  long,  tapering  towards 

the  point.    As  very  severe  blows  are  exchanged,  masks,  gloves, 

padded  vests  and  shin-guards,  similar  to  those  used  in  football, 

are  worn. 

Sec  Georges  d'Amoric,  ^renck  Method  of  the  NobU  Art  of  Self- 
Defenu  (London.  1898);  J.  Charlemont,  LArt  de  la  Boxe  frattfatse 
etdela  Canne  (Paris,  1899). 

CANEPHORAE  (Gr.  x&ycor,  a  basket,  and  ^peiv,  to  carry), 
"  basket-bearers,"  the  title  given  of  old  to  Athenian  maidens  of 
noble  family,  annually  chosen  to  carry  on  their  heads  baskets 
with  sacrificial  implements  and  apj>aratus  at  the  Panathenaic 
and  other  festivals.  The  term  (also  in  the  form  Canephori)  is 
applied  in  architecture  to  figures  of  either  sex  csnVing  on 
their  heads  baskets,  containing  edibles  or  material  for  sacrifices. 
The  term  might  well  be  applied  to  the  Caryatide  figures  of  the 
Erechtheum.  Those  represented  in  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  carry  vases  on  their  shoulders. 

CANES  VENATICI  ("  The  Hounds,"  or  "  the  Greyhounds  "), 
in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  named 
by  Hevelius  in  1690,  who  compiled  it  from  the  stars  between 
the  older  asterisms  Ursa  Major,  Bofites  and  Coma  Berenices. 
Interesting  objects  in  this  portion  of  the  heavens  are:  the  famous 
spiral  nebula  first  described  by  Lord  Rosse;  a-Canum  Venati- 
corum,  a  double  star,  of  magnitudes  3  and  6;  this  star  was 
named  Cor  Caroli,  or  The  Heart  of  Charles  II.,  by  Edmund 
Hallcy,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  (161(^1694), 
the  court  physician;  a  cluster  of  stars  of  the  nth  magnitude 
and  fainter,  extremely  rich  in  variables,  of  the  900  stars  examined 
no  less  than  132  being  regularly  variable. 

CANGA-AR6UELLES,  JOS£  (1770-1843),  Spanish  statesman, 
was  bom  in  1770.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Spanish  resist- 
ance to  Napoleon  in  a  civil  capacity  and  was  an  energetic 
member  of  the  cortes  of  i8ia.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbon 
line  in  18 14,  Canga-Arguelles  was  sent  into  exile  in  the  province 
of  Valencia.  On  the  restoration  in  1820  of  the  constitution  of 
181 3,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance.  He  continued  at 
this  post  till  the  spring  of  1821,  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  sought  to  reform  the  finances 
of  Spain.  It  was  high  time;  for  the  annual  deficit  was  greater 
than  the  entire  revenue  itself,  and  landed  and  other  property 
was,  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  monopolized  by  the  priests. 
The  measures  he  proposed  had  been  only  partially  enforced, 
when  the  action  of  the  king  with  regard  to  the  ministry,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  obliged  him  to  resign.  Thereafter, 
as  a  member  of  the  Moderate  Liberal  party,  Canga-Arguelles 
advocated  constitutional  government  and  finanrtal  reform,  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in  1823,  when  he  fled  to 
England.  He  did  not  return  to  Spain  till  1829,  and  did  not 
again  appear  in  public  life,  being  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives 
at  Simancas.  He  died  in  1843.  Canga-Arguelles  is  the  author 
of  three  works:  ElemetUos  de  la  Ci^ncia  de  Hacienda  (Elements 
of  the  Science  of  Finance),  London,  i^2$\ ,  JHccionario  de 
Hacienda  (Dictionary  of  Finance),  London,  1827;  and  Obser- 
vaciones  sobre  la  guerra  de  la  Peninsula  (Observations  on  the 
Peninsular  War),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  his 
countrymen  had  taken  a  far  more  effective  part  in  the  national 
struggle  against  the  French  than  English  historians  were  willing 
to  admit. 

CANGAS  DB  ONfS,  or  Camgas,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Oviedo;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Sella,  in  a  fertile,  well-watered,  partly  wooded,  undulating 
region.  Pop.  (1900)  8537.  The  trade  pf  CaAgas  dc  Onfs  is  chiefly 
in  live-stock  and  coal  from  the  neighbouring  mines.    A  lAtin 


inscription  on  the  town-hall  records  the  fact  that  this  place 
was  the  residence  of  the  first  Spanish  kings  after  the  spread  of 
the  Moors  over  the  Peninsula.  Here  early  in  the  Sth  century 
lived  King  Pelayo,  who  started  the  Christian  reo>nquest  of 
Spain.  His  historic  cave  of  Covadonga  is  only  8  m.  distant 
(see  AsTuaiAs).  The  church  of  the  Assumption,  rebuilt  in  the 
X9th  century,  is  on  the  model  and  site  of  an  older  church  of  the 
middle  ages.  Near  Cangas  are  ruins  and  bridges  of  the  Roman 
period. 

CANGAS  DE  TINfiO,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  pro\*ince 
of  Oviedo,  and  on  the  river  Narcea.  Pop.  (1900)  22,743.  There 
is  no  railway  and  the  river  is  not  navigable^  but  a  good  road 
runs  through  Tin£o,  Grado  and  the  adjacent  coal-fields,  to  the 
ports  of  Cudillero  and  Avil^.  The  inhabitants  have  thus  ao 
easily  accessible  market  for  the  farm  produce  of  the  fertile  hQls 
round  Congas  de  Tin6o,  and  for  the  cloth,  leather,  pottery,  &c.. 
manufactured  in  the  town. 

CANGUE,  or  Gang,  the  European  name  for  the  Chinese  ^w 
or  Kea,  a  portable  pillory,  carried  by  offenders  convicted  of 
petty  offences.  It  ccnsists  of  a  square  wooden  collar  weighing 
from  30  to  60  R),  through  a  hole  in  which  the  victim's  head 
is  thrust.  It  fits  tight  to  the  neck  and  must  be  worn  day  and 
night  for  the  period  ordered.  The  offender  is  left  exposed  in 
the  street.  Over  the  parts  by  which  it  fastens  slips  of  paper 
bearing  the  mandarin's  seal  are  pasted  so  that  no  one  can  liberate 
the  condemned.  The  length  of  the  punishment  is  usually  from 
a  fortnight  to  a  month.  As  the  cangue  is  3  to  4  ft.  across  the 
convict  is  unable  to  feed  himself  or  to  lie  down,  and  thus,  unless 
fed  by  friends  or  passers-by,  often  starves  to  death.  As  in  the 
English  pillory,  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  his 
offence  are  inscribed  on  the  cangue. 

CANINA,  LUIOI  (i 795-1856),  Italian  archaeok>gist  and 
architect,  was  bom  at  C^asale  in  Piedmont.  He  became  professor 
of  architecture  at  Turin,  and  his  most  important  works  were 
the  excavation  of  Tusculum  in  1829  and  of  the  Appian  Way  in 
1848,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  number  of  works 
published  in  a  costly  form  by  his  patroness,  the  queen  of 
Sardinia. 

CANINI,  GIOVANNI  AGNOLO  (16x7-1666),  Italian  designer 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Rome.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino 
and  afterwards  of  Antonio  Barbalonga.  He  painted  some 
altar-pieces  at  Rome,  mduding  two  admired  pictures  for  the 
church  of  San  Martino  a'  Monti,  representing  the  martsrrdom 
of  St  Stephen  and  of  St  Bartholomew.  Having  accompanied 
Cardinal  Chigi  to  France,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  minister 
Cx>lbert  to  carry  into  execution  his  project  of  designing  from 
medals,  antique  gems  and  similar  sources  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity,  accompanied 
with  memoirs;  but  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  Canini  died  at  Rome.  The  work,  however,  was 
prosecuted  by  his  brother  Marcantonio,  who,  with  the  asaistanct 
of  Picard  and  Valet,  completed  and  published  it  in  1699,  under 
the  title  of  Iconograjia  di  do.  Ag.  Canini.  It  contains  150 
engravings.  A  reprint  in  Italian  and  French  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  173X. 

CANIS  MAJOR  ("  Great  Dog  "),  in  astronomy,  a  oonstdlation 
placed  south  of  the  Zodiac,  just  below  and  behind  the  beek  of 
Orion.  Cams  minora  the  "  little  dog,"  is  another  consteUatxoo, 
also  following  Orion  and  separated  from  Canis  major  by  the 
Milky  Way.  Both  these  constellations,  or  at  least  their  prindpal 
stars,  Sirius  in  the  Great  Dog  and  Procyon  in  the  Little  Dog, 
were  named  in  very  remote  times,  being  referred  to  as  the  "  dogs 
of  Orion  "  or  in  equivalent  terms.  Sirius  is  the  brightest  star 
in  the  heavens;  and  the  name  is  connected  with  the  adjectives 
aHpbs  and  adpuAt  scorching.  It  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  Arabic  Sir&j^  thus  meaning  the  "  glittering  one."  Hommel 
has  shown  that  Sirius  and  Procyon  were  "  the  two  Si^ray  ** 
or  glitterers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Sirius  is  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament.  By  some  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Hebrew 
maxearothf  the  Lucifer  of  the  Vulgate;  by  others  with  nuauhtk, 
the  dttodecim  signa  of  the  Vulgate;  while  Professor  M.  A.  Stern 
identifies  it  with  the  Hebrew  kimok,  which  is  rendered  variously 
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io  the  Vidsate  as  Arctnros,  Hyades  and  Pleiades.*  The  in- 
habituts  of  the  Euphrates  valley  included  both  constellations 
is  thar  steOar  system;  but  considerable  difficulty  is  encountered 
ia  the  allocation  of  the  Babylonian  names  to  the  dominant 
stzrs.  The  naine  kak-^Hf  which  occurs  on  many  tablets,  has 
been  determined  by  Epping  and  Strassmaier,  and  also  by 
Jeasea  and  Hommel,  as  equivalent  to  Sirius;  etymolopcally 
this  vord  meaia  '^dOg-star"  (or,  according  to  R.  Brown, 
Primiliae  OmsUUaUons,  "bow-star")-  On  the  other  hand, 
Kaisidi  or  Kak-si-sa,  meaning  the  "  Inder,"  has  been  identified 
by  Sayce  and  others  with  Sirius^  while  Hommel  regards  it  as 
Pmcyoo.  Tlie  question  b  mainly  phflological,  and  the  arguments 
sea  inooochisive.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  connexions 
vete  made  between  Kaksidi  and  the  weather,  which  have 
straag  affinities  with  the  ideas- e]q>res8ed  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Greeks.  Tar  example,  its  appearance  in  the  morning  with  the 
soa  heralded  the  "north  winds,?  the  ^pcot  hriaUu  or 
cpdUma  eUsiat,  the  strong  and  dangerous  north-westerly  winds 
ti  Greece  which  Mow  for  forty  days  from  the  rising  of  the  star; 
Sfuo,  when  Srius  appear^  misty  the  "locusts  devour." 
Sbas  also  appears  in  the  cosmogony  of  Zoroaster,  for  Plutarch 
Rcords  that  Ormuzd  appointed  this  star  to  be  a  guard  and 
Q^^eneer  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  Avesla  we  find  that  Tistrya 
(Srins)  is  "  the  bri^t  and  happy  star,  that  gives  happy  dwelling." 
Hlth  the  Egyptians  Sirius  asstmied  great  importance.  Appearing 
vith  the  SUB  when  the  Nile  was  rising,  Sirius  was  rcgaided  as  a 
JKnJd  of  the  waters  which  would  overspread  the  land,  renewing 
its  fertility  and  promising  good  harvests  for  the  coming  season. 
Hepfaacstion  records  that  from  its  aspect  the  rise  of  the  water 
vas  foretold,  and  the  Roman  historian  Florus  adds  that  the 
veatber  was  predicted  also.  Its  rising  marked  the  commence- 
oest  of  their  new  year,  the  annus  conarius  and  annus  cynUus 
«f  the  Romana.  It  was  the  star  of  Sept  or  Sothis,  and,  according 
to  one  myth,  was  identified  with  the  goddess  Hathor— the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  "  second  sun "  of  the 
hsavtns,  and  according  to  Maspero  {Dawn  of  Civilitatum^  1894) 
"  Sabik  and  Sopdit,  Orion  and  Sirius,  were  the  rulers  of  this 
Bysterious  world  of  night  and  stars." 

The  Greeks,  borrowing  most  of  their  astronomical  knowledge 
iroin  the  Babylonians,  held  similar  myths  and  ideas  as  to  the 
coostcflations  and  stars.  Sirius  was  named  Zcfpcor,  K^viw 
(Uie  dog)  and  rd  hgrpicm^  the  star;  and  its  heliacal  rising  was 
associated  with  the  coming  of  the  dry,  hot  and  sultry  season. 
Bcsiod  tells  us  that  "  Sirius  parches  head  and  knees";  Homer 
speaks  simHariy,  calling  it  Koxbr  9^/10,  the  evil  star,  and  the 
star  of  late  summer  (6r^^),  the  rainy  and  stormy  season. 
Piocyon  {JUfmbm)  was  so  named  because  it  rose  before  K^r. 
The  Euphiatean  myth  of  the  dogs  has  its  parallel  in  Greece, 
SiRos  being  the  hoimd  of  the  hunter  Orion,  and  as  recorded  by 
Antos  always  chasing  the  Hare;  Pindar  refers  to  the  chase 
o<  Plooae,  the  mother  of  the  Pleiads,  by  Orion  and  his  dogs. 
^^sflariy  Piocyon  became  Maera,  the  dog  of  Icarius,  when 
Bodtes  became  Icarius^  and  Virgo  his  dau^ter  Erigone. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  ideas.  They  named  the 
eoesteDation  Comr,  and  Sirius  was  known  as  Cams  also,  and 
as  CtfrnnnCsL  Procyon  became  AnUcaiwm  and  AnUcams,  but 
tboe  naiMs  did  not  come  into  general  use.  They  named  the 
bMtest  part  of  the  year  associated  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
S:r3S  the  Diu  caniculares,  a  phrase  which  has  survived  in  the 
aodem  expcesrion  "dog-days";  and  the  pestilences  which 
^  prevafled  occasioned  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  placate 
tkh  mimical  star.  Festus  narrates,  in  this  connexion,  the  sacri- 
&cas  of  red  dogs  at  the  feast  of  Floralia,  and  Ovid  of  a  dog 
9a  the  RohipiKa.  The  experience  of  the  ancient  Greeks  that 
Sriia  me  with  the  sun  as  the  latter  entered  Leo, ».«.  the  hottest 
^  of  the  year,  was  accepted  by  the  Romans  with  an  entire 
^'sregtrd  of  the  intervening  time  and  a  different  kttitude.  To 
qcote  St  Edward  Sherburne  (Sphere  of  ManUius,  1675), 
''The  greater  oart  of  the  Antients  assign  the  Dog  Star  rising 
to  the  time  01  the  Sun*s  first  entering  into  Leo,  or,  as  Pliny 
^oia,  33  days  after   the  summer  solstice,  as  Varro  39,  as 

'  See  C.  Schiaparem,  Astronomy  in  the  Old  Testanunt  (1905). 


Columella  30.*  ...  At  this  day  with  us,  according  to 
Vulgar  computation,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  said  Star 
is  in  a  manner  coincident  with  the  Feasts  of  St  Margaret 
(which  is  about  the  X3th  of  our  July)  and  St  Lawrence  (which 
falls  on  the  xoth  of  our  August)." 

Sirius  is  the  most  conspicuous  star  in  the  sky;  it  sends  to 
the  earth  eleven  times  as  much  light  as  Aldebaran,  the  imit 
standard  adopted  in  the  revised  Harvard  Photometry;  numeric- 
ally its  magnitude  is-x*6.  At  the  present  time  its  colour  is 
wMte  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  but  historical  records  show  that  this 
colour  has  not  always  prevailed.  Aratus  designated  it  woudXos, 
many  cdoured;  the  Aloandrian  Ptolemy  classified  it  with 
Aldebaran,  Antares  and  Betelgeuse  as  Mufifiois,  fiery  red; 
Seneca  describes  it  as  "redder  than  Mars".;  while,  in  the 
loth  century,  the  Arabian  Biruni  termed  it  "  shining  red." 
On  the  other  hand  Sufi,  who  also  fl6urished  in  the  xoth  century, 
pointedly  omits  it  from  his  list  of  coloured  stars.  The  question 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  T.  J.  J.  See,  who  shows 
that  Sirius  has  shone  white  for  the  last  xooo  to  X2oo  years.' 
The  parallax  has  been  determined  by  Sir  David  Gill  and  W.  L. 
Elkin  to  be  0*37";  it  is  therefore  distant  from  the  earth  over 
5  X  lo**  miles,  and  its  light  takes  8-6  years  to  traverse  the  inter- 
vening space.  If  the  sun  were  at  the  same.distance  Sirius  would 
outshine  it  30  times,  the  sun  appearing  as  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  has  a  large  proper  motion,  which  shows  recurrent 
undulations  having  a  50-year  period.  From  this  Bessel  surmised 
the  existence  of  a  satellite  or  companion,  for  which  C.  A.  F. 
Peters  and  A.  Auwers  computed  the  elements;  T.  H.  Safford 
determined  its  position  for  September  i86x;  and  on  the  3xst 
of  January  x863,  Alvan  G.  Chirk,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
telescopically  observed  it  as  a  barely  visible,  dxill  yellow  star 
of  the  9th  to  xoth  magnitude.  The  mean  distance  apart  is 
about  20  astronomical  units;  the  total  mass  of  the  pair  is  3-7 
times  the  mass  of  the  sun,  Sirius  itself  being  twice  as  massive 
as  its  companion,  and,  marvellously  enough,  forty  thousand 
times  as  bright  The  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  characterized  by 
prominent  absorption  lines  due  to  hydrogen,  the  metallic  lines 
being  weak;  other  stars  having  the  same  spectra  are  said 
to  be  of  the  "  Sirian  type."  Such  stars- .are  the  most  highly 
heated  (see  Stas). 

Fiocyon,  or  a  C^anis  tninoris,  is  a  star  of  the  and  magnitude, 
one-fifth  as  bright  as  Sirius,  or  numerically  0*47  when  compared 
with  Aldebaran.  It  is  more  distant  than  Sirius,  its  parallax 
being  0'33";  and  its  light  is  about  six  times  that  of  the  sun. 
Its  proper  motion  is  large,  X'ss^,  and  its  velocity  at  right  angles 
to  the  Une  of  sight  is  about  11  m.  per  second.  Its  proper  motion 
shows  large  irregularities,  pointing  to  a  relatively  massive  com- 
panion; this  satellite  was  discovered  on  the  X3th  of  November 
X896  by  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  with  the  great  Lick  telescope,  as  a 
star  of  the  X3th  magnitude.  Its  mass  is  equal  to  about  that 
of  the  sun,  but  its  light  is  only  one  twenty-thousandth. 

GANITZ,  raiBDRICH  RUDOLF  LUDWIO,  Freihekr  von 
(1654-X699),  German  poet  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Berlin 
on  the  a7th  of  November  x6S4.  He  attended  the  universities 
of  Leiden  and  Leipzig,  traveUed  in  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Holland,  and  on  his  rettim  was  appointed  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber (Kammerjunker)  to  the  elector  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  campaigns  in 
Pomerania  and  Sweden.  In  1680  he  became  councillor  of  lega- 
tion, and  he  was  employed  on  various  embassies.  In  1697  the 
elector  Frederick  IH.  made  him  a  privy  councillor,  and  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.  created  him  a  baron  of  the  Empire.  Having 
fallen  ill  on  an  embassy  to  the  Hague,  he  obtained  his  discharge 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1699.  Canitz's  poems  {Nehenstunden 
uniersckiedener  Gedichte),  which  did  not  appear  until  after  his 
death  (1700),  are  for  the  most  part  dry  aind  sQlted  imitations 
of  French  and  Latin  models,   but  they   formed  a   healthy 

*  For  other  values  of  the  interval  between  the  summer  solstice 
and  the  rising  of  Sirius,  see  Smith's  DicL  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities. 

'  See  Thomas  Barker,  PkU.  Trans.,  1760,  51.  p.  498,  for  quotations 
from  classical  authors;  also  T.  J.  J.  See,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics, 
vol.  xi.  p.  269. 
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contrast  to  the  coarseness  and.  bombast  of  the  later  Silesiaii 

poets. 

A  complete  edition  of  Canitz's  poems  was  published  by  U.  KOnig 
in  1737;  see  also  L.  Fulda»  Du  Gcgner  dor  wtoeiteu  schUsischen 
Schitle,  il.  {1&83). 

(DAHIZARES,  JOSti  DE  (x676~x75o),  Spanish  dramatist,  was 
bom  at  Madrid  on  the  4th  of  July  1676,  entered  the  army,  and 
retired  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1702  to  act  as  censor  of  the 
Madrid  theatres  and  steward  to  the  duke  of  Osuna.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  Caflizares  recast  a  play  by  Lope  de  Vega  under 
the  title  of  Las  Cuentas  dd  Gran  Capitdn^  and  he  speedily  became 
a  fashionable  plajrwright.  His  originality,  however,  is  slight, 
and  Ei  Ddmine  LucaSj  the  only  one  ^  his  pieces  that  is  still  read, 
is  an  adaptation  from  Lope  de  Vega.  Caflizares  produced  a 
version  of  Racine's  IpHgtnie  shortly  before  17x6,  and  is  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  Spanish  drama. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  September  X750,  at  Madrid. 

CAHNAE  (mod.  Canne),  an  ancient  village  of  Apulia,  near  the 
river  Aufidus,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank,  6  m. 
S.W.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  disastrous  defeat 
which  the  Romans  received  there  from  Hannibal  in  2x6  B.C. 
(see  Punic  Waks).  There  is  a  considerable  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  battle  took  place  on  the  right  or  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  In  later  times  the  place  became  a  muHuipiuntf  and  un- 
important Roman  remains  still  exist  upon  the  hill  known  as 
Monte  di  Canne.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  bishopric, 
but  was  destroyed  in  1276. 

See  O.  Schwab,  Das  Schlacktfeld  von  Canna  (Munich,  1898).  and 
authorities  under  Punic  Wars. 

CANNANORB,  or  Kananoke,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Malabar  district  of  Madras,  on  the  coast,  58  m.  N.  from  Calicut 
and  470  m.  by  rail  from  Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  27,811.  Cannanore 
belonged  to  the  Kalahasti  or  Chcrakal  rajas  till  the  invasion  of 
Malabar  by  Hyder  All.  In  1498  it  was  visited  by  Vasco  da 
Gama;  in  150X  a  Portuguese  factory  was  planted  here  by 
Cabral;  in  1502  da  Gama  made  a  treaty  with  the  raja,  and  in 
1505  a  fort  was  built.  In  x6s6  the  Dutch  effected  a  settlement 
and  built  the  present  fort,  which  they  sold  to  All  Raja  in  1771. 
In  1783  Cannanore  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  reigning 
princess  became  tributary  to  the  East  India  Company.  Here  is 
the  residence  of  the  Moplah  chief,  known  as  the  All  Raja,  who 
owns  most  of  the  Laccadive  Islands.  Cannanore  was  the  military 
headquarters  of  the  British  on  the  west  coast  until  1887. 

CANNES,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes,  on  the  Mediterranean,  19  m.  S.W.  of  Nice  and  120  m. 
£.  of  Marseilles  by  rail.  Pop.(i9o6)24,53x.  It  enjoys  a  southern 
exposure  on  a  seaward  slope,  and  is  defended  from  the  northern 
winds  by  ranges  of  hills.  Previous  to  1831,  when  it  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lord  Brougham,  it  mainly  consisted  of  the  old 
quarter  (named  Sucquet),  and  had  little  to  show  except  an 
ancient  castle,  and  a  church  on  the  top  of  Mont  Chevalier, 
dedicated  in  1603  to  Notre  Dame  du  Mont  Esp6rance;  but 
since  that  period  it  has  become  a  large  and  important  town, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  fashionable  winter  resorts  in  the 
south  of  France,  much  frequented  by  English  visitors,  the 
Americans  preferring  Nice.  The  neighbourhood  is  thickly  studded 
with  magnificent  villas,  which  are  solidly  built  of  a  stone  so  soft 
that  it  is  sawn  and  not  hewn.  There  is  an  excellent  quay,  and 
a  beautiful  promenade  runs  along  the  beach;  and  numerous 
sheltered  roads  stretch  up  the  valleys  amidst  groves  of  olive 
treks.  On  the  north  the  modem  town  climbs  up  to  Le  Cannet 
(2  m.)i  while  on  the  east  it  practically  extends  along  the  coast 
to  Goife  Jouan  (3}  m.),  where  Napoleon  landed  on  the  ist  of 
March  18x5,  on  his  return  from  Elba.  From  Caxmes  a  railway 
runs  north  in  12^  m.  to  Grasse.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  cemetery. 
In  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  latter  is  the  grave  of  Lord 
Brougham,  distinguished  by  a  massive  stone  cross  standing  on 
a  double  basement,  with  the  simple  inscription — "  Henricus 
Brougham,  Natus  UDccLXxvin.,  Decessit  icDCOCLxvm.";  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  lies  James,  fourth  duke  of  Monttose, 
who  died  December  x 8 74.    The  country  around  is  very  beautiful 


and  highly  fertile;  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  cultivated  like 

peach  trees  in  England,  while  olives,  almonds,  figs,  peaches, 

grapes  and  other  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance,  axKi,  along 

with  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  form  the  chief  exports  of  the 

towiL    Essences  of  various  kinds  are  manufactured,  and  flowen 

are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  perfumers.    The  climate  oi 

Cannes  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  variety  of  opcnioa, 

— the  preponderan<»  being,  however,  in  its  favour.    According 

to  Dr  de  Valcourt,  it  is  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  elevation 

and  regularity  of  the  temperature  during  the  height  of  the  day, 

the  deamess  of  the  atmosphere  and  abundance  of  light,  the 

rarity  of  rain  and  the  absence  of  fogs. 

Cannes  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  earlier  history 

is  very  obscure.    It  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 

8th  and  the  xoth  centuries;  but  it  was  afterwards  rcpeopled 

by  a  colony  from  Genoa.    Opposite  the  town  is  the  island  of 

Ste  Marguerite  (one  of  the  L6rins) ,  in  the  dtadel  of  which  the  Man 

with  the  Iron  Mask  was  confined  from  1686  to  1698,  and  whkb 

acquired  notoriety  as  the  prison  whence  Marshal  Bazaine  escaped 

in  August  X874.    On  the  other  chief  island  (St  Honorat)  of  the 

L^rins  is  the  famous  monastery  (sth  century  tox788),  inooimexion 

with  which  grew  up  the  school  of  L^rins,  which  had  a  vide 

influence  upon  piety  and  literature  in  the  sth  and  6ih  centuries. 
See  L.  Alliec,  Hisknre  du  monastire  de  Urins  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1862) : 
and  Les  ties  de  Urins,  Cannes,  et  les  rivates  enoironnanis  (Paris.  1 86o'i ; 
Cartulaire  du  nutnaslhe  de  ZJrins  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1883  and  1905) :  ds 
Valcourt,  Cannes  and  its  Climate  (London.  1873) !  Joanne,  special 
Guide  to  Cannes;  J.  R.  Green,  essay  on  Cannes  and  St  Honorat. 
in  the  first  scries  of  his  Stray  Studtes  (ist  ed.,  1876);  A.  Cooper- 
Marsdin,  The  School  of  Urins  (Rochester,  1905).      (W.  A.  B.  C) 

CANNIBALISM,  the  eating  of  human  flesh  by  men  (from  a 
Latinized  form  of  Carib,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  South  America, 
formerly  found  also  in  the  West  Indies),  also  called  **  anthro- 
pophagy "(Gr.  ivOptoKCSf  man,  and  ^a7eiy,  to  eat).  £\'idence 
has  hccn  adduced  from  some  of  the  pala«>lithic  cave-dweUin^ 
in  France  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  practised  caxmibalism, 
at  least  occasionally.  From  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  others  we 
hear  of  peoples  like  the  Scythian  Massagetae,  a  nomad  race 
north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  killed  old  people  and  ate 
them.  In  the  middle  ages  reports,  some  of  them  probably  un- 
trustworthy, by  Marco  Polo  and  others,  attributed  caxmibalism 
to  the  wild  tribes  of  China,  the  Tibetans,  &c  In  our  own  da}-} 
caimibalism  prevails,  or  prevailed  until  recently,  over  a  great  part 
of  West  and  Central  Africa,  New  Guinea,  Melanesia  (espcdall}' 
Fiji)  and  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  the  Polynesian  Islands 
were  great  centres  of  the  practice.  It  is  extensively  practised 
by  the  Blattas  of  Sumatra  and  in  other  East  Indian  islands  and 
in  South  America;  in  earlier  days  it  was  a  common  feature  of 
Indian  wars  in  North  America.  Sporadic  cannibalism  occurs 
among  more  dvilized  peoples  as  a  restilt  of  necessity  or  as  a 
manifestation  of  disease  (see  Lycanthropy). 

Classification. — Cannibalistic  practices  may  be  dasufied  from 
two  points  of  view:  (x)  the  motives  of  the  act;  (3)  the  cere- 
monial regulations.  A  third  division  of  subordinate  importance 
is  also  possible,  if  we  consider  whether  the  victims  are  actuiHy 
killed  for  food  or  whether  only  such  are  eaten  as  have  met  thdr 
death  in  battle  or  other  ways. 

X.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view  the  term  caimibali^xn 
groups  together  a  number  of  customs,  whose  only  bond  of  union 
is  that  they  all  involve  eating  of  human  flesh,  (a)  Food  canra- 
balism,  where  the  object  is  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  may  occur 
sporadically  as  a  result  of  real  necessity  or  may  be  kept  up  for 
the  simple  gratification  of  a  taste  for  human  flesh  in  the  absence 
of  any  lack  of  food  in  general  or  even  of  animal  food,  (i.)  Canni- 
balism from  necessity  is  found  not  only  among  the  lower  races, 
such  as  the  Fuegtaius  or  Red  Indian  tribes,  but  also  anoong 
civilized  races,  as  the  records  of  sieges  and  shipwrecks  show, 
(ii.)  Simple  food  cannibalism  is  common  In  Africa;  the  Niam- 
Niam  and  Monbuttu  carry  on  wars  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
human  flesh;  in  West  Africa  human  flesh  could  formerly  be 
seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  like  any  other  article  of 
commerce;  and  among  some  tribes  it  is  the  practice  to  sell  the 
corpses  of  dead  idatives  for  consumption  as  food,    {fy  la 
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CBiioiB  GDBtrast  to  this  latter  custom  is  the  practice  of  devouring 
dead  bntfoit  as  the  most  Te:q>ectfui  method  of  disposing  of  their 
reiaaio&  In  a  small  number  of  cases  this  practice  is  combined 
with  the  custom  of  killing  the  old  and  sick,  but  in  the  great 
sapdtf  of  peoples  it  is  simply  a  form  of  burial;  it  seems  to 
prevail  ia  most  parts  of  Australia,  many  parts  of  Melanesia, 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  less  frequently  in  other  parts 
ef  the  mid.  To  this  group  belong  the  customs  described  by 
Herodotus;  «e  may  perhaps  regard  as  a  variant  form  the  custom 
cfusiagtheskuilofadeadmanasadrinking-cup.  This  practice 
ts  widely  found,  and  the  sutement  of  Herodotus  that  the  skull 
VIS  set  in  gold  and  preserved  by  the  Issedones  may  point  in 
(iiis  directioQ;  from  the  account  given  of  the  Tibetans  some 
seven  hundred  years  ago  by  William  of  Ruysbruck  (Rubruquis) 
it  ippcars  that  they  had  given  up  cannibalism  but  still  preserved 
the  use  of  the  skull  as  a  drinking  vessel.  Another  modification 
of  an  original  ritual  cannibalism  is  the  custom  of  drinking  the 
tsbcs  of  the  dead,  which  is  practised  by  some  African  and  South 
Anericui  tribes.  Tlie  custom  of  holding  burial  feasts  has  also 
been  traced  to  the  same  origin.  More  incomprehensible  to  the 
Earc^xan  than  any  other  form  of  cannibalism  is  the  custom  of 
partaking  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  as  they  run  down  from 
the  body.  The  Australians  smoke-dry  the  bodies  of  tribesmen; 
here,  too,  it  is  the  custom  to  consume  the  portions  of  the  body 
vhkfa  are  rendered  liquid  by  the  heat,  (c)  The  ritual  cannibal- 
ba  just  mentioned  shades  over  into  and  may  have  been  originally 
doired  from  magical  cannibalism,  of  which  three  sub-spedes 
may  be  distinguished,  (i.)  Savages  are  acctistomed,  on  the  one 
bod,  to  abstain  from  certain  foods  in  order  that  they  may  not 
acquire  certain  qualities;  on  the  other  hand  other  foods  are 
ainfy  desired  in  order  that  they  may  by  paruking  of  the  flesh 
alio  come  to  partake  of  the  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities  of 
the  man  or  animal  from  which  the  meat  is  derived;  thus,  after 
die  birth  of  a  child,  especially  the  first-bom,  the  parents  are 
&eqacntly  forbidden  the  flesh  of  sIow-mAving  animals,  because 
that  would  prevent  the  child  from  learning  to  walk;  conversely, 
eating  the  Iwart  of  a  lion  is  recommended  for  a  warrior  to  make 
him  biavc;  from  this  point  of  view  therefore  we  readily  imder- 
suod  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  eating  of  those  slain  in 
battle,  both  friends  and  foes,  (ii.)  We  may  term  protective  an 
entireijr  different  kind  of  magical  cannibalism,  which  consists  in 
the  omsumption  of  a  small  portion  of  the  body  of  a  murdered 
Ban,  in  order  that  his  ghost  may  not  trouble  the  murderer; 
acoofding  to  Hans  EgMe,  the  Eskimo,  when  they  kill  a  witch, 
eat  a  portion  of  her  heart,  that  she  may  not  haunt  them,  (iii.) 
The  ptactice  is  also  said  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  relatives 
cf  the  murdeicd  man  to  lose  heart  or  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  the  right  of  revenge;  in  this  case  it  may  be  brought 
isto  relation  with  the  ceremony  of  the  blood  covenant  in  one  of 
thz  forms  of  which  the  parties  drink  each  other's  blood;  or,  it 
vuy  point  to  a  reminiscenoe  of  a  ritual  eating  of  the  dead  kins- 
oaa.  The  late  survival  of  diis  idea  in  Europe  is  attested  by  its 
ffieatioQ  by  Dante  in  the  Purgatoric,  (d)  The  custom  of  eating 
Und  offered  to  the  gods  is  widespread,  and  we  may  trace  to 
tSsis  oripn  Mexican  cannibalism,  perhaps,  too,  that  of  Fiji.  The 
Aacc  wordiip  of  the  god  of  waf ,  Huitzilopochtli,  led  to  the 
ttcrifice  of  prisoners,  and  the  custom  of  sacrifice  to  their  frequent 
«axs.  The  priest  took  out  the  heart,  offered  it  to  the  sun,  and 
tha  went  through  the  ceremonies  of  feeding  the  idol  with  the 
heart  and  blood;  finally  the  bodies  of  tlie  victims  were  consumed 
b?  the  woishippers.  (e)  We  reach  an  entirely  different  set  of 
aotivcs  in  penal  and  revenge  cannibalism.  For  the  origin  of 
theK  ideas  we  may  perhi^w  look  to  that  of  protective  magic, 
^eait  with  above;  but  it  seems  posnble  that  there  is  also  some 
idea  of  inflnrndng  the  lot  of  the  criminal  in  a  future  life;  it 
■ay  be  noted  that  the  whde  of  the  body  is  seldom  eaten  in 
protective  cannibalism;  among  the  Battas,  however,  the 
criminal^  and  in  parts  of  Africa  the  dd>tor,  are  entirely  consumed. 
Other  esses,  eapedally  where  the  victim  is  an  enemy,  may  be  due 
to  nere  fioDiy  aiid  bravado.  (/)  In  the  west  of  North  America  a 
{Kcniiar  kind  of  cannibalism  is  found,  which  is  confined  to  a 
OTtain  body  of  magirian$  termed  "  Haznetzen  ^  and  ft  P^CCSsaiy 


condition  of  admission  to  their  order.  Another  kind  of  Initiatory 
cannibalism  prevailed  in  the  south  of  Australia,  where  a  magician 
had  to  eat  a  portion  of  a  child's  body  before  he  was  admitted. 
The  meaning  of  these  ceremonials  is  not  clear. 

a.  Most  kinds  of  cannibalism  are  hedged  round  with  ceremonial 
regulations.  Certain  tribes,  as  we  have  seen  above,  go  to  war 
to  provide  human  flesh;  in  other  cases  it  is  only  the  nearest 
relatives  who  may  not  partake  of  a  body;  in  other  cases  again 
it  is  precisely  the  nearest  relatives  on  whom  the  duty  falls.  A 
curiotis  regulation  in  south-east  New  Guinea  prescribes  that  the 
killer  of  the  victim  shall  not  partake  in  the  feast;  in  some  cases 
the  whole  of  the  dan  to  which  belonged  the  man  for  whom 
revenge  is  taken  abstains  also;  in  other  cases  this  clan,  together 
with  any  others  of  the  same  intermarrying  group,  takes  part  In 
the  feast  to  the  exdusion  of  (a)  the  clan  or  group  with  which 
they  intermarry  and  (6)  all  outside  clans.  Some  peoples  forbid 
women  to  eat  human  flesh;  in  others  certain  classes,  as  the 
Muri  of  the  Bambala,  a  tribe  in  the  Kassai,  may  be  forbidden  to 
eat  it.  In  Mindaiuio  the  only  person  who  might  eat  of  a  slain 
enemy  was  the  priest  who  led  the  warriors,  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  escape  this  duty.  In  Grand  Bassam  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  a  festival  at  the  foundation  of  a  new  villas  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  of  the  human  victim.  But  the  variations  are  too 
numerous  for  any  general  account  to  be  given  of  ceremonial 
limitations.  S.  R.  Stdnmetz  has  proposed  a  division  into  endo- 
and  ezo-cannibalism;  but  these  divisions  are  frequently  of 
minor  importance,  and  he  has  failed  to  define  satisfactorily  the 
limits  of  the  groups  on  which  his  classification  is  based. 

Origin. — ^It  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  say  how  canni- 
balism originated;  in  fact  the  multiplidty  of  forms  and  the 
diversity  of  ceremonial  rules — some  prescribing  that  tribesmen 
shall  on  no  account  be  eaten,  others  that  the  bodies  of  none  but 
tribesmen  shall  provide  the  meal  of  human  flesh — ^point  to  a 
multiple  origin.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  various  forms 
of  endo<annibalism  (eating  of  tribesmen)  spring  from  an  original 
practice  of  food  cannibalism  which  the  human  race  has  in  common 
with  many  animals'^  but  this  leaves  unexplained  inter  alia  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  partidpation  in  the  funeral  meal  to  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man;  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to 
argue  that  the  magical  ideas  now  associated  with  cannibalism 
are  of  later.growth.  Against  the  view  put  forward  by  Stdnmetz 
it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  other  instances  of  magical  foods, 
such  as  the  eating  of  a  lion's  heart,  which  do  not  point  to  an 
original  custom  of  eating  the  animal  as  food.  We  shall  probably 
be  justified  in  referring  all  forms  of  endo-cannibalism  to  a  ritual 
origin;  otherwise  the  limitation  is  inexplicable;  on  the  other 
hand  exo-cannibalism,  in  some  of  its  form?,  and  much  of  the 
extension  of  endo-cannibalism  must  be  referred  to  a  desire  for 
human  flesh,  grown  into  a  passion. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY. — ^Steinmetz,  in  Mitt.  Anthrop.  Ces.  Wien^  N.F. 
xvi.;  Andree,  Dit  Anthropophagie;  Bcrgmann,  Die  Verbreitung 
der  Anlkrofophagie;  Schneider,  Dte  Naturvolker,  i.  121-300;  Schafif- 
hauaen,  AnthroptUo^iche  Studien,  Internat.  Archiv  iii.  69-73; 
xii.  78;  E.  S.  Hartland,  Legend  of  Perseus,  vol.  ii.;  Dictionnatre 
des  sci.  mid..  s.v.'  "  Anthropophagie  " ;  Dr  Seligmann  in  Reports  oj 
the  Cook-Daniels  Expedition  to  New  Guinea.  (N.  W.  T.) 

CANNING,  CHARLES  JOHN,  Eakl  (1813-1863),  English  sUtes- 
man,  governor-general  of  India  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  was 
the  youngest  child  of  George  Canning,  and  was  bom  at  Brompton, 
near  London,  on  the  14th  of  December  1813.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1833,  as 
first  class  in  classics  and  second  class  in  mathematics.  In  1836 
he  entered  parliament,  being  returned  as  member  for  the  town 
of  Warwick  in  the  Conservative  interest.  He  did  not,  however, 
sit  long  in  the  House  of  Commons;  for,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  In  1837,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  which  had  been 
conferred  on  her  with  remainder  to  her  only  surviving  son, 
and  as  Viscount  Canning  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  first  offidal  appointment  was  that  of  under-secretary  of 
state  tot  fordgn  affairs,  in  the  administration  formed  by  Six 
Robert  Fed  in  1841 — ^his  chief  being  the  eari  of  Aberdeen. 
This  post  he  held  till  January  1846;  and  from  January  to  Jtily 
of  that  year,  ^dien  the  Peel  administration  was  broken  up, 
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Lord  Canning  filled  the  post  of  commissioner  of  woods  and 
forests.  He  declined  to  accept  ofiice  under  the  earl  of  Derby; 
but  on  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry  under  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen  in  January  1853,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
postmaster-general.  In  this  office  he  showed  not  only  a  large 
capacity  for  hard  work,  but  also  general  administrative  ability 
and  much  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  He  retained 
his  post  under  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry  until  July  1855, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  a 
vacancy  in  the  govemor>generalship  of  India,  he  was  selected 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  succeed  to  that  great  position.  This 
appointment  appears  to  have  been  made  rather  on  the  ground 
of  his  father's'  great  services  than  from  any  proof  as  yet  given 
of  special  personal  fitness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Canning.  The  new 
governor  sailed  from  England  in  December  1855,  <ind  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  India  at  the  close  of  February 
1856.  His  strong  common  sense  and  sound  practical  judgment 
led  him  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  native 
princes,  and  to  promote  measures  tending  to  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  following  his  accession  to  office  the  deep-seated 
discontent  of  the  people  broke  out  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  (^.v.). 
Fears  were  entertained,  and  even  the  friends  of  the  viceroy 
to  some  extent  shared  them,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  crisis. 
But  the  fears  proved  groundless.  He  had  a  dear  eye  for  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  a  calm  judgment,  and  a  prompt,  swift 
hand  to  do  what  was  really  necessary.  By  the  union  of  great 
moral  qualities  with  high,  though  not  the  highest,  intellectual 
faculties,  he  carried  the  Indian  empire  safely  through  the  stress 
of  the  storm,  and,  what  was  perhaps  a  harder  task  still,  he  dealt 
wisely  with  the  enormous  difficulties  arising  at  the  close  of  such 
a  war,  established  a  more  liberal  policy  and  a  sounder  financial 
system,  and  left  the  people  more  contented  than  they  were 
before.  The  name  of  "  Clemency  Canning,"  which  was  applied 
to  him  during  the  heated  animosities  of  the  moment,  has  since 
become  a  title  of  honour. 

While  rebellion  was  raging  in  Oudh  he  iaautd  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  lands  of  the  province  forfeited;  and  this  step 
gave  rise  to  much  angry  controversy.  A  "  secret  despatch," 
couched  in  arrogant  and  offensive  terms,  was  addressed  to 
the  viceroy  by  Lord  EUenborough,  then'a  member  of  the  Derby 
administration,  which  would  have  justified  the  viceroy  in 
immediately  resigning.  But  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  he 
continued  at  his  post;  and  ere  long  the  general  condemnation 
of  the' despatch  was  so  strong  that  the  writer  felt  it  necessary 
to  retire  from  office.  Lord  Canning  replied  to  the  despatch, 
calmly  and  in  a  statesman-like  manner  explaining  and  vindi- 
cating his  censured  policy.  In  April  1859  he  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  his  great  services  during  the 
mutiny.  He  was  also  made  an  extra  civil  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  By  the  strain  of  anxiety  and  hard 
work  his  health  and  strength  were  seriously  impaired,  while 
the  death  of  his  wife  was  also  a  great  shock  to  him;  in  the 
hope  that  rest  in  his  native  land  might  restore  him,  he  left 
India,  reaching  England  in  April  1862.  But  it  was  too  late. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  17th  of  June  following.  About  a 
month  before  his  death  he  was  created  K.G.  As  he  died  without 
issue  the  title  became  extinct 

Sec  Sir  H.  S.  Cunningham,  Earl  Canning  ("  Rulers  of  India"  series), 
1891 ;  and  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  The  Story  of  TvfO  Noble  Lives  (1893). 

CANNING,  GEORGE  (1770-1837),  British  statesman,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  x  ith  of  April  1770.  The  family  was  of  English 
origin  and  had  been  settled  at  Bishop's  Canynge  in  Wiltshire^ 
In  16 18  a  George  Canning,  son  of  Richard  Canning  of  Foxcote  in 
Warwickshire,  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Garvagh  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  from  King  James  I.  The  father  of  the 
statesman,  also  named  George,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  Stratford 
Canning,  of  Garvagh.  He  quarrelled  with  and  was  disowned  by 
his  family.  He  came  to  London  and  led  a  struggling  life,  partly 
in  trade  and  partly  in  literature.  In  May  1768  he  married  Mary 
Annie  CosteUo,  and  he  died  on  the  nth  of  April  2771,  exactly 


one  year  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  Mrs  Canning,  who  was  kit 
destitute,  received  no  help  from  her  husband's  family,  and  went 
on  the  stage,  where  she  was  not  successful.  She  married  a  dis- 
solute and  brutal  actor  of  the  name  of  Reddish.  Her  son  owed 
his  escape  from  the  miseries  of  her  household  to  another  member 
of  the  company,  Moody,  who  wrote  to  Mr  Stratford  Canning,  a 
merchant  in  London  and  younger  brother  of  the  elder  George 
Canning.  Moody  represented  to  Mr  Stratford  Canning  that  the 
boy,  although  full  of  promise,  was  on  the  high  road  to  the  gaUoits 
under  the  evil  influence  of  Reddish.  Mr  Stratford  Canning 
exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  his  nephew.  An  estate  of  the  value 
of  £300  a  year  was  settled  on  the  boy,  and  he  was  sent  in  succes- 
sion to  a  private  school  at  Hyde  Abbey  near  Winchester,  to 
Eton  in  1781,  and  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  17S7.  After 
leaving  Eton  and  before  going  to  Oxford,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  Eton  he  edited  the  school  magazioc. 
The  Microcosm,  and  at  Oxford  he  took  the  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  debating  society.  He  made  many  friends,  and  Us 
reputation  was  already  so  high  that  Sheridan  referred  to  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  rising  hope  of  the  Whigs.  Accordicg 
to  Lord  Holland,  he  had  been  noted  at  Oxford  as  a  furious 
Jacobin  and  hater  of  the  aristocracy.  In  1 793  he  came  to  London 
to  read  for  the  bar.  He  had  taken  his  B. A.  in  1 79 1  and  proceeded 
M.A.  on  the  6th  of  July  1794. 

Soon  after  coming  to  London  he  became  acquainted  with  Pitt 
in  some  uncertain  way.  The  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  for  which 
Lord  Holland  says  he  was  noted  at  Oxford,  would  Batvrally 
deter  an  ambitiotis  young  man  with  his  way  to  make  in  ti« 
world,  and  with  no  fixed  principles,  from  attaching  his  fortune 
to  the  Whigs.  Canning  had  the  glaring  examples  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan  himself  to  show  him  that  the  great  "revolutioD 
families  " — Cavendishes,  Rtissells,  Bentincka — who  controlled 
the  Whig  party,  woiild  never  allow  any  man,  however  able,  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  connexion,  to  rise  to  the  first  rank.  He 
therefore  took  his  place  among  the  followers  of  Pitt.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  note  that  he  always  regarded  Pitt  with 
strong  persoiuil  afifection,  and  that  he  may  very  naturally  have 
been  influenced,  as  multitudes  of  other  Englishmen  were,  by 
the  rapid  devdopment  of  the  French  Revolution  from  a  reform- 
ing to  an  aggressive  and  conquering  force.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Lord  Boringdon  (John  Parker,  afterwards  earl  of  Morle>'), 
dated  the  13th  of  December  1793,  he  explicitly  states  that  this 
was  the  case.  Enlightened  self-interest  was  doubtless  combined 
with  honest  conviction  in  ranking  him  among  the  followers  cf 
Pitt.  By  the  help  of  the  prime  minister  he  entered  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Newtown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  July  1793. 
His  maiden  speech,  on  the  subvention  to  the  king  of  Sardima, 
was  made  on  the  31st  of  January  1794.  It  is  by  some  said  to 
have  been  a  failure,  but  he  satisfied  himself,  and  he  soon  estab- 
lished his  place  as  the  most  brilliant  speaker  on  the  minisUriaJ 
side.  It  may  be  most  conveniently  noted  here,  that  his  political 
patrons  exerted  themselves  to  provide  for  his  private  as  well 
as  his  official  prosperity.  Their  favour  helped  him  to  make  a 
lucrative  marriage  with  Miss  Joan  Scot^,  who  had  a  fortune  ol 
£100,000,  on  the  8th  of  July  1800.  The  marriage  was  a  very 
happy  one,  though  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  was  worn  away  in  the 
expenses  of  public  and  social  life.  Mrs  Canning,  who  survived 
her  husband  for  ten  years,  was  created  a  viscountess  in  183S. 
Four  children  were  bom  of  the  marriage — a  son  who  died  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  was  lamented  by  him  in  very  touching 
verse;  another  a  captain  in  the  navy,  drowned  at  Itladeixa  in 
1837;  a  third  son,  Charles  iq.v.),  afterwards  created  Earl 
Canning;  and  a  daughter  Harriet,  who  married  the  manjuess  of 
Clanricarde  in  1835. 

The  public  life  of  Canning  may  be  divided  into  four  stages. 
From  1793  to  x8oi  he  was  the  devoted  follower  of  Pitt,  was  in 
minor  though  important  office,  and  was  the  wittiest  of.  the 
defenders  of  the  ministry  in  parliament  and  in  the  press.  From 
1 801  to  1809  he  was  partly  in  opposition,  partly  in  office,  fi^tiag 
for  tht  foremost  place.  Between  1809  and  1833  there  was  a 
period  of  comparative  eclipse,  during  which  he  was  indeed  at 
times  in  office,  but  in  lesser  places  than  he  would  have  been 
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pRpved  to  accept  between  1804  and  i8bg,  and  was  regarded 
«ith  general  distrust  From  xSzs  till  his  death  in  1827  he  was 
tfas  BMst  powerful  mfluence  in  English,  and  one  of  the  most 
poverfol  in  European,  politics. 

In  the  spring  of  1796  he  was  appointed  under-secretary  for 
tlie  fordgn  office,  and  in  the  electi<Hi  of  that  year  he  was 
rttTmed  for  Wendover.  He  was  also  appointed  receiver-general 
of  the  sKcnation  o£ke,  a  sinecure  post  which  brought  him 
{roo  A  year.  His  position  as  under-secretary  brought  him  into 
dose  reiatioos  with  Pitt  and  the  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Grenville 
(ft.).  During  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Lille  ( x  797),  Canning 
v£s  actively  concerned  in  the  devices  which  were  employed  by 
IStt  sad  Grenville  to  keep  the  real  character  of  the  discussion 
seaeC  from  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  Ginning  had  a  taste 
kr  mystery  and  disguises,  which  he  had  shovm  at  Oxford,  and 
•hkh  did  much  to  gain  him  his  unfortunate  reputation  for 
thckery.  From  the  30th  of  November  1797,  till  the  9th  of  July 
179S,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  and  was  certainly  the  most 
«itty  of  the  omtributors  to  the  Anii- Jacobin,  a  weekly  paper 
suited  to  ridicule  the  frothy  philanthropic  and  eleutheromaniac 
not  of  the  French  republicans,  and  to  denounce  their  brutal 
tipadty  and  crudty.  B ut  Canning's  position  as  under-secretary 
«u  act  whoHy  pleasant  to  him.  He  disliked  his  immediate  chief 
CrraviOe,  one  of  the  Whigs  who  joined  Pitt,  and  a  man  of 
tbmm^y  Whiggish  aristocratic  insolence.  In  1799  he  left  the 
ionign  office  and  was  named  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
for  lodia,  and  in  1800  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces,  a  post  which 
he  bdd  tin  the  retirement  of  Pitt  in  1801. 

During  these  years  of  subordinate  activity  Canning  had 
estibiished  his  position  as  an  orator  and  a  wit.  His  oratory 
ca£oot  be  estimated  with  absolute  confidence.  Speeches  were 
then  badly  rqported.  The  text  of  his  own,  published  by  Therry 
(6  volnmes,  London,  x8a8),  were  revised  by  himself,  and  not  for 
tlie  better.  Tliough  his  favourite  author  was  Dryden,  whose 
prase  is  uniformly  manly  and.  simple,  and  though  he  had  a  keen 
eye  Ux  faults  of  taste  in  the  style  of  others.  Canning  had  himself 
I  Waning  to  preciosity  and  tinseL  His  wit  was,  and  remains, 
above  all  question,  in  public  life  it  did  him  some  harm  in  the 
c^oa  of  serious  pei^le,  who  could  not  believe  that  so  jocose 
t  politician  had  solid  capacity.  It  exasperated  opponents,  some 
of  vhom,  notably  Peter  Pindar  (see  Wolcot,  John),  retaliated 
b>  brutal  personalities.  Canning  was  constantly  reminded  that 
hii  mother  was  a  strolling  actress,  and  was  accused  of  foisting 
bi$  pauper  family  on  the  public  funds.  The  acctisation  was 
perfectly  untrue,  but  this  style  of  political  controversy  was 
cccooa,  and  was  adopted  by  Caxming.  He  put  himself  on  a 
^^^  with  Peter  Pindar  when  he  assailed  Pitt's  successor 
Addington  (see  Sdmouth,  Viscount)  on  the  groimd  that  he 
*i&  the  son  of  a  doctor. 

^Itile  out  of  office  with  Pitt,  Canning  proved  a  somewhat 
iasnbordinate  follower.  The  snobbery  and  malignity  of  his 
iiucks  on  Addington  roused  considerable  feding  against  him, 
■^  his  attempts  to  act  as  a  political  go-between  in  ministerial 
UTugements  were  imfortimate.  On  the  formation  of  Pitt's 
feooivd  ministry  he  took  the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  on  the 
inh  of  May  1804.  In  office  he  continued  to  be  insubordinate, 
«2Ki  committed  mistakes  which  got  him  into  bad  odour  as  un- 
trjstworthy.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lord  Hawkesbury 
!Ke  Li>TapoOL,  Earls  op)  to  join  in  a  scheme  for  turning  an  old 
friend  out  of  the  India  Office.  Though  his  relations  with  Pitt 
^i^pa  to  be  somewhat  strained  towards  the  end,  he  left  office  on 
tbe  Dinister's  death  on  the  aist  of  Jantiary  1806. 

Caimisg,  ndx)  delivered  the  eulogy  of  Pitt  in  the  House  of 
CdasMms  on  the  3iti  of  February,  refused  to  take  office  in  Fox's 
c^tiy  of  "  all  the  talents."  Attempts  were  made  to  secure 
^,  and  he  was  offered  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^^^^  the  f tq;)efvision  of  Fox,  an  absurd  proposal  which  he  had 
tbe  good  icnse  to  decline.  After  the  death  of  Fox,  and  the 
^<>°>isial  by  the  king  of  Lord  Grenville's  ministry,  he  joined  the 
^^^soistration  of  the  duke  of  Portland  as  secretary  of  state  for 
i<K6sa  afiairs.  He  held  the  office  from  the  3Sth  of  March  1807 
^  the  9th  of  Sq>tember  1809.    During  these  two  years  he  had  a 


large  share  in  the  vigorous  policy  which  defeated  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  the  seisure  of  the  Daixish  fleet. 
As  foreign  secretary  it  fell  to  him  to  defend  the  ministry  when  it 
was  attacked  in  parliament.  He  refused  to  tell  how  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  secret  articles,  and  the  msrstery  has  never 
been  fully  solved.  He  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  yet  his  tenure  of  office  ended  in  resignation 
in  circumstances  which  left  him  under  deep  discredit  He  be^ 
came  entangled  in  what  can  only  be  called  two  intrigues.  In 
view  of  the  failing  health  of  the  duke  of  Portland  he  told  his 
colleague,  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  a 
new  prime  minister  must  be  found,  that  he  must  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  choice  lay  between  them,  adding  that  he 
might  not  be  prepared  to  serve  as  subordinate.  In  April  of  1809 
he  had  told  the  duke  of  Portland  that  Lord  Castiereagh, 
secretary  for  the  colonies  and  war,  was  in  his  opinion  unfit  for  his 
post,  and  must  be  removed  to  axw^ier  office.  The  duke,  a 
sickly  and  vacillatixig  man,  said  nothing  to  Castiereagh,  and 
took  no  steps;  and  Canning  did  not  enlighten  his  colleague. 
When  he  found  that  no  measures  were  being  taken  to  make  a 
chafage  of  office,  Canning  resigned  on  the  7  th  of  September. 
Castiereagh  then  learnt  the  truth,  and  after  resigning  sent 
Caxming  a  challenge  on  the  19th  of  Septonber.  In  the  duel  on 
Putney  Heath  which  followed  Caxming  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  His  apologists  have  «ideavoured  to  defend  him  against 
the  charge  of  double  dealing,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Castiereagh  had  just  ground  to  be  angry.  Public  opinion  was 
strong  against  Canning,  and  in  the  House- of  Commons  he  was 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  For  twelve  years  he  remained  out  of 
office  or  in  inferior  places.  His  ability  niade  it  impossible  that  he 
should  be  obscure.  In  x8io  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  and  his  speeches  on  the  report  showed  his  mastery 
of  the  subject.  It  was  no  doubt  his  reputation  for  economic 
knowledge  which  chiefly  recommended  him  to  the  electors  of 
Liverpool  in  x8xs.  He  had  been  elected  for  Tralee  in  X803,  for 
Newtown  (Hants)  in  x8o6  and  for  Harwich  in  1807.  But  in 
parliament  he  had  lost  all  ixifluence,  and  is  described  as  wandering 
about  neglected  and  avoided.  In  x8i  a  he  comxnitted  the  serious 
mistake  of  accepting  a  well-paid  ornamental  mission  to  Lisbon, 
which  he  was  about  to  visit  for  the  health  of  his  ddest  son.  He 
remained  abroad  for  eighteen  months.  In  x8x6  he  submitted  to 
enter  office  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's cabinet,  in  whidi  Castiereagh,  to  whom  he  had  now 
become  reconciled,  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  In 
i8ao  he  resigned  his  post  in  order  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  the. 
proceedings  against  Qaeen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  IV. 

Caxming's  return  to  great  office  and  influence  dates  from  the 
suicide  of  Castiereagh  in  xSaa.  He  had  accepted  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India,  which  Would  have  implied  his  retirement 
from  public  life  at  home,  and  refused  to  remain  unless  he  was 
promised  "  the  whole  inheritance  "  of  Castiereagh, — the  foreign 
office  and  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  terms 
were  accepted,  and  he  took  office  in  September  1 8a  a.  He  hbld  the 
office  from  that  date  till  April  x8a7,  when  he  became  prime 
minister  in  succession  to  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  health  had 
broken  down.  Even  before  this  he  was  the  real  director  of  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet — as  Castiereagh  had  been  from  x8xa  to 
x8aa.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Liverpool  in 
x8a3,  and  was  elected  for  Harwich,  which  he  left  for  Newport  in 
i8a6.  Few  English  public  men  have  represented  so  many 
constituencies. 

His  fame  as  a  statesman  is  based  mainly  on  the  foreign  policy 
which  he  pursued  in  those  years — the  policy  of  non-intervention, 
and  of  the  patronage,  if  not  the  actual  support,  of  national  and 
liberal  movements  in  Europe  (see  the  historical  articles  under 
Europe,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece)^  To  this  policy 
he  may  be  said  to  have  given  his  name,  and  >  he  has  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  having  introduced  a  generous  spirit  into  British 
politics,  and  of  having  undoxie  the  work  of  his  predecessor  at  the 
foreign  office,  who  was  constantly  abused  as  the  friend  of 
despotism  and  of  despots.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  Canning 
followed  his  natural  indinationsi  and  it  can  be  asserted  without 
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the  possibility  of  contndictidn,  if  also  without  poflsibOity  of 
proof,  that  he  had  influenced  the  mind  of  CastlereagL  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  when  Canning  came  into  office  in  September 
1822,  he  found  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  representative 
of  the  British  government  at  the  congress  of  Verona  already 
drawn  up  by  his  predecessor,  who  had  meant  to  attend  the 
congress  himself  (see  Londondekky,  Robert  Stbwa&t,  9ND 
Marquess  or).  These  instructions  were  handed  on  without 
change  by  Canning  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  went  as 
representative,  and  they  contain  all  the  principles  which  have 
been  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  Canning's.  Indeed  this  policy 
was  dictated  by  the  cfamcter  and  position  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  had  been  followed  in  the  main  since  the  conference  of 
AiX'la-Chapelle  in  18x8.  Canning  was  its  orator  and  minister 
rather  than  its  originator.  Yet  his  eloquence  has  associated  with 
his  name  the  responsibility  for  British  policy  at  the  time.  No 
speech  of  his  is  perhaps  more  famous  than  that  in  which  he 
daimed  the  initiative  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
revolted  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  in  1823 — "  I  resolved 
that,  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies. 
I  called  the  New  World  into  eastenoe  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old"  (December  12, 1826). 

When  Lord  Liverpool  was  struck  down  in  a  fit  on  the  ijih  of 
February  1827,  Canning  was  marked  out  by  position  as  his  only 
possible  successor.  He  was  not  indeed  accepted  by  all  the  party 
whidi  had  followed  Liverpool  The  duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  several  other  members  of  the  ministry,  moved 
perhaps  by  personal  animosity,  and  certainly  by  dislike  of  his 
known  and  consistent  advocacy  of  the  daims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  refused  to  serve  with  him.  Canning  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  ministry  in  April — but  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
friends  and  enemies  proved  to  be  equally  unfounded.  His 
health  had'already  begun  to  give  way,  and  broke  down  altogether 
under  the  strain  of  the  effort  required  to  form  his  ministry.  He 
had  caught  cold  in  January  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1827,  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  where  Fox  had 
died,  and  in  the  same  room. 

See  Speeches,  with  a  memoir  by  R.  Therry  (London,  1826) ;  A.'G. 
Stapleton,  PoUtical  Life  of  Canning,  1822-1827  (2nd  ed.,  London, 
1831);  Canning  and  His  Times  (London,  1859);  Lord  Dallinff  and 
Bulwer,  Historical  Charaders  (London.  1868);  F.-H.  Hill,  Ceorte 
Canning  (London,  188,7);  Some  Politieal  Correspondence  of  George 
Canning,  ed.  E.  J.  Stapleton  (a  vols.,  1897):  f.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
George  CaHnint  and  His  Times,  a  PolUical  Study  (London,  1903) ; 
W.  Alison  Phillip*,  George  Canning  (London.  1903).  with  repro- 
ductions of  contemporary  portraits  and  caricatures;  H.  W.  V. 
Temperley,  George  Canning  (London,  1905). 

CANNIZZARO,  8TANISLA0  (1826-19x0),  Italian  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Palermo  on  the  13th  of  July  1826.  In  1841  he 
entered  the  university  of  his  native  place  with  the  intention  of 
making  medicine  his  profession,  but  he  soon  turned  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  and  in  1845  and  1846  acted  as  assistant  to  Rafaelle 
Piria  (1815-1865),  known  for  his  woric  on  salidn,  who  was  then 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Pisa  and  subsequently  occupied  the 
same  position  at  Turin.  During  the  Sicilian  revolution  he  served 
as  an  artillery  officer  at  Messina  and  was  also  chosen  deputy  for 
Francavilla  in  the  Sicilian  parliament;  and  after  the  fall  of 
Messina  in  September  1848  he  was  stationed  at  Taormina. 
On  the  collapse  of  the  insurgents  he  escaped  to  Marseilles,  in 
May  1849,  and  after  visiting  various  French  towns  reached 
Paris  in  October.  There  he  gained  an  introduction  to  M.  E. 
Chevreul's  laboratory,  and  in  conjunction  with  F.  S.  CloKz 
(18 1 7-1883)  made  his  first  contribution  to  chemical  research 
in  185Z,  when  they  prepared  cyanamide  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  cyanogen  chloride  in  ethereal  solution.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physical  chemistry  at  the  National 
College  of  Alexandria,  where  he  discovered  that  aromatic 
aldehydes  aro  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  into  a  mixture 
of  the  corresponding  add  and  alcohol,  e.g.  benzaldehyde  into 
benzoic  add  and  benzyl  alcohol  ("  Cannizsaro's  reaction  ")• 
Ip  the  autumn  of  1855  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Geneva  university,,  and  six  years  later,  after  dedining  professor- 


ships at  Pisa  and  Naples,  accepted  the  diair  of  inoiganic  and 
organic  chemistry  at  Palermo.  There  he  spent  ten  years,  studying 
the  aromatic  compounds  and  continuing  to  work  on  the  amines, 
until  in  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Rome  university.  Apart  from  his  work  on  organic  chcmistiy, 
which  indudes  also  an  investigation  of  santonin,  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  when  in  his  memmr 
Sunto  di  UH  corso  di  Filosqfia  ckemica  (1858)  he  insisted  on  the 
distinction,  till  then  imperfectly  realized,  between  mokculii 
and  atomic  weights,  and  showed  how  the  atomic  weights  of 
elements  contained  in  volatile  compounds  can  be  deduced  from 
the  molecular  weights  of  those  compounds,  and  how  the  atoraic 
weights  of  dements  of  whose  compounds  the  vapour  densities 
are  unknown  can  be  ascertained  from  a  knowledge  of  thdr 
specific  heats.  For  this  achievement,  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  atomic  theory  in  chemistry,  he  was  awarded  the  Copley 
medal  by  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1891.  Cannizzaro's  scicntibc 
eminence  in  1871  secured  him  admission  to  the  Italian  senate, 
of  which  he  was  vice-presidoit,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  and  in  other  wajrs  he  rendered  important 
services  to  the  cause  of  sdentific  education  in  Italy. 

CANNOCK,  a  maricet  town  in  the  western  paxUamestary 
division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  district  known  as 
Cannock  Chase,  130  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1891)  20,613; 
(1901)  23,974.  The  church  of  St  Luke  is  Perpendicular,  enlarged 
in  modem  times.  The  famous  political  preacher,  Henry  Sacfa- 
everell,  hdd  the  living  early  in  the  x8th  centtury.  Cannock  has 
tool,  boiler,  brick  and  tile  wwks.  Cannock  Chase,  a  tract 
generally  exceeding  500  ft.  in  elevation,  extends  on  an  axis 
from  north-west  to  south-east  over  some  36,000  acres.  It  was 
a  royal  preserve,  and  remains  for  the  most  part  an  uncultivated 
waste,  but  it  is  also  a  rich  coalfield,  and  there  are  mines  in  every 
direction.  Brownhills,  Bumtwood  and  Chase  Town,  Great 
Wyrley,  Hednesford,  Hammerwich,  and  Pdsall  are  townships 
or  villages  of  the  mining  population. 

CANNON  (a  word  common  to  Romance  languages,  from  the 
Lat.  canndf  a  reed,  tube,  with  the  addition  of  the  augmentative 
termination  -mi,  -cne),  a  gun  or  piece  of  ordnance.  The  word, 
first  found  about  1400  (there  is  an  indenture  of  Henry  IV.  1407 
referring  to  "canoneSt  seu  ins^umenta  Anglici  gunmes  vocata*'), 
is  commonly  applied  to  any  form  of  firearm  which  is  fired  fma 
a  carriage  or  fixed  mounting,  in  contradistinction  to  "small- 
arms,"  which  are  fired  without  a  rest  or  support  of  any  kind.' 
An  exception  must  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  machine 
guns  (q.v.),  and  the  word  as  used  in  modem  times  may  be  defined 
as  follows:  "a  piece  of  ordnance  mounted  upon  a  fixed  or 
movable  carriage  and  firing  a  projectile  of  greater  calibre  than 
x|  in."  In  French,  however,  canon  is  the  term  af^lied  to  the 
barrel  of  small  arms,  and  also,  as  an  alternative  to  mUraiUaui 
or  mitraiUeur,  to  machine  guns,  as  well  as  to  ordnance  properly 
S(M:alled.  The  Hotchkiss  maddne  gun  used  in  several  navies  is 
offidally  called  "  revolving  cannon."  For  detaib  see  Akthlfj^y, 
Okdnance,  Machine  Gtjns,  &c.  Amongst  the  many  denved 
senses  of  the  word  may  be  mentioned  "  cannon  curls,"  in  which 
the  hair  is  arranged  in  horizontal  tubular  curls  one  above  the 
other.    For  "  cannon  "  in  billiards  see  Biluaxds. 

In  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries  the  "cannon**  in  En^and 
was  distinctively  a  large  piece,  smaller  natures  of  ordnance 
being  called  by  various  special  names  such  as  culvcrin,  saker, 
falcon,  demi-cannon,  &c  We  hear  of  Cromwell  taking  with 
him  to  Irdand  (1649)  "  two  cannon  of  eight  inches,  two  cannon 
of  seven,  two  demi-cannon,  two  twenty-four  pounders,"  &c 

Sir  James  Turner,  a  distinguished  professional  soldier  con- 
temporary with  Cromwell,  says:  "The  cannon  or  battering 
ordnance  is  divided  by  the  English  into  Cannon  Royal,  Wliole 
Cannon  and  Demi-Cannon.  The  first  b  likewise  called  the 
Double  Cannon,  she  weighs  8000  pound  of  metal  and  shoots  a 
bullet  of  60, 62  or  63  poimd  weight.  The  Whole  Cannon  weighs 
7000  pound  of  metal  and  shoots  a  bullet  of  38,  39  or  40  pound. 

*  The  original  small  arms,  however,  are  often  referred  to  as  hand 
cannon. 
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T!k  Demi-Cannon  weighs  about  6000  pound  and  shoots  a  bullet 
of  38  or  30  pKHind.  .  .  .  These  three  several  guns  are  called 
canooos  of  eight,  cannons  of  seven  and  cannons  of  six."  The 
feaedc  sense  of  **  cannon, "  in  which  the  word  is  now  exdusively 
ssed,  is  found  along  with  the  special  sense  above  mentioned 
£s  cariy  as  1474.  A  warrant  of  that  year  issued  by  Edward  IV. 
o(  F-qgLnMJ  to  Richard  Copcote  orders  him  to  provide  "bumbprdost 
u^ames^  cidverynes  .  .  .  et  alios  canones  quoscumque^  ac  piUteres, 
stdfer  .  .  .  pro  eisdem  canonibus  necessarias."  **  Artillery  "  and 
*"  ordnance/'  however,  were  the  more  usual  terms  up  to  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  (c.  1670),  about  which  time  heavy  ordnance 
hcgiXL  to  be  classified  according  to  the  weight  of  its  shot,  and  the 
spedil  sense  of  "  cannon  "  dLappears. 

CAimOII-BALL  TRBB  {Couroupila  gttianensis),  a  native  of 
tropical  South  America  (French  Guiana),  which  bears  large 
spberical  woody  fruits,  containing  numerous  seeds,  as  in  the 
alBed  gmus  BortkoUetia  (Brazil  nut). 

CAllBTATT,  or  Kannstatt,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the 
kxnsdom  of  WQrttemberg,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  both  banks  of  the  Neckar,  a|  m.  from  Stuttgart,  with  which 
it  has  been  incorporated  since  1904.  Pop.  (1905)  26,497.  It  is 
a  railway  centre,  has  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
drarch,  two  bridges  across  the  Neckar,  handsome  streets  in  the 
modem  quarter  of  the  town  and  fine  promenades  and  gardens. 
That  is  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  town.  Railway  plant, 
aotomotHles  and  machinery  are  manufactured;  spinning  and 
•caving  are  carried  on;  and  there  are  chemical  works  and  a 
brewery  here.  Fruit  and  vines  are  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Bdghboaxhood.  A  large  population  is  temporarily  attracted 
to  Cannstatt  by  the  fame  of  its  mineral  springs,  which  are  valu- 
able for  diseases  of  the  throat  and  weaknesses  of  the  nervous 
sfsxxm.  These  springs  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Besides 
titt  usual  bathing  establishments  there  are  several  medical 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  Near  the  town  are  the 
palaces  of  Rosenstein  and  Wilhelma;  the  latter,  built  (1842- 
1S51)  for  King  William  of  WQrttemberg  in  the  Moorish  style,  is 
sorrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood  also 
vt  EBunense  caves  in  the  limestone  where  numerous  bones  of 
mammoths  and  other  extinct  animals  have  been  found.  On  the 
Rotenbeig,  where  formerly  stood  the  ancestral  castle  of  the 
boose  of  WQrttemberg,  is  the  mausoleum  of  SLing  William  and  his 
wife. 

Camistatt  (Condistat)  is  mentioned  early  in  the  8th  century  as 

the  place  where  a  great  court  was  held  by  Chaiiemagne  for  the 

trial  of  the  rebellious  dukes  of  the  Akmanni  and  the  Bavarians. 

From  the  emperor  Louis  tl^  Bavarian  it  received  the  same  rights 

and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  town  of  Esslingen,  and 

OBtil  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the 

OMiQty  of  WQrttembeig.    Cannstatt  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 

gained  by  the  Fn;nch  over  the  Austriaos  on  the  azst  of  July 

1796. 

See  Veid,  Der  Kurort  KaifnstaU  mud  seine  MineralqudUn  (Cann- 
atatt.  1875}. 

CANO,  ALONZO  (1601-1667),  Spanish  painter,  architect  and 
scidptor,  was  bom  at  Granada.  He  has  left  in  Spain  a  very 
(Ttat  number  of  specimens  of  hb  geidus,  which  display  the 
boldness  of  his  design,  the  facility  of  his  pencil,  the  purity  of  his 
&sh-tints  and  his  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  He  learned  archi- 
tectme  from  his  father,  Miguel  Cano,  painting  from  Pacheco 
and  sculpture  from  Juan  Marlines  Montafies.  As  a  statuary, 
i^  most  famous  works  are  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  church 
of  Ndyrisaa,  and  the  colossal  figures  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo. 
As  an  architect  he  indulged  in  too  profuse  ornamentation,  and 
gave  my  too  much  to  the  fancies  of  his  day.  Philip  IV.  made 
hia  royal  architect  and  king's  painter,  and  gave  him  the  church 
prdcnnent  ol  a  canon.  His  more  important  pictures  are  at 
Madrid.  He  was  notorious  for  his  ungovernable  temper;  and 
it  is  said  that  once  he  risked  his  life  by  committing  the  then 
capital  offence  of  dashing  to  pieces  the  statue  of  a  saint  j  when  in 
a  rage  «ith  the  purchaser  who  grudged  the  price  he  demanded. 
His  known  passtonatenesa  also  (according  to  another  story) 
caased  him  to  be  suspected,  and  even  tortured,  for  the  murder  of 


his  wife,  though  all  other  circumstances  pointed  to  his  servant 
as  the  culprit. 

CANO,  MBLCHIOR  (1525-1560),  Spanish  theologian,  bom  at 
Tarancon,  in  New  Caistile,  joined  the  Dominican  order  at  an 
early  age  at  Salamanca,  where  in  1546  he  succeeded  to  the 
theological  chair  in  that  university.  A  man  of  deep  learning 
and  origin^ty,  proud  and  a  victim  to  the  oditun  tkedogicum, 
he  could  brook  no  rivalry.  The  only  one  who  at  that  time  could 
compare  with  him  was  the  gentle  Bartolomeo  de  Caranza,  also  a 
Dominican  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Toledo.  At  the  uni- 
versity the  schools  were  divided  between  the  partisans  of  the 
two  professors;  but  Cano  pursued  his  rival  with  relentless 
virulence,  and  took  part  in  the  condemnation  for  heresy  of  his 
brother-friar.  The  new  society  of  the  Jesuits,  as  being  the  f ore- 
nmners  of  Antichrist,  also  met  with  his  violent  opposition;  and 
he  was  not  grateful  to  them  when,  after  attending  the  council 
of  Ttent  in  1545,  he  was  sent,  by  their  influence,  in  1552,  as 
bishop  of  the  far-off  see  of  the  Canaries.  His  personal  influence 
with  Philip  IL  soon  procured  his  recall,  and  he  was  made  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  in  Castile.  In  1556  he  wrote  his  famous 
Consnltatio  tkeoh^ica,  in  which  he  advbed  the  king  to  resist  the 
temporal  encroachments  of  the  papacy  and,  as  absolute  monarch, 
to  defend  his  rights  by  bringing  about  a  radical  change  in  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  thus  making  Spain 
less  dependent  on  Rome.  With  this  in  his  mind  Paul  IV.  styled 
him  "  a  son  of  perdition."  The  reputation  of  Cano,  however, 
rests  on  a  posthumous  work,  De  Locis  thedogicis  (Salamanca, 
1 562),  which  stands  to-day  unrivalled  in  its  own  line.  In  this,  a 
genuine  work  of  the  Renaissance,  Cano  endeavours  to  free 
dogmatic  theology  from  the  vain  subtleties  of  the  schools  and, 
by  clearing  away  the  pxierilities  of  the  later  scholastic  theologians, 
to  bring  religion  back  to  first  prindides;  and,  by  giving  rules, 
method,  coordination  and  system,  to  build  up  a  scientific 
treatment  of  theology.  He  died  at  Toledo  on  the  30th  of 
September  1560.  (E.  Tn.) 

CANOB  (from  Carib.  eandoa^  the  West  Indian  name  found  in 
use  by  Columbus;  the  Fr.  canott  boat,  and  Ger.  Kahn,  are 
derived  from  the  Lat.  canna^  reed,  vessel),  a  sort  of  general  term 
for  a  boat  sharp  at  both  ends,  originally  designed  for  propulsion 
by  one  or  more  paddles  (not  oars)  held  without  a  fixed  fulcrum, 
the  paddler  facing  the  bow.  As  the  historical  native  name  for 
certain  types  of  boat  used  by  savages,  it  is  applied  in  such  cases 
to  those  which,  like  other  boats,  are  open  within  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  modem  "  Canadian  canoe  "  preserves  this  sense;  but 
a  more  specific  usage  of  the  name  is  for  such  craft  as  differ 
essentially  from  open  boats  by  being  covered  in  with  a  deck, 
except  for  a  "  weU."  where  the  paddler  sits.  Modem  develop- 
ments are  the  cruising  canoe,  combining  the  iise  of  paddle  and 
sails,  and  the  racing  canoe,  equipped  with  sails  only. 

The  primitive  canoes  were  light  frames  of  wood  over  which 
skins  (as  in  the  Eskimo  canoe)  or  the  bark  of  trees  (as  in  the 
NorthAmericanlndians'  birch-bvk  canoe)  were  tightly  stretched^ 
The  modem  painted  canvas  canoe,  built  on  Indian  lines,  was 
a  natural  development  of  this  idea.  The  Indian  also  used,  and 
the  African  still  uses,  the  "  dug-out,"  made  from  a  tree  hollowed 
by  fire  after  the  manner  of  Robinson  Cmsoe.  Many  of  these  are 
of  considerable  size  and  carrying  capacity;  one  in  the  New  York 
Natural  History  Museum  from  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  is  63  ft. 
long,  8  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep,  cut  from  a  single  log.  The 
"  war  canoe  "  of  paddling  races  is  its  modem  successor.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  primitive  canoes  are  wonderfully  handled  by 
the  natives,  who  make  long  sea  voyages  in  them,  often  stiffening 
them  by  attaching  another  hull  (see  Catamaran). 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  what  was  known  as  a 
"  canoe "  in  England  was  the  short  covered-in  craft,  with  a 
"  well  "  for  the  paddler  to  sit  in,  which  was  popularly  used  for 
short  river  practice;  and  this  type  still  survives.  But  the  sport 
of  canoeing  in  any  real  sense  dates  from  1865,  when  John  Mac- 
Gregor  (^.v.)  designed  the  canoe  "Rob  Roy  "  for  long  journeys 
by  water,  using  both  double-bladed  paddle  and  sails,  yet  light 
enough  (about  70  lb)  to  be  carried  over  land.  The  general  type 
of  this  canoe  is  built  of  oak  with  a  cedar  deck;  the  length  is  from 
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12  ft.  to  IS  ft,  the  beam  from  36  in.  to  30  in.,  the  depth  10  in. 
to  16  in.  The  paddle  is  7-  ft.  long  and  6  in.  wide  in  the  blade, 
the  canoeist  sits  low  in  a  cockpit,  and  in  paddling  dips  the  blades 
first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other.    The  rig  is  generally  yawl. 

In  1866  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  was  formed  in  England,  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VII.)  became  commodore. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Kingston-on-Thames  and  it  is  still  the 
leading  organization.  There  is  also  the  British  Canoe  Association, 
devoted  to  cruising.  After  the  English  canoes  were  seen  in  Paris 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  others  like  them  were  built  in  France. 
Branches  and  clubs  were  formed  also  at  the  Eng^h  universities, 
and  in  Liverpool,  Hull,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  New  York 
Canoe  Club  was  founded  in  187 1.  One  member  of  the  Royal 
Canoe  Club  crossed  the  English  Channel  in  his  canoe,  another  the 
Irish  Channel  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  many  rivers  were 
explored  in  inaccessible  parts,  like  the  Jordan,  the  Kishon,  and 
the  Abana  and  the  Pharpar  at  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and 
Waters  of  Merom  in  Syria. 

W.  Baden  Powell  modified  the  type  of  the  "  Rob  Roy  "  in  the 
"  Nautilus,"  intended  only  for  sailing.  From  this  time  the  two 
kinds  of  pleasure  canoe — paddling  and  sailing— parted  company, 
and  developed  each  on  its  own  lines;  the  sailing  canoe  toon 
(1882)  had  a  deck  seat  and  tiller,  a  smaller  and  smaller  cockpit, 
and  a  larger  and  larger  sail  area,  with  the  consequent  necessary 
air  and  water-tight  bulkheads  in  the  hull.  Paul  Butler  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  added  (1886)  the  sUding  outrigger  seat,  allowing  the 
canoeist  to  slide  out  to  windward.  The  final  stage  b  the  racing 
machine  pure  and  simple,  seen  in  the  exciting  contests  at  the 
annual  August  meets  of  the  American  Canoe  Association  on  the 
St  Lawrence  river,  or  at  the  more  frequent  race  days  of  its 
constituent  divisions,  associated  as  Canadian  (47  clubs),  Atlantic 
(32  clubs),  Central  (26  clubs)  and  Western. 

The  paddling  canoe,  propelled  by  single-bladed  paddles,  is  also 
represented  in  single,  tandem  and  crew  ("  war  canoe  ")  races, 
and  this  form  of  the  sport  remains  more  of  the  amateur  type. 
The  "  Canadian,"  a  clinker  or  carvel  built  mahogany  or  cedar  or 
bass-wood  canoe,  or  the  painted  canvas,  bark  or  compressed 
paper  canoe,  all  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Indian  birch  bark,  are 
as  common  on  American  rivers  as  the  punt  is  on  the  Thames,  and 

are  similarly  used. 

Sec  MacGregor,  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe  (1866), 
The  Rob  Ro^  on  the  Baltic,  &c. ;  W.  Baden  Powell,  Canoe  Travelling 
1871):  W.  L.  Aldcn.  Canoe  and  the  Flying  Proa  (New  York,  r878); 

D.  Hayward,  Cam^ng  out  with  the  British  Canoe  Association; 
B.  Vaiix.  Canoe  Handling  (New  York,  1888) ;  Stephens,  Canoe 
and  Boat  Building  (New  York,  1881). 

CANON.  The  Greek  word  kovup  means  originally  a  straight 
rod  or  pole,  and  metaphorically  what  serves  to  keep  a  thing 
upright  or  straight,  a  rule.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  in 
Gal.  vi.  16,  and  2  Cor.  x.  13,  15,  16,  signifying  in  the  former 
passage  a  measure,  in  the  latter  what  is  measured,  a  district. 
The  general  applications  of  the  yrord  fall  mainly  into  two  groups, 
in  one  of  which  the  underlying  meaning  is  that  of  rule,  in  the  other 
that  of  a  list  or  catalogue,  i.e.  of  books  containing  the  rule.  Of 
the  first,  such  uses  as  that  of  a  standard  or  rule  of  conduct  or 
taste,  or  of  a  particular  form  of  musical  composition  (see  below) 
may  be  mentioned,  but  the  principal  example  is  of  the  sum  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  body  (see  Canon  Law).  In  the 
second  group  of  uses  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary(see  below), 
that  of  the  list  of  the  names  of  those  persons  recognized  as  saints 
by  the  Church  (see  Canonization),  and  that  of  the  authoritative 
body  of  Scriptures  (see  below)  are  examples. 

Music. — A  canon  in  part-music  is  the  form  taken  by  the 
earliest  compositions  in  harmony,  successive  or  consequent  parts 
having  the  same  melody,  but  each  beginning  at  a  stated  period 
after  its  precursor  or  antecedent.  In  many  early  polyphonic 
compositions,  one  or  more  voices  were  imitated  note  for  note  by 
the  others,  so  that  the  other  parts  did  not  need  to  be  written  out 
at  all,  but  were  deduced  from  the  leaders  by  a  rule  or  canon.  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  has  pointed  out  that  in  this  way  the  term 
"  canon  "  came  to  supersede  the  old  name  of  the  art-form,  Fuga 
ligata.    (See  also  under  Fugue,  Contxafuntal  Forms  and 
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Music.)  When  the  fiistpazt  completes  it$  rhythmical  sentence 
before  the  second  enters,  and  then  continues  the  melody  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  second,  and  so  on  for  the  third  or  fourth, 
this  form  of  canon  in  England  was  styled  a  *'  round  "  or  "  catch  *' ; 
the  stricter  canon  being  one  in  which  the  succession  of  parts  did 
not  depend  on  the  ending  of  the  phrase.  But  outside  England 
catches  and  canons  were  undifferentiated.  The.  *'  round " 
derived.its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  first  part  returned  to  the 
beginning  while  the  others  continued  the  melody;  the  '*  catch  '* 
meant  that  each  later  part  caught  up  the  tune.  The  problem  <tf 
the  canon,  as  an  artistic  composition,  is  to  find  one  or  more  points 
in  a  melody  at  which  one  or  more  successive  parts  may  start  the 
same  tune  harmoniously.  Catches  were  familiar  in  En^ish  folk 
music  until  after  the  Restoration;  different  trades  having 
characteristic  melodies  of  their  own.  In  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
they  took  a  bacchanalian  cast,  and  later  became  sentimentaL 
Gradually  the  form  went  out  as  a  type  of  folk  music,  and  now 
survives  mainly  in  its  historical  interest.  (H.  Ch.) 

The  Church  Dignitary. — A  canon  is  a  person  who  possesses  a 
prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Though  the  institute  of  canons 
as  it  at  present  exists  does  not  go  back  b<^ond  the  11  th  century  it 
has  a  long  history  behind  it.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  list 
{mc^ricula)  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  a  church,  kommt  being  thus 
used  in  the  council  of  Nicaea  (c.  16).  In  the  synod  of  Laodicca 
the  adjective  xawonic6f  is  found  in  this  sense  (c.  15);  and 
during  the  6th  century  the  word  canonicus  occurs  commonly  in 
western  Europe  in  relation  to  the  clergy  belonging  to  a  cathedra] 
or  other  church.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  (d.  370)  was  the  firat  to 
introduce  the  system  whereby  the  cathedral  clergy  dwelt  together, 
leading  a  semi-monastic  life  in  common  and  according  to  rule; 
and  St  Augustine  established  a  similar  manner  of  life  for  the 
clergy  of  his  cathedral  at  Hippo.  The  system  spread  widely  over 
Africa,  Spain  and  Gaul;  a  familiar  insunce  is  St  Gr^ry's 
injunction  to  St  Augustine  that  at  Canterbury  the  bisJiop  and  his 
clergy  should  live  a  common  life  together,  similar  to  the  monastic 
life  in  which  he  had  been  trained;  that  these  "denes"  at 
Canterbury  were  not  monks  is  shown  by  the  faqt  that  those  of 
them  in  the  lower  clerical  grades  were  free  to  marry  and  live  at 
home,  without  forfeiting  their  position  or  emoluments  as  members 
of  the  body  of  cathedral  clergy  (Bede,  Hist,  Ecd.  i.  27).  This 
mode  of  life  for  the  secular  clergy,  which  became  common  in  the 
west,  seems  never  to  have  taken  root  in  the  east.  It  came  to  be 
called  vita  canonica^  canonical  life,  and  it  was  the  object  of  various 
enactments  of  councils  during  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries. 
The  first  serious  attempt  to  legislate  for  it  and  reduce  it  to  rule 
was  made  by  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  (c.  750) ,  who  composed 
a  rule  for  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral,  which  was  in  lar^e  measure 
an  adaptation  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  to  the  case  of  secular 
dergy  living  in  common.  Chrodcgang's  Rule  was  adopted  in 
many  churches,  both  cathedral  and  collegiate  (i.e.  those  served 
by  a  body  of  dergy).  In  816  the  synod  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  (see 
Mon.  Germ.  Concil.  ii.  307)  made  further  regulations  for  the 
canonical  life,  which  became  the  hw  in  the  Frankish  empire  for 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  The  Rule  of  Chrodegang  was 
taken  as  the  basis,  but  was  supplemented  and  in  some  pdnts 
mitigated  and  made  less  monastic  in  character.  There  was  a 
common  dormitory  and  common  refectory  for  all,  but  each  canon 
was  allowed  a  dwelling  room  within  the  doister;  the  use  of  flesh 
meat  was  permitted,  and  the  dothing  was  of  better  quality  than 
that  of  monks.  Each  canon  retained  the  use  of  his  private 
property  and  money,  but  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral  or  church 
were  treated  as  a  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole 
establishment.  The  chief  duty  of  the  canons  was  the  performance 
of  the  church  services.  Thus  the  canons  were  not  monks,  but 
secular  clergy  living  in  commum'ty,  without  taking  the  monastic 
vows  or  resigning  their  private  means — a  form  of  life  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  London  or  Birmingham 
Oratory  in  our  day.  The  bishop  was  expected  to  lead  the 
common  life  along  with  his  dergy. 

The  canonical  life  as  regulated  by  the  synod  of  Aiz,  subsisted 
in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries;  but  the  maintenance  of  this 
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iotennedbte  form  of  Gfe  was  of  extreme  difficulty.  Tliere  was  a 
ooostaat  tendency  ta  rdax  the  bonds  of  the  common  life,  and 
Attempts  in  variocB  directions  to  restore  it.  In  England,  by  the 
nuddlrof  the  xoth  century,  the  prescriptions  of  the  canonical 
life  seem  to  have  faDen  into  desuetude,  and  in  nine  cathedrals 
Uk  cuioos  were  replaced  by  communities  of  Benedictines.  In 
the  nth  century  the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  was  introduced  into 
certain  of  the  Enghah  cathedrals,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
txin  of  it  was  .made  under  Leofric  for  his  church  of  Exeter.  The 
tanuag  point  came  in  X059,  when  a  reforming  synod,  held  at  the 
Utesan,  exhorted  the  ck»gy  of  all  cathedrd  and  collegiate 
dnuches  to  live  in  community,  to  hold  all  property  and  mon^y  in 
ccauDon,  and  to  "kad  the  life  of  the  Apostles"  (cf.  Acts  ii.44, 
45).  The  deigy  of  numerous  churches  throughout  Western 
Earope  (that  of  the  Lateran  Basilica  among  them)  set  themselves 
to  carry  oat  these  exhortations,  and  out  <rf  this  movement  grew 
the  religious  order  of  Canons  Regular  or  Augustinian  Canons 
(f  ■».).  The  opposite  tendency  also  ran  its  course  and  produced 
the  institute  of  secular  canons.  The  revenues  of  the  cathedral 
vere  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  the  bishop  and  that  of  the 
ckigy;  this  latter  was  again  divided  among  the  clergy  them- 
sdves,  so  that  each  membo'  received  his  own  separate  income, 
aad  the  persons  so  sharing,  whatever  their  deriol  grade,  were 
ti)e  canoos  of  the  cathedral  church.  Naturally  all  attempt  at 
ietding  any  kind  of  common  life  was  frankly  abandoned.  In 
Ej^iaad  the  final  establishment  of  this  order  of  things  was  due  to 
St  Osmond  (1090).  The  nature  and  functions  of  the  institute  of 
secular  canons  are  described  in  the  article  Cathedsal. 

See  Dn  Cange.  Ciossarimm,  fander  "  Canonicus  ";  Amort.  Ft/m 
DixitiiMa  Canonicerum  (1747).  to  be  used  with  caution  for  the 
eu&r  period;  C  du  Moliiiet,  Rifiexunu  kistorigues  et  curituses  sur 


The  history  of  the  canonical  institute  is  succinctly  told,  and  the  best 
Eteratme  named,  by  Max  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konfregaiiorun, 


'^  i-  f  55;  abo  by  Otto  Zflckler,  Askeu  und  Mdnchtum,  1807, 
K^  423-425.  On  medieval  secular  canons  a  standard  work  is  Cor. 
wombvarth's  StatuUs  of  Lincoln  Gilibeira/ (1892-1897) ;  see  also  an 


artkk  theieoo  by  Edm.  Bishop  in  DiMm  Keoitw,  July  1898. 

(E.  C.  B.) 

In  the  Church  of  EngLtnd,  the  canons  of  cathedral  or  collegiate 
diTirdies  retain  their  traditional  character  and  functions, 
thoQ^  they  are  now,  of  course,  permitted  to  many.  Their 
daties  were  defined  by  the  Canons  of  1603,  and  included  that  of 
(c^deoce  at  the  cathedrals  according  to  "their  local  customs  and 
statutes,"  and  preaching  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  churches  of 
the  diocese,  "eq>ecially  those  whence  they  or  their  church 
Rceh-e  any  yearly  rent  or  profit."  A  canonry  not  being  legally  a 
**  cure  of  souls,"  a  canon  may  hold  a  benefice  in  addition  to  his 
prebcsd,  in  spite  of  the  acts  against  pluralities.  By  the  Canons 
<rf  1603  he  was  subject  to  discipline  if  he  made  his  canonry  an 
acBse  iot  neglecting  his  cure.  By  the  act  of  1840  reforming 
aihedra]  chapters  the  number  of  canonrics  was  greatly  reduced, 
«hi3e  some  were  made  applicable  to  the  endowment  of  arch- 
tScacouks  and  professorships.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
thit  a  canon  must  have  been  six  yean  in  priest's  orders,  except  in 
tbe  case  of  canonries  annexed  to  any  professorship,  headship  or 
ether  office  in  any  university.  The  obligatory  period  of  reisidence, 
iutlierto  varying  in  different  churches,  was  also  fixed  at  a  uniform 
pnidd  of  three  months.  The  right  of  presentation  to  canonries 
B  BOW  vested  in  some  cases  in  the  crown,  in  others  in  the  lord 
chaocdlor,  the  archbishop  or  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Htnorary  canons  are  properly  canons  who  have  no  prebend  or 
^ther  esiolttments  from  the  common  fund  of  the  chapter.  In  the 
case  of  old  cathedrals  the  title  is  bestowed  upon  deserving 
cSeifymen  by  the  bi^op  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  new 
ciihedzals,  e.g.  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  where  no  endowment 
<ots  for  a  chapter,  the  bishop  is  empowered  to  appoint  honorary 
c>aces,  mho  carry  out  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  cathedral 
body  (ice  Cathedeal). 

liinor  canons,  more  properly  styled  priest-vicars,  are  ap- 
Noted  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  Their  function  is  mainly  to 
Bag  the  service,  and  they  are  selected  therefore  mainly  for  their 


voices  and' musical  qualifications.    They  may  hold  a  benefice,  if 
it  lies  within  6  m.  of  the  cathedral. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  continent  canons  as  ecdesi- 
astical  o&cers  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
however,  certain  chapters,  secularized  at  the  Reformation, 
still  exist.  The  canons  (Domkerren)  are,  however,  laymen  with 
no  ecclesiastical  character  whatever,  and  their  rich  prebends  are 
merely  sources  of  endowment  for  the  cadets  of  noble  families. 

See  Phillimore.  EccUs.  Law,  2  vols.  (London,  1895).  (W.  A.P.) 

The  Scriptures. — ^There  are  three  opinions  as  to  the  origm  of 
the  application  of  the  term  "  canon  "  to  the  writings  used  by  the 
Christian  Church.  According  to  Semler,  Baur  and  others,  the  word 
had  originally  the  sense  of  list  or  catalogue — the  books  publidy 
read  in  Christian  assemblies.  Others,  as  Steiner,  suppose  that 
since  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  applied  it  to  collections  of 
old  Greek  authora  as  models  of  excellence  or  classics,  it  meant 
classical  (canonical)  writings.  According  to  a  third  opinion,  the 
term  included  from  the  firat  the  idea  of  a  regulating  principle. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  same  idea  lies  in  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  noun,  and  pervades  its  applications  in  the 
language  of  the  early  Fathen  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
as  Credner  has  shown.'  The  "  Kovbio  of  the  church  "  in  the 
Clementine  homilies,*  the  "  ecclesiastical  kouCw  " '  and  the  "  xavinf 
of  the  truth  "  in  Clement  and  Irenaeus,*  the  Kopirr  of  the  faith  in 
Polycrates,*  the  regulafidei  of  TertuUian,*  and  the  libri  regulates 
of  Otigen '  imply  a  normative  principle.  Credner's  view  of  xoytSv 
as  an  abbreviation  of  fpa^  Ka»ii»os,  equivalent  to  Scripturae 
legis  in  Diocletian's  Act,"  is  too  artificial,  and  is  unsanctioned 
by  usage. 

The  earliest  example  of  its  application  to  a  catalogue  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  books  occurs  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Origen's  homily  on  Joshua,  where  the  original  seems  to  have 
been  xapunf.  The  word  itself  is  certainly  in  Amphilochius,*  as 
well  as  in  Jerome  *"  and  Rufinus."  As  the  Latin  translation  of 
Origen  has  canonicus  and  canonixalus,  we  infer  that  he  used 
KoamnKis,  opposed  as  it  is  to  apocryphus  or  secretus.  The  first 
occurrence  of  xoMomcAs  is  in  the  S9th  canon  of  the  coimcil  of 
Laodicea,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  lUurrucbs  and  ijcopimffTpis. 
KaKmj^6ftipa,'*canonized  books,"  is  first  used  in  Athanasius's  festal 
epistle.**  The  kind  of  rule  which  the  earliest  Fathers  thought  the 
Scriptures  to  be  can  only  be  conjectured;  it  is  certain  that  they 
believed  the  Old  Testament  books  to  be  a  divine  and  infallible 
guide.  But  the  New  Testament  was  not  so  considered  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  when  the  conception  of  a 
Catholic  Church  was  realized.  The  collection  of  writings  was  not 
called  Scripture,  or  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred 
and  inspired,  tUl  the  time  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (about  180 
A.D.).  Hence  Irenaexis  applies  the  epithets  divine  and  perfect  to 
the  Scriptures;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  them  inspired. 

When  distinctions  were  made  among  the  Biblical  writings  other 
words  were  employed,  synonymous  with  icait>nf6f(eva  or  xcica- 
vaour/jha,  such  as  MtABrixa,  upurptiva.  The  canon  was  thus 
a  catalogue  of  writings,  forming  a  rule  of  truth,  sacred,  divine, 
revealed  by  God  for  the  instruction  of  men.  The  rule  was 
perfect  for  its  purpose.    (See  Bible:  section  Canon.) 

The  term  "  canonical,"  i.e.  that  which  is  approved  or  ordered 
by  the  "  canon  "  or  rule,  is  applied  to  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, "canonicals,"  and  to  those  hours  set  apart  by  the 
Church  for  prayer  and  devotion,  the  "  Canonical  Hours  "  (see 
Beeviaey).  (S.  D.) 

*  Zur  Cesckichte  des  Kanons,  pp.  ^-68. 

'  Clement  Horn.,  ap.  Coteler.  vol.  1.  p.  608. 

*  Stromata,  vi.  15,  p.  803,  ed.  Potter. 

*  Adv.  Haeres.  I  05.  •  Euseb.  H.E,  v.  24. 

*  De  praescript.  aaereticorum,  chs.  12,  13. 

^  Comment,  in  Mai.  iii.  P- 916.  cd.  Dclarue. 

*Monumenia  Vetera  ad  Donatistarum  kistoriam  perlinentui,  ed. 

Dupin,  p.  168.  ...      ,  .    %.t 

*  At  tne  end  of  the  Iambi  ad  Seleucumr  on  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  adds,  ©ftroi  AfewW^rorot  c<u>^  i*  dq  rfir  BtoTvttfOToHr 
Tpo^r.  *  Prologus  galeatus  in  ii.  Reg. 

"  Expos,  in  Symb.  Apost.  37,  p.  374,  ed.  Migne. 
^  After  the  word  is  added  koI  ropoMfrrft,  vi^cvMjra  rl  Bna  tlMa. 
Opp.  voL  i.  p.  96X,  ed.  Benedict. 
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CANONESS— CANONIZATION 


CAN0NBS8  (Fr.  ckanainase,  Ger.  Kananissint  Lat  canonica 
or  canonica  nrgo)^  a  female  beneficiary  of  a  religious  college.  In 
the  8th  centuxy  chapters  of  canons  were  instituted  in  the  Prankish 
empire,  and  in  imitation  of  these  certain  women  took  common 
vows  of  obedience  and  chastity,  though  not  of  poverty.  Like 
nuns  they  had  common  table  and  dormitory,  and  recited  the 
breviary,  but  generally  the  rule  was  not  so  strict  as  in  the  case  of 
nuns.  The  canonesses  often  taught  girls,  and  viert  abo  employed 
in  embroidering  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  transcribing 
liturgical  books.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  regular  and 
secular  canonesses,  the  latter  being  of  noble  family  and  not 
practising  any  austerity.  Some  of  their  abbesses  were  notable 
feudal  princesses.  In  Germany  several  foundations  of  this 
kind  («.;.  Gandcrsheim,  Herford  and  Quedlinburg),  which  were 
practically  secular  institutions  before  the  Reformation,  adopted 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  still  exist,  requiring  of  their  members 
the  simple  conditions  of  celibacy  and  obedience  to  their  superior 
during  membership.  These  histitutions  (Stifter)  are  now  practi- 
cally almshouses  for  the  unmarried  daufl^ters  of  noble  families. 
In  some  cases  the  right  of  presentation  bdongs  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  sometimes  admission  is  gained  by  purchase;  but  in 
modem  times  a  certain  numbM*  of  prebends  have  been  created  for 
the  daughters  of  deserving  officials.  The  organization  of  the  Sti/l 
is  collegiate,  the  head  bearing  the  ancient  titles  of  abbess,  prioress 
or  provostess  (PrdbsUn),  and  the  canonesses  {SUJlsdamen)  meet 
periodically  in  Kanvent  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  The  ladies  are  not  bound  to  residence.  In  many  of 
these  Slifter  quaint  pre-Reformation  customs  and  ceremonies 
still  survive;  thus,  at  the  convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at 
Schleswig,  on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  the  room  in  which  the 
Konvent  is  held  is  diraped  in  black  and  a  realistic  life-size  wax 
head  of  St  John  on  a  charger  is  ))Iaced  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
round  which  the  canonesses  sit. 

CANONIZATION,  in  its  widest  sense,  an  act  by  which  in  the 
Christian  Church  the  ecclesiastical  authority  grants  to  a  deceased 
believer  the  honour  of  public  cuUus.  In  t^  early  Church  there 
was  no  formal  canonization.  The  cuUus  applied  at  first  to  local 
martyrs,  and  it  was  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  that  a 
kind  of  judiciary  inquiry  and  express  decision  became  necessary 
to  legitimate  this  cultus.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Church  of 
Africa  explains  the  Vindicatio  marlyrum,  which  was  early 
practised  there  {Optatus  Milent,^  i.  16).  In  Uie  cultus  rendered  to 
confessors,  the  authorization  of  the  Church  had  long  been  merely 
implicit  But  when  an  express  decision  was  given,  it  was  the 
bi^op  who  gave  it  Gradually  the  canonization  of  saints  came 
to  be  included  in  the  centralizing  movement  which  reserved  to  the 
pope  the  most  important  acts  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  earliest 
acknowledged  instance  of  canonization  by  the  pope  is  that  oi 
Ulric  of  Augsburg,  who  was  declared  a  saint  by  John  XV.  in  a.d. 
993.  From  that  time  the  pontifical  intervention  became  more 
and  more  frequent,  and,  in  practice,  the  right  of  the  bishops  in 
the  matter  of  canonization  continued  to  grow  more  restricted. 
In  XI 70  the  new  right  was  sufficiently  established  for  Pope 
Alexander  III.  to  affirm  that  the  bishops  could  not  institute  the 
cultus  of  a  new  saint  without  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
(Cap.  Audivimus,  Decret.  De  Rdl.  et  venerat.  Sanctorum^  iii.  115). 
The  xath  and,  especially,  the  xjth  centuries  furnish  many 
examples  of  canonizations  pronounced  by  the  popes,  and  the 
procedure  of  this  period  is  wdl  ascertained.  It  was  much  more 
summary  than  that  practised  in  modem  times.  The  evidence  of 
those  who  had  known  the  holy  personages  was  collected  on  the 
spot.  The  inquiry  was  as  rapid  as  the  judgment,  and  both  often 
took  place  a  short  time  after  Uie  death  of  the  saint,  as  in  the  cases 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (died  i  x  70,  canonized  x  x  73) ,  St  Peter 
of  C^telnau  (died  on  the  X5th  of  January  x2o8,  canonized  on  the 
zath  of  March  of  the  same  year),  St  Francis  of  Assisi  (died  on  the 
4th  of  October  xaa6,  cax)onized  on  the  xgth  of  July  xaaS),  and  St 
Anthony  of  Padua  (died  on  the  xjth  of  Jime  xajx,  canonized  on 
the  3rd  of  June  xa3a). 

At  this  period  there  was  no  marked  diCTercnce  between  canon- 
ization and  beatification.  In  modem  practice,  as  definitively 
Kttled  by  the  decrees  of  Pope  Urban  VIJl.  (x6a5  and  1634),  the 


two  acts  are  totally  distinct.  Canonization  is  the  solemn  and 
definitive  act  by  which  the  pope  decrees  the  plenitude  of  public 
honours.  Beatification  consists  in  permitting  a  cuUus,  the 
manifestations  of  which  are  restricted,  and  is  merely  a  stq> 
towards  canonization. 

The  procedure  at  present  followed  at  the  Roman  cuxia  is  either 
excepthttol  or  common.  The  approval  of  immemorial  cidius  comes 
within  the  category  of  exceptional  procedure.  Urban  VIII., 
while  forbidding  the  refadering  of  a  public  cultus  without  authc^- 
ization  from  the  Holy  See,  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
blessed  who  were  at  that  time  (162$)  in  possession  of  an  im- 
memorial cultus^  i.e,  dating  back  at  least  a  century  (isas).  The 
procedure  per  viam  casus  excepti  consists  in  the  legitimatioo  of  a 
cultus  which  has  been  rendered  to  a  saint  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  causes  of  the  martyrs  (declarationis  mariyru)  also  are 
exceptioiud.  Juridical  proof  is  required  of  thtfact  of  the  inart>T- 
dom  and  of  its  cause,  i.e.  it  must  be  established  that  the  servant 
of  God  was  put  to  death  through  hatred  of  the  faith.  These  are 
the  two  cases  which  constitute  exceptional  procedure. 

The  common  pnxxdure  is  that  in  which  the  cause  is  prosecuted 
per  viam  non  cultus.  It  is,in  reality,  a  suit  at  law,  pleaded  before 
the  tribtmal  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  which  is  a  permanent 
commisdon  of  cardinals,  wwisted  by  a  certain  number  of  nb* 
ordinate  officers  and  presided  over  by  a  cardinal.  Tbe  supreme 
judge  in  the  matter  is  the  pope  himself.  The  posiidator,  who  is 
the  mandatory  of  a  diocese  or  ecclesiastical  commonalty,  is  the 
solicitor.  He  must  furnish  the  proofs,  which  are  collected 
according  to  very  stringent  rules.  The  promoter  of  the  faitk, 
popularly  called  the  "  devil's  advocate  "  (advocatus  diaboli),  is 
the  defendant,  whose  official  duty  is  to  point  out  to  the  tribunal 
the  weak  points  of  the  case. 

The  proMdure  is  loaded  with  many  formalities,  of  which  the 
historical  explanation  lies  in  the  tribunals  of  the  andent  system, 
and  which  considerably  delay  the  progress  of  the  caiues.  The 
first  decisive  step  is  the  introduction  oj  the  cause.  If,  by  the  advice 
of  the  cardinals  who  have  examined  the  documents,  the  pope 
pronoimce  his  approval,  the  servant  of  God  receives  the  tide  of 
"  Venerable,"  but  is  not  entitled  to  any  manifestation  of  cultus. 
Only  in  the  event  of  the  claimant  passing  this  test  successfully 
can  the  essential  part  of  the  procedure  be  begun,  which  will  result 
in  conferring  on  the  Venerable  the  title  of  "  Blessed."  This  part 
consists  in  three  distinct  proceedings:  (i)  to  estabUsh  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  (a)  to  establish  the  heroic  quality  of  the  virtues,  (j) 
to  prove  the  working  of  miracles.  A  favourable  judgment  on  all 
throe  of  these  tests  is  called  the  decree  de  tuto,  by  which  the  pope 
decides  that  they  may  safdy  proceed  to  the  solcnm  beatification 
of  the  servant  of  God  (Tula  procedi  potest  ad  soUmnem  VS.D.S. 
beatificalionem).  In  the  ceremony  of  beatification  the  essential 
part  consists  in  the  reading  of  the  pontifical  brief,  placing  the 
Venerable  in  the  rank  of  the  Blessed,  which  is  done  during  a 
solemn  mass,  celebrated  with  special  rites  in  the  great  hall 
above  the  vestibule  of  the  basilica  of  St  Peter. 

The  process  of  canonisation,  which  follows  that  of  beatification, 
is  usually  less  lengthy.  It  consists  principally  in  the  discussion  of 
the  miracles  (usually  two  in  number)  obtained  by  the  interoe^on 
of  the  Blessed  since  the  decree  of  beatification.  After  a  great 
number  of  formalities  and  prayers,  the  pope  pronounces  the 
sentence,  and  indicates  eventually  the  day  on  which  he  will 
proceed  to  the  Oiremony  of  canonization,  wMch  takes  place  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  basilica  of  St  Peter. 

The  extremely  complicated  procedure  which  is  prescribed  for 
the  conduct  of  the  cases  in  order  to  ensure  every  opportunity  for 
exercising  rigour  and  discretion,  considerably  retards  the  progress 
of  the  causes,  and  necessitates  a  numerous  staff.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  custom  of  ortuimenting  the  basilica  of 
St  Peter  very  richly  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  accounts  for 
the  considerable  cost  which  a  canonization  entails.  To  prevent 
abuses,  a  minute  tariff  of  expenses  was  drawn  up  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. 

The  Greek  Church,  represented  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, knd  the  Russian  Church,  represented  by  the  Holy  Synod, 
also  canoikize  their  saints  after  a  preliminary  examination  of  their 
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titles  to  public  emltmt.  Thdr  prooedoK  it  less  rigorous  than 
that  of  tbe  Romtn  Church,  and  as  yet  haa  been  but  imperfectly 
ttodied. 

See  J.  Fontaaiiii.  Codex  CarutiltUwnmm  qma»  summi  paniifices 
MerwKt  in  saUmni  canonitoHotu  sanctorum  (Rome,  1 739,  a  collection 
o( original  documents}:  Pr.  Lambertini  (Pope  Benedict  XIV.).  Do 
temnm  Dot  beatificaitono  et  boatontm  canoniuUumo  (Bologna*  17^- 
I7ji),  Kwcfal  time*  reprinted,  and  more  remarkable  for  erudition 
Md  kaowfedge  of  canon  law  than  for  biatorical  criticism  ;  Al.  Lauri, 
Coda  pro  PosiuUiloribMS  eausantm  booHficaiionis  cf  canoniaalionis, 
moroooit  Jotopk  Fomari  (Romae.  1699);  F.  W.  Faber.  Essay  on 
BeatiJUatiom,  Canoniaation,  Sfc.  (London,  1 848):  A.  Boudinnon, 
La  hods  do  bfatiJUalion  et  do  canonisaiion  (Pant,  1903) :  E.  Colu- 
bimkii.  Jstohja  Kamoniaafii  soidikkwrmukoj  forbri  (Moscow,  1903). 

(H.  Db.) 

CAIOV  L4W.  Canon  Uw,  jms  cananicum^  is  the  sun)  of  the 
laws  whkfa  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  body;  for  this  reason  it  is 
Alio  called  ecclesiastical  law,  jus  eceUnastiatm.  It  is  also  re- 
fmed  to  under  the  name  of  eanotia,  sacri  cananeSf  s  title  of 
great  antiquity,  for  the  uofiom,  regdae,  were  very  early  di»- 
tinguwhfH  from  the  secular  laws,  the  M/m,  kits. 

The  word  aavwr,  canon,  has  been  employul  in  ecclesiastical 
htciature  in  several  diflferent  senses  (see  Canon  above).  The 
disdpUnary  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for 
.**  eiample"(can.  i,  3,  &c.)>  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  an 
established  rule,  ecclesiastical  in  its  (»rlgin  and  in  its 
object.  Bui  the  oq)ression  is  most  frequently  used  to 
(iesignate  disciplinary  laws,  in  which  case  canons  are  distinguished 
from  dogmatic  definitions.  With  r^ard  to  form,  the  decisions  of 
councils,  even  when  dogmatic,  are  called  canons;  thus  the 
dc&niions  of  the  council  of  Trent  or  of  the  Vatican,  which 
gnerally  begin  with  the  words  "  Si  quis  dixeril,"  and  end  with 
the  anathema,  are  canons;  while  the  long  chapters,  even  when 
dealing  withmattersof  discipline,  retain  the  name  of  chapters  or 
decrees.  Similarly,  it  has  become  customary  to  give  the  name  of 
caoQOs  to  the  texts  inserted  in  certain  canoniotl  compilations 
sodi  as  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  while  the  name  of  chapters  is 
gtTcn  to  the  analogous  quotations  from  the-Books  of  the  Decretals. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  words  and  of  usage.  As  to  the  ex- 
pression/m  €anoMicum,  it  implies  the  systematic  codification  of 
ecclesiastical  legishtion,  and  had  no  existence  previous  to  the 
hbours  which  resulted  in  the  Corpus  juns  canonicu 

Canon  law  is  divided  into  public  hiw  and  private  law;  the 
former  is  concerned  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and, 
^consequently,  with  the  relations  between  her  and  other 
bodies,  religious  and  dvil;  the  latter  has  as  its  object 
the  intcmal  discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  and  its  members. 
IVs  division,  which  has  been  found  convenient  for  the  study  of 
cifion  Uw,  haa  no  precedent  in  the  collections  of  tfexts.  With 
R|aid  to  the  texts  now  in  force,  the  name  of  jus  antiquuMt 
udeat  hw,  has  been  given  to  the  laws  previous  to  the  Corpus 
joris  tmonifi;  the  le^slation  of  this  Corpus  has  heen  called 
/tf  nMWN,  new  law;  and  finally,  the  name  of  recent  law,  jus 
nonssianm,  has  been  given  to  the  law  established  by  thccoundl 
of  Treat  and  subsequent  papal  constitutions.  There  is  a  further 
distinction  between  the  written  law,yiM  scrifdum,  laws  made  by 
the  councils  or  popes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections, 
and  the  unwritten-  law,  jus  nan  scriplum,  a  body  of  practical 
nles  arising  rather  from  natural  equity  and  from  custom  than 
from  formal  laws;  with  this  is  connected  the  customary  law. 
Ia  the  Church,  as  in  other  societies,  it  has  .happened  that  the 
•■written  customary  law  has  undergone  a  gradual  diminution 
IB  importance,  as  a  consequence  of  centralization  and  the 
accnonilation  of  written  laws;  nowadays  it  need  not  be  reckoned 
«ith,  lave  in  cases  where  local  customs  are  involved.  The 
casnon  law  is  that  which  is  intended  to  regulate  the  whole 
body;  special  or  local  law  is  that  which  is  concerned  with 
oriaia  districts  or  certain  categories  of  persons,  by  derogation 
fnw  or  addition  to  the  common  law.  ^ 

By  the  sources  or  authors  of  the  canon  law  are  meant  the 
tathnitics  from  which  it  Is  derived;  they  must  obviously  be  of 
s«ch  a  nature  as  to  be  binding  upon  the  whole  religious 
body,  or  at  leaat  upon  a  specified  portion  of  it  In  the 
hvbett  laak  must  be  placed  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  whose 


dispositions  for  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Church 
are  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  completed  by  tradition; 
(or  the  Church  did  not  accept  the  disciplinary  and  ritual  pro- 
visions of  the  Old  Testament  as  binding  uponner  (see  Acts  xi., 
XV.).  To  the  apostles  succeeded  the  episcopal  body,  with  its 
chief  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  whose 
legislative  and  disciplinary  power,  by  a  process  of  centraliaatiim, 
underwent  a  slow  but  uninterrupted  development.  It  is  then  to 
the  episcopate,  assembled  in  ecumenical  council,  and  to  its  chief, 
that  the  function  of  legislating  for  the  whole  Church  belongs; 
the  inferior  authorities,  local  councils  or  isolated  bishops  and 
prelates,  can  only  make  special  laws  or  statutes,  valid  only  for 
that  part  of  the  Church  tmder  their  jurisdiction.  Most  of  the 
canons,  however,  which  constitute  the  andent  law,  and  notably 
those  which  appear  in  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  emanate  from 
local  councils,  or  even  from  individual  bishops;  they  have 
found  a  place  in  the  common  Uw  because  the  collections  of 
canons,  of  which  they  formed  the  most  notable  part,  have  been 
everywhere  adopted. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we  must  now  consider 
the  history  of  those  texts  and  collections  of  canons  which  ta<lay 
form  the  ecdesiastical  law  of  the  Western  Church:  (1)  up  to  the 
Decretum  of  Gratian,  (3)  up  to  the  coundl  of  Trent,  (3  and  4)  up  to 
the  present  day,  incJucUng  the  codification  ordered  by  Pius  X. 

X.  From  the  Beginning  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian. — At  no  time, 
and  leaat  of  all  during  the  earliest  centuries,  was  there  any 
attempt  to  draw  up  a  uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  various  communities  ruled  them- 
selves principally  according  to  their  customs  «nd  traditions, 
which,  h6wever,  possessed  a  certain  uniformity  resulting  from 
their  doQe  connexion  with  natural  and  divine  law.  Strangely 
enough,  those  documents  which  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
a  small  collection  of  canonical  regulations,  such  as  the  Didache, 
the  Didascalia  and  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  have  not  been 
retained,  and  find  no  place  in  the  collections  of  canons,  doubtless 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  offidal  documents.  Even  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (q  v.),  an  expansion  of  the  Didache  and 
the  Didascalia,  after  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  influence, 
were  rejected  by  the  council  in  Trullo  (692).  Thus  the  only 
pseudo-epigraphic  document  preserved  in  the  law  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  small  collection  of  the  eighty-five  so-called  "  Apos- 
tolic (^anons  "  (q.v.).  The  compilers,  in  their  several  collections, 
gathered  only  occasional  decisions,  the  outcome  of  no  pre- 
determined plan,  given  by  cofuncils  or  by  certain  great  bishops.^ 

These  compilations  began  in  the  East.  It  appears  that  in 
several  different  districts  canons  made  by  the  local  assemblies* 
were  added  to  those  of  the  council  of  Ntcaea  which 
were  everywhere  accepted  and  observed.  The  first 
example  seems  to  be  that  of  the  province  of  Pontus, 
where  after  the  twenty  caiu>ns  of  Nicaea  were  placed  the  twenty- 
five  canons  of  the  council  of  Ancyra  (314),  and  the  fifteen  of  that 
of  Neocaesarea  (3 1 5-3 30)  These  texts  were  adopted  at  Aniioch, 
where  there  were  further  added  the  twenty-five  canons  of  the 
so-called  council  in  encaeniis  of  that  city  (341).  Soon  after- 
wards, Paphlagonia  contributed  twenty  canons  passed  at  the 
council  of  Gangra  (held,  according  to  the  Synodicon  orientale, 
in  343) >'  snd  Phrygia  tity-nine  canons  of  the  assembly  of 
Laodicea  (345-381?),  or  rather  of  the  compilation  known  as  the 
work  of  this  council.'  The  collection  was  so  well  and  so  widely 
known  that  all  these  canons  were  numbered  in  sequence,  and 
thus  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  several  of  the  canons  of 
Antioch  were  read  out  under  the  number  assigned  to  them  in 
the  collection  of  the  whole     It  was  further  increased  by  the 

*  The  councils  which  we  are  about  to  mention,  up  to  the  9th 
century,  have,  been  published  several  times,  notably  in  the  great 
collections  of  Hardouin.  Mansi,  &c.;  they  will  be  found  brought 
together  in  one  small  volume  in  Bruns,  Canones  apostolorum  et 
conciliorum  (Berlin,  1839). 

'  The  date  of  this  council  was  formerly  unknown :  it  ia  ascribed 
to  343  by  the  Syriac  Nestorian  collection  recently  published  by 
M .  Oiabot.  Synodicon  Orientate,  p.  978,  note  a. 

*  See  Boudinhon.  "  Note  sur  le  concile  de  Laodicie,"  in  the 
Compte  rendu  du  premier  cfingris  des  savants  calkoliques  d  Parts, 
1888  (Paris,  1889),  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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twenty-«i^t  (thirty)  canons  of  Chalcedon;  About  the  same 
time  were  added  the  four  canons  of  the  council  of  Constantiw^ie 
of  .38 1,  under  the  name  of  which  also  appeared  three  (or  seven) 
other  canons  of  a  later  date.  Towards  the  same  date,  also,  the 
so-called  "  Apostolic  Canons  "  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
group.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  collection  when 
it  was  translated  and  introduced  into  the  West 

In  the  course  of  the  6th  century  the  collection  was  completed 
by  the  addition  of  documents  already  in  existence,  but  which 
had  hitherto  remained  isolated,  notably  the  canonical  letters  of 
several  great  bishops,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  St  Basil  and 
others.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Latin  collection  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus  became  known;  and  just  as  he  had  given  the  Greek 
councils  a  place  in  his  collection,  so  from  him  were  borrowed  the 
ciMions  of  councils  which  did  not  appear  in  the  Greek  collection — 
the  twenty  canons  of  Sardica  (343),  in  the  Greek  text,  which 
differs  considerably  from  the  Latin;  and  the  coancil  of  Carthage 
of  419,  which  itself  included,  more  or  less  completely,  m  105 
canons,  the  decisions  of  the  African  coundb.  Soon  after  c^me 
the  council  in  TniUo  (693),  also  called  the  Qumisexlmmf  because 
it  was  considered  as  complementary  to  the  two  councils  (5th 
and  6th  ecumenical)  of  Constantinople  (553  and  680),  which 
had  not  made  any  disciplinary  canons.  This  assembly  elabor- 
ated loa  canons,  which  did  not  become  part  of  the  Western  law 
till  much  biter,  on  the  init&tive  of  Pope  John  VUL  (873-881). 
Now,  in  the  Second  of  its  canons,  the  coundl  in  Trullo  recognixed 
and  sanctioned  the  Greek  collection  above  men- 
tioned; it  enumerates  all  its  articles,  insists  on  the 
recognition  of  these  canons,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
hibits the  addition  of  others.  As  thus  defined,  the  collection 
contains  the  following  documents:  firstly,  the  eighty-five 
Apostolic  Canons,  the  Constitutions  having  been  put  aside 
as  having  suffered  heretical  alterations;  secondly,  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Nicaea,  Ancyra,  Neocaesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
Laodicea,  Constantinople  (381),  Ephesus  (the  disdphnaiy 
canons  of  this  council  deal  with  the  reception  of  the  Nestorians, 
and  were  not  communicated  to  the  West),  Chalcedon,  Sardica, 
Carthage  (that  of  419,  according  to  Dionysius),  Constantinople 
(394);  thirdly,  the  series  of  canonical  letters  of  the  following 
great  bbhops — Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Peter  of  Alexandria 
(the  Martyr),  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Naxianzus,  Amphilochus  of 
Iconium.  Timotheus  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gennadius  of  Constantinople;  the  canon 
of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (the  Martyr)  is  also  mentioned,  but  with 
the  note  that  it  is  only  valid  for  Africa.  With  the  addition  of 
the  twenty-two  canons  of  the  ecumenical  council  of  Nicaea 
(787),  this  will  give  us  the  whole  contents  of  the  offidal  collection 
of  the  Greek  Church;  since  then  it  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  law  of  the  Greek  Church  was  in  reality  rather  the  work  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors.* 

The  collection  has  had  several  commentators;  we  need  only 
mention  the  commentaries  of  Photius  (883),  Zonaras  (iiao) 
and  Balsa mon  (11 70).  A  collection  in  which  the  texts  are 
simply  reproduced  in  their  chronological  order  is  obviously 
inconvenient;  towards  550,  Johannes  Scholasticus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  drew  up  a  methodical  classification  of  them 
under  fifty  heads  Finally  should  be  mentioned  yet  another 
kind  of  compilation  still  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church,  bearing 
the  name  of  runnocanon,  because  in  them  are  inserted, 
side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  the  imperial 
laws  on  each  subject:  the  chief  of  them  are  the  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Johannes  Scholasticus,  which  belongs, 
however,  to  a  later  date,  and  that  of  Photius  (883). 

The  canon  law  of  the  other  Eastern  Churches  had  no  marked 
influence  on  the  collections  of  the  Western  Church,  so  we  need 
not  speak  of  it  here.  While,  from  the  5th  century  onwards  a 
certain  unification  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  began  to  take  place 

'  For  the  further  histdry  of  the  law  of  the  Greek  Church  and  that 
of  the  Eastern  Churches,  tee  Vering.  Ktrckenrecht.  fl  14-183  (ed. 
1 893)  The  Russian  Church,  as  we  knq;w,  adopted  the  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical law. 


within  the  sphere  of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  it  ms  not  tSD 
later  that  a  similar  result  was  arrived  at  in  the  WesL  For 
several  centuries  there  is  no  mention  of  any  but  local 
collections  of  canons,  and  even  these  are  not  found  till  wZ 
the  5th  century,  we  have  to  come  down  to  the  8th 
or  even  the  9th  century  before  we  find  any  trace  of  untficatkm. 
This  process  was  tmiformly  the  result  of  the  passing  on  ei  the 
various  collections  from  one  region  to  another. 

The  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  homogeneous,  as  weil  as 
withoQt  <ioubt  the  most  ancient  of  these  local  collections  is  that 
of  the  Church  of  Africa.  U  was  formed  so  to  speak, 
automatically,  owing  to  the  plenary  assemblies  <^  the 
African  episcopate  held  practically  every  year,  at  which  it 
customary  first  of  all  to  read  out  the  canons  of  the  previous 
councils.  This  gave  to  the  collection  an  oflidal  character.  At 
the  time  of  the  Vandal  invasion  this  cx^ection  comprised  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Carthage  under  Gratus  (about  348) 
and  under  Genethlius  (390),  the  whole  series  of  the  twenty  or 
twenty-two  plenary  councils  held  during  the  qRscopate  of 
Aurellus,  and  finally,  those  of  the  councils  held  at  Byzacene 
Of  the  last-named  we  have  only  fragments,  and  the  series  of  the 
councils  tmder  Aurelius  is  very  incomplete.  The  African  collec- 
tion has  not  come  to  us  directly:  we  have  two  incomplete  and 
confused  arrangements  of  it,  in  two  collections,  that  of  the 
Hispana  and  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus.  Dionysius  knows 
only  the  council  of  419,  in  connexion,  with  the  affair  of  Apiariiis; 
but  in  this  single  t^it  are  reproduced,  more  or  less  fuOy,  almoat 
all  the  synods  of  the  collection;  this  was  the  celebrated  Cmh 
cUium  Africattum,  so  often  quoted  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
was  also  recognised  by  the  Greeks.  The  Spanish  ccJIcctioa 
divides  the  African  canons  among  seven  ooundls  of  Carthage 
and  one  of  Mileve;  but  in  many  cases  it  ascribes  t)iem  to  the 
wrong  source;  for  example,  it  gives  under  the  title  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  the  Statuta  Eccksiae  aniiquSf  an  Arlesiaa 
compilation  of  Samt  Cacsarius,  which  has  led  to  a  number  <rf 
incorrect  references.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
a  Carthaginian  deacon,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  drew  up  a  Brma- 
tio  canonum?  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  African  collec- 
tion, in  the  order  of  the  subjects.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
canons  of  Nicaea  and  the  other  Greek  councils,  up  to  that  of 
Chalcedon,  were  also  known  in  Africa. 

The  Roman  Church,  even  more  than  the  rest,  governed  itself 
according  to  its  own  customs  and  traditions.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  5th  century  the  only  canonical  document  of  j^„^^ 
non-Roman  origin  which  it  ofllicially  recognised  was 
the  group  of  canons  of  Nicaea,  under  which  name  were  abo 
included  those  of  Sardica.  A  Latin  veruon  of  the  other  Gredc 
coimdls  (the  one  referred  to  by  Dionysius  as  prisca)  was  known, 
but  no  canonical  use  was  made  of  it.  The  local  law  was  founded 
on  usage  and  on  the  papal  letters  called  decretals.  The  Utter 
were  of  two  kinds:  some  were  addressed  to  the  bishope  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  immediately  subject  to  the  pope;  the 
others  were  issued  in  answer  to  questions  submitted  from  vaiknis 
quarters;  but  in  both  cases  the  doctrine  Is  the  same.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  the  Roman  Church  adopted  the 
double  collection,  though  of  private  origin,  which  was  diawb 
up  at  that  time  by  the  monk  Dionysius,  known  by  tho 
name  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  which  he  himself  had 
assumed  as  a  sign  of  humility.  He  was  a  Scythian 
by  birth,  and  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  after  496; 
his  learning  was  considerable  for  his  times,  and  to  him  we  owe 
the  employment  of  the  Christian  era  and  a  new  way  of  reckoning 
Easter.  At  the  desire  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Salona,  he  tmdertook 
the  task  of  making  a  new  translation,  from  the  original  Greek 
text,  of  the  canons  of  the  Greek  collection.  The  manuscript 
which  he  used  contained  only  the  first  fifty  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons;  these  he  translated,  and  they  thus  became  part  of  the 
law  of  the  West.  This  part  of  the  work  of  Dionysius  was  not 
added  to  later;  it  was  otherwise  with  the  second  part.    This 

*  Edited  by  Pierre  Pithou  (Paris,  1588).  and  later  by  dufflet. 
Fulg.  Ferrandt  opera  (Dijon,  1694);  reproduced  in  Migne,  Pair. 
LaL  vol.  67,  col.  949. 
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eabofied  tlw  documents  contaiiu&g  tlie  local  law,  namely  39 
deoeub  of  the  popes  from  Siricius  (384-398)  to  Anastasius  II 
(496-49S).  As  was  natural  this  collection  received  successive 
idditions  as  furtlier  decretals  appeared.  The  collection  formed 
by  combining  these  two  parts  remained  the  only  official  code 
of  the  Roman  Church  untO  the  labours  undertaken  in  consequence 
of  the  reforming  movement  in  the  zith  century.  In  774  Pope 
AdruQ  L  gave  the  twofold  collection  of  the  Scythian  monk 
to  the  future  emperor  Charlemagne  as  the  canonical  book  of  the 
Rman  Church;  this  is  what  is  called  the  Dumysio-Hadriana, 
Ite  vas  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  centralization 
of  canon  law;  the  collection  was  officially  received 
by  the  Frankish  Church,  imposed  by  the  council  of 
Aix-te-Chapelle  of  802,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
reoofoittd  and  quoted  as  the  liber  canonum.  If  we  consider 
t^t  the  Churdi  of  Africa,  which  had  already  suffered  considerably 
fnan  the  Vandal  invasicm,  was  at  this  period  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  while  the  fate  of  Spain  was  but  little 
better,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  collection  of  Dionysius  became 
the  code  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church,  with  the 
ezoEption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries;  though  here  too  it 
was  known. 

The  other  collections  of  canons,  of  Italian  origin,  compiled 
before  the  loth  century,  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the 
docaments  which  they  have  preserved  for  us,  but  as  they  have 
cot  eiercised  any  great  influence  on  the  development  of  canon 
bv,  we  may  pass  them  over. 

The  Dkmysio-Hadriana  did  not,  when  introduced  into  Gaul, 
tike  the  place  of  any  other  generally  received  collection  of 
igQg^  canons.  In  this  coimtry  the  Church  had  not  been 
centralized  round  a  principal  see  which  would  have 
prodttced  unity  in  canon  law  as  in  other  things;  even  the 
political  territorial  divisions  had  been  very  unstable.  The  only 
caaonical  centre  of  much  activity  was  the  Church  of  Aries, 
vbich  eiercised  considerable  influence  over  the  surrotmding 
Ttpon  in  the  sth  and  6th  centuries.  The  chief  collection  known 
throucjiout  Gaul  before  the  Dionysio-Hadriana  was  the  so- 
caBed  collection  of  Quesnel,  named  after  its  first 
editor.'  It  is  a  rich  collection,  though  badly  arranged, 
and  contains  98  documents— Eastern  and  African 
aaou  and  papal  letters,  but  no  Gallic  councils;  so  that  it  is 
cot  a  collection  of  local  kw.  We  might  expect  to  find  such  a 
coQection.  in  view  of  the  numerous  and  important  councils 
bdd  is  Gaul;  but  their  dedsions  remained  scattered  among 
a  great  number  of  collections  none  of  which  had  ever  a  wide 
drcBlatioii  or  an  official  character. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  Gallic  councils 
vhkh  contributed  towards  the  canon  law  of  that  country;  we 
Cmadk.  *^  mention  only  the  following: — Aries  (314),  of  great 
importance;  a  number  of  councils  in  the  district 
of  Aries,  oon^rieted  by  the  SUUtita  Ecclesiae  antiquaot  St 
Cusarios;'  the  councils  of  the  province  of  Tours;  the  assemblies 
of  the  episcopate  oS  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Visigoths  at 
.Agde  (so6),  of  the  Franks  at  Orleans  (511),  and  of  the  Bur- 
pBdians  at  Epaone  (517);  several  councils  of  the  kingdoms 
«<  the  Franks,  chiefly  at  Orleans;  and  finally,  the  synods  of  the 
■iddle  of  the  Sth  century,  under  the  influence  of  St  Boniface. 
tvidcBtly  the  impulse  towards  unity  had  to  come  from  without; 
it  begu  with  the  alliance  between  the  Carolingians  and  the 
Pkpscy,  and  was  accentuated  by  the  recognition  of  the  liber 

la  Spain  the  case,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  a  strong  centraliza- 
ban  round  the  see  of  Toledo.  Thus  we  find  Spanish  canon  law 
itSp^^  embodied  in  a  collection  which,  though  perhaps  not 
official,  was  drcuUted  and  received  everywhere; 
1^  «u  the  Spanish  collection,  the  Hispana.*  The  collection 
B  veil  pot  together  and  includes  almost  all  the  important 

|PubGdMd  by  Quesnel  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Leo. 
v%  i.  (Pkria.  1675);  reproduced  by  the  brothers  Ballcrini,  with 
nnni  dinertations.  Opera  5.  Leonis,  vol.  iii. :  Migne,  P.L,  56. 

*Mahiory,  Saimt  Cisairt  dTArUs  (Paris.  1894). 
JCdUtHe  eam^mmm  Becksiae  Hispanae  (Madrid.  180ft);  n 
And  ia  M«Dt,  PX.  84. 
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canom'cal  documents.  In  the  first  part  are  conuined  the 
councils,  arranged  according  to  the  regions  in  which  they  were 
held:  Greek  councils,  following  a  translation  of  Italian  origin, 
but  known  by  the  name  of  Hispana;  African  councils, 
Galilean  councils  and  Spanish  councils.  The  latter.  HtmauM 
Vvhich  form  the  local  section,  are  further  divided  into 
several  classes:  firstly,  the  synods  held  under  the  Roman 
empire,  the  chief  being  that  of  Elvira  *  (c.  300) ;  next  the  texts 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  after  the  conversion  of 
these  barbarians  by  St  Martin  of  Braga:  these  are,  the  two 
councils  of  Braga  (563  and  57  a),  and  a  sort  of  free  translation  or 
adaptation  of  the  canons  of  the  Greek  councils,  made  by  Martin 
of  Braga;  this  is  the  document  frequently  quoted  in  later  days 
under  the  name  of  Capiiula  Martini  papae;  thirdly,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  councils  of  the  Visigothic  Church,  after  its  con- 
version to  Catholicism.  Nearly  all  these  councils  were  held  at 
Toledo,  beginning  with  the  great  council  of  589.  The  series 
continued  up  to  694  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  Mussulman 
invasion.  Finally,  the  second  part  of  the  Hispana  contains 
the  papal  decretals,  as  in  the  collection  of  Dionysius. 

From  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  this  collection  was  to 
become  even  more  celebrated;  for,  as  we  know,  it  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  famous  collection  of  the  False  Decretals. 

The  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  remained  still 
longer  outside  the  centralizing  movement.    Their  contribution 
towards  the  later  system  of  canon  law  consisted  in      onat 
two  things:  the  Penitentials  and  the  influence  of  the      BrHaia 
Irish  collection,  the  other  sources  of  local  law  not      ^^. 
having  been  known  to  the  predecessors  of  Gratian 
nor  to  Gratian  himself. 

The  Penitentials '  are  collections  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  confessors  in  estimating  the  penances  to  be  imposed  for  various 
sins,  according  to  the  discipline  in  force  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  They  are  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  oahk 
Irish  origin,  and  although  certain  of  them  were  com- 
piled on  the  continent,  under  the  influence  of  the  island  mis- 
sionaries, it  seems  quite  certain  that  a  Roman  Penitential  has 
never  existed.*  They  are,  however,  of  difficult  and  uncertain 
ascription,  since  the  collections  have  been  largely  amended  and 
remodelled  as  practice  required.  Among  the  most  important 
we  may  mention  those  bearing  the  names  of  Vinnianus  (d.  589), 
Gildas  (d.  583),  Theodore  of  Canterbury  (d.  690),  the  Venerable 
Bede  (d.  735)  and  Egbert  of  York  (732-767);  the  Penitentials 
which  are  ascribed  to  St  Columbanus,  the  founder  of  Luxeuil 
and  Bobbio  (d.  615),  and  Cumean  (Cumine  Ailbha,  abbot  of 
lona);  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  the  most  interesting  work 
is  the  Penitential  of  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cambrai '  from  817  to 
831.  As  penances  had  for  a  long  time  been  lightened,  and  the 
books  used  by  confessors  began  to  consist  more  and  more  of 
instructions  in  the  style  of  the  later  moral  theology  (and  this 
is  already  the  case  of  the  books  of  Halitgar  and  Rhabanus 
Maurus),  the  canonical  collections  began  to  include  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  the  pem'tential  canons. 

The  Irish  collection,*  though  it  introduced  no  important 
documents  into  the  law  of  the  Western  Church,  at  least  set 
canonists  the  example  of  quoting  passages  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  This  col- 
lection seems  to  date  from  the  8th  century;  besides 
the  usual  sources,  the  author  has  included  several  documents 
of  local  origin,  beginning  with  the  pretended  synod  of  St 
Patrick. 

*  L.  Duchesne,  "  Le  Concile  d'Elvire  *'  in  the  Afffanges  Renier. 
*For  the  Penitentials,  lee  Wasaerachleben,  Die  Bussordnungen 

der  abendldndiscken  Kircke  (Halle.1851) ;  Mgr.H.J.Schroits.  Die  Buss- 
backer  und  die  Bussdisciplin  der  Kircke  (a  vols..  Mains,  1883.  1898). 
*This  is  proved,  in  spite  of  the  conlrary  opinions  of  Waaser- 
schleben  and  Schmitz,  bv  M.  Paul  Foumter,  "  Etude  sur  les  Peni- 
tentiels,"  in  the  Reoue  dkiOoire  H  d*  UtUraturt  religieuses,  vol.  vi. 
(1001).  pp.  289-317.  and  vol.  vii.,  1903,  pp.  59-70  and  131-127. 

*  In  Miane.  P.L.  105,  col.  6^1. 

*  Edited  by  Wasaerachleben  (Giessen,  1874).  See  ^tso  P.  Foumier, 
"  De  I'influencc  de  la  collection  iriandalae  sur  la  formation  des 
collections  canonioues,"  in  NomdU  Revue,  kistoripu  de  droit  Jran- 
(aie  et  itranger,  vol.  sxiii.  note  i. 
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In  the  very  middle  of  the  9th  century  a  mudi  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Hispana  began  to  be  circulated  in  France.  To  this  rich 
collect  Ion  the  author,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Isidore, 
the  saintly  bishop  of  Seville,  added  a  good  number 
of  apocryphal  documents  already  existing,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  letters  ascribed  to  the  popes  of  the  earliest  centuries, 
from  Clement  to  Silvester  and  Damasus  inclusive,  thus  filling 
up  the  gap  before  the  decretal  of  Siridus,  which  is  the  first 
genuine  one  in  the  collection.  The  other  papal  letters  only  rarely 
show  signs  of  alteration  or  falsification,  and  the  text  of  the 
councils  IS  entirely  respected.*  From  the  same  source  and  at 
the  same  date  came  two  other  forged  documents — firstly,  a 
collection  of  Capitularies,  in  three  books,  ascribed  to  a  certain 
Benedict  (BenecUctus  Levita),*  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Mains; 
this  collection,  in  which  authentic  documents  find  very  little 
place,  stands  with  regard  to  dvil  legisbtion  exactly  in  the 
position  of  the  False  Decretals  with  regard  to  canon  hiw.  The 
other  document,  of  more  limited  scope,  is  a  group  of  Capitula 
given  under  the  name  of  Angilram,  bishop  of  Meta.  It  is  now- 
adays admitted  by  all  that  these  three  collections  come  from  the 
same  sdurce.  For  a  study  of  the  historical  questions  connected 
with  the  famous  False  Decretals,  see  the  artide  Decretals 
(False),  here  we  have  only  to  consider  them  with  reference 
to  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
In  spite  of  some  hesitation,  with  regard  rather  to  the  official 
character  than  to  the  historical  authentidty  of  the  letters  attri- 
buted to  the  popes  of  the  earlier  centuries,  the  False  Decretals 
were  accepted  with  confidence,  together  with  the  authentic 
texts  which  served  as  a  passport  for  them.  All  later  collections 
availed  themselves  indiscriminately  of  the  contents  of  this  vast 
collection,  whether  authentic  or  forged,  without  the  least 
suspicion.  The  False  Decretals  did  not  greatly  modify  nor  corrupt 
the  Canon  Law,  but  they  contributed  much  to  accelerate  its 
progress  towards  unity.  For  they  were  the  last  of  the  chrono- 
logical collections,  i.e.  those  which  give  the  texts  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared.  From  this  time  on,  canonists  began 
SyU»'  to  exercise  their  individual  judgment  in  arranging 
their  collections  according  to  some  systematic  order, 
grouping  their  materials  under  divisions  more  or  less 
happy,  according  to  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  codification  of  a  common  canon  law, 
in  which  the  sources  drawn  upon  lose,  as  it  were,  their  local 
character.  This  is  made  even  more  noticeable  by  the  fact  that, 
in  a  good  number  of  the  works  extant,  the  author  is  not  content 
merely  to  set  forth  and  classify  the  texts;  but  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  point,  drawing  conclusions  and  sometimes  outhning 
some  controversy  on  the  subject,  just  as  Gratian  was  to  do  more 
fully  hiter  on. 

During  thb  period,  which  extended  from  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  i  ath,  we  can  enumerate  about  forty 
systematic  collections,  of  varying  value  and  circulation,  which 
all  played  a  greater  or  lesser  part  in  preparing  the  juridical 
renaissance  of  the  lath  century,  and  most  of  which  were 
utilized  by  Gratian.  We  need  mention  only  the  chief  of  them 
—the  CoUectio  Aruelmo  dedicate,  by  an  unknown  author  of  the 
oggia^  end  of  the  9th  century;  the  Libri  duo  de  synodalibus 
causis  et  disciplinis  eccUsiaslicUf  compiled  about.  906 
by  Regino,  abbot  of  Prttm,  and  dedicated  to  Hatto  of  Mainx, 
relatively  a  very  original  treatise;  the  enormous  compilation 
in  twenty  books  of  Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms  (xixa- 
II 32),  the  Decrelum  or  CoUectarium,*  very  widely 
spread  and  known  under  the  name  of  Brocardum,  of  which  the 
19th  book,  dealing  with  the  process  of  confession,  is  specially 
noteworthy.    Towards  the  end  of  the  ixth  century,  under  the 

*  The  collection  of  the  False  Decretals  has  been  published  with 
a  lon^  critical  introduction  by  P.  Hinschius,  DecretaUs  Psewdo- 
JsidcrtanM  et  capitula  AngUramni  {Leipzig,  1863).  For  the  rest  of 
the  bibliography,  see  Dbcrbtals  (Falsb). 

*The  latest  edition  is  in  Peru,  Monumeitla  Cermaniae,  voL  ii. 
part  it. 

*  Edited  by  Wasaerscbleben  (Leipzig,  1840) ;  reproduced  by  Migve, 
P.L.  133. 

*  Edited  several  ttiBcs;*In  Migoe,  PX,  140. 
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influence  of  HUdebrand,  the  reforming  movement  makes  itadf 
felt  in  several  collections  of  canons,  intended  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Church  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  emperor.  To  this  group  belong  an  anonsrmous  collec- 
tion, described  by  M.  P.  Foumier  as  the  first  manual  of  the 
Reform;*  the  collection  of  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,*  in  13 
books  (1080-1086);  that  of  Cardinal  Deusdedit,' 
in  4  books,  dedicated  to  Pope  Victor  III.  (1086-1087); 
and  lastly  that  of  Bonizo,"  bishop  of  Sutri,  in  10  books 
(1089).  In  the  13th  century,  the  canonical  works  of  Ivo  of 
Chartres*  are  of  great  importance.  His  Panormia,  oompikd 
about  1095  or  1096,  is  a  handy  and  well-arranged 
collection  in  8  books;  as  to  the  Decretum,  a  weighty  ck^nm. 
compihition  in  17  books,  there  seems  suffident  proof 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  material  made  by  Ivo  in  view  of  his 
Panormia.  To  the  lath  century  belong  the  collection  in  the 
MS.  of  Saragossa  (Caesaraugustana)  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  by  Antonio  Agustin;  that  of  Cardinal  Gregory,  calkd 
by  him  the  Polyearput,  in  8  books  (about  1115);  and  finaDy 
the  Liber  de  misericordia  et  justitia  of  Algerua.**  scholastiais 
of  Li6ge,  in  3  books,  compiled  at  latest  in  1x23. 

But  all  these  works  were  to  be  superseded  by  the  Decretitm 
of  Gratian. 

3.  The  Decrelum  of  Gratian  and  the  Corpus  Juris  Canouici.-^ 
The  work  of  Gratian,  though  prepared  and  made  possible  by 
those  of  his  predecessors,  greatly  surpasses  them  in 
sdentific  value  and  in  magnitude.  It  is  certainly 
the  work  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
formation  of  canon  law;  it  soon  became  the  sole 
manual,  both  for  teaching  and  for  practice,  and  even  after  the 
publication  of  the  Decretals  was  the  chief  authority  in  the 
universities.  The  work  is  not  without  its  faults;  Gratian  is 
lacking  in  historical  and  critical  faculty;  his  theories  are  oftea 
hesitating;  but  on  the  whole,  his  treatise  is  as  complete  and  as 
perfect  as  it  could  be;  so  much  so  that  no  other  woiIl  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  compiled;  just  as  there  has  sever  been 
made  another  Book  of  the  Sentences.  These  two  works,  which 
were  almost  contemporary  (Gratian  is  only  about  two  years 
earlier),**  were  destined  to  have  the  same  fate;  they  were  the 
manuals,  one  for  theology,  the  other  for  canon  law,  in  use  in 
all  the  universities,  taught,  glossed  and  oommentni  <m  by  the 
most  illustrious  masters.  From  thb  period  dates  the  moie 
marked  and  definitive  separation  between  theology  and  ecdesi- 
astical  law. 

Of  Gratian  we  know  practically  nothing.  He  was  a  Camaldu- 
lensian  monk  of  the  convent  of  St  Felix  at  Bologna,  where  be 
taught  canon  law,  and  published,  probably  in  1148,  his  treatise 
called  at  first  Concordantia  discordaHtium  canonnm^  but  socm 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Decrelum.  Nowadays,  and  for 
some  time  past,  the  only  part  of  the  Decrehtm  considered  b 
the  collection  of  texts;  but  it  is  actually  a  treatise,  in  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  piece  together  a  coherent  juridical 
system  from  the  vast  body  of  texts,  of  widely  differing  periods 
and  origin,  which  are  furnished  by  the  collections.  These  texts 
he  inserts  bodily  in  the  course  of  his  dissertation; 
where  they  do  not  agree,  he  divides  them  into  opposite 
groups  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  them;  but  the 
really  original  part  of  his  work  are  the  Dicta  Craliani,  inserted 
between  the  texts,  which  are  still  read.  Gratian  drew  his 
materials  from  the  existing  collections,  and  especially  from  the 

*  P.  Foumier,  "  Le  Premitf  Manuel  canonlque  de  la  rfifonne  da 
XI*  si^le."  in  MSIanga  de  VEeole  franfoise  de  Rime,  nv.  (x894}- 

*  Unpublished. 

'  Edited  by  Mgr.  Pto  Martinucd(Venioe.  1869).  On  thiscolkctioB 
see  Wolf  von  Glanvell.  Die  Kanonessommlumg  des  Kardimals  Dent- 
dedit  (Paderborn,  1905). 

*  Unpublished. 

•Several  times  edited;  in  Migne.  PX.  161.    See  P.  FoorDkr. 

"  Les  Collections  canoniques  attriou«es4  Yveade  Chartica,"  BittU- 

tk^ue  de  rBeeU  des  Chartes  (1896  and  1897).  ' 
"  Printed  in  Martene,  iNTov.  Thesaur.  amecdot.  voL  v.  ooi.  loia 
**  See  P.  Foumier,  "  Deux  Controverses  aur  les  orurinea  da  Dfcref 

de  Gratien,"  in  the  Rene  d'histoire  et  de  litthatmrt  rdigiemses  voL  A 

(1898).  pp.  n.  9  and  i. 
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richer  of  tliem;  when  necessary,  he  has  reooune  to  the  Roman 
lavs,  «nd  he  nrnde  an  extensive  use  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
tad  the  ecclesiastical  wiiters;  he  further  made  use  of  the  canons 
of  the  recent  councils,  and  the  recently  published  decreuls, 
op  to  and  including  the  Lateran  council  of  1 139.  His  immense 
wotk  consists  of  three  parts  (partes).  The  hrst, 
treating  of  the  sources  of  canon  law  and  of  ecclesi- 
astical penons  and  offices,  is  divided  according  to  the  method 
of  Paucapalea,  Gratian's  pupil,  into  101  disUnctumes,  which 
are  subdivided  into  canones.  The  second  part  consists  of  36 
cjuM  (cases  proposed  for  solution),  subdivided  into  quatstianes 
(the  several  questions  aised  by  the  case),  under  each  of  which 
are  arranged  the  various  cawmes  (canons,  decreuls,  &c.)  bearing 
00  the  question.  But  causa  xzxiii.  quaestio  3,  headed  Tractatus 
U  PaemiteiUia,  is  divided  like  the  main  part  into  seven  dis- 
UtteHoHeSt  containing  each  several  canones  The  third  part, 
«hich  is  entitled  De  OmsecrtUicne^  gives,  in  6ve  distinctiones, 
the  law  baring  on  church  ritual  and  the  sacramenu.  The 
following  is  the  method  of  citation.  A  reference  to 
the  fint  part  indicates  the  initial  words  or  number 
of  the  canon  and  the  number  of  the  distinction  t.%. 
ao  Propter  ecclesiasticas,  dist.  zviii.  or  c.  15,  d.  xviii.  The 
second  part  is  cited  by  the  canon^  causa  and  quatstio,  e.g.  can. 
Siqutssuadente.C.  i7,qu.4,orc.  39,  C.zvii.,qu.4.  The  treatise 
D<  Poenilaaia,  forming  the  3rd  quae^io  of  the  33rd  causa  of  the 
second  part,  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  a  separate  work,  e.g.  c. 
Phodpium.  D.  ii.  de  poenit.  or  c.  45,  D.  ii.  de  poenit.  In  quoting 
a  parage  from  the  third  part  the  canon  and  distinciio  are  given, 
e.g.  c  Missar.  solenn.  D.  L  de  consecrat.,  or  c.  la,  D.  I.  de 

CORieCT. 

OmsideRd  from  the  point  of  view  of  official  authority,  the 
Dtcretum  occupies  an  intermediate  position  very  difficult  to 
^^„^  define.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  really  official  code, 
inwhichevery  texthastheforceofalaw.  It  has  never 
been  recognized  as  such,  and  the  pretended  endorsement  of  it 
by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  is  entirely  apocryphal.  Moreover,  it 
could  not  have  become  an  official  code:  it  would  be  impossible 
to  iiansform  into  so  many  laws  either  the  discordant  texts 
which  Gratian  endeavoured  to  reconcile  or  his  own  Dicta,  a 
treatise  00  canon  law  is  not  a  code.  Further,  there  was  as  yet 
00  idea  of  demanding  an  official  compilation.  The  Decretum 
has  thus  remained  a  work  of  private  authority,  and  the  texts 
embodied  in  it  have  only  that  legal  value  which  they  possess 
in  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Decraum  actually 
a  joys  a  certain  public  authority  which  is  unique;  for  centuries 
it  has  been  the  text  on  which  has  been  founded  the  instruction 
ia  canon  law  in  all  the  universities;  it  has  been  gk)6sed  and 
CDismenied  on  by  the  most  illustrious  canonists;  it  has  become, 
without  being  a  body  of  laws,  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  juris 
Cttn4fnici.  and  as  sudi  it  has  been  cited,  corrected  and  edited 
by  the  popes.  It  has  thus,  by  usage,  obtained  an  authority 
perfectly  rccognixed  and  accepted  by  the  Church.' 

Gratian's  collection,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  had  for  its  aim 
the  creation  of  a  systematic  canon  law,  was  a  work  of  a  transi- 
tional character.  Henceforth  a  significant  diflerentia- 
tioo  began  to  appear;  the  collections  of  texts,  the 
number  of  which  continued  to  increase,  were  clearly 
separated  from  the  commentaries  in  which  the  canonists  con- 
tinued the  formation  and  interpretation  of  the  law.  Thus  the 
viy  was  prepared  for  official  collections.  The  disciples  of 
(^ntiaa.  in  glossing  or  commenting  on  the  Decretum,  turned  to 
^  P^mJ  decretals,  as  they  appeared,  for  information  and  (he 
dctennination  of  doubtful  points.  Their  idea,  then,  was  to 
B^  collections  of  these  points,  to  support  their  teaching; 
thi»  is  the  origin  of  those  CompHationes  which  were  soon  to  be 
embodied  in  the  collection  of  Gregory  IX.  But  we  must  not 
foi^t  that  these  compilations  were  intended  by  their  authors 
to  complete  the  Decretum  of  Gratian;  in  them  were  included 
the  decretals  called  extravagantes,  i.e.  quae  vagabantur  extra 
Decretum.  This  is  why  we  find  in  them  hardly  any  documents 
c^rhcT  than  the  time  of  Gratian,  and  also  why  canonists  have 
'  See  Laorin,  Imtroductio  in  corpus  juris  canonici,  c.  vii.  p.  73. 
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continued  to  refer  to  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  by  the  abbrevia* 
tion  X  (Extra, i.e.  extra  Decretum). 

There  were  numerous  collections  of  this  kind  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 3th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.    Passing 
over  the  first  Additiones  to  the  Decretum  and  the 
Appendix  co$icilii  Lateranensis  (council  of  1179),  we   2 
will  speak  only  of  the  Quinque  compilationes*  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  works  of  Raymond  of  Pentui- 
fortc.    The  first  and  most  imporunt  is  the  work  of  Berrurd, 
provost  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Pavia,  namely,  the  Brenarium 
extravagantium,  compiled  about  1190;  it  mcluded  the  decretals 
from  Alexander  III.  to  Clement  III.,  together  with    a^rmaH 
certain  "  useful  chapters  *'  omitted  by  Gratian.    The     •/ Atvta, 
important  feature  of  the  book  is  the  arrangement     "JJ^f* 
of  the  decretals  or  sections  of  decretals  in  five  books, 
divided  into  titles' (I>/m/i)  logically  arranged.    The  five  books 
treat  of  (i)  ecclesiastical  persons  and  dignitaries  or  judges; 
(2)  procedure;  (3)  righ.ts,  duties  and  property  of  the  clergy,  i.e. 
benefices,  dues,  sacraments.  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  marriage, 
which  is  the  subject  of  book  (4);   (s)  of  penalties.    There  is  a 
well-known  hexameter  summing  up  this  division : 

Judex,  Juduium,  derus.  connubta.  crimen. 

Thb  is  the  division  adopted  in  all  the  official  collections  of  the 
Corpus  juris.    By  a  bull  of  the  28th  of  December  1 210  Innocent 
III.  sent  to  the  university  of  Bologna  an  authentic 
collection  of  the  decretals  issued  during  the  first  twelve      mmIo 
years  of  his  pontificate;  this  collection  he  had  caused      mrtiB.'f 
to  be  drawn  up  by  his  notary,  Petrus  Collivacinus  of 
Benevento,  his  object  being  to  supersede  the  collections  in  circu- 
lation, which  were  incomplete  and  to  a  certain  extent      ..._ 
spurious.    This  was  the  CompHatio  tertia;  for  soon 
after.  Joannes  Galensis  (John  of  Wales)  collected  the 
decretals  published  between  the  collection  of  Bernard  of  Pavia 
and  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.;  and  this,  though  of  later 
date,  became  known  as  the  Compilatio  secunda.    The  .■omrra  ** 
qttarta,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  contained 
the  decreuls  of  the  last  six  years  of  Innocent  III.,  and  the 
important  decrees  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1215. 
Finally,  in  1226,  Honorius  III.  made  an  official  pre- 
senution  to  Bologna  of  his  own  decretals,  this  forming  the  Com- 
pilatio quinta. 

The  fesult  of  all  these  supplements  to  Gratian's  work,  apart 
from  the  inconvenience  caused  by  their  being  so  scattered,  was 
the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  material  almost  as  ^  _^^ 
considerable  as  the  Decretum  itself,  from  which  they  ^Qng^gy 
tended  to  split  off  and  form  an  independent  whole,  ix. 
embodying  as  they  did  the  latest  state  of  the  law. 
From  1230  Gregory  IX.  wished  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
affairs,  and  gave  to  his  penitentionary,  the  Dominican  Raymond 
of  Pennaforte,  the  task  of  condensing  the  five  compilations  in  use 
into  a  single  collection,  freed  from  useless  and  redundant  docu- 
ments. The  work  was  finished  in  1 234.  and  was  at  once  sent  by 
the  pope  to  Bologna  with  the  bull  Rex  pacificus,  declaring  it  to  be 
official.  Raymond  adopts  Bernard  of  Pavia 's  division  into  five 
books  and  into  titles;  in  each  title  he  arranges  the  decretals  in 
chronological  order,  cutting  out  those  which  merely  repeat  one 
another  and  the  less  germane  parts  of  those  which  he  preserves; 
but  these  partes  decisae,  indicated  by  the  words  "  et  infra  "  or 
"  ef  j,'*  are  none  the  less  very  useful  and  have  been  primed  in 
recent  editions.  Raymond  does  not  attempt  any  original 
work;  to  the  texts  already  included  in  the  Quinque  compilationes, 
he  adds  only  nine  decretals  of  Innocent  III.  and  196  chapters  of 
Gregory  IX.  This  first  official  code  was  the  basis  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  The  collection  of  Gregory  IX. 
is  cited  as  follows:  the  opening  words  of  the  chapter  arc  given, 
or  else  its  order  or  number,  then  the  title  to  which  it  belongs; 
earlier  scholars  added  X  (extra);  nowadays,  this  indication  is 
omitted,  and  the  order  or  number  of  the  title  in  the  book  is  given 

•  By  referring  to  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  for  the  texta  in- 
serted there,  E.  Friedberg  hai  succeeded  in  giving  a  much  abridged 
edition  of  the  Quinque  compilationes  (Leipzig,  1882). 
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instead,  eg.  Quum  olim,  de  Consiutudine,  X. ;  or  cap.  6,  de  consuet. 
(I.  iv.);  that  is  to  say,  book  I.,  title  iv.,  de  consuetudine,  chapter 
6,  txjginning  with  the  words  Quum  olim. 

Though  Gregory  IX.  wished  to  supersede  the  campilatiancs,  he 
had  no  idea  of  superseding  the  Decreium  of  Gratian,  still  less  of 
jffgy.  codifying  the  whole  of  the  canon  taw.  Though  his 
nuooato  collection  is  still  in  theory  the  chief  monument  of 
2*  ••■•'■' ecclesiastical  law,  it  only  marked  a  ceruin  stage  and 
""'  was  before  long  to  receive  further  additions.    The 

reason  for  this  is  that  in  most  cases  the  decretals  did  not  formu- 
late any  law,  but  were  merely  solutions  of  particular  cases, 
given  as  oKxlels;  to  arrive  at  the  abstract  law  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  the  solution  in  each  case  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  thus  formulate  a  rule;  this  was  the  work  of  the 
canonists.  The  "  decretalists  "  commented  on  the  new  collec- 
tion, as  the  "  decretists  "  had  done  for  that  of  Gratian;  but  the 
canonists  were  not  legislators:  even  the  summaries  which  they 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  could  not  be  adduced  as 
legislative  texts.  The  abstract  law  was  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
Summae  of  the  canonists  than  in  the  decretals.  Two  important 
results,  however,  were  achieved:  on  the  one  hand,  supple- 
mentary collections  on  private  authority  ceased  to  be  nuide.  for 
this  Gregory  IX.  had  forbidden;  on  the  other  hand,  the  collec- 
tions were  no  longer  indefinitely  swelled  by  the  addition  of  new 
decisions  in  particular  cases,  those  already  existing  being  enough 
to  form  a  basis  for  the  codification  of  the  abstract  law;  and  for 
this  reason  subsequent  collections  contain  as  a  rule  only  the 
"  constitutions  "  of  popes  or  councils,  i.e.  rules  laid  down  as  of 
general  application.  Hence  arose  a  separation,  which  became 
more  and  more  marked,  between  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 
This  change  was  not  produced  suddenly,  the  old  method  being  at 
first  adhered  to.  In  1 245  Innocent  IV.  sent  to  the  universities  a 
collection  of  45  decretals,  with  the  order  that  they  should 
be  inserted  imder  their  proper  titles  in  the  collection  of 
Gregory  IX.  "^  In  1 2  53  he  sent  a  further  list  of  the  first  words 
(principia)  of  the  complementary  constitutions  and  decretals; 
but  the  result  was  practically  nil  and  the  pop>es  gave  up 
this  system  of  successive  additions.  It  was,  however,  found 
expedient  to  publish  a  new  official  collection.  At  the  instance  of 
the  university  of  Bologna,  Boniface  VIII.,  himself  an  eminent 
canonist,  had  this  prepared  by  a  committee  of  canonists  and 
published  it  in  1298.  As  it  came  as  an  addition  to  the  five 
books  of  Gregory  IX.,  it  was  called  the  sixth  book,  the  Liber 
Sextus.  It  includes  the  constitutions  subsequent  to 
"Ub^f  ^^IA>  and  notably  the  decrees  of  the  two  ecumenical 
s^xtM,"  councils  of  Lyons,  and  is  arranged  in  books  and  titles, 
as  above  described,  the  last  title,  de  regulis  juris,  con- 
tains no  less  than  eighty-eight  legal  axioms,  mostly  borrowed 
from  Roman  law.  The  Liber  Sextus  is  cited  like  the  decretals  of' 
Gregory  IX.,  only  with  the  addition  of:  in  sexto  (in  VP). 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  next  collection,  the 
Clementinae.  It  was  prepared  under  the  care  of  Clement  V.,  and 
even  promulgated  by  him  in  consistory  in  March  1314; 
"OriMa*  ^"^'  '"  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  pope,  which 
tiam,"  took  place  almost  immediately  after,  the  publication 
and  despatch  of  the  collection  to  the  universities  was 
postponed  till  131 7.  under  John  XXII.  It  includes  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clement  V.,  and  above  all,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Vienne  of  131 1,  and  is  divided,  like  preceding  collections,  into 
books  and  titles;  it  is  cited  in  the  same  way,  with  the  additional 
indication  Clem-ientina). 

At  this  point  the  official  collections  stop,  llie  two  last, 
which  have  found  a  place  in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus,  are 
"  Bxtrava*  collections  of  private  authority,  but  in  which  all  the 
faa(M"a/ documents  are  authentic.  Evidently  the  strict  pro- 
hibition of  the  publishing  of  collections  not  approved 
by  the  Holy  See  had  been  forgotten.  The  Extrava- 
iantes  (i.e.  extra  coUectionts  publicas)  of  John  XXII.  number  20, 
^  and  are  classified  under  fourteen  titles.  The  Extra- 
tHi^^^' wigantes  communes  {i.e.  coming  from  several  popes) 
number  73i  ^roni  Boniface  VIII.  to  Siztus  IV.  (1484), 
and  are  classified  in  books  and  titles.    These  two  collections 
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were  included  in  the  edition  of  Jean  Chappuis  in  1500;  they 
passed  into  the  later  editions,  and  are  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  Corpus  juris  canontci.  As  such,  and  without  receiving  any 
complementary  authority,  they  have  been  corrected  and  re- 
edited  ,  like  the  others,  by  the  Correctors  romani.  They  arc  cited, 
like  the  decretals,  with  a  further  indication  of  the  collection  10 
which  they  belong:  Extrav.  Jo.  XXIf.,  or  iHter-comm-{ttfus). 

Thus  was  closed,  as  the  canonists  say.  xhe  Corpus  Juris  atiioniii; 
but  this  expression,  which  is  familiar  to  us  nowadays,  is  only  1 
bibliographical  term.    Though  we  find  in  the  i$th 
century,  for  example,  at  the  council  of  Basel  the 
expression  corpus  Juris,  obviously  suggested  by  the 
Corpus  Juris  civilis,  not  even  the  official  edition  of 
Gregory  XIII.  has  as  its  title  the  words  Corpus  Juris  canonici, 
and  we  do  not  meet  with  this  title  till  the  Lyons  edition  of  1671. 

The  history  of  the  canonical  collections  forming  the  Corpu 
juris  would  not  be  complete  without  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  which  they  were  the  object.  We  know  that  the  ^^ 
universities  of  the  middle  ages  contained  a  Faculty  ^tcMm!m 
of  Decrees,  with  or  without  a  Faculty  of  Laws,  i.e  imw. 
civil  law.  The  former  made  doctores  decrelorum,  the 
latter  doctores  legum.  The  teaching  of  the  magistri  consisted  in 
oral  lessons  (lecturae)  directly  based  on  the  text.  The  short 
remarks  explanatory  of  words  in  the  text,  originally  writicn 
in  the  margin,  became  the  gloss  which,  formed  thus 
by  successive  additions,  took  a  permanent  form  and 
was  reproduced  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Corpus,  and 
later  in  the  various  editions,  especially  in  the  official  Roman 
edition  of  1 582;  it  thus  acquired  by  usage  a  kind  of  semi-official 
authority.  The  diief  of  the  glossatores  of  the  Decreium  of 
Gratian  were  Paucapalea,  the  first  disciple  of  the  roaster,  Rufinus 
( 1 160-1170),  John  of  Faenza  (about  1170),  Joannes  Teutonicus 
(about  121Q),  whose  glossary,  revised  and  completed  by  Bar- 
tholomeus  Brixensis  (of  Brescia)  became  the  glossa  ordtncria 
decreti.  For  the  decretals  we  may  mention  Vincent  the  Spaniard 
and  Bernard  of  Botone  j(Bemardus  Parmensis,  d.  1 263).  author  of 
the  Glossa  ordinaria.  That  on  the  Liber  Sextus  is  due  to  the 
famous  Joannes  Andreae  (c.  1340);  and  the  one  which  he  began 
for  the  Clementines  was  finished  later  by  Cardinal  Zabarella 
(d.  141 7).  The  commentaries  not  so  entirely  concerned  with  the 
text  were  called  Apparatus;  and  Summae  was  the  name  given  to 
general  treatises.  The  first  of  these  works  are  of  capital 
importance  in  the  formation  of  a  systematic  canon 

law.    Such  were  the  Summae  of  the  first  disciples  of       

Gratian:  Paucapalea  (1150),'  Rolando  Bandinelli' 
(afterwards  Alexander  III.,c.  11 50),  Rufinus'(r.  ii6s),£tienne 
of  Toumai'  (Stephanus  Tomacensis,  c.  1168),  John  oif  Faenza 
(c.  1170),  Sicard.  bishop  of  Cremona  (c.  1180),  and  above  all 
Huguccio  (c.  1180).  For  the  Decretals  we  should  mention: 
Bernard  of  Pavia  *  {c.  X195),  Sinibaldo  Fieschi  (Innocent  IV., 
c.  1240).  Henry  of  Susa  (d.  1271),  commonly  called  (cardinaiii) 
Hostiensis,  whose  Summa  Hostiensis  or  Sumwus  aurea  is  a  work 
of  the  very  highest  order;  Wiihelmus  Durantis  or  Durandus, 
Joannes  Andreae,  Nicolas  de  Tudeschis  {abbas  siculus),  &c. 
The  15th  century  produced  few  original  treatises;  but  after 
the  council  of  Trent  the  Corpus  juris  was  again  commented  on 
by  distinguished  canonists,  e.g.  the  Jesuit  Paul  Laymann  (1575- 
1635),  the  Portuguese  Agostinho  Barbosa  (1590-1649),  Manuel 
Gonzalez  Tellez  (d.  1649)  and  Prospero  Fagnani  (1598-1687), 
who,  although  blind,  was  secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council.  But  as  time  goes  on,  the  works  grulually  lose  the 
character  of  commentaries  on  the  text,  and  develop  into  ex- 
positions of  the  law  as  a  whole. 

*  Edited  by  Schulte.  Die  Summa  des  Paucapalea  (Giecaen.  1890). 

'  Edited  by  Thaner.  Dte  Summa  Magistri  Rolandi  (Innsbruck, 
1874):  later  by  Gietl,  Die  SenUnun  Rolands  (Freiburg  jm  B..  1691). 

'  Edited  by  H.  Singer,  Q^  Summa  Decrelorum  des  Magtster  Ru^aus 
(Paderborn,  1902). 

*  Edited  by  Schulte.  Die  Summe  des  Slepkanus  Tomaeeum 
(Giesscn.  1891). 

'  He  made  a  Summa  of  hi»  own  collection,  ed  E.  Laspeym. 
Bernardi  Papiemis  Summa  Deeretalium  (Mainx.  i860).  The  com- 
mentaries of  Innocent  IV.  and  Henry  of  Susa  have  been  frequently 
published. 
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We  can  iqentioii  here  only  the  chief  editions  of  the  Corpus. 
Tbe  OMxndl  of  Trent,  as  we  know,  ordered  that  the  official  books 
£^g^^^  of  the  Roman  Church — sacred  books,  liturgical  books, 
&c. — should  be  issued  in  ofBdal  and  more  correct 
editioDs;  the  compilations  of  ecclesiastical  law  were  also  re- 
vised. The  commissi<m  of  the  Coneclores  romani,*  established 
^bout  1563  by  Pius  IV.,  ended  its  work  under  Gregory 
Xm.,  and  the  official  edition,  containing  the  text  and 
»  the  glosses,  appeared  at  Rome  in  1582.  Richter's 
edition  (2' vols.,  Leipzig,  1839)  remains  valuable,  but 
has  been  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  E.  Friedberg  (Leipzig, 
1879-1881).  Many  editions  contain  also  the  InstUu- 
H^nes  composed  at  the  command  of  Paul  IV.  (1555- 
>S59)  hy  Giovanni  Paolo  Lancdotti,  a  professor  of 
"^  Bologna,  on  the  model  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

Tlie   work    has    merits,     but     has    never     been     officially 
approved. 

Though  the  collections  of  canon  law  were  to  recdve  no  more 
addidoas,  the  source  of  the  laws  was  not  dried  up;  decisions 
d  councils  and  popes  continued  to  appear;  but  there  was  no 
itiempt  nude  to  collect  them.  Canonists  obtained  the  recent 
texts  as  they  could.  Moreover,  it  was  an  qx>ch  of  trouble;  the 
ittit  Schism  of  the  West,  the  profound  divisions  which  were 
its  result,  the  abuses  which  were  to  issue  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  conditions  httle  favourable  for  a  reorganization 
o(  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  third 
period. 

5.  After  Ike  Council  of  Trent. — The  numerous  important 
decrees  made  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  second  part  of  its 
sessions,  called  de  reformalione,  are  the  starting-point  of  the 
oaoQ  Uw  in  its  latest  stage,  jus  nevissimum;  it  is  this  which  is 
sM  in  force  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  has  in  no  way  undermined 
Um  official  status  of  the  Corpus  juris\  but  it  has  completed  the 
lejdslation  of  tbe  latter  in  many  important  respects,  and  in  some 
cases  reformed  it. 

The  Uw  during  this  period,  as  abstracted  from  the  texts  and 
compilations,  suggests  the  following  remarks.  The  laws  are 
formulated  in  general  terms,  and  the  decisions  in 
{Articular  cases  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  juris- 
prudence; and  the  canonists  have  definitely  lost  the 
function  which  fell  to  them  in  the  12th  and  13th 
aBtnries:  they  receive  the  law  on  authority  and  no  longer  have 
to  deduce  it  from  the  texts.  The  legislative  power  is  powerfully 
cntralized  in  the  hands  of  the  pope:  since  the  reforming  decrees 
<A  the  council  of  Trent  it  is  the  pontifical  constitutions  alone 
viiich  kave  made  the  common  law;  the  ecumenical  council, 
^^obtkss,  has  not  lost  its  power,  but  none  woe  held  until  that 
(^  the  Vatican  (1870),  and  this  latter  was  unable  to  occupy 
rtscif  with  matters  of  discipline.  Hence  the  separation,  in- 
l^casini^  ma^ed,  between  the  common  law  and  the  local 
tavv  which  cannot  derogate  from  the  common  law  except 
^j  ooooenott  of  the  Holy  See,  or  by  right  of  a  lawfully 
aatiiorized  custom.  This  centralization,  in  its  turn,  has  greatly 
ciotased  the  tendency  towards  unity  and  uniformity,  which 
liavt  reached  in  the  present  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
a  degree  never  known  before,  and  considered  by  some  to  be 
excessive. 

If  we  now  consider  the  laws  in  themselves,  we  shall  find  that 
tk  dispersed  condition  of  the  legislative  doomients  has  not 
been  modified  ^ce  the  dosure  of  the  Corpus  juris; 
on  the  contrary,  the  enormous  number  of  pontifical 
constitutions,  and  of  decrees  emanating  from  the 
Roman  Congregations,  has  greatly  aggravated  the 
&t3ati(Mi;  moreover,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
K9aae  the  interrupted  process  of  codification  have  entirely 
^led.  As  regards  the  texts,  the  canon  law  of  to-day  is  in  a  very 
n^plar  position  to  that  of  English  law,  which  gave  rise  to  J.  S. 
It3r%  saying:  "  AD  ages  of  English  history  have  given  one 

*TIk  history  of  this  commission  and  the  rules  which  it  followed 
i«  editing  tbe  Decretum,  will  be  found  in  Laurin,  Introductio  in 
ofpa  juris  cancnici,  p.  63,  or  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Fricdberg's 
*^Jaoa  of  the  Deattum, 


another  rendezvous  in  English  law;  thdr  several  products 
may  be  seen  all  together,  not  interfused,  but  heaped  one  upon 
another,  as  many  different  ages  of  the  earth  may  be  read  in  some 
perpendicular  section  of  its  surface."*  Nothing  has  been 
abrogated,  except  in  so  far  as  this  has  been  implicitly  demanded 
by  subsequent  laws.  From  this  result  insoluble  controversies 
and  serious  uncertainties,  both  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law;  and,  finally,  it  has  become  imposuble  for  most  people  to  have 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  actual  laws. 

For  this  third  period,  the  most  important  and  most  consider- 
able of  the  canonical  texts  is  the  body  of  disciplinary  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent  (i  545-1 563).     In  consequence   Deenoa 
of  the  prohibition  issued  by  Pius  IV.,  they  have  not    otai» 
been  published  separately  from  the  dogmatic  texts   Sj"?**' 
and  other  acts,  and  have  not  been  glossed;'  but  their        ' 
official  interpretation  has  been  reserved  by  the  popes  to  the 
"  Congregation  of  the  cardinal  interpreters  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,"  whose  decisions  form  a  vast  collection  of  jurisprudence. 
Next  in  importance  come  the  pontifical  constitutions,  which 
are  collected  together  in  the  BuUarium;  but  this  is 

a  collection  of  private  authority,  if  we  except  the   

BuUarium  of  Benedict  XIV.,  officially  published  by   uoaa, 
him  in  1747;  further,  the  BuUarium  is  a  o>mpilation 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  its  dimensions  make  it 
rather  unwieldy.    In  the  third  place  come  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  Congregations,  which  have  the  force  of  law.    Several 
of  these  organs  of  the  papal  authority  have  published       ^    ___._ 
official  collections,   in  which  more  place  is  devoted      ^^ST' 
to  jurisprudence  than  to  laws;  several  others  have      cbrte. 
only  private  compilations,  or  even  none  at  all,  among 
others  the  most  important,  viz.  the  Holy  Office  (see  Curia 
Romana).    The  resulting  ponfusion  and  uncertainty  may  be 
imagined. 

These  drawbacks  were  felt  a  long  time  back,  and  to  this  feeling 
we  owe  two  attempts  at  a  supplementary  codification  which 
were  made  in  the  i6th  century,  both  of  which  are  **LBtr 
known  under  the  name  of  Liber  Septimus.  The  first  mpumma- 
was  of  private  origin,  and  had  as  its  author  Pierre  Jj'^. 
Mathieu,  the  Lyons  jurist  (1563-1621);  it  appeared  *  ** 
in  1590  at  Lyons.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Extravagantes 
communes,  and  includes  a  selection  of  puipal  constitutions, 
from  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-1484)  to  Sixtus  V.  (i 585-1 590)  inclusive, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  earlier  documents.  It  follows  the 
order  of  the  decretals.  This  collection  has  been  of  some  service, 
and  appears  as  an  appendix  in  many  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris; 
the  chief  reason  for  its  failure  is  that  it  has  no  official  sanction. 
The  second  attempt  was  official,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  It 
was  connected  with  the  movement  of  reform  and  revision  which 
followed  the  council  of  Trent.  Immediately  after  the  publication 
of  the  official  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris,  Gregory  XIII.  appointed 
a  committee  of  cardinals  charged  with  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  Liber  septimus.  Sixtus  V.  hurried  on  its  execution,  which  was 
rapidly  proceeded  with,  mainly  owing  to  Cardinal 
Pinelli,  who  submitted  the  draft  of  it  to  Clement  VIII.  Viih 
The  pope  had  this  Liber  VII.  printed  as  a  basis  for 
further  researches;  but  after  long  deliberations  the  volume  was 
suppressed,  and  the  idea  of  a  fresh  codification  was  abandoned. 
The  collection  included  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
a  numbcfr  of  pontifical  constitutions,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  titles  of  the  decretals.*  But  even  had  it  been  promulgated, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  wotUd  have  improved  the  situation. 
It  would  merely  have  added  another  collection  to  the  previous 
ones,  which  were  already  too  voluminous,  without  resulting 
in  any  useful  abrogations. 

•  Quoted  by  Hogan.  Clerical  Studies,  p.  235. 

•  There  are  innumerable  editions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  That 
which  is  favoured  by  canonists  is  Richter's  edition  (Leiprig,  1863), 
in  which  each  chapter  de  reformatione  is  followed  by  a  selection  of 
decisions  of  the  S.C.  of  the  counol. 

•  Republished  by  F.  Scntis,  from  one  of  the  few  copies  which  have 
escaped  destniction :  Clementis  Papae  VIII.  Decretales,  quae  vulgo 
nuncupantur  Liber  septimus  Decretalium  Qementis  VIII.  (Freiburg 
im  ^..  1870). 
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4.  The  Future  Corfi/E^o/ton.— Neither  Clement  VIII.  nor.  at 
a  later  date.  Benedict  XIV  ,  could  have  dreamt  of  the  radical 

reform  at  present  in  course  of  execution.  Instead  of 
^w'cwih  accumulating  the  texts  of  the  laws  in  successive  coUec- 
HeaitoB.      tions,  it  is  proposed  entirely  to  recast  the  system  of 

editing  them.  This  codification  in  a  series  of  short 
articles  was  suggested  by  the  example  of  the  French  codes, 
the  history  of  which  during  the  19th  century  is  well  known. 
From  all  quarters  the  Catholic  episcopate  had  submitted  to  the 
Vatican  council  petitions  in  this  sense.  "  It  is  absolutely  clear," 
said  some  French  bishops,  "  and  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
universally  acknowledged  and  asserted,  that  a  revision  and 
reform  of  the  canon  law  is  necessary  and  most  urgent.  As 
matters  now  stand,  in  consequence  of  the  many  and  grave  changes 
in  human  affairs  and  in  society,  many  laws  have  become  useless, 
others  difficult  or  impossible  to  obey.  With  regard  to  a  great 
number  of  canons,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  are 
still  in  force  or  are  abrogated.  Finally,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  laws  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  and  these  laws  have  accumulated  in  such  immense 
collections,  that  in  a  certain  sense  we  can  well  say:  We  are 
crushed  beneath  the  laws,  obruimur  legiims.  Hence  arise 
infinite  and  inextricable  difficiilties  which  obstruct  the  study 
of  canon  law;  an  immense  field  for  controversy  and  litigation; 
a  thousand  perplexities  of  conscience;  and  finally  contempt  for 
the  laws."  *  We  know  how  the  Vatican  council  had  to  separate 
without  approaching  the  question  of  canonical  reform;  but  this 
general  desire  for  a  recasting  of  the  ecclesiastical  code  was  taken 
up  again  on  the  initiative  of  Rome.    On  the  19th  of  March  1904, 

Pius  X.  published  a  Motu  propria,  "  de  ecdesiat  Ugibus 
otPku'x.     **   unum  rcdigendis.'*    After  briefly  reviewing  the 

present  condition  of  the  canonical  texts  and  collec- 
tions, he  pointed  out  its  inconvenience,  referred  to  the  many 
requests  from  the  episa>pate,  and  decreed  the  preparation  of 
a  general  code  of  canon  law.  This  immense  undertaking  in- 
volved the  codification  of  the  entire  canon  law,  drawing  it  up  in 
a  clear,  short  and  precise  form,  and  introducing  any  expedient 
modifications  and  reforms.     For  this  purpose  the  pope  appointed 

a  commission  of  cardinals,  of  which  be  himself  became 

president;  also  a  commission  of  "  consultors " 
resident  at  Rome,  which  asked  for  a  certain  amount  of  assistance 
from  canonists  at  various  universities  and  seminaries.  Further, 
the  assembled  bishops  of  each  province  were  invited  to  give 
their  opinion  as  to  the  points  in  which  they  considered  the  canon 
law  might  profitably  be  modified  or  abrogated.  Two  consultors 
had  the  duty  of  separately  drawing  up  a  preliminary  plan  for  each 
title,  these  projects  being  twice  submitted  for  the  deliberation 
of  the  commission  (or  sub-commission)  of  consultors,  the  version 
adopted  by  them  being  next  submitted  to  the  commission  of 
cardinals,  and  the  whole  finally  sent  up  for  the  papal  sanction. 
These  commissions  started  work  at  the  end  of  i9o4> 

Local  Law. — The  common  law  of  the  Roman  Church  cannot 
by  itself  uniformly  regulate  all  the  churches  of  the  different 

nations;  each  of  them  has  its  own  local  law,  which 

we  must  briefly  mention  here.  In  theory,  this  law 
has  as  its  author  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities,  councils 
or  bishops;  but  this  is  true  only  for  laws  and  regulations 
which  arc  in  harmony  with  the  common  law,  merely  completing 
or  defirung  it.  But  if  it  is  a  question  of  derogating  from  the 
common  law,  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  must  intervene  to 
legalize  these  derogations.  This  intervention  takes  the  form 
either  of  "  indults,"  i.e.  graceful  concessions  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  episcopate,  or  of  special  approbation  of  condliary 
resolutions.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  mention  any 
compilations  containing  only  local  law.  Whether  in  the  oase 
of  national  or  provincial  councils,  or  of  diocesan  synods,  the 
chief  object  of  the  decrees  is  to  reinforce,  define  or  apply  the 
law;  the  measures  which  constitute  a  derogation  have  only  a 
small  place  in  them.  It  is,  then,  only  in  a  limited  sense  that  we 
can  see  a  local  canon  law  in  the  councils  of  the  various  regionid 

*  Omnium  concilii  Vatieani  . . .  dccumenUtrum  cMidio,  per  Con- 
radum  Mariin  (Paderborn.  1873).  p.  153. 
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churches.  Having  made  this  remark,  we  must  dutinguisk 
between  the  countries  which  are  still  subject  to  the  system  of 
concordats  and  other  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  local  law  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  concordat  (9.V.).  including  the  derogations  and  privileges 
resulting  from  it.  Jhe  chief  thing  to  note  is  the  cvmutiUi 
existence,  for  these  countries,  of  a  dvil-ecclcsiastical 
law,  that  IS  to  say,  a  body  of  regulations  made  by  the  yt 
civil  authority,  with  the  consent,  more  or  less  explicit, 
of  the  Church,  about  ecclesiastical  matters,  other  than  spiritual, 
these  dispositions  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  nomination  or 
confirmation  by  the  state  of  ecclesiastics  to  the  most  important 
benefices,  and  with  the  adniinistration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church;  sometimes  also  with  questions  of  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  concerning  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
Church.  It  is  plain  that  the  agreements  under  the  concordats 
have  a  certain  action  upon  a  number  of  points  in  the  canonic&l 
laws;  and  all  these  points  go  to  constitute  the  local  concordatory 
law  This  is  the  case  for  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal.  Bavaria, 
the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces,  Alsace.  Belgium,  and,  in  America, 
Peru.  Up  to  1905  it  was  also  the  case  in  France,  where  the  anctcnt 
local  customs  now  continue,  pending  the  reorganization  of  the 
Church  without  the  concordat. 

We  do  not  imply  that  in  other  countries  the  Church  can  alwa\5 
find  exemption  from  legislative  measures  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  civil  authorities,  for  example,  in  Italy,  Prussia  and  Russia; 
but  here  it  is  a  situation  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure,  which  the 
Church  tolerates  for  the  sake  of  convenience;  and  these  regula- 
tions only  form  part  of  the  local  canon  law  in  a  very  irregular 
sense. 

In  other  countries  the  episcopal  assemblies  lay  down  the  local 
law.  England  has  its  council  of  Westminster  (1852),  the  United 
States  their  plenary  councils  of  Baltimore  (1852. 1866. 
1884),  without  mentioning  the  diocesan  synods;  and 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  is  ruled  by  the  special  law 
of  its  plenary  a>uncil.  held  at  Rome  in  1899.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Eastern  Churches  united  to  the  Holy  See;  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  famous  council  of  Lebanon  for  the  Maron- 
ites,  held  in  1730,  and  that  of  Zamosc  for  the  Rutheniar.s,  in 
1 720,  these  churches,  at  the  suggestion  of  Leo  XIII.,  have  drawn 
up  in  plenary  assembly  their  own  local  law:  the  Syrians  at 
Sciarfa  in  1888;  the  Ruthenians  at  Leoptrf  in  1891;  and  a  little 
later,  the  Copts.  The  framing  of  local  law  wiU  certainly  be  more 
clear  and  more  easy  when  the  general  code  of  canon  law  has  been 
published. 

Bibliography. — For  the  texts  and  collections:  the  disertattons 
of  Dom  Coustant,  De  antiguis  canonum  coUectionibus,  deque  vcnn 
epistolarum  Rom.  Pont,  e^tionibus  (Paris,  1731);  P.  de  Marca. 
De  veteribus  coUectionibus  canonum  (Paris,  x68i);  the  brotbrn 
Peter  and  Jerome  Ballerini,  De  antiguis  turn  editis  turn  in»ditti  cellec- 
tionibus  et  collectoribus  canonum  ad  Cratianum  usque  (Venice,  17S7)- 
This  is  the  best  of  aH  these  works;  it  is  reproduced  in  Migne,  P.L. 
vol.  56;  C.  Seb.  Bcrardi,  De  variis  sacrorum  canonum  co^^ioat^i^ 
ante  Cratianum  (Turin.  17^3):  P.  Quesnel,  De  cMiu  canonum 
Ecclesiae  Romanae;  de  varits  fidei  libeUis  in  antiquo  Rom.  Eul. 
codice  contentis;  de  primo  usu  codicis  canonum  Dionysii  £jcr|ai  ta 
Callicanis  retionibus  (Paris,  1675:  with  the  critical  notes  of  the 
brothers  Ballerini.  also  in  Migne.  loc.  cit.):  and  finally.  Florent. 
De  metkodo  aU^ue  auctoritate  collectionis  Cratiani  (Paris.  167^).  and 
Antonio  Agustin.  archbishop  of  Tarragona.  De  emendattone  onUent 
(Tarragona,  1586):  these  have  alt  been  brought  together  in  GdUandi. 
De  vetuslis  canonum  coUectionibus  dissertationum  sytlogr  (Vcnkr. 
1778).  The  most  complete  work  on  the  texts  up  to  the  9ih  ccniuTf 
is  F.  Maassen.  Ceschickte  der  Ouellen  und  der  Literatur  des  canemuken 
Rtchls  im  Abendlande,  vol.  i.  (31!  that  has  yet  appeared.  Cratz.  i^7^) 
For  the  period  between  the  False  Decretals  and  Gratian.  there  i» 
no  work  of  this  sort,  but  the  materials  have  been  put  tocrether  and 
published  in  part  by  M.  P.  Foumicr.  After  Gratian.  the  classic 
work  is  Schulte,  Ceschickte  der  Ouellen  und  Literatur  des  cpnonischen 
Rechts  von  Gratian  bis  auf  die  Cegemoart  (3  vols..  Stuttgart.  1^755* 
sea.).  Manuals  for  the  study  of  the  sources:  Ph.  Schneider.  77tf 
Lehre  von  den  KirchenrechtspieUen  (Regen&burg,  1892):  F.  Laurin. 
Introductio  in  Corpus  iurts  canonici  (Freiburg,  iMo):  Tardif. 
Histoire  des  sources  du  droit  canonique  (Paris,  1887).  Most  of  the 
German  manuals  sn  canon  law  devote  considcraole  space  to  the 
history  of  the  sources:  sec  Phillips,  vol.  ii  (3rd  ed^  1857:  Freoch 
translation  by  the  abbf  Crouzet):  Vering,  3rd  ed.  (Freiburg,  1893): 
Schulte  Das  katholiscke  Kirckenrtckt,  pt.  i.  (Giessen.  i860),  &c 
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For  cfae  Gceek  Church:  Pitra,  Jwris  ecdeiiae  graecorum  hisUria  et 
■MmodB  (Rome,  1864);  the  later  history  of  the  Greek  law: 
Zarittriaf,  Historiae  juris  grauorum  dUiiuaho  (HetdelberE,  1839) ; 
llartxeail,  ffutocrv  du  droit  bytanHn  (Paris,  1843-1846) ;  the  recent 
teixs  in  the  CancUiomm  CoUedio  tauusis^  vol.  U.;  Ada  H  decreta 
s,  taaeSiormm,  quae  ab  episeopis  rituum  criettUUium  ajb  a.  i68a  usque 
td  a.  itSq  imdefue  ad  a.  1869  sunt  cdebrata  (Frejburn;,  1876^.  Short 
namial  ci  Institntions:.  Jos^  Papp^SzUaeyi,  Enchiridion  juris  ecd. 
tnrakdis  eatholicm  (Magno-Varadini,  i86a).  For  recent  canonical 
tocts:  Richter**  edition  of  the  council  of  Trent  (Leiptig,  1863) ; 
t^  CaOtdanua  S.C.  da  Propagaiida  Fida  (Rome,  1^3);  the 
BtSarimm,  a  collection  oi  papal  acts  and  constitutions;  the  editions 
cf  Cooooeliaes  (28  vols.,Ronie,  1733-1756),  and  of  Cherubini  (19  vols., 
LoxeauMBg,  1727-1758),  which  are  better  than  the  enlarged  reprint 
of  Toritt,  which  was  unfinished  (it  goes  up  to  1730).  The  official 
editioa  of  the  BvUarium  of  Benedict  XIV.  (4  vols.,  Rome,  t754- 
1758)  has  been  reprinted  several  times  and  is  of  great  importance; 
the  coatinoation  of  the  BuUarium  since  Benedict  XIV.  nas  been 
pdbfiriied  by  Barberi,  BuUarii  ramani  cantijiuatia,  in  20  vols.,  going 
sp  to  the  fourth  year  of  Gregory  XVI.  Every  year,  since  1854,  has 
beeti  imnted  a  collection  of  pontifical  acts,  Ada  Pii  IX.,  Ada 
Ltonit  XIII.,  &c.,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  BuUarium. 
Dictiooaries:  Durand  de  Maillane,  Vidionnaire  cananique  (Paris, 
17JK).  re-edited  by  Andr€  under  the  title,  Cours  alpMbittmtt  d 
mliko^qus  de  droit  1  canouiqM,  and  by  Wagner  (Paris,  l8jH/i  luu 
Gaflican  tendencies;  Fenaris.  Prompta  bmiolkeca  canontca,  &c., 
sneral  new  and  enlarged  editions;  the  best  is  that  of  Migne  (1866), 
cctBfdeted  by  Father  Bucceroni,  Ferraris  Suptlementum  (Rome, 
i<^).  Articles  on  canon  law  in  Wetzer  und  Weite's  Kirckeniexicon 
(and  cd..  Freiburg.  1880  ct  seq.) ;  Hauck,  ReaUncyklofddie  fUr  prot. 
Thaiepe  und  Kirche  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1 877-1888) .  Vacant-Mange- 
Boc's  Didiomnaire  de  tkSologte  catkohque,  in  course  of  publication 
(Paris  1899  et  seq.).  Perioidicals:  AnaUda  juris  ponlificit,  ed.  by 
Mgr.  Chatllot  (1863-1889):  AnaUda  ecdestasOca  (since  189^);  Ada 
Sesidae  sedis  (since  1865) ;  Arckio  far  kathol.  Kirchenrecht  (since 
1^57):  Le  Canoniste  conUmporain  (since  1878).  (A.  Bo.*) 

Canon  Lam  in  Engfand  and  in  the  Anglican  Communion. — 
There  were  matten  in  which  the  local  En^h  and  Irish  canon 
\x-w,  even  before  the  16th  century,  differed  from  that  obtaining 
Ml  the  western  part  of  the  European  continent.    Thus  (i),  it  has 
been  said  that — whereas  the  continental  canon  law  recognized 
a  quadripartite  division  of  Church  revenue  of  common  right 
between  (a)  the  bishop,  {h)  the  clergy,  {c)  the  poor,  (<f)  the  fabric 
—the  Eoi^i&h  law  maintained  a  tripartite  divislon-^(a)  clergy, 
[i)  the  po(»,  (c)  the  fabric    Lord  Selbome  (Ancient  Facts  and 
Fictions  concerning  Churches  and  Tithes,  2nd  ed.,  1892)  denies 
that  there  was  any  division  of  tithe  in  England.    (2)  By  the 
gncral  canon  law  the  burden  of  repairing  the  nave,  as  well  as 
the  chancel  of  the  church,  was  upon  the  parson  or  rector  who 
ocdkcted  the  whole  tithe.    But  the  custom  of  England  traps- 
ferred  this  burden  to  the  parishioners,  and  some  particular 
ktcU  customs  (as  in  the  city  of  London)  placed  even  the  burden 
of  repair  of  the  chancel  on  them.    To  meet  this  burden  church 
ntes  were  levied.  (3)  A  church  polluted  by  the  shedding  of 
Ucod,  as  by  suicide  or   murder,   was   reconsecrated  on  the 
osatinent    In  England  the  custom  was  (and  is)  simply  to 
"reconcile."    (4)  A  much  more  important  difference,  if  the 
decakm  of  the  Irish  court  of  exchequer  chamber  upheld  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  peen  were  equally  divided, 
correctly  stated"  the  English  canon  law  (Reg.  v.  Millis,  10  CI. 
^  f^»  534)  ^"^'^  hi  regard  to  the  essentials  of  marriage.    By 
the  general  Western  canon  law  before  the  council  of  Trent, 
^  parties  themselves  were  said  to  be  the  "  ministers  of  the 
Sacrament "  in  the  case  of  holy  matrimony.    The  declared 
ccflseat  of  the  parties  to  take  e^ch  other  there  and  then  con- 
lUtated  at  onoe  (although  irregularly)  holy  matrimony.    The 
pnscnoe  of  priest  or  witnesses  was  not  necessary.    In  Re^.  v. 
HiUis,  however,  it  was  held  that  in  England  it  was  always 
otherwae  and  that  here  the  presence  of  a  priest  was  necessary, 
ffigh  authorities,  however,  have  doubted  the  historical  acouacy 
U  thb  decision.    (5)  The  addition  of  houses  of  priests  jo  the  pro- 
vincial synods  seems  peculiar  to  England  and  Ireland. 

The  historical  position  of  the  general  canon  law  of  the  Catholic 
Cbnrcfa  in  the  En^h  provinces  has,  since  the  separation  from 
Kooe,  been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  by  English 
hvyen  and  ecclesiastics.  The  view  taken  by  the  king's  courts, 
^  vxputKtd  in  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  since  Henry  VIII., 
b  that  the  Church  of  England  was  always  an  independent 
eatioQal  choidi,  subject  indeed  to  the  general  principles  of  the 


jus  commune  tcdesiaiticmn  (Whitlo^  J.  in  Ever  v/  Owen,  God- 
bolt's  Reports,  432),  but  imbound  by  any  particular  constitu- 
tions of  coundl  or  pope;  unless  those  constitutions  had  been 
"  received  "  here  by  Eng^h  councils,  or  so  recognized  by  English 
courts  (secular  or  spiritual)  as  to  become  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
custom  of  the  realm.  Foreign  canon  hw  never  bound  (so  it  has 
been  taught)  propria  vigore. 

The  sources  of  English  ecclesiastical  hw  (purely  ecclesiastical) 
were  therefore  (x)  the  principles  of  the  jus  commune  eccU' 
siastieum;  (2)  foreign  particular  constitutions  received  here,  as 
just  explained;  (3)  the  constitutions  and  canons  of  En^^h 
synods  (cf.  PhiU,  Ecc,  LaWf  part  i.  ch.  iv.,  and  authorities  there 
dted). 

X.  On  the  existence  of  this  jus  commune  ecclesiasticum  and 
that  the  Church  of  England,  in  whatever  sense  independent, 
takes  it  over  until  she  repeiUs  it,  see  Escott  v.  Mastin,  4  Moo. 
P.CC,  X19.  Lord  Brougham,  in  delivering  the  judgment, 
speaks  of  the  "common  law  prevailing  for  1400  years  over 
Christian  Europe,"  and  (p.  137)  says  that "  nothing  but  express 
enactment  can  abrogate  the  common  law  of  all  Christendom 
before  the  Reformation  of  the  Anglican  Church." 

2.  As  to  foreign  particular  constitutions  in  England,  there  are 
a  great  ntimber  of  them,  of  which  it  has  been  and  is  admitted, 
that  they  have  currency  in  EngUnd.  However  papal  in  their 
origin,  post-Reformation  lawyers  have  regarded  them  as  valid, 
imless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  king's  pre- 
rogative, or  to  the  common  or  statute  law  of  the  realm.  To  this 
doctrine  express  statutory  authority  (as  the  events  have 
happened)  has  been  given  by  25  Hen.  VUI.  c.  19.  sect.  7.  A 
striking  example  of  the  doctrine  is  furnished  by  the  decree  of 
Innocent  III.  in  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  against  pluralities. 
This  decree  was  enforced  in  the  court  of  Arches  against  a  pluralist 
clerk  in  1848  (Burder  v.  Mavor,  1  Roberts,  614).  The  courts 
of  common  law  from  Lord  Coke's  time  downwards  have  recog- 
nized this  "  a)nstitution  of  the  pope  "  (as  the  queen's  bench 
called  it  in  1598).  The  exchequer  chamber,  in  1837,  declared 
it  to  have  '*  become  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  " 
(Alston  v.  Atlay,  7  A.  and  £.  289). 

3.  The  particular  constitutions  of  English  synods  are  numer- 
ous and  cover  a  large  field.  At  least  in  legal  theory,  the  only 
distinction  between  pre-Reformation  and  post-Reformation 
constitutions  is  in  favour  of  the  former — so  long  as  they  do  not 
contravene  the  royal  prerogative  or  the  law  of  the  land  (see 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19).  The  most  important  are  collected  to- 
gether and  digested  (so  far  as  regards  England)  in  Lynd wood's 
Provinciale,  a  work  which  remains  of  great  authority  in  English 
courts.    These  constitutions  are  again  divided  into  two  classes: 

(a)  provincial  constitutions  promulgated  by  provincial  synods, 
usually  tn  the  name  of  the  presiding  archbishop  or  bishop;  and 

(b)  decrees  of  papal  legates,  Otho  in  1236  and  Othobon  (Otto- 
buono  de'  Fieschi,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  V.)  in  1269..  Canons 
passed  since  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19  have  not  the  parliamentary 
confirmation  Which  that  act  has  been  held  to  give  to  previous 
canons,  and  do  not  necessarily  bind  the  laity,  although  made 
under  the  king's  licence  and  ratified  by  him.  This  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Middldon  v.  Croft  (2  Stra. 
1056)  was  approved  in  i860  in  Marshall  v.  Bp.  of  Exeter  (L.R.  3 
H.L.  1 7) .  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  provisions  in  these  post- 
Reformation  canons  which  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  usage 
and  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  law  which  they  thus  record  is  bind- 
ing on  the  laity.  The  chief  body  of  English  post-Reformation 
canon  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  canons  of  1603,  amended  in 
1865  and  t888.  The  canons  of  1640  are  apparently  upon  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  1603;  notwithstanding  objections  made 
at  the  time  that  they  were  void  because  convocation  continued 
to  sit  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  The  opinion  of  all 
the  judges  taken  at  the  time  was  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  this 
procedure.  13  Car.  ii.  c.  12  simply  provided  that  these  canons 
should  not  be  given  statutory  force  by  the  operation  of  that 
act. 

In  addition  to  the  enactment  of  canons  (strictly  soKralled)  the 
English  provincial  sjmods  since  the  Henrician  changes  have 
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legislated — in  1570  by  the  enactment  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  in  166  z  by  approving  the  present  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  in  1873  by  approving  shorter  forms  of  matins  and 
evensong. 

The  distinction  between  pre-Henridan  and  post-Henridan 
procedure  lies  in  the  requirement,  since  25  Hen.  VIIL,  of  the 
royal  licence  and  confirmation.  Apparently  diocesan  synods 
may  still  enact  valid  canons  without  the  king's  authority;  but 
these  bodies  are  not  now  called. 

The  prevailing  legal  view  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  regard  to  canon  law  has  been  just  stated,  and  that  is 
the  view  taken  by  judicial  authority  for  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested  by,  e.g.,  the  late 
Professor  Maitland,  that  it  was  not,  in  fact,  the  view  taken  here 
in  the  later  middle  ages — that  in  those  ages  there  was  no  theory 
that  "  reception  "  here  was  necessary  to  validate  papal  decrees. 
It  is  said  bythis  school  of  legal  historians  that,  from  the  Con- 
quest down  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  Church  of  En^and  was  regarded 
by  churchmen  not  as  in  any  sense  as  separate  entity,  but  as  two 
provinces  of  the  extra-territorial,  super-national  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  the  pope  at  this  period  was  contemplated  as  the  princeps 
of  this  Catholic  Church,  whose  edicts  bound  everywhere,  as  those 
of  Augustus  had  bound  in  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  right  that  tKis  view  should  be  stated,  but  it  is  not  that 
of  the  writer  of  this  artide. 

As  to  Jrdand,  in  a  national  synod  of  the  four  Irish  provinces 
hdd  at  Dublin  before  the  four  archbishops,  in  1634,  a  himdred 
canons  were  promulgated  with  the  royal  licence,  ojntaining 
much  matter  not  dealt  with  by  similar  constitutions  in  England. 
In  171 X,  some  further  canons  were  promulgated  (with  royal 
licence)  by  another  national  synod.  Some  forms  of  spedal 
prayer  were  appended  to  these  canons. 

In  1869  the  Irish  Church  Act  (33  and  33  Vict.  c.  43)  "  dis- 
established "  the  Irish  Church,  sect.  19  repealed  any  act  of 
parliament,  law  or  custom  whereby  the  bishops,  dergy  or  laity 
of  the  said  church  were  prohibited  from  holding  synods  or  elect- 
ing representatives  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  making  rules  for 
the  well-being  and  ordering  of  the  said  church,  and  enacted  that 
no  such  law,  &c.,  should  hinder  the  said  bishops,  dergy  and  laity, 
by  such  representatives,  lay  and  derical,  and  so  dected  as  they 
shall  appoint,  from  meeting  in  general  synod  or  convention  and 
in  such  general  synod  or  convention  forming  constitutions  and 
providing  for  future  representation  of  the  members  of  the  church 
in  diocesan  synods,  general  convention  or  otherwise.  The 
Church  of  Ireland,  so  set  free,  created  for  herself  new  legislative 
authorities,  unknown  to  the  old  canon  law,,  viz.  mixed  synods 
of  clergy  and  laity,  and  a  system  of  representation  by  election, 
unknovm  to  primitive  or  medieval  times.  Similar  changes  had, 
however,  been  introduced  during  the  preceding  century  in  some 
parts  of  the  Anglican  communion  outside  the  British  Isles 
(see  infra).  Sect.  20  of  the  same  statute  kept  alive  the  old 
ecclesiastical  law  of  Irdand  by  way  of  assumed  contract  (cf. 
Ecclesiastical  Juwsdiction). 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  the  "  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  ancient  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church  of  Ire- 
land "  (so  they  describe  themsdves),  together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy  and  laity,  assembled  in  1870,  in  *'  General 
Convention,"  to  "  provide  for  the  regulation  "  of  that  church. 
This  Convention  declared  that  a  General  Synod  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  with  representatives  of  the  dergy  and 
laity,  should  have  chief  legislative  power  in  the  Irish  Church, 
with  such  administrative  power  as  might  be  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  the  church's  episcopal  constitution.  This  General 
Synod  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses — the  House  of  Bishops  and 
this  House  of  Lay  and  Clerical  Representatives.  No  question  was 
to  be  carried  unless  there  were  in  its  favour  a  majority  of  the 
clerical  and  lay  representatives,  voting  either  conjointly  or  by 
ordefs,  and  also  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  should  they  desire 
to  vote.  This  General  Synod  was  given  full  power  to  alter  or 
amend  canons,  or  to  repeal  them,  or  to  enact  new  ones.  For 
any  alteration  or  amendment  of  "  artides,  doctrines,  rites  or 
rubrics,"  a  two-thirds  majority  , of  each  order  of  the  represen- 


tative house  was  required  and  a  year's  dday  for  consultatktn  ol 
the  diocesan  synods.  Provisions  were  made  as  to  lay  repre- 
sentation in  the  diocesan  synods.  The  Convention  also  enacted 
some  canons  and  a  statute  in  regard  to  ecdesiastical  tribunab 
(see  Ecclesiastical  Juiusdiction).  It  expressly  provided 
that  its  own  legislation  might  be  repealed  or  amended  by  future 
general  synods. 

In  1 87 1  the  General  Synod  attempted  to  codify  its  canon 
law  in  forty-eight  canons  .which,  **  and  none  other,"  were  to 
have  force  and  effect  as  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Irdand. 
Since  1871  the  General  Synod  has,  from  time  to  time,  put  forth 
other  canons. 

The  post-Reformation  history  of  canon  law  in  the  Ang^'c^n 
communion  in  Scotland  has  differed  from  the  story  of  that  lav 
in  the  last  four  centuries  in  Irdand.  After  the  legislation  under 
William  and  Mary  disestablishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland  and 
subjecting  its  professors  to  civil  penalties,  little  attention  «3s 
given  to  canon  law  for  many  years.  Synods  of  bishops  at 
Edinburgh  in  1724  and  1731  dealt  with  some  disputed  qucstioci 
of  ritual  and  ceremoniaL  In  1743  an  assembly  of  five  bishops 
enacted  sixteen  canons.^  A  "  primus  "  was  to  be  chosen  indlSet- 
ently  from  the  bishops^  but  to  have  no  other  powers  than  those 
of  convoking  and  presiding  over  synods.  He  was  to  hold  office 
only  during  pleasure  of  the  other  bishops.  Bishops  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  presbyters  of  the  district.  Such  dection  was 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops.  In 
1811,  a  "  Code  of  Canons  "  was  enacted  by  a  "  General  Ecdesi- 
astical Synod,"  consisting  of  the  bishops,  the  deans  (viz. 
presbyters  appointed  by  the  bishops  in  each  diocese  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  presbyters  and  now  for  the  first  time  giver. 
"  decisive  "  voice  in  synods)  and  certain  clerical  representatives 
from  the  "  districts  "  or  dioceses.  Future  synods,  call^  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  code,  were  to  consist  of  two  chambers. 
The  first  was  to  be  composed  of  the  bishops;  the  second  to 
consist  of  the  "  deans  "  and  derical  representatives.  No  lav 
or  canon  was  to  be  enacted  or  abrogated,  save  by  the  consent 
of  both  chambers.  These  canons  were  revised  in  1828,  1829 
and  1838.  The  code  of  this  last  year  created  diocesan  synods, 
to  be  held  annually  and  to  consist  of  the  bishop,  dean  and  ail 
instituted  clergy  of  the  diocese.  It  also  provided  for  the  aimual 
meeting  x>f  a  purely  episcopal  synod,  which  was  to  receive 
appeab  from  either  dergy  or  laity.  In  1862-1863,  another 
General  Synod  further  revised  and  amended  the  Code  of  Canoes. 
This  revised  code  enabled  the  bishop  to  appoint  a  learned  and 
discreet  lajrman  to  act  as  his  chancellor,  to  advise  him  in  legal 
matters  and  be  his  a^essor  at  diocesan  synods.  Assistant 
curates  and  mission  priests  were,  under  certaiii  restrictions, 
given  seats  in  diocesan  synods.  Male  communicants  were  abo 
permitted  to  be  present  at  such  synods,  with  a  deliberative  but 
not  "  decisive "  voice;  unless  in  special  drcumstances  tlie 
bishop  excluded  them.  Canon  46  provides  that  **  if  any  question 
shall  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Code  of  Canons  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  the  general  principles  of  canon  law  shall  be 
alone  deemed  applicable  thereto."  This  provision  was  re- 
enacted  in  Canon  47  of  1876.  Canon  51  of  1890,  however, 
weakens  this  provision.  It  enacts  that:  "  The  preceding  canons 
shall  in  all  cases  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland.  Neverthdess,  it  shall  be  lawful, 
in  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty  concerning  the  interpretatioo 
of  these  canons,  to  appeal  to  any  generally  recognized  principles 
of  canon  law."  The  canons  of  1862-1863  also  provided  for  a  lay 
share  in  the  election  of  bishops.  In  x  8^  the  3  2nd  canon  enacted 
that  the  "  General  Synod  "  should  thereafter  be  called  the 
Provincial  Sjrnod. 

The  canon  law  in  Scotland  before  the  i6th  century  was  gener- 
ally that  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  usages  of  the  church 
were  similar  to  those  in  France,  and  had  not  the  insular  character 
of  those  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  canon  law  regulating 
marriage,  legitimacy  and  succession  was  taken  over  by  the 
Scottish  secular  couru  (sec  Ecclesiastical  JURiSDicnox) 
and  survived  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  almost  un- 
impaired.   Thus,  the  courts  recognize  marriages  by  verba  i* 
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pnaeaii  or  by  verba  de  future  cum  copula — ^tn  this  last  matter 
fofloving  a  decree  of  Gregory  IX. — and  also  legitimation  per 
sthuqaau  wtairiatonium.  But  though  one  of  the  fimUs  juris 
Satiae^  cuum  hiw  never  was  of  itself  authoritative  in  Scotland. 
la  the  canons  of  her  national  provincial  councils  (at  whose  yearly 
meetioei  rqncsentatives  attended  on  behalf  of  the  king)  that 
coofltry  po^esed  a  canon  law  of  her  ownj'which  was  recognized 
by  the  parliament  and  the  popes,  and  eniforced  in  the  courts  of 
hw.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  Corpus  juris 
anamici  and  the  English  provincial  canons.  But  the  portions 
so  adopted  derived  their  authority  from  the  Scottish  Church. 
Ihe  foieral  canon  law,  tmleas  where  it  has  been  acknowledged 
by  act  of  pariiament,  or  a  decision  of  the  courts,  or  sanctioned 
by  the  canons  of  a  provincial  council,  is  only  received  in  Scotland 
uxocding  to  equity  and  expediency. 

The  <*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Slates  "  is 
Use  organtxaticHi  of  tbe  Anglican  Communion  in  the  American 
coknies  before  the  separation.  This  communion  was  subject  to 
"aB  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  applicable  to  its  situa- 
tion **  (Murray  Hoffman,  A  Treatise  on  Ike  Law  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  1850,  p.  17)..  This  body  of  hiw 
tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  SUtes  took  over 
{9f.  ci(L  p.  41  et  aeq.;  F.  Vinton,  A  Manual  Commentary  on  the 
Gnerel  Canon  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Ike  Protestant  Epis- 
ufdOaach,  New  York,  1870,  p.  16  et  seq.).  Much, ly>wever, 
frf  the  English  post-Reformation  canonical  legislation  was  not 
applicable  to  the  United  States,  because  of  different  circum- 
stances, as  e.g.  a  very  large  portion  of  the  canons  of  1603  (Vinton, 
p.  ii).  In  1789,  a  General  Convention,  consisting  of  clerical 
ud  Uy  dqnities  as  well  as  of  bishops,  assumed  for  itself  and 
provided  for  its  successors  supreme  legislative  power.  The 
coDoirrence  (rf  both  "orders,"  clerical  and  lay,  was  required 
for  the  validity  <rf  any  vote.  Since  1853  a  lay  deputy  to  the 
Convention  has  been  required  to  be  a  conmiunicant  {ib.  p.  102). 
Upon  the  American  bishops  numbering  more  than  three,  they 
became  a  separate  "  House  "  from  the  "  Convention."  The 
House  of  Bishcqis  was  given  a  right  to  propose  measures  to  the 
"Hoose  of  Deputies,"  and  to  negative  acts  of  the  House  of 
Dqraties,  provided  they  complied  with  certain  forms.  Similar 
"  ooostitutions  "  providing  for  representation  of  the  laity  have 
been  adopted  by  the  different  dioceses  (Hoffman,  op.  cit,  p.  184 
et  seq.).  Deacons  are  also  admitted  to  a  deciding  voice  in  every 
dncese  bat  New  Jersey,  where  they  may  speak  but  not  vote. 
A  great  body  of  legislation  has  been  put  forth  by  these  bodies 
^mag  the  past  century. 

Since  1870,  at  least,  the  **  Church  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa  "  has  secured  autonomy  while  yet  remaining  a  part  of 
the  Anglican  Communion.  By  its  constitution  of  that  year 
the  En^ish  Church  in  South  Africa  adopts  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  an 
osestablished  church,  accepts  the  three  cree<b,  the  Thirty- 
NuK  Articles,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  decisions  of  the 
^disputed  general  councils,  the  Authorized  English  Version 
of  the  Scriptures,  disclaims  the  right  of  altering  any  of  these 
standards  of  faith  and  doctrine,  except  in  agreement  with  such 
alteiations  as  may  be  adopted  by  a  general  $ynod  of  the  AngUcan 
Cooimanson.  But  in  interpreting  these  standards  of  faith  and 
<loctrine,  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  is  not 
bound  by  decisions  other  than  those  of  its  own  Church  courts, 
or  such  court  as  the  Provincial  Synod  may  recognize  as  a  tribunal 
of  appeal.  The  Provincial  Synod  is  the  legislative  authority 
sobjea  to  a  general  synod  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  provided 
Mch  latter  synod  include  representatives  from  the  Church  of 
SoQth  Africa.  The  Provincial  Synod  consists  of  (i)  the  House 
of  Bishops,  (2)  the  House  of  the  Clergy,  (3)  the  House  of  the 
I^ty.  No  resolution  can  be  passed  which  is  not  accepted  by 
xH  three  orders.  Bishops  are  elected  by  the  clergy  with  the 
assent  of  lay  representatives,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
jBetropoKtan  and  comprovincial  bishops.  The  metropolitan 
B  to  be  consecrated  in  England  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Be  DOW  bears  the  title  of  archbishop.  All  bishops  are  to  enter 
iato  a  contract  to  obey  and  maintain  the  constitution  and  canons 


of  the  province.  Canon  18  of  the  Code  of  1870  recognizes  the 
offices  of  catechist,  reader  and  sub-deacon  (Wirgtnan,  The 
English  Church  and  People  in  South  Africat  p.  223  et  seq.). 

In  the  West  Indies, .  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zeaknd, 
provincial  and  diocesan  synods  or  conventions  have  been  formed 
on  one  or  other  of  the  types  above  mentioned  and  have  enacted 
canons.  (W.  G.  F.  P.) 

CANOPUS,  or  Canobvs,  an  ancient  coast  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  15  m.  east  of  Alexandria, 
the  principal  port  in  Egypt  for  Greek  trade  before  the  foundation 
of  AJexahdria,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  westemm(»t  (Canopic 
or  Heradeotic)  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  western  baiik.  The 
chaimel,  which  entered  the  Mediterranean  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  is  entirely  silted  up,  but  on  the  shore  at 
Aboukir  there  are  extensive  traces  of  the  city  with  its  quays,  &c. 
Excavation  has  disclosed  granite  monuments  with  the  name 
of  Rameses  II.,  but  they  may  lui,ve  been  brought  at  a  late 
period  for  the  adornment  of  the  place.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Canopus  was  an  old  Egyptian  town,  but  it  appears  in  Herodotus 
as  an  ancient  port.  In  the  9th  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
(239  B.C.)  a  great  assembly  of  priests  at  Canopus  passed  an 
honorific  degree,  inter  alia,  conferring  the  title  Ebtpykmis 
"  Benefactor  "  on  the  king.  Two  examples  of  this  decree  are 
known,  inscribed  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek.  From 
it  we  learn  that  the  native  form  of  the  name  of  Canopus  was 
Karob.  A  temple  of  Osiris  was  built  by  Euergetes,  but  very 
near  to  Canopus  was  an  older  shrine,  a  temple  of  Heracles 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves.  The 
decree  shows  that  Heracles  here  stands  for  Ammon.  Osiris 
was  worshipped  at  Canopus  tmder  a  peculiar  form,  a  vase  with 
a  human  head,  and  was  identified  with  Canopus,  the  pilot  of 
Menclaus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  buried  here:  the  name 
canopic  has  been  applied,  through  an  old  misunderstanding, 
to  the  vases  with  human  and  animal  heads  in  which  the  internal 
organs  were  placed  by  the  Egyptians  after  embalming.  In  the 
Roman  epoch  the  town  was  notorious  for  its  dissoluteness. 
Aboukir  means  "  father  Cyrus,"  referring  to  a  Coptic  saint  of 
that  name.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

CANOPY  (through  Fr.  canapi,  from  Med.  Lat  canapeum, 
classical  conopeum,  a  mosquito  curtain,  Gr.  Kuavwp,  a  gnat),  the 
upper  part  or  cover  of  a  niche,  or  the  projecting  ornament  over 
an  altar  or  seat  or  tomb.  Early  English  canopies  are  generally 
simple,  with  tref oiled  or  cinquefoiled  heads;  but  in  the  later 
styles  they  are  very  rich,  and  divided  into  compartments  with 
pendants,  knots,  pinnacles,  &c.  The  triangular  arrangement 
over  an  Early  English  and  Decorated  doorway  is  often  called 
a  canopy.  The  triangular  canopies  in  the  north  of  Italy  are 
peculiar.  Those  in  England  are  generally  part  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  door,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  hood- 
moulds  to  them,  as  at  York.  The  former  are  above  and  in- 
dependent of  the  door  mouldings,  and  frequently  support  an 
arch  with  a  tympanum,  above  which  is  a  triangular  canopy, 
as  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence.  Sometimes  the  canopy  and  arch 
project  from  the  wall,  and  are  carried  on  small  jamb  shafts,  as 
at  San  Pietro  Martire,  at  Verona.  There  is  an  extrenhely  curious 
canopy,  being  a  sort  of  horseshoe  arch,  surmounting  and  breaking 
into  a  circular  arch,  at  Toumai.  Similar  canopies  arc  often 
over  windows,  as  at  York,  over  the  great  west  window,  and  lower 
tiers  in  the  towers.  These  are  triangular,  while  the  upper 
windows  in  the  towers  have  ogee  canopies. 

CANOSA  (anc.  Canusium),  a  town  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Bari,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Of  an  to 
(anc  Aufidus)f  505  ft.  above  sea-level,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Barletta 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  24,230.  It  was  rebuilt  in  963  below  the 
Roman  dty,  which  had  been  abandoned  after  its  devastation 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century.  The  former  cathedral 
of  S.  Sabino  (the  bishopric  passed  in  18 18  to  Andria),  in  the 
southern  Romanesque  style,  was  consecrated  in  iioi:  it  has 
five  domes  (resembling  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  except  that  it  is 
a  Latin  cross,  Instead  of  a  Greek  cross,  in  plan)  and  many  andent 
columns.  The  archiepiscopal  throne  and  pulpit  of  the  end  of  the 
nth  century  are  also  fine.    On  the  south  side  of  the  building 
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is  the  detached  mausoleum  of  Bohemund,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  died  in  iizz,  constructed  partly  in  Byzantine,  partly  in 
the  local  style.  It  has  fine  bronze  doors  with  long  inscriptions; 
the  exterior  is  entirely  faced  with  cipoUino  (Carystian)  marble. 
The  conception  of  this  mortuary  chapel,  which  is  unique  at  this 
period,  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  turbeh  before  a 
mosque;  these  turbehs  are  square,  domed-roofed  tombs  in 
which  the  sultans  and  distinguished  Mahommedans  are  buried 
(E.  Bertaux,  VArt  dans  VltdU  miridionale,  P&ris,  1904,  i.  313). 
A  medieval  castle  crowns  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the  city 
stands.    (See  Cakusiuil)  (T.  As.) 

CANOSSA,  a  ruined  castle,  1890  ft.  above  sea -level,  in  Emilia, 
Italy,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Reggio  Emilia,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  Apennines.  It  belonged  to  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany 
(d.  1115),  and  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  penance  performed 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IV»  before  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  1077. 
The  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Reggio  in  1 255. 

CANOVA,  ANTONIO  (1757-1822),  Italian  sculptor,  was  bom 
on  the  ist  of  November  1757,  at  Passagno,  an  obscure  village 
situated  amid  the  recesses  of  the  hills  of  Asolo,  where  these 
form  the  last  undulations  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  as  they  subside 
into  the  plains  of  Treviso.  At  three  years  of  age  Canova  was 
deprived  of  both  parents,  his  father  dying  and  his  mother  re- 
marrying. Their  loss,  however,  was  compensated  by  the  tender 
solicitude  and  care  of  his  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
the  latter  of  whom  lived  to  experience  in  her  turn  the  kindest 
personal  attention  from  her  grandson,  who,  when  he  had  the 
means,  gave  her  an  a^Ium  in  his  house  at  Rome.  His  father 
and  grandfather  followed  the  occupation  of  stone-cutters  or 
minor  statuaries;  and  it  is  said  that  their  family  had  for  several 
ages  supplied  Feissagno  with  members  of  that  calling.  As  soon 
as  Canova 's  hand  could  hold  a  pencil,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
principles  of  drawing  by  his  grandfather  Pasino.  The  latter 
possessed  some  knowledge  both  of  drawing  and  of  architecture, 
designed  well,  and  showed  considerable  taste  in  the  execution 
of  ornamental  works.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  art; 
and  upon  his  young  charge  he'  looked  as  one  who  was  to  per- 
petuate, not  only  the  family  name,  but  also  the  family  profession. 

The  early  years  of  Canova  were  passed  in  study.  The  bias  of 
his  mind  was  to  sculpture,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  the 
gratification  of  this  predilection  in  the  workshop  ojf  his  grand- 
father were  eagerly  improved.  In  his  ninth  year  he  executed 
two  small  shrines  of  Carrara  marble,  which  are  still  extant. 
Soon  after  this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  constantly 
employed  under  his  grandfather.  Amongst  those  who  patronized 
the  old  man  was  the  patrician  family  Falier  of  Venice,  and  by 
this  means  young  Canova  was  first  introduced  to  the  senator 
of  that  name,  who  afterwards  became  his  most  zealous  patron. 
Between  the  younger  son,  Giuseppe  Falier,  and  the  artist  a 
friendship  commenced  which  terminated  only  with  life.  The 
senator  Falier  was  induced  to  receive  him  under  his  immediate 
protection.  It  has  been  related  by  an'  Italian  writer  and  since 
rq>eated  by  several  biographers,  that  Canova  was  indebted  to 
a  trivial  circumstance — the  moulding  of  a  lion  in  butter — ^for 
the  warm  interest  which  Falier  took  in  his  welfare.  The  anecdote 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  By  his  patron  C^anova  was  placed 
under  Bemardi,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called  by  filiation,  Torretto, 
a  sculptor  of  considerable  eminence,  who  had  taken  up  a 
temporary  residence  at  Pagnano,  a  viUage  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
senator's  mansion.  This  took  place  whilst. C^ova  was  in  his 
thirteenth  year;  and  with  Torretto  he  continued  about  two 
years,  making  in  many  respects  considerable  progress.  This 
master  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died;  but 
by  the  high  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  pupil  to  Falier,  the 
latter  was  induced  to  bring  the  young  artist  to  Venice,  whither 
he  accordingly  went,  and  was  placed  under  a  nephew  of  Torretto. 
With  this  instructor  he  continued  about  a  year,  studying  with 
the  utmost  assiduity.  After  the  termination  of  this  engagement 
he  began  to  work  on  his  own  account,  and  received  from  his 
patron  an  order  for  a  group,  "  Oipheus  and  Eurydicc."  The 
first  figure,  which  represents  Eurydice  in  flames  and  smoke, 
in  the  »ct  of  leaving  Hades,  was  completed  towards  the  dose 


of  his  sixteenth  year.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  patron 
and  friends,  and  the  artist  was  now  considered  qualified  to  appear 
before  a  public  tribunaL  The  kindness  of  some  ownks  supplied 
him  with  his  first  workshop,  which  was  the  vacant  cell  of  a 
monastery.  Here  for  nearly  four  years  he  laboured  with  the 
greatest  perseverance  and  industry.  He  was  also  Regular  in 
his  attendance  at  the  academy,  where  he  carried  off  several 
prizes.  But  he  relied  far  more  on  the  study  and  imitation  of 
nature.  From  his  contemporaries  he  could  learn  nothing,  for 
their  style  was  vicious.  From  their  works,  therefore,  he  re- 
verted to  living  models,  as  exhibited  in  every  variety  of  situation. 
A  large  portion  of  his  time  was  also  devoted  to  anatomy,  which 
science  was  regarded  by  him  as  "  the  secret  of  the  art."  He 
likewise  frequented  places  of  public  amusement,  where  he  care- 
fully  studied  the  expressions  and  attitudes  of  the  performers. 
He  formed  a  resolution,  which  was  faithfully  adhered  to  for 
several  years,  never  to  dose  his  eyes  at  nig^t  without  ha\'ir.g 
produced  some  design.  Whatever  was  likely  to  forward  his 
advancement  in  sculpture  he  studied  with  ardour.  On  archaeo- 
logical pursuits  he  bestowed  considerable  attention.  With 
andent  and  modem  history  he  rendered  himself  well  acquainted 
and  he  also  began  to  acquire  some  of  the  continental  languages. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  without  any  production  coming 
from  his  chisel.  He  began,  however,  to  complete  the  group  for 
his  patron,  and  the  Oipheus  which  followed  evinced  the  great 
advance  he  had  made.  The  work  was  universally  applauded, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  Several  groups  succeeded 
this  performance,  amongst  which  was  that  of  "  Daedalus  and 
Icams,"  the  most  celebrated  work  of  his  noviciate.  The 
simplidty  of  style  and  the  faithful  imitation  of  nature  which 
characterized  them  called  forth  the  warmest  admiration.  His 
merits  and  reputation  being  now  generally  recognized,  his 
thoughts  began  to  turn  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  for  which  he  set  out  at  the  commencemait 
of  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

Before  his  departure  for  Rome,  his  friends  had  applied  to  the 
Venetian  senate  for  a  pension,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
without  embarrassment.  The  application  was  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. The  stipend  amounted  to  three  hundred  ducats  (about 
£60  per  annum),  and  was  limited  to  three  years.  Canova  had 
obtained  lettera  of  introduction  to  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
the  Cavaliere  Zulian,  and  enlightened  and  generous  protector  of 
the  arts,  and  was  received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  His 
arrival  in  Rome,  on  the  aSth  of  December  1780,  marks  a  new  era 
in  his  life.  It  was  here  he  was  to  perfect  himself  by  a  study  of  the 
most  splendid  relics  of  antiquity,  and  to  put  his  talents  to  the 
severest  test  by  a  competition  widi  the.Uving  masters  of  the  art. 
The  result  was  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  cherished  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  friends.  The  work  which  first  established  his 
hme  at  Rome  was  "  Theseus  vanquishing  the  Minotaur."  The 
figures  are  of  the  heroic  size.  The  victorious  Tlieseus  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  the  lifeless  body  of  the  monster.  The 
exhaustion  which  visibly  pervades  his  whole  frame  proves  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
Simplidty  and  natural  expression  had  hitherto  characterized 
Canova 's  style;  with  these  were  now  united  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  grandeur  and  of  truth.  The  Theseus  was 
regarded  with  fervent  admiration. 

Canova's  next  undertaking  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
Clement  XIV.;  but  before  he  proceeded  with  it  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  request  permission  from  the  Venetian  senate, 
whose  servant  he  considered  himself  to  be,  in  consideration  of  the 
pension.  This  he  solidted  in  person,  and  it  was  granted.  He 
returned  immediately  to  Rome,  and  opened  his  celebrated 
studio  close  to  the  Via  del  Babuino.  He  spent  about  two  years 
of  unremitting  toil  in  arranging  the  design  and  composing  the 
modek  for  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff..  After  these  were  completed, 
other  two  years  were  employ^  in  finishing  the  monument,  and 
it  was  finally  opened  to  public  inspection  in  X787.  The  work, 
in  the  opinion  of  enthusiastic  dUeUantif  stamped  the  author  as 
the  fint  artbt  of  modem  times.  After  five  yean  of  incessant 
labour,  he  completed  another  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Clement 
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Xm.,  vhich  raised  his  fame  still  higher.  Works  now  came 
lapidly  from  his  chisd.  Amongst  these  is  Psyche,  with  a  butter- 
fiy,  wUdi  is  placed  on  the  left  hand,  and  held  by  the  wings  with 
the  right  This  figure,  which  is  intended  as  a  personification  of 
iBsa's  immaterial  part,  is  considered  as  in  almost  every  respect 
lis  most  faultier  and  classical  of  Canova's  works.  In  two 
difcient  groups,  and  with  opposite  expression,  the  sculptor  has 
lepreseated  Cupid  with  bis  bride;  in  the  one  they  are  standing, 
ia  the  other  recumbent.  These  and  other  works  raised  his 
repatati<m  so  high  that  the  most  flattering  offers  were  sent  him 
ima  the  Russian  court  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  St  Petersburg, 
bat  these  were  declined.  '*  Italy,"  says  bo,  in  writing  of  the 
occurrence  to  a  friend,  **  Italy  is  my  country — is  the  country  and 
aative  sal  of  the  arts.  I  cannot  leave  jfter;  .my'  infancy  was 
Eurtuied  here.  If  my  poor  talents  can  be  useful  in  any  othey 
kfid,  they  must  be  at  some  utility  to  Italy;  and  ought  not  her 
dum  to  be  preferred  to  all  others  ?  " 

Nutnerotts  works  were  produced  in  the  years  1 795-1 797,  of 
vhkh  several  were  repetitions  of  previotas  productions.  One 
ns  the  celebrated  group  representing  the  *  Parting  of  Venus 
tod  Adonis."  This  famous  production  was  sent  to  Naples.  The 
Frroch  Revolution  was  now  extending  its  shocks  over  Italy; 
axsd  Canova  sought  obscurity  and  repose  in  his  native  Passagno. 
Thither  he  retired  in  1798,  and  there  ho  continued  for  about  a 
year,  principally  employed  in  painting,  of  which  art  also  he  had 
locne  knowledge.  He  executed  upwards  of  twenty  paintings 
about  this  time.  One  of  his  productipns  is  a  picture  representing 
the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  just  removed  from  the  cross, 
surrounded  by  the  three  Marys,  S.  John,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
aad,  someu'hat  in  the  background,  Nicodcmus.  Above  appears 
the  Father,  with  the  mystic  dove  in  the  centre  of  a  glory,  and 
scrnnmdcd  by  a  circle  of  cherubs.  This  composition,  which  was 
greatly  applauded,  ho  presented  to  the  parochial  church  of  his 
sative  place.  Events  in  the  political  world  having  come  to  a 
temporary  lull,  he  returned  to  Rome;  but  his  health  being 
ifflpaired  from  arduous  application,  he  took  a  journey  through  a 
part  of  Germany,  in  company  with  his  friend  Prince  Rczzonico. 
He  ittumed  from  his  trdvels  much  improved,  and  again  com-  - 
Btenced  his  labours  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

Canova's  sculptures  have  been  distributed  under  three  heads: 
~(>)  Heroic  compontions;  t^)  Compositions  of  grace  and 
ckgance;  and  (3)  Sepulchral  monuments  and  relievos.  In 
Boiicing  the  works  which  fall  under  each  of  these  divisions,  it 
vill  be  impossibk;  to  maintain  a  strict  chronological  order,  but 
perhaps  a  better  idea  of  his  productions  may  thus  be  obtained. 
Their  vast  number,  however,  prevents  their  being  all  enumerated. 

(1)  His  '*  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa  "  appeared  soon 
after  his  return.  The  moment  of  representation  is  when  the 
liero,  flushed  with  conquest,  displays  the  head  of  the  "  snaky 
Ck>rgon,"  whilst  the  right  hand  grasps  a  sword  of  singular 
device.  By  a  public  decree,  this  fine  work  was  placed  in  one  of 
the  statu  of  thw  Vatican  hitherto  reserved  for  the  most  precious 
vorks  of  antiquity;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  it 
vhoQy  sustains  this  comparison,  or  that  it  rivals  the  earlier 
KBUizatkm  of  the  same  subject  in  Italian  art,  that  by  Cellini. 
la  1809,  at  the  personal  request  of  Napoleon,  Canova  repaired 
to  Paris  to  model  a  bust  of  the  first  consul.  The  artist  was 
cBtertained  with  munificence,  and  various  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him.  The  statue,  which  is  colossal,  was  not 
finished  till  six  years  after.  On  the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
Louis  XVin.  presented  this  statue  to  the  British  government, 
W  «hom  it  was  afterwards  given  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
'  Palamedes,"  *'  Creugas  and  Damoxenus,"  the  "  Combat  of 
Theseus  and  the  Centaur,"  and  "Hercules  and  Lichas"  may 
doic  the  dass  of  heroic  compositions,  although  the  catalogue 
Biq^t  be  swdled  by  the  enumeration  of  various  others,  such  as 
"Hector  and  Ajax,"  and  the  statues  of  Washington,  King 
Ferdiaaad  of  Naples,  and  others.  The  group  of "  Hercules  and 
I-ichas  **  is  considered  as  the  most  terrible  conception  of  Canova's 
■Bind,  and  in  its  peculiar  style-as  scarcely  to  be  excelled. 

(>)  Under  the  head  of  compositions  of  grace  and  elegance,  the 
^tue  of  Hebe  takes  the  first  place  in  point  of  date.    Four  times 


has  the  artist  embodied  in  stone  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  each 
time  with  some  variation.  The  only  material' improvement, 
however,  is  the  substitution  of  a  support  more  suitable  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  art.  Each  of  the  statues  is,  in  all  its  details,  in 
expression,  attitude  and  delicacy  of  finish,  strikingly  elegant. 
The  "  Dancing  Nymphs  "  maintain  a  character  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hebe.  The  "  Graces  "  and  the  "  Venus  "  are  more  elevated. 
The  "  Awakened  Nymph "  is  another  work  of  uncommon 
beauty.  The  mother  of  Najx>leon,  his  consort  Maria  Louisa 
(as  Concord),  to  model  whom  the  author  made  a  further  journey 
to  Paris  in  1810,  the  princess  Esterhazy  and  the  muse  Polymnia 
(Elisa  Bonaparte)  take  their  place  in  this  class,  as  do  the  ideal 
heads,  comprising-  Corinna,  Sappho,  Laura,  Beatrice  and  Helen 
of  Troy. 

(3)  Of  the  cenotaphs  and  funeral  monuments  the  most  splendid 
is  the  monument  to  the  archduchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria, 
consisting  of  nine  figures.  Besides  the  two  for  the  Roman 
pontiffs  already  mentionecl,  there  is  one  for  Alfieri,  another  for 
Emo,  a  Venetian  admiral,  and  a  small  model  of  a  cenotaph  for 
Nelson,  besfdes  a  great  variety  of  monumental  relievos. 

The  events  which  marked  the  life  of  the  artist  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  above- 
mentioned  works  scarcely  merit  notice.  His  mind  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  labours  of  his  studio,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  journeys  to  Paris,  one  to  Vienna,  and  a  few  short  inter\'als  of 
absence  in  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  never  quitted 
Rome.  In  his  own  words,  "  his  statues  were  the  sole  proofs  of 
his  civil  existence."  There  was,  however,  another  proof,  which 
modesty  forbade  him  to  mention,  an  ever-active  benevolence, 
especially  towards  artists.  In  181 5  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Pope  to  superintend  the  transmission  from  Paris  of  those  works 
of  art  which  had  formerly  been  conveyed  thither  under  the 
direction  of  Napoleon.  By 'his  zeal  and  exertions,  for  there 
were  many  conflicting  interests  to  reconcile,  he  adjusted  the 
affair  in  a  manner  at  once  creditable  to  hb  judgment  and  fortunate 
for  his  country.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  gratified  a  wish  he 
had  long  entertained  of  visiting  London,  where  he  received  the 
highest  tokens  of  esteem.  The  artist  for  whom  he  .  showed 
particular  sympathy  and  regard  in  London  was  Haydon,  who 
might  at  the  time  be  counted  the  sole  representative  of  historical 
painting  there,  and  whom  he  especially  honoured  for  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  Elgin  marbles,  then  recently  transported  to 
England,  and  ignomntly  depreciated  by  polite  connoisseurs. 
Canova  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  xSi6,  with  the 
ransomed  spoils  of  his  country's  genius.  Immediately  after, 
he  received  several  marks  of  distinction, — by  the  hand  of  the 
Pope  himself  his  name  was  inscribed  in  "  the  Golden  Volume  of 
the  Capitol,"  and  he  received  the  title  of  marquis  of  Ischia,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  3000  crowns,  about  £635. 

He  now  contemplated  a  great  work,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Religion.  The  model  filled  Italy  with  admiration;  the  marble 
was  procured,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  ready  to  be  applied 
to  it,  when  the  jealousy  of  churchmen  as  to  the  site,  or  some  other 
cause,  deprived  the  country  of  the  projected  work.  The  mind  of 
Canova  was  inspired  with  the  warmest  sense  of  devotion,  and 
though  foiled  in  this  instance  he  resolved  to  consecrate  a  shrine  to 
the  cause.  In  his  native  village  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  erecting  a  temple  which  was  to  contain,  not  only  the  above 
statue,  but  other  works  of  his  own;  within  its  precincts  were 
to  repose  also  the  ashes  of  the  founder.  Accordingly  he  repaired 
to  Passagno  in  ;i8i9.  At  a  sumptuous  entertainment  which  he 
gave  to  his  workmen,  thero  occurred  an  incident  which  marks 
the  kindliness  of  hb  character.  When  the  festivities  of  the  day 
had  terminated,  he  requested  the  shepherdesses  and  peasant- 
girls  of  the  adjacent  hamlets  to  pass  in  review  before  him,  and  to 
each  he  made  a  present,  expending  on  the  occasion  about  £400. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  the  remains  of  the  donor  came  to  be  deposited  in  their  last 
asylum,  the  grief  which  the  surrounding  peasantry  evinced  was 
in  natural  expression  so  intense  as  to  eclipse  the  studied  solemnity 
of  more  pompous  mourning. 

After  the  foundation-stone  of  this  edifice  had  been  laid. 
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Canova  returned  to  Rome;  but  every  succeeding  autumn  he 
continued  to  visit  Passagno,  in  order  to  direct  the  workmen,  and 
encourage  them  with  pecuniary  rewards  and  medals.  In  the 
meantime  the  vast  expenditure  exhausted  his  resources,  and 
compelled  him  to  labour  with  unceasing  assiduity  notwithstand- 
ing age  and  disease.  During  the  period  which  intervened  between 
commencing  operations  at  Passagno  and  his  decease,  he  executed 
or  finished  some  of  his  most  striking  works.^  Amongst  these  were 
the  group  "  Mara  and  Venus,"  the  colossal  figure  of  Pius  VI.,  the 
"  Pieti,"  the  "  St  John,"  the  "  recumbent  Magdalen."  The 
last  performance  which  issued  from  his  hand  was  a  colossal  bust 
of  his  friend,  the  Count  Cicognara.  In  May  1822  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Naples,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  wax  moulds  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  perjured  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand. 
This  journey  materially  injured  his  health,  but  he  rallied  again  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  he  paid 
his  annual  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  when  he  experienced  a 
relapse.  He  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  expired  there  on  the 
X  jth  of  October  1822,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-five.  His  disease 
was  one  which  had  affected  him  from  an  early  age,  caused  by  the 
continual  use  of  carving-tools,  producing  a  depression  of  the  ribs. 
The  most  distinguished  funeml  honours  were  paid  to  his  remains, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Passagno  on  the  asth  of 
the  same  month. 

Canova,  in  a  certain  sense,  renovated  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
Italy,  and  brought  it  back  to  that  standard  from  which  it  had 
declined  when  the  sense  both  of  classical  beauty  and  moderation, 
and  of  Titanic  invention  and  human  or  superhuman  energy  as 
embodied  by  the  unexampled  genius  of  Michcbngclo,  had 
succumbed  to  the  overloaded  and  flabby  mannerisms  of  the  17th 
and  1 8th  centuries.  His  finishing  was  refined,  and  he  had  a  special 
method  of  giving  a  mellow  and  soft  appearance  to  the  marble. 
He  formed  his  models  of  the  same  size  as  the  work  was  intended 
to  be.  The  prominent  defect  of  Canova 's  attractive  and  highly 
trained  art  is  that  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  artifici- 
ality,— that  quality,  so  characteristic  of  the  modem  mind,  which 
seizes  upon  certain  properties  of  conception  and  execution  in  the 
art  of  the  past,  and  upon  certain  types  of  beauty  or  emotion  in 
life,  and  makes  a  compound  of  the  two — rcgubting  both  by  the 
standard  of  taste  prevalent  in  contemporary  "  high  society,"  a 
standard  which,  referring  to  cultivation  and  refinement  as  its 
higher  term,  declines  towards  fashion  as  the  lower.  Of  his  moral 
character  a  generous  and  unwearied  benevolence  formed  the  most 
prominent  feature.  The  greater  part  of  the  vast  fortune  realized 
by  his  works  was  distributed  in  acts  of  this  description.  He 
established  prizes  for  artists  and  endowed  all  the  academies  of 
Rome.  The  aged  and  unfortunate  were  also  the  objects  of  his 
peculiar  solicitude.  His  titles  were  numerous.  He  was  enrolled 
amongst  thenobilityof  several  states,decora  ted  with  variousordcrs 
of  knighthood,  and  associated  in  the  highest  professional  honours. 

Sec  the  Life  of  Canova  by  Memes;  that  by  Missirini ;  the  Biofirafia 
by  the  Count  Cicognara;  Caruna  et  us  ouvragcs,  bv  Quatrcm^rc  dc 
Quincy  (1834):  Opcre  scelte  di  Antonio  Canova,  by  Anzclmi  (Naples, 
1842) ;  Canova,  by  A.  G.  Meyer  (1898) ;  and  La  Kelationc  del  Canova 
eon  Naboli  .  .  .  memorie  con  documenti  inediti,  by  Anccio  Borzclli 
(1901).  (W.  M.  R.) 

CANOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO,  ANTONIO  (1828-1897)1  Spanish 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Malaga  on  the  8th  of  February  1828. 
Educated  in  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  1845,  bent 
upon  finding  means  to  complete  his  literary  and  philosophical 
studies.  His  uncle,  Don  Serafin  Estebafkez  Calderon,  found  him 
a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  Madrid-Aranjuez  railway,  but  Canovas 
soon  took  to  journalism  and  literature,  earning  enou^  to  support 
himself  and  pay  for  his  law  studies  at  the  Madrid  University. 
During  this  period  he  published  his  two  best  works — ^an  historical 
novel.  Las  Campanas  dc  Huesca^  and  the  history  of  the  decay  of 
Spain  from  Philip  III.  to  Charles  II.  under  the  hpusc  of  Austria. 
He  became  a  politician  through  his  Junius-like  letters  to  the 
"  Murcietago  " — The  Bat,  a  satirical  political  joumal — ^and  by 
drawing  up  the  manifesto  of  Manzanarcs  in  1854  for  Marshal 
O'Donnell,  of  whom  he  always  remained  a  loyal  adherent. 
Canovas  entered  the  Cortes  in  1854;  he  was  made  governor  of 
Cadiz  in  1857,  sub-director  of  the  state  department  in  1858, 


under-secretary  at  the  home  office  in  i860,  minister  of  the 
interior  in  X864,  minister  of  the  colonies  in  1865,  minister  of 
finance  in  1866,  and  was  exiled  by  Marshal  Narvaez  in  the  same 
year,  afterwards  becoming  a  bitter  opponentof  all  the  reactionary 
cabinets  until  the  revolution  of  1868.    He  took  no  part  in 
preparing  that  event.    He  sat  in  the  Cortes  Constituycntes  of 
1869  as  a  doctrinaire  Conservative,  combating  all  Radical  and 
democratic  reforms,  and  defending  the  exiled  Bourbons;  but  he 
abstained  from  voting  when  the  Cortes  elected  Amadeus  king  oa 
the  t6th  of  November  1870.    He  did  not  object  to  aoihe  of  his 
political  friends,  like  Silvela  and  Elduayen,  entering  the  cabinets 
of  King  Amadeus,  and  in  1872  declared  that  his  attitude  would 
depend  on  the  concessions  which  government  would  make  to 
Conservative  principles.    After  the  abdication  of  Amadeus  And 
the  proclamation  of  the  federal  republic,  Canovas  took  the  lead 
of  the  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bouxfaotis, 
and  was  their  principal  agent  and  adviser.    He  drew  up  the 
manifesto  issued  in  1874  by  the  young  king  Alphonso  XIL,  at 
that  time  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst;  but  he  dissented  from  the 
military  men  who  were  actively  conspiring  to  organize  an 
Alphonsist  pronunciamiento.    Like  Marshal  Concha,  marqms  del 
Duero,  he  would  have  preferred  to  let  events  devel<^  enough  to 
allow  of  the  dynasty  being  restored  without  force  of  arms,  and  he 
severely  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  generals  when  he  first  heard 
of  the  pronunciamietito  of  Marshal  Campos  at  Sagunto.    Sagasta 
thereupon  caused  Canovas  to  be  arrested (jothof  December  1 874) ; 
but  the  next  day  the  Madrid  garrison  also  proclaimed  Alphonso 
XII.  king,  and  Canovas  shoWed  the  full  powers  he  had  received 
from  the  king  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.    He  formed  a 
regency  ministry  pending  the  arrival  of  his  nujesty,  who. con- 
firmed his  appointment,  and  for  six  years.  Canovas  was  premier 
except  during  the  short-lived  cabinets  of  Marshal  Jovellar  in 
187  s  and  Marshal  Campos  for  a  few  months  in  1879.    CaiKn'as 
was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the  Restora  tion.    He  had  to  reconstruct  a 
Conservative  party  out  of  the  least  reactionary  parties  of  the  da>*s 
of  Queen  Isabella  and  out  of  the  more  moderate  elements  of  the 
revolution.    With  such  followers  he  made  the  constitution  of 
1 876  and  all  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  putting  a  limited  franchise 
in  the  pbce  of  universal  suffrage,  curtailing  liberty  of  conscience, 
rights  of  association  and  of  meeting,  liberty  of  the  press,  checking 
democracy,  obliging  the  military  to  abstain  from  politics,  con- 
ciliating the  Carlistsand  Catholics  by  his  advances  to  the  Vatican, 
the  Church  and  the  religious  orders,  pandering  to  the  protection- 
ists by  his  tariff  policy,  and  courting  abroad  the  friend^p  of 
Germany  and  Austria  after  contributing  to  the  marriage  of  his 
king  to  an  Austrian  princess.    Canovas  crowned  his  policy  by 
countenancing  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  party  under  Sagasta, 
flanked  by  Marshal  Serrano  and  other  Liberal  generals,  which 
took  office  in  1881.    He  again  became  premier  in  1883,  and 
remained  in  office  until  November  1885;  but  he  grew  very  un- 
popular, and  nearly  endangered  the  monarchy  in  1885  by  his 
violent  repression  of  popubr  and  press  demonstrations,  and  of 
student  riots  in  Madrid  and  the  provinces.    At  the  death  of 
Alphonso  XII.  he  at  once  advised  the  queen  regent  to  send  for 
Sagasta  and  the  Liberals,  and  during  five  years  he  looked  on 
quietly  whilst  Sagasta  re-established  universal  suffrage  and  vao&t 
of  the  liberties  curtailed  in  1876,  and  carried  out  a  policy  of  free 
trade  on  moderate  lines.    In  1890  Canovas  took  ofi^ce  under  the 
queen  regent,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reverse  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Liberals,  denouncing  all  the  treaties  of  commerce, 
and  passing  in  1892  a  highly  protectionist  tariff.    This  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  decline  in  foreign  trade,  the  advance  of 
foreign  exchanges,  the  decay  of  railway  trafiic,  and  the  monetary 
and  financial  crisis  which  continued  from  1892  to  1898.    Splits  in 
the  Conservative  ranks  forced  Canovas  to  resgn  at  the  end  of 
1893,  and  Sagasta  came  in  for  eighteen  months.    Cano\'as 
resumed  office  in  March  1895  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Cuban  insurrection,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  and  efforts, 
with  characteristic  determination,  to  the  preparation  of  ways  and 
means  for  sending  200,000  men  to  the  West  Indies  to  cany  out 
his  stem  and  unflinching  policy  of  no  surrender,  no  concessions 
and  no  reforms.    He  was  making  up  his  mind  for  another  effort 
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to  enable  General  Weylcr  to  enforce  the  reforms  that  had 
been  'wrong  from  the  Madrid  government,  more  by  American 
^A^iomMcy  than  from  a  sense  of  the  inevitable,  when  the  bullet  of 
xa  anarchist,  in  August  1897,  at  the  baths  of  Santa  Agueda,  cut 
short  his  career.  On  the  whole,  Canovas  must  be  regarded  as  the 
patat  Spanish  statesman  of  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  He 
was  not  only  a  politician  but  also  a  man  of  the  world,  a  writer  of 
cfbiderable  merit,  a  scholar  well  versed  in  social,  economic 
tod  philosophical  questions,  a  great  debater,  a  clever  lecturer,  a 
aaabet  of  all  the  Madrid  academics  and  a  patron  of  art  and 
letlm.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CAKROBBBT,  FRANCOIS  CERTAIN  (180^1895),  marshal  of 
Fnoce,  vas  bom  at  St  C£r£  (Lot)  on  the  37th  of  June  1809  and 
eduated  at  St  Cyr;  he  received  a  commission  as'sub-Ueutenant 
a  i8j8,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1833.  He  went  to  Algeria  in 
liil,  served  in  the  expedition  to  Mascara,  at  the  capture  of 
Tkiooen,  and  in  1837  became  captain.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
voosded  in  the  storm  of  Constantino,  receiving  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  lus  conduct.  In  1839  he  was  employed  in  organizing 
a  battalion  of  the  Foreign  Legion  for  the  Carlist  Wars.  In  1 841 
be  vas  again  serving  in  Africa.  Promoted  lieutenant*coloncl  in 
1S46  and  colonel  of  the  3rd  regiment  in  1847,  he  commanded  the 
opedition  against  Ahmed  Sghir  in  1848,  and  defeated  the 
Anbs  at  the  Djerma  Pass.  Transferred  to  the  Zouaves,  he 
ddated  the  Kabyles,  and  in  1849  displayed  both  courage  and 
energy  in  reinforcing  the  blockaded  garrison  of  Bou  Sada,  and  in 
cccunand  of  one  of  the  attacking  columns  at  S^atcha  (December 
1^49).  For  his  valour  on  the  latter  occasion  he  received  the 
rank  of  general  of  brigade  and  the  commandership  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  led  the  expedition  against  Narah  in  1850  and 
destroyed  the  Arab  stronghold.  Summoned  to  Paris,  he  was 
aade  aide-de-camp  to  the  president,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  took 
pan  in  the  (oup  d*&at  of  the  and  of  December  1851.  In  the 
Cnmean  War  he  commanded  a  division  at  the  Alma,  where  he 
was  tvice  wounded.  He  held  a  dormant  commission  entitling 
Ho  to  command  in  case  of  St  Amaud's  death,  and  he  thus 
sQcoeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army  a  few  days 
after  the  battle.  He  was  slightly  wounded  and  had  a  horse 
bDedonder  him  at  Inkcrman,  when  leading  a  charge  of  Zouaves. 
Disagreements  with  the  English  commander-in-chief  and,  in 
pcseral,  the  disappointments  due  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
Sk«gf  of  Se\'astopol  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  command,  but  he 
<iid  not  return  to  France,  preferring  to  serve  as  chief  of  his  old 
division  almost  up  to  the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  After  his  return  to 
France  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Denmark  and 
SYtdeo,  and  made  a  marshal  and  senator  of  France  (grand  cross 
Usion  of  Honour,  and  honorary  G.C.B.).  He  commanded  the 
III.  army  corps  in  Lombardy  in  1859,  distinguishing  himself  at 
3Iagenta  and  Solferino.  He  successively  commanded  the  camp 
at  CUk>ns,  the  IV.  army  corps  at  Lyons  and  the  army  of  Paris. 
h  the  Franco-German  War  he  commanded  the  VI.  army  corps, 
«hich  woo  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  battle  of  Gravelotte, 
vhere  Canrobert  commanded  on  the  St  Privat  position.  The 
\1  corps  was.amongst  those  shut  up  in  Metz  and  included  in  the 
s^nender  of  tha  t  fortress.  After  the  war  Canrobert  was  appointed 
a  laember  of  the  superior  council  of  war,  and  was  also  active  in 
pMikal  life,  being  elected  senator  for  Lot  in  1876  and  for 
Charente  in  1879  and  again  in  1885.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
:^>h  of  January  1895  and  his  remains  received  a  public  funeral. 
Hs  Sunenirs  were  published  in  1898  at  Paris. 

CANT.  ANDREW  (iS90?-i663),  a  leader  of  the  Scottish 
Cottoaaten.  About  1623  the  people  of  Edinburgh  called  him  to 
Ik  their  minister^  but  he  was  rejected  by  James  1.  Ten  years 
^ter  he  was  minister  of  Pitsligo  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  charge 
^locb  he  left  in  1638  for  that  of  Newbattle  in  Mid-Lothian.  In 
JJy  of  that  year  he  went  with  other  commissioners  to  Aberdeen 
^  the  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  university  and  the  presbytery 
^  that  dty  to  subscribe  the  National  Covenant,  and  in  the 
fcil<nrtng  November  sat  in  the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow 
^ b'ch abolnhed^ptsccrpacy  in  Scotland.  In  1640  he  was  chapla  in 
^^  iht  Scottish  ajmy  and  then  settled  as  miiii'ster  at  Aberdeen. 
^^gh  a  uanch    Covenanter,  he  was  a   zealous  Royalist, 


preaching  before  Charles  I.  in  Edinburgh,  and  stoutly  advocating 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Cant's  frequent  and  bitter  attacks  on  various  members  of  his 
congregation  led  in  1660  to  complaints  laid  before  the  magis- 
trates, in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  his  charge.  His  son 
Andrew  was  principal  of  Edinburgh  University  (1675-1685). 

CANT.  ( i)  (Possibly  through  the  Fr.  from  Lat.  cantos,  corner), 
in  architecture,  a  term  used  where  the  comer  of  a  square  is  cut 
off,  octagonally  or  otherwise.  Thus  a  bay  window,  the  sides  of 
wUch  are  not  parallel,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  spectator,  is  said 
to  be  canted,  (a)  (From  the  Lat.  canlarCf  to  sing,  very  early  in 
use,  in  a  depredatory  sense,  of  religious  services),  a  word  appear- 
ing in  English  in  the  i6th  century  for  the  whining  speech  of 
beggars;  hence  it  is  appUed  to  thieves'  or  gipsies'  jargon,  to  the 
peculiar  language  of  any  class  or  sect,  to  any  current  phrase  or 
turn  of  language,  and  particularly  to  the  hypocritical  use  of 
pious  phraseology. 

CANTABRI,  an  ancient  tribe  which  inhabited  the  north  coast 
of  Spain  near  Santander  and  Bilbao  and  the  mountains  behind — 
a  district  hence  known  as  Cantabria.  Savage  and  untamcable 
mountaineers,  they  long  defied  the  Roman  arms  and  made  them- 
selves  a  name  for  wild  freedom.  They  were  first  attacked  by  the 
Romans  about  1 50  B.C.;  they  were  not  subdued  till  Agrippa  and 
Augustus  had  carried  out  a  series  of  campaigns  (39-19  B.C.)  which 
ended  in  their  partial  annihilation.  Thenceforward  their  land 
was  part  of  the  province  Hispania  Tarraconensis  with  some 
measure  of  local  self-government.  They  became  slowly  Roman- 
ized, but  developed  little  town  life  and  are  rarely  mentioned  iix 
history.  They  provided  recruits  for  the  Roman  auxilia,  like 
their  nei^bours  the  Astiires,  and  their  land  contained  lead  mines, 
of  which,  however,  little  is  known. 

CANTABRIAN  MOUNTAINS  (Span.  Cordillera  Cantahrka), 
a  mountain  chain  which  extends  for  more  than  300  m.  across 
northern  Spain,  from  the  western  limit  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
borders  of  Galicia,  and  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  Cantabrians  stretch  from  cast  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
sea,  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Lcitaricgos,  afterwards  trending  south- 
ward between  Leon  and  Galicia.  Their  western  boundary  is 
marked  by  the  valley  of  the  river  MiAo  (Portuguese  Minho),  by 
the  lower  Sil.  which  flows  into  the  Miflo,  and  by  the  Cabrera, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Sil.  Some  geographers  regard  the 
mountains  of  Galicia  beyond  the  MiAo  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
same  system;  others  confine  the  name  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
highlands  between  Galicia  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  call  their 
western  half  the  Asturian  Mountains.  There  are  also  many 
local  names  for  the  subsidiary  ranges  within  the  chain.  As  a 
whole,  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  are  remarkable  for  their 
intricate  ramifications,  but  almost  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
the  cast,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  principal  ranges, 
from  which  the  lesser  ridges  and  mountain  masses  radiate.  One 
range,  or  series  of  ranges,  closely  follows  the  outline  of  the  coast ; 
the  other,  which  is  loftier,  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  great 
tableland  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  coastal  range  rises  in  some 
parts  sheer  above  the  sea,  and  everywhere  has  so  abrupt  a 
declivity  that  the  streams  which  flow  seaward  are  all  short  and 
swift.  The  descent  from  the  southern  range  to  the  high  plateaus 
of  Castile  is  more  gradual,  and  several  large  rivers,  notably  the 
Ebro,  rise  here  and  flow  to  the  south  or  west.  The  breadth  of  the 
Cantabrian  chain,  with  all  its  ramifications,  increases  from  about 
60  m.  in  the  east  to  about  11 5  m.  in  the  west.  Many  peaks  are 
upwards  of  6000  ft.  high,  but  the  greatest  altitudes  are  attained 
in  the  central  ridges  on  the  borders  of  Leon,  Oviedo»  Palencia 
and  Santander.  Here  are  the  Pef^  Vieja  (8743  ft.),  Prieta 
(8304  ft.)  and  Espinguete  (7898  ft.);  an  unnamed  summit  in 
the  PeAas  de  Europa,  to  which  range  the  Pefia  Vieja  also  belongs, 
rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sella  to  a  height  of  8045  ft.;  farther 
west  thcpeaksof  ManipodfCyUbifto,  Rubia  and  CuiAa  all  exceed 
7000  ft.  .  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  chain,  as  of  the  adjacent 
tableland,  b  the  number  of  its  paramtras,  isolated  plateaus  shut 
in  by  lofty  mountains  or  even  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock.  At 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  chain  is  el  Vierzo,  once  a 
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lake-bed,  now  a  valley  drained  by  the  upper  Sil  and  enclosed  by 
mountains  which  bifurcate  from  the  main  range  south  of  the 
pass  of  Leitaricgos — the  Sierra  de  Justrcdo  and  Montafias  dc. 
Leon  curving  towards  the  east  and  south-west,  the  Sierra  dc 
Picos,  Sierra  del  Caurel  and  other  ranges  curving  towards  the 
west  and  south-cast.  The  Cantabrbns  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron ; 
an  account  of  their  geological  structure  is  given  under  Spain. 
They  are  crossed  at  many  points  by  good  roads  and  in  their 
eastern  half  by  several  railways.  In  the  west,  near  the  pass  of 
P&jares,  the  railway  from  Leon  to  Gij6n  passes  through  the 
Pcrruca  tunnel,  which  is  2  m.  long  and  4300  ft.  above  sea-level; 
the  railway  descends  northward  through  fifty-ei^t  smaller 
tunnels.  The  line  from  Leon  to  Orcnse  also  traverses  a  zcmark- 
able  scries  of  tunnels,  bridges  and  deep  cuttings. 

CANTACUZINO,  Cantacuzen  or  Cantacuzene,  the  name 
of  a  family  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  and 
writers  of  the  same  name  (see  under  John  V.,  Cantacuzcne). 
The  founder  of  the  family,  Andronik,  migrated  to  Rumania  in 
X633,  and  from  his  two  sons  Constantine  and  Gheorgc  sprang  the 
two  principal  lines  which  afterwards  branched  into  numerous 
families  of  nobles  and  high  dignitaries,  including  hospodars 
(rulers)  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  The  CanUcuzinos  were 
represented  in  every  branch  of  administration  and  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Under  their  influence  the  Rumanian  language  and 
literature  in  the  17th  century  reached  their  highest  development. 
Among  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  family  the  following 
may  be  mentioned,  (i)  Suerban  Cantacuzino  (1640-1688), 
appointed  hospodar  of  Walachia  in -1679.  He  served  under  the 
Turks  in  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  when  they  were  defeated  it  is 
alleged  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  marching  on  Constantinople 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  the  western  powers  having 
promised  him  their  moral  support.  In  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions he  died  suddenly,  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  the  bbyars  who 
were  afraid  of  his  vast  plans.  Far  more  important  was  his  activity 
in  economic  and  literary  directions.  He  introduced  the  maize 
into  Rumania;  it  is  now  the  staple  food  of  the  country.  He 
founded  the  first  Rumanian  school  in  Bucharest;  he  assisted 
liberally  in  the  establishment  of  various  printing  ofTices;  and 
under  his  auspices  the  famous  Rumanian  Bible  appeared  in 
Bucharest  in  1688.  Through  his  influence  also  the  Slavonic 
language  was  officially  and  finally  abolished  from  the  liturgy 
and  the  Rumanian  language  substituted  for  it.  (2)  Stefan 
Cantacuzino,  son  of  Constantine,  prince  of  Walachia,  1 7 14-1 7 1 6. 
(3)  Demetrius  Cantacuzino,  prince  of  Moldavia,  1674-1676. 
He  left  an  unsatisfactory  record.  Descendants  of  Demetrius  and 
Sherban  have  emigrated  to  Russia,  and  held  high  positions  there 
as  governors  of  Bessarabia  and  in  other  responsible  posts.  (4) 
Of  the  Moldavian  CanUcuzinos,  Theodore  is  well  known  as  a 
chronicler  of  his  times  {c.  1749)-  (s)  Gheorce  Cantacuzino 
(b.  1837),  son  of  Grecori  (1800-1849).  He  was  appointed  in 
1870  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Rumania;  in  1889,  pre- 
sident of  the  chamber;  in  1892,  president  of  the  senate;  from 
1899  he  was  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  from  1905 
to  1907  prime  minister  (see  also  Rumania:  History),   (M.  G.) 

CANTAGALLO,  an  inland  town  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  about  100  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Cantagallo  railway.  Pop. 
(1890)  of  the  municipality,  36,067,  of  whom  less  than  one-fourth 
live  in  the  town.  Cantagallo  is  situated  in  the  fertile  Parahyba 
valley  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  rich  coffee-producing 
district.  There  are  exhausted  gold  placer  mines  in  its  vicinity, 
but  they  were  not  rich  enough  to  cause  any  considerable  develop- 
ment in  mining.  Coffee  production  is  the  principal  industry, 
but  sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  some  attention 
is-  given  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  swine.  The  district  is  an 
excellent  fruit  region. 

CANTAU  a  department  of  central  France,  formed  from 
Haute-Auvergne,  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Auvergne.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Puy-de- 
DAme.  E.  by  Haute-Iloire,  S.E.  by  Loz^re,  S.  by  Avcyron  and 
Lozire,  and  W.  by  Corrize  and  Lot.  Area  3231  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1906)  228,690.    Cantal  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  central 


plateau  of  France.   It  takes  its  name  from  the  Monts  du  Cantal, 
a  volcanic  group  occupying  its  central  region,  and  continued 
towards  the  north  and  east  by  ranges  of  lower  altitude.    TKe 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  the  culminating  summit  of  the  departixKrnt, 
attains  a  height  of  6096  ft.;  aitd  its  neighbours,  the  Pay  yii^Ty 
and  the  Puy  Chavaroche,  attain  a  height  of  5863  and  $722  ft. 
respectively.    Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  ocnlrai  mass  lies 
the  lofty  but  fertile  plateau  of  Plandze,  which  merges  into  the 
Monts  dc  la  Margeride  on  the  eastern  border.   The  valley  of  the 
Truydrc  skirts  the  Plandzc  on  the  south  and  divides  it  from  the 
Monts  d'Aubrac,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Cliaudesaigues,  noted 
for  its  thermal  springs,  the  most  important  in  the  dqiartment. 
Northwards  the  Monts  du  Cantal  are  connected  with  the  Monts 
Dore  by  the  volcanic  range  of  C6zallier  and  the  arid  plateaus  of 
Artense.    In  the  west  of  the  department  grassy  plateaus  and 
beautiful  river  valleys  slope  gently  down  from  the  central 
heights.    Most  of  the  streams  of  the  department  have  their 
sources  in  this  central  ridge  and  fall  by  a  short  and  rapid  course 
into  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  extensive  valleys  on  cither  sid^. 
The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Alagnon,  a  tributary  of  the  Allier; 
the  Celle  and  Truydre,  tributaries  of  the  Lot;  and  the  C^re  and 
Rue,  tributaries  of  the  Dordogne.    The  climate  of  the  depart- 
ment varies  considerably  in  the  different  localities.     In  the 
alluvial  plain  between  Murat  and  St  Flour,  and  in  the  south- 
west in  the  arrondissement  of  Aurillac,  It  is  generally  mQd  and 
dry;  but  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe  and  the  hurricanes  peculiarly  violent.     The 
cold  and  damp  of  the  climate  in  these  districts  are  great  obstacles 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  but  rye  and  buckwheat  are  gronn 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  natural  pasture  Cantal  is 
extremely  rich.     Cattle  are  accordingly  reared  with  pro6t. 
especially  around  Salers  and  in  the  Monts  d'Aubrac,  while  butter 
and  Roquefort  cheese  are  made  in  large  quantities.    Large  flocks 
of  sheep  pasture  in  the  Monts  d'Aubrac  and  elsewhere  in  the 
department;  goats  are  also  reared.    The  inhabitants  are  simple 
and  primitive  and  accustomed  to  live- on  the  scantiest  (are. 
Many  of  them  migrate  for  part  of  the  year  to  Paris  and  the  ptH 
vinccs,  where  they  engage  in  the  humblest  occupations.     The 
principal  articles  of  food  are  rye,  buckwheat  and  chestnuts. 
The  internal  resources  of  the  departntent  are  considerable;  but 
the  difficulty  of  land-carriage  prevents  them  being  sufficiently 
developed.    The  hills  and  valleys  abound  with  game  and  the 
streams  with  fish.    Cantal  produces  a  vast  variety  of  aromatic 
and  medicinal  pbnts;  and  its  mineral  products  include  coal, 
antimony  and  lime.    The  department  has  no  prominent  mami- 
factures.    Live-stock,  cheese,  butter  and  coal  are  the  principal 
exports;  coal,  wine,  cereals,  flour  arKl  earthenware  are   im- 
ported. The  department  is  served  by  the  railways  of  the  Ori^uts 
and  Southern  companies,  the  construction  of  whidi  at  some 
points  demanded  considerable  engineering  skill,  notably  in  the 
case  of  the  viaduct  of  Garabit  spanning  the  gorge  of  the  Truycre. 
Cantal  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements — Aurillac,  Mauiiac, 
Murat  and  St  Flour — 23  cantons  and  267  communes.   It  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  XIII.  army  corps  and  to  the  acad^mie 
(educational  division)  of  Clermont-Ferrand.    Its  bishopric  is 
at  St  Flour  and  depends  on  the  archbishopric  of  Bouiges.    Its 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Riom.    The  capital  is  Aurillac  {q.t.)^  and 
St  Flour  {q.v.)  is  the  other  principal  town. 

CANTARINI,  SIMONB  (161 2-1648),  called  Sxmome  da  Pesabo. 
painter  and  etcher,  was  bom  at  Oropezza  near  Pcsaro  in  1612. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Guido  Reni  and  a  fellow-student  of  Domeni- 
chino  and  Albano.  The  irritability  of  his  temper  and  his  vanity 
were  extreme;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Verona  in  1648,  was  occasioned  by  diagrin  at  his  faihire  b 
a  portrait  of  the  duke  of  Mantua.  Others  relate  that  be  was 
poisoned  by  a  Mantuan  ]>ainter  whom  he  had  injured.  Hb 
pictures,  though  masterly  and  spirited,  are  deficient  in  originality. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  mistaken  for  examples  of  Guido 
Reni,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  is  by  some  considered  superior  in  the 
extremities  of  the  figures.  Among  his  principal  paintings  are 
"St  Anthony."  at  Cagli;   the  "Magdalene,"  at  Pesaro;   the 

Transfiguration."  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan;  the  "  Portrait 
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ef  CaJdo,"  in  the  Bobgna  galkry;  and  "  St  Romuald,"  in  the 
Qsa  ^ofaicd.  His  most  celebrated  etching  is  "  Jupiter, 
KeptoBe  and  Pluto,  honouring  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Bori^ese." 

CAflTATA  (Italian  for  a  song  or  story  set  to  music),  a  vocal 
compositioa  accompanied  by  instruments  and  generally  con- 
uisii^  more  than  one  movement.  In  the  x6th  century,  when 
2£  senous  music  was  vocal,  the  term  had  no  reason  to  exist,  but 
^th  the  rise  of  Instrumental  music  in  the  17th  century  cantatas 
began  to  exist  under  that  name  as  soon  as  the  instrumental  art 
V35  definite  enough  to  be  embodied  iu  sonatas.  From  the  middle 
of  the  17th  till  late  in  the  i8th  century  a  fovourite  form  of  Italian 
damber  mtoic  was  the  cantata  for  one  or  two  solo  voices,  with 
accompaniment  of  harpsichord  and  perhaps  a  few  other  solo 
iiistraments.  It  consisted  at  first  of  a  declamatory  narrative 
ct  sane  in  redtative,  held  together  by  a  primitive  aria  repeated 
it  iatervab.  Fine  examples  may  be  found  in  the  church  music 
cf  Qnsuni;  and  the  English  vocal  solos  of  Purcell  (such  as 
Mci  Tom  loA  Mad  Bess)  show  the  utmost  that  can  be  made  of 
tii's  archaic  form.  With  the  rise  of  the  Da  Capo  aria  the  cantata 
beame  a  group  of  two  or  three  arias  joined  by  redtative. 
Hasdei's  numerous  Italian  duets  and  trios  are  examples  on  a 
ntHer  large  scale.  His  Latin  motet  SiUte  Venti,  for  soprano 
xdo,  shows  the  use  of  this  form  in  church  music. 

The  Italian  solo  cantata  naturally  tended,  when  on  a  large 
a^.  to  become  indistinguishable  from  a  scene  in  an  opera^ 
la  the  same  way  the  church  cantata,  solo  or  choral,  is  indis- 
tiiij^aishaUe  from  a  small  oratorio  or  portion  of  an  oratorio. 
This  is  equally  evident  whether  we  examine  the  imparalleled 
diarch  cantatas  of  Bach,  of  which  nearly  200  are  extant,  or  the 
Cicnia  Antkems  of  Handel.  In  Bach's  case  many  of  the 
hrptT  cantatas  are  actually  called  oratorios;  and  the  Christmas 
Ontario  ]m  a  collection  of  six  church  cantatas  actually  intended 
for  performance  on  six  different  days,  though  together  forming 
as  coQq>Iete  an  artistic  whole  as  any  classical  oratorio. 

The  essential  point,  however,  in  Bach's  church  cantatas  is 
^t  they  formed  part  of  a  church  service,  and  moreover  of 
I  vrnct  in  which  t^e  organization  of  the  music  was  far  more 
cc4e?eQt  than  is  ponible  in  the  Anglican  church.  Many  of 
Bidi's  greatest  cantatas  begin  with  an  elaborate  chorus  followed 
liv  X  txnsfiit  of  arias  and  redtatives,  and  end  with  a  phiin  chorale. 
H-Js  has  often  been  commented  upon  as  an  example  of  Bach's 
iadlfeienoe  to  artistic  climax  in  the  work  as  a  whole.  But  no 
cix  viQ  maintain  this  who  realizes  the  place  which  the  church 
^^i^uta  occupied  in  the  Lutheran  church  service.  Thic  text  was 
Qxefully  basied  upon  the  go!^  or  lessons  for  the  day;  unless 
th^  cantata  was  ^rt  the  sermon  probably  took  place  after  the 
£r?i  dwms  or  one  of  UtA  arias,  and  the  congregation  joined  in 
t-^  $£21  chorale.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  service  was  the  imity 
Cff  :he  XDusk:;  and,  in  the  caseswhere  all  the  movements  of  the 
aauta  were  founded  on  one  and  the  same  chorale-tune,  this 
ufty  has  never  been  equalled,  except  by  those  i6th-centuiy 
Q^stts  and  motets  which  are  founded  upon  the  Gregorian  tones 
« the  festival  for  whidi  they  are  written. 

la  modem  times  the  term  cantata  is  applied  almost  exdusively 
to  dsoral,  as  distinguished  from  solo  vocal  music  There  has, 
pc^&M>s,  been  only  one  kind  of  cantata  since  Bach  which  can 
be  RGognized  as  an  art  form  and  not  as  a  mere  title  for  works 
c'J:sTwi9e  impossible  to  classify.  It  is  just  possible  to  recognize 
as  a  disunct  artistic  type  that  kind  of  early  xgth-century  cantata 
k  «hjcfa  the  chorus  is  the  vehicle  for  music  more  lyric  and  song- 
jac  than  the  matorio  style,  though  at  the  same  time  not  exdude 
I'V  the  poasibifity  of  a  brilliant  climax  in  the  shape  of  a  light 
crricr  of  fugoe.  Beethoven's  Chrrekhe  Augenblkk  is  a  brilliant 
'  po'-boileT  "  in  this  style;  Weber's  Jubd  Cantata  is  a  typical 
rxasattL,  and  Mendelssohn's  Watpurgisnacht  is  the  classic. 
MaiVIsMhn's  **  Symphony  Cantata,"  the  Lohgesang^  is  a  hybrid 
«cdc,  partly  in  the  oratorio  style.  It  is  preceded  by  three  sym- 
r'%k  raovexnents,  a  device  avowedly  suggested  by  Beethoven's 
B^'^h  qrmphooy;  bat  the  analogy  is  not  accurate,  as  Beet- 
^sres's  work  is  a  ^mphony  of  which  the  fourth  movement  is 
a  chcal  finale  of  essentially  single  design,  whereas  Mendelssohn's 
"Symphony  CanUta"  ia  a  cantata  with  thiee  symphooiQ 
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preludes.  The  full  lyric  possibilities  of  a  string  of  choral 
songs  were  realized  at  last  by  Brahms  in  his  Rinddo^  set  to  a 
text  which  Goethe  wrote  at  the  same  time  as  he  wrote  that  of 
the  Walpurgisnacht.  The  point  of  Brahms's  work  (his  only 
experiment  in  this  genre)  has  naturally  been  lost  by  critics  who 
expected  in  so  voluminous  a  composition  the  qualities  of  an 
elaborate  choral  music  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Brahms  has  probably  said  the  last  word  on  this  subject; 
and  the  remaining  types  of  cantata  (beginning  with  Beethoven's 
Meeres-stiUet  and  induding  most  of  Brahms's  and  many  notable 
English  small  choral  works)  are  merely  so  many  different  ways 
of  setting  to  choral  music  a  poem  which  is  just  too  long  to  be 
comprised  in  one  movement.  (D.  F.  T.) 

CANTEEN  (through  the  Fr.  cantine,  from  Ital.  cantina,  a 
cellar),  a  word  chiefly  used  in  a  military  sense  for  an  official 
sutler's  shop,  where  provisions,  &c.,  are  sold  to  soldiers.  The 
word  was  formerly  applied  also  to  portable  equipments  for  carry- 
ing liquors  and  food,  or  for  cooking  in  the  field.  Another  sense 
of  the  word,  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day,  is  that  of  a 
soldier's  water-bottle,  or  of  a  small  wooden  or  metal  can  for 
carying  a  workman's  liquor,  &c. 

CANTEMIR,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Tatar  origin, 
which  came  from  the  Crimea  in  the  X7th  century  and  settled  in 
Moldavia. 

CoNSTANTiNE  CANTEum  became  a  prince  of  Moldavia,  i685> 
1693.  He  was  a  good  and  conscientious  ruler,  who  protected 
the  people  from  the  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherers  and  introduced 
peace  into  his  country.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  Antioch,  who  ruled  twice,  1696-1700  and  i7os->i707. 

His  youngest  brother,  Demetsius  or  Demeter  Camtemix 
(b.  October  26, 1673),  was  made  prince  of  Moldavia  in  1710;  he 
ruled  only  one  year,  1710-1711,  when  he  joined  Peter  the  Gxat 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Turks  and  placed  Moldavia  under 
Russian  suzerainty.  Beaten  by  the  Turks,  Cantemir  emigrated 
to  Russia,  where  he  and  his  family  finally  settled-  He  died  at 
Kharkov  in  1723.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
of  his  time,  speaking  and  writing  eleven  languages,  and  being 
well  versed  in  Oriental  scholarship.  He  was  a  voluminous  and 
original  writer  of  great  sagacity  and  deep  penetration,  and  his 
writings  range  over  many  subjects.  Tlie  best  known  is  his 
History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  oriental  music,  which  is  no  longer  extant;  the 
first  critical  history  of  Moldo-Walachia;  the  first  geographicaH 
ethnographical  and  economic  description  of  Moldavia,  Dc' 
scriptio  Moldaviae,  under  the  name  of  Historia  Hieroglyphica,  to 
which  he  furnished  a  key,  and  in  which  the  prindpal  persons  are 
represented  by  animals;  also  the  history  of  the  two  ruling, 
houses  of  Brancovan  and  Cantacuzino;  and  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  old  theme  of  the  disputation  between  soul  and 
body,  written  in  Greek  and  Rumanian  xmder  the  title  Divanul 
Lumii. 

The  hitter's  son,  Antioch  Cantemir  (bom  in  Moldavia,  1700; 
died  in  Paris,  1744),  became  in  1731  Russian  minister  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1736  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Paris.  He 
brought  to  London  the  Latin  MS.  from  whence  the  English 
tran^ation  of  his  father's  history  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  made 
by  N.  Tindal,  London,  1756,  to  which  he  added  an  exhaustive 
biography  and  bibliography  of  the  author. (pp. M55-4^)*  ^^ 
was  a  Russian  poet  and  ahnost  the  first  author  of  satires  in 
modem  Russian  literature. 

Bibliography. — Operele  Principdui  D.  Caniemir^  ed.  Academia 
RomAnA  (1872  (oil.);  A.  Philippidie,  Introducere  in  utoria  limbeisi 
literal,  romane  (lasi,  1888),  pp.  192-203:  O.  G.  Lecca,  Familiile 
boere^  romane  (Bukarest,  18^).  pp.  144^148;  M.Gaster.  Chrestom. 
romdna,  u  322,  359  (in  Cyrillic).  (M.  G.) 

CANTERBURT,  CHARLES  MANNERS-SUTFON,  isx  Vis- 
count (1780-1845),  weaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
elder  son  of  Charles  Manners-Sutton  (9. v.),  afterwards  aiehbiishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  was  bora  on  the  agth  of  January  1780. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1802,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1806. 
At  the  general  election  of  this  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
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in  the  Tory  interest  as  member  for  Scarborough,  and  in  1809 
became  judge-advocate-general  in  the  ministry  of  Spencer 
Perceval.  He  retained  this  position  until  June  1817,  when  he 
was  elected  speaker  in  succession  to  Charles,  Abbot,  created 
Baron  Colchester,  refusing  to  exchange  this  oiOSce  in  1827  for 
that  of  home  secretary.  In  1833  he  abandoned  Scarborough  and 
was  returned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Before  the  general  election  of  1832 
Manncrs-Sutton  had  intimated  his  desire  to  retire  from  the 
position  of  speaker  and  had  been  voted  an  annuity  of  £4000  a 
year.  The  ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  however,  relucUnt  to  meet 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  with  a  new  and  inexperienced 
occupant  of  the  chair,  persuaded  him  to  retain  his  office,  and  in 
1833  he  was  elected  speaker  for  the  seventh  time.  Some  feeling 
had  been  shown  against  him  on  this  occasion  owing  to  his  Tory 
proclivities,  and  the  Whigs  frequently  complained  that  outside 
the  House  he  was  a  decided  partisan.  The  result  was  that  when 
a  new  parliament  met  in  February  1835  a  sharp  contest  ensued 
for  the  speakership,  and  Manners-Sutton  was  defeated  by  James 
Abercromby,  afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline.  In  March  1835  the 
retiring  speaker  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Bottesford 
and  Viscount  Canterbury.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  high 
commissioner  for  Canada,  but  owing  to  domestic  reasons  he 
never  undertook  the  appointment.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
3ist  of  July  1845  and  was  buried  at  Addington.  His  first  wife 
was  Lucy  (d.  181 5),  daughter  of  John  Denison  of  Ossington,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Both  his  sons,  Charles 
John  (1812-1869),  and  John  Henry  Thomas  (1814-1877), 
succeeded  in  turn  to  the  viscounty.  By  his  second  wife,  Ellen 
(d.  1^4  s),  widow  of  John  Home-Purves,  he  had  a  daughter. 

CAMTERBURY,  a  city  and  county  of  a  city,  the  metropolis  of 
an  archdiocese  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  municipal, 
county  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Kent,  England,  62  m. 
E.S.E.  of  London  by  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  24,889.  It  lies  on  the  river  Stour,  which  here 
debouches  from  a  beautiful  narrow  valley  of  the  North  Downs, 
the  low  but  abrupt  elevations  of  which  command  fine  views  of 
the  city  from  the  west  and  south,  while  the  river  presently  enters 
upon  the  flat  belt  of  land  which  separates  the  elevated  Isle  of 
Thanet  from  the  rest  of  Kent.  This  belt  represents  the  existence, 
in  early  historic  times,  of  a  sea-strait,  and  Fordwich,  little  more 
than  3  m.  north-cast  of  Canterbury,  was  once  accessible  for  ship- 
ping.   The  city  surrounds  the  precincts  of  the  great  cathedral. 

The  Cathedral. — It  was  to  Canterbury,  as  the  capital  of 
i£thelberht,  the  fourth  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  that  in  597  Augustine 
and  his  fellow-missionaries  came  from  Rome,  and  their  settle- 
ment by  i£thelberht  in  his  capital  became  the  origin  of  its 
position,  held  ever  since,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Church  of 
England.  iEthelberht,  whose  queen,  Bertha,  was  already  a 
Christian,  gave  the  missionaries  a  church  whose  mythical  founder 
was  King  Lucius.  Augustine  wa§  a  Benedictine  and  established 
the  monastery  of  that  order  attached  to  the  cathedral;  this 
foundation  was  set  upon  a  firm  basis  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  placed  its  charge  (as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  diocese)  in  the  hands  of  a  prior. 

Preparatory  to  the  description  of  the  cathedral,  the  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of  its  erection  may  be  noted.  The  Romano- 
British  church  occupied  by  St  Augustine,  of  basilica 
form,  remained  long  in  use,  though  it  was  largely 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Odo,  c.  950;  after  further 
vicissitudes  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1067.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  taking  up  his  office  in  X070,  undertook  the 
building  of  an  entirely  new  church,  but  under  Anselm  {c.  iioo) 
Prior  Emulf  rebuilt  the  eastern  part,  and  his  successor  Conrad 
carried  on  the  work.  A  fire  destroyed  much  of  this  part  of  the 
building  in  Z174,  and  from  that  year  the  architect,  William  of 
Sens,  took  up  the  work  of  rebuilding  until  1x78,  when,  on  his 
suffering  serious  injury  by  falling  from  a  scaffold,  another 
William,  commonly  distinguished  as  the  Englishman,  carried  on 
the  work  and  completed  it  in  Z184.  In  1376  Archbishop 
Sudbury  entered  upon  the  construction  of  a  new  nave,  and  Prior 
ChiUenden  continued  this  under  Archbishop  Courtenay.    The 
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building  of  the  central  tower  was  undertaken  c.  1495  by  Prior 
Goldstone,  with  the  counsel  of  Selling,  his  predecessor,  and 
Archbishop  Morton. 

This  Perpendicular  tower  is  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
exterior.  It  rises  in  two  storeys  to  a  height  of  335  ft.  Irom  the 
ground,  and  is  known  variously  as  Bell  Harry  tower 
from  the  great  bell  it  contains,  or  as  the  Angel  steeple 
from  the  gilded  figure  of  an  angel  which  formerly  adorned  the 
summit.  The  Perpendicular  nave  is  flanked  at  the  west  front 
by  towers,  whose  massive  buttresses,  rising  in  tiers,  serve  to 
enhance  by  contrast  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  unbroken  straight 
lines  of  Bell  Harry  tower.  The  south-western  of  these  towers 
is  an  original  Perpendicular  structure  by  Prior  Goldstone,  vhJe 
the  north-western  was  copied  from  it  in  1834-1840,  re[^aciii^  a 
Norman  tower  which  had  carried  a  spire  until  1705  and  hsA 
become  unsafe.  The  north-west  and  south-west  transepts  are 
included  in  Chillenden's  Perpendicular  reconstruction;  but  ex»t 
of  these  earlier  work  is  met  with.  The  south-east  transept 
exhibits  Norman  work;  the  projecting  chapel  east  of  this  is 
known  as  Anselm's  tower.  The  cathedral  terminates  eastward  in 
a  graceful  apsidal  form,  with  the  final  addition  of  the  circular 
eastern  chapel  built  by  William  the  Englishman,  and  known  as 
the  Corona  or  Becket's  Crown.  St  Andrew's  tower  or  chape! 
on  the  north  side,  corresponding  to  Anselm's  on  the  south,  is 
the  work  of  Emulf.  From  this  point  westward  the  vark>us 
monastic  buildings  adjoin  the  cathedral  on  the  north  side,  so 
that  the  south  side  is  that  from  which  the  details  of  the  exterior 
must  be  examined. 

When  the  nave  of  the 'cathedral  is  entered,  the  complete 
separation  of  the  interior  into  two  main  parts,  not  only  owiAg 
to  the  distinction  between  the  two  main  periods  of 
building,  but  by  an  actual  structural  arrangement, 
is  realized  as  an  unusual  and,  as  it  happens,  a  most  impressive 
feature.  In  most  English  cathedrals  the  choir  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen;  at  Canterbury  not  only  is  this  the  case, 
but  the  separation  is  further  marked  by  a  broad  fli^t  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  screen,  the  choir  floor  (but  not  its  rooQ  being 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  nave.  ChiUenden,  in  rebuildit;^ 
the  nave,  retained  only  the  lower  parts  of  some  of  the  early 
Norman  walls  of  Lanfranc  and  the  piers  of  the  central  tower 
arches.  These  piers  were  encased  or  altered  on  Perpendicular 
lines.  In  the  choir,  the  late  zsth-ccntury  work  of  the  two 
Williams,  the  notable  features  are  its  great  length,  the  fine 
ornamentation  and  the  use  of  arches  both  round  and  pointed, 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  transition  between  the  Norman 
and  Early  English  styles;  the  prolific  use  of  jdark  marble  in  the 
shafts  and  mouldings  strongly  contrasting  with  the  light  stone 
which  is  the  material  principally  used;  and,  finally,  the  graceful 
incurve  of  the  main  arcades  and  walls  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
choir  where  it  joins  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  an  arran^ment 
necessitated  by  the  preservation  of  the  earlier  flanking  chapels 
or  towers  of  St  Anselm  and  St  Andrew.  From  the  altar  eastward 
the  floor  of  the  church  is  raised  again  above  that  of  the  choir. 
The  choir  screen  was  built  by  Prior  de  Estria»  c,  1300.  The 
organ  is  not  seen,  being  hidden  in  the  triforiiun  and  played  from 
the  choir.  There  are  several  tombs  of  archbishops  in  Uie  choir. 
The  south-east  transept  servra  as  the  chapel  of  the  ELtng's  s^iool 
and  exhibits  the  work  of  William  of  Sens  in  alteration  of  that 
of  Emulf.  Anselm's  chapel  or  tower,  already  mentioned,  may 
be  noticed  again  as  containing  a  Decorate  window  (1^6}.  This 
style  is  not  oonmion  in  the  cathedral. 

Behind  the  altar  is  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The 
priory  owed  its  chief  fame  to  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Becket  (1170)  in  the  church,  his  canonization  as  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  resort  of  the  Christian 
world  on  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  Mirades  were 
almost  immediately  said  to  be  worked  at  his  grave  in  the  crypt 
and  at  the  well  in  which  his  garments  had  been  washed;  and 
from  the  time  when  Henry  II.  did  his  pena^nce  for  the  murder 
in  the  chuiich,  and  the  battle  of  Alnwick  was  gained  over  the 
Scots  a  few  days  afterwards— it  was  supposed  as.  a  result — the 
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&8K  of  the  martyr's  power  and  the  popularity  of  his  worship 
beame  established  in  England.    On  the  rebuilding  of  the 
athednl  after  the  fire  of  1x74,  a  magnificent  shrine  was  erected 
for  him  in  Trinity  Chapel,  which  was  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
becune  thronged  for  three  centuries  by  pilgrims  and  worshippers 
of  tS  dasscs,  from  kings  and  emi>erors  downward.    Hence- 
forvard  the  interests  of  the  dty  became  boimd  up  in  those  of 
the  cathedral,  and  were  shown  in  the  large  number  of  hostels 
l3t  the  accommodation  of  pilgrimsi  and  of  shops  containing 
vares  c^>edally  suited  to  their  tastes.    A  pilgrimage  to  Ganter- 
bttiy  became  not  only  a  pious  exercise,  but  a  favourite  summer 
ocorsion;  and  the  poet  Chaucer,  writing  in.  the  X4th  century, 
gives  an  admirable  picture  of  such  pilgrimages,  with  the  manners 
aad  behaviour  of  a  party  of  pilgrims,  leisurely  enjoyipg  the 
icvrney  and  teDing  stories  on  the  road.    The  English  language 
eTCQ  preserved  two  words  originating  in  these  customs — ^a 
"  caatcxbuxy,"  or  a  "  canterbury  tale,"  a  phrase  used  for  a 
fiction,  and  a  **  canter,"  which  is  a  short  form  for  a  "  canterbury 
pilop,"  an  allusion  to  the  easy  pace  at  which  these  pilgrimages 
vtre  p^ormed.    The  shrine  with  its  vast  collected  wealth  was 
destroyed,  and  every  reminiscence  connected  with  it  as  far  as 
pottibk  cfiaced,  by  King  Henry  VIII.'s  commissioners  in  1538. 
Bat  some  oi  the  beautiful  old  windows  of  stained  glass,  illustrat- 
ing the  miracles  wrought  in  connexion  with  the  saint,  are  pre- 
taved.    The  north-west  transept  was  the  actual  scene  of  Becket's 
colder;  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  shown  on  the  floor,  but  this 
pzit  of  the  buflding  is  of  later  date  than  the  tragedy. 

Ckse  to  the  site  of  the  shrine  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  with  a  remarkable  portrait  effigy,  and  above  it 
bis  helmet,  shield  and  oth^r  equipment.  There  is  also  in  this 
cbapd  the  tomb  of  King  Henxy  IV.  The  Corona,  at  the  extreme 
east  of  the  church,  contains  the  so-called  St  Augustine's  chair 
m  «h)ch  the  archbishops  are  enthroned.  It  is  of  marble,  but 
its  came  a  not  deserved,  as  it  dates  probably  from  c.  1 200.  The 
vestem  part  of  the  crypt,  beneath  the  choir,  is  the  work  of 
Emtilf,  and  perhaps  incorporates  some  of  Lanfranc's  work. 
The  <hapel  of  St  John  or  St  Gabriel,  beneath  Anselm's  tower, 
b  stifl  used  for  service,  in  which  the  French  language  is  used; 
it  ns  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  1561,  on  behalf  of  French 
I'n^cstant  refugees,  who  were  also  permitted  to  carry  on  their 
trade  as  weavers  in  the  crypt.  The  eastern  and  loftier  part  of 
tk  crypt,  with  its  apsidal  termination,  is  the  work  of  William 
the  Englishman.  Here  for  some  time  lay  the  body  of  Becket,^ 
2»1  here  the  celebrated  penance  of  Henry  II.  was  performed. 

The  chkf  entrance  to  the  precincts  is  through  an  ornate  gate- 
vsy  at  the  south-west,  called  Christchurch  gateway,  and  built 
by  Prior  Goldstone  in  15x7.  Among  the  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
Norman  niins  of  the  infirmary,  the  fine  two-storeyed 
trasury  and  the  lavatory  tower,  Norman  in  the  lower  part  and 
Perpeodkular  in  the  upper.  The  cloisters  are  of  various  dates, 
onitainxng  a  little  rich  Norman  work,  but  were  very  largely 
Kbojh  by  Prior  Chillenden.  The  upper  part  of  the  chaptcr- 
i»K3e  is  also  ha  work,  but  the  lower  is  by  Prior  de  Estria.  The 
library  is  modem.  The  site  of  the  New  Hall  of  the  monastery 
B  covered  fay  modem  buildings  of  King's  school,  but  the  Norman 
n*.ry-stair  is  preserved — a  magnificent  example  of  the  style, 
vith  highly  ornate  arcading. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are:  length  (out- 

iidet  572  ft.,  nave  178  ft.,  choir  x8o  ft.    The  nave  is  7x  ft.  in 

breadth  and  80  ft.  in  height 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  of  all  England;  the 

ecdeaastical  province  of  Canterbury  covers  En^nd 

and  Wales  south  of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire;  and  the 

diocese  covers  a  great  part  of  Kent  with  a  small  part 

of  Sussex.    The  following  is  a  list  of  archbishops  of 

Cifiterbttiy: — 


10. 
II. 

X2. 
13. 

14- 
15. 
16. 

17- 
18. 

J9. 
20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29- 

30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 
34- 
35- 
36. 

37- 

3«. 
39. 
40. 

41- 
42- 
43. 
44- 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 

51. 
5a, 

53- 

54. 
55- 
56. 

57. 
58. 


Nothelm,  734  to  740. 
Cuthbert.  740  to  758. 
Breogwine,  759  to  762. 
Jaenberht,  763  to  790. 
i£thclhard,  790  to  803. 
Wulfred,  803  to  829.  ■ 
Fleogild.  829  to  8m 
Ceolnoth.  830  to  870. 
^thelred.  870  to  889. 
Plegemund,  889  to  914. 
yEthelm,  914  to  923. 
Wulfeira,  923  to  942. 
Odo,  942  to  959. 
idsine,  959. 
Dunstan.  960  to  988. 
i€thelgar»  988  to  989. 
Sieeric,  990  to  994. 
iGfric,  995  to  1005. 
Alphege  uClfeah),  X005  to 

X012. 
Lyfing,  X013  to  1030. 
/Ethelnoth,  1020  to  1038. 
Eadsige.  1038  to  1050.    ' 
Robert  of  Jumiiges.  1051  to 

X052. 
Stigand,  1052  to  1070. 
Lanfranc,  1070  tp  1089. 
Anselm,  1093  to  XI09. 
Ralph  de  Turbine,  x  114  to 

1 122. 
William  de  CorbeuU  (Cur- 

bellio),  II 23  to  1 136. 
Theobald,  11 39  to  11 61. 
Thomas  Bccket.i  162  to  1 17a 
Richard,  11 74  to  11 84. 
Baldwin,  1 185  to  1190. 
Reginald  Fit2-Jocelyn,  I19I. 
Hubert  Walter,  1 193  to  1 205. 
Stephen  Langton,   1207   to 

1228. 
Richard   Wethershed,   1329 

to  I 331. 
Edmund  Rich  (deAbbendon) 

1234  to  1240. 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  X24X  to 

1270. 
Robert  Kilwardby,  1273  to 

1278. 
John  Peckham,  1379  to  1393. 
Robert  Winchelsea,  1393  to 

X313. 
Walter  Reynolds,   1313  to- 

1337. 
Simon  de  Meopham,  1328  to 

1333- 
Tohn  Stratford,  133^  to  1348. 
John  de  Ufford,  1348  to  1349. 
Thomas  Bradwardin,   1349. 
Simon  Isltp,  1349  to  1366. 
Simon    Langham,    X366   to 

Wilfiam    Whittlesea,    X368 
to  1374. 


59. 
60. 

61. 

63. 

63. 
64. 
65. 

oo> 

67. 

68. 

• 

69. 

70. 
71. 

73. 

73. 

74. 

75. 
76. 

77- 
78. 

79- 

80. 
81. 

83. 

83. 
.84. 

8S. 
86. 

87. 

88. 
89. 

90. 

9Ir 

9i. 

93- 
94. 

95- 
96. 


Simon    Sudbuiy,    1375    to 

1381. 
William  Courtenay,  1381  to 

1396. 
Thomas  Arundel,    X396  to 

Henry   Chicheley,    1414  to 

!443. 
Stj 


iohn  Stafford,  1443  to  1453. 
ohn  Kemp,  14 
^homas  Bourcl 


John  Kemp,  1453  to  1454 
~     'cmer, 
i486. 


1454  to 


Tohn  Mocton,  i486  to  1500. 
Henry  Dean  (Dene),  1501  to 

ITO3. 
William  Warham,   1503  to 

1532- 
Thomas  Cranmer,   1 533  to 

«  '556. 

Reginald  Pole.  1556  to  1558. 

Matthew    Parker,    1559   to 

1575. 
Edmund   Grindal,    1575   to 

1583. 
John  Whitgift,  1^3  to  1604. 
Richard  Bancroft,   1604  to 

x6io. 
George  Abbot,  1610  to  1633. 
William  Laud,  1633  to  1645. 
William  Juxon,  1660  to  1663. 
Gilbert    Sheldon,    1663    to 

1677. 
William   Sancroft,    1678   to 

1691. 

iohn  Tillotson,  1691  to  1694. 
"homas   Tenison,    1694   to 

1715. 
William  Wake,  17x6  to  1737. 
John  Potter,  1737  to  1747. 
Thomas   Hemng,    1747    to 

1757. 
Matthew  Hutton,  1757  to 

1758. 
Thomas    Seeker,    175B    to 

1768. 
Frederick  Comwallis,   1768 

to  1783. 
John  Moore,  1783  to  1805. 
Charles   Manners -Sutton, 

1805  to  1838. 
William    Howley,    1828.  tO 

1848. 
John  Bird  Sumner,  184810 

1863. 
Charles    Thomas    Longley, 

1862  to  1868. 
Archibald    Campbell    Tait, 

1868  to  1882. 
Edward  White  Benson,  1882 

to  1896. 
Frederick  Temple,  .1896  to 

1903. 
Randall  Thomas  Davidson. 


AogvtAiae,  597  to  60$. 
Lavrenoe  (Laurentius).  605 

to  619. 
MeOitus.  619  to  634. 
lotia,  624  to  637. 

iafc  697  to  6S3- 


6.  Deusdedit    (Frithona),   655 

10664. 

7.  Theodore,  668  to  690. 

8.  Brethwald  (Berhtuald),  693 

9.  Taetwme,  731, to  734. 


The  archbishop  has  a  seat  at  Lambeth  Palace,  London. 
There  are  fragments  in  Palace  Street  of  the  old  archbishop's 
palace  which  have  been  incorporated  with  a  modem  palace. 

Other  Ecclesiastical  Foundations.  —  Canterbury  naturally 
abounded  in  religious  foundations.  The  most  important,  apart 
from  the  cathedral,  was  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Augustine. 
This  was  erected  on  a  site  granted  by  King  iEthelberht  outside 
his.  capital,  in  a  tract  called  Longport.  Augustine  dedicated 
it  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  but  Archbishop  Dimstan  added  the 
sainted  name  of  the  founder  to  the  dedication,  and  in  common 
use  it  came  to  exclude  those  of  the  apostles.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  St  Augustine's  Missionary  College,  founded  in  1844 
when  the  property  was  acquired  by  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope. 
Some  ancient  remnants  are  preserved,  the  principal  being  the 
entrance  gateway  (1300) ,  with  the  cemetery  gate,  dated  a  century 
later,  and  the  guest  hall,  now  the  refectory;  but  the  scanty 
ruins  of  St  Pancras'  chapel  are  of  high  interest,  and  embody 
Roman  material.  The  chapel  is  said  to  have  received  its  dedica- 
tion from  St  Augustine  on  account  of  the  special  association  of 
St  Pancras  with  children,  and  in  connexion  with  the  famous 
story  of  St  Gregory,  whose  attention  was  first  attracted  to  Britain 
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wi&en'he  saw  the  fair-faced  children  of  the  'Angles  who  had  been 
brought  to  Rome,  and  termed  them  "  not  Angles  bui  angels,  "r « 
There  were  lesser  houses  of  many  religious  orders  in  Canterbury, 
but  only  two,  those  of  the  Dominicans  near  St  Peter's  church 
in  St  Peter's  Street,  and  the  Franciscans,  also  in  St  Peter's 
Street,  have  left  notable  remains.  The  Dominican  refectory  is 
used  as  a  chapel.  Among  the  many  churches,  St  Martin's, 
Longport,  is  of  the  first  interest.  .  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
Earliest  work  of  Augustine  in  Canterbury,  and  had  seen  Christian 
service  before  his  arrivaL  Its  walls  contain  Roman  masonry, 
but  whether  it  is  in  part  a  genuine  remnLit  of  n  Romano-British 
Christian  church  is  open  to  doubt.  There  are  Norman,  Early 
English  and  later  portions;  and  the  font  may  be  in  part  pre- 
Norman,  and  is  indeed  associated  by  tradition  with  the  baptism 
of  i£thelberht  himself.  St  Mildred's  church  exhibits  Early 
English  and  Perpendicular  work,  and  the  use  of  Roman  material 
Is  again  visible  here.  St  Paul's  is  of  Early  English  origin; 
St  Dunstan's,  St  Peter's  and  Holy  Cross  are  mainly  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular.  The  village  of  Harbledown,  on  the  lull 
west  of  Canterbury  on  the  London  road,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  a  beautiftd  view  over  the  dty  is  obtained,  has  many 
associations  with  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Canterbury.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Chaucer -in  his  pilgrimage  under  the  name,  appro- 
priate to  its  site,  of  "  Bob  up  and  down."  The  almshouses, 
which  occupy  the  site  of  Lanfranc's  hospital  for  lq>ers,  include 
an  andent  hall  and  a  chapel  in  which  the  west  door  and  northern 
nave  arcade  are  Norman,  and  are  doubtless  part  of  Lanfranc's 
buildings.  The  neighbouring  parish  church  is  in  great  part 
rebuilt.  Amontf  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  in  Canter- 
bury there  are  several  which  may  be  called  the  descendants  of 
medieval  ecclesiastical  foundations. 

Cit^  Buildings^  brc. — ^The  old  city  walls  may  be  traced,  and 
the  public  walk  called  the  Dane  John  (derived  probably  from 
'donjon)  follows  the  summit  of  a  high  artificial  mound  within 
the  lines.  The  cathedral-  is  finely  seen  from  this  point.  Only 
the  massive  turreled  west  gate,  of  the  later  part  of  the  14th 
century,  remains  out  of  the  former  six  dty  gates.  TKe  site  of 
the  eastle  is  not  far  from  the  Dane  John,  and  enough  remains  of 
the  I^orman  keep  to  show  its  strength  and  great  size.  Among 
other  buildings  and  institutions  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
guildhall  in  High  Street,  of  the  eiriy  part  of  the'  x8th  century; 
the  museuiA,  which  indudes  a  fine  collection  of  local,  including 
many  Roman,  relics;  and  the  school  of  art,  under  munidpal 
imanagcmest,  but  founded  by  the  painter  T.  Sidney  Cooper 
(d.  X902),  who  was  a  resident  at  Harbledown.  A  modem  statue 
of  a  muse  commemorates  the  poet  Christopher  Marlowe  (1564- 
>593)i  ft  native  of  the  city;  and  a  pillar  indicates  the  place  where 
a  number  of  persons  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  the  rdgn  of  Mary. 

The  King's  school,  occupying  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
cathedral,  developed  out  of  the  early  teaching  furnished  by  the 
monastery.  It  was  refotmded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541  (whence 
its  name),  and  is  managed  on  the  lines  of  ordinary  public  schools. 
It  has  about  350  boys;  and  there  is  besides  a  junior  or  prepara- 
tory school.  The  school  is  still  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
foundation,  the  dean  and  chapter  being  its  governors. 

A  noted  occasion  of  festivity  in  Canterbury  is  the  Canterbury 
cricket-week,  when  the  Kent  county  cricket  eleven  engages  in 
matches  with  other  first-class  teams,  and  many  visitors  are 
attracted  to  the  dty. 

Canterbury  has  a  considerable  agriculture  trade,  breweries, 
tanneries,  brickworks  and  other  manufactures.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  one  member.  The  dty  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  coundllors.  Area,  3955  acres. 

History  of  the  City. — ^The  existence  of  a  Romano-British  town 
6fi  the  site  of  Canterbury  has  already  been  indicated.  It  was 
ratokei^  Durovernum^  and  was  a  flourishing  coimty  town  on  the 
road  from  the  Kentish  ports  to  London.  Mosaic  pavements  and 
other  remains  have  been  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The 
city,  known  by  the  Saxons  as  Cantioaraburkf  the  town  of  the  men 
6f  Kent,  was  the  metropolis  of  i£thelberht's  kingdom.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey  Canterbury  formed  part  of  the 
royal  demesne  and  was  governed  by  a  portreeve  as  it  had  been 


before  the  Conquest  In  the  13th  and  X4th  csentnxies,  two 
bailiffs  presided  over  the  burghmote,  assisted  by  a  bagpr  and 
smaller  council.  Henry  II.,  by  an  undated  charter,  confinned 
former  privileges  and  granted  to  the  citizens  that  no  one  should 
implead  them  outside  the  dty  walls  and  that  the  picas  of  the 
crown  should  be  dedded  according  to  the  customs  of  the  dty. 
In  1256  Henxy  III.  granted  them  the  dty  at  an  annual  fee  farm 
of  £60';  also  the  right  of  decting  their  bailiffs.  Canfirmatifans 
of  former  charters  with  additional  liberties  were  granted  by  later 
soverdgns,  and  Henry  VI.  incorporated  Canterbury,  which  be 
called  "  one  of  our  most  ahdent  dties,"  under  the  style  of  the 
mayor  and  commonalty,  the  mayor  to  be  elected  by  the  btirgesses. 
James  I.  in  1609  confirmed  these  privili^es,  giving  the  burgesses 
the  right  to  be  called  a  body  corporate  and  to  dect  twelve  alder- 
men and  a  common  council  of  twenty-four.  Charles  11.,  after 
calling  in  the  charters  of  corporations,  granted  a  confirmation  in 
1684.  Canterbury  was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  x  253, 
and  it  continued  to  return  two  memben  until  X8S5,  when  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one.  A  fair  was  granted  by  Henr>'  VL 
to  the  dtizens  to  be  hdd  in  the  dty  or  suburl»  on  the  4th  of 
August  and  the  two  days  following;  other  fairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  momisteries;  the  com  and  cattle  markets  and  a 
general  market  have  been  held  by  prescription  from  time 
immemoriaL  Canterbury  was  a  great  centre  of  the  silk-weavhsg 
trade  in  the  xyth  century,  large  numbers  of  Walloons,  driven  ty 
persecution  to  England,  having  settled  there  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  1676  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  Walloon  congregation  under  style  of  the  master,  wardens 
and  fellowship  of  weavers  in  the  dty  of  Canterbury.  The  market 
for  the  sale  of  com  and  hops  was  regulated  by  a  local  act  in  iSoi. 
See  A.  P.  Stanley,  Historical  Memorials  of  Canlerbury  (Loodon, 


*855);  J-  Brent,  Canterbury  in  the  (Men  Time  (Canterbury.  1S79]; 
J.  W.  Legg  and  W.  H.  St  J.  Hope,  Inventories  of  CkrisUkurcK 
Canterbury  (London,  1902) ;  Victoria  County  History,  Kent, 


CANTHARIDES,  or  Spanish  Fuss,  the  common  blister- 
beetles  {Cantharis  vesicatoria)  of  European  pharmacy.  They  are 
bright,  iridescent,  golden-green  or  bluish-coloured  beetles  (see 
Co'leoptera),  with  the  breast  findy  pimcturftd  and  pubescent, 
head  and  thorax  with  a  longitudinal  chaimd,  and  elytra  with  tvro 
slightly  elevated  lines.  The  Insect  is  from  hadf-an-inch  to  an  inch 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  broad,  the  female  beiisg 
broader  in  the  abdomen  and  altogether  larger  than  the  xnale. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  bdng  found  in  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Himgary  and  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
it  is  also  obtained  in  Siberia.  The  Spanish  fly  is  also  occaaonaC)' 
found  in  the  south  of  England.  The  insects  feed  upon  ash,  lilac, 
privet  and  jasmine  leaves,  and  are  found  more  rarely  on  ddcr, 
rose,  apple  and  poplar  trees.  Their  presence  is  made  known  by 
a  powerful  disagreeable  odour,  which  penetrates  to  a  considerable 
distance.  They  are  collected  for^use  at  late  evening  or  early 
morning,  while  in  a  dull  bedewed  condition,  by  shaking  th<m  od 
the  trees  or  shrubs  into  cloths  spread  on  the  ground;  and  they 
are  killed  by  dipping  them  into  hot  water  or  vinegar,  or  by  expos- 
ing them  for  some  time  over  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  They  are 
then  dried  and  put  up  for  preservation  in.  gLass-stopp»crrd 
bottles;  and  they  require  to  be  very  duefully  giiarded  against 
mites  and  various  other  minute  insects,  to  the  attacks  of  which 
they  are  peculiarly  liable.  It  has  b<^  shown  by  means  <^ 
spectroscopic  observations  that  the  green  colour  of  the  e!>tr:i, 
&C.,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll;  and  that  the  varia^ 
tions  of  the  spectrsd  bands  are  suffident,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  to  indicate  with  some  certainty  the  kind  of  leaves  on  which 
the  insects  were  feeding  shortly  before  they  were  killed. 

Cantharides  owe  their  value  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
chemical  prindple,  to  which  the  name  carUharidin  has  been  given. 
It  is  most  abtmdant  in  large  full-grown  insects,  while  in  very 
young  specimens  no  cantharidin  at  all  has  been  found.  From 
about  one-fourth  to  rather  more  than  one-half  per  cent.  o( 
cantharidin  has  been  obtained  from  different  samples;  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  elytra  or  wing-sheaths  of  th« 
insect,  which  alone  are  used  in  pharmacy,  contain  more  of  the 
active  principle  than   the   soft  parts   taken    together;    but 
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appifenily  cantharidin  b  most  abundant  iq  th«  eggs  and 
feoentive  oigans. 

Cutlundu  constitutes  f  ipm  )  to  z  %  of  cantharides.  It  has  the 
fonnala  Ci»Hi/3tc,  and  on  hydrolysis  is  converted  into  cantharinic 
idd.  CitHMOb.  It  ciystallizes  in  colourless  plates  and  is 
rea£l}'  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  but  not  in  water.  The 
British  Pharmacopeia  contains  a  laige  number  of  preparati<»is  of 
cantharides,  but  the  only  one  needing  special  mention  is  the  tinc- 
ttre,  vhicfa  is  meant  for  internal  administration;  the  small  dose  is 
ec4e«oithy.  five  minims  being  probably  the  maximum  for  safety. 

The  external  action  of  cantharidra  or  cantharidin  is  extremely 
diiacterbtic.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  skin  there  are  no 
■:^notts  comequences  for  some  hours.  Thereafter  the  part 
becomes  warm  and  painful,  owing  to  marked  local  vascular 
(^l2tatioo.  This  is  the  typical  rubefacient  action.  Soon  after- 
«^nis  thetv  is  an  accumulation  under  the  epidermis  of  a  serum 
:^m«d  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels.  The  numerous  small 
blisiers  or  vesicles  thus  derived  coalesce,  forming  a  large  sac  full 
9( "  blister-fluid."  The  drug  is  described  as  a  counter-irriunt, 
t'lOigh  the  explanation  of  this  action  is  very  doubtful.  Ap- 
parently there  is  an  influence  on  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  part 
vtich  causes  a  reflex  contraction — some  authors  say  dilatation — 
of  the  vessels  in  the  internal  organs  that  are  under  the  o>ntrol  of 
*iie  same  segment  of  the  nervous  system  as  that  supplying  the  area 
«:'  »kin  from  which  the  exciting  impulse  comes.  When  applied 
a  this  fashion  a  certain  quantity  of  the  cantharides  is  absorbed. 

Taken  internally  in  any  but  minute  doses,  the  drug  causes 
litt  most  severe  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  the  vomited  and 
eTzouted  matters  containing  blood,  and  the  patient  suffering 
i^odang  pain  and  extreme  depression.  Tlie  further  character- 
iscic  s>'mptoins  are  displayed  in  the  genito-uiinary  tract.  The 
^rt^  drcuiates  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  an  albuminate  and  is 
ttoviy  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  effect  of  large  doses  is  to 
•^ttse  great  pain  in  the  renal  region  and  urgent  wish  to  micturate. 
Tbe  urine  is  nevertheless  small  in  amount  and  contains  albumen 
i^ad  blood  owing  to  the  local  inflammation  produced  in  the 
Blixy  by  the  passage  of  the  poison  through  that  organ.  The 
<ing^teahaLS  a  marked  aphrodisiac  action,  producing  priapism, 
V  !a  the  female  sex  the  onset  of  the  catamenia  or  abortion. 

Cantharides  is  used  externally  for  its  counter-irritant  action. 
THere  are  certain  definite  contra-indications  to  its  use.  It  must 
Kt  be  empl<^^  in  cases  of  renal  disease,  owing  to  the  risks 
ittfodaot  upon  absorption.  It  must  always  be  employed  with 
ciutioo  in  the  case  of  elderiy  persons  and  children;  and  it  must 
r^t  be  applied  to  a  paralysed  limb  (in  which  the  power  of  healing 
(<  de6denl),  nor  to  parts  upon  which  the  patient  lies,  as  other- 
vBe  a  bed-sore  is  likely  to  follow  its  use.  The  drug  is  admini- 
t'md  mtcmally  in  certain  cases  of  impotence  and  occasionally 
i*.  c'Jtcr  OMiditlons.  Its  criminal  employment  is  usually  intended 
lo  )!ci^ten  semal  desire,  and  has  frequently  led  to  death. 

The  toxic  symptoms  have  already  been  detailed,  the  patient 
li-si^Y  dying  from  arrest  of  the  renal  functions.  The  treatment 
<i  'ar  from  satisfactory,  and  consists  in  keeping  up  the  strength 
^  d^hiting  the  poison  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  by  the 
liaiaiftxation  of  bland  fluids,  such  as  soda-water,  milk  and  plain 
«iter.  in  qoantities  as  large  as  possible.  External  warmth  should 
&^  be  applied  to  the  regions  specially  affected  by  the  drug. 

'^  very  large  number  of  other  iiuects  belonging  to  the  same 
^i^'  possess  blistering  properties,  owing  to  their  containing 
<~33haridin.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  u  the  Telini  "  fly  " 
<*•*  bda  (Myiabris  cickorn)^  die  range  of  which  extends  from 
I'-^y  and  Greece  through  Egypt  and  central  Asia  as  far  as  China. 
It  U  very  ridi  in  cantharidin,  yielding  ftdly  twice  as  much  as 
'^'^Aij  cantharides.  Several  green-coloured  beetles  are,  on 
-:t!»at  of  their  colour,  used  as  adtdterants  to  cantharides,  but 
i»7  are  very  easfly  detected  by  examination  with  the  eye,  or, 
■^P^dered,  with  the  microscope. 

CilTICia.  The  Old  TesUment  book  of  Canticles,  or  the 
^  of  Solomon,  is  called  in  Hebrew  The  Song  of  Songs  (that  is, 
^  dkskea  of  songs),  or,  according  to  the  fxill  title  which  stands  as 
^£  fitst  verse  of  the  book,  The  choicest  of  the  songs  of  Solomon. 
^  the  Weston  versions  the  book  holds  the  third  place  among 


the  lo-called  Solomonic  writings,  following  Proverbs  and  Ecdesi- 
Bates.  In  Hebrew  Bibles  it  stands  among  the  MegiUoth,  the  five 
bo<^  of  the  Hagiographa  which  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Synagogue  service.  In  printed  Bibles  and  in  (krman  MSS.  it 
is  the  first  of  these  because  it  is  read  at  the  Passover,  which  b 
the  first  great  feast  of  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews. 

No  part  of  the  Bible  has  called  forth  a  greater  diversity  of 
opinions  than  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  book  holds  so  unique  a  position  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  the  general  analogy  of  Hebrew  literature 
is  a  very  inadequate  key  to  the  verbal  difficulties,  the  artistic 
structure,  and  the  general  conception  and  purpose  of  the  poem. 
In  point  of  languhge  the  departures  from  ordinary  Hebrew  are 
almost  always  in  the  direction  of  Aramaic.  Many  forms  unique 
in  Biblical  Hebrew  are  at  once  explained  by  the  Aramaic  dialects, 
but  not  a  few  are  still  obscure.  The  philological  difficulties 
of  the  book  are,  however,  less  fundamental  than  those  which 
lie  in  the  unique  character  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  point  of 
artistic  form,  and  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  which  it  moves.  Even  in  these  respects  it  is  not  absolutely 
isolated.  Parallels  to  the  peculiar  imagery  may  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Hosea,  in  Esekiel  xvi.  and  xxiii.  and  above  all  in  the 
45th  Psalm;  but  such  links  of  union  to  the  general  mass  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature  are  too  slight  to  be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  the  literary  problem  of  the  book.  Here,  again, 
as  in  the  lexical  difficulties  already  referred  to,  we  are  tempted 
or  compelled  to  argue  from  the  distant  and  insecure  analogy 
of  other  Eastern  literatures,  or  are  thrown  back  upon  traditions 
of  uncertain  origin  and  ambiguous  authority. 

The  power  of  tradition  has  been  the  second  great  source  of 
confusion  of  opinion  about  the  Song  of  Solomon.  To  tradition 
we  owe  the  title,  which  apparently  indicates  Solomon  as  the 
author  and  not  merely  as  the  subject  of  the  book.  The  authority 
of  titles  in  the  Old  Testament  is  often  questionable,  and  in  the 
present  case  it  is  certain  on  linguistic  grounds  that  the  title  is 
not  from  the  hand  that  wrote  the  poem;  while  to  admit  that  it 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  authorship  is  to  cut  away  at  one 
stroke  all  the  most  certain  threads  of  connexion  between  the 
book  and  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  people 
and  literature. 

To  tradition,  again,  we  owe  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation,  that  is,  of  the  view  that  from  verse 
to  verse  the  Song  sets  forth  the  history  of  a  spiritual  and  not 
merely  of  an  earthly  love.  To  apply  such  an  exegesis  to  Canticles 
is  to  violate  one  of  the  first  principles  of  reasonable  interpretation. 
True  allegories  are  never  without  internal  marks  of  their 
allegorical  design.  The  language  ^of  symbol  is  not  so  perfect 
that  a  long  chain  of  spiritual  ideas  can  be  developed  without 
the  use  of  a  single  spiritual  word  or  phrase;  and  even  were  this 
possible  it  would  be  false  art  in  the  allegorist  to  hide  away  his 
sacred  thoughts  behind  a  screen  of  sensuous  and  erotic  imagery, 
so  complete  and  beautiful  in  itself  as  to  give  no  suggestion  that 
it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  a  deeper  sense.  Apart  from  tradition, 
no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  exegesis,  would  dream  of  allegoriz- 
ing poetry  which  in  its  natural  sense  is  so  full  of  purpose  and 
meaning,  so  apt  in  sentiment,  and  so  perfect  in  imagery  as  the 
lyrics  of  Canticles.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  seek  for  allegory 
except  where  the  natural  sense  is  incomplete.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  On  the  contrary,  every  form  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  which  has  been  devised  carries 
its  own  condemnation  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  away  from  the 
artistic  unity  of  the  poem  and  breaks  natural  sequences  of 
thought.'  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
had  its  rise  in  the  very  same  conditions  which  forced  a  deeper 

>An  argument  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  often 
drawn  from  Mahommedan  mvsticism — from  the  poems  of  Hafix,  and 
the  songs  still  sung  by  dervisfies.  See  Jones,  Poiseos  Asiaticae  Com. 
pt.  ill.  cap.  9 ;.  Rosenmflller's  remarks  on  Lowth's  Praclcctio,  xxxi.,  and 
Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  ch.  xxiv.  But  there  is  no  true  analogy 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Islam, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  where  the  allegory  takes  a 
form  really  analogous  to  Canticles,  the  original  sense  ofthese  songs 
was  purely  erotic 
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sense,  now  universally  discarded,  upon  so  many  other  parts 
of  scripture.  Yet  strangely  enough  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  extended  to  the  book  their  favourite 
methods  of  interpretation.  The  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Septuagint  translation  implies  an 
allegorical  exegesis  are  inadequate;^  and  Philo  does  not  mention 
the  boolc.  Nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  Canticles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  first  trace  of  an  allegorical  view  identifying  Israel 
with  the  "  spouse  "  appears  to  be  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  near 
the  close  of  the  ist  Christian  century  (v.  24,  26;  vii.  26).  Up 
to  this  time  the  canonicity  of  the  Canticles  was  not  unquestioned ; 
and  the  final  decision  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  book,  so  energetic- 
ally carried  through  by  R.  Aqiba,  when  he  declared  that  "  the 
whole  world  is  not  worth  the  day  on  which  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  given  to  Israel;  for  all  the  scriptures  (or  Hagiographa) 
are  holy,  but  the  Canticles  most  holy,"  must  be  understood  as 
being  at  the  same  time  a  victory  of  the  allegorical  interprcutlon 
over  the  last  remains  of  a  view  which  regarded  the  poem  as 
simply  erotic* 

The  form  in  which  the  allegorical  theory  became  fixed  in  the 
synagogue  is  contained  in  the  Midrash  Chazita  and  in  the  Targum, 
which  is  a  commentary  rather  than  a  translation.  The  spouse 
is  Israel,  her  royal  lover  the  divine  king,  and  the  poem  is  ex- 
plained as  tracing  the  great  events  of  the  people's  Idstory  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Messianic  glory  and  final  restoration.' 

The  authority  of  Origcn,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  surpassed 
himself  in  his. commentary  of  ten  volumes  on  this  book,  estab- 
lished the  allegorical  theory  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  two 
main  forms  in  which  it  has  since  prevailed.  The  bridegroom  is 
Christ,  the  bride  either  the  chiTrdi  or  the  believing  soul.  .  The 
latter  conception  is,  of  course,  that 'which  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  purposes  of  mystical  edification,  and  which  has 
made  Canticles  the  manual  in  all  ages  of  a  wide-spread  type  of 
religious  contemplation.  But  the  other  view,  which  identifies 
the  bride  with  the  church,  must  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of 
orthodox  exegesis.  Of  course  the  allegorical  prindple  admitted 
of  very  various  modifications,  and  readily  adapted  itself  to  new 
religious  developments,  such  as  the  rise  of  Mariolatry.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  orthodox  traditions  the  allegory  took  various 
colours,  according  as  its  mystical  or  its  prophetical  aspect  was 
insisted  on.  Among  medieval  commentators  of  the  former  class 
S.  Bernard  holds  a  pre-eminent  place;  while  the  second  class  is 
represented  by  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  who,  himself  a  converted  Jew, 
modified  the  Jewish  interpretation  so  as  to  find  in  the  book  an 
account  of  the  processus  ecclcsiae  under  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  prophetic  exegesis  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  post-Reformation  period,  when  Cocceiua  found  in  the 
Canticles  a  complete  conspectus  of  church  history.  But  the 
relaxation  of  traditional  authority  opened  the  door  to  still 
stranger  vagaries  of  interpretation.  Luther  was  tempted  to 
understand  the  book  of  the  political  relations  of  Solomon  and 
his  people.  Others  detected  the  loves  of  Solomon  and  Wisdom — 
a  view  which  found  a  supporter  in  Rosenmiiller. 

The  history  of  the  literal  interpretation  begins  with  the  great 
"  commentator  "  of  the  Syrian  Church,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia 
(died  429),  who  condemned  equally  the  attempt  to  find  in  the 
book  a  prophecy  of  the  blessings  given  to  the  church,  and  the 
idea  even  at  that  time  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  book 
is  immoral.  Theodorus  regarded  the  Canticles  as  a  poem 
written  by  Solomon  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  his  people 
about  his  Egyptian  marriage;  and  this  was  one  of  the  heresies 
charged  upon  him  after  his  death,  which  led  to  his  condenmation 

*  Repeated  recently  by  Scholz,  Kommentar,  pp.  iii.  and  iv. 

^  The  chief  passages  of  Jewish  writing^s  referring  to  this  dispute  are 
Mishna  Jadaim,  iii.  5  and  Tostfta  Sanhedrin,  xii.  For  other  passages 
see  Gratz's  Commentary,  p.  115,  and  in  control  of  his  criticism  the 
introduction  to  the  commentary  of  Delitzsch. 

•The  text  of  the  Targum  in  the  Polyglots  and  In  Buxtorfs 
Rabbinic  Bible  is  not  complete.  The  complete  text  is  ^iven  in  the 
Venice  editions,  and  in  Lagarde's  Hagiographa  Ckaldaice  (Ltpsiae, 
»873).     The  Polyglots  add  a  Latin  version.    A  German  version  is 

};iven  by  Ricdel  in  his  very  useful  book,  Die  Auslegungdes  Ilohen- 
iedes  (1898),  which  also  reviews  the  interpretation  of  Canticles  by 
Hippolytus,  Origen  and  later  Greek  writers. 


at  the  second  council  of  Constantinople  (553  ajd.).  A  lltca! 
interpretation  was  not  again  attempted  till  in  1544  Chatcillra 
(Castellio  or  Castalion)  lost  his  regency  at  Geneva  for  propasis; 
to  expel  the  book  from  the  canon  as  impure.  Grotius  {AKKet. 
in  V.T.,  1644)  took  up  a  more  moderate  position.  Wit^jt 
denying  the  possibility  of  a  secondary  reference  designed  by 
Solomon  to  give  his  poem  a  more  permanent  value,  he  regards 
the  Canticles  as  primarily  an  daplffrtn  (conjugal  prattle)  betweei 
Solomon  and  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  distinction  of  a  prinui}' 
and  secondary  sense  gradually  became  current  not  only  amos^ 
the  Remonstrants,  but  in  England  (Lig^tfoot,  Lowth)  and  e\tfi 
in  Catholic  circles  (Bossuet,  1693).  In  the  actual  undexstandisi^ 
of  the  book  in  its  literal  sense  no  great  progress  was  madf. 
Solomon  was  still  viewed  as  the  author,  and  for  the  roost  pirt 
the  idea  that  the  poem  is  a  dramatic  epithalamium  was  borro«<.i 
from  Origen  and  the  allegorists,  and  applied  to  the  marria^ 
of  Pharaoh's  dau^ter. 

From  Grotius  to  Lowth  the  idea  of  a  typical  reference  designc  i 
by  Solomon  himself  appears  as  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  natural 
interpretation,  but  as  an  excrescence  which  could  not  be  remox^d 
without  perilling  the  place  of  Canticles  in  the  canon,  which, 
indeed,  was  again  assailed  by  Whiston  in  1 723.  But  in  his  cotes 
on  Lowth 's  lectures,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  regarded  the  poem  ts  a 
description  of  the  enduring  happiness  of  true  wedded  love  ktns 
after  marriage,  proposed  to  drop  the  allegory  altogether,  and  t : 
rest  the  canonicity  of  the  book,  as  of  those  parts  of  FroNxrbs 
which  treat  of  conjugal  aCTection,  on  the  moral  picture  it  pieseats 

(1758). 
Then  came  Herder's  exquisite  little  treatise  on  SoUmex't 

Songs  of  Love,  ike  Oldest  and  Sweetest  of  the  East  (i  778).  Herder, 
possessing  delicacy  of  taste  and  sympathetic  poetical  genius, 
delighted  in  the  Canticles  as  the  transparently  natural  expTessks 
of  innocent  and  tender  love.  He  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
poem  is  simply  a  sequence  of  independent  songs  without  inntr 
tmity,  grouped  so  as  to  display  various  phases  and  stages  of  Icvc 
in  a  natural  order,  culminating  in  the  pladd  joys  of  wedded  lite. 
The  theory  of  Herder,  whidi  refuses  to  acknowled|^  any  co:^ 
tinuity  in  the  book,  was  accepted  by  Eichhom  on  the  part  uf 
sdiolars,  and  with  some  hesitation  by  Goethe  on  the  part  of  the 
poets.  Commentaries  based  on  this  view  are  those  of  DopLe 
(1829),  Magnus  (1842),  Noyes  (1846). 

The  prevalent  view  of  the  19th  century,  however,  recognizes 
in  the  poem  a  more  or  less  pronounced  dramatic  character,  ar^ 
following  Jacobi  (1771)  distinguishes  the  shepherd,  the  true  lev? 
of  the  Shulamite,  from  King  Solomon,  who  is  made  to  play  &:> 
ignominious  part.  Propounded  by  St&udlin  (1792)  and  Amrocii 
(1795),  this  view  was  energetically  carried  out  by  Umbreit  (i8£c\ 
and  above  all  by  Ewald,  whose  acuteness  gave  the  theory  a  new 
development,  while  his  commanding  influence  among  Hebrew 
scholars  acquired  for  it  general  recognition.  Ewald  assuined  a 
very  simple  dramatic  structure,  and  did  not  in  his  first  publica- 
tion (1826)  venture  to  suppose  that  the  poem  had  ever  been  actc^l 
on  a  stage.  His  less  cautious  followers  have  been  genei^!y 
ten^ted  to  dispose  of  difficulties  by  introducing  more  0(»npltcat<rd 
actiop  and  additional  interlocutors  (so,  for  example,  Hita?. 
1855;  Ginsburg,  1857;  Renan,  i860);  while  BQttcbcr  (1850) 
did  his  best  to  reduce  the  dramatic  exposition  to  absurdity  b> 
introducing  the  complexities  and  stage  effects  of  a  modem 
operetta.  Another  view  is  that  of  Delitzsch  (1851  and  187  5  > 
and  his  followers,  who  also  plead  for  a  dramatic  form — thou|d) 
without  supposing  that  the  piece  was  ever  acted — but  adhere 
to  the  traditional  notion  that  Solomon  is  the  author,  wrho  cele- 
brates his  love  to  a  peasant  maiden,  whom  he  made  his  wife,  and 
in  whose  company  the  proud  monarch  learned  to  appreciate  the 
sweetness  of  a  true  affection  and  a  simple  rustic  life. 


J 


In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the  "  dramatic  "  theory 
Canticles  during  the  X9th  century,  and  its  retention  by  sorr^ 
comparatively  recent  writers  (Oettli,  Driver,  Adeney,  Harper^ J 
it  seems  desirable  that  this  theory  should  be  presented  in  soxn^ 
detail.  A  convenient  summary  of  the  form  it  assuined  in  th^ 
hands  of  Ewald  (the  shepherd-hypothe«s)  and  of  Delitzsch  (the 
king-hypothesis)   is  given   by  Driver   {LUerahare   0/  the  Cii 
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Tatement^  ch.  x.  §  x).  The  following  presentation  of  the  theory, 
en  the  general  lines  of  Ewald,  gives  that  form  of  it  which 
RAt-ertsoQ  Smith  was  able  to  accept  in  1876. 

The  ottttre  of  attraction  is  throughout  a  female  figure,  and  the 
urtty  of  this  figure  is  the  chief  test  of  the  unity  of  the  book.  In 
the  ioog  canto,  i.  i-ii.  7,  the  heroine  appears  in  a  royal  palace 
ti.  4)  among  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  arc  thus  presumably 
Udes  of  the  court  of  Zion.  At  i.  9,  an  additional  interlocutor  is 
ictTodooed,  who  is  plainly  a  king,  and  apparently  Solomon 
[1 0. 12).  He  has  just  risen  from  table,  and  praises  the  charms 
0!  the  heroine  with  the  air  of  a  judge  of  beauty,  but  without 
vcnnth.  He  addresses  her  simply  as  "my  friend"  (not  as 
Eczloh  version,  "my  love").  The  heroine,  on  the  contrary,  is 
f>ck^ocutely  in  love,  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
o'>;cct  of  her  affection  is  not  the  king.  She  is  not  at  home  in  the 
pjdxe,  ior  she  explains  (i.  6)  that  she  has  spent  her  life  as  a 
peasut  gill  in  the  care  of  vineyards.  Her  beloved,  whom  she 
k3o«s  not  where  to  find  (i.  7),  but  who  lies  constantly  on  her 
i^:^  and  is  cherished  in  her  bosom  like  a  spray  of  the  sweet 
i-^nna  flowers  which  Oriental  ladies  delight  to  wear  (i.  13,  14),  is 
like  herself  a  peasant — a  shepherd  lad  (i.  7) — with  whom  she  was 
«6nt  u>  sit  in  the  fresh  greenwood  under  the  mighty  boughs  of 
Use  cedars  (i.  16. 17).  Even  before  the  king's  entrance  the  ladies 
U  the  court  are  impatient  at  so  silly  an  affection,  and  advise  her, 
"  if  she  is  really  so  witless, "  to  begone  and  rejoin  her  plebeian 
bier  (i.  8).  To  them  she  appeals  in  ii.  5,  6,  where  her  self- 
ccauol.^strung  to  the  highest  pitch  as  she  meets  the  compliments 
ci  tie  king  with  reminiscences  of  her  absent  lover,  breaks  down 
X  a  fit  of  half-delirious  sickness.  The  only  words  directed  to  the 
klog  axe  those  of  1. 1 3,  which,  if  past  tenses  are  substituted  for  the 
ptesests  of  the  English  version,  contain  a  pointed  rebuff.  Finally, 
k-  r  is,  on  the  plainest  translation,  a  charge  not  to  arouse  love  till 
ii  ^^easc  The  moral  of  the  scene  is  the  sjx>ntaneity  of  true 
tfcction. 

Now,  at  viiL  5,  a  female  figure  advances  leaning  upon  her 
beioved,  with  whom  she  claims  inseparable  union, — "for  love  is 
sL*9cg  as  death,  its  passion  inflexible  as  the  grave,  its  fire  a 
(uvbe  flame  which  no  waters  can  quench  or  floods  drown.  Yea, 
i  &  man  would  give  all  his  wealth  for  love  he  would  only  be 
L.atemned."  This  is  obviously  the  sentiment  of  ii.  7,  and  the 
»i.iior.  whose  wealth  is  despised,  must  almost  of  necessity  be 
iilotiSed  with  the  king  of  chapter  i.,  if,  as  seems  reasonable,  we 
/^  rUL  zi,  xa  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker — ^"King 
^obcion  has  vineyards  which  bring  him  a  princely  revenue,  and 
<rnch  even  the  farmers.  Let  him  and  them  keep  their  wealth; 
cr vineyard  is  before  me"  {ix.  I  possess  it  in  present  fruition). 
Th«  hst  expression  is  plainly  to  be  connected  with  i.  6.  But  this 
*-:{^K£ess  has  not  been  reached  without  a  struggle.  The  speaker 
t^  proved  herself  an  impregnable  fortress  (ver.  zo),  and,  armed 
<rly  vith  her  own  beauty  and  innocence,  has  been  in  his  eyes  as 
«&e  that  found  peace.  The  sense  is  that,  like  a  virgin  fortress, 
«h{  has  a>mpelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in  peace.  To  these 
:=aris  of  identity  with  the  heroine  of  ch.  i.  are  to  be  added  that 
ife  appears  here  as  dwelling  in  gardens,  there  as  a  keeper  of 
'--:e:,ud5  (I  6.  and  viii.  zj),  and  that  as  there  it  was  her  brethren 
tbi  prescribed  her  duties,  so  here  she  apparently  quotes  words  in 
«tidi  her  brothers,  while  she  was  still  a  child,  speculated  as  to  her 
'tire  oHKhict  and  its  reward  (viii.  8, 9). 

Ii  'his  analysis  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  book  is 
i  fTKt.  it  is  certain  that  the  poem  is  in  a  sense  dramatic,  that  is, 
•  ^t  it  uses  dialogue  and  monologue  to  develop  a  story.    The 

rviae  appears  in  the  opening  scene  in  a  difiicult  and  painftd 
st'^tion,  from  which  in  the  last  chapter  she  is  happily  ex- 
^">a:«d.  Bat  the  dramatic  progress  which  the  poem  exhibits 
^f^^cdy  involves  »  plot  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  The 
^rds  of  viii.  9,  10  deariy  indicate  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
^"Tueae  is  due  to  no  combination  of  favouring  circumstances, 
^«t  to  her  own  Inflexible  fidelity  and  virtue. 

71%  constant  direction  of  the  maiden's  mind  to  her  true  love  is 
^^'J  expiesaed  in  dialogue  with  the  ladies  of  the  court  (the 
!^~^{^bien  of  Jerusalem),  who  have  no  dramatic  individuality, 
^  vhose  only  fBDCtxm  in  the  economy  of  the  piece  is  to  give 


the  heroine  opportunity  for  a  more  varied  expression  of  her 
feelings.  In  i.  8  we  found  them  contemptuous.  In  chapter  iii. 
they  appear  to  be  still  indifferent;  for  when  the  heroine  relates  a 
dream  in  which  the  dull  pain  of  separation  and  the  uneasy 
consciousness  of  confinement  and  danger  in  the  unsympathetic 
city  disappear  for  a  moment  in  imagined  reunion  with  her  lover, 
they  are  either  altogether  silent  or  reply  only  by  taking  up  a 
festal  part  song  describing  the  marriage  procession  of  King 
Solomon  (iii.  6-xz),  which  stands  in  jarring  contrast  to  the 
feelings  of  the  znaiden.'  A  second  dream  (v.  2-8),  more  weird 
and  melancholy,  and  constructed  with  that  singular  psycho- 
logical felicity  which  characterizes  the  dreams  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, gains  more  sympathy,  and  the  heroine  is  encouraged  to 
describe  her  beloved  at  large  (v.  xo-vi.  3).  The  structure  of 
these  dialogues  is  so  simple,  and  their  purpose  is  so  strictly 
limited  to  the  exhibition  of  the  character  and  affection  of  the 
znaiden,  that  it  is  only  ziatural  to  find  them  supplemented  by  a 
free  use  of  pure  monologue,  in  which  the  heroine  recalls  the 
happiness  of  past  days,  or  expresses  her  rising  hope  of  reunion 
with  her  shepherd,  and  restoration  to  Uie  simple  joys  of  her 
rustic  life.  The  vivid  reminiscence  of  ii.  8-1 7  takes  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  within  the  znain  dialogue  of  the  poem,  a  picture  within  a 
picture — the  picture  of  her  beloved  as  he  stood  at  her  window  in 
the  early  spring  time,  and  of  her  own  merry  heart  as  she  laugh- 
ingly answered  him  in  the  song  with  which  watchers  of  the 
vineyards  frighten  away  the  foxes.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fault  of 
perspective  that  this  reminiscence  is  as  sharp  in  outline  and  as 
strong  in  colour  as  the  znain  action.  But  no  one  can  expect 
perspective  in  such  early  art,  and  recollection  of  the  past  is 
clearly  enough  separated  from  present  reality  by  ii.  t6, 17.  The 
last  monologue  (vii.  zo-viii.  3),  in  which  the  hope  of  immediate 
return  with  her  lover  is  tempered  by  maidenly  shame,  and  a 
znaiden's  desire  for  her  mother's  counsel,  is  of  speciaj  value 
for  a  right  appreciation  of  the  psychology  of  the  love  which 
the  poem  celebrates,  and  completes  a  picture  of  this  flower 
of  the  northern  valleys  which  is  not  only  firm  in  outline,  but 
delicate  in  touch.  The  subordinate  action  which  supports  the 
portraiture  of  the  iziaiden  of  Galilee  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
understand. 

We  come  next  to  chapter  vi.,  which  again  sings  the  praises 
of  the  heroine,  and  takes  occasion  in  this  connexion  to  introduce, 
with  the  same  want  of  perspective  as  we  observed  in  ch.  ii., 
a  dialogue  descriptive  of  Solomon's  first  meeting  with  the  maiden. 
We  learn  that  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  Shulem  or  Shunem  in 
Issachar,  whom  the  king  and  his  train  surprised  in  a  garden  on 
the  occasion  of  a  royal  progress  through  the  north.  Her  beauty 
drew  from  the  ladies  of  the  court  a  ciy  of  admiration.  The 
maiden  shrinks  back  with  the  reply — "I  was  gone  down  into 
my  garden  to  see  its  growth.  ...  I  know  not  how  my  soul 
hath  brought  me  among  the  chariots  of  princes";  but  she  is 
commanded  to  turn  and  let  herself  be  seen  in  spite  of  her  bashful 
protest — "  Why  do  ye  gaze  on  the  Shulamite  as  at  a  dance  of 
Mahanaim  (a  spectacle)?"  Now  the  person  in  whose  mouth 
this  relation  is  placed  must  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and 
so  none  other  than  the  king.  But  in  spite  of  the  verbal  repetition 
of  several  of  the  figures  of  ch.  iv.  .  .  .  the  tone  in  which  the 
king  now  addresses  the  Shulamite  is  quite  changed.  She  is 
not  only  beautiful  but  terrible,  her  eyes  trouble  him,  and  he 
cannot  endure  their  gaxe.  She  is  unique  among  women,  the  choice 
and  only  one  of  her  mother.  The  unity  of  action  can  only  be 
maintained  by  ignoring  vii.  z-9,  and  taking  the  words  of  Solomon 
in  chapter  vi.  in  their  obvious  sense  as  implying  that  the  king 
at  length  recognizes  in  the  maiden  qualities  of  soul  unknown  in 
the  harem,  a  character  which  compels  respect,  as  well  as  a  beauty 
that  inflames  desire.  The  change  of  feeling  which  was  wrought 
in  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  in  the  previous  scene  now  extends 
to  Solomon  himself,  and  thus  the  glad  utterances  of  vii.  zo,  seq., 

*  Ewald  and  others  make  this  song  a  distinct  scene  in  the  action  of 
the  poem,  supposing  that  the  author  here  exhibits  the  honourable 
form  of  »pousal  by  which  Solomon  thought  to  vanquish  the  scruples 
of  the  damsel.  This  view,  however,  seems  to  introduce  a  com- 
plication foreign  to  the  plan  of  the  book. 
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have  a  sufficient  motive,  a&d  the  dtnouemeni  is  no  longer  violent 
and  unprepared. 

The  nodtts  of  the  action  is  fully  given  in  chapter  i.,  the  final 
issue  in  chapter  viii.  The  solution  lies  entirely  in  the  character 
and  constancy  of  the  heroine,  which  prevail,  in  the  simplest 
possible  way,  fiicst  over  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  then  over 
the  king. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  above  theory  cannot  be  denied; 
but  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  attraction  does  not  lie  in  the 
appeal  to  modern  taste  of  a  story  which  is  largely  the  product 
of  modern  imagination.  It  supposes  a  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  lovers  inconceivable  for  the  East.  The  initial  situation 
of  the  maiden  in  the  harem  of  Solomon  is  left  as  a  problem  for 
the  reader  to  discover,  until  he  comes  to  its  supposed  origin  in 
vi.  II ;  the  expedient  might  be  granted  in  the  case  of  one  of 
Browning's  Men  and  Women,  but  seems  very  improbable  in 
the  present  case.  The  more  elaborate  dramatic  theories  can 
find  no  parallel  in  Semitic  literature  to  the  "  drama  "  of  Canticles^ 
the  book  of  Job  being  no  exception  to  this  statement;  whilst 
even  the  simpler  theories  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  essential 
parts  of  the  story — the  rape  of  the  Shulamite,  the  change  in 
Solomon's  disposition,  her  release  from  the  haiem — are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader  from  obscure  and  disputable  references. 
More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that  any  progress  of  action  from 
first  to  last  is  so  difficult  to  prove.  In  the  first  chapter  we  listen 
to  a  woman  speaker  desiring  to  be  kissed  by  the  man  who  has 
brought  her  into  his  chambers,  and  speaking  of  "  our  bed  "; 
in  the  last  we  leave  her  "leaning  upon  her  beloved."  The 
difficidties  of  detail  are  equally  great.  To  suppose  that  all  the 
male  love-making,  by  hypothesis  imsuccessful,  belongs  to 
Solomon,  whilst  the  heroine  addresses  her  passionate  words  to 
the  continuously  absent  shepherd,  is  obviously  unconvincing; 
yet,  if  this  shepherd  speaks  in  iv.  &-v.  i,  how  are  we  to  explain 
his  appearance  in  the  royal  harem?  This  and  other  difficulties 
were  acknowledged  by  Robertson  Smith,  notably  the  presence 
of  vii.  1-9,  which  he  proposed  to  set  aside  as  an  interpolation, 
because  of  its  sensuality  and  of  the  difficulty  of  working  it  into 
the  dramatic  scheme.  The  fact  that  this  passage  has  subse- 
quently become  the  central  element  in  the  new  interpretation 
of  the  book  is,  perhaps,  a  warning  against  violent  measures  with 
difficulties. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  Herder's .  proposal, 
accepted  by  some  later  writers,  including  Diestd  and  Reuss,  to 
regard  the  book  as  a  collection  of  detached  songs.  This  received 
new  and  striking  confirmation  from  the  anthropological  data 
supplied  by  J.  G.  Wetstein  (1873),  Prussian  consul  at  Damascus. 
His  observations  of  the  wedding  customs  of  Syrian  peasants  led 
him  to  believe  that  Canticles  is  substantially  a  collection  of 
songs  originally  sung  at  such  festivities.  Wetstein's  contribution 
was  republished  shortly  afterwards  by  Delitzsch,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  Commentary;  but  it  received  little  attention.  The  first 
amongst  Old  Testament  scholars  to  perceive  its  importance 
seems  to  have  been  Stade,  who  accepted  Wetstein's  view  in  a 
footnote  to  his  History  of  the  Jewish  People  (ii.  p.  197),  published 
in  1888;  to  Budde,  however,  belongs  the  distinction  of  the 
systematic  and  detailed  use  of  Wetstein's  suggestions,  especially 
in  his  Commentary  (1898).  This  interpretation  of  the  book  is 
accepted  by  Kautzsch  (1896),  Siegfried  (1898),  Chejme  (1899), 
and  other  eminent  scholars.  The  last-named  states  the  theory 
tersely  as  follows:  "  The  book  is  an  anthology  of  songs  used  at 
marriage  festivals  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  revised  and  loosely 
connected  by  an  editor  without  regard  to  temporal  sequence  " 
{Ency.  BiU.  691).  The  character  of  the  evidence  which  has 
contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  this  view  may  be  indicated 
in  Wetstein's  own  statements: — 

"  The  finest  time  in  the  life  of  the  Syrian  peasant  consists  of  the 
first  seven  days  after  his  wedding,  in  which  he  and  his  voung  wife 
play  the  part  of  king  {melik)  and  queen  {melika),  both  being  so 
treated  and  served  by  their  village  and  the  invited  communities  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  majority  of  the  greater  village  weddings 
fall  in  the  month  of  March,  the  finest  of  the  Syrian  year.  The 
winter  rains  being  over,  and  the  sun  still  refreshing,  not  oppressive 
as  in  the  following  months,  the  weddings  are  celebrated  in  the  open 


air  on  the  villa^  threshing-floor,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
with  few  exceptions  a  flowery  mead.  .  .  .  We  pass  over  the  weddi&{- 
day  itself  with  its  displays,  the  sword-dance  of  the  bride,  and  tt- 
great  feast.  On  the  morrow,  bridegroom  and  bride  awake  at  kiR-^ 
and  queen.  Already  before  sunrise  they  receive  the  leader  of  tK 
bridesmen,  as  their  vizier,  and  the  bridesmen  themselves;  the  bttc-f 
thereupon  fetch  the  threshing-board  and  bring  it  to  the  thrpafczn^- 
floor,  smging  a  rousing  song  ol  battle  or  love,  generally  both.  Hurre 
it  is  erected  as  a  throne,  and  after  the  royal  couple  have  taken  thelx 
seats  and  the  necessary  formalities  are  gone  through,  a  great  dance 
in  honour  of  the  young;  couple  be^ns;  the  accompanying  soag  i< 
concerned  only  with  themselves,  its  principal  dement  being  t>  .- 
inevitable  toasj,  i.e.  a  description  of  the  physical  perfections  of  bcvth 
and  their  ornaments.  The  euloey  of  the  queen  is  rooie  moderate 
and  praises  her  visible,  rather  than  veiled,  charms;  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  a  to-day  a  married  woman,  and  that  the  ku.t' 
sung  on  the  previous  day  during  her  sword-dance  has  left  oofhL-:^ 
to  desire.  This  wasf  is  the  weak  element  in  Syrian  wcdding-sozi^  • 
according  to  our  taste;  its  comparisons  are  to  us  frequenth  t>o 
clumsy  and  reveal  the  stereotyped  pattern.  It  is  the  samewitli  tire 
little  collection  of  charming  wedding-songs  and  fr^ments  ol  then 
which  has  been  received  into  the  canon  olthe  Old  iWament  aodrr 
the  name  of  Canticles;  the  wasf  (iv.-vii.)  is  considerably  bel<7«  fYt 
rest  in  poetical  value.  With  this  dance  begin  the  sports,  b-t::^ 
seven  days,  begun  in  the  morning  on  the  first,  shortly  before  midttj> 
on  the  other  days,  and  continuing  far  into  the  night  by  the  light  « 
the  fires  that  are  kindled;  on  the  last  day  alone  all  b  over  by  sant  t. 
During  the  whole  week  both  royalties  are  in  marriage  attire,  must  ij> 
no  work  and  have  no  cares;  they  have  only  to  look  down  from  ti..- 
mert^M  (throne)  on  the  sports  carried  on  before  them,  in  which  thr> 
themselves  take  but  a  moderate  part;  the  queen,  however,  oco- 
sionally  gives  a  short  dance  to  attract  attention  to  her  bridal  atujc' ' 

For  the  general  application  of  these  and  the  rdated  cusioiag 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  reference  should  be  made  lo 
Budde's  Commentary,  which  recognizes  four  icasfs,  viz.  iv.  1-7 
(describing  the  bride  from  head  to  breasts),  v.  10-16  (the  hn^io 
groom),  vi.  4-7  (similar  to  and  partly  repeating  iv.  x-7),  asd 
vii.  x-9,  belonging  to  the  sword-dance  of  the  bride,  her  ph>-sic:U 
charms  being  sung  from  feet  to  I^ad  (cf .  vii.  i :  **  Why  look  ye 
on  the  Shulamite  as  (on)  a  dance  of  camps?"  ».<.  a  war-dance). 
This  dance  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  she  dances  i: 
with  a  sword  in  her  hand  in  the  firdight  on  the  evening  of  hrr 
wedding-day,  and  amid  a  drde  of  men  and  women,  whilst  su.li 
a  wasf  as  this  is  sung  by  the  leader  of  the  choir.  The  passa^ 
relating  to  the  litter  of  Solomon  (iiL  6-11) — an  <Ad  difficulty 
with  the  dramatixersn-relates  to  the  erection  of  the  thrsn< 
on  the  threshing-floor.*  The  terms  "  Solomon "  and  "  the 
Shulamite"  are  explained  as  figurative  references  to  the 
famous. king,  and  to  Abishag  the  Shulamite,  "fairest  amon^ 
women,"  on  the  lines  of  the  use  of  "  king  "  and  "  queen  "  noted 
above.  Other  songs  of  Canticles  are  referred  by  Budde  to  the 
seven  days  of  festivities.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  difficulties 
still  remain  in  the  analjrus  of  this  book  of  wedding-s(»:g&- 
whilst  Budde  detects  23  songs,  besides  fragments,  Siegfricii 
divides  the  book  into  xo.'  Such  differences  are  to  be  expccirJ 
in  the  case  of  a  collection  of  songs,  some  admittedly  m  dialogue 
form,  all  concerned  with  the  common  theme  of.  the  love  of  mia 
and  woman,  and  without  any  external  indication  of  the  tran&itioa 
from  one  song  to  the  next. 

Further,  we  must  ask  whether  the  task  has  been  comi^cated 
by  any  editorial  rearrangement  or  interpolation;  the  collector 
of  these  songs  has  certainly  not  reproduced  them  in  the  onia 
of  their  use  at  Syrian  weddings.  Can  we  trace  any  principle,  crl 
even  any  dominant  thought  in  this  arrangement?  In  thsi 
connexion  we  touch  the  reason  for  .the  reluctance  of  some  schcli 
to  accept  the  above  interpretation,  viz.  the  alleged  marks  0 

» Wetstein,  Zeitschrifl  f.  Etkn.,  1873,  PP«  270-^oa;  quoted  a 
condensed  by  Budde  as  above  in  Comm.  p.  xvii. ;  lor  a  fuller  ny 
duction  of  Wetstein  in  English  see  Harper,  The  S<mg  of  Sonus,  pp.  74 
76. 

'  For  the  connexion  of  the  threshing-floor  with  marria^  throu;i 
the  idea  of  sexual  fertility,  we  may  compare  many  primitive  idc^ 
and  customs,  such  as  those  described  by  Frazcr  {The  CoUen  Bfkfkj 
ii.  p.  181  f..  186). 

*  Castelli  (//  Cantico  dei  Cantici,  1  toa)  has  written  a  vvry  attract  W 
little  book  on  Canticles  (quite  apart  from  the  Wetstein  developtnent 
regarded  as  "  a  poem  formed  by  a  number  of  dialogues  mutwl! 
reUted  by  a  ceruin  succession  ;  they  require  for  their  uniki 
standing  nothing  but  some  indication  of  the  speaker  at  each  tnal 
sition  (such  as  we  find  in  codex  A  of  the  Septoagint). 
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HtJtrxry  cmity  iduc{i  the  book  contains.  («.;.  Driver,  loc.  cil.). 
Tbttix  are  (j)  general  similarity  of  treatment,  seen  in  the  use 
uf  imagery  {the  bride  as  a  garden,  iv.  la;  vi.  2,  3),  the  frequent 
iticTcaca  to  nature  and  to  particular  places,  and  the  recurrence 
oi  descriptions  of  maJe  and  female  beauty;  (a)  references  to 
••  SoJomon  "  or  "  the  king."  to  "  the  ShuUmite  "  and  to  "  the 
{lusters  of  Jerusalem  "  (from  which,  indeed,  the  dramatic 
:heory  has  foimd  its  chief  inspiration) ;  (3)'  indications  that  the 
sajac  person  is  speaking  in  different  places  (cf.  the  two  dreams 
Gi  a  woman,  and  the  vineyard  references,  i.  6;  viii.  la);  (4) 
rrpetitioos  of  words  and  phrases  especially  of  the  refrains, 
'  4'tturb  not  k>ve"  (ii.  7;  iii.  5;  viii.  4).  And  "until  the  day 
hmk  '*  (1  17;  iv.  6).  But  of  these  (1)  is  no  more  than 'should 
!:<  npected,  since  the  songs  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and 
:pricg  from  a  common  world  of  life  and  thought  of  the  same 
cmcp  of  people;  (a)  finds  at  least  a  partial  parallel  and  cxplana- 
^A^  ia  the  use  of  "  king  "  and  "  quocn  "  noted  above;  whilst 
I  ■  and  (4)  akme  seem  to  require  something  more  than  the  work 
*A  a  raere  collector  of  the  songs.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  in 
^trurreat  ceremonies,  the  same  thought  inevitably  tends  to 
&Tvd  expression  in  the  same  words.  But  this  hardly  meets  the 
Ciae  of  the  refrains,  whilst  the  reference  to  the  vineyard  at  be- 
IpaniAg  ^d  end  does  suggest  some  literary  connexion.  It  is  to 
bt  »)ted  that  the  three  refrains  "  disturb  not  love  "  severally 
rVjov  passages  relating  to  the  consummation  of  the  sexual 
rdatkm,  whilst  the  two  refrains  "  until  the  day  break  "  appear 
i  >  f»n>  an  invitation  and  an  answer  in  the  same  connexion, 
»iht  the  "  Omnia  vincit  Amor  "  passage  in  the  last  chapter 
H'TTis  a  natural  dimaz  (cf.  Haupt's  translation).  So  far,  then, 
u  this  somewhat  scanty  evidence  goes,  it  may  point  to  some 
C3£  hand  which  has  given  its  semblance  of  unity  to  the  book  by 
"^^dCTlining  the  joy  of  consummated  love — to  which  the  vineyard 
^d  prdcn  figures  throughout  allude — and  by  so  arranging  the 
election  that  the  descriptions  of  this  joy  find  their  climax 
h  \u\.  6-7.» 

Klutever  condusion,  however,  may  be  reached  &s  to  the 
;»»e9t  arraMgemeni  of  Canticles,  the  recognition  of  wodding- 
»r{s  as  forming  its  nucleus  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
^ttfpntation  of  the  book;  even  Rothstein  (190a),  whilst 
utenBptmg  to  resuscitate  a  dramatic  theory,  "  recognizes  .  .  . 
Ite  possibility  that  older  wedding-songs  (as,  for  instance,  the 
T^h''  are  worked  up  in  the  Song  of  Songs  "  (Hastings'  D.B. 
T'  9*ih),  The  drama  he  endeavours  to  construct  might,  indeed, 
be  c^iUed  *'  The  Tokens  of  Virginity,"  since  he  makes  it  culminate 
"  t^  procedure  of  Deut.  xzit.  13  f.,  which  still  forms  part  of 
tte  Syrian  GereroonJcs.  But  his  teconstruction  is  open  to  the 
us<  objectiott  as  all  similar  attempts,  in  that  the  vitsd  moments 
^  the  dTamatk  action  have  to  be  supplied  from  without.  Thus 
Vtu«en  V.  X  and  v.  a,  the  baflkd  king  is -supposed  to  have  dis- 
>?peared,  axKi  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  happy  lover; 
t^vcea  vui.  7  and  viii.  8,  we  are  required  to  Imagine  "  the 
^M  ni^t  and  its  mysteries  ";  whilst  between  viii.  9  and  viii. 
x-i  wt  mast  suppose  the  evidence  that  the  bride  has  been  found 
1  %*.r;pn  is  exhibited.  He  also  attempts,  with  considerable 
iflS*ruity,  to  txace  the  legend  involved  in  the  supposed  drama 
(« fMt  fact  that  Abishag  remained  a  virgin  in  regard  to  David 
(i  Kjcgs  L  4)  whilst  nothing  is  said  of  her  marriage  to  Solomon.' 

(h  the  view  accepted  above.  Canticles  describes  in  a  number 

'Oa  the  erotic  meaning  of  many  of  the  fisures  employed  see  the 
X'jrscit  Haopc  in  The  American  Joumai  of  Semitic  Languages  (July 
i^o  .   also  G.  Jacob.  Das  Hokdied  (190a),  who  rightly  protests 

JiKK  the  limitation,  in  the  Comm.  of  Budde  and  Siesfned  (p.  lO) 
<a  *hr  9on|s  to  the  marriage  relation.  Haupt  thinks  that  the  songs 
»^  Tjix  ongiaally  compoied  for-  weddings,  though  used  there 
{.:.  Tv;  &p.  eit.y  Diestel  had  pointed  out,  in  another  connexion 
<-  i.  f  ;5) .  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  blessing  of  children, 
fcvksrfeiid  of  marriage  from  a  Hebrew  standpoint. 

'  Rc<titstein*s  criticism  of  Budde  turns  chiefly  on  the  lattcr's 
i^moft  ct  redactional  elements,  introducing  "  movement  and 
*'''ja."  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  "Budde 
^  '^xif  by  the  cbaracteristics  he  assigns  to  the  redactor  points  the 
*)r  tg^n  past  his  own  hypothesis  to  the  dramatical  view  of  the 
^fsf  i:»c.  <it.  y)^h).  A.  Harper. "  The  Song  of  Songs  "  {Cambridge 
f  '^'  I.  also  criticiKS  Budde  at  length  in  favour  of  the  conventional 
<U%sacical  themy  (Appendix). 


of  separate  poems  the  central  passion  of  human  life,  and  is 
wholly  without  didactic  tendencies.  Of  its  earliest  history  as 
a  book  we  have  no  information.  It  is  already  included  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  (though  its  right  to  be  there  is  dbpuled)  when 
the  first  explicit  mention  of  the  book  occurs.  We  have  no 
evidence,  therefore,  of  the  theory  of  interpretation  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  the  other  books  of  the 
canon.  It  seems,  however,  fair  to  infer  that  it  would  hardly 
have  found  acceptance  but  for  a  Solomonic  theory  of  authorship 
and  a  "  religious  "  theory  of  meaning.  The  problem  raised  by 
its  present  place  in  the  .canon  occurs  in  relation  to  mistaken 
Jewish  theories  about  other  books  also;  it  suggests,  at  least, 
that  divine  inspiration  may  belong  to  the  life  of  a  people  rather 
than  to  the  letter  of  their  literature.  Of  that  Ufc  Canticles 
portrays  a  central  element — the  passion  of  love — in  striking 
imagery  and  graceful  language,  however  far  its  oriental  standard 
of  taste  diflfcrs  from  that  of  the  modem  West. 

From  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a 
precise  date  for  its  origin;  the  wedding-songs  of  which  it  chiefly 
consists  must  belong  to  the  folklore  of  more  than  one  century. 
The  only  evidence  we  possess  as  to  date  is  drawn  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  in  which  the  book  is  written,  which  shows 
frequent  points  of  contact  with  new  Hebrew.*  On  this  ground, 
we  may  suppose  the  present  form  of  the  work  to  date  from  the 
Greek  period,  i.e.  after  333  B.C.  'This  is  the  date  accepted  by 
most  recent  writers,  e.g.  Kautzsch,  Cheyne,  Budde,  Rothstein, 
Jacob,  Haupt.  This  late  date  finds  some  confirmation  in  the 
fact  that  Canticles  belongs  to  the  third  and  latest  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  and  that  its  canonicity  was  still  in  dispute 
at  the  end  of  the  ist  century  a.d.  The  evidence  offered  for  a 
north  Israelite  origin,  on  the  ground  of  linguistic  parallels  and 
topographical  familiarity  (Driver,  loc.  cit.)^  does  not  seem  very 
convincing;  Haupt,  however,  places  the  compilation  of  the  book 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Literature. — Most  of  the  older  books  of  importance  are  named 
above;  Ginsburg,  The  Song  of  Songs  (1857),  gives  much  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  Canticles;  Dicstcl's 
article,  "  Hohes  Lied,"  in  Schcnkel's  Bibel  Lexikon  (1871),  reviews 
well  the  history  of  interpretation  prior  to  Wctstcin :  cf.  also  Ricdcl, 
Die  Austegung  des  Hohenliedes  in  der  jUdiscken  Cemeinde  und  der 
griechischen  Rirche  (1898).  The  most  important  commentary  is 
that  by  Budde,  in  Marti's  Kuner  Hand-Commenlar  {Die  jiinf 
MegiUolk)  (1898),  where  references  to  the  literature  of  the  I9tn 
century  are  sivcn.  To  his  list  add  Siegfried,  "  Predigcr  und  Hohes- 
lied."  in  Nowack's  Handkommentar  (1898);  Cncync's  article 
"Canticles."  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (1899):  Dalman,  Palds- 
tinischer  Diwan  (1901),  parallels  to  the  songs;  Kothstcin's  article, 
"  Song  of  Songs,"  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (i9oa):  G. 
Jacob,  Das  Hohelied  auf  Crund  arabischer  und  anderer  FaraUelen 
von  neuem  Untersuchl  (iQoa);  A.  Har|)er,  The  Song  of  Songs  (190a): 
Haupt,  "The  Book  of  Canticles,"  in  The  American  journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  {JuW  1902):  Scholz.  Kommentar  uber  das 
Hohelied  und  Psalm  45  ((904)  (written  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogmatk  standpoint  of  allegorical  interpretation,  with  a  vigorous 
criticism  of  other  positions).  No  commentator  in  English,  except 
Haupt,  in  the  article  named  above,  has  yet  worked  on  the  lines  of 
the  above  anthology  theory.  Haupt  gives  valuable  notes,  with  a 
translation  and  rearrangement  of  the  separate  songs. 

(W.  R,S.;  H.W.  R.*) 

CANTILEVER  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  probably  derived 
from  "  lever,"  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  and  "  cant,"  an  angle 
or  edge,  or  else  from  modem  Lat.  quanta  libra,  of  what  weight), 
a  building  term  for  a  stone,  iron  or  wooden  bracket,  considerably 
greater  in  length  than  depth,  used  to  support  a  gallery,  &c; 
and  for  a  system  of  bridge-building  (sec  Bridges). 

CANTILUPE.  THOMAS  DE  (c.  iai8-ia8a),  English  saint  and 
preUte,  was  a  son  of  William  de  Cantilupe,  the  and  baron  (d.  lasi), 
one  of  Ring  John's  ministers,  and  a  nephew  of  Walter  de  Canti- 
lupe, bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  and 
Orleans,  afterwards  becoming  a  teacher  of  canon  law  at  Oxford 
and  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1  afia.  During  the  Barons' 
War  Thomas  favoured  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  baronial 
party.    He  represented  the  barons  before  St  Louis  of  France 

'£.g.  the  late  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  used  throughout 
except  in  title;  foreign  words,  Persian  and  Greek;  Aramaic  word* 
and  uss^cs  (details  in  the  Comm.  or  in  E.  B.  693}. 
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at  Amiens  in  X364;  he  was  made  diancellor  of  England  in 
February  1365,  but  was  deprived  of  tliis  office  after  Montlort's 
death  at  Evesham,  and  lived  out  of  England  for  some  time. 
Returning  to  England,  he  was  again  chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, lectured  on  theology,  and  held  several  ecclesiastical 
appointments.  In  x  274  he  attended  the  second  council  of  Lyons, 
and  in  1275  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hereford.  Cantilupe 
was  now  a  trusted  adviser  of  Edward  I.;  he  attended  the  royal 
councils,  and  even  when  differing  from  the  king  did  not  forfeit 
his  favour.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Kilwardby, 
was  also  his  friend;  but  after  Kilwardby 's  death  in  1279  a  series 
of  disputes  arose  between  the  bishop  and  the  new  ardibishop, 
John  Peckham,  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  which  drove 
Cantilupe  to  visit  Italy.  He  died  at  Orvieto,  on  the  asth  of 
August  z  282,  and  he  was  canonized  in  133a  Cantilupe  appears 
to  have  been  an  exemplary  bishop  both  in  spiritual  and  secular 
affairs.  His  charities  were  large  and  his  private  life  blameless; 
he  was  constantly  visiting  his  diocese,  correcting  offenders  and 
discharging  other  episcopal  duties;  and  he  compdied  neighbour- 
ing landholders  to  restore  estates  which  rightly  belonged  to  the 
see  of  Hereford.  In  1905  the  Cantilupe  Society  was  founded  to 
pubUsh  the  episcopal  registers  of  Hereford,  of  which  Cantilupe's 
is  the  first  in  existence. 

See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Bolt.,  ist  October;  and  the  Register  of 
Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  with  intioduction  by  W.  W.  Capes  (1906). 

CANTILUPE.  WALTER  DB  {d.  1265),  bishop  of  Worcester, 
came  of  a  family  which  had  risen  by  devoted  service  to  the 
crown.  His  father  and  his  elder  brother  are  named  by  Roger  of 
Wendovcr  among  the  "  evil  counsellors  "  of  John,  i^parently 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  were  consistency  loyal 
to  an  unpopular  master.  Walter  at  ^t  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  entering  the  service  of  the  Exchequer  and  acting  as  an 
itinerant  justice  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  III.  But  he  also 
took  minor  orders,  and,  in  1236,  although  not  yet  a  deacon, 
received  the  see  of  Worcester.  As  bishop,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  party  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  which  was  then  led  by 
Edmund  Rich  and  Robert  Grosseteste.  Like  his  leaders  he  was 
sorely  divided  between  his  theoretical  belief  in  the  papacy  as  a 
divine  institution  and  his  instinctive  condemnation  of  the  policy 
which  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  pursued  in  their  dealings 
with  the  English  church.  At  first  a  court  favourite,  the  bishop 
came  at  length  to  the  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  time  arose  from 
the  unprincipled  alliance  of  crown  and  papacy.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  papal  demands  for  money,  and  after  the  death  of 
Grosseteste  (1253)  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  nationalist 
clergy.  At  the  parliament  of  Oxford  (1258)  he  was  elected  by 
the  popular  party  as  one  of  their  representatives  on  the  committee 
of  twenty-four  which  undertook  to  reform  the  administration; 
from  that  time  till  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  he  was  a  man  of 
mark  in  the  councils  of  the  baronial  party.  During  the  war  he 
sided  with  Montfort  and,  throuj^  his  nephew,  Thomas,  who  was 
then  chancellor  of  Oxford,  brought  over  the  university  to  the 
popular  side.  He  was  present  at  Lewes  and  blessed  the  Mont- 
fortians  before  they  joined  battle  with  the  army  of  the  king; 
he  entertained  Simon  de  Montfort  on  the  night  before  the  final 
rout  of  Evesham.  During  Simon's  dictatorship,  the  bishop 
appeared  only  as  a  mediating  influence;  in  the  triumvirate  of 
"  Electors  "  who  controlled  the  administration,  the  dergy  were 
represented  by  the  bishop  of  Chichester.  Walter  de  Cantilupe 
died  in  the  year  after  Evesham  (1266).  He  was  re^>ected  by 
all  parties,  and,  though  far  inferior  in  versatility  and  force  of 
will  to  Grosseteste,  fully  merits  the  admiration  which  his  moral 
character  inspired.  He  is  one  of  the  few  constitutionalists  of  his 
day  whom  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  of  interested  motives. 

See  the  Chronica  Maiora  of  Matthew  Paris  ("  Rolls  "  series,  ed. 
Luard) ;  the  Chronicon  de  Bellis  (ed.  Halliweil,  Camden  Sodety) ; 
and  the  Annates  iionastici  ("  Rolls  "  series,  ed.  Luard) ;  also  T.  F. 
Tout  in  the  Political  History  of  Bn^and,  vol.  iiL  (1905). 

CANTO  (from  the  Lat.  cantus,  a  song),  one  of  the  divisions  of 
a  long  poem,  a  convenient  division  when  poetry  was  more  usually 
sung  by  the  minstrel  to  his  own  accompaniment  than  read.  In 
music,  the  canto,  in  a  concerted  piece,  is  that  part  to  whidi  the 


air  is  given.  In  modem  music  this  is  nearly  always  the  soprano. 
The  old  masters,  however,  more  frequently  allotted  it  to  the  tenor. 
Canto  fermOf  or  cantus  firmus,  is  that  part  of  the  melody  which 
remains  true  to  the  original  motive,  while  the  other  parts  vary 
with  the  counterpoint;  also  in  Churdi  music  the  simple  strai^t- 
forward  mdody  of  the  old  chants  as  oppoacd  to  anit^  figarate, 
which  is  full  of  embellishments  of  a  florid  diaracter  (see  Pxiov 
Song). 

CANTON,  JOHN  (17x8-1772),  Englid  natoral  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  jxst  of  July  1718. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  artided  for  five  years  as  deik  to 
the  master  of  a  school  in  Spttal  Square,  London,  with  whom  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  into  partnerahq>.  In  1750  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Sodety  on  a  method  of  makioi 
artifidaJ  magnets,  which  procured  him  election  as  a  fdlow.of  the 
sodety  and  the  kward  of  the  Copley  medal.  He  was  the  first 
in  England  to  verify  Benjamin  Franklin's  hypothesis  oi  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  dectridty,  and  he  made  several  import- 
ant dectrical  discoveries.  In  1762  and  ^1764  he  published 
experiments  in  refutation  of  the  decision  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  at  that  time  generally  accq)ted,  that  water  is  incom* 
pressible;  and  in  1768  he  described  the  preparation,  by  cslrinirg 
oyster-shell  with  sulphur,  of  the  phosphorescent  material  Iuiovb 
as  Canton's  phosphoras.  His  investigations  were  carried  on 
without  any  intermission  of  his  work  as  a  sdioolmaster.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  22nd  of  March  X772, 

CANTON  (more  correctly  Rwang-chow  Fu),  a  large  and 
populous  commerdal  dty  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  situated  00  the  eastem  bank  of  the  Peari  river,  which  st 
Canton  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge, 
and  is  navigable  300  m.  into  the  interior.  The  Pearl  river  has  sa 
additional  course  of  80  m.  to  the  sea,  the  first  part  of  which  h<$ 
through  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  Beyond  this  rises  a  range  of  hills 
terminating  in  abrapt  escarpments  along  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  bold  ^ore  thus  formed  compresses  the  stream  at  this  point 
into  a  narrow  pass,  to  which  the  Chinese  have  given  the  name  of 
Hu-mun,  or  Tiger's  Gate.  This  the  Portuguese  translated  iato 
Boca  Tigre,  whence  the  designation  of "  the  Bc^ue/'  by  which  it 
is  conmionly  known  among  Europeans.  When  viewed  from  the 
hills  on  the  north,  Canton  appears  to  be  little  more  than  an 
expanse  of  reddish  roofs  relieved  by  a  few  laiye  trees, — tvo 
pagodas  shooting  up  within  the  walla,  and  a  five-stofeyed  tower 
near  the  northern  gate,  being  the  most  con^icoous  objects. 
These  hills  rise  x  200  f L  above  the  river.  Little  or  no  vegetation 
is  seen  on  them;  and  thdr  acclivities,  covered  for  miles  wilh 
graves  and  tombs,  serve  as  the  necropolis  of  this  vast  dty. 
Three  or  four  forts  are  built  on  the  points  nearest  the  northeni 
walls.  Fadng  the  dty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
suburb  and  island  of  Honan.  The  part  of  Canton  endosed  by 
walls  is  about  6  m.  in  drcumference,  and  has  a  partition  wall, 
nnning  east  and  west,  and  dividing  the  dty  into  two  unequal 
parts.  The  northern  and  larger  division  is  called  the  old ,  and  the 
southern  the  new  dty.  Induding  the  suburbs,  the  dty  has  a 
circuit  of  nearly  i  o  m.  The  houses  stretch  along  the  river  f  or  4  m., 
and  the  banks  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  boats  and  rafts. 
The  walls  of  the  dty  are  of  brick,  on  a  foundation  of  sandstone 
and  granite,  are  20  ft.  thick,  and  lise  to  an  average  height  of  25  ft. 
On  the  north  side  the  wall  rises  to  indud»  a  hill  which  it  there 
meets  with,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  the  dty  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  which  is  filled  by  the  rising  tide,  when,  for  a  time,  the 
revolting  mass  of  filth  that  lies  in  its  bed  is  concealed  from  vici> 
There  are  twdve  outer  gates — ^four  of  which  are  in  the  partition 
wall,  and  two  water  gates,  throuj^  which  boats  pass  from  east  to 
west  across  the  new  dty.  The  gates  are  all  shut  at  niglit,  and  in 
the  daytime  a  guard  is  stationed  at  them  to  preserve  order. 
The  streets,  amounting  in  aU  to  upwards  of  600,  are  long,  strai^t, 
and  very  narrow.  They  are  mostly  paved  and  are  not  as  dixty 
as  those  of  some  of  the  other  dties  in  the  eii4>ire;  in  fact, 
consdering  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  Inattention  ol  the 
govemment  to  these  matters.  Canton  may  be  said  to  be  a  well- 
governed  and  comparatively  cleanly  dty.  The  houses  are  i& 
general  small,  sddom  consisting  of  more  than  two  stoceys,  the 
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(Eonad  floor  KTving  as  a  shop,  and  the  rest  of  the  liotae,  with  the 
amxt  behind,  being  used  as  a  warehouse.  Here  are  to  be  found 
tfce  prodttcti<His  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  the  merchants 
IX  m  general  attentive,  dvil,  expert  men  of  business,  and 
gcseoUy  assiduous. 

Ihe  ten^ks  and  public  buildings  of  Canton  are  numerous,  but 

cooe  of  them  presoits  features  worthy  of  q>ecial  remark.    There 

ue  two  pagodas  near  the  west  gate  of  the  old  dty,  and  134 

teapks,  pavilions,  halls  and  other  religious  edifices  within  the 

cxy.   Oat  of  the  pagodas  called  the  Kwangtak,  or  Plain  Pagoda, 

a  a  Mahommedan  .mosque,  which  was  erected  by  the  Arabian 

vcjigca  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canton  about  ten 

oeatnries  ago.    It  rises  in  an  angular  tapering  tower  to  the  height 

«f  160  ft.    The  other  isan  octagonal  pagoda  of  nine  storeys,  x  70  ft. 

ea  hdght,  and  was  first  erected  more  than  thirteen  centuries  ago. 

A  Biiridht^r  temple  at  Honan,  c^posite  the  foreign  Victories,  and 

lUBied  in  Cbincse  Hai-ck'vfang-sxe^  or  the  Temple  of  the  Ocean 

Baaner,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Canton.    Its  grounds,  which 

conx  about  seven  acres,  are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  are 

<im(fed  into  courts,  gardens  and  a  burial-ground,  where  are 

<:ie?06ted  the  ashes  of  priests,  whose  bodies  are  burned.    There 

«2c  about  X  75  priests  omnected  with  this  establishment;    Besides 

*he  Hai-dt  wang-su  the  most  noteworthy  temples  in  and  about 

tbe  dty  arc  thcoe  of  the  Five  Hundred  Gods  and  of  Longevity, 

teth  m  the  western  suburbs;  the  Tatar  City  Temple  and  the 

Tca^  of  the  Five  Genii    The  number  of  priests  and  nuns  in 

Ciotoo  is  not  exactly  known,  but  they  probably  exceed  3000, 

=iae-tenths  of  whom  are  Buddhists.    Ihe  temples  are  gloomy- 

Ijdtingfdififrs     The  areas  in  front  of  them  are  usually  occupied 

ty  hucksters,  beggars  and  idlers,  who  are  occasionally  driven 

of  to  make  room  for  the  mat-dieds  in  which  the  theatrical 

perfonnanccs  got  up  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are  acted.    The 

pcsdpal  ban,  whore  the  idol  sits  enshrined,  is  lighted  only  in 

iroat,  and  the  inner  apartments  are  inhabited  by  a  class  of  men 

alaost  as  senseless  ss  the  idols  they  serve. 

Tbe  residences  of  the  high  officers  of  government  are  all 
vUkin  the  walls  of  Uie  old  dty.  The  residence  of  the  govemor- 
foaal  used  to  be  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  new  dty,  but  it 
vis  uttexiy  destroyed  by  the  bombardment  in  1856.  The  site 
rcaamed  desolate  until  i860,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
tbe  French  authmitics,  who  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
cpoQ  it  The  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  b  in  the  old 
cry.  and  b  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Canton.  There 
t4-c  four  pxiso&s  in  the  dty,  all  large  edifices.  For  the  space  of 
4  V  5  m.  opposite  Canton  boats  and  vessels  are  ranged  parallel  to 
eich  other  in  such  dose  order  as  to  resemble  a  floating  dty; 
iad  tbese  marine  dwellings  are  occupied  by  numerous  families, 
vfao  reside  almost  constantly  <»i  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the 
(r>tr  Ix  the  Chinese  jttnks,some  of  them  of  from  600  to  xooo  tons 
t-:rden,  which  trade  to  the  north  and  to  the  Strait  Settlements. 
The  varioas  gflds  and  assodations  among  the  people  and  the 
Bmiiaats  from  other  provinces  have  public  halls  each  for  its  own 
I^it'cular  use.  The  number  of  these  buildings  is  not  less  than 
I  sx  Canton  was  long  the  only  seat  of  British  trade  with  China, 
lad  was  no  doabt  fixed  upon  by  the  Chinese  government  for  the 
IsTopan  trade,  as  being  the  most  distant  from  the  capital 

Fcnnerly  only  a  limited  number  of  merchants,  called  the 
^"^l  or  security  merchants,  were  allowed  to  trade  with  foreigners. 
TVy  vere  commonly  men  of  large  property  and  were  famed 
k'  btcgrity  in  their  txynsactions.  All  foreign  cargoes  passed 
ihroT^  the  hands  of  these  merduints,  and  by  them  also  the 
*^jii  cargoes  were  furnished.  They  became  security  for  the 
Fi>s'cnt  of  custiHns  duties,  and  it  was  criminal  for  any  other 
s:«Tcb2nt  to  engage  in  the  trade  with  foreigners. 

Aitfeoogh  it  b  in  the  same  paiallel  of  latitude  as  Calcutta,  the 
^  B2te  of  Canton  b  much  cooler,  and  b  considered  superior  to 
<^:  of  most  places  situated  between  the  tropics.  The  extreme 
na^e  of  the  diermomcter  b  from  38"  to  xoo"  F.,  though  these 
mnoBes  are  rarely  readied.  In  ordinary  years  the  winter 
sciflnun  is  about  49*  azKl  the  maximum  in  summer  96^ 
lU  hoc  sessoQ  as  considered  to  last  from  May  to  October; 


during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  weather  b  cool.  In  shallow 
vesseb  ice  sometimes  forms  at  Canton;  but  so  rarely  b  snow 
seen  that  when  in  February  X835  a  &11  to  ^^  depth  of  2  in. 
occurred,  the  dtizens  hardly  knew  its  proper  name.  Most  of  the 
rain  falls  during  May  and  June,  but  the  amount  b  nothing  in 
comparison  with  that  which  falb  during  a  rainy  season  in 
Calcutta.  July,  August  and  September  are  the  regular  monsoon 
months,  the  wind  coining  from  the  south-west  with  frequent 
showers,  which  allay  the  heat.  In  the  succeeding  m<mths  the 
norther^  winds  begin,  with  some  interruptions  at  first,  but  from 
October  to  January  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  the  sky  dear 
and  the  air  invigorating.  Few  large  dties  are  more  generally 
healthy  than  Canton,  and  q;>idemics  rarely  prevail  there. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant,  and  in 
general  are  excellent  in  quality  and  moderate  in  price.  It  b 
a  singular  fact  that  the  Chinese  make  no  use  of  milk,  either  in 
its  natural  state  or  in  the  form  of  butter  or  cheese.  Among  the 
dclicades  of  a  Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horse-flesh, 
dogs,  cats,  hawks,  owb  and  edible  birds'-nests.  The  business 
between  foreigners  and  natives  at  Canton  b  generally  transacted 
in  a  jargon  known  as  "pidgin  English,"  the  Chinese  being 
extremely  ready  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  smattering  of  English 
words  to  render  themselves  inteUigible. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  began  in  X517,  when  Emanud,  king  of 
Portugal,  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  eight 
ships,  to  Peking,  on  which  occasion  the  sanction  of  the  emperor 
to  establish  a  trade  at  Canton  was  obtained.  It  was  in  X596,' 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  English  first  attempted 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  China,  but  ineffectually,  for  the 
two  ships  which  were  despatched  on  thb  mission  were  lost  on 
the  outward  voyage,  and  it  was  iK>t  till  about  X634  that  English 
ships  visited  CantoiL  Unfortunately  at  thb  time  a  xmsunder- 
standing  having  occurred  with  the  Chinese  authorities  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Portuguese,  a  rupture  and  a  battle  took 
place,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  peace  was  again  restored. 
In  1673  China  was  agam  visited  by  an  English  ship  which  was 
sulnequently  refused  admission  into  Japan,  and  in  1677  a  Victory 
was  established  at  Amoy.  But  during  an  irruption  of  the 
Tatars  three  years  later  thb  building  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
not  till  X685  that  the  emperor  permitted  any  tmde  with  Europeans 
at  that  port.  Upon  the  union  of  the  two  East  India  Companies 
in  London,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  restricting  the  foreign 
commerce  to  the  port  of  Canton. 

Tea  was  first  imported  into  England  about  the  year  1667,  and 
in  X689  a  customs  duty  of  ss.  per  lb  was  for  the  first  time  imposed. 
From  thb  date  to  X834  the  East  India  Company  held  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  at  Canton,  and  during  thb  period  the  prosperity 
of  the  port  increased  and  mulriplied,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
structions which  were  constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
"  barbarians  "  by  the  Chinese  government.  The  termination  of 
the  Company's  monopoly  brought  ik>  alteration  in  the  conduct 
of  the  native  authorities,  whose  oppressions  became  before  long 
so  unbearable' that  in  1839  war  was  declared  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1841,  while  the  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards 
Lord)  Gough  were  preparing  to  capture  Canton,  Captain  Elliott 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese,  and  consented  to 
receive  a  pecunbry  ransom  in  lieu  of  occupying  the  dty.  Mean- 
while the  war  was  carried  on  in  central  China,  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  conclusion  of  the  Nanking  treaty  in  August  X84S, 
under  the  terms  of  which  four  additional  ports,  viz.  Shanghai, 
Ningpo,  Fu-chow  and  Amoy,  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade, 
and  foreigners  Were  granted  permission  to  enter  the  dty  of 
Canton,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded.  Thb 
latter  provision  of  the  treaty,  however,  the  Chinese  refused  to 
carry  out;  and  after  endless  disputes  about  thb  and  other 
improper  acts  of  the  Chinese  govenunent,  war  was  again  declared 
in  x8s6,  the  immedkte  cause  of  which  was  an  insult  offered  to 
the  British  flag  by  the  capture  of  certain  Chinese  on  board  the 
"Arrow,"  a  small  craft  trading  under  English  colours.  The 
outbreak  of  hostilities  was  followed  by  the  piUage  and  destruction 
of  the  foreign  "kctoiies"  in  December  1856  by  a  Chinese  mob, 
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and  twelve  months  later  Canton  was  taken  by  assault  by  a  force 
under  Sir  Charles  Straubenzee,  which  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  for  the  purpose.  From  this  time  until  October  x86i 
the  city  was  occupied  by  an  English  and  French  garrison,  and 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  an  allied  com- 
mission, consisting  of  two  English  officers  and  one  French  officer, 
acting  under  the  English  general.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  this 
garrison,  the  city  of  Canton  has  been  freely  open  to  foreigners 
of  all  nationalities,  and  the  English  consul  has  his  residence 
in  the  Yamun  formerly  occupied  by  the  allied  commissioners, 
within  the  city  walls. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  foreign  settlement  for  the  merchants  whose  "  factories  "  had 
been  destroyed,  and  after  some  consultation  it  was  determined 
to  fill  in  and  appropriate  as  the  British  settlement  an  extensive 
mud  flat  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  old  factory  site,  and 
known  as  Sha-mien  or  "  The  Sand  Flats."  This  site  having 
been  leased,  it  was  converted  into  an  artificial  island  by  building 
a  massive  embankment  of  granite  in  an  irregular  oval  form. 
Between  the  northern  face  of  the  site  and  the  Chinese  suburb 
a  canal  of  loo  ft.  in  width  was  constructed,  thus  forming  an  island 
of  about  2850  ft.  in  length  and  950  ft.  in  greatest  breadtK  The 
expense  of  making  this  settlement  was  325,000  Mexican  dollars, 
four-fifths  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  British  government 
and  one-fifth  by  the  French  government.  The  British  portion 
of  the  new  settlement  was  laid  out  in  eighty-two  lots;  and  so 
bright  appeared  the  prospect  of  trade  at  the  time  of  their  sale 
that  9000  dollars  and  upwards  was  paid  in  more  than  one  instance 
for  a  lot  with  a  river  frontage,  measuring  12^645  sq.  ft.  The 
depression  in  trade,  however,  which  soon  followed  acted  as  a 
bar  to  building,  and  it  was  not  until  the  British  consulate  was 
erected  in  1865  that  the  merchants  began  to  occupy  the  settle- 
ment in  any  numbers.  The  British  constUate  occupies  six  lots, 
with  an  area  of  75,870  sq.  ft.  in  the  centre  of  the  site,  overlooking 
the  river,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  substantial  wall.  A  ground-rent 
of  i  s.ooo  cash  (about  £3)  per  mow  (a  third  of  an  acre)  is  annually 
paid  by  the  owners  of  lots  to  the  Chinese  government. 

The  Sha-mien  settlement  possesses  many  advantages.  It  is 
dose  to  the  western  suburb  of  Canton,  where  reside  all  the 
wholesale  dealers  as  well  as  the  principal  merchants  and  brokers; 
it  faces  the  broad  channel  known  as  the  Macao  Passage,  up 
which  the  cool  breezes  in  summer  are  wafted  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  the  river  opposite  to  it  affords  a  safe  and  com- 
modious anchorage  for  steamers  up  to  1000  tons  burden. 
Steamers  only  are  allowed  to  come  up  to  Canton,  sailing  vessels 
being  restricted  to  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa.  There  is  daily 
communication  by  steamer  with  Hong-Kong,  and  with  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Macao  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Inland  communication  by  steam  is  now  open  by  the  west 
river  route  to  the  cities  of  Wuchow  and  Nanking.  The  opening 
of  these  inland  towns  to  foreign  trade,  which  has  been  effected, 
cannot  but  add  considerably  to  the  volume  of  Canton  traffic. 
The  native  population  is  variously  estimated  atfrqm  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000,  the  former  being  proba'bly  nearer  the  truth.  The 
foreign  residents  number  about  400.  Canton  is  the  headqxiarters 
of  the  provincial  government  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi, 
generally  termed  the  two  Kwang,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
governor-general  or  viceroy,  an  office  which  next  to  that  of 
Nanking  is  the  most  important  in  the  empire.  It  possesses  a 
mint  built  in  1889  by  the  then  viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung,  and 
equipped  with  a  very  complete  plant  supplied  from  England. 
It  turns  out  silver  subsidiary  coinage  and  copper  cash.  Con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  to  connect  Canton  by  railway 
with  Hong-Kong  (Kowlun),  and  by  a  grand  trunk  line  with 
Hankow  on  the  Yangtsze. .  It  is  connected  by  telegraph  with 
all  parts.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  Canton  for  the  year  1904 
^u  £13.749,582,  £7,555,090  of  which  represented  imports  and 
j[6,i94,490  exports.  (R.  K.  D.) 

CANTON,  a  city  of  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  W. 
t>art  of  the  state,  xa  m.  N.  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  28  m.  S.W. 
of  Peoria.  Pop.  (1890)  5604;  (1900)6564  (424  foreign-bom); 
(19x0)  10,453.-   Canton  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 


Quincy,  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &' Western,  and  the  Illtnois  Central 
Electric  Interurban  railways.  About  i  m.  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  are  the  Canton  Chautauqua  grounds.  The  city  has  a 
public  library.  Canton  b  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region, 
for  which  it  is  a  supply  point,  and  there  are  large  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity.  Among  the  manufactures  are  agricultural  imple- 
ments (particularly  ploughs),  machine-shop  and  foundry  products 
(particularly  mining-cars  and  equipment),  flour,  dgars,  cigar- 
boxes,  brooms,  and  bricks  and  tile.  The  municipal  water-works 
are  supplied  from  a  deep  artesian  well.  Canton  was  laid  out  in 
1825;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1837  and  as  a  village  in 
1849,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1854. 

CANTON,  a  village  and  the  county-scat  of  St  Lawrence  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  17  m.  S.E.  of  Ogdensburg,  on  the  Grasse 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  2580;  (1900)  2757;  (1905)  3083;  (1910) 
2701 .  The  village  is  served  by  the  Rome,  Watextown  &  Qgdcos- 
burg  division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railway. 
Canton  is  the  seat  of  St  Lawrence  University  (co-educalionaJ; 
chartered  in  1856;  at  first  Univcrsalist,  afterwards  unsectarian), 
h&ving  a  college  of  letters  and  science,  which  developed  from  an 
academy,  opened  in  1859;  a  theological  school  (Universalist). 
opened  in  1858;  a  law  school,  established  in  1869,  discontinued 
in  1872  and  re-established  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1903  as 
the  Brooklyn  Law  School  of  St  Lawrence.  University;  and  a 
state  school  of  agriculture,  established  in  1906  by  the  state 
legislature  and  opened  in  1907.  In  1907-1908  tl^  university 
had  52  instructors,  168  students  in  the  college  of  letters  and 
science,  14  students  in  the  theological  schod,  287  in  the  bw 
school  and  13  in  the  agricultural  schooL  The  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute  (Univcrsalist,  1832),  which  was  removed  in  1879  from 
Clinton  to  Fort  Plain,  New  York,  was  established  in  Canton  in 
1 901.  The  Grasse  river  furnishes  water-power,  and  the  village 
has  saw-,  planing-  and  flour-mills,  and  plant  for  the  building  ol 
small  boats  and  launches.  The  village  corporation  owns  a  fine  j 
water-supply  system.  Canton  was  first  settled  in  x8oo  by  1 
Daniel  Harrington  of  Connecticut  and  was  incorporated  in 
1 84  5.  It  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  Silas  Wright^  who  was 
buried  here. 

CANTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
U.S A.,  on  Nimisillen  Creek,  60  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop. 
(1890)  26,189;  (1900)  30,667,  of  whom  4018  were  fordsn-bom; 
and  (1910)  50,217.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylva.ma,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railways,  and 
is  connected  by  an  intenirban  electric  system  with  all  the 
important  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  50  m.  It  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1030  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  wheat-growing 
region,  in  which  bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  brick  and 
potter's  clay  abound.  Meyer's  Lake  in  the  vicinity  is  a  summer 
attraction.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  post-office,  court- 
house, city  hall,  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5000, 
a  Masonic  building,  an  Oddfellows'  temple,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building 
and  several  handsome  churches.  On  Monument  Hill,  in  West 
Lawn  Cemetery,  in  a  park  of  26  acres — a  site  which  President 
McKinley  had  suggested  for  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  Stark  county — there  is  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory  of  McKinley,  who  lived  in  Canton.  This  inenK>rial  ii 
built  principally  of  Milford  (Mass.)  granite,  with  a  bronxe  statue 
of  the  president,  and  with  sarcophagi  containing  the  bodies  of 
the  president  and  Mrs  McKinley,  and  has  a  total  height,  from 
the  first  step  of  the  approaches  to  its  top,  of  163  ft.  6  in.,  the 
mausoleum  itself  being  98  ft.  6  in.  high  and78  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter; 
it  was  dedicated  on  the  30th  of  September  1907,  when  an  address 
was  delivered  by  President  Roosevelt.  Another  monument 
commemorates  the  American  soldiers  of  the  Spanish- American 
War.  Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  agricultural  impW* 
ments,  iron  bridges  and  other  structural  Iron  work,  watches  and 
watch-cases,  steel,  engines,  safes,  locks,  cutlery,  hardware, 
wagons,  carriages,  paving-bricks,  furniture,  dental  and  surgical 
chairs,  paint  and  varnish,  clay-working  machinery  and  aaw-miQ 
machinery.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  in  xgos  W2s 
$10,591,143,  being  io-6  %  more  than  the  product  value  of  190a 
Canton  .was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1805,  became  tbc  couAty^scat 
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ffl  1808,  WIS  inooipoiated  as  a  village  in  1822  and  in  1854  was' 
duutend  as  a  dty. 

CAROI  (bonowcd  from  the  Ital.  cantoiu,  a  corner  or  angle), 
a  vofd  used  for  certain  divisions  of  some  European  countries. 
In  Fiaaoe,  the  canton,  which  is  a  subdivision  of  the  arrondisse- 
■eat,  is  a  territorial,  rather  than  an  administrative,  unit.  The 
cuBoo,  of  which  there  are  2908,  generally  comprises,  on  an 
ncofe,  about  twelve  communes,  thou^  very  laige  communes 
lie  sometimes  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  the  seat  of 
X  jaadkt  of  the  peace,  and  returns  a  member  to  the  amseil 
(arm^sumaU  (see  FSance).  In  Switzerland,  canton  is  the 
Buoe  given  to  eadi  of  the  twenty-two  states  conq>rising  the 
Svai  ooolederation  (see  Swuzeklamd). 

Ib  heialdxy,  a  **  canton  **  is  a  comer  or  square  division  on.  a 
ihield,  oocapying  the  upper  comer  (usually  the  dexter).  It  i#in 
IRS  two-thirds  of  the  quarter  (see  Heraldry). 

CAHtMUUUfT  (Fr.  canUmnement^  from  canUmner^  to  quarter; 
Ger.  OrtsmMterkamft  or  Quartier).  V/hea  troops  are  distributed 
i&  snail  parties  amongst  the  houses  of  a  town  or  village,  they  ate 
said  to  be  in  cantonments,  which  are  also  called  quarters  or 
billets.  Fomeily  this  method  o^providing  soldiers  with  shelter 
was  xaidy  employed  on  active  service,  thou^  the  normal 
anAod  in  "  winter  quarters,"  or  at  seasons  when  active  military 
operatioos  were  not  in  progress.  In  the  field,  armies  lived  as  a 
ink  in  camp  (^ .«.),  and  when  the  provision  of  canvas  shelter  was 
rw^waJMe  in  bivouac  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is 
Bsasoal,  in  Europe  at  any  rate,  for  troops  on  active  service  to 
himpa  themsdves  with  the  enormous  trains  of  tent  wagons  that 
woold  be  required,  and  cantonments  or  bivouacs,  or  a  combina- 
tic»<rf  the  two  have  therefore  taken  the  place,  in  modem  warfare, 
of  the  old  long  rectilinear  lines  of  tents  that  marked  the  restlng- 
pba  and  generally,  too,  the  order  of  battle  of  an  18th-century 
arBBjr.  The  greater  part  of  an  army  operating  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day  is  accommodated  in  wide^>read  cantonments, 
an  anny  ooipa  occupying  the  villages  and  farms  found  within 
an  ana  of  4  m.  by  5  or  6.  This  allowance  of  space  has 
been  ascertained  by  experience  to  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
CDmJDit,  but  also  for  subsistence  for  one  day,  provided  that  the 
density  of  the  ordinary  dvil  population  is  not  less  than  200 
pcsoBs  to  the  square  nule.  Under  modem  conditions  there  is 
iittie  danger  from  such  a  dissemination  of  the  forces,  as  each 
faction  of  each  army  corps  is  within  less  than  two  hours'  march 
of  its  ooDoentcation  post.  If  the  troops  halt  for  several  days,  of 
course  th^  require  either  a  more  densely  populated  country  from 
wtdcfa  to  requisition  supplies,  or  a  wider  area  of  cantonments. 
The  difficulty  of  cootroHing  the  troops,  when  scattered  in  private 
fcoQses  in  parties  of  six  or  seven,  is  the  principal  objection  to  this 
sjraaa  of  cantonments.  But  since  Napoleon  introduced  the 
of  maases  "  the  only  alternative  to  cantoning  the  troops 
I,  w^ch  if  prolonged  for  several  ni^ts  is  more 
b^iioos  to  the  well-being  of  the  tro(^  than  the  slight  relaxation 
9i  (ffyiplinf  necessitated  by  the  cantonment  system,  w^n  the 
Wtter  is  well  arranged  and  policed.  The  troops  nearest  the 
CBcmy,  however,  which  have  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
coestant  rcadineas  ibr  battle,  cannot  as  a  nile  afford  the  time 
other  for  dispersing  into  quarters  or  for  rallying  on  an  alarm,  and 
ia  vcsccni  Europe  at  any  rate  they  are  required  to  bivouac 
l£  ladia,  the  term  "  cantonment "  means  more  generally  a 
*£taiy  station  or  standing  camp.  The  troops  live,  not  in 
Pn^te  hooMS,  but  in  barracks,  huts,  forts  or  occasionally  camps. 
T^  laige  cantonments  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Koith-Westem  frontier,  of  the  large  cities  and  of  the  capitals  of 
important  native  states.  Under  Lord  Kitchener's  redistribution 
d  the  Ihdiaa  army  in  1903,  the  diief  cantonments  are  Rawalpindi, 
<^ta,  Fesfaawar,  Kohat,  Bannu,  Nowshera.  Sialkot,  Mian  Mir, 
CshaDa,  Ifnttia,  Feroaepore,  Meerut,  Lucknow,  Mhow,  Jubbul- 
pore.  BoUmm,  Foona,  Secunderabad  and  Bani^re. 

COTO,  CBABB  (1804-1895),  lulian  historian,  was  bom  at 
BaTioiaLombardy  and  began  hJs  career  as  a  teacher,  ffis  first 
^toiiy  esaay  (1828)  was  a  romantic  poem  entitled  AlfisCt  0  la 
^  Imbarda  (new  ed.,  Milan,  1876),  and  in  the  following  year 
^Mnced  a  SUria  di  Ccmo  in  two  volumes  (Como,  1829).    The 


death  of  his  father  then  left  him  in  charge  of  a  hrge  family,  and 
hoMvorked  very  hard  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer  to  provide  for 
them.  His  prodigious  literary  activity  led  to  his  fadling  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  Austrian  police,  and  he  was  mixed  up  in  a 
political  trial  and  arrested  in  1833.  While  in  prison  writing 
materials  were  denied  him,  but  he  managed  to  write  on  rags  with 
a  tooth-pick  and  candle  smoke,  and  thus  composed  the  novel 
MargkeHla  Fusttrla  (Milan,  1838).  On  his  release  a  year  later, 
as  he  was  interdicted  from  teaching,  literature  became  his  only 
resource.  In  1836  the  Turinese  publisher,  Giusqppe  Pomba, 
commissioned  him  to  write  a'  universal  history,  which  his  vast 
reading  enabled  him  to  do.  In  six  years  the  work  was  completed 
in  seventy-two  volumes,  and  immediately  achieved  a  general 
popularity;  the  publisher  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  Cantil's 
royalties  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  300,000  lire  (£12,000).  Just 
before  the  revolution  of  1848,  being  wamed  that  he  would  be 
arrested,  he  fled  to  Turin,  but  afterthe  "  Five  Days  "  he  returned 
to  Milan  and  edited  a  p^>er  called  La  Guardia  Nasionale, 
Between  1849  and  1850  he  published  his  Storia  degli  Italiani 
(Turin,  1855)  and  many  other  works.  In  1857  the  archduke 
Maximilian  tried  to  conciliate  the  Milanese  by  the  promise  of  a 
constitution,  and  Cantii  was  one  of  the  few  Liberals  who  accepted 
the  oUve  branch,  and  went  about  in  company  ^th  the  archduke. 
This  act  was  regarded  as  treason  and  caused  Cantii  much  annoy- 
ance in  after  years.  He  continued  his  literary  activity  after  the 
formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom,*  producing  volume  after 
volume  until  his  death.  For  a  short  time  he  was  member  of  the 
Italian  parliament;  he  founded  the  Lombard  historical  society, 
and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Lombard  archives. 
He  died  in  March  1895.  His  views  ^  coloured  by  strong 
religious  and  political  prejudice,  and  by  a  moralizing  tendency, 
and  his  historical  work  has  little  critical  value  and  is  for  the  most 
part  pure  book-making,  althouj^  he  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
material  which  has  beoi  of  use  to  other  writers.  In  dealing  with 
modem  Italian  history  he  is  reactionary  and  often  w^fuUy 
inaccurate.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works  he  wrote  Gli 
Erdki  in  Italia  (MiUn,  1873);  Cronistotia  dcU*  Indipendenaa 
italiana  (Naples,  1872-1877);  //  ConcUiatare  «  i  Carbonari 
(Milan,  1878),  «rc.  (L.V.*> 

CANUSIUH  (Gr.  Koi^ior,  mod.  Canosa)^  an  ancient  dty  of 
Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  (Ofanto),  about  X2*nk' 
from  its  mouth,  and  situated  upon  the  Via  Traiana,  85  m.  E.N.E^ 
of  Beneventum.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede, 
and  even  at  the  time  of  Horace  (Sai.  i.  xo.  30)^  both  Greek  and 
Latin  #ere  qx>ken  there.  The  legends  on  the'  coins  are  Greek, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  Greek  vases  have  been  found  in^the 
necropolis.  The  town  came  voluntarily  under  Roman  sover- 
eignty in  3x8  B.C.,  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  Roman  fugitives  after 
Cannae,  and  remained  faithful  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  It 
revolted  in  the  Social  War,  in  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
suffered,  inasmuch  as  Strabo  (vi.  283)  speaks  of  Canusitmi  and 
Arpi  as  having  been,  to  judge  from  the  extent  of  their  walls,  the 
greatest  towns  in  the  plain  of  Apulia,  but  as  having  shrunk 
cpnsiderably  in  his  day.  Its  importance  was  maintained, 
however,  by  its  trade  in  agricultural  products  and  in  Apulian 
wool  (which  was  there  dyed  and  cleaned),  by  its  port  (probably 
Cannae)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  and^y  its  position  on  the 
high-road.  It  was  a  mnnicipiitm  under  the  eariy  empire,  but  was 
converted  into  a  crania  under  Antoninus  Pius  by  Herodes  Attidb, 
who  provided  it  with  a  water-supply.  In  the  6th  century  it  was 
still  the  most  important  dty  of  Apulia.  Anwng  the  andent 
buildings  which  are  still  preserved,  an  amphitheatre,  an  aquedu<;^ 
and  a  dty  gate  may  be  mentioned. 

See  N.  Jacobone,  Ricercke  snOa  skfria  9  la  lopofrafia  di  Cdnasa 
AnHca  (CanoM  di  Puglia.  1909).  (T.  As.) 

CAMUTB  (Cnttt),  known  as  "the  Great"  (c.  995-X035'),  Uog 
of  Deiunaik  and  England,  second  son  of  King  Swejm  Forkbeard, 
and  his  first  wife,  the  dauj^ter  of  the  Polish  pnnce,  Mieszko, 
was  bom  c.  995.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  Eni^d  by  a  general  rising  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on 
whidi  occasion  in  a  fit  of  rage,  for  he  was  not  naturally  cnie( 
he  abandoned  his  hostages  after  cutting  off  their  hands,  ean 
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and  noaes.  In  the  following  year,  X015,  he  returned  with  a 
great  fleet  manned  by  a  picked  host,  "  not  a  thrall  or  a  freedman 
among  them."  He  q>eedily  succeeded  in  subduing  all  England 
except  London,  now  the  last  refuge  of  King  ^thelred  and  his 
heroic  son,  Edmund  Ironside.  On  the  death  of  iEthelred  (23rd  of 
April  zox6)  Canute  was  elected  king  by  an  assembly  of  notables 
at  Southampton;  but  London  dung  loyally  to  Edmund,  who 
more  than  once  succeeded  in  raising  the  western  shires  against 
Canute.  Edmimd  indeed  af^iroved  himself  the  better  general 
of  the  two,  and  would  doubtless  have  prevailed,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  hia  own  ealdormcn.  This  was  notably  the  case 
at  the  great  battle  of  Assandtm,  in  which  by  the  desertion  of 
Eadric  an  incipient  Anglo-Saxon  victory  was  converted  into 
a  crushing  defeat.  Nevvthckss,  the  antagonists  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  the  great  men  on  both  sides,  fearing  that  the 
interminable  war  would  utterly  ruin  the  l&nd,  arranged  a  con- 
ference between  Canute  and  Edmund  on  an  island  in  the  Severn, 
wh«i  they  agreed  to  divide  England  between  them,  Canute 
retaining  Merda  and  the  north,  while  Edmund's  territory  com- 
prised East  Angiia  and  Wessex'  with  London.  On  the  death  of 
Edmund,  a  few  months  later  (November  zoz6),  Canute  was 
unanimously  dected  king  of  all  England  at  the  beginning  of 
101 7.  The  young  monarch  at  once  show^  himself  equal  to 
his  reqxmsibilities.  He  did  his  utmost  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  his  Anglo-Saxon  subjects,  and  the  dghteen  years  of  his  rdgn 
were  of  unspeakable  benefit  to  his  adopted  ooimtzy.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  past  history  of  England  and  its  native 
dynasty  by  wedding  Emma,  or  ^Elgifu,  to  give  her  her  Saxon 
name  (the  Northmen  called  her  Alfifa),  who  came  over  from 
Normandy  at  his  bidding,  Canute  previously  repudiating  his 
first  wife,  another  ^Elgifu,  the  daughter  of  the  ealdorman 
Alfhem  of  Deira,  who,  with  her  sons,  was  banished  to  Denmark. 
In  1018  Canute  inherited  the  Danish  throne,  his  dder  brother 
Harold  having  died  without  issue.  He  now  withdrew  most 
of  his  army  from  England,  so  as  to  spare  as  much  as  possible 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  For  the  same  reason 
he  had  previously  di^ieraed  alT  his  warships  but  forty.  On 
his  return  from  Denmark  he  went  a  stq>  farther.  In  a  remark- 
able letter,  addressed  to  the  prelates,  ealdormen  and  people, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  ruling  England  by  the  English, 
and  of  upholding  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  with  his  vengeance  all  those  who  did  not  judge 
righteous  judgment  or  who  let  malefactors  go  f reei  The  tone 
of  this  document,  which  is  not  merdy  Christian  but  sacerdotal, 
shows  that  he  had  wisdy  resolved,  in  the  interasts  of  law  and 
order,  to  form  a  dose  alliance  wiUi  the  native  deigy.  Those 
of  his  own  fellow-countrymen  who  refused  to  cooperate  with 
him  were  summarily  dismissed.  Thus,  in  xoax,  the  stifFnecked 
jarl  Thorkil  was  b^iiahed  the  land,  and  his  place  taken  by  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  subsequently  famous  Godwin,  who  became 
one  of  Canute's  chief  counsellors.  The  humane  and  condliatoiy 
character  of  his  government  is  also  shown  in  his  earnest  efforts 
to  atone  for  Danish  barbarities  in  the  past.  Thus  he  rebuilt 
the  church  of  St  Edmundsbury  in  memory  of  the  saintly  king 
who  had  perished  there  at  the  hands  of  the  earlier  Vikings^  and 
with  great  ttremony  transferred  the  relics  ol  St  Alphege  from 
St  Paul's  church  at  London  to  a  worthier  resting-place  at 
Canterbury.  His  work  of  reform  and  reconciliation  was  in- 
terrupted in  X026  by  the  attempt  of  Olaf  Haraldson,  king  of 
Norway,  in  conjunction  with  Anund  Jakob,  kixig  of  Sweden, 
to  conquer  Denmark.  Canute  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  at 
Stangebjerg,  and  so  serioudy  injured  the  combined  squadrons 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Helgeaa  in  East  Scania,  that  in  X028  he  was 
able  to  subdue  the  greater  part  of  Norway  "  without  hurling 
a  dart  or  swinging  a  sword."  But  the  conquest  was  iM>t  per- 
manent, the  Norwegians  ultimatdy  rising  successfuUy  against 
the  tyranny  of  Alfifa,  who  misruled  the  country  in  the  name 
of  her  infant  son  Sweyn.  Canute  also  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  dominion  of  Denmark  over  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
in  Wi^Uund  and  Sanxland,  now  forming  part  of  the  coast  of 
Prussia.  Of  the  details  of  Canute's  government  in  Denmark 
proper  we  know  but  little.    His  most  remarkable  institutiozv 


was  the  Tin^id^  a  military  brotherhood,  originally 
ntmiber,  composed  of  members  of  the  richest  and  nofalnt  fjttw«iw 
who  not  only  formed  the  royal  bodyguard,  but  did  garrison  duty 
and  ddended  the  marches  or  borders.  They  were  subject  to 
strict  disdpline,  embodied  in  written  rules  called  the  Vidcrtog 
or  Vedtrlag^  and  were  the  nudeus  not  only  of  a  standini;  army 
but  of  a  royd  coundL  Canute  is  also  said  to  have  endeavmired 
to  found  monasteries  in  Denmark,  with  but  indifferent  success, 
and  he  was  certainly  the  first  Danish  king  who  coined  money, 
with  the  assutanoe  of  Anglo-Saxon  mint-mastexa.  Of  his 
alliance  with  the  dergy  we  have  already  spoken.  Like  the  other 
great  contemporary  kingdom-btulder,  Stephen  of  Hungary, 
he  deariy  recognised  that  the  church  was  the  one  dvilidQg 
dement  in  a  world  of  anarchic  barbarism,  and  his  submissioa 
to  her  guidance  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  perspicacity.  But  it 
was  no  slavish  submission.  When,  in  X027,  he  went  to  Rome, 
with  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy,  to  be  i^esent  at  the  coxonatian 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  U.,  it  was  quite  as  much  to  benefit  fais 
subjects  as  to  xccdve  absolution  for  the  sins  of  his  youth.  He 
persuaded  the  pope  to  remit  the  excessive  fees  for  gnntzag  the 
paUium^  which  the  EngUsh  and  Danish  bishops  had  found  sudi 
a  grievous  burden,  substituting  therefor  a  moderate  axnoont 
of  Peter's  pence.  He  also  induced  the  emperor  aixl  other 
German  princes  to  grant  safe-conducts  to  those  of  his  subjects 
who  desired  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Canute  died  at  Shaftesbury  on  the  X2th  of  November  X035 
in  his  40th  year,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  He  was  cut 
off  bdore  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  devdoping  most  of  his 
great  plans;  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to  obtain  the  title  of 
"  Canute  the  Wedthy  "  («.e.  "  Blighty  ")»  and  posterity,  stiU 
more  ^ypredative,  has  wiell  sumamed  him  "  the  Great.''  A 
violent,  irritable  temper  was  his  most  salient  defect,  and  nxire 
than  one  homidde  must  be  laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  fierce 
Viking  natuxf  was  gradually  and  completely  subdued;  for 
Canute  was  a  Christian  by  conviction  and  sincerdy  rdti^oQa. 
His  humility  is  findy  illustrated  by  the  old  Norman  px>em  which 
describes  how  he  commanded  the  rising  tide  of  the  Thames  at 
Westminster  to  go  back,  Thehomily  he  preached  to  his  courtiers 
on  that  occadon  was  to  prqtare  them  for  his  subsequent  journey 
to  Rome  and  his  subm^on  to  the  Holy  See.  lAe  his  father 
Sweyn,  Canute  loved  poetry,  and  the  great  Icelandic  skalder, 
Thorar  Lovtunge  and  Thormod  Kolbrunarskj<Sld,  were  as  welcome 
vidtors  at  his  court  as  the  learned  bishops.  As  an  administrator 
Canute  was  excdled  only  by  Alfred.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  royal  gift  of  recognidng  greatness,  and  the  still  more 
usdul  faculty  of  conciliating' enemies.  No  En^ish  king  before 
him  had  levied  such  heavy  taxes,  yet  never  were  taxes  more 
cheerfully  pdd;  because  the  people  fdt  that  eveiy  penny  of 
the  money  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  According 
to  the  Knytlinga  Saga  King  Canute  was  huge  of  limb,  of  great 
strength,  and  a  very  goodly  man  to  look  upon,  save  for  his  nose, 
which  was  narrow,  lofty  and  hooked;  he  had  also  long  fair 
hair,  and  eyes  brighter  and  keener  than  those  of  any  man  living. 

See  Danmarks  Rius  Historie.    Old  Tiden  og  dtn  addre  Middtialder, 

pp.  ^82-406  (Copenhasen,  1897-1905) ;  Freeman.  ATonnoit  Cona^st 
(Oxford,  X870-2S7S) ;  Steenstrup,  Normanmenu  (Copenhocea.  1876- 
i88a).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CAKUTB  yi.  (tr63-x203),  kmg  of  Denmark,  ddest  son  of 
Vddemar  I.,  was  crowned  in  his  seventh  year  (1x70),  as  his 
father's  co-regent,  so  as  to  secure  the  succesdon.  In  1x82  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  During  his  twenty  yeari*  rdgn  Den- 
mark advanced  steadily  along  the  path  of  greatness  and  pros- 
perity marked  out  for  her  by  Vddemar  I.,  consolidatiikg  and 
extending  her  dominion  over  the  North  Bdtic  coast  and  adapt- 
ing a  more  and  more  independent  attitude  towards  Germany. 
The  emperor  Frederick  I.'s  ddm  of  overlordship  was  hau^tily 
rejected  at  the  very  outset,  and  his  attempt  to  stir  up  Duke 
Bogislav  of  Pomerania  agdnst  Denmark's  vassal,  Jarexnxr  of 
Rflgeo,  was  ddeated  by  Archbishop  Absdon,  who  destroyed 
465  of  Bogislav's  500  ships  in  a  navd  action  off  StrdatStialsund) 
in  X  X84.  In  the  following  year  Bogislav  did  homage  to  Canute  on 
the  deck  of  his  long-ship,  off  Jomsborg  in  Poineraxtia»  Canute 
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beaoe&cth  ftyliiif  himself  kiag  of  the  Danes  and  Wends.  This 
vituaj  led  two  yean  later  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  two 
Abodifte  princes  Ntklot  and  Borwin  to  the  Danish  crown,  where- 
apoD  the  bulk  of  the  Abodrite  dominions,  which  extended  from 
the  Trsve  to  the  Wamow,  inrluding  modem  Meckknburg,  were 
(Svided  between  them.  The  concluding  years  of  Canute's  reign 
vcxe  peueful,  as  became  a  prince  who,  though  by  no  means  a 
oowanl,  vss  not  of  an  overwhelmingly  martial  temperament, 
la  1 197,  however,  German  jealous  of  Denmark's  ambitions, 
taptdaBy  when  Canute  led  a  fleet  against  the  pirates  of  Esthonia, 
iaduced  Otto,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  to  invade  Pomerania, 
while  in  the  following  year  Otto,  in  conjunction  with  Duke 
Adolf  of  Hdatcin,  wasted  the  dominions  of  the  Danc^hil 
Abodxitcs.  The  war  continued  intermittently  till  X20x,  when 
Dake  Vakiemar,  Canute's  younger  brother,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Hnhlfin,  and  Duke  Adcdf  was  subsequently  captured  at 
Hunboxf  and  sent  in  chains  to  Denmark.  North  Albingia,  as 
the  district  between  the  Eider  and  the  Elbe  was  then  called,  now 
became  Danish  territory.  Canute  died  on  the  x  3th  of  November 
1102.  Undoubtedly  he  owed  the  triumphs  of  his  reign  very 
brgeiy  to  the  statesmanship  of  Absalon  and  the  valour  of 
VaUonsr.  But  he  was  certainly  a  prudent  and  circumspect 
raier  of  Uamdess  life,  possessing,  as  Arnold  of  LQbeck  {c.  xi6»- 
uii)  ezpreKcs  it,  **  the  sober  wisdom  of  old  age  even  in  his 
tender  youth." 

See  Dammarits  Rites  ffistcne.  OidUdtm  ogimaMnUiddaaU^r 
(Copeahacen,  1897-1905),  pp.  7«x-735.  (R-  N.  B.) 

GAIVAS,  a  stout  cloth  which  probably  derives  its  name  from 
eamukis,  the  Latin  word  for  hemp.  This  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  canvas  .was  originally  made  from  yams  of  the  hemp 
fibre,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  the  assumption.  This  fibre 
ud  that  of  flax  have  certainly  been  used  for  ages  for  the  pioduc- 
tioB  of  doth  for  furnishing  sails,  and  for  certain  classes  of  doth 
«sed  for  this  purpose  the  terms  "  sailcloth  "  and  "  canvas  "  are 
ffvoaynoai.  Warden,  in  his  Idngn  Trade,  states  that  the 
Bonufactuxe  of  saildoth  was  established  in  England  in  X590,  as 
appeals  by  the  preamble  of  James  I.,  cap.  ay. — "  Whereas  the 
doiths  called  MUdenUx  and  Powd  Dames,  whereof  sails  and  other 
foraitaxe  for  the  luvy  and  shipping  are  xnade.  Were  heretofore 
altogether  bioa^t  out  of  France  and  other  parts  beyond  sea,  and 
tke  skm  and  art  of  making  and  weaving  of  the  said  sailcloths 
seve;  known  or  used  ii>  En^and  until  about  the  thirty-second 
]fcar  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  what  time  aiui  not  before 
the  perfect  art  or  skill  of  making  or  weaving  of  the  said  cloths  was 
uti^aed  to,  and  since  practised  axid  continued  in  this  realm,  to  the 
ireat  benefit  and  commodity  thereof."  But  this,  or  a  similar 
doth  of  the  same  name  had  been  used  for  centuries  before  this 
lime  by  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  Since  the  introduction 
of  tbc  power  loom  the  cloth  has  undergone  several  modifications, 
ud  it  b  now  made  both  from  flax,  hemp,  tow,  jute  and  cotton, 
or  a  mixture  of  these,  but  the  quality  of  sailcloth  for  the  British 
tovenunent  is  kept  up  to  the  original  standard.  All  flax  canvas 
ii  essentially  of  double  warp,  for  it  is  invariaUy  intended  to 
*iibstaad  some  pressure  or  rough  usage. 

la  structure  it  is  similar  to  jute  tarpaulin;  indeed,  if  it  were 
w.  for  the  difference  in  the  fibre,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
*l»e  one  type  stopped  and  the  other  began.  "  Bagging," 
*  Urpaulin  **  and  "  canvas  "  form  an  ascending  series  of  cloths 
B  br  as  fineness  is  concerned,  althou^  the  finest  tarpaulins  are 
^  duin  9omt  of  the  lower  canvases.  The  doth  may  be 
wanl  coUnir,  bleached  or  dyed,  a  very  common  colour  being 
tu-  Ii  has  an  enormous  number  of  different  uses  other  than 

Anoagst  other  articles  .made  from  it  axe: — receptades  for 
Photographic  and  other  apparatus;  bags  for  fishing,  shooting, 
V^  aad  other  sporting  implements;  shoes  for  cricket  and 
^^  tames,  and  for  yachting;  traveUing  cases  and  hold-alls, 
^■ttt-bags,  scbool-baigs  and  nose-bags  for  horses.  Laxge 
<^utities  of  the  various  makes  of  flax  and  cotton  canvases  ire 
^^md,  and  then  used  for  covering  goods  on  railways,  wharves, 
<^ki,etc. 

Sail  canvas  is,  naturally,  of  a  strong  build,  and  is  quite  different 


from  the  canvas  doth  used  for  exnbroidery  purposes,  often  called 
"  art  canvas."  The  latter  is  similar  in  stmcture  to  cheese  cloths 
and  strainers,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  yams  for  art 
canvas  are,  in  general,  of  a  superior  nature.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  fibres  are  used  in  their  production,  chief  among  which 
are  cotton,  flax  and  jute.  The  yarns  are  almost  invariably  two 
as.  more  ply,  an  arrangement  which  tends  to  obtain  a  uniform 
thickness — a  very  desirable  dement  in  these  open-built  fabrics. 
The  plain  weave  A  in  the  figure  is  extensivdy  used  for  these 
fabrics,  but  in  many  cases  spedal  weaves, 
are  used  which  leave  the  open  spaces  well 
defined.  Thus  weave  B  lis  often  employed,  |  ^ 
while  the  "  ixnitation  gauze  "  weaves,  C  B 
and  D,  are  alSo  laxgdy  utilized  in  the 
prodtiction  of  these  embroideiy  doths. 
Weave  B  is  known  as  the  hopsiack,  and, 
probably  owes  its  xuune  to  being  originally 
used  for  the  making  of  bags  for  hops. 
The  doth  for  this  purpose  is  now  called  I 
"hop  pocketing,"  and  is  of  a  stmcture 
between  bagging  and  taxpauliiL  Ano^er  class  of  canvas, 
sini^  warp  texmed  "  artists'  canvas,"  is  used,-as  its  luune  implies, 
for  paintings  in  oils.  It  is  also  much  lighter  than  sail  canvas, 
but  must,  of  necessity,  be  made  of  levd  yams.  The  best  qualities 
axe  Duule  of  cream  or  bleached  flax  line«  although  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  an  admixture  of  tow,  and  even  of  cotton  in  the  commoner 
kinds.  When  the  cloth  comes  from  the  loom,  it  undexgoea  a 
special  txeatxnent  to  prepaxe  the  surface  for  the  paint. 

CAMVAS8  (an  older  q>ellixig  of  "  canvas  "),  to  sift  by  shaking 
in  a  sheet  of  canvas,  hence  to  discuss  thoroughly;  as  a  political 
texm  it  xneans  to  framinr  carefully  the  chances  of  the  votes  in  a 
proqxctive  election,  and  to  solidt  the  support  of  the  electors. 

CANTNGB,  Caitvncz,  WILLIAM  (c.  1399-X474),  Ehgllsh 

merchant,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1399  or  1400,  a  member  of  a 

wealthy  family  of  merchants  and  doth-manu&u:turers  in  that 

dty.    He  entered,  and  in  due  cotuse  greatly  extended,  the 

family  business,  becoming  one  of  the  richest  En^ishmen  of  his 

day.    Canynges  was  five  times  naayor  of,  and  twice  member  of 

pariiament  for,  BxistoL    He  owned  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  the 

largest  hitherto  known  in  England,  and  employed,  it  is  said, 

800  seameiL    By  special  license  from  the  king  of  Denmark  he 

enjoyed  for  some  time  a  monopoly  of  the  fish  trade  between 

Iceland,  Finlaitd  and  England,  and  he  also  competed  succ^ully 

with  the  Flemish  merchants  in  the  Baltic,  obtaining  a  jarge 

share  of  their  busixicss.    In  X4s6  he  entertained  Margaret  of 

Anjou  at  Bxistol,  and  in  1461  Edward  IV.   Canynges  undertook  at 

his  own  expense  the  great  work  of  rebuilding  the  famous  Bristol 

church  of  St  Mary,  Redcliffe,  and  for  a  long  time  had  a  hundred 

workmen  in  his  regular  service  for  this  purpose.    In  1467  he 

himself  took  holy  orders,  and  in   1469  was  made  dean  of 

Westbury.    He  died  in  1474.    The  statesman  George  Canm'ng 

and  the  fixst  viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  were  descendants  of 

his  family. 

Sec  Piyce,  Hemorials  ef.  the  Canynges  Family  and  their  Times 
(Bristol,  1854). 

CANTON  (Anglicised  form  of  Span.  caHon,  a  tube,  pipe  or 
cannon;  the  Spanish  form  being  also  frequently  written),  a 
type  of  valley  with  huge  predpitous  sides,  such  as  the  Grand 
Canyons  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Yellowstone  livers,  and  the  gorge 
of  the  Niagara  river  below  the  falls,  due  to  rapid  stream  erosion 
in  a  "  young  "  land.  A  river  saws  its  channel  vertically  down- 
wards, and  a  swift  stream  erodes  chiefly  at  the  bottom.  In 
rainy  regions  the  valleys  thus  formed  are  widened  out  by  slope- 
wash  and  the  resultant  vaU^-slopes  are  gentle,  but  in  arid 
regions  there  is  very  little  side-extension  of  the  valleys  and 
the  river  cuts  its  way  downwards,  leaving  almost  vertical 
cliffs  above  the  stream.  If  the  stream  be  swift  as  in  the 
westem  plateau  of  North  America,  the  cutting  action  will  be 
rapid.  The  ideal  conditions  for  devdoping  a  canyon  are:  great 
altitude  and  slope  causing  swift  streams,  arid  conditions  with 
absence  of  side-wash,  and  hard  rock  horizontally  bedded  which 
will  hold  the  walls  up. 
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CANZONE,  a  fonn  of  verse  which  has  reached  us  from  Italian 
literature,  where  from  the  eariiest  times  it  has  been  assiduou^y 
cultivated.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Provencal  cansdf 
a  song,  but  it  was  in  Italian  first  that  the  form  became  a  literary 
one,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  highest  uses  of  poetry.  The 
canzone-strophe  consists  of  two  parts,  the  opening  one  being 
distinguished  by  Dante  as  the  frtmte,  the  closing  one  as  the 
firma.  These  parts  are  connected  by  rhyme,  it  being  usual 
to  make  the  rhyme  of  the  last  line  of  the  fronU  identical  with 
that  of  the  first  line  of  the  sirtna.  In  other  respects  the  canione 
has  great  liberty,  as  regards  number  and  length  of  lines,  arrange- 
ment of  rhymes  and  conduct  of  structure.  An  examination 
of  the  best  Italian  models,  hoover,  shows  that  the  tendency 
of  the  canzone-strophe  is  to  possess  9,  lo,  xx,  13, 14  or  x6  verses, 
and  that  of  these  the  strophe  of  X4  verses  is  so  far  the  most 
frequent  that  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  the  type.  In  this  form 
it  resembles  an  irregular  soimet  The  Vila  Nucva  contains  many 
examples  of  the  canzone,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  so 
many  e]q>lanations  of  their  form  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  canzone  was  originally  invented  or  adopted  by  Dante. 
The  following  is  the  proemio  ot  Jrcnle  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated canzoni  in  the  VUa  Nucva  (which  may  be  Studied  in 
English  in  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  translation): — 

"  Donna  pietoea.e  dl  novella  etate, 
Adorna  aasai  di  gentilezza  umane, 
Era  ]k  ov'  io  chiamava  •peaao  Morte. 
V^Egendo  gli  occfai  miei  pien  di  pietate^ 
Ed  aacoltando  le  parole  vane, 
Si  mosse  con  paura  a  pianger  forte; 
Ed  altro  donne.  che  si  furo  accorte 
Di  me  per  quella  che  meoo  piangfa, 
Fecer  lei  partir  via 
Ed  appriM&rti  per  farm!  aentire. 

gud  <ucea:  '  0on  aormire ' ; 
qua!  dtcear  '  Perchi  A  te  soonforte?* 
AUor  laaciai  la  nuova  fantasia, 
Chtamando  il  nome  della  donna  mia.'* 

He  Canzoniere  of  Petrarch  is  of  great  authority  as  to  the 
form  of  this  spedes  of  verse.  In  England  the  canzone  was 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  who  has  left  some  very  beautiful 
examples.  In  German  poetry  it  was  cultivated  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel  and  other  poets  of  the  Romantic  period.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  genius  of  any 
language  but  Italian,  and  whether  the  genuine  "  Canzone 
toscana  *'  is  a  form  .which  can  be  reproduced-  elsewhere  than 
in  Italy.  (E.  G.) 

CAPE  BRETON,  the  north-east  portion  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  known 
as  the  Gut  of  Canceau  or  Canso.  Its  extreme  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  xxo  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  87  m.,  and  area 
31 30  sq.  m.  It  juts  out  so  far  into  the  Atlantic  that  it  has  been 
called  "  the  long  wharf  of  Canada,"  the  distance  to  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  being  less  by  a  thousand  miles  than  from  New 
York.  A  headland  on  the  east  coast  is  also  known  as  Cape 
Breton,  and  is  said  by  tome  to  be  the  first  land  made  by  Cabot 
on  his  voyage  in  X497-X498.  The  large,  irregularly-shaped, 
saltrwater  lakes  of  Bras  d'Or  communicate  with  the  sea  by  two 
channels  on  the  north-east;  a  short  ship  canal  connects  them 
with  St  Peter's  bay  on  the  south,  thus  dividing  the  island  into 
two  parts.  Except  on  the  nortli-west,  the  coast-line  is  very 
irregular,  and  indented  with  numerous  bays,  several  of  which 
form  exceUent  harbours.  The  most  important  are  Aspy,  St 
Aim's,  Sydney,  Mira,  Louisburg,  Gabarus,  St  Peter's  and  Mabou; 
of  these,  Sydney  Harbour,  on  which  are  sittuited  the  towns  of 
Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  North  America. 
Tliere  are  numerous  rivers,  chiefly  rapid  hill  streams  not  navigable 
for  any  distance;  the  largest  are  the  Denys,  the  Margaree, 
the  Baddeck  and  the  Mira.  Lake  Ainslie  in  the  west  is  the  most 
extensive  of  several  fresh-water  lakes.  The  surface  of  the  island 
is  broken  in  several  places  by  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
well  wooded,  and  containing  numerous  picturesque  glens  and 
gorges;  the  northern  promontory  consists  of  a  plateau,  rising 
at  Qape  North  to  a  Jbeight  of  x8oo  ft    This  northern  projection 


is  formed  of  Laurentian  gnei»,  the  only  instance  in  Nova  Sootia 
of  this  formation,  and  is  fringed  by  a  narrow  border  of  carbcnii- 
ferous  tocks.  South  of  this  extends  a  Cambrian  belt,  a  contxnua> 
tion  of  the  same  formation  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
On  various  portions  of  the  west  coast,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island  at  Seacoal  Bay  and  Little  River  (Richmond  county), 
valuable  seams  of  coal  aVe  worked.  Still  more  important  is 
the  Sydney  coal-field,  which  occupies  the  east  coast  from  Mira 
Bay  to  St  Aim's.  The  outcrop  is  pbdnly  visible  at  various 
points  along  the  coast,  and  coal  has  been  mined  in  the  ncj^bour- 
hood  from  a  very  eariy  period.  Since  1893  Ibe  opcxaticMss  have 
been  greatly  extended,  and  over  3,000,000  tons  a  year  are  now 
shipped,  chiefly  to  Montreal  and  Boston.  Thecoalisbituminous» 
of  good  quality  and  easily  worked,  most  of  tb6  seams  dipping 
at  a  low  angle.  Several  have  been  mined  for  some  disfiinfe 
beneathi  the  ocean.  Slate,  marble,  gypsum  and  limestone  are 
quarried,  the  latter,  whidi  is  found  in  unlimited  quantities, 
being  of  great  value  as  a  flux  in  the  blast-funuices  of  Sydney. 
Copper  and  iron  are  also  found,  though  not  in  large  quantities. 

Its  lumber,  agricultural  products  and  fisheries  are  also  im- 
portant Nearly  covered  with  forest  at  the  ti&e  of  its  discovery, 
it  stiU  eiqMrts  pine,  oak,  beech,  maple  and  ash.  Oats,  wheat, 
turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion; horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers; 
butter  and  cheese  are  exported.  The  Bras  d'Or  lakes  and  the 
neighbouring  seas  supply  an  abundance  of  cod,  mackerel,  bcning 
and  whitefidh,  and  the  fisheries  employ  over  7000  men.  Salmon 
are  caught  in  several  of  the  rivers,  and  trout  in  almost  every 
stream,  so  that  it  is  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists  and 
sportsmen  from  the  other  provinces  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  Intercolonial  railway  has  been  extended  to  Sydney,  and 
crosses  the  Gut  of  Canso  on  a  powerful  ferry.  From  the  same 
strait  a  railway  runs  up  the  west  coast,  and  several  shorter 
lines  are  controlled  by  the  mining  companies.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  that  connecting  Sydney  and  Louisburg.  Numcroos 
steamers,  with  Sydney  as  their  headquarters,  ply  upon  the 
Bras  d'Or  lakes.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  Highland 
Scottish  descent,  and  Gaelic  is  largely  q>oken  in  the  country 
districts;  On  the  south  and  west  coasts  are  found  a  number  of 
descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers  and  of  the  Acadian 
exiles  (see  Nova  Scotia),  and  in  the  mining  towns  numbers  of 
Irish  are  employed.  Several  hundred  Mic  Mac  Indians,  for  the 
most  part  of  mixed  blood,  are  principally  employed  in  making 
baskets,  fish-barrels  and  butter-firkins.  Neariy  the  whole 
population  Ss  divided  between  the  Ronum  and  Presbyterian 
creeds,  and  the  utmost  cordiality  marks  the  relations  between 
the  two  faiths.  The  population  is  steadily  increasing,  having 
risen  from  27,580  in  X85X  to  over  xoo,ooo  in  1906. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  favour  of  eariy  Norse  and  Icdandic 
voyages  to  Cape  Breton,  but  they  left  no  trace.  It  was  probably 
visitiMi  by  the  Cabots  in  X497-X498,  and  its  name  may  either 
have  been  bestowed  in  remembrance  of  Cap  Breton  near 
Bayonne,  by  the  Basque  saflors  who  early  frequented  the  coast, 
or  may  commemorate  the  hardy,  mariners  of,  ^rittany  and 
Normandy. 

In  X629  James  Stewart,  fourth  Lord  Ochiltree,  settled  a  small 
colony  at  Baleine,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island;  but  he  was 
soon  after  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  party  by  Captain  Daniefl 
of  the  French  Company,  who  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at  Great 
Cibou  (now  St  Ann's  Harbour).  By  the  peace  of  St  Germain 
in  1633,  Cape  Breton  was  formally  assigned  to  France;  axui  in 
'  X654  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  granted  by  patent  to  Nicholas 
Denys,  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  who  made  several  small  settlements 
on  the  island,  which,  however,  had  only  a  very  temporary  success. 
When  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (17x3)  the  French  were  deprived 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  they  were  stQl  left  in  posses- 
sion of  Cape  Breton,  and  their  right  to  erect  fortifications  for 
its  defence  was  formally  acknowledged.  They  accordingly 
transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Plaisance  in  Newfoundland  to 
the  settlement  of  Havre  k  I'Anglois,  which  soon  after,  under  the 
name  of  Louisburg,  became  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton  (or  Be 
Royale,  as  it  was  then  called),  and  an  important  military  post 
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Cod-fishing  fonned  the  sta|ile  industry,  and  a  large  contraband 

trade  m  Fiendi  wines,  brandy  and  sugar,  was  carried  on  with 

the  English  colonies  to  the  south.    In  1745  it  was  captured  by 

a  force  of  volunteers  from  New  England,  under  Sir  William 

PeppereU  (1696-1759)  aided  by  a  British  fleet  under  Commodore 

Warren  (i  703-x  752).    By  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe,  the  town 

vas  Rstoied  to  France;  but  hi  1758  was  again  captured  by  a 

British  force  under  General  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  and  Admiral 

BoscawcDL    On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  island  was  ceded 

to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris;  and  on  the  7th  of  October 

1763  it  was  united  by  royal  proclamation  to  the  government 

of  Xbva  Scotia.     In  1784  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia, 

ud  a  new  capital  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spanish  river 

by  Governor  Desbarres,  which  received  the  name  of  Sydney 

h  honour  of  Lord  Sydney  (Sir  Thomas  Townshend),  then 

atcretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.    There  was  immediately 

a  considerable  influx  of  settlers  to  the  island,  which  received 

azMMher  important  accession  by  the  immigration  of   Scottish 

Highlandeis  from  x8oo  to  1828.    In  1820,  in  spite  of  strong 

oppoation,  it  was  again  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.     Since  then, 

its  history  has    been    uneventftU,    chiefly    centring   in    the 

de\-dopiDcnt  of  the  mining  industry. 

BtBLJocRAPHY.— Historical:  Richard  Brown,  A  History  of  Ike 
Idsjid  0f  Cafe  Breton  (1869),  and  Sir  John  Bourinot,./futori«iw  and 
Dacrifim  Aueunl  ej  Cape  Breton  (1892).  are  both  excellent.  See 
also  Drays,  Description  gioer.  et  hist,  des  cUtes  de  PAmirique  sep- 
tntnomaU  (1672) ;  Pichon,  Lettres  et  mhnoires  du  Cap  Briton  (1760). 
Gnxnl:  Reports  dt  Geological  Survey,  1872  to  1882-1886,  and 
I'^S  to  1899  (by  Robb.  H.  Fletcher  and  Faribault) ;  H.  Fletcher, 
7^  Sjiaej  Coal  Fields,  Cape  Breton,  N.S.  (1900) :  Richard  Brown, 
lie  Coal  Fields  of  Cape  Breton  (1871 ;  reprinted.  1899). 

CAPS  COAST,  a  port  on  the  Gold  Coast,  British  West  Africa, 
in  s"  5*  N.,  I*  13'  W.,  about  80  m.  W.  of  Accra.  Pop.  (1901) 
:S,94S,  mostly  Fantis.  There  are  about  100  Europeans  and  a 
oclony  of  Krumoi.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  bank  of  gneiss 
s&d  micaceous  slat^  which  runs  out  into  the  sea  and  affords 
lome  protection  at  the  landing-place  against  the  violence  of 
the  surf.  (This  bank  was  the  Cabo  Corso  of  the  Portuguese, 
vhecce  the  English  corruption  of  Cape  Coast.)  The  castle  faces 
th£  sea  and  is  of  considerable  size  and  has  a  somewhat  imposing 
tppeznacc  Next  to  the  castle,  used  as  quarters  for  military 
o6cers  and  as  a  prison,  the  principal  buildings  are  the  residence 
ai  the  district  commissioner,  the  churches  and  schools  of  various 
<ia»mmations,  the  government  schools  and  the  colonial  hospital. 
Muy  of  the  wealthy  natives  live  in  brick-built  residences. 
The  streets  are  hilly,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and 
QQfth  by  high  ground,  whilst  on  the  west  is  a  lagoon.  Fort 
Maoria  lies  west  of  the  town,  and  Fort  William  (u&ed  as  a  light- 
boose)  on  the  east. 

The  first  European  settlement  on  the  spot  was  that  of  the 
Porto^oese  in  1610.  In  1652  the  Swedes  established  themselves 
here  uid  btiilt  the  castle,  which  they  named  Carolusburg.  In 
1659  the  Dutch  obtained  possession,  but  the  castle  was  seized 
in  1664  by  the  English  under  Captahy  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir) 
Kobert  Holmes,  and  it  has  not  since  been  captured  in  spite 
«f  an  attack  by  De  Ruyter  in  x66s,  a  French  attack  in  1757, 
*ad  various  assaults  by  the  native  tribes.  Next  to  Elmina 
it  VIS  considered  the  strongest  fort  on  the  Guinea  Coast.  Up 
^  1876  the  town  was  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  on 
the  coast,  the  administration  being  then  removed  to  Accra. 
It  b  still  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and 
^m  it  starts  the  direct  road  to  Ktunasi.  In  1905  it  was  granted 
'^^dpal  government.  In  the  courtyvrd  of  the  castle  are 
^ed  George  Blaclean  (governor  of  the  colony  1830-1843) 
u>d  his  wife  (Laetitia  Elizabeth  Landon).  The  graves  are 
Buked  by  two  stones  bearing  respectively  the  initials"  L.  E.L." 
ttd  "  G.  M.'*  The  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  is 
(^ded  with  disused  gold-diggers'  pits.  The  natives  are 
<^^vided  into  seven  clans  called  companies,  each  under  the  rule 

<tf  recognized  captains  and  possessing  distinct  customs  and 

letiih. 

.  See  A  Ffoolkes,  **  The  Company  System  in  Cape  Coast  Castle." 
*^J»L  African  Soc,y<A.  vil.  1908;  and  Ck)LD  Coast. 


CAPE  COLONT  (officially,  "  Province  of  the  Caps  or  Good 
Hope  "),  the  moat  southon  part  of  Africa,  a  British  poasesskm 
since  1806.  It  was  named  from  the  promontory  on  its  south- 
west coast  discovered  in  1488  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Diaz, 
and  near  which  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans  (Dutch)  was 
made  in  1653.  From  1872  to  1910  a  self-governing  colony,  in 
the  last-named  year  it  entered  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  an 
original  province.  Cape  Colony  as  such  then  ceased  to  exist 
In  the  present  article,  however,  the  word  "  colony  "  is  retained. 
The  "  provinces  "  referred  to  are  the  colonial  divisions  existing 
before  the  passing  of  the  South  Africa  Act  1909,  except  in  the 
sections  Constitutum  and  Government  and  Law  and  Justice,  where 
the  changes  made  by  the  establishment  of  the  Union  axe  set 
forth.    (See  also  South  Apkiol) 

Boundaries  and  Area. — ^The  coast-line  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  (28*  38'  S.  x6*  27'  E.)  on  the  W.  to  the  nu>uth  of 
the  Umtamvuna  river  (31*  4'  S.  30"  12'  E.)  on  the  E.,  a  distance 
of  over  1300  m.  Inland  the  Cape  is  boimded  E.  and  N.E.  by 
Natal,  Basutoland,  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal;  N. 
by  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  N.W.  by  Great  Namaqua- 
huid  ((jerman  S.W.  Africa).  From  N.W.  to  S.E.  the  colony  hasa 
breadth  of  800  m.,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  750  m.  Its  area  is  276,995 
sq.  m. — ^more  than  five  times  the  size  of  England.  Walfish  Bay 
iq.v.)  on  the  west  coast  north  of  the  Orange  river  is  a  detached 
part  of  Cape  Colony. 

Physical  Features, — ^The  outstanding  orographic  feature  of  the 
country  u  the  terrace-formation  of  the  land,  which  rises  from 
sea-level  by  well-marked  steps  to  the  immense  plateau  which 
forms  seven-eighths  of  South  Africa.  The  coast  region  varies  in 
width  from  a  few  miles  to  as  many  as  fifty,  being  narrowest  on  the 
south-east  side.  The  western  coast  line,  from  the  nK)uth  of  the 
Orange  to  the  Cape  peninsula,  runs  in  a  general  south-east 
direction  with  no  deep  indentations  save  just  south  of  33*  S. 
where,  in  Saldanha  Bay,  is  spacious  and  sheltered  anchorage. 
The  i^ore  is  barren,  consisting  largely  of  stretches  of  white 
sand  or  thin  soil  sparsely  covered  with  scrub.  The  Cape 
peninsula,  which  forms  Table  Bay  on  the  north  and  False  Bay  on 
the  south,  juts  pendant  beyond  the  normal  coast  line  and  consists 
of  an  isolated  range  of  hills.  The  scenery  here  becomes  bold  and 
picturesque.  Dominating  Table  Bay  is  the  well-known  Table 
Mountain  (3549  ft),  flat-topped  and  often  covered  with  a  "  table- 
cloth "  of  cloud.  ()n  its  lower  slopes  and  around  Table  Bay  is 
built  Cape  Town,  capital  of  the  colony.  Rounding  the  storm- 
vexed  Cape  of  (jood  Hope  the  shore  trends  south-east  in  a  series  of 
curves,  forming  shallow  bays,  imtil  at  the  saw-edged  reefs  of  Cape 
Agulhas  (Portuguese,  Needles)  in  34**  51'  15'  S.  20*  E.  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  African  continent  is  reached.  Hence 
the  coast,  now  very  slightly  indented,  runs  north  by  east  until  at 
Algoa  Bay  (35*  45'  E.)  it  takes  a  distinct  north-east  bend,  and  so 
continues  beyond  the  confines  of  the  colony.  Along  the  southern 
and  eastern  shore  the  country  is  better  watered,  more  fertile  and 
more  picturesque  than  along  the  western  seaboard.  Cape  Point 
(Otpe  of  Good  Hope)  stands  840  ft.  above  the  sea;  Cape  Agulhas 
455  ft  Farther  on  the  green-dad  sides  of  the  Uiteniquas 
Mountains  are  plainly  visible  from  the  sea,  and  as  the  traveller 
by  boat  proceeds  eastward,  stretches  of  forest  are  seen  and 
numbers  of  mountain  streams  carrying  their  waters  to  the  ocean. 
In  this  part  of  the  coast  the  only  good  natural  harbour  is  the 
spacious  estuary  of  the  Knysna  river  in  23**  5'  E.  The  entrance, 
which  is  over  a  bar  with  14  ft  minimum  depth  of  water,  is 
between  two  bold  sandstone  cliffs,  called  the  Heads. 

Off  the  coast  are  a  few  small  islands,  mainly  mere  rocks  within 
the  bay.  None  is  far  from  the  mainland.  The  largest  are 
Dassen  Island,  20  m.  S.  of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Robben  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Table  Bay.  St  Croix  is  a  rock  in  Algoa  Bay, 
upon  which  Diaz  is  stated  to  have  erected  a  cross.  A  number  of 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  German  South- West  Africa,  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  guano  deposits,  also  belong  to  Oipe  Colony 
(see  Ancra  Pequena). 

Ocean  Currents, — Off  the  east  and  south  shores  of  the  colony 
the  Mozambique  or  Agulhas  current  sweeps  south-westward 
with  force  stiffident  to  set  up  a  back  drift    This  back  drift  or 
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countH  ciuTcnt  flowing 

ulvBDUge  of  by  vowli  going  (cam  C*pc  Towd  to  NilaJ.    On  the 

flora  the  west  drifl  of  Ihe  "  louiag  lortia  "  ind  comlni  from 
Antarctic  ngioiu  is  much  colder  tito  Ihc  Agulhu  current.  OS 
the  louthem  poinl  of  the  continent  Ibe  Agulbu  current  meets  t  be 
west  drill,  giving  rise  to  illemale  strtunsof  winn  ind  cold  nter. 
Thit  pact  of  the  cout,  subject  alike  lo  stmn^  walerly  and  south- 
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croued  ibe  Little  Kuroo,  f  roa 
a  tecond  higb  range  hu  to  be  dimbed.  Thu  done  the  tnvcUri 
finds  himself  an  another  ubldand— the  Great  Karroo,  It  his  an 
average  width  oitom.  and  is  iboul  jjs  m.  long.  N'onhwards 
the  Karroo  (j.i.l  is  bounded  by  the  rampartj  of  the  great  inner 
tableland,  of  which  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  is  in 
Cape  Colony.  This  sequence  of  hill  and  plain— nimely  (i)  Ibe 
coast  plain,  (i)  first  range  of  hills,  [  j)  £nt  plateau  (little  Karroo), 
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Cabo  TormentoBO,  given  lo  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  thi 
many  wrecks  oS  the  coast.  The  most  famous  was  that  of  Ihi 
British  troopship  "  Birkenhead,"  on  the  aith  of  Fcliniary  1859, 
ofi  Danger  Point,  midway  between  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Agulbis. 

UniBlaiHi  and  TaiUIamli. — It  has  been  slated  that  the  land 
rises  by  well-marked  steps  to  a  vast  central  plateau.  Beyond  the 
coast  plain,  which  here  and  there  attains  a  height  of  600  ft.,  are 
mountain  ranges  running  parallel  10  the  shore.     These  nountaini 
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lo  be  fiat-topped  with  a  gentle  slope  northward 
a  plateau  rarely  more  than  40  m.  wide.  This 
ed  the  Southern  or  Little  KariM,  Karroo  being  a 


pan  of  the  colony  but 
clearly  marked  in  the  south-east  and  north-west  borden.  The 
innermost,  and  most  lofty,  chain  of  mountains  foUowi  1  curve 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  coast  at  a  general  distance  of 
110  m.  from  the  ocean.     It  is  known  in  diScrent  places  under 

confusing  (seethe  map).  The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  inntr- 
most  range,  the  Drakcnsbeig  |fl.».)  (oUowi  the  curve  of  the  toisl 
from  south  Id  north-east.  Only  the  southern  slopes  of  the  rvige 
are  in  Cape  Colony,  the  highest  peaks— over  10,000  fl,— being  in 
Buutolaiul  and  NalaL     Going  wcatwanl  from  the  Drakcnsbcig 
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die  famptrt  is  known  successively  as  the  Stonnberg,  Zuurberg, 
SuBCMwbcfg  and  Nieuwveld  mountains.  These  four  ranges  face 
Sncdy  south.  In  the  Sneeuwbcrg  range  is  Compass  Berg, 
8500  ft  above  the  sea,  the  highest  pcunt  in  the  colony.  In  the 
I^owdd  are  heists  of  over  6000  ft.  The  Komsberg  range, 
i^iidi  joins  the  Nieuwveld  on  the  east,  sweeps  from  the  south  to 
tbe  north-west  and  is  followed  by  the  Roggeveld  mountains, 
«iikh  face  the  western  seaboard.  North  of  the  Roggeveld  the 
i&taiOT  plateau  approaches  closer  to  the  sea  than  in  southern 
Cape  Colony.  The  slope  of  the  plateau  being  also  westward,  the 
DDoataiB  rampaxt  is  less  elevated,  and  north  of  32*  S.  few  points 
attain  $000  ft  The  coast  ranges  are  here,  in  Namaqualand  and 
tbe  district  of  Van  Rhyns  Dorp,  but  the  outer  edges  of  the  inner 
na^  They  attain  their  highest  point  in  the  Kamies  Berg,  551 1 
fL  above  the  sea.  Northward  the  Orange  river,  marking  the 
froDtier  of  the  cokmy,  cuts  its  way  through  the  hills  to  the 
Atlantic 

Fiom  the  Olifanta  river  on  the  west  to  the  Kei  river  on  the 
cut  tbe  series  of  parallel  ranges,  which  are  the  walls  of  the 
tenaces  between  the  inner  tableland  and  the  sea,  are  dearly 
traceable.  Their  general  direction  is  always  that  of  the  coast, 
sad  they  are  cut  across  by  rugged  gorges  or  klocfs,  through 
irbkh  the  mountain  streams  make  their  way  towards  the  sea. 
Tbe  two  chief  chains,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  inner  chain 
already  described,  may  be  called  the  coast  and  central  chains. 
Each  has  many  local  names.  West  to  cslSI  the  central  chain  is 
known  as  the  Cedarberg,  Groote  Zwarteberg  (highest  point 
6988  ft),  Groote  river,  Winterhoek  (with  Cockscomb  mountain 
5773  ft.  bigl^)  and  Zuurberg  ranges.  The  Zuurberg,  owing  to  the 
Boith-east  trend  of  the  shore,  becomes,  east  of  Port  Elizabeth,  a 
oosst  lange,  and  the  central  chain  is  represented  by  a  more 
Bffltboiy  line  of  hiUs,  with  a  dozen  different  names,  which  are  a 
ioath-easteriy  apm  of  the  Sneiuwberg.  In  this  range  the  Great 
Winter  Berg  attains  a  height  of  7800  ft. 

The  coast  chain  is  represented  west  to  east  by  the  Olifants 
raoontains  (with  Greiat  Winterhoek,  6618  ft.  high),  Drakenstein, 
Zonder  Einide,  Langeberg  (highest  point  5614  ft.),  Attaquas, 
Citemqaas  and  various  other  ranges.  In  consequence  of  the 
northeast  trend  of  the  coast,  already  noted,  several  of  these 
oages  end  in  the  sea  in  bold  bluffs.  From  the  coast  plain  rise 
oany  short  ranges  of  considerable  elevation,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  Fabe  Bay  parallel  to  Table  Bay  range  is  a  mountain  chain 
with  he^ts  of  4000  and  5000  ft  East  of  the  Kei  river  the  whole 
of  the  country  within  Cape  Colony,  save  the  narrow  seaboard,  is 
ammtainoas.  The  southern  part  is  largely  occupied  with  spurs 
«f  the  Stonnberg;  the  northern  portion,  Griqualand  East  and 
Poodoland,  with  the  flanks  of  the  Dtakensberg.  Several  peaks 
exceed  7000  ft.  in  height.  Zwart  Berg,  near  the  Basuto-Natal 
bmtkt,  rises  761s  ft.  above  the  sea.  Mount  Currie,  farther 
imth,  is  7296  ft  high.  The  Witte  Bergen  (over  5000  ft  high) 
aie  an  inner  spur  of  the  Drakensberg  nmning  through  the 
Herscbel  district 

That  part  of  the  inner  tableland  of  South  Africa  which  is  in  the 
colony  has  an  average  elevation  of  3000  ft.,  being  higher  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  districts.  It  consists  of  wide  rolling 
tredess  plains  scarred  by  the  beds  of  many  rivers,  of  ten  dry  for  a 
peat  part  of  the  year.  The  Ubleland  is  broken  by  the  Orange 
tim,  which  traverses  its  whole  length.  North  of  the  river  the 
plateao  afepes  northward  to  a  level  sometimes  as  low  as  2000 
H.  The  country  is  of  an  even  more  desolate  character  than  south 
of  the  Orange  (see  Bbchuanaland).  Rising  from  the  phuns 
lie  ^ains  of  isolated  flat-topped  hills  such  as  the  Karree 
Bergen,  the  Asbestos  mountains  and  Kuruman  hills,  compara- 
tirdy  unimportant  ru^es. 

Although  the  mountains  present  bold  and  picturesque  outlines 
OQ  their  outward  faces,  the  genera]  aspect  of  the  country  north  of 
^  coast-lands,  except  in  its  south-eastern  comer,  is  bare  and 
feoootonons.  The  flat  and  round-topped  hills  (kopjes),  which  are 
^  numerous  on  the  various  plateaus,  scarcely  afford  relief  to  the 
^,  which  seardies  the  sun-scorched  Undscape,  usually  in  vain, 
for  nmning  water.  Tbe  absence  of  water  and  of  large  trees  is  one 
^  the  most  abiding  impressions  of  the  traveller.    Yet  the  vast 


arid  plains  are  covered  with  shallow  beds  of  the  richest  soil, 
which  only  require  the  fertilizing  power  of  water  to  render  them 
available  for  pasture  or  agriculture.  After  the  periodical  rains, 
the  Karroo  and  the  great  plains  of  Bushmanland  arc  converted 
into  vast  fields  of  grass  and  flowering  shrubs,  but  the  summer  sun 
reduces  them  again  to  a  barren  and  bumt-up  aspect.  The 
pastoral  lands  or  velds  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  herbage  as  "  sweet  "  or  "  sour."  Shallow  sheets  of  water 
termed  vleis,  usually  brackish,  accumulate  after  heavy  rain  at 
many  places  in  the  plateaus;  in  the  dry  seasons  these  qx>ts, 
where  the  soil  is  not  excessively  saline,  are  covered  with  rich 
grass  and  afford  favourite  grazing  land  for  cattle.  Only  in  the 
southern  coast-land  of  the  colony  is  there  a  soil  and  moisture 
supply  suited  to  forest  growth. 

Rivers. — ^The  inner  chain  of  mountains  forms  the  watershed  of 
the  colony.  North  of  this  great  rampart  the  coimtry  drains  to  the 
Orange  (9.V.),  which  flows  from  east  to  west  nearly  across  the 
continent  For  a  considerable  distance,  both  in  its  upper  and 
lower  cotirses,  the  river  forms  the  noithem  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony.  In  the  middle  section,  where  both  banks  are  in  the 
colony,  the  Orange  receives  from  the  north-east  its  greatest 
tributary,  the  Vaal  {q.v.).  The  Vaal,  within  the  boundariesof  the 
colony,  is  increased  by  the  Harts  river  from  the  north-east  and 
the  Riet  river  from  the  south-east,  whilst  just  within  the  colony 
the  Riet  is  joined  by  the  Modder.  All  these  tributaries  of  the 
Orange  flow,  in  their  lower  courses,  through  the  eastern  part  of 
Griqualand  West,  the  only  well-watered  portion  of  the  colony 
north  of  the  mountains.  From  the  north,  below  the  Vaal 
confluence,  the  Nosob,  Molopo  and  Kuruman,  intermittent 
streams  which  traverse  Bechuanaland,  send  their  occasional 
surplus  waters  to  the  Orange.  In  general  these  rivers  lose  them- 
selves in  some  vlei  in  the  desert  land.  The  Molopo  and  Nosob 
mark  the  frontier  between  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and 
the  Cape;  the  Kuruman  lies  wholly  within  the  colony.  From 
the  south  a  number  of  streams,  the  Brak  and  Ongers,  the  Zak 
and  Olifants  Vlei  (the  two  last  uniting  to  form  the  Hartebeest), 
flow  north  towards  the  Orange  in  its  middle  course.  Dry  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  these  streams  rarely  add  anything  to  the 
volume  of  the  Orange. 

South  of  the  inner  chain  the  drainage  is  direct  to  the  Atlantic 
or  Indian  Oceans.  Rising  at  considerable  elevations,  the  coast 
riven  fall  thousands  of  feet  in  comparatively  short  courses,  and 
many  are  little  else  than  mountain  torrents.  They  make  their 
way  down  the  mountain  sides  through  great  gorges,  and  are 
noted  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  for  their  extremely 
sinuous  course.  Impetuous  and  magnificent  streams  after  heavy 
rain,  they  become  in  the  summer  mere  rivulets,  or  even  dry  up 
altogether.  In  almost  every  instance  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
are  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  Thus,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Orange 
river  also,  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  xmnavigable.  . 

Omitting  small  streams,  the  coast  rivers  running  to  the  Atlantic 
are  the  Buffalo,  Olifants  and  Berg.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here 
that  the  same  name  is  repeatedly  applied  throughout  South 
Africa  to  different  streams,  Bufftdo,  Olifants  (elephants')  and 
Groote  (great)  being  favourite  designations.  They  all  occur 
more  than  once  in  (jape  Colony.  Of  the  west  coast  rivers,  the 
Buffalo,  about  x  25  m.  long,  the  most  northern  and  least  important, 
flows  through  Little  Namaqualand.  The  Olifants  (150  m.), 
which  generally  contains  a  fair  depth  of  water,  rises  in  the 
Winterhoek  mountains  and  flows  north  between  the  Cedarberg 
and  Olifants  ranges.  The  Doom,  a  stream  with  a  somewhat 
parallel  but  more  easterly  course,  joins  the  Olifants  about  50  m. 
above  its  mouth,  the  Atlantic  being  reached  by  a  semicircular 
sweep  to  the  south-west.  The  Berg  river  (125  m.)  rises  in  the 
district  of  French  Hoek  and  flows  through  fertile  country,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  to  the  sea  at  St  Helena  Bay.  tt  is 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

On  the  south  coast  the  most  westerly  stream  of  any  size  is  the 
Breede  (about  165  m.  long),  so  named  from  its  low  banks  and 
broad  channel.  Rising  in  the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  it  pierces  the 
mountains  by  Mitchell's  Pass,  flows  by  the  picturesque  towns  of 
Ceres  and  Worcester,  and  receives,  beyond  the  last-named  place, 
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the  waten  which  descend  from  the  famous  Hex  River  Pass. 
The  Breede  thence  follows  the  line  of  the  Langeberg  mountains  as 
far  as  Swellendam,  where  it  turns  south,  and  traversing  the  coast 
plain,  reaches  the  sea  in  St  Sebastian  Bay.  From  its  mouth  the 
river  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  from  30  to  40  m.  East  of 
the  Breede  the  following  rivers,  all  having  their  rise  on  the  inner 
mountain  chain,  are  passed  in  the  order  named: — Gouritz 
(20om.),^  Gamtoos  (290  m.),Sunday  (i9om.),GreatSalt(230  m.), 
Kei  (150  m.),  Bashee  (90  m.)  and  Umzimvuba  or  St  John's 
(140  m.). 

The  Gouritz  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the 
GamLa  and  the  Olifants.  The  Gamka  rises  in  the  Nieuwveld 
not  far  from  Beaufort  West,  traverses  the  Great  Karroo  from 
north  to  south,  and  forces  a  passage  through  the  Zwarteberg. 
Crossing  the  Little  Karroo,  it  is  joined  fa'om  the  east  by  the 
Olifants  (115  m.)>  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  Great  Karroo, 
being  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Traka,  and  pierces  the 
Zwarteberg  near  its  eastern  end.  Thence  it  flows  west  across  the 
Little  Karroo  past  Oudtshoom  to  its  jxmction  with  the  Gamka. 
The  united  stream,  which  takes  the  name  of  Gouritz,  flows  south, 
and  receives  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  it 
breaks  through  the  coast  range,  a  tributary  (125  m.)  bearing  the 
common  name  Groote,  but  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the 
Buffets.  Its  headwaters  are  in  the  Komsberg.  The  Touws 
(90  m.),which  rises  in  the  Great  Karroo  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Hex  river,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Groote  river.  Below  the 
Groote  the  Gouritz  receives  no  important  tributaries  and 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  at  a  point  20  m.  south-west  of  Mossel 
Bay. 

The  Gamtoos  is  also  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams, 
the  Kouga,  an  unimportant  river  which  rises  in  the  coast  hills, 
and  the  Groote  river.  This,  the  Groote  river  of  Cape  Colony,  has 
its  rise  in  the  Nieuwveld  near  Nels  Poort,  being  known  in  its  upper 
course  as  the  Salt  river.  Flowing  south-east,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Kariega  on  the  left,  and  breaking  through  the  escarpment  of  the 
Great  Karroo,  on  the  lower  level  changes  its  name  to  the  Groote, 
the  hills  which  overhang  it  to  the  north-east  being  known  as 
Groote  River  Heights.  Bending  south,  the  Groote  river  passes 
through  the  coast  diain  by  Cockscomb  mountain,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Kouga,  flows  on  as  the  Gamtoos  to  the  sea  at  St 
Francis  Bay. 

Sunday  river  does  not,  like  so  many  of  the  Cape  streams, 
change  its  name  on  passing  from  the  Great  to  the  Little  Karroo 
and  again  on  reaching  the  coast  plain.  It  rises  in  the  Sneeuwberg 
north-west  of  Graaff  Reinet,  flows  south-east  through  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  Great  Karroo,  which  itpierces  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Zuurberg  (of  the  coast  chain),  and  reaches  the 
ocean  in  Algoa  Bay. 

Great  Salt  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kat  with 
the  Great  Fish  river,  which  is  the  main  stream.  Several  small 
streams  rising  In  the  Zuurberg  (of  the  inner  chain)  imite  to  form 
the  Great  Fish  river  which  passes  through  Cradock,  and  crossing 
the  Karroo,  changes  its  general  direction  from  south  to  east,  and 
is  joined  by  the  Kooner  (or  Koonap)  and  Kat,  both  of  which 
rise  in  the  Winterberg.  Thence,  as  the  Great  Salt  river,  it  winds 
south  to  the  sea.  Great  Fish  river  is  distinguished  for  the  sudden 
and  great  rise  of  its  waters  after  heavy  rain  and  for  its  exceedingly 
sinuous  cotuse.  Thus  near  Cookhouse  railway  station  it  makes  an 
almost  circular  bend  of  20  m.,  the  ends  being  scarcely  2  m.  apart, 
in  which  distance  it  falls  200  ft.  Although,  like  the  other  streams 
which  cross  the  Karroo,  the  river  is  sometimes  dry  in  its  upper 
course,  it  has  an  estimated  annual  discharge  of  51,724,000,000 
cubic  ft 

The  head-streams  of  the  Kei,  often  called  the  Great  Kei,  rise 
in  the  Stormbei)g,  and  the  river,  which  resembles  the  Great  Fish 
in  its  many  twists,  flows  in  a  general  south-east  direction  through 
mountainous  country  until  it  reaches  the  coast  plain.  Its 
mouth  is  40  m.  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of  East  London.    In 

*  The  distances  given  after  the  names  of  rivers  indicate  the  length 
of  the  river  valleys,  including  those  of  the  main  upper  branch.  In 
neariy  all  instances  the  rivers,  owing  to  their  sinuous  course,  are 
much  longer. 


the  history  of  the  Cape  the  Kei  plays  an  important  part  as  long 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  colony  and  tjie  independent 
Kaffir  tribes.  (For  the  Umzimvuba  and  other  Transkei  rivers 
see  Kaffrasia.) 

Of  the  rivers  rising  in  the  coast  chain  the  Knysna  (50  m.), 
Kowie  (40  m.),  Keiskama  (75  m.)  and  Buffalo  (45  m.)  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Knysna  rises  in  the  Uitcniquas  hills  and  is  of 
importance  as  a  feeder  of  the  lagoon  or  estuary  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  few  good  harbours  on  the  coast  The  banks 
of  the  Knysna  are  very  picturesque.  Kowie  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Zuurberg  mountains  near  Graham's  Town,  is  also  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  banks.  At  its  mouth  is  Port  Alfred.  The 
water  over  the  bar  permits  the  entrance  of  vessels  of  10  to  1 2  ft. 
draught.  The  Buffalo  river  rises  in  the  hilly  country  north  of 
King  William's  Town,  past  which  it  flows.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  the  scenery  is  very  fine,  is  East  Londoa,  third 
in  importance  of  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  frequency  of  "  fontein  "  among  the  place  names  of  the 
colony  bears  evidence  of  the  number  of  springs  in  the  cotmtry. 
They  are  often  found  on  the  flat-topped  hills  which  dot  the 
Karroo.  Besides  the  ordinary  springs,  mineral  and  thermal 
springs  are  found  in  several  places. 

Lakes  and  Caves. — Cape  Colony  does  not  possess  any  lakes 
properly  so  caUcd.  There  are,  however,  numerous  natural 
basins  which,  filled  after  heavy  rain,  rapidly  dry  up,  leaving  an 
incrustation  of  salt  on  the  ground,  whence  their  name  of  salt 
pans.  The  largest,  Commissioner's  Salt  Pan,  in  the  arid  north- 
west district,  is  x8  to  20  m.  in  drcumferenoe.  Besides  these 
pans  there  are  in  the  interior  plateaus  many  shallow  pools  or 
ideis  whose  extent  varies  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  climate.  West  of  Knysna,  and  separated  from  the  seashore 
by  a  sandbank  only,  are  a  series  of  five  vUiSt  turned  in  flood 
times  into  one  sheet  of  water  and  sending  occasional  spills  to 
the  ocean.  These  vlcis  are  known  collectively  as  "  the  lakes." 
In  the  Zwarteberg  of  the  central  chain  are  the  Cango  Caves, 
a  remarkable  series  of  caverns  containing  many  thousand  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites.  These  caves,  distant  20  m.  from 
Oudtshoom,  have  been  formed  in  a  dolomite  limestone  bed 
about  800  ft.  thick.  There  are  over  120  separate  chambers, 
the  caverns  extending  nearly  a  mile  in  a  straight  line. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Cape  Colony  is  noted  for  its  healthi- 
ness. Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  dryness  and  deamess 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  considerable  daily  range  in  tempera* 
ture;  whilst  nevertheless  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
rarely  encountered.  The  mean  annual  temperature  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  under  65^  F.  The  chief  agents 
in  determining  the  dimate  are  the  vast  masses  of  water  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  the  elevation  of  the  land.  The  large 
extent  of  ocean  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  air  in  places  south  of  the  tropics  compared  with  that 
experienced  in  countries  in  the  same  latitude  north  of  the  equator. 
Thus  Cape  Town,  about  34°  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature,  df  F., 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera, 
in  41°  to  43**  N.  For  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  the  elevation 
of  the  country  is  responsible.  The  east  and  south-east  winds, 
which  contain  most  moisture,  dissipate  their  strength  against 
the  Drakensberg  and  other  mountain  ranges  which  guard  the 
interior.  Thus  while  the  coast-lands,  espedally  in  the  south- 
east, enjoy  an  ample  rainfall,  the  winds  as  they  advance  west 
and  north  contain  less  and  less  moisture,  so  that  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  coimtry  drought  is  common  and  severe.  Along  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Orange  rain  does  not  fall  for  years  together. 
The  drought  is  increased  in  intensity  by  the  occasional  hxA 
dry  wind  from  the  desert  region  in  the  north,  though  this  wi&d 
is  usually  followed  by  violent  thunderstorms. 

Whilst  the  general  characteristics  of  the  climate  are  as  here 
outlined,  in  a  country  of  so  large  an  area  as  Cape  Colony  there 
are  many  variations  in  different  districts.  In  the  coast-lands 
the  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  less  marked  than  in  the 
interior  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  greater. 
Nevertheless,  the  west  coast  north  of  the  Olifants  river  is  practic> 
ally  rainless  and  there  is  great  difference  between  day  and  oigbt 
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tcnpentufcsi  tlus  part  ai  the  coast  sharing  the  characteristics 
of  the  interior  plateau.  The  divisioii  of  the  year  into  four  seasons 
is  not  deariy  marked  save  in  the  Cape  peninsula,  where  excep- 
tiooa]  conditions  prevail.  In  general  the  seasons  are  but  two — 
siuniner  and  winter,  summer  lasting  from  September  to  ^ril 
xod  vinter  filling  up  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  greatest  heat  is 
cxpetienced  in  December,  January  and  February,  whilst  June  and 
July  are  the  coldest  months.  In  the  western  part  of  the  colony 
the  «-inter  h  the  rainy  season,  in  the  eastern  part  the  chief  rains 
cone  is  suouner.  A  line  drawn  from  Port  Elisabeth  north-west 
scros  the  Karroo  in  the  direction  of  Walfish  Bay  roughly  divides 
the  regions  of  the  winter  and  summer  rains.  All  the  country 
north  of  the  central  mountain  chain  and  west  of  23°  E.,  including 
the  vcstem  part  of  the  Great  Karroo,  has  a  mean  annual  rainfall 
(tf  onder  13  in.  East  of  the  33*  £.  the  plateaus  have  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  ranging  from  x a  to  25  in.  The  western  coast- 
lands  and  the  Little  Karroo  have  a  rainfall  of  from  xo  to  ao  in.; 
the  Cape  peninsula  by  exception  having  an  average  yearly 
ninfall  of  40  in.  (see  Cape  Towk).  Along  the  south  coast  and 
in  the  south-cast  the  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeds  25  in.,  and  is 
over  50  in.  at  some  stations.  The  rain  falls,  generally,  In  heavy 
and  sadden  storms,  and  frequently  washes  away  the  surface  soil. 
The  mean  annual  temperatureof  thecoast  region,  which,  as  stated, 
is  6f  F.  at  Cape  Town,  Increases  to  the  cast,  the  coast  not  only 
troKliog  north  towards  the  equator  but  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
warm  Mozambique  or  AgiUhas  currenL 

Oi  the  Karroo  the  mean  maximum  temperature  is  77^  F.,  the 
mean  minimum  49^,  the  mean  daily  range  about  27**.  In  summer 
the  dnnight  »  severe,  the  heat  during  the  day  great,  the  nights 
oool  and  clear.  In  winter  frost  at  night  is  not  uncommon.  The 
dimate  of  the  northern  plains  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Karroo, 
but  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  greater.  In  the  summer 
the  shade  temperature  reaches  xio^  F.,  whilst  in  winter  nights 
n*  (rf  fn»t  have  been  registered.  The  hot  westerly  winds  of 
summer  make  the  air  oppressive,  though  violent  thunderstorms, 
in  vhkh  form  the  northern  districts  receive  most  of  their  scanty 
rainfall,  occasionally  clear  the  atmo^here.  Mirages  are  occa^on'> 
lily  seen.  The  keen  air,  accompanied  by  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
renders  the  winter  climate  very  enjoyable.  Snow  seldom  falls 
in  the  coast  region,  but  it  lies  on  the  higher  mountains  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  for  as  many  days  on  the  Karroo. 
Vuient  hailstorms,  which  do  great  damage,  sometimes  follow 
pericMis  of  drought.  The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the 
dimate  of  the  colony  is  the  abundance  of  dust,  which  seems 
to  be  bfewn  by  every  wind,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  the 
niay  season. 

That  white  men  can  thrive  and  work  in  Cape  Colony  the 
history  of  South  Africa  amply  demonstrates.  Ten  generations 
of  settlers  from  northern  Europe  have  been  bom,  lived  and  died 
there,  and  the  race  is  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  that  from  which 
it  sprang.  Malarial  fever  is  practically  non-existent  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  diseases  of  the  chest  are  rare.  (F.  R.  CO 

Cm^<V.— The  colony  affords  the  typical  development  of  the 
geological  succession  south  of  the  Zambezi  llie  following 
Sesecal  anangement  has  been  determined: — 

Table  of  Formations. 

Posi-CrtUueous  and  Recent. 

CretaoeoQS         fPondoland  Cretaceous  Series 
Sfttem  'i^Uitenhage  Series 

r  Stormbere  Series 

LDwyka  Series 

rWlttebere  Series  1 

J  Bokkevdd  Series  I 

1  Table    Mountain  Sandstone  f 

I    Series  J 

-    ^  fincludes   several   independent^    a,^i.«— «  •*. 

The  general  structure  of  the  colony  is  simple.  It  may  be 
Rprded  as  a. shallow  basin  occupied  by  the  almost  horizontal 
tocb  of  the  Kaxxoo.     These  form  the  plains  and  plateaus  of  the 


Cape  System 


Cretaceous 

Carboniferous 
to  Jurassic 


Devonian 


interior.  Rocks  of  pre-Cape  age  rise  from  beneath  them  on  the 
north  and  west;  on  the  south  and  east  the  Lower  Karroo  and 
Cape  systems  arc  bent  up  into  sharp  folds,  beneath  which,  but  in 
quite  limited  areas,  the  pre-Cape  rocks  emerge.  In  the  folded 
regions  the  strike  conforms  to  the  coastal  outline  on  the  south 
and  east. 

Pre-Cape  rocks  occur  in  three  regions,  presenting  a  different 
development  in  each: — 


North. 

West. 

South. 

Matsap  Scries 
Ongeluk  Volcanic  Scries 
Griquatown  Series 
Campbell  Rand  Series 
Black  Reef  Series 
Pnicl  Volcanic  Series 
Keis  Series 
Namaqualand  Schists. 

Nieuwerust  Beds 
Ibiquas  Beds 

Namaqualand  Schists  and 
Malmesbury  Beds 

Cango  Beds 

Malmesbury 
Beds 

The  pre-Cape  rocks  are  but  little  understood.  They  no  doubt 
represent  formations  of  widely  different  ages,  but  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  are  greatly  older  than  the  Cape  System.  The 
hope  that  they  will  yield  fossils  has  been  hdd  out  but  not  yet 
fulfilled.  Their  total  thickness  amounts  to  several  thousand  feet. 
The  rocks  have  been  greatly  changed  by  pressure  in  most  cases 
and  by  the  intrusion  of  great  masses  of  igneous  material,  the 
Namaqualand  schists  and  Malmesbury  beds  being  most  altered. 

The  most  prominent  member  of  the  Cango  series  is  a  coarse 
conglomerate;  the  other  rocks  include  slates,  limestone  and 
porphyroids.  The  Ibiquas  beds  consist  of  con^omerates  and 
grits.  Both  the  Cango  and  Ibiquas  Series  have'  been  invaded 
by  granite  of  older  date  than  the  Table  Mountain  series.  The 
Nieuwerust  beds  contain  qtuirtzite,  arkose  and  shales.  They 
rest  indifferently  on  the  Ibiquas  series  or  Malmesbury  beds. 

The  pre-Cape  rocks  of  the  northern  region  occur  in  the  Camp- 
bell Rajid,  Asbestos  motmtains,  Matsap  and  Langebergen,  and  in 
the  Schuf  tebergen.  They  contain  a  great  variety  of  sediments 
and  igneous  rocks.  The  oldest,  or  Keis,  scries  consists  of  quart- 
zites,  qiuirtz-schists,  phyllites  and  conglomerates.  These  are 
overlain,  perhaps  unconformably,  by  a  great  thirlfufijf^  of  lavas 
and  volcanic  breccias  (Pniel  volcanic  series,  Beer  Vley  and 
Zeekoe  Baard  amygdaloids),  and  these  in  turn  by  the  quartzitcs, 
grits  and  shales  of  the  Black  Reef  scries.  The  chief  rocks  of  the 
Campbell  Rand  series  are  limestones  and  dolomites,  with  some 
xnterbeddcd  quartzites.  Among  the  Griquatown  series  of  quart- 
zitcs, limestones  and  shales  are  numerous  bands  of  jasper  and 
large  quantities  of  croddolite  (a  fibrous  amphibole);  while 
at  Blinik  Klip  a  curious  breccia,  over  200  ft.  thick,  is  locally 
developed.  Evidences  of  one  of  the  oldest  known  glaciations 
have  been  foimd  near  the  summit  in  the  district  of  Hay.  The 
Ongeluk  volcanic  series,  consisting  of  lavas  and  breccias,  conform- 
ably overlies  the  Griquatown  series;  ^hile  the  grits,  quartzites 
and  conglomerates  of  the  Matsap  series  rest  on  them  with  a  great 
discordance. 

Rocks  of  the  Cape  System  have  only  been  met  with  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  South  Africa.  The  lowest  member 
CTable  Mountain  Sandstone)  consists  of  sandstones  with  sub- 
ordinate bands  of  shale.  It  forms  the  upp^  part  of  Table 
Mountain  and  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  southern 
mountainous  folded  belt.  It  is  unfossiliferous  except  for  a  few 
obscture  shells  obtained  near  the  base.  A  bed  of  conglomerate  is 
regarded  as  of  glacial  origin. 

The  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  passes  up  conformably  into 
a  sequence  of  sandstones  and  shales  (BoUceveld  Beds),  weU 
exposed  in  the  Cold  and  Warm  Bokkevelds.  The  lowest  beds 
contain  many  fossils,  including  Pkacops,  Honulonotus^  Lepio- 
codia,  Spirifer,  ChoneUs,  OrthotheUs,  OrtkoceraSt  Beilerophon. 
Many  of  the  species  are  common  to  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  North  and  South  America  and  Europe,  with 
perhaps  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Devonian  fauna  of  South 
America  than  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  Bokkevdd  beds  are  conformably  succeeded  by  the  sand- 
stones, quartzites  and  shales  of  the  Witteberg  series.    So  far 
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imperfect  remains  of  plants  {Sptropkyton)  are  the  only  fonils, 
and  these  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  if  the  beds  belong  to  the 
Devom'an  or  Carbonifeirous  System. 

The  thickness  oi  the  rocks  of  the  Cape  System  exceeds  5000  ft. 

The  Karroo  System  is  par  excellence  the  geological  formation  of 
South  Africa.  The  greater  part  of  the  colony  belongs  to  it,  as  do 
large  tracts  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal.  It  includes 
the  following  well-defined  subdivisions.' — 

Feet. 


Storm  berg 
Series 


'  Volcanic  Beds 
Cave  Sandstone 


400Q 
800 


Red  Beds 1400 


3000 


Beaufort 
Series 

Ecca 
Series 

Dwyka 
Series 


Sooo 


2600 


Jurassic 


Trias 
Permian 


Carboniferous 


Molteno  Beds 

SBurghersdorpBeds) 
Dicynodon  Beds      K 
Pareiasaurus  Bed»  ) 
'  Shales  and  Sandstones  ) 
Latngsbure  Beds  > 

Shales  ) 

Upper  Shales 600 

Conglomerates     ....     1000 
Lower  Shales      ....       700 

In  the  southern  areas  the  Karroo  formation  follows  the  Cape 
System  conformably;  in  the  north  it  rests  unconformably  on 
very  much  older  rocks.  The  most  remarkable  deposits  are 
the  conglomerates  of  the  Dwyka  series.  These  a£ford  the 
clearest  evidences  of  glaciation  on  a  great  scale  in  early  Carboni- 
ferous times.  The  deposit  strictly  resembles  a  consoUdated 
modem  boulder  clay.  It  is  full  of  huge  glaciated  blocks,  and  in 
different  regions  (Prieska  chiefly)  the  underlying  pavement  is 
remarkably  striated  and  shows  that  the  ice  was  moving  south- 
ward. The  upper  shales  pontain  the  small  reptile  Mesosaurus 
Unuidens. 

Plants  constitute  the  chief  fossils  of  the  Ecca  series;  among 
others  they  include  Clossopteris,  Gangamopkris,  Phyllotheca, 
The  Beaufort  series  is  noted  for  the  numerous  remains  of  remark- 
able and  often  gigantic  reptiles  it  contains.  The  genera  and 
species  are  numerous,  Dicynodon,  Oudenodon,  Pareiasaurus 
being  the  best  known.  •  Among  plants  Clossopteris  occurs  for  the 
last  time.  The  Stormberg  series  occurs  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Stormberg  and  Drakensbcrg.  The  Molteno  beds 
contain  several  workable  scams  of  coal.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  series  is  the  evidence  of  volcanic  activity  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  scries  is  formed 
by  lava  streams  of  great  thickness.  Dykes  and  intrusive  sheets, 
most  of  which  end  at  the  folded  belt,  are  also  numerous.  The  age 
of  the  intrusive  sheets  met  with  in  the  Beaufort  series  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  Stormberg  period.  They  form  the  kopjes,  or 
characteristic  flat-topped  hills  of  the  Great  Karroo.  The  Storm- 
berg series  contains  the  remains  of  numerous  reptiles.  A  true 
crocodile,  Notochampsa,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Red  Beds 
and  Cave  Sandstone.  Among  the  plants,  Tkinnfeldia  and 
Taeniopteris  are  common.  Three  genera  of  fossil  fishes,  Clei- 
throlepis,  Semionotus  and  Ceratodus,  ascend  from  the  Beaufort 
series  into  the  Cave  Sandstone. 

Cretaceous  rocks  occur  only  near  the  coast.  The  plants  of  the 
Uitenhage  beds  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Wealden. 
The  marine  fauna  of  Sunday  river  indicates  a  Neocomian  age. 
The  chief  genera  are  Hamites,  Baculites,  Crioceras,  Olcostephanus 
and  certain  Trigoniae. 

The  superficial  post-Cretaceous  and  Recent  deposits  are 
widely  spread.  High-level  gravels  occur  from  600  to  3000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  remains  of  a  gigantic  ox,  Bubalus  Bainif 
have  been  obtained  from  the  alluvium  near  the  Modder  river. 
The  recent  deposits  indicate  that  the  land  has  risen  for  a  long 
period.  (W.  G.») 

Fauna. — The  fauna  is  very  varied,  but  some  of  the  wild  animals 
common  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  have  been  exterminated 
(e.g.  quagga  and  blaauwbok),  and  others  (e.g.  the  lion,  rhinoceros, 
giraffe)  driven  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Cape.  Other  game 
have  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  require  special  protection. 
This  class  includes  the  elephant  (now  found  only  in  the  Knysna 
and  neighbouring  forest  regions),  buffalo  and  zebra  (strictly  pre- 
served, and  confined  to  much  the  same  regions  as  the  elephant) , 


dand,  oribi,  koodoo,  haartebeest  and  other  kinds  of  antelope  and 
gnu.  The  leopard  is  not  protected,  but  lingers  in  the  mountaiii- 
ous  districts.  Cheetahs  are  also  found,  including  a  rare  wooDy 
variety  peculiar  to  the  Karroo.  Both  the  leopards  and  cheetala 
are  commonly  spoken  of  in  South  Africa  as  tigeis.  Other 
camivora  more  or  less  common  to  the  colony  are  the  spotted 
hyena,  aard-wolf  (or  Proteles),  silver  jackal,  the  Otocyon  or  Cape 
wild  dog,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  cats.  Of  ungulata,  besides  a 
few  hundreds  of  rare  varieties,  there  are  the  springbuck,  of 
which  great  herds  still  wander  on  the  open  veld,  the  sieinbok,  a 
small  and  beautiful  animal  which  is  sometimes  couned  like  a 
hare,  the  kUpspringer  or  **  chamois  of  South  Africa,"  common  in 
the  mountains,  the  wart-hog  and  the  dassie  or  rock  rabbit. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  hares,  and  a  species  of  jerboa 
and  several  genera  of  mongooses.  The  English  rabbit  has  been 
introduced  into  Robben  Island,  but  is  excluded  from  the  nmii> 
land.  The  ant-bear,  with  very  long  snout,  tongue  and  ears,  b 
found  on  the  Karroo,  where  it  makes  inroads  on  the  ant-heaps 
which  dot  jthe  plain.  There  is  also  a  scaly  ant-eater  and  various 
species  of  pangolins,  of  arboreal  habit,  which  live  on  ants. 
Baboons  are  found  in  the  mountains  and  forests,  otten  in  the 
rivers.  Of  reptiles  there  are  the  crocodile,  confined  to  the 
Transkei  rivers,  several  kinds  of  snakes,  including  the  cobra  di 
capello  and  puff  adder,  numerous  lizards  and  various  tortoises, 
including  the  leopard  tortoise,  the  largest  of  the  continental 
land  forms.  Of  birds  the  ostrich  may  still  be  found  wild  in  some 
regions.  The  great  kori  bustard  is  sometimes  as  much  as  5  ft. 
high.  Other  game  birds  include  the  francolin,  quail,  guinea- 
fowl,  sand-grouse,  snipe,  wild  duck,  wild  goose,  widgeon,  teal, 
plover  and  rail.  Birds  of  prey  include  the  bearded  vulture, 
aasvogel  and  several  varieties  of  eagles,  hawks,  falcons  and  owls. 
Cranes,  storks,  flamingoes  and  pelicans  are  found  in  large  variety. 

Parrots  are  rarely  seen.  The  greater  number  of  birds  belong 
to  the  order  Passeres;  starlings,  weavers  and  laiks  are  very 
common,  the  Cape  canary,  long-tailed  sugar  bird,  pijMts  and 
wagtails  are  fairly  numerous.  The  English  starling  is  suted  to 
be  the  only  European  bird  to  have  thoroughly  established  itself  in 
the  colony.  The  Cape  sparrow  has  completely  acclimatized  itself 
to  town  life  and  prevented  theEnglishsparrowobtaininga  footing. 

Large  toads  and  frogs  are  conunon,  as  are  scorpions, 
tarantula  spiders,  butterflies,  hornets  and  stinging  ants.  In 
some  districts  the  tsetse  fly  causes  great  havoc.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  endemic  insectlvora  is  the  Ckrysocldoris  or 
"  golden  mole,"  so  called  from  the  brilliant  yellow  lustre  of  its 
fur.  There  are  not  many  varieties  of  freshwater  fish,  the 
commonest  being  the  baba  or  cat-fish  and  the  yellow  fish.  Both 
are  of  large  size,  the  baba  weighing  as  much  as  70  lb.  The 
smaUest  vane  ty  is  the  culper  or  burrowing  perch.  In  some  of  the 
tUis  and  streams  in  which  the  water  is  intermittent  the  fish 
preserve  life  by  burrowing  into  the  ooze.  Trout  have  been 
introduced  into  several  rivers  and  have  become  acclimatized. 
Of  sea  fish  there  are  more  than  forty  edible  varieties.  The  snock, 
the  steenbrass  and  geelbeok  are  common  in  the  estuaries  and 
bays.  Seals  and  sharks  are  also  common  in  the  waters  of  the 
Cape.    Whales  visit  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  calving. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  sheep,  cattle  and  dogs  were  possessed 
by  the  natives  when  the  country  was  discovered  by  Europeans, 
llie  various  farm  animals  introduced  by  the  whites  have  thriven 
well  (see  below,  Agriculture). 

Flora. — ^The  flora  is  rich  and  remarkably  varied  in  the  coast 
districts.  On  the  Karroo  and  the  interior  plateau  there  is  less 
variety.  In  all,  some  xo,ooo  different  spedes  have  been  noted 
in  the  colony,  about  450  genera  being  peculiar  to  the  Cape. 
The  bush  of  the  coast  districts  and  lower  hills  consists  largely 
of  heaths,  of  which  there  are  over  400  spedes.  The  heaths  and 
the  rhenoster  or  rhinoceros  wood,  a  plant  i  to  2  ft.  high 
resembling  heather,  form  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
flora  of  the  districts  indicated.  The  prevailing  bloom  is  pink 
coloured.  Hie  dedduous  plants  lose  their  foliage  in  the  dry 
season  but  revive  with  the  winter  rains.  Notable  among  the 
flowers  are  the  arum  lily  and  the  iris.  The  pelargonium  gro^ip, 
induding  many  varieties  of  geranium,  is  widely  represented.    In 
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tbft  eastern  coast-lands  the  vegetation  becomes  distinctly  sub- 
tnofttoL  Of  pod-bearing  plants  there  are  upwards  of  eighty 
ftaera:  Cape  "everlasting"  flowers  (generally  species  .of 
Hetickrysum)  are  in  great  numbers.  Several  species  of  aloe 
are  indigenous  to  the  Cape.  The  so-called  American  aloe  has 
also  been  naturalized.  The  castor-oil  plant  and  many  other 
likota  of  great  value  in  medicine  are  indigenous  in  great  abund- 
vaot.  Among  plants  remarkable  in  their  appearance  and 
stmctaie  may  be  noted  the  cactus-like  Euphorbiae  or  spurge 
plants^  thit.Stapdia  or  carrion  flower,  and  the  elephant's  foot 
or  Hottentots'  bread,  a  plant  of  the  same  order  as  the  yam. 
Hooks,  thorns  and  prickles  ate  characteristic  of  many  South 
African  plants. 

Forests  axe  confined  to  the  seaward  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges 
facing  south.  They  cover  between  500  and  600  sq.  m.  The 
forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  useful  woods,  affording  excellent 
timber;  among  the  commonest  trees  are  the  yellow  wood, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  largest,  belonging  to  the  yew  spedes; 
black  iron  wood;  heavy,  close-grained  and  durable  stinkhout; 
melkhout,  a  white  wood,  used  for  wheelwork;  nieshout;  and 
tbe  assegai  or  Cape  lanoewood.  Forest  trees  rarely  exceed 
JO  ft  in  height  and  scarcely  any  attain  a  greater  hei^t  than 
60  ft  A  characteristic  Cape  tree  is  Leucadendron  argenteum 
ox  silver  tree,  so  ruuned  from  the  silver-like  lustre  of  stem  and 
leaves.  The  so-called  cedars,  when(%  the  Cedarberg  got  its  name, 
exist  no  longer.  Among  trees  introduced  by  the  Dutch  or 
British  colonists  the  oak,  poplar,  various  pines,  the  Australian 
blue-gum  (eucalyptus)  and  wattle  flourish,  llie  silver  wattle 
grows  freely  in  shifting  sands  and  by  its  means  waste  lands, 
r;.  the  Cape  Flats,  have  been  reclaimed.  The  oak  grows  more 
rapidly  and  more  luxuriantly  than  in  Europe.  There  are  few 
isdigenous  fruits;  the  kei  apple  is  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  or 
shrvb  found  in  Kaffraria  and  the  eastern  districts,  where  also 
tbe  wild  and  Kaffir  pltmis  are  common;  hard  pears,  gourds, 
water  melons  and  species  of  almond,  chestnut  and  lemon  are  also 
native.  Almost  all  the  fruits  of  other  countries  have  been 
introduced  and  flourish.  On  the  Karroo  the  biish  consists  of 
dwarf  mimosas,  wax-heaths  and  other  shrubs,  which  after  the 
spiing  rains  are  gorgeous  in  blossom  (see  Karroo).  The  grass 
of  the  interior  plains  is  of  a  coarse  character  and  yellowish 
cofeur,  very  different  from  the  meadow  grasses  of  England.  The 
"  Indian  '*  doab  grass  is  also  indigenous. 

With  regard  to  mountain  flora  arborescent  shrubs  do  not 
reach  beyond  about  4000  ft.  Higher  up  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  small  heath,  Brvniaceatt  RtUaceae^  &c.  All  plants  with  per- 
manent foliage  are  thickly  covered  with  hair.  Above  6000  ft.  over 
seventy  species  of  plants  of  Alpine  character  have  been  found. 

Raca  and  Population. — ^The  first  inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony 
of  whom  there  is  any  record  were  Bushmen  and  Hottentots 
(?■'■).  The  last-named  were  originally  called  Quaequaes,  and 
received  the  name  Hottentots  from  the  Dutch.  They  dwelt 
chicily  in  the  south-west  and  north-west  parts  of  the  country; 
ekcwhere  the  inhabitants  were  of  Bantu  negroid  stock,  and  to 
them  was  applied  the  name  Kaffir.  When  the  Cape  was  dis- 
covered by  Europeans,  the  population,  except  along  the  coast,  was 
very  scanty  and  it  is  so  stUl. .  The  advent  of  Dutdi  settlers 
and  a  few  Huguenot  families  in  the  17th  century  was  followed 
in  the  19th  <xntury  by  that  of  English  and  (jerman  immigrants. 
The  Bushmen  retreated  before  the  white  races  and  now  few  are 
to  be  found  in  the  colony.  These  live  chiefly  in  the  districts 
bcffdering  the  Orange  river.  The  tribal  organization  of  the 
Hottentots  has  been  broken  up,  and  probably  no  pure  kred 
representatives  of  the  race  survive  in  the  colony. 

Ralf-brceds  of  mixed  Hottentot,  Dutch  and  Kaffir  blqod  now 
fonn  the  bulk  of  the  native  population  west  of  the  Great  Fish 
river.  Of  Kaffir  tribes  the  most  important  living  north  of  the 
Orange  river  are  the  Bechuanas,  whilst  in  the  eastern  province 
and  Kaffraria  live  the  Fingoes.  Tembus  and  Pondos.  The 
Anaxosa  are  the  prindpal  Kaffir  tribe  in  Cape  Colony  proper. 
The  Griquas  (or  Bastaards)  are  descendants  of  Dutch-Hottentot 
ball-castcs.  They  pve  their  name  to  two  tracts  of  country. 
iHuiag  the  slavery  period  many  ihotissnds  oC  negroes  were 


imported,  chiefly  from  the  Guinea  coast.  The  negroes  have  been 
largely  assimilated  by  the  Kaffir  tribes.  (For  particulars  of  the 
native  races  see  their  separate  articles.)  Of  the  white  races 
in  the  Colony  the  French  element  has  been  completely  absorbed 
in  the  Dutch.  They  and  the  German  settlers  are  mainly 
pastoral  people.  The  Dutch,  who  have  retained  in  a  debased 
form  their  own  language,  also  engage  largely  in  agriculture 
and  viticulture.  Of  fine  physique  and  hardy  constitution, 
they  are  of  strongly  independent  character;  patriarchal  in 
their  family  life;  shrewd,  slim  and  courageous;  in  rcb'gion 
Protestants  of  a  somewhat  austere  type.  Education  is  somewhat 
neglected  by  them,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  adults 
is  high.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  inferiority  of  the  black 
races  and  regard  servitude  as  their  natural  lot.  The  British 
settlers  have  developed  few  characteristics  differing  from  the 
home  type.  The  British  element  of  the  community  is  largely 
resident  in  the  towns,  and  is  generally  engaged  in  trade  or  in 
professional  pursuits;  but  in  the  eastern  provinces  the  bulk 
of  the  farmers  are  English  or  German;  the  German  farmers 
being  found  in  the  district  between  King  William's  Town  and 
East  London,  and  on  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Numbers  of  them 
retain  their  own  language.  The  term  "  Africander  "  is  some- 
times applied  to  all  white  residents  in  Cape  Colony  and 
throughout  British  South  Africa,  but  is  often  restricted  to 
the  Dutch-speaking  colonists.  "  Boer,"  i.e.  farmer,  as  a  synonym 
for  "  Dutch,"  is  not  in  general  use  in  Cape  Colony. 

Besides  the  black  and  white  races  there  is  a  large  colony  of 
Malays  in  Cape  Town  and  district,  originally  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  as  slaves.  These  people  are  largely  leavened  *\vith 
foreign  elements  and,  professing  Mahommedanism,  religion  rather 
than  race  is  their  bond  of  union.  They  add  greatly  by  their 
picturesque  dress  to  the  gaiety  of  the  street  scenes.  They  are 
generally  small  traders,  but  many  are  wealthy.  There  are  also 
is  number  of  Indians  in  the  colony.  English  is  the  language  of 
the  towns;  elsewhere,  except  in  Uie  eastern  provinces,  the  tool 
or  vernacular  Dutch  is  the  tongue  of  the  majority  of  the  whites, 
as  it  is  of  the  imtives  in  the  western  provinces. 

The  first  census  was  taken  in  1865  when  the  population  of  the 
colony,  which  then  had  an  area  of  195,000  sq.  m.,  and  did  not 
include  the  comparatively  densely-populated  Native  Territories, 
was  566,158.  Of  these  the  Europeans  numbered  187,400  or 
about  33%  of  the  whole.  Of  the  coloured  races  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  were  estimated  at  82,000,  whilst  the  Kaffirs  formed 
about  50%  of  the  population.  Since  1865  censuses  have  been 
taken — in  1875,  1891  and  1904.  In  1875  Basutoland  formed 
part  of  the  colony;  in  1891  Transkei,  Tembuland,  Griqualand 
East,  Griqualand  West  and  Walfish  Bay  had  been  Incorporated, 
and  Basutoland  had  been  disannexed;  and  in  1904  Pondoland 
and  British  Bechuanaland  had  been  added.  The  following 
table  gives  the  area  and  population  at  each  of  the  three  periods. 


1875- 

189 1. 

1904. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

201,136 

849,160 

260,918 

1.527.224 

276,995 

2.409.804 

The  1875  census  gave  the  population  of  the  colony  proper  at 
720,984,  and  that  of  Basutoland  at  128.176.  The  colony  is 
officially  divided  into  nine  provinces,  but  is  more  conveniently 
treated  as  consisting  of  three  regions,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
detached  area  of  Walfish  Bay  and  the  islands  along  the  coast  of 
Namaqualand.  The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  distribution 
of  population  in  the  various  areas. 

The  white  population,  which  as  stated  was  187,400  in  1865 
and  579,741  in  1904,  was  at  the  intermediate  censuses  236,783 
in  1875  and  376,987  in  1891.  The  proportion  of  Dutch  descended 
whites  to  those  of  British  origin  is  about  3  to  2.  No  exact 
comparison  can  be  made  showing  the  increase  in  the  native 
population  owing  to  the  varying  areas  of  the  colony,  but  the 
natives  have  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  the  whites;  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  last-named  being  due,  in  consider- 
able measure,  to  immigration.    The  whites  who  form  about  25  % 
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of  the  total  population  are  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6  in  the 
colony  proper.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  inhabit  the  coast 
region.  The  population  is  densest  in  the  south-west  corner  (which 
includes  Cape  Town,  the  capital)  where  the  white  outnumbers 


Population  (1904). 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Per 

sq.  m. 

Cape  Colony  Proper  . 
British  Bcchuanaland. 
Native  Territories 
WalAsh  Bay  and  Islands    . 

Total 

306.613 

51424 
18,310 

648 

553452 
9,368 

16,777 
144 

936,239 

75.104 

817,867 

853 

1489.691 

8341644 
997 

7*2 1 

1*64 

4550 
1-50 

276.995 

579.74* 

1.830,063 

2409,804 

8-70 

the  coloured  population.  Here  in  an  area  of  171 1  sq.  m.  the 
inhabitants  exceed  364,000,  being  154  to  the  sq.  m.  The  urban 
population,  reckoning  as  such  dwellers  in  the  nine  largest  towns 
and  their  suburbs,  exceeds  331,000,  being  nearly  25  %  of  the 
total  population  of  the  colony  proper.  Of  the  coloured  inhabit- 
ants at  the  1904  census  15,682  were  returned  as  Malay,  8489  as 
Indians,  85,892  as  Hottentots,*  4x68  as  Bushmen  and  6289  as 
Griquas.  The  Kafl&r  and  Bechuana  tribes  nimxbered  1,1x4,067 
individuals,  besides  3x0,720  Fingoes  separately  classified,  while 
379,662  persons  were  described  as  of  mixed  race.  Divided  by 
sex  (including  white  and  black)  the  males  numbered  (1904) 
1,218,940,  the  females  1,190,864,  females  being  in  the  proportion 
of  97-70  to  too  males.  By  race  the  proportion  is: — ^whites, 
82-16  females  to  every  xoo  inales  (a  decrease  of  10  %  compared 
with  1891);  coloured,  103-22  females  to  every  100  males.  Of 
the  total  population  over  14  years  old — 1409,975 — ^the  number 
married  was  738,563  or  over  50  %.  Among  the  white  population 
this  percentage  was  only  reached  in  adults  over  17. 

The  professional,commercial  and  industrialoccupations  employ 
about  1th  of  the  white  population.  In  1904  whites  engaged 
in  such  pursuits  numbered  respectively  only  32,202,  46,750  and 
67,278,  whereas  99,319  were  engaged  in  domestic  employment, 
and  1x1,175  in  agricultural  employment,  while  214,982  (mostly 
children)  were  dependants.  The  natives  follow  domestic  and 
agricultural  pursuits  almost  exclusively. 

Registration  of  births  and  deaths  did  not  become  compulsory 
till  1895.  Among  the  European  population  the  birth-rate  is 
about  33'Oop>er  thousand,  and  the  death-rate  x4-oo per  thousand. 
The  birth-rate  among  the  coloured  inhabitants  is  about  the  same 
as  with  the  whites,  but  the  death-rate  is  higher — ^about  25-00 
per  thousand. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. — From  1873  to  1884  only  23,337 
persons  availed  themselves  of  the  government  aid  to  immigrants 
from  England  to  the  Cape,  and  in  x886  this  aid  was  stopped. 
The  total  ntmiber  of  adult  immigrants  by  sea,  however,  steadily 
increased  from  xx,559  in  1891  to  38,669  in  X896,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  departures  by  sea  only  increased  from 
J3415  to  X  7,695,  and  most  of  this  increase  took  place  in  the  bst 
year.  But  from  1896  onwards  the  imcertalnty  of  the  political 
position  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  immigrants,  while 
the  emigration  figures  still  continued  to  grow;  thus  in  1900 
there  were  29,848  adult  arrivals  by  sea,  as  compared  with  2x,x63 
departures.  Following  the  close  of  the  An^o-Boer  War  the 
immigration  figures  rose  in  1903  to  61,870,  whereas  the  departures 
numbered  29,615.  This  great  increase  proved  transitory;  in 
1904  and  1905  the  immigrants  numbered  32,382  and  33,775 
respectively,  while  in  the  same  years  the  emigrants  numbered 
33,651  and  34,533.  At  the  census  of  X904,  21-68  %  of  the  Euro- 
pean population  was  bom  outside  Africa,  persons  of  Russian 
extraction  a>nstituting  the  strongest  foreign  element. 

Provinces. — The  first  division  of  the  colony  for  the  purposes 
of  administration  and  election  of  members  for  the  legislative 
council  was  into  two  provinces,  a  western  and  an  eastern,  the 
western  being  largely  Dutch  in  sentiment,  the  eastern  chiefly 
British.  With  the  growth  of  the  colony  these  provinces  were 
found  to  be  inconveniently  large,  and  by  an  act  of  government, 

*  This  is  an  overstatement. .  The  director  of  the  census  estimated 
the  true  number  of  Hottentots  at  about  56.000. 


which  became  law  in  1874,  the  country  was  portioned  out  inta 
seven  provinces;  about  the  same  time  new  fiscal  divisions  were 
formed  within  them  by  the  reduction  of  those  already  existing 
The  seven  provinces  are  named  from  their  geographical  position: 

western,  north-western,  south-western, 
eastern,  north-eastern,  south-eastern  and 
midland.  In  general  usage  the  distinction 
made  is  into  western  and  eastern  provinces, 
according  to  the  area  of  the  primary  division. 
Griqualand  West  on  its  incorporation  with 
the  colony  in  1880  became  a  separate  pro- 
vince, and  when  the  crown  colony  of  British 
Bechuanaland  was  taken  over  by  the  Cape 
in  1895  it  also  became  a  separate  province 
(see  Griqualand  and  BECHUANALAin)).  For  electoral  purposes 
the  Native  Territories  (see  Kaffkaua)  are  included  in  the  eastern 
province. 

Chief  Towns. — With  the  exception  of  Kimberley  the  principal 
towns  (see  separate  notices)  are  on  the  coast.  The  capital,  Cape 
Town,  had  a  population  (1904)  of  77,668,  or  including  the 
suburbs,  1 69,64  x.  The  most  important  of  these  suburbs,  which 
form  separate  municipalities,  are  W^oodstock  (28,990),  Wynberg 
(x8,477),  and  Claremont  (x4,972).  Kimberley,  the  centre  of  the 
dikmond  mining  industry,  647  m.  up  country  from  Cape  Town, 
ha^  a  pop.  of  34,531,  exclusive  of  the  adjoining  municipality  of 
Beaconsfield  (9378).  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay,  had  32,959 
inhabitants.  East  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river, 
25,22a  Cambridge  (pop.  3480)  is  a  suburb  of  East  London. 
Uitenhage  (pop.  x  2,193)  is  21  m.  N.N.W.  of  Port  Elizabeth. 
Of  the  other  towns  Somerset  West  (2613),  Somerset  West  Strand 
(3059),  Stellenbosch  (4969),  Paarl  (11,293),  Wellington  (48S1), 
Ceres  (2410),  Malmesbury  (381 1),  Caledon  (350S),  Worcester 
(7885),  Robertson  (3244)  and  Swellendam  (3406)  are  named 
in  the  order  of  proximity  to  Cape  Town,  from  which  Swellendam 
is  distant  134  m.  Other  towns  in  the  western  half  of  the  colony 
are  Riversdale  (2643),  Oudtihoom  (8849),  Beaufort  West 
(5478)*  Victoria  West  (3762),  De  Aar  (3271),  and  the  ports  of 
Mossel  Bay  (4206)  and  George  (3506).  Graaff  Reinet  (10,083), 
Middlebuxg  (6x37),  Cradock  (7762),  Aberdeen  (2 1553),  Steyns- 
burg  (2250)  and  Colesberg  (2668)  are  more  centrally  situated, 
while  in  the  east  are  Graham's  Town  (13,887),  King  William's 
Town  (9506),  Queenstown  (9616),  Molteno  (2725),  Burghcrsdorp 
(2894),  Tarkastad  (2270),  Dordrecht  (2052),  Aliwal  North 
(5566),  the  largest  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange,  and  Somerset 
East  (5316).  Simon's  Town  (6643)  in  False  Bay  is  a  station  of 
the  British  navy.  Mafeking  (2713),  in  the  extreme  ix>rth  of  the 
colony  near  the  Transvaal  frontier,  Taungs  (2715)  and  Vryburg 
(2985)  are  in  Bechuanaland.  Kokstad  (3903)  is  the  capital  of 
Griqualand  East,  Umtata  (3342)  the  capital  of  Tembuland. 

Port  Nolloth  is  the  seaport  for  the  Namaqualand  copper  mines, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  O'okiep  (3x06).  Knysna,  Port 
Alfred  and  Port  St  Johns  are  minor  seaports.  Barkly  East  and 
Barkly  West  are  two  widely  separated  towns,  the  first  being 
E.S.E.  of  Aliwal  North  and  Barkly  West  in  Griqualand  West. 
Hopetown  and  Prieska  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle  course 
of  the  Orange  river.  Upington  (2508)  lies  further  west  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Orange  and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Bechuanaland.  Indwe  (2608)  is  the  centre  of  the  coal- 
mining region  in  the  cast  of  the  colony.  The  general  plan  of  ^he 
small  country  towns  is  that  of  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and 
a  large  central  market  square  near  which  are  the  chief  church, 
town  hall  and  ^other  public  buildings.  In  several  of  the  towns, 
notably  those  founded  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers,,  the  streets  are 
tree-lined.  Those  towns  for  which  no  population  figures  are 
given  had  at  the  1904  census  fewer  than  sooo  inhabitants. 

Agriculture  and  Allied  Industires. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  is  restricted.  The  fanners,  in  many  instances,  are 
pastoralists,  whose  wealth  consists  in  their  stock  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats,  horses,  and,  in  some  cases,  ostriches.  In  the  lack  of 
adequate  irrigation  much  fertile  soil  is  left  untouched. 
The  principal  cereal  crops  are  wheat,  with  a  yield  of  x, 701,006 
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bfisbels  in  1904,  oats,  barley,  rye,  mealies  (Indian  com)  and 
Kaffir  coin  (a  kind  of  millet).  The  principal  wheat-growing 
districts  are  in  the  south-western  and  eastern  provinces.  The 
yield  per  sae  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  world's  yield, 
compatcd  at  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  quality  of  Cape 
wheat  is  stated  to  be  unsurpassed.  Rye  gives  its  name  to  the 
Roggeveld,  and  is  chiefly  grown  there  and  in  the  lower  hiUs  of 
Nasuqoaland.  Mealies  (extensively  used  as  food  for  cattle  and 
hones)  are  very  largely  grown  by  the  coloured  population  and 
Kaffir  com  almost  exclusively  so.  Oats  are  grown  over  a  wider 
area  than  any  other  crop,  and  next  to  mealies  arc  the  heaviest 
oop  grown.  They  are  often  cut  whilst  still  tender,  dried  and 
used  as  forage  being  known  as  oat  hay  (67,742,000  bundles  of 
about  s)  lb  each  were  produced  in  Z904).  The  principal  vege- 
tables cultivated  are  potatoes,  onions,  mangold  and  beet,  beans 
and  peas.  Farms  in  tillage  are  comparatively  small,  whilst  those 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  are  very  large,  ranging  from  3000 
IOCS  to  I  s,ooo  acres  and  more.  For  the  most  part  the  graziers 
own  the  farms  they  occupy. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  and  other  live-stock  is  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  followed.  At  the  census  of  1904  over  8,465/xx> 
wooded  and  3,353,000  other  sheep  were  enumerated.  Tnere 
vere  3,775^000  angora  and  4,386,000  other  goats,  some  a,ooo,ooo 
cattle,  250,000  horses  and  xoo,ooo  asses.  These  figures  showed 
in  most  cases  a  large  decrease  compared  with  those  obtained  in 
1891 ,  the  cause  being  largely  the  ravages  of  rinderpest.  Lucerne 
and  dover  are  extensively  grown  for  fodder.  Ostrich  farms  are 
oaintained  in  the  Karroo  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  young 
birds  having  been  fint  enclosed  in  1857.  A  farm  of  6000  acres 
sopports  about  300  ostriches.  The  number  of  domesticated 
ostriches  in  1904  was  357^000,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
Mo^poo  since  1891.  There  are  large  mule-breeding  establish- 
meats  on  the  veld. 

Viticultare  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  colony. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  a  spedes  of  vine  is  indigenous  to 
the  Cape.  The  first  Dutch  settlers' planted  small  vineyards, 
vhfk  the  cuttings  of  Frendi  vines  introduced  by  the  Huguenots 
about  1688  have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  culture  in  the  south- 
vestcm  districts  of  the  cokmy.  The  grapes  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  whilst  the  fruit  is  produced  in  almost  unrivalled 
abundance.  It  is  computed  that  over  600  gallons  of  wine  are 
prodoced  from  zooo  vines.  The  vines  number  about  80,000,000, 
and  the  annual  output  of  wine  is  about  6,000,000  gallons,  besides 
hsoofioo  gallons  of  brandy.  The  Cape  wines  are  chiefly  those 
known  as  Hermitage,  Muscadel,  Pontac,  Stein  and  Hanepoot. 
The  high  reputation  which  they  had  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
octttury  was  afterwards  lost  to  a  large  extent.  Owing  to  greater 
are  on  the  part  of  growers,  and  the  introduction  of  French- 
American  resistant  stocks  to  replace  vines  attacked  by  the 
I^yUozera,  the  wines  in  the  early  years  of  the  aoth  century  again 
Kquired  a  limited  sale  in  Engluid.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  vintage  has  been,  however,  always  consumed  in  the 
colony.  The  chief  wine>prodttcing  districts  are  those  of  the 
Puit,  Worcester,  RobertMn,  MaLnesbury,  Stellenbosch  and 
the  CapCj  aU  in  the  south-western  regions.  Beyond  the 
oc4oDy  proper  there  axe  promising  vine  stocks  in  the  Gor- 
doaia  division  of  Bechiianaland  and  in  the  Umtata  district  of 
Tembuland. 

Fruit  culture  has  become  an  important  industry  with  the 
facilities  afforded  by  rapid  steamers  for  the  sale  of  produce  in 
Ew)pe.  The  trees  whose  fruit  reaches  the  greatest  perfection 
ud  yieki  the  largest  harvest  are  the  apricot,  peach,  orange  and 
appfe.  Large  quantities  of  table  grapes  are  also  grow^i.  Many 
BoBkm  of  each  of  the  fruits  named  are  produced  annually.  The 
pear,  lemon,  pluin,  fig  and  other  trees  likewise  flourish.  Cherry 
tites  are  scarce.  Tlie  cultivation  of  the  olive  was  begun  in  the 
western  provinces,  c.  1900.  In  the  Oudtshoom,  Stockenstroom, 
l^oioQdaie,  IHquetberg  and  other  districts  tobacco  is  grown. 
T^  output  for  X904  was  $,309,000  lb. 

Flour-milling  is  an  industry  second  only  in  importance  to 
that  of  diamond  mining  (see  below).  The  chief  milling  centres 
are  Port  Elizabeth  and  the  Cape  district.    In  1904  the  output 


of  the  miUs  was  valued  at  over  £3,300,000,  more  than  7,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  being  ground. 

Forestry  is  a  growing  industry.  Most  of  the  forests  are  crown 
property  and  are  under  the  care  of  conservators.  Fisheries 
were  little  developed  before  1897  when  government  experiments 
were  begun,  which  proved  that  large  quantities  of  fish  were 
easily  prociuable  by  trawling.  Large  quantities  of  soles  are 
obtained  from  a  trawling  ground  near  Cape  Agulhas.  The  collec- 
tion of  guano  from  the  islands  notf  Walfish  Bay  is  under  govern- 
ment control. 

Mining. — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  great. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  minerals  is  the  diamond,  found  in 
Griqualand  West  and  also  at  Hopetown,  and  other  districts  along 
the  Orange  river.  The  diamond-mining  industry  is  almost 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company. 
From  the  De  Beers  mines  at  Kimberley  have  come  larger  numbers 
of  diamonds  than  from  aU  the  other  diamond  mines  of  the  world 
combined.  Basing  the  calculation  on  the  figures  for  the  ten  years 
1896-X905,  the  average aimual  production  is  slightly  over  two  and 
a  half  million  carats,  of  the  average  axmual  value  of  £4,350,000, 
the  average  price  per  carat  being  £x  :  13  : 3.  From  the  other 
districts  alluvial  diamonds  arc  obtained  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  £250,ooo-£400,ooo.  They  are  finer  stones  than  the 
Kimberley  diamonds,  having  an  average  value  of  £3:2:7 
per  carat. 

Next  in  importance  among  mineral  products  are  coal  and 
copper.  The  collieries  are  in  the  Stormberg  district  and  arc  of 
considerable  extent.  The  Indwe  mines  are  the  most  productive. 
The  colonial  output  increased  from  23,000  tons  in  189 1  to  188,000 
tons  in  1904.  Tlie  copper  mines  are  in  Namaqualand,  an  average 
of  50,000  to  70,000  tons  of  ore  being  mined  yearly.  Copper  was 
the  first  metal  worked  by  white  men  in  the  colony,  operations 
beginning  in  1853. 

Gold  is  obtained  from  mines  on  the  Madibi  Reserve,  near 
Maf^king — ^the  outcrop  extending  about  30  m. — and,  in  small 
quantities,  from  mines  in  the  Knysna  district.  In  the  Cape 
and  Paarl  districts  are  valuable  stone  and  granite  quarries. 
Asbestos  is  mined  near  Prieska,  in  which  nei^bourhood 
there  are  also  nitrate  beds.  Salt  is  produced  in  several 
districts,  there  being  large  pans  in  the  Prieska,  Hopetown 
and  Uitenhage  divisions.  Tin  is  obtained  from  Kuils  river,  near 
Cape  Town.  .  Many  other  minerals  exist  but  are  not  put  to 
industrial  purposes. 

Trade. — The  colony  has  not  oidy  a  large  trade  in  its  own  com- 
modities, but  owes  much  of  its  commerce  to  the  transit  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony  and  Rhodesia. 
The  staple  exports  are  diamonds,  gold  (from  the  Witwatersrand 
mineSs),  wool,  copper  ore,  ostrich  feathers,  mohair,  hides  and 
skins.  The  export  of  wool,  over  33,000,000  lb  in  i860,  had 
doubled  by  1871,  and  was  over  63,473,000  lb  in  1905  when  the 
export  was  valued  at  £1,887,459.  In  the  same  year  (1905) 
471,034  R)  of  ostrich  feathers  were  exported  valued  at  £1,081,187. 
The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  food  stuffs,  wines  and  whisky, 
timber,  hardware  and  machinery.  The  value  of  the  total  imports 
rose  from  £13,6x3,405  in  1895  to  £33,761,831  in  1903,  but  dropped 
to  £30,000,913  in  1905.  llie  exports  in  X895  were  valued  at 
£i6,798,X37  and  rose  to  £33,347,358  in  X899.  The  dislocation 
of  trade  cauJsed  by  the  war  with  the  Boer  Republics  brought 
down  the  exports  in  X900  to  £7,646,683  (in  which  year  the 
value  of  the  gold  exported  was  only  £336,795).  They  rose  to 
£xo,ooo,ooo  and  £16,000,000  in  1901  and  1903  respectively,  and 
in  X905  had  reached  £33i^x 3,3 10.  (This  figure  included  raw  gold 
valued  at  £30,731,159.)  About  75  %  of  the  imports  oome  from 
the  United  K^dom  or  British  colonies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tonnage  of  ships 
entered  and  cleared  at  colonial  ports  rose  from  10,175,903  in  1895 
to  33,5x8,286  in  1905.  In  that  year  i\ths  of  the  tonnage  was 
British.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  already  given  with 
those  of  earlier  days,  as  they  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  colony 
over  a  longer  period.  In  1836  the  total  trade  of  the  country 
was  under  £1,000,000,  in  i860  it  had  risen  to  over  £4.500,000, 
in  1874  it  exceeded  £10,500,000.    It  remained  at  about  this 
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figure  until  the  development  of  the  Witwatersnnd  gold  mines. 
The  consequent  great  increase  in  the  carrying  trade  with  the 
Transvaal  led  to  some  neglect  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
colony.  Trade  depression  following  the  war  of  1899-1902 
turned  attention  to  these  resources,  with  satisfactory  reisults. 
The  value  of  imports  for  local  consumption  in  1906  was 
£12,847,188,  the  value  of  exports,  the  produce  of  the  colony 
being  £1 5,302,854.  A  "  trade  balance-sheet  "  for  1906  drawn  up 
fof  the  Caf>e  Town  chamber  of  commerce  by  its  president  showed, 
however,  a  debtor  account  of  £18,751,000  compared  with  a  credit 
account  of  £17,931,000,  figures  representing  with  fair  accuracy 
the  then  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

Cape  Colony  is  a  member  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union. 
The  tariff,  revised  in  i$o6,  is  protective  with  a  general  ad 
valorem  rate  of  15^  on  goods  not  specifically  enumerated.  On 
machinery  generally  there  is  a  3%  oi  valorem  duty.  Books, 
engravings,  paintings,  sculptures,  &c. ,  are  on  the  free  list.  There 
is  a  rebate  of  3%  on  most  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,; 
machinery  from  Great  Britain  thus  entering  free. 

Communications. — ^There  is  regular  communication  between 
Europe  and  the  colony  by  several  lines  of  steamships.  The 
British  mails  are  carried  under  contract  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment by  packets  of  the  Union-Castle  Steamship  Co.,  which 
leave  Southampton  every  Saturday  and  Cape  Town  every 
Wednesday.  The  distance  varies  from  5866  m.  to  6146  m., 
according  to  the  route  followed,  and  the  mail  boats  cover  the 
distance  in  seventeen  days.  From  Cape  Town  mail  steamers 
sail  once  a  week,  or  oftcncr,  to  Port  Elizabeth  (436  m.,  two  days) 
East  London  (543  m.,  three  days)  and  Durban  (823  m.,  four 
or  five  dajrs);  Mossel  Bay  being  called  at  once  a  fortnight. 
Steamers  also  leave  Cape  Town  at  frequent  and  stated  intervals 
for  Port  Nolloth. 

Steamers  of  the  D.O.A.L.  {Deutsche  Ost  Afrika  Linie),  starting 
from  Hamburg  circumnavigate  Africa,  touching  at  the  three 
chief  Cape  ports.  The  western  route  is  via  Dover  to  Cape  Town, 
the  eastern  route  is  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Natal.  Several  lines 
of  steamers  ply  between  Cape  Town  and  Australian  ports,  and 
others  between  Cape  Colony  and  India. 

There  are  over  8000  m.  of  roads  in  the  colony  proper  and  rivers 
crossing  main  routes  are  bridged.  The  finest  bridge  in*the 
colony  is  that  which  spans  the  Orange  at  Hopetown.  It  is 
1480  ft.  long  and  cost  £1 14,000.  Of  the  roads  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  merely  tracks  across  the  veld  made  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  traveller.  The  ox  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
draught  animal  in  country  districts  remote  from  railways; 
sixteen  or  eighteen  oxen  being  harnessed  to  a  wagon  carrying 
3  to  4  tons..  Traction-engines  have  in  some  places  sup- 
planted the  ox-wagon  for  bringing  agricultural  produce  to 
market.  The  "  Scotch  cart,"  a  light  two- wheeled  vehicle  is  also 
much  used. 

Railways. — Railway  construction  began  in  1859  when  a  private 
oompany  built  a  line  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington.  This  line, 
64  m.  long,  was  the  only  railway  in  the  colony  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  In  1871  parliament  resolved  to  build  railways  at  the 
public  expense,  and  in  1873  (the  year  following  the  conferment 
of  responsible  government  on  the  colony)  a  beginning  was  made 
with  the  work,  £5 ,000,000  having  been  voted  for  the  purpose.  In 
the. same  year  the  Cape  Town- Wellington  line  was  bought  by 
the  state.  Subsequently  powers  were  again  given  to  private 
companies  to  construct  lines,  these  companies  usually  receiving 
subsidies  from  the  government,  which  owns  and  works  the 
greater  part  of  the  railways  in  the  colony. 

The  plan  adopted  in  1873  '^"^  to  build  independent  lines 
from  the  seaports  into  the  interior,  and  the  great  trunk  lines 
then  begun  determined  the  development  of  the  whole  system. 
The  standard  gauge  in  South  Africa  is  3  ft.,  6  in.  and  all  railways 
mentioned  are  of  that  gauge  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  railways,  which  have  a  mileage  exceeding  4000,  are  classi- 
fied under  three  great  systems. — ^the  Western,  the  Midland  and 
the  jBastem. 

The  Western  system — ^the  southern  section  of  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  route— starts  from  Cape  Town  and  runs  by  Kimberley 


(647  m.)  to-  Vryburg  (774  m.),  whence  it  is  continued  by  the 
Rhodesia  Railway  Co.  to  Mafeking  (870  m.),  Bulawayo  (1360m.), 
the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi  (1623  m.)  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  frontier,  whilst  a  branch  from  Bulawayo  runs  via 
Salisbury  to  Beira.  2037  m.  from  Cape  Town.  From  Fourteen 
Streams,  a  station  47  m.  north  of  Kimberley,  a  line  goes  via 
Klerksdorp  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  tUs  being  the  most 
direct  route  between  Cape  Town  and  the  TransvaaL  (Distaz»e 
from  Cape  Town  to  Johannesburg,  955  m.) 

The  Midland  system  starts  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  main 
line  runs  by  Cradock  and  Naauwpoort  to  Norval's  Pont  on  the 
Orange  river,  whence  it  is  continued  through  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  by  Bloemfontcin  to  Johannesburg 
(7x4  m.  from  Port  Elizabeth)  and  Pretoria  (741  m.).  From 
Kroonstad,astationmidwaybetwecnBlocmfontcin  and  Johannes- 
burg, a  railway,  opened  in  1906,  goes  via  Ladysmith  to  Durban, 
and  provides  the  shortest  railway  roiite  between  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Natal.  From  Port  Elizabeth  a  second  line 
(186  m.)  runs  by  Uitenhagc  and  Graaff  Reinet,  rejoining;  the 
main  line  at  Rosmead,  from  which  a  jimction  line  (S^  m.)  ruta 
eastwards,  connecting  with  the  Eastern  system  at  Stormbcrg. 
From  Naauwpoort  another  junction  line  (69  m.)  runs  north-west, 
connecting  the  Midland  with  the  Western  system  at  De  Aar, 
and  affords  an  alternative  route  to  that  via  Kimberley  from 
Cape  Town  to  the  TransvaaL  (Distance  from  Cape  Town  to 
Johannesburg  via  Naauwpoort,  10x2  m.) 

The  Eastern  system  starts  from  East  London,  and  the  principal 
line  runs  to  Springfontein  (3x4  m.)  in  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
where  it  joins  the  line  to  Bloemfontcin  and  the  TransvaaL 
(Distance  from  East  London  to  Johannesburg,  665  m.)  From 
Albert  junction  (246  m.  from  East  London)  a  branch,  originally 
the  main  line,  goes  east  to  AUwal  North  (280  m.). 

The  west  to  east  connexion  is  made  by  a  series  of  railways 
running  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the  coast.  Starting 
from  Worcester,  109  m.  from  Cape  Town  on  the  western  main 
line  a  railway  runs  to  Mossel  Bay  via  Sw6llendam  and  Riveis- 
dale.  From  Mossel  Bay  another  line  runs  by  George,  Oudt- 
shoom  and  Willpwmore  to  KUpplaat,  a  station  on  the  line  from 
Graaff  Reinet  to  Port  Elizabeth.  (Distance  from  Cape  Town 
666  m.)  From  Somerset  East  a  line  (X64  m.)  goes  via  King 
William's  Town  to  Blaney  junction  on  the  eastern  main  line 
and  31  m.  from  East  London.  The  Somerset  East  line  crosses, 
at  Cookhouse  station,  the  Midland  main  line  from  Port  Elizabeth 
to  the  north,  and  by  this  route  the  distance  between  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London  is  307  m.  Before  the  completion  in  1905  of 
the  Somerset  East-King  William's  Town  line,  the  nearest  railway 
connexion  between  the  two  seaports  was  via  Rosmead  and 
Stormberg  junction — a  distance  of  547  m.  From  Sterkstioom 
junction  on  the  eastern  main  Une  a  branch  railway  goes  through 
the  Transkei  to  connect  at  Riverside,  the  frontier  station,  with 
the  Natal  railways.  It  runs  via  the  Indwe  ooal-mines  (66  m. 
from  Sterkstroom),  Madear  (X73  m.)  and  Kokstad.  From 
Kokstad  to  Durban  is  232  m.  The  eastern  system  b  also 
coimected  with  the  Transkei  by  another  railway.  FromAmabde, 
a  station  51  m.  from  East  London,  a  line  goes  east  to  Umtata 
(x8o  m.  distant).  Thence  the  line  is  continued  to  Port  St  Johns 
(307  m.  from  East  London),  whence  another  line  242  m.  long 
goes  to  Kokstad. 

Besides  the  main  lines  there  are  many  smaller  lines.  Thus  all 
the  towns  within  a  50  m.  radius  of  Cape  Town  are  linked 
to  it  by  railway.  Longer  branches  run  from  the  capital  S.E. 
to  Caledon  (87  m.)  and  N.W.  via  Malmesbury  (47  m.),  and 
Piquetberg  (X07  m.)  to  Graaf  Water  (176  m.).  A  line  nms  N.W. 
across  the  veld  from  Hutchinson  on  the  western  main  line  via 
Victoria  West  to  Carnarvon  (86  m.).  From  De  Aar  junction, 
a  line  (x  x x  m.)  goes  N.W.  via  Britstown  to  Prieska  on  the  Orange 
river.  From  Port  Elizabeth  a  line  (3  5  m.)  runs  east  to  Grahams- 
town,  whence  another  line  (43  m.)  goes  south-east  to  Port 
Alfred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie  river.  Another  line  (179  m.) 
on  a  two-foot  gauge  runs  N.W.  from  Port  Elizabeth  via  Humans* 
dorp  to  Avontuur. 

A  line,  unconnected  with  any  other  in  the  colony,  nms  from 
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Port  Nofloth  on  the  west  coast  to  the  O'okiep  copper  mines 
{92  m.}.   It  has  a  gauge  of  a  ft  6  in. 

Tlie  railways  going  north  have  to  cross,  within  a  comparatively 
sluat  distance  of  the  coast,  the  mountains  which  lead  to  the 
KuToo.  The  steepest  gradient  is  on  the  western  main  line. 
Having  entered  the  hilly  district  at  Tulbagh  Road,  where  the 
rajlwiy  ascends  500  ft.  in  9  m.,  the  Hex  River  Pass  is  reached 
sooa  after  leaving  Worcester,  794  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the 
next  36  m.  the  line  rises  3400  ft,  over  20  m.  of  that  distance 
being  at  gradients  of  i  in  40  to.x  in  45.  The  eastern  line  is  the 
most  contimiously  steep  in  the  colony.  In  the  first  18  m.  from 
East  London  the  railway  rises  1000  ft;  at  Kd  Road,  46  m. 
(rom  its  starting-point,  it  has  reached  an  altitude  of  2333  ft, 
&t  Cathcart  (109  m.)  it  is  3906  ft  above  the  sea,  and  at  Cypher- 
gat,  where  it  pierces  the  Stormberg,  304  m.  from  East  London, 
tk  rails  are  5450  ft  above  the  sea.  From  Sterkstroom  to 
Cypfaergat,  15  m.,  the  line  rises  1044  ft.  The  highest  railway 
station  in  the  colony  is  Krom  Hooghte,  5543  ft.,  in  the  Zuurberg, 
on  the  branch  line  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  systems. 
Tbe  apital  expended  on  government  raOways  to  the  end  of 
190S  was  £29,973,024,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  £10,034.  The 
Srofis  earnings  in  1905  were  £4>047iO<i5  (&>  compared  with 
£3.390,093  in  1895) ;  the  expenses  £3,076,920  (as  compared  with 
£1,396,013  in  1895).  Passengers  conveyed  in  1905  numbered 
20,611,384,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  1,836,946  (of  2000  lb). 

P9sU  end  Tdegrapks. — Direct  telegraphic  commimication 
between  London  and  Cape  Town  was  established  on  Christmas 
day  1879.  Cables  connect  the  colony  with  Europe  (i)  via 
Loenda  and  Bathurst,  (2)  via  St  Helena,  Ascension  and 
St  Vincent;  with  Europe  and  Asia  (3)  via  Natal,  Zanzibar 
and  Aden,  and  with  Australia  (4)  via  Natal,  Mauritius  and 

An  overland  telegraph  wire  connects  Cape  Town  and  Ujiji, 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  via  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Other 
fines  connect  Cape  Town  with  all  other  South  African  states, 
while  vithin  the  colony  there  is  a  complete  system  of  telegraphic 
comfflunication,  over  8000  m.  of  lines  being  open  in  1906.. 
The  teIq)hone  service  is  largely  developed  in  the  chief  towns. 
The  tel^r^h  lines  are  owned  and  have  been  almost  entirely 
boOt,  at  a  cost  up  to  1906  of  £865,670,  by  the  government, 
which  i&  1873  took  over  the  then  existing  lines  (781  m.}. 

The  postal  service,,is  well  organized,  and  to  places  beyond  the 
rodi  of  the  railway  there  is  a  service  of  mail  carts,  and  in  parts 
of  Gordonia  (Bechuanaland)  camels  are  used  to  carry  the  mails. 
Since  1890  a  yearly  average  of  over  50,000,000  has  passed 
through  the  post    Of  these  about  fou^-fif  ths  are  letters. 

CfftutitMtwn  and  dnemment, — Under  the  constitution  estab- 
lished in  1872  Cape  Colony  enjoyed  self-government  The  legis- 
lature oonsbted  of  two  chambers,  a  Legislative  Council  and  a 
Hoose  of  Assembly.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  or 
l^>per  House  represent^  the  provinces  into  which  the  colony 
was  divided  and  were  elected  for  seven  years;  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  a  much  more  numerous  body,  elected  for 
fire  years,  rqiresented  the  towns  and  divisions  of  the  provinces. 
At  the  bead  of  the  executive  was  a  governor  aiq>ointed  by  the 
crown.  By  the  South  Africa  Act  1909  this  constitution  was 
abolbhed  as  from  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  191a  Cape  Colony  entered  the  Union  as  an  original  province, 
beii^  represented  in  the  Union  parliament  by  eight  members  in 
the  Senate  and  fifty-one  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  qualifi- 
tations  of  voters  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  are  the  same  as  those  existing  in  Cape  Colony -at  the 
cstablislunent  of  the  Union,  and  are  as  follows.* — ^Voters  must 
be  born  or  naturalized  British  subjects  residing  in  the  Cape 
province  at  least  twelve  months,  must  be  mala  aged  21  (no 
(Bstinction  being  made  as  to  race  or  colour),  must  be  in  possession 
of  {Moperty  worth  £75,  or  in  receipt  of  salary  or  wages  of  not  less 
^^  £5oa  year.  No  one  not  an  elector  in  1892  can  be  registered 
tt  a  voter  unless  be  can  sign  his  name  and  write  his  address  and 
<>i^ation.  A  share  in  tribal  occupancy  does  not  qualify  for  a 
^te.  A  voter  of  non-European  descent  is  not  qualified  for 
dectjoo  to  parliament  (see  further  Souib  Atuca).     The  number 


of  regbtered  electors  in  1907  was  152,135,  of  whom  over  20,000 
were  non-Europeans. 

For  provincial  purposes  there  is  a  provincial  council  consisting 
of  the  same  number  of  members  as  are  elected  by  the  province 
to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  qualifications  of  voters  for  the 
council  are  the  same  as  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  All  voters, 
European  and  non-European,  are  eligible  for  seats  on  the 
council,  but  any  councillor  who  becomes  a  member  of  parliament 
thereupon  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  provincial  council. 
The  council  passes  ordinances  dealing  with  direct  taxation 
within  the  province  for  purely  local  purposes,  and  generally 
controls  aU  matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private  nature  in  the 
province.  The  coimdl  was  also  given,  for  five  years  following 
the  establishment  of  the  Union,  control  of  elementary  education. 
All  ordinances  passed  by  the  council  must  have  the  sanction  of 
the  Union  government  before  coming  into  fofce.  The  council 
is  elected  for  three  years  and  is  not  subject  to  dissolution  save 
by  effluxion  of  time.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  an  official 
appointed  by  the  Union  government  and  styled  administrator 
of  the  province.  The  administrator  holds  his  post  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  committee  consist- 
ing of  four  persons  elected  by  the  provincial  council  but  not 
necessarily  members  of  that  body. 

To  the  provincial  council  is  entrusted  the  oversight  of  the 
divisional  and  municipal  councils  of  the  province,  but  the  powers 
of  such  subordinate  bodies  can  also  be  varied  or  withdrawn 
by  the  Union  parliament  acting  directly.  Divisional  coundls, 
which  are  elected  triennially,  were  established  in  1855.  In 
X908  they  nimibercd  eighty-one.  The  councils  are  presided 
over  by  a  dvil  commissioner  who  is  alsa  usually  resident 
magistrate.  They  have  to  maintain  all  roads  in  the  division; 
can  nominate  field  comets  (magistrates);  may  borrow  money 
on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  public  works;  and  return 
three  members  yearly  to  the  district  licensing  court  Their 
receipts  in  1908  were  £269,000;  their  expenditure  in  the  same 
period  was  £283,000.  The  electors  to  the  divisional  councils  are 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  immovable  property.  Members  of 
the  coundls  must  be  repstered  voters  and  owners  of  immovable 
property  in  the  division  valued  at  not  less  than  £500. 

Munidpalities  at  the  Cape  date  from  1836,  and  are  now^  for 
the  most  part,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Munidpal 
Act  of  1882.  Certain  munidpalities  have,  however,  obtained 
special  acts  for  their  governance.  In  1907  there  were  1x9 
munidpalities  in  the  province.  Under  the  act  of  1882  the 
munidpalities  were  given  power  to  levy  annually  an  owner's 
rate  assessed  upon  the  capital  value  of  rateable  property,  and 
a  tenant's  rate  assessed  upon  the  annual  value  of  such  property. 
No  rate  may  exceed  2d.  in  the  £  on  the  capital  value  or  8d.  in 
the  £  on  the  annual  value.  The  receipts  of  the  munidpalities 
in  X907  amounted  to  £1,430,000.  During  the  same  period 
the  expenditure  amoimted  to  £1,539,000. 

Law  and  Justice. — ^The  basis  of  the  judicial  system  is  the 
Roman-Dutch  law,  which  has  been,  however,  modified  by 
legishition  of  the  Cape  parliament.  In  each  division  of  the 
province  there  is  a  resident  magistrate  with  primary  jurisdiction 
in  dvil  and  criminal  matters.  The  South  Africa  Act  1909 
created  a  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  sits  at  Cape  Town,  becoming  a 
provincial  division  of  the  new  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a 
judge-president  The  two  other  superior  courts  of  Cape  Colony, 
namely  the  eastern  districts  court  which  sits  at  Graham's 
Town,  and  the  high  court  of  Griqualand  which  sits  at  Kimberlcy, 
became  local  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa. 
Each  of  these  courts  consists  of  a  judge-president  and  two 
puisne  judges.  The  provincial  and  local  courts,  besides  their 
original  powers,  have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  in  which  the 
government  of  the  Union  is  a  party  and  in  all  matters  in  which 
the  validity  of  any  provincial  ordinance  shall  come  into 
question.  From  the  decisions  of  these  courts  appeals  may 
be  made  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
judges  of  the  divisional  courts  go  on  circuit  twice  a  year. 
In  addition*  since  1888  a  special  court  has  been  held  at 
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Klmberley  for  trying  cases  rdating  to  illicit  diamond 
buying  ("  I.D.B.").  This  court  consists  of  two  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  and  one  other  member,  hitherto  the  civil  com- 
missioner or  the  resident  magistrate  of  Kimberley.  The  Trans- 
keian  territories,  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eastern 
district  court,  are  subject  to  a  Native  Territories  Penal  Code, 
which  came  into  force  in  1887.  Besides  the  usual  magistrates 
in  these  territories,  there  is  a  chief  magistrate,  resident  at  Cape 
Town,  with  two  assistants  in  the  territories. 

Religion. — Up  to  the  year  1876  government  provided  an 
annual  grant  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  which  was  divided 
among  the  various  chvurches,  Congregationalists  alone  declining 
to  receive  state  aid.  From  that  date,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Voluntary  Act  of  1875,  grants  were  only  con- 
tinued to  the  then  holders  of  office.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  commimity.  Next  in 
number  of  adherents  among  the  white  community  come  the 
Anglicans — Cape  Colony  forming  part  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa.  In  1 847  a  bishop  of  Cape  Town  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  this  churdi,  whose  diocese  extended  not  only  over  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  but  also  over  the  island  of  St  Helena.  Later, 
however,  separate  bishops  were  appointed  for  the  eastern 
province  (with  the  seat  at  Graham's  Town)  and  for  Natal. 
Subsequently  another  bishopric,  St  John's,  Kaffraria,  was  created 
and  this  Cape  Town  diocesan  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishop. 
Of  other  Protestant  bodies  the  Methodists  outnumber  the 
Anglicans,  eight-ninths  of  their  members  being  coloured  people. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  bishops  in  Cape  Town  and  Graham's 
Town,  but  are  comparatively  few.  There  are,  besides,  several 
foreign  missions  in  the  colony,  the  most  important  being  the 
Moravian,  London  and  Rhenish  missionary  societies.  The 
Moravians  have  been  established  since  1732. 

The  following  figures  are  extracted  from  the  census  returns 
of  x904>-^Protestants,  1,305,453;  Roman  Catholics,  38,1x8; 
Jews,  19,537;  Mahommedans,  32,623;  other  sects,  4297;  "no 
religion^"  1,016,355.  In  this  last  category  are  placed  the  pagan 
natives.  The  figures  for  the  chief  Protestant  sects  were: — 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  399,487;  Gereformeerde  Kerk,.6209; 
Lutherans,  80,902;  Anglicans,  281,433;  Presbyterians,  88,660; 
Congregationalists,  1x2,202;  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists, 
290,264;  Baptists,  14,105.  Of  the  Hottentots  77%,  of  the 
Fingoes  50%,  of  the  mixed  races  89%,  and  of  the  KiiffiiB  and 
Bechuanas  26%  were  returned  as  Christians. 

Education.-r-Thci-e  is  a  state  system  of  primary  education 
controlled  by  a  superintendent-general  of  education  and  the 
education  department  which  administers  the  parliamentary 
grants.  As  early  as  1839  a  scheme  of  public  schools,  drawn  up 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  came  into  operation, 
and  was  continued  until  1865,  when  a  more  comprehensive 
scheme  was  adopted.  In  1905  an  act  was  passed  dividing  the 
colony  into  school  districts  under  the  control  of  popularly  elected 
school  boards,  which  were  established  during  1 905-1906.  These 
boards  levy,  through  municipal  or  diviaonal  councils,  a  rate 
for  school  purposes  and  supervise  aU  public  and  poor  schools. 
The  schools  aif  divided  into  public  undenominational  elementary 
schools;  day  schools  and  industrial  institutions  for  the  natives; 
mission  schools  to  which  government  aid  for  secular  instruction 
b  granted;  private  farm  schools,  district  boarding  schools, 
training  schools  for  teachers,  industrial  schools  for  poor  Ivhites, 
&c.  In  1905  2930  primary  schools  of  various  dsaaes  were  open. 
Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  at  the  1904  census  95%  of 
the  white  population  over  fourteen  years  old  could  read  and  write. 
In  the  same  year  186,000  natives  could  read  and  write,  and 
53,000  could  read  but  not  write.  There  are  also  numbers  of 
private  schools  receiving  no  government  aid.  These  include 
schools  maintained  by  the  German  commuxuty,  m  which  the 
.medium  of  instruction  Is  German. 

The  university  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  modelled  on  that  of 
London,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
colony.  It  arose  out  of  and  superseded  the  board  of  public 
esamincxs  (which  had  been  constituted  in  1358)^  was  established 


in  1874  and  was  granted  a  royal  charter  in  1877.  It  is  governed 
by  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor  (who  is  chairman  of  the 
university  council)  and  a  council  consisting  (X909)  of  38  members, 
including  representatives  of  Natal.  The  uiuversity  is  empowered 
to  grant  degrees  ranking  equally  with  those  of  any  university  in 
Great  Britain.  Originally  only  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D„  M.B., 
and  M.D.  degrees  were  conferred,  but  degrees  in  literature, 
science  and  music  and  (in  X908)  in  divinity  were  added.  The 
niunber  of  students  who  coatriculated  rose  from  34  in  1875 
to  1x8  in  1885,  242  in  1895  and  539  in  X905.  The  examioi- 
tions  are  open  to  candidates  irrespective  oi  where  they 
have  studied,  but  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  grants 
are  paid  to  seven  collegies  that  specially  devote  themselves 
to  preparing  students  for  the  graduation  courses.  These 
are  the  South  African  College  at  Cape  Town  (founded  ia 
X829),  the  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbo^ch,  the  Diocesan 
College  at  Rondebosch,  Rhodes  University  College,  Graham's 
Town,  Gill  College  at  Somerset  East,  the  School  of  Mines 
at  Kimberley  and  the  Huguenot  Ladies'  College  at  Welling- 
ton. Several  denominational  colleges,  xecdvixig  no  govern- 
ment aid,,  do  the  same  work  in  a  greater  or  kss  degree,  the 
best  known  being  St  Aidan's  (Roman  Catholic)  College  and 
Kingswood  (Wesleyan)  College,  both  at  Graham's  Town. 
Graaff  Reinet  College,  Dale  College,  King  William's  Town,  and 
the  Grey  Institute,  Port  Elizabeth,  occupy  the  place  of  hi^ 
schools  under  the  education  department.  The  Theological 
Seminary  at  Stellenbosch  prepares  theological  students  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Dutch  Church.  At  Cape  Town  is  a  Royal  Observa- 
tory, founded  in  1829,  one  of  the  most  important  ixatitutifms  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  under  the  oontixd  of  a  royal  astro- 
nomer and  its  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  British  admiralty. 

Defence. — ^The  Cape  peninsida  is  fortified  with  a  view  to 
repelling  attacks  from  the  sea.  Simon's  Town,  which  b  on  the 
east  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  headquartos  of  the  C^)e  and 
We^t  Coast  naval  squadron.  It  is  stron^y  fortified,  as  is  also 
Table  Bay.  Port  Elizabeth  is  likewise  fortified  agsdnst  naval 
attack.  A  strong  garrison  of  the  British  army  is  stationed  in  the 
colony,  with  headquarters  at  Cape  Towxl  The  cost  of  this 
garrison  is  borne  by  the  imperial  goverxunent.  For  purposes  of 
local  defence  a  force  named  the  Frontier  Armed  and  Mounted 
Police  was  organized  in  1853,  and  a  permanent  colonial  force  has 
been  maintained  since  that  date.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen  and  is  about  700  strong.  Its  oniinary  duty 
is  to  preserve  order  in  the  Transkeian  territories.  The  Cape 
Mounted  Police,  over  1600  strong,  are  also  availaUe  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony  and  are  fuUy  armed^  There  are  numerous 
volimteer  corps,  which  receive  a  capitation  grant  from  the  govern- 
ment. By  a  law  passed  in  1878  every  able-bodied  man  between 
eighteen  and  fifty  is  liable  to  military  service  without  as  well  as 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  There  b  also  a  volunteer  naval  force. 

Revenue,  Debt,  frc. — ^The  foUowiiag  table  shows  the  total  receipts 
(including  loans)  and  payments  (including  that  under  Loan  Acts) 
of  the  colony  in  various  finanrial  years,  from  1880  to  1905:-* 


Year,  ending 
30th  June. 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Loans 

Payments. 

(included  in  total). 

1880 

£3.55 

S.60X 

£3.742.»5 

X885 

£3.814.947 

£496,795 

4,311.832 

1890 

5.571.907 

1.141,857 

5.327496 

1895 

5.4«6.6ix 

26441 

5.388.157 

X900 

6,565.752 
13.856.247 

"8,376 

7.773.»30 
10.914.784 

1905 

5.3x4,990 

The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  £43,109, 561  on  the  31st  of 
December  1905,  including  sums  raised  for  corporate  bodies, 
harboui'  boards,  &c.,  but  guaranteed  in  the  general  revenue. 
The  greater  part  of  the  loans  were  issued  at  3I  or  4%  interest 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  raised  have  been  spent  on  railwa)^, 
harbours,  irrigation  and  other  public  works.  The  value  of 
assessed  property  for  divisioiud  coimdl  purposes  was  returned  in 
X905  at  £87,078,368.  The  total  revenue  of  the  divisional  councils 
iacicaaed  from  £160,558  in  1901  to  £273,543  in  1905,  and  the 
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cxpcsditiiie  from  £170,892  in  1901  to  £243,241  in  1905.  The 
xtcdpls  from  mrmicipal  rates  and  taxes  rose  from  £520,587  in 
X901  to  £700,103  in  X905;  the  total  municipal  receipts  in  the 
same  period  from  £978,867  to  £1,752,105.  At  the  end  of  1965 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  municipalities  was  £5,775,430,  and 
the  value  of  assessed  property  within  the  municipal  bounds 

£53,948,234- 

B<Mis.—Tbc  following  table  {^ves  statistics  of  the  banks  under 
tmst  laws:— 


3» 
Dcoenber* 

Including  Head  Offices. 

Circulation, 
Colony  only. 

Assets  and 

Liabilities, 

Colony  only. 

Capital 
Subscribed. 

Capital 
Paid  up. 

Reserve. 

1890 

«895 
1900 

1905 

£5.780,610 
7,189,090 

12, 166,800 
11,510,900 

£1.558.612 
2,382,003 
6,508,308 
4456,925 

£850,489 

1,008,837 
1,810,621 
2,948,428 

£740,210 
612,266 

1.361.637 
x.065,251 

£9.221,661 
11,864,152 

20,537.343 
20,749.988 

Standard  Time,  Money,  Weights  and  Measures. — Since  1903  a 
staadard  time  has  been  adopt«l  throughout  South  Africa,  being 
that  of  30*  or  two  hours  cast  of  Gremwich.  In  other  words 
noon  in  South  Africa  corresponds  to  lo.o  A.11.  in  London.  The 
actttsl  difference  between  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Cape 
Tovn  is  one  hout  fourteen  minutes.  The  monetary  system  is 
tiut  of  Great  Britain  and  the  coins  in  circulation  are  exclusively 
British.  Though  all  the  standard  weights  and  measures  are 
British,  the  following  old  Dutch  measures  are  still  used: — 
Liqitid  Measure:  Leaguer » about  128  imperial  gallons;  half 
aumsis)  imperial  gallons;  anker  =71  imperial  gallons.  Cap- 
edty:  Moid » 3  bushels.  The  general  surface  measure  is  the  old 
Amsterdam  Morgen,  reckoned  equal  to  ^'11654  acres;  1000 
Cape  lineal  feet  are  equal  to  1033  British  imperial  feet.  The  Cape 
t(»i  is  2000  n>. 

The  Press, — ^The  first  newspaper  of  the  colony,  written  in 
Datch  and  English^  was  published  in  1824,  and  its  appearance 
maiied  an  era  not  only  in  the  literary  but  in  the  political 
history  of  the  colony,  since  it  drew  to  a  crisis  the  disputes  which 
liad  arisen  between  the  colonists  and  the  governor,  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  who  had  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
convening  or  attending  public  meetings.  Its  criticisms  on 
pobJic  afiairs  soon  led  to  its  suppresuon  by  the  governor,  and  a 
oeiDorial  from  the  colonists  to  the  king  petitioning  for  a  free 
press  was  the  result.  This  boon  was  secured  to  the  colony  in  x8  28, 
and  the  press  soon  became  a  powerful  agent,  characterized  by 
public  qririt  and  literary  ability.  In  politics  the  newspapers  are 
di>-kled,  principally  on  xacial  lines,  appealing  either  to  the 
British  or  the  Dutch  section  of  the  community,  rarely  to  both 
sides.  There  are  about,  one  hundred  newspapers  in  English  or 
Dutch  published  in  the  colony. 

The  chief  papers  are  the  Capt  Times,  Cape  Argus^  South 
African  Sews  (Bond),  both  daOy  and  weekly;  the  Diamond 
fidis  Advertiser  (Kimberley)  and  the  Eastern  Province  Herald 
(Port  Elizabeth).  Ons  Land  and  Het  Dagblad  are  Dutch  papers 
published  at  Cape  Town.  (F.  R.  C.) 

HXSTOSY 

Difcetery  and  Settlement. — Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  Portuguese 
ttrigator,  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1488,  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497  sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  South 
Africa  on  his  way  to  India.  The  Portuguese,  attracted  by  the 
■idtts  of  the  East,  made  no  permanent  settlement  at  the  Cape. 
Bat  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power, 
established  themselves  in  the  East,  early  saw  the  importance  of 
^  place  as  a  station  where  their  vesseb  might  take  in  water  and 
pcovokms^  They  did  not,  however,  establish  any  post  at  the 
Cape  until  1652,  when  a  small  garrison  under  Jan  van  Riebeek 
^^  seat  there  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Riebeek 
^^Asd  at  Table  Bay  and  founded  Cape  Town.  In  167 1  the  first 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Hottentots  beyond  the  iimits  of  the 
^n  bailt  by  Riebeek  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Colony  proper. 
Tb  earliest  colcmists  were  for  the  most  part  people  of  low  station 
or  iiKliffennt  character,  but  as  the  result  of  the  investigations 


of  a  commissioner  sent  cmt  in  1685  a'better  class  of  immigrants 
was  introduced.  About  1686  the  European  population  was 
increased  by  a  number  of  the  French  refugees  who  left  their 
country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Tlie  influence 
of  this  small  bcxiy  of  immigrants  on  the  chara(:ter  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  was  markecL  The  Huguenots,  however,  owing  to  the 
policy  of  the  Company,  which  in  1701  directed  that  Dutch  only 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  ceased  by  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century  to  be  a  distinct  body,  and  the  knowledge  of  French 

disappeared.  Advancing  north  and 
east  from  their  base  at  Cape  Town 
the  (X}lonists  gradually  acquired — 
partly  by  so-called  contracts,  partly 
by  force — all  the  land  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, large  numbers  of  whom  they 
slew.  Besides  thosQ  who  died  in 
warfare,  whole  tribes,  of  Hottentots 
were  destroyed  by  epidemic^  of 
smallpox  in  1713  and  in  1755.  Straggling(  remnants  stiU  main- 
tained their  independence,  but  the  mass  of  the  Hottentots  took 
service  with  the  colonists  as  herdsmen,  while  others  became 
hangers-on  about  the  company's  posts  and  grazing-farms  or 
roamed  about  the  country.  .In  x  787  the  Dutch  government  passed 
a  law  subjecting  these  wanderers  to  certain  restrictions.  The 
e£fect  of  this  law  was  to  place  the  Hottentots  in  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  farmers,  or  to  compel  them  to  migrate 
northwaird  beyond  the  colonial  border.  Those  who  chose  the 
latter  alternative  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  their  old  foes, 
the  Btishmen,  who  were  widdy  spread  over  the  plains  from  the 
Nieuwvdd  and  Sneeuwberg  mountains  to  the  Orange  river. 
The  colonists  also,  pressing  forward  to  those  territories,  came  in 
contact  with  these  Ishmaelites — the  farmers'  cattle  and  sheep, 
guarded  cmly  by  a  Hottentot  herdsman,  offering  the  strongest 
temptation  to  the  Bushman.  Reprisals  followed;  and  the 
position  became  so  deq>erate  that  the  extermination  of  the 
Bushmen  appeared  to'  the  government  the  only  safe  alternative. 
"  Commandoes  "  or  war-bands  were  sent  out  against  them,  and 
they  were  htmted  down  like  wild  beasts.  Within  a  period  of  six 
years,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  30(x>  were  either  killed  or  captured. 
Out  of  the  organization  of  these  commandoes,  with  their  field- 
commandants  and  field-comets,  has  grown  the  common  system 
of  local  government  in  the  Dutch-settled  districts  of  South  Africa. 
It  was  not  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  nor  to  the  hard 
struggle  with  nature  necessary  to  make  agriculture  profitable 
on  Karroo  or  veld,  that  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  colonists 
was  due,  so  much  as  to  the  narrow  and  tyrannical  policy  adopted 
by  the  East  India  Company,  vrhich.  closed  the  colony  against  free 
immigration,  kept  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  its  own  hands, 
combined  the  administrative,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in 
one  body,  prescribed  to  the  farmers  the  nature  of  the  crops  they 
were  to  grow,  demanded  from  them  a  large  part  of  their  produce, 
and  harassed  them  with  other  exactions  tending  to  discoiurage 
industry  and  enterprise.  (See  further  Soctth  AmcA,  where 
the  methods  and  results  of  Dutch  colonial  government  are 
considered  in  their  broader  aspects.)  To  this  mischievous  policy 
is  ascribed  that  dislike  to  orderly  government,  and  that  desire 
to  escape  from  its  control,  which  characterized  for  many  genera- 
tions the  "  boer  "  or  farmer  class  of  Dutch  settlers — qualities 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  Dutch  hi  their 
native  country.  It  was  largely  to  escape  oppression  that  the 
farmers  trekked  farther  and  farther  from  the  seat  of  government. 
The  company,  to  ccmtrol  the  emigrants,  established  a  magistracy 
at  Swellendam  in  1745  and  another  at  Graaff  Reinet  in  1786. 
The  Gamtoos  river  had  been  declared,  c^  1740,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  soon  passed.  In  1 780,  however, 
the  Dutch,  to  avoid  collision  with  the  warlike  Kai&x  tribes 
advancing  south  and  west  from  east  central  Africa,  agreed  with 
them  to  make  the  Great  Fish  river  the  common  boundary.  In 
1795  the  heavily  taxed  burghers  of  the  frontier  districts,  who 
were  afforded  no  protection  against  the  Kaflirs,  expdlcd  the 
officials  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  set  up  independent 
governments  at  Swellendam  and  Graaff  Reinet .  In  the  same 
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year,  Holland  having  fallen  under  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France,  a  British  force  under  General  Sir  James  Craig  was  sent 
to  Cape  Town  to  secure  the  colony  for  the  prince  of  Orange — ^a 
refugee  in  England — against  the  French.  The  governor  of  Cape 
Town  at  first  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  from  the  prince, 
but  on  the  British  proceedhig  to  take  forcible  possession  he 
capitulated.^  His  action  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hottentots,  deserting  their  former  masters,  flocked  to  the  British 
standard.  The  burghers  of  Graaff  Reinet  did  not  surrender  until 
a  force  had  been  sent  against  them,  while  in  1799  and  again  in 
I  Sox  they  ros^  in  revolt  In  February  1803,  as  a  result  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  the  colony  was  handed  over  to  the  Batavian 
Republic,  which  introduced  many  needful  reforms,  as  had  the 
British  during  their  eight  years'  rule.  (One  of  the  first  acts  of 
General  Craig  had  been  to  abolish  torture  in  the  administration 
of  justice.)  War  having  again  broken  out,  a  British  force  was 
once  more  sent  to  the  Cape.  After  an  engagement  (Jan.  x8o6) 
on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  the  Dutch  garrison  of  Cape  Castle  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  in  18x4  the 
colony  was  ceded  outright  by  Holland  to  the  British  crowxL 
At  that  time  the  colony  extended  to  the  line  of  mountains  guard- 
ing the  vast  central  plateau,  then  called  Bushmansland,  and  had 
an  area  of  about  1 30,000  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  some  60,000, 
of  whom  37,000  were  whites,  17,000  free  Hottentots  and  the  rest 
slaves.  These  slaves  were  mostly  imported  negroes  and  Malays. 
Their  introduction  was  the  chief  cause  leading  the  white  settlers 
to  despise  manual  labour. 

The  First  and  Second  Kaffir  Wars.—Ai  the  time  of  the 
cession  to  Great  Britain  the  first  of  several  wars  with  the  Kaffirs 
had  been  fought.  (The  numerous  minor  conflicts  which  since 
1 789  had  taken  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  Kaffirs — the 
latter  sometimes  aided  by  Hottentot  allies — are  not  reckoned 
in  the  usual  enumeration  of  the  Kaffir  wars.)*  The  Kaffirs,  who 
had  crossed  the  colonial  frontier,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
district  between  the  Sunday  and  Great  Fish  rivers  known  as 
the  Zuurveld,  which  became  a  sort  of  neutral  ground.  For  some 
time  previous  to  181  x  the  Kaffirs,  however,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  neutral  ground  and  committed  depredations  on  the 
colonists.  In  order  to  expel  them  from  the  Zuurveld,  Colonel 
John  Graham  took  the  field  with  a  mixed  force  in  December  18x1, 
and  in  the  ei^d  the  Kaffirs  were  driven  beyond  the  Fish  river. 
On  the  site  of  Colonel  Graham's  headquarters  arose  the  town 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1817  further  trouble  arose  with  the 
Kaffirs,  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  being  an  attempt  by  the 
colonial  authorities  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  some  stolen 
cattle.  Routed  in  x8x8  the  Kaffirs  rallied,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  tS  X  9  poured  into  the  colony  in  vast  hordes.  Led  by  a  prophet- 
chief  named  Makana,  they  attacked  Graham's  Town  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  then  held  by  a  handful  of  white  troops.  Help 
arrived  in  time  and  the  enemy  were  beaten  back.  It  was  then 
arranged  that  the  land  between  the  Fish  and  Keiskamma  rivers 
should  be  neutral  territory. 

The  British  SeUUrs  of  jSio.—Tbe  war  of  X8X7-X9  led  to  the 
first  introduction  of  English  settlers  on  a  considerable  scale, 
an  event  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences.  The  then 
governor.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  whose  treaty  arrangements 
with  the  Kaffir  chiefs  had  proved  unfortunate,  desired  to  erect 
a  barrier  against  the  Kaffirs  by  settling  white  colonists  in  the 
border  district.  In  1820,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Charles,  parlia- 
ment voted  £50,000  to  promote  emigration  to  the  Cape,  and 
4000  British  were  sent  ouL  Tlxese  people  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  Albany  settlement,  founding  Port  Elizabeth  and 
making  Graham's  Town  their  headquarters.  Intended  primarily 
as  a  measure  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  frontier,  and  regarded  by 
the  British  government  chiefly  as  a  better  means  of  affording  a 
livelihood  to  a  few  thousands  of  the  surplus  population,  this 
emigifition  scheme  accomplished  a  far  greater  work  than  its 
authors  contemplated.  The  new  settlers,  drawn  from  every  part 
of  the  British.  Isles  and  from  almost  every  grade  of  society, 

*  It  is  stated  that  Colonel  R.J.  Gordon  (the  explorer  of  the  Orange 
river),  who  commanded  the  Dutch  force*  at  the  Cape,  chagrined 
by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  British,  committed  suidde. 


retained,  and  their  descendants  retain,  strong  sympathy  with 
their  native  land.  In  course  of  time  they  formed  a  vahiable 
counterpoise  to  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  they  now  constitute  the 
most  progressive  element  in  the  colony.  The  advent  of  these 
immigrants  was  also  the  means  of  introducing  the  Engliih 
language  at  the  Cape.  In  1825,  for  the  first  time,  ordinances 
were  issued  in  English,  and  in  1827  its  use  was  extended  to 
the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings.  Dutch  was  not,  however, 
ousted,  the  colonists  beooming  to  a  large  extent  bilingual. 

Dislike  of  British  Rule. — Although  the  colony  was  fairly 
prosperous,  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers  were  as  dissatisiied 
with  British  rule  as  they  had  been  with  that  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  though  their  ground  of  complaint  was  not  the 
same.  In  1792  Moravian  missions  had  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hottentots,*  and  in  1799  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society  began  work  among  both  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs.  The 
championship  of  Hottentot  grievances  by  the  missionaries  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  whcse 
views,  it  may  be  noted,  temporarily  prevailed,  for  in  x8i  2  an  or<^&- 
ance  was  issued  which  empowered  magistrates  to  bind  Hottentot 
children  as  apprentices  under  conditions  differing  little  from  that 
of  slavery.  Meantime,  however,  the  movement  for  the  aboUtioo 
of  slavery  was  gaining  strength  in  En^nd,  and  the  misstonaries 
at  length  appealed  from  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country. 
An  incident  which  occurred  in  181 5-1 8x6  did  much  to  make 
permanent  the  hostility  of  the  frontiersmen  to  the  British. 
A  farmer  named  Bezuidenhout  refused  to  obey  a  summons  issued 
on  the  complaint  of  a  Hottentot,  and  firing  on  the  party  sent  to 
arrest  him,  was  himself  killed  by  the  return  fire.  This  caused  a 
miniature  rebellion,  and  on  its  suppression  five  rin^eadets  vere 
publicly  hanged  at  the  spot — Sladxters  Nek — ^where  they  had 
sworn  to  expel  "  the  English  tyrants."  The  feeling  caused 
by  the  hanging  of  these  men  was  deepened  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  execution — ^for  the  scaffold  on  whidi  the  rebels  vftn 
simultaneously  swung,  broke  down  from  their  united  wcig^  and 
the  men  were  afterwards  hanged  one  by  one.  An  ordinance 
passed  in  1827,  abolishing  the  old  Dutch  courts  of  landrocd 
and  heemraden  (resident  magistrates  being  substituted)  and 
decreeing  that  henceforth  all  legal  proceedings  should  be  con* 
ducted  in  English;  the  granting  in  X828,  as  a  result  of  the 
representations  of  the  missionaries,  of  equal  rights  with 
whites  to  the  Hottentots  and  other  free  ccdoured  people;  the 
imposition  (X830)  of  heavy  penalties  for  harsh  treatment  of 
slaves,  and  finally  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1854,*— all 
these  things  increased  the  dislike  of  the  farmers  to  the  govemment 
Moreover,  the  inadequate  compensation  awarded  to  slave- 
owners, and  the  suspicions  engendered  by  the  method  of  payment, 
caused  much  resentment,  and  in  1835  the  trekking  of  farmers 
into  unknown  country  in  order  to  escape  from  an  imloved  govern- 
ment, which  had  characterized  the  i8th  century,  recommenced. 
Emigration  beyond  the  colonial  border  had  in  fact  been  con- 
tinuous for  X50  years,  but  it  now  took  on  larger  proportions. 

The  Third  Kaffir  War.— On  the  eastern  border  further  trouble 
arose  with  the  Kaffirs,  towards  whom  the  policy  of  the  Cape 
govemment  was  marked  by  much  vadllation.  On  the  xxth  of 
December  1834  a  chief  of  high  rank  was  killed  while  resisting 
a  commando  party.  This  set  the  whole  of  the  Kaffir  tribes 
in  a  blaze.  A  force  of  10,000  fightixig  men,  led  by  Macorno, 
a  brother  of  the  chief  who  was  killed,  swept  across  the  frontier, 
pillaged  and  burned  the  homesteads  and  murdered  all  who 
dared  to  resist  Among  the  wont  sufferers  were  a  colony  of 
freed  Hottentots  who,  in  1829,  had  been  settled  in  the  Kat 
river  valley  by  the  British  authorities.  The  fighting  power 
of  the  colony  was  scanty,  but  the  governor,  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban  (q.v.),  acted  with  promptitude,  and  all  available  forces 
were  mustered  under  Cdonel  (aftorwards  Sir  Hairy)  Smith, 
who  reached  Graham's  Town  on  the  6th  of  January  183  5,  six  da]r9 
after  news  of  the  rising  reached  Cape  Town.    The  enemy's 

•From  1737  to  1744  Gcom  Schmidt,  "The  apoatle  to  the 
Hottentots/'  had  a  mtwion  at  Gcnadendal— "  The  Vak  of  Once." 

*  Masters  were  allowed  to  keep  their  ex-«laves  as  *'  appctntices  " 
until  the  ist  of  December  1838. 
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tenitary  wis  invaded,  and  after  xune  months'  fighting  the  Kaffirs 
vere  completely  subdued,  and  a  new  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
(on  the  17th  <rf  September).  By  this  treaty  all  the  country 
as  far  as  the  river  Kei  was  acknowledged  to  be  British,  and  its 
iaittbitants  declared  British  subjects.  A  site  for  the  seat  of 
fovtniment  was  sdected  and  named  King  Wiliam's  Town. 

The  Great  Trek. — ^The  action  of  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban  was  not 
xppiKfvtd  by  the  home  government,  and  on  the  instruction  of 
Lord  Glendg,  secretary  for  the  oolom'es,  who  declared  that 
"  the  great  evil  of  the  Cape  Colony  consists  in  its  magm'tude," 
\kt  colonial  boundary  was  moved  back  to  the  Great  Fish 
river,  and  eventually  (in  1837)  Sir  Benjamin  was  dismissed  from 
oScc.  "The  Kaffirs,"  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Glenelg,  "  had 
m  ample  justification  for  war;  they  had  to  resent,  and  endeav- 
oured justly,  thoui^  impotcndy,  to  avenge  a  series  of  encroach* 
meats  "  (despatch  of  the  26th  of  December  1835).  This  attitude 
towards  the  Kaffirs  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  given  by  the 
Trek  Boers  for  leaving  Cape  Colony.  Tlie  Great  Tkek,  as  it  is 
cilled,  lasted  from  1836  to  1840,  the  trekkers,  who  numbered 
about  7000,  founding  communities  with  a  republican  form  of 
gDvemment  beyond  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  and  in  Natal, 
where  they  had  been  preceded,  however,  by  British  emigrants. 
From  this  time  Cape  Colony  ceased  to  be  tl^  only  civilized  com- 
Quiuty  in  South  Africa,  though  for  long  it  maintained  its  pre- 
donunance.  Up  to  1856  Natal  was,  in  fact,  a  dependency  of 
the  Cape  (see  South  Africa).  Considerable  trouble  was 
aused  by  the  emigrant  Boers  on  either  side  of  the  Orange 
river,  where  the  new  comers,  the  Basutos  and  other  Kaffir 
tribes,  Boshmen  and  Griquas  contended  for  mastery.  The  Cape 
govenuBcnt  endeavoured  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  natives. 
Oa  the  advice  of  the  missionaries,  who  exercised  great  influence 
intk  all  the  non-Dutch  races,  a  number  of  native  states  were 
recognized  and  subsidized  by  the  Cape  government,  with  the 
C'bject— not  realized — of  obtaining  peace  on  this  northern 
Iroaticr.  The  first  of-  these  "  Treaty  States  "  recognized  was 
that'  of  the  Griquas  of  Griqualand  West.  Others  were 
reoi^nized  in  1843  and  1844 — ^in  the  last-named  year  a  treaty 
VIS  made  with  the  Pondoes  on  the  eastern  border.  During 
thb  period  the -condition  of  affairs  on  the  eastern  frontier  was 
dqrforafaje,  the  government  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford 
protection  to  the  farmers  from  the  depredations  of  the  Kaffirs. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  cdony  was  making  progress.  Th« 
change  from  slave  to  free  labour  proved  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  fanners  in  the  western  provinces;  an  efficient  educatioxud 
system,  which  owed  its  initiation  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 
astronomer  (who  lived  in  Cape  Cdony  from  1834  to  1838), 
was  adopted;  Road  Boards  were  established  and  did  much 
good  work;  to  the  staple  industries — ^the  growing  of  wheat,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  the  making  of  wine — ^was  added  sheep- 
raismg;  and  by  2846  wool  became  the  most  valuable  export 
from  the  country.  The  creation,  in  x  83  $,  of  a  legislative  council, 
ca  which  unofficial  members  had  seats,  was  the  first  step  in 
g^\iDg  the  colonists  a  share  in  the  government 

The  War  of  the  Axe. — Another  war  with  the  Kaffirs  broke  out 
m  1846  and  was  known  as  the  War  of  the  Axe,  from  the  murder 
of  a  Hottentot,  to  whom  an  old  Kaffir  thief  was  manacled,  while 
being  conveyed  to  Graham's  Town  for  trial  for  stealing  an  axe. 
The  escort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Kaffirs  and  the  Hottentot 
kiQed.  Tht  surrender  of  the  murderer  was  refused,  and  war  was 
declared  in  March  1846.  The  Gaikaswtfre  the  chief  tribe  engaged 
h  the  war,  assisted  during  the  course  of  it  by  the  Tambukies. 
After  some  xevexses  the  Kaffirs  were  signally  defeated  on  the 
7th4)f  June  by  General  Somerset  on  the  Gwangu,  a  few  miles 
from  Fort  Peddie.  Still  the  war  went  on,  till  at  length  Sandili, 
the  chief  of  the  Gaikas,  surrendered,  foDowed  gradtuJly  by  the 
other  chiefs;  and  by  the  beginning  of  1848  the  Kaffirs  were  again 
icbdned,  after  twenty-one  numths'  fitting. 

Exlmnom  of  British  Sovereignty.— In  the  last  month  of  the 
w  (December  1847)  Sir  Harry  Smith  reached  Cape  Town 
u  govemor  of  the  colony,  and  with  his  arrival  the  Glenelg 
polky  was  revosed.  By  proclamation,  on  the  x  7th  of  December, 
be  extended  the  frontier  of  the  colony  northwaxd  to  the  Orange 


river  and  eastward  to  the  Keiskammii  river,  and  on  the  33rd, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  aimounced  the  annexation  of 
the  country  between  the  Keiskanmui  and  the  Kei  rivers  to  the 
British  crown,  thus  reabsorbing  the  territory  abandoned  by 
order  of  Lord  Glenelg.  It  was  not,  however,  incorporated  with 
the  Cape,  but  made  a  crown  dependency  under  the  name  of 
British  Kaffraria.  For  a  time  the  Kaffirs  accepted  quietly  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  governor  had  other  serious  matters 
to  contend  with,  including  the  assertion  of  British  authority 
over  the  Boers  beyond  the  Orange  river,  and  the  establishment 
of  amicable  relations  with  the  Transvaal  Boers.  In  the  colony 
itself  a  crisis  arose  out  of  the  proposal  to  make  it  a  convict 
station. 

The  Convict  Agitation  and  Granting  of  a  Constitution. — In  1848 
a  circular  was  sent  by  the  3rd  Eari  Grey,  then  colonial  secretary, 
to  the  governor  of  the  Cape  (and  to  other  colonial  governors), 
asking  him  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  regarding  the 
reception  of  a  certain  class  of  convicts,  the  intention  being  to 
send  to  South  Africa  Irish  peasants  who  had  been  driven  into 
crime  by  the  famine  of  1845.  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding, 
a  vessel,  the  "  Neptune, "  was  despatched  to  the  Cape  before  the 
opinion  of  the  colonists  had  been  received,  having  on  board  289 
convicts,  among  whom  were  John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  rebel,  and 
his  colleagues.  When  the  news  reached  the  Cape  that  this 
vessel  was  on  her  way,  the  people  of  the  colony  U^ame  violently 
excited;  and  they  established  an  anti-convict  association,  by 
which  ^ey  bound  themselves  to  cease  from  all  intercourse  of 
every  kind  with  persons  in  any  way  connected  "  with  the  landing, 
supplying  or  employing  convicts."  On  the  19th  of  September 
1849  the  "  Neptune  "  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay.  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
confronted  by  a  violent  public  agitation,  agreed  not  to  land  the 
convicts,  but  to  keep  them  on  board  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  tUl  he 
received  orders  to  send  them  elsewhere.  When  the  home 
government  became  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  orders  were  sent 
directing  the  "  Neptune"  to  proceed  to  Tasmania,  and  it  did  so 
after  having  been  in  Simon's  Bay  for  five  months.  The  agitation 
did  not,  however,  pass  away  without  other  important  results, 
since  it  led  to  another  movement,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  a  free  representative  government  for  the  colony.  This 
concession,  which  had  been  previously  promised  by  Lord  Grey, 
was  granted  by  the  British  government,  and,  in  1854,  a  constitu- 
tion was  established  of  almost  unprecedented  liberality. 

The  Kaffir  War  of  1850-1853.— Tht  anti-convict  agitation  had 
scarcely  ceased  when  the  colony  was  once  again  involved  in  wan 
The  Kaffirs  bitterly  resented  their,  loss  of  independence,  and  ever 
since  the  last  war  had  been  secretly  preparing  to  renew  the 
struggle.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  informed  of  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  natives,  proceeded  to  the  frontier,  and  summoned  Sandili 
and  the  other  chiefs  to  an  interview.  Sandili  refused  obedience; 
upon  which,  at  an  assembly  of  other  chiefs  (October  1850},  the 
governor  dedared  him  deposed  from  his  chiefship,  and  appointed 
an  Englishman,  Mr  Brownlee,  a  magistrate,  to  be  temporary 
chief  of  the  Gaika  tribe.  The  governor  appears  to  have  bdieved 
that  the  measures  he  took  would  prevent  a  war  and  that  Sandili 
could  be  arrested  without  armed  resistance.  On  the  24th  of 
December  Col.  Geo.  MackiiMion,  being  sent  with  a  small  force  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  chief,  was  attacked  in  a  narrow  defile 
by  a  large  body  of  Kaffirs,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  some 
loss.  lUs  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Gaika  tribe. 
The  settlers  in  the  military  villages,  which  had  been  established 
along  the  frontier,  assembled  in  fancied  security  to  celebrate 
Christmas  Day,  were  surprised,  many  of  them  murdered,  and 
their  houses  given  to  the  flames.  Other  disasters  followed  in 
quicksuccession.  A  small  patrol  of  military  was  cut  off  to  a  man. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Kaffir  police  deserted,  many  of  them 
carrying  off  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  Emboldened  by 
success,  the  enemy  in  immense  force  surrounded  and  attacked 
Fort  Cox,  where  the  governor  was  stationed  with  an  inconsider- 
able force.  More  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
relieve  Sir  Harry;  but  his  dauntless  spirit  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  At  die  head  of  150  mounted  riflemen,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Mackinnon,  he  dashed  out  of  the  fort. 
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and,  through  a  heavy  fizte  of  the  enemy,  rode  to  King  William's 
Town — ^a  distance  of  12  m.  Meaintime,  a  new  enemy  appeared. 
Some  Qoo  of  the  Kat  river  Hottentots,  who  had  in  former  wars 
been  firm  allies  of  the  British,  threw  in  their  lot  with  their 
hereditary  enemies — the  Kaffirs.  They  were  hot  ^thout 
excuses.  They  complained  that  while  doing  burgher  duty  in 
former  wars — the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  consisted  largely  of 
Hotten^t  levies — they  had  not  received  the  same  treatment  as 
others  serving  in  defence  of  the  colony,  that  th^  got  no  com- 
pensation for  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  that  they  were 
in  various  ways  made  to  feel  they  were  a  wronged  and  injured 
race.  A  secret  combination  was  formed  with  the  Kaffirs  to  take 
up  arms  to  sweep  the  Europeans  away  and  establish  a  Hottentot 
republic.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  attack  on  Colonel  Mackinnon 
the  Kat  river  Hottentots  were  also  in  arms.  Their  revolt  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  llottentots  at  other  missionary  stations; 
and  part  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  followed 
their  example,  including  the  very  men  .who  had  escorted  the 
governor  from  Fort  Cox.  But  numbers  of  Hottentots  remained 
loyal  and  the  Fingo  Kaffirs  likewise  sided  with  the  British. 

After  the  confusion  caused  by  the  sudden  outbreak  had  sub- 
sided, and  preparations  had  been  made.  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  his 
gallant  force  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the  Kaffirs.  The 
Amatola  mountains  were  stormed;  and  the  paramount  chief 
Kreli,  who  all  along  covertly  assisted  the  Gaikas,  was  severely 
punished.  In  April  1852  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  recalled  by  Earl 
Grey,  who  accused  him — unjustly,  in  the  opihion  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington — of  a  want  of  energy  and  judgment  in  conducting  the 
war,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-General  Cathcart. 
Kreli  was  again  attacked  and  reduced  to  submission.  The 
Amatolas  were  finally  cleared  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  small  forts 
erected  among  them  to  prevent  their  reoccupation.  The  British 
commanders  were  hampered  throughout  by  the  insufficiency  of 
their  forces,  and  it  was  not  till  March  1853  that  this  most 
sanguinary  of  Kafiir  wars  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  after  a 
loss  of  many  hundred  British  soldiers.  Shortly  afterwards, 
British  Kaffraria  was  made  a  crown  colony.  The  Hottentot 
settlement  at  Kat  river  remained,  but  the  Hottentot  power 
within  the  colony  was  now  finally  crushed. 

The  Great  Amaxosa  Delusion. — From  1853  the  Kaffir  tribes 
on  the  east  gave  little  trouble  to  the  colony.  This  was  due,  iii 
large  measure,  to  an  extraordinary  delusion  which  arose  among 
the  Amaxosa  in  1856,  and  led  in  1857  to  the  death  of  some  50,000 
persons.  This  incident  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  misplaced  faith  recorded  in  history.  The  Amaxosa  had  not 
accepted  their  defeat  in  1853  as  decisive  and  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  struggle  with  the  white  men.  At  this  juncture,  May 
1856,  a  girl  named  Nongkwase  told  her  father  that  on  going  to 
draw  water  from  a  stream  she  had  met  strangers  of  commanding 
aspect.  The  father,  Mhlakza,  went  to  see  the  men,  who  told  him 
that  they  were  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  had  come,  if  their  behests 
were  obeyed,  to  aid  the  Kaffirs  with  their  invincible  power  to 
drive  the  white  man  from  the  land.  Mhlakza  repeated  the 
message  to  his  chief,  Sarili,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Kaffir  rulers. 
Sarili  ordered  the  commands  of  the  spirits  to  be  obeyed. .  These 
orders  were,  at  first,  that  the  Amaxosa  were  to  destroy  their  fat 
cattle.  The  girl  Nongkwase,  standing  in  the  riv»  where  the 
^irits  had  first  appeared,  heard  unearthly  noises,  interpreted 
by  her  father  as  orders  to  kill  more  and  more  cattle.  At  length 
the  spirits  commanded  that  not  an  animal  of  all  their  herds  was 
to  be  left  alive,  and  every  grain  of  com  was  to  be  destroyed. 
If  that  were  done,  on  a  given  date  myriads  of  cattle  more  beautiful 
than  those  destroyed  would  issue  from  the  earth,  while  great 
fields  of  com,  ripe  and  ready  for  harvest,  would  instantly  appear. 
The  dead  would  rise,  trouble  and  sickness  vanish,  and  youth  and 
beauty  come  to  all  alike.  Unbelievers  and  the  hated  white  man 
would  on  that  day  utterly  perish.  The  people  heard  and  obeyed. 
Sarili  is  believed  by  many  persons  to  have  been  the  instigator 
of  the  prophecies.  Certainly  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  regarded 
all  that  was  done  simply  as  the  preparation  for  a  last  struggle 
with  the  whites,  their  plan  being  to  throw  the  whole  Amaxosa 
nation  fully  armed  and  in  a  famishing  condition  upon  the  colony. 


There  -were  those  who  ndther  believed  the  predictions  nor  looked 
for  success  in  war,  but  destroyed  their  last  particle  of  food  in 
unquestioning  obedience  to  their  chief's  command.  Either  in 
faith  that  reached  the  sublime,  or  in  obedience  equally  great, 
vast  numbers  of  the  people  acted.  Great  kraals  were  also 
prepared  for  the  promised  cattle,  and  huge  skin  sacks  to  hold 
the  milk  that  tvas  soon  to  be  more  plentiful  than  water.  At 
length  the  day  dawned  which,  according  to  the  prophecies,  was 
to  usher  in  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  sim  rose  and  sank,  but 
the  expected  miracle  did  not  come  to  pass.  The  chiefs  who  had 
planned  to  hurl  the  famished  warrior  host  upon  the  colony  had 
committed  an  incredible  blimder  in  neglecting  to  call  the  nation 
together,  under  pretext  of  witnessing  the  resurrection.  This 
error  they  realized  too  late,  and  endeavoiired  by  fixing  the  re- 
surrection for  another  day  to  gather  the  dans,  but  blank  despair 
had  taken  the  place  of  hope  and  faith,  and  it  was  only  as  starving 
suppliants  that  the  Amaxosa  sought  the  British.  The  colonists 
did  what  they  could  to  save  life,  but  thousands  perished  miserably. 
In  their  extremity  many  of  the  Kaffirs  turned  cannibals,  and  one 
instance  of  parents  eating  their  own  child  is  authenticated. 
Among  the  survivors  was  the  girl  Nongkwase;  her  father 
perished.  A  vivid  narrative  of  the  whole  incident  will  be  found 
in  G.  M.  Theal's  History  and  Geograpky  of  South  Africa  (jrd  ed., 
London,  1878),  from  which  this  account  is  condensed.  The 
country  depopulated  as  the  result  of  this  delusion  was  afterwards 
peopled  by  European  settlers,  among  whom  were  members  of  the 
German  I^on  which  had  served  with  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  some  2000  industrious  North  German  emigrants, 
who  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  colony. 

Sir  George  Grey's  Governorship. — In  1854  Sir  George  Grey 
became  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  the  colony  owed  much  to  his 
wise  administration.  The  policy,  imposed  by  the  home  goverQ> 
ment,  of  abandoning  responsibility  beyond  the  Orange  river,  ^-as, 
he  perceived,  a  mistaken  one,  and  the  scheme  he  prepared  in 
1858  for  a  oonfederation  of  all  South  Africa  (q.v.)  was  rejected  by 
Great  Britain.  By  his  energetic  action,  however,  in  support  of 
the  missionaries  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  Sir  George  kept  open 
ior  the  British  the  road  through  Bechuanaland  to  the  far  interior. 
To  Sir  George  was  also  due  the  first  attempt,  missionary  effort 
apart,-  to  educate  the  Kaffirs  and  to  establish  British  authority 
firmly  among  them,  a  result  which  the  sdf-destruction  of  the 
Amaxosa  rendered  easy.  Beyond  the  Kei  the  natives  were  left  to 
their  own  devices.  Sir  George  Grey  left  the  Cape  in  1S61. 
During  his  governorship  the  resources  of  the  colony  had  been 
increased  by  the  opening  up  of  the  copper  mines  in  Little  Xazna* 
qualand,  the  mbhair  wool  industry  had  been  established  and 
Natal  made  a  separate  colony.  The  opening,  in  November  i S63, 
of  the  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington,  begun  in  1859,  aiMl 
the  construction  in  x86o  of  the  gr^it  breakii^*ater  in  Table  Bay, 
long  needed  on  that  perilous  coast,  marked  the  beginning  in  the 
colony  of  public  works  on  a  large  scale.  They  were  the  more  or 
less  direct  result  of  the  granting  to  the  colony  of  a  large  share  in 
its  own  government.  In  1865  the  province  of  British  Kaffraria 
was  incoiporated  with  the  colony,  under  the  title  of  the  Electoral 
Divisions  of  King  William's  Town  and  East  London.  The 
transfer  was  marked  by  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  natives,  and  the  free  trade  in 
intoxicants  which  followed  had  most  deplorable  results  among  the 
Kaffir  tribes.  A  severe  drought,  affecting  almost  the  entire 
colony  for  several  years,  caused  great  depression  of  trade,  and 
many  farmers  suffered  severely.  It  was  at  this  period  ( 1 869)  that 
ostrich-farming  was  successfully  established  as  a'  separate 
industry. 

Whether  by  or  against  the  wish  of  the  home  government,  the 
limits  of  British  authority  continued  to  extend.  The  Basulos, 
who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Orange  river,  had  subsisted 
under  a  semi-protectorate  of  the  British  government  from  1S43 
to  1854;  but  having  been  left  to  their  own  resources  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  Orange  sovereignty,  they  fell  into  a  long 
exhaustive  warfare  with  the  Boors  of  the  Free  State.  On  the 
urgent  petition  of  their  chief  Moshcsh,  they  were  proclaimed 
British  subjects  in  1868,  and  their  territory  became  part  of  the 
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colony  m  1871  (see  Basxttoland).  In  the  same  year  the  south- 
eastern  part  of  Bechuanaland  was  annexed  to  Great  Britain 
cader  the  title  of  Griqtialand  West.  This  annexation  was  a  con- 
scqiKoce  of  the  discovery  there  of  ridi  diamond  mines,  an  event 
vlsch  was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  results.      (F.  R.  C.) 

Detdofmeni  cf  Modem  Conditions. — ^The  year  1870  marks  the 
davoofa  new  era  in  South  Africa.  From  that  date  the  develop- 
Dcot  (rf  modem  South  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  started, 
vtd  in  spite  <rf  political  complications,  arising  from  time  to  time, 
tk  progress  of  Cape  Colony  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal 
War  of  1899  was  steadily  forward.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  on 
the  Oraoge  river  in  1867,  followed  immediatdy  afterwards  by  the 
discovcTy  of  diamonds  on  the  Vaal  river,  led  to  the  rapid  occupa- 
tkxi.  and  devebpment  of  a  tract  of  country  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  sparsely  inhabited.  In  1870  Dutoitspan  and  Bult- 
icetcin  diamond  mines  were  discovered,  and  in  1871  the  still 
tidier  mines  of  Kimberley  and  De  Beers.  These  four  great 
deposits  of  mineral  wealth  are  still  richly  productive,  and  con- 
stltate  the  greatest  industrial  asset  which  the  colony  possesses. 
At  the  time  of  the  b^inning  of  the  diamond  industry,  not  only 
tJK  territoiy  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Boer  Republics,  but  all 
Sotttb  Afrka,  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  Ostrich-farm- 
bt  «as  in  its  infancy,  and  agriculture  but  little  developed.  The 
Boers,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  were  a 
pnznitive  people.  Their  wants  were  few,  they  lacked  enterprise, 
azd  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  restricted.  Even  the  British 
coriOfiKts  at  that  time  were  far  from  rich.  The  diamond  industry 
tladoK  offered  considerable  attractions,  especially  to  colonists 
0:  British  origin.  It  was  also  the  means  at  length  of  demonstrat- 
i::^  the  fact  that  South  Africa,  barren  and  poor  on  the  surface, 
vu  rich  bcJow  the  surface.  It  takes  ten  acres  of  Karroo  to  feed  a 
sheq>,  but  it  was  now  seen  that  a  few  square  yards  of  diamond- 
•Jenia  blue  ground  would  feed  a  doxen  families.  By  the  end  of 
i?7i  a  large  population  had  already  gathered  at  the  diamond 
fields,  and  immigration  continued  steadily,  bringing  new-comers 
to  the  rkh  fields.  Among  the  first  to  seek  a  forttme  at  the 
diuBosd  fields  was  Cedl  Rhodes. 

la  1858  the  scheme  of  Sir  George  Grey  for  the  federation  of  the 
tznoQs  colonies  and  states  of  South  Africa  had  been  rejected,  as 
bas  been  stated,  by  the  home  authorities.  In  1874  the  4th  earl  of 
Canarvon,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  who  had  been 
SDccesfiful  in  aiding  to  bring  about  the  federation  of  Canada, 
tamed  his  attention  to  a  similar  scheme  for  the  confederation  of 
South  Africa.  The  rq>resentative  ^vemment  in  Cape  Colony 
hd  been  jtfhced  in  1872  by  responsible,  i.e.  self-government, 
ar-d  the  new  parliament  at  Cape  Town  resented  the  manner 
in  vhkh  Lord  Carnarvon  propounded  his  suggestions.  A  resolu- 
tion vas  passed  (Jane  11, 1875)  stating  that  any  scheme  in  favour 
c:  oonfederatioD  must  in  its  opinion  originate  within  South 
Africa  itself.  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  distinguished  historian, 
<a3  sent  oat  by  Lord  Carnarvon  to  further 'his  policy  in  South 
Africa.  As  a  diplomatist  and  a  representative  of  the  British 
pvenunent,  the  general  opinion  in  South  Africa  was  that  Froude 
*'is  wi  a  sQOcess,  and  he  entirely  failed  to  induce  the  colonists  to 
A^pt  Lord  Carnarvon's  views.  Inx876,Fingoland,theIdutywa 
rocrre,  and  NomanVland,  tracts  of  country  on  the  Kafl&r 
LtiQticr,  were  itnnf^^  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  understanding 
^  the  Cape  government  should  provide  for  their  government. 
Loni  Caraarvon,  still  bent  on  confederation,  now  appointed  Sir 
Birtk  Frere  governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  high  commissioner 
^  South  Africa. 

Fiere  had  no  sooner  taken  office  as  hi^  commissioner 
^  he  found  himself  confronted  with  serious  native  troubles  in 
ZulsUod  and  on  the  Kaffir  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  In  1877 
there  occoned  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  Galekas  and  the 
^^3&^  A  conaderable  force  of  imperial  and  colonial  troops  was 
employed  to  put  down  this  rising,  and  the  war  was  subsequently 
^B  u  the  Ninth  Kaffir  war.  It  was  in  this  war  that  the 
i^Bxits  Kaffir  chief,  Sandili,  lost  his  life.  At  its  conclusion  the 
Tnokkei,  the  territory  of  the  Galeka  tribe,  under  Kreli,  was 
^txtii  by  the  British.  In  the  meantime  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
i^&i^ied  hb  position  in  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  scheme  for 
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confederation  which  he  had  been  pushing  forward  was  abandoned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  Cape  Colony  was  too  fully 
occupied  with  native  troubles  to  take  into  consideration  very 
seriously  so  great  a  question  as  confederation.  A  wave  of  feeling 
spread  amongst  the  different  Kaffir  tribes  on  the  colonial  frontier, 
and  after  the  Gaika-Galeka  War  there  followed  in  1879  a  rising  in 
Basutoland  under  Moirosi,  whose  cattle-raiding  had  for  some 
time  past  caused  considerable  trouble.  His  stronghold  was  taken 
after  very  severe  fighting  by  a  colonial  force,  but,  their  defeat 
notwithstanding,  the  Basutos  remained  in  a  restless  and  aggressive 
condition  for  several  years.  In  x88o  the  colonial  authorities 
endeavoured  to  extend  to  Basutoland  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
of  1878,  under  which  a  general  disarmament  of  the  Basutos  was 
attempted.  Further  fighting  followed  on  this  proclamation, 
which  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  although  peace  was 
declared  in  the  country  in  December  1883,  the  colonial  authorities 
were  very  glad  in  1884  to  be  relieved  of  the  administration  of  a 
country  which  had  already  cost  them  £3,000,000.  The  imperial 
government  then  took  over  Basutoland  as  a  crown  colony,  on  the 
understanding  that  Cape  Colony  should  contribute  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  £18,000  aimuslly.  In  x88o,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  by  his  energetic  and  statesmanlike  attitude  on  the  relations 
with  the  native  states,  as  well  as  on  all  other  questions,  had  won 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  loyal  South  African  colonists,  was 
recalled  by  the  xst  earl  of  Kimberl^,  the  liberal  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
Griqualand  West,  which  included  the  diamond  fields,  was  now 
incorporated  as  a  portion  of  Cape  Colony. 

Origin  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.— The  Boer  War  of  x88x,  with 
its  disastrous  termination,  naturally  reacted  throughout  South 
Africa;  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  results,  in  the  year 
1SS2  the  first  Afrikander  Bond  congress  was  held  at  Graaff 
Reinet  The  organization  of  the  Bond  developed  into  one 
embracing  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Cape 
Colony.  Each  country  had  a  provincial  committee  with  district 
committees,  and  branches  were  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
of  South  Africa.  At  a  latfer  date  the  Bond  in  the  Cape  Colony 
dissociated  itself  from  its  Republican  branches.  The  gener^ 
lines  of  policy  which  this  organization  endeavoured  to  promote 
may  best  be  gathered  from  De  Patriot,  a  paper  published  in  the 
colony,  and  an  avowed  supporter  of  the  organization.  The 
following  extracts  from  articles  published  in  x88a  will  illustrate, 
better  than  anything  else,  the  ambition  entertained  by  some  of 
the  promoters  of  this  remarkable  organization. 

"  The  Afrikander  Bond  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
South  African  nationality  by  spreading  a  true  love  for  what  is 
really  our  fatherland.  No  better  time  could  be  found  for  establishing 
the  Bond  than  the  present,  when  the  consciousness  of  nationality 
has  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  Transvaal  war."  ..."  The 
British  «>vernment  keep  on  talking  about  a  confederation  under  the 
British  fiag^  but  that  will  never  be  brought  about.  They  can  be 
quite  certam  of  that  There  is  just  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
confederation,  and  that  is  the  British  fiag.  Let  them  remove  that, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  the  confederation  would  be  established 
uncfer  the  Free  Afrikander  flag."  "  After  a  time  the  English  will 
realize  that  the  advice  given  them  by  Froude  was  the  b«t — ^they^ 
must  just  have  Simon's  Bay  as  a  naval  and  military  station  on  the 
way  to  India,  and  give  over  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa  to  the 
Afrikanders."  .  .  .  "Our  principal  weapon  in  the  social  war  must 
be  the  destruction  of  English  trade  by  our  establishing  trading 
companies  for  ourselves.  ..."  It  is  the  duty  of  each  true 
Afriicander  not  to  q>end  anything  with  the  English  that  be  can 
avoid." 

De  Patriot  afterwards  became  imperialist,  but  On$  Land, 
another  Bond  organ,  continued  in  much  the  same  strain. 

In  addition  to  having  its  press  organs,  the  Bond  from  time  to 
time  published  official  utterances  less  frank  in  their  tone  than 
the  statements  of  its  press.  Some  of  the  Articles  of  the  Bond's 
original  manifesto  are  entirely  praisewdtthy,  e.g.  those  referring 
to  the  adnum'stration  of  justice,  the  honour  of  the  people,  &c. ; 
such  clauses  as  these,  however,  were  meaningless  in  view  of  the 
enlightened  government  which  obtained  in  Cape  Colony,  and  for 
the  true  "  inwardness  "  of  this  document  it  is  necessary  to  note 
Article  3,  which  distinctly  speaks  of  the  promotion  of  South 
Africa's  independence  {Zdfsiandigheid).     If  the  Bond  aroused 
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disloyalty  and  mistaken  asprrations  in  one  section  of  the  Cape 
inhabitants,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  caused  a  great  wave  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  to  pass  through  another  and  more 
enJightened  section.  A  pamphlet  written  in  1885  for  an  associa- 
tion called  the  Empire  League  by  Mr  Charles  Leonard,  who 
afterwards  consistently  championed  the  cause  of  civil  equality 
and  impartial  justice  in  South  Africa,  maintained  as  follows: — 
"  (i)  That  the  establishment  of  the  English  government  here 
was  beneficial  to  all  classes;  and  (a)  that  the  withdrawal  of  that 
government  would  be  disastrous  to  every  one  having  vested  interests 
in  the  colony.  .  .  .  England  never  can.  never  will,  give  up  this 
colony,  and  we  colonists  will  never  give  up  England.  .  .  .  Let  us, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony,  be  swift  to  recognize  that  we 
are  one  people,  cast  together  under  a  glorious  flag  ofliberty,  with 
heads  clear  enough  to  appreciate  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  and  hearts 
resolute  to  maintain  our  true  privileges;  let  us  desist  from  reproach- 
ing and  insulting  one  another,  and,  rejoicing  that  we  have  this 
goodly  land  as  a  common  heritage,  remember  that  by  united  action 
only  can  we  realize  its  grand  possibilities.  Wc  belong  both  of  us  to  a 
home-loving  stock,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  every  home  in 
the  land  is  at  stake.  On  our  action  now  depends  tne  question  whether 
our  children  shall  curse  or  bless  us;  whether  we  shall  live  in  their 
memory  as  promoters  of  civil  strife,  with  all  its  miserable  conse- 
quences, or  as  Joint  architects  of  a  happy,  prosperous  and  united 
state.  Each  of  us  looks  back  to  a  noble  past.  United,  we  may 
ensure  to  our  descendants  a  not  unworthy  future.  Disunited,  we 
can  hope  for  nothing  but  stagnation,  misery  and  ruin.  Is  this  a 
light  thing  ?  " 

It  is  probable  that  many  Englishmen  reading  Mr  Leonard's 
manifesto  at  the  time  regarded  it  as  unduly  alarming,  but  sub- 
sequent events  proved  the  soundness  of  the  views  it  expressed. 
Thie  fact  is  that,  from  1881  onwards,  two  great  rival  ideas  came 
into  being,  each  strongly  opposed  to  the  other.    One  was  that  of 
Imperialism — ^full  civil  rights  for  every  civilized  man,  whatever 
his  race  might  be,  under  the  supremacy  and  protection  of  Great 
Britain.    The  other  was  nominally  republican,  but  in  fact 
exclusively  oligarchical  and  Dutch. .   The  policy  of  the  extremists 
of  this  last  party  was  simimcd  up  in  the  appeal  which  President 
Kruger  made  to  the  Free  State  in  February  1881,  when  he  bade 
them  "  Come  and  help  us.    God  is  with  us.    It  is  his  will  to  unite 
us  as  a  people  " — "  to  make  a  united  South  Africa  free  from 
British  authority."    The  two  actual  founders  of  the  Bond  party 
were  Mr  Borckenhagen,  a  German  who  was  residing  in  Bloem- 
f  ontein,and  Mr  Reitz,  afterwards  state  secretary  of  the  TransvaaL 
Two  interviews  have  been  recorded  which  show  the  true  aims  of 
these  two  promoters  of  the  Bond  at  the  outset.    One  .occurred 
between  Mr  Borckenhagen  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  other  between 
Mr  Reitz  and  Mr  T.  Schrdner,  whose  brother  became,  at  a  later 
date,  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony.    In  the  first  interview 
Mr  Borckenhagen  remarked  to  Rhodes:  "  We  want  a  united 
Africa,"  and  Rhodes  replied:  "  So  do  I."     Mr  Borckenhagen 
then  continued:    "Hiere  is  nothing  in  the  way;  we  will  take 
you  as  our  leader.    There  is  only  one  small  thing:  we  must,  of 
couree,  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world."    Rhodes  re- 
plied: '  You  take  me  either  for  a  rogue  or  a  fool.    I  should  be 
a  rogue  to  forfeit  all  my  history  and  my  traditions;  and  I  should 
be  a  fool,  because  I  should  be  hated  by  my  own  countrymen 
and  mistrusted  by  yours."    But  as  Rhodes  truly  said  at  Cape 
Town  in  X898,  "  The  only  chance  of  a  true  union  is  the  over- 
shadowing protection  of  a  supreme  power,  and  any  German, 
Frenchman,  or  Russian  would  tell  you  that  the  best  and  most 
liberal  power  is  that  over  which  Her  Majesty  reigns."    The  other 
interview  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bond's  existence. 
Being  approached  by  Mr  Reitz,  "Mr  T.  Schrciner  objected  that 
the  Bond  aimed  ultimately  at  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  flag  from  South  Africa.    To  this 
Mr  Reitz  repUed:  "  Well,  what  if  it  is  so?"    Mr  Schreincr 
expostulated  in  the  following  terms:    "  You  do  not  suppose 
that  that  flag  is  going  to  disappear  without  a  tremendous  struggle 
and  hard  fighting?"    "  WeU,  I  suppose  not,  but  even  so,  what 
of  that?"  rejoined  Mr  Reitz.    In  the  face  of  this  testimony  with 
reference  to  two  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Bond's  promoters, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  from  its  beginning  the  great  under- 
lying idea  of  the  Bond  was  an  independent  South  Africa. 

Mr  Hofmeyr*s  Policy. — In  1882  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
Cape  legislative  assembly,  empowering  members  to  speak  in 


the  Dutch  language  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  they  so  desired. 
The  intention  of  this  act  was  a  liberal  one,  but  the  momeo: 
of  its  introduction  was  inopportune,  and  its  effect  was  to  p\t 
an  additional  stimulus  to  the  policy  of  the  Bond.     It  was  prob- 
ably also  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  House  a  number  of 
Dutchmen,  by  no  means  well  educated,  who  would  not  have  been 
returned  had  they  been  obliged  to  speak  English.    By  this  act 
an  increase  of  influence  was  given  to  the  Dutch  leaders.    The 
head  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  at  this  time  in  Cape  Colony,  acd 
the  leader  of  Dutch  opinion,  was  Mr  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  a  man  cf 
undoubted  ability  and  astuteness.    Although  be  was  recognized 
leader  of  the  Dutch  party  in  Cape  Colony,  he  consistently  refused 
to  take  office,  preferring  to  direct  the  policy  and  the  action  cf 
others  from  an  independent  position.    Mr  Hofmeyr  sat  in  the 
house  of  assembly  as  member  for  Stellenbosch,  a  strong  Dutch 
constituency.    His  influence  ovor  the  Dutch  members  vas 
supreme,  and  in  addition  to  directing  the  policy  of  the  Bond 
within  the  Cape  Colony,  he  supported  and  defended  the  aggressive 
expansion  poUcy  of  Pnsident  Kruger  and  the  Transvaal  Beers. 
In  1885,  during  a  debate  on  the  Basutoland  Dis-anncxatioa 
Bill,  Rhodes  openly  charged  Mr  Hofmeyr  in  the  House  with  a 
desire  to  see  a  "  United  States  of  South  Africa  under  its  own 
flag."    In  1884  Mr  Hofmeyr  led  the  Bond  in  stron^y  supporting 
the  Transvaal  Boers  who  had  invaded  Bechuanaland  iq-t.), 
proclaiming  that  if  the  Bechuanaland  freebooters  w«re  not  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  territories  they  had  seized,  in  total  disregard 
of  the  terms  of  the  conventions  of  1881  and  1884,  there  woold 
be  rebellion  among  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony.    Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  peace  of  Cape  Colony  at  that  time,  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  sent  by  the  imperial  government  to  maintain  British 
rights,  removed  the  invading  Boers  from  Stellaland  and  Goshen 
— two  so-called  republics  set  up  by  the  Boer  freebooters— in 
March  1885  and  no  rebellion  occurred.     ^Nevertheless  the  Bond 
party  was  so  strong  in  the  House  that  th^  compeUed  the  ministiy 
under  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen  to  resign  in  1884.    The  logical  and 
constitutional  course  for  Mr  Hofmeyr  to  have  followed  in  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  to  accept  office  and  himself  f om 
a  government.     This  he  refused  to  do.     He  preferred  to  put  in 
a  nominee  of  his  own  who  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  him. 
Mr  Upington,  a  clever  Irish  barrister,  was  the  man  he  selected, 
and  tmder  him  was  formed  in  1884  what  will  always  be  kno«n 
in  Cape  history  as  the  "  Warming-pan  "  ministry.    This  action 
was  denounced  by  many  British  colonists,  who  were  suflicicniJy 
loyal,  not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  also  to  that  constitution 
which  had  been  conferred  by  Great  Britain  upon  Cape  Colony, 
to  desire  to  see  the  man  who  really  wielded  political  power  also 
acting  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  party.    It  was  Mr  Hofme>T's 
refusal  to  accept  this  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his 
Bond  policy,  which  won  for  him  the  political  sobriquet  of  the 
"  Mole."    Open  and  responsible  exercise  of  a  power  oonfetrcd 
under  the  constitution  of  the  country,  En^^shmcn  and  English 
colonists  would  have  accepted  and  even  welcomed.    But  that 
subterranean  method  of  Dutch  policy  which  found  its  strongest 
expression  in  Pretoria,  and  which  operated  from  Pretoria  to  Cape 
Town,  could  not  but  be  resented  by  loyal  colonists.    From  iSSt 
down  to  1898,  Mr  Hofmeyr  practically  determined  how  Dutch 
members  should  vote,  and  also  what  policy  the  Bond  shouM 
adopt  at  every  juncture  in  its  history.    In  1895  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  parliament — an  action  which  made  his  political  dictator- 
ship still  more  remarkable.    This  influence  on  Cape  politics 
was  a  demoralizing  one.    Other  well-known  politicians  at  the 
Cape  subsequently  found  it  convenient  to  adapt  their  \icws 
a  good  deal  too  readily  to  those  held  by  the  Bond.    In  justice 
to  Mr  Hofmeyr,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  after  the 
Warren  expedition  in  1885,  which  was  at  least  evidence  that  Great 
Britain  did  not  intend  to  renoimce  her  supremacy  in  South 
Africa  altogether,  he  adopted  a  less  hostile  or  anti-British 
attitude.    The  views  and  attitude  of  Mr  Hofmeyr  between  iS£  x 
and  1884'^when  even  loyal  British  colonists,  looking  to  the 
events  which  folbwed  Majuba,  had  almost  come  to  bdieve  that 
Great  Britain  had  little  desire  to  maintain  her  su|»emagr— caa 
scarcely  be  wondered  at. 
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Rieda  ad  Dutch  SemHmeni. — Recognizing  the  difficulties  of 
the  position,  Cecil  Rhodes  from  the  outset  of  his  political  career 
shoved  his  desire  to  conciliate  Dutch  sentiment  by  considerate 
treatment  and  regard  for  Dutch  prejudices.  Rhodes  was  first 
retuToed  as  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  Barkly  West 
in  tS8o,  and  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes  this  constituency  remained 
b>'aJ  to  him.  He  supported  the  bill  permitting  Dutch  to  be  used 
ia  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1882,  and  early  in  1884  he  first  took 
o£ce,  as  treasurer-general,  under  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen.  Rhodes 
had  only  held  this  position  for  six  weeks  when  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen 
lesigoed,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  to.  British  Bechuanaland  as  deputy -com- 
missioner in  succession  to  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  representative  at  Kuruman,  who  in  the 
previoas  May  had  proclaimed  the  queen's  authority  over  the 
distiict.  Rhodes's  efforts  to  conciliate  the  Boers  failed — hence 
the  necessity  for  the  Warren  mission.  In  1885  the  territories 
of  Cape  Colony  were  farther  extended,  and  Tembuland,  Bomvana- 
laod  and  Galekaland  were  formally  added  to  the  colony.  In 
1SS6  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Upington  as 
prixBc  minister. 

SeiOk  Afriam  Customs  Union. — ^The  period  from  1878  to  1885 
tD  C^  Colony  had  been  one  of  considerable  unrest.  In  this  short 
time,  in  addition  to  the  chronic  troubles  with  the  Basutos — 
which  led  the  Cape  to  hand  them  over  to  the  imperial  authorities 
—there  oomrred  a  series  of  native  disturbances  which  were 
(oDoired  by  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  and  the  Bechuanaland  dis- 
t&rbasces  of  1884.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  the 
development  of  the  country  proceeded.  The  diamond  industry 
vas  flourishing.  In  1887  a  conference  was  held  in  London 
for  "  {demoting  a  closer  imion  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  empire  by  means  of  an  imperial  tariff  of  customs." 
At  this  conference  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr  Hofmeyr  pro- 
pounded a  sort  of  "ZoUverein"  scheme,  in  which  imperial 
castoms  were  to  b«  levied  independently  of  the  duties  payable 
CO  all  goods  entering  the  empire  from  abroad.  In  making  the 
pnpositioo  he  stated  that  his  objects  were  "  to  promote  the 
mioo  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  revenue  for 
the  purposes  of  general  defence."  The  scheme  was  not  at  the 
time  found  practicable.  But  its  authorship,  as  well  as  the 
seotiments  accompanying  it,  created  a  favourable  view  of  Mr 
Hofmeyr's  attitude.  In  the  year  1888,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
sutesmen  and  high  commissioners  to  bring  about  political 
ccnfederation,  the  members  of  the  Cape  parliament  set  about 
the  establishment  of  a  South  African  Customs  Union.  A 
Cutoms  Union  Bill  was  passed,  and  ihis  in  itself  constituted 
a  coQsideraUe  development  of  the  idea  of  federation.  Shortly 
after  the  passing  of  the  bill  the  Orange  Free  State  entered  the 
rakm.  An  endeavour  was  also  made  then,  and  for  many  years 
aitcTvards,  to  get  the  Transvaal  to  join.  But  President  Kruger, 
consistently  pursuing  his  own  policy,  hoped  through  the  Delagoa 
Bay  railway  to  make  the  South  African  Republic  entirely  in- 
dependent of  Cape  Colony.  The  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
CQstoms  imion  which  would  embrace  the  Transvaal  was  also 
iittie  to  the  taste  of  President  Kruger's  Hollander  advisers, 
interested  as  they  were  in  the  schemes  of  the  Netherlands 
RaOway  Company,  who  owned  the  raOways  of  the  Transvaal. 

Diamonds  and  Railways. — Another  event  of  considerable 
ccmmerdal  importance  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  indeed  to 
Sottth  Africa,  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  diamond-mining 
coiapaoks,  chiefly  brought  about  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit 
isd  "  Barney  "  Bamato,  in  1889.  One  of  the  principal  and 
ao&t  beneficent  results  of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  diamond  mines  was  the  great  impettis  which  it  gave  to 
nihray  extension.  Lines  were  opened  up  to  Worcester  and 
Beaolort  West,  to  Graham's  Town,  Graaff  Reinet  and  Queens- 
tcvn.  Kimberley  was  reached  in  1885.  In  1890  the  Ihie  was 
otended  northwards  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  as 
itf  as  Vryburg  in  Bechuanaland.  In  1 889  the  Free  State  entered 
is!o  an  arrangement  with  the  Cape  Colony  whereby  the  main 
tnsk  railway  was  extended  to  Bloemfontein,  the  Free  State 
Rceiving  half  the  profits.    Subsequently  the  Free  State  bought 


at  cost  price  the  portion  of  the  railway  in  its  own  territory. 
In  1 891  the  Free  State  railway  was  still  farther  extended  to 
Viljoen's  Drift  on  the  Vaal  river,  and  in  1892  it  reached  Pretoria 
and  Johannesburg. 

Rhodes  as  Prime  Minister:  NoHoe  Policy. — In  1889  Sir  Henry 
Loch  was  appointed  high  commissioner  and  governor  of  Cape 
Colony  in  succession  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  In  1890  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg,  the  premier  of  the  colony,  resigned,  and  a  Rhodes 
government  was  formed.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  ministry 
(see  table  at  end  of  article),  and  while  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  was 
still  in  office,  Mr  Hofmeyr  approached  Rhodes  and  offered  to  put 
him  in  office  as  a  Bond  nominee.  This  offer  was  declined.  When, 
however,  Rhodes  was  invited  to  take  office  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Sprigg  ministry,  he  asked  the  Bond  leaders  to  meet  him 
and  discuss  the  situation.  His  policy  of  customs  and  railway 
unions  between  the  various  states,  added  to  the  personal  esteem 
m  which  he  was  at  this  time  held  by  many  of  the  Dutchmen, 
enabled  him  to  undertake  and  to  carry  on  successfully  the 
business  of  government. 

The  colonies  of  British  Bechuanaland  and  Basutoland  were 
now  taken  into  the  customs  union  existing  between  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  Cape  Colony.  Pondoland,  another  native  terri- 
tory, was  added  to  the  colony  in  1894,  and  the  year  was  marked 
by  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  a  departure  in  native  policy  for  which 
^odes  was  chiefly  responsible.  It  dealt  with  the  natives  resid- 
ing m  certain  native  reserves,  and  in  addition  to  providing  for 
their  interests  and  holdings,  and  in  other  ways  protecting  the 
privileges  accorded  to  them,  the  principle  of  the  duty  of  some 
degree  of  labour  devolving  upon  eveiy  able-bodied  native  enjoy- 
ing these  privileges  was  asserted,  and  a  small  labour  tax  was 
levied.^  This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  statesmanlike  act 
dealing  with  natives  on  the  statute-book;  and  in  the  session  of 
1895  Rhodes  was  able  to  report  to  the  Cape  parliament  that  the 
act  then  applied  to  160,000  natives.  In  1905  the  labour  clauses 
of  this  act,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  were  repealed.  The 
clauses  had,  however,  achieved  success,  in  that  they  had  caused 
many  thousands  of  natives  to  fulfil  the  conditions  requisite  to 
claim  exemption. 

In  other  respects  Rhodes's  native  policy  was  marked  by  com- 
bined consideration  and  firmness.  Ever  since  the  granting  of 
self-government  the  natives  had  enjoyed  the  franchise.  An  act 
passed  in  1893,  at  the  instance  of  Rhodes,  imposed  an  educa- 
tional test  on  ^pllcants  for  registration,  and  made  other  pro- 
visions, all  tendiing  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  the  franchise 
by  "  tribal "  natives,  the  possible  danger  arising  from  a  large 
native  vote  being  already  obvious  (see  section  Constitution). 

Rhodes  opposed  the  native  h'quor  traffic,  and  at  the  risk  of 
offending  some  of  his  supporters  among  the  brandy-farmers  of 
the  western  provinces,  he  suppressed  it  entirely  on  the  diamond 
mines,  and  restricted  it  as  far  as  he  was  able  in  the  native  reserves 
and  territories.  Nevertheless  the  continuance  of  this  traffic  on 
colom'al  farms,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  the  native  territories 
and  reserves,  is  a  black  spot  in  the  annals  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  Hottentots  have  been  terribly  demoralized,  and  even 
partially  destroyed  by  it  in  the  western  province. 

Another  and  little-known  instance  of  Rhodes's  keen  insight 
in  dealing  with  native  affairs — an  auction  which  had  lasting  results 
on  the  history  of  the  colony — ^may  be  given.  After  the  native 
territories  east  of  the  Kei  had  been  added  to  Cape  Colony,  a  case 
of  claim  to  inheritance  came  up  for  trial,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  colony,  the  court  held  that  the  eldest  son  of  a 
native  was  his  heir.  This  decision  created  the  strongest  resent- 
ment among  the  people  of  the  territory,  as  it  was  in  distinct 

*  The  act  enjoined  that "  every  male  native  residinff  in  the  district, 
exclusive  of  natives  in  possession  of  lands  under  ordinary  quit-rent 
titles,  or  in  freehold,  who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  resident  magistrate, 
is  fit  for  and  capable  of  labour,  shall  pay  to  the  public  revenue  a  tax 
of  ten  shillings  per  annum  unless  he  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  magistrate  that  he  has  been  in  service  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
district  for  at  least  three  months  out  of  the  previous  twelve,  when 
he  will  be  exempt  from  the  tax  for  that  )rear,  or  unless  he  can  show 
that  he  has  been  employed  for  a  total  period  of  three  years,  when  he 
will  be  exempt  altogether." 
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contradiction  to  native  tribal  law,  which  recognized  the  great 
son,  or  son  of  the  chief  wife,  as  heir.  The  government  were 
threatened  with  a  native  distiurbance,  when  Rhodes  tele- 
graphed his  assurance  that  compensation  should  be  granted, 
and  that  such  a  decision  should  never  be  given  again.  This  assur- 
ance was  accepted  and  tranquillity  restored.  At  the  dose  of  the 
next  session  (that  of  1894),  after  this  incident  had  occurred, 
Rhodes  laid  on  the  table  a  biU  drafted  by  himself,  the  shortest 
the  House  had  ever  seen.  It  provided  that  all  civil  cases  were  to 
be  tried  by  magbtrates,  an  appeal  to  lie  only  to  the  chief  magb- 
trate  of  the  territory  with  an  assessor.  Criminal  cases  were  to 
be  tried  before  the  judges  of  supreme  court  on  circuit.  The  bill 
was  passed,  and  the  effect  of  it  was,  inasmuch  as  the  magistrates 
administered  according  to  native  law,  that  native  marriage 
customs  and  laws  (including  polygamy)  were  legalized  in  these 
territories.  Rhodes  had  retrieved  his  promise,  and  no  one  who 
has  studied  and  lived  amongst  the  Bantu  will  question  that  the 
action  taken  was  both  beneficent  and  wise. 

During  1895  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  reappointed  governor 
and  high  commissioner  of  South  Africa  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry 
Loch,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr  Chamberlain  became  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies. 

Movement  for.  Commercial  FederatioH.'-Vfiiti  the  development 
of  railways,  and  the  extension  of  trade  between  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal,  there  had  grown  up  a  closer  relationship 
on  political  questions.  Whilst  premier  of  Cape  Colony,  by  means 
of  the  customs  union  and  in  every  other  way,  Rhodes  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  friendly  measure  of  at  least  com- 
mercial federation  among  the  states  and  colonies  of  South  Africa. 
He  hoped  to  establish  both  a  commercial  and  a  railway  union, 
and  a  speech  which  he  made  in  1894  at  Cape  Town  admirably 
describ^  this  policy: — 

"  With  full  affection  for  the  flag  which  I  have  been  bom  under, 
and  the  flag  I  represent,  I  can  understand  the  aentiment  and  feeling 
of  a  repubHcan  who  has  created  his  independence,  and  values  that 
before  all;  but  I  can  say  fairiy  that  1  believe  in  the  future  that  I 
can  assimilate  the  system,  which  I  have  been  connected  with, 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  not  an  impossible  idea  that  the 
neighbouring  republics,  retaining  their  independence,  should  share 
with  us  as  to  certain  general  principlea.  If  I  might  put  it  to  you,  I 
would  say  the  principles  of  tariffs,  the  principle  01  railway  connexion, 
the  principle  of  appeal  in  law.  the  principle  of  coinage,  and  in  fact 
all  tnose  principles  which  exist  at  the  present  moment  in  the  United 
States,  irrespective  of  the  local  assemblies  which  exist  in  each  separate 
aute  in  that  country.'* 

To  this  policy  President  Kruger  and  the  Transvaal  govern- 
ment offered  every  possible  opposition.  Their  action  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Vaal  River  Drift  question  will  best  illustrate  the 
line  of  action  which  the  Transvaal  government  believed  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt.  A  difliculty  arose  at  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  in  1894  between  the  Cape  government  railway  and 
the  Netherlands  railway.  The  Cape  government,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  the  railway  from  the  Vaal  river  to  Johannesburg, 
had  advanced  the  sum  of  £600,000  to  the  Netherlands  railway 
and  the  Transvaal  government  conjointly;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Cape  government  should  have  the  right 
to  fix  the  traffic  rate  until  the  end  of  1894,  or  until  such  time  as 
the  Delagoa  Bay-Pretoria  line  was  completed.  These  rates  were 
fixed  by  the  Cape  government  at  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  1895  the  rate  for  the  52  m.  of  railway  from  the  Vaal 
river  to  Johannesburg  was  raised  by  the  Netherlands  railway 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  8d.  per  ton  per  mile.  It  is  quite  evident 
from  the  action  which  President  Kruger  subsequently  took  in 
the  matter  that  this  charge  was  put  on  with  his  approval,  and 
with  the  object  of  compelling  traffic  to  be  brought  to  the  Trans- 
vaal by  the  Delagoa  route,  instead  of  as  heretofore  by  the  colonial 
railway.  In  order  to  compete  against  this  very  Ugh  rate,  the 
merchants  of  Johannesburg  began  removing  their  goods 
from  the  Vaal  river  by  yraggon.  Thereupon  President  Kruger 
arbitrarily  closed  the  drifts  (fords)  on  the  Vaal  river,  and  thus 
prevented  through  waggon  traffic,  causing  an  enormous  block 
of  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal.  A  protest  was  then  made 
by  the  Cape  government  against  the  action  of  the  Transvaal,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  London  Convention. 


President  Kruger  took  no  notice  of  this  remonstrance,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  imperial  government;  whereupon  tbc 
latter  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Cape  government, 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Cape  would  bear  half  the  cost  of  any 
expedition  which  should  be  necessary,  assist  with  troops,  vd 
give  full  use  of  the  Cape  railway  for  military  purposes  if  required, 
a  protest  should  be  sent  to  President  Kruger  on  the  subject. 
These  terms  were  accepted  by  Rhodes  and  his  colleagues,  of 
whom  Mr  W.  P.  Schreiner  was  one,  and  a  protest  was  then  seat 
by  Mr  Chamberlain  stating  that  the  government  would  regard 
the  closing  of  the  drifts  as  a  breach  of  the  London  Convention, 
and  as  an  unfriendly  action  calling  for  the  gravest  remonstrance. 
President  Kruger  at  once  reopened  the  drifts,  and  undertook 
that  he  would  issue  no  further  proclamation  on  the  subject 
except  after  consultation  with  the  imperial  government. 

On  the  29th  of  December  1895  Dr  Jameson  (f.v.)  made  his 
famous  raid  into  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodes's  oomplidty  in  this 
movement  compelled  him  to  resign  the  premiership  of  Cape 
Colony  in  Janxiary  1896,  the  vacant  post  being  taken  by  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg.  As  Rhodes's  complicity  in  the  raid  became 
known,  there  naturally  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  and 
astonishment  among  his  colleagues  in  the  Cape  ministry,  who 
had  been  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  connexion  with  afiy 
such  scheme.  Mr  Hofmeyr  and  the  Bond  were  loud  in  iktlr 
denunciation  of  him,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  drcumstana-s 
of  the  raid  greatly  embittered  agalnstEngland  the  Dutch  element 
in  Cape  Colony,  and  influenced  their  subsequentattitude  towanb 
the  Transvaal  Boers. 

In  1897  a  native  rising  occurred  under  Galeshwe,  a  Bantu 
chief,  in  Griqualand  West.  Galeshwe  was  arrested  and  the 
rebellion  repressed.  On  cross-examination  Galeshwe  stated 
that  Bosman,  a  magistrate  of  the  Transvaal,  had  supplied 
ammunition  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  rebel  against  the  govcnt- 
ment  of  Cape  Colony.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  charge  was  true,  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  intrigues  which 
the  Boers  from  time  to  time  practised  among  the  natives. 

In  1897  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  appointed  hi^  commissioner 
of  South  Africa  and  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  had  been  created  a  peer  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Rosmead  in  August  1896. 

Mr  Sckreiner*s  Policy. — In  1898  commercial  federation  in 
South  Africa  advanced  another  stage.  Natal  entering  the  cus- 
toms union.  A  fresh  convention  was  drafted  at  this  time,  aiid 
under  it  "a  uniform  tariff  on  all  imported  goods  consumed 
within  such  union,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  duties 
collected  on  such  goods  amongst  the  parties  to  such  union,  and 
free  trade  between  the  colonies  and  state  in  respect  of  all  South 
African  products,"  was  arranged.  In  the  same  year,  too,  the 
Cape  parliamentary  election  occurred,  and  the  restilt  was  the 
return  to  power  of  a  Bond  ministry  under  Mr  W.  P.  Schreiner. 
From  this  time,  until  June  1900,  Mr  Schreiner  remained  in  office 
as  head  of  the  Cape  government  During  the  negotiatioos 
(see  Transvaal)  which  preceded  the  war  in  1899,  feeling  at  the 
Cape  ran  very  Idgh,  and  Mr  Schreiner's  attitude  was  very  freely 
discussed.  As  head  of  a  party,  dependent  for  its  position  in 
power  on  the  Bond's  support,  his  position  was  undoubtedly 
a  trying  one.  At  the  same  time,  as  prime  minister  of  a  British 
colony,  it  was  strongly  felt  by  loyal  colonists  that  he  should  at 
least  have  refrained  from  openly  interfering  between  the  Transr 
vaal  and  the  imperial  government  during  the  course  of  most 
difficult  negotiations.  His  public  expressions  of  opinion  were 
hostile  in  tone  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner.  The  effect  of  them,  it  was  believed,  might 
conceivably  be  to  encourage  President  Kruger  in  persisting  in 
his  rejection  of  the  British  terms.  Mr  Schreiner,  it  is  true,  vsed 
directly  what  influence  he  possessed  to  induce  President  Kruger 
to  adopt  a  reasonable  course.  But  however  excellent  his  in- 
tentions, his  publicly  expressed  disapproval  of  the  Chamberlain- 
Milner  policy  probably  did  more  harm  than  his  private  influeaoe 
with  Mr  Kruger  could  possibly  do  good.  On  the  nth  of  June 
1899,  shortly  after  the  Bloemfontein  conference,  from  which 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  just  returned,  Mr  Schreiner  asked  the  high 
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commssioner  to  inform  Mr  Chamberlain  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues agreed  in  regarding  President  Kruger's  Bloemfontdn 
pn^Msals  as  "  practical,  reasonable  and  a  considerable  step  in 
tlie  right  direction."  Early  in  June,  however,  the  Cape  Dutch 
politicians  began  to  realize  that  President  Kruger's  attitude 
vas  not  so  reasonable  as  they  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves,  and  Mr  Hofmeyr,  accompanied  by  Mr  Herholdt, 
the  Cape  minister  of  agriculture,  visited  Pretoria.  On  arrival, 
they  found  that  the  Transvaal  Volksraad,  in  a  spirit  of  defiance 
aad  even  levity,  had  just  passed  a  resolution  offering  four  new 
seats  in  the  Volksraaid  to  the  mining  districts,  and  fifteen  to 
aciisivdy  burgher  districts.  Mr  Hofmeyr,  on  meeting  the 
aectttive,  freely  expressed  indignation  at  these  proceedings. 
Unfortunately,  Mr  Hofmeyr's  influence  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  an  emissary  from  the  Free  State,  Mr  Abraham 
Fischer,  who,  while  purporting  to  be  a  peaceroaker,  practically 
encouraigcd  the  Boer  executive  to  take  extreme  measures. 
Mr  Hofmeyr's  established  reputation  as  an  astute  diplomatist, 
and  as  the  trusted  leader  for  years  of  the  Cape  Dutch  party, 
made  him  as  powerful  a  delegate  as  it  was  possible  to  find.  If  any 
emissary  could  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  persuading 
Mr  Kruger,  it  was  assuredly  Mr  Hofmeyr.  Much  was  looked 
for  from  his  mission  by  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and  by  none 
man  so,  it  is  fair  to  believe,  than  by  Mr  Schreiner.  But  Mr 
Hofmeyr's  mission,  L'ke  every  other  mission  to  Mr  Kruger  to 
iaduce  him  to  take  a  reasonable  and  equitable  course,  proved 
entirely  fruitless.  He  returned  to  Cape  Town  disappointed,  but 
IMubaUy  not  altogether  surprised  at  the  failure  of  his  mission. 
Meanwhile  a  new  proposal  was  drafted  by  the  Boer  executive, 
vhich,  befofe  it  was  received  in  its  entirety,  or  at  least  before 
it  was  dearly  understood,  elidted  from  Mr  Schreiner  a  letter 
on  the  7th  of  July  to  the  South  AJrican  News,  in  which,  referring 
to  his  government,  he  said: — 

"  While  anxioas  and  continually  active  with  good  hope  in  the 
caase  of  lecuring  reasonable  moaificattons  of  the  existing  repre- 
sestative  system  of  the  South  African  Republic,  this  ^vemment 
b  oonvinced  that  no  ground  whatever  exists  for  active  mterfeience 
io  the  internal  affairs  of  that  republic"  ^ 

This  letter  was  predpitate  and  unfortunate.  On  the  nth  of 
July,  after  seeing  Mr  Hofmeyr  on  his  return,  Mr  Schreiner  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  President  Kruger  to  approach  the  imperial 
goverament  in  a  friendly  spirit.  At  this  time  an  inddent 
occurred  which  raised  the  feeling  against  Mr  Schreiner  to  a  very 
h^  pitch.  On  the  7th  of  July  500  rifles  and  x  ,000,000  rounds  of 
ammuttitioa  were  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  consigned  to  the 
Free  State  government,  and  forwarded  to  Bloemfontein.  Mr 
Scfiieiner's  attention  was  called  to  this  consignment  at  the 
tine,  bat  he  refused  to  stop  it,  alleging  as  his  reason  that,  inas- 
Bodk  as  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with  the  Free  State,  he  had 
GO  ri^t  to  interdict  the  passage  of  arms  through  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  British  colonist  is  as  capable  of  a  grim  jest  as  the  Transvaal 
Boer,  and  this  action  of  Mr  Schreiner's  won  for  him  the  nickname 
"  Anunmution  BiU."  At  a  later  date  he  was  accused  of  delay 
in  fonvarding  artillery  and  rifles  for  the  defence  of  Kimberley, 
Mafddng  aad  other  towns  of  the  colony.  The  reason  he  gave 
br  dday  was  that  he  did  not  antidpate  war;  and  that  he  did 
oot  wish  to  exdte  unwarrantable  suspidons  in  the  minds  of  the 
Free  State.  H2s  ccmduct  in  both  instances  was  perhaps 
technically  correct,  but  it  was  much  resented  by  loyal  colonists. 

On  the  aSth  of  July  Mr  Chamberlain  sent  a  conciliatory 
despatch  to  President  Kruger,  suggesting  a  meeting  of  delegates 
to  cmsider  and  report  on  his  last  franchise  pioi>osals,  which  were 
complex  to  a  degree.  Mr  Schreiner,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  tele- 
gnfdied  to  Mr  Fischer  begging  the  Transvaal  to  wdcome  Mr 
Chanberiain  's  pn^Msal.  At  a  later  date,  on  recdving  an  inquiry 
&0B  the  Free  State  as  to  the  movements  of  British  troops, 
Mr  Schreiner  curtly  refused  any  information,  and  referred 
tlie  Fice  State  to  the  high  commissioner.  On  the  28th  of  August 
Sk  Ckwdm  Spiigg  in  the  House  of  Assembly  moved  the  adjoum- 
Beat  of  the  debate,  to  diacusa  the  removal  of  arms  to  the  Free 
State.  Mr  Sduciner,  in  reply,  used  eatpreasions  which  called 
down  opan  him  the  severest  censure  and  .indignation,  both  in 


the  colony  and  in  Great  Britain.  He  stated  that,  should  the 
storm  burst,  he  would  keep  the  colony  aloof  with  regard  both  to 
its  forces  and  its  people.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  he  also 
read  a  tdegram  from  President  Steyn,  in  which  the  president 
repudiated  all  contemphited  aggressive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Free  State  as  absurd.  The  speech  created  a  great  sensation 
in  the  British  press.  It  was  probably  forgotten  at  the  time 
(though  Lord  Kimberley  afterwards  pubUdy  stated  it)  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Gladstone  government  had  granted 
the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  after  Majuba,  was  the  fear  that 
the  Cape  Colonial  Dutch  would  join  their  kinsmen  if  the  war 
continued.  What  was  a  danger  in  x88x,  Mr  Schrdner  knew  to 
be  a  still  greater  danger  in  X899.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
obvious,  from  a  review  of  Mr  Schreiner*s  conduct  through  the 
latter  half  of  1899,  that  he  took  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  the 
Transvaal  situation.  He  evinced,  as  premier  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
the  same  inability  to  understand  the  Uitlanders'  grievances, 
the  same  futile  belief  in  the  eventual  fairness  of  President 
Kruger,  as  he  had  shown  when  giving  evidence  before  the  British 
South  Africa  Select  Committee  into  the  causes  of  the  Jameson 
Raid.  Actual  experience  taught  him  that  President  Kruger 
was  beyond  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  that  the  protestations  of 
President  Steyn  were  insincere.  War  had  no  sooner  commenced 
with  the  ultimatum  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  on  the  9th  of 
October  X899,  than  Mr  Schreiner  found  himsdf  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  conduct  of  Cape  rebels.  The  rebels  joined  the 
invading  forces  of  President  Steyn,  whose  false  assurances 
Mr  Schreiner  had  offered  to  an  indignant  House  of  Assembly 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  The  war  on  the  part  of  the  Republics 
was'evidently  xu>t  to  be  merdy  one  of  self-defence.  It  was  one 
of  aggression  and  aggrai^disement  Mr  Sdireiner  ultimatdy 
addxessed,  as  prime  minister,  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  President 
Steyn  for  allowing  his  burghers  to  invade  the  colony.  He  also 
co-operated  with  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  aad  used  his  influence  to 
restrain  the  Bond. 

The  War  of  i8gg-igoa.^— The  fixst  shot  actually  fired  in  the 
war  was  at  Kraipan,  a  small  railway  station  withhi  the  colony, 
40  XXL  south  of  Mafeking,  a  train  bdng  derailed,  and  ammuni- 
tion intended  for  Colond  Baden-Powell  seized.  The  effect 
of  this  was  entirdy  to  cut  off  Mafeking,  the  northernmost  town 
in  Cape  Colony,  and  it  rexnaixxed  in  a  state  of  siege  for  over  seven, 
months.  On  the  x6th  of  October  Kimberiey  was  also  isolated. 
Prodamations  by  the  Ttansvaal  and  Free  State  annexing  portions 
of  Cape  Colony  were  actually  issued  on  the  x8th  of  October,  and 
induded  British  Bechuanaland  and  Griqualand  West,  with  the 
diamond  fidds.  On  the  aSth  of  October  Mr  Schrdner  signed 
a  prodaxnation  issued  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  high  conmiissioner, 
dedarixig  the  Boer  aimexations  of  territory  within  Cape  Colony 
to  be  null  and  void. 

Then  came  the  British  reverses  at  Magersfpntdn  (on  the  x  xth 
of  December)  and  Stormberg  (on  the  xoth  of  December).  The 
effect  of  these  engagements  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  occur- 
ring as  they  did  within  Cape  Colony,  was  to  offer  every  inducement 
to  a  number  of  the  frontier  colonial  Boers  to  join  their  kinsmen 
of  the  republics.  The  Boers  were  prolific,  and  thdr  families  large. 
Many  younger  sons  from  the  colony,  with  nothing  to  lose,  left 
their  homes  with  horse  and  rifle  to  join  the  republican  forces. 

Meanwhile  the  loyal  Cape  colonists  were  chafing  at  the  tardy 
xxuumer  in  which  they  were  enrolled  by  the  imperial  authorities. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  at  Cape  Town  on  the  xoth  of  January  1900  that  these 
invaluable,  and  many  of  them  experienced,  men  were  freely 
invited  to  come  forwud.  So  stroxigly  did  Lord  Roberts  fed  on 
the  subject,  that  he  at  once  xxiade  Colonel  Brabant,  a  wdl-known 
and  respected  colonial  veteran  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  a  brigadier-general,  and  started  recruiting  loyal 
colonists  in  earnest.  On  the  X5th  of  February  Kimberley  was 
relieved  by  General  French,  and  the  Boer  general,  Cronje, 
evacuated  Magersfontein,  and  retreated  towards  Bloemfontdn. 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  shut  up  in  Kimberley  during  the  whole  of  the 
siege,  axui  his  presence  there  undoubtedly  offered  an  additional 

*  See  also  Traksvaal. 
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incentive  to  the  Boers  to  endeavour  to  capture  the  town,  but 
his  unique  position  and  influence  with  the  De  Beers  workmen 
enabled  him  to  render  yeoman  service,  and  infused  enthusiasm 
and  courage  into  the  inhabitants.  The  manufacture  of  a  big 
gun,  which  was  able  to  compete  with  the  Boer  "  Long  Tom," 
at  the  De  Beers  workshops,  under  Rhodes's  orders,  and  by  the 
ingenuity  of  an  American,  Mr.  Labram,  who  was  killed  a  few  days 
after  its  completion,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of 
the  period. 

With  the  relief  of  >Maf eking  on  the  x  7  th  of  May,  the  Cape 
rebellion  ended,  and  the  colony  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  delivered 
of  the  presence  of  hostile  forces. 

On  the  3oth  of  March  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Rose-Innes, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  for  several 
years  had  held  aloof  from  either  party,  and  who  also  had  defended 
Mr  Schreiner's  action  with  fegard  to  the  passage  of  arms  to  the 
Free  State,  addressed  his  constituents  at  Claremont  in  support 
of  the  annexation  of  both  republics;  and  in  the  course  of  an 
eloquent  speech  he  stated  that  in  Canada,  in  spite  of  .rebellions, 
loyalty  had  been  secured  from  the  French  Canadians  by  free 
institutions.  In  South  Africa  they  might  hope  that  a  similar 
policy  would  attain  a  similar  result  with  the  Boers.  In  June, 
Mr  Schreiner,  whose  recent  support  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had 
incensed  many  of  his  Bond  followers,  resigned  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  some  of  his  colleagues  to  support  the  disfranchise- 
ment bill  which  he  was  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  home  government,  to  introduce  for  the  punishment  of 
Cape  rebels.  The  bill  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity, 
but  disfranchisement  for  their  stipporters  in  large  numbers  was 
more  distasteful  to  the  Bond  extremists  than  any  stringency 
towards  individuals.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  after  a  political 
crisis  of  considerable  delicacy,  succeeded  Mr  Schreiner  and  for 
the  fourth  time  became  prime  minister,  was  able  to  pass  the 
Bill  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr  Schreiner  and  his  section. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1900  the  war  entered  on  a  new 
phase,  and  took  the  form  of  guerilla  skirmishes  with  scattered 
forces  of  marauding  Boers.  In  December  some  of  these  bands 
entered  tl^  Cape  Colony  and  endeavoured  to  induce  colonial 
Boers  to  join  them.  In  this  endeavour  they  met  at  first  with 
little  or  no  success;  but  as  the  year  xqoi  progressed  and  the 
Boers  still  managed  to  keep  the  various  districts  in  a  ferment,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  authorities  to  piodaim  martial 
law  over  the  whole  colony,  and  this  was  done  on  the  9th  of 
October  1901. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1901  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  gazetted 
governor  of  the  Ttansvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  being 
shortly  afterwards  created  a  peer  as  Lord  Milner,  and  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson,  governor  of  Natal,  was  appointed  his  successor 
as  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  office  of  high  commissioner 
in  South  Africa  was  now  separated  from  the  governorship  of  the 
Cape  and  associated  with  that  of  the  Transvaal —  an  indication 
of  the  changed  conditions  in  South  Africa.  The  division  of  the 
colonists  into  those  who  favoured  the  Boer  states  and  those 
firmly  attached  to  the  British  connexion  was  reflected,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  weal,  in  the  parties  in  the  Cape  pariiament. 
Proposals  were  made  to  suspend  the  constitution,  but  this 
drastic  course  was  not  adopted.  The  Progressive  party,  the 
name  taken  by  thme  who  sought  a  permanent  settlement  under 
the  British  flag,  lost  their  leader,  and  South  Africa  its  foremost 
statesman  by  the  death,  in  May  1902,  of  Cedl  Rhodes,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  ike  War. — ^Tbe  acknowledgment  of  defeat  by  the  Boers 
in  the  field,  and  the  surrender  of  some  xo,ooo  rebels,  did  not 
weaken  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  to  obtain  political  supremacy 
in  the  colony.  Moreover,  in  the  autumn  of  1902  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  prime  minister,  nominally  the  leader  of  the  Progres- 
sives, sought  to  maintain  his  position  by  securing  the  support 
of  the  Bond  party  in  parliament.  In  the  early  part  of  1903 
Mr  Chamberlain  included  Cape  Town  in  his  visit  to  South  Africa, 
and  had  conferences  with  the  political  leaders  of  all  parties. 
Reconciliation  between  the  Bond  and  British  elements  in  the 
colony  was,  b^weveti  still  impossible,  and  the  two  parties  con- 


centrated their  efforts  in  a  struggle  for  victory  at  the  coming 
election.  Mr  Hofmeyr,  who  had  chosen  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  war  period  in  Europe,  returned  to  the  Cape  to  re- 
organize t he  Bond.  On  the  ot  her  side  Dr  Jameson  catne  forward 
as  the  leader  of  the  Progressives.  Parliament  was  dissoK'ed  ia 
September  1903.  It  had  passed,  since  the  war,  two  measures 
of  importance— one  (1902)  restricting  alien  iromigraition,  the 
other  (1903)  ratifying  the  first  customs  convention  between  ail 
the  South  African  colonies.  This  convention  was  notaUe  for  its 
grant  of  preferential  treatment  (in  general,  a  rebate  of  35*; on 
the  customs  already  levied)  to  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  election  turned  on  the  issue  of  British  or  Bond  supremacy. 
It  was  fought  on  a  register  purged  of  the  rebel  voters,  many  of 
whom,  besides  being  disfranchised,  were  in  prison.  The  issue 
was  doubtful,  and  each  side  sought  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
native  voters,  who  in  several  constituendes  held  the  balance  of 
power.  The  Bondsmen  were  more  lavish  than  their  opponents 
in  their  promises  to  the  natives  and  even  invited  a  Kaffir  jonmal- 
ist  (who  declined)  to  stand  for  a  seat  in  the  Assembly.  In  viev 
of  the  agitation  then  proceeding  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
coolies  to  work  the  mines  on  the  Rand,  the  Progressives  declared 
their  intention,  if  returned,  to  exclude  them  from  the  a^ony, 
and  this  declaration  gained  them  some  native  votes.  The  poDing 
(in  January  and  February  1904)  resulted  in  a  Progressive  majority 
of  five  in  a  house  of  95  members.  The  rejected  candidates 
included  prominent  Bond  supporters  like  Mr  Merriman  and  Mr 
Sauer,  and  also  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Mr  A.  Douglass,  another 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Mr  W.  P.  Schreiner,  the  ez-pranier, 
who  stood  as  an  Independent,  was  also  rejected. 

Tke  Jameson  Ministry. — On  the  i8th  of  February  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson,  who 
formed  a  ministry  wholly  British  in  character.  The  first  task 
of  the  new  government  was  to  introduce  (on  the  4th  of  March) 
an  Additional  Representation  Bill,  to  rectify — ^in  part — the 
disparity  in  electoral  power  of  the  rural  and  urban  disttkts. 
Twelve  new  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly  were  divided  among 
the  larger  towns,  and  three  members  were  added  to  the  legislative 
council.  The  town  voter  being  mainly  British,  the  bill  met  with 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Bond  members,  who  declared  that 
its  object  was  the  extinction  of  their  parliamentary  power. 
In  fact,  the  bill  was  called  for  by  the  glaring  anomalies  in  the 
distribution  of  seats  by  which  a  minority  of  voters  in  the  country 
districts  returned  a  majority  of  members,  and  it  left  the  towns 
still  inadequately  represented.  The  bill  was  supported  by  two 
or  three  Dutch  members,  who  were  the  object  of  violent  attack 
by  the  Bondsmen.  It  became  law,  and  the  elections  for  the 
additional  seats  were  held  in  July,  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
They  resulted  in  strengthening  the  Progressive  majority  both  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  in  the  legislative  council — where 
the  Progressives  previously  had  a  majority  of  one  only. 

At  the  outset  of  its  career  the  Jameson  ministry  bad  to  face 
a  serious  financial  situation.  During  the  war  the  supf^ing  of  the 
army  in  the  field  had  caused  an  artifidal  inflation  of  trade,  and 
the  Sprigg  ministry  had  pursued  a  policy  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture not  warranted  by  the  finances  of  the  colony.  The  slow 
recovery  of  the  gold-mining  and  other  industries  in  the  Transvaal 
after  the  war  was  reflected  in  a  great  decline  in  trade  in  Cape 
Colony  during  the  last  half  of  1903,  the  distre»  bdng  aggravated 
by  severe  drought.  When  Dr  Jameson  assumed  oflkc  he  found 
an  empty  treasury,  and  considerable  temporary  loans  had  to 
be  raised.  Throughout  1904,  moreover,  revenue  continued  to 
shrink — compared  with  1903  receipts  dropped  from  £11,701,000 
to  £9i9X3«ooo.  The  government,  besides  cutting  down  official 
salaries  and  exercising  strict  economy,  contracted  (July  1904) 
a  loan  for  £3 ,000,000.  It  also  passed  a  bill  imposing  a  graduated 
tax  (6d.  to  IS.  in  the  £)  on  all  incomes  over  £1000.  A  substantial 
excise  duty  was  placed  on  spirits  and  beer,  measures  of  relief 
for  the  brandy-farmers  being  taken  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  was  that  while  there  was  a  defidt  on  the  budget  of  1904- 
X905  of  £731,000,  the  budget  of  X905~i9o6  showed  a  suiphis 
of  £5161.  This  small  surplus  was  obtained  notwithstandini; 
a  further  shrinkage  in  revenue. 
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Dr  Jameson's  progrunme  was  largely  one  of  material  develop- 
meoi*  In  the  words  of  the  ^}eech  opening  the  1905  session  of 
puiiaiiKnt,  **  without  a  considerable  development  of  our  agri- 
cuitmal  and  pastoral  resources  our  position  as  a  self-«ustaining 
CBiaaj  cannot  be  assured."  This  reliance  on  its  own  resources 
vis  the  more  necessary  for  the  Cape  because  of  the  keen  rivalry 
of  Xstal  and  Ddagoa  Bay  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Trans- 
naL  Ihe  opening  up  of  backward  districts  by  railways  was 
vigoroiBiy  pursued,  and  in  other  ways  great  efforts  were  made 
u>  assist  agriculture.  These  efforts  to  help  the  country 
districts  met  with  cordial  recognition  from  the  Dutch  farmers, 
acd  the  rdease,  in  May  1904,  of  all  rebel  prisoners  was 
another  step  towards  reconciliation.  On  the  exclusion  of 
Qdnese  froin  the  colony  the  Bond  party  were  also  in  agreement 
with  the  ministry.  An  education  act  passed  in  1905  established 
school  boards  on  a  popular  franchise  and  provided  for  the  gradual 
btrodoction  of  compulsory  education.  The  cultivation  of 
frkndly  relations  with  the  neighbouring  colonies  was  also  one 
cl  the  leading  objects  of  Dr  Jameson's  policy.  The  Bond,  on  its 
suk,  sought  to  draw  closer  to  Het  Volk,  the  Boer  organization 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  similar  bodies,  and  at  its  1906  congress, 
hdd  in  March  that  year  at  Ceres,  a  resolution  with  that  aim 
was  passed,  the  design  being  to  unify,  in  accordance  with  the 
ot^inal  conception  of  the  Bond,  Dutch  sentiment  and  action 
thraughoot  South  Africa. 

Native  affairs  proved  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety.  In 
January  1905  an  inter-colonial  native  affairs  commission  re* 
ported  on  the  native  question  as  it  affected  South  Africa  as  a 
wboie,  inopoaals  being  made  for  an  alteration  of  the  laws  in 
Cape  Cokmy  respecting  the  franchise  exercised  by  natives.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  possession  of  the  franchise 
by  the  Cape  natives  under  existing  conditions  was  sure  to  create 
m  time  an  intt^erable  situation,  and  was  an  unwise  and  dangerous 
tking.  (The  registration  of  1905  showed  that  there  were  over 
35,000  coloured  votezs  in  the  colony.)  The  commission  proposed 
separate  voting  by  natives  only  for  a  fixed  number  of  members 
oi  the  le^alature — ^the  plan  adopted  in  New  Zealand  with  the 
Maori  voters.  The  privileged  position  of  the  Cape  native  was 
seen  to  be  an  obstade  to  the  federation  of  South  Africa.  The 
dbcuasion  whidi  followed,  based  partly  on  the  reports  that  the 
mioistiy  contemplated  disfranchi^ng  the  natives,  led,  however, 
to  DO  immediate  results. 

Aarther  disturbing  factor  in  connexion  with  native  affairs 
was  the  revolt  of  the  Hottentots  and  Hereros  in  German  South- 
West  Africa  (q.v,).  In  1904  and  the  following  years  large 
Bsmbeis  of  rcfxigees,  including  some  of  the  most  important 
dikfs,  fled  into  British  territory,  and  charges  were  made  in 
Gemany  that  sufficient  control  over  these  refugees  was  not 
aerdsed  by  the  Cape  government.  This  trouble,  however,  came 
to  an  end  in  September  1907.  In  that  month  Morenga,  a  chief 
who  had  been  interned  by  the  colonial  authorities,  but  had 
escaped  and  recommenced  hostilities  against  the  Germans,  was 
race  noie  on  the  British  side  of  the  frontier  and,  refusing  to 
sanender,  was  puisued  by  the  Cape  Moimted  Police  and  killed 
after  a  smart  action.  The  revolt  in  the  German  protectorate 
had  been,  nearly  a  year  before  the  death  of  Morenga,  the  in- 
(23ea  occasion  of  a  "  Boer  raid  "  into  Cape  Colony.  In  Novem- 
ber 1906  a  small  party  of  Transvaal  Boers,  who  had  been  em- 
pb7ed  by  the  Germans  against  the  Hottentots,  entered  the 
^s&imf  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Ferreira,  and  began 
Euiiag  farms  and  forcibly  enrolling  recruits.  Within  a  week 
tile  filibusters  were  all  captured.  Ferreira  and  four  companions 
were  tried  for  murder  and  convicted,  February  1907,  the  death 
seatems  being  commuted  to  terms  of  penal  servitude. 

As  the  xcsnlt  of  an  inter-colonial  conference  held  in  Pieter- 
oaritibuxg  in  the  early  months  of  ipo6,  a  new  customs  con- 
^fsakn  of  a  strongly  protective  character  came  into  force  on 
t^  1st  of  June  of  that  year.  At  the  same  time  the  rebate  on 
foods  fram  Great  Britain  and  reciprocating  colonies  was  in- 
Qeasad.  The  session  of  parliament  which  sanctioned  this 
c^aage  wis  notable  for  the  attention  devoted  to  irrigation  and 
DtOway  schemes.     But  one  important  measure  of  a  political 


character  was  passed  in  1906,  namely  an  amnesty  act  Under 
its  provisions  over  7000  ex-rebels,  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  no  vote  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  were  readmitted  to 
the  franchise  in  1907. 

While  the  efforts  made  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  proved  successful,  the  towns  tontinued 
to  suffer  from  the  inflation — over-buying,  over-building  and 
over-q>eculatiott — which  marked  the  war  period.  As  a  conse- 
quence, imports  further  declined  during  1906-1907,  and  receipts 
being  largely  dependent  on  customs  the  result  was  a  consider- 
ably diminished  revenue.  The  accotmts  for  the  year  ending 
30th  of  June  1907  showed  a  deficit  of  £640,455.  The  decline  in 
revenue,  £4,000,000  in  four  years,  while  not  a  true  reflection 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  cotmtry — yearly  becoming 
more  self-supporting  by  the  increase  in  home  produce— caused 
general  disquietude  and  injuriously  affected  the  position  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  session  of  1907  the  Opposition  in  the  legis- 
lative council  brought  on  a  crisis  by  refusing  to  grant  supplies 
voted  by  the  lower  chamber.  Dr  Jameson  contested  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  council  so  to  act,  and  on  his  advice  the 
governor  dissolved  parliament  in  September.  Before  its  dissolu- 
tion parliament  passed  an  act  imposing  a  profit  tax  of  xo%  on 
diamond-  and  copper-mining  companies  earning  over  £50,000  per 
annum,  and  anotl^  act  establishing  an  agricxiltural  credit  bank. 

Mr  MerrimaHf  Premier. — The  elections  for  the  legislative 
council  were  held  in  January  1908  and  resulted  in  a  Bond 
victory.  Its  supporters,  who  cdled  themselves  the  South 
African  party,  ihe  Progressives  being  renamed  Unionists, 
obtained  17  seats  out  of  a  total  of  26.  Dr  Jameson  thereupon 
resigned  (31st  of  January),  and  a  ministry  was  formed  with 
Mr  J.  X.  Merriroan  as  premier  and  treasurer,  and  Mr  J.  W.  Sauer 
as  minister  of  public  works.  Neither  of  these  politicians  was  a 
member  of  the  Bond,  and  both  had  held  office  tmder  Cedl  Rhodes 
and  W.  P.  Schreiner.  They  had,  however,  been  the  leading 
parliamentary  exponents  of  Bond  policy  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  followed  in  April  and, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  reinfranchisemcnt  of  the  ex-rebcls, 
resulted  in  a  decisive  majority  for  the  Merriman  ministry. 
There  were  returned  69  members  of  the  South  African  party, 
33  Unionists  and  5  Independents,  among  them  the  ex-premiers 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Mr  Schreiner.  The  change  of  ministry 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  relief  in  the  financial  situation. 
While  the  country  districts  remained  fairly  prosperous  (agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  products  increasing),  the  transit  trade 
and  the  urban  industries  continued  to  decline..  The  depression 
was  accentuated  by  the  financial  crisis  in  America,  which  affected 
adversely  the  wool  trade,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree  the 
diamond  trade,  leading  to  the  partial  stoppage  of  the  Kimberley 
mines.  (The  "  slump  "  in  the  diamond  trade  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  value  of  diamonds  exported  from  the  Cape 
in  the  years  1907  and  1908;  in  1907  they  were  valued  at 
£8,973,148,  in  1908  at  £4,796,655.)  This  seriously  diminished 
the  revenue  returns,  and  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  1907- 
X908  showed  a  deficit  of  £996,000,  and  a  prospective  deficit  for 
the  ensuing  year  of  an  almost  equal  amount.  To  balance  the 
budget,  Mr  Merriman  proposed  drastic  remedies,  including  the 
suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  reduction  of  salaries  of  all 
civil  servants,  and  taxes  on  incomes  of  £50  per  annimi.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  the  serious  economic  situation  the  renewed 
movement  for  the  closer  union  of  the  various  South  African 
colonies,  formally  initiated  by  Dr  Jameson  in  1907,  received 
the  support  of  the  Cape  parliament.  During  1907-1 908  a  national 
convention  decided  upon  unification,  and  in  1910  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  was  established  (see  South  AmcA:  History). 

Leading  PersonalUies. — The  public  life  of  Cape  Colony  has 
produced  many  men  of  singular  ability  and  accomplishments. 
The  careers  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  Jan  Hendrik  Hofmesrr, 
and  of  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  (see 
also  their  separate  biographies).  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  four  times 
premier,  was  associated  with  the  Cape  parliament  from  1873  to 
1904,  and  was  once  more  elected  to  that  assembly  in  1908.  In 
and  out  of  office  his  zeal  was  trnflagging,  and  if  he  lacked  those 
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Memman  and  Mr  W.  P.  S 
held  the  premienhip;  their  altitude  and  viewi  have  been 
indicated  io  the  historical  slutch.  Sii  James  Rosc-Innes,  a 
bwyer  vhose  iDteliectual  gifts  and  patriotism  have  never  t}een 
impugned,  was  not  a  "  patty  maa,"  and  this  made  him,  on  more 
Ibin  one  occasion,  a  somewhat  difficult  political  ally.  On  the 
native  question  he  held  a  coniislenlly  itrong  altitude,  defending 
Iheir  rights,  and  uncompromisingly  opposing  the  native  liquor 
iradic  In  igoi  he  went  to  the  Transvaal  as  cbid  justice  of  th;it 
colony.  Sir  Thomas  Fuller,  a  Cape  Town  rcpteKnUlive.  though 
fac  remained  outside  office,  gave  staunch  support  to  every  en- 
lightened Liberal  and  progressive  measure  which  was  brought 
ratward.  A  man  of  accptional  culture  and  eloquence,  he  made 
hii  inauence  fett.  not  only  in  politics,  hut  in  jouirulism  and  the 
best  todal  lite  ol  the  Cape  peninsula.  From  1901  to  190S  he 
held  the  ofGa  of  agent-general  ol  the  colony  in  London, 

In  lilcnilurF.  the  colony  has  produced  at  \eait  two  authors 
whose  works  have  taken  Ihcit  place  among  thou  of  tht  btst 
English  writers  of  their  day.  The  Hij/ory  uf  Soa/A  Africa,  by 
Mr  G.  McCjU  TI 
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(H  Special  subiecu: — For  detailed  inlormaiLiHi  on  nxcial  nibimi 
consult  TIh  ttaUta  bI  SxM  Africa  (London.  1901):  R.  Wallaa 
fiimMf /■JuMcidTCif'CWixiyd-ondan.iaab):  A.  R. E. Bunoa. 
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Cape  Colony)  (a  voK.  tondon,  1000):  A  Wlnm-a  t&  ^  » 
Riiliati  Situkty  (London,  1904),  and  C.  C.  Headmen'*  Sr  cmm 
Ctcy  (London.  1907).  B.  Wonfold's  Lari  Uilnt'i  Wmk  m  SlA 
AfiKn,  iSor-lopt  (London.  1906).  it  largely  eonmind  with  Case 

Eliii".    For  Blue-hooki.  ftc.,  relating  to  Ih*  colony  pubCri-d 
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ideed  all  Capefigue'a ' 
his  legitimist  politics;  he  preaches  divine  right  and  noa-re- 
tislance,  and  finds  pDlite  words  even  (or  the  profligacy  ol  Louis 
XV.  and  the  wotlhleunesa  of  hit  mistresses.  He  wrote  bio- 
|ia,tdiia  ol  Catherine  and  Marie  de'  Medici,  Anne  and  Uaria 
Theletaof  Austrfa,  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  Eliubeth  ol  Enj^and. 
Diana  of  Poitien  and  Agnei  Sorel— lor  he  delighted  in  psasiag 
from  "queens  ol  the  tight  hand"  10  "queens  o(  the  left." 
"" ies  ol  the  Jews  from  the  fail 


le  Christii 


:o  the  I 


tlfotii 


church,  and  of  European  diplomatbti.  t: 


whole  range  of  French  hisli 


[e  died  at  Paris  in 


The  general  utalotoe  of  printed  books  lor  the  BiblieiUqiie 

Sibliibed  by  Capefigue  during  forty  yean.  01  Iheae  only  ibe 
iiloiit  it  Pkaippt-AupaU  (t  vols..  1^19)  and  ihc  HiMn  it  1* 
itfOTifU.  it  la  l.(M  Ii  in  rifu  it  Hon  IV  (8  vota..  ISu-iaj)} 
perhaps  dcMrve  siill  10  be  remerahered.    For  Capefigue'i  njlt  bean 

ally  large  number  of  sources  of  inlormationHindudingllie slate paptfs, 
neitber  his  accuracy  nor  his  judgment  was  lo  be  trusted. 

CAPEL  (or  HADHaii),  ARTHUR  CAPBL,  BuoH  (H.  i&tp 
1649),  English  royatiat,  ion  of  Sii  Henry  Cape!  ol  Rayne  Hil^ 
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Emx,  and  of  Tlwodosia,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu  of 
Brockton,  Northamptonshire,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Slwrt  and  Long  Parliaments  in  1640  for  Hertfordshire.  He  at 
£m  supported  the  opposition  to  Charles's  arbitrary  government, 
but  soon  allied  himself  with  the  king's  cause,  on  which,  side  his 
sympathies  were  engaged,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
tide  d  Baron  Capel  of  Hadham  on  the  6th  of  August  1641.  On 
ik  oatbieak  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Slmpfihire,  Cheshire  and  North  Wales,  where  he  rendered  useful 
i&ilitary  services,  and  later  was  made  one  of  the  prince  of  Wales's 
OBondilors,  and  a  commissioner  at  the  negotiations  at  Uzbridge 
ia  1645.  He  attended  the  queen  in  her  flight  to  France  in  1646, 
but  disapproved  of  the  prince's  journey  thither,  and  retired  to 
Jeisey,  subsequently  aiding  in  the  king's  escape  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  second  Civil  War, 
bet  met  with  no  success,  and  on  the  27th  of  August,  together 
mth  Lord  Norwich,  he  surrendered  to  Fairfax  at  Colchester  on 
prociise  of  quarter  for  life.^  This  assurance,  however,  was  after-' 
vards  interpreted  as  not  binding  the  civil  authorities,  and  his 
htt  for  some  time  hung  in  the  b&nce.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
irom  the  Tower,  but  was  again  captured,  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  new  "  high  court  of  justice  "  on  the  8th  of  March 
1649,  >nd  was  beheaded  together  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Lnd  Holland  the  next  day.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  faetr  of  Sir  Charies  Morrison  of  Cassiobury,  Hertfordshire, 
thnMi^  whom  that  estate  passed  into  his  family,  and  by  whom 
besides  four  daughters  he  had  five  sons,  the  eldest  Arthur  being 
oeated  earl  of  Essex  at  the  Restoration.  Lord  Capel,  who  was 
much  beloved,  and  who  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling  and 
cKmplary  life,  wrote  Daily  Observations  or  MedUations:  Divine, 
Mereily  publislied  with  some  of  his  letters  in  1654,  and  reprinted, 
with  a  short  life  of  the  author,  under  the  tiUe  Excellent  Con- 
imphUMs,  in  1683. 

CAPEL  CURIG,  a  tourist  resort  In  Carnarvonshire,  North 
Wales,  14)  m.  from  Bangor.  It  is  a  collection  of  a  few  houses,  too 
scattered  to  form  a  village  properly  so  called.  At  the  Roberts  hotel 
B  shown  on  a  window  pane  the  supposed  signature  of  Wellington. 
The  road  from  Bettws  y  coed,  past  the  Swallow  Falls  to  Capel 
Cong,  and  thence  to  Uanberis  and.Camarvon,  is  very  interesting, 
gnod  and  lonely.  Excellent  fishing  is  to  be  had  here,  chiefly 
kr  tiouL  In  summer,  coaching  tours  discharge  numbers  of 
vision  daily;  the  railway  station  is  Bettws  (London  &  North- 
Western  railway)^  Capd  Curig  means  "  chapel  of  Curig,"  a 
British  saint  mentioned  in  Welsh  poetry.  The  place  is  a  centre 
(or  artists,  geologists  and  botanists,  for  the  ascent  .of  Snowdon, 
Mod  Siabod,  Glydyr  Fawr,  Glydyr  Tach,  Tryfan,  &c.,  and 
for  visiting  Uyn  Ogwen,  Llyn  Idwal,  TwU  du  (Devil's  Kitchen). 
N'ant  Ffranoon  and  the  Perurhyn  quarries. 

CAPILU  BDWARD  (1713-1781),  English  Shakespearian  critic, 
vas  bom  at  Troston  Hall  in  Sufi^olk  on  the  nth  of  June  17x3. 
Tlmra^  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  deputy-inq)ector  of  plays  in  1737,  with  a  salary 
of  £200  per  annum,  and  in  1745  he  was  made  groom  of  the  privy 
damber  through  the  same  influence.  In  1760  appeared  his 
hdiuionsy  or  Select  Fixes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  a  collection  which 
iaduded  Edward  III.,  placed  by  Capell  among  the  doubtful 
pbys  of  Shakespeare.  Shocked  at  the  inaccuracies  which  had 
crept  into  Sir  Tliomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  he 
imjectcd  an  entirely  new  edition,  to  be  carefully  collated  with 
the  ori^nal  cofMcs.  After  spen<ting  three  years  in  collecting, 
>ad  comparing  scarce  folio  and  quarto  editions,  he  published 
his  own  edition  in  xo  vols.  8vo  (1768),  with  an  introduction 
^ten  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  quaintness,  which  was  after- 
wards appended  to  Johnson's  and  Steevens's  editions.  Capell 
pib&bed  the  first  part  of  his  commentary,  which  included 
notes  on  nine  plays  with  a  ^bssary,  in  1 774.  This  he  afterwards 
ncaSed,  and  the  publication  of  the  complete  work,  Notes  and 
^vious  Xtadings  of  Shakespeare  (x779-*i783),  the  third  volume 
of  whidi  bears  the  title  of  The  School  of  Shakespeare,  was  com- 
piled, under  the  superintendence  of  John  Collins,  in  1783,  two 

,  'GanSacr's  Hist,  of  the  Civil  War,  iv.  306;  cf.  article  on  Fairfax 
byC.  H.  Frith  in  the  Diet,  ef  Nat.  Biog. 


years  after  the  author's  death.  It  contains  the  results  of  his 
unremitting  labour  for  thirty  years,  and^  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  history  of  the  times  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  on 
the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  plots.  Collins  asserted 
that  Steevens  had  stolen  Capell's  notes  for  his  own  edition, 
the  story  being  that  the  printers  had  been  bribed  to  show 
Steevens  the  Aetts  of  Capell's  edition  while  it  was  passing 
through  the  press.  Besides  the  works  already  specified,  he 
published  an  edition  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  adapted  for  the 
stage  with  the  help  of  David  Garrick  in  1758.  His  edition  of 
Shakespeare  passed  through  many  editions  (1768,  1771,  1793, 
X799,  x8o3,  X813).  CapcU  died  in  the  Temple  on  the  34th  of 
February  X78X. 

CAPBLLA,  MARTIANUS  MINNEUS  FEUZ,  Latin  writer, 
according  to  Cassiodorus  a  native  of  Madaura  in  Africa,  flourished 
during  the  sth  century,  certainly  before  the  year  439.  He  appears 
to  have  practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Carthage  and  to  have  been  in 
easy  circumstances.  His  curious  encyclopaedic  work,  entitled 
Satyricon,  or  De  Nupiiis  JPhilologiae  et  Mercurii  et  de  septcm 
Artibus  liheralibus  libri  novem,  is  an  elaborate  allegory  in  nine 
books,  written  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Menippean  satires  of  Varro.  The  style  is  heavy  and 
involved,  loaded  with  metaphor  and  bixarre  expressions,  and 
verbose  to  excess.  The  first  two  books  contain  the  allegory 
proper — the  marriage  of  Mercury  to  a  nymph  named  Philologia. 
The  remaining  seven  books  contain  expositions  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  which  then  comprehended  all  human  knowledge. 
Book  iii.  trfcats  of  granunar,  iv.  of  dialectics,  v.  of  rhetoric,  vi.  of 
geometry,  vii.  of  arithmetic,  viii.  of  astronomy,  ix.  of  music. 
These  abstract  discussions  are  linked  on  to  the  orighial  allegory  by 
the  device  of  personifying  each  science  as  a  courtier  of  Mercury 
and  Philologia.  The  work  was  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the 
liberal  culture  of  the  time,  and  was  in  high  repute  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  author's  chief  sources  were  Varro,  Pliny, 
Solinus,  Aquila  Romanus,  and  Aristides  Quintiiianus.  His 
prose  resembles  that  of  Apuleius  (also  a  native  of  Madaura),  but 
is  even  more  difficult.  The  verse  portions,  which  are  on  the 
whole  correct  and  classically  constructed,  are  in  imitation  of 
Varro  and  are  less  tiresome. 

A  passage  in  book  viii.  contains  a  very  dear  statement  of  the 
heliocentric  system  of  astronomy.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Capella,  may  have  received  from  this 

work  some  hints  towards  his  own  new  system. 

Editto  princeps,  by  F.  Vitalis  Bodianus,  1499:  the  best  modern 
edition  is  that  01  F.  Eyasenhardt  (1866) ;  for  the  relation  of  Martianus 
Capella  to  Aristides  Quintiiianus  see-H.  Deiters,  Studien  *u  den 
griechiscken  Musikem  (1881).  In  the  nth  century- the  German 
monk  Notlttr  Labeo  translated  the  first  two  books  into  Old  High 
German. 

CAPB  MAT,  a  dty  and  watering-place  of  Cape  May  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cape 
May,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  state,  and  about  80  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
ThiladelpEia.  Pop.  (1890)  2136;  (1900)  2257;  '(1905)  3006', 
(19x0)  3471.  Cape  May  is  served  by  the  Maryland,  Delaware 
&  Virginia  (by  ferry  to  Lewes,  Delaware),  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seashore  (Peimsylvania  system),  and  the  Atlantic  City  (Reading 
system)  railways,  and,  during  the  summer  seasqn,  by  steamboat 
to  Philadelphia.  The  prindpal  part  of  the  dty  is  on  a  peninsula 
(formerly  Cape  Island)  between  the  ocean  and  Cold  Spring 
inlet,  which  has  been  dredged  and  is  protected  by  jetties  to  make 
a  suitable  harbour.  The  further  improvement  of  the  inlet  and  the 
harbour  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  X907.  On  the  ocean  side, 
along  a  hard  sand  beach  5  m.  long,  is  the  Esplanade.  There  are 
numerous  hotels  and  handsome  cottages  for  summer  visitors,  who 
come  especially  from  Philadelphia,  from  New  York,  from  the 
South  and  from  the  West.  Cape  May  offers  good  bathing, 
yachting  and  fishing,  with  driving  and  hunting  in  the  wooded 
country  inland  from  the  coast.  At  Cape  May  Point  is  the  Cape 
May  lighthouse,  145  ft.  high,  built  in  x8oo  and  rebuilt  in  1859. 
In  the  dty  are  caimeries  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  glass-works  and 
a  gold-beating  establishment.  Fish  and  oysters  are  exported. 
Cape  May  was  named  by  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey,  director  of  the 
Prince  Hendrick  (Delaware)  river  for  the  West  India  Company  of 
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Holland,  who  took  possession  of  the  river  in  1623,  and  planted 
the  short-lived  colony  of  Fort  Nassau  4  m.  below  Philadelphia, 
near  the  present  Gloucester  City,  N  J.  Cape  May  was  settled 
about  1699, — a  previous  attempt  to  settle  here  made  by  Samuel 
Blommaert  in  1631  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  an  important 
whaling  port  early  in  the  1 8th  century,  and  became  prominent  as 
a  watering-place  late  in  that  century.  It  was  incorporated  as 
the  borough  of  Cape  Island  in  1848,  and  chartered  as  the  city  of 
Cape  Island  in  1851 ;  in  1869  the  name  was  changed  to  Cape  May. 
CAPENA,  an  andent  dty  of  southern  Etruria,  frequently 
mentioned  with  Veii  and  Falerii.  Its  exact  site  is,  however,  un- 
certain. According  to  Cato  it  was  a  colony  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  wars  betweenVeii  and  Romeitappears  as  dependent  upon  Veii, 
after  the  fall  of  which  town,  however,  it  became  subject  to  Rome. 
Out  of  its  territory  the  tribus  Stdlatina  was  formed  in  367  B.C. 
In  later  republican  times  the  dty  itself  is  hardly  mentioned, 
but  under  the  empire  a  municipium  Capenaiium  fdederaium  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  Of  these  several  were  found 
upon  the  hill  known  as  Civitucola,  about  4  m.  north-east  of  the 
post  station  of  ad  Vicesimum  on  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  a  site 
which  is  well  adapted  for  an  andent  dty.  It  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  a  dried-up  lake,  once  no  doubt  a  volcanic  crater.  Remains, 
of  buildings  of  the  Roman  period  also  exist  there,  while,  in  the 
sides  of  the  hill  of  S.  Martino  which  lies  on  the  north-east,^  rock- 
cut  tombs  belonging  to  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  but  used  in 
Roman  times  for  fr«sh  burials,  were  excavated  in  1859-1864,  and 
again  in  1904.  Inscriptions  in  early  Latin  and  in  local  dialect 
were  also  found  (W.  Henzen,  BvUdiino  dtU'  IstUuiOf  1864, 143; 
R.  Paribeni^  Notine  degli  Scavif  1905,  301).  Similar  tombs  have 
also  been  found  on  the  hills  south  of  Civitucola.  G.  B.  de  Rossi, 
however,  supposed  that  the  games  of  which  records  (fragments  of 
the  fasii  ludorum)  were  also  discovered  at  Civitucola,  were  those 
which  were  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  at  the  Lucus 
Feroniae,  with  which  he  therefore  proposed  to  identify  this  site, 
pladng  Capena  itself  at  S.  Oreste,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Mount  Soracte.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
assumption,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Lucus  Feroniae  is  to 
be  sought  at  or  near  Nazzano,  where,  in  the  excavation  of  a 
circular  building  which  some  conjecture  to  have  been  the  actual 
temple  of  Feronia,  mscriptions  relating  to  a  municipality  were 
found.  Others,  however,  propose  to  place  Lucus  Feroniae  at 
the  church  of  S.  Abbondio,  x  m.  east  of  Rignano  and  4  m.  north- 
north-west  of  Civitucola,  which  is  built  out  of  andent  materials. 
On  the  Via  Flaminia,  26  m.  from  Rome,  near  Rignano,  is  the 
Christian  cemetery  of  Theodora. 

See  R.  Lanciani.  BtdUUino  deU*  IstUuio,  1870.  32;  G.  B.  de  Rossi, 
AHHoti  dell'  IstUuto.  1883.  25^;  , Bullettino  Cristiano,  18S3.  115; 
G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  CenuUries  of  Etruria  (London,  1883),  i.  131; 
E.  Bonmann,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  (Berlin,  1888),  xi.  571 ; 
H  Nissen.  Italische  Landeskunde  (Berlin,  1902),  ii.  369;  R.  Paribcni, 
in  Monumenii  dei  Lincei,  xvi.  (1906).  277  seq.  (T.  As.) 

CAPER,  FLAVIUS,  Latin  grammarian,  flourished  during  the 

2nd  century.    He  devoted  spedal  attention  to  the  early  Latin 

writers,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Priscian.    Caper  was  the 

author  of  two  works — De  Lingua  Latina  and  De  DuHis  Generibus. 

These  works  19  their  original  form  are  lost;    but  two  short 

treatises  entitled  De  Orthographia  and  De  Verbis. Dubiis  have 

come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  probably  excerpts  from  the 

original  works,  with  later  additions  by  an  unknown  writer. 

See  F.  Osann,  De  Flaoio  Capro  (18A9),  and  review  by  W.  Christ  in 
PkiMogus,  xviii.  165-170  (1862},  where  several  editions  of  other 
important  grammarians  are  noticed;  G.  Keil,  "  De  Flavio  Gram- 
matico,"  in  Dissertationes  Halenus,  x.  (1889);  text  in  H.  Keti's 
Grammaiici  Laiini,  vii. 

CAPERCALLY,  or  Capexxally,*  a  bird's  name  commonly 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  capuU^  a  horse  (or,  more  properly,  a 

<  Some  writers  wrongly  speak  as  though  the  two  hills  were  identical. 

'  This  is  the  spelling  of  the  old  law-books,  as  given  by  Pennant, 
the  zoologist,  who,  on  something  more  than  mere  report,  first  in- 
cluded this  bird  among  the  British  fauna.  The  only  one  of  the 
"  Scots  Acts,"  however,  in  which  the  present  writer  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  that  the  bird  is  named  is  No.  30  of  James  VL  (1621), 
which  was  passed  to  protect  "powties,  partrikes,  moore  foulles, 
blakcoks,  gray  heonis,  termigantis,  quailzics,  eapercailues,*^  Ac 


mare),  and  coille,  a  wood,  but  with  greater  likelihood,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr  M'Lauchlan,  from  cabker,  an  old  man  (and, 
by  metaphor,  an  old  bird),  and  coille^  the  name  of  Tetrao  vrogcUus^ 
the  largest  of  the  grouse  family  (  Tclraonidae),  and  a  species  which 
was  formerly  indigenous  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  word  is 
frequently  spdt  otherwise,  as  capercalzc,  capercaflzie  (the  z, 
a  letter  unknown  in  Gaelic,  being  pronounced  like  y),  and  capcr- 
caillie,  and  the  English  name  of  wood-grouse  or  cock-of-the-wood 
has  been  often  applied  to  the  same  bird.  The  earliest  notice  of 
it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North  Britain  seems  to  be  by  Hectnr 
Boethius,  whose  works  were  published  in  1526,  and  it  can  then 
be  traced  through  various  Scottish  writers,  to  whom,  howe^-er, 
it  was  evidently  but  little  known,  for  about  200  yean,  or  may  be 
more,  and  by  one  of  them  only.  Bishop  Lesley,  in  1578,  was  a 
definite  kabital  assigned  to  it: — "  In  Rossia  quoque  Louguhabria 
[Lochaber],  atque  aliis  montanis*locis"  {De  Origiiu  Moribus 
et  rebus  gestis  Scotorum.  Romae:  ed.  1675,  p.  24).  Pennant, 
during  one  of  his  tours  in  Scotland,  found  that  it  was  then  (1769) 
stUl  to  be  met  with  in  Glen  Moriston  and  in  TIk  Chi^lm's 
country,  whence  he  saw  a  cock-bird.  We  may  infer  that  it 
became  extinct  about  that  time,  since  Robert  Gray  (Birds  of  ike 
West  of  Scotland f  p.  229)  quotes  the  Rev.  John  Grant  as  writing 
in  1794:  *'  The  last  seen  in  Scotland  was  in  the  woods  of  Strath- 
glass  about  thirty-two  years  ago."  Of  its  existence  in  Ireland 
we  have  scarcely  more  details.  If  we  niay  credit  the  Palmes 
sylvestres  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  with  being  of  this  spedes, 
it  was  once  abundant  there,  and  Willughby  (1678)  was  told 
that  it  was  known  in  that  kingdom  as  the  "oock-of-the^wood." 
A  few  other  writers  mention  it  by  the  same  name,and  John  Rutty, 
in  1772,  says  {Nat.  Hist.  Dublin,  I.  p.  302)  that  "  one  was  seen 
in  the  county  of  Lei  trim  about  the  year  1710,  but  they  have 
entirely  disappeared  of  late,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  our 
woods."  Pennant  also  states  that  about  1760  a  few  were  to 
be  foimd  about  Thomastown  in  Tipperary,  but  no  later  evidence 
is  forthcoming,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  the  spedes  was 
exterminated  at  nearly  the  same  period  in  both  Irdand  and 
Scotland. 

When  the  practice  of  planting  was  introduced,  the  restoration 
of  this  fine  bird  to  both  countries  was  attempted.  In  Ireknd 
the  trial,  of  which  some  particulars  are  givoa  by  J.  Vaughan 
Thompson  {Birds  of  Ireland,  ii.  32),  was  made  at  Glengarif, 
but  it  seems  to  have  utterly  failed,  whereas  m  Scotland,  where 
it  was  begun  at  Taymouth,  it  finally  succeeded,  and  the  spedes 
is  now  not  only  firmly  established,  but  is  increasing  in  ntunbers 
and  range.  Mr  L.  Lloyd,  the  author  of  several  excellent  works  on 
the  wild  sports  and  natural  history  of  Scandinavia,  supplied 
the  stock  from  Sweden,  but  it  must  be  always  borne  in  znind 
that  the  original  British  race  was  whoUy  extinct,  and  no  remains 
of  it  are  known  to  exist  in  any  museum. 

This  species  is  widely,  though  intermittently,  distributed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece,  but  is  alwa3rs  restricted  to  pine- 
forests,  which  alone  afford  it  food  in  winter.  Its  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  proving  that  country 
to  have  once  been  clothed  with  woods  of  that  kind.  Its  remains 
have  also  been  recognized  from  the  caves  of  Aquitaine.  Its 
eastern  or  southern  limits  in  Asia  cannot  be  precisely  given, 
but  it  certainly  inhabits  the  forests  of  a  great  part  of  Siberia. 
On  the  Stannovoi  Mountains,  however,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
distinct  though  nearly  allied  species,  the  T.  ^trogaUmdts  of 
Dr  von  Middendorff,*  which  is  smaller  with  a  slenderer  bill  but 
longer  tail. 

The  cock-of-thc-wood  is  remarkable  for  his  large  size  and  dark 
plumage,  with  the  breast  metallic  green.  He  is  polygamous 
and  in  spring  mounts  to  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tall  tree,  whence 
he  challenges  all  comers  by  extraordinary  sounds  and  gestures: 
while  the  hens,  which  are  much  smaller  and  mottled  in  colour, 
rimidly  abide  below  the  result  of  the  frequent  duels,  patiently 
submitting  themsdves  to  the  victor.  While  this  is  going  on  it 
is  the. practice  in  many  countries,  though  generally  in  defiance 

'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bird  so  named  piwtoady  by  Prof. 
Niiason,  which  is  a  hybrid. 
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of  tlie  lav,  for  the  so-called  sportsman  stealthily  to  draw  nigh, 
ud  vith  well-aimed  gun  to  murder  the  principal  performer 
in  the  scene.  The  hen  makes  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  and 
bys  therein  from  seven  to  nine  or  even  more  eggs.  The  young  are 
able  to  fly  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  towards  the  end  of 
scanner  and  beginning  of  autumn,  from  feeding  on  the  fruit 
ud  leaves  of  the  iMlberries  and  other  similar  plants,  which  form 
the  ondercovert  of  the  forests,  get  into  excellent  condition  and 
become  good  eating.  With  the  fint  heavy  falls  of  snow  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  trees,  and  then,  feeding  on  the 
pioe-leaves,  their  flesh  speedily  acquires  so  strong  a  flavour  of  tur- 
pentine tt  to  be  distasteful  to  most  palates.  The  usual  method  of 
persuing  this  species  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  by  encouraging 
a  trained  dog  to  jrange  the  forest  and  spring  the  birds,  which  then 
pocfa  on  the  trees;  while  he  is  baying  at  the  foot  their  attention 
is  so  mnch  attracted  by  him  that  they  permit  the  near  approach 
of  hb  master,  who  thus  obtains  a  more  or  less  easy  shot.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  are  also  snared.  Hybrids  are 
very  frequently  produced  between  the  capercally  and  the  black 
grouse  (r.  Uirix),  and  the  offspring  has  been  described  by 
some  authors  under  the  name  of  T.  medius,  as  though  a  distinct 
species.  (A.  N.) 

CAPBBV,  BDWARD  (1819-1894),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  on  the  axst  of  January  1819.  From  an 
early  age  he  worked  in  a  lace  factory,  but  owing  to  failing  eyesight 
he  had  to  abandon  this  occupation  in  1847  and  he  was  in  dire 
distress  until  be  secured  an  appointment  to  be  "  the  Rural 
Postman  of  Bideford,"  by  which  name  he  is  usually  known. 
He  occupied  his  leisure  in  writing  occasional  poetry  which  struck 
the  popular  fancy.  Collected  in  a  volume  and  published  by 
scbscription  in  1856,  it  received  the  warm  praise  of  the  reviews 
and  many  distinguished  peoi^e.  Poems,  by  Edward  Capern, 
vas  followed  by  Ballads  and  Songs  (1858),  The  Devonshire 
Udciist  (a  collection  of  the  author's  songs,  some  of  them  to  his 
cvn  nmsic)  and  Wayside  Warbles  (1865),  and  resulted  in  a  civil 
list  pension  being  granted  him  by  Lord  Palmerston.  He  died 
on  the  5th  of  June  1894. 

CAPBBHAUH  {KawtfmwOn;  probably,  "the  village  of 
Nalyum  'Ot  >n  andent  dty  of  Galilee.  More  than  any  other  place, 
it  vas  the  borne  of  Jesus  after  be  began  his  mission;  there  he 
peached,  caOed  several  of  hb  disciples,  and  did  many  works,  but 
vithoot  meeting  with  much  response  from  the  inhabitants,  over 
vhom  he  pronounced  the  heavy  denunciation: — "  And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought 
dova  to  helL"  The  site  of  the  city  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
dupate, — one  party,  headed  by  Dr  E.  Robinson,  maintaining  an 
tdeatification  with  Khin  Minyeh  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Sea  d  Galilee,  and  another,  represented  especially  by  Sir  C.  W. 
WSson,  supporting  the  claims  of  Tell  Ham,  midway  between 
Kkin  ilinyeh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Kh&n  Minyeh  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  "  fertile  i^n  formed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  the  western  shore  "  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Its  ruins  are  not  very  extensive,  though  they  inay 
bave  been  despoQed  for  building  the  great  Saracenic  Khan  from 
vbich  they  take  their  name.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  water- 
sogice.  Aim  et-Tdbigkak,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Heptapegon 
Off  Seven  Springs  (referred  to  by  Josephus  as  being  near 
Capenaom).  Tell  HOm  lies  about  3  m.  north  of  KhAn  Minyeh, 
and  its  ruins,  covering  an  area  of  "  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 
vide,**  prove  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  no  small  town.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  if  it  be  not  Capernaum  it  is  impossible  to  say 
vliat  anciettt  place  it  represents.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Tdl  HOm  can  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  Kefr  Na^uMf  the 
Semitic  name  which  the  Greek  represents:  and  there  is  not  here, 
tt  a  Khia  Minyeh,  any  spring  that  can  be  equated  to  the 
Hepup^on  of  Josephus.  On  the  whole  the  probabilities  of  the 
tvo  Btes  seem  to  baUnce,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  without 
farther  discoveries  to  dedde  between  them.  The  sites  of  the 
Belabouring  dties  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  are  probably  to  be 
io^t  respcctivdy  at  EI-Bateiha,  a  grassy  plain  in  the  north-east 
n>n»r  of  the  lake,  and  at  Rerazeh,  2  m.  north  of  Tell  HOm. 
Accocdingto  theio-called  Pseudo-Methodius  there  was  a  tradition 


that  Antichrist  wouldbe  bom  at.Choraxin,  educated  at  Bethsaida 

and  rule  at  Capernaum — hence  the  curse  of  JesUs  upon  these 

dties. 

On  the  site  of  Capernaum  see  especially  W.  Sanday  in  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  vol.  v.  p.  43.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

CAPERS,  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa, 
prepared  with  vinegar  for  use  as  a  pickle.  The  caper  plant  is  a 
trailing  shrub,  bdonging  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  resembling 
in  habit  the  common  bramble,  and  having  handsome  flowers  of  a 
pinkish  white,  with  four  petals,  and  numerous  long  tassel-like 
stamens.  The  leaves  are  simple  and  ovate,  with  spiny  stipules. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France;  and  in 
conunerce  capers  are  valued  according  to  the  period  at  which 
the  buds  are  gathered  and  preserved.  The  finest  are  the  young 
tender  buds  called  "  nonpareil,"  after  which,  gradually  increasing 
in  size  and  lessening  in  value,  come  "  superfine,"  "  fine," 
"  capudn "  and  "  capot."  Other  species  of  Capparis  are 
similarly  employed  in  various  localities,  and  in  some  cases  the 
fruit  is  pickled. 

CAPET,  the  name  of  a  family  to  which,  for  nearly  nine  centuries, 
the  kings  of  France,  and  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  most  powerful 
fiefs  in  that  country,  bdong<Ki,  and  which  mingled  with  several 
of  the  other  royal  races  of  Europe.  The  original  significance  of 
the  name  remains  in  dispute,  but  the  first  of  the  family  to  whom 
it  was  appUed  was  Hugh,  who  was  dected  king  of  the  Franks  in 
987.  llie  real  founder  of  the  house,  however,  was  Robert  the 
Strong  (q.v.)f  who  received  from  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  the 
Franks,  the  countships  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  and  who  is  sometimes 
called  duke,  as  he  exercised  some  military  authority  in  the  district 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.-  According  to  Aimoin  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Prfs,  and  the  chronider.  Richer,  he  was  a  Saxon, 
but  historians  question  this  statement.  Robert's  two  sons,  Odo 
or  Eudes,  and  Robert  II.,  succeeded  their  father  successively  as 
dukes,  and,  in  887,  some  of  the  Franks  chose  Odo  as  thdr  king. 
A  similar  step  was  taken,  in  92a,  in  the  case  of  Robert  II.,  this 
too  marking  the  increasing  irritation  felt  at  the  weakness  of  the 
Carolingian  kings.  When  Robert  died  in  923,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Rudolph,  duke  of  Burgimdy,  and  not  by 
his  son  Hugh,  who  is  luiown  in  history  as  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
France  and  Burgundy,. and  whose  domain  extended  from  the 
Loire  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy.  When  Louis  V.,  king  of  the 
Franks,  died  in  987,  the  Franks,  setting  aside  the  Carolingians, 
passed  over  his  brother  Charles,  and  elected  Hugh  Capet,  son  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  as  their  king,  and  crowned  him  at  Reims. 
Avoiding  the  pretensions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Caro- 
lingian kings,  the  Capetian  kings  were  content,  for  a  time,  with  a 
more  modest  position,  and  the  st6ry  of  the  growth  of  their  power 
bdongs  to  the  history  of  France.  They  had  to  combat  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  later,  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  house 
established  in  the  great  duchies,  and  the  main  reason  for  the 
permanence  of  their  power  was,  p<irhaps,  the  fact  (hat  there  were 
few  minorities  among  them.  The  direct  line  ruled  in  France 
from  987  to  13284  when,  at  the  death  of  King  Charles  IV.,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  younger,  or  Valois,  branch  of  the  family. 
Philip  VI.,  the  first  of  the  Valois  kings,  was  a  son  of  Charles  I., 
count  of  Valois  and  grandson  of  King  Philip  III.  (see  Valois). 
The  Capetian- Valois  dynasty  lasted  until  I49i8,  when  Louis,  duke 
of  Orleans,  became  king  as  Louis  XII.,  on  the  death  of  King 
Charies  VIII.  (see  Orleans).  Louis  XII.  dying  childless,  the 
house  of  Valois-Angoultme  followed  from  Francis  I.  to  the  death 
of  Henry  UI.  in  1589  (see  Ancoul£me),  when  the  last  great 
Capetian  family,  the  Bourbons  (q.v.)  mounted  the  throne. 

Scarcely  second  to  the  royal  house  is  the  branch  to  which 
belonged  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  the  loth  century  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  the  Great,  father  of 
Hugh  Capet,  on  whose  death  in  956  it  passed  to  his  son  Otto,  and, 
in  965,  to  his  son  Henry.  In  1032  Robert,  the  second  son  of 
Robert  the  Pious,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Capet,  founded  the  first  ducal  house,  which  ruled  until  1361. 
For  two  years  the  duchy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  but  in 
1363,  the  second  ducal  house,  also  Capetian,  was  founded  by 
Philip  the  Bold,  ton  of  John  II.,  king  of  France    This  branch 
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of  the  Capetians  is  also  distinguished  by  its  union  with  the 
Babsburgs,  throu^  the  marriage  of  Mary,  dau^ter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Maximilian,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  Of  great  importance  also  was  the  house 
of  the  counts  of  Anjou,  which  was  founded  in  1246,  by  Charles, 
son  of  the  French  king  Louis  VIII.,  and  which,  in  1360,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  dukedom  (sec  Anjou).  Members  of 
this  family  sat  upon  the  thrones  of  two  kinc^oms.  The  counts 
and  dukes  of  Anjou  were  kinp  of  Naples  from  1265  to  144a. 
In  1308  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou  was  elected  king  of  Hungary, 
his  claim  being  based  on  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather  Charles 
II.,  king  of  Naples  and  count  of  Anjou,  with  Maria,  daughter  of 
Stephen  V.,  king  of  Hungary.  A  third  branch  formed  the  house 
of  the  counts  of  Artois,  which  wits  founded  in  1238  by  Robert, 
son  of  King  Louis  VIH.  This  house  merged  in  that  of  Valols 
in  1383,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis,  count 
of  Artois,  with  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  throne 
of  Navarre  was  also  filled  by  the  Capetians.  In  1284  Jeanne, 
dauditer  and  heiress  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  Navarre,  married 
Philip  IV.,  king  of  France,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  united 
until  Philip  of  Valois  became  king  of  France  as  Philip  VI.  in 
1328,  when  Jeanne,  daughter  of  King  Louis  X.,  and  heiress  of 
Navarre,  married  Philip,  count  of  Evreux  (see  Navarre). 

In  the  13th  century  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  occupied 
by  a  branch  of  the  Capetians.  Peter,  grandson  of  King  Louis  VI., 
obtained  that  dignity  in  1217  as  brother-in-law  of  the  two 
previous  emperors,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  his  brother 
Henry.  Peter  was  succeeded  successively  by  his  two  sons, 
Robert  aftd  Baldwin,  from  whom  in  X26x  the  empire  was  re- 
covered by  the  Greeks. 

The  counts  of  Dreux,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  (xi32-i377)t 
and  the  counts  of  Evreux,  from  1307  to  1425,  also  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Capets,— other  members  of  which  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  Dunois  and  the  Longucvillcs,  illegitimate  branches  of  the 
house  of  Valois,  whidi  produced  many  famou9  warriors  and 
courtiers. 

CAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  Cape  Province,  South  Africa, 
in  33'  56'  S,,  18*  28'  E.  It  is  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  Cape  Peninsula  on  the  south  shore  of  Table  Bay,  is  61 81  m. 
by  sea  from  London  and  957  by  rail  south-west  of  Johannesburg. 
Few  cities  are  more  magnificently  situated.  Behind  the  bay 
the  massive  wall  of  Table  Mountain,  2  m.  in  length,  rises  to  a 
height  of  over  3500  ft.,  while  on  the  east  and  west  projecting 
mountains  enclose  the  plain  in  which  the  city  lies.  The  mountain 
to  the  cast,  3300  ft.  high,  which  projects  but  slij^tly  seawards, 
is  the  Devil's  Peak,  that  to  the  west  the  Lion's  Head  (over 
3000  ft.  high),  with  a  lesser  height  in  front  called  the  Lion's  Rump 
or  Signal  Hill.  The  city,  at  first  confined  to  the  land  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  has  extended  all  round  the  shores  of  the  bay 
and  to  the  lower  spurs  of  Table  fountain. 

the  purely  Dutch  aspect  which  Cape  Town  preserved  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  has  disappeared.  Nearly  all 
the  stucco-fronted  brick  houses,  with  flat  roofs  and  cornices 
an4  wide  spreading  stoeps,  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  have  been 
replaced  by  shops,  warehouses  and  offices  in  styln  common  to 
English  towns.  Of  the  many  fine  public  buildings  which  adorn  the 
city  scarcely  any  date  before  x86o.  The  mixture  of  races  among" 
the  inhabitants,  especially  the  presence  of  numerous  Malays, 
who  on  all  festive  occasions  appear  in  ^rgeous  raiment,  gives 
additional  animation  and  colour  to  the  street  scenes.  The 
mosques  with  their  cupolas  and  minarets,  and  houses  built  in 
Eastern  fashion  contrast  curiously  with  the  Renaissance  style 
of  most  of  the  modem  buildings,  the  medieval  a^)ect  of  the 
castle  and  the  quaint  appearance  of  the  Dutch  houses  still 
standing. 

Chief  Public  Buildings.— The  castle  stands  near  the  shore 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Begun  in  x666  its  usefulness  as  a  fortress 
has  long  ceased,  but  it  serves  to  link  the  city  to  its  past.  West 
of  the  castle  is  a  large  oblong  space,  the  Parade  Ground.  A 
little  farther  west,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  jetty  is  a  statue 
of  Van  Riebeck,  the  first  governor  of  the  Cape.  In  a  line  with 
the  jetty  is  Adderley  Street,  and  its  continuation  Government 


Avenue.  Addericy  Street  and  the  avenue  make  one  strai^t 
load  a  mile  long,  and  at  its  end  are  "  the  Gardens,"  as  the  suburiis 
built  on  the  rising  ground  leading  to  Table  Mountain  are  called. 
The  avenue  itself  is  fully  half  a  mile  long  and  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  fine  oak  trees.  In  Addericy  Street  axe  the  customs 
house  and  railway  station,  the  Standard  bank,  the  general  post 
and  telegraph  offices,  with  a  tower  X20  ft.  high,  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church.  The  church  dates  from  1699  and  is  the  oldest 
church  in  South  Africa.  Of  the  original  building  only  the  dock 
tower  (sent  from  Holland  in  X727)  remains.  Government 
Avenue  contains,  on  the  east  side,  iht  Houses  of  Parliament, 
government  house,  a  modernized  Dutch  building,  and  the  Jewi^ 
synagogue;  on  the  west  side  are  the  Anglican  cathedral  and 
grammar  schoob,  the  public  library,  botanic  gardens,  the  museum 
and  South  African  college.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  d 
considerable  architectural  merit,  the  material  chiefly  used  in 
their  construction  being  granite  from  the  Paari  and  red  brick. 
The  botanic  gardens  cover  14  acres,  contain  over  8000  varieties 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  afford  a  magnificent  view  of  TaUe 
Mountain  and  its  companion  heights.  In  the  gardens,  in  frmt 
of  the  libraxy  is  a  statue  of  Sir  George  Grey,  governor  of  the  Cape 
from  X854  to  i86x.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  library  is 
the  5000  volumes  presented  by  Sir  George  Grey.  In  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  which  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the  gardens, 
are  the  Cape  University  buildings  (begun  in  1906),  the  law  cxwrts. 
City  club  and  Huguenot  memorial  hall.  The  Anglican  cathedral, 
begun  in  X90X  to  replace  an  unpretentious  building  on  the  same 
site,  is  dedicated  to  St  George.  It  lies  between  the  libraxy  and 
St  George's  Street,  in  ^ich.are  the  chief  newspaper  offices, 
and  premises  of  the  wholesale  merchants.  West  of  St  Geor^'s 
Street  is  Greenmarket  Square,  the  centre  of  the  town  during 
the  Dutch  period.  From  the  balcony  of  the  town  house,  which 
overlooks  the  square,  proclamations  were  read  to  the  bur^is, 
summoned  to  the  spot  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  in  the  small- 
domed  tower.  Still  farther  west,  in  Riebeck  Square,  is  the  old 
slave  market,  now  used  as  a  church  and  school  for  colouied  people. 

Fadng  the  north  side  of  the  Parade  Ground  are  the  handsome 
municipal  buildings,  completed  in  X906.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  clock  tower  and  belfry,  200  ft.  high.  The  hall  is 
X30  ft.  by  62,  and  55  ft  high.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  is 
a  statue  of  Edward  VII.  by  William  Goscombe  John,  unveiled 
in  X905.  The  opera  house  occupies  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Parade  Ground.  Plein  Street,  which  leads  south  from  the 
Parade  Ground,  is  noted  for  its  cheap  shops,  largely  patronixed 
on  Saturday  nights  by  the  coloured  inhabitants.  In  %  Lowry 
Road,  the  chief  eastern  thorou^fare,  is  the  large  veget^le 
and  fruit  market.  Immediately  west  of  the  harbour  are  the  con- 
vict station  and  Somerset  hospital.  They  are  built  at  the  town 
end  of  Grcenpoint  Common,  the  open  space  at  the  foot  of  Signal 
Hill.  Cape  Town  is  provided  with  an  excdlent  water  sup|dy 
and  an  efficient  drainage  system. 

The  Suburbs. — ^The  suburbs  of  Cape  Tovcn.  for  natural  beauty 
of  position,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  On  the  west  they 
extend  about  3  m.,  by  Green  Point  to  Sea  Point,  between  the  sea 
and  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  Rump;  on  the  east  they  run  round  the 
foot  of  the  Devil's  Peak,  by  Woodstock,  Mowbray,  Rondcbosch, 
"Ncwlands,  Claremont,  &c.,  to  Wynberg,  a  distance  of  7  m.  Though 
these  are  managed  by  various  municipalities,  there  is  pnctlcally  00 
break  in  the  buildings  for  the  whole  distance.  All  the  parts  aie 
connected  by  the  suburban  railway  service,  and  by  an  electric 
tramway  system.  A  tramway  also  runs  from  the  town  over  the 
Kloof,  or  pass  between  Table  Mountain  and  the  Lion's  Head, 
to  Camp's  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  south  of  Sea  Point,  to  which 
place  it  is  continued,  the  tramway  thus  completely  cirding  the 
Lion's  Head  and  Signal  Hill.  Of  the  suburbs  mentioned.  Green 
Point  and  Sea  Point  are  seaside  resorts,  Woodstock  being  both 
a  business  and  residential  quarter.  Woodstock  co\'ers  the  ground 
on  which  the  British,  in  x8o6,  defeated  the  Dutch,  and  contains 
the  house  in  which  the  articles  of  capitulation  wei«  signed. 
Another  seaside  suburb  is  Milnerton  on  the  north-east  shores 
of  Table  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Diep  river.  Near  Maitiand, 
and  3  m.  from  the  dty,  is  the  Cape  Town  observatoiy,  built  in 
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iSnud  nuiiotaiiied  by  the  British  government.  Rondebosch, 
S  ra  from  tiie  dty,  contains  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Dutch 
flMcsions  in  South  Africa.  Less  than  a  mile  from  the  station 
k  Craote  Schuur.  a  typical  specimen  of  the  country  houses  built 
b>-  Uk  Dutch  settlers  in  the  17th  century.  The  house  was  the 
property  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him  for  the 
bse  of  the  prime  minister  of  Federated  South  Africa.  The 
pDonds  of  the  estate  extend  up  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain. 
At  Nevtinds  is  Bishop's  Court,  the  home  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cape  Town.  More  distant  suburbs  to  the  south-east  are  Con- 
staatii,  with  a  famous  Dutch  farm-house  and  wine  farm,  and 
Muizenbcrg  and  Kalk  Bay,  the  two  last  villages  on  the  shore 
of  FaIsc  Bay.  At  Muizenberg  Cecil  Rhodes  died,  IQ02.  Facing 
the  Atlantic  is  Hout's  Bay,  10  m.  south-south-west  of  Wynberg. 

Most  of  the  suburbs  and  the  city  itself  are  exposed  to  the  south- 
east winds  which,  passing  over  the  flats  which  join  the  Cape 
Peniitsuia  to  the  mainland,  reach  the  city  sand-laden.  From  its 
(vacing  qualities  this  wind,  which  blows  in  the  summer,  is  known 
as  the  "  Cape  Doctor"  During  its  prevalence  Table  Mountain 
is  covered  by  a  dense  whitish-grey  cloud,  overlapping  its  side 
bie  a  tablecloth. 

The  Hvhour  — Table  Bay,  20  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  b  fully 
exposed  to  north  and  north-west  gales.  The  harbour  works, 
begun  in  i860,  afford  sheltered  accommodation  for  a  large 
ncmber  of  vessels.  From  the  west  end  of  the  bay  a  breakwater 
extends  north-east  for  some  4000  ft.  East  of  the  breakwater 
aad  parallel  to  it  for  2700  ft.  is  the  South  pier.  From  breakwater 
and  pier  arms  project  laterally.  In  the  area  enclosed  are  the 
Viaoria  basin,  covering  64  acres,  the  Alfred  basin  of  8|  acres, 
a  graving  dock  529  ft.  long  and  a  patent  slip  for  vessels  up  to 
isoo  tons.  There  is  good  anchorage  outside  the  Victoria  basin 
under  the  lee  of  the  breakwater,  and  since  1904  the  foreshore 
east  of  the  south  pier  has  been  reclaimed  and  additional  wharfage 
provided.  Altogether  there  are  2}  m.  of  quay  walb,  the  wharis 
being  provided  with  electrical  cranage.  Cargo  can  be  transferred 
direct  from  the  ship  into  railway  tntcks.  Vessek  of  the  deepest 
draught  can  enter  into  the  Victoria  basin,  the  depth  of  water 
at  luw  tide  ranging  from  24  to  36  ft. 

Trade  and  Communicaticn. — The  port  has  ajpractical  mono- 
poly of  the  passenger  traffic  between  the  Cape  and  England. 
Several  liiMs  of  steamers — chiefly  British  and  German — maintain 
re^oiar  communication  with  Europe,  the  British  mail  boats 
lakiog  sixteen  days  on  the  journey.  By  its  railway  connexions 
Cape  Town  affords  the  quickest  means  of  reaching,  from  western 
Earope,  every  other  town  in  South  Africa.  In  the  import  trade 
Cape  Town  is  closely  rivalled  by  Port  Elizabeth,  but  its  export 
trade,  which  Includes  diaunonds  and  bar  gold,  b  fully  70%  of 
that  of  the  entire  colony.  In  1898,  the  year  before  the  beginning 
of  the  .An^o-Boer  war,  the  volume  of  trade  was: — Imports 
£5.128,392,  exports  £15,881,952.  In  1904,  two  years  after  the 
coKJusion  of  the  war  the  figures  were: — imports  £9,070,757; 
Qpofts  £17,471,760.  In  1907  during  a  period  of  severe  and 
pn^ionged  trade  depression  the  imports  had  fallen  to  £5,263,930, 
but  the  exports  owing  entirely  to  the  increased  output  of  gold 
^m  tbe  Rand  mines  had  increased  to  £37 1994,658;  gold  and 
(SamoDds  represented  over  £37,000,000  of  this  total.  The 
lofioage  of  ships  entering  the  harbour  in  1887  was  801,033.  In 
19^  it  had  risen  to  4,846,012  and  in  1907  was  4,671,146.  The 
tnde  of  the  port  in  tons  was  1,376,350  in  1899  and  1,413,471  in 
IQ04.    In  1907  it  had  fallen  to  658,721. 

Defence.'—Czpe  Town,  being  in  the  event  of  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  on  the  main  route  of  ships  from  Europe  to  the  East, 
is  of  considerable  strategic  importance.  It  is  defended  by  several 
batterks  armed  with  modem  heavy  guns.  It  b  garrisoned  by 
^perial  and  local  troops,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  the 
BAval  station  at  Simon's  Town  on  the  east  of  the  Cape  Peninsula. 

^^fydctUm, — ^The  Cape  electoral  division,  which  includes 
Cape  Town,  had  in  1865  a  population  of  50,064,  in  1875  57>3i9,  in 
*^i  07,238,  and  in  1904  213,167,  of  whom  120,475  ^^^e  whites. 
Cape  Town  itself  had  a  population  in  1875  o^  33iOOO,  in  1891  of 
5i,3$i  and  in  1904  of  77,668.  Inclusive  of  the  nearer  suburbs 
tbe  population  was  78,866  in  1891  and  170,083  in  1904.    Of  the 


inhabitants  of  the  city  proper  44,203  were  white  (1904).  Of  the 
coloured  inhabitants  6561  were  Malays;  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  of  mixed  blood.  The  most  populous  suburbs  in  1904  were 
Woodstock  with  28,990  inhabitanu,  and  Wynberg  with  18,477. 

History  and  Local  Government. — Cape  Town  was  founded  in 
1652  by  settlers  sent  from  HoUand  by  the  Netherlands  East 
India  Co.,  under  Jan  van  Riebeek.  It  came  definitely  into  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain  in  1806.  Its  political  history  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  Cape  Colony  (qv.).  The  town  was 
granted  municipal  institutions  in  1836.  (Among  the  councillors 
returned  at  the  election  of  1904  was  Dr  Abdurrahman,  a  Mahom- 
medan  and  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  this  being,  it  is  believed, 
the  first  instance  of  the  election  of  a  man  of  colour  to  any  Euro- 
pean representative  body  in  South  Africa.)  The  municipality 
owns  the  water  and  lighting  services.  The  municipal  rating 
value  was.  in  1880  £2,054,204,  in  1901  £9>475>36o,  in  1908  (when 
the  rate  levied  was  3d.  in  the  £)  £14. 1 29,439.  The  total  rateable 
value  of  the  suburbs,  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  is  over 
£8,000,000.  Rates  are  based  on  capital,  not  annual,  value.  The 
control  of  the  port  is  yested  in  tbe  Harbour  and  Railway  Board 
of  the  Union. 

Cape  Town  b  the  seat  of  the  legblature  of  the  Union  of  South' 
Africa,  of  the  provincial  government,  of  the  provincial  divbton 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  and  of  the  Cape  University; 
also  of  an  archbbhop  of  the  Anglican  and  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

CAPE  VERDB  ISLANDS  {Ilkas  do  Cabo  Verde),  an  archipelago 
belonging  to  Portugal;  off  the  West  African  coast,  between 
17*  13'  and  14'  47'  N.  and  22"  40'  and  25*  22'  W.  Pop.  (1905) 
about  138,620;  area,  1475  SQ-  m-  1^^  archipelago  consbts  of 
ten  islands: — Santo  Antfto  (commonly  mbwritten  St  Antonio), 
S&o  Vicente,  SanU  Luzia,  Sfto  Nicolao,  Sal,  Boa  Vista,  Maio,  Sfto 
Thiago  (the  St  Jago  of  the  Englbh),  Fogo,  and  Brava,  boides 
four  uninhabited  islets.  It  forms  a  sort  of  broken  crescent,  with 
the  concavity  towards  the  west.    The  last  four  islands  constitute 


the  leeward  (Sotavento)  group  and  the  other  six  the  windward 
(Barlavcnto).  The  dbtance  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
nearest  island  (Boa  Vbta)  b  about  300  m.  The  blands  derive 
their  name,  frequently  but  erroneously  written  "  Cape  Vcrd," 
or  "  Cape  de  Verd  "  Islands,  from  the  African  promontory  off 
which  they  lie,  known  as  Cape  Verde,  or  the  Green  Cape.  The 
entire  archipelago  b  of  volcanic  origin,  and  on  the  bland  of  Fogo 
there  is  an  active  volcano.  No  serious  eruption  has  taken  place 
since  1680,  and  the  craters  from  which  the  streams  of  basalt 
issued  have  lost  their  outline. 
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ClimaU. — The  atmosphere  of  the  islands  is  generally  hazy, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Africa.  With  occasional  exceptions 
during  summer  and  autumn,  the  north-east  trade  is  the  prevailing 
wind,  blowing  most  strongly  from  November  to  May.  The  rainy 
season  is  during  August,  September  and  October,  when  there  is 
thunder  and  a  light  variable  wind  from  south-east  or  south-west. 
The  Harmattan,  a  very  dry  east  wind  from  the  African  continent, 
occasionally  makes  itself  felt.  The  heat  of  summer  is  high,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  80°  to  90^  Fahr.  near  the  sea.  The 
unhealthy  season  is  the  period  during  and  following  the  rains, 
when  vegetation  springs  up  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  there  is 
much  stagnant  water,  poisoning  the  air  on  the  lower  grounds. 
Remittent  fevers  are  then  common.  The  people  of  all  the 
islands  are  also  subject  in  May  to  an  endemic  of  a  bilious  nature 
called  locally  Uvadias,  but  the  cases  rarely  assume  a  dangerous 
form,  and  recovery  is  \isually  attained  in  three  or  four  days 
without  medical  aid.  On  some  of  the  islands  rain  has  occasionally 
not  fallen  for  three  years.  Tlie  immediate  consequence  is  a 
failure  of  the  crops,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  death  of  great 
numbers  from  starvation,  or  the  epidemics 'which  usually  break 
out  afterwards. 

Flora. — Owing  largely  to  the  widespread  destruction  of 
timber  for  fuel,  and  to  the  frequency  of  drought,  the  flora  of  the 
islands  is  poor  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Canaries,  the 
Azores  or  Madeira.  It  is  markedly  tropical  in  character;  and 
although  some  seventy  wild-flowers,  grasses,  ferns,  &c.,  are 
peculiar  to  the  archipelago,  the  majority  of  plants  are  those  found 
on  the  neighbouring  African  littoral.  Systematic  afforestation 
has  not  bmn  attempted,  but  the  Portuguese  have  introduced 
a  few  trees,  such  as  the  baobab,  eucalyptus  and  dragon-tree, 
besides  many  plants  of  economic  value.  Coffee-growing,  an 
industry  dating  from  1790,  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  people  of 
Santo  Antfio,  Fogo  and  SSo  Thiago;  maize,  millet,  sugar-cane, 
manioc,  excellent  oranges,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  tobacco  and  cotton  are  produced.  On  most  of  the 
islands  coco-nut  and  date  palms,  tamarinds  and  bananas  may 
be  seen;  orchil  is  gathered;  and  indigo  and  castor-oil  are  pro> 
duced.  Of  considerable  importance  is  the  physic-nut  {Jatropka 
curcas),  which  is  exported. ' 

FauiM. — Quails  are  found  in  all  the  islands;  rabbits  in  Boa 
Vista,  S&o  'Diiago  and  Fogo;  wild  boars  in  S&o  Thiago.  Both 
black  and  grey  rats  are  common.  Goats,  horses  and  asses  are 
reared,  and  goatskins  are  exported.  The  neighbouring  sea 
abounds  with  fish,  and  coral  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  a  colony  of 
Neapolitans  in  S&o  Thiago.  Turtles  come  from  the  African  coast 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  sandy  shores.  The  Ilheu  Branco,  or 
White  Islet,  between  S&o  Nicolao  and  Santa  Luzia,  is  remarkable 
as  containing  a  variety  of  puffin  unknown  elsewhere,  and  a 
spedes  of  large  lizard  {MacroscinUus  coctci)  which  feeds  on  plants. 

Inhabitants. — The  first  settlers  on  the  islands  imported  negro 
slaves  from  the  African  coast.  Slavery  continued  in  full  force 
untQ  1854,  when  the  Portuguese  government  freed  the  public 
slaves,  and  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  private  ownership.  In 
1857  arrangements  were  made  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  by  1876  the  last  slave  had  been  liberated.  Tlie  transporta- 
tion of  convicts  from  Portugal,  a  much-dreaded  punishment,  was 
continued  until  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  the 
coexistence  of  these  two  forms  of  servitude,  even  more  than  the 
climate,  which  prevented  any  large  influx  of  Portuguese  colonists. 
Hence  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  far  outnumber  the  white 
inhabitants.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  taller  than  the  Portuguese,  and 
are  of  fine  physique,  with  regular  features  but  woolly  hair. 
Slavery  and  the  enervating  climate  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
habits  ol  the  people,  whose  indolence  and  fatalism  are  perhaps 
their  most  obvious  qualities.  Their  language  is  a  bastard 
Portuguese,  known  as  the  lingua  creaula.  Their  religion  is  Roman 
Catholicism,  combined  with  a  number  of  pagan  beliefs  and  rites, 
which  are  fostered  by  the  curdndeiros  or  medicine  men.  These 
superstitions  tenjd  to  disappear  gradually  before  the  advance  of 
education,  which  has  progressed  considerably  since  1867,  when 
the  first  school,  a  lyceum,  was  opened  in  Ribeira  Brava,  the 
capital  of  Sfio  Nicolao.    On  all  the  inhabited  islands,  except 


Santa  Luzia,  there  are  churches  and  pnmary  schools,  condocted 
by  the  government  or  the  priests.  The  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes  are  sent  to  Lisbon  for  their  education. 

Government.— The  archipelago  forms  one  of  the  foreign 
provinces  of  Portugal,  and  is  under  the  command  of  a  governor- 
in-chief  appointed  by  the  crown.  There  are  two  principal  judges, 
one  for  the  windward  and  another  for  the  leeward  group,  the 
former  with  his  residence  at  S&o  Nicolao,  aiid  the  latter  at  Praia; 
and  each  island  has  a  military  commandant,  a  few  soldiers,  and  a 
number  of  salaried  officials,  such  as  police,  magistrates  and 
custom-house  directors.  There  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, with  a  bishop,  dean  and  canons. 

Industries. — The  principal  industries,  apart  from  agnctiiture, 
are  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  spirits,  salt,  cottons  and  straw  hats 
and  fish-curing.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the  exports  is 
about  £60,000;  that  of  the  imports  (including  £200,000  for  coal), 
about  £350,000.  The  most  important  of  the  exports  are  coffee, 
physic-nuts,  millet,  sugar,  spirits,  salt,  live  animals,  skins  and 
fish.  This  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with  Lisbon  and  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  with 
passing  vessels.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  coal,  textiles, 
food-stuffs,  wine,  metals,  tobacco,  machinery,  pottery  and 
vegetables.  Over  3000  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  exceeding 
3,500,000,  annually  enter  the  ports  of  the  archipelago;  the 
majority  call  at  Mindello,  on  S&o  Vicente,  for  coal,  and  do  no* 
receive  or  discharge  any  lai^e  quantities  of  cargo. 

Santo  AntSo  (pop.  25,000).  at  llie  extreme  north-west  of  the 
archipelago,  has  an  area  of  265  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  very  nined 
and  mounlainous,  abounding  in  volcanic  craters,  ol  which  the  dnief 
is  theTopoda  Coroa  (7300  ft.),  also  known  as  the  Sugar-loaf.  Mineral 
springs  exist  in  many  places.  The  island  is  the  most  picturesque, 
the  healthiest,  and,  on  its  north-western  slope,  the  best  watered  and 
most  fertile  of  the  archipelago.  The  south-eastern  slope,  shut  out 
by  lofty  mountains  from  the  fertilizing  moisture  of  the  trade-winds, 
has  an  entirely  different  appearance,  black  rocks,  white  pumke 
and  red  clay  being  its  most  characteristic  features.  Santo  Antao 
produces  large  quantities  of  excellent  coffee,  besides  sugar  and  fruit. 
It  has  several  small  ports,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  sheltered  and 
spacious  Tarrafal  Bay,  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  the  Dime 
frequented  Ponta  do  aol,  on  the  north-east.  8  m.  from  the  capital, 
Ribeira  Grande,  a  town  of  4500  inhabiunts.  Cinchona  is  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1780  the  slaves  on  Santo  Antlo  were 
declared  free,  but  this  decree  was  not  carried  out.  About  the  same 
time  many  white  settlers,  chiefly  from  the  Canaries,  entered  the 
ijtlind.  and  introduced  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

Sdo  Vicente,  or  St  Vtncent  (8000).  lies  near  Santo  Antao,  cm  the 
south-east,  and  has  an  area  of  7^  sq.  m.  Its  highest  point  is  Monte 
Verde  (2400  ft.).  The  whole  island  is  as  arid  and  bteiite  as  the 
south-eastern  half  of  Santo  Antio.  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  was 
practically  uninhabited  until  1795:  in  1829  its  population  numbered 
about  100.  Its  harbour,  an  extinct  crater  on  the  north  coast,  with 
an  entrance  eroded  by  the  sea.  affords  complete  shelter  from  every 
wind.  An  English  lipcculator  founded  a  coaling  station  here  in 
1851,  and  the  town  of  Mindello,  also  known  as  Porto  Grande  or  St 
Vincent,  grew  up  rapidly,  and  became  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
archipelago.  Most  of  the  business  is  in  English  hands,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  understand  English.  Foodstuffs,  wood 
and  water  are  imported  from  Santo  Antio,  and  the  water  is  stored 
in  a  lari^e  reservoir  at  Mihdello.  S&o  Vicente  has  a  station  for  the 
submarine  cable  from  Lisbon  to  Pernambuco  in  Braxil. 

Santa  Luzia,  about  5  m.  south-east,  has  an  area  of  18  aq.  m., 
and  forms  a  single  estate,  occupied  only  by  the  bervants  or  the 
family  of  the  proprietor.  Its  highest  point  is  885  ft.  above  sea-level. 
On  tne  south-west  it  has  a  good  harbour,  visited  by  whaling  and 
fishing  boats.  Much  orchil  was  formeriy  gathered,  and  there  is 
good  pasturage  for  the  numerous  herds  Of  cattle.  A  little  to  the 
south  are  the  uninhabited  islets  of  Branco  and  Raxo. 

SSo  Nicolao,  or  Nicolau  (12,000).  a  long,  narrow,  creacent-shaped 
island  with  an  area  of  126  sq.  m.,  lies  farther  east,  near  the  miodle 
of  the  archipelago.  Its  climate  is  not  very  healthy.  Maixe.  kidney- 
beans,  manioc,  sugar-cane  and  vines  are  cultivated :  and  in  ordinary 
years  grain  is  exported  to  the  other  islands.  The  interior  ia  moun- 
tainous, and  culminates  in  two  peaks  which  can  be  seen  for  many 
leagues;  one  has  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  near  the  middle  <^ 
the  island;  the  other.  Monte  Gordo,  is  near  the  west  end,  and  has  a 
height  of  d28o  ft.  All  the  other  islands  of  the  group  can  be  seen 
from  Sio  Nicolao  in  clear  weather.  Vessels  frequently  enter  Pre* 
gui^.  or  Freshwater  Bay.  near  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
island,  for  water  and  fresh  provisions;  and  the  custom-house  is  here. 
The  island  was  one  of  the  fifst  colonized:  in  1774  its  inhabitants 
numbered  13.500,  but  famine  subsequently  caused  a  great  decreasei 
The  first  capital,  Lapa.  at  the  end  of  a  promontory  os  the  south. 
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was  abaadoned  duniw  the  period  of  Spanish  ascendancy  over 
Portiipl  (1580-1640)  in  favour  of  Ribdra  Brava  Uooo).  on  the 
aaexh  oout.  a  town  which  now  has  a  oonuderable  trade. 

Sai  {naU  in  the  north-cast  of  the  archipelago,  has  an  area  of  75 
■q.  B.  It  was  originally  named  Lana  or  Lkana  ("  plain  "),  from  the 
tUtvaad  the  greater  fiart  of  its  surface.  It  derives  its  modem  name 
firan  i.  natunTsalt-spring,  but  most  of  the  salt  produced  here  is  now 
obtained  from  artiSoal  salt-pans.  Towards  tJie  dose  of  the  17th 
centnry  it  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  shepherds,  and  by  slaves 
onpbyed  in  the  salt-works.  In  170^  it  was  entirely  abaindoncd, 
ovi^  to  drought  and  consequent  famine;  and  only  in  1808  was  the 
i!uan£actoreoi  salt  resumed.  A  railway,  the  first  built  in  Portuguese 
territory,  was  opened  in  I835.  The  hottUe  Brazilian  tariffs  of  1880 
{or  a  time  nearly  destroyed  the  salt  trade.  Whales,  turtles  and  fish 
are  abundant,  and  dairy-farming  is  a  prosperous  industry.  There 
are  many  small  harbours,  whicn  render  every  part  of  the  island 
easily  accessible. 

Baa  ViOa  (a6op),  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  archipela^, 
has  an  area  df  2^  sq.  m.  It  was  named  S2o  Christovio  bv  its 
discoverers  in  the  15th  century.  Its  modem  name,  m^nine  fair 
riew,''.is  angularly  inappropriate,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
enco-ant  traes  there  b  no  wood,  and  in  the  dry  season  the  island 
CRins  oothiiq;  but  an  arid  .waste.  The  little  vegetation  that  then 
exists  is  in  the  bottom  of  ravines,  where  com,  beans  and  cotton  are 
cultivated.  The  springs  of  good  water  arc  few.  The  coast  is  indented 
by  sameroos  shallow  bays,  the  lafgcst  of  which  is  the  harbour  of  the 
capital.  Porto  Sal-Rei.  on  the  western  side  (pop.  about  1000).  A 
chain  of  he^ts,  flanked  by  inferior  ranges,  traverses  the  middle  of 
Boa  Vista,  culminating  in  Monte  Gallego  (1250  It.),  towards  the  east. 
la  the  north-western  angle  of  the  island  tnere  is  a  low  tract  of  loose 
iaiid.  which  b  inundated  with  water  during  the  rainy^  season;  and 
here  are  some  extensive  salt-pans,  where  the  sea-water  b  evaporated 
bv  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Salt  and  orchil  are  exported.  A  good  deal 
CI  fbh  b  taken  on  the  coast  and  supplies  the  impoverished  islanders 
wh  much  of  their  f  odd. 

iicio  (1000)  has  an  area  oi  70  sq.  m.,  and  resembles  Sal  and  Boa 
Vlsu  in  dimate  and  conjuration,  althoueh  it  belongs  to  the  Sota- 
veato  group.  Its  best  harbour  b  that  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Lux, 
on  the  south-west  coast,  and  b  commonly  known  as  Porto  Ingicz 
or  Easlish  Road,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  occupied  until  the  end  of 
tSe  18th  century  by  the  Britbh,  who  based  their  claim  on  the 
naniage-treaty  oetween  Charles  II.  and  Catherine  of  Braganza 
(i66a).  The  island  b  a  barren,  treeless  waste,  surrounded  by  rocks. 
In  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of  salt,  by 
cattk-Carming  and  by  fishinjg,  are  compelled  to  import  most  of 
tbdr  (jTOvisions  from  S2o  Thiago,  with  which,  for  puriwses  of  local 
admtoistfation*  Maio  b  includra. 

Sd»  Tkicgo  (63,000)  b  the  most  populous  and  the  largest  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Ishnds,  having  an  area  01  350  sq.  m.  It  b  also  one  of 
tSe  most  unhealthy,  except  among  the  mountains  over  2000  ft.  high. 
Tiie  Interior  b  a  mass  01  volcanic  heip^hts,  formed  of  basalt  covered 
vith  chalk  and  clay,  and  culminatingin  the  central  Pico  da  Antonia 
Usooft),  a  sharply  pointed  cone.  There  are  numerous  ravines,  fur- 
roved  by  perennial  streams,  and  in  tbeae  ravines  are  grown  large 
quantities  of  coffee,  oranges,  sugar-cane  and  phyaic-nuta,  besides 
a  variety  of  tropical  fraits  and  cereals.  Spirits  are  distilled  from 
sogar-cine,  and  coarse  so^  b  manufactured.  The  first  capital  of 
the  islands  was  Ribeira  Grande,  tonlay  called  Cidade  Vciha  or  the 
Old  City,  a  picturesque  town  with  a  cathedral  and  ruined  fort.  It 
*a»  bum  in  the  isth  century  on  the  south  coast,  was  made  an 
eptxopal  see  in  1532,  and  became  capital  of  the  archipelago  in  1592. 
I1  1712  it  was  sacked  by  a  French  force,  but  despite  its  poverty 
and  Dohealthy  situation  it  continued  td  be  the  capital  until  1770, 
«'bcii  its  plaoe  was  taken  by  Praia  on  the  south-east.  Praia  (often 
vrittefi  rraya)  has  a  fine  harbour,  a  population  of  3 1,000  and  a 
coosidcrable  trade.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  governor-general. 
•  small  natural  histo^  museum,  a  meteorological  observatoi^  and 
M  iranortant  station  for  the  cables  between  South  America,  Europe 
2nd  west  Africa.  It  occupies  a  basalt  plateau,  overlooking  the  bay 
(Porto  da  Prab).  and  has  an  attractive  appearance,  with  its  numerous 
coco-nut  trees  and  the  peak  of  Antonb  rbing  in  the  background 
abor\-c  successive  steps  of  tableland.  Its  unnealthiness  has  been 
mitigated  by  the  partial  drainase  of  a  marsh  lying  to  the  east. 

^<f  (17.600)  b  a  mass  of  vcucanic  rock,  almost  circular  in  shape 
and  measuriiig  about  190  sq.  m.  In  the  centre  a  still  active  volcano, 
the  Pico  do  ^no.  rises  to  a  height  of  about  10,000  It.  Its  crater, 
*hicb  stands  within  an  c4der  crater,  measures  3  m.  in  circumference 
and  a  visible  at  sea  for  nearly  lOO  m.  It  emits  smoke  and  ashes  at 
n<ervals:aod  in  1680.  1785,  1799.  18161  1846,  1852  and  1857  it  was 
la  eruptxHi.  After  the  first  and  most  serious  of  these  outbreaks,  the 
nUad,  which  had  previously  been  called  ^o  Felippe,  was  renamed 
rogo.  ie.  *'  Fire."  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  first  made  in 
1^19  by  two  British  naval  officers,  named  Vidal  and  Mud(|;e.  The 
■bnd  IS  divided,  like  Santo  AntSo.  into  a  fertile  and  a  sterile  zone. 
Iti  Borthcra  half  produces  fine  coffee,  beans,  maize  and  sugar-cane; 
[«  Muthcm  half  b  little  better  than  a  desert,  with  oases  of  cultivated 
bad  near  its  few  springs.  S&o  Felippe  or  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz 
IJMo).  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  capital.  The  blanders  claim  to  be 
the  aristocracy  of  the  archipclaro,  and  trace  their  descent  from  the 
Q^iCbal  Portuguese  settlers.    The  majority,  however,  are  negroes  or 


mulattoes.  Drought  and  famine,  followed  by  sex'ere  epidemics,  have 
been  especblly  frequent  here,  notably  in  the  years  1887-1889. 

Brata  (9013),  the  most  southerly  of  the  islands,  has  an  area  of 
as  so.  m.  Though  mountainous,  and  in  some  parts  sterile,  it  b  very 
closely  cultivated,  and,  unlike  the  other  islands,  b  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  small  holdings.  The  desire  to  own  land  is  almost  uni- 
versal, and  as  the  population  numbers  upwards  of  380  per  sq.  m., 
and  the  system  of  tenure  gives  rise  to  many  disputes,  the  peasantry 
are  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  litigation.  The  women,  who  are 
locally  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  far  outnumber  the  men,  who 
emigrate  at  an  early  age  to  America.  These  emigrants  usually  return 
richer  and  better  educated  than  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  To  the  north  of  Biava  lie  a  group  of  reefs  among  which  two 
islets  (Ilheus  Scccos  or  Ilheus  do  Rombo)  are  conspicuous.  These 
are  usuallv  known  as  the  Ilheu  de  Dentro  (Inner  Islet)  and  the  Ilheu 
de  F6ra  (Outer  Islet).  The  first  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  whaling  and 
fishing  vessels,  and  as  pasturage  for  cattle;  the  second  has  supplied 
much  guano  fot  export. 

History. — The  earliest  known  discovery  of  the  islands  was 
made  in  1456  by  the  Venetian  captain  Alvise  Cadamosto  (?.«.), 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Henxy  the  Navigator. 
The  archipelago  was  granted  by  King  Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal 
to  hb  brother,  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  agents  comideted  the 
work  of  discovery.  Ferdinand  was  an  absolute  monarch, 
exercising  a  commercial  monopoly.  In  1461  he  sent  an  expedition 
to  recruit  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  thus  to  people  the 
isbnds,  which  were  almost  certainly  uninhabited  at  the  time. 
On  hb  death  in  1470  hb  privileges  reverted  to  the  crown,  and 
were  bestowed  by  John  II.  on  Prince  Emanud,  by  whose  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1495  the  archipelago  finally  became  part  of 
the  royal  dominions.  Its  population  and  importance  rapidly 
increased;  its  first  bishop  was  consecrated  in  1532,  its  first 
governor-general  appointed  about  the  end  of  the  century.  It 
was  enriched  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Portuguese  fleets,  on  their 
return  to  Europe  laden  with  treasure  from  the  East,  and  by  the 
presence  of  immigrants  from  Madeira,  who  introduced  better 
agricultural  methods  and  several  new  industries,  such  as  dyeing 
and  dbtillation  of  spirits.  The  failure  to  maintain  an  equal  rate 
of  progress  in  the  x8th  and  X9th  centuries  was  due  partly  to 
drought,  famine  and  disease — in  particular,' to  the  famines  of 
1730-1733  and  1831-1833— and  partly  to  gross  misgovemment 
by  the  Portuguese  officials. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  isbnds  b  given  in  vols,  xxiii.  and 
xxvii.  of  the  Boletim  of  the  Lisbon  (geographical  Society  (1905  and 
1908),  and  in  Madeira^  Cabo  Verde,  e  CuitU,  by  J.  A.  Martins  (Lisbon, 
1 891 ).  Officbl  statisticsare  published  in  Lisbon  at  irregular  intervals. 
See  also  Uher  die  Capverden  (Ldpzi«[,  1884)  and  Die  VvUane  der 
Capoerden  (Gnu,  1882),  both  by  C.  l>51ter.  A  useful  map.  entitled 
Ocean  Atiantico  Norte,  Archipelago  do  Cabo  Verde^  was  issued  in 
1900  by  the  Commissdo  de  Carlograpkia,  Lbbon. 

CAFGRAVQ,  JOHN  (X393-X464),  Englbh  chronider  and 
hagiologist,  was  bom  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  on  the  2xst  of  April 
X393.  He  became  a  priest,  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford, 
where  he  lectured  on  theology,  and  subsequently  joined  the  order 
of  Augustinian  hermits.  Most  of  hb  hfe  he  spent  in  the  house  of 
the  order  at  Lynn,  of  which  he  probably  became  prior;  he  was 
certainly  provincial  of  hb  order  in  England,  which  involved 
vbits  to  other  friaries,  and  he  made  at  least  one  journey  to  Rome. 
He  died  on  the  X2th  of  August  1464. 

Capgrave  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  hb  age.  The  bulk  of  hb  works  are 
theological:  sermons,  commentaries  and  lives  of  saints.  Hb 
reputation  as  a  hagiologbt  rests  on  hb  Nova  legenda  Angliae,  or 
Catalogus  of  the  English  saints,  but  Uus  was  no  more  than  a 
recension  of  the  Sanctilogium  which  the  chronider  John  of 
Tmmouth,  a  monk  of  St  Albans,  had  completed  in  X366,  which 
in  its  turn  was  largdy  borrowed  from  the  Sanctilogium  of  Guido, 
^bbot  of  St  Denis.  The  Nova  legenda  was  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Wprde  in  X5x6  and  again  in  1527.  Capgrave's  hbtorical 
works  are  The  Chronicle  of  England  (from  the  Creation  to  141 7), 
written  in  English  and  unfimshcd  at  his  death,  and  the  Liber  de 
Ulustribus  HestriciSf  completed  between  1446  and  X4S3.  "^^ 
latter  b  a  collection  of  lives  of  (German  emperors  (918-XX98), 
English  .kings  (1x00-1446)  and  other  famous  Henries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  (X03X-X406).  The  portion  devoted  to  Henry 
VI.  of  England  b  a  contemporary  record,  but  consists  mainly  of 
ejaculations  in  praise  of  the  pious  king.    The  accounts  of  the 
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Other  English  Henries  are  transferred  from  various  well-known 

chroniclers.    The  Ckronide  was  edited  for  the  **  Rolls  *'  Series 

by  Francis  Charles  Hingeston  (London,  1858);    the  Idber  de 

iUustrilnu  Henricis  was  edited  (London,  1858)  for  the  same  series 

by  F.  C.  Hingeston,  who  published  an  English  translation  the 

tame  year.    The  editing  of  both  the  works  is  very  uncritical 

and  bad. 

See  Potthast,  BtbiiotJuka  Med.  i4<v.;  and  U.  Gievalier,  Ripertoire 
des  sources  hist.  Bio^nbliograpkie,  SJI. 

CAP  HAITIEN.  Cape  HaXtien  or  Haytien,  a  seaport  of  HaiU, 
West  Indies.  Pop.  about  15,00a  It  is  situated  on  the  north 
coast,  90  m.  N.  of  Port  au  I^nce,  in  19°  46'  N.  and  7a"  14'  W. 
Its  original  Indian  name  was  Guarico,  and  it  has  been  known,  at 
various  times,  as  Cabo  Santo,  Cap  Franpus  and  Cape  Hoiri, 
while  throughout  Haiti  it  is  always  called  Le  Cap.  It  is  the  most 
picturesque  town  in  the  republic,  and  the  second  in  importance. 
On  three  sides  it  is  hemm^  in  by  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the 
fourth  it  overlooks  a  safe  and  conunodious  harbour.  Under  the 
French  rule  it  was  the  ci4>ita]  of  the  colony,  and  its  splendour, 
wealth  tod  luxury  earned  for  it  the  title  of  die  **  Paris  of  Haiti." 
It  was  then  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  possessed  a  large  and 
flourishing  university.  The  last  remains  of  its  former  glory  were 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1842  and  the  British  bombard- 
ment of  1865.  Although  now  but  a  collection  of  squalid  wooden 
huts,  with  here  and  there  a  well-built  warehouse,  it  is  the  centre 
of  a  thriving  district  and  does  a  large  export  trade.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
and  in  1687  received  a  large  French  colony.  In  1695  it  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  British,  and  in  1 791  it  suffered  the  same 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  King  Henri  ChrisU^he's  dominions,  but  since  his  fall 
has  suffered  severely  in  numerous  revolutions. 

CAPILLARY  ACTION.*  A  tube,  the  bore  of  which  is  so  small 
that  it  will  only  admit  a  hair  (LaL  capilla),  is  called  a  axillary 
tube.  When  such  a  tube  of  glass,  open  at  both  ends,  is  placed 
vertically  with  its  lower  end  immersed  in  water,  the  water 
is  observed  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  to  stand  within  the  tube 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  water  outside.  The  action  between 
the  capillary  tube  and  the  water  has  been  called  capillary  action, 
and  the  name  has  been  extended  to  many  other  phenomena 
which  have  been  found  to  depend  on  properties  of  liquids  and 
solids  similar  to  those  which  cause  Water  to  rise  in  c^illary  tubes. 

The  forces  which  are  concerned  in  these  phenomena  are  those 
which  act  between  nei^bouring  parts  of  the  same  substance, 
and  which  are  called  forces  of  cdicsion,  and  those  which  act 
between  portions  of  matter  of  different  kinds,  which  are  called 
forces  of  adhesion.  These  forces  are  quite  insensible  between 
two  portions  of  matter  separated  by  any  distance  which  we  can 
directly  measure.  It  is  only  when  the  distance  becomes  exceed- 
ingly small  that  these  forces  become  perceptible.  G.  H.  (^ncke 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxvii.  p.  402)  made  experiments  to  determine  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  effect  of  these  forces  is  sensible, 
and  he  found  for  various  substances  distances  about  the 
twenty-thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre. 

Historical. — According  to  J.  C.  Poggendorff  (Pogg.  Ann.  d. 
P'  551  )>  Leonardo  da  Vind  must  be  considered  as  the  discoverer 
of  capillary  phenomena,  but  the  first  accurate  observations  of 
the  capillary  action  of  tubes  and  glass  plates  were  made  by 
Francis  Hawksbee  {Physico-Meckanical  Experimenis,  London, 
17091  PP'  139-169 ;  and  PkU.  Trans.,  1711  And  1712),  who 
ascribed  the  action  to  an  attraction  between  the  glass  and  the 
liqiu'd.  He  observed  that  the  effect  was  the  same  in  thick  tubes 
as  in  thin,  and  conduded  that  only  those  partides  of  the  glass 
which  are  very  near  the  surface  have  any  influence  on  the 
phenomenon.  Dr  James  Jurin  {Phil.  Trans.,  17x8,  p.  739,  and 
1 719.  P-  1083)  showed  that  the  height  at  whidi  the  liquid  is 
suspended  depends  on  the  section  of  the  tube  at  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube.  He  considered  that  the  8u^>enaion  of  the  liquid  is  due 

^  In  thu  revision  of  Jaroes  Clerk  Maxwdl's  dassical  article  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  additions  are 
marked  by  square  brackets. 


to  "  the  attraction  of  the  periphery  or  section  of  the  surface 
of  the  tube  to  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  is  contiguous 
and  coheres."  From  this  he  showed  that  the  rise  of  the  liquid 
in  tubes  of  the  same  substance  is  inversely  proportional  to  their 
radii.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  devoted  the  3xst  query  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Opiicks  to  molecular  forces,  and  instanced  several 
examples  of  the  cohesion  of  liquids,  sudi  as  the  suspension  of 
mercury  in  a  barometer  tube  at  more  than  double  the  hei^t 
at  which  it  usually  stands.  This  arises  from  its  adhesion  to 
the  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury  sustains  a  consider- 
able tension,  or  negative  pressure,  without  the  separatioD  of  its 
parts.  He  considered  the  capillary  phenomena  to  be  of  the  same 
kind,  but  his  explanation  is  not  suffidenUy  explidt  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  the  action  of  the  attractive  force. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  these  early  q)eculators  ascribe 
the  phenomena  to  attraction,  they  do  not  distinctly  assert  that 
this  attraction  is  sensible  only  at  insensible  distances,  and  that 
for  all  distances  which  we  can  directly  measure  the  force  is  alto- 
gether insensible.  The  idea  of  such  forces,  however,  had  been 
distinctly  formed  by  Newton,  who  gave  the  first  example  of 
the  calculation  of  the  effect  of  such  forces  in  his  theorem  on  the 
alteration  of  the  path  of  a  light-corpusde  when  it  enters  or 
leaves  a  dense  body. 

Alexis  Claude  Clairault  {Tkioric  de  la  figure  de  la  lerre,  Paris, 
1808,  pp.  105,  128)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  the 
necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  attraction  between  the  parts 
of  the  fluid  itsdf  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena.  He  did 
not,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  distance  at  which  the 
attraction  is  sensible  b  not  only  small  but  altogether  insensible. 
J.  A.  von  Segner  {Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  CoUing.  i.  (1751)  p.  301) 
introduced  the  very  important  idea  of  the  surface-tension  <tf 
liquids,  which  he  ascribied  to  attractive  forces,  the  h^^*^  ^ 
whose  action  is  so  small "  ut  nullo  adhuc  sensu  pcrdpi  potuexit." 
In  attempting  to  calculate  the  effect  of  this  surface-tension  in 
determining  the  form  of  a  drop  of  the  liquid,  Segner  took  account 
of  the  curvature  of  a  meridian  section  of  the  drop,  but  neglected 
the  effect  of  the  curvature  in  a  plane  at  right  anises  to  this 
section. 

The  idea  of  surface-tension  introduced  by  Segner  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  subsequent  development  of  the  theoiy. 
We  may  regard  it  as  a  physical  fact  established  by  experiment 
in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  the  elastidty  of  solid  bodies. 
We  may  investigate  the  forces  which  act  between  finite  portions 
of  a  liquid  in  the  same  way  as  we  investigate  the  forces  which 
act  between  finite  portions  of  a  solid.  The  experiments  on  solids 
lead  to  certain  laws  of  elastidty  expressed  in  terms  of  coefficients, 
the  values  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  experinnents 
on  each  particular  substance.  Various  attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  deduce  these  laws  from  particular  hypotheses  as  to  the 
action  between  the  molecules  of  the  elastic  substance.  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  theory  of  elastidty  as  consisting  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  establishes  the  laws  of  the  elastidty  of  a 
finite  portion  of  the  solid  subjected  to  a  homogeneous  strain, 
and  deduces  from  these  laws  the  equations  of  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  a  body  subjected  to  any  forces  and  displace* 
ments.  The  second  part  endeavours  to  deduce  the  facts  ol 
the  elastidty  of  a  finite  portion  of  the  substance  from  hypo* 
theses  as  to  Uie  motion  of  its  constituent  molecules  and  the  forces 
acting  between  them.  In  like  manner  we  may  by  experiment 
ascertain  the  general  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  in  a  state 
of  tension  similar  to  that  of  a  membrane  stretdied  equally  in 
all  directions,  and  prove  that  this  tension  deT)ends  only  on  the 
nature  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  not  on  its  form,  and 
from  this  as  a  secondary  physical  prindple  we  may  deduce  all 
the  phenomena  of  capillary  action.  This  is  one  step  of  the 
investigation.  The  next  step  is  to  deduce  this  surface-tension 
from  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  liquid 
and  of  the  bodies  that  surround  it.  The  sdentific  importance 
of  this  step  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  insight  which  it 
affords  or  promises  into  the  molecular  constitution  of  real  bodies 
by  the  suggestion  of  experiments  by  ix^ch  wc  may  dtscnminate 
between  rival  molecular  theories. 
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In  1756  J.  G.  Leidenfrost  (De  aqUae  communis  nonntdlis 
^Uaiibus  traUatuSt  Duisburg)  showed  that  a  soap-bubble 
tends  to  amtnct,  so  that  if  the  tube  with  which  it  was  blown 
ekft open  the  bubble  will  diminish  in  stzeand  will  expel  through 
the  tube  the  air  which  it  contains.  He  attributed  this  force, 
however,  not  to  any  general  property  of  the  surfaces  of  liquids, 
bat  to  the  fatty  part  of  the  soap  which  he  supposed  to  separate 
ttidf  frooi  the  other  constituents  of  the  solution,  and  to  form 
a  thin  skin  <m  the  outer  face  of  the  bubble. 

In  1787  Gaspard  Monge  (Mimaires  de  t'Acad.  des  Sciences ^ 
1787,  p.  $06]  asserted  that  "  by  supposing  the  adherence  of  the 
putides  of  a  fluid  to  have  a  sensible  effect  only  at  the  surface 
itself  aad  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  it  would  be  easy  to  dcter- 
mioe  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces  of  fluids  in  the  neighbourhood 
(A  the  solid  boundaries  which  contain  them;  that  these  surfaces 
«oqM  be /uileorkir  of  which  the  tension,  constant  in  all  directions, 
wrald  be  everywhere  equal  to  the  adherence  of  two  particles, 
and  the  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  would  then  present  nothing 
vluch  ODuki  not  be  determined  by  analysis."  He  applied  this 
I^mdple  of  surface-tension  to  the  explanatk>n  of  the  apparent 
ittr^tjons  and  repulsions  between  bodies  floating  on  a  liquid. 

la  1802  John  Leslie  {Phil.  Mag.,  1802,  vol.  xiv.  p.  193)  gave 
tile  first  correct  explanation  of  the  rise  of  a  liquid  in  a  tube  by 
considering  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  solid  on  the  very 
thin  stratum  qf  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it.  He  did  not,  like 
the  earlier  speculators,  suppose  this  attraction  to  act  in  an  up- 
ward direction  so  as  to  support  the  fluid  directly.  He  showed 
that  the  attraction  is  everywhere  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
solid.  The  direct  effect  of  the  attraction  is  to  increase  the 
^essuie  of  the  stratum  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  solid, 
so  as  to  make  it  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
Smd.  The  result  of  this  pressure  if  unopposed  is  to  cause  this 
stratum  to  q>read  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  solid  as  a  drop 
<A  water  is  observed  to  do  when  placed  on  a  dean  horizontal 
^asB  plate,  and  this  even  when  gravity  opposes  the  action, 
as  when  the  drop  is  i^ced  on  the  under  surface  of  the  plate. 
Hence  a  glass  tube  plunged  into  water  would  become  wet  all 
over  were  it  not  that  the  ascending  liquid  film  carries  up  a 
qoantity  of  other  liquid  which  coheres  to  it,  so  that  when  it  has 
ascended  to  a  certain  height  the  weight  of  the  column  balances 
the  force  by  which  the  film  spreads  itself  over  the  gkus.  This 
cq^aaalkm  of  the  action  of  the  solid  is  equivalent  to  that  by 
vkidi  Gauss  afterwards  suppUed  the  defect  of  the  theory  of 
Lapbce,  except  that,  not  being  expressed  m  terms  of  mathe- 
o^tical  symbols,  it  docs  not  indicate  the  mathematical  relation 
between  the  attraction  of  individual  particles  and  the  final 
nalL  Leslie's  theory  was  afterwards  treated  according  to 
Laplace's  mathematical  methods  by  James  Ivory  in  the  artide 
OB  capillaiy  action,  under  "Fluids,  Elevation  of,"  in  the  supplc- 
oeat  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica, 
pab&bed  m  1819. 

la  1804  Thomas  Young  (Essay  on  the  "  Cohesion  of  Fluids, " 
PhL  Trans.t  1S05,  p.  65)  founded  the  theory  of  capillary  pheno- 
meaa  on  the  prindple  of  surface-tension.  He  also  observed  the 
OKtftancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  of  a  liquid  surface  with  a  solid, 
ud  showed  how  from  these  two  prindples  to  deduce  the  pheno- 
aeaa  of  capillary  action.  His  essay  contains  the  solution  of  a 
treat  number  of  cases,  induding  most  of  those  afterwards  solved 
by  Laplace,  bat  his  methods  of  demonstration,  though  always 
cwrect,  aad  often  extremely  elegant,  are  sometimes  rendered 
obscBte  by  his  scrupulous  avoidance  of  mathematical  symbols. 
Hariag  applied  the  secondary  prindple  of  surface-tciuion  to 
tiK  vaxwns  particular  cases  of  capillary  action.  Young  proceeded 
to  deduce  this  surface-tension  from  ulterior  prindples.  He 
SEppoKd  the  particles  to  act  on  one  another  with  two  different 
^^  of  forces,  one  of  which,  the  attractive  force  of  cohesion, 
ftitoAi  to  parttdes  at  a  greater  distance  than  those  to  which 
^  nptthive  force  is  oonfoied.  He  further  supposed  that  the 
*^tnctive  fofce  is  constant  throughout  the  minute  distance  to 
*bck  it  extends,  but  that  the  repulsive  force  increases  rapidly 
as  tfac  distaaoe  diminishes.  He  thus  showed  that  at  a  curved 
pit  of  the  sorfact,  a  superfidal  partide  would  be  urged  towards 


the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  and  he  gave  reasons  for 
conduding  that  this  force  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  of  the  surface  in  two  normal  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  Pierre  Simon  Laplace 
(Micanique  cileste,  supplement  to  the  tenth  book,  pub.  in  1806). 
His  results  are  in  many  respects  identical  with  those  of  Young, 
but  his  methods  of  arriving  at  them  are  very  different,  being 
conducted  entirely  by  mathematical  calculations.  The  form 
into  which  he  threw  bis  investigation  seems  to  have  deterred 
many  able  physicists  from  the  inquiry  into  the  ulterior  cause  of 
capillary  phenomena,  and  induced  them  to  rest  content  with 
deriving  them  from  the  fact  of  surface-tension.  But  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of  forces  which  are  sensible 
only  at  insensible  distances;  and  Laplace  has  furnished  us  with 
an  example  of  the  method  of  this  study  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Laplace  investigated  the  force  acting  on  the  fluid 
contained  in  an  infinitely  slender  canal  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
outside  the  canal.  He  thus  found  for  the  pressure  at  a  point 
in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  an  expression  of  thie  form 

^-K+ind/R+i/RO, 
where  K  is  a  constant  pressure,  probably  very  large,  which, 
however,  does  not  influence  capillary  phenomena,  and  tJierefore 
cannot  be  determined  from  observation  of  such  phenomena; 
H  is  another  constant  on  which  all  capillary  phenomena  depend; 
and  R  and  R'  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  any  two  normal 
sections  of  the  surface  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  own  investigation  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  symbols  used  by  Laplace,  as  we  shall  find  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  physical  interpretation  of  these  symbols  is 
necessary  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  In  the 
SupptcfHcnt  to  the  Theory  of  Capillary  Action^  Laplace  deduced 
the  equation  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  from  the  condition  that 
the  resultant  force  on  a  particle  at  the  surface  must  be  normal 
to  the  surface.  His  explanation,  however,  of  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
in  a  tube  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  constancy  of  the  angle 
of  contact  for  the  same  solid  and  fluid,  and  of  this  he  has  nowhere 
given  a  satisfactory  proof.  In  this  supplement  Laplace  gave 
many  important  applications  of  the  theory,  and  compared  the 
results  with  the  experiments  of  Louis  Joseph  Gay  Lussac. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  C.  F.  Gauss  (Principia  generalia  Theoriae  Figurae  Fluidorum 
in  statu  AequiliMi,  Gdttingen,  1830,  or  Werke,  v.  29,  GOttingen, 
1867).  The  principle  which  be  adopted  is  that  of  virtual  velo- 
cities, a  prindple  which  under  his  hands  was  gradually  trans- 
forming itself  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  prindple  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  Instead  of  calculating  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  on  each  partide  arising 
from  the  action  of  neighbouring  partides,  he  formed  a  single 
expression  which  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  potentials  arising 
from  the  mutual  action  between  pairs  of  particles.  This  ex- 
pression has  been  called  the  force-function.  With  its  sign 
reversed  it  is  now  called  tjie  potential  energy  of  the  system.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  first  depending  on  the  action  of 
gravity,  the  second  on  the  mutual  action  between  the  partides 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  third  on  the  action  between  the  partides 
of  the  fluid  and  the  particles  of  a  solid  or  fluid  in  contact  with  it. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  that  this  expression  (which 
we  may  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  call  the  potential  energy) 
shall  be  a  minimum.  This  condition  when  worked  out  gives 
not  only  the  equation  of  the  free  surface  in  the  form  already 
established  by  Laplace,  but  the  conditions  of  the  an^e  of 
contact  of  this  surface  with  the  surface  of  a  solid. 

Gauss  thus  supplied  the  principal  defect  in  the  great  work  of 
Laplace.  He  also  pointed  out  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
assumptions  which  we  must  make  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
action  of  the  particles  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  observed 
phenomena.  He  did  not,  however,  enter  into  the  explanation 
of  particular  phenomena,  as  this  had  been  done  already  by 
Laplace,  but  he  pointed  out  to  physicists  the  advantages  of  the 
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method  of  Segncr  and  Gay  Lussac,  afterwards  carried  out  by 
Quincke,  of  measuring  the  dimensions  of  large  drops  of  mercury 
on  a  horizontal  or  slightly  concave  surface,  and  those  of  large 
bubbles  of  air  in  tran^arent  liquids  resting  against  the  under  side 
of  a  horizontal  plate  of  a  substance  wetted  by  the  liquid. 

In  1 83 1  Sim6on  Denis  Poisson  published  his  NouvcUe  Thiorie 
de  Vaclion  capillaire.  He  maintained  that  there  is  a  rapid 
variation  of  density  near  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  he  gave 
very  strong  reasons,  which  have  been  only  strengthened  by 
subsequent  discoveries,  for  believing  that  this  is  the  case.  He 
proceeded  to  an  investigation  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  fluid  on  the 
hypothesis  of  uniform  density,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  on  this  hypothesis  none  of  the  observed  capillaiy  phenomena 
would  take  place,  and  that,  therefore,  Laplace's  theory,  in  which 
the  density  is  supposed  uniform,  is  not  only  insufficient  but 
erroneous.  In  particular  he  maintained  that  the  constant 
pressure  K,  whidi  occurs  in  Laplace's  theory,  and  which  on  that 
theory  is  very  large,  must  be  in  point  of  fact  very  small,  but  the 
equation  of  equilibrium  from  which  he  concluded  this  is  itself 
defective.  Laplace  assumed  that  the  liquid  has  uniform  density, 
and  that  the  attraction  of  its  molecules  extends  to  a  finite  thou^ 
insensible  distance.  On  these  assumptions  his  results  are  oer« 
tainly  right,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  independent  method  of 
Gauss,  so  that  the  objections  raised  against  them  by  Poisson  fall 
to  the  ground.  But  whether  the  assumption  of  uniform  density 
be  physically  correct  is  a  very  different  question,  and  Poisson 
rendered  good  service  to  science  in  showing  how  to  carry  on 
the  investigation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  density  very  near 
the  surface  is  different  from  that  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid. 

The  result,  however,  of  Poisson's  investigation  is  practically 
equivalent  to  that  already  obtained  by  Laplace.  In  both 
theories  the  equation  of  the  liquid  surface  is  the  same,  involving 
a  constant  H,  which  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  manner  in  which  this  quantity  H 
depends  on  the  law  of  the  molecular  forces  and  the  law  of  density 
near  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  as  these  laws  are  unknown  to 
us  we  cannot  obtain  any  test  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
theories. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  forms  of  the  theory 
of  capillary  action  during  its  earlier  development.  In  more 
recent  times  the  method  of  Gauss  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
take  account  of  the  variation  of  density  near  the  surface,  and 
its  language  has  been  translated  in  terms  of  the  modem  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.^ 

J.  A.  F.  Plateau  {Statique  expirimentak  ei  thiarique  dcs 
/{Vn/</tf5),  who  made  elaborate  study  of  the  phenomena  of  surface- 
tension  ,  adopted  the  following  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  effects 
of  gravity.  He  formed  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the 
same  density  as  olive  oil,  and  then  introduced  a  quantity  of  oil 
into  the  mixture.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  sphere  under  the 
action  of  surface-tension  alone.  He  then,  by  means  of  rings  of 
iron-mrc,  disks  and  other  contrivances,  altered  the  form  of 
certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  oil.  TTie  free  portions  of  the 
surface  then  assume  new  forms  depending  on  the  equilibrium 
of  surface-tension.  In  this  way  he  {Produced  a  great  many  of 
the  forms  of  equilibrium  of  a  liquid  under  the  action  of  surface- 
tension  alone,  and  compared  them  with  the  results  of  mathe- 
matical investigation.  He  also  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of 
liquid  films  by  showing  how  to  form  a  liquid,  the  films  of  which 
will  last  for  twelve  or  even  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  debt 
which  science  owes  to  Plateau  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that,  while  investigating  these  beautiful  phenomena,  he  never 
himself  saw  them,  having  lost  his  sight  in  about  x84a 

G.  L.  van  der  Mensbrugghe  (Mim,  de  I'Acad.  Ray.  de  Bclgique, 
xxxvii.,  1873)  devised  a  great  number  of  beautifid  illustrations 

*See  Enrico  Bctti,  Teoria  delia  CapiUarM:  Nucvo  Cimento 
(1867);  a  memoir  by  M.  Stahl.  "  Uebcr  cintgc  Punckte  in  dcr 
Thcorie  dcr-  CapiUarerschcinungen,"  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxix.  p.  239 
(1870):  and  J.  D.  Van  dcr  Waal's  Over  de  Conlinuiteit  van  den 
Casen  Vloeisioftoestand.  A  good  account  of  the  subject  from  a 
mathematical  point  of  view  will  be  found  In  James  Challis's 
"'Report  on  the  Theory  of  Capillary  Attraction."  Brit.  Ass.  Report, 
iv.  p.  235  (1834)- 


of  the  phenomena  of  surface-tension,  and  showed  their  connesioii 
with  the  experiments  of  Charles  Toinlinson  on  the  figures  formed 
by  oils  dropped  on  the  clean  surface  of  water. 

Athanase  Dupr6  in  his  5th,  6th  and  7th  Memoirs  on  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  {Ann.  de  Ckimie  ei  de  Physique,  zS66- 
x868)  applied  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  capillary 
phenomena,  and  the  experiments  of  his  son  Paul  were  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  well  devised,  tracing  the  influence  of  surface- 
tension  in  a  great  number  of  very  different  circumstances,  and 
deducing  from  independent  methods  the  numerical  value  of 
the  surface-tension.  The  experimental  evidence  whicb  Dupri 
obtained  bearing  on  the  molecular  structure  of  liquids  must  be 
very  valuable,  even  if  our  present  opinions  on  this  subject  shcmid 
turn  out  to  be  erroneous. 

F.  H.  R.  LQdtge  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxix.  p.  620)  experimented  on 
liquid  films,  and  showed  how  a  film  of  a  liquid  of  hi^  surface- 
tension  is  replaced  by  a  film  of  lower  surface-tension.  He  also 
experimented  on  the  effects  of  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thinner  a  film  is,  the  greater  b 
its  tension.  This  result,  however,  was  tested  by  Van  der  Mens- 
brugghe, who  found  that  the  tension  is  the  same  for  the  same 
liquid  whatever  be  the  thickness,  as  long  as  the  film  does  not 
burst.  [Tlie  continued  coexistence  of  various  thicknesses,  as 
evidenced  by  the  colours  in  the  same  film,  affords  an  instan- 
taneous proof  of  this  conclusion.]  The  phenomena  of  very  thin 
liquid  films  deserve  the  most  careful  study,  for  it  is  in  this  way 
that  we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  evidence  by  which  ve  may  test 
the  theories  of  the  molecular  structure  of  liquids. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Kelvin)  investigated  the 
effect  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  on  the  thermal 
equilibrium  between  the  liquid  and  the  vapour  in  contact  «^ih 
it.  He  also  calculated  the  effect  of  surface-tension  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  waves  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  determined  the 
minimum  velocity  of  a  wave,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  when 
it  is  just  sufficient  to  disturb  the  surface  of  still  water. 

Theory  of  Capillary  Action 

When  two  different  fluids  are  placed  in  contact,  they  may 
cither  diffuse  into  each  other  or  remain  separate.  In  some  cases 
diffusion  takes  place  to  a  limited  extent,  after  which  the  result- 
ing mixtures  do  not  mix  with  eadi  other.  The  same  substance 
may  be  able  to  exist  in  two  different  states  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  as  when  water  and  its  saturated  vapour  are 
contained  in  the  same  vessel.  The  conditions  under  ^Riiicfa  the 
thermal  and  mechanical  equilibrium  of  two  fluids,  two  mixtures* 
or  the  same  substance  in  two  physical  states  in  contact  «ith 
each  other,  is  possible  belong  to  thermodynamics.  All  thai  we 
have  to  observe  at  present  is  that,  in  the  cases  in  whidi  the  fluids 
do  not  mix  of  themselves,  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
must  be  greater  when  the  fluids  are  mixed  than  yfhtn  they  are 
separate. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  it  is  only  very  dose  to  the 
bounding  surface  of  a  liquid  that  the  forces  arising  from  the 
mutual  action  of  its  parts  have  any  resultant  effect  on  one  of 
its  particles.  The  experiments  of  Quincke  and  others  seem  to 
show  that  the  extreme  range  of  the  forces  which  produce  capniary 
action  lies  between  a  thousandth  and  a  twenty- thousandth  part 
of  a  millimetre. 

We  shall  use  the  symbol  c  to  denote  this  extreme  rznge, 
beyond  which  the  action  of  these  forces  may  be  regarded  as 
insensible.  If  x  denotes  the  potential  enei^  of  unit  of  mass 
of  the  substance,  we  may  treat  x  as  sensibly  constant  except 
within  a  distance  e  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  fluid.  In 
the  interior  of  the  fluid  it  has  the  uniform  value  xt»  ^^  1*^' 
manner  the  density,  p,  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  constant  quaniit> 
pb,  which  is  its  value  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  except  within 
a  distance  e  of  the  bounding  surface.  Hence  if  V  is  the  volume 
of  a  mass  M  of  liquid  bounded  by  a  surface  whose  area  is  S.  the 
integral 

M'-fffpdxdydM, (t) 

whete  the  integration  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the  volume 
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V,  maj  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  considering  separately  the 
ibia  shell  or  skin  extending  from  the  outer  surface  to  a  depth  c, 
vithia  which  the  density  and  other  properties  of  the  liquid  vary 
viih  the  depth,  and  the  interior  portion  of  the  liquid  within 
which  its  properties  are  constant. 

Since  c  is  a  line  of  insensible  magnitude  compared  with  the 
dinetuions  oi  the  mass  of  liquid  and  the  principal  radii  of  curva- 
tsre  of  its  surface,  the  volume  of  the  shell  whose  surface  is  S 
:cd  thickness  c  will  be  Sc,  and  that  of  the  interior  space  will 
beV-St 

If  «v  Mippose  a  normal  »  less  than  •  to  be  drawn  from  the  surface 
S  into  the  liquid,  we  may  divide  the  shell  into  elementary  shells 
•Hov  thickness  is  dw,  in  each  of  which  the  density  and  other 
prmnties  of  the  liquid  will  be  constant. 

The  votttoie  of  one  of  these  shells  will  be  Sdp,    Its  mass  will  be 

Sp&.    The  mass  of  the  whole  shell  will  therefore  be  Sjpd*,  and 

that  of  the  interior  part  of  the  liquid  (V-S«)^  We  thus  find  for 
the  »bole  mass  of  the  liquid 

M-Vp,-^0«,-p)ifr.       .     .    -.     .     (2) 

To  find  the  potential  energy  we  have  to  integrate 

E'JjfxpdsdydM 0) 

Substitutiflv  XP  (or  p  in  tnc  process  we  have  just  gone  through, 
ve&ad 

E-Vx«%-Sf|(x.po-XP)rfr.  .     .     .     .     U) 

Multiplying  equation  (a)  by  xii  and  subtracting  it  from  (4), 

E-M»-Sf^(x-»)/»rf»' (5) 

la  thb  caiyession  M  and  x*  are  both  constant,  so  that  the  varia- 
txA  of  the  r^ht-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ntrgy  £.  and  expresses  that  part  of  the  energy  which  depends 
en  the  area  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  liquid.  VVe  may  call  this 
the  Mtrface  energy. 

The  symbol  x  expresses  the  energy  of  unit  of  mass  of  the  Kquid 
it  a  depth  r  within  the  bounding  surface.  When  the  liquid  is  in 
a>atact  vith  a  rare  medium,  such  as  its  own  vapour  or  any  other 
gu,  1;  is  greater  than  xti  and  the  surface  energy  is  positive.  By  the 
prlociple  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  any  displacement  of  the 
tiquid  by  which  its  energy  is  diminished  wilf  tend  to  take  place  of 
»K!f.  Hence  if  the  eneray  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  area  of 
'^>e  exposed  surface,  the  liquid  will  tend  to  move  in  such  a  way  as 
to  diminish  the  area  of  the  exposed  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
npoaed  surface  will  tend  to  diminish  if  it  can  do  so  consistently 
•uh  the  other  conditions.  Thb  tendency  of  the  surface  to  contract 
itself  it  called  the  surface-tenaon  of  liquids. 

Dupii  has  described  an  arrangement  by  which  the  surface- 
^Tfiaion  of  a  liquid  film  may  be  illustrated.    A  piece  of  sheet  metal 

u  cut  out  in  the  form  AA  (fig.  i). 
A  very  fine  slip  of  metal  is  laid 
on  it  in  the  position  BB,  and  the 
whole  is  diimed  into  a  solution 
of  soap,  or  M.  Plateaii's  glycerine 
mixture.  When  it  b  taken  out  the 
rectangle  AACC  if  filled  up  by  a 
liquid  film.  Thb  film,  however, 
tends  to  contract  on  itself,  and  the 
k)9se  strip  of  metal  BB  will,  if  it 
"  kt  go.  be  drawn  up  towards  AA.  provided  it  b  sufficiently  light 
ind  smooth. 

Ut  T  be  the  surface  ei 
)  isrface  of  area  S  will  be 
I'd  AC  «^,  its  area  is  S  *>  a&.  and  its  energy  TabJ 
i'Mx  by  wfakh  the  slip  BB  b  pulkd  towards  AA, 

F-^To6-T«,      .....     (6) 

^  (he  f<xtt  arisii^  from  the  surface- tension  acting  on  a  length  a 
»'  tW  sirio  b  Ta.  to  that  T  represents  the  surface-tension  acting 
tiiuv«rselv  on  every  unit  of  length  of  the  periphery  of  the  liquid 


Fig.  r. 


mergy  per  unit  of  area;  then  the  energy  of 
e  St.    If,  in  the  rectangle  AACC,  AA*a, 


Hence  if  F  b  the 


MUce.    H< 


wnte 
T 


■f/x-x.M. 


.     .     (7) 

•«  niay  define  T  either  as  the  surface-energy  per  unit  of  area,  or  as 
nt  Mrface-tension  per  unit  of  contour,  for  the  numerical  values  of 
ibcw  tvo  quantities  are  equal. 

II  the  liquid  b  bounded  by  a  dense  substance,  whether  liquid  or 
icfel  the  value  of  x  may  be  different  from  its  value  when  the  liquid 
^a  fnc  surface,  if  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  another  liquid, 
H  M  distinguish  quantities  beknging  to  the  two  liquids  by  suffixes. 
^  ihall  then  have 

(8) 
.     .     (9) 


El -MiXM  -  Sp '  Oci  -  XM)pid»i, 


Adding  these  expresnons,  and  dividing  the  second  member  by  S, 
we  obtain  for  tht  tension  of  the  surface  m  contact  of  the  two  liquids 


T|.i-j^»(xi-»i)Airf»i+f^(xi-xi«)«'»^. .     . 


(10) 


If  this  quantity  is  positive,  the  surface  of  contact  will  t^nd  to 
contract,  and  the  liquids  will  remain  distinct.  If,  however,  it  were 
negative,  the  displacement  of  the  liquids  which  tends  to  enlarge  the 
surface  of  contact  would  be  aided  by  the  molecular  forces,  so  that 
the  liquids,  if  not  kept  separate  by  gravity,  would  at  length  become 
thoroughly  mixed.  No  instance,  however,  of  a  phenomenon  of  this 
kind  has  been  discovered,  for  those  liciuids  which  mix  of  themselves 
do  so  by  the  process  of  diffusion,  which  is  a  molecular  motion,  and 
not  by  the  spontaneous  puckering  and  replication  of  the  bouiiding 
surface  as  would  be  the  case  if  T  were  negative. 

It  b  probable,  however,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
integral  belonging  to  the  less  dense  fluid  b  negative.  If  the  denser 
body  be  solid  we  can  often  demonstrate  this;  for  the  liquid  tends 
to  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  solid,  so  as  to  increase  the  area 
of  the  surface  df  contact,  even  although  in  so  doing  it  is  obliged  to 
increase  the  free  surface  in  opposition  to  the  surface-tension.  Thus 
water  spreads  itself  out  on  a  dean  surface  of  glass.    This  shows 

thatj  (x~Xi)Adr  must  be  negative  for  water  in  contact  with  glass. 

Oh  the  Tension  of  Liqitid  Films. — ^The  method  already  given 
for  the  investigation  of  the  surface-tension  of  a  liquid,  all  whose 
dimensions  are  sensible,  fails  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  film  such  as  a 
soap-bubble.  In  such  a  film  it  is  possible  that  no  part  of  the 
liquid  may  be  so  far  from  the  surface  as  to  have  the«potentiaI 
and  density  corresponding  to  what  we  have  called  the  interior 
of  a  Uquid  mass,  and  measurements  of  the  tension  of  the  film 
when  drawn  out  to  diflferent  degrees  of  thinness  may  possibly 
lead  to  an  estimate  of  the  range  of  the  molecular  forces,  or  at 
least  of  the  depth  within  a  liquid  mass,  at  which  its  properties 
become  sensibly  uniform.  We  shall  therefore  indicate  a  method 
of  investigating  the  tension  of  such  films. 

Let  S  be  the  area  of  the  film,  M  its  mass,  and  E  its  energy;  c  the 
mass,  and  e  the  energy  of  unit  of  area ;  then 

M-&r (II) 

E-Se. (12) 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  by  some  change  In  the  form  of  the 
boundai^  of  the  nfm  its  area  is  changed  from  S  to  S-f-dS.  If  its 
tension  is  T  the  work  required  to  effect  this  increase  of  surface  will 
be  TdS,  and  the  energy  of  the  film  will  be  increased  by  this  amount. 
Hence 

TdS'dE'Sde+edS. (13) 

But  since  M  is  constant, 

dM-S^+v^-o. (14) 

Eliminating  dS  from  equations  (13)  and  (14),  and  dividing  by  S, 
we  find 

T-«-*^  ......     (15) 

In  this  expression  9  denotes  the  mass  of  unit  of  area  of  the  film, 

and  e  the  enersy  of  unit  of  area. 

If  we  take  the  axb  of  s  normal  to  either  surface  of  the  film,  the 

radius  of  curvature  of  which  we  suppose  to  be  very  great  compared 

with  its  thickness  c,  and  if  p  is  the  density,  and  x  the  energy  01  unit 

of  mass  at  depth  s,  then 

v^Cpin (16) 

and 


■r.^. 


(17) 


Both  p  and  x  are  functions  of  s,  the  value  of  which  remains  the 
same  when  t—c  is  substituted  for  s.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film  is 
greater  than  2c,  there  will  be  a  stratum  of  thickness  c— 2«  in  the 
middle  of  the  film,  within  which  the  values  of  p  and  x  will  be  pe  and 
X».  In  the  two  strata  on  either  side  of  this  the  law,  according  to 
which  p  and  x  depend  on  the  depth,  will  be  the  same  as  in  a  liquid 
mass  of  large  dimensions.    Hence  in  this  case 


#«(c-2c)M+3J^pdr, 


(18) 
<«9) 


«-(c-2«)XBp»+2j  XPdr,    ,      »      * 
dv  de  .^_^ 

3--PS.    ^"w^    ••3i-»' 

T-2/^XPd— ax^/'d'-a^Cx-xsW*'.  •     .    (m) 

Hence  the  tension  of  a  thick  film  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions 
of  iU  two  surfaces  as  already  calculated  (equation  7).  On  the 
hypothesis  of  uniform  density  we  shall  find  that  this  b  true  for  films 
whose  thickness  exceeds  «. 

The  symbol  x  b  defined  as  the  energy  of  unit  of  mass  of  the 
substance.  A  knowledge  of  the  absolute  value  of  this  energy  is  not 
required,  since  in  every  expression  in  which  it  occurs  it  b  under  the 
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diflfc^iTDt  Bt'tH-  Tfae  only  caKi*  hawrver,  in  which  we  have  m- 
pcimrnrmt  VBlun  dI  Ehia  quantlTy  arc  when  tht  HbfUncx  a  tithtr 
liquid  Kod  lucraundcd  by  limitiiT  liquid,  or  nmxu  and  lUTroiiiided 
by  ilmilar  ni.  ii  u  Impouilile  lu  laike  dinct  maiiuiTnieiiu  of 
the  propcnin  o[  panicki  ol  Ihe  <ii!»iaiK«  within  the  inieiuible 


when  ]  <>  the  dynamical  equinlFnt  o(  bet,  L  ii  the  liunt  bat 
ot  unit  <d  matt  0}  lh«  vipaur,  And  p  it  tht  prrHure.  At  poinlt  in 
the  liquid  very  near  iu  turftce  it  it  probAble  that  x  i^  Erealer  than 
kh-and  at  pdint*  in  the  A»  very  near  the  nrface  of  (Be  liquid  it 
■•  pnbable  dul  x  >•  Im  <l>an  i*,  but  tbii  hai  not  u  yet  been  aiar- 
tained  eiperimenlally.  Wc  iAall  therefore  endeavour  to  Apply  to 
Ihii  nibject  the  luelbodi  uied  In  TbetnHdynamio,  and  where  these 
fail  u»  we  ihall  bave  recourae  to  Lbe  hypotbeiea  of  n»lecuUr  pbyvca. 
We  have  neu  to  deienniM  the  value  e<  x  Ja  tenaa  d  Ihe  actioa 
between  one  particle  and  another.  Let  ui  auppoae  that  the  [orci 
between  two  pinida  m  and  m'  a  (he  diitaiicc  /  >• 

F-mm-W)+Cn (") 

bring  reckoned  poii(ive  wben  the  force  b  attractive-    The  actual 

tlon,  i^ich  it  invovly  at  the  tquare  td  (he  djitance-  Thia  lorce  b 
eipnaed  by  nun'  Cf*.  It  la  eaiv  to  ahow  th"'  ■  I""  •nhin-r  in 
.  . .  f .  „     .  j^m^der  only  (hat  part  of  the 


;te*(/)i.i 


)nd/wb 


.  , ,  A  beo^nea  lenaibie  and  even  enoraHualy  great 

If  we'Uit  inllSiKe^D^  function  i^/and  write 

//♦(/!■'/- 1' [/) M 

then  ■■••■'  mj)  will  (epieKnI-;-(l}TbewaTkdDnehy[beattiaclive 
from  m'  to  the  dblance'/  troiu  m':  or  (2)  The  ilrraclioB  of  a  puticle 

of  (he  rod,  one  exlremity  of  the  rod  .being  at  a  dutance  /  from  M, 
and  (he  other  at  an  infinite  diitance,  (he  maw  ol  unit  of  length  of 
(he  rod  being  w'.  The  funnion  11(f)  a  alio  InRnaUe  for  acnable 
valuei  of/,  but  for  ioaenibk  valuei  of  /  K  may  become  «!nnble  and 


The  element  of  the  i 

or  elpttning  d»  in  termi  of  if  by  (16), 
nr'fifi^ 
,    Mulliplying  thit  by  m  and  by  >(/).  we  obtain  lor  the  work  1 
by  (he  attraction  of  (hit  elenient  when  m  i«  brought  from  an  inG 

"""""    "  ».«r-i/ll(/)rf/J-. 

TniHiaiifio  with  mpect  to/  Iromf-i  to/-0,  where  a  la  a 
rd  with  the  extreme  range  ol  the  molecular  fi 
npared  with  either  of  (he  radii  of  curvature 


l^^r"? 


/-.™f^W{.)-*(o))<)«. 


♦KitHTai 


by  (15).  w  finl 

panicle  m  it  brought  from  an  inhnile  diuaniz  to  Ibe  poiin  P  at  1 
iKancc  >  from  a  Mntum  whoae  luificz-deiuity  b  *,  and  whox 
rindpal  radii  of  curvature  are  R,  and  Ri. 

To  find  the  work  done  when  in  ii  bmiiht  to  the  point  P  in  (he 

ort^  d^ih  >  below  the  auifue.  n  h^^  ^ly  Z  wiitTincad  nte 
rda,  and  10  integrate 

where,  [n  general,  we  muft  luppoae  p  a  function  of  1.  Thia  rairvs- 
■on,  when  integrated,  givca  (1)  the  work  done  00  a  ponicfr  ■ 
while  it  b  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  point  P,  or  U) 
the  attnclion  on  a  long  klender  column  ncrnial  (0  (he  aurface  and 
terminating  at  P.  Ihe  nUB  of  unit  of  length  of  (he  celunin  being  m. 
In  the  fonncj  the  theon  given  by  Laplace,  the  deniily  of  the  liquid 

the  pietture  of  a  column  1;^  lb /uiifilHJr terminating  at  (heaurface 
"  /|K-HH(i;R,+l/R01, 

and  the  WDrk  done  by  the  attractive  forcet  when  a  panicle  m  ii 
brought  to  the  Burface  of  the  fluki  Irom  an  infinite  distaiKV  wiD  be 
■i»|K+|H(i/R,+i/R,)1. 

(hen  3wiHpt(t)  will  expreaa  the  work  done  by  the  attractive  forctik 
while  a  particle  m  11  brought  from  an  infinite  diitance  to  a  diauAct 
■  from  the  plane  aujfaoe  of  a  maia  of  the  tuhatance  oi  deniity  « 
and  infinitely  thick.    The  function  a(i)  ii  inwriiible  lor  all  •entibli 

II  ji'  ii  the  potential  eneirv  of  unii  of  maw  ol  the  HibHance  ia 
vapour,  then  at  a  dinaBce  >  from  (he  plane  turfacc  of  the  liqiud 


If  tbe  liquid  fonni  a  Kratum  01 
The  Hirface-deniity  of  this  itral 


ilnce  the  two  ildea  of  the  Kratum  are  limilar  tbe  latt  ii 
the  .uHnw-tenKon 


DiSt 


ig  the  I 


a-w-;:^ 


Bnaion  it  the  same  for  all  filma  thiclncr  (hi 


together.     No*  lemintMnpreeentt  the  attraction  betwemapaniile 
m  and  the  plane  turface  of  an  infinite  man  of  (he  liquid,  irben  the 

aii^rve':  buTri'betwnn  any  tw^  anuirvaluei  of  f  i(  ihould  be 
repultive,  then  Icr  filmi  who*  ilikkneH  Ilea  between  theH  nluo 

Hoitd  (o  be  unifocm,  becauia  PoinDS  baa  aiaerted  Ihal  cai^luy 
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not  take  place  oaleia  die  density  varied  npMly 
thfrnrface.  lathiaaMertioawethtnkhe  was  matbematicaUy 
:g,  tbooch  ia  his  own  hypotheris  that  the  density  does  actually 
vaxy.  he  «ss  ^fofaaUy  right.  In  fact,  the  quantity  4rp>K,  which 
we  nay  csO  with  van  dcr  Waals  the  molecular  pressure,  is  so  great 
fcr  aosc  liqakb  (5000  atno^iberes  for  water),  that  in  the  parts  near 
the  cofface,  vriiere  the  motetnlar  pressure  varies  rapidly,  we  may 
orect  ccmsiderabie  variation  of  density,  even  when  we  take  into 
aacoaat  the  amallncse  of  the  compressibJity  of  liquids. 

The  pfcsiure  at  any  point  of  the  liquid  arises  from  two  causes, 
tfae  atcmal  pressure  P  to  which  the  ii(|uid  is  subjected,  and  the 
picasaie  arising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  molecules.  If  we 
CBppase  that  the  number  of  molecules  within  the  range  of  the 
utnctaon  of  a  given  molecule  u  very  ]ar^  the  part  of  the  pressure 
Anscog  from  attraction  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
saiBber  of  mniecniea  in  unit  of  volume,  that  is,  to  the  square  of  the 
<kpBitf.    Hence  we  may  write 

■here  Aba  constant  (equal  to  Laplace's  intrinsic  pressure  K.  But 
ckb  equation  is  applicable  only  at  points  in  the  interior,  where  p 
ts  ao(  varying.] 

[The  iatriasic  pressure  and  the  smfaoe-tension  of  a  uniform  mass 
aie  perhaps  more  easily  found  by  the  following  process.  The  former 
OS  be  foond  at  oooe  by  calculating  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
paru  of  a  large  mass  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  an  imaginary 
pboe  tsterfaoe.  If  the  density  be  9,  the  attraction  between  the 
■hole  of  ooe  aide  and  a  layer  upon  the  other  distant  s  from  the  plane 
tad  of  thirfaifss  ds  b  3v«VCi)ds,  reckoned  per  unit  of  area.  The 
•ijstHiim  for  the  intrinsic  pressure  b  thus  sunpty 

K-a».^;^)ds. (a8) 

la  Laplaoe's  iavestigatioa.v  b  supposed  to  be  unity.  We  may  call 
the  vahK  which  (^J  thea  assnmrs  K*,  so  that  as  above 

Ki-a^f(»)d«. (39) 

The  ciuiessiuu  for  die  soperfidal  tension  b  most  readily  found  with 
t&£  sid  of  the  idea  of  superficbl  energy,  introduced  into  the  subject 
bf  Gauss.  Since  the  tension  b  constant,  the  work  that  must  be 
<iooe  to  extend  the  surface  by  one  unit  of  area  measures  the  tension, 
aai  the  work  required  for  the  geoeration  of  any  surface  b  the  product 
of  the  tenaioa  and  the  area.  Prom  thb  consideration  we  may  derive 
Uplace's  cjuMCSBioa,  as  has  been  done  by  Dupr6  (Tkicne  mkamiqiu 
di  k  tktiewr,  Pkrb,  1869),  and  Kelvin  ("  CapUbry  Attrsction," 
Pnc  Rgy,  JnsL,  January  1886.  Reprinted,  Foputar  Leaures  and 
AidroHt,  1889).  For  imagine  a  small  cavity  to  be  formed  in  the 
btenor  of  the  mass  and  to  be  gradually  expanded  in  such  a  shape 
that  the  waUs  consist  almost  entirely  of  two  parallel  pUnes.  The 
distaaoe  between  the  planes  b  supposed  to  be  very  small  compared 
«it!i  their  ultimate  dbmeters,  but  at  the  same  time  large  enotigh  to 
cKced  the  range  of  the  attractive  foroea.  The  work  required  to 
pradnor  thb  cievaaae  b  twice  the  product  of  the  tension  and  the  area 
of  one  of  die  faces.  If  we  now  suppose  the  crevasse  produced  by 
(Srect  separation  of  its  walls,  the  work  necessary  must  be  the  same 
as  Wore,  the  initial  and  final  configurations  being  identkal;  and 
«c  Roogaiae  that  the  tension  may  be  measured  by  half  the  work 
that  mot  be  done  per  unit  of  area  against  the  mutual  attraction 
is  order  to  snarate  the  two  portions  which  lb  upon  opposite  sides 
q(  as  ideal  pbne  to  a  distance  from  one  another  which  b  outside 
dk  fsage  of^tfae  forces.    It  only  remains  to  cakubte  thb  work. 

If  «i.  «<i  represent  the  densities  of  the  two  infinite  waiidM,  their 
nstial  attractioa  at 


or  int0^s),  if  we  write 


s  b  per  imit  of  area 
2«vi^^s)d8. 


(30) 


/;^(s)di-#(s) (31) 

"ngawkiequired  to  produce  the  separadoa  in  question  b  thus 

2T9i9f^  6{t}d»\  ........    (3a) 

^Cbr  the  tcasicMi  of  a  liquid  of  density  9  we  have 

T-w^«<s)ds. (33) 

pe  fona  of  thb  capwsiinn  may  be  modifird  by  integration  by  parts. 
For 


Skc  f(o)  b  fiaiti^  proportkmal  to  K,  the  integrated  term  vanishes 
at  both  imita^  and  we  have  simply 

j;#(s)ds-/"f^»)&,   ......    Cm) 

T^r^tmdM. (35) 

laUplKe'g  notation  the  second  member  of  (34),  multiplied  by  3a-, 
BttiRcacntedby  H. 

Aft  Lapbce  has  shown,  the  valuea  lor  K  and  T  may  also  be  ex- 
P^aed  ia  tcma  of  the  function  ^,  with  which  we  startedi  Integrating 

"ypBits 


In  all  cases  to  which  it  Is  necessary  to  have  regard  the  integrated 
terms  vanish  at  both  limits,  and  we  may  write 

/r*^(»)<«»-*(T«^(«)<'^  i7«^(«)^-*rr*vc»)A!  o^) 

sothat 

Ki-y/7''*^'^  T.-|JJ««*(s)d«.  ....     (37) 

A  few  examples  of  these  formulae  will  promote  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  simplest  supposiuons 
open  to  us  b  that 

♦CO-rV.     (38) 

From  thb  we  obuin 

11(1) -ifVi^,  iK«)-r'(^+i)rf,    .  .     f39) 
K»-4r^«,  T.-3r^ (40) 

The  ranse  of  the  attractive  force  b  mathematically  infinite,  but 
practicaUy  of  the  order  ^,  and  we  see  that  T  b  of  higher  order  in 
thb  small  quantity  than  K.  That  K  is  in  all  cases  of  the  fourth  order 
and  T  of  the  fifth  order  in  the  range  of  the  farces  b  obvious  from  (37) 
without  integration. 

An  apparenUy  simple  example  would  be  to  auppooe  ^(s)"*iP. 
We  get 

•"«— ;/?!.*« -s^^' 


K« 


(41) 


e+4.»+3. 

The  intrinsic  pressure  will  thus  be  infinite  whatever  n  may  be.  If 
»+4  be  positive,  the  attraction  of  infinitely  dbtant  parts  contributes 
to  the  result;  while  if  m +4  be  necative.  the  parts  in  immedbte 
continuity  act  with  infinite  power.  For  the  transition  case,  discussed 
by  WUliam  SutherUnd  {Phil.  Mag.  xxiv.  p.  113,  1887),  of  11+4-0, 
iCi  b  also  infinite.  It  seems  therefore  that  notning  satisfactory  can 
be  arrived  at  under  this  head. 
As  a  third  example,  we  will  take  the  bw  proposed  by  Young,  via. 


^(s)  ■■  I  from  s ■■o  to  s-a,    ) 
4(s)->ofroms«atos«ae;  )    *  *  * 
and  oomaponding  therewith, 

ll(s)«a— sfrom  z^otofa, 
II(s)ao  from  s>o  tos>oo, 
W«)-lfl(rf»7*')-i(a'-s«) 

froms>otos«a. 
if (s)  MO       from  s  ■■a  to  a  ■■eot 
Equations  (37)  now  give 


(4^) 

(43) 
(44) 


"^-t/T-^-^^ 


T.. 


(45) 
(46) 


^^zmr^mun^ 


i/:-^-f- 

The  numerical  results  differ  from  those  of  Young,  who  finds  that 
"  the  anUraUiU  force  is  one-third  cf  the  whole  cohesive  force  of  a  stratum 
of  partides,  equal  in  thichness  to  the  internal  to  which  the  primitive 
eouahle  cohesion  extends,"  vb.  T«>)aK;  whereas  according  to  the 
above  calcubtion  T  ■■  AaK.  The  discrepancy  seems  to  depend  upon 
Youn^  having  treated  the  attractive  force  as  operative  in  one 
direction  only.  For  further  calcubtions  on  LapUce's  prindplea.  see 
Rayleiffh,  Phil,  Mag.,  Oct.  Dec  1890,  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  iiL 
P-  397.] 

On  Sub7ace-Tension 

Definition. — The  tension  of  a  liquid  surface  across  any  line 
drawn  on  the  surface  is  normal  to  the  line,  and  is  the  same  for  all 
direcHons  of  the  line,  and  is  measured,  by  the  force  across  an  dement 
of  the  line  divided  by  the  length  of  that  dement. 

Experimental  Laws  of  Surface-Tension. — x.  For  any  -given 
liquid  surface,  aa  the  surface  which  separates  water  from  air, 
or  oil  from  water,  the  surface-tension  b  the  same  at  evezy  point 
of  the  surface  and  in  every  direction.  It  b  also  pzactically  inde- 
pendent of  the  curvature  of  the  stizfare,  although  it  appean 
from  the  mathematical  theoiy  that  there  b  a  sliest  increase  of 
tension  where  the  mean  curvature  of  the  surface  b  concave, 
and  a  sUght  diminution  where  it  b  convex.  The  amount  of  thb 
increase  and  diminution  b  too  small  to  be  direcUy  measured, 
thou^  It  has  a  certain  theoretical  importance  in  the  explanation 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  liquid  where  it 
b  Inclined  to  the  horizon. 

9.  The  surface-tension  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises, 
and  when  the  temperature  reaches  that  of  the  critical  point  at 
whidi  the  dbtinction  between  the  liquid  and  its  vapour  ceases, 
it  has  been  observed  by  Andrews  that  the  capillaiy  action  also 
vanishes.  The  early  writen  on  capillary  action  supposed  that 
the  diminution  of  capillary  action  was  due  simply  to  the  change 
of  density  corresponding  to  the  rise  of  temperature,  and,  there- 
fore, sssiiming  the  surface-tension  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
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density,  they  deduced  its  variations  from  the  observed  dilatation 
of  the  liquid  by  heat.  This  assumption,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Brunner  and  Wolff 
on  the  rise  of  water  in  tubes  at  different  temperatures. 

3.  The  tension  of  the  surface  separating  two  liquids  which 
do  not  mix  cannot  be  deduced  by  any  known  method  from  the 
tensions  of  the  surfaces'of  the  liquids  when  separately  in  contact 
with  air. 

When  the  surface  b  curved,  the  effect  of  the  surface-tension 
is  to  make  the  pressure  on  the  concave  side  exceed  the  pressure 
on  the  convex  side  by  T  (i/Ri  +i/Rt)i  where  T  is  the  intensity 
of  the  surface-tension  and  Ri,  Ra  are  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  any  two  sections  normal  to  the  surface  and  to  each  other 

If  three  fluids  which  do  not  mix  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
the  three  surfaces  of  separation  meet  in  a  line,  straight  or  curved. 
Let  O  (fig.  3)  be  a  point  in  this  line,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  paper 

be  supposed  to  be  normal  to  the 
line  at  the  point  O.  The  three 
angles  between  the  tangent  planes 
to  the  three  surfaces  of  separation 
at  the  point  O  are  completely 
determined  by  the  tensions  of  the 
three  surfaces.  For  if  in  the 
triangle  abc  the  aide  ab  is  taken 
so  as  to  represent  on  a  given 
scale  the  tension  of  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  b,  and  if 
the  other  sides  be  and  ca  are  taken 
so  as  to  represent  on  the  same  scale 
the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  between  b  and  c  and  between  c  and 
a  respectively,  then  the  condition  of  equilibriimi  at  O  for  the 
corresponding  tensions  R,  P  and  Q  is  that  the  angle  ROP  shall 
be  the  supplement  of  abc^  POQ  of  bca,  and,  therefore,  QOR  of 
cab.  Thus  the  angles  at  which  the  surfaces  of  separation  meet 
are  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  three 
fluids.  When  three  films  of  the  same  liquid  meet,  their  tensions 
are  equal,  and,  thereforti,  they  make  angles  of  120°  with  each 
other,  llie  froth  of  soap-suds  or  beaten-up  ^gs  consists  of  a 
midtitude  of  small  films  which  meet  each  other  at  angles  of  x  30* 
If  four  fluids,  a,  6,  c,  ^,  meet  in  a  point  O,  and  if  a  tetrahedron 
ABCD  is  formed  so  that  iu  edge  AB  represents  the  tension  of 
the  surface  of  contact  of  the  liquids  a  and  b,  BC  that  of  b  and  c, 
and  so  on;  then  if  we  place  this  tetrahedron  so  that  the  face 
ABC  is  normal  to  the  tangent  at  O  to  the  line  of  concourse  of  the 
fluids  abCf  and  turn  it  so  that  the  edge  AB  is  normal  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  O  to  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  5,  then 
the  other  three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  normal  to  the 
tangents  at  0  to  the  other  three  lines  of  concourse  of  the  liquids, 
and  the  other  five  edges  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  normal  to 
the  tangent  pUnes  at  O  to  the  other  five  slkrfaces  of  contact. 

If  six  films  of  the  same  liquid  meet  in  a  point  the  corresponding 
tetrahedron  is  a  regular  tetrahedron,  and  each  film,  where  it 
meets  the  others,  hieis  an  angle  whose  cosine  is—).  Hence,  if 
we  take  two  nets  of  wire  with  hexagonal  meshes,  and  place  one 
on  the  other  so  that  the  point  of  concourse  of  three  hexagons 
of  one  net  coincides  with  the  middle  of  a  hexagon  of  the  other', 
and  if  we  then,  after  dipping  them  in  Plateau's  liquid,  place  them 
horizontally,  and  gently  raise  the  upper  one,  we  shall  develop 
a  system  of  plane  laminae  arranged  as  the  walls  and  floors  of 
the  cells  ate  arranged  in  a  hon^comb.  We  must  not,  however, 
raise  the  upper  net  too  much,  or  the  system  of  films  will  become 
unstable. 

When  a  drop  of  one  liquid,  B,  is  placed  on  the  surface  of 
another.  A,  the  phenomena  which  take  place  depend  on  the  re- 
lative magnitude  of  the  three  surface-tensions  corresponding 
to  the  stirface  between  A  and  air,  between  B  and  air,  and  between 
A  and  B.  If  no  one  of  these  tensions  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  other  two,  the  drop  will  assume  the  form  of  a  lens,  the 
angles  which  the  Upper  and  lower  stirfaces  of  the  lens  make 
with  the  free  surface  of  A  and  with  each  other  being  equal  to 
the  external  angles  of  the  triangle  of  forces.  Such  lenses  aro 
Often  seen  formed  by  drops  of  fat  floating  on  the  surface  of  hot 


water,  soOp  or  gravy.  But  when  the  surface-tension  of  A  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  of  conuct  of  B  with  air 
and  with  A,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  the  triangle  oi  fortes, 
so  that  equilibrium  becomes  impossible.  The  edge  of  the  drop 
is  drawn  out  by  the  surface-tension  of  A  with  a  force  gieaur 
than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  drop 
The  drop,  therefore,  spreads  itself  out,  with  great  velocity. 
over  the  surface  of  A  till  it  covers  an  enormous  area,  and  is 
reduced  to  such  extreme  tenuity  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
retains  the  same  properties  of  surface-tension  which  it  has  in 
a  large  mass.  Thus  a  drop  of  train  oil  will  spread  itself  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea  till  it  shows  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  Theie 
rapidly  descend  in  Newton's  scale  and  at  last  disappear,  showing 
that  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  the 
length  of  a  wave  of  light.  Qut  even  when  thus  attenuated, 
the  film  may  be  proved  to  be  present,  unce  the  surface-tension 
of  the  liquid  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  pure  wmter.  This 
may  be  shown  by  placing  another  drop  of  c^  on  the  surface. 
This  drop  will  not  spread  out  like  the  first  drop,  but  wiU  take 
the  form  of  a  flat  lens  with  a  distinct  circular  edge,  showing  that 
the  surface-tension  of  what  is  still  apparently  pure  water  is 
now  less  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  suifaces  separating 
oil  from  air  and  water. 

The  spreading  of  drops  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  by  Charles 
Tomlinson;  van  der  Mensbrugghe  has  also  written  a  very 
complete  memoir  on  this  subject  {Stir  la  ientum  sup«rfkuik 
des  liquidest  Bruxelles,  1873). 

When  -B,  solid  body  is  in  contact  with  two  fluids,  the  soxf ace 
of  the  solid  cannot  alter  its  form,  but  the  an^  at  which  the 
surface  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids  meets  the  surface  of 
the  solid  depends  on  the  values  of  the  three  surface-tensions. 
If  a  and  b  aro  the  two  fluids  and  c  the  solid  then  the  equi- 
librium of  the  tensions  at  the  point  O  depends  only  ^ 
on  that  of  thin  components  parallel  to  the  surface, 
because  the  surface-tensions  normal  to  the  surface 
aro  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  solid.  Hence 
if  the  angle  ROQ  (fig.  4)  at  which  the  surface  of 
contact  OP  meets  the  solid  Is  denoted  by  a, 
T»,  -T«  -Trt  cos  a  - o. 

Whence 

cos  a  -  (T»,  -T«)/T^ 

As  an  experiment  on  the  angle  of  contact  only  gjvea      Fic.  4 
us  the  difference  of  the  surface-tensions  at  the  solid 
surface,  we  cannot  determine  their  actual  value.    It  is  theocetic- 
ally  probable  that  they  are  often  negative,  and  may  be  called 
surface-pressures. 

The  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  between  the  soiface 
of  a  fluid  and  a  solid  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr  Young,  who 
states  that  the  angle  of  contact  between  mercury  and  i^ass  is 
about  140°.    (Quincke  makes  it  £28^  52'. 

If  the  tension  of  the  surface  between  the  solid  and  one  of  the 
fluids  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  tensions,  the  point  of 
contact  will  not  be  in  equilibrium,  but  will  be  dragged  towards 
the  side  on  which  the  tension  is  greatest.  If  the  quantity  of  the 
first  fluid  is  small  it  will  stand  in  a  drop  on  the  surface  of  the  solid 
without  wetting  it.  If  the  quantity  of  the  second  fluid  is  small 
it  will  spread  itself  over  the  surface  and  wet  the  solid.  The  angle 
of  contact  of  the  first  fluid  is  xSo**  and  that  of  the  second  is 
zero. 

If  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  made  to  touch  one  aide  oi  a  drop  <rf  oil 
on  a  glass  plate,  the  alcohol  will  appear  to  chase  the  ofl  over  the 
plate,  and  if  a  drop  of  water  and  a  drc^  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
be  placed  in  contact  in  a  horizontal  capZQaiy  tube,  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  wiU  chase  the  water  along  the  tube.  In  both  cases 
the  liquids  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sot&ce-pressure 
at  the  solid  is  least. 

[In  order  to  express  the  dependence  of  the  tension  at  the  inter- 
face of  two  bodies  in  terms  of  the  forces  exercised  by  the  bodies 
upon  themselves  and  upon  one  another,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  method  of  Dupr6.  If  Tn  denote  the  interfacstl 
tension,  the  energy  corresponding  to  unit  of  area  oi  the  interface 
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■T'a; 


is  aiso  To,  as  we  see  by  considering  the  introduction  (through  a 
hat  tnbe)  of  one  body  into  the  interior  of  the  other.  A  com- 
ptnoQ  with  another  method  of  generating  the  interface,  similar 
to  that  previously  employed  when  but  one  body  was  in  question, 
vill  now  aDow  us  to  evaluate  Tu. 

The  work  required  to  cleave  asunder  the  parts  of  the  first 
intd  which  lie  <Hk  the  two  sides  of  an  ideal  plane  passing  through 
the  iatcrior,  is  per  unit  of  area  aTi,  and  the  free  surface  produced 
ts  two  units  in  area.  So  for  the  second  fluid  the  corresponding 
vorit  b  sTs.  This  having  been  effected,  let  us  now  suppose  th&t 
escfa  of  the  units  of  area  of  free  surface  of  fluid  (x)  is  allowed 
to  approach  normally  a  unit  area  of  (2)  until  contact  is  estab- 
lished. In  thk  process  work  is  gained  which  we  may  denote 
by  4T13,  uVu  for  each  pair.  Chi  the  whole,  then,  the  work 
cipeaded  in  producing  two  units  of  interface  is  aTi+aTs— 41^11, 
ud  this,  as  we  h&ve  seen,  may  be  equated  to  aTu.    Hence 

Tu-T»+T,r-2T'tt. (47) 

If  the  two  bodies  are  similar, 

Ti-T, 

sad  Ta»o,  as  it  should  do. 

Laplace  does  not  treat  systematically  the  question  of  fnter- 
faaaJ  tension,  but  he  gives  incidentally  in  terms  of  his  quantity 
H  a  idation  analogous  to  (47). 

If  aTa>Ti+T«,  Tu  would  be  negaUve,  so  that  the  interface 
*odd  of  itself  tend  to  increase.  In  this  case  the  fluids  must 
mix.  Conversely,  if  two  fluids  mix,  it  would  seem  that  Vu 
aost  exceed  the  mean  of  Ti  and  Ta;  otherwise  work  would 
ba^  to  be  expended  to  effect  a  cl»je  alternate  stratification  of 
the  two  bodies,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  constitute  a  first 
step  in  the  piocestf  of 'mixture  (Dupr£,  TkiorU  mScamque  de  la 
f^^l^'^t  P'  373;  Kelvin,  Popular  Lectures,  p.  53). 

The  value  of  T'a  has  already  been  calculated  (39).  We  may 
write 

rtt-»#i#./ftf(«)«ii-W,.*/*sV(«)i»;    .     .     (4«) 

aad  in  general  the  functions  0,  or  ^,  must  be  regarded  as  capable 
ol  assuming  different  forms.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
is  DO  limitation  upon  the  values  of  the  interfadal  tensions  for 
three  fluids,  which  we  may  denote  by  Tu,  T»,  Tu.    If  the  three 

fluids  can  remain  in  contact  with  one 
another,  the  sum  of  any  two  of  the 
3    ^/^  quantities  must  exceed  the  third,  and 

by  Neumann's  rule  the  directions  of 
_   the  interfaces  at  the  common  edge 
Tis     must  be  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a 
Fig.  5.  triangle,   taken  proportional  to  Tu, 

Ta,  Ta.  If  the  above-mentioned  condition  be  not  satisfied,  the 
txiaoflk  is  imaginary,  and  the  three  fluids  cannot  rest  in  con- 
tact, the  two  weaker  tensions,  even  if  acting  in  full  concert, 
bdag  incapable  of  balancing  the  strongest.  For  instance,  if 
Ta>Ta+Tsi,  the  serond  fluid  spreads  itself  indefinitely  upon 
tbe  interface  of  the  first  and  third  fluids. 

The  experimenters  who  have  dealt  with  this  question, 
C.  G.  M.  Marangoni,  van  der  Mensbrugghe,  Quincke,  have  all 
anived  at  results  inconsistent  with  the  reality  of  Neumann's 
thai^.  Thus  Marangoni  sa3rs  {Pogg.  Annalen,  cxliii.  p.  348, 
iSti):—"  Die  gemeinschaftliche  Obcrfllche  xweier  FlQssig- 
^len  bat  eine  geringere  OberflJlchenspannung  ab  die  Differenz 
<^  Oberfl2cbenspannung  der  FlOssigkeiten  selbst  (mit  Aus- 
^3hxx  des  Quecksilbers)."  Three  pure  bodies  (of  which  one 
cay  be  air)  cannot  accordingly  remain  in  contact.  If  a  drop 
^  oil  stands  in  lenticular  form  upon  a  surface  of  water,  it 
n  because  the  water-surface  is  already  contaminated  with  a 
pnsyfihtt. 

Oa  the  theoretical  side  the  question  is  open  until  we  int  ro- 
sace some  limitation  upon  the  generality  of  the  functions. 
By  far  the  simplest  supposition  open  to  us  is  that  the  functions 
vt  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  attractions  differing  merely  by 
(<^>ents  analogous  to  densities  in  the  theory  of  gravitation. 
Tla  h>'pothe9as  was  suggested  by  Laplace,  and  may  conveni- 
|at]y  be  named  after  him.  It  was  also  tacitly  adopted  by 
in  oonnexion  with  the  still  more  special  hypothesis 


which  Young  probably  had  in  view,  namely  that  the  force  in 
each  case  was  constant  within  a  limited  range,  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  vanished  outside  that  range. 

As  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  hypothesis  we  have 
from  (a8) 

where  K«,  To  are  the  same  for  all  bodies. 

But  the  most  interesting  results  are  those  which  Young 
{Works fVol.  i.  p.  463)  deduced  relative  to  the  interfadal  tensions 
of  three  bodies.    By  (37),  (48), 

T'tt-ir,ff»T,;      (51) 

so  that  by  (47),  (50),       _      ^ 

Tu-C^i-n)^*. (5a) 

According  to  (5 a),  the  interfadal  tension  between  any  two 
bodies  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  their 
densities.  The  densities  ci,  as,  aa  being  in  descending  order  of 
magnitude,  we  may  write 

Tm  ■=  (fi — at -I- ffi — ^O^To 

-Tu-hTai+2(«n-»»)  (»»-ir,)To; 

so  that  Tn  necessarily  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  inter- 
fadal tensions.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  important  condusion 
that  according  to  this  hypothesis  Neumann's  triangle  is  neces- 
sarily imaginary,  that  one  of  three  fluids  will  always  spread 
upon  the  interface  of  the  other  two. 

Another  point  of  importance  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
this  theory,  viz.  the  dependency  of  capUIarity  upon  abruptness 
of  transition.  "The  reason  why  the  capillary  force  should 
disappear  when  the  transition  between  two  liquids  is  sufiidently 
gradual  will  now  be  evident.  Suppose  that  the  transition  from 
o  to  a  is  made  in  two  equal  steps,  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
mediate layer  of  density  ^  being  large  compared  to  the  range 
of  the  molecular  forces,  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius 
of  curvature.  At  each  step  the  difference  of  capillary  pressure 
is  only  one-quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  o 
to  <r,  and  thus  altogether  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  layer.  If  there  were  three  equal  steps,  the  effect 
would  be  reduced  to  one-third,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of 
steps  is  infinite,  the  capillary  pressure  disappears  altogether." 
("  Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity,"  Raylcigh,  Pka.  Mag.,  1883, 

p.  315) 

According  to  Laplace's  hypothesis  the  whole  energy  of  any 
number  of  contiguous  strata  of  liquids  is  least  when  they  are 
arranged  in  order  of  density,  so  that  this  is  the  disposition 
favoured  by  the  attractive  forces.  The  problem  is  to  make 
the  sum  of  the  interfadal  tensions  a  minimum,  each  tension 
being  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  densities 
of  the  two  contiguous  liquids  in  question.  If  the  order  of 
stratification  differ  from  that  oi  densities,  we  can  show  that 
each  step  of  approximation  to  this  order  lowers  the  simi  of 
tensions.  To  this  end  consider  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
a  stratum  c»^,  contiguous  to  am  and  am+t.  Before  the  change 
we  have  (ff«— <r«+i)»-|-(<T»+t— ^•+1)*,  and  afterwards  (a.— ff«+i)*- 
The  second  minus  the  first,  or  the  increase  in  the  sum  of 
tensions,  is  thus 

Hence,  if  <r,H-i  be  intermediate  in  magnitude  between  a.  and 
0-«4.s,  the  sum  of  tensions  is  increased  by  the  abolition  of  the 
stratum;  but,  if  am+i  be  not  intermediate,  the  sum  is  decreased. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  removal  of  a  stratum  from  between  neigh- 
bours where  it  is  out  of  order  and  its  introduction  between 
neighbours  where  it  will  be  in  order  is  doubly  favourable  to 
the  reduction  of  the  sum  of  tensions;  and  since  by  a  succession 
of  such  steps  we  may  arrive  at  the  order  of  magnitude  through- 
out, we  condude  that  this  is  the  disposition  of  minimum  tensions 
and  energy. 

So  far  the  results  of  Laplace's  hypothesis  are  in  marked 
accordance  with  experiment;  but  if  we  follow  it  out  further, 
discordances  begin  to  manifest  themsdves.    According  to  (52) 

VTM-VTtt+VT,^ (53) 

a  relation  not  verified  by  experiment.  What  is  more,  (53) 
shows  th&t  according  to  the  hypothesis  Tu  is  necessarily  positive. 
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M  tliM,  U  tbc  preccdiai  aigument  be  aurect,  no  luch  tliiiig  ki 
miiturc  Qi  two  liquids  could  evs  Uke  place. 

Tbere  axe  two  eppuent  eiceptloofl  10  Muutgoiii'i  rule  which 
ctU  foi  a  Bord  of  eiplanalion.  According  to  the  nile,  weler, 
which  hu  Ibe  lower  lurftce-tenilDn,  ihould  iprad  upoD  the 
urfm  ol  mercuryi  wbereu  the  uDlveruI  experience  o[  the 
ttbotitoty  ii  that  drops  ol  wilei  lUDding  npon  mercuiy  lelain 
their  compsct  (otni  without  the  leut  tendincy  to  ipread.  To 
Quiacke  belongs  (be  credit  of  dissipiting  the  ippuent  exception. 
He  found  thit  mercury  ipMiilly  prvpattd  behivei  quite 
diflerenlly  from  ordinary  mereury,  and  thil  a  dn^  ol  water 
deposited  thcnoa  ipreai^  over  the  entire  luiface.  The  ordinary 
behaviour  ii  evidently  ttie  result  of  a  film  ol  grcaie,  which 
adheta  witb  grc«t  obstinacy. 

The  pioccM  described  by  Quincke  fi  wnDewliat  daboiate; 
but  Ibete  is  little  difficulty  in  itptatinc  the  experiment  if  the 
mistake  be  avoided  of  using  a  fne  surface  already  contaminated, 
as  alnuat  incvitablj'  happens  when  (he  mercury  ii  poured  from 
an  ordinary  bottle.  The  mercury  should  be  drawn  from  under- 
neath, (or  which  purpose  as  anangement  siniilai  to  a  chemical 
wash  bottle  ii  suitable,  and  it  may  be  poured  into  wiich-glaues, 
previously  dipped  into  strong  sulphuric  add,  rinwd  in  distilled 
water,  and  dried  over  a  Bunscn  flame.  When  the  glaues  are 
cool,  tbey  may  be  charged  with  mercury,  of  which  the  first  part 
ii  rejected.  Operating  in  this  way  there  ii  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing surface!  upon  which  a  drop  of  water  spreads,  although  from 
causes  that  caniio[  always  be  ti&ced,  a  certain  proportion  of 
(ailures  is  met  witb.  As  might  be  expected,  (he  grease  which 
producei  these  eflecls  is  largely  volatile.  In  many  cases  a  very 
moderate  pielimiairy  warming  of  the  wa(cb-glaue>  mak«  all 
(be  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  drop. 

The  behaviour  of  a  drop  of  cstbon  bisulphide  placed  upon 
dean  water  is  also,  at  first  ^ght,  an  exception  to  Marangoni's 
rale.  So  far  from  spreading  over  tbe  surface,  as  according  10 
Its  lower  Burface-tcnsioD  it  ought  to  do,  it  remains  subtended 
fn  the  form  of  1  lens.  Any  dust  that  may  be  tying  upon  the 
surface  ia  not  driven  away  to  the  edge  of  the  drop,  as  would 
happen  in  the  case  of  oil.  A  simple  modification  of  tbe  experi- 
ment auScei.  however,  to  dear  up  the  difficulty.  If  after  tbe 
le  lycopodium  be  scattered  over  the 
unding  the  drop,  of 


T,  and  this,  bowi 

as  any  of  the  carbon 

in  hardly  be  doubtful. 


deposition  oi  (he  drop,  a 

about  the  alee  of  a  shilling,  rei 
often  the  dusting  be  repeated, 
bisulphide  remains.  The  inlerpi 
The  carbon  bisulphide  Is  really  . 
account  of  Its  volatility  is  unable  to  reach  any  considenble 
distance.  Immediately  surrounding  the  drop  there  is  a  film 
moving  outwards  at  a  high  speed,  and  this  carries  away  almost 
instantaneously  any  dust  that  may  (all  upon  it.  The  pheno- 
menon above  described  requires  that  the  water-suriace  be  dean. 
If  a  very  little  grease  be  present,  there  is  no  outward  Bow  and 
dust  remains  undisturbed  in  (be  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  drop.] 

On  Ikt  Rise  d/  a  Liquid  in  a  rtik.— Let  a  tuiie  (Gg.  6)  whose 

internal  radius  is  r,  made  ol  a  solid  substance  c,  be  dipped  into 

aliquidd.    Letussuppose 

'  '      '  '  ■  il  the  angle  of  cont«ct 

■    liquid  with  the 


|r 


solid! 


fk 


0! the  f 


St  tbe  te 


that  ol  the  surface  i 
contact  of  (he  solid  wit 
the  liquid  e.  Now  cot 
sider  tbe  tension  of  tli 
free  surface  of  (he  Uqui 


It  an  angle  e  witb  (be  vertical.  The  circunfcrenM  of  the 
ilge  is  irr,  so  (hat  tbe  resultant  of  this  tension  ia  a  force 
ntrT  COS  a  acting  vertically  upwards  on  the  liquid.     Hence 


the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube  till  tlM  weight  of  tbe  voikal 
oluma  between  the  free  surface  and  the  levd  of  the  liqud 
n  the  vessel  balance!  the  resultant  of  the  turfac^-Ccsaion.  Tbe 
ipper  surface  of  this  column  is  not  level,  so  that  tbc  betghl 
if  the  column  cannot  be  directly  measured,  but  let  us  assmoc 
that  jt  is  tbe  mean  hei^t  of  the  column,  that  it  to  By.  tbe 
height  of  a  column  of  equal  weight,  but  with  a  flat  top.     Then  il 

ibe  at  the  (op  of  the  (Dhunn,  tbe  volume 

nnis  wt4,  and  iia  weigbt  is  r^pU,  when 
ity  and  j  (he  intensity  of  gnvfty.  Eqoatiii(  (bis 
le  resultant  of  (he  tension 

l-lTccai/^. 
D  belght  to  which  the  fluid  rite*  it  iovcnety  a 
utofthe  tube.    Forwaleriiiacleuitfamtubc  tbe  angle 


mtact  >  leS-  s''. 
Hence  when  a  gbiH  tube  it 

dipped  into  a  vessel  of  mercury,  (he  mercury  within  the  lute 
*      '  t  lower  levd  (han  oulaide  it. 

a  Liquid  bttatai  Tw  P/dJei.— When  two  paralkl 
placed  vertically  in  a  liquid  (be  liquid  risei  betwna 
we  now  sui^ioie  fig.  6  (0  represent  a  vertical  leclion 
perpendicular  to  the  plates,  we  may  calculate  the  rise  at  the 
liquid.  Let  J  be  tbe  bmdlb  of  the  t^tes  meaiured  perpm- 
dicularly  to  the  plane  ol  the  paper,  tben  the  length  of  the  liee 
'  the  platea  inside  j&  t 
[or  each  surface,  and  on  this  tbe  tension  T  acts  at  an  angle  a  to  ihe 
vertical.  Hence  the  resultant  of  tbe  surlace-temion  it  aJ  T  cos  a- 
If  the  distance  between  the  inner  surfaces  of  tbe  plates  a  a, 
and  if  the  mean  height  of  (be  film  of  fluid  which  ntct  be(wnii 
(hem  it  Jt,  tbe  weight  ol  fluid  raised  is  p^Ua.    Erguating  tbe 


a  tbe  distance  of  tbe  pUtes. 

Pufm  of  Ikt  CaHUary  Sv/oce.— The  fonn  ' 
liquid  acted  on  by  gravity  is  easily  determ 
that  near  the  part  considered  the  line  of  con 
of  the  liquid  with  (ha(  of  the  solid  boundint 
horizontal,  as  it  is  when  the  aoUds  which  CDostnin  the  liquid 
are  bounded  by  surfaces  lonned  by  horizontal  and  paralkl 
generating  lines.  This  will  be  the  esse,  [or  instance,  near  a  Bat 
plate  dipped  into  the  liquid.  U  we  suppoae  these  geoeratiBg 
lines  to  be  normal  to  the  plane  ol  the  paper,  tben  all  icctiuH 
of  the  tolidi  parallel  (0  this  plane  will  be  equal  and  similar  le 
each  other,  and  the  section  Ol  (he  lurfaa  of  tbe  liquid  will  be 
of  the  ssme  form  lot  all  tucb  sections. 
Let  us  consider  the  portion  ol  the  liquid  between  two  panOd 
"' —  ■■■ -"  of  length.     Let  P,,  P,  (fig.  ;)  be  Iws 


distant  one 
points  of  the  surface;  l9i. 
(he  inclinaUon  of  (be  surface 
(o  (he  horizon  a(  P|  and  P,; 
y,,  y,  tbe  heights  ol  F,  and 
Pi  above  the  level  of  the 
liquid  at  a  distance  from  aQ 
solid  bodies.  The  pressure  at 
any  point  ol  the  liquid  which 
is  above  this  level  is  negative  1j< 

stance,  the  tit,  presses  on  tbe 
upper  surface,  but  it  is  only 
the  diSerence  ol  pressures  with  which 
two  equal  pressures  o: 

We  may,  therefore,  write  lor  the  preisun  at  a  height  y 


Bs  o(  tbe  nufacT  product 
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mhat  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  or  if  there  are  two  fluids 
the  excess  of  the  density  of  the  lower  fluid  over  that  of  the  upper 
ooe. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  portion  of  liquid  PiPiAtAi  are — 
first,  the  horizontal  pressures,  —^figy]  and  ipfyl:  second,  the 
Sirfice-iension  T  acting  at  Pi  and  Pi  in  directions  inclined  Oi 
ud  9i  to  the  horizon.    Resolving  horizontally  we  find — 

T(cos  $,  -co«  ft )  -HifiW  -  yi')  -  o. 
wbeece 


costf,-cos«,+l^'-«|^ 


or  if  we  suppose  Pi  fixed  and  Pt  variable,  we  may  write 
cos  9  «  constant  —  kgfiO^/T. 

Tlis  equation  gives  a  relation  between  the  inclination  of  the 
otivt  to  the  horizon  and  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  liquid. 
Resolving  vertically  we  find  that  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
raised  above  the  level  must  be  equal  to  T(sin  0t-sin  $1),  and 
:his  is  therefore  equal  to  tlie  area  P|PtAiAi  multiplied  by  ip. 
Vx  iom  of  the  capillary  surface  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
"eli&tic  curve."  or  the  curve  formed  by  a  uniform  spring 
orifiaally  straight,  when  its  ends  are  acted  on  by  equal  and 

opposite  forces  applied  either 
to  the  ends  themselves  or  to 
solid  pieces  attached  to  them. 
Drawings  of  the  different  forms 
of  the  curve  may  be  found  in 
Thomson  and  Tail's  Natural 
Pkihsopky,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

We  shall  next  consider  the 
rise  of  a  liquid  between  two 
plates  of  different  materials 
for  which  the  angles  of  contact  are  ai  and  ai,  the  distance 
between  the  plates  being  a,  a  small  quantity.  Since  the  plates 
&:e  very  near  one  another  we  may  use  the  following  equation  of 
(he  surface  as  an  approximation: — 

y-*,+Ax.+  Bx«,  A,-*,+Aa+Bo«. 
vbeoce 

cot  «i-  —A,  cot  at*A+2Ba 
T(cos  «.+cos  a«)  -<tfl(A,+JAo+JBo«), 

■bence  we  obtain 

Ai-~(cos  ai+C0Sat)-|-2(>  COt  a* -cot  «t) 

*t-— -(cos  ai+cossi)+f  (2  cot  «i— cot  «i). 
Pg»  o 

Let  X  be  the  force  which  must  be  applied  in  a  horizontal  direction 
to  either  plate  to  keep  it  from  approaching  the  other,  then  the 
(^ccs  acting  on  the  first  plate  are  T+ X  in  the  negative  direction, 
ud  T  sin  ai-t-  l^pAi'  in  the  positive  direction.    Hence 

X-UM»«-T(l-aina»). 
^<n  the  second  plate 

X-Jfp*,»-T(i-sln«,). 
Hence 

X-lfp(*.»+*.«)-T|l-i(sin  ai+sin  a.)|, 

c'.  substituting  the  values  of  ki  and  At, 

•^  *;  --r{coa  «i  +COS  ■«)» 

"Tl*  —  i(«ia  •i+«n  Of)— |^(co8ai+cos  ai)(cot  ai+cot  ai)|, 
'±i  renoim'ng  terms  being  negligible  when  a  is  small.  The 
••«:e,  therefore,  with  which  the  two  plates  are  drawn  together 
'^xasts  first  of  a  positive  part,  or  in  other  words  an  attraction, 
uryiag  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  second,  of 
^  Cf^ive  part  of  repulsion  independent  of  the  distance.  Hence 
•'-  2Q  cases  except  that  in  which  the  angles  ai  and  at  are 
''^Ppienctttary  to  each  other,  the  force  is  attractive  when  a  is 
-'Sail  enough,  but  when  cos  at  and  cos  as  are  of  different  signs, 
"  *ben  the  liquid  b  raised  by  one  plate,  and  depressed  by  the 
^^,  the  first  term  may  be  so  small  that  the  repulsion  indi- 
^^  by  the  second  term  comes  into  play.  The  fact  that  a 
^  of  pUtea  which  repel  one  another  at  a  certain  distance  may 
tttract  one  another  at  a  smaller  distance  was  deduced  by 
^-^i^  from  theory,  and  verified  by  the  observations  of  the 
»^Ha«y. 


A  Drop  between  Two  Plates. — If  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid 
which  wets  glass  be  introduced  between  two  glass  plates  slightly 
inclined  to  each  other,  it  will  run  towards  that  part  where  the 
glass  plates  are  nearest  together.  When  the  liquid  is  in  equi- 
librium it  forms  a  thin  film,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  all  of  the 
same  thickness.  If  d  is  the  distance  between  the  plates  at  the 
edge  of  the  film  and  II  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  pressure 

of  the  liquid  in  the  film  is  II 3 — -,  and  if  A  is  the  area  of  the 

film  between  the  plates  and  B  its  circumference,  the  plates  will 
be  pressed  together  with  a  force 

i^^^VBTsin.. 

and  this,  whether  the  atmosphere  exerts  any  pressure  or  not. 
The  force  thus  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of  water 
between  two  plates  is  enormous,  and  is  often  sufficient  to  press 
certain  parts  of  the  plates  together  so  powerfully  as  to  bruise 
them  or  break  them.  When  two  blocks  of  ice  are  placed  loosely 
together  so  that  the  superfluous  water  which  melts  from  them 
may  drain  away,  the  remaining  water  draws  the  blocks  together 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  cause  the  blocks  to  adhere  by  the 
process  called  Rcgelation. 

(An  effect  of  an  opposite  character  may  be  observed  when  the 
fluid  is  mercury  in  place  of  water.  When  two  pieces  of  flat 
glass  are  pressed  together  under  mercury  with  moderate  force 
they  cohere,  the  mercury  leaving  the  narrow  crevasses,  even 
although  the  alternative  is  a  vacuum.  The  course  of  events 
is  more  easily  followed  if  one  of  the  pieces  of  glass  constitutes 
the  bottom,  or  a  side,  of  the  vessel  containing  the  mercury.] 

In  many  experiments  bodies  are  floated  on  the  surface  of 
water  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  move  under  the  action 
of  slight  horizontal  forces.  Thus  Sir  Isaac  Newton  placed  a 
magnet  in  a  floating  vessel  and  a  piece  of  iron  in  another  in  order 
to  observe  their  mutual  action,  and  A.  M.  Ampdre  floated  a  voltaic 
battery  with  a  coil  of  wire  in  its  circuit  in  order  to  observe  the 
effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  electric  circuit.  When 
such  floating  bodies  come  near  the  edge  of  the  vessel  they  are 
drawn  up  to  it,  and  are  apt  to  stick  fast  to  it.  There  are  two 
ways  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience.  One  is  to  grease  the  float 
round  its  water-line  so  that  the  water  is  depressed  round  it. 
This,  however,  often  produces  a  worse  disturbing  effect,  because 
a  thin  film  of  grease  spreads  over  the  water  and  increases  its 
surface-viscosity.  The  other  method  is  to  fill  the  vessel  with 
water  till  the  level  of  the  water  stands  a  little  higher  than  the 
rim  of  the  vessel.  The  float  will  then  be  repelled  from  the  edge 
of  the  vessel.  Such  floats,  however,  should  always  be  made 
so  that  the  section  taken  at  the  level  of  the  water  is  as  small  as 
possible. 

[The  Siu  of  Drops. — The  relation  between  the  diameter  of  a 
tube  and  the  weight  of  the  drop  which  it  delivers  appears  to 
have  been  first  investigated  by  Thomas  I'ate  {Phil.  Mag.  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  176,  1864),  whose  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  other  things  being  the  same,  the  weight  of  a  drop  of  liquid 
is  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  formed." 
Sufficient  time  must  of  course  be  allowed  for  the  formation  of  the 
drops;  otherwise  no  simple  results  can  be  expected.  In  Tate's 
experiments  the  period  was  never  less  than  40  seconds. 

The  magnitude  of  a  drop  delivered  from  a  tube,  even  when 
the  formation  up  to  the  phase  of  instability  is  infinitely  slow, 
cannot  be  calculated  a  priori.  The  weight  is  sometimes  equated 
to  the  product  of  the  capiUary  tension  (T)  and  the  circumference 
of  the  tube  {ira),  but  with  little  justification.  Even  if  the 
tension  at  the  circumference  of  the  tube  acted  vertically,  and 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  below  this  level  passed  into  the  drop, 
the  calculation  would  still  be  vitiated  by  the  assumption  that 
the  internal  pressure  at  the  level  in  question  is  atmospheric. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  curvatures  of  the  fluid 
surface  at  the  edge  of  attachment.  If  the  surface  could  be 
treated  as  a  cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  tube  (radius  a),  the 
pressure  would  be  T/a,  and  the  resulting  force  acting  downwards 
upon  the  drop  would  amount  to  one-half  (raT)  of  the  direct 
upward  pull  of  the  tension  along  the  circumference.    At  this 
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rate  the  drop  would  be  but  one-half  of  that  above  reckoned. 
But  the  truth  is  that  a  complete  solution  of  the  statical  problem 
for  all  forms  up  to  that  at  which  instability  sets  in,  would  not 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose.  The  detachment  of  the  drop 
is  a  dynamical  effect,  and  it  is  influenced  by  collateral  circum- 
stances. For  example,  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  indifference,  even  though  the  attachment  of  the  drop  occurs 
entirely  at  the  outer  edge.  It  appears  that  when  the  external 
diameter  exceeds  a  certain  value,  the  weight  of  a  drop  of  water 
is  sensibly  different  in  the  two  extreme  cases  of  a  very  small 
and  of  a  very  large  bore. 

But  although  a  complete  solution  of  the  dynamical  problem 
is  impracticable,  much  interesting  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  principle  of  dynamical  similarity.  The  argument  has 
already  been  applied  by  Dupr£  (Tkiorie  micanique  de  la  chaltur, 
Paris,  1869,  p.  328),  but  his  presentation  of  it  is  rather  obscure. 
We  will  assume  that  when,  as  in  most  cases,  viscosity  maybe 
neglected,  the  mass  (M)  of  a  drop  depends  only  upon  the  density 
(a),  the  capillary  tension  (T),  the  acceleration  of  gravity  (g),  and 
the  linear  dimension  of  the  tube  (a).  In  order  to  justify  this 
assumption,  the  formation  of  the  drop  must  be  sufficiently  slow, 
and  certain  restrictions  must  be  imposed  upon  the  shape  of  the 
tube.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  water  delivered  from  a  glass 
tube,  which  is  cut  off  square  and  held  vertically,  a  will  be  the 
external  radius;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
ratio  of  the  internal  radius  to  a  is  constant,  the  cases  of  a  ratio 
infinitely  small,  or  infinitely  near  unity,  being  included.  But  if 
the  fluid  be  mercury,  the  flat  end  of  the  tube  remains  un  wet  led, 
and  the  formation  of  the  drop  depends  upon  the  internal  diameter 
only. 

The  "  dimensions  "  of  the  quantities  on  which  M  depends 

are:— 

a-(Mass)«(Ungth)-», 
T  =  (Force)'  (Ungth)-»-(Mas8)«  (Time)-', 
£«  Acceleration  "(Length)*  (Time)"*, 

of  which  M,  a  mass,  is  to  be  expressed  as  a  function.    If  we 

assume 

MocT».^.a«.a«, 

we  have,  considering  in  turn  length,  time  and  mass, 

y-3i-|-ii=o,  2x+2;r«o.  x+i-i; 
so  that 

y-— X,  1-1 -X,  K-3-2X. 
Accordingly 

Ta/  T  \»-* 

Since  x  is  undetermined,  all  that  we  can  conclude  is  that  M 
is  of  the  form 

«*^W/ 

where  F  denotes  an  arbitrary  function. 

Dynamical  similarity  requires  that  T/^<ra*  be  constant;  or, 
if  g  be  supposed  to  be  so,  that  a'  varies  as  T/ir.  If  this  condition 
be  satisfied,  the  mass  (or  weight)  of  the  drop  is  proportional  to  T 
and  to  a. 

If  Tate's  law  be  true,  that  ceteris  paribus  M  varies  as  a,  it 
follows  from  (i)  that  F  is  constant.  For  all  fluids  and  for  all 
similar  tubes  similariy  wetted,  the  weight  of  a  drop  would  then 
be  proportional  not  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  but  also 
to  the  superficial  tension,  and  it  would  be  independent  of  the 
density. 

Careful  observations  with  special  precautions  to  ensure  the 
cleanliness  of  the  water  have  shown  that  over  a  considerable 
range,  the  departure  from  Tate's  law  is  not  great.  The  results 
give  material  for  the  determination  of  the  function  F  in  (i). 


Moc 


M 


(I) 


T/9aa« 

gM/Ta 

2-58 

4»3 

I*l6 

3-97 

0708 

380 

0-441 

3-73 

0277 

378 

0-2  20 

390 

0-169 

406 

In  the  preceding  table,  applicable  to  thin-walled  tubes,  the  fiist 
column  gives  the  values  of  Tfgaa*,  and  the  second  column  thoie 
of  gM/Ta,  all  the  quantities  concerned  being  in  C.G.S.  measure, 
or  other  consistent  system.  From  this  the  weight  of  a  drop 
of  any  liquid  of  which  the  density  and  surface  tension  are  known, 
can  be  calculated.  For  many  purposes  it  may  suffice  to  treat 
F  as  a  constant,  say  3-8.  The  formula  for  the  weight  of  a  drop 
is  then  simply 

Mi-3-8Tfl (2) 

in  which  38  replaces  the  2t  of  the  faulty  theory  alluded  to 
earlier  (see  Rayleigh,  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1899).] 

Phenomena  arising  from  the  Variation  of  the  Surface'4ension, — 
Pure  water  has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  that  of  any  other 
substance  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  except  mercury. 
Hence  any  other  liquid  if  mixed  with  water  dicunishcs  its 
surface-tension.  For  example,  if  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  placed  on 
the  surface  of  water,  the  surface-tension  will  be  diminished  from 
80,  the  value  for  pure  water,  to  25,  the  value  for  pure  alcohol 
The  surface  of  the  liquid  will  therefore  no  longer  be  in  equilibrium, 
and  a  current  will  be  formed  at  and  near  the  surface  from  the 
alcohol  to  the  surrounding  water,  and  this  current  will  go  on  as 
long  as  there  is  more  alcohol  at  one  part  of  the  surface  than  at 
another.  If  the  vessel  is  deep,  these  currents  will  be  balanced 
by  counter  currents  below  them,  but  if  the  depth  of  the  water 
is  only  two  or  three  millimetres,  the  surface-current  will  sweep 
away  the  whole  of  the  water,  leaving  a  dry  spot  where  the 
alcohol  was  dropped  in.  This  phenomenon  was  firs(  described 
and  explained  by  James  Thomson,  who  also  explained  a  pheno- 
menon, the  converse  of  this,  called  the  "  tears  of  strong  wine.** 

If  a  wine-glass  be  half-filled  with  port  wine  the  liquid  rises  a 
little  up  the  side  of  the  glass  as  other  liquids  do.  The  wine, 
however,  contains  alcohol  and  water,  both  of  which  evaporate. 
but  the  alcohol  faster  than  the  water,  so  that  the  superficial  layer 
becomes  more  watery.  In  the  middle  of  the  vessel  the  superficial 
layer  recovers  its  strength  by  diffusion  from  below,  but  the  film 
adhering  to  the  side  of  the  glass  becomes  more  watery,  and 
therefore  has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  the  surface  of  the 
stronger  wine.  It  therefore  creeps  up  the  side  of  the  glass 
dragging  the  strong  wine  after  it,  and  this  goes  on  till  the  quantity 
of  fluid  dragged  up  collects  into  a  drop  and  runs  down  the  side 
of  the  glass. 

The  motion  of  small  pieces  of  camphor  floating  on  water  aris» 
from  the  gradual  solution  of  the  camphor.  If  this  takes  place 
more  rapidly  on  one  side  of  the  piece  of  camphor  than  on  the 
other  side,  the  surface-tension  becomes  weaker  where  there  is 
most  camphor  in  solution,  and  the  lump,  being  pulled  unequally 
by  the  surface-tensions,  moves  off  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest 
tension,  namely,  towards  the  side  on  which  least  camphor  is 
dissolved. 

If  a  drop  of  ether  is  held  near  the  surface  of  water  the  vapour 
of  ether  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  surface- 
currents  are  formed  flowing  in  every  direction  away  from  under 
the  drop  of  ether. 

If  we  place  a  small  floating  body  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water 
and  wet  one  side  of  it  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  will  moyt  off  with 
great  velocity  and  skim  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
part  wet  with  alcohol  being  always  the  stem. 

The  surface-tension  of  mercury  is  greatly  altered  by  slight 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  surface.  The  surface-tension  of  pure 
mercury  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difl^cult  to  keep  it  clean,  for 
every  kind  of  oil  or  grease  spreads  over  it  at  once. 

But  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  change  of  surface-tension 
are  those  produced  by  what  is  called  the  electric  polarixatton 
of  the  surface.  The  tension  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  mercury 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  depends  on  the  electromotive  force 
acting  between  the  mercury  and  the  acid.  If  the  electromotive 
force  is  from  the  acid  to  the  mercury  the  surface-tension  increases, 
if  it  is  from  the  mercury  to  the  acid,  it  diminishes.  Faraday 
observed  that  a  large  drop  of  mercury,  resting  on  the  flat  bottom 
of  a  vessel  containing  dilute  acid,  changes  its  form  in  a  remarkable 
way  when  connected  with  one  of  the  electrodes  of  a  battery, 
the  other  electrode  being  placed  in  the  add.    When  the  mercury 
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k  made  positive  it  becomes  dull  and  spreads  itself  out;  when  it 
IS  nude  negative  it  gathers  itself  together  and  becomes  bright 
again.  G.  iippmann,  who  has  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  subject,  finds  that  exceedingly  small  variations  of  the 
electromotive  force  produce  sensible  changes  in  the  surface- 
tcosaoD.  The  effect  of  one  of  a  Daniell's  cell  is  to  increase  the 
tEDsion  from  30*4  to  40-6.  He  has  constructed  a  capillary 
eiectrometer  by  which  differences  of  electric  potential  less  than 
(H>i  of  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell  can  be  detected  by  the  difference 
of  the  iHTssure  required  to  force  the  mercury  to  a  given  point 
of  z  fine  capillary  tube.  He  has  also  constructed  an  apparatus 
ia  which  this  variation  in  the  surface-tension  is  made  to  do  work 
aa(f  drive  a  machine.  He  has  also  found  that  this  action  is 
rerenible,  for  when  the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  acid 
x&d  mercury  is  made  to  increase,  an  electric  current  passes 
from  the  mercury  to  the  acid,  the  amount  of  electricity  which 
passes  while  the  surface  increases  by  one  square  centimetre 
being  Sttffideat  to  decompose  -000013  gramme  of  water. 

[The  movements  of  camphor  scrapings  referred  to  above  afford 
a  useful  test  of  the  condi  tion  of  a  water  surface.  If  the  contamina- 
tk>n  exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  scrapings  remain  quite  dead.  In 
a  striking  form  of  the  experiment,  the  water  is  contained,  to 
the  depth  of  perhaps  one  inch,  in  a  large  flat  dish,  and  the 
operative  part  of  the  surface  is  limited  by  a  flexible  hoop  of  thin 
sheet  brass  lying  in  the  dish  and  rising  above  the  water-level. 
If  the  hoop  enclose  an  area  of  (say)  one-third  of  the  maximum, 
and  if  the  water  be  dean,  camphor  fragments  floating  on  the 
iaterior  enter  with  vigorous  movements.  A  touch  of  the  finger 
viU  then  often  reduce  them  to  quiet;  but  if  the  hoop  be  ex- 
paaded,  the  included  grease  is  so  far  attenuated  as  to  lose  its 
effect  Another  method  of  removing  grease  is  to  immerse  and 
temove  strips  of  paper  by  which  the  surface  available  for  the 
contamination  is  in  effect  increased. 

The  thickness  of  the  film  of  oil  adequate  to  check  the  camphor 
Biovements  can  be  determined  with  fair  accuracy  by  depositing 
a  veighed  amount  of  oil  (such  as  '8  mg.)  uix)n  the  suriace  of  water 
in  a  large  bath.  Calculated  as  if  the  density  were  the  same 
>s  in  a  normal  state,  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  found  to  be 
about  two  millionths  of  a  millimetre. 

Small  as  is  the  above  amount  of  oil,  the  camphor  test  is  a 
OHnparatively  coarse  one.  Conditions  of  a  contaminated  surface 
oay  easily  be  distinguished,  upon  all  of  which  camphor  fragments 
ipra  vigofottsly.  Thus,  a  shallow  tin  vessel,  such  as  the  lid  of  a 
tncuit  box,  may  be  levelled  and  filled  with  tap-water  through 
a  mbber  hose.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  water  a  little  sulphur 
is  dusted.  An  application  of  the  finger  for  20  or  30  seconds 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  vessel  will  then  generate  enough 
Ittt  to  tower  appreciably  the  surface-tension,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  opening  out  of  the  dust  and  the  formation  of  a  bare  spot 
perhaps  i)  in.  in  diameter.  When,  however,  the  surface  is  but 
vtry  slightly  greased,  a  spot  can  no  longer  be  cleared  by  the 
•innth  of  the  finger,  or  even  of  a  spirit  lamp,  held  underneath. 
And  yet  the  greasing  may  be  so  sb'ght  that  camphor  fragments 
oove  with  apparently  unabated  vigour. 

The  varying  degrees  of  contamination  to  which  a  water  surface 
li  subject  are  the  cause  of  many  curious  phenomena.  Among 
ihesr  is  the  superficial  viscosity  of  Plateau.  In  his  experiments 
A  long  compass  needle  is  mounted  so  as  to  swing  in  the  surface 
'3f  Uie  liquid  under  investigation.  The  cases  of  ordinary  clean 
viler  and  alcohol  are  strongly  contrasted,  the  motion  of  the 
J^eedfe  upon  the  former  being  comparatively  sluggish.  Moreover, 
)  different  bdiaviour  is  observed  when  the  surfaces  are  slightly 
<iusted  over.  In  the  case  of  water  the  whole  of  the  surface  in 
■n»t  of  the  needle  moves  with  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
<-ttst  floating  on  alcohol  is  scarcely  disturbed  until  the  needle  actu- 
^y  strikes  it  Plateau  attributed  these  differences  to  a  special 
qialify  of  the  liquids,  named  by  him  "  superficial  viscosity." 
l!  ^s  been  proved,  however,  that  the  question  is  one  of  con- 
Umiuiton,  and  that  a  water  surface  may  be  prepared  so  as  to 
tic^ve  in  the  same  manner  as  alcohol. 

Another  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  a  moderate  con- 
tUBittauon  to  distribute  itself  uniformly  is  the  calming  effect 


of  oil,  investigated  by  B.  Franklin.  On  pure  water  the  propa- 
gation of  waves  would  be  attended  by  temporary  extensions 
and  contractions  of  the  surface,  but  these,  as  was  shown  by 
O.  Reynolds,  are  resisted  when  the  surface  is  contaminated. 

Indeed  the  possibility  of  the  continued  existence  of  films,  such 
as  constitute  foam,  depends  upon  the  properties  now  under 
consideration.  If,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  the  tension  of  a  vertical 
film  were  absolutely  the  same  throughout,  the  middle  parts 
would  of  necessity  fall  with*  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  In 
reality,  the  tension  adjusts  itself  automatically  to  the  weight 
to  be  supported  at  the  various  levels. 

Although  throughout  a  certain  range  the  surface-tension 
varies  rapidly  with  the  degree  of  contamination,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  as  was  first  fully  indicated  by  Miss  Pockels,the  earlier  stages 
of  contamination  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  surface-tension. 
Lord  Raylcigh  has  shown  that  the  fall  of  surface-tension  begins 
when  the  quantity  of  oil  is  about  the  half  of  that  required  to 
stop  the  camphor  movements,  anc)  he  suggests  that  this  stage 
may  correspond  with  a  complete  coating  of  the  surface  with  a 
single  layer  of  molecules.] 

On  the  Forms  of  Liquid  Films  which  are  Figures  of  Revolution.— 
A  soap  bubble  is  simply  a  small  quantity  of  soap-suds  spread 
out  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air.    The  ^^ 

bubble,  in  fact,  has  two  surfaces,  an  outer  and  an  inner    JjJ^ 
surface,  both  exposed  to  air.    It  has,  therefore,  a    tubbh. 
certain  amount  of  surface-energy  depending  on  the  area 
of  these  two  surfaces.    Since  in  the  case  of  thin  films  the  outer  and 
inner  surfaces  are  approximately  equal,  we  shall  consider  the 
area  of  the  film  as  representing  either  of  them,  and  shall  use 
the  symbol  T  to  denote  the  energy  of  unit  of  area  of  the  film, 
both  surfaces  being  taken  together.    If  V  is  the  energy  of  a  single 
surface  of  the  liquid,  T  the  energy  of  the  film  is  2T.    When  by 
means  of  a  tube  we  blow  air  into  the  inside  of  the  bubble  we  in- 
crease its  volume  and  therefore  its  surface,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  do  work  in  forcing  air  into  it,  and  thus  increase  the 
energy  of  the  bubble. 

That  the  bubble  has  energy  may  be  shown  by  leaving  the  end 
of  the  tube  open.  The  bubble  will  contract,  forcing  the  air 
out,  and  the  current  of  air  blown  through  the  tube  may  be  made 
to  deflect  the  flame  of  a  candle.  If  the  bubble  is  in  the  form  of 
a  sphere  of  radius  r  this  material  surface  will  have  an  area 

S"4»T« (i) 

If  T  be  the  energy  corresponding  to  unit  of  area  of  the  film  the 
surface-energy  of  the  whole  bubble  will  be 

ST=4irrT  . (2) 

The  increment  of  this  energy  corresponding  to  an  increase  of 
the  radius  from  r  to  r+dr  is  therefore 

TdS'SwrTdr .      (3) 

Now  this  increase  of  energy  was  obtained  by  forcing  in  air  at 
a  pressure  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  thus 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  bubble. 

Let  II  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  11+^  the  pressure  of 
the  air  within  the  bubble.    The  volume  of  the  sphere  is 

V-|irr>, (4) 

and  the  increment  of  volume  is 

dV-4»r?rfr (5) 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  quantity  of  air  already  at  the  pressure 
Il-f-^,  the  work  done  in  forcing  it  into  the  bubble  ispdV 
Hence  the  equation  of  work  and  energy  is 


or 


or 


pdV'Tds.   . 

^vpAlr^BrrdrT 

P=2Ttr    . 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


This,  therefore,  is  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  within 
the  bubble  over  that  of  the  external  air,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  bubble.  We  may 
conceive  this  pressure  to  arise  from  the  tendency  which  the 
bubble  has  to  contract,  or  in  other  words  from  the  surface-tension 
of  the  bubble. 

If  to  increase  the  area  of  the  surface  requires  the  expenditure 
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of  work,  the  surface  must  resist  extension,  and  if  the  bubble  in 
contracting  can  do  work,  the  surface  must  tend  to  contract. 
The  surface  must  therefore  act  like  a  sheet  of  india-rubber  when 
extended  both  in  length  and  breadth,  that  is,  it  must  exert 
surface-tension.  The  tension  of  the  sheet  of  india-rubber, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  stretched, 
and  may  be  different  in  different  directions,  whereas  the  tension 
of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  remains  the  same  however  much  the 
film  is  extended,  and  the  tension  at  any  point  is  the  same  in  all 
directions. 

The  intensity  of  this  surface-tension  is  measured  by  the 
stress  which  it  exerts  across  a  line  of  unit  length.  Let  us 
measure  it  in  the  case  of  the  spherical  soai>-bubble  by  consider- 
ing the  stress  exerted  by  one  hemisphere  of  the  bubble  on  the 
other,  across  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle.  This  stress  is 
balanced  by  the  pressure  p  acting  over  the  area  of  the  same  great 
circle:  it  is  therefore  equal  to  irr'p.  To  determine  the  intensity 
of  the  surface-tension  we  have  to  divide  this  quantity  by  the 
length  of  the  line  across  which  it  acts,  which  is  in  this  case  the 
circumference  of  a  great  circle  nrr.  Dividing  irr*p  by  this  length 
we  obtain  \prtLS  the  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension, 
and  it  is  plain  from  equation  8  that  this  is  equal  to  T.  Hence 
the  numerical  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension  is 
equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  surface-energy  per  unit  of 
surface.  We  must  remember  that  since  the  film  has  two  surfaces 
the  surface-tension  of  the  film  is  double  the 
tension  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  of  which  it 
is  formed. 

To  determine  the  relation  between  the  sur- 
face-tension and  the  pressure  which  balances 
it  when  the  form  of  the  surface  is  not  spherical, 
let  us  consider  the  following  case: — 

Let  fig.  Q  represent  a  section  through  the 

axis  Cc  of  a  soap-bubble  in  the  form  of  a 

figure  of  revolution  bounded  by  two 

circular  disks  AB  and  ab,  and  having 

the  meridian  section  APa.    Let  PQ 

be  animaginary  section  normaltothe 

axis.    Let  the  radius  of  this  section  PR  by  y, 

and  let  PT,  the  tangent  at  P,  make  an  angle  a 

with  the  axis. 

Let  us  consider  the  stresses  which  are 
exerted  across  this  imaginary  section  by  the 
lower  part  on  the  upper  part.  If  the  internal 
pressure  exceeds  the  external  pressure  by  p, 
there  is  in  the  first  place  a  force  T^p  acting  upwards  arising 
from  the  pressure  p  over  the  area  of  the  section.  In  the  next 
place,  there  is  the  surface-tension  acting  downwards,  but  at  an 
angle  a  with  the  vertical,  across  the  circxilar  section  of  the  bubble 
itself,  whose  circumference  is  2Ty,  and  the  downward  force  is 
therefore  airyT  cos  a. 

Now  these  forces  are  balanced  by  the  external  force  which 
acts  on  the  disk  ACB,  which  we  may  call  F.  Hence  equating 
the  forces  which  act  on  the  portion  included  between  ACB  and 
PRQ 

wfp~2ryT cos  a""? (9). 

If  we  make  CR»s,  and  suppose  s  to  vary,  the  shape  of  the 
bubble  of  course  remaining  the  same,  the  values  of  y  and  of  a 
will  change,  but  the  other  quantities  will  be  constant.  In 
studying  these  variations  we  may  if  we  please  take  as  our  inde- 
pendent variable  the  length  s  of  the  meridian  section  AP  reckoned 
from  A.  Differentiating  equation  9  with  respect  to  s  we  obtain, 
after  dividing  by  2r  as  a  common  factor, 

^J^-TcosojJ+Tysina^-o.    .    .    .    (10). 


Norn- 

BOMP' 

bubbh. 


FlC.  9. 


Now 


P.- 


>8m«. 


The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  section  is 

^'-"3i 


(II). 


(w). 


The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  of  the  surface  at 


right  angles  to  the  meridian  section  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the 
normal  cut  off  by  the  axis,  which  is 

R,-PN-3r/co«« (13). 

Hence  dividing  equation  10  by  y  sin  a,  we  find 

/.-T(i/R,-H/R,) (i4>. 

This  equation,  which  gives  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the  principaJ 
radii  of  curvature,  though  here  proved  only  in  the  case  of  a 
surface  of  revolution,  must  be  true  of  all  surfaces.  For  the 
curvature  of  any  surface  at  a  given  point  may  be  completely 
defined  in  terms  of  the  positions  of  its  principal  Donxuil  sectioas 
and  their  radii  of  curvature. 

Before  going  further  we  may  deduce  from  equation  9  the 
nature  of  all  the  figures  of  revolution  which  a  liquid  film  can 
assume.  Let  us  first  determine  the  nature  of  a  curve,  such  ihii 
if  it  is  rolled  on  the  axis  its  origin  will  trace  out  the  meridian 
section  of  the  bubble.  Since  at  any  instant  the  rolling  curve  is 
rotating  about  the  point  of  contact  with  the  axis,  the  line  dravn 
from  this  point  of  contact  to  the  tracing  point  must  be  normal 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  tracing  point.  Hence  if  N  i& 
the  point  of  contact,  NP  must  be  normal  to  the  traced  cun-c- 
AIso,  since  the  axis  is  a  tangent  to  the  rolling  curve,  the  ordinaie 
PR  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  tracing  point  P  on  the  tange&t 
Hence  the  relation  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  perpen- 
dicular on  the  tangent  of  the  rolling  curve  must  be  identical  «iih 
the  relation  between  the  normal  PN  and  the  ordinate  PR  oi  the 
traced  curve.  If  we  write  r  for  PN,  then  yr  cos  a,  and  equation 
9  becomes 

This  relation  between  y  and  r  is  identical  with  the  relation 
between  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  of  a  conic  section  <a 
the  tangent  at  a  given  point  and  the  focal  distance  of  that  point, 
provided  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes  of  the  conic  aie 
30  and  2b  respectively,  where 

e-5,and6»-^. 
P  ^P 

Hence  the  meridian  section  of  the  film  may  be  traced  by  the 

focus  of  such  a  conic,  if  the  conic  is  made  to  roll  on  the  axis. 

On  the  different  Forms  of  the  Meridian  Lim.—i.  When  the 
conic  is  an  ellipse  the  meridian  line  is  in  the  form  of  a  aeries  of 
waves,  and  the  fihn  itself  has  a  series  of  alternate  swellings  and 
contractions  as  represented  in  figs.  9  and  xo.  This  form  oi  the 
film  is  called  the  unduloid. 

la.  When  the  ellipse  becomes  a  drde,  the  meridian  line 
becomes  a  straight  'line  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  film  passes 
into  (he  form  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution. 

1 6.  As  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  the  straight  line  joining 
its  foci,  the  contracted  parts  of  the  unduloid  b^ome  narrower, 
till  at  last  the  figure  becomes  a  series  of  spheres  in  contact. 

In  all  these  cases  the  internal  pressure  exceeds  the  externa] 
by  aT/a  where  a  is  the  semi-transverse  axis  of  the  conic  The 
resultant  of  the  internal  pressure  and  the  surface-tension  is 
equivalent  to  a  tension  along  the  axis,  and  the  numerical  \-alae 
of  this  tension  is  equal  to  the  force  due  to  the  action  of  ih:s 
pressure  on  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  conjugate 
axis  of  the  ellipse. 

2.  When  the  conic  is  a  parabola  the  meridian  line  is  a  cate- 
nary (fig.  11);  the  internal  pressure  is  equal  to  the  external 
pressure,  and  the  tension  along  the  axis  is  equal  to  sirTm  where 
m  is  the  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  focus. 

3.  When  the  conic  is  a  hyperbola  the  meridian  line  is  in  the 
form  of  a  looped  curve  (fig.  1 2).  The  corresponding  figure  of  the 
film  is'called  the  nodoid.  The  resultant  of  the  internal  pressure 
and  the  surface-tension  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  along  the 
axis  equal  to  that  due  to  a  pressure  p  acting  on  a  dide  whose 
diameter  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

When  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  the  nodoid  approximates  more  and  more  to  iHe 
series  of  spheres  touching  each  other  along  the  axis.  When  the 
conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola  increases  without  limit,  the 
loops  of  the  nodoid  are  crowded  on  one  another,  and  each  becorrrs 
more  neariy  a  ring  of  circular  section,  without,  however,  ever 
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leac^  this  fona.    Jbe  only  doied  tttrface  bdonging  to  the 

Thoe  figuRs  of  revolution  have  been  studied  mathematically 
bjC  W.  B.  Poisson,*  Goldachmidt,*  L.  L.  Lindeldf  and  F.  M.  N. 
Moigno»'  C.  E.  Pelauoay/  A.  H.  E.  Lamarie/  A.  Beer,*  and 
V.  M.  A  Mannhrim/  and  have  been  produced  experimentally 
by  Flateau*  in  the  two  different  ways  already  described. 


SISISIQ. 


Fi&  la— Unduloid.    Fig.  ii.— Catenoid.    Fic.  13.— Nodoid. 

The  Kmiting  conditions  of  the  stability  of  these  figures  have 
beta  studied  both  mathematically  and  experimentally.  We 
sbll  ootioe  only  two  of  them,  the  cylinder  and  the  catenoid. 

Slebiiily  of  tk€  Cylinder.— Tht  cylinder  is  the  limiting  form 
of  the  onduloid  when  the  rolling  ellipse  becomes  a  circle.  When 
tbe  ellipse  differs  infinitely  little  from  a  circle,  the  equation  of 
the  meridian  line  becomes  approximately  y->4i+tf  sin  (x/a) 
where  c  is  smalL  This  is  a  simple  harmonic  wave-line,  whose 
mean  distance  from  the  axis  is  a,  whose  wave-length  is  7wa, 
and  whose  amplitude  is  c.  The  internal  pressure  corresponding 
to  this  onduloid  is  as  befcve  P'^T/a.  Now  consider  a  portion 
of  a  cyiindric  film  of  length  x  terminated  by  two  equ^  disks 
<d  ladius  r  and  containing  a  certain  volume  of  air.  Let  one  of 
these  daks  be  made  to  approach  the  other  by  a  small  quantity 
&.  The  film  wOI  sweD  out  into  the  convex  part  of  an  unduloid, 
hiving  its  largest  section  midway  between  the  disks,  and  we 
have  to  determine  whether  the  internal  pressure  will  be  greater 
cr  less  than  before.    If  A  and  C  (fig.  13)  are  the  disks,  and  if 

X  the  distance  between  the 
disks  is  equal  to  rr  half 
the  wave-length  of  the 
harmonic  curve,  the  disks 
will  be  at  the  points  where 
the  curve  is  at  its  mean 
''*^-  '3*  distance    from    the   axis, 

aod  the  pressure  will  therefore  be  T/r«s  before.  If  A|,  Ci  are  the 
disks,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  is  less  than  rr,  the  curve 
most  be  produced  bejfond  the  disks  before  it  is  at  its  mean  dis- 
tance fnnn  the  axis.  Hence  in  this  case  the  mean  distance  is  less 
tbaa  r,  and  the  pressure  will  be  greater  than  T/r.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disks  are  at  As  and  Cs,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  is  greater  than  rr,  the  curve  will  reach  its  mean  distance 
from  the  axis  before  it  reaches  the  disks.  The  mean  distance 
win  therefore  be  greater  than  r,  and  the  pressure  will  be  less  than 
T/f .  Hence  if  one  of  the  disks  be  made  to  approach  the  other, 
the  internal  pressure  will  be  increased  if  the  distance  between 
the  disks  is  less  than  half  the  circumference  of  either,  and  the 
pRssiiie  win  be  diminished  if  the  distance  is  greater  than  this 
qaaotity.  In  the  same  way  we  may  show  that  if  the  distance 
between  the  disks  is  increased,  the  pressure  will  be  diminished 
or  inrrrased  according  as  the  distance  is  less  or  more  than  half 
tbe  drcnmference  of  either. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  cyiindric  film  contained  between  two 
equal  fixed  disks  A  and  B,  and  let  a  third  disk,  C,  be  placed 
midway  between.  Let  C  be  slightly  displaced  towards  A.  If 
AC  and  CB  are  each  less  than  half  the  circumference  of  a  disk 
tlK  preisnre  on  C  will  increase  on  the  side  of  A  and  diminish  on 
the  side  of  B.  The  resultant  force  on  C  will  therefore  tend  to 
oppose  the  displacement  and  to  bring  C  back  to  its  original 

'  yMwBe  HUmw  de  VacHvn  capOaire  (1831). 

*  Dtktmimeiw  mptrfieiei  wuMimae  rotalione  curwat  data  duo  pamda 
fHpmtis  drta  daUim  asem  mUu  (GOttingen,  183 1). 

*L4Kms  de  calad  des  miriations  (Paris.  1861). 
*"  Sitr  la  sorfaoe  de  rCvolution  dont  la  courbure  moyennc  est 
coMtaotc.*'  LimmtWs  Jommal,  vi. 

*  •*  TMorie  ctomeCrique  des  rayons  et  centres  de  courbure."  BviUt. 
it  tActd.  4e  Bdpam€,  1857.  _ 

*TratUba  de  Tkeoria  MatkewMlka  Phaenomenerum  in  Lifuidis 
•*«»  irmiatii  deUacHs  observatamm  (Bonn,  1857). 

*  Jimrmd  de  riustiimt.  No.  late. 

■  SnHgm  txpirimemiaU  et  Ikiorigue  dee  liquides,  1873. 


position.  The  equilibrium  of  C  b  therefore  stable.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  if  C  had  been  placed  in  any  other  position  than 
the  middle,  its  equilibrium  would  have  been  sUbie.  Hence 
the  film  b  stable  as  regards  longitudinal  displacements.  It  is 
also  stable  as  regards  displacements  transverse  to  the  axis,  for 
the  film  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  any  lateral  displacement 
of  its  middle  parts  would  produce  a  restUtant  force  tending  to 
restore  the  film  to  its  original  position.  Hence  if  the  length  of 
the  cyiindric  film  is  less  than  its  circumference,  it  is  in  stable 
equilibrium.  But  if  the  length  of  the  cyiindric  film  is  greater 
than  its  circumference,  and  if  we  suppose  the  disk  C  to  be  placed 
midway  between  A  and  B,  and  to  be  moved  towards  A,  the 
pressure  on  the  side  next  A  will  diminish,  and  that  on  the  side 
next  B  will  increase,  so  that  the  resultant  force  will  tend  to 
increase  the  displacement,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  disk  C  is 
therefore  unstable.  Hence  the  equilibrium  of  a  cyiindric  film 
whose  length  is  greater  than  its  circumference  is  unstable.  Such 
a  film,  if  ever  so  little  disturbed,  will  begin  to  contract  at  one 
secton  and  to  expand  at  another,  till  its  form  ceases  to  resemble 
a  cylinder,  if  it  does  not  break  up  into  two  parts  which  become 
ultimately  portions  of  spheres. 

Instabiliiy  of  a  Jei  of  Liquid. — When  a  liquid  flows  out  of  a 
vessel  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
the  form  of  the  stream  is  at  first  nearly  cylindrical  though  its 
diameter  gradually  diminishes  from  the  orifice  downwards  on 
account  of  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  liquid.  But  the  liquid 
after  it  leaves  the  vessel  is  subject  to  no  forces  except  gravity, 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  its  own  surface-tension.  Of  these 
gravity  has  no  effect  on  the  form  of  the  stream  except  in  drawing 
asunder  its  parts  in  a  vertical  direction,  because  the  lower  parts 
are  moving  faster  than  the  upper  parts.  The  resistance  of  the 
air  produces  little  disturbance  until  the  velocity  becomes  very 
great.  But  the  surface-tension,  acting  on  a  cyiindric  column 
of  liquid  whose  length  exceeds  the  limit  of  stability,  begins  to 
produce  enlargements  and  contractions  in  the  stream  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  has  left  the  orifice,  and  these  inequalities  in  the 
figure  of  the  column  go  on  increasing  .till  it  is  broken  up  into 
elongated  fragments.  These  fragments  as  they  are  falling 
through  the  air  continue  to  be  acted  on  by  surface-tension. 
They  therefore  shorten  themselves,  and  after  a  series  of  oscilla- 
tions in  which  they  become  alternately  elongated  and  flattened, 
settle  dowi»  into  the  form  of  spherical  drops. 

This  process,  which  we  have  followed  as  it  takes  place  on 
an  individual  portion  of  the  falling  liquid,  goes  through  its 
several  phases  at  different  distances  from  the  orifice,  so  that 
if  we  examine  different  portions  of  the  stream  as  it  descends, 
we  shall  find  next  the  orifice  the  unbroken  column,  then  a  series 
of  contractions  and  enlargements,  then  elongated  drops,  then 
flattened  drops, -and  so  on  till  the  drops  become  spherical. 

(The  circumstances  attending  the  resolution  of  a  cylindrical 
jet  into  drops  were  admirably  examined  and  described  by 
F.  Savart  ("  M^moire  sur  la  constitution  des  vetnes  liquides 
lanc£cs  par  des  orifices  drculaires  en  minces  parois,"  Ann.  d. 
Ckim.  t.  h'ii.,  1833)  and  for  the  most  part  explained  with  great 
sagacity  by  Plateau.  Let  us  conceive  an  infinitely  long  circular 
cylinder  of  liquid,  at  rest  (a  motion  common  to  every  part  of  the 
fluid  is  necessarily  without  influence  upon  the  stabih'ty,  and 
may  therefore  be  left  out  of  account  for  convenience  of  concep- 
tion and  expression),  and  inquire  under  what  drciftnstances 
it  is  stable  or  unstable,  for  small  displacements,  symmetrical 
about  the  axis  of  figure. 

Whatever  the  deformation  of  the  originally  straight  boundary 
of  the  axial  section  may  be,  it  can  be  resolved  by  Fourier's 
theorem  into  deformations  of  the  harmonic  type.  These  com- 
ponent deformations  are  in  general  infinite  in  number,  of  very 
wave-length  and  of  arbitrary  phase;  but  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  motion,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
each  produces  its  effect  independently  of  every  other,  and  may 
be  considered  by  itself.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  equation 
of  the  boundary  is 

fofl-Hocos  As, (i) 

where  a  is  a  smaU  quantity,  the  axis  of  s  being  that  of  symmetry 
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The  wave-length  of  the  disturbance  may  be  called  X,  and  is 
connected  with  k  by  the  equation  k^tr/X.  The  capillary 
tension  endeavours  to  contract  the  surface  of  the  fluid;  so  that 
the  stability,  or  instability,  of  the  cylindrical  form  of  equilibrium 
depends  upon  whether  the  surface  (enclosing  a  given  volume) 
be  greater  or  less  respectively  after  the  displacement  than  before. 
It  has  been  proved  by  Plateau  {tide  supra)  that  the  surface  is 
greater  than  before  displacement  if  Jba>i,  that  is,  if  X<2ra; 
but  less  if  ka<iy  or  X>2ra.  Accordingly,  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  if  X  be  less  than  the  circumference;  but  unstable  if  X  be 
greater  than  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  Disturbances 
of  the  former  kind  lead  to  vibrations  of  harmonic  type,  whose 
amplitudes  always  remain  small;  but  disturbances,  whose 
wave-length  exceeds  the  circumference,  result  in  a  greater  and 
greater  departure  from  the  cylindrical  figure.  The  analytical 
expression  for  the  motion  in  the  latter  case  involves  exponential 
terms,  one  of  which  (except  in  case  of  a  particular  relation  be- 
tween the  initial  displacements  and  velocities)  increases  rapidly, 
being  equally  multiplied  in  equal  times.  The  coeflSdent  (q)  of 
the  time  in  the  exponential  term  (e«0  taay  be  considered  to 
measure  the  d^ree  of  dynamical  instability;  its  reciprocal 
1/9  is  the  time  in  which  the  disturbance  is  multiplied  in  the 
ratio  I :  e. 

The  degree  of  instability,  as  measured  by  q,  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined from  statical  considerations  only;  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  longer  wave- 
lengths. The  joint  operation  of  superficial  tension  and  inertia 
in  fixing  the  wave-length  of  maximum  instability  was  first  con- 
sidered by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  a  paper  (Afath.  Soc.  Proc.,  November 
1878)  on  the  "  Instability  of  Jets."  It  appears  that  the  value 
of  q  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

where,  as  before,  T  is  the  superficial  tension,  p  the  density,  and 
F  is  given  by  the  following  table: — 


k*a*. 

F(*a). 

*«a». 

F(A«). 

•05 

•1536 

•4 

•3382 

•I 

•3108 

•5 

•3432 

•2 

•2794 

•6 

•3344 

3 

•318a 

•8 

•2701 

•9 

•2015 

The  greatest  value  of  F  thus  corresponds,  not  to  a  zero  value 
of  A*a',  but  approximately  to  i^a*" -^Ss^t  or  to  X*  4- 508X20. 
Hence  the  maximum  instability  occurs  when  the  wave-length 
of  disturbance  is  about  half  as  great  again  as  that  at  which 
instability  first  commences. 

Taking  for  water,  in  C.G.S.  units,  T'8i,  p«  x,  we  get  for  the 
case  of  maximum  instability 

if  1/  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  if  <f » i,  f~^ >  •  1 1 5; 
or  for  a  diameter  of  one  centimetre  the  disturbance  is  multiplied 
2-7  times  in  about  one-ninth  of  a  second.  If  the  disturbance 
be  multiplied  zooo  fold  in  time,  /,  ql^iloge  io>«6-9,  so  that 
t^-jgd^.  For  example,  if  the  diameter  be  one  millimetre,  the 
disturbance  is  multiplied  1000  fold  in  about  one-fortieth  of  a 
second.  In  view  of  these  estimates  the  rapid  disintegration  of 
a  fine  jet  of  water  will  not  cause  surprise. 

The  relative  importance  of  two  harmonic  disturbances  de- 
pends upon  their  initial  magnitudes,  and  upon  the  rate  at  which 
they  gi;ow.  When  the  initial  values  are  very  small,  the  latter 
consideration  is  much  the  more  important;  for,  if  the  disturb- 
ances be  represented  by  aie«i<,  a^»',  in  which  qi  exceeds  qt, 
their  ratio  is  (at/ai)e~^^*~^*^*;  and  this  ratio  decreases  without 
limit  with  the  time,  whatever  be  the  initial  (finite)  ratio  at :  ax. 
If  the  initial  disturbances  are  small  enough,  that  one  is  ultimately 
preponderant  for  which  the  measure  of  instability  is  greatest. 
The  smaller  the  causes  by  which  the  original  equilibrium  is 
upset,  the  more  will  the  cylindrical  mass  tend  to  divide  itself 
regularly  into  portions  whose  length  is  equal  to  4*5  times  the 
diameter.    But  a  disturbance  of  less  favourably  wave-length 


may  gain  the  preponderance  in  case  its  magnitude  be  saffickBt 
to  produce  disintegration  in  a  less  time  than  that  required  by 
the  other  disturbances  present.  * 

The  application  of  these  results  to  actual  jets  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  The  disturbances  by  which  equilibrium  is  upset  are 
impressed  upon  the  fluid  as  it  leaves  the  aperture,  and  the  coq- 
tinuous  portion  of  the  jet  represents  the  distance  travelled  during 
the  time  necessary  to  produce  disintegration.  Thus  the  length 
of  the  continuous  portion  necessarily  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  disturbances  in  respect  of  amplitude  and  wave-length. 
It  may  be  increased  considerably,  as  F.  Savart  showed,  by  a  smt- 
able  isolation  of  the  reservoir  from  tremors,  whether  due  to 
external  sources  or  to  the  impact  of  the  jet  itself  in  the  vessd 
placed  to  receive  it.  Nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
possible  to  carry  the  prolongation  very  far.  Whether  the 
residuary  disturbances  are  of  external  origin,  or  are  doe  to 
friction,  or  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  fluid  motion  within  the 
reservoir,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  On  this  point 
Plateau's  explanations  are  not  very  dear,  and  he  sometimes 
expresses  himself  as  if  the  time  of  disintegration  depended  <mly 
upon  the  capillary  tension,  without  rderence  to  initial  distuzb- 
ances  at  all. 

Two  laws  were  formulated  by  Savart  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  continuous  portion  of  a  jet,  and  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  explained  by  Plateau.  For  a  given  fluid  and  a 
given  orifice  the  length  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  head.  This  follows  at  once  from  theory,  if  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  disturbances  remain  always  of  the  same 
character,  so  that  the  time  of  disintegration  is  constant.  When 
the  head  is  given,  Savart  found  the  length  to  be  pr(^M>rti<mal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  orifice.  From  (3)  it  appears  that  the  *ijr^ 
in  which  a  disturbance  is  multiplied  in  a  given  ratio  varies,  iM>t 
as  d,  but  as  d*'.  Agam,  when  the  fluid  is  changed,  the  time 
varies  as  p*T~*.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  length 
of  the  continuous  portion  obeys  any  very  simple  laws,  even  when 
external  disturbances  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment  are  suc)i  that  the 
reservoir  is  influenced  by  the  shocks  due  to  the  impact  of  the  jet, 
the  disintegration  usuaUy  establishes  itself  wjth  complete  regu- 
larity, and  is  attended  by  a  musical  note  (Savart).  The  impact 
of  the  regular  series  of  drops  which  is  at  any  moment  striking 
the  sink  (or  vessel  receiving  the  water),  determines  the  rupture 
into  similar  drops  of  the  portion  of  the  jet  at  the  same  moment 
passing  the  orifice  The  pitch  of  the  note,  though  not  absolutely 
definite,  cannot  differ  much  from  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
division  of  the  jet  into  wave-lengths  of  maximum  instability; 
and,  in  fact,  Savart  found  that  the  frequency  was  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  the  head,  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice,  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid—laws  which 
follow  immediately  from  Plateau's  theory. 

From  the  pitch  of  the  note  due  to  a  jet  of  given  diameter, 
and  issuing  under  a  given  head,  the  wave-length  of  the  nascent 
divisions  can  be  at  once  deduced.  Reasoning  from  some  ob- 
servations of  Savart,,  Plateau  finds  in  this  way  4*38  as  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  a  division  to  the  diameter  of  the  jet  The 
diameter  of  the  orifice  was  3  millims.,  from  which  that  of  the 
jet  is  deduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  coefficient  -8.  Now 
that  the  length  of  a  division  has  been  estimated  a  priori,  it  a 
perhaps  preferable  to  reverse  Plateau's  calculation,  and  to 
exhibit  the  frequency  of  vibration  in  terms  of  the  other  data  of 
the  problem.    Thus 

frequency  »^.^^ (4) 

But  the  most  certain  method  of  obtaining  complete  regularity 
of  resolution  is  to  bring  the  reservoir  under  the  influen<^  of  an 
external  vibrator,  whose  pitch  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  proper  to  the  jet.  H.  G.  Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.,  1859) 
employed  a  Necf's  hammer,  attached  to  the  wooden  frame 
which  supported  the  reservoir.  Perhaps  an  dectrically  main- 
tained tuning-fork  is  still  better.  Magnus  showed  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  effect  is  due  to  the  forced  vibration  of  that 
side  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  orifice,  and  that  but  little 
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of  it  is  propftgated  through  the  air.  Tflth  respect  to  the  limits 
(rf  fMtch,  S&vart  found  that  the  note  might  be  a  fifth  above, 
mod  more  than  an  octave  below,  that  proper  to  the  jet.  Accord- 
ing to  theory,  there  would  be  no  well-defined  lower  limit;  on 
the  other  side,  the  external  vibration  cannot  be  efficient  if  it 
tends  to  produce  divisions  whose  length  is  less  than  the  circum- 
foence  c^  the  jet.  This  would  give  for  the  interval  defining 
the  upper  limit  r:  4'So8,  which  is  very  nearly  a  fifth.  In  the 
cue  of  Plateau's  numbers  (r:  4*38)  the  discrepancy  is  a  little 
greater. 

The  detached  masses  into  which  a  jet  is  resolved  do  not  at 
oBce  assume  and  retain  a  spherical  form,  but  execute  a  series 
cf  vibrations^  being  alternately  compressed  and  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  symmetry.  When  the  resolution 
is  effected  in  a  perfectly  periodic  manner,  each  drop  is  in  the 
suue  phase  of  its  vibration  as  it  passes  through  a  given  point 
o(  ^Bce;  and  thence  arises  the  remaricable  appearance  of  alter- 
nate swellings  and  contractions  described  by  Savart.  The 
interval  from  one  swelling  to  the  next  is  the  space  described  by 
the  drop  during  one  complete  vibration,and  is  therefore(as  Plateau 
shows)  proportional  ceteris  paribus  to  the  square  root  of  the  head. 

The  time  of  vibration  is  of  course  itself  a  function  of  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  and  of  the  size  of  the  drop.  By  the  method  of  dimen- 
sions alone  it  may  be  seen  that  the  time  of  infinitely  small 
vibrations  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  the 
sphere  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  capUlary  tension; 
ud  it  may  be  proved  that  its  expression  is 

-vW « 

V  being  the  volume  of  the  vibrating  mass. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  some  optical 
drvicc  a  necessary  to  render  apparent  the  phenomena  attending 
the  disintegration  of  a  jeL  Magnus  employed  a  rotating  mirror, 
sad  abo  a  rotating  disk  from  which  a  fine  ^t  was  cut  out.  The 
readiest  method  of  obtaining  instantaneous  illumination  is  the 
electric  qark,  but  with  this  Magnus  was  not  successful  The 
dectric  spark  had,  however,  been  used  successfully  for  this 
purpose  some  years  before  by  H.  Buff  {Liebigs  Ann.  Ixxviii. 
1S51),  who  observed  the  shadow  of  the  jet  on  a  white  screen. 
Preferable  to  an  opaque  screen  is  a  piece  of  ground  glass, 
which  allows  the  shiadow  to  be  examined  from  the  farther  side 
(Lord  Rayieigh).  Further,  the  jet  may  be  very  well  observed 
directly,  if  the  Illumination  is  properly  managed.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  between  the  source  of  light 
ud  the  eye.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  when  the  h'ght  of  the 
ipark  is  somewhat  diffused  by  being  passed  (for  example)  through 
ft  piece  of  ground  s^ass. 

The  spark  may  be  obtained  from  the  secondary  of  an  induction 
od,  whose  terminals  are  In  connexion  with  the  coatings  of  a 
leyden  jar.  By  adjustment  of  the  contact  breaker  the  series 
of  sparks  may  be  made  to  fit  morb  or  less  perfectly  with  the  forma- 
tioa  of  the  drops.  A  still  greater  improvement  may  be  effected 
hj  using  an  electrically  maintained  fork,  which  performs  the 
doohle  office  of  controlling  the  resolution  of  the  jet  and  of 
ratemiptiBg  the  primary  current  of  the  induction  coiL  In  this 
{crm  the  experiment  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  jet, 
iilomiaated  only  in  one  phase  of  transformation,  appears  almost 
perfectly  steady,  and  may  be  examined  at  leisure.  In  one 
experiment  the  jet  issued  horizontally  from  an  orifice  of  about 
^  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  and  almost  immediately  assumed 
^  rippied  outline.  The  gradually  Increasing  amplitude  of  the 
diitnrtMace,  the  formation  of  the  elongated  ligament,  and  the 
nhseqoent  transformation  of  the  ligament  into  a  spherule, 
cwild  be  examined  with  ease.  In  consequence  of  the  trans- 
fenaation  being  in  a  more  advanced  stage  at  the  forward  than 
^  the  hinder  end,  the  ligaAxent  remains  for  a  moment  connected 
vith  the  mass  behind,  when  it  has  freed  itself  from  the  mass  in 
front,  and  thus  the  resulting  spherule  acquires  a  backwards 
''Bbtrve  vdodty,  which  of  necessity  leads  to  a  collision.  Under 
^(^ilnury  drcunostances  the  spherule  rebounds,  and  may  be  thus 
'^^ected  backwards  and  forwards  several  times  between  the 
*<liMent  maasesw    Magnus  showed  that  the  str^m  of  spherules 


may  be  diverted  into  another  path  by  the  attraction  of  a 
powerfully  electrified  rod,  held  a  little  below  the  place  of 
resolution. 

Very  interesting  modifications  of  these  phenomena  ate  observed 
when  a  jet  from  an  orifice  in  a  thin  pUte  (Tyndall  has  shown 
that  a  pinhole  gas  burner  may  also  be  used  with  advantage) 
is  directed  obliquely  upwards.  In  this  case  drops  which  break 
away  with  different  velocities  are  carried  under  the  action  of 
gravity  into  different  paths;  and  thus  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  jet  is  apparently  resolved  into  a  "  sheaf,"  or  bundle 
of  jets  all  lying  in  one  vertical  phine.  Under  the  action  of  a 
vibrator  of  suitable  periodic  time  the  resolution  is  regularized, 
and  then  each  drop,  breaking  away  under  like  conditions,  is 
projected  with  the  same  velocity,  and  therefore  follows  the 
same  path.  The  apparent  gathering  together  of  the  sheaf  into 
a  fine  and  well-defined  stream  is  an  effect  of  singular  beauty. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  tremor  to  which  the  jet  is  subjected 
is  compound,  the  sin^e  path  is  replaced  by  two,  three  or  even 
more  paths,  which  the  drops  follow  in  a  regular  cycle.  The 
explanation  has  been  given  with  remarkable  insight  by  Plateau. 
If,  for  example,  besides  the  prindpaldisturbance,whichdetermines 
the  size  of  the  drops,  there  be  another  of  twice  the  period,  it 
is  dear  that  the  alterruite  dix>ps  break  away  under  different 
conditions  and  therefore  with  different  velodties.  Complete 
periodicity  is  only  attained  after  the  passage  of  a  pair  of  drops; 
and  thus  the  odd  series  of  drops  pursues  one  path,  and  the  even 
series  another. 

Electricity,  as  has  long  been  known,  has  an  extraordinary 
influence  upon  the  appearance  of  a  fine  jet  of  water  ascending 
in  a  nearly  perpendicular  directioiL  In  its  normal  state  the  jet 
resolves  itself  into  drops,  which  even  before  passing  the  summit, 
and  still  more  after  passing  it,  are  scattered  through  a  consider- 
able width.  When  a  feebly  electrified  body  (such  as  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  gently  rubbed  upon  the  coat  sleeve)  is  brought  into 
its  neighbourhood,  the  jet  undergoes  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion and  appters  to  become  coherent;  but  under  more  powerful 
electrical  action  the  scattering  becomes  even  greater  than  at  first. 
The  second  effect  is  readily  attributed  to  the  mutual  repulsion 
of  the  electrified  drops,  but  the  action  of  feeble  electridty  in 
produdng  apparent  coherence  was  long  imexplained. 

It  was  shown  by  W.  von  Beetz  that  the  coherence  is  apparent 
only,  and  that  the  place  where  the  jet  breaks  into  drops  is  not 
perceptibly  shifted  by  the  electridty.  By  screening  the  various 
parts  with  metallic  plates  in  connexion  with  earth,  Beetz  further 
proved  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  earlier  observers,  the 
seat  of  sensitiveness  is  not  at  the  root  of  the  jet  where  it  leaves 
the  orifice,  but  at  the  place  of  resolution  into  drops.  An  easy 
way  of  testing  this  condusion  is  to  exdte  the  extreme  tip  of  a 
glass  rod,  which  Is  then  beld  in  succession  to  the  root  of  the  jet, 
and  to  the  place  of  resolution.  An  effect  is  observed  in  the 
latter,  and  not  in  the  former  position. 

The  normal  scattering  of  a  nearly  vertical  jet  is  due  to  the 
rebound  of  the  drops  when  they  come  into  collision  with  one 
another.  Such  collisions  are  inevitable  in  consequence  of  the 
different  velodties  acquired  by  the  drops  under  the  action  of  the 
capillary  force,  as  they  break  away  irregularly  from  the  con- 
tinuous portion  of  the  jet.  Even  when  the  resolution  is  regular- 
ized by  the  action  of  external  vibrations  of  suitable  frequency, 
as  in  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Savart  and  Plateau,  the  drops 
must  still  come  into  contact  before  they  reach  the  summit  of 
their  parabolic  path.  In  the  case  of  a  continuous  jet,  the 
equation  of  continuity  shows  that  as  the  jet  loses  velodty 
in  ascending,  it  must  increase  in  section.  When  the  stream 
consists  of  drops  following  one  another  in  single  file,  no  such 
increase  of  section  is  possible;  and  then  the  constancy  of  the 
total  stream  requires  a  gradual  approximation  of  the  drops, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  nearly  vertical  direction  of  motion  cannot 
stop  short  of  actual  contact.  Regular  vibration  has,  however,  the 
effect  of  postponing  the  collisions  and  consequent  scattering  of 
the  drops,  and  in  the  case  of  a  direction  of  motion  less  nearly 
vertical,  may  prevent  them  altogether. 

Under  moderate  dectrical  influence  there  is  no  material 
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change  in  the  resolution  into  drops,  nor  in  the  subsequent 
motion  of  the  drops  up  to  the  moment  of  collision.  The  differ- 
ence begins  here.  Instead  of  rebounding  after  collision,  as  the 
unelectrified  drops  of  clean  water  generally,  or  always,  do,  the 
electrified  drops  coalesce^  and  then  the  jet  is  no  longer  scattered 
about.  When  the  electrical  influence  is  more  powerful,  the  repul- 
sion between  the  drops  is  sufficient  to  prevent  actual  contact, 
and  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  amalgamation. 

These  experiments  may  be  repeated  with  extreme  ease,  and 
with  hardly  any  apparatus.  The  diameter  of  the  jet  may  be 
about  ^  in.,  and  it  may  issue  from  a  ^ass  nozzle.  Tbe  pressure 
may  be  such  as  to  give  a  fountain  about  2  ft.  high.  The  change 
in  the  soxmd  due  to  the  falling  drops  as  they  strike  the  bottom 
of  the  unk  should  be  noticed,  as  weU  as  that  in  the  appearance  of 
the  jet 

The  actual  behaviour  of  the  colliding  drops  becomes  apparent 
under  instantaneous  illumination,  e.g.  by  sparks  from  a  Leyden 
jar.  The  jet  should  be  situated  between  the  sparks  and  the  eye, 
and  the  observation  is  facilitated  by  a  piece  of  ground  glass  held 
a  little  beyond  the  jet,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  light;  or  the  sha4<np 
of  the  jet  may  be  received  on  the  groimd  glass,  which  is  then  held 
as  close  as  possible  on  the  side  towards  the  observer. 

In  another  form  of  the  experiment,  which,  tbough  perhaps  less 
striking  to  the  eye,  lends  itself  better  to  investigation,  the  collision 
takes  place  between  two  still  unresolved  jets  issuing  horizontally 
from  glass  nozzles  in  communication  with  reservoirs  containing 
water.  One  at  least  of  the  reservoirs  must  be  insulated.  In 
the  absence  of  dust  and  greasy  contamination,  the  obliquely 
colliding  jets  may  rebound  from  one  another  without  coalescence 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  condition  there  is  complete 
electrical  insulation  between  the  jets,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  circuit  of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and  a  low 
electro-motive  force.  But  if  the  difference  of  potential  exceed 
a  small  amount  (i  or  a  volts),  the  jets  instantaneously  coalesce. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  fountain  also, 
coalescence  is  due  to  differences  of  potential  between  colliding 
drops. 

If  the  water  be  soapy,  and  especially  if  it  contain  a  small 
proportion  of  milk,  coalescence  ensues  without  the  help  of  elec- 
tricity. In  the  case  of  the  fountain  the  experiment  may  be  made 
by  leading  tap-water  through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  in  whidi  a  little 
milk  has  been  placed.  As  the  milk  is  deared  out,  the  scattering 
of  the  drops  is  gradually  re-established. 

In  attempting  to  explain  these  curious  phenomena,  it  is  weU 
to  consider  what  occurs  during  a  collision.  As  the  liquid  masses 
approach  one  another,  the  intervening  air  baa  to  be  squeezed 
out.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  approximation  the  obstacle  thus 
arising  may  not  be  important;  but  when  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  air  is  reduced  to  the  point  at  which  the  colours  of  thin 
plates  are  visible,  the  approximation  must  be  sensibly  resisted 
by  the  viscosity  of  the  air  which  still  remains  to  be  got  rid  of. 
No  change  in  the  capillary  conditions  can  arise  until  the  interval 
is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  wave-length  of  light;  but 
such  a  reduction,  unless  extremely  local,  h  stronc^y  opposed  by 
the  remaining  air.  It  is  true  that  this  opposition  is  temporary. 
The  question  is  whether  the  air  can  everywhere  be  squeezed  out 
during  the  short  time  over  which  the  collision  extends. 

It  would  seem  that  the  forces  of  electrical  attraction  act  with 
peculiar  advantage.  If  we  suppose  that  upon  the  whole  the 
air  cannot  be  removed,  so  that  the  mean  distance  between 
the  exposed  surfaces  remains  constant,  the  electric  attractions 
tend  to  produce  an  instability  whereby  the  smaller  intervals 
are  diminished  whUe  the  larger  are  increased.  Extremely  local 
contacts  of  tbe  liquids,  while  opposed  by  capillary  tension  which 
tends  to  keep  the  surfaces  flat,  are  thus  favouxed  by  the  elec- 
trical forces,  which  moreover  at  the  small  distances  in  question 
act  with  exaggerated  power. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  milk  or  soap 
turbidity.  The  observation  that  it  is  possible  for  soap  to  be 
In  exoQia  may  here  have  significance.  It  would  seem  that  the 
surfaces,  coming  into  collision  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  their 
birth,  ivould  still  be  subject  to  further  contamination  from  tbe 


interior.  A  particle  of  soap  rising  accidentally  to  the  surface 
would  spread  itself  with  rapidity.  Now  such  an  outward  move- 
ment of  the  liquid  is  just  what  is  required  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  intervening  air.  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  would  fail  if 
the  contamination  of  the  surface  had  proceeded  too  far  previously 
to  the  collision. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  experiments  in  which  other  gases  are 
substituted  for  air  as  the  environment  of  colliding  jets.  Oxygen 
and  coal-gas  were  found  to  be  without  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  soluble  gases,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  steam;  ki  once  caused  union.] 

Stability  of  the  Catenoid. — When  the  internal  pressure  is  equal 
to  the  external,  the  film  forms  a  surface  of  which  the  mean 
curvature  at  every  point  is  zero.  The  only  surface  of  revolution 
having  this  property  is  the  catenoid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
catenary  about  its  directrix.  This  catenoid,  however,  is  in  stable 
equilibrium  only  when  the  portion  considered  b  such  that  the 
tangents  to  the  catenary  at  its  extremities  intersect  before  they 
readt  the  directrix. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  consider  the  catenary  as  Uie  form  of 
equilibrium  of  a  chain  suspended  between  two  fixed  points  A  and 
B.  Suppose  the  chain  hanging  between  A  and  B  to  be  of  very 
great  length,  then  the  tension  at  A  or  B  will  be  very  ^reat.  Let 
the  chain  be  hauled  in  over  a  peg  at  A.  At  first  the  tensioD  will 
diminish,  but  if  the  process  be  continued  the  tension  will  reach  a 
minimum  value  and  will  afterwards  increase  to  infinity  as  the 
chain  between  A  and  B  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  straight  line. 
Hence  for  every  tension  greater  than  the  minimum  tenskxi  there 
are  two  catenaries  passing  through  A  and  B.  Since  the  tension  is 
measured  by  the  height  above  the  directrix  these  two  catenaries 
have  the  same  directrix.  Every  catenary  lying  between  them 
has  its  directrix  higher,  and  every  catenary  lying  beyond  thcsn 
has  its  directrix  lower  than  that  of  the  two  catenaries. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  surfaces  of  revolution  fonned  by  thb 
system  of  catenaries  revolving  about  the  directrix  off  the  two 
catenaries  of  equal  tension.  We  know  that  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  a  surface  of  revolution  in  the  plane  normal  to  the  meridian 
plane  is  the  portion  of  the  normal  intercepted  by  the  aods  of 
revolution. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  catenary  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  portion  of  the  normal  intercepted  by  tbe  directrix  of  the 
catenary.  Hence  a  catenoid  whose  directrix  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  revolution  has  at  every  point  its  prindpal  radii  of  curva- 
ture equal  and  opposite,  so  that  the  mean  curvature  oC  the 
surface  is  sexo.  ■ 

The  catenaries  which  lie  between  the  two  whose  direction 
coinddes  with  the  axis  of  revolution  generate  surfaces  whose 
radius  of  curvature  convex  towards  ^  axis  in  the  merxdian 
plane  is  less  than  the  radius  of  concave  curvature.  The  mean 
curvature  of  these  surfaces  is  therefore  convex  towards  the  axis. 
The  catenaries  which  lie  beyond  the  two  generate  surfaces  whose 
radius  of  curvature  convex  towards  the  axis  in  the  meridian  plane 
is  greater  than  the  radius  of  concave  curvature.  The  mean  cur- 
vature of  these  surfaces  is,  therefore,  concave  towards  the  axo. 

Now  if  the  pressure  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  a  liquid  film,  and  3 
its  mean  curvature  is  zero,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium.  Tlus  is  the 
case  with  the  two  catenoids.  If  the  mean  curvature  b  convex 
towards  the  axis  the  film  will  move  from  the  axis.  Hence  if  a 
film  in  the  form  of  the  catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  b  ever 
so  slighdy  dbplaced  from  the  axb  it  will  move  farther  from  the 
axb  till  it  reaches  the  other  catenoid. 

If  the  mean  curvature  b  concave  towards  the  axb  the  fifan  wOl 
tend  to  approach  the  axis.  Hence  if  a  film  In  the  form  of  the 
catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axb  be  displaced  towards  the  axxs^ 
it  will  tend  to  move  farther  towards  the  axb  and  will  rolls  par. 
Hence  the  film  in  the  form  of  the  catenoid  which  b  nearest  the 
axb  b  in  unstable  equilibrium  under  the  condition  that  it  is 
exposed  to  equal  pressures  within  and  without.  If,  however, 
the  circular  ends  of  the  catenoid  axe  doted  with  solid  disks*  so 
that  the  volume  of  air  contained  between  these  disks  and  tbe 
film  b  determinate,  the  film  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium 
large  a.  portion  of  the  catenary  it  may  consist  of. 
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Tbe  criterion  as  to  whether  any  given  catenoid  is  stable  or  not 
my  be  obtained  as  follows: — 

Let  ?ABQ  and  A^^B  (fig.  14)  be  two  catenaries  having  the 
ufflc  directrix  and  intersecting  in  A  and  B.  Draw  P^  and  Qq 
toQching  both  catenaries,  P^  and  Qg  wUl  intersect  at  T,  a  point  in 
iJie  directrix;  for  since  any  catenary  with  its  directrix  is  a 
BiBibr  figure  to  any  other  catenary  with  its  directrix,  if  the 
directrix  of  the  <Mie  coincides  with  that  of  the  other  the  centre  of 

/q       similitude  must  lie  on  the 
'         common  directrix.    Also, 
^'  since  the  curves  at  P  and 

p  are  equally  inclined  to 
'^  the  directrix,  P  and  p  are 

corresponding  points  and 
the  line  P  p  must  pass 
through  the  centre  of 
similitude.  Similarly  Qq 
must  pass  through  the 
centre  of  similitude. 
Hence  T,  the  point  of 
Fig.  14.  intersection  of    P^    and 

Qq,  must  be  the  centre 
of  snulitude  and  must  be  on  the  common  directrix.  Hence 
\htt  tangents  at  A  and  B  to  the  upper  catenary  must  intersect 
above  the  directrix,  and  the  tangents  at  A  and  B  to  the  lower 
atcoaxy  must  intersect  below  the  directrix.  The  condition 
of  stability  of  a  catenoid  is  therefore  that  the  tangents  at  the 
cxtTemitics  of  iu  generating  catenary  must  intersect  before  they 
itacfa  the  directrix. 

SlebilUy  of  a  Plane  Surface.^We  shall  next  consider  the  Umit- 
icf  conditions  of  stability  of  the  horizontal  surface  which 
separates  a  heavier  fluid  above  from  a  lighter  fluid  below.  Thus, 
ia  an  experiment  of  F.  Duprez  ("  Sur  un  cas  particulier  de  I'^qui- 
tbre  des  liquides,"  Nomeaux  Mhn. del' Acad,  de  Belgique,  1851  el 
iSss),  a  vessel  containing  olive  oil  is  placed  with  its  mouth  down- 
wards in  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  the 
Bixture  being  denser  than  the  oil.  The  surface  of  separation  is  in 
tlus  case  borizontaJ  and  stable,  so  that  the  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished of  itself.  Alcohol  is  then  added  very  gradually  to  the 
Dixtuie  till  it  becomes  lighter  than  the  oil.  The  equilibrium  of 
tbe  floids  would  now  be  unsuble  if  it  were  not  for  the  tension  of 
the  surface  which  separates  them,  and  which,  when  the  orifice  of 
tix  vessd  is  not  too  large,  continues  to  preserve  the  stability  of 
the  cquilibrittm. 

When  the  equilibrium  at  last  becomes  unstable,  the  destruc- 
tioD  of  equilibrium  takes  place  by  the. lighter  fluid  ascending  in 
<me  part  of  the  orifice  and  the  heavier  descending  in  the  other. 
Heoce  the  displacement  of  the  surface  to  which  we  must  direct 
vj  attention  is  one  which  does  not  alter  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
ia  the  vessel,  and  which  therefore  is  upward  in  one  part  of  the 
rjiface  and  downward  in  another.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a 
nctaagular  orifice  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  sides  being  a  and  6. 

Let  the  wrface  of  aeparatton  be  originally  in  the  plane  of  the 
orifice,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y  be  measured  from  one  comer 
pmM  to  the  «des  a  and  b  respectively,  and  let  s  be  measured 
apvards.  Then  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  upper  liquid,  and  9  that  of 
tK  lower  fiqoid,  and  P  the  original  pressure  at  the  surface  of  lepara- 
tea.  then  when  the  surface  receives  an  upward  displacement  s,  the 
proNR  above  it  will  be  P-pa,  and  that  below  it  will  be  P-v£S, 
» thst  the  Kirfaoe  will  be  acted  on  by  an  upward  pressure  {p—9)^. 
Nov  if  the  dii^rfacement  s  be  cveiywhere  very  small,  the  curvature  in 
^  phaes-psnltel  to  xt  and  y*  will  be  d^ldifl  and  d*t/d]^  respectively, 
^  if  T  ii  the  surface-tension  the  whole  upward  force  will  be 

If  tbb  quantity  is  of  the  nme  sign  as  s,  the  displacement  will  be 
■oeued«  and  the  equilibrium  wul  be  unstable.  If  It  is  of  the 
<WMitc  ago  firom  s.  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable.  The  limiting 
<^BditioQ  nay  be  found  by  putting  it  equal  to  zero.  One  form  of 
w  aalatioa  of  the  equation,  and  that  which  is  applicable  to  the 
<>■  (tf  s  wrtangnlar  orifice,  is 
,,  B^C  »apxunqy. 

Svntinttiag  in  the  equation  we  find  the  condition 

!+••  suble. 
o      neutral. 


That  the  surface  may  coindde  with  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  which 
is  a  rectangle,  whose  sides  are  o  and  b,  we  must  have 

pa^MT  ,  qb^Hw, 
when  m  and  n  are  integral  numbers.  Also,  if  m  and  n  are  both 
unity,  the  displacement  will  be  entirely  positive,  and  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  will  not  be  constant.  That  the  volume  may  be  constant, 
either  k  or  m  must  be  an  even  number.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  conditions  under  which 

cannot  be  made  negative.    Under  these  conditions  the  equilibrium 
u  stable  for  all  small  displacements  of  the  surface.    The  smallest 

admissible  value  of  3^+2?  i*  ^+P'  wbere  a  is  the  longer  side  of 

the  rectangle.    Hence  the  condition  of  siabBity  u  that 


••(i+p)T-0.->)f 


V(p-#)i 


unstable. 


is  a  positive  quantity.    When  the  breadth  b  is  less'tban 

the  length  a  may  be  unlimited. 
When  the  orifice  is  circular  of  radius  a,  the  limiting  value  of 

a  is  V— s,  where  s  b  the  least  root  of  the  equation 

iJi(»)  - "  -51+24^'"?4»:5r5+*«»  -o- 

The  least  root  of  this  equation  is 

S-3-83I7I. 
If  ik  is  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  will  rise  in  a  capillary  tube  of 
unit  radius,  then  the  diameter  of  the  largest  orifice  is 

sa  -3-8317  VTa^R  -s^iBSVTX). 
Duprez  found  from  his  experiments 

[The  above  theory  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  lecture  ex- 
periment. A  thin-walled  glass  tube  of  internal  diameter  equal 
to  14}  mm.  is  ground  true  at  the  lower  end.  The  upper  end 
is  contracted  and  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  tube  under  the  control 
of  a  pinch-cock.  Water  is  sucked  up  from  a  vessel  of  moderate 
size,  the  rubber  is  nipped,  and  by  a  quick  motion  the  tube 
and  vessel  are  separated,  preferably  by  a  downward  movement 
of  the  latter.  The  inverted  tube,  with  its  suspended  water, 
being  held  in  a  clamp,  a  beaker  containing  a  few  drops  of  ether 
is  brought  up  from  below  until  the  free  surface  of  the  water  is 
in  contact  with  ether  vapour.  The  lowering  of  tension,  which 
follows  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  is  then  strikingly  shown 
by  the  sudden  precipitation  of  the  water.] 

Effect  of  Surface-tension  on  the  Velocity  of  Uvaser.— When  a 
series  of  waves  is  propagated  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  the  sur- 
face-tension has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pressure  at  the 
crests  of  the  waves  and  diminishing  it  in  the  troughs.  If  the 
wave-length  is  X,  the  equation  of  the  surface  is 

y— ftnnarr' 
The  pressure  due  to  the  surface  tension  T  is 

This  pressure  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  due  to  gravity 
gfty.  Hence  the  waves  will  be  propagated  as  if  the  intensity 
of  gravity  had  been 

instead  of  g.  Now  ft  is  shown  in  hydrodynamics  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  in  deep  water  is  that  acquired 
by  a  heavy  body  falling  through  half  the  radius  of  the  circle 
whose  circumference  is  the  wave-length,  or 

(I) 


^    29    2-r^  flk 


This  velocity  is  a  minimum  when 

and  the  minimum  value  is 

For  waves  whose  length  from  crest  to  crest  is  greater  than  \ 
the  principal  force  concerned  in  the  motion  is  that  of  gravitation. 
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For  waves  -whose  length  is  less  than  X  the  principal  force 
concerned  is  that  of  surface-tension..  Lord  Kelvin  proposed  to 
distinguish  the  latter  kind  of  waves  by  the  name  of  ripples. 

When  a  small  body  is  partly  immersed  in  a  liquid  originally 
at  rest,  and  moves  horizontally  with  constant  velocity  V,  waves 
are  propagated  through  the  Uquid  with  various  velocities 
according  to  their  respective  wave-lengths.  In  front  of  the 
body  the  relative  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  the  body  varies  from 
V  where  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  to  zero  at  the  cutwater  on  the 
front  surface  of  the  body.  The  waves  produced  by  the  body 
will  travel  forwards  faster  than  the  body  till  they  reach  a  distance 
from  it  at  which  the  relative  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  fluid 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  corresponding  to  the 
wave-length.  The  waves  then  travel  along  with  the  body  at 
a  constant  distance  in  front  of  it  Hence  at  a  certain  distance 
in  front  of  the  body  there  is  a  series  of  waves  which  are  stationary 
with  respect  to  the  body.  Of  these,  the  waves  of  minimum  velo- 
city form  a  stationary  wave  nearest  to  the  front  of  the  body. 
Between  the  body  and  this  first  wave  the  surface  is  comparatively 
smooth.  Then  comes  the  stationary  wave  of  minimum  velocity, 
which  is  the  most  marked  of  the  series.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
double  series  of  stationary  waves,  the  gravitation  waves  forming 
a  series  increasing  in  wave-length  with  their  distance  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  the  surface-tension  waves  or  ripples  diminishing 
in  wave-length  with  their  distance  from  the  body,  and  both  sets 
of  waves  rapidly  diminishing  in  amplitude  with  their  distance 
from  the  body. 

If  the  current-function  of  the  water  referred  to  the  body 
considered  as  origin  is  ^,  then  the  equation  of  the  form  of  the 
crest  of  a  wave  of  velocity  w,  the  crest  of  which  travels  along 
with  the  body,  is 

difwds 

where  ds  is  an  element  of  the  length  of  the  crest  To  integrate 
this  equation  for  a  solid  of  given  form  is  probably  difficult, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  at  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
body,  where  the  liquid  is  sensibly  at  rest,  the  crest  of  the  wave 
wUl  approximate  to  an  asymptote  inclined  to  the  path  of  the 
body  at  an  angle  whose  sine  is  w/V,  where  w  is  the  velocity  of 
the  wave  and  V  is  that  of  the  body. 

The  crests  of  the  different  kinds  of  waves  will  therefore  appear 
to  diverge  as  they  get  farther  from  the  body,  and  the  waves 
themselves  will  be  less  and  less  perceptible.  But  those  whose 
wave-length  is  near  to  that  of  the  wave  of  minimum  velocity 
will  diverge  less  than  any  of  the  others,  so  that  the  most  marked 
feature  at  a  distance  from  the  body  wUl  be  the  two  long  lines 
of  ripples  of  minimum  velocity.  If  the  angle  between  these 
is  2$,  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  w  sec  9,  where  w  for  water  is 
about  23  centimetres  per  second. 

[Lord  Kelvin's  formula  (i)  may  be  applied  to  find  the  surface- 
tension  of  a  clean  or  contaminated  liquid  from  observations 
upon  the  length  of  waves  of  known  periodic  time,  travelling 
over  the  surface.    If  v^\/t  we  have 

2in^        ~Tii7'    •    •    •    •     w 

k  denoting  the  depth  of  the  liquid.  In  observations  upon  ripples 
the  factor  involving  h  may  usually  be  omitted,  and  thus  in  the 
case  of  water  (p«*  x) 

T-l^-^ (3) 

simply.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  independence  of 
what  may  occur  at  places  where  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with 
solid  bodies. 

The  waves  may  be  generated  by  electrically  maintained 
tuning-forks  from  which  dippers  touch  the  surface;  but  special 
arrangements  are  needed  for  rendering  them  visible.  The 
obstacles  are  (x)  the  smallness  of  the  waves,  and  (2)  the  changes 
which  occur  at  speeds  too  rapid  for  the  eye  to  follow.  The  second 
obstacle  is  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  the  stroboscopic  method 
of  observation,  the  light  being  intermittent  in  the  period  of 
vibration,  so  that  practically  only  one  phase  is  seen.  In  order 
to  render  visible  the  small  waves  employed,  and  which  we  may 
regard  as  deviations  of  a  plane  surface  from  its  true  figure,  the 


method  by  which  Foucault  tested  reflectors  Is  soitable.  Tie 
following  results  have  been  obtained 

Clean 74-0 

Greasy  to  the  point  where  camphor  motions  nearly  coat .  53  -o 

Saturated  with  olive  oil 41-0 

Saturated  with  sodium  oleate 25-0 

(Phil,  Mag.  November  1890)  for  the  tensions  ol  various  water- 
surfaces  at  x8^  C,  reckoned  in  C.  G.  S.  measure. 

The  tension  for  dean  water  thus  found  is  considerably  low«r 
than  that  (8x)  adopted  by  Quincke,  but  it  seems  to  be  entitled 
to  confidence,  and  at  any  rate  the  deficiency  is  oot^due  to  con- 
tamination of  the  surface. 

A  calculation  analogous  to  that  of  Lord  Slelvin  may  be  app2i«d 
to  find  the  frequency  of  small  transverse  vibrations  of  a  cylinder 
of  liquid  under  the  action  of  the  capillary  force.  Taking  the  case 
where  the  motion  is  strictly  in  two  dimensions,  we  may  «-rite 
as  the  polar  equation  of  the  surface  at  time  i 

f  «a-i-a»  cosM^cos^, (4) 

where  p  is  given  by 

i^-(»'-»>;^ (5) 

If  n«*  I,  the  section  remains  circular,  there  is  no  force  of  restitu- 
tion, and  p^o.  The  prindpal  vibration,  in  which  the  sectic« 
becomes  elliptical,  corresponds  to  n**  2. 

Vibrations  of  this  kind  are  observed  whenever  Hquid  issttcs 
from  an  elliptical  or  other  non-circular  hole,  or  even  wl^n  it  is 
poured  from  the  lip  of  an  ordinary  jug;  and  they  are  super- 
posed upon  the  general  progressive  motion.  Since  the  jAax 
of  vibration  depends  upon  the  time  elapsed,  it  is  a]wa>-s  the  »ib« 
at  the  same  point  in  space,  and  thus  the  motion  is  sUcdy  in  the 
hydrodynamical  sense,  and  the  boundary  of  the  jet  is  a  fixed 
surface.  In  so  far  as  the  vibrations  may  be  regarded  as  iso- 
chronous, the  distance  between  consecutive  corresponding 
points  of  the  recurrent  figure,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  va*- 
leng^  of  the  figure,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  xxlodty  of 
the  jet,  i.c.  to  the  square  root  of  the  head.  But  as  the  head  in- 
creases, so  do  the  lateral  velodties  which  go  to  form  the  tracsvTrse 
vibrations.  A  departure  from  the  law  of  isochronism  may  thea 
be  expected  to  devdop  itself. 

The  transverse  vibrations  of  non-circular  jets  allow  us  to  soJ^  e 
a  problem  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  of  great 
difficulty.  According  to  Marangoni  the  diminished  suifact- 
tension  of  soapy  water  is  due  to  the  formation  ol  a  film.  The 
formation  caimot  be  instantaneous,  and  if  we  could  measure 
the  tension  of  a  surface  not  more  than  j\j  of  a  second  dd,  ve 
might  expect  to  find  it  undisturbed,  or  neariy  so,  from  tbit 
proper  to  pure  water.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  cxperim^ct 
the  jet  is  caused  to  issue  from  an  elliptical  orifice  in  a  thin  plate, 
about  3  mm.  by  x  nun.,  under  a  head  of  15  cm.  A  compaxiscn 
under  sinular  drcumstances  shows  that  there  is  hardly  acy 
difference  in  the  wave-lengths  of  the  patterns  obtained  viii 
pure  and  with  soapy  water,  from  which  we  condude  that  at  tba 
initial  stage,  the  surface-tensions  are  the  same.  As  early  as 
1869  Dupri  had  arrived  at  a  similar  condusion  fkom  exptxi- 
ments  upon  the  vertical  rise  of  fine  jets. 

A  formula,  sinular  to  (5),  may  be  given  for  the  frequencies 
of  vibration  of  a  spherical  mass  of  liquid  under  capiUary  force. 
If,  as  before,  the  frequency  be  PhU,  and  a  the  radius  of  the 
sphere,  we  have 

^-ll(ll-l)(ll-^a)^.  . (6) 

fi  denoting  the  order  of  the  spherical  haroMnic  by  which  the 
deviation  from  a  spherical  figure  is  expressed.  To  find  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  of  watetr  which  vibrates  seconds,  put 
P^aUf  T^Bif  p«x,  fi*a.  Thus  0*2.54  cms.,  or  coe  inch 
vexy  nearly.] 

Tables  or  Sukjace-Tsnsxon 

In  the  following  tables  the  units  of  length,  mass  and  time  are 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme  and  the  second,  and  the  unit  of 
force  is  that  which  if  it  acted  on  one  gramme  for  one  second 
would  communicate  to  it  a  velodty  of  one  centimetre  pcf 
second: — 
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'E-t)'  -  iTItP  the  iptd&c  cohesion,  we  mty  Male  the  general 
PHults  of  his  e-Tperimetiii  as  follows: — 

The  bramidn  and  iodidei  have  a  v>edGc  cohesion  about 
luU  thai  of  mercuty.  The  nitrates,  chlorides^  sugan  and  lats, 
B  tbo  the  DKtals  lead,  bismuth  and  antimony,  have  a  ipeciSc 
abnJDD  nearly  equal  lo  that  ol  mercury.  Water ,  the  carbonates 
led  lulphates,  and  probably  phosphates,  and  the  nietala 
AlicuD,  gold,  silver,  cadmium,  tin  and  copper  have  a  specific 
coboJon  cioi^le  that  of  mercury.  Zinc,  irdu  and  palladium, 
ibte  times  that  of  mercury,  and  Mdium,  six  times  that  of 
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*     SOITlCt-TIHllOH 

tubes  thai  at  the  t( 


WB7()  (Brui 


HiSfl.lofi 


:□     TEHTEIatUlE 

liner  and  of  Wolf  on  the 
iperature  1°  ccptigradc 


(WoH): 

•■nuti  -o-m»ili.  for  a  tube  -0309S  cm.  diameter  (WsU). 
t  Ifltd  Kelvin  has  ag^ilied  the  prind[det  of  Thennodynamict 
■  u  dHiimioe  the  therinal  eHect*  of  increuing  ot  diminishing 
1  i^  ma  ol  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  baa  shown  thai  in 
I  *4n  la  keep  (he  leiDperature  conslanl  while  the  area  of  the 
I   Kilwt  inmaics  by  unity,  an  amount  of  heat  mutt  be  *upi>lied 


■f-f 


to  the  liquid  which  b  dyoamically 

equivalent  to  the  product  of  th* 
absolute  temperature  into  the  de- 
crement of  the  surface-tension  per 
iperatuie.     We    may 


caU  this  the  hltnl 

kaU  ./  iwMe- 

ol  C.  Brunner  and  C.  J.  £.  Wolf 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures  the 
latent    heat    ol    eitension    of    the 
surface    ol    water    ia    dynamJcaUy 
equivalent      to      about      half    the 
mtchanical  work  done  in  producing 

PapPl  (1901).  In 
very  vide.  Referei 
RUcker  iPm.  rra. 


be  theoretical  tide. 


village  of  Cai»s- 
rhich  had  come  to  luly  with 
wholly  secular  life,  married. 


Franci 


order  a: 


0  the  D 


dihe 


violently   defending  the   ideal   of  s 

Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V. ,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
implacable  violence.  As  legate  or  inquisitor  he  persecuted  the 
last  FiatkelU  of  Femn,  the  Jesuati  of  Venice,  the  Jews  of  Sicily, 
Moldavia  and  Poland,  and,  above  all,  (he  Hussits  ol  Germany, 
HuDgiry  and  Bohemia;  his  aim  In  the  last  case  was  to  make 
'  ipossibtc  between  the  representalives  of  Rome  and 


IheBi 

'.     Finally,  alter  the  taking  of 

in  gathering  troops  together 

(■4SS),  which  at  least  helped  10 

the  siege  of  Belgrade,  which  was  being  blockaded  by  Mahoi 

II.     He  died  shortly  alterwar  ■     '"      ' 

miaed  in  itiQO.     Caplslrar 


Con- 


e  lifeli 


.tdino  of  Sit 
Ftandscai 
speeches  the  mot 

See  E.Jacob,  J 

CAPITAL  (Ut.  caf*l,  head),  in  ar 
nember  ol  the  column,  which  projects  on 
irdertosupportthe  abacus  aDdum(e[hes< 
•ith  the  circular  shaft.    The  bulk  of  tlie 

Corin(hian 


ind  after,  al  the  reform  of  the  ordei  ol  (he 
id  10  upjiotd  both  in  his  writings  and  bit 
Fanced  theories  upon  the  papal  supreme^ 


Thesi 


le  thtcf 


Kipal  Ij 


Breilau, 
iP.A.) 
:hilecturt,  (be  crowning 

isquare  form  of  the  latter 
capital  may  diher  be 
,  at  in  (he  bdl  of  the 
in  the  Ionic  capital, 
which  all  capluls  are 
tad  Corinthian  orders 


bated.     Thecapitalsol  Greek,  Doric 

e  given  in  the  article  OiDCi. 

From  the  prominent  position  it  occupies  m  all  monumental 
buildings,  i(  haa  always  been  the  favourite  feature  selected  for 
nd  coBtequeatiy.it  bat  become  the  ctearetl 
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varioui  niodJGciiions  (lif.  j).  Some  kind  or  voTuic  cipiiil  n 
ihowD  in  tlie  Auyriui  bu-relidi,  but  no  Auyiitia  cipiiil  hu 
ever  been  fouod;  those  exhibited  is  lucfa  la  (tie  Brititb  Museun 

The  Peniin  C(i»ut  belongi  to  Ihe  third  dus  ibove  mentioDed, 
the  bricketJ  are  c»rv*d  with  the  lion  (fig.  4)  or  the  griffin  pro- 
jecting right  and  led  lo  support  and  lesHn  the  bearing  of  the 
uihiinve,  gnd  oa  ibeir  backs  carry  other  brackets  at  right 
angles  to  support  tlif  cross  limben.  The  piofuM  decontinn 
undenuath  ihc  bracket  capital  in  the  palace  of  Xeno  and 


The  earliest  Creek  capital  is  thai  shown  in  the  Temple-trcsco 
■1  Cnossu  in  Crete(i6oo  B.C.);  it  was  of  the  first  type— convei, 
tod  ms  pnbably  moulded  in  stucco:  the  second  is  rcpreMnled 
by  the  richly  carved  eiample  of  the  columns  (fig.  s)  flanking  the 
tomb  of  Agaraemnon  in  Mycenae  (c.  iioo  B.C.),  also  convei, 
cuved  with  the  chevron  device,  and  with  an  apophyge  on  which 
the  buds  ol  some  floweri  are  sculptured.  TheDoiiccapitaiof  the 
lemplc  of  Apollo  at  Syracuse  ((.  700  B.C.)  foUows,  in  which  the 


echinus  moulding  has  becenc  a  more  definite  form:  this  in 
PanhenoD  reaches  its  culminalion,  where  the  convedt)'  is  it 
lop  and  bottom  with  >  delkxe  uniting  cu 


FiC  S-^Barty  Greek  Capiul  fnnii  the  Tomb  of  A| 
Myccnae- 

Ibe  echinus  becomes  flatter  is  the  later  eiamplei,  and  in  the 

the  Ionic  capital  oEthe  Archaic  temple  of  Diana  at  Epbenu 
B.C.)  the  width  of  the  abacus  is  twice  that  of  its  depth, 
vliesl  Ionic  capita]  known  was  virtuUy  a 


Fic.  6.— Corinthian  Ci|riul  from  the  Thalu  ol  Epidaunis. 
bracket  capital.    A  century  later,  in  the  temple  on  the  Iliisus, 
published  in  Stuart  and  Revett,  Ihe  abacus  has  become  Hguart. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  Corinthian  capitals  is  that  Iroin  the 
Tholos  of  Epidsurui  (100  B.C.]  (fig.  6);  it  illustrates  the  trusiiko 


type.  "-'-■V".T-_-^--— J-Te-pl. 

are  of  endless  vuieiy;  the  Koman  composite  capital  would 
seem  to  have  been  ibe  favourite  type  they  followed  a'   ' 
subsequently,  the  block  of  stone  was  left  rough  as  ii 
(ton  the  quarry,  and  the  sculptor,  set  to  earve  it,  evolwd 
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aqiK  Capiub  Inoi  tlv 
acu  Pakrao,  Sicily. 


the  Clobter  c(  Moorale. 


bdni  Ukea  fram  Byantlnc  chudus.  Tbe  Uhutntion  of  lbs 
apiul  in  S.  Viuk,  Rivcou  (Sff.  g  ud  m)  ihowi  tbove  it  tbe 
doucret  icquircd  to  (any  the  irch,  tbe  iptiaging  ol  vhich  ma 
mucb  wider  thu  tbe  ab^cui  of  tbe  apiuj. 

Tbe  Ramanoque  mnd  Gothic  apitala  throughout  Eiui^ 
pnaent  tbe  ume  vwiely  u  in  the  Byuoiioe  and  (01  tbe  auBB 


eaiiiest  type  of  capital  in  Lombardy  af 
'   '        n  aa  tbe  cuahiou-ap,  ii 


1  Gerauny  is  thai 


(fig.  1").  

vaHoua  geometrical  dcaiciu,  gftecwaida  carved. 

In  Byantme  capitals,  Ibe  eagle,  the  lion  ajid  the  iamb  are 
occasianally   carved,    but 
tieated   cnnveotionaLly, 

In  the  RomatieKiue  and    [ 
Gothic  iiylet,  in  additiou 
to  birds  and  beaati,  figuics 
are  frequently  introduced  i 
iolD  capital],  those  la  the 

rurlely  cajved  ar 


nature.    In  En^and  and 

France  [bgs.  ij  and  14],  tbe  figures  introduced  into  tbe  capital* 

are  umetimes  full  of  chancier.    Tbeie  capitals,  bowever,  aio 

oflbeEariyEn^isb  C 
Kbool.iDKhicbthe 

tionslly  treated  aa  1 
if  it  had  been.  ' 
copied  from  metal 
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was  employed  ao  extensively  in  the  Revival,  called  for  new 
combinations  in  the  designs  for  its  capitate.  Most  of  the 
ornament  can  be  traced  to  Roman  sources,  and  although  leas 
vigorous,  shows  much  moie  delicacy  and  refinement  in  its 
carving.  (R.  P.  S.) 

CAPITAL  {i.e.  capital  stock  or  fund),  in  economics,  generally, 
the  accumulated  wealth  either  of  a  man  or  a  community,  that 
is  available  for  earning  interest  and  producing  fresh  wealth.  In 
social  discussion  it  is  sometimes  treated  as  antithetical  to  labour, 
but  it  is  in  reality  the  accumulated  savings  of  labour  and  of  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  savings  of  labour.  It  is  that  portion 
of  the  annual  produce  reserved  from  consumption  to  supply 
future  wants,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  production,  to  improve 
industrial  instruments  and  processes,  to  carry  out  works  of  public 
utility,  and,  in  short,  to  secure  and  enlarge  the  various  means  of 
progress  necessary  to  an  increasing  community.  It  is  the 
increment  of  wealth  or  means  of  subsistence  anidogous  to  the 
increment  of  population  and  of  the  wants  of  civilized  man. 
Hence  J.  S.  Mill  and  other  economists,  when  seeking  a  graphic 
expression  of  the  service  of  capital,  have  called  it "  abstinence." 
The  labourer  serves  by  giving  physical  and  mental  efifort  in 
order  to  supply  his  means  of  consumption:  'The  capitalist,  or 
labourer-capitalist,  serves  by  abstaining  from  consumption,  by 
denying  himself  the  present  enjoyment  of  more  or  less  of  his 
means  of  consumption,  in  the  prospect  of  a  future  profit.  This 
quality,  apparent  enough  in  the  beginnings  of  capital,  applies 
equally  to  all  its  forms  and  stages;  because  whether  a  capitalist 
stocks  his  warehouse  with  goods  and  produce,  improves  land, 
lends  on  mortgage  or  other  security,  builds  a  factory,  opens  a 
mine,  or  orders  the  construction  of  machines  or  ships,  there  is 
the  element  of  self-deprival  for  the  present,  with  the  risk  of 
ultimate  los9  of  what  is  his  own,  and  what,  instead  of  saving  and 
embodying  in  some  productive  form,  he  might  choose  to  consume. 
On  this  ground  rests  the  justification  of  the  claims  of  capital  to 
its  industrial  rewards,  whether  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest  or 
profits  of  trade  and  investment. 

To  any  advance  in  the  arts  of  industry  or  the  comforts  of  life, 
a  rate  of  production  exceeding  the  rate  of  consumption,  with 
consequent  accumulation  of  resources,  or  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  capital,  is  indispensable.  The  primitive  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  whether  those  of  ancient  times  or  the  pioneers  who 
formed  settlements  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  labour  would  be  rendered  more  effective  by 
implements  and  auxiliary  powers  of  various  kinds,  and  that  until 
the  produce  from  existing  means  of  cultivation  exceeded  what 
was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  there  could  be  neither  labour 
on  their  part  to  produce  such  implements  and  auxiliaries,  nor 
means  to  purchase  them.  Every  branch  of  industry  has  thus 
had  a  demand  for  capital  within  its  own  circles  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  flint  arrow-heads,  the  stone  and  bronze  utensils  of 
fossiliferous  origin,  and  the  rude  implements  of  agriculture,  war 
and  navigation,  of  which  we  read  in  Homer,  were  the  forerunners 
of  that  rich  and  wonderful  display  of  tools,  machines,  engines, 
furnaces  and  countless  Ingenious  and  costly  appliances,  which 
represent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  civilixed  countries, 
and  without  the  pre-existing  capital  could  not  have  been 
developed.  Nor  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  or  the  production 
simply  of  food,  is  the  need  of  implements,  and  of  other  auxiliary 
power,  whether  animal  or  mechanical,  the  only  need  immediately 
experienced.  The  demands  on  the  surplus  of  produce  over  con- 
sumption are  various  and  incessant.  Near  the  space  of  reclaimed 
ground,  from  which  the  ctUtivator  derives  but  a  bare  livelihood, 
are  some  marshy  acres  that,  if  drained  and  enclosed,  would  add 
considerably  in  two  or  three  years  to  the  produce;  the  forest 
and  other  natural  obstructions  might  also  be  driven  farther  back 
with  the  result,  in  a  few  noore  years,  of  profit;  fences  are  necessary 
to  allow  of  pasture  and  field  crops,  roads  have  to  be  made  and 
farm  buildings  to  be  erected;  as  the  work  proceeds  more  artificial 
investments  follow,  and  by  these  successive  outlays  of  past 
savings  in  improvements,  renewed  and  enhanced  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  land,  of  little  value  in  its  natural  state  either 
to  the  owner  and  cultivator  or  the  community,  is  at  length 


brought  into  a  highly  productive  condition.  The  histocy  of 
capital  in  the  soil  is  substantially  the  history  of  capital  in  aS 
other  spheres.  No  progress  can  be  made  in  any  sphere,  amsO  or 
large,  without  reserved  funds  possessed  by  few  or  moce  penoia, 
in  small  or  large  amounts,  and  the  progress  in  all  cases  is  advesi- 
tured  under  seU-deprival  in  the  meanwhile  of  acquired  vahte, 
and  more  or  less  risk  as  to  the  final  result. 

Capital  is  necessarily  to  be  distinguished  from  money,  vith 
which  in  ordinary  nomenclature  it  is  almost  identicaL  Wealth 
may  be  in  other  things  than  money;  oxen,  wives,  toob,  have 
at  different  stages  of  dvihzation  represented  the  recogmxed 
form  of  capital ;  and  modem  usage  only  treats  capital  as  meaning 
the  command  of  money  because  money  is  the  ordinary  imm  of  it 
nowadays.  The  capital  of  a  country  can  scarce  be  said  to  be 
less  than  the  whole  sum  of  its  investments  in  a  productive  fonn, 
and  possessing  a  reoogniced  productive  value. 

Adam  Smith's  distinction  of  "  fixed  "  and  "  drculating  '* 
capital  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (book  IL  c.  L)  cannot  fail  to  be 
always  useful  in  exhibiting  the  various  foms  and  oonditioss 
under  which  capital  is  employed.    Yet  the  princqwl  pheno- 
mena of  capital  are  foimd  to  be  the  same,  whether  the  form  cf 
investment  be  more  or  less  permanent  or  drculabk.     The 
machinery  in  which  capital  is  "  fixed,"  and  which  yidds  a  profit 
without  apparently  changing  hands,  is  in  reality  pausing  Byny 
day  by  day,  until  it  is  worn  out,  and  has  to  be  n^tlaced.    So 
also  of  draina^^  and  other  land  improvements.    When  the 
natural  forests  have  been  oonsimied  and  the  landowners  begin 
to  plant  trees  on  the  bare  places,  the  plantations  while  grovicg 
are  a  source  of  health,  shdter  and  embeUishment — they  are  not 
without  a  material  profit  throughout  their  varioas  stages  to 
maturity — and  when,  at  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  m<»«  yean,  they 
are  ready  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  timber  is  sold  for  useful 
purposes,  there  is  a  harvest  of  the  original  ca^tal  expended 
as  essentially  as  in  the  case  of  the  more  rapid  yearly  crops  of 
wheat  or  oats.    The  chief  distinction  would  ai^>ear  to  rest  in  the 
element  of  time  elapsing  between  the  outlay  of  capital  and  its 
return.    Capital  may  be  onployed  in  short  loans  or  biUs  d 
exchange  at  two  or  three  months,  in  paying  wages  ol  labcnir 
for  which  there  may  be  retxum  in  a  day  or  not  in  less  than  a  ye;ir 
or  more,  or  in  operations  involving  within  themsdves  every  fom 
of  capital  expenditure,  and  requiring  a  few  years  or  ninety-iusc 
years  for  the  promised  fructification  on  which. they  prxctd. 
But  the  common  characteristic  of  capital  is  that  ol  a  fund  yield- 
ing a  return  and  reproducing  itself  whether  the  time  to  this  end 
be  long  or  short.    The  division  of  expenditure  or  labour  (all 
expenditure  having  a  destinjition  to  labour  of  one  kind   or 
another)  into  "  productive  "  and  "  unproductive  "  by  the  same 
authority  (book  ii.  c.  3)  is  also  apposite  both  for  purposes  of 
political  economy  and  practical  guidance,  though  economists 
have  found  it  difiicult  to  define  where  "  productive  expenditure  '* 
ends  and  "  unproductive  expenditure  "  be^ns.    Adam  Smith 
includes  in  his  enumeration  of  the  "fixed  capital "  of  a  country 
"  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  aU  the   inhabitants  **; 
and  in  this  sense  expenditure  on  education,  arts  and  sden(» 
might  be  deemed  expenditure  of  the  most  productive  value, 
and  yet  be  wanting  in  strict  commercial  account  of  the  pro£t 
and  loss.    It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  personal  expendi- 
ture among  all  ranks  of  society,  which,  though  not  in  any  sense 
a  caputal  expenditure,  may  become  capital  and  receive  a  pro- 
ductive application,  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  grossly  un 
productive  form,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  possessors  and  of 
the  oommimity. 

The  subject  in  its  details  is  full  of  controvernea,  and  a  dtscusaicKi 
of  it  at  any  length  would  embrace  the  whole  field  of  economics.  T^e 
subject  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with  in  every  important  cconocntc 
work,  but  the  following  may  be  ^Mcially  consulted: — ^J.  S  M)II. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  J.  E.  Cairns.  Some  Laadni 
PrinctpUs  of  PolUical  Economy;  F.  A.  Walker.  PelHi€at  £cwmw?: 
A.  MarBhall,  Principles  of  Economies',  E.  Bohm  v.  Bawerk.  Ccpitii 
and  Interest',  K.  Marx.  Capital-,  J.  B.  Clark.  Capital  and  its  Ecf*- 
inis;  see  also  the  economic  works  of  W.  H.  Mallock  (Criticat  Ex- 
amination  of  Socialism,  1908.  &c.)  for  an  inaisteoce  on  the  importance 
of  "  ability,"  or  brain-work,  as  against  much  of  modem  sociaUst 
theorising  against  "  capitalism." 
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CAPITAL  PmnSHMXIT.    By  this  term  is  now  meant  the 

inffictioa  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  crime  onder  the  sentence  of 

lome  pn^Kriy  constituted  authority,  as  distinguished  from 

kjBicg  the  offender  as  a  matter  of  self-defence  or  private  ven- 

gaace,  or  mider  the  orda  d  some  self-C(mstituted  or  irregular 

tribimil  unknown  to  the  law,  such  as  that  of  the  Vigilantes  of 

California,  or  of  lynch  law  Xq.v.).    In  the  early  stages  of  society 

a  maa-slayer  was  kHIed  by  the  "  avenger  of  blood  "  on  behalf 

of  the  family   of  the  man  killed,  imd  not  as  representing 

the  authority  of  the  sUte  (Pollock  and  MaiUand,  Hist.  Eng. 

lam,  iL  447.)    This  mode  of  dealing  with  homicide  survives  in  the 

vendetta  of  Coiaica  and  of  the  Mainotes  in  Greece,  and  in  certain 

of  the  toothem  states  of  North  America.    The  obligation  or 

rarfinatkm  to  take  vengeance  depends  on  the  fact  of  bomidde, 

and  not  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  committed,  %.t. 

it  is  a  port  of  the /«x  to/uMiir.    The  mischief  of  this  system  was 

aileristed  under  the  Levitical  law  by  the  creation  of  cities  of 

refofe,  sad  in  Greece  and  Italy,  both  in  Pagan  and  Christian 

times,  by  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  temples 

and  dniTches.    A  second  mode  of  dealing  with  bomidde  was  that 

known  to  eariy  Teutonic  and  early  Celtic  law,  where  the  relatives 

of  the  deceased,  instead  of  the  life  of  the  slayer,  recrived  the 

«er  of  the  deceued,  i,:  a  payment  in  proportion  to  the  rank 

of  the  slain,  and  the  king  recdved  the  blood-wite  for  the  loss 

<rf  1b  man.    But  even  under  this  system  certain  crimes  were 

in  Anglo-Saxon   law   bot-kss,   tJt,   no   compensation   could 

be  psid,  and  the  offender  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  death. 

Id  the  laws  of  Khammurabi,  king  of  Babylon    (2285-2342 

BC),  the  death  poialty  Is  imposed  for  many  offences.    The 

sodes  for  ezeeuting  it  specially  named  are  burning,  drowning 

and  impalement  iOidtA  Code  of  Ltnos,  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  1903). 

Under  the  Roman  law,  "  capital "  punishment  also  induded 

{Rmishmcats  which   deprived  the  offender  of  the  status  of 

Roman  dtixen  {capitis  demintiiio,  capitis  amissio)^  e.g.  condemna- 

tioo  to  servitude  in  the  mines  or  to  deportation  to  an  island 

(Dig.  4«.  19). 

UmUi  Kingdom. — ^The  modes  of  capital  punishment  in 
Eo^aad  under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  were  various: 
,j^  hanging,  beheading,  burning,  drowning,  stoning,  and 
pcedpitation  from  rocks.  Tlie  prindple  on  which  this 
variety  depended  was  that  where  an  offence  was 
such  as  to  entitle  the  king  to  outlaw  the  offender, 
be  fiocfeited  all,  life  and  limb,  lands  and  goods,  and  that  the 
king  mi^t  take  bis  life  and  choose  the  mode  of  death.  William 
tke  Cooqueror  would  not  allow  judgment  of  death  to  be  exe- 
CBted  by  hanging  and  substituted  mutilation;  but  his  successors 
nhcd  somewhat  in  their  policy  as  to  capitaj  punishment,  and 
bf  tltt  15th  century  the  penalty  of  death  biecame  by  usage  (with- 
cut  legisbtlcm)  the  usual  punl^iment  for  high  and  petty  treason 
and  i^  an  fekmies  (except  mayhem  and  petty  larceny,  i.e.  theft 
ai  property  worth  less  than  n.);  see  Stephen,  Hist.  Cr.  Lim^ 
f^  L  45S;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hisi.  Eng.  Law^  voL  il.  459. 
li  therefore  induded  all  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime  against 
penon  or  property,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  arson,  high- 
vajr  robbery,  burgUry  (or  hamesucken)  and  larceny;  and  when 
statatocy  felomes  were  created  they  were  also  punishable  by 
^th  unless  the  statute  otherwise  provided.  The  death  penalty 
vu  also  extended  to  heretics  uzuier  the  writ  de  hereOco  com^ 
^smrfo,  which  was  lawfully  issuable  under  statute  from  1582 
>  S  Kic.n. Stat.  5)  until  2677  (39  Chas.  IL  c  q).  For  this  purpose 
^  legislatuie  had  adopted  the  dvO  law  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
I'^idi  was.  not  a  part  of  the  English  common  law  (Stephen, 
But.  Cr.  Lam^  vol.  ii.  438-469). 

The  methods  of  execution  by  crudfixion  (as  under  the  Roman 
^«),  or  breakilig  on  the  whcd  (as  under  the  Roman  Dutch  law 
ttd  the  Holy  Roman  Empire),  were  never  recognized  by  the 
QKooon  law,  and  would  fall  within  the  term  '*  cruel  and  unusual 
pQishmeaU  "  in  the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  the  United 
^us  would  seem  to  be  unconstitutional  (see  WiUiinson  v.  C/toA, 
iS3o.  ij6  U.S.  436,  446). 

The  severity  of  barbarian  and  feudal  laws  was  mitigated,  so 
Itt  at  comoioii4aw  offences  were  concerned,  by  the  influence  of 


the  Church  as  the  inheritor  of  Christian  traditions  and  Roman 
jurisprudence.  The  Roman  law  under  the  empire  did  not  allow 
the  execution  of  dtixens  except  under  the  Lex  Pofcia.  But  the 
right  of  the  emperors  to  legislate  per  rescriplum  principis  enabled 
them  to  disregard  the  ordinary  law  when  so  disposed.  The  83rd 
novd  of  Justinian  provided  that  criminal  causes  against  deriok 
should  be  tried  by  the  judges,  and  that  the  convicted  dene 
should  be  degraded  by  his  bishop  before  his  condemnation  by 
the  secular  power,  and  other  novels  gave  the  bishops  considerable 
influence,  if  not  authority,  over  the  lay  judiciary.  In  western 
Europe  the  right  given  by  imperial  legislation  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  was  utilized  by  the  Papacy  to  daim  privilege  of  dergy, 
i.e.  that  clerks  must  be  remitted  to  the  bishop  for  canonical 
punishment,  and  not  subjected  to  dvil  condemnation  at  aU. 
The  lustoiy  of  benefit  of  dergy  is  given  in  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
Hist.  English  Law,  voL  i.  pp.  424-440,  and  Stephen,  Hist.  Cr. 
Law,  vol.  iii.  459,  463.  By  degrees  the  privilege  was  extended 
not  only  to  persons  who  coidd  prove  ordination  or  show  a  genuine 
tonsure,  but  all  persons  who  had  suflident  learning  to  be  able 
to  read  the  neck-verse  (IH».  li.  v.  z).  Before  the  Reformation 
the  ecdesiastical  courts  had  ceased  to  take  any  effective  action 
with  respect  to  derks  accused  of  offences  against  the  king's  laws; 
and  by  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  burning  on  the  hand  under  the 
order  of  the  king's  judges  was  substituted  for  the  old  procea 
of  compurgation  in  use  in  the  spiritual  courts. 

The  effect  of  the  daim  of  benefit  of  dergy  is  said  to  have  been 
to  increase  the  number  of  convictions,  though  it  mitigated  the 
punishment;  and  it  became,  in  fact,  a  means  of  showing  mercy 
to  certain  classes  of  individuals  convicted  of  crime  as  a  kind 
of  privilege  to  the  educated,  i.e.  to  all  derks  whether  secular 
or  religious  (25Edw.  HI.  stat.  3);  and  it  was  aUowed  only 
in  case  of  a  first  conviction,  except  in  the  case  of  derks  who  could 
produce  their  letters  of  orders  or  a  certificate  of  ordination. 
To  prevent  a  second  daim  it  was  the  practice  to  brand  murderers 
with  the  letter  M,  and  other  felons  with  the  TV^um  T,  and  Ben 
Jonson  was  in  1598  so  marked  for  manslaughter. 

The  rdgn  of  Houy  VHI.  was  marked  by  extreme  severity 
in  the  execution  of  criminals — as  during  this  time  72,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  hanged.  After  the  formation  of  English 
settlements  in  America  the  severity  of  the  law  was  mitigated 
by  the  practice  of  reprieving  pei^ons  sentenced  to  death  on 
condition  of  their  consenting  to  be  transported  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  to  enter  into  bond  service  there.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Spain,  and  to  have  been  begun 
i^  1597  (39  ^^'  c  4)*  It  was  applied  by  Cromwell  after  his 
campaign  in  Irdand,  and  was  in  full  force  immediatdy  after 
the  Restoration,  and  is  recognized  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
1677,  and  was  used  for  the  Cameronians  during  Claverhouse's 
campaign  in  south-west  Scotland.  In  the  x  8th  century  the  courts 
were  empowered  to  sentence  fdons  to  transportation  (see 
Deportation)  instead  of  to  execution,  and  this  state  of  the  law 
continued  until  1857  (6  Law  Quarterly  Review,  p.  388).  This 
power  to  sentence  to  transportation  at  first  applied  only  to 
felonies  with  benefit  of  dergy;  but  in  1705,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  necessity  of  proving  capadty  to  read,  all  criminals  alike 
became  entitled  to  the  benefit  previously  reserved  to  derks. 
Benefit  of  dergy  was  finally  abolished  in  1827  as  to  aJl 
persons  not  having  privilege  of  peerage,  and  in  1841  as 
to  peers  and  peeresses.  Its  benefidal  effect  had  now  been 
exhausted,  since  no  dergyable  offences  remained  capital  crimes. 

At  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  the  criminal  law  of  all  Europe 
was  ferodous  and  indiscriminate  in  its  administration  of  capital 
punishment  for  almost  all  forms  of  grave  crime;  and  yet  owing 
to  poverty,  social  conditions,  and  the  ineffidency  of  the  police, 
such  forms  of  crime  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  now  are. 
The  policy  and  righteousness  of  the  English  law  were  questioned 
as  early  aS  Z766  by  Goldsmith  through  the  mouth  of  the  vicar 
of  Wakefidd:  "  Nor  can  I  avoid  even  questioning  the  validity 
of  that  right  which  social  combinations  have  assimied  of  capitally 
ptmishing  offences  of  a  slight  nature.  In  cases  of  murder  their 
right  is  obvious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  from  the  law  of  self- 
defence  to  cut  off  that  man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the 
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life  of  another.  Against  such  all  nature  rises  in  anns;  but  it 
is  not  so  against  him  who  steals  my  property."  He  adds  later: 
"  When  by  indiscriminate  penal  laws  the  nation  beholds  the  same 
punishment  affixed  to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  the  people 
are  led  to  lose  all  sense  of  distinction  in  the  crime,  and  this 
distinction  is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality." 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Goldsmith  was  strongly  supported 
by  Bentham,  Romilly ,  Basil  Montagu  and  Maddntoshin  England, 
and  resulted  in  considerable  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  law. 
In  zSoo  over  200  and  in  1819  about  z8o  crimes  were  capital. 
As  the  result  of  the  labour  of  these  eminent  men  and  their 
disciples,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  are  now  only  four  crimes 
(other  than  offences  against  military  law  or  naval  discipline) 
capitally  punishable  in  England — high  treason,  murder,  piracy 
with  violence,  and  destruction  of  public  arsenals  and  dockyards 
(The  Dockyards,  &c.,  Protection  Act  1772).  An  attempt  to 
abolish  the  death  penalty  for  this  last  offence  was  made  in  1837, 
but  failed,  and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  In  the  case 
of  the  last  two  offences  sentence  of  death  need  not  be  pro- 
nounced, but  may  be  recorded  (4  Geo.  IV.  c  48).  Since  1838 
it  has  in  practice  been  executed  only  for  murder;  the  method 
bemg  by  hanging. 

The  change  in  the  severity  of  the  law  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  statistics: — 


Yean. 

Death  Sentences. 

Sentences  Executed.    { 

For  all 
Crimes. 

For 
Murder. 

For  all 
Crimes. 

For 
Murder. 

1831 

1838^ 
1862  > 

1601 

931 

X16 

29 

«4 
9 

11 

5a 
15 

la 

6 
5 

15 

During  the  twelve  years  from  1893  to  1904,  788  persons  were 
committed  for  trial  for  murder,  being  an  average  of  65.  The 
highest  nxmiber  was  in  1 893  (82)  and  the  lowest  in  1900  (51).  Of 
those  tried  in  1904,  28  (26  males  and  2  females)  were  convicted 
of  murder,  x6  (all  males)  were  executed;  9  males  and  2  females 
had  their  sentmces  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

In  Scotland  capital  punishment  can  be  imposed  only  for 
treason,  murder  and  offences  against  zo  Geo.  IV.  c  38,  i^. 
wilful  shooting,  stabbing,  strangling  or  throwing  corrosives  with 
intent  to  murder,  maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  grievous  bodily 
harm,  in  all  cases  where  if  death  had  ensued  the  offence  would 
have  been  murder.  Prior  to  x  887  rape,  robbery,  wilful  fire-raising 
and  incest,  and  many  other  crimes, 
were  also  capital  offences;  but  in 
practice  the  pains  of  law  were  re- 
stricted at  the  instance  of  the  prose- 
cution.   The  method  is  by  hanging. 

In  Ireland  capital  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  for  the  same 
offences  as  in  England,  except 
offences  under  the  Dockyards  Pro- 
tection Act  1772,  and  it  is  carried 
out  in  the  same  manner. 

Offences  under  Military  Law. — ^Thus  far  only  crimes  against 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  have  been  dealt  with.  But  both 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  x866  and  the  Army  Act  empower 
courts-martial  to  pass  sentence  for  a  number  of  offences  against 
miliury  and  naval  laws.  Such  sentences  are  rarely  if  ever 
passed  where  an  ordinary  court  is  within  reach,  or  except  in  time 
of  war.  The  offences  ettend  from  traitorous  communication 
with  the  enemy  and  cowardice  on  the  field  to  falling  asleep  while 
acting  as  a  sentinel  on  active  service.  It  b  for  die  authority 
confirming  a  sentence  of  death  by  court-martial  to  direct  the 
mode  of  execution,  which  both  in  the  British  and  United  States 
armies  is  usually  by  shooting  or  hanging.  During  the  Indian 
Mutiny  some  mutineers  were  executed  by  being  blown  from  the 
mouth  of  cannon.  As  to  the  history  of  military  punishments 
see  Qode,  Military  and  Martial  Law. 

>  Each  of  these  years  followed  upon  legislation  midgatjog  severity 
of  punishment. 


British  Colonies  and  PossessioHS.^-VnAer  the  lodiaa  Poal 
Codt  sentence  of  death  may  be  passed  for  wagjng  war  agsxnst 
the  king  (s.  xsx)  and  for  murder  (s.  302).  If  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted by  a  man  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life  the 
death  penalty  must  be  imposed  (s.  303).  In  other  cases  it  is 
alternative.  This  code  has  been  in  substance  adopted  in  Ceylon, 
in  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong-Kong,  and  in  the  SuLui. 
In  most  of  the  British  colonies  and  poasessi<ais  the  death  penalty 
may  be  imposed  only  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  wilful  murder 
and  piracy  with  violence.  But  in  New  South  Wales  and  \'ictoria 
sentence  of  death  may  be  passed  for  rape  and  criminal  abuse  of 
girls  under  ten.  In  Queensland  the  law  was  the  aame  until  the 
passing  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  X899. 

Under  the  Canadian  Criminal  Code  of  1892  the  death  sentence 
may  be  imposed  for  treason  (s.  657),  murder  (s.  a3x),  rape  (s.  267), 
piracy  with  violence  (s.  X27),  and  upon  subjects  of  a  friendly 
power  who  levy  war  on  the  khig  in  Canada  (s.  68).  But  the  judge 
is  bound  by  statute  to  report  on  all  death  sentences,  and  the  date 
of  execution  is  fixed  so  as  to  give  time  for  considering  the  report. 
The  sentence  is  executed  by  hanging.  In  South  Africa  the 
criminal  law  is  based  on  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  under  whkh 
capital  punishment  is  liable  for  treason  (crimen  perdudliomis  or 
laesae  majestatis) ,  murder  and  rape  (van  Leenwen,  c  36).  In  the 
Cape  Colony  rape  is  still  capital  {R.  v.  Nonosi^  1885;  i  Buchanan, 
X898).  In  Natal  rape  may  be  punished  by  hanging  (act  no.  23, 
X898).  Though  the  Roman-Dutch  modes  of  executing  the 
sentence  by  decapitation  or  breaking  on  the  whed  have  iK>t  been 
formally  abolished,  in  practice  the  sentence  in  the  Cape  Cokmy  is 
executed  by  hanging.  In  the  Transvaal  hanging  is  iktw  the  sole 
mode  of  executing  capital  pimishment  (Crixninal  Procedure 
Code,  X903,  s.  244).  The  Roman-Dutch  law  as  to  dime  and 
punishments  has  been  superseded  in  Ceylon  and  British  Guiana 
by  ordinance. 

Austria-Hungary. — ^In  Austria  capital  punishment  was  in  17S7 
for  a  time  abolished,  but  was  reintroduced  in  1795  for  hi^ 
treason,  and  in  1803  for  certain  other  crimes.  Under  the 
penal  code  still  in  force  in  1906  it  might  be  inffxcted  for 
the  offences  in  the  table  given  below,  but  not  on  offenders 
who  were  under  twenty  when  they  committed  the  offence. 
The  annexed  table  indicates  that  the  full  sentence  wu 
sparingly  executed.  Under  a  Penal  Code  drafted  in  1906, 
however,  only  two  offences  were  made  capital,  viz.  high  treasoo 
against  the  person  of  the  emperor  and  the  graver  cases  of 
murder.    The  sentence  is  executed  by  hanging. 


Crimes  Punishable  by 
Death. 

1853  to  1873. 

1875  to  1900. 

1901  to  X903.       I 

Con- 
demned. 

Executed. 

Con- 
demned. 

Executed. 

Con- 

Executed. 

High  treason 

Murder,  s.  1^6    .... 
Killing  by  roobers,  s.  141  . 
Public  violence,  as.  85,87  . 
Incendiarism,  s.  167    .    . 
Criminal  use  of  explosives 
(explosives  law,  s.  4). 

880 
12 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

0 
102 

3 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

f 

2085 

35 

X 

0 

•  • 

0 
81 

I 
0 
0 

•  • 

0 
X80 

3 
0 
0 

•  • 

0 

9 

0 
0 
0 

*  « 

Beliium.—VndtT  the  Belgian  Penal  Code  of  1867  the  death 
penalty  b  retained  for  certain  forms  of  hi^  treason,  and  for 
assassination  and  parricide  by  poisoning.  It  may  not  be 
pronounced  on  a  person  under  eighteen.  The  sentence  » 
executed  publicly  by  the  guillotine.  No  cxecntion  seems  to 
have  taken  place  since  X863. 

Denmark. — Sentence  of  death  may  be  imposed  for  most  fonns 
of  high  treason,  aggravated  cases  of  mxirder,  rape  and  piney. 
It  is  executed  publicly  by  the  axe.  Offenders  under  eighteen  aie 
not  liable. 

Finland.— ht  Fmland  the  death  penalty  is  alleged  not  to  have 
been  inflicted  since  X824.  It  may  be  imposed  for  the  assassins* 
tion  of  the  grand  duke  or  grand  duchess  of  the  head  of  a  friendly 
state,  and  wilful  murder  of  other  persons. 

France. — Under  the  amtien  rigime  in  France,  1x5  crimes  had 
become  capital  in  1789.  The  mode  of  execution  vitried,  but  m 
some  cases  it  was  effected  by  breaking  on  the  whed  or  bumiag. 
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aad  was  coupled  with  mutflAtion.  Under  the  Penal  Code  of 
tSio,  IS  amended  in  or  after  1S32,  even  so  late  as  187 1,  thirty 
cieoces  were  capital,  one  being  perjury  against  a  prisoner 
resolting  in  his  condemnation  to  death  (art.  361).  At  present  it 
m&y  be  hnpoGed  for  wounding  a  public  official  with  intent  to 
rsa6a  (art.  233),  assassination,  parridde,  poisoning,  killing  to 
coaurdt  a  crime  or  escape  from  justice  (arts.  302,  304).  But 
JDiia  freely  ezerche  the  power  of  acquitting  in  capital  cases,  or 
of  (Heating  the  ca|utal  sentence  by  finding  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  cases,  which  compels 
xht  court  to  reduce  the  punishment  by  one  or  more  degrees,  i.e. 
bdov  the  penalty  of  death.  And  in  recent  times  the  prerogative 
of  oercy  Ims  been  continually  exercised  by  the  president,  even  in 
gross  esses  w^wre  public  opinion  demanded  the  extreme  penalty. 
Tbt  vntence  is  executed  in  public  by  the  guillotine. 

Germany. — ^In  many  of  the  states  of  Germany  capital  punish- 
mest  had  been  abolished  (Brunswick,  Coburg,  Nassau,  Olden- 
borg  in  1849;  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar,  1862;  Baden, 
1S63;  Saxony,  x868).  But  it  has  been  restored  by  the  Imperial 
Criminal  Code  of  1872,  in  the  case  of  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
etaperor,  or  of  the  sovereign  of  any  federal  state  in  which  the 
aSeader  happens  to  be  (s.  80),  and  for  deliberate  homicide  (s.  21  x) 
— ss  opposed  to  intentional  homicide  without  deliberation — and 
for  certain  treasonable  acts  committed  when  a  state  of  siege  has 
been  prodatmed.   The  sentence  is  executed  by  beheading  (s.  13). 

HoBcMd. — ^In  Holland  there  have  been  no  executions  since 
id6o.  Capital  punishment  (by  hanging)  was  abolished  in  1870, 
and  was  not  reintroduced  in  the  Penal  Code  of  1886. 

Italy. — Cafrital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Tuscany  as  far 
back  as  1786,  and  from  Italy  has  come  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  death  poialty,  originated  by  Becxaria,  and  supported  by 
Btaay  eminent  jurists.  Under  the  Penal  Code  of  i^S  the  death 
penalty  was  abrogated  for  all  crimes,  even  for  regicide.  The 
cases  <rf  hcnnicide  in  Italy  are  very  numerous  compared  with 
those  in  Eni^and,  amounting  in  1905  to  105  per  million  as  com- 
pared with  37  per  million  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Japan. — The  penalty  of  death  is  executed  by  hanging  within  a 
prxBo.  It  may  be  imposed  for  executing  or  contriving  acts 
of  riokaot  against  the  mikado  or  certain  of  his  family,  and  for 
leditioas  violence  with  the  object  of  seizing  the  territory  or 
nlnrerting  the  government  or  laws  of  jApan,  or  conspiring 
with  foreign  powen  to  commence  hostilities  against  Japan.  It 
is  inflicted  for  certain  forms  of  homicide,  substantially  wilful 
finmkr  in  the  first  degree. 

Norway. — Under  Norwepan  law,  up  to  1905,  sentence  of  death 
m^t  be  passed  for  murder  with  premeditation,  but  the  court 
Kij^t  as  an  alternative  decree  penal  servitude  for  life.  Sentence 
«f  death  had  also  to  be  passed  in  cases  where  a  person  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life  committed  murder  or  culpable 
bo&udde,  or  caused  bodily  injuries  in  circumstances  warranting 
a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  committed  robbery  or 
\^  graver  forms  of  wilful  fire-raising.  The  sentence  was 
onied  out  by  decapitation  (see  Beheading);  but  there  had 
been  no  execution  since  1876.  The  new  Norwe^^  Code, 
^hkk  came  mto  force  on  the  6th  of  January  1905,  abolished 
cxpUal  punishment. 

FartMgal. — ^Tbeve  has  been  considerable  objection  in  Portugal 
to  capital  punishment,  and  it  was  abolished  in  1867. 

Rumamia, — Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  1864. 

Rmuic — ^In  1750,  under  the  empress  Elizabeth,  capital  punish- 
ss£St  was  abolished;  but  it  was  restored  later  and  was  freely 
s&ted,  the  sentence  being  executed  by  shooting,  beheading 
cr  ItaLcging.  According  to  a  Home  Office  Return  in  England 
ia  1907  the  death  penalty  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  where  the 
Crei  of  the  emperor,  empress  9r  heir  to  the  throne  are  concerned. 

Spain. — Under  the  Spanish  Penal  Code  of  1870  the  following 
cnota  are  capital: — ^indudng  a  foreign  power  to  declare  war 
tpiast  Spain,  killing  the  sovereign,  parricide  and  assassination. 
"He  method  employed  is  execution  in  public  by  the  garrote. 
B:it  the  death  sentence  b  rarely  imposed,  the  customary  peiuilty 
kt  DjBxder  being  penal  servitude  in  chains  for  life,  while  a  parri- 
ed is  BDfviKnied  in  chains  "  in  perpetuity  until  death." 


Sweden. — ^The'severity  of  the  law  in  Sweden  was  greatly  miti- 
gated so  far  back  as  1777.  Under  the  Penal  Code  of  1864  the 
penalty  of  death  may  be  imposed  for  certain  forms  of  treason,  in- 
cluding attempts  on  the  life  of  the  sovereign  or  on  the  independence 
of  Sweden,  and  for  premeditated  homidde  (assassincf^f  and  in 
certain  cases  for  offences  committed  by  persons  under  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  life.  In  190X  a  bill  to  abolish  capital 
pimishment  was  rejected  by  both  houses  of  the  Swedish 
parliament. 

Swiitertand. — Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Switzer- 
land in  1874  by  Federal  legislation;  but  in  1879,  in  consequence 
of  a  plebiscite,  each  canton  was  empowered  to  restore  the 
death  penalty  for  offences  in  its  territor>'.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  take  this  course,  but  was  impelled  to  it 
by  the  fact  that,  between  1874  and  1879,  cases  of  premeditated 
murder  had  considerably  increased.  Seven  of  the  cantons  out 
of  twenty-two  have  exercised  the  power  given  to  restore  capital 
punishment.  But  there  do  not. seem  to  have  been  any  cases 
in  which  the  death  penalty  has  been  infliaed;  and  on  the 
assassination  of  the  empress  of  Austria  at  Geneva  in  1898  it 
was  found  that  the  laws  of  the  canton  did  not  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  assassin.  The  canton  of  Zug  imposes  the  lowest 
minimum  penalty  known,  i.e.  three  years'  imprisonment  for 
wilful  homicide,  the  maximum  being  imprisonment  for  life. 

United  States  of  America. — ^Under  the  Federal  laws  sentence 
of  death  may  be  passed  for  treason  against  the  United  States 
and  for  piracy  and  for  murder  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  punishment  of  crime  is  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  constituent  states  of  the  Union, 

The  death  penalty  was  abolished  in  Michigan  in  1846  except 
fdr  treason,  and  wholly  in  Wisconsin  in  1853.  In  Maine  it  was 
abolished  in  1876,  re-enacted  in  1883,  and  again  abolished 
in  1887.  In  Rhode  Island  it  was  abolished  in  1852,  but  restored 
in  1882,  only  in  case  of  murder  committed  by  a  person  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  Ufe  (Laws,  1896,  c.  277,  s.  2). 
In  all  the  other  states  the  death  penalty  may  still  be  inflicted: 
in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia, 
for  treason,  murder,  arson  and  rape;  in  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota,  for  treason  and  murder; 
in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  for  murder  only; 
in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  for  treason,  murder  and  rape; 
in  Vermont,  for  treason,  murder  and  arson;  in  Indiana,  for 
treason,  murder,  and  for  arson  if  death  result;  in  California, 
for  treason,  murder  and  train-wrecking;  in  North  Carolina, 
for  murder,  rape,  arson  and  burglary;  in  Florida,  Missouri, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  for  murder  and  rape; 
in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  for  treason,  murder,  rape,  and 
administering  poison  or  use  of  dangerous  weapons  with  intent 
to  murder.  Louisiana  is  cited  by  Girardin  (le  droit  de  punir) 
as  a  state  in  which  the  death  penalty  was  abolished  in  1830. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  eminent  jurist,  E.  Livingston,  who 
framed  the  state  codes,  the  legislature  certainly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  capital  punishment.  But  since  as  early  as  1846 
it  has  been  there  lawful,  subject  to  a  power  given  to  the  jury, 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  "  but  no  capital  punishment," 
which  had  the  effect  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  for 
life.  In  certain  states  the  jury  has,  under  local  legislation,  the 
right  to  award  the  sentence.  The  constitutionality  of  such 
legislation  has  been  doubted,  but  has  been  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Sentence  of  death  is  executed 
by  hanging,  except  in  seven  of  the  states,  where  it  is  carried 
out  by  "  elearocution  "  {q.v.). 

With  the  mitigation  of  the  law  as  to  punishment,  agitation 
against  the  theory  of  capital  punishment  has  lost  much  of  its 
force.   But  many  European  and  American  writers,  and 
some  English  writers  and  associations,  advocate  the   |j^X7 
total  abolition  of  the  death  punishment.   The  ultimate    mHtmitr 
argument  of  the  oj^ponents  of  capital  punishment  is  that 
society  has  no  ri^t  to  take  the  life  of  any  one  of  its  members  on 
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any  ground.  But  they  also  object  to  capital  punishment:  (i)  on 
reh'gious  grounds,  because  it  may  deprive  the  sinner  of  his  full  time 
for  repentance;  (2)  on  medical  grounds,  because  homidde  is 
usually  if  not  always  evidence  of  mental  disease  or  irresponsi- 
bility; (3)  on  utilitarian  grounds,  because  capital  punishment  is 
not  really  deterrent,  and  is  actually  inflicted  in  so  few  instances 
that  criminals  discoimt  the  risks  of  undergoing  it;  (4)  on  legal 
grounds,  m.  that  the  sentence  bdng  irrevocable  and  the  evidence 
often  circumstantial  only,  there  is  great  risk  of  gross  injustice 
in  executing  a  person  convicted  of  murder;  (5)  on  moral  grounds, 
that  the  punishment  does  not  fit  the  case  nor  effect  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  English 
Children  Act  1908  expressly  forbids  the  pronouncing  or  recording 
the  sentence  of  death  against  any  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  (s.  103). 

The  punishment  is  probably  retained,  partly  from  ingrained 
habit,  partly  from  a  sense  of  its  appropriateness  for  certain 
crimes,  but  also  that  the  idtima  ratio  may  be  available  in  cases 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  the  commonweal.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  number  of  trials  and  convictions  for 
murder  is  not  in  England  any  evidence  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  juries  to  capital  punishment,  which  has  on  the  whole  lessened 
rather  than  increasied  since  the  middle  of  the  XQth  century.  It 
is  rarely  if  ever  necessary  in  England,  though  common  in  America, 
to  question  the  jurors  as  to  their  views  on  capital  punishment. 
The  reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  convictions 
for  murder  seem  to  be:  (x)  that  court  and  jury  in  a  capital  case 
lean  in  favorem  vitae,  and  if  the  offence  falls  short  of  the  fuU 
gravity  of  murder,  conviction  for  manslaughter  only  results; 
(2)  that  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  classification  of  the  degrees 
of  murder,  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  exercised  in  cases  falling 
short  of  the  highest  degree  of  gravity  recognized  by  lawyers  and 
by  public  opinion;  (3)  that  where  the  conviction  rests  on  cir-' 
cumstantial  evidence  the  sentence  is  not  executed  unless  the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  conclusive;  (4)  that  charges  of  in- 
fantidde  against  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  treated 
m^dfully  by  judge  and  jury,  and  usually  terminate  in  acquittal, 
or  in  a  conviction  of  concealment  of  birth;  (5)  that  many  persons 
tried  as  murderers  are  obviously  insane;  (6)  that  coroners' 
juries  are  somewhat  recklessly  free  in  -returning  inquisitions 
of  murder  without  any  evidence  which  would  warrant  the 
conviction  of  the  person  accused. 

The  medical  doctrine,  and  that  of  Lombroso  with  respect 
to  criminal  atavism  and  irresponsibility,  have  probably  tended 
to  incline  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  capital  punishment,  and 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  other  eminent  jurists  have  even  been 
thereby  tempted  to  advocate  the  execution  of  habitual  criminals. 
It  certainly  seems  strange  that  the  commimity  should  feel  bound 
carefully  to  preserve  and  tend  a  dass  of  dangerous  lunatics,  and 
to  give  them,  as  Charles  Kingslcy  says, "  the  finest  air  in  England 
and  the  right  to  kill  two  gaolers  a  week." 

The  whole  question  of  capital  punishment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  considered  by  a  royal  commission  appointed  in 
1864,  which  reported  m  1866  (Pad.  Pap.,  x866,  10,438).  The 
commission  took  the  opinions  of  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  many  other  eminent 
persons,  and  collected  the  laws  of  other  countries  so  far  as  this 
was  ascertainable.  The  commissioners  differed  on  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  abolishing  or  retaining  capital  punishment, 
and  did  not  report  thereon.  But  they  recommended:  (i)  that 
it  should  be  restricted  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  high 
treason  and  murder;  (2)  alteration  of  the  law  of  homidde  so 
as  to  dassify  horaiddes  according  to  their  gravity,  and  to  confine 
capital  punishment  to  murder  in  the  first  degree;  (3)  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  as  to  child  murder  so  as  to  punish  certain  cases 
of  infanticide  as  misdemeanours;  (4)  authorizing  judges  to 
direct  sentence  of  death  to  be  recorded;  (5)  the  abolition — 

since  carried  out — of  public  executions. 

Authorities. — Beccaria,  Dei  DeliUe  e  delle  Peru  (1790) ;  Bcntham, 
Rationale  of  Punishment;  Lammasch,  Crundris  aes  Strafreckls 
(Leipzig,  1902);  Olivecrona,  De  la  peine  de  mart;  Mittermaier, 
Capital  Punishment;  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Capital 
Punishment  (Pari.  Pap.,  x866.  No.  10438) :  Oldfidd,  The  Penalty  tj 


Death  (1901) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland.  History  of  En^ish  £«v^Pb. 
History  of  Crime;  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  History  0/  Cnme  in  Ea^asidx 
S.  Walpole,  History  of  England,  vol.  L  p.  191;  vol.  iv.  p.  74; 
Andrews'  Old  Time  Punishments;  A  Century  ef  Lam  Reforu 
(London.  1901) ;  Lecture  iL  by  Sir  H.  B:  Poland;  Howard  Assodatiaa 
Publications.  (W.  F.  C) 

CAPITO  (or  KOptel),  WOLFQANO  [Fabbious]  (X478-X541), 
German  reformer,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Hagenan  in 
Alsace.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  also 
studied  law,  and  applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  thedogy  that 
he  recdved  the  doctorate  in  that  faculty  also,  and,  having 
joined  the  Benedictines,  taught  for  some  time  at  Fretbuig.  He 
acted  for  three  years  as  pastor  in  Bnichsal,  and  was  then  caDed 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Basd  (151 5).  Here  he  made  tl^ 
acquaintance  of  Zwingti  and  began  to  comspaod  with  Luther. 
In  15x9  he  removed  to  Mainz  at  the  request  of  Albrecht,  arch- 
bishop of  that  dty,  who  soon  made  him  his  chancellor.  In  1523 
he  settled  at  Strassbuig,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
November  X54X.  He  had  found  it  increasingly  difikult  to 
reconcile  the  new  religion,  with  the  old,  and  from  1524  was  ose 
of  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  faith  in  Strassbuxg.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  earlier  ecdesiastical  transactions  of  the 
x6th  century,  was  present  at  the  second  ooixfereiice  of  Zfixidi 
and  at  the  conference  of  Marburg,  and  along  with  Martin  Buctr 
drew  up  the  Confessio  TebrapUitana.  Capito  was  always  toon 
concerned  for  the  "  unity  of  the  spirit "  than  for  dogmatic 
formularies,  and  from  his  endeavours  to  condliate  the  Lathezan 
and  Zwinglian  parties  in  regard  to  the  sacraments,  he  seems  ta 
have  incurred  the  suspidons  of  his  own  friends;  while  from  bcs 
intimacy  with  Martin  Cellarius  and  other  divines  of  the  Sodniu 
school  he  drew  on  himself  the  charge  of  ArianisoL  His  pxindpal 
works  were: — Institutionum  Hebraicarum  libri  duo;  Emarrctiomes 
in  Habacuc  et  Hoseam  Propkelas;  a  life  of  Oecolampaditts  and 
an  account  of  the  synod  of  Berne  (1532). 

CAPITULARY  (Med.  Lat  capitulcrium),  a  series  of  legisUti\^ 
or  administrative  acts  emanating  from  the  Merovingian  and 
Carolingian  kings,  so  called  as  being  divided  into  sections  or 
chapters  (capilula).  With  regard  to  these  capitularies  t«o 
questions  arise:  (i)  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  have  beea 
handed  down  to  us;  (2)  as  to  their  true  character  and  scope. 

(x)  As  soon  as  the  capitulary  was  composed,  it  was  sent  to  the 
various  functionaries  of  the  Prankish  empire,  archbishops, 
bishops,  missi  and  counts,  a  copy  being  kept  by  the  chancellor 
in  the  archives  of  the  palace.  At  the  present  day  we  do  sot 
possess  a  single  capitulary  in  its  origiiuil  form;  but  very 
frequently  copies  of  these  isolated  capitularies  were  indoded  in 
various  scattered  manuscripts,  among  pieces  of  a  very  different 
nature,  ecdesiastical  or  secular.  We  find,  therefore,  a  fair  number 
of  them  in  books  which  go  back  as  far  as  the  9th  or  loth  centurie'^. 
In  recent  editions  in  the  case  of  each  capitulary  it  is  carefully 
indicated  from  what  nuinuscripts  it  has  been  collated. 

These  capitularies  make  provisions  of  a  most  varied  nature; 
it  was  therefore  foimd  necessary  at  quite  an  early  date  to  dassify 
them  into  chapters  according  to  the  subject.  In  827  Ansegisus, 
abbot  of  St  Wandrille  at  Fontenelle,  made  such  a  ooUectioa. 
He  embodied  them  in  four  books:  one  of  the  ccclestastkal 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  ecdesiastical  capitularies 
of  Louis  the  Pious,  one  of  the  secular  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
and  one  of  the  secular  capitularies  of  Louis,  bringing  together 
similar  provisions  and  suppressing  duplicates.  Tlxis  coUectico 
soon  gained  an  official  authority,  and  idfter  829  Louis  the  Pious 
refers  to  it,  dting  book  and  section. 

After  827  new  capitularies  were  naturally  promulgated,  and 
before  858  there  appeared  a  second  collection  in  three  books 
by  an  author  calling  himself  Benedictus  Levita.  His  aim  was, 
he  said,  to  complete  the  work  of  Ansegisus,  axul  bring  it  up  to 
date  by  continuing  it  from  827  to  his  own  day;  but  the  autho 
has  not  only  borrowed  prescriptions  from  the  capitularies;  be 
has  introduced  other  documents  into  his  collection,  f  ragnoents  of 
Roman  laws,  canons  of  the  councils  and  especially  sp\xri<K:3 
provisions  very  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  same  date 
found  in  the  False  Decretals.  His  contemporaries  did  not  iMtice 
these  spurious  documents,  but  accepted  the  whole  collection  ss 
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uithentk,  tnd  incorporated  the  four  books  of  AnsegUua  and 
the  tliree  oi  Bcnedictus  Levita  into  a  single  collection  in  seven 
books.  The  serious  historian  of  to-day,  however,  is  careful  not 
to  use  books  v.,  vi.  and  vii.  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Early  editors  chose  to  republish  this  collection  of  Ansegisus 
jiSiA  Benedktus  as  they  found  it.  It  was  a  distinguished  French 
scholar,  £uenne  Baluze,  who  led  the  way  to  a  fresh  classification. 
Id  1677  he  brought  out  the  Ccpitularia  regum  francorumf  in  two 
&>!»  vdumes,  in  which  he  published  first  the  capitularies  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  then  those  of  Pippin,  of  Charies  and  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  which  he  had  found  complete  in  various  manu- 
sciipts.  After  the  date  of  840,  he  published  as  supplements  the 
Qucliabfe  collection  of  Ansegisus  and  Benedictus  Levita,  with 
tbe  nming  that  the  latter  was  quite  untrustwortl\y.  He  then 
^yt  the  capitalarics  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  of  other  Carolingian 
kiD|;s,  either  contemporaries  or  successors  of  Charles,  which  he 
Ud  docovcred  in  various  places.  A  second  edition  of  Baluze 
vaspaUbhed  in  1780  in  2  volumes  folio  by  Pierre  de  Chiniac 

The  edition  of  the  Capitularies  made  in  1835  by  George  Pertz, 
is  the  Momtmaita  Germaniae  (folio  edition,  vol.  i.,  of  the  Leges) 
VIS  Dot  much  tuivance  on  that  of  Baluze.  A  fresh  revision  was 
required,  and  the  editors  of  the  Monumenta  decided  to  reissue 
it  ia  their  quarto  series,  entrusting  the  work  to  Dr  Alfred  Boretius. 
la  1883  Boretius  published  his  first  volume,  containing  aU  the 
detached  capitularies  up  to  827,  together  with  various  appendices 
baring  oa  them,  and  the  collection  of  Ansegisus.  Boretius, 
•base  health  had  b^n  ruined  by  overwork,  was  unable  to  finish 
Ies  work;  it  was  continued  by  Victor  Krause,  who  collected 
10  vol.  iL  the  scattered  capitularies  of  a  date  posterior  to  828. 
Earl  Zeumer  and  Albrecht  Werminghoff  drew  up  a  detailed 
icdex  of  both  volumes,  in  which  all  the  essential  words  are  noted. 
A  third  volume,  prepared  by  Emil  Seckel,  was  to  include  the 
collection  of  Benedictus  Levita. 

(2)  Among  the  capitularies  are  to  be  found  documents  of  a  very 
vari»i  kind.    Boretius  has  divided  them  into  several  classes: — 

(d)  The  CapUula  legibus  addenda. — ^These  are  additions  made 
b>'  the  king  of  the  Franks  to  the  barbarian  laws  promulgated 
csder  the  Merovingians,  the  Salic  law,  the  Ripuarian  or  the 
BiTuian.  These  capitularies  have  the  same  weight  as  the  law 
vfakh  they  OKnplete;  they  are  particular  in  their  application, 
spaying,  that  is  to  say,  only  to  the  men  subject  to  that  law. 
Like  the  laws,  they  consist  chiefly  of  scales  of  compensation, 
mLes  of  procedure  and  points  of  civil  law.  They  were  sdenmly 
prooHilgated  in  the  local  assemblies  where  the  consent  of  the 
peofde  was  asked.  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  seem  to 
hivt  nude  efforts  to  bring  the  other  laws  into  harmony  with  the 
Silk  law.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  by  certain  of  the  capittilaries 
of  this  dass,  the  king  adds  provisions  a£Fecting,  not  only  a  single 
law,  but  all  the  laws  in  use  throughout  the  k^gdom. 

(6)  Hie  Capitida  ecdesiastiea. — ^These  capitularies  were 
chborated  in  the  councils  of  the  bishops;  the  kings  of  the 
Fr2aks  sanctioned  the  canon  of  the  coimcils,  and  made  them 
c^S2tory  on  all  the  Christians  in  the  kingdom. 

ic)  The  CapUuia  per  se  scribenda. — These  embodied  political 
(iccTees  which  all  subjects  of  the  kingdom  were  bound  to  observe. 
Tky  often  bore  the  name  of  edictum  or  of  constiiuiio,  and  the 
pr^isioQS  made  in  them  were  permanent.  These  capitularies 
•ere  generally  elaborated  by  the  king  of  the  Franks  in  the 
ttstamn  assemblies  or  in  the  cdmmittees  of  the  spring  assemblies. 
Frcqaetitly  we  have  only  the  proposition  made  by  the  king  to 
Use  coamittce,  capUida  Uacianda  cum  comitibus,  episcopis,  el 
ei^.ciibia,  and  not  the  final  form  which  was  adopted. 

(i)  The  Capiiula  missorum,  which  are  the  instructions  given 
V  Chailemagne  and  his  successors  to  the  misH  sent  into  the 
nrki'ji  parts  of  the  empire.  They  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in 
cMcooQ  for  all  the  missi  of  a  certain  year — capUtda  missorum 
Veerslia;  sometimes  for  the  missi  sent  only  on  a  given  circuit — 
tipi:ala  mssoruM  specialia.  These  instructions  sometimes  hold 
BBod  only  for  the  circuit  of  the  missus;  they  have  no  general 
3ppiicatiofi  and  are  merely  temporary. 

if)  With  the  capitularies  have  been  incorporated  various 
^iKofflcnta;  for  fautaoce,  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  administer- 


ing the  king's  private  domain  (the  celebrated  capitulary  de  villis, 
which  is  doubtless  a  collection  of  the  instructions  sent  at  various 
times  to  the  agents  of  these  domains);  the  partitions  of  the 
kingdom  among  the  king's  sons,  as,  the  Divisio  regnorum  of  806, 
or  the  Ordinatio  imperii  of  8x7;  the  oaths  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood which  were  taken  on  various  occasions  by  the  sons  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  && 

The  merit  of  clearly  establishing  these  distinctions  belongs  to 
Boretius.  He  has  doubtless  exaggerated  the  difference  between 
the  CapUtda  missorum  and  the  CapUula  per  se  scribenda;  among 
the  first  are  to  be  found  provisions  of  a  general  and  permanent 
nature,  and  among  the  second  temporary  measures  are  often 
included.  But  the  idea  of  Boretius  is  none  the  less  fruitful.  In 
the  capitularies  there  are  usually  permanent  provisions  and 
temporary  provisions  intermingled;  and  the  observation  of 
this  fact  has  made  it  possible  more  dearly  to  understand  certain 
institutions  of  Charlemagne,  e.g.  military  service. 

After  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  the  capitularies  became 
long  and  diffuse.  Soon,  from  the  xoth  century  onwards,  no 
provision  of  general  application  emanates  from  the  kings.  Hence- 
forth the  kings  only  regulated  private  interests  by  charters;  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  that  general  provisions 
again  appeared;  but  when  they  did  so,  they  bore  the  namie  of 
ordinances  {ordonnances). 

There  were  also  capitularies  of  the  Lombards.  These  capitu- 
laries formed  a  contintuition  of  the  Lombard  laws,  and  are 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  these  laws  by  Boretius  in  the  folio 
edition  of  the  Monumenta  Germaniae,  Leges,  vol.  iv. 

AtrrHORiTXBS. — Boretius,  Die  CapUularien  im  Longobardenreich 
(Halle,  1864) :  and  BeUrdge  mr  CapUularienirUik  (Leipzig,  1874) ; 
G.  Secliger,  Die  KapUtdarien  der  Karolinger  (Munich,  1893).  bee 
also  the  histories  of  institutions  or  of  Taw  by  Waits,  Urunner, 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Viollet.  Esmein.  (C.  Pf.) 

CAPITULATION  (Lat  capUulum,  a  little  head  or  division; 
capUulare,  to  treat  upon  terms),  an  agreement  in  time  of  war  for 
the  surrender  to  a  hostile  armed  force  of  a  particular  body  of 
troops,  a  town  or  a  territory.  It  is  an  ordinary  inddent  of  war, 
and  therefore  no  previous  instructions  from  the  captor's  govern- 
ment are  required  before  finally  settling  the  conditions  of  capitu- 
lation. The  most  usual  of  such  conditions  are  freedom  of  religion 
and  security  of  private  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  promise 
not  to  bear  arms  within  a  certain  period  <m  the  other.  Such 
agreements  may  be  rashly  conduded  with  an  inferior  officer,  on 
whose  authority  the  enemy  are  not  in  the  actual  position  of  the 
war  entitled  to  place  reliance.  When  an  agreement  is  made  by 
an  officer  who  bias  not  the  proper  authority  or  who  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  his  authority,  it  is  termed  a  sponsion,  and,  to  be 
binding,  must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratification.* 
Artide  35  of  the  Hague  Convention  (1899)  on  the  laws  and  the 
customs  of  war  lays  down  that "  capitulations  agreed  on  between 
the  contracting  parties  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
military  honour.  When  once  settled  they  must  be  observed  by 
both  the  parties."  , 

In  another  sense,  capitulation  is  the  name  given  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  wluch  foreigners  are  withdrawn,  for  most  dvil  and 
criminal  purposes,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  making  the 
capitulation.  Thus  in  Turkey  arrangements  termed  capitula- 
tions (q.v.),  and  treaties  confirmatory  of  them,  have  been  made 
between  the  Porte  and  other  states  by  which  foreigners  resident 
in  Turkey  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  term  is  also  applied  by  French  writers  to  the  oath  which  on 
his  dection  the  Holy  Roman  emperor  used  to  make  to  the 
a)llege  of  electors;  this  related  chiefly  to  such  matters  as  regalian 
rights,  appeals  from  local  jurisdictions,  the  rights  of  the  pope,  &c 

CAPITULATIONS  (from  Lat.  caput,  or  its  Low-Latin  diminutive 
capUtdum,  as  indicating  the  form  in  which  these  acts  were  set 
down  in  "  chapters  ";  the  Gr.  equivalent  cepkaleosis,  xe^XoIbxrit, 
is  occasionally  used  in  works  of  the  X7th  century),  treaties 
granted  by  a  state  and  conferring  the  privilege  of  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction  within  its  boundaries  on  the  subjects  of  another 
state.  Thus,  in  the  9th  century,  the  caliph  Harun-al-Rashid 
engaged  to  grant  guarantees  and  commerdal  fadlities  to  such 
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Fraxiks,  subjects  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  as  should  visit 
the  East  with  the  authorization  of  their  emperor.  After  the 
break-up  of  the  Frank  empire,  similar  concessions  were  made  to 
some  of  the  practically  independent  Italian  city  states  that  grew 
up  on  its  ruins.  Thus,  in  1098,  the  prince  of  Antioch  granted  a 
charter  of  this  nature  to  the  dty  of  Genoa;  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
extended  the  same  privilege  to  Venice  in  1x23  and  to  Marseilles 
in  1 136.  .  Salah-ud-din  (Saladin),  sultan  of  Babylon  (Cairo), 
granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Pisa  in  1x73.  Tlie  Byzantine 
emperors  followed  this  example,  and  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Venice 
all  obtained  capitulations.  The  explanation  of  the  practice  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  was  held 
in  those  ages  to  apply  only  to  its  subjects;  foreigners  were 
excluded  from  its  rights  and  obligations.  The  privilege  of 
citizenship  was  considered  too  predous  to  be  extended  to  the 
alien,  who  was  long  practical^  an  outlaw.  But  when  the 
numbers,  wealth  and  power  of  foreigners  residing  within  the 
state  became  too  great,  it  was  found  to  be  politic  to  subject  them 
to  some  law,  and  it  was  held  that  this  law  should  be  their  own. 
When  the  Turkish  nde  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  the  system  already  in  existence  was  continued;  the 
various  non-Moslem  peoples  were  allowed  their  semi-autonomy 
in  matters  affecting  their  personal  status,  and  the  Genoese  of 
Galata  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges.  But  the  first  capitula- 
tion concluded  with  a  foreign  state  was  that  of  x  53  5  granted  to 
the  French.  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  this  was  a  concession 
wrested  by  the  victorious  Christian  monarch  from  the  decadent 
Turk,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Turkey  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  and  that  Francis  I.  had  shortly  before 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Pavia.  His  only  hope  of  assist- 
ance lay  in  Suleiman  I.,  whose  attack  on  Vienna  had  been  checked 
by  the  victorious  Charles  V.  The  appeal  to  Suleiman  on  the 
ground  of  the  common  interest  of  France  and  Turkey  in  over- 
coming Charles  V.'s  overweening  power  was  successful;  the 
secret  mission  of  Frangipani,  an  unofficial  envoy  who  could  be 
disowned  in  case  of  failure,  paved  the  way  for  De  la  Forest's 
embassy  in  X534,  and  in  1536  the  capitulations  were  signed.^ 
They  amounted  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  a  treaty  allowing 
the  establishment  of  Frenchmen  in  Turkey  and  fixing  the 
jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  over  them:  individual  and  religious 
liberty  is  guaranteed  to  them,  the  king  of  France  is  empowered 
to  appoint  consuls  in  Turkey,  the  consuls  are  recognized  as 
competent  to  judge  the  civil  and-  criminal  affairs  of  French 
subjects  in  Turkey  according  to  French  law,  and  the  consuls  may 
appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  sultan  for  their  aid  in  the  execution 
of  their  sentences.  This,  the  first  of  the  capitulations,  is  practi- 
cally the  prototype  of  its  successors.  Five  years  later,  similar 
capitulations  were  concluded  with  Venice.  The  capitulations 
were  at  ^t  held  to  be  in  force  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
sultan  by  whom  they  were  granted;  thus  in  1569  Sultan  Selim  II. 
renewed  the  French  capitulations  granted  by  his  predecessor. 
In  X583  England  obtained  her  first  capitulation,  until  which  time 
France  had  been  the  official  protector  of  all  Europeans  estab- 
lished in  Turkey.  Later  on,  England  claimed  to  protect  the 
subjects  of  other  nations,  a  daim  which  is  rejected  in  the  French 
capitulations  of  1597,  1604  and  1607,  the  last-named  of  which 
explicitly  lays  down  that  the  subjects  of  all  nations  not  repre- 
sented at  Constantinople  by  an  ambassador  shall  be  under 
French  protection.  In  1613  Holland  obtained  her  first  capitida- 
tion,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  ambassador,  anxious 
to  help  a  commerdal  rival  of  England.  In  1673  the  French, 
represented  by  the  marquis  de  Nointd,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  renewal  of  the  capitulations  which,  for  various  reasons,  had 
remained  unconfirmed  since  1607.  Louis  XIV.  had  been  anxious 
to  secure  the  protectorate  of  aU  Catholics  in  Turkey,  but  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  ^th  the  recognition  of  his  right  to 
protect  all  Latins  of  non-Turkish  nationality;  his  daims  for  the 
restoration  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Holy  Places  usurped  by  the 
Greeks  was  also  rejected,  the  sultan  only  undertaking  to  promise 
to  restore  thdr  churches  to  the  Jesuit  Capuchins.   An  important 

*  La  Forest*  a  knight  of  St  John  of  Jeraaalem.wasthe  first  resident 
ambassador  of  France  at  Constantinople.    He  died  in  1537. 


commerdal  gain  was  the  reduction  of  the  import  duties  faoa 
5  to  3%;  and  all  suits  the  value  of  which  exceeded  4000  asfns 
in  which  French  subjects  sued,  or  were  sued  by,  an  Ottoman 
subject,  were  to  be  heard  not  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  but  at  the 
Porte  itself.  Later,  France's  friendship  secured  for  Turke>'  a 
successful  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1739,  and  the 
result  was  the  capittdation  of  1740;  this  is  no  longer  limited  in 
duration  to  the  sultan's  lifetime  but  is  made  perpetual,  and, 
moreover,  declares  that  it  cannot  be  modified  without  the  assent 
of  the  French.  It  conferred  on  the  French  ambassador  pre- 
cedence over  his  colleagues.  Austria  had  obtained  capitulaticms 
in  X7x8,  modified  in  X784;  Russia  secured  similar  privilega  in 
X784.  In  the  course  of  the  i8th  century  nearly  every  European 
power  had  obtained  these,  and  such  newly-established  coiuttiks 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium  and  Greece  followed 
in  the  X9th  century. 

The  chief  pri^ges  granted  under  the  capitiilataons  to 
foreigners  resident  in  Turkey  are  the  following:  liberty  <rf 
residence,  inviolability  of  domicfle,  liberty  to  travel  by  land 
and  sea,  freedom  of  commerce,  freedom  of  religion,  immunity 
from  local  jurisdiction  save  under  certain  safeguards,  ez- 
dusive  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  of  the  same 
nationality,  and  competence  of  the  forum  of  the  defendant  is 
cases  in  which  two  foreigners  are  concerned  (though  the  Sublime 
Porte  has  long  claimed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cziminal  cases 
in  which  two  foreigners  of  different  nationality  are  concerned— 
the  capitidations  are  silent  on  the  point  and  the  daim  is  resbted 
by  the  powers). 

The  same  system  has  been  followed  by  such  countiies  as  Petsta, 
China,  Japan  and  Siam. 

The  practical  result  of  the  capitulations  in  Turkey  is  to  fona 
each  separate  foreign  colony  into  a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperU^ 
and  to  hamper  the  local  jurisdiction  very  considerably.  As  ihe 
state  granting  the  capitulations  progresses  in  civilization  it 
chafes  under  these  restraints  in  its  sovereignty.  Turkej^'s 
former  vassals,  Rumania  and  Servia,  though  theoretically  bouiMl 
to  respect  the  capitulations  so  long  as  they  formed  part  of 
Turkey,  had  practically  abrogated  them  long  before  securias 
their  Independence  through  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Bulgaria.  Japan  was  liberated  from  the 
burden  of  the  capitulations  some  years  ago. 

The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  f<veig!i 
powers  over  thdr  subjects  in  Turkey  and  other  countries  where 
capitulations  exist  is  regulated  by  special  legislative  enactments; 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  orders  in  coundL 

In  Turkey  the  capitulations  are  practically  the  only  treaties 
in  force  with  the  powers,  since  the  expiration  about  1889  of  ^ 
commercial  treaties  concluded  in  x86x-x862.  As  they  all  con- 
tain the  "  most-favoured  nation  "  clause,  the  privileges  in  any 
one  apply  to  all  the  powers,  though  not  always  claimed.  Thos 
America  and  Belgium  daim  under  thdr  treaties  with  Turii^cy 
the  right  to  txy  aU  their  subjects,  even  if  accused  of  offences 
against  Ottoman  subjects — a  claim  recently  made  by  Belgium 
in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  subject  Joris,  accused  of  partidpstioa 
in  the  bomb  outrage  of  1905  at  Yildiz.  One  peculiar  privik$e 
granted  in  the  capitulations  of  1675  (Art.  74)  authorizes  the 
king  of  England  to  buy  in  Turkey  with  his  own  money  tvo 
cargoes  of  figs  and  raisins,  in  fertile  and  abundant  years  and  not 
in  times  of  dearth  or  scardty,  and  provides  that  after  a  duty 
of  3  %  has  been  paid  thereon  no  obstacle  or  hindrance  shall  be 
given  thereto, 

cApiZ,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  C&piz,  Pansy, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  C&piz  or  Panay  river,  about  4  m.  fica 
its  mouth  on  the  N.  coast.  Pop.  (1903)  18,525.  Cipiz  has 
a  large  and  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  church  (of  stone),  s 
Protestant  church  (with  a  hospital)  and  good  government 
buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  high  school.  Alcohol 
of  a  superior  quality  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  iroa 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  nipa  palm,  which  grows  plentifcpy 
in  the  ndghbouring  swamps.  Fishing  and  the  weaving  of  fabrics 
of  cotton,  hemp  and  pineapple  fibre  are  iroportaiit  industries. 
Rice  and  sugar  are  raised  in  abundance.    Tobacco^  Indian  cocn 
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azKd  cacao  tre  produced  to  a  limited  extent;  and  rice,  alcohol,^ 
sqsar  and  capn,  are  exported.  Coasting  vessels  ascend  the 
nvcr  to  the  town.    The  language  is  Visayan. 

CiPIAMT  T  HONTPALAU,  ANTONIO  DB  (1742-1813), 
^woish  polygraph,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber 1742.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1770,  and  was  subse- 
qoently  dected  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
IfadikL  His  principal  works  are — Memorias  kisUricas  sobre  la 
■ertM,  commercio,  y  arUsde  la  anligua  ciudad  de  Barcdona 
(4  vols.  1 779-1 792);  Teatro  kisUric<h€rUico  de  la  elocuencia 
EspdUla  (1786);  PUiosofla  de  la  docuencia  (1776),  and 
CnesUoaes  criticas  sobre  varies  puntos  de  kistoria  ectmdmica, 
fdiiica,  y  militar  (1807).  Capmany  died  at  Barcelona  on  the 
X4th  of  November  1813.  ■  His  monograph  on  the  history  of  his 
birtl^)lace  still  preserves  much  of  its  original  value. 

CAPO  mSTRIA.  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  [Joannes],^  Count 
(1776-1831),  Russian  statesman  and  president  of  the  Greek 
iq>id^  was  bom  at  Corf u  on  the  nth  of  February  1776.  He 
bdraged  to  an  ancient  Corfiot  family  which  had  immigrated 
from  Istria  in  1373,  the  title  of  coimt  being  granted  to  it  by 
Clarks  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1689.  The  father  of 
Giovamu,  Antonio  Maria  Capo  dlstria,  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able inportance  in  the  island,  a  stiff  aristocrat  of  the  old  school, 
who  in  1798,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  had  placed  the 
Ionian  Islands  under  French  rule,  was  impriscmed  for  his  oppo- 
atkm  to  the  new  rigime,  his  release  next  year  being  the  earliest 
triumph  of  his  son's  diplomacy.  On  the  establishment  in  x8oo, 
■nder  INzrkish  suzerainty,  of  the  septinsular  republic — a  settle- 
meat  negotiated  at  Constantinople  by  the  elder  Capo  d'Istria — 
Gtovauni,  who  had  meanwhile  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  entered 
the  fownment  service  as  secretary  to  the  legislative  council, 
and  in  one  capacity  or  another  exercised  for  the  next  seven  years 
a  detenuning  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  At  the  begin- 
mng  of  1807  he  was  appointed  "extraordinary  military 
governor  **  to  organise  the  defence  of  Santa  Maura  against  All 
Pasha  of  iannina,  an  enterprise  which  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Theodofos  Kolokotrones  and  other  future  chiefs  of  the  war 
of  Greek  independence,  and  awoke  in  him  that  wider  Hellenic 
patriotism  which  was  so  largely  to  influence  his  career. 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  official  connexion  with  the 
loman  government,  Capo  distria  had  been  a  consistent  upholder 
of  Rnsaan  influence  in  the  islands;  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Ttbit  (1807)  dashed  his  hopes  by  handing  over  the  Ionian  republic 
to  Napoleon,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  belief  in  Ruaia  as  the  most 
reliable  ally  of  the  Greek  cause.  He  accordingly  refused  the 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  French  government,  and  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Ru^ian  chancellor  Romanzov  to  enter  the  tsar's 
lervice.  He  went  to  St  Petersburg  in  1809,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  honorary  post  of  attach^  to  the  foreign  office,  but  it  was 
not  tin  two  years  after,  in  x8i  i,  that  he  was  actually  employed 
in  diplomatic  work  as  attach^  to  Baron  Stackelberg,  the  Russian 
ambaisadin'  at  Vienna.  His  knowledge  of  the  near  East  was  here 
of  great  service,  and  m  the  foUo^iring  year  he  was  attached,  as  chief 
oi  has  diplomatic  bureau,  to  Admiral  Chichagov,  on  his  mission 
to  the  Danubian  prindpalitles  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  Balkan 
paussnla  as  a  diversion  on  the  flank  of  Austria,  and  to  attempt 
to  foppleiDent  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  by  an  offensive  and 
defoisive  alliance  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Moscow 
campaign  of  18 12  intervened;  Chichagov  was  disgraced  in  con- 
Rqvence  d  his  failure  to  destroy  Napoleon  at  the  passage  of  the 
Beresna;  but  Capo  distria  was  not  involved,  was  made  a 
QMffldQor  ci  state  and  continued  in  his  diplomatic  functions. 
Daring  the  campaign  of  1813  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Birday  de  ToDy  and  was  present  at  the  batUes  of  Lfltzen, 
Baatn,  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  With  the  advance  of  the.  allies 
^  «u  sent  to  Switzerknd  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
icpohiic  from  the  French  alliance.  Here,  in  spite  of  his  instmc- 
tions  to  goaiantee  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  he  signed  on  his 

^  After  his  election  to  the  Greek  presidencv  in  1837,  Capo  d'Istria, 

'"^  * — ^jamal  names  were  Giovanm  Anconto,  signed  himself 

podiatrias,  the  form  by  which  he  is  very  commoply 


own  responsibility  the  proclamation  issued  by  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  stating  the  intention  of  the  allied  troops  to  march  through 
the  country.  His  motive  was  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  dis- 
agreement among  the  allies.  The  emperor  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
hastened  toniake  an  explanation  in  person,  endorsed  his  action. 

Capo  d'Istria  was  present  with  the  allies  in  Paris,  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  first  peace  of  Paris  he  was  rewarded  by  the  tsar 
with  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  and  his  full  confidence.  At  the 
congress  of  Vienna  his  influence  was  conspicuous;  he  represented 
the  tsar  on  the  Swiss  committee,  was  associated  with  Rasumovsky 
in  negotiating  the  tangled  Polish  and  Saxon  questions,  and  was 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  in  the  discussions  with  the  Baron 
vom  Stein  on  the  affairs  of  Germany.  His  Mimoire  sur  Vempire 
germaniquef  of  the  9th  of  Febmary  181 5,  presented  to  the  tsar, 
was  based  on  the  policy  of  keeping  Germany  weak  in  order  to 
secure  Russian  preponderance  in  its  councils.  It  was  perhaps 
from  a  similar  motive  that,  after  the  Waterloo  campaign,  he 
strenuously  opposed  the  proposals  for  the  dismemberment  of 
France.  It  was  on  his  advice  that  the  due  de  Richelieu  persuaded 
Louis  XVm.  to  write  the  autograph  letter  in  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  resigning  rather  than  submit  to  any  diminution 
of  the  territories  handed  down  to  him  by  his  ancestors.'  The 
treaty  of  the  20th  of  November  18x5,  which  formed  for  years  the 
bdsis  of  the  effective  concert  of  Europe,  was  also  largely  his  work. 

On  the  26th  of  September  1815,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  at  the  great  review  on  the  plain  of  Vertus,  Capo 
d'Istria  was  named  a  secretary  of  state.  On  his  return  to  St 
Petersburg,  he  shared  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  with  Count 
Nesselrode,  though  the  latter  as  senior  signed  all  documents. 
Capo  d'Istria,  however,  had  sole  charge  of  the  newly  acquired 
province  of  Bessarabia,,  which  he  governed  conspicuously  well. 
In  18x8  he  attended  the  emperor  Alexander  at  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  leave  to  visit 
his  home.  He  travelled  by  way  of  Venice,  Rome  and  Naples, 
his  progress  exciting  the  liveliest  apprehensions  of  the  powers, 
notably  of  Austria.  The  "  Jacobin  "  pose  of  the  tsar  was 
notorious,  his  all-embracing  ambition  hardly  less  so;  and  Russian 
travellers  in  Italy,  notably  the  emperor's  former  tutor,  C6sar  de 
Laharpe,  were  little  careful  in  the  expression  of  their  sympathy 
for  the  ideals  of  the  Carbonari.  In  Mcttemich's  eyes  Capo 
d'Istria,  "  the  coryphaeus  of  liberalism,"  was  responsible  for  the 
tsar's  vagaries,  the  fount  of  all  the  ills  of  which  the  times  were 
sick;  and,  for  all  the  count's  diplomatic  reticence,  the  Austrian 
spies  who  dogged  his  footsteps  earned  their  salaries  by  reporting 
sayings  that  set  the  reactionary  courts  in  a  flutter.  For 
Mcttemich  the  overthrow  of  Capo  d'Istria's  influence  became  a 
necessity  of  political  salvation.  At  Coriu  Capo  d'Istria  became 
the  repository  of  all  the  grievances  of  his  coimtrymen  against 
the  robust  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  MaiUand.  At  the 
congress  of  Vienna  the  coimt  had  supported  the  British  pro- 
tectorate 6ver  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  advantages  of  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  trade  and  security  were  obvious;  but 
the  drastic  methods  of  "  King  Tom's  "  government,  symbolized 
by  a  gallows  for  pirates  and  other  evil-doers  in  every  popular 
gathering  place,  offended  his  local  patriotism.  He  submitted  a 
memorandimi  on  the  subject  to  the  tsar,  and  before  returning  to 
Russia  travelled  via  Paris  to  England  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the 
lonians  before  the  British  government.  His  reception  was  a  cold 
one,  mainly  due  to  his  own  disingenuousness,  for  he  refused  to 
show  British  ministers  the  memorandum  which  he  had  already 
submitted  to  the  Russian  emperor,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was 
intended  only  for  his  own  private  use.  The  whole  thing  seemed, 
rightiy  or  wrongly,  an  excuse  for  the  intervention  of  Russia  in 
affairs  which  were  by  treaty  wholly  British. 

On  his  xetum  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of  18x9,  Capo 
distria  resumed  his  influence  in  the  intimate  counsels  of  the  tsar. 
The  murder  of  the  Russian  agent,  Kotzebue,  in  March,  had 
shaken  but  not  destroyed  Alexander's  liberalism,  and  it  was 
Capo  d'Istria  who  drew  up  the  emperor's  protest  against  the 
Carlsbad  decrees  and  the  declaration  of  his  adherence  to  con- 
stitutional views  (see  Alexander  I.).    In  October  x8ao  Capo 

*  The  letter  was  written  by  Michael  Stoordza  and  copied  by  Louis. 
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dlslrii  BCOimpinied  the  liar  to  tbe  congrm  >t  Troppnu,  The 
evcDls  of  the  yur — th?  murdef  of  th«  due  dt  Brrry  in  M&rdi, 
the  RevolutiODK  in  Spain  ftiui  in  Naples — had  produod  their 
eflect.  AlciaBder  was,  in  Metteraich'a  uultant  language,  "  a 
diangcd  man,"  and  Capo  d'Istria  apparently  ahared  hia  conver- 
sion to  reactionary  principla.  Hic  Auitrian  chancellor  now 
put  forth  atl  hii  powers  to  hring  Aleiander  under  his  own 
influence,  and  lo  overthrow  C^w  d^lstria,  whom  he  despised, 
distru&ted  and  feared.  In  iSai  Aleiander  Ypeibntl^s  misguided 
raid  into  the  Danubian  prindpalilies  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
The  news  reached  the  lui  at  the  congress  of  Laibich,  and  lo 
Capo  dlstria  vu  entrusted  the  tasic  o(  writing  the  letter  to 
Ypiilanti  in  which  the  tssr  repudiated  hii  ckira,  puhUdy  pro-' 
claimed  that  he  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  Russia.  For 
a  vUk  the  poiilion  of  Capo  d'blria  wai  saved;  hut  it  was 
known  that  be  had  beea  appioached  by  the  agent  of  the  Greek 
HtUiria  bcfoie  Ypsilanci,  and  that  he  had  encouraged  Ypsilanti 
to  take  up  the  ill-fated  adventuie  which  he  himself  had  refused; 
he  wa*  haled  at  the  Rutsian  court  as  an  upstart  Greek,  and 
Mettrmlcb  wai  never  weary  of  impressing  on  all  and  sundry  that 
he  wai  "  u&io^  RusAian  policy  for  Greek  ends-"  At  lost  nothing 
but  long  hahit  and  native  kvalty  to  those  who  bad  served  him 
well,  prevented  Aleiander  from  parting  with  a  ministfT  who  had 
ceased  lo  possess  bis  confidena.  Capo  d'lilria,  anticipating  hi( 
dismissal.  rcKgaed  on  Ibc  eve  of  the  tsai'i  departme  for  the 
congiesj  of  Verona  (iSii),  and  tttired  into  private  hie  at  Geneva 
On  the  iilh  of  Apiil  igay,  Ihe  Greek  national  assembly  at 
Troeiene  elected  Capo  d'lilria  president  ot  the  repubkc    The 

after  his  fail,  had  not  lost  the  pcnooal  regard  of  the  emperor 
Aleiander,  nor  ceased  to  consider  bimtelf  a  Russian  oliiciBl 
He  accepted  the  oSer,  but  wu  in  no  hurry  to  lalic  up  the  thank 
lesitaak.  InJulybevi^tedthetmpentNicholasI  atTsarskoye 
Selo,    receiving   peimiasion    lo  proceed    and   instructions  as 

courts  of  Europe  in  search  of  moral  and  material  luppott  The 
news  of  the  battle  of  Mavarino  (lolh  of  October  iSij)  hastened 
bis  arrival;  the  British  frigate  "  Wainpite  "  wu  placed  at  bil 
disposal  to  cany  him  to  Creece,  and  on  the  ijihof  January  iSiS 
be  tioded  at  Naupiia. 

Capo  dlstria '■  rule  in  Greece  had  to  contend  against  immense 
difficulties — the  utter  poyeity  of  the  treasury,  the  barbarism 
of  the  people  but  recently  emancipated,  the  continued  presence 
o(  Ibrahim  Fasha,  with  an  unbroken  army,  in  the  south  of  the 
Wont.  His  strength  by  in  his  experience  of  aSain  and  in  the 
luppon  of  Russia;  but  be  was  by  inheritance  an  aristocrat  and 
by  training  an  official,  lacking  in  broad  human  sympathy,  and 
thenfore  little  fitted  to  deal  with  the  wild  and  democratic 
elementa  of  the  society  il  was  his  task  to  control.  The  Creeks 
could  understand,  the  international  status  given  lo  them  by  his 
ptesidcncy,  and  for  a  while  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  his  arrival 
made  him  master  of  the  situation.  He  iboroughly  repiesenlcd 
Greek  sentiment,  too,  in  bis  refusal  lo  accept  the  narrow  limits 

the  new  state  (see  Greece].  But  the  R!ussian  administrsUve 
system  by  which  he  sought  to  restrain  the  native  turbulence 
was  bound  in  the  end  to  be  fatal  to  him.  The  wild  chiefs  of  the 
icvolutlon  won  over  at  first  by  their  inclusion  [n  his  government, 
were  offended  by  his  European  airs  aod  Russian  uniform,  and 
alienated  by  his  preference  for  the  educated  Creeks  of  the 
Phanar  and  of  Corfu,  his  promotion  of  his  brothers  Viaro  and 
Agostino  to  high  commandi  causing  ipedal  oflence.  Dissatisfac- 
tion ended  in  <^n  rebellion;  the  islands  revolted;  Capo  d'lstria 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Russian  admiral;  and  Miaouhs,  Ibc  hero 
of  the  Creek  war  at  sea.  blew  up  the  warships  unde 
■    - Uing  into  the  hands  of  the  goi 
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impritomnent  of  thoM  of  the  Miviomlchales,  indudfos  PeuobcT< 
rho  btppeoed  lo  be  in  the  poiRi  of  the  gov«niinent.  At  tbc 
ews  of  their  chieftain's  imprisonment  the  Maioota,  wrlui  had  for 
while  been  pacified,  once  more  flew  to  arms  and  tlircat^ed  to 
aarch  on  Nauplia;  but  negotiations  were  opened,  and  on  the 
dvice  of  the  Russbn  minister  Pelrobey  consented  to  make  his 
ubmission  lo  the  president-  Unbappily.  i^en  be  wjia  brought 
under  guard  to  the  appointed  interview.  Capo  dlstiu,  in  ■ 
"  riution  and  weariness,  lefuaed  to  ace  bini.  Maddened 
this  insult  fiom  a  nan  who  had  not  struck  a  blow 
for  Greece,  the  proud  old  chief ,  on  his  way  back  lopriaoii.  caJled 
out  to  two  of  his  kinsmen,  hia  ion  George  and  Ilia  brotber 
Constantine,  "You  sec  bow  1  fare,"  and  passed  on.  Accord- 
the  code  of  the  Haina  this  was  a  commaod  to  lake 
^  Neil  day,  the  gib  of  October  iSji,  Ihe  two  placed 
Ivei  at  the  door  of  Ibe  diuich  wbere  Capo  d'lstria 
ittfaip.  A*  be  passed  in  Cmutantine 
he  fell  Ceoige  thrust  a  daner  into  bis 
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CAPODISTRIA  a  town  and  seaport  of  Auitiu  in  Istna 
ijm.SW  of  Trieste  by  rail  Fop  (i»oo)  lo  711  mostly  Ilaliani. 
It  9  situated  on  a  small  island  which  occupiea  the  end  of  a  lar^ 
bay  u  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  and  which  is  connected  with  tbe 
mainland  by  a  causeway  half  a  mile  m  length.  Capodislna  is  an 
old  town  with  small  streets,  and  has  preserred  remarkably  «II 
its  ltalian,alino>tiU  Venetian  character.  Tbe  mod  noteworthy 
buiidings  are  tbe  cathedral,  the  town-hall  and  the  Loipc  or  the 
In  addilioD 


1  of  salt  froi 


'etalti 


shipbuilding  are  the  other  piinCTpa] 
IS  ol  the  population.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  sea-salt,  »ii>e 
Capodistria  is  usually  idenlified  with  the  town  of 
leotioQcd  by  Pliny,  which  appein  by  an  inscription 
ave  afterwards  received  (in  the  6lh  century)  the  name  of 
iqopolis  from  Justin  II.  When  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  13th 
ury  Istria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriatths  of  Aquileia, 
'  made  this  town  Ihe  capital  of  Ihe  whole  province.  Thtecc 
:quired  its  actual  name,  which  means  the  capital  of  Iitria. 
ras  laptured  by  the  Venetians  in  1179,  and  passed  inla 
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CAPONIER  (from  the  Fr.  apanOri, 

fort.  Its  fire  (musketry,  machine-guns, 
the  bottom  of  the  ditdi  and  prevents  an  enemy  lit 
himself  in  it.  Hie  term  is  used  In  a  military  sens 
Ihe  btc  17th  century-  In  various  bastioned  syste 
lion  a  caponier  served  merely  ks  a  covered  mea; 
outworks,  the  bosiion  Ince  providing  Cor  the  < 
ditch  by  Sre  from  the  main  parapet. 

CAPPADOCIA,  in  ancient  geosraphy,  an  otensive  inland 
district  of  Asia  Uinor.  In  the  lime  of  Herodotus  the  Cappa- 
docians  occupied  tbe  whole  region  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Euiine.  That  author  lellsnslbatthenuneoflheC^padodaBi 
(Katpatouka)  was  applied  to  than  by  the  Feigns,  while  ihey 
were  termed  by  the  Greeks  "  Syrians,"  ot  "  While  Syiiani " 
(Leuaiyri).    Under  the  bter  kit^  of  Ibe  Fettiao  empire  tbc 
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were  divided  into  tvo  satnpies  or  govenunents,  the  one  com- 
pnsrog  the  central  and  inland  portion,  to  which  the  name  of 
Cappadoda  continued  to  be  applied  by  Greek  geographers,  while 
the  other  was  called  Cappadoda  card  U^mop,  or  simply  Pontus 
(ft.).  This  division  had  already  come  about  before  the  time 
fi  XenophoB.  As  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  government  the 
tvo  provinces  continued  to  be  separate,  the  distinction  was  per- 
petuated, and  the  name  Cappadoda  came  to  be  restricted  to 
the  mland  province  (sometimes  called  Great  Cappadoda),  which 
akne  wiQ  be  considered  in  the  present  artide. 

Cappadoda,  in  this  sense,  was  bounded  S.  by  the  chain. of 
Moont  Taurus,  £.  by  the  Euphrates,  N.  by  Pontus,  and  W. 
vagoely  by  the  great  central  salt "  Desert "  (Axylon).  But  it  is 
napoasiUe  to  define  its  limits  with  accuracy.  Strabo,  the  only 
asdcDt  author  who  gives  any  drcumstantial  account  of  the 
ooqntiy,  greatly  exaggerated  its  dimensions;  it  was  in  reality 
about  250  m.  in  length  by  less  than  150  in  breadth.  With  the 
exoq>tion  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  district  called  Melitene,  on  the 
cast,  which  forms  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the  whole 
of  tins  rq;ion  is  a  high  upland  tract,  attaining  to  more  than 
jooo  ft,  and  constituting  the  most  devated  portion  of  the  great 
taMriand  of  Asia  Minor  (q.v.).  The  western  ports  of  the  province, 
vhere  it  adjoins  Lycaonia,  extending  th^ce  to  the  foot  of 
Momt  Taurus,  are  open  tredess  plahis,  affording  pasture  in 
aodem  as  in  andent  times  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  but 
afanost  wholly  desolate.  But  out  of  the  midst  of  this  great 
apUnd  level  rise  detached  groups  or  masses  of  mountains,  mostly 
d  TOkanic  origin,  of  which  the  loftiest  are  Mount  Argaeus  (still 
aHed  by  the  Turks  Erjish  Dagh),  (13,100  ft.),  and  Hassan  Dagh 
to  the  aotttb-west  (8000  ft.). 

The  eastern  portion  of  Uie  province  is  of  a  more  varied  and 
broken  character,  bdng  traversed  by  the  mountain  system 
called  by  the  Greeks  Anti-Taurus.  Between  these  mountains 
and  the  aoathem  chain  of  Taurus,  properly  so  called,  lies  the 
r^ioa  called  in  andent  times  Cataonia,  occupying  an  upland 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  This  district  in  the  time  of 
Stzabo  formed  a  p(»tion  of  Cappadoda  and  was  completely 
asiimilated;  but  earlier  writers  and  the  P(;rsian  military  system 
regarded  the  Cataonians  as  a  distinct  people. 

Cappodocia  contained  the  sources  of  the  Sams  and  Pyramus 
nreis  with  tl^ir  higher  affluents,  and  also  the  middle  course  of 
the  Halji  (see  Asia  Minok)  ,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  tributary 
of  Euphrates  now  called  Tokhma  Su.  But  as  no  one  of  these 
wrm  was  navigable  or  served  to  fertilise  the  lands  along  its 
torrential  oouise,  nooe  has  much  importance  in  the  history  of 
theproTinoe. 

The  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  still  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  as  a  nominally  independent  state,  was 
dnided,  according  to  that  geographer,  into  ten  districts.  Of 
thcK  OUaomio  has  been  dcMsibed;  the  adjoining  district  of 
Mditene,  whidi  did  not  orignially  form  part  of  Cappadocia  at  all, 
brjt  was  amirred  to  it  by  Ariarathes  I.,  was  a  fertile  tract  adjoining 
the  Euphrates;  its  chief  town  retains  the  name  of  Malatia. 
CSida  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  in  which  Caesarea,  the 
c^)ital  of  the  whole  country  was  situated,  and  in  which  rose  the 
ooDspicBous  Mount  Argaeus.  Tysni/tf,  the  region  of  which  Tyana 
WIS  the  capital,  was  a  levd  tract  in  the  extreme  south,  extend- 
Bg  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  CarsaurUis  appears  to  have 
comprised  the  western  or  south-western  districts  adjoining 
LycaoQUi ;  its  chief  town  was  Archelais.  Lariansene  or  Laviniane 
VIS  the  country  south  and  south-east  of  Sivas,  through  which 
nm  the  road  from  Sebastea  to  Caesarea:  Satgarausene  lay  south 
oi  the  above,  and  included  Uzun  Yaila  and  the  upper  basin  of 
tie  Tokhma  Su;  Sormene  lay  west  of  Laviansene  and  induded 
tbe  modem  district  of  Ak  Dagh;  Chantanene  lay  west  again 
ri  the  above  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Halys:  Morimene 
«]s  the  north-western  district  extending  along  the  edge  of  the 
cectral  desert  as  far  south  as  Melegob. 

The  only  two  dties  of  Cappadocia  considered  by  Strabo  to 
deserve  that  appellation  were  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
c&der  its  native  monarchs  (see  Caesarxa-Mazaca)  ;  and  Tyana, 
aoi  far  from  the  loot  of  the  Taurus,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 


a  great  motmd  at  a  place  called  Kis  (or  Ekuz)  Hissar,  about 
X3  m.  south-west  of  Nlgdeh.  Archelais,  founded  by  Archelaus, 
the  last  king  of  the  country,  subsequently  became  a  Roman 
colony,  and  a  place  of  some  importance.   It  is  now  Akserai. 

Several  localities  in  the  Cappadodan  country  were  the  sites  of 
famous  temples.  Among  these  the  most  cdebrated  were  those  of 
Comana  {q.v.)  and  Venasa  in  Morimene,  where  a  male  god  was 
served  by  over  3000  hierodtdi.  The  local  sanctity  of  Venasa  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  Moslem  veneration  for  Haji  Bektash, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  dervishes  to  which  the  Janissaries 
used  in  great  part  to  bdong.  Cappadocia  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  slaves,  which'  constituted  the  prindpal  wealth  of 
its  monarchs.  Large  numbers  were  sent  to  Rome  but  did  not 
enjoy  a  good  reputation.  The  Cappadodan  peasants  are  still 
in  the  habit  of  taking  service  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula  and 
only  rettiming  to  their  homes  after  long  absences^  their  labour 
is  now  much  valued  by  employers,  as  they  are  a  strong  sober 
folk.  The  province  was  cdebratcfd  for  its  horses,  as  well  as  for 
its  vast  flocks  of  sheep;  but  from  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and 
the  coldness  of  its  climate,  it  could  never  have  been  rich  and 
fertile. 

History. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Cappadoda 
before  it  became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  except  that  the 
country  was  the  home  of  a  great  "  Hittite  "  power  centred  at 
Boghaz-Keui  (see  Ptekxa),  which  has  left  monuments  at  many 
places,  e.g.  Nevsheher,  Fraktib,  Gorun,  Malatia,  various  points 
about  Albistan  and  Derendeh,  Bulgur  Maden,  Andavad  and 
lyana.  Possibly  the  princes  of  the  last  named  dly  were  iiule- 
pendent.  With  the  decline  of  the  Syro-Cappadodans  after  thdr 
defeat  by  Croesus,  Cappadocia  was  left  in  the^ower  of  a  sort  of 
feudal  aristocracy,  dwelling  in  strong  castles  and  keeping  the 
peasants  in  a  servile  condition,  which  later  made  them  apt  for 
foreign  slavery.  It  was  induded  in  the  third  Persian  satrapy  in 
the  division  established  by  Darius,  but  long  continued  to  be 
governed  by  rulers  of  its  own,  none  apparently  supreme  over  the 
whole  country  and  all  more  or  less  tributary  to  the  Great  King. 
Thorou^y  subdued  at  last  by  the  satrap  Datames,  Cappadoda 
recovered  indq>endenoe  under  a  single  ruler,  Ariarathes  (hence 
called  Ariarathes  I.),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  maintained  himself  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia 
after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  moxuuchy. 

The  province  was  not  visited  by  Alexander,  who  contested 
himsdf  with  the  tributary  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty 
made  by  Ariarathes  before  the  conqueror's  departure  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  the  continuity  of  the  native  dynasty  was  only  in* 
termpted  for  a  short  time  after  Alexander's  death,  when  the 
kingdom  fell,  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire,  to  Eumenes. 
His  claims  were  made  good  in  jaa  by  the  regent  Perdiccas,  who 
crucified  Ariarathes;  but  in  the  dissensions  following  Eumenes's 
death,  the  son  of  Ariarathes  recovered  his  inheritance  and  left  it 
to  a  line  of  successors,  who  mostly  bore  the  name  of  the  founder 
ol  the  dynasty.  Under  the  fourth  of  the  name  Cappadoda 
came  into  rdations  with  Rome,  first  as  a  foe  espousing  the  cause 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  then  as  an  aUy  against  Perseus  of 
MacedoiL  The  kings  henceforward  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Republic  as  against  the  Sdeudds,  to  whom  they  had  been  from 
time  to  time  tributary.  Ariarathes  V.  marched  with  the  Roman 
proconsul  Crassus  against  Aristonicus,  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Pergammum,  and  thdr  forces  were  annihilated  (130  B.C.).  The 
imbroglio  which  followed  his  death  ultimately  led  to  interference 
by  the  rising  power  of  Pontus  and  the  intrigues  and  wars  which 
ended  in  the  failure  of  the  dynasty.  The  Cappadodans,  sup- 
ported  by  Rome  against  Mithradates,  dected  a  native  lord, 
Ariobarzanes,  to  succeed  (93  B.C.);  but  it  was  not  till  Rome  had 
disposed  at  once  of  the  Pontic  and  Armenian  kings  that  his 
rule  was  established  (63  B.C.) .  In  the  dvil  wars  Cappadoda  was 
now  for  Pompey,  now  for  Caesar,  now  for  Antony,  now  against 
him.  The  Ariobarzanes  dynasty  came  to  an  end  and  a  certain 
Archelaus  reigned  in  its  stead,  by  favour  first  of  Antony,  then  of 
Octavian,  and  maintained  tributary  independence  till  a.d.  17, 
when  the  emperor  Tiberius,  on  ArchelaHs's  death  in  disgrace, 
reduced  Cappadoda  at  last  to  a  province.   Vespasian  in  a.d.  70 
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joined  Aimoiui  Mincn  lo  it  uxl  nude  the  CDmbloed  province 
•  frontier  bulwuk.  It  Tenuinol,  imdei  vujous  provindal 
redialiibudoni,  put  of  tbe  Eulem  Empiie  till  Ute  in  ilie 
iitii  century^  thougln  ofuai  rtvAged  both  by  Persiiu  mud 
Anb».  But  before  it  pused  into  Seljultliuiili  (1074),  and  from 
them  uitinuteiy  to  llie  Ounuiliflj  it  lud  ftlrtAdy  become  largely 
Armenlu  in  rdigion  mnd  speech;  and  thui  we  find  tlie  southern 
part  referred  to  as  "  Hcnseniorum  terra  "  by  crusading  dmHU- 
den.  At  this  day  the  north-east  and  east  parts  of  the  province 
are  largdy  inhaliited  by  Armenianl.     Hie  native  kings 
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plete  tfaeir  irork.  Though  pre-Hellcnic  usages  long  luivived  b 
thelocalcultaandbabits,  apart  of  the  people  has  remained  mote 
or  leu  Hellaiic  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  its  envekipincnl  by  Moslem 
conquerort  and  converts.  The  tradition  ai  its  early  church, 
{Uuminated  by  the  names  of  the  tiro  Gregories  and  Basil  of 
Canarea,  bu  been  perpetuated  by  the  survival  of  a  native 
Orthodoi  element  throughout  the  west  and  north-west  of  the 
province;  and  in  the  remoter  valleys  Creek  speech  bu  never 
wholly  died  out.  Its  use  bas  once  more  become  genenl  under 
Creek  propagandist  influence,  and  the  Capptdodao  "  Greeki  " 

BtaLiocUFHT.— W.  Wn.'f.'.  l.,'-.p,.f,  it  iht  BMut  (1M4); 
C.  Perrot  and  C.  Cbipiei,  I!--  1  Jr  I  en  dans  ratiiiM.  voL  iv, 
(i»86>;  A.  H.  Saycc  Mil.  .  -.  (L^.|:>  Isee  alw  Pnua)!  J.  C. 
DniyKii,  Cwk.  itt  HtUtH-  »...  i-,ril  cd..  1V7BI:  A.  H<^m,  (kiek. 
Crwit.(Eng,  trans..  I«M);Tli.  I(.  m.n-h,  MiIAruJiUrfK^iUr  (1B90); 

OtlimmtEmpin  (Eng,  tnn9.,lR9b)^  J.  M^iquardt.  Jt^5liulnir- 
weOuf,  i.  (i«74);  W.  R.  Ram»y,  H„l.  Cai.^f  A,ia  Miner  (1B90] ; 
C.  Riiterj^Erdliinfc.  xviii,  nil.  (1858-1859);  D.  C.  Hofj-'-  — ' 
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CAPPEb  a  French  family  which  pr 
jurists  and  theologians  in  tbe  is  th  ant 
Guillaume  Cappct,  as  rector  of  the  university  oi  Paris,  protested 
aggjnsl  a  tithe  which  Innocent  VUl.  claimed  from  that  body. 
His  nephew.  Jacques  Cappel  (d.  1541),  tbe  real  founder  of  the 
family,  was  himself  advocate-genenl  at  the  parlement  of  Paris, 
and  in  a  cdebnled  address  delivered  before  the  court  in  1517, 
against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  claimed  for  Frmnds  I.  the 
CDUntiH  of  Attois,  Flinden  and  Charolais.  He  left  nine  dul- 
dien,  of  whom  three  became  Protestants.     The  ddesl,  Jacques 

prudence.  Louis  [15^4-1586],  sieur  de  Motiambeit,  the  £fth 
ion,  waa  a  most  ardent  ProtesUnL  In  1570  he  pnsenled  a 
CDBlesaon  of  faiih  to  Chaile*  IX.  In  the  name  of  his  co-ie- 
ligionista.  He  disputed  at  Sedan  before  the  due  de  Bouillon 
with  the  Jesuit,  Jean  Maldonat  [iS34->5Si),  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Protcstaniism,  The  sevenili  son,  Ange  (1537-16731, 
aeigneur  du  Luat,  wi»  jecretaiy  to  Henry  IV.,  «nd  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  Sully.  Among  tboae  who  remained  Catholic  should  be 
mentioned  Guillmmc,  the  translator  of  Machiavelli.  Ihe  eldat 
ion  Jacques  also  left  two  sons,  famous  in  the  history  of  Pro- 
testanlisDi: — Jacques  (1570-1614),  psstorot  the  church  founded 
by  himself  on  bis  fief  of  1e  Tilloy  and  afterwards  at  Sedan,  where 
be  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  distinguished  as  historian, 
philologist  and  eicgetical  scholar;  and  Louis  (see  below). 

On  tbe  proleel  of  Guillaume  Cappel.  m  Du  Bellay,  RiiLiria 
Uniwersiliau  Punntnlil,  vol.  v.  On  the  Family,  m  tlie  ilietch  by 
another  Jacques  Cippel,  "  De  Capellonim  gente,"  In  tlie  Cum- 

fathet  (AmHndmni,  1689'  Coniult  EugtoTind^mllc  ifaag!  ll 
Frana  frtuiunu,  vol.  Ui.  (new  edition.  IWI). 

CAPPBL,  LOOU  (ijSi-ifisS),  French  ProtesUnl  divine  and 
scholar,  a  Huguenot  whose  descent  is  traced  above,  wu 
bom  at  St  Elier,  near  Sedan,  in  1585.  He  studied  theology 
at  Sedan  and  Saumur;  and  Aiatuc  at  Oiford.  where  he  spent 
two  yean.     At  tbe  age  of  twenty-eigbt  he  accepted  the  chair  of 


Hebrew  at  Saumur.  and  twenty  yeara  afterwards  was  appfmited 

professor  of  theology.  Amongst  his  feflow  lecturers  were  Mosca 
Amynut  and  Joauf  de  la  Place.  As  a  Hebrew  acholar  be  nude 
>  ^scial  study  o(  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  teit,  which  kd 
him  to  the  cooduHDn  that  the  vowd  points  and  accents  are 
tiat  an  oiigiaal  part  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  woe  iaaerted 
by  tbe  Hastorete  Jews  of  Tiberias,  not  esjiier  than  the  jih 
century  a.d.,  and  that  the  primitive  Hebrew  cbarscten  ore  Ihoie 
now  known  as  the  Samaritan,  while  the  square  cbanctin  an 
Aisjnaic  and  were  substituted  for  the  mote  andeni  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity.  These  ronclusiooa  were  hotly  contested  t^ 
Johannea  Biutorf ,  being  in  con^ct  with  the  views  of  his  htbcr, 
Johannea  Buitorf  senior,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  E$u 
Levita  had  already  disputed  the  antiquity  of  the  vowd  pcintt 
and  that  ndther  Jerome  nor  the  Talmud  shows  any  acquaintance 
with  them.  His  second  important  work,  Critita  Saa^t  was 
distasteful  from  a  theological  point  td  view.     He  had  ownpteted 
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Ltend,  he  was  only  able  to  print  it  at  Paris  in  1650,  by  si 
of  a  son,  who  had  turned  Catholic  The  various  readings  in  th 
Old  Testament  test  and  the  d 
versiont  and  the  Massoretic  tc 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  ten.  as  commonly  bdd  by  Pin- 
teitants,  Kas  untenable.  This  amounted  10  >an  attack  on  tbe 
verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture.  Bitter,  bosrevcr,  as' was  the 
opposition  10  his  viesrs,  it  was  not  long  bdore  his  results  weK 
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phew  lame.  01^(1639-1731).  who.  aT  the  Sfe 
le  pfolenoi  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur.  but.  OD  the 
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of  Naniei.  fled  id 
1721.     See  KenDE-Haudr,  Ibaltncytlotaiit. 

CAPPEU/).  BIAHCA  (ij4S-ijg7),  grand  duchess  of  Tosony, 
was  the  daughter  of  Baiiolommeo  CappdJa,  »  member  at  one 
ol  Ilie  richest  and  noblest  Venetian  familia,  and  was  lamed  fot 
her  great  beauty.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  fell  in  love  witb 
Pielro  Bonaventuri,  a  young  Floreotine  deA  in  the  firm  d 
Salviati,  and  on  the  iSth  of  November  1563  escaped  with  him 
to  Florence,  where  they  woe  married  and  she  had  a  daughter 
named  Feliegtina.  The  Venetian  government  made  every  cflvt 
**'  '    '      Ld  brought  back,  but  the  grand  duke 
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at  last  her  beauty  attracted  Francesco,  the  grand  dnke'i  ! 
a  vicious  and  unprindpled  rake.  Although  already  married  ta 
the  virtuous  and  duuming  Aididuchess  Ciovanna  of  Austria, 
he  seduced  the  fair  Venetian  and  loaded  her  with  jewds,  money 
and  other  presents,  fiianca's  accommodating  husband  was  given 
court  employment,  and  consoled  himself  with  othet  ladies; 

of  some  amorous  intrigue,  though  possibly  Biancaaad  Fianci4co 
wereprivyto  the  deed.  On  thedealho(Cosimoini574FrU]CcacD 
succndcd  to  the  grand  ducby;  be  DOw  intlalled  Branca  in  a 
fine  palace  close  to  bis  own  and  outraged  hit  wife  by  Haunlist 
his  mistress  bdore  ber.  As  Ciovanna  had  borne  Frucoa 
no  sons.  Bianca  was  very  andous  to  preunl  him  with  an  her, 
for  otherwise  her  position  would  remain  very  insuure.  But 
although  she  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  eapedieno,  even  lo  thai  d 
trying  to  pass  oS  a  changeling  as  the  grand  duke's  child,  sbe  *ss 
not  succeasfuL  In  1578  Giovanna  died;  a  fev  days  lattf 
Francesco  secretly  married  Bianca.  and  on  the  10th  of  Jane. 
1579.  tbe  marriage  was  publidy  announced.  TIk  Veoetita 
government  now  put  aside  its  resentment  and  was  oAdsDy 
represented  at  the  magnificent  wedding  festivities  for  it  saw 
in  Bianca  C^ppello  an  Instrument  for  cementing  good  reiatioia 
with  Tuscany.  But  the  long  expected  hdr  failed  to  codm^ 
and  Bianca  realised  that  if  her  husband  were  to  die  befen  bet 
sbe  was  lost,  for  his  family,  espedally  his  brother  f^f^^wl 
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Fcnfinaod,  bated  her  bitteriy,  as  an  adventuress  and  interloper. 
Id  October  1587  both  the  grand  duke  and  his  wife  died  of  colic 
vitldn  a  couple  of  days  of  each  other.  At  the  time  poison  was 
Bspeded,  but  documentary  evidence  has  proved  the  suspicion 
to  be  onf  ouaded. 

See  S.  Romanixi,  Lewmi  di  storic  Veutta^  vol  iL  (Florence,  1875) ; 
C.  E  Sdtim,  Tngedie  Mediut  donusiickt  (Florence,  189m. 

a-.v.*) 

GAPPBBOHinBR,  CLAUDS  (1671-1744),  French  classical 
ichoUr,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  was  bom  at  Montdidier  on  the  ist  of 
May  1671.  He  studied  at  Amiens  and  Paris,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Qtnzch  of  Rome,  but  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  dsiwirsl 
^lulks.  He  dcdined  a  professoiship  in  the  university  of  B&le, 
tad  ins  afterwards  appointed  (1723)  to  the  Greek  chair  in  the 
CoDcge  de  France.  He  published  an  edition  of  (^uintilian  (1735) 
ind  left  behind  him  at  his  death  an  edition  of  the  ancient  Latin 
Bhetoridans,  which  was  published  in  1 756.  He  furnished  much 
matcxial  for  Robert  Estienne's  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae. 
His  nephew,  Jean  Capperonnier  (1716-1775),  his  successor 
in  ibe  chair  of  Greek  at  the  College  de  France,  was  also  a  distin- 
goisked  scholar,  and  published  valuable  editions  of  dsiwical 
authors— Caesar,  Anacreon,  Plautus,  Sophocles. 

CAFPOHI.  QIMO,  BiABQUXS  (1792-1876),  Italian  statesman 
and  histonan,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  Sq>tember  1792.    The 
Caiqnni  family  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Florentine  houses, 
aad  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1250;  it  acquired  great  wealth 
la  a  mercantile  seod  banking  firm,  and  many  of  its  members 
distiagnished  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  republic  and  the 
Mcdids  (see  Capponz,  Pieko),  and  bter  in  that  of  the  house  of 
Lnraine.    Gino  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Pier  Roberto 
Capponi,  a  noUeman  gready  attached  to  the  reigning  grand 
duie  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  III.    When  that  prince  was  deposed 
by  the  French  in  1799  the  Capponi  family  followed  him  into 
exile  at  \'ienna,  where  they  remained  unUl  he  exchanged  his 
ligbts  to  the  grand  duchy  for  a  German  principality  (1803). 
The  Capponi  then  returned  to  Florence,  and  in  x8i  i  Gino  married 
the  marchesina  Giulia  Riccardi.    Although  the  family  were 
voy  anti-French  Gino  was  chosen  with  other  notables  to  pay 
bomage  to  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  18x3.    On  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
Ferdinand  returned  to  Tuscany  (September  x8x4),but  the  restora- 
noa  proved  less  reactionary  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.    Young  Capponi  was  well  received  at  court;  but  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  lUe  of  a  mere  man  of  fashion,  he  devoted  hinueO 
U>  serious  study  and  foreign  traveL    After  sundry  journeys  in 
Italy  he  again  visited  Paris  in  x8i8,  and  then  went  to  En^nd. 
He  becune  deq>ly  interested  in  F.nglish  institutions,  and  care- 
fully studied  the  constitution,  the  dectoral  system,  university 
Bfc,  industrial  organisation,  &c    At  Edinburgh  he  met  Francis 
itSxty,  the  editor  of  the  EditUmrgk  Review,  and  conceived  a 
desire  to  found  a  sixnilar  review  in  Italy.    Besides  knowing 
Jeffrey  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  prominent  statesmen 
aad  men  of  letters,  including  Lord  John  Russell,  the  duke  of 
Bediocd,  Dug^d  Stewart,  Ugo  Foscolo,  &&    This  visit  had  a 
gnat  effect  in  forming  Us  diaracter,  and  while  it  made  him 
aa  ardent  An^<^hil,  he  realized  more  and  more  the  distressing 
coaditioos  of  his  own  country.    He  returned  to  Italy  in  1820, 
icd  on  reaching  Florence  be  set  to  work  to  found  a  review  on 
the  fines  of  the  Edinburgh,  which  shotdd  attract  the  best  literary 
tajent    This  he  achieved  with  the  help  of  the  Swiss  G.  P. 
VieusKQx,  and  the  result  was  the  Antologia,    He  contributed 
largely  to  its  odunms,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Archivio  Starico, 
aaother  of  Vieusaeuz's  ventum.    Capponi  began  to  take  a 
More  active  interest  in  politics,  and  entered  into  communication 
vitb  the  Liberals  of  all  parts  of  Italy.    He  had  discussed  the 
pQHibiEty  of  liberating  Italy  with  Prince  Charles  Albert  of 
StToy-Caxignano,  to  whom  he  had  introduced  the  Milanese 
R^^ohoiottist  Count  Confalonieri  (^.v.).    But  the  collapse  of  the 
^Bg  of  1821  and  the  imprisonment  of  Confalonieri  made 
Capponi  despair  of  adneving  anything,  by  revolution,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  economic  development  of  Tuscany  and 
to  study.    At  his  beautiful  villa  iaf  Vaxramista  he  collected 
Batcxials  for  a  history  of  the  Church;  his  work  was  interrupted 


by  family  troubles  and  by  increasing  blindness,  but  although 
by  1844  he  had  completely  lost  his  sight  he  continued  to  work  by 
means  of  amanuenses.  In  1847  he  again  plunged  into  politics 
and  discussed  plans  for  an  Italian  alliance  against  Austria. 
When  the  grand  duke  Leopold  II.  decided  in  1848  to  grant  his 
people  a  constitution,  Capponi  was  made  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  draw  it  up,  and  he  eventually  became  prime 
minister.  During  his  short  tenure  of  office  he  conducted  foreign 
affairs  with  great  skill,  and  made  every  effort  to  save  the  Italian 
situation  after  the  defeat  of  (diaries  Albert  on  the  Blindo.  In 
(X:tober  X848  he  resigned;  soon  afterwards  the  grand  duke 
fled,  anarchy  foUowed,  and  then  in  1849  he  returned,  but  with 
an  escort  of  Austrian  soldiery.  The  blind  statesman  thanked 
(jod  that  he  cotdd  not  see  the  hated  white  uniforms  in  Florence. 
He  returned  to  his  studies  and  conunenced  his  great  Storia 
delta  Re^ubblica  di  Fireme\  but  he  followed  political  affairs 
with  great  interest,  and  helped  to  convince  Lord  John  Russdl, 
who  stayed  with  him  in  1859,  of  the  hopelessness  of  tht  grand 
duke's  positioiL  On  Leopold's  second  flight  (27th  of  April 
1859)  a  Tuscan  assembly  was  summoned,  and  Capponi  elected 
member  of  it.  He  voted  for  the  grand  duke's  deposition  and 
for  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont.  King  Victor  Emmanud 
made  him  senator  in  x86o.  His  last  years  were  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  his  Florentine  history,  which  was  published  in 
X875  and  achieved  an  immediate  success.  This  was  Capponi's 
swan  song,  for  on  the  3rd  of  February  X876  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Ca[^x>ni  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Tuscan  landlord 
dass.  "  He  represents,"  wrote  his  biographer  Tabarrini, 
"  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities  of  a  generation,  now 
wholly  passed  away,  which  did  not  resign  itself  to  the  beatitudes 
of  181 5,  but  wished  to  raise  Italy  from  the  humble  state  to  which 
the  European  peace  of  that  year  had  condemned  her;  and  he 
succeeded  by  first  raisixig  the  character  of  the  Italians  in  the 
opinion  of  foreigners,  so  as  to  deserve  their  esteem  and  respect." 
He  knew  nearly  all  the  most  interesting  people  in  Italy,  besides 
many  distinguished  foreigners:  Giuseppe  Giusti,  the  poet, 
A.  Manzoni,  the  novelist,  Niccold  Tonunaseo,  Richard  Cobden, 
A.  von  Reumont,  the  historian,  were  among  those  whom  he 
entertained  at  his  palace  or  his  villas,  and  xnany  were  the  strug- 
gling students  and  revolutionists  to  whom  he  gave  assistance. 
As  a  historian  his  reputation  rests  on  his  Storia  ddla  Repuhblica 
di  Pirenze  (Florence,  1875);  it  was  the  first  comprehensive 
Italian  book  on  the  subject  based  on  documents  and  written 
in  a  modem  critical  spirit,  and  if  the  chapters  on  the  early 
history  of  the  city  are  now  obsolete  in  view  of  recent  discoveries, 
yet,  as  a  whole,  it  remains  a  standard  work.  Besides  his  history 
a  large  number  of  essays  and  pamphlets  have  been  published 
in  his  Scritti  Inediti. 

See  M.  Tabarrini,  Gino  Capponi  (Florence,  1879) ;  and  A.  von 
Reumont,  Gino  Capponi  (Gotha,  1880).  (L.  V.*) 

CAPPONI.  PIERO  (X447-X496),  Florentine  statesman  and 
warrior.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  a  business  career,  but 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  appreciating  his  ability,  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  various  courts,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
distinction.  On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  ( 149  2) ,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  weak  and  incapable  Piero,  Capponi  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  anti-Medicean  faction  which  two  years  later 
expelled  him  from  Florence.  Capponi  was  then  made  chief  of 
the  republic  and  conducted  public  affairs  with  great  skill,  notably 
in  the  difficult  negotiations  with  Charles  VIIL  of  France,  who 
had  invaded  Italy  in  1494  and  in  whose  camp  the  exiled  Medid 
had  taken  refuge.  In  November  Charles,  on  his  way  to  Naples, 
entered  Florence  with  his  army,  and  immediately  began  to 
behave  as  though  he  were  the  conqueror  of  the  dty,  because  he 
had  entered  it  lance  in  rest.  The  signory  was  anxious  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  him,  but  when  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Medid 
thdr  temper  changed  at  once,  and  the  dtizens  were  ordered 
to  arm  and  be  prepared  for  all  emergendes.  Tumults  broke 
out  between  French  soldiers  and  Florentine  dtizens,  barricades 
were  erected  and  stones  began  to  fly  from  the  windows.  This 
alarmed  Charles,  who  lowered  his  tone  and  said  nothing  more 
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about  conquered  cities  or  the  Medici.  The  Florentmes  were 
willing  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  in  settling  the 
amount  further  disagreements  arose.  Charles,  who  was  full  of 
the  >fedici's  promises,  made  exorbitant  demands,  and  finally 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  signory,  who  rejected  it. 
"  Then  we  shall  sound  our  trumpets,"  said  the  king,  to  which 
Capponi  replied  "  And  we  shall  toU  our  bells,"  and  tore  up  the 
ultimatum  in  the  king's  face.  Charles,  who  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  house-to-house  fighting,  was  forced  to  moderate  his  claims, 
and  concluded  a  more  equitable  treaty  with  the  republic.  On 
the  28th  of  November  he  departed,  and  Capponi  was  appointed 
to  reform  the  government  of  Florence.  But  being  more  at  home 
in  the  camp  than  in  the  council  chamber,  he  was  ^d  of  the 
opportunity  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  republic  against  th^ 
Pisan  rebds.  He  proved  a  most  capable  general,  but  whUe 
besieging  the  castle  of  Soian%,  he  was  killed  on  the  25th  of 
September  1496.  His  death  was  greatly  regretted,  for  the 
Florentines  xeco|^iized  in  him  their   ablest   statesman    and 

warrior.  , 

See  under  Savokarola,  Florbncb.  Mboici,  Charles  VIII.  The 
"  Viu  di  Piero  di  Gino  Capponi,"  by  V.  Acciatuoli  (published  in  the 
Arehhfio  Storico  Italiano,  series  i.  vol.  iv.  part  ^,  1853),  is  the  chief 
contemporary  authority;  see  also  P.  yMznr^toonarola,  vol.  i. 
(Florence,  1 887) .  and  Gino  Capponi,  ^lorta  delta  Repubblka  di  Firenae, 
Vol.  iL  (Flohnce.  1875).  (L.  V.*) 

CAPRAIA  (anc.  Capraria,  from  Lat  capra,  wfld-goat),  an 
island  of  Italy,  o£F  the  N.W.  coast  (the  highest  point  1466  ft. 
above  sea-level),  belonging  to  the  province  of  Genoa,  42  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Leghorn  by  sea.  Pop.  (1901)  547.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  is  partly  occupied  by  a  penal  agricultural  colony.  It  pro- 
duces wine,  and  b  a  centre  of  the  anchovy  fishery.  It  became 
Genoese  in  1527  and  was  strongly  fortified.  In  1796  it  was 
occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Nelson.  About  20  m.  to  the  north 
is  the  island  of  Gorgona  (highest  point  836  ft),  also  famous  for 
its  anchovies. 

CAPRBRA,  an  island  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  about 
X  m.  in  length.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  La  Madda- 
lena.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  connexion  with  Garibaldi, 
who  first  established  himsflf  there  in  1854,  and  died  there  on 
the  2nd  of  June  1882.  His  tomb  is  visited  on  this  anniversary  by 
Italians  from  all  parts.  Roman  remains,  including  a  bust  of 
Maximian,  have  been  found  upon  the  island. 

CAPRI  (anc.  Capreae),  an  island  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  of  which  it  commands  a  fine' view;  it  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  Naples,  and  is  distant  about  20  m.  S.  of  the  town  of 
Naples.  Pop.  (1901)  of  the commtmeof  Capri,  3890,  of  Anacapri, 
2316.  It  divides  the  exits  from  the  bay  into  two,  the  Bocca 
Grande,  about  x6  m.  wide,  between  Capri  and  Ischia,  and  the 
Bocca  Piccola,  3  m.  wide  between  Capri  and  the  extreme  south- 
west point  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento.  It  is  4  m.  in  length  and 
the  greatest  width  is  i(  m,,  the  total  area  being  5)  sq.  m.  The 
highest  point  is  the  Monte  Solaro  (1920  ft.)  on  the  west,  while  at 
the  east  end  the  cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of  900  ft.  sheer  from  the 
sea.  The  only  safe  landing-place  is  on  the  horth  side.  There  are 
two  small  towns,  Capiri  (450  ft.)  and  Anacapri  (980  ft.),  which 
until  the  construction  of  a  carriage  road  in  1874  were  connected 
only  by  a  flight  of  784  steps  (the  substructures  of  which  at  legist 
are  ancient).  The  island  lacks  water,  and  is  dusty  during 
drought,  but  is  fertile,  producing  fruit,  wine  and  olive  oil;  the 
indigenous  flora  comprises  800  species.  The  fishing  industry 
also  is-  important  But  the  prosperity  of  the  island  depends 
mainly  upon  foreign  visitors  (some  30,000  annually),  who  are 
attracted  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  scenery  (that  of  the 
coast  being  especially  fine),  the  views  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  purity  of  the  air.  The  famous  Blue  Grotto,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  many  caves  in  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
island,  was  known  in  Roman  times,  but  lost  until  1826,  when  it 
was  rediscovered.  Another  beautiful  grotto  has  green  instead  of 
blue  refractions;  the  effect  in  both  cases  is  due  to  the  light 
entering  by  a  small  entrance. 

The  high  land  in  the  west  of  the  island  and  the  somewhat  less 
elevated  region  in  the  cast  arc  formed  of  Upper  Tithonian  and 
Lower  Cretaceous  limestones,  the  latter  containing  Rudistes. 


The  intervening  depression,  which  seems  to  be  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  fatdt,  is  filled  to  a  large  extent  by  sandst<mes  and  marls 
of  Eocene  age.  A  superficial  layer  of  recent  vokanic  tufis 
occurs  in  sev^nl  parts  of  the  island.  The  Blue  Grotto  is  in  the 
Tithonian  limestones;  it  shows  indications  of  recent  changes  of 
levd. ' 

The  earliest  mythical  mhabttants  (though  some  have  localized 
the  Sirens  here)  are  the  Teleboi  from  Acaraania  under  their  king 
Telon.  NeoliUiic  remains  were  found  in  1882  in  the  Gxotta  delle 
Felci,  a  cave  on  the  south  coast  In  historical  times  we  find  the 
island  occupied  by  Greeks.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Neapolis,  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  took 
it  in  exchange  for  Aenaria  (Ischia)  and  often  resided  there. 
Tiberius,  who  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Capri,  built  no 
fewer  than  twelve  villas  there;  to  these  the  great  majority  of  the 
numerous  and  conuderable  ancient  remains  on  the  island  bdoog 
All  these  villas  can  be  identified  with  more  or  leas  certainty,  the 
best  preserved  being  those  on  the  east  extremity,  consisting  of 
a  large  number  of  vaulted  substructures  and  the  foundatioiu 
perhaps  of  a  pharos  (lighthouse) .  One  was  known  as  VtUa  Jo^is, 
and  the  other  eleven  were  probably  named  after  other  deities. 
The  existence  of  numerous  andent  dstems  shows  that  in  Roman 
as  in  modem  times  rain-water  was  brgely  used  ioi  lack  of  q^ringL 
After  Tiberius's  death  the  island  seems  to  have  been  little 
visited  by  the  emperors,  and  we  hear  of  it  only  as  a  place  o< 
banishment  for  the  wife  and  sister  of  Commodus.  The  island, 
having  been  at  first  the  property  of  Neapolis,  and  later  of  the 
emperors,  never  had  upon  it  any  community  with  civic  rij^ts 
Even  in  imperial  times  Greek  was  largely  spoken  there,  for  about 
as  many  Gredc  as  Latin  inscriptions  have  been  found.  The 
medieval  town  was  on  the  north  side  at  the  diief  landing-place 
(Marina  Grande),  and  to  it  belonged  the  church  of  S.  Costanzo,  an 
early  Christian  building.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  15th  centiny 
on  account  of  the  inroads  of  pirates,  and  the  inhabitant  took 
refuge  higher  up  at  the  two  towns  of  Capri  and  Anacapri. 

In  x8o6  the  island  was  taken  by  the  En^Ush  fleet  under  Sr 
Sidney  Smith,  and  strongly  fortified,  but  in  1808  it  was  retakes 
by  the  French  under  Lamarque.  In  1813  it  was  restored  to 
Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sidlies. 

See  J.  Beloch.  Campanien  (Breslau,  1890).  278  aeo.;  G.  Feda. 
Rapj>orto  suUo  stato  d*i  ruderi  Aupislo-Tiberiani — MS.   inedito. 

SuDiicato  dal  Dott.  Ignazio  Cerio  (Naples.  1894):  F.  Fuirhbeia. 
'ibliogr^ia  dell'  Isola  di  Capri  e  delta  prcvincia  SifrretUina  (Naples, 
1899);  C.  Weichhardt,  Das  Schloss  des  Tiberius  mnd  amdere  Remer- 
bauten  avS  Capri  (Leipzig,  1900).  (T-  A&) 

CAPRICCIO,  or  Caprice  (Ital.  for  a  sudden  motion  or  fancy), 
a  musical  term  for  a  lively  composition  of  an  original  and  fan- 
tastic nature,  not  following  a  set  musical  form,  althougli 
the  first  known,  written  for  the  harpsichord,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  fugue.  The  word  is  also  used  for  pieces  of  a 
fanciful  type,  in  the  nature  of  transcriptions  and  variations. 

CAPR1C0RNU8  C  The  Goat  "),  in  astronomy,  the  tenth 
sign  of  the  zodiac  {q.v.)^  represented  by  the  symbol  ^^  intended 
to  denote  the  crooked  horns  of  this  animal.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Lat.  caper ^  a  goat,  and  cornu^  a  horn.  It  is  also  a  constdk- 
tion  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th 
century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  cent\iry  B.C.) ;  Ptolemy  and  T^xho 
Brahe  catalogued  28  stars,  Hevelius  gave  29.  It  was  represented 
by  the  ancients  as  a  creature  having  the  forepart  a  goat,  and  the 
hindpart  a  fish,  or  sometimes  simply  as  a  goat  An  interesting 
member  of  this  constellation  is  a-Capricomi,  a  pair  of  stars  of  srd 
and  4th  magnitudes,  each  of  which  has  a  companion  of  the  9th 
magnitude. 

CAPRIFOUACBAE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  sjrmpetalotis  or  higher  division  of  Dicotyledons,  that  namely 
which  is  charact«ized  by  having  the  petals  of  the  flower  united. 
The  plants  are  mainly  shrubs  and  trees;  British  representatives 
are  Sambucus  (elder) ,  Viburnum  (guelder-rose  and  wayfaring  tree), 
Lonicera  (honeysuckle)  (see  fig.);  Adoxa  (nnoschatel),  a  smaD 
herb  with  a  creeping  stem  and  small  ydlowisb-green  Bowers,  n 
occasionally  found  on  damp  hedge-banks;  Limsueaf  a  skndrr 
creeping  evergreen  with  a  thread-like  stem  and  pink  bcU-shiped 
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flower,  a  narthera  plant,  occurs  in  fir-forests  and  plantations  in 
the  DOftb  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  leaves  ate  opposite, 
smpfe  IS  in  honeysuckle,  or  compound  as  in  elder;  they  have 
Dsoally  no  stipules.    The  flowers  are  regular  as  in  Vibtimum 


Vk/mtxim  shoot  of  Lomictra  CaprifMiimt  slightly  reduced,     i ,  Fruit 
stightry  reduced;  2,  horisontaf  plan  of  arrangement  of  flower. 

and  Samhmau,  more  rarely  two-lipped  as  in  Lonicera;  the  sepals 
aixi  petals  are  usually  five  in  number  and  placed  above  the  ovary, 
the  dve  g*«m»tK  are  attached  to  the  corolla-tube,  there  are  three 
to  five  caipds,  and  the  fruit  is  a  berry  as  in  honeysuckle  or 
soovberry  (Sympkoricarpus)^  or  a  stone  fruit,  with  several, 
anally  three,  stones,  as  in  Sambucus. 

In  Samkuaa  and  Viburnum  the  small  white  flowers  are 
oasaed  in  heads;  honey  is  secreted  at  the  base  of  the  styles 
ind,  the  lube  of  the  flower  being  very  short,  is  exposed  to  the 
visits  of  ffies  and  insects  with  short  probosces.  The  flowers  of 
Inkaa,  which  have  a  long  tube,  open  in  the  evening,  when  th^ 
are  sweet-scented  and  are  visited  by  hawk-moths.  Tlie  order 
conuios  abont  2y>  spedes,  chiefly  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
a»e  and  the  mountains  of  the  tropics.  Several  genera  afford 
oRumcntal  plants;  such  are  Lonicera^  erect  shrubs  or  twiners 
«Ith  long-tubed  white,  yeUow  or  red  flowers;  SympkoricarpuSt 
s  North  American  shrub,  with  small  whitish  pendulous  flowers 
uid  white  berries;  DurriUc  (also  known  as  Weigdia),  and 
yibnmmwit  including  V.  OptduSt  guelder  rose,  in  the  cultivated 
fonas  of  which  the  corolla  has  become  enlarged  at  the  expense 
cf  the  essential  organs  and  the  flowers  are  neuter. 

CAPRiyi  DB  CAPRERA  DB  HONTBCUCOOU,  QBORO  LEO 
VOI,  Cocirr  ( 1 831-1899),  German  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
^  on  the  94th  of  February  1831  at  Chariot  tenburg.  The 
hottly  springs  from  Camiola,  and  the  name  was  originally 
*nttm  Kopriva;  in  the  x8th  century  one  branch  settled  in 
^Vrnigerode,  and  several  members  entered  the  Prussian  service; 
'^^  iiiher  of  tiie  chancellor  held  a  high  judicial  post,  and  was 
cade  a  life  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords.  Caprivi 
*at  educated  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  army  in  1849;  he  took 
pat  in  the  campaign  of  1866,  being  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
»t  army.  In  1 870  he  served  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  loth  army 
c^rpa.  which  formed  part  of  the  2nd  army,  and  took  part  in  the 
^tles  before  Metz  as  well  as  in  those  round  Orleans,  in  which 
^  ^hly  distinguished  himself.  One  of  the  most  delicate 
^tcgical  problems  of  the  whole  war  was  the  question  of 
*Wtlier  tochange  the  direction  of  the  loth  corpson  the  morning  of 
<^  i6th  of  August  before  Vionville,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 


actual  manceuvres  of  the  corps  on  that  day,  Caprivi,  as  repre- 
sentative of,  and  counsellor  to,  his  chief,  General  v.  Voigts- 
Rhetz,  took  a  leading  part.  At  the  battle  of  Beaune-la-RoIande, 
the  turning-point  of  the  Orleans  campaign,  the  loth  corps  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  After  the  peace  he  held  several 
important  military  offices,  and  in  1883  was  made  chief  of  the 
admiralty,  in  which  post  he  had  to  command  the  fleet  and  to 
organize  and  represent  the  department  in  the  Reichstag.  He 
resigned  in  x888,  when  the  command  was  separated  from  the 
representation  in  parliament,  and  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  xoth  army  corps.  Bismarck  had  already  referred  to  him  as 
a  possible  successor  to  himself,  for  Caprivi  had  shown  great 
administrative  ability,  and  was  imconnected  with  any  political 
party;  and  in  March  1890  he  was  appointed  chancellor,  Prussian 
minister  president  and  foreign  minister.  He  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  public,  and  the  choice  caused  some  surprise,  but  it  was 
fully  Justified.  The  chief  events  of  his  administration,  which 
lasted  for  four  years,  are  narrated  elsewhere,  in  the  article  on 
Germany.  He  showed  great  ability  in  quickly  mastering  the 
business,  with  which  he  was  hitherto  quite  unacquainted,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged;  his  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  were 
admirably  clear,  dignified  and  to  the  point.  His  first  achieve- 
ment was  the  conclusion  in  July  1890  of  a  general  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two 
countries  in  Africa.  Bismarck  had  supported  the  colonial 
parties  in  Germany  in  pretensions  to  which  it  was  impossible 
for  Great  Britain  to  give  her  consent,  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  powers  were  in  consequence  somewhat  strained.  Caprivi 
adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating 
terms  with  Lord  Salisbury  which  gave  to  Germany  all  she  could 
reasonably  expect.  But  the  abandonment  of  an  aggressive 
policy  in  East  Africa  and  in  Nigeria,  and  in  the  withdrawal  of 
German  claims  to  Zanzibar  (in  exchange  for  Heligoland)  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  colonial  parties,  who  bitteriy  attacked  the 
new  chancellor.  Caprivi  had,  however,  by  making  the  frontiers 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa  meet,  "  cut " 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  connexion  of  the  British,  an  achievement 
which  caysed  much  dismay  in  British  colonial  circles,  regular 
treaties  having  been  obtained  from  native  chiefs  over  large 
areas  which  the  chancellor  secured  for  Germany.  In  Nigeria 
also  Caprivi  by  the  1890  agreement,  and  by  another  concluded 
in  1893,  made  an  excellent  bargain  for  his  country,  while  in 
South-West  Africa  he  obtained  a  long  but  narrow  extension 
eastward  to  the  Zambed  of  the  German  protectorate  (this  strip 
of  territory  being  known  as  "  Caprivi's  Finger  ") .  In  his  African 
policy  the  chancellor  proved  far-sighted,  and  gained  for  the  new 
protectorates  a  period  for  internal  development  and  consolida- 
tion. The  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890  was  followed  by 
commercial  treaties  with  Austria,  Rumania,  &c.;  by  concluding 
them  he  earned  the  express  commendation  of  the  emperor  and 
the  title  of  count,  but  he  was  from  this  time  relentlessly  attacked 
by  the  Agrarians,  who  made  it  a  ground  for  their  distrust  that 
he  ^as  not  himself  a  landed  proprietor;  and  from  this  time  he 
had  to  depend  much  on  the  support  of  the  Liberals  and  other 
parties  who  had  been  formerly  in  opposition.  The  reorganization 
of  the  army  caused  a  parliamentary  crisis,  but  he  carried  it 
through  successfully,  only,  however,  to  earn  the  enmity  of  the 
more  old-fashioned  soldiers,  who  would  not  forgive  him  for 
shortening  the  period  of  service.  His  position  was  seriously 
compromised  by  the  failure  in  1892  to  carry  an  education  bill 
which  he  had  defended  by  saying  that  the  question  at  issue  was 
Christianity  or  Atheism,  and  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Prussian  ministry,  which  was  then  given  to  Count  Eulenburg. 
In  1894,  a  difference  arose  between  Eulenburg  and  Caprivi 
concerning  the  biU  for  an  amendment  of  the  criminal  code  (the 
UmUun  Vorlage)y.  and  in  October  the  emperor  dismissed  both. 
Caprivi*s  fall  was  probably  the  work  of  the  Agrarians,  but  it  was 
also  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  he  showed  very  high  ability  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  country,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
secure  his  personal  position  by  forming  a  party  either  in  parlia- 
ment or  at  court.  He  interpreted  his  position  rather  as  a  soldier; 
he  did  his  duty,  but  did  not  think  of  defending  himself.    He 
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:o  Ihe  Dtba  evcnu  oi  tds  adnunislntli  . 
CiprEvi  wu  [rally  the  luthoi  d  ilic  policy  he  curied  out.  ind  10 
what  extent  bewas  obeying  the  ocden  ot  the  emperor.  With  ■ 
loyally  which  cuDot  be  too  highly  pnused,  be  aJwiyi  refiucd, 
even  after  hit  abrupt  jiamiml,  to  jiutily  hjmiclt,  aod  be  could 
not  be  penuaded  even  to  write  memoiis  for  latei  publicatioo. 
Tbe  lait  yean  of  hit  life  were  ipent  in  absJute  retirement,  for 
be  could  Dol  letuin  even  la  tbe  military  duliei  wbich  he  had 
left  with  great  reluclsnce  at  the  orden  oi  the  empeni.  He  died 
UDDi^nied  OD  thefitbof  Febnuuy  1899,  at  tbe  ace  of  nxty-dght. 

Sh  R,  Amdl,  Dit  JtiJflr  ia  Cisfn  •.  Cafriti  [Btrlin.  i8u).  with 
■  biugnphy.  (J.  vTiit.) 

CAPRONHIBR,  JBAH  BAPTISTS  (1814-iSgi),  Belgiui 
ataioed-glaa  painter,  was  boin  in  BnUKli  in  1S14,  and  died 
there  in  1S91.  He  bad  mucb  to  do  with  the  modem  revival  ol 
gtasi-pdniing,  and  Gist  mwle  bii  reputation  by  his  iludy  of 
the  old  methodi  of  workmanship,  and  bis  clever  leslotations  of 
old  eiamples,  and  copiet  made  for  tbe  Biuisels  atchaeologfcal 
IPUMUD1.  He  oiTied  out  windows  lor  various  cburcbci  in 
Bniuel),  Bluets,  Amsterdam  and  etiewberc,  and  his  worit  wns 
commissioned  also  for  France,  Italy  and  England.  At  the 
Fatii  Exhibition  of  1855  be  won  the  only  medal  given  lor  gUis- 
painling. 

CAPSICUM,  a  genus  of  pUnts,  tbe  ttuits  ol  which  are  used 
as  peppers  (see  Ovehne  Peppei  for  botany,  &c.)-  As 
UHd  in  medicine,  Ibe  ripe  fruit  of  tbe  cafiicum  mtMimi  (or 
friUataiti),  containing  the  active  principle  capsaicin  (cap- 
laculin],  fint  isolated  by  Tbieih  In  1876.  has  remarkable 
phyiiok^cal  properties.  Applied  locally  to  tbe  akin  or  mucous 
membrane,  it  causes  redness  and  later  vesication.  Internally  in 
small  doses  It  sEimulstes  gaslHc  secretioos  and  causes  dilatation 
of  the  vessels;  but  if  used  InleraaUy  in  eicess  for  a  bng  period  tl 
will  cause  subacute  gailrilit.  In  tingt  doses  in  excess  it  causes 
renal  injiaiion  and  inflammalion  uid  strangury.  The  adminis- 
tnlion  ol  capsicum  is  valuable  in  atony  of  the  atonucb  due  to 
chronic  alcoholism,  its  hot  ■liraulalini  effect  not  only  increasing 
the  appetite  but  to  a  certain  degree  talisfying  the  craving  [or 
alcohol. ,  It  is  also  useful  in  tbe  flatulency  of  the  aged,  where  it 
ptevenii  Ibe  development  of  gas,  and  has  a  mailied  eBect  on 
anoraia.  It  has  been  used  in  functional  torpidity  of  tbe  kidney. 
EitemaUy  capsicum  plaster  placed  over  the  aSected  muscle*  ii 
useful  in  theumaliani  and  lumbago.  Copdcum  wool,  known  as 
calorific  wool,  made  by  lUssolving  the  deoredn  of  capsicnm  in 
etber  and  pouring  it  on  (0  absotboit  cotton-wool,  ia  useful  in 
rheumatic  aflecliona. 

CAPSTAH  (alto  spell  In  other  forms,  01  as  "  capitock  "  and 
"  cable  stock,"  connected  witfa  tbe  O,  Fr.  cafalaii  or  cakiUK, 
Inn  Lat.  lafiilrum,  a  halter,  mperi;  to  take  bold  of;  the 
conjecture  tbat  it  come  from  the  Span,  utrs,  goat,  and  eiUfi/a. 
BtandiDg.'is  untenable),  an  appliance  used  nn  board  ship  and  on 
dock  walls,  tor  beaving-in  or  veering  cables  and  hawsers,  whether 
of  iron,  steel  or  bemp.  It  dlfleis  from  a  windlass,  which  is  used 
lor  the  same  purposes,  in  having  the  axis  on  which  the  rope  is 
wound  vertical  instead  of  faorizonEal.  Tlie  word  seems  to  have 
come  into  English  [ulh  century)  from  French  or  Spanish  ship- 
comparatively  simple  chaiacler,  made  of  wood  with  an  iron 
qiindle  and  norked  by  manual  labour  with  wooden  capstan  bars. 
As  heavier  cablet  were  supplied  to  ships,  difficulty  was  found, 
when  tiding  at  anchor,  in  holding,  checking  and  veering  cable. 
A  cable-bolder  (W.  H.  Hai£cld's]  was  tested  in  H.M.S.  "  New- 
castle "  (wooden  frigate)  in  i8;o  and  proved  effective;  Its  first 
development  in  1876  was  the  appliouion  In  the  form  ol  a 
windlass  secured  to  the  deck,  driven  by  a  racssengcr  chain  from 
the  capstan,  fitted  in  H.M.S.  "  Inflexible  "  (fig.  i). 

The  capstans  and  engine  are  shown  at  A,A,A,  and  the  windlass 
B  is  driven  by  ntCBenget  dialns  C.  C.  The  four  cables  (dolled 
line  D,  D)  lead  to  iheir  respective  cable-holders,  filled  with  a 
brake,  and  by  ihcK  means  each  cable-holder  can  be  connected 
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m  by  the  followers  o 
cr.  in  regard  either  ti 


divided  into  two  parts,  i 

Forked  Independently 
the    starboard,    am 


in  both  ships,  arranged  to  take 
'''       of  the  cables,  could  be  nu.  1. 

d  by  hand  or  steam'.  In 
the  "  Collingwood's "  windlass  die  cables  ranaioed  on  their 
'  ilders,  and  could  be  hove-ln  or  veered  without  being  touched. 
Napier's  pstent  windlass  for  mDchaot  ships  (ipofi)  resembki 
1  appliance  filled  in  the  earlier  second-daas  ouisn  of  the 
British  navy  (1890  to  1900),  Two  able  wheels  ot  coble-boldcn 
are  mouni^  loose  on  a  horiionlal  axle,  one  on  each  side  ol  a 
>tni  wheel  which  is  tightly  keyed  on  the  middle  pan  of  the  ailt. 
vertical  steam  engine  with  two  cylinders,  placed  one  on  mh 
side  of  the  framing,  drives  a  secwid  borixontol  axle  wbidi  ii 
comiecled  by  a  set  of  bevel  gears  to  on  upright  wona  shsfi, 
which  works  the  worm  wheel.  This  worm  wheel  can  be  cto- 
necled  by  means  of  sliding  bolts  to  one  or  both  ol  the  catJe 
rheels,  enabling  one  or  both  cables  10  be  hove-in  01  veered 
s  necessary,  A  brake,  of  Napier's  sdf-bolding  differential 
ype,  is  filled  lo  each  cable  wheel,  and  Is  conunlled  by  hisd 
rheels  on  the  aft  side  of  tbe  windlass.  For  mtiung  pur 
poses,  waiping  drums  are  fitted  (made  potuble  if  rc<|oiiTil}. 
A  third  ccnlnl  capatan,  fitted  fnrward  ct  tbe  wiadlas,  is  cdb- 
nected  to  the  upright  worm  shaft  by  a  b«iaintal  abaft  ud 
bevel  wheels.  It  con  also  be  wo^ed  by  inanual  labour  with 
capstan  ban.  Fig,  3  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  copaiam 
m  tbe  forecaslleofa  battleship,  fitted  by  Nspierl 


bodied  capstans  have~beeo  superseded  by  low  drum -beaded  oua. 
vhicb  tbe  guns  may  be  fired.  The  three  capstans  or  coUe- 
holders  of  cast  steel,  capable  ot  taking  i|l  in.  cables,  ar«  fitltd 
on  vertical  spindles,  which  pass  down  tbrouj^  the  main  and 
armoured  decks  10  tbe  pUtiotm  one,  where  tbe  steara  engioe  and 
placed.  The  gearing  consists  of 
rranged  that  tbe  three  capstans  can  1 
m  conjunction,  when  heaving-in  or  veeriitg.  aikd  the  brakes  (<< 
the  type  previously  mentioned)  are  controlled  by  a  poiliblc 
hand  wheel  fitted  on  the  alt  side  of  each,  Tbe  cable-boldm 
can  be  used  for  riding  at  anchor  (see  Casi^e).  The  middle  lint 
capstan  E  is  keyed  to  vertical  spindles  and  can  be  coupled  up  to 
the  capstan  engine,  by  clutch  and  drop  bolts  in  (be  capsil3 
engine  room;  it  is  fitted  with  a  cable-bolder,  to  take  either  tbe 
port  or  starboard  cables,  and  In  addition  Is  provided  with  ' 
portable  whelps,  enabling  it  to  be  used  for  warping.  It  con  sLsa 
be  worked  by  manual  labour  with  capstan  bars,  a  dnim.bead  E", 
filled  on  the  tpindle  on  the  main  deck,  enaUing  odditioBil 
capstan  bars  to  be  used  11  required. 
To  avoid  carrying  ileam  i^pesafl,  the  after  capMan  b  voiked 
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Fig.  3,— Napier  Brothers 
capstan. 


bjr  an  dectric  motor  which  is  kept  below  the  water-line.  Napier 
Brothers'  capstan  (fig.  3)  is  for  warping  purposes,  for  working  the 
ften  anchor  with  wire  hawser  and  for  coaling.  It  is  placed  on  the 
upper  deck,  and  is  fitted  with  a  drum-head  for  capstan  bars,  with 
pa«is  and  pawl  rim  on  the  deck  plate,  the  pawls  A  being  lifted  and 
pLced  on  their  rests  B  when  working  with  the  motor.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  capstan,  together  with  its  drum-head,  is  portable, 
briag  fixed  to  the  centre  boss  with  keys  and  gun-metal  screws. 
Tbc  centre  boss  is  keyed  to  the  spindle,  which  passes  through  the 
deck  and  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  coupling  for  connecting  to 
tke  worm  wheel  gear.  For  working  by  motor,  the  additional 
secnrity  of  two  drop  bolts  is  provided.  The  gearing  consists 
o(  a  single  worm  and  worm  wheel,  working  in  an  oil-bath,  the 
vorm  shaft  being  coupled  direct  to  the  motor  spindle.  The 
motor  is  of  the  semi-enclosed  type,  the  working  and  live  parts 
bdaf  protected  by  a  perforated  metallic  covering;  it  is  worked 
off  a  loo-voIt  circuit,  at  a  speed  under  full  load  conditions  of  300 
revolutions  per  minute.    The  motor  is  of  a  4-pole  type  and 

compound  wound,  the  shunt 
winding  limiting  the  aipttd  on 
light  load  to  not  more  than 
1000  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  frictional  break  is  provided, 
pulled  off  by  means  of  a  shunt- 
excited  magnet.  The  controller 
is  of  the  reversing  drum  type, 
with  not  less  than  four  steps 
in  cither  direction,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  magnetic  blow-out.  The 
control  is  effected  by  a  remov- 
able hand  wheel  on  a  portable 
pedestal,  fitted  on  top  with  a 
circtilar  dial  plate  and  indi- 
cating pointer;  the  hand  wheel 
reverses  the  current  as  well  as 
gndnates  the  speed  m  either  direction.  All  capstans  of  the 
British  navy,  after  being  fitted  on  board  ship,  are  tested  for 
filling  power  and  speed;  with  foremost  (steam)  capstans,  the 
steam  being  at  150  ft  pressure,  the  anchor  is  usually  let  go  in 
16  to  25  fathoms  water,  and  the  speed  ascertained  by  observing 
the  time  taken  to  heave-in  not  less  than  a  length  of  cable,  75  ft.; 
the  length  must  be  hovc-in  in  three  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
95  ft.  per  minute.  With  the  after  capstan  (motor)  of  first-class 
battleships  and  cniisexs,  a  weight  is  used  instead  of  an  anchor, 
the  test  being  to  lift  9  tons  at  the  rate  of  35  ft.  per  minute. 
Capstans  on  dock  walls  in  British  government  dockyards  are 
wuOy  driven  by  hydraulic  or  air  pressure,  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  small  engines  underneath  the  capstans.      Q*  W.  D.) 

CAPfUU  (from  the  Lat.  capiuia,  a  small  box),  a  term  in 
botany  for  a  dry  seed  vessel,  as  in  the  poppy,  iris,  foxglove,  &c., 
containing  one  or  more  cells.  When  ripe  the  capsule  opens  and 
icattcn  the  seed  (see  Botany).  The  word  is  used  also  for  a 
smaQ  gelatinous  case  enclosing  a  dose  of  medicine,  and  for  a 
metal  cap  or  cover  on  bottles  and  jars.  In  anatomy  the  term 
ii  used  to  denote  a  cover  or  envelope  partly  or  wholly  surrounding 
a  structure.  Every  diarthrodial  joint  possesses  a  fibrous  or 
licaaentOQS  capsule,  libed  with  synovial  membrane,  attached 
to  the  adjacent  ends  of  the  articulating  bones.  The  term  is 
psiticularly  applied  to  the  sac  which  encloses  the  crystalline 
ins  of  the  eye;  to  Gllsson's  capsule,  a  thin  areoUr  coat  of  fibrous 
time  lying  inside  the  tunica  serosa  of  the  liver;  to  the  glomerular 
capsules  in  the  kidney  substance;  to  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
tvo  small  flattened  organs  in  the  epigastric  region;  and  to  the 
iatenial  and  external  capsules  of  the  brain  (see  Bxain,  fig.  14 
lad  explanation). 

tkrtUM  (derived  from  Lat  caput,  head,  through  the  Low 
Ut  eapUamms),  a  chief  or  leader,  in  various  connexions,  but 
pvticnlarly  a  grade  officer  in  the  army  or  navy. 

At  sea  the  name  of  captain  is  given  to  all  who  command  ships 
*bcthcr  they  belong  to  the  military  navy  of  their  country  or 
*0t,  or  whether  they  hold  the  substantive  rank  or  not.  Thus  a 
Bcvtcnaat  when  in  command  of  a  vessel  is  addressed  as  captain. 


In  France  a  naval  lieutenant  is  addressed  as  mon  cafUaine, 
because  he  has  that  comparative  rank  in  the  army.  Hie  master 
of  a  merchant  ship  is  known  as  her  captain.  But  the  name  is 
also  uscfd  in  the  strict  sense  of  foreman,  or  head  man,  to  describe 
many  of  the  minor  or  "  petty  "  officers  of  a  British  or  American 
man-of-war — the  captain  of  a  top,  of  the  forecastle,  or  of  a  guiL 
The  title  **  post  captain  "  in  the  British  navy  means  simply 
fuU  captain,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  French  capitaiue  de 
vaisseau.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  captains  appointed 
to  a  ship  of  twenty  gtins  and  upwards  were  included  in,  or 
"  posted  *'  on,  the  permanent  list  of  captains  from  among  whom 
the  admirals  were  chosen.  The  captain  of  the  fleet  is  an  officer 
who  acts  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  an  admiral  commanding  a  large 
force.  The  position  is  equivalent  to  flag  rank,  but  is  held  by 
a  captain.  Staff  captain  is  the  highest  grade  of  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  navigation  of  a  ship  or  fleet. 

The  military  rank  of  captain  (Fr.  capUawe,  Ger.  Hauplmann, 
or  in  the  cavalry,  RiUmeisler),  which  was  formerly  the  title  of  an 
officer  of  high  ^nk  corre^)onding  to  the  modem  general  officer 
or  colonel,  has  with  the  gradual  subdivision  and  articulation 
of  armies,  come  to  be  applied  to  the  commanders  of  companies 
or  squadrons,  and  in  general  to  officers  of  the  grade  equivalent 
to  this  command  (see  OnrxcEss). 

The  title  of  "  captain-general "  was  formerly  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  military  commander-in-chief,  and  is  still 
similarly  used  in  Spain.  In  the  Spanish  army  there  are  eight 
captains-general,  each  of  whom  has  conunand  of  a  "  region  " 
corresponding  to  an  army  corps  district.  The  same  title  was 
formerly  given  to  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  colonial  provinces 
in  the  New  World.  The  official  title  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
is  "  captain-general  and  govemor-in-chief." 

GAPTAL  (Ut.  capUalis,  "  first,"  "  chief  **),  a  medieval  feudal 
title  in  Cascony.  According  to  Du  CtLagfi  the  designation  captal 
(capitai,  captaUf  capiiau)  was  applied  loosely  to  the  more  illus- 
trious nobles  of  Aquitaine,  counts,  viscounts,  &c.,  probably 
as  capUalcs  dominie  "  principal  lords,"  though  he  quotes  more 
fanciful  explanations.  As  an  actual  title  the  word  was  used 
only  by  the  lords  of  Trene,  Puychagut,  Epemon  and  Buch. 
It  is  best  known  in  coimexion  with  the  famous  soldier,  Jean  de 
Grailly,  captal  of  Bush  (d.  1376),  the  "  captal  de  Buch"  par 
excellence,  immortalized  by  Froissart  as  the  confidant  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  champion  of  the  English  cause  against 
France.  His  active  part  in  the  war  began  in  1364,  when  he 
ravaged  the  country  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  but  was  beaten 
by  Bertrand  du  Guesdin  at  Cocherel  and  taken  prisoner.  Re- 
leased next  year,  he  received  the  seigniory  of  Nemours  and  took 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  but  soon  resigned 
his  new  fief  and  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  English  king. 
In  1367  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Navarette,  in  which  Du 
Guesdin  wfts  taken  prisoner^  the  captal  being  entrusted  with  his 
safe-keeping.  In  1371  Jean  de  Grailly  was  appointed  constable 
of  Aquitaine,  but  was  taken  prisoner  next  year  and  interned  in 
the  Temple  at  Paris  where,  resisting  all  the  tempting  offers  of 
the  French  king,  he  remained  till  his  death  five  years  later. 

CAPTION  (Lat.  captio,  a  taking  or  catching),  &  term  still 
used  in  law,  especially  Scots,  for  arrest  or  apprehension.  From 
the  obsolete  sense  of  a  catching  at  any  possible  plea  or  objection 
comes  the  adjective  **  captious,"  i.e.  sophbtical  or  fault-finding. 
The  term  also  has  an  old  legal  use,  to  signify  the  part  of  an 
indictment,  &c.,  which  shows  where,  when  and  by  what  authority 
it  is  taken,  found  or  executed;  so  its  opening  or  heading.  From 
this  is  derived  the  modem  sense  of  the  heading  of  an  artide  in 
a  book  or  newspaper. 

CAPTIVE  (from  Lat.  capere,  to  take),  one  who  is  captured  in 
warfare.  As  a  term  of  International  Law,  it  has  been  displaced  by 
that  of  "  prisoner  of  war."  The  position  and  treatment  of  cap- 
tives or  prisoners  of  war  is  now  dealt  with  fully  in  chapter  ii.  of 
the  regulations  annexed  to  the  Hague  Convention  respecting  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  of  the  x8th  of  October  1907. 

See  Pbacb  Confbkbncb  and  War  ;  also  Sir  T.Barclay .  supplement 
to  Problems  of  JntematiotuU  Practice  and  Diplomacy,  for  comparison 
of  texts  of  1899  and  1907. 
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CAPTURE— CAPUA 


CAPTURE  (from  LaL  capere,  to  take;  Pr.  prise  maritime; 
Ger.  Wegnchme),  in  international  law,  the  taking  posseasioa 
by  a  belligerent  vessel  of  an  enemy  or  neutral  merchant  or  non- 
fighting  ship.  If  an  enemy  ship  is  captured  she  becomes  forth- 
with lawful  prize  (q.v.);  when  a  neutral  ship,  the  belligerent 
commander,  in  case  her  papers  are  not  conclusive,  has  a  right 
to  search  her.  If  he  finds  contraband  on  board  or  the 
papers  or  cargo  or  drcumstances  exdte  any  serious  suspicion 
in  his  mind,  which  the  master  of  the  ship  has  been  unable  to 
dispel,  he  places  an  officer  and  a  few  of  his  crew  on  board  and 
sends  her  to  the  nearest  port  where  there  is  a  prize  court  for 
triaL  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  ve»el  thus  captured  (see 
Blockade,  Contsaband).  (T.  Ba.) 

CAPUA  (anc.  Casilinum^,  a  town  and  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  7  m.  W.  by  rail  from 
the  town  of  Caserta.  Pop.  (1901)  14,285.  It  was  erected  in 
856  by  Bishop  Landulf  on  the  site  of  Casilinum  (q.v.)  after  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  C^pua  by  the  Saracens  in  840,  but 
it  only  occupies  the  site  of  the  original  pre-Roman  town  on  the 
left  (south)  bank  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Stefano,  erected  in  856,  has  a  handsome 
atrium  and  a  lofty  Lombard  campanile,  and  ft  (Modernized) 
interior  with  three  aisles;  both  it  and  the  atrium  have  ancient 
granite  columns.  The  Romanesque  crypt,  with  ancient  columns, 
has  also  been  restored.  It  has  a  fine  paschal  candlestick,  and 
the  fragments  of  a  pulpit  with  marble  mosaic  of  the  13th  century. 
There  are  also  preserved  in  the  cathedral  a  fine  Exultet  roll  and 
an  evangehrium  of  the  end  of  the  Z2th  century,  bound  in  bronze 
decorated  with  gold  filigree  and  enamels.  The  mosaics  of  the 
begiiming  of  the  Z2th  century  in  the  apses  of  the  cathedral  and 
of  S.  Benedetto,  were  destroyed  about  17  20  and  1620  respectively. 
The  small  church  of  S.  Marcello  was  also  built  in  856.  In  1 232- 
1240  Frederick  II.  erected  a  castle  to  guard  the  Roman  bridge 
over  the  Voltumo,  composed  of  a  triumphal  arch  with  two 
towers.  This  was  demolished  in  1 557.  The  statues  with  which 
it  was  decorated  were  contemporary  imitations  of  classical 
sculptures.  Some  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  the  Museo 
Campano  (E.  Bertaux,  VArt  dans  Vltalie  miridianaUf  Paris, 
1904,  i.  707).  The  Museo  Campano  also  contains  a  considerable 
collection  of  antiquities  from  the  ancient  Capua. 

Capua  changed  hands  frequently  during  the  middle  ages. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  facts  in  its  history  is  the  terrible 
attack  made  on  it  in  1501  by  Oesar  Boigia,  who  had  entered 
the  town  by  treachery,  in  which  5000  lives  were  sacrificed.  It 
remained  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  until  the  2nd  of 
November  x86o,  when,  a  month  after  the  battle  of  the  Voltumo, 
it  surrendered  to  the  Italian  troops.  (T.  As.) 

CAPUA  (mod.  5.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere),  the  chief  ancient 
dty  of  Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
ancient  Italy,  situated  16  m.  N.  of  Neapolis,.on  the  N.E.  edge 
of  the  Campanian  plain.  Its  site  in  a  position  not  naturally 
defensible,  together  with  the  regularity  of  its  plan,  indicates  that 
it  is  not  a  very  ancient  town,  Uiough  it  very  likely  occupies  the 
site  of  an  early  Oscan  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
by  Cato  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the  date  given  as  about  260  year^ 
before  it  was  "  taken  "  by  Rome  (VelL  i.  7).  If  this  be  referred, 
not  to  its  capture  in  the  second  Punic  War  (2x1  B.c)  but  to  its 
submission  to  Rome  in  338  B.C.,  we  get  about  600  B.C.  as  the  date 
of  its  foundation,  a  period  at  which  the  Etruscan  power  was  at 
its  highest,  and  which  may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  accepted.^ 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  probably  Campus,  a  plain,'  as  the 
adjective  Campanus  shows,  Capuanus  being  a  later  form  stig- 
matized as  incorrect  by  Varro  {De  L.  L,  x.  x6).  The  derivation 
from  K&rvt  (a  vulture.  Latinized  into  Vottumum  by  some 
authorities  who  tell  us  that  this  was  the  original  name),  and  that 
from  caput  (as  though  the  name  had  been  given  it  as  the  "  head  " 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  of  Campania),  must  be  rejected. 

>  G.  Patroni,  in  AUi  del  Congresso  InlemoMumaU  di  Sdente  Sioriche 
(Roroe,  1904),  V.  217,  is  inclined  to  place  it  considerably  earlier. 

'  Livy  IV.  37.  "  Vulturnum  Etnisconim  urbem  quae  nunc  Capua 
est,  ab  Samnitibus  captam  (425  B.C.)  Capuamque  ab  duce  eorum 
Capye,  vcl,  quod  propius  vcro  est,  a  campcstri  agro  appellatam." 


The  Etruscan  supremacy  in  Campania  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Samnite  invasion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  9.c.  (see 
Campania);  these  conquerors,  however,  entered  into  alliance 
with  Rome  for  protection  against  the  Samnite  mountain  tribes, 
and  with  Capua  came  the  dependent  communities  Casilinum, 
Calatia,  Atella,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  Campania  now  fell 
under  Roman  supremacy.    The  citizens  received  the  dviias  situ 
suffragia.  In  the  second  Samnite  War  they  proved  tmtrustworthy, 
so  that  the  Ager  Falemus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Voltuinus 
was  taken  from  them  and  distributed  among  citizens  of  Rome, 
the  tribus  Palema  being  thus  formed;  and  in  3x8  the  powers  of  the 
native  officials  (meddices)  were  limited  by  the  appointment  of 
officials  with  the  title  praefecti  Capuam  Cumas  (taking  their 
name  from  the  iix)st  important  towns  of  Campania);  these  were 
at  first  mere  deputies  of  the  praetor  urbonus,  but  after  x  23  b.c. 
were  elected  Roman  magistrates,  four  in  number;  they  governed 
the  whole  of  Campania  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  they 
were  abolished.    Li  3x2  B.C.  Capua  was  coimected  with  Rome 
by  the  construction  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  most  important  of  the 
military  highways  of  Italy.    The  gate  by  which  it  left  the 
Servian  walls  of  Rome  bore  the  name  Porta  Capena — perhaps 
the  only  case  in  which  a  gate  in  this  enceinte  bears  the  name  of 
the  place  to  which  it  led.    At  what  time  the  Via  Latina  was 
prolonged  to  ptsiUnum  is  doubtful  (it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was 
done  when  Capua  fell  under  Roman  supremacy,  tje.  before  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia);  it  afforded  a  route  only  6  m. 
longer,  and  the  difficulties  in  coimexlon  with  its  construction 
were  much  less;  it  also  avoided  the  troublesome  journey  throtigh 
the  Pomptine  Marshes  (see  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  tkg  BrUisk 
School  at  Rome,  i.  217,  London,  X902).    The  importance  of  Capua 
increased  steadily  during  the  3rd  century,  and  at  the  begixuiing 
of  the  second  Punic  War  it  was  considered  to  be  only  slightly 
behind  Rome  and  Carthage  themselves,  and  was  able  to  furnish 
30,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.    Until  after  the  defeat  of 
Caimae  it  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  but,  after  a  vain  demand 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  selected  from  it,  it 
transferred  its  allegiance  to  Hannibal,  who  made  it  his  winter- 
quarters,  with  bad  results  to  the  morale  of  his  troops  (see  Fdnic 
Waxs).    After  a  long  siege  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  2 x  i  b.c 
and  severely  punished;  its  magistrates  and  communal  organiza- 
tion were  abolished,  the  inhabitants  losing  their  diric  rights,  and 
its  territory  became  Roman  state  domain.    Parts  of  it  were  sold 
in  205  and  X99  B.C.,  another  part  was  divided  among  the  citizens 
of  the  new  cobnies  of  Voltumum  and  Litemum  established 
near  the  coast  in  X94  B.C.,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  was 
reserved  to  be  let  by  the  state.    Considerable  difficulties  occurred 
in  preventing  illegal  encroachments  by  private  persons,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  buy  a  number  of  them  out  in  X62  b.c.    It 
was,  after  that  period,  let,  not  to  laige  but  to  small  proprietors. 
Frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  democratic  leaders  to 
divide  the  la-id  among  new  settlers.    Brutus  in  83  b.c  actually 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony,  but  it  was  soon  dissolved;  and 
Cicero's  speeches  De  Lege  Agjraria  were  directed  against  a 
similar  attempt  by  Servilius  Rtillus  in  63  b.c    In  the  meantime 
the  necessa^  organization  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  thickly- 
populated  district  was  in  a  measure  supplied  by  grouping  them 
round  important  shrines,  especially  that  of  Diana  Tifatina,  in 
connexion  with  which  a  pag^s  Dianae  existed,  as  we  leaxn  from 
many  inscriptions;  a  pag^s  Heradaneus  is  also  kiu>1m.    The 
town  of  Capua  belonged  to  none  of  these  organizations,  and  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  praefecti.    It  enjoyed  great  prosperity, 
however,  owing  to  its  spelt,  which  was  woriced  into  groats,  'wine. 
roses,  spices,  unguents,  &c.,  afid  also  owing  to  its  manufactures, 
especially  of  bronze  objects,  of  which  both  the  elder  Cato  and 
the  elder  Pliny  wpeak  in  the  highest  terms  (De  agr.  X35;  Hist, 
Nat.  xxiv.  95).    Its  luxury  remained  proverbial;  and  Campania 
is  especially  spoken  ol  as  the  home  of  gladiatorial  combats. 
From  the  gladiatorial  schools  of  Campania  came  Spartacus  aiui 
his  foUowers  in  73  b.c  Julius  Caesar  as  consul  in  59  b.c  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  Uxe  establishment  of  a  colony  in  connexion  with 
his  agrarian  law,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens  were  settled  in  thb 
territory. .    The  number jof  ^colonists  was  increased  by  Mark 
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Antony,  Aogustus  (who  constructed  an  aqueduct  from  the  Mons 
TiiaU,  tad  gave  the  town  of  Capua  estates  in  the  district  of 
Cnossus  in  Crete  to  the  value  of  xa  million  sesterces — £120,000), 
sad  Xoa  In  the  war  of  aj>.  69  it  took  the  side  of  Vitellius. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  is  not  often  mentioned;  but  in  the 
4th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  the  cansularis  Campaniae  and  its 
cbkf  town,  though  Ausonius  puts  it  behind  Mediolanum  (Milan) 
sad  Aqdlda  in  his  ardo  ncbilimm  wrbium.  Under  Constantine 
«e  hear  of  the  fotmdation  of  a  Christian  church  in  Capua.  In 
LD.  456  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Genseric,  but  must  have 
been  socm  rebuilt:  it  was,  however,  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  840  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  founded 
about  497,  alone  remained.  It  contains  52  ancient  marble 
OQJuiBos,  but  was  modemiacd  in  1766.  The  site  was  only 
oonqMd  in  the  late  middle  ages  by  a  village  which  has,  however, 
outpown  the  medieval  Capiut  in  modem  days. 

Rmains. — ^No  pre-Roman  remains  have  been  found  within 
the  tovn  of  Capua  itself,  but  important  cemeteries  have  been 
(boovcTcd  on  all  sides  oi  it,  the  earliest  of  which  go  back  to  the 
;th  <v  6th  century  B.a  The  tombs  are  of  various  forms,  partly 
chambers  with  frescoes  on  the  walls,  partly  cubical  blocks  of 
peperino,  hoQowed  out,  with  grooved  Uds.  The  objects  found 
vithin  them  consist  mainly  of  vases  of  bronze  (many  of  them 
vitboot  feet,  and  with  indaed  designs  of  Etruscan  style)  and  of 
day,  some  of  Greek,  some  of  local  maiiufacture,  and  of  paintings. 
On  the  cast  of  the  town,  in  the  Patturelli  property,  a  temple  has 
been  discovered  with  Oscan  votive  inscriptions,  some  of  them 
iascribed  upon  terra-cotta  tablets,  others  on  cippi,  while  of  a 
poop  of  150  tufa  statuettes  (representing  a  matron  holding  one 
or  nwre  children  in  her  lap)  three  bore  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
eixly  imperial  period.  The  site  of  the  town  being  in  a  perfectly 
flat  plain,  without  natural  defences,  it  was  possible  to  lay  it  out 
regularly.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  b  accurately  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  Via  Appia,  which  runs  from  north-west  to 
aoath-east  from  Casilinum  to  Calatia,  turns  due  east  very  soon 
after  pasnng  the  so-called  Arco  Campano  (a  triumphal  arch  of 
good  brickworit,  once  faced  with  marble,  with  three  openings, 
erected  in  honour  of  some  emperor  unknown),  and  continues  to 
nmin  this  directum  for  54x3)  English  feet  (—  6000  andent 
Oscan  feet).  The  west  gate  was  the  Porta  Romana;  remains 
of  the  east  gate  (the  name  of  which  we  do  not  know)  have  been 
found.  This  fact  shows  that  the  main  street  of  the  town  was 
perfectly  orientated,  and  that  before  the  Via  Appia  was  con- 
stiucted,  ix.  in  all  probability  in  pre-Roman  times.  The  width 
of  the  town  from  north  to  south  cannot  be  so  accurately  deter- 
miaed  as  the  line  of  the  north  and  south  walls  is  not  known, 
thoogh  it  can  be  approximately  fixed  by  the  absence  of  tombs 
(Bdoch  fixes  it  at  4000  Oscan  feet  —  3609  English  feet),  nor  is  it 
absohteiy  certain  (though  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
for  Gcero  praises  its  regular  arrangement  and  fine  streets)  that 
the  [dan  of  the  town  was  rectangular.  Within  the  town  are 
reoiaiss  of  thermae  on  the  north  <rf  the  Via  Appia  and  of  a  theatre 
oppodte,  on  the  south.  The  former  consisted  of  a  Urge  cxypto- 
porticQs  round  three  sides  of  a  court,  the  south  side  being  open 
to  the  road;  it  now  lies  under  the  prisons.  Beloch  (see  below) 
attiibotes  this  to  the  Oscan  period;  but  the  construction  as 
tbovn  in  Labruza's  drawing  (v.  17)  *  is  partly  of  brick-work  and 
*^  rakidaium^  which  may,  of  course,  belong  to  a  restoration. 
The  suge  of  the  theatre  had  its  back  to  the  road;  Labruzzi 
(t.  18)  pves  an  interesting  view  of  the  cavea.  It  appears  from 
inscriptions  that  it  was  erected  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Other  inscriptions,  however,  prove  the  existence  of  a  theatre  as 
euiy  as  94  B.C.,  so  that  the  existence  of  another  elsewhero  must 
be  assumed.  We  know  that  the  Roman  ocAony  was  divided  into 
Kpma  and  possessed  a  capitolium,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
vithin  the  town,  and  that  the  market-place,  for  unguents 
especially,  was  caHed  Seplasia;  we  also  heir  of  an  aedes  alba^ 
probably  the  original  senate  house,  which  stood  in  an  open  space 
known  as  albtma.  But  the  rites  of  all  these  are  quite  uncertain. 
Ootside  the  town  on  the  north  is  the  amphitheatre,  built  in  the 

'  For  these  drawings  see  T.  Ashby,  "  Dessins  inMito  de  Cark> 
Ubraai,"  in  MOantjH  de  rSfok  Jranfaistt  1903.  414. 


time  of  Augustus,  restored  by  Hadrian  and  dedicated  by 

Antoninus  Pius,  as  the  inscription  over  the  main  entrance 

recorded.    The  exterior  was  formed  by  80  Doric  arcades  of  four 

storeys  each,  but  only  two  arches  now  remain.    The  keystones 

were  adorned  with  heads  of  divinities.    The  interior  is  better 

preserved;  beneath  the  arena  are  subterranean  passages  like 

those  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Puteoli.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  in 

existence;  the  longer  diameter  is  X85  yds.,  the  shorter  xsa,  and 

the  arena  measures  83  by  49  yds.,  the  corresponding  dimensions 

in  the  colosseum  at  Rome  being  305,  X70,  93  and  58  yds.    To 

the  east  are  considerable  remains  of  baths— a  large  octagonal 

building,  an  apse  against  which  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle 

Grarie  is  built,  and  several  heaps  of  d6bris.    On  the  Via  Appia, 

to  the  south-east  of  the  east  gate  of  the  town,  are  two  Urge  and 

well-preserved  tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  known  as  le  Carceri 

vecckie  and  la  Conoukia,    To  the  east  of  the  amphitheatre  an 

ancient  road,  the  VU  Dianae,  leads  north  to  the  Pagus  Dianae, 

on  the  west  slopes  <A  the  Mons  Tlfata,  a  community  which  sprang 

up  rotmd  the  famous  and  andent  temple  of  DUna,  and  probably 

received  an  independent  organization  after  the  abolition  of  that 

of  Capiut  in  2 X  X  B.C.    The  i^Uce  often  served  as  a  base  for  attacks 

on  the  Utter,  and  SulU,  after  his  defeat  of  C.  Norbanus,  gave  the 

whole  of  the  mountain  to  the  temple.    Within  the  territory  of 

the  pagus  were  several  other  temples  with  their  magistri.    After 

the  restoration  of  the  commimity  of  Capua,  we  find  magistri  of 

the  temple  of  Diana  still  existing,  but  they  were  probably 

offidals  of  Capua  itself.    The  site  is  occupied  by  the  Benedictine 

church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Formis*  which  dates  from  944,  and 

was  reconstructed  by  the  abbot  Desiderius  (afterwards  Pope 

Victor  III.)  of  Monte  Cassino  in  X073,  with  interesting  paintings, 

dating  from  the  end  of  the  x  xth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  x  2th, 

in  which  five  different  styles  may  be  distinguished.    They  form  a 

complete  representation  of  all  the  diief  episodes  oi  the  New 

Testament  (see  F.  X.  Rraus,  Jakrhuch  d,  k.  preuss.  Kunst- 

sammlungent    xiv.).     Deposits    of    votive    objects  (Javissae), 

removed  from  the  andent  temple  from  time  to  time  as  new  ones 

came  in  and  occupied  all  the  available  space,  have  been  found, 

and  considerable  remains  of  buildings  bdonging  to  the  Vicus 

Dianae  (among  them  a  triumphal  arch  and  some  baths,  also  a 

hall  with  frescoes,  representing  the  goddess  herself  ready  for  the 

chase)  still  exist. 

The  andent  road  from  Capua  went  on  beyond  the  Vicus 

DUiuie  to  the  Voltumus  (remains  of  the  bridge  still  exist)  and 

then  turned  east  along  the  river  valley  to  CaiatU  and  Telesia. 

Other  roads  ran  to  Puteoli  and  Cumae    (the  so-called  Via 

Campana)  and  to  Neapolis,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  VU  Appia 

passed  through  Capua,  which  was  thus  the  most  important  road 

centre  of  Campania  {q.v.). 

See  Th.  Mommwn  in  Corpus  Inscrip.  Lai.  x.  (Berlin,  1883).  P-  3^5 
teq.;  J.  Beloch,  Campanitn  (BresUu.  1890),  395  Beq.;  Ch.  HQlsen  in 
Pauly-Wisaowa,  RtaUncydopodie  (Stuttgart.  1899),  lii.  1555.  (T.  As.) 

CAPUCHIN  MONKBT,  the  English  name  of  a  tropical 
American  monkey  sdentifically  known  as  Cebus  capucinus;  the 
plural,  capuchins,  is  extended  to  embrace  all  the  numerous 
spedes  of  the  same  genus,  whose  range  extends  from  Nicaragua 
to  Paraguay.  These  monkeys,  whose  native  name  U  sapajou, 
are  the  tjrpical  representatives  of  the  family  Cebidae,  and  belong 
to  a  sub-family  in  which  the  tail  is  generally  prehensile.  From 
the  other  genera  of  that  group  (Cebinae)  with  prehensile  tails 
capuchins  are  distinguished  by  the  comparative  shortness  of 
that  appendage,  and  the  absence  of  a  naked  area  on  the  under 
surface  of  its  extremity.  The  hair  U  not  wooUy,  the  general 
build  U  rather  stout,  and  the  limbs  are  of  moderate  length  and 
slendemess.  The  name  capuchin  is  derived  from  the  somewhat 
cowl-like  form  assumed  by  the  thick  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  the  sapajous.  In  their  native  haunts  these  monkeys 
go  about  in  troops  of  considerable  size,  frequenting  the  summits 
of  the  tall  forest-trees,  from  which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  descend. 
In  addition  to  fruits  of  various  kinds,  they  consume  tender 
shoots  and  buds,  insects,  eggs  and  yotmg  birds.    Many  of  the 

*  The  name  comes  from  the  aqueduct  (forma)  erected  by  Augustus 
for  the  supply  of  Capua,  remains  cd  which  still  exist 
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•pedes  are  difficult  to  distinguiah,  and  very  little  is  known  of  their 
liabits  in  a  wild  state,  although  several  members  of  the  gro«q> 
are  common  in  captivity  (see  Pximates).  (R.  L.*) 

CAPUCHUI8,  an  order  of  frian  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  chief  and  only  permanent  offshoot  from  the  Frandscana. 
It  arose  about  the  year  1530,  when  Matteo  di  Baasi,  an  "  Obser- 
vant "  Franciscan,  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  habit 
worn  by  the  Franciscans  was  not  the  one  that  St  Frauds  had 
worn;  accordin^y  he  made  himself  a  pointed  or  pyramidal 
hood  and  also  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  and  went  about  bare- 
footed. His  superiors  tried  to  suppress  these  innovations,  but 
in  1528  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Qement  VIL  and  also  the 
permission  to  live  as  a  hermit  and  to  go  about  everywhere 
preaching  to  the  poor;  and  these  permissions  were  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  all  such  as  might  join  him  in  the  attempt  to 
restore  the  most  literal  observance  possible  of  St  Francis's  rule. 
Matteo  was  soon  joined  by  others.  The  Observants  opposed 
the  movement,  but  the  Conventuals  siqiported  it,  and  so  Matteo 
and  his  companions  were  formed  into  a  congregation,  called 
the  Hermit  Friars  Minor,  as  a  branch  of  the  Conventual  Fran- 
ciscans, but  with  a  vicar  of  their  own,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  general  of  the  Conventuals^  From  their  hood  {capucke) 
they  recdved  the  popular  name  of  Capuchins.  In  1529  they 
had  four  houses  and  held  their  first  general  chapter,  at  which 
their  spcdal  rules  were  drawn  up.  The  eremitical  idea  was 
abandoned,  but  the  life  was  to  be  one  of  extrrme  austerity, 
simplidty  and  poverty— in  all  things  as  near  an  approach  to 
St  Frands's  idea  as  was  practicable.  Ndther  the  monasteries 
nor  the  congregation  should  possess  anything,  nor  were  any 
devices  to  be  resorted  to  for  evading  this  law;  no  large  provision 
against  temporal  wants  should  be  made,  and  the  supplies  in  the 
house  shpuld  never  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  a  few  days. 
Everything  was  to  be  obtained  by  begging,  and  the  friars  were 
not  allowed  even  to  touch  mon^.  The  communities  were  to  be 
small,  eight  being  fixed  as  the  normal  number  and  twelve  as  the 
limit.  In  furniture  and  dothing  extreme  simplicity  was  enjoined 
and  the  friars  were  to  go  bare-footed  without  even  sandals. 
Besides  the  choral  canoniotl  office,  a  portion  of  which  was  red  ted 
at  midnight,  there  were  two  hours  of  private  prayer  daily.  The 
fasts  and  disdplines  were  rigorous  and  f  requenL  The  great  ex- 
ternal work  was  preaching  and  spiritual  ministrations  among 
the  poor.  In  theology  the  Capuchins  abandoned  the  later 
Franciscan  school  of  Scotus/  and  returned  to  the  earlier  school 
of  Bonaventura  (9.V.).  The  new  congregation  at  the  outset 
of  its  history  underwent  a  series  of  severe  blows.  The  two 
founders  left  it,  Matteo  di  Bassi  to  return  to  the  Observants, 
while  his  first  companion,  on  being  superseded  in  the  office  of 
vicar,  became  so  insubordinate  that  he  had  to  be  expelled. 
The  case  of  the  third  vicar,  Bernardino  Ochino  (q.v.),  who  became 
a  Calvinist,  1543,  and  married,  was  even  more  disastrous. 
This  mishap  broujg^t  the  whole  congregation  under  the  suspidon 
of  heretical  tendendes  and  the  pope  resolved  to  suppress  it; 
he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  allow  it  to  continue,  but  the 
Capuchins  were  forbidden  to  preach.  In  a  couple  of  years  the 
authorities  were  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  general  body 
of  Capuchin  friars,  and  the  permission  to  preach  was  restored. 
The  congregation  at  once  began  to  multiply  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  by  the  end  of  the  x6th  century  the  Capuchins  had 
spread  all  over  the  Catholic  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  in  16x9 
they  were  freed  from  their  dependence  on  the  Conventual 
Frandscans  and  became  an  independent  order,  with  a  general 
of  their  own.  They  are  said  to  have  had  at  that  time  z  500  houses 
divided  into  fifty  provinces.  They  were  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  Catholic  Counter-reformation,  working  assiduously 
among  the  poor,  preaching,  catechizing,  confessing  in  all  parts, 
and  impressing  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  the  great 
poverty  and  austerity  of  their  life.  By  these  means  they  were 
also  extraordinarily  successful  in  making  omverts  from  Pro- 
testantism to  CathoUdsm.  Nor  were  the  activities  of  the 
Capuchirks  confined  to  Europe.  From  an  early  date  they  under- 
took missions  to  the  heathen  in  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
at  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century  a  Capuchin  missionary  college 


was  founded  in  Rome  for  the  puipote  of  piepiring  their  subjects 
for  foreign  missioDS.  A  large  numbered  Ca|Micfains  have  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  GoqxL  This  activity  in  Europe  and  else- 
where continued  until  the  dose  <A  the  z8th  century,  when  the 
number  of  Capuchin  friars  was  estimated  at  3 1 ,000. 

like  all  other  orders,  the  Capuchins  suffered  sewerdy  from 
the  secularisatiims  and  revolutions  of  the  end  of  the  iSth  centoiy 
and  the  first  half  of  the  Z9th;  but  they  survived  the  strain, 
and  during  the  latter  part  ol  the  X9th  century  rapidty  recovered 
ground.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  trere 
fifty  provinces  with  some  500  monasteries  and  300  ho^ncxs  or 
lesser  houses;  and  the  number  of  C^mchin  friars,  induding 
by-brothers,  was  reckoned  at  950a  In  Fngland  there  are  tea 
or  twdve  Capuchin  monasteries,  and  in  Ireland  three.  The 
Ci^chins  now  possess  the  church  <tf  the  Portiuncula  at  Asssi. 
The  Capuchins  still  keep  up  their  missionary  work  and  have  some 
300  missionary  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world — notably  India, 
Abyssinia  and  the  Turkish  empire.  Though  '*  the  poorest  of  aO 
orders,"  it  has  attracted  into  its  ranks  an  extracxdinary  number 
of  the  highest  nobility  and  even  of  royalty.  The  cdebrated 
Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  Temperance  in  Ireland,  was  a 
Capuchin  friar.  Like  the  Franciscans  the  Capudiins  wear  a 
brown  habit 

The  Capuchines  are  Capuchin  nuns^  They  were  founded 
in  1538  in  Naples.  They  lived  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  so  austere  was  the  life  that 
they  were  called  "  Sisters  of  Suffering."  The  order  qxtad  to 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  few  convents  still  exist. 

In  order  fully  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Capuchin  reform,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  outlines  of  Frandacan  history  (see  Feaxcis- 
CANS).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anv  modem  ceneral  hiatcvy  of 
the  Capuchin  order  as  a  wbde,  thoufl^  there  are  histories  of  varxMis 

{>rovinccs  and  of  the  foreign  missions.  The  refereaoes  to  all  this 
iterature  will  be  found  in  the  artidc  "  Kapurinerorden  '*  in  Wetzer 
und  Welte.  Kirckenlexicon  (and  ed.),  which  is  the  l>est  general  skecdi 
on  the  subject.  Shorter  sketches,  with  the  needful  raferenocs.  aie 
given  in  Max  Hcimbucher,  Ordeu  uud  Kongregatumem  (xS^),  1 1 44< 
and  in  Herzog-Hauck.  ReaUncyUopddU  (3rd  m.).  art.  "  Kapuziner. 
Heiyot's  HisL  des  ordres  rtfipeux  (1793).  vii.  c  24  and  c  37. 
gives  an  account  of  the  Capuchins  up  to  the  end  "Of  the  I7a 
century.  (E.  C  B.) 

CAPUS.  ALFRED  (1858-  ),  French  author,  was  bom  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  on  the  35th  ci  November  1858.  In  1878  be 
published,  in  collaboration  with  L.  Vonoven,  a  volume  of  short 
storic^  and  in  the  next  3rear  the  two  produced  a  one^ut  piece, 
Le  Mori  malgri  lid,  at  the  Th6&tre  Qimy.  He  had  been  educated 
as  an  engineer,  but  became  a  joumidist,  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Figaro  in  1894.  His  novels.  Qui  peri  gagiu  (1890),  Foms 
Dipart  (1891),  Annies  d^aventures  (1895),  which  bdong  to  this 
period,  describe  the  struggles  of  three  yotmg  men  at  the  beginning 
of  their  career.  From  the  first  of  these  he  took  his  first  comedy, 
Brignol  et  sa  fiUe  (Vaudeville,  33rd  November  1894).  Among 
his  later  plays  are  Innocent  (1896),  written  with  Alphonse  Allais; 
PeiUesfoUts  (1897);  Rosine  (1897);  Manage  bourgeois  (189S); 
Les  Maris  de  Liontine  (1900);  La  Bourse  ou  la  vie  (1900);  La 
Veine  (190X);  La  Petite  Ponctionnaire  (X901);  Les  Deux  ^cda 
(1903) ;  La  Ckdtdaitte{iqo2) ;  VAdversaire  (1903),  with  Emmanud 
Ar^ne,  which  was  produced  in  London  by  Mr  Geoffge  Alexander 
as  The  Man  of  the  Moment,  and  Notre  Jeunesse  (X904),  the  first 
of  his  plays  to  be  represented  at  the  Th6&tre  Francais;  Monsiemr 
Piigois  (X90S);  and,  in  collaboration  with  Luden  Descaves, 
V  Attentat  (1906). 

See  £douard  Quet,  Alfred  Capus  (t904).  with  appcecaatioas  by 
various  authors,  m  the  series  of  CSUMUs  oVn^/oarrf^teft. 

CAPYBARA,  or  Caxpincho  (Hydrochaerus  eapyhara),  the 
largest  living  rodent  mammal,  characterized  by  its  nKxkratdy 
long  limbs,  partially-webbed  toes,  of  which  these  are  four  in 
front  and  thiree  behind,  hoof-like  nails,  sparse  hair,  short  cars, 
deft  upper  lip  and  the  absence  of  a  tail  The  dentition  b 
peoiliar  on  account  of  the  great  size  and  complexity  of  the  last 
ui^r  molar,  which  is  composed  of  about  twdve  plates,  and 
exceeds  in  length  the  three  teeth  in  fronL  The  front  surface 
of  the  indsors* has  a  broad,  shallow  groove.  Capybaras  are 
aquatic  rodents,  frcQuenting  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
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beog  sometimes  foond  where  die  water  is  bnckish.  They 
fcoenUy  associate  in  herds,  and  spend  most  of  the  day  in  covert 
00  the  banks,  feeding  in  the  evening  and  morning.  When  dis- 
turbed they  make  for  the  water,  in  which  they  swim  and  dive 
with  opertness,  often  remaining  below  the  surface  for  several 
miflotes.  Their  usual  food  consists  of  water-plants  and  bark, 
but  in  cultivated  districts  they  do  much  harm  to  oops.  Their 
ay  is  a  few,  abrupt  grunt  From  five  to  eight  is  the  usual 
Dumber  in  a  litter,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  only  one  in  the 
year;  and  the  young  are  carried  on  their  parent's  back  when 
in  the  vator.  Extinct  species  of  capybara  occur  in  the  tertiary 
dqxaits  of  Argentina,  some  of  which  were  considerably  larger 
than  the  living  form.  Capybaras  belong  to  the  family  Catiidae, 
\ht  leading  characteristics  of  which  are  givm  in  Rooentja. 
When  full^wn  the  entire  length  of  the  animal  is  about  4  ft., 
aad  the  ^th  3  fL  Their  geographical  range  extends  from 
Guiana  to  the  river  Plate.  Capybaras  can  be  easily  tamed; 
Bombes  are  killed  on  land  by  jaguars  and  in  the  water  by 
caimanh-the  alligators  of  South  America. 

GAR  (Late  Lat.  carra),  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  small 
tuo-wfaeded  vehicle  for  transport  (see  Cariuace),  but  also  to 
afanost  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  &c.,  and 
to  the  carrying-part  of  a  balloon.  With  some  specific  qualifica- 
tioa  (tram<ar,  street-car,  railway-car,  sleeping-car,  niotor<ar, 
&c.)  it  is  combined  to  serve  as  a  general  woid  instead  of  carriage 
or  veUde.  From  Ireland  comes  the  '*  jaunting-car,"  which  is 
b  fmeral  use,  both  in  the  towns,  where  it  is  the  commonest 
poblic  carriage  for  hire,  and  in  the  country  districts,  where  it  is 
employed  to  carry  the  mails  and  for  the  use  of  tourists.  The 
gmtiy  and  more  well-to-do  farmers  also  use  it  as  a  private 
caniage  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  genuine  Irish  jaunting-car 
a  a  two-wheded  vehicle  constructed  to  carry  four  persons 
besides  the  driver.  In  the  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the  axle, 
is  a  "  wdl "  about  18  ixL  deep,  used  for  carrying  parcels  or  small 
hiQage,  and  covered  with  a  lid  which  is  usually  furnished  with 
a  cushion.  The  "  well "  provides  a  k>w  back  to  each  of  the  two 
Kat^  which  are  in  the  form  of  wings  placed  over  each  wheel, 
with  foot  boards  hanging  outside  the  wheel  on  hinges,  so  that 
when  not  in  use  they  can  be  turned  up  over  the  seats,  thus 
reducing  the  width  of  the  car  (sometimes  very  necessary  in  the 
oairow  country  Qoads)  and  protecting  the  seats  from  the 
vcathcr.  The  passengers  on  each  side  sit  with  their  backs  to 
each  other,  with  the  "  well "  between  them.  The  driver  siu 
oa  a  movable  box-seat,  or  "dicky,"  a  few  inches  high,  placed 
acioai  the  bead  of  the  "  well,"  with  a  footboard  to  which  there 
B  osnally  no  q>]ash-board  attached.  A  more  modem  form  of 
janttting<ar,  known  as  a  **  fong  car,"  chiefly  used  for  tourists, 
is  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  which 
«ffmmttww<yt<Ny  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  pa^engers  on  each  side, 
and  two  in  addition  on  a  high  box-seat  beside  the  driver.  In  the 
city  of  (joik  a  caniage  known  as  an  "  inside  car  "  is  in  common 
ose.  It  is  a  two-wheeled  covered  carriage  in  which  the  pas- 
MDgers  sit  face  to  face  as  in  a  wagonette.  In  remote  country 
districts  the  poorer  peasants  still  sometimes  use  a  primitive 
iona  of  vehicle,  called  a  "  fow-backed  car,"  a  simple  square 
sbaOow  box  or  shelf  of  wood  fastened  to  an  axle  without  springs. 
The  two  wbeeb  are  solid  wooden  disks  of  the  rudest  construction, 
fcsoal^  witbout  the  protection  of  metal  tires,  and  so  small  in 
diaffletcr  that  the  body  of  the  car  is  raised  only  a  few  inches  from 
tbtgioDnd. 

CAIABDHEBSv  ori^naUy  mounted  troops  of  the  French 
anny,  armed  with  the  carabine  (carbine).  In  1690  one  company 
of  carabiniecs  was  rp"">*'"^  in  eacb  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Thai  duties  were  analogous  to  those  of  graoadiers  in  infantry 
Rgiaents— scouting,  detached  work,  and,  in  general,  all  duties 
Rqoizing  spedal  activity  and  address.  Tliey  fought  mounted 
sad  dismounted  alike,  and  even  took  part  in  siege  warfare  in 
tbe  tienches.  At  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  in  1693  all  the  cara- 
bisier  companies  present  were  united  in  one  body,  and  after 
tbe  action  Louis  XIV.  consolidated  them  into  a  permanent 
Rgiaieat  with  the  name  Royal  Carabiniers.  This  was  one  of 
the  old  xegincnts  which  survived  the  French  Revolution,  at 


which  time  the  title  was  changed  to  "  horse  grenadiers  ";  It  is 
represented  in  the  French  army  of  to-day  by  the  i  xth  Cuirassiers 
The  carabiniers  (6th  Dragoon  Guards)  of  the  British  army  dat« 
from  T685,  and  received  the  title  from  being  armed  with  the 
carabine  in  1692.  Regimentally  therefore  they  were  one  yeai 
senior  to  the  French  regiment  of  Royal  Carabiniers,  and  as  i 
matter  of  fact  they  took  part  as  a  regiment  in  the  battle  ol 
Necrwindoi.  Up  to  1745  their  title  was  "  The  King's  Can* 
biniers  ";  from  1745  to  1788  they  were  called  the  3rd  Irish  Horse, 
and  from  1788  they  have  borne  their  present  title.  In  the 
German  army,  one  carabinier  regiment  alone  (2nd  Saxon  Reiter 
regiment)  remains  of  the  cavalry  corps  which  formerly  in  various 
sutes  bore  the  title.  In  Italy  the  gendarmerie  are  called  cara- 
binieri. 

CARABOBO,  the  smallest  of  the  thirteen  sUtes  of  Venezuela, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  £.  by  the  state  of  Aragua,  S. 
by  Zamora  and  W.  by  Lara.  Its  area  is  2985  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population,  according  to  an  official  estimate  of  1905,  is  221,891. 
The  greater  pilrt  of  its  surface  is  mountainous  with  moderately 
elevated  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  productiveness,  but  south 
of  the  (Cordillera  there  are  extensive  grassy  plains  conterminous 
with  those  of  Gu&rico  and  Zamora,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  pastured.  The  principal  products  of  the  state  are  cattle, 
hides  and  cheese  from  the  southern  plains,  coffee  and  cereals  from 
the  higher  valleys,  sugar  and  aguaidiente  from  the  fower  valleys 
about  Lake  Valencia,  and  cacao,  coco-nuts  and  coco-nut  fibre 
from  the  coast.  Various  minerals  are  also  found  in  its  south-west 
districts,  about  Nirgua.  The  capital  is  Valencia,  and  its  prind- 
pal  towns  are  Puerto  Cabello,  Montalb&n  (estimated  pop.  in  1904 
7500),  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Valencia;  Nirgua  (pop.  in  1891  8394), 
an  important  commercial  and  mining  town  36I  m.  S.W.  of 
Valencia,  2500  ft  above  sea  level;  and  Ocumare  (pop.  in  1891 
7493)1  n^f  the  coast  i8|  m.  £.  of  Puerto  Cabello,  celebrated 
for  the  fine  quality  of  its  cacao.  Carabobo  is  best  known  for  the 
battle  fought  on  the  24th  of  June  1821  on  a  plain  at  the  southern 
exit  from  the  passes  through  the  Cordillera  in  this  state,  between 
the  revolutionists  under  Bolivar  and  the  Spanish  forces  under 
La  Torre.  It  was  one  of  the  four  decisive  battles  of  the  war, 
though  the  forces  engaged  were  only  a  part  of  the  two  armies 
and  numbered  2400  revolutionists  (composed  of  1500  mounted 
Uaneros  known  as  the  "Apure  legion,"  and  900  British),  and 
3000  Spaniards.  The  day  was  won  by  the  British,  who  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  the  field  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  although 
at  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  The  British  legion  was  afterwards 
acclaimed  by  BoUvar.  as  "Salvadores  de  mi  Patria."  The 
Spanish  forees  continued  the  war  until  near  the  end  of  1823,  but 
their  operations  were  restricted  to  the  districts  on  the  coast. 

CARACAU  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Romanatzi, 
Rumania;  situated  in  the  plains  between  the  fower  reaches  of 
the  Jiu  and  Olt  rivers,  and  on  the  railway  from  Corabia,  beside 
the  Danube,  to  Hermannstadt  in  Transylvania.  Pop.  (1900) 
12,055.  Caracal  has  little  trade,  except  in  grain.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  prefecture,  school  of  arts  and  crafts  and  several 
churches.  There  are  some  ruins  of  a  tower,  built  in  aj>.  217  by 
the  Roman  emperor  Caracalla,  after  whom  the  place  is  luiined. 
In  1596  Michael  the  Brave  of  Walachia  defeated  the  TUrks  near 
Caracal. 

CARACAL  {Lyiix  caracal)  ^  sometimes  called  Persian  lynx,  an 
animal  widely  distributed  throughout  south-western  Asia,  and 
over  a  large  portion  of  Africa.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox, 
of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  two  white  spots  above  each  of  the  eyes,  and  a  tuft  of  long 
black  hair  at  the  tip  of  the  ears;  to  these  it  owes  its  name,  which 
is  derived  from  Turkish  words  signifying  "  black-ear."  There 
is  little  information  as  to  the  habits  of  this  animal  in  a  wild 
sUte.  Dr  W.  T.  Blanford  considers  that  it  dwells  among  grass 
and  bushes  rather  than  in  forests.  Its  prey  is  said  to  consist 
largely  of  gazelles,  small  deer,  hares  and  peafowl  and  other  birds. 
The  caracal  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  is  trained 
to  capture  the  smaller  antelopes  and  deer  and  such  birds  as  the 
crane  and  pelican.  According  to  Blyth,  it  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment among  the  natives  to  let  loose  a  couple  of  tame  caracala 
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among  a  flock  of  pigeons  feeding  on  the  ground,  when  each  will 
strike  down  a  number  of  birds  b^ore  the  flock  can  escape. 
Frequent  reference  is  made  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  to 
the  lynx,  and  from  such  descriptions  as  are  given  of  it  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  caracal,  and  not  the  European  lynx,  was 
referred  to.  In  South  Africa,  where  the  caracal  abounds,  its 
hide  is  made  by  the  Zulus  into  skin-cloaks,  known  as  karosses. 
According  to  W.  L.  Sclater,  these  when  used  as  blankets  are  said 
to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism;  an  ointment  prepared 
from  the  fat  of  the  animal  being  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  North  African  caracal  has  been  separated  as  Lynx,  or 
Caracal,  herberorum,  but  it  is  best  regarded  as  a  local  race. 

CARACALLA  (or  Cakacallus),  MARCUS  AURBLIUS 
ANTONINUS  (186-217),  Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus,  was  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  on 
the  4th  of  April  186.  His  original  name  was  Bassianus;  his 
nickname  Caracalla  was  derived  from  the  long  Gallic  tunic  which 
he  wore  and  introduced  into  the  army.  He  further  received  the 
imperial  title  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  at  the  time  when 
hb  father  declared  hlnoself  the  adopted  son  of  M.  Aurelius.  After 
the  death  of  Severus  (311)  at  Eboracum  (York)  in  Britain, 
Caracalla  and  his  brother  Geta,  who  had  accompanied  their 
father,  returned  to  Rome  as  colleagues  in  the  supreme  power. 
In  order  to  secure  the  sole  authority,  Caracalla  barbaroiisly 
murdered  his  brother  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  to  death  some  30,000  persons,  who  were  suspected  of  favour- 
ing him,  amongst  them  the  jurist  Papinianus.  An  important 
act  of  his  reign  (3x3)  was  the  bestowal  of  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  upon  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  although  the 
main  object  of  Caracalla  was  doubtless  to  increase  the  amoimt 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  on  inheritances  or  legacies  to 
which  only  Rpman  citizens  were  liable.  His  own  extravagances 
and  the  demands  of  the  soldiery  were  a  perpetual  drain  upon  his 
resources,  to  meet  which  he  resorted  to  taxes  and  extortion  of 
every  description.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  reign  wandcri  ng 
from  place  to  place,  a  mode  of  life  to  which  he  was  said  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  pangs  of  remorse.  Handing  over  the  reins 
of  government  to  his  mother,  he  set  out  in  313  for  Raetia,  where 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Alamanni;  in  3x4  he  attacked  the 
Goths  in  Dacia,  whence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Thrace  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  3 1 5  crossed  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  took  vengeance 
for  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  the  inhabitants  against  himself  and  his ' 
mother  by  ordering  a  general  massacre  of  the  youths  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  In  316  he  ravaged  Mesopotamia  because  Arta- 
banus,  the  Parthian  king,  refused  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Edessa,  and  in  317,  when  he 
recommenced  his  campaign,  he  was  murdered  between  Edessa 
and  Carrhae  on  the  8th  of  April  at  the  instigation  of  Opellius 
(Opilius)  Macrinus,  praefcct  of  the  praetorian  guard,  who 
succeeded  him.  Amongst  the  numerous  buildings  with  which 
Caracalla  adorned  the  city,  the  most  famous  are  the  thermae, 
and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  forum. 

Authorities. — Dio  Cassias  Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii.;  Herodian  Hi.  xo, 
iv.  14;  lives  of  Caracalla.  Severus  and  Geta,  in  Scriptores  Historiae 
Augustae;  Eutropius  viti.  19-23;  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Caesaribus, 
30-23;  ^P^^'  20-23;  Zosimus  i.  9*io;  H.  Schiller,  Ceschickte  itr 
romtschen  Kaiserzett  (18B3),  738  ff.  ;.Pauly-Wissowa.  JR«a/rffc>c/opa<f«r, 
ii.  2434  ff.  (von  Rohden). 

CARAcAS,  the  principal  city  and  the  capiUl  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  an 
elevated  valley  of  the  Venezuelan  Coast  Range  known  as  the 
plain  of  Chacao,  6^  m.  S.S.E.  of  La  Guaira,  its  port  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  in  lat  xo°  30'  N.,  long.  67**  4'  W.  The  plain 
is  about  XI  m.  long  by  3  m.  wide,  and  js  separated  from  the 
coast  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  chain  which  extends  along 
almost  Uie  entire  water  front  of  the  republic.  It  is  covered  with 
well-cultivated  plantations.  The  Guaira  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Tuy,  traverses  the  plain  from  west  to  east,  and  flows  past  the 
city  on  the  south.  Among  its  many  small  tributaries  are  the 
Catuche,  Caroata  and  Anauco,  which  flow  down  through  the  city 
from  the  north  and  give  it  a  natural  surface  drainage.  The  city 
is  bxiilt  at  thfc  narrow  end  of  the  valley  and  at  the  foot  of  the 


Cerro  de  Avila,  and  stands  from  3887  to  3443  ft.  above  sea  level, 
the  elevation  of  the  Plaza  de  BoUvar,  its  topographical  centre, 
being  3025  ft.    Two  miles  north-east  is  the  fanoous  Silla  de 
Car&cas,  whose  twin  summits,  like  a  gigantic  dd-fashioixd 
saddle  (siiia),  rise  to  an  elevation  of  8632  ft.;  and  the  Naiguetf 
still  farther  eastward,  overlooks  the  valley  from  a  height  d 
9186  ft.    The  climate  of  Car&cas  is  often  described  as  that  of 
perpetual  spring.    It  is  subject,  however,  to  extrema  and  rapid 
variations  in  temperature,  to  alternations  of  dry  and  humid 
winds  (the  latter,  called  calias,  being  irritating  and  oppressive), 
to  chilling  night  mists  brought  up  from  the  coast  by  the  westerly 
winds,  and  to  other  influences  productive  of  malaria,  catarrk, 
fevers,  bilious  disorders  and  rheumatism.    The  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  range  from  84*  to  48*  F.,  the  annual 
mean  being  about  66*,  and  the  daily  variation  is  often  as  much 
as  15**.    Tbe  city  is  built  with  its  streets  running  between  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.    Two  intersecting  central  streets  also  divide  the  dty 
into  four  sectioiis,  in  each  of  which  the  streets  are  methodically 
named  and  numbered,  as  North  3rd,  5th,  7th,  &c,  or  West  2nd. 
4th,  6th,  &c.,  accordixig  to  direction  and  location.    This  method 
of  numeration  dates  from  the  time  of  Guzman  Blanco,  but  the 
common  people  adhere  to  the  names  bestowed  upon  the  city 
squares  in  etirlier  times.    The  streets  are  narrow,  but  are  clean 
and  well-paved,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.    There 
are  several  handsome  squares  and  public  gardens,  adomed  with 
statues,  trees  and  shrubbery.    The  principal  square  b  the  PU22 
de  Bolivar,  the  conventional  centre  of  the  dty,  in  which  stands 
a  bronze,  equestrian  statue  of  BoUvar,  and  on  which  face  the 
cathedral,   archbishop's    residence,   Casa    Axhaxilla,   national 
library,  general  post  office  and  other  public  oflioes.    Tbt  Inde- 
pendencia  Park,  formerly  called  Calvario  Park,  which  occupici 
a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  is  the  largest  and  most  attracti\-e 
of  the  public  gardens.    Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  capitd, 
which  occupies  a  whole  square,  the  university,  of  nearly  equal 
size,  the  cathedral,  pantheon,  masonic  temple  (built  by  the 
state  in  the  spendthrift  days  of  Guzman  Blanco),  national 
library,  opera-house,  and  a  number  of  large  churches.    The  dty 
is  generously  provided  with  all  the  modem  public  services, 
including  two  street  car  lines,  local  and  long  distance  telephone 
lines,  electric  power  and  light,  and  waterworks.    The  prindpal 
water  supply  is  derived  from  the  Macarao  river,  15  m.  distant. 
Railway  connexion  with  the  port  of  La  Guaira  was  opened  in  18S3 
by  means  of  a  line  33  m.  long.    Another  line  (the  Gran  Ferro- 
carril  de  Venezuela)  passes  through  the  noountains  to  Valencia, 
XXI  m.  distant,  and  two  short  lines  run  to  neighbouring  villages, 
one  to  Petare  and  Santa  Luda.  and  the  other  to  £1  Valie.    The 
archbishop  of  Venezuela  resides  in  Car&cas  and  has  ecdesiastical 
jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Ciudad  BoUvar,  Calabozo, 
Barquisimeto,  M^rida  and  Maracaibo.    There  are  no  mann> 
factures  of  note. 

Car&cas  was  fotmded  in  1567  by  Diego  de  Losada  under 
the  pious  title  of  Santiago  de  Le6n  de  Car&cas,  and  has  been 
successively  capital  of  the  province  of  Car&cas,  of  the  captainc>'- 
general  of  Car&cas  and  Venezuela,  and  of  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  also  one  of  the  two  chief  cities,  or  capitak,  of  the 
Federal  district.  It  was  the  birthpUce  of  Sim6n  BoUvar,  and 
claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  colony  in  South  Anierica 
to  overthrow  Spanish  colonial  authority.  'Hie  dty  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  x8ia.  In  the  war 
of  ind<;pendence  it  was  repeatedly  subjected  to  pillage  and 
slaughter  by  both  parties  in  the  strife,  and  did  not  recover  its 
losses  for  many  years.  In  18x0  its  population  was  estimated  at 
50,000;  seventy-one  ye&rs  later  the  census  of  x88x  gave  it  only 
55,638.  In  1891  its  urban  population  was  computed  to  be 
73,439,  which  in  1904  was  estimated  to  have  increued  to  i^ut 
90,000, 

CARACCI,  LODOVIOO,  AGOSTINO.  and  ANMIBAtB,  three 
celebrated  Italian  painters,  were  bom  at  Bologiu  in  1555, 1557. 
and  X  560  respectively.  Lodovlco,  the  eldest,  son  of  a  butcher, 
was  uncle  to  the  two  younger,  Agostino  and  Annibale,  soia  of  a 
tailor,  and  had  nearly  finished  his  professional  studies  before  the 
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otheis  had  besua  their  edacation.  From  being  a  reputed  dunce, 
viule  studying  under  Tintoretto  in  Venice,  he  gradually  rose,  by 
an  attentive  oboervatlon  of  nature  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  preserved  at  Bologna,  Venice, 
Florence  and  Parma,  to  measure  himself  with  the  teachers  of  his 
day,  and  nitimatdy  projected  the  <^>ening  of  a  rival  school  in  his 
Dative  place.  Finding  himself  unable  to  accomplish  his  design 
vithoot  assistance,  he  sent  for  his  two  nephews,  and  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  handicrafts  (Agostino  being  a  goldsmith, 
and  Annibale  a  tailor)  for  the  profession  of  painting.  Agostino 
he  fifst  i^ced  under  the  care  of  Fontana,  retaining  Annibale  in 
his  own  studio;  but  he  afterwards  sent  both  to  Venice  and  Parma 
to  copy  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Correggio,  on  which 
hkown  taste  had  been  formed.  On  their  return,  the  three 
relatives,  iiBOTtrd  by  an  eminent  anatomist,  Anthony  de  U  Tour, 
opened,  in  1589,  an  academy  of  painting  under  the  name  of  the 
Incamminati  (or,  as  we  might  paraphrase  it,  the  Right  Road), 
provided  with  numerous  casts,  books  and  bassi-rilievi,  whidi 
Lodovico  had  collected  in  his  travels.  From  the  affability  and 
kindness  of  the  Caracci,  and  their  seal  for  the  sdentiSc  education 
of  the  students,  their  academy  rose  rapidly  in  popular  estimation, 
aad  soon  every  other  school  of  art  in  Bologna  was  deserted  and 
doaed.  They  continued  together  till,  at  the  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Fainese,  Annibale  and  Agostino  went  to  Rome  in  1600  to  paint 
the  gallery  <rf  the  cardinal's  palace.  The  superior  praises  awarded 
to  Agostino  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Annibale,  already  kindled 
by  the  brilliant  reception  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Incamminati 
to  Afostino's  still  highly  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Communion 
of  St  Jerome,"  and  the  Utter  was  dismissed  to  Parma  to  paint 
the  great  saloon  of  the  Casino.  Here  he  died  in  i6oa,  when  on 
the  eve  of  finishing  his  renowned  painting  of  *'  Celestial,  Terrestrial 
and  Venal  Love."  Annibale  continued  to  work  alone  at  the 
Famese  galleiy  till  the  designs  were  completed;  but,  dis- 
appcnnted  at  the  miserable  remuneration  offered  by  the  cardinal, 
ht  retiitd  to  Naples,  where  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  a  great 
work  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
wjiich  he  died  in  160Q.  Lodovico  always  remained  at  his  academy 
in  Bologna  (excepting  for  a  short  visit  to  his  cousin  at  Rome), 
though  invited  to  execute  paintings  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
H^  died  in  1619,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
lladdakna.  The  works  of  Lodovico  are  numerous  in  the  chapels 
of  Bologna.  The  most  famous  are — ^The  "  Madonna  standing  on 
the  moon,  with  St  Frands  and  St  Jerome  beside  her,  attended  by 
a  ictimie  of  angels";  "John  the  Baptist,"  "St  Jerome,"  "St 
Benedict "  and  "  St  Cedlia  ";  and  the  "  Limbo  of  the  Fathers." 
He  was  1^  far  the  most  amiable  of  the  three  painters,  rising 
sapcrior  to  all  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  his  rivals,  and  though 
he  received  brge  sums  for  his  productions,  yet,  from  his  almost 
cnparaOeled  liberality  to  the  students  of  the  academy,  he  died 
poor.  With  skill  in  painting  Agostino  combined  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  engraving  (which  he  had  studied  under  Cornelius 
de  Cort)  and  high  accomplishments  as  a  scholar.  He  died  not 
untroubled  by  remorse  for  the  indecencies  which,  in  accordance 
vith  the  corruption  of  the  time,  he  had  introduced  into  some 
o(  his  engravings.  The  works  of  Annibale  are  more  diversified 
in  style  than  those  of  the  others,  and  comprise  specimens  of 
painting  after  the  manner  of  Correggio,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese, 
fiaphael  and  Michelangelo.  The  most  distinguished  are  the 
"  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna  ";  the  "  Infant  and 
St  John";  "St  Catherine";  "St  Roch  distributing  alms" 
(now  in  the  Dresden  gallery);  and  the  "  Saviour  wailed  over  by 
tV  Maries,"  at  present  in  possession  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle.  He 
frequently  gave  great  importance  to  the  landscape  in  his  com- 
poiitioos.  The  reputation  of  Annibale  is  tarnished  by  his 
jealousy  and  vindictivencss  towards  his  brother,  and  the  licen- 
tnusDcss  of  his  disposition,  which  contributed  to  bring  him  to  a 
coopaiatively  early  grave. 

The  three  Caracci  were  the  founders  of  the  so-called  Eclectic 
tchool  of  painting, — the  principle  of  which  was  to  study  in  the 
*oTks  of  the  great  masters  the  several  excellences  for  which  they 
lad  been  respectively  pre-eminent,  and  to  combine  these  in  the 
productions  of  the  school  itself;  for  instance,  there  was  to  be  the 


design  of  Raphael,  the  power  of  Michelangelo,  the  colour  of 
Titian,  and  so  on. 
See  A.  Venturi,  /  Caracci  e  la  loro  scuda,  1895.        (W.  M.  R.) 

CARACCIOLO.  FRANCESCO,  Prince  (1733-1799).  NeapoUUn 
admiral  and  revolutionist,-  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  January 
Z733,  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.  He  entered  the  navy  and 
learned  'his  seamanship  ufider  Rodney.  He  fought  with* 
distinction  in  the  British  service  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, against  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  against  the  French 
at  Toulon  under  Lord  Hotham.  The  Bourbons  pbiced  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  skill.  When  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  to  Naples  King  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Queen  Mary  Caroline 
fled  to  Sicily  on  board  Nelson's  ship  the  "  Vanguard  "  (December 
179S),  Caracdolo  escorted  them  on  the  frigate  "  Sannita."  He 
was  the  only  prominent  Neapolitan  trusted  by  the  king,  but 
even  the  admiral's  loyalty  was  shaken  by  Ferdinand's  cowardly 
flight.  On  reaching  Palermo  Caracciolo  asked  permission  to 
return  to  Naples  to  look  after  his  own  private  affairs  (January 
1799).  This  was  granted,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Naples  he 
fotmd  all  the  aristocracy  and  educated  middle  classes  infatuated 
with  the  French  revolutionary  ideas,  and  he  himself  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  intended  to 
live  a  retired  life;  but,  finding  that  he  must  either  join  the 
Republican  party  or  escape  to  Procida.  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  in  which  case  even  his  intimates  would  regard  him  as 
a  traitor  and  his  property  would  have  been  confiscated,  he  was 
induced  to  adhere  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  took  command 
of  the  republic's  naval  forces.  Once  at  sea,  he  fought  actively 
against  the  British  and  Neapolitan  squadrons  and  prevented 
the  landing  of  some  Royalist  bands.  A  few  days  later  all  the 
French  troops  in  Naples,  except  500  men,  were  recalled  to  the 
north  of  Italy. 

Caracciolo  then  attacked  Admiral  Thum,  who  from  the 
"  Minerva  "  commanded  the  Royalist  fleet,  and  did  some  damage 
to  that  vessel.  But  the  British  fleet  on  the  one  hand  and  Cardinal 
Fabrizio  Ruffo's  army  on  the  other  made  resistance  impossible. 
The  Republicans  and  the  500  French  had  retired  to  the  castles, 
and  Caracciolo  landed  and  tried  to  escape  in  disguise.  But 
he  was  betrayed  and  arrested  by  a  Royalist  officer,  who  on  the 
39th  of  June  brought  him  in  chains  on  board  Nelson's  flagship 
the  "  Foudroyant."  It  is  doubtful  whether  Caracciolo  should 
have  been  included  in  the  capitulation  concluded  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  castles,  as  that  document  promised  life  and 
liberty  to  those  who  surrendered  before  the  blockade  of  the  forts, 
whereas  he  was  arrested  afterwards,  but  as  the  whole  capitulation 
was  violated  the  point  is  immaterial.  Moreover,  the  admiral's 
fate  was  decided  even  before  his  capture,  because  on  the  37  th 
of  June  the  British  minister.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  had  communicated 
to  Nelson  Queen  Maty  Caroline's  wish  that  Caracciolo  should 
be  hanged.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  on  board,  Nelson  ordered 
Thum  to  summon  a  court  martial  composed  of  Caracciolo's 
former  officers,  Thum  himself  being  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
accused.  The  court  was  held  on  board  the  "  Foudroyant," 
which  was  British  territory — a  most  indefensible  proceeding. 
Caracciolo  was  charged  with  high  treason;  he  had  asked  to  be 
judged  by  British  officers,  which  was  refused,  nor  was  he  allowed 
to  summon  witnesses  in  his  defence.  He  was  condemned  to 
death  by  three  votes  to  two,  and  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was 
communicated  to  Nelson  the  latter  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  "  Minerva  "  the  next  morning, 
and  hb  body  thrown  into  the  sea  at  sundown.  Even  the  cus- 
tomary twenty-four  hours'  respite  for  confession  was  denied 
him,  and  his  request  to  be  shot  instead  of  hanged  refused.  The 
sentence  was  duly  carried  out  on  the  30th  of  June  1799. 

Caracciolo  was  technically  a  traitor  to  the  king  whose  uniform 
he  had  worn,  but  apart  from  the  wave  of  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  which  had  spread  all  over  the  educated  classes  of 
Italy,  and  the  fact  that  treason  to  a  government  like  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  crime, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  Nelson  to  make  himself  the  executor 
of  the  revenge  of  Ferdinand  and  Mary  Caroline.  His  greatest 
offence,  as  Captain  Mahan  remarks  {Life  of  Ndson,  i.  440),  was 
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cmuDitlcd  iftintt  hi>  own  oxmuy  by  ucriBdng  his  iulicniblc 
chinctcr  ai  the  npioenUIive  of  the  king  of  Ciat  Britain 
(o  Us  Monduy  ud  arti£da]  chumctir  u  ddegite  of  the  king 
ol  Ntpla,  The  only  opluutioa  of  Nclion'i  conduct  ii  to  h< 
found  in  hii  iDfituatioD  tor  Lady  Hamilton.  wIkhc  low  ambition 
made  hei  uie  hei  influence  over  him  in  the  intereil  of  Queen 
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CARACOLB  [a  Fi.  word,  the  origin  of  which  it  doubtful,  1 
lag  the  wheeling  about  of  a  bone;  in  Spmiih  and  Portii 
ataal  meani  a  mail  with  a  spinl  BhelJ),  a  turn  or  wh 
In  honemanihip  to  the  left  or  right,  or  to  both  attematf 
that  the  movements  o(  the  hone  dnciibe  a  llg-zag  o 
The  lenn  has  been  uicd  loosely  aod  enoneously  to  describ 
diiftlay  of  fancy  riding.     It  is  also  used  for  a  spiral  itairc 
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and  was  finally  captured  and  sent  to  Rome  [Tac.  Ann.  lii.  3], 
DiO,  li,).  Two  old  csmps  on  the  Welsh  border  are  now  called 
Caer  Caiadoc,  but  the  oima  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  anti- 
quaries and  not  genuinely  ancient  memorials  of  the  Celtic  hem. 
CAHADOC  SBRIBt.  in  geology,  the  name  inttoduced  by 
R.  I.  Murchlson  in  iSjq  for  the  sandstone  series  of  Caer  Carsdoc 
in  Shrupshiit,  Eo^nd.  The  limits  oI  Murchiton's  Candoc 
series  fuve  since  been  somewhat  modified,  and  through  the 
labonii  ol  C.  Lapwonb  the  tevenl  members  of  the  series  have 
been  precisely  defined  by  meant  of  gtaptolitic  tones.  These 
lonei  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  ncki  of  the  same 
age  in  North  Wales,  the  BaU  series  («.>.),  and  the  terms  Bala 
or  Caradoc  series  are  used  indifferently  by  geologists  when 
referring  to  the  uppermost  substage  of  the  Ordovidan  System. 
The  Ordovidan  rocks  of  the  Caradoc  district  have  been  sub- 
divided into  the  following  beds,  in  descending  order:  the 
rri'nwfnit  shales,  Acton  Scolt  beds,  Longville  £igs,  Chatwell 
and  Soudley  sandstones,  Hamige  shales  and  Hoar  Edge  grits 
and  limestone.  In  the  Comdon  dislHcl  in  the  same  couniy  the 
Caradoc  series  Is  represented  by  the  Mairington  group  of  ashes 
and  shales  and  the  Spy  Wood  group  beneath  them;  these  two 
groups  of  strata  are  somctimesspokeBOf  at  (he  Cbirbuiy  series. 
In  the  Breidden  district  are  the  bairen  Ciiggcon  shales  with 
Btbes  andfiowsofandeaite. 
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Aihiill  (roup  (Ashgill  ihales  and  Slanraapkilul  limeitonc). 

Sleddale  group  (Applcthwaite  beds-Upper  O>nistofl  limestone 
confumerate ;  Yarliide  rhyolite;  stye  end   beds— f-ower 
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The  bufion  ihales  »nc 
Skddale  group. 
Rocks  of  Carsdoc  age  ar 


■ell  developed  in  southern  Scotland ; 
(M  Oirvm  district  ttiey  nave  been  desiribed  as  the  Ardmillau  kt 

pofticrn.  and  the  Whiichoute,  Ardwell  and  Baldjichie  groupi  in  1 — 
krverpart.    Similarly,  two  divi^oiit,kilowaastbe  Upper  and  Lower 
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CI-A-H.) 
CARALBI  (Gr.  lUiwXit,  mod.  Cofftgri,  «.*.),  the  cnt 
important  ancient  dty  of  Sardinia,  situated  <m  the  south  coast 
of  the  island.  Its  foundation  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  Punic  tombs  exist  in  consideiable  Dumber^ 
near  the  present  cemetery  on  the  east  and  still  more  on  the  locky 
plateau  to  thenonh-west  of  the  town.  It  first  appears  in  Roman 
history  in  the  Second  Punic  W«,  and  probaWy  obtained  full 
Roman  civic  rights  From  Julius  Caoar.  In  impenal  times  itwii 
the  most  important  town  in  the  island,  mainly  owing  to  its  fine 
sheltered  harbaut,  where  a  delachmeni  ol  theduiu  Uitaui 
was  stationed.  In  the  4th  and  sib  centuries  it  was  pnbsbly  the 
seat  of  the  prsaes  Sordiniae-  It  is  mentioned  at  an  important 
harbour  in  the  Gothic  and  Gildoflic  wars.  It  was  also  the  chief 
point  of  the  lOad  system  of  Sardinia.  Roads  nn  hmce  to  Olbia 
by  the  east  coast,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  to  Olhoa 
(Oristano)  direct,  and  thence  to  Olbia  {probably  the  dom 
frequented  route),  through  the  mining  district  to  Suki  and 
along  the  south  and  west  coasts  to  Olbi)ca.  The  hill  occupied 
by  the  Pisan  fortifications  and  the  medieval  town  within  i""-" 
miiit  have  been  the  acropolis  of  the  Cartha^ian  settlcmenE: 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  citadel  pmenting  sudi  oatur^ 
advantages  was  not  occupied.  The  Romans,  loo,  probablj 
made  use  of  it,  though  the  lower  quarters  were  mainly  ocrujatd 
in  imperial  limes.  A.  Taramelli  (JVoiwe  ic^i  Sani.  1D05. 
41  seqj  rightly  points  out  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Reman  xaci- 
probably  represented  by  the  present  quarter  of  the 
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irds  the  araphilbealre  ipeaki 
gj  IF.  Vivanelin  Nuaii  it^i  Sent, 


of  paving  in  the  squ 
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1897, 179).    The  amphitheatre  occupies  a  natural  depi 

the  KKk  just  below  the  acropolis,  and  open  towards  the 
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T,  upon  which  the  dty  entirely  depended. 

some  way  inland,  on  the  east  of  tbeca&tle 
imbulaliants  or  public  pnmoiada  coa- 
>nsul  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  bdore  as.  6 
teriin,  iSS],No.758i}.  Heiealso.nollu 
lains  of  Roman  baths,  withafinecoknied 
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.    .  the  necropolis  of  Bonn 

where  both  Punic  and  Roman  tombs  exist,  and  when,  on  I 
site  of  the  present  cemetery,  Christian  catacombs  have  b< 
discovered  (F.  Vivanel  in  f/olUk  ditli  Sari,  i&jj,  igj  le 
C.  Pinia  in  tfiieur  BulltUma  ii  Arclialetia  Cruriaiu.  tg 
6.  seq.).  But  the  western  quarter  seems  to  have  been  far  mi 
important;  it  extended  along  1 


north-w 


oFtl 


middle. 


id  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  which  ii«i 
above  it.  The  chief  distovcries  which  have  been  made  aie  nnicd 
by  TaramelU  Cm.  cil.)  and  include  some  important  buildingi,  ol 
which  a  large  Roman  house  (or  group  of  bouses)  is  the  only  cur 
now  viuble  [G.  Spano  in  NiMau  de^i  Sati.  1B76,  ul.  iTj: 
1B77,  185;  igSo,  IDS,  405).  Beyond  this  quarter  begiiH  in 
extensive  Roman  Decmpolis  eileading  along  the  edge  of  iht  hill 
Dortb-cutol  the  high  road  Iculiiig  to  the  nortli- west ;  tbemott 
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iDpoitant  tomb  h  the  so-called  Grotta  delle  Vipcre,  the  rock- 
hewn  tomb  of  Cassius  Philippus  and  Atilia  Pomptilla,  the  sides 
of  whidi  are  covered  with  inscriptions  {Corpus  Inset,  Lot.  z., 
Bcrlia,  18S3,  Nos.  7563-7578).  Other  tombs  are  also  to  be  found 
QB  the  Ugh  ground  near  the  Punic  tombs  already  mentioned. 
The  latter  are  hewn  perpendicularly  in  the  rock,  while  the  Roman 
tombs  are  chambers  excavated  horizontally.  In  the  la|;oon 
itxU  were  found  a  large  number  of  terra  cottas,  made  of  local 
ciiy,  some  being  masks  of  both  divinities  and  men  (among  them 
grotesques)  others  representing  hands  and  feet,  others  various 
animals,  and  of  amphorae  of  various  sizes  and  other  vases. 
Some  of  the  amphorae  contained  animals*  bones,  possibly  the 
remains  of  sacrifices.  These  objects  are  of  the  Punic  period; 
tlKy  were  ail  found  in  groups,  and  had  apparently  been  arranged 
ca  a  platform  of  piles  in  what  was  then  a  bay,  in  readiness  for 
sb'pment  (F.  Vivanet  in  Nothie  degti  Scavi,  1893,  355).  It  is 
probable  that  the  acropolis  of  Carales  was  occupied  even  in 
prehistoric  times;  but  more  abundant  traces  of  prehistoric 
settlements  (pottery  and  fragments  of  obsidian,  also  kitchen 
suddens,  containing  bones  of  ftnimals  and  shells  of  molluscs 
csed  for  human  food)  have  been  found  on  the  Capo  S.  Elia 
to  the  south-east  of  the  modem  town  (see  A.  TarameUi  in 
Natak  degti  Scavi,  1904,  rp  seq.).  An  inscription  records  the 
eiistence  of  a  temple  of  Venus  Erydna  on  this  promontory  in 
Reman  times.  The  museum  contains  an  interesting  collection 
of  objects  from  many  of  the  sites  moitioned,  and  also  from  other 
parts  of  the  island;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  important  in  Sardinia, 
ud  is  cspedally  strong  in  prehistoric  bronzes  (see  Sasdinia). 
For  the  Roman  inscriptions  see  C.  /.  L.  cU.^  Nos.  7552-7807.  (T.  As.) 
CARAN  D'ACHE,  the  pseudonym  (meaning  "  lead-pencil ")  of 
Enmanuel  Poiri  (1858-1909),  Frendi  artist  and  illustrator,  who 
vas  bora  and  educated  at  Moscow,  being  the  grandson  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  officers  who  had  settled  in  Russia.  He  determined 
to  be  a  military  painter,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  from 
Rosia  he  found  an  artistic  adviser  in  Detaille  He  served  five 
y«ars  in  the  army,  where  the  principal  work  allotted  to  him  was 
the  drawing  of  uniforms  for  the  ministry  of  war.  He  embellished 
a  sbort-lived  journal,  La  Vie  m/Uitaire,  with  a  series  of  illustra- 
tiofis,  among  them  being  some  good-tempered  caricatures  of  the 
Cemian  army,  which  showed  how  accurately  he  was  acquainted 
with  military  detaiL  His 'special  gift  lay  in  pictorial  anecdote, 
the  story  being  represented  at  its  different  stages  with  irresistible 
effect,  in  the  artist's  own  maimered  simplicity.  Much  of  his 
«odi  was  contributed  to  La  Vie  parisienne^  Lt  Figaro  illustr6, 
La  Cericalure,  Le  Chat  noir,  and  he  also  issued  various  albums  of 
sketches,  the  Comet  de  chiques,  illustrating  the  Panama  scandals, 
A!htm  de  croquis  mUitaires  et  d'histoire  sans  Ugendes,  Histoire 
it  Marlboroug^f  ftc,  besides'  illustrating  a  good  many  books, 
aotahly  the  Prince  Koukohojf  of  Bemadaky.  He  died  on  the 
26th  of  Fd>niar7  1909. 

A  ooOectioa  o(  his  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
roamf  in  London  in  1898.  The  ^talogue  contained  a  prefatory  note 
b]r-  M.  H.  Spidmann. 

CABAPACB  (a  Fr.  word,  from  the  Span,  carapacho,  a  shield 
or  aimour),  the  upper  sheU  of  a  crustacean,  tortoise  or  turtle. 
Tlic  covering  of  the  armadillo  is  called  a  carapace,  as  is  also  the 
bud  case  in  which  certain  of  the  Infusoria  are  enclosed. 

CARAFBGUA,  an  interior  town  of  Paraguay,  37  m.  S.E. 
of  AsBnd6n  on  the  old  route  between  that  dty  and  the  missions. 
Pop.  (est)  13,000  (probably  the  population  of  the  large  rural 
di^ct  about  the  town  is  included  in  this  estimate).  The  town 
(fcmadcd  in  1735)  is  situated  in  ia  fertile  country  producing 
<ottoQ,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  sugar-cane  and  mandioca.  It  has 
tvo  adwob,  a  diurch  and  modem  public  buildings. 

CAIAT  (Arab.  Qirdt,  weight  of  four  grains;  Gr.  xcp&nor, 
Ettk  faom,  the  fruit  of  the  carob  or  locust  tree),  a  small  weight 
(originaByin  the  form  of  a  seed)  used  for  diamonds  and  predous 
^oan,  and  a  measure  for  determining  the  fineness  of  gold. 
"Hk  exact  weight  of  the  carat,  in  practice,  now  varies  slightly  in 
diffenot  places.  In  1877  a  syndicate  of  London,  Paris  and 
Aasterdam  jeweUen  fixed  the  wei^t  at  205  milligrammes 
(3*163  tny  graios).    The  South  Afiican  carat,  according  to 


Gardner  Williams  (general  manager  of  the  De  Beers  mines),  is 
equal  to  3-X74  grains  (rA«  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa,  1903). 
The  fineness  of  gold  is  measured  by  a  ratio  with  34  carats  as  a 
standard;  thus  2  parts  of  alloy  make  it  23-carat  gold,  and  so  on. 

CARAUSIUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  tyrant  or  usurper  in 
Britain,  a.d.  386-393,  ^^  &  Menapian  from  Belgic  Gaul,  a  man 
of  humble  origin,  who  in  his  early  diays  had  been  a  pilot.  Having 
entered  the  Roman  army,  he  rapidly  obtained  promotion,  and 
was  stationed  by  the  emperor  Maximian  at  Gessoriacum 
(Bononia,  Boulogne)  to  protect  the  coasts  and  channel  from 
Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates.  He  at  first  acted  energetically,  but 
was  subsequently  accused  of  having  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  barbarians  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  emperor. 
Carausius  thereupon  crossed  over  to  Britain  and  proclaimed 
himself  an  independent  ruler.  The  legions  at  once  joined  him; 
numbers  of  Franks  enlisted  in  his  service;  an  increased  and 
well-equipped  fleet  secured  him  the  command  of  the  neighbouring 
seas.  In  389  Maximian  attempted  to  recover  the  island,  but 
his  fleet  was  damaged  by  a  storm  and  he  was  defeated.  Maxi- 
mian and  Diocletian  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  £he  rule 
of  Carausius  in  Britain;  numerous  coins  are  extant  with  the 
heads  of  Carausius,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  bearing  the 
legend  "  Carausius  et  fratres  sui."  In  393  Constantius  CUorus 
besieged  and  captured  Gessoriacum  (hitherto  in  possession  of 
Carausius),  together  with  part  of  his  fleet  and  naval  stores. 
Constantius  then  made  extensive  preparations  to  ensure  the 
reconquest  of  Britain,  but  before  they  were  completed  Carausius 
was  murdered  by  AUectus,  his  praefect  of  the  guards  (Aurelius 
Victor,  Caesares,  39;  Eutropius  ix.  3Z,  32;  Eumenius,  Pane- 
gyrici  ii.  is,  v.  X3).  A  Roman  mile-stone  found  near  Carlisle 
(1895)  bears  the  inscription  IMP.  C[aes]  M.  AUR[elius]  MAUS. 
The  meaning  of  MAUS  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  be  an  anticipation 
of  ARAUS  (see  F.  J.  Haverfield  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  Soc,  Transactions,  1895,  p.  437). 

A  copper  coin  found  at  Richborough,  inscribed  Domino 

Carausio  Ces.,  must  be  ascribed  to  a  Carausius  of  later  date, 

since  the  type  of  the  reverse  is  not  found  until  the  middle  of  the 

4th  century  at  the  earliest    Nothing  b  known  of  this  Carausius 

(A.  J.  Evans  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1887,  "  On  a  coin  of  a 

second  Carausius  Caesar  in  Britain  in  the  Fifth  Century"). 

See  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  The  History  of  Carausius,  the  Dutch 
Augustus  (1858);  P.  H.  Webb,  The  Reign  and  Coinage  of  Carausius 
(1908). 

CARAVACA,  a  town  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Murcia;  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Caravaca,  a  tributary 
of  the  Segura.  Pop.  (1900)  15,846.  Caravaca  is  dominated  by 
the  medieval  castle  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  contains  several  convents 
and  a  fine  parish  church,  with  a  miraculous  cross  celebrated 
for  its  healing  power,  in  honour  of  which  a  yearly  festival  is 
held  on  the  3rd  of  May.  The  hills  which  extend  to  the  north 
are  rich  in  marble  and  iron.  Despite  the  lack  of  railway  com- 
munication,  the  town  is  a  considerable  industrial  centre, 
with  large  iron-works,  tanneries  and  manufactories  of  paper, 
chocolate  and  oiL 

CARAVAGGIO,  MICHELANGELO  AMERIGHI  (or  Merigz) 
DA  (i 569-1609),  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Caravags^o,  in  Lombardy,  from  which  he  received  his  name. 
He  was  originally  a  mason's  labourer,  but  his  powerful  genius 
directed  him  to  painting,  at  which  he  woriced  with  immitigable 
energy  and  amazing  force.  He  despised  every  sort  of  idealism 
whether  noble  or  emasculate,  became  the  head  of  the  Naturalisti 
(unmodified  imitators  of  ordinary  nature)  in  painting,  and 
adopted  a  style  of  potent  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow,  laid  on 
with  a  sort  of  fury,  indicative  of  that  fierce  temper  which  led  the 
artist  to  commit  a  homicide  in  a  gambling  quarrel  at  Rome. 
To  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  crime  he  fled  to  Naples  and  to 
Malta,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  another  attempt  to  avenge 
a  quarrel.  Escaping  to  Sicily,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him,  and  severely  wounded.  Bdng  pardoned,  he 
set  out  for  Rome;  but  having  been  arrested  by  mistake  beifore 
his  arrival,  and  afterwards  released,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself 
in  excessive  heat,  and  still  suffering  from  wounds  and  hardships, 
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he  died  of  fever  on  the  beach  at  Pontercole  in  1609.  His  best 
pictures  arc  the  "  Entombment  of  Christ/'  now  in  the  Vatican; 
"St  Sebastian,"  in  the  Roman  Capitol;  a  magnificent  whole- 
length  portrait  of  a  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
Alof  de  Vignacourt,  and  his  page,  in  the  Louvre;  and  the 
Borghese  "  Supper  at  Emmaus." 

CARAVAGGIO,  POUDGRO  CALDARA  DA  (1495  or  1492- 
1543),  a  celebrated  painter  of  frieze  and  other  decorations  in  the 
Vatican.  His  merits  were  such  that,  while  a  mere  mortar-carrier 
to  the  artists  engaged  in  that  work,  he  attracted  the  admiration 
of  Raphael,  then  employed  on  his  great  pictures  in  the  Loggie  of 
the  palace.  Polidoro's  works,  as  well  as  those  of  his  master, 
Maturino  of  Florence,  have  mostly  perished,  but  are  well  known . 
by  the  fine  etchings  of  P.  S.  Bartoli,  C.  Alberti,  &c.  On  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1537, 
Polidoro  fled  to  Naples.  Thence  he  went  to  Messina,  where  he 
was  much  employed,  and  gained  a  considerable  fortune,  with 
which  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  mainland  of  Italy  when  he 
was  robbed  and  murdered  by  an  assistant,  Tonno  Calabrese,  in 
1543.  Two  of  his  principal  paintings  are  a  Crucifixion,  painted 
in  Messina,  and  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  "  in  the  Naples 
gallery. 

CARAVAN  (more  correctly  fCarwan)^  a  Persian  word,  adopted 
into  the  later  Arabic  vocabulary,  and  denoting,  throughout 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,^  a  body  of  traders  travelling  together 
for  greater  security  against  robbers  (and  in  particular  against 
Bedouins,  Kurds,  Tatars  and  the  like,  whose  grazing-grounds  the 
proposed  route  may  traverse)  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  provisions,  water  and  so  forth.  These  precautions  are 
due  to  the  absence  of  settled  government,  inns  and  roads. 
These  conditions  having  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
major  part  of  western  Asia,  and  still  existing,  caravans  alwa3rs 
have  been  the  principal  means  for  the  transfer  of  merchandise. 
In  these  companies  camels  are  generally  employed  for  the  trans- 
port of  heavy  goods,  especially  where  the  track,  like  that  between 
Damascus  and  Bagdad,  for  example,  lies  across  level,  sandy 
and  arid  districts.  The  camels  are  harnessed  in  strings  of  fifty 
or  more  at  a  time,  a  hair-rope  connecting  the  rear  of  one  beast 
with  the  head  of  another;  the  leader  is  gaily  decorated  with 
parti-coloured  trappings,  tasseb  and  bells;  an  unladen  ass 
precedes  the  fil^,  for  luck,  say  some,  for  guidance,  say  others. 
Where  the  route  is  rocky  and  steep,  as  that  between  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  mules,  or  even  asses,  are  used  for  burdens.  The 
wealthier  members  ride,  where  possible,  on  horseback.  Every 
man  carries  arms;  but  these  are  in  truth  more  for  show  than  for 
use,  and  are  commonly  flung  away  in  the  presence  of  any  serious 
robber  attack.  Should  greater  peril  than  ordinary  be  antici- 
pated, the  protection  of  a  company  of  soldiers  is  habitually 
pre-engaged, — an  expensive,  and  ordinarily  a  useless  adjunct.  A 
leader  or  director,  called  Karawan-Bashi  (headman),  or,  out  of 
compliment,  KarcnoanSeraskier  (general),  but  most  often 
simply  designated  RaU  (chieQ,  is  before  starting  appointed  by 
common  consent.  His  duties  are  those  of  general  manager, 
spokesman,  arbitrator  and  so  forth;  his  remuneration  is 
indefinite.  But  in  the  matter  of  sales  or  purchases,  either  on  the 
way  or  at  the  destination,  each  member  of  the  caravan  acts  for 
himself. 

The  number  of  camels  or  mules  in  a  single  caravan  varies  from 
forty  or  so  up  to  six  hundred  and  more;  sometimes,  as  on  the 
reopening  of  a  long-closed  route,  it  reaches  a  thousand.  The 
ordinary  caravan  seasons  are  the  months  of  spring,  early  summer 
and  later  autumn.  Friday,  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion made  in  the  Koran  itself,  is  the  favourite  day  for  setting  out, 
the  most  auspicious  hour  being  that  immediately  following 
noonday  prayer.  The  first  day's  march  never  does  more  than 
just  clear  the  starting-point.  Subsequently  each  day's  route  is 
divided  into  two  stages, — from  3  or  4  a.m.  to  about  10  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  between  3  and  3  p.m.  till  6  or  even  8  in  the 
evening.    Thus  the  time  passed  daily  on  the  road  averages  from 

>  In  Arabia  proper  it  is  rarely  employed  in  speech  and  never  in 
writing,  strictly  Arabic  words  such  as  Rikb  ("  aaaembled  riders  ")  or 
QBJfila  ("  wayfaring  band  *0  being  in  ordinary  use. 


ten  to  twelve  hours,  and,  as  the  ordinary  pace  of  a  laden  camd 
does  not  exceed  2  m.  an  hour,  that  of  a  mule  being  2},  a  distance 
varying  from  33  to  28  m.  is  gone  over  every  marching  day. 
But  prolonged  halts  of  two,  three,  four  and  even  more  days  often 
occur.  The  hours  of  halt,  start  and  movement,  the  precise  lines 
of  route,  and  the  selection  or  avoidance  of  particular  localities  air 
determined  by  common  consent.  But  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  services  of  a  professional  guide,  or  those  of  a  military  officer 
have  been  engaged,  his  decisions  are  final.  While  the  caravan  U 
on  its  way,  the  five  stated  daily  prayers  are,  within  certain 
limits,  anticipated,  deferred  or  curtailed,  so  as  the  better  to 
coincide  with  the  regular  and  necessary  halts, — a  practice 
authorized  by  orthodox  Mahommedan  custom  and  tradition. 

Two  caravans  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxvii.;  the  rout£ 
on  which  they  were  passing  seems  to  have  coincided  with  that 
nowadays  travelled  by  Syrian  caravans  on  their  way  to  Eg>'pt. 
Other  allusions  to  caravans  may  be  found  in  Job,  in  Isaiah  and 
in  the  Psalms.    Eastern  literature  is  full  of  such  references. 

The  yearly  pilgrim-bands,  bound  from  various  quarters  of  the 
Mahommedan  world  to  their  common  destination,  Mecca,  are 
sometimes,  but  inaccurately,  styled  by  European  writers  cara- 
vans; their  proper  designation  is  Hajj,  a  collective  word  for 
pilgrimages  and  pilgrims.  The  two  principal,  pilgrim-caravans 
start  yearly,  the  one  from  Damascus,  or,  to  speak  more  exacdv . 
from  Mozarib,  a  village  station  three  days'  journey  to  the  souih  cf 
the  Syrian  capital,  the  other  from  Cairo  in  Egypt.'  This  latter 
was  formerly  joined  on  its  route,  near  Akaba  of  the  Red  Sea,  by 
the  North  African  Hajj,  whichi  however,  now^  goes  from  Eg^-pt  by 
sea  from  Suez;  the.  former  gathers  up  bands  from  Anatolia, 
Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Besides  these  a  third,  but 
smaller  Hajj  of  Persians,  chiefly  sets  out  from  Suk-csh-^eiuUi. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshed  Ali,  on  the  lower  Euphrates;  a 
fourth  of  negroes,  Nubians,  etc.,  unites  at  Yambu  on  the  Hejsz 
coast,  whither  they  have  crossed  from  Kosscir  in  Upper  Eg\pt; 
a  fifth  of  Indians  and  Malays,  centres  at  Jidda;  a  sixth  and 
seventh,  of  southern  or -eastern  Arabs  arrive,  the  former  froa 
Yemen,  the  latter  from  Nejd. 

The  Syrian  Hajj  is  headed  by  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  either  m 
person  or  by  a  vicarious  oflidal  of  high  rank,  and  is  further 
accompanied  by  the  Sorrak  Amir  or  "  Guardian  <rf  the  Purse,"  a 
Turkish  ofiicer  from  Constantinople.  The  Egyptian  company  is 
commanded  by  an  amir  or  ruler,  appointed  by  the  Cairene 
government,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  famous  "  Mahmal,^'  or 
sacred  pavilion.  The  other  bands  above  mentioned  have  each 
their  own  amir,  besides  their  mekowwams  or  agents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  after  provisions,  water  and  the  like,  and  are 
not  seldom  encumbered  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  acd 
other  attendants.  Lastly,  a  considerable  force  of  soldiery  ac- 
companies both  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian  Hajj. 

No  guides  properly  so-called  attend  these  pilgrim-caravans, 
the  routes  followed  being  invariably  the  same,  and  well  kno«n. 
But  Bedouin  bands  generally  offer  themselves  by  way  of  escxsrt, 
and  not  seldom  designedly  lead  their  clients  into  the  dangers 
from  which  they  bargain  to  keep  them  safe.  This  they  are  the 
readier  to  do  because,  in  addition  to  the  personal  luxuries  with 
which  many  of  the  pilgrims  provide  themselves  tor  the  jouine>%  a 
large  amount  of  wealth,  both  in  merchandise  and  coins,  is  habitu- 
ally to  be  found  among  the  travellers,  who,  in  accordance  with 
Mahommedan  tradition,  consider  it  not  merely  Uwful  but  praise- 
worthy to  unite  mercantile  ^>eculation  with  religious  duty. 
Nor  has  any  one,  the  pasha  himself  or  the  amir  and  the  military, 
when  present,  excepted,  any  acknowledged  authority  or 
general  control  in  the  pilgrim-caravans;  nor  is  there  any  orderly 
subdivision  of  management  or  service.  The  pilgrims  do,  indeed, 
often  coalesce  in  companies  among  themselves  for  mutual  help, 
but  necessity,  circumstance  or  caprice  governs  all  details,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  numbers,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  third  of 
the  entire  Hajj,  yearly  perish  by  their  own  ne^igence  or  by 
misfortune, — dying,  some  of  thirst,  others  of  fatigue  and sicknrs. 
others  at  the  hand  of  robbers  on  the  way.  In  fact  theprindpJ 

*  The  Syrian  and  Egyptian  hajj  have  been  able,  nnce  1908,  to 
travel  by  the  railway  from  Damascus  to  the  Hejaa. 
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nmta  tie  in  many  places  lined  for  miles  together  with  the  bones 
of  auatk  and  men. 

The  numbers  which  compose  these  pilgrim  caravans  are  much 
exaggerated  by  popular  rumour;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Syxian  and  Egyptian  sometimes  amount  to  5000  each,  with 
25.000  or  30,000  camds  in  train.  Large  supplies  of  food  and 
vater  have  to  be  carried,  the  more  so  at  times  that  the  pilgrim 
toson,  following  as  it  does  the  Mahommedan  calendar^  which  is 
hmar,  falls  for  yeazs  together  in  the  very  hottest  season.  Hence, 
too,  the  joomcy  is  usually  accomplished  by  night  marches,  the 
kfin  being  bom  3  to  4  p-u.  to  6  or  7  am.  of  the  following  day. 
Torches  axe  lighted  on  the  road,  the  pace  is  slower  than  that  Of 
u  <»dinaxy  caravan,  and  does  not  exceed  3  m.  an  hour. 

See  Mecca  aod  Maboicmbdan  Rsligion. 

CABAVAMSERAI,  a  public  building,  for  the  shelter  of  a 
cinvin  iq.v.)  and  of  wasrfarers  generally  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It 
is  commonly  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  within 
the  vaBs,  of  a  town  or  village.  It  is  quadrangular  in  form, 
with  a  dead  wall  outside;  this  wall  has  small  windows  high  up, 
but  in  the  lower  parts  merely  a  few  narrow  air-holes.  Inside  a 
doister-Cke  arcade,  surrounded  by  cellular  store-rooms,  forms 
the  ground  floor,  and  a  somewhat  lighter  arcade,  giving  access  to 
iittle  dweOingHfOoms,  runs  round  it  above.  Broad  open  flights  of 
stone  steps  connect  the  storesrs.  The  central  court  is  open  to  the 
sky,  aiKi  genexally  has  in  its  centre  a  well  with  a  fountain-basin 
bside  it.  A  q>adous  gateway,  high  and  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  loaded  camel,  forms  the  sole  entrance,  which  is 
f&nished  with  heavy  doors,  and  is  further  guarded  within  by 
massive  iron  chains,  drawn  across  at  night.  The  entry  is  paved 
vith  flagstones,  and  there  are  stone  seats  on  each  side.  The  court 
itsdf  is  generally  paved,  and  large  enough  to  admit  of  three  or 
four  hundred  crouching  camels  or  tethered  mules;  the  bales  of 
merchandise  are  piled  away  under  the  lower  arcade,  or  stored  up 
in  the  ceilaxs  behind  it.  The  upstairs  apartments  are  for  human 
lodging;  cooking  is  usually  carried  on  in  one  or  more  comers 
<^ihe  quadrangle  below.  Should  the  caravanserai  be  a  small  one, 
the  merchants  and  their  goods  alone  find  place  within,  the  beasts 
oi  burden  being  left  outside.  A  porter,  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipal authority  of  the  place,  Is  always  present,  lodged  just 
vithin  the  gate,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  assistants.  These 
tofln  a  guard  of  the  building  and  of  the  goods  and  persons  in  it, 
tad  have  the  right  to  maintain  order  and,  within  certain  limits, 
deooium;  but  they  have  no  further  control  over  the  temporary 
occupants  of  the  place,  which  is  always  kept  open  for  all  arrivals 
bom  pnyer-tlme  at  early  dawn  till  late  in  the  evoiing.  A  small 
gratuity  IS  expected  by  the  porter,  but  he  has  no  legal  claim  for 
payment,  his  maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution.    Neither  food  nor  provender  is  supplied. 

Many  caravanserais  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Anatolia  have 
<%csiderable  architectural  merit;  their  style  of  construction  is  in 
gesecal  that  known  as  Saracenic;  their  massive  walls  are  of  hewn 
Uaae]  their  pn^Mrtions  apt  and  grand.  The  portals  eq;>ecially 
are  often  decorated  with  intricate  carving;  so  also  is  the  prayer- 
siche  within.  These  buildings,  with  their  belongings,  are  works 
ct  charity,  and  are  supported,  repaired  and  so  forth  out  of  funds 
detived  from  pious  legacies,  most  often  of  land  or  rentals.  Some- 
times a  municipality  takes  on  itself  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
caravanserai;  but  in  any  case  the  institution  is  tax-free,  and  its 
icvenofs  are  inalienable.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  those 
RveniMS  have  been  dissipated  by  peculation,  neglect  or  change 
cS  dmesy  the  caravanserai  passes  through  downward  stages  of 
£]apidation  to  total  ruin  (of  which  oxily  too  many  examples 
nay  be  seen)  unless  some  new  charity  intervene  td  repair  and 
itaewiL 

Kiami,  ix,  places  analogons  to  inns  and  hotels,  where  not 
lodging  oaty,  but  often  food  and  other  necessaries  or  comforts 
Bsy  be  had  for  payment,  are  sometimes  by  inaccurate  writers 
coofoonded  with  caravanserais.  They  are  generally  to  be  found 
sithm  the  town  or  village  predncts,  and  are  of  much  smaller 
^iaensions  than  caravanserais.  The  khan  of  Asad  Pasha  at 
I^vnascns  it  a  modd  of  constructive  skill  and  architKtural 
^aaty. 


CARAVEL,  or  Casvxl  (from  the  Gr.  K&pafim,  a  light  ship, 
through  the  Ital.  carabdh  and  the  Span.'  carabas),  a  name  applied 
at  different  times  and  in  different  countries  to  ships  of  very 
varying  appearance  and  build,  as  in  Turkey  to  a  ship  of  war,  and 
in  France  to  a  small  boat  used  in  the  herring  fishery.  In  the  1 5th 
and  1 6th  centuries,  caravels  were  much  used  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  for  long  voyages.  They  were  roundish  ships,  with  a 
double  tower  at  the  stem,  and  a  single  one  in  the  bows,  and  were 
galley  rigged.  Two  out  x>i  the  three  vessels  in  which  Columbus 
sailed  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  America  were  "  caravels." 
Carvel,  the  older  English  fond,  is  now  used  only  in  the  term 
"  carvel-built,"  for  a  boat  in  vhich  the  planking  is  flush  with 
the  edges  laid  side  to  side,  itf  distinction  from  "  clinker-built," 
where  the  edges  overlap. 

CARAVELLAS,  a  small  seaport  of  southern  Bahia,  Brazil,  on 
the  Caravellas  river  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is 
dangerously  obstructed  by  .sandbars.  Pop.  (1890)  of  the  muni- 
cipality 5482,  about  one-half  of  whom  lived  in  Uie  town.  Cara- 
vellas was  once  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  whale  fishery,  but  has 
since  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  the  port  of  the  Bahia  &  Minas 
railway,  whose  traffic  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

CARAWAY,  the  fruit,  or  so-called  seed,  of  Carum  Carui,  an 
umbelliferous  plant  growing  throughout  the  northem  and 
central  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  waste  places 
in  England.  The  plant  has  finely-cut  leaves  and  compoimd 
umbels' of  small  white  flowers.  The  fmits  are  laterally  com- 
pressed and  ovate,  the  mericarps  (the  two  portions  into  which  the 
ripe  fmit  splits)  being  subcylindrical,  slightly  arched,  and  marked 
with  five  distinct  pale  ridges.  Caraways  evolve  a  pleasant 
aromatic  odour  when  bmlsed,  and  they  have  an  agreeable  spicy 
taste.  They  yield  from  3  to  6  %  of  a  volatile  oil,  the  chief 
constituent  of  which  is  cymene  aldehyde.  Cymene  itself  is 
present,  having  the  formula  CHaQH^OKC^Hs)];  also  carvone 
CioHuO,  and  limonene,  a  terpene.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  ^-3 
minims,  llie  plant  is  cultivated  in  north  and  central  Europe, 
and  Morocco,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  England,  the  produce  of 
more  northerly  Utitudes  being  richer  in  essential  oil  than  that 
grown  in  southern  regions.  The  essential  oil  is  largely  obtained 
by  distillation  for  use  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and 
carminative,  and  as  a  flavouring  material  in  cookery  and  in 
liqueurs  for  drinking.  Caraways  are,  however,  more  extensively 
consumed  entire  in  certain  kinds  of  cheese,  qikcs  and  bread, 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  a  popular  article  of  confectionery 
known  as  caraway  comfits. 

CARBALLO,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Corunna;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  AUones,  20  m.  S.W.  of 
the  city  of  Corunna.  Pop.  (1900)  13,032.  CarbaUois  the  central 
market  of  a  thriving  agricultural  district.  At  San  Juan  de 
Carballo,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  AUones,  there  are  hot 
sulphurous  springs. 

CARBAZOU  Ci2H«N,  a  chemical  constituent  of  coal-tar  and 
crude  anthracene.  From  the  latter  it  may  be  obtained  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash  when  it  is  converted  into  carbazol-potassium, 
which  can  be  easily  separated  by  distilling  off  the  anthracene. 
It  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  passing  the  vapours  of 
diphenylamine  or  aniline  through  a  red-hot  tube;  by  heating 
diorthodiaminodiphenyl  with  25  %  sulphuric  acid  to  200"  C  for 
15  hours;  by  heating  orthoaminodiphenyl  with  lime;  or  by 
heating  thiodiphenylamine  with  copper  powder.  It  is  also 
obtained  as  a  decomposition  product  of  brudne  or  strychnine, 
when  these  alkaloids  are  distilled  with  zinc  dust.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  the  common  organic  solvents,  and  crystallizes  in  plates 
or  tables  melting  at  238*'  C.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
possessing  feebly  basic  properties  and  characterized  by  its 
ready  sublimation.  It  distils  unchanged,  evien  when  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  zinc  dust.  On  being  heated 
with  caustic  potash  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  it  gives  carbazol 
carbonic  acid  CisH»N*COOH;  melted  with  oxalic  add  it  gives 
carbazol  blue.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  a 
clear  yellow  solution.  The  potassium  salt  reacts  with  the  alkyl 
iodides  to  give  N-substituted  alkyl  derivatives.  It  gives  the 
pine-shaving  reaction,  in  this  respect  resembling  pyrrol  (g.t.). 
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carbide;  in  chemistry,  a  compound  of  carbon  with  another 
elemenL  Tbt  introduction  of  the  electric  furnace  into  practical 
chemistry  was  followed  by  the  prq>aration  of  many  metallic 
carbides  previously  unknown,  some  of  which,  eqiedally  calcium 
carbide,  are  now  of  great  commercial  importance.  Carbides  of 
the  following  general  formulae  have  been  obtained  by  H.  Moissan 
(M  denotes  an  atom  of  metal  and  C  of  carbon): — 

MsC  -*  manganese,  iron ;  MiC  •■  molybdenum ;  MgCt*"  chro- 
mium ;  MC  =  zirconiimi ;  M^Ca  —  beryllium,  aliiw^iniiifw  ; 
MtCa-" uranium;  MCa— barium,  caldum,  strontium,  lithium, 
thorium,  &c.;  MC«a  chromium. 

The  principal  methods  for  the  preparation  of  carbides  may  be 
classified  as  follows: — (i)  direct  union  at  a  high  temperature, 
g.g.  lithium,  iron,  chromium,  tungsten,  &c.;  (a)  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  oxides  with  carbon  at  high  temperatures,  e.g.  caldum, 
barium,  strontium,  manganese,  chromium,  &c.;  (3)  by  the 
reduction  of  carbonates  with  magnesium  in  the  presence  of  carbon, 
e.g.  calcium,  lithium;  (4)  by  the  action  of  metals  on  acetylene  or 
metallic  derivatives  of  acetylene,  e.g.,  sodium,  potassium.  The 
metallic  carbides  are  crystalline  solids,  the  greater  number  being 
decomposed  by  water  into  a  metallic  hydrate  and  a  hydro- 
carbon; sometimes  hydrogen  is  also  evolved.  Calcium  carbide 
owes  its  industrial  importance  to  its  decomposition  into  acetylene; 
lithium  carbide  behaves  similarly.  Methane  is  yielded  by  alum- 
inium and  beryllium  carbides,  and,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  by 
manganese  carbide.  The  important  carbides  are  mentioned  in 
the  separate  articles  on  the  various  metals.  The  commercial 
aspect  of  calcium  carbide  is  treated  in  the  article  Acetylene. 

CARBINE  (Fr.  carabine,  Ger.  Karahiner),  a  word  which  came 
into  use  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  to  denote  a  form  of 
small  6re-arm,  shorter  than  the  musket  and  chiefly  used  by 
mounted  men.  It  has  retained  tnis  significance,  through  all 
subsequent  modifications  of  small-arm  design,  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  now  as  a  rule  a  shortened  and  otherwise  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  ordinary  rifle  {q.v.). 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  Roman  plebeian  family  of  the  gens 
Papiria.  The  following  are  the  most  important  members  in 
Roman  history: — 

I.  Gaius  Papzxixts  Carbo,  statesman  and  orator.  He  was 
associated  with  C.  Gracchus  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (see  Gxacchus).  When 
tribune  of  the  people  (131  bx.)  he  carried  a  law  extending  voting 
by  ballot  to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws;  another  proposal, 
that  the  tribunes  should  be  allowed  to  become  candidates  for  the 
same  ofhot  in  the  year  immediately  following,  was  defeated  by 
the  younger  Sdpio  Africanus.  Carbo  was  suspected  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  sudden  death  of  Scipio  (129),  if  not  his 
actual  murderer.  He  subsequently  went  over  to  the  optiroatcs, 
and  (when  consul  in  120)  successfully  defended  Lucius  Opimius, 
the  murderer  of  Gaius  Gracchus,  when  he  was  impeached  for  the 
murder  of  citizens  without  a  trial,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Gracchus  had  been  justly  slain.  But  the  optimates  did  not 
trust  Carbo.  He  was  impeached  by  Lidnius  Crassus  on  a 
similar  charge,  and,  feeling  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
the  optimates  and  that  his  condemnation  was  certain,  he  com- 
mitted suidde. 

See  Livy,  EpU.  59;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1.  18;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.'  4; 
Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  6;  A.  H.  j.  Greenidge,  History  of  Rome  (1904). 

3.  His  son,  Gaius  Papisius  Carbo,  sumaroed  Arvina,  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Marian  party  in  83.  He  is  known  chiefly  for  the  law  (Plautia 
Papiria)  carried  by  him  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus  when  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  90  (or  89),  whereby  the  Roman  franchise  was 
offered  to  every  Italian  ally  domidled  in  Italy  at  the  time  when 
the  law  was  enacted,  provided  he  made  application  personally 
within  sixty  days  to  the  praetor  at  Rome  (see  Roue:  History, 
II.  "  The  Republic,"  Period  C).  The  object  of  the  law  was  to 
conciliate  the  states  at  war  with  Rome  and  to  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  federate  states.  Like  his  father,  Carbo  was  an  orator  of 
distinction. 

See  Ckero,  Pro  Archia,  4;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  36;  Appian,  BdJ.  'Ct», 


3.  Gnaeus  Papikius  Cakbo  (c.  X30-83  B.c),  nephew  of  (x). 

He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  part  ia 

the  blockade  of  Rome  (87).    In  85  he  was  chosen  by  Olnna  as 

his  colleague  in  the  constdship,  and  extensive  pceparatioos  wtxe 

made  for  carrying  on  war  in  Greece  against  Sulla,  who  had 

announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  Italy.    Qnna  and  Carbo 

declared  themsdves  consuls  for  the  following  year,  and  lai]gc 

bodies  of  troops  were  transported  across  the  Adriatic;  but  whco 

Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  refused  to  engage 

in  dvil  war,  Carbo  was  obliged  to  bring  them  back.    In  $2 

Carbo,  then  consul  for  the  third  time  with  the  younger  Mariuiv 

fought  an  indecisive  engagement  with  SuDa  near  Qusium,  ]Kt 

was  defeated  with  great  loss  in  an  attack  on  the  camp  of  SnBa's 

general,  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  Pius  [see  under  Metexxus  (6)] 

near  Faventia.    Although  he  still  had  a  large  army  and  the 

Samnites  remained  faithful  to  him,  Carbo  .was  so  disheartened  by 

his  failure  to  relieve  Praeiieste,  where  the  younger  Marius  had 

taken  refuge,  that  he  deddcd  to  leave  Italy.    He  first  fled  to 

Africa,  thence  to  the  island  of  Cossyra  (Pentellaria),  where  he  was 

arrested,  taken  in  chains  before  Fompcy  at  Lilybaeum  and  pet 

to  death. 

See  Appian,  Bell.  Cio,  t.  67-08;  Livy,  Epit.  79,  84,  88«  S9: 
Plutarch,  PomUy,  5,  6,  10,  ana  Sulla,  28;  CicerOj  ad  Fam.  ix.  31: 
Eutropius,  V.  8,  9;  Oroeius,  v.  20;  Valerius  Maxunos,  v.- 3.  5,  ix- 
13.  a;  art.  Sulla,  L.  Cornelius. 

CARBOHYDRATE,  in  chemistry,  the  generic  name  fof 
compounds  empirically  represented  by  the  formula  CJM/)}, 
They  are  essentially  vegetable  products,  and  indude  the  sugus, 
starches,  gums  and  celluloses  (q.v.). 

CARBOLIC  ACID  or  Phenol  (hydrozy-benzene),  CAOH,  aa 
acid  found  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivorae,  and  in  small  quantity 
in  castoreum  (F.  Wohler,  Ann.,  1848,  67,  p.  360).  Its  principal 
commercial  source  is  the  fraction  of  coal-tar  which  distils  between 
150  and  300**  C,  in  which  it  was  discovered  in  1834  by  F.  Runge. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  phenol  from  this  distillate,  it  is  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  the  phenol  and  its  horoologucs 
together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  naphthalene  and  other 
hydrocarbons.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
hydrocarbons  are  thereby  predpitated  and  separated.  The 
solution  is  then  addified,  and  the  phenols  are  liberated  and  fono 
an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  add.  This  layer  is  separat<^i, 
and  the  phenol  recovered  by  a  process  of  fractional  distillatioD. 
It  may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  benzene 
sulphonate  with  caustic  alkalis  (A.  Rekul6,  A.  Wurtz);  by  tlie 
action  of  nitrous  add  on  aniline;  by  passing  oxygen  into  boQiag 
benzene  containing  alumim'um  chloride  (C.  Fricdel  and  J.  M. 
Crafts,  Ann.Chim.  Pkys.,  1888  (6)  14,  p.  435);  by  heating  phenol 
carboxylic  adds  with  baryta;  and,  in  small  quantities  by  the 
oxidation  of  benzene  with  hydrogen  peroxide  or  nascent  ozoae 
(A.  R.  Leeds,  Ber.,  1881,  14,  p.  976). 

It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  needles,  which  melt  at  43*5-43*  C, 
and  boil  at  182-183"  C.;its  specific  gravity  is  X'O906  (o^  C). 
It  has  a  characteristic  smell,  and  a  biting  taste;  it  is  poisonotis. 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  antiseptic.  It  dissolves  in  water,  1 5  parts 
of  water  dissolving  about  one  part  of  phenol  at  16-x  7*  C,  but  it  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions  at  about  70**  C;  it  is  volatile  in  steaic, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  bisal- 
phide,  chloroform  and  gladal  acetic  add.  It  is  also  rradily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  slightly  soluble  is 
aqueous  ammonia  solution,  and  almost  insoluble  in  sodiua 
carbonate  solution.  When  exposed  in  the  moist  condition  to  the 
air  it  gradually  acquires  a  red  colour.  With  ferric  chloride  i( 
gives  a  violet  coloration,  and  with  bromine  water  a  vhite 
predpitate  of  tribromphenol. 

When  phenol  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  a  complex  dercin- 
position  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  benxene.  tolutM, 
naphthalene,  &c.  (J.  G.  Kramers,  ilnn.,  1877, 189.  p.  129).  Chrofriurn 
oxychloride  reacts  violently  on  phenol,  produdng  bydroquiit-in? 
ether.  0(CeH«OH)s;  chromic  add  gives  pnenoquinone,  and  po'a»- 
sium  permanganate  gives  paradiphenol,  oxalic  add,  and  icmr 
salicylic  acid  (R.  Henriques,  Ber.,  1888,  31,  p.  1620).  In  alkalirir 
solution,  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  inactix'e  tattAnr 
add  and  carbon  dioxide  (O.  Doebner,  Ber.,  1891, 34,  p.  »755)-  ^^[^ 
distilled  over  lead  oxide,  it  forms  dipbenylene  oxide,  (uH«)]0 :  aoa 
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tnnH,  &H,'O-C0C.Hi.    prFpred    from    phrnal    and    bcr'.iyl 

■odiAi;  chtorfne  and  bromine,  lorenainpTc.  nracl  rtjiNlv 
■L  lerBJnc  onho- and  pan-chlor-  and -broni phenol,  .ind. 

si,  the  Ktio?^  iodini  aod'kxlic  alr^d 'on  phenol'd'*^'.!  >  cd 
Aw  Bhltiiin  <f  dlBtic  pouih.  Nitro-phrnoli  aiv  rcaiNlv 
rib*  thetction  of  nitric  add  on  phenol.     By  the  aciijn  cl 
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titrated  with  dccinomial  lodiuni  thuwilphatc  K 

o(  K^mide  toaiolution  of  the  phenj  inT>u>la&»Unt,  abnrio 
Ihe  liberated  ammonia  in  in  eione  of  acid,  and  litntei  the  CKna 
of  acid.    See  alB  C.  E.  Smith,  Amir.  J«ir.  Pkarm.,  i«98, 369. 

PkatMoaiogy  and  T'Aeropnr^tfj.— Carbolic  add  11  aa  effident 
paTasilicide,  and  ii  largely  used  la  destroying  tbe  luogia  of 
ringwarm  and  of  the  itdn  disease  known  ai  piiyrvais  sirskoler. 
When  a  solution  of  the  ttnngth  of  about  i  in  >a  is  applied  W 
the  skin  il  produces  a  looil  uuatbesia  which  lasta  for  many 
l^oun.  If  concCBlnled,  however,  it  acts  as  a  caustic.  It 
never  produces  vesication.     The  drug  is  absorbed  through  Ihe 

such  conditions  at  as  uicipient  whitlow.  A  piece  of  cotton  wool 
soaked  in  strong  carbolic  acid  will  relieve  tbe  pain  of  denial 
caries,  but  is  useless  in  other  forms  ol  toothache.    Taken  inter- 


miling  and  has  sc 


arbolici 


!  value  aa 


dressing  there  are  no  irritant  symptoms,  but  when  the  acid  is 
swallowed  in  concentrated  form,  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal 
[rritalion  occur.  The  patient  becomes  collapsed,  and  the  skin 
it  cold  and  clammy.  The  bnathing  becomes  shallow,  the  drug 
killing,  like  nearly  all  neurotic  poiwos  (alcohol,  mocphia,  prutsic 
acid,  lie.),  by  paralysis  of  tbe  Ttspint  lory  centre,  and  the  patient 
dying  in  a  state  of  cotna.  The  condition  of  the  urine  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  *s  il  is  often  1  clue  to  (he  diagnosis,  and  la 
surgical  cases  may  be  the  £ist  warning  that  absorption  is  occur- 
nng  to  aa  undue  degree.  The  urine  becomes  dark  green  Id 
0  oui  owing  to  the  formation  of  vaiious  oxidation  products 
such  aa  pyrocatechin.  Fifteen  grains  constitute  an  eiccedin^y 
dangerous  dose  for  an  adult  male  of  average  weight.  Other 
symptoms  of  undue  absorption  are  vertigo,  deafness,  sounda 
in  he  ears,  stupefaction,  a  aubnormal  temperature,  nausea, 
vomiting  and  aweak  pulse  (Sir  Thomas  Frascrj. 

The  antidote  in  cases  of  carbolic  add  poisoning  is  any  lolubla 
sulphate.  Carbolic  add  and  sulphates  combine  in  the  blood  la 
form  Bulpho-carbolates,  which  are  innocuous.  Hie  ^mploms 
of  nerve-poisoning  are  due  to  the  carbolic  add  (or  its  salts) 
which  circulate  in  tbe  btood  after  all  the  sulphates  in  tbe  blood 
have  been  used  up  in  Ihe  formation  of  sulpho-carbolalet  (hence, 
duringadministration  of  carbolicadd,  Ihe  urine  should  ffequendy 
be  tested  for  (he  piescna  of  free  sulphales;  as  long  as  these 

of  sodium  sidphate  in  water,  by  the  mouth,  or  to  inject  a  simitar 
quantity  of  Che  salt  In  solution  directly  inin  a  vem  or  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues.     Magnesium  sulphate  may  be  given   by 
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id  give  chalk, 
1  which  form 


GUtaneouily  and  apply  hot  water-bottles  and  blankets  if  there 
■re  signs  of  collapse. 

CARBOH  (symbol  C,  atomic  weight  it),  one  of  the  chemical 
non-metallic  elements.  It  is  found  native  as  Uie  dian»nd 
(f .a.},  graphiie  (|7.>.),  at  a  constituent  of  allanimal  aijd  vegetable 
tissues  and  of  coal  and  petroleum.    It  also  enters  (as  carbonates) 
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caldte,  witheiite,  calamine  and  spathic  iron  ore.  In  combina- 
tion with  ox3rgen  (as  carbon  dioxide)  it  is  also  found  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  solid  substance  which  occurs 
In  seveiai  modifications,  differing  very  much  in  their  physical 
properties.  Amorphous  carbon  is  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  many  carbon  'compounds,  the  various  kinds  differ- 
ing very  greatly  as  regards  physical  characters  and  purity, 
according  to  the  substance  used  for  their  preparation.  The 
most  common  varieties  met  with  are  lampbhtck,  gas  carbon, 
wood  charcoal,  animal  charcoal  and  coke.  Lampblatk  is  prtptxtd 
by  burning  tar,  resin,  turpentine  and  other  substances  rich  in 
carbon,  with  a  limited  supply  of  air;  the  products  of  combustion 
being  conducted  into  condensing  chambers  in  which  cloths  are 
suspended,  on  which  the  carbon  collects.  It  is  further  purified 
by  heating  in  closed  vessels,  but  even  then  it  still  omtains  a 
certain  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  more  or  less  hydrocarbons. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printer's  ink,  in  the  preparation 
of  black  paint  and  in  calico  printing.  Gas  carbon  is  produced 
1^  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas  (see  Gas:  Manufacture) ^  being  probably 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons.  It  is 
a  very  dense  form  of  csrbon,  and  is  a  good  conductor  <tf  heat 
and  dectridty.  It  is  used  in  the  manuJEacture  of  carbon  rods 
for  arc  lights,  and  for  the  negative  element  in  the  Bunsen 
battery. 

Charcoal  is  a  porous  form  of  carbon;  several  varieties  exist 
Sugair  charcoal  is  obtained  by  the  carboniiation  of  sugar.  It  is 
purified  by  boiling  with  adds,  to  remove  any  mineral  matter, 
and  is  then  ignited  for  a  long  time  in  a  current  of  chlorine  in 
order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hydrogen.  Animal  charcoal 
(bone  black)  is  prepared  by  charring  bones  in  iron  retorts.  It 
is  a  very  impure  form  of  carbon,  containing  on  the  average  about 
80^  of  caldum  phosphate.  It  possesses  a  much  greater 
decolorizing  and  absorbing  power  than  wood  charcoal.  A 
variety  of  animal  charcoal  is  sometimes  prepared  by  caldning 
fresh  blood  with  potassium  carbonate  in  large  cylinders,  the 
mass  being  purified  by  boiling  out  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  and  subsequent  reheating.  Wood  charcoal  is  a  hard  and 
brittle  blad^  substance,  iriiid^  retains  the  external  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  is  made.  It  is  prepared  (where  wood 
is  plentiftil)  by  stacking  the  wood  in  heaps,  which  are  covered 
with  earth  or  with  brushwood  and  turf,  and  then  burning  the 
heap  slowly  in  a  limited  supply  of  air.  The  combustion  of  the 
wood  is  omducted  from  the  top  downwards,  and  from  .the  ex- 
terior towards  the  centre;  great  care  has  to  be  taken  that  jthe 
process  is  carried  out  slowly.  The  disadvantage  in  this  process 
is  that  the  by-products,  Auch  as  pyroligneous  add,  acetone, 
wood  spirit,  &c.,  are  lost;  as  an  alternative  method,  wood  is 
frequently  carbonized  in  ovens  or  retorts  and  the  vdatile 
products  are  condensed  and  utilized. 

Charcoal  varies  conriderably  in  its  properties,  depending  upon  the 
particular  variety  of  wood  from  which  it  is  prepared,  andalw  upon 
the  proccM  used  m  its  manufacture.  1 1  can  be  made  at  a  temperature 
as  low  as  300'  C,  and  is  then  a  soft,  very  friable  material  possessing 
a  low  ignition  point.  When  made  at  higher  temperatures- it  is  much 
more  dense,  and  its  ijpiition  point  b  considerably  higher.  Charcoal 
bums  when  heated  in  air,  usually  without  the  formation  of  flame, 
although  a  flame  is  apparent  if  the  temperature  be  raised.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  power  of  absorbing  gases;  thus,  according  to 
J.  Hunter  [Phil.  Mag.,  1863  (4).  25,  p.  363],  one  volume  of  charcoal 
absorbs  (at  o*  C.  and  760  mm.  pr^ure)  171-7  cos.  of  ammonia, 
86-3  CCS.  of  nitrous  oxide,  67-7  ocs.-of  csrbon  monoxide,  21-3  cos.  of 
carbon  dbxide,  17-9  cca.  of  oxygen,  15-2  ccs.  of  nitrogen,  and  4-4  ocs. 
of  hydrogen  [see  also  J.  Dewar,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1904  (8),  3,  p.  5]. 
It  auo  has  the  power  of  absorbing  colouring  matters  from  solution. 
Charcoal  u  used  as  a  fuel  and  as  a  reducing  agent  in  metallurgical 
processes. 

The  element  carbon  unites  directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  acetylene 
when  an  electric  arc  b  passed  between  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere 
o(  hydrogen  (M.  Berthelot):  it  also  unites  directly  with  fluorine, 
prooudng,  chiefly,  carbon  tetrafluoride  CF4.  It  bums  when  heated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxy^n,  forming  carbon  dioxide,  and  when 
heated  in  sulfur  vapour  it  forms  carbon  bisulphide  (q.v.).  When 
heated  with  nitrogenous  substances,  in  the  presence  of  carbonated  or 
caustic  alkali,  it  forms  cyanides.  It  combines  directly  with  silicon, 
at  the  tempenture  of  the  electric  furnace,  yielding  carborundum, 
SiC;  and  H.  Moiasan  has  also  shown  that  it. will  combine  with 


many  metab  at  the  temperature  of  the  dectric  fnmaoe,  to  fona 
cacbtdes  {q.9.). 

The  spednc  beat  of  carbon  varies  with  the  tcmi 
following  values  having  been  obtained  by  H.  Fl 
btrichU,  1874,  P<  63).— 
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The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  has  been  determined  by  J.  B.  A.  Diuaaa 
and  by  J.  S.  Stas  (i4Nn.  Chim.  Phys.,  1841  (3),  I.  p.  1:  jBkrrsk., 
1849.  >23l  by  estimatinjE  the  amount  of  carbim  dioxide  foroMd  on 
burning  graphite  or  diamond  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  the  value 
obtained  bdng  12-0  (o  - 16).  Confirmatocy  evidence  hma  also 
obtained  by  O.  L.  Erdmann  and  R.  F.  Marchand  {Jour.  Prak. 
1841.  23,  p.  159:  see  also  F:  W.  Clarke«  Jahresb.,  1881,  p.  7). 

Compounds. — ^Three  oxides  of  carbon  are  known,  naincly, 
suboxide,  CaOi,  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  and  carbon  dioaade. 
Carbon  suboxide,  C«Oi,  b  fwined  fay  the  action  of  phooohotva 
oxide  on  ethyl  malonace  (O.  Dieb  and  B.  Wolf,  Ber.,  1906. 30,  p.  <bte>, 
CHs(COOC>H»)t  -2C.H«+2H,D+C<Ok.  At  ordinary  tempamtures 
it  b  a  colouiless  gas,  possessing  a  penetrating  and  suoocatuw  aaielL 
It  liquefies  at  7*  C.  It  b  an  exceedingly  reactive  conpouDd,  cai»- 
bining  with  water  to  form  makmic  add,  with  hydrogen  chloride  to 
form  malonyl  chloride,  and  with  ammoiua  to  form  maloaanide. 
When  kept  for  some  time  in  sealed  tubes  it  changes  to  n  yrilowish 
liquid,  from  which  a  yellow  flocculent  substance  graduallY  m 
and  finally  it  suddenly  solidifies  to  a  dark  red  mass,  which 

tobeapomnericform.     Its  vapour  density  agrees  with  then 

formula  CtOi.  and  thb  formula  b  also  oonmmed  by  escploding  the 
gas  with  oxygen  and  measuring  the  amount  of  cartKm  dwyxtdf 
produced  (see  ketbnes). 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO,  b  found  to  some  extent  in  volcanic  1 
It  was  firet  prepared  in  1776  by  J.  M.  F.  Lassone  {Mem,  Ae&d.  J 
by  heating  zinc  oxide  with  caroon.  and  was  for  some  time  con  * 
to  be  identical  with  hydrogen.  Cruikshank  concluded  that 
an  oxide  of  carbon,  a  fact  which  was  confirmed  by  Clement  and 
J.  B.  Disomies  {^Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1801,  38.  p.  28f).  U  may  be 
prepared  by  passmg  carbon  dioxide  over  red-hot  caiXMom.  or  red-hoc 
iron:  by  heating  carbonates  (magnesite,  chalk.  &c.)  with  zinc  disc 
or  iron;  or  by  heating  many  metallic  oxidea  with  carbon.  It  may 
also  be  prepauned  by  heating  formic  and  oxalic  acids  (or  thor  salts) 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  (in  the  case  of  oxalic  acid,  am  equal 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide  is  inxxluoed);  and  by  heating  potaasium 
ferrocyanide  with  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
K«Fe(CN).-|-6H,SO«-|-6R<0-21C.SO«-|-FeSO«+3(NH«)^«-HMX». 
It  b  a  colourless,  odourless  ns  of  speciflc  gravity  0^967  (air  « 1 ).  It 
b  one  of  the  most  difficultly  liquefiabie  gases,  its  critical  temperature 
being  —139*5*  C.,  and  its  critical  pressure  35-5  atmoa.  Tneliqizid 
boib  at  - 190*  C.  and  soUdiBes  at  -  2 1 1  *  C.  (L.  P.  Cailletet.  C^mpOes 
rendus,  i88a,  99,  p.  706).  It  b  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
It  bums  with  a  characteristic  pale  blue  flame  to  form  carbon  dioxide. 
It  is  very  poisonous,  uniting  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  tdood  to 
form  carbonyl'haemoglobin.  It  b  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
especially  at  high  temperatures.  It  b  rapidly  absorbed  by  an 
ammonbcal  or  acid  (hyorochloric  acid)  solutioo  of  cupcous  chlorkk 
It  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  carbonyl  chlonde  or  pfaosganc 
(see  below),  and  with  nickel  and  iron  to  form  nickel  and  iron  car- 
bonyls  (see  Nickel  and  Ibon).    It  also  combines  directly  with 

¥>tasMum  hydride  to  form  potassium  formate  (see  Formic  Acid) 
he  volume  composition  of  carbon  monoxide  b  estaUiahed  by 
exploding  a  mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxygen,  two  volumes  of  the  ga» 
combining  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Thb  fact,  coupled  with  the  determination  of  the  vapour 
density  of  the  ns,  establishes  the  molecular  formula  CO. 

Carbon  dioxQe,  COi,  b  a  gas  firet  dbtinguished  from  air  by  van 
Helmont  (1577-1644).  who  observed  that  it  was  formed  in  fermenta- 
tion processes  and  during  combustion,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  goj 
sylvestre.  J.  Black  {Edin.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays.  1755)  abov«d  that 
it  was  a  constituent  of  the  carbonated  alkalb  and  caOed  it  **  fixed 
air."  T.  O.  Bergman,  in  1774.  pointed  out  its  acid  chancter,  and 
A.  L.  Lavmsaer  (1781-1788)  tirst  proved  it  to  be  an  oxide  of  cnrboa 
by  buming  carbon  in  the  oxygen  obtained  from  the  deoompontioa 
of  mercunc  oxide.    It  b  a  regular  constituent  of  the  at 


and  is  found  In  many  spring  watera  and  in  volcanic  gaaes:  it  alao 
occura  in  the  uncombined  condition  at  the  Grotto  del  Cane  (Naple*) 
and  in  the  Poison  Valley  (Java).  It  b  a  constituent  of  the  miaetals 
cerassite,  malachite,  azurite.  spathic  iron  ore.  calamine,  atrontianitr. 
witherite,  caldte  aragonite,  limestone,  &c.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
buming  carbon  in  excess  of  air  or  oxygen,  by  the  direct  decompoaitkie 
of  many  carbonates  by  heat,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  cammates 
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•ilhwonalictiU.  M,COi-f-3Ha-2Ma+HK>-fCO>  It  Ii  alx 
lomrd  40  ordinary  ftrirwinaiion  procnsn.  in  (he  oimbijAion  of  al 
Eubcn  coapaiwli  (oil.  gu.  csiidki.  oaJ,  ScOr  and  in  cheproccas 
li  i>  1  cnkxirlai  [u.  poucttinK  ■  (aint  pungnt  undl  iiid  i 
iTiihil)' iiid  usn.    Itdoanoi  bum.  snd  dm  not  >uppon  ordiiur) 
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r-    Carbon  dunlde  d!uoci,iu 
monoiide  and  oxygfn.  Ihk; 

^i  bct!ii  calculalod  by  li,  L.^  I! 
>.  781:  m  H,  Simie-Cblii: 


prQctAinEnctaprisdimiy.  in  the-  m.:.  .'...'<.;'.':  jLi.-.'.-  .1  '  '-  n, 
a;td  10  tike  utificiat  pndiKtion  of  ice, 

CubnTi  tUariii  (ptugfene),  COCIt,  via  lint  obuined  by  John 
Divy  iPUI.  Tniu.,  ISil,  40,  p.  iio|.  li  may  be  picurtd  by 
itv  dim  uaian  at  caiboo  monoiidc  and.chiloriM  in  lunlighl  <Tli. 

I-bKolKnu  pcntoijde  on  carbon  letracliloride  at  200-310*  C. 
ii;.  GoiU«oo.  Sit..  1871.5,0. 30). lCCl.+P,O»-2C0i+4P0Cl.+ 
.'COU,;bvtlttoi>daiic>niirchkirolarm  with  chroinic  arid  mixliin 
jV  EmadWaudB.LcnEyTl. Set.,  1869,3,  n.  u),  4CHCI,i-30i> 
(COClj+iHS+ICl,;  or  mow  umvenien.ry  Vy  h»tini  carbon 
if^ncUocMe  with  fumini  lulphuric  acid  (K.  Erdniann,  Bp.,  1891. 

M.p.iw3).iso,+ca.-w5.CL,+coci,. 

It  B  a  cotourieff  lat.  povcmng  an  unpkasant  pungent  tmell. 
Irs  i^nourdmntyia  3-46  uir-f).  It  may  be  condensed  10  a  liquid. 
-'  -  -- '-  -  "•^'•,    hi.  readily  --'■  '^'-  ^-  ' •--■  —-' 


y  li>dr« 


muroo  01  carban  dioxide  and  hydlDclilc _. 

cohol  to  form  chlorcarbonic  ener  and  ultimately  diiitiyl 
lie  (kc  CAUOKAtn),  and  with  ammonia  it  ykl<I>  urea  (g.t?). 
kpk^^  commercially  in  the  production  0I  colouring  umtten 
—  -storattiom).  and  lor  varwut  (ynthetic  proce«e»- 
paim  njnlpliuli.  COS.  wai  Ant  pr^farcd  1^  C.,Tlii 


S,pii..  s.  p.  »tf)  by  p 

(br  ictioa  of  tulphureiled  hydrogen  on  the  laocyanic  eiten. 
;C0\C,H.+H,S-COS+CO(NHC,HJt  by  the  anion  of  concen- 
t-3:nl  nlpluiric  add  on  the  uoihiacyanic  entn,  RNC5+HiO- 
C%-f  RXKi.  al  t*  dilute  lulphuric  add  on  the  Ihlocyaaatei.   .In  the 

t4^!»(  bfHipliiile  and  bydrocyarnc  *cid.  are  produced.  They  are 
iriBdmi  by  paaBJag  the  vapouri  in  luceeftHon  Ibnnifh  concentraied 

rirdivl  pboaphjne;  the  midual  cat  h  then  puri6ed  by  liquefaction 
tVi'  Rcmpd,  ZtU.  antiw.  Cktrnit.  1901.  14.  p.  865).  It  is  alK 
iiael  vhca  lulphiir  trioiide  reacts  «ith  carbon  biiulphide  <at 
I' C.  CS,+3S(V-COS+4S(X  and  by  the  deeompotilion  ol  elhyl 
-----  —----—  with  hydrochloric  acid.  C010C,H,)SK+ 
}H.  It  iiacolourle»,odaurleHBi>.  which 
une  and  la  decomposed  by  heal,  -Iib  vapour 
-I).  TheliqueAedfaiboitiat '47°C.UTidcr 
,    ll  ia  Bdublc  in  water:  the  aqueous  wluiion 


luretf  ed  hydnwen.  Ji  ii  caul 
iL  provided  inry  are  not  i« 
'biint   attxHutn  tod   nil 


K;S4]HA 


ilphido,   C0S-f4KH0-K,C0H 


UUWAOO.  k  name  sivtn  in  Bnii]  (o  >  dark  inauivt  fomi 
»'  inpure  diunoiid,  known  abo  u  "  carbonate  "  and  in  trade 
uipl)'  ai  (ubn.  It  ii  lorarlima  tailed  blade  diamond, 
IwaDy  It  ii  (ound  in  unall  oiauo  of  irrtgulai  polyhedral 
l«B,  black,  bravo  01  dark-(rty  in  colour,  with  a  dull  rninoid 
taia;  lad  bicakinc  with  a  granuUi  It&cluit,  palet  Ln  colour, 


■mblins  thai  of  Gne-gnined  iteeL 


Being  alighlly  cellular,  its  apcdhc  gravity  ia 
of  ciyatallized  diamond.    It  is  found  almost  ciciusivcLy  m  the 
state  of  Bahia  in  Bradt.  where  it  occurs  In  the  catcaUio  or 
-hearing  gravcL    Borneo  also  yieldsit  in  small  quantity. 


irmetlyoflil 
m  of  Leachot's  ■ 


10  value, 


>w  eitremdy  valuable 
lor  mounting  in  the  sted  crowns  used  lor  diamond-boring. 
Having  no  clcavBge,.thc  carbon  is  less  liable  to  fracture  on  the 
rotation  of  the  drill  than  is  crystallized  diamond,  Thejaigest 
piece  of  carbonado  ever  recorded  was  found  in  Bahja  in  I895, 
and  weighed  3150  carats.  Reces  ol  luge  use  ate,  bowever, 
relativdy  Icsa  valuable  than  thoM  of  modetate  dzmensions, 
since  they  require  the  expenditure  of  much  labour  in  reducing 
them  to  fragments  of  a  suitable  liie  for  mounting  in  the  drill- 
heads,  nmeniu  has  tomctimei  been  mistaken  in  the  South 
Afriran  mines  for  carbon»do.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

CARBONARI  (an  luilian  word  moining  "  chaicoal-bumers  "}, 
the  name  of  csnain  s«itt  »odctie»  of  a  tevolutionaiy  tendency 
Bbich  played  an  active  part  is  the  hietoty  of  Italy  and  France 
early  in  the  T9th  century.  Sodrties  of  a  similar  nature  had 
edited  in  otfaer  countries  and  epochs,  but  tbe  stories  of  the 
derivation  of  the  Carlwnari  from  mysterious  brotherluxidt  of 
the  middle  ages  are  purdy  fantastic  The  Carborxari  were 
probably  an  ofshoot  of  the  Freemasons,  from  whom  they 
differed  in  Important  particulara,  and  firat  began  to  assume 
importance  in  southern  Italy  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In 
the  reign  (itoS-iSis)  of  Joachim  Murat  a  number  of  secret 
parts  of  the  country  with  the  object 


If  In 


t  ftor 


liberties;  they  were  ready  to  lupport  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons 
or  MuiBt,  if  other  had  fulfiUed  these  aspirations.  Thdr  watch- 
words were  freedom  and  independence,  but  Ihey  were  not  agreed 
as  to  any  particular  form  of  government  to  be  alieiwards 
established.  Mutat'i  minister  of  police  was  a  certain  Malghella 
(a  Genoese],  who  favoured  the  Caibonari  movement,  and  v.a> 
indeed  the  instigator  of  all  that  was  Italian  in  the  king's  policy. 
Murat  >*i">«^K  had  at  £rst  protected  the  sectarians,  especially 
when  he  was  quarrelling  with  Napoleon,  but  later.  Lord  William 
Bcntinck  entered  into  negotiations  with  them  from  Sicily, 
where  he  represented  Great  Britain,  through  their  leader  Vin- 
cenzo  Federid  [known  as  Capobianco).  holding  out  promises  of 
a  constitution  for  Naples  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
established  !a  Sicily  under  Bntish  auspices  in  iSii.  Some 
Carbonarist  disorders  having  broken  out  in  Calabria,  Murat  tent 
Genera]  MajihJs  against  the  rebels;  the  movement  was  ruth- 
lessly quelled  and  Capobianco  hanged  in  September  1813  (see 
Greco,  Inltma  vl  Imlaiita  dti  Cartnnari  di  CUtriori  Calairia 
rut  iSij).  But  Malgfaclla  continued  secretly  to  protect  the 
Carbonari  and  even  to  organise  them,  so  that  on  the  celum  o( 
■he  Bourbons  in  1S15  King  Ferdinand  IV.  found  bis  kingdom 
swarming  with  them.  The  sodety  comprised  nobles,  oQcen 
of  the  army,  fr^'ll  landlords,  government  officials,  peuanttand 


13  both  ci 


fantastic  .  ritual  full  of  symbols  taken  fiom  the 
Christian  religion,  as  well  as  from  the  trade  of  charcoal-burning, 
which  was  cxteruively  practised  in  the  mounlalns  of  the 
Abiuzd  and  Cahbria.  A  lodge  was  called  a  vmlila  (rale), 
members  saluted  each  other  as  immi  ruiini  (good  cousins), 
God  was  the  "  Grand  Master  of  the  Universe,"  Christ  the 
"  Honorary  Gtand  Master,"  also  known  as  "  the  Lamb,"  and 
every  Carbonaro  was  pledged  to  deliver  the  Iamb  from  the  Wolf, 
i.e.  fyianny.  Its  red,  blue  and  bhck  Sag  was  the  ilsndaid  of 
revolution  in  Italy  until  substituted  by  the  red,  while  and 
green  in  1831. 

When  King  Ferdinand  felt  himself  securely  re-alablisbed  at 
Naples  he  delermined  to  exterminate  the  Carbonari,  and  10  this 
end  his  minister  ol  pobce,  the  prince  ol  Canosa,  set  up  anolher 
secret  sodety  called  the  Caiderai  dti  Cmlrappnc  (brstiers  ol  the 
counterpoise],  recniiicd  from  the  bri^nds  and  the  dregs  ol  the 


1    hidcoi 


On  the 
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contmiy,  Carbonaxism  flourished  and  apxead  to  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  countless  lodges  sprang  up,  their  adherents  comprising 
persons  in  all  ranks  of  society,  including,  it  is  said,  some  of  rojral 
blood,  who  had  patriotic  sentiments  and  desired  to  see  Italy 
free  from  foreigners.  In  Romagna  the  movement  was  taken 
up  with  enthusiasm,  but  it  also  led  to  s  certain  number  of 
murders  owing  to  the  fiery  character  of  the  Romagnols,  although 
its  criminal  record  is  on  the  whole  a  very  small  one.  Among  the 
foreigners  who  joined  it  for  love  of  Italy  was  Lord  B3rron.  The 
first  rising  actively  promoted  by  the  Carbonari  was  the  Nea- 
politan revolution  of  iSao.  Several  regiments  were  composed 
entirely  of  persons  affiliated  to  the  society,  and  on  the  ist  of 
July  a  military  mutiny  broke  out  at  Monteforte,  led  by  two 
officers  named  Morelli  and  Sihrati,  to  the  cry  of  "  God,  the  King 
and  the  Constitution."  The  troops  sent  against  them,  under 
General  Pepe,  himself  a  Carbonaro,  sympathized  with  the 
mutineers,  and  the  king,  being  poweriess  to  resist,  granted  the 
constitution  (13th  of  July),  which  he  swore  on  the  altar  to 
observe.  But  the  Carbonari  were  unable  to  cany  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  after  the  separatist  revolt  of  Sicily  had  broken  out  the 
king  went  to  the  congress  of  Laibach,  and  obtained  from  the 
emperor  of  Austria  the  loan  of  an  army  with  which  to  restore 
the  autocracy.  He  returned  to  Naples  eariy  in  xSai  with  50,000 
Austrians,  defeated  the  constitutionalisU  under  Pepe,  dismissed 
pariiament,  and  set  to  work  to  persecute  all  who  had  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  movement. 

A  similar  movement  broke  out  in  Piedmont  in  March  x8ai. 
Here  as  in  Naples  the  Carbonari  comprised  many  men  of  rankj 
such  as  Santorre  di  Santarosa,  Count  San  Manano,  Giadnto 
di  CoUegno,  and  Count  Moffa  di  Lisio,  all  officers  in  the  army, 
and  they  were  more  or  less  encouraged  by  Charles  Albert, 
the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  The  rising  was  crushed, 
tod  a  number  of  the  leaders  were  cibndenmed  to  death  or  long 
terms  of  imprisonment,  but  most  of  them  escaped.  At  Milan 
there  was  only  the  vaguest  attempt  at  ton^iracy;  but  Silvio 
Pellico,  Maroncelli  and  Count  Confalonieri  were  implicated 
as  having  invited  the  Piedmontese  to  invade  Lombardy,  and 
were  condemned  to  pass  many  years  in  the  dungeons  of  the 

Spidberg.- 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  its  echo  in  Italy,  and  Car- 
bonarism  raised  its  head  in  Panrut,  Modena  and  Romagna  the 
following  year.  In  the  papal  states  a  society  called  the  San- 
fedisti  or  Bande  della  SanU  Fede  had  been  formed  to  checkmate 
the  Carbonari,  and  their  behaviour  and  character  resembled 
those  of  the  Calderai  of  Naples.  In  183 1  Romagna  and  the 
Marches  rose  in  rebellion  and  shook  off  the  papal  yoke  with 
astonishing  ease.  At  Panrut. the  duchess,  having  rejected  the 
demand  for  a  constitution,  left  the  dty  and  returned  under 
Austrian  protection.  At  Modena,  Duke  Francis  IV.,  the  worst 
of  all  Italian  tyrants,  was  expelled  by  a  Carbonarist  rising^  and 
a  dictatorship  was  established  under  Biagio  Nardi  on  the  5th 
of  February.  Francis  returned  with  an  Austrian  force*  and 
hanged  the  conspirators,  including  Ciro  Menotti.  The  Austrians 
occupied  Romagna  and  restored  the  province  to  the  pope,  but 
though  many  arrests  of  Carbonari  were  made  there  were  no 
executions.  Among  those  implicated  in  the  Carbonarist 
movement  was  Louis  Napoleon,  who  even  in  after  years,  when  he 
was  ruling  France  as  Napoleon  III.,  never  quite  forgot  that  he 
had  once  been  a  conspirator,  a  fact  which  influenced  his  Italian 
policy.  The  Austrians  reUred  from  Romagna  and  the  Marches 
in  July  X831,  but  Carbonarism  and  anarchy  having  broken  out 
•gain,  they  returned,  while  the  French  occupied  Ancona.  The 
Oirbonari  after  these  events  ceased  to  have  much  importance, 
their  place  b«jng  taken  by  the  more  energetic  Giovanc  Italia 
Sodety  presided  over  by  Mazzini. 

In  France,  Carbonarism  began  to  take  root  about  1820,  and 
was  more  thoroughly  organized  than  in  Italy.  The  example 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  revolutions  indted  the  French  Car- 
bonari, and  risings  occurred  at  Belfort,  Thouars,  La  Rochelle  and 
other  towns  in  1821,  which  though  easily  quelled  revealed  the 
nature  and  organization  of  the  movement.  The  Car1>onarist 
lodges  proved  active  centres  ol  discontent  until  X830J  when,  after 


contributing  to  the  July  revolution  of  that  year,  most  of  their 

members  a<Uiered  to  Louis  Philippe's  government 

The  Carbonarist  movement  undoubtedly  played  an  impoetant 

part  in  the  Italian  Risorgimento,  and  iif  it  did  not  activdy 

contribute  to  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  X848-49,  1859-60  and 

x866,  it  prepared  the  way  for  those  events,    (kic  of  its  chad 

merits  was  that  it  brought  Italians  of  different  daaaes  and 

provinces  together,  and  taught  them  to  work  in  haiOMBy  for 

the  overthrow  of  tyranny  and  foreign  rule. 

BiBUOGRArnv. — Much  information  on  the  Carbooari  vill  be 
found  in  R.  M.  Johnston's  NapoUmtie  Empire  in  StnUkLim  IMy 
(a  vols.,  London,  1904),  which  contains  a  fuU  bibUograpliy :  V, 
Spadoni's  S^e,  cospirauomi,  t  cospirattfi  (Turin,  X904)  is  aa  esodkxii 
moDoeraph;  Memoirs  rf  tkt  Secni  Sodetia  rf  Somkerm  Italy,  aid 
to  be^  one  Bertoldi  or  Bartholdy  (London.  ift3i«  ItaL  ttaasL  b> 
A.  M.  (jsvallotti,  Rome.  1904) ;  Samt-Edme.  C0iMl<riil«Mi«f  orfcmjo- 
Hon  des  Carbonari',  P.  Colfetta.  Storia.M  Reame  4i  NapeU  (FlaraKC. 
1848):  B.  King,  A  History  of  Italian  Unity  (London.  1899).  vitli 
bibliography.  (lTv.*) 

CARBONATES,  (x)  The  metallic  carbonates  are  the  salts  of 
carbonic  add,  Ht(^.  Many  are  found  as  minerals,  the  more 
important  of  such  naturally  occurring  cari>onates  being  ceiusate 
(l«ul  carbonate,  PbCX)i),  malachite  and  azurite  (both  base 
coiH>er  carbonates),  calamine  (zinc  carbonate,  ZnCOk),  witherite 
(barium  carbonate,  BaCX>i),  strontianite  (strontium  cariMoate, 
SrCOk)i  caldte  (caldum  carixmate,  CaCCH),  doloixute  (cakram 
magnesium  carbonate,  (^CQi-MgCOO,  and  sodiuxn  caibooau, 
NatCOk.  Most  metals  form  carbonates  (aluminium  and 
chromium  are  exceptions),  the  alkali  metals  yidding  both  add 
and  norxxud  carbonates  of  the  types  MHCOb  and  MtCOk(M  -oee 
atom  of  a  monovalent  metid);  n^ilst  bismuth,  copper  and 
magnesium  appear  only  to  form  basic  cari>onates.  The  acid 
carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  can  be  prepared  by  satttiating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaline  hydroxide  with  carbon  dioxide, 
MOH+(X)i«  MH(X>i,  and  from  these  add  salu  the  normal  salts 
may  be  obtained  by  gentle  heating,  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
bdng  produced  at  the  same  time,  2MH(X)k-  MsCOb+  HO«-|-C0i. 
Most  other  carbonates  are  formed  by  predpitation  oi  salts  <^ 
the  metals  by  means  of  alkaline  carbonates.  All  cartMmates, 
except  those  of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  thallium,  are  insoluble 
in  water;  and  themajority  decompose  when  heated  strong^, 
car1>on  dioxide  being  liberated  and  a  residue  of  an  oadde  of  the 
metal  left.  The  alkaline  car1>onates  undergo  only  a  very  slight 
decomposition,  even  at  a  very  bright  red  hnt.  The  carbonates 
are  decomposed  by  nuneral  adds,  with  formation  of  the  corre- 
sponding salt  of  the  add,  and  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Many  carbonates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  disserve  in  water 
containing  carbon  dioxide.  The  individual  caibonatcs  are 
described  under  the  various  metals. 

(a)  The  organic  carbonates  are  the  esters  of  carbonic  add, 

Hi(X>i,  and  of  the  unknown  ortho-carbonic  add,  C(OH)«.    Tbe 

add  esters  of  carbonic  add  of  the  type  HO'CO-OR  art  xx^t 

known  in  the  free  state,  but  J.  B.  Dumas  obtained  barium 

methyl  carbonate  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  bar>'Uj 

dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  {Ann.,  X840,  35,  p.  283). 

Potassium  ethyl  carbonate.  KO'CO-OCtHi.  is  obtained  in  the  fora 
of  pearly  scales  when  carbon  dioxide  u-  pasied  into  an  alcohofcc 
solution  of  potassium  ethvlate,  C0| + KOCtH* -  KO-CO-OCtHt.  It 
it  not  very  stable,  water  occomposing  it  into  alcohol  and  tbe  atkaltst 
carbonate.  Tbe  normal  esters  may  be  prepared  by  the  actioo  cf 
silver  carbonate  on  the  alkyl  iodides,  or  by  the  action  of  akohob  on 
the  chlorcarbonic esters.  These  normal  esten  are  colourleas.  pleasapt-* 
smelling  liquids,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  They  sfaou  HI 
the  reactions  of  esters,  bdng  readily  bydrolvsed  by  caustic  alkalis 
and  reacting  with  ammonia  to  produce  caniaroic  esten  and  nnn* 
By  heating  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  an  alkyl  gnwp  is 
eliminated  and  a  chlorcarbonic  ester  formed.  Diroechvkarboeatt« 
CO((X:Hi)f.  is  a  colouriess  liouid.  which  boils  at  90^^  C,  and  t» 


gravity  is  iywB  (so*) 
When  it  islieated  to  126*  C.  with  sodium  ethvlate  it  decompose* 
into  ethyl  ether  and  sodium  ethyl  carbonate  (A.  Geuthcr.  ZnL  f* 
Chemie,  1868). 

Ortho-carbonic  ester,  C((XrtHi)4.  is  formed  by  the  actiba  <A 
sodium  ethylate  on  chlorpicrin  (H.  Bassett,  Ann.,  t864, 13s,  p-  54 )« 
CCIiN(Dt+4C,HiONa-CpC.Hi)(+NaNOb-f3NaCLItisaaetlieTea:U 

smelling  liquid,  which  tMiis  at  158-139*  C.  and  has  a  spedfia 
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invhy  of  0-^$,  Whea  heated  with  ammonia  it  yields  guanidine, 
and  oa  bofling  with  alcoholic  potash  it  j^ields  potassium  carbonate. 

ChlMcarbonic  ester,  Cl*CO>OCtHt,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
«dl-coolcd  absolute  alcohol  to  phosgene  (carbonyl  chloride).  1 1  is  a 
prageni-anellins  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  on  exposure  to  air. 
It  boilsat  03*1*  C,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  i>i44  (15*  C).  When 
heated  with  ammonia  it  yields  orethane.  bodium  amalgam  converts 
it  into  formic  add ;  whilst  with  alcohol  it  yields  the  normal  carbonic 
otcr.  It  is  easily  broken  down  by  many  substances  (aluminium 
chloride,  aac  chloride,  Ac)  into  ethyl  chloride  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Ptfcmrbomtttts. — ^Barium  percarbonate.  BaC04,  b  obtained  by 
panne  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  into  water  conuining  barium 
penuude  ia  suspension;  it  is  fairly  stable,  and  yields  hydrogen 
peroxide  when  treated  with  acids  (£.  Merck,  Abs.  J.C.S.,  1907.  n. 
a  »»).  Sodium  percarbonates  of  the  formulae  NaiCO«,  NaiCA* 
Ks^Oi.  NaHC04  (two  isomers)  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  gaseous 
or  solid  carbon  dioxide  on  the  peroxides  NaiOi.  Na«Oa,  NaHOi  (two 
i9oaiers)in  the  presence  of  water  at  a  low  temperature  ( R.  Wolff  cnstein 
sad  E.Pdtner,  B€r.,  i^.  41 ,  pp.  375.  ate).  Potassium  percarbonate, 
K^/\,  is  obtained  m  the  electrolysb  of  potassium  carbonate  at 
-10  to -IS*, 

CARBOW  BBUIPHIDB.  CSt.  a  chemical  product  first  dis- 
covered in  1796  by  W.  A.  Lampadius,  who  obuined  it  by  heating 
t  mixture  of  charcoal  and  pyrites.  It  may  be  more  con venien  tly 
prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  over  red  hot  char- 
oosl,  the  uncondensed  gases  so  producwl  being  led  into  a  tower 
oootaining  plates  over  which  a  vegetable  oil  is  allowed  to  flow 
is  order  to  absorb  any  carbua  bisulphide  vapour,  and  then  into 
a  second  tower  containing  lime,  which  absorbs  any  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  crude  product  is  very  impure  and  possesses 
aa  offensive  smell;  it  may  be  purified  by  fordng  a  fine  spray  of 
fime  water  through  the  liquid  until  the  escaping  water  is  quite 
dear,  the  washed  bisulphide  being  then  mixed  with  a  little 
cokxukss  oil  and  distilled  at  a  low  temperature.  For  further 
nethods  of  purification  see  J.  Singer  {Joum,  of  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind., 
1889,  p.  93).  Th.  Sidot  iJakresb.,  1869,  p.  243),  £.  Allary  (Bull, 
ie  U  Soc.  Ckim.,  1881, 35,  p.  491),  E.  Obach  {Jour,  prak.  Ckem., 
1883  (2),  26,  p.  282). 

When  perfectly  pure,  carbon  bisulphide  is  a  colourless,  some- 
what pleasant  smelling,  highly  refractive  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  12661  (iS^A*)  (J.  W.  Brahl)  or  1-29215  (o'A*)  (T.  E. 
Thorpe).  It boib at 4604" C.  (T. E. Thorpe,  Joum. Ckem. Soc., 
1880, 37,  p.  364).  Its  critical  temperature  is  277-7**  C.,  and  its 
critical  pressure  is  78*1  atmos.  (J.  Dewar,  Ckem.  News,' 168$, 
51.  p.  27).  It  solidifies  at  about  - 1 16**  C,  and  lique^es  again  at 
about- 1 10*  C.  (K.  Olszewski,  Jakresb.,  1883,  p.  75).  It  is  a  mono- 
OMlecular  liquid  (W.  Ramsay  and  J.  Shields,  Jour.  Ckem.  Soc.^ 
i^3>  63,  p.  1089).  It  is  very  volatile,  the  vapour  being  heavy 
asd  very  inflammable.  It  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame  to  form 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  bat  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  ether, 
benicne  and  various  oils.  It  is  a  good  solvent  for  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  wax,  iodine,  &c  It  d^sociatcs  when  heated  to 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  A  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide 
▼apoor  and  nitric  oxide  bums  with  a  very  intense  blue-coloured 
flaiae,  which  is  very  rich  in  the  violet  or  actinic  rays.  When 
beatcd  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150**  C.  it  yields  carbon 
dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Zinc  and  hydrochloric 
«ad  Rduce  it  to  tri-thloformaldehyde  (CHtS)i  (A.  Girard, 
Cmpia  reudut,  1856,  43,  p.  396).  When  passed  through  a 
Rd-hot  tube  with  chlorine  it  yields  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
nlphur  thloride  (H.  Koibe).  Potassium,  when  heated,  bums 
>n  the  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide,  forming  potassium  sulphide 
uid  liberating  carbon.  In  contact  with  chlorine  monoxide  it 
forms  carbonyl  chloride  and  thionyl  chloride  (P.  Schatzen- 
bcTger,  Aer.,  1869,  a,  p.  2 19).  When  passed  with  carbon  dioxide 
tlinragh  a  red-hot  tube  it  yields  carbon  oxysulphide,'  COS 
(C  Winkler),  and  when  passed  over  sodamide  it  yields  am- 
monium thiocyanate.  A  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide  vapour 
UMi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  passed  over  heated  copper, 
pvcs,  aniongst  other  products,  some  methane. 

CaiboQ  bisulphide  slowly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  air,  but  by  the 
actioo  of  potassium  permanganate  or  chromic  acid  it  b  readily 
*««»«ed  to  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphurk  acid.  By  the  action  of 
*l«jjw  alkalis,  carbon  bisulphide  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
M  aUaltae  carbonate  and  an  alkaline  thiocarbonate  (J.  Bcrzelius. 


Poti.  Ann.,  1835. 6.  P-  444).  6KHO-f  3CSi«  K|COi-|-2K«CSi+3H^: 
on  the  other  hand,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali  converts 
it  into  a  xanthate  (A.  Vogel,  Jakresb.,  i8S3.  p.  643), 

CSi-f  KHO+R-OH  -HiO+RO-CS-SK. 
Aaueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  ammonia  convert  carbon  bi- 
sulphide into  ammonium  dithiocarbamate,  which  readily  breaks 
down   into  ammonium   thiocyanate  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(A.  W.  Hofmann), 

CSi+2NH<-^NHrCSS-NH«-^HiS-fNH«CNS. 
Carbon  bisulphide  combines  with  primary  amines  to  form  alkyl 
dithiocarbamates.  which  when  heated  kMe  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  leave  a  residue  of  a  dialkyl  thio-urea, 

CSi+2R-NH,-^R-NHCSSNH,R-»CS(NHR)i-|-HiS; 
or  if  the  aaueous  solution  of  the  dithkxarbamate  be  boiled  with 
mercuric  chloride  or  silver  nitrate  solution,  a  mustard  oil  (g.s.)  is 
formed, 

R.NH-CSS-NH«R+HgClr^Hg(R.NH-CSS)r>2RNCS+HgS+H,S. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  for  extracting 
essential  oils,  as  a  germicide,  and  as  an  insecticide. 

Car6oii  monosulpkide,  CS,  b  formed  when  a  silent  electric  discharge 
is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide  vapour  and  hydrogen 
or  carbon  monoxide  (S.  M.  Losanitsch  ana  M.  Z.  Jovitschitsch.  Ber., 
X897.  30.  p.  135)- 

CARBONDALB,  a  city  of  Lackawanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Lackawanna  river,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Scranton. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,833;  (1900)  13,536,  of  whom  3553  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  17,040.  Carbondale  is  served  by  the 
Erie,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  (which  has  machine  shops  here), 
and  the  New  York,  OnUrio  &  Western  railways.  The  dty  lies 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  Lackawanna  valley,  and  the  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  makes  it  a  summer  resort  of  some 
importance.  It  has  a  public  h'brary,  a  small  park,  an  emergency 
hospital  and  the  Carbondale  dty  private  hoq)itaL  Carbondale 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  anthradte  coal  regions  of  the 
state,  and  its  prindpal  interest  is  in  coaL  Among  its  manu- 
factures are  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  sheet-iron, 
silk,  glass,  thermometers  and  hydrometers,  bobbins  and  re- 
frigerating machines.  The  value  of  the  city's  factory  products 
increased  from  $1,146,181  in  1900  to  $2,315,695  in  1905,  or 
102%.  The  settlement  of  the  pUce  began  in  1824  with  the 
opening  of  the  coal  mines,  and  Carbondale  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1851. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  properly  HtCOi,  the  add 
assumed  to  be  formed  when  carbon  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  water; 
its  salts  are  termed  carbonates.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
neutral  carbon  dioxide  from  its  power  of  forming  salts  with 
oxides,  and  on  account  of  the  acid  nature  of  its  solution;  and, 
although  not  systematic,  this  use  is  very  common. 

CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM,  in  geology,  the  whole  of  the  great 
series  of  stratified  rocks  and  assodated  volcam'c  rocks  which 
occur  above  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  below 
the  Permian  or  Triassic  systems,  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous 
period.  The  name  was  first  applied  by  W.  D.  Conybeare  in 
1821  to  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  England  and  Wales,  including 
the  related  grits  and  limestones  immediately  beneath  them. 
The  term  is  a  relic  of  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  strati- 
graphy when  each  group  of  strata  was  supposed  to  be  distin- 
guished by  some  peculiar  lithological  character.  In  this  case 
the  carbonaceous  beds — coal-seams — naturally  appealed  most 
strongly  to  the  imagination,  and  the  name  is  a  g^xxi  one,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  coal-seams  occupy  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  system;  and  although 
subsequent  investigations  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
coal  in  other  geological  formations,  in  none  of  these  does  it  play 
so  prominent  a  parL  The  stratifieid  rocks  of  this  system  indude 
marine  limestones,  shales  and  sandstones;  estuarine,  lagoonal 
and  fresh-water  shales,  sandstones  and  marls  with  beds  of  coal, 
oil-bearing  rocks,  gypsum  and  salt. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  Devonian  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks; 
ndther  can  the  fossil  faunas  and  floras  be  dearly  separated  at 
any  well-defined  line;  this  is  true  in  Briuin,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Westphalia  and  parts  of  North  America.  Again,  at  the  summit 
of  the  Carboniferous  series,  both  the  rocks  and  their  fossil 
contents  mer^e  gradually  into  those  of  the  succeeding  Permian 
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Graniiea.  potphyiiei  and  porphyritei  belonging  to  thii  rxriod 
oixut  in  the  Saion  Erigebirge.  the  Han.  Thuringerwald.  Vcegei. 
Briruny.  Cornwall  and  Chriniania-  Porphyrilet  and  tufli  an 
known  in  the  French  Carbonilerous.  tn  China,  at  the  doK  of  the 
period,  there  were  Bnormoul  eniptioni  of  mclaphyrt,  porphyriie 
and  quartx-porphyry.  In  North  America,  the  princiiHl  region  of 
volcanic  activity  lay  in  the  wen ;  great  thickneiKa  of  igneoui  rorkB 
occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferoui  Tocki  of  BHtiih  Ct3umbia.  and 


CfiiiHin.— That  the  vcgetatioo  during  this  period  wai  unuBiallr 

dimalicconditiam  prevailed  iiihown  not  orly  by  ibe  wide  diunbu- 
tionof  coal  meanJTeai  but  by  the  uniformity  of  plant  lypeaover  the 
whole  earth.  It  !■  wHI.  however,  to  gliard  againit  an  over-evinu- 
tion  of  (hit  exuberance;  it  mi^at  be  tmme  in  mind  that  the  phyw- 
graphic  condition!  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  ibe  pjuervitioa 
of  plant  retnaini,  condition!  that  do  not  appear  (a  have  obtained  10 
completely  in  any  other  pciiodr  The  climate,  we  may  atauax  froni 
the  dillribution  of  land  and  water,  wai  generally  tiwut.  and  it  •ai 
probably  mild  if  not  warm;  conditioni  favourable  to  the  iio>th 
of  certain  lypei  of  planti.  But  there  il  DO  good  evidence  lor  ae 
eiceai  of  carbon  dioaide  in  the  atmoiphere — an  aHuraptioa  founded 
on  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
vukanicity  wai  active  and  wide-ranging.  Carbon  dioaide  may  have 
been  preien  in  the  air  in  greater  abundance  in  earlier  per^tb  thaa 
tl  il  at  preienf .  but  there  ii  no  reaun  to  Hippoae  that  the  percentage 
was  ippredabl|i  higher  in  the  Carboniferoui  period  than  it  iinow. 

The  occurrence  of  rol  itfitiia  in  weiteni  Auuialia.  Scotland,  the 
Ural  mouriuiu.  in  Michigan,   Montana  and  Nova  Scotia.  «c.. 

!uch  ai  are  found  in  laiut-bclied  wateri  in  regions  where  loibnhjiif 

sirvctures  are  aiflumnj  by  many  plani!  when  dwclUng  in  brachiil 

The  abundance  of  corali  in  tone  of  the  Carbonifemis  seas  ind 
pouiblyalvothelargeiiieof  some  of  the  Product idi  and  foraminifcra 

of  clinulc.  it  il  necessary  to  observe  that  certain  depDsils  have  fcera 
recogniicd  as  glacial ;  in  the  culm  of  Ihr  Frankenwald.  in  iht  ml 
baiin!  of  central  France,  and  in  central  Eneland.  ceniio  coa- 
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BoMemte  Products. — ^Foremost  among  the  useful  products  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  is  the  coal  (^.r.)  itself;  but  associated  with 
tbc  coal  seams  in  Great  Britain.  North  America  and  elsewhere,  are 
very  important  beds  of  ironstone,  fire-clay,  terra-cotu  clay,  and 
oaastoBally  oil  shale  and  alum  shale.  Oil  and  gas  are  of  importance 
ia  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Pocono  sandstone  of  West  Virginia 
and  in  the  Boea  grit  of  Ohio,  where  brine  also  occurs. 

In  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  the  purer  lands  of  limestone 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  bleaching  powder  and  similar 
ptodttcts,  also  as  a  flux  in  the  smelting  of  iron;  some  of  the  less  pure 
varieties  are  used  in  making  cement.  The  beds  of  chert  are  utiuxed 
is  the  pottery  indostiv,  and  some  of  the  harder  and  more  crystalline 
bnestones  are  beautiful  marbles,  capable  of  Uking  a  high  polish. 

The  sandstones  are  used  for  building,  and  for  millstones  and  grind- 
stones. Within  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  but  due  to  the  action  of 
various  agencies  iom;  after  their  deposition,  are  important  ore 
fomatuns;  such  are  the  Rk>  Tinto  ores  of  Spain,  the  lead  and  zinc 
ores  and  some  haematite  of  the  Pennine  and  Mendip  hilts  and  other 
British  kxalities,  and  many  ore  regions  in  the  United  States. 

RxFEtEKCfis. — For  a  good  general  account  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  see  A.  Geikie,  Text  Book  of  Goology,  vol.  tl.  (4th  ed.,  1903); 
aod  for  the  American  development  see  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D. 
Salisbury,  Geology,  vol.  ii.  (1906).  These  two  works  give  abundant 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  See  also,  Recent  A  dditums 
bCnlogieal  Literature,  published  annually  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  since  1893;  and  Neties  Jahrkuch  fihr  Mineraiotte 
(Stuttgart).  a.A.H.) 

CABBORUHDUM,  a  silidde  of  carbon  fonned  by  the  action 
of  carbon  00  sand  (silica)  at  high  temperattires,  which  on  account 
of  its  great  hardness  is  an  important  abraMve,  and  also  has 
poasible  applications  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steeL  Its 
name  was  derived  from  carbon  and  corundum  (a  form  of  alumina), 
from  a  mistaken  view  as  to  its  composition.  It  was  first  ob- 
tained accidentally  in  1891  by  Acfaeson  in  America,  when  he 
was  experimenting  with  the  electric  furnace  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  diamonds.  The  experiments  were  followed 
op  in  an  incandescence  furnace,  which  on  a  larger  scale  is  now 
cmpkiycd  for  the  industrial  manufacture  of  the  product.  A  full 
(Inscription  of  the  fHocess  has  been  given  in  the  Joum.  Soe.  Chem. 
JnduOryt  ^^7t  voL  zvL  p.  863.  The  furnace  is  rectangular, 
about  16  ft.  fcng  and  5  ft  wide  by  5  ft  high,  with  massive 
brick  end  walls  3  ft  thick,  through  which  are  built  the  carbon 
poles,  consisting  of  bundles  of  60  parallel  3-in.  carbon  rods,  each 
3  ft.  in  length,  with  a  copper  rod  let  into  the  outer  end  to  connect 
it  with  a  copper  cap,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
teraunab  of  the  generating  dynamo.  The  spaces  between  the 
orboos  of  the  electrode  are  packed  tightly  with  graphite.  In 
preparing  the  funuux  for  use,  transverse  iron  screens  are  placed 
temporarily  across  each  end,  the  space  between  these  and  the 
end  walls  being  rammed  with  fine;  coke,  and  that  in  the  interior 
is  filled  to  the  level  of  the  centre"  of  the  carbon  poles  with  the 
charge,  consisting  of  34  parts  of 'coke,  with  54  of  sand,  xo  of 
sawdust  and  2  of  salt  A  longitudinal  trench  is  then  formed 
in  the  middle,  and  in  this  is  arranged  a  cylindrical  pile  of  f  rag- 
mepts  <tf  coke  about  ^  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  so  that  they  form 
i  core,  about  3  x  in.  in  diameter,  connecting  ^e  carbon  poles  in 
the  end  ^alls.  Temporary  side  walls  are  then  built  up,  the  iron 
screess  are  removed,  and  a  further  quantity  of  charge  is  heaped 
op  about  3  ft  above  the  top  of  the  furnace.  An  altenu^ting 
earnest  of  about  1700  amperes  at  190  volts  is  now  switched  on; 
as  the  mass  becomes  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  current  the 
xtsistaDce  diminishes,  and  the  current  is  regulate^until  after 
about  a  hours  or  less  from  starting  it  is  maintained  constant  at 
about  6000  amperes  and  125  volts.  Carbon  monoxide  is  given 
06  and  bun»  freely  around  the  sides  and  top  of  the  furnace,  tinged 
yeikiw  after  a  time  by  the  sodium  in  the  salt  mixed  with  the 
diarge.  Meanwhile  a  shrinkage  takes  place,  which  is  made  good 
by  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  charge  until  the  operation 
B  complete,  usually  in  about  36  hours  from  the  commencement 
The  current  is  then  switched  <^,  and  the  side  walls,  after  cooling 
^  a  day,  are  taken  down,  the  comparatively,  unaltered  charge 
from  the  top  is  removed,  and  the  products  are  carefully  extracted. 
These  consist  of  the  inner  carbon  core,  which  at  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace  will  have  been  for  the  most  part  converted  into 
Paphile,  then  a  thin  black  crust  of  graphite  mixed  with  car- 
^wtudam,  next  a  layer  of  nearly  pure  crystallized  carborundimi 
>boQt  a  foot  in  thifknrss,  then  grey  amorphous  carbide  of  silicon 


mixed  with  increasmg  proportions  of  unaltered  chaige,  and 
lastly,  on  the  outside,  the  portion  of  the  charge  which  had  never 
reached  the  temperature  necessary  for  reaction,  and  which  is 
altered  only  by  the  intrusion  of  salt  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
furnace.  Special  precautions  are  taken  in  making  and  breaking 
the  intense  current  here  used  (amounting  at  the  end  to  about 
750  kilowatts,  or  xooo  E.H.P.),  a'  water-regulator  consisting  of 
removable  iron  plates  dipped  in  salt  water  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  such  a  furnace  as  that  above  described  the  charge 
weighs  about  14  tons,  the  yield  of  carborundum  is  about  3  tons, 
and  the  expenditure  of  energy  about  3-9  kilowatt-hours  (5-2 
H.P.-hours)  per  pound  of  finished  product  The  carborundum 
thus  produced  is  crystalline,  greeniidi,  bluish  or  brownish  in 
colour,  sometimes  opaque,  but  often  translucent,  resisting  the 
action  of  even  the  strongest  adds,  and  the  action  of  air  or  of 
sulphur  at  high  temperatures.  The  crude  product  can  therefore 
be  treated  with  hot  sulphuric  add  to  purify  it.  In  hardness  it 
nearly  equals  the  diamond,  and  it  is  used  for  tool-grinding  in  the 
form  of  vitrified  wheels  (mixed  with  powdered  porcdain  and 
iron,  pressed  into  shape  and  fired  in  a  kib).  Carborundum 
paper,  made  like  emery  p4>er,  is  now  largdy  used  in  place  of 
garnet  paper  in  American  shoe  factories,  and  finds  a  market 
in  other  directions.  The  amorphous  carbide,  s^hich  w&s  at 
first  a  waste  product,  has  been  tried,  it  is  reported^^'lvith  success 
as  a  lining  for  steel  furnaces,  as  it  is  said  not  to  be  affected  by 
iron  or  iron  oxide  at  a  white  heat  /W.  G.  M.) 

CARBOY  (from  the  Pers.  qardbak,  a  flagon;^  9^ large  globular 
glass  vessd  or  bottle,  encased  in  wicker  or  iron-work  for  pro- 
tection, used  chiefly  for  holding  vitriol,  nitric  add  and  other 
corrosive  liquids. 

CARBUNCLE  (Lat.  carbunculus,  diminutive  of  carbo,  a  glowing 
coal),  in  mineralogy,  a  garnet  (q.v.)  cut  with  a  convex  surface. 
In  medicine  the  name  given  to  an  acute  local  inflammation  of 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  followed  by  sloughing.  It  is 
acrampanied  by  great  local  tension  and  by  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  in  the  early  stages  the  pain  is  often  extremdy 
acute.  A  hard  flattened  swelling  of  a  deep-red  colour  is  noticed 
on  the  back,  face  or  extremities.  This  gradually  extends  until 
in  some  instances  it  may  become  as  large  as  a  diimer-plate. 
Towards  the  centre,  of  the  mass  numerous  small  openings  form 
on  the  surface,  from  which  blood  and  matter  escape.  Through 
these  openings  a  jrellow  slough  or  "  core  "  of  leathery  consistence 
can  be  seen.  Carbunde  is  an  intense  local  inflammation  caused 
by  septic  germs  which  have  in  some  manner  found  their  way 
to  the  part.  It  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  persons  whose 
health  is  depressed  by  mental  worries,  or  by  such  troubles  as 
chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  blood-vessels,  or  by  diabetes. 
The  attack  ends  in  mortification  of  the  affected  tissue,  and, 
after  much  suffering,  the  core  or  mortified  part  slowly  comes 
away.  The  modem  treatment  consists  in  cutting  into  the  in- 
flamed area,  scraping  out  the  germ-laden  core  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  applying  germiddes.  This  method 
relieves  the  pain  at  once,  materiilly  diminishes  the  risk  of  blood- 
poisoning,  and  hastens  convalescence.  (E.  O.*) 

CARCAOiNTE,  or  Cakcaj£nte,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia;  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  J6car, 
at  the  junction  between  the  Valencia-Murda  and  Carcag£ntc- 
Denia  railways.  Pop.  (1900)  12,262.  Carcaginte  is  a  pictur- 
esque town,  of  considerable  antiquity.  Various  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  surrounded  by 
groves  of  orange,  palm  and  mulberry  trees,  and  contains  many 
Moorish  houses,  whose  old-fashioned  blue-tiled  cupolas  contrast 
with  the  chimneys  of  the  silk  mills  and  linen  factories  opened 
in  modern  times.  An  important  local  industry  is  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  for  which  the  moist  and  warm  climate  of  the  low-lying 
Jiicar  valley  is  well  suited. 

CARCAR,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Cebii,  bland  of  Cebii, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  C&rcar  river  near  its  mouth  at  the  head 
of  C&rcar  Bay,  23  m.  S.W.  of  Cebii,  the  capital.  It  is  connected 
with  Ceb4  by  a  railway,  and  a  branch  of  this  railway  extending 
across  the  island  to  Barili  and  Dumanjug  was  projected  in 
X908.    Circar  has  some_coast.trade. .  The  surrounding  country 
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is  rugged,  and  produces  Indian  com  and  sugar  in  considerable 
quantity.  ;  The  language  is  Cebii-Visayan.  C&rcac  was  founded 
in  1624."  "^  — 

CARCASS,  the  dead  body  of  an  animal.  'As  a  butcher's  term, 
the  word  means  the  body  of  an  animal  without  the  head,  ex- 
tremities and  offal.  It  is  also  used  of  a  hollow  iron  case  filled 
with  combustibles,  and  fired  from  a  howitzer  to  set  fire  to 
buildings,  ships,  &c.,  the  flames  issuing  through  holes  pierced 
in  the  sides.  The  word  is  common  in  various  forms  to  Romanic, 
languages,  but  the  ultimate  origin  is  obscure.  Possible  deriva- 
tions are  from  the  Lat.  caro,  flesh,  and  Ital.  cassc  or  cassa^  chest, 
or  from  a  Med.  Gr.  rapK&fftov,  a  quiver,  for  which  the  Fr.  is 
carquois,  and  Port,  carcas. 

CARCASSONNE,  a  dty  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Aude,  57  m.  S.E.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  Southern 
railway  between  that  city  and  Narbonne.  Pop.  (1906)  25,546. 
Carcassonne  is  divided  by  the  river  Aude  into  two  distinct  towns, 
the  Ville  Basse  and-the  Cit£,  which  are  connected  by  two  bridges, 
one  modern,  the  other  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The  Cit6 
occupies  the  summit  of  an  abrupt  and  isolated  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Its  dirty  and  irregular  streets  are  inhabited 
by  a  scanty  population  of  workpeople,  and  its  interest  .lies 
mainly  in  its  ancient  fortifications  (see  Fortification  and 
Siececrapt)  which,  for  completeness  and  strength,  are  unique 
in  France  and  probably  in  Europe.  They  consist  of  a  double 
line  of  ramparts,  of  which  the  outer  measures  more  than  1600  yds. 
in  circumference.  These  are  protected  at  frequent  intervals  by 
towers,  and  can  be  entered  only  by  two  gates,  one  to  the  east, 
the  other  to  the  west,  both  of  which  are  themselves  elaborately 
fortified  (see  Gate).  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
western  gate,  a  citadel  adjoins  the  fortifications.  A  portion  of 
the  inner  line  is  attributed  to  the  Visigoths  of  the  6th  centuiy; 
the  rest,  including  the  castle,  seems  to  belong  to  the  nth  or  12th 
century,  while  the  outer  circuit  has  been  referred  mainly  to 
the  end  Of  the  13th.  The  old  cathedral  of  St  Nazaire  dates  from 
the  nth  to  the  14th  centuries.  The  nave  was  begun  in  1096 
and  is  Romanesque  in  style;  the  transept  and  choir,  which 
contain  magnificent  stained  glass  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
are  of  Gothic  architecture.  Both  the  fortifications  and  the 
church  were  restored  by  VioUet-lc-Duc  between  1850  and  1880. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Aude,  between  it  and  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
lies  the  new  town,  .clean,  well-built  and  flourishing,  with  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  surrounded  by 
boulevards  occupying  the  site  of  its  ramparts,  and  is  well 
provided  with  fountains,  public  squares  and  gardens  planted 
with  fine  plane-trees.  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  of  St  Michel,  dating  from  the  13th  centuiy  but  restored 
in  modem  times,  and  St  Vincent,  a  church  of  the  14th  century, 
remarkable  for  the  width  of  its  nave. 

Carcassonne  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefect  and  a  court  of 
assizes,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
It  also  has  a  lyc^e  for  boys,  training-colleges,  theological  semi- 
naries, a  library  and  a  museum  rich  in  paintings.  The  old  doth 
industry  is  almost  extinct.  The  town  is,  however,  an  important 
wine-market,  and  the  vineyards  of  the  vicinity  are  the  chief 
source  of  its  prosperity,  which  is  enhanced  by  its  port  on  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Tanning  and  leather-dressing,  distilling,  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  fumiturc  and  corks, 
cooperage  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  fruits,  are  prominent 
Industries. 

Carcassonne  occupies  the  site  of  Carcaso,  an  andent  dty  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Tectosages. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  in- 
vasion, but  makes  almost  no  appearance  in  Roman  history. 
On  the  disintegration  of  the  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths,  who,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  the  Franks,  espedally 
in  585,  fttained  possession  till  724,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Arabs,  destined  in  tum  to  yield  before  long  to  Pippin 
the  Short.  From  about  819  to  1082  Carcassonne  formed  a 
separate  coimtship,  and  from  the  latter  date  till  1247  a  viscount- 
ship.    Towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century  the  viscounts  of 


Carcassonne  assumed  the  style  of  viscounts  of  B^ziers,  which 

town  and  its  lords  they  had  dominated  since  the  fall  of  the 

Carolingian  empire.    The  viscounty  of  Carcassonne,  together 

with  that  of  Biziers,'was  confiscated  to  the  crown  in  1247,  as 

a  result  of  the  part  played  by  the  viscount  Raymond  Rioger 

against  Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  Albigensian  crusade,  duricg 

which  in  1209  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  (see  Alsi- 

GEN8£s)»    A  revolt  of.  the  city  against  the  royal  authority  \ns 

severely  punished  in  1262  by  the  expubion  of  its-  principal 

inhabitants,  who  were,  however,  permitted  to  take  up  their 

quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    This  was  the  origin  of 

the  new  town,  which  was  fortified  in  1347.    During  the  religiocs 

wars,  Carcassonne  several  times  changed  hands,  and  it  did  not 

recognize  Heniy  IV.  fill  1596. . 

See  E.  E.  Viollet-le-Duc.  La  Citi  de  Carcassmme  (Paris.  1858); 
L.  Fkii6,  Histoire  de  Carcassonne  (Carcassonne,  1887). 

CARDAMOM,  the  fruit  of  several  plants  of  the  gcneni  ElcUaria 
and  Amomum,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Zingiberaceac,  the 
prindpal  of  which  is  EUUaria  Cardamomum^  from  which  the 
tme  offidnal  or  Malabar  cardamom  is  derived.  The  Malabar 
cardamom  plant  is  a  large  perennial  herb  with  a  thidc  fleshy 
root-stock,  which  sends  up  flowering  stems,  6  to  1 2  ft.  high.  The 
large  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  have  very  long  sheathe 
enveloping  the  stem  and  a  lanceolate  spreading  blade  i  to  2 1  ft. 
long.  The  f  mit  is  an  ovate-triangular,  three-celled,  three-valvcd 
capsule  (about  i  in.  long,  of  a  dirty  jrellow  coloar)  endosing 
numerous  angular  seeds,  which  form  the  valuable  part  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Ikfalabar 
coast  of  India,  and  the  fruits  are  procured  either  from  »ikl 
plants  or  by  cultivation  throughout  Travancore,  westcm  Mysore, 
and  along  the  westem  Ghauts.  A  cardamom  of  much  larger 
size  found  growing  in  Ceylon  was  formerly  regarded  as  bdoogiog 
to  a  distinct  species,  and  described  as  such  under  the  name  of 
Eidtaria  major;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
Malabar  cardamom.  In  commerce,  several  varieties  are  distin- 
guished according  to  their  size  and  flavour.  The  most  esteemed 
are  known  as  "  shorts,"  a  name  given  to  such  capsules  as  are 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long  and  about  a  quarter  broad. 
Following  these  come  "  short-longs  "  and  *'  long-longs,"  abo 
distinguished  by  thdr  size,  the  brgest  reaching  to  about  an  inch 
in  length.  The  Ceylon  cardamom  attains  a  length  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  and  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  brotii-ni^ 
pericarp  and  a  distinct  aromatic  odour.  Among  the  other  plants, 
the  fmits  of  which  pass  in  commerce  as  cardamoms,  are  the 
round  or  duster  cardamom,  Avnomum  Cardamomum,  a  natt\-e 
of  Siam  and  Java;  the  bastard  cardamom  of  Siam,  A.  xan- 
tkioides — the  Bengal  cardamom,  which  is  the  fruit  of  A.  nthn- 
laium,  a  native  of  Nepal;  the  Java  cardamom,  produced  by 
A  maximum;  and  the  Korarima  cardamom  of  Somaliland.  The 
last-named  is  the  product  of  a  plant  which  is  unknown  bdtani- 
cally.  Cardamoms  generally  are  possessed  of  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odour,  and  an  agreeable,  spicy  taste.  On  account  of  their  flavour 
they  are  much  used  with  other  medidnes,  and  they  form  a 
prindpal  ingredient  in  curries  and  compounded  spices.  In  the 
north  of  Europe  they  are  much  used  as  a  spice  and  flavouring 
material  for  cakes  and  liqueurs;  and  they  are  very  exten^vcly 
employed  in  the  East  fof  diewing  with  betd,  &c. 

CARDAN  Iltal.  Casoano],  OIROLAMO  IGesonyuo  or 
HiEKONiMO]  (i5oi>i576),  Italian  mathematician,  physidan 
and  astrologer,  bom  at  Pa  via  on  the  24th  of  September  1501,  »as 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Facio  Cardano  (1444-1524),  a  kamed 
jurist  of  Milan,  himsdf  distinguished  by  a  taste  for  mathematics. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  subsequently 
at  that  of  Padua,  where  he  graduated  in  tnedidne.  He  was, 
however,  exduded  from  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Milan  on 
acco:unt  of  his  illegitimate  birth, .and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
first  book  should  have  been  an  exposure  of  the  fallades  of  the 
faculty.  A  fortunate  cure  of  the  child  of  the  Milanese  senator 
Sfondrato  now  brought  him  into  notice,  and  the  interest  of  his 
patron  procured  him  admission  into  the  medical  body.  About 
this  time  (1539)  he  obtained  additional  celebrity  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Practica  arUhmetkae  f/ouralis,  a  work  of  great  merit 
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for  tlK  time,  and  he  faedinie  eoMed  in  a  correspondence  with 
Niccolo  Tartagjia,  who  had  discovered  a  solution  of  cubic 
eqoatioos.  Tliis  discovery  TartagUa  had  kept  to  himself,  but 
he  was  ultimately  induced  to  communicate  it  to  Cardan  under  a 
vAaaa  promise  that  it  should  never  be  divulged.  Cardan, 
however,  published  it  in  his  comprehensive  treatise  on  algebra 
(Artis  magnat  ftM  de  regulis  Algehrae  liber  unus)  which  appeared 
at  Nuremberg  in  1545  (see  Algebra:  History).  Two  years 
previottsly  he  had  published  a  work  even  more  tdghly  regarded 
bjr  bis  contemporaries,  his  celebrated  treatise  on  astrology.  As 
a  bdiever  in  astrology  Cardan  was  on  a  level  with  the  best  minds 
of  his  age;  the  distinction  consisted  in  the  comparatively 
aatious  spirit  of  his  inquiries  and  his  disposition  to  confirm  his 
auertions  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  such. 
A  very  considerable  part  of  his  treatise  is  based  upon  observations 
arefuOy  coOected  by  himself,  and  seemin^y  well  calculated  to* 
support  ha  theories  so  far  as  they  extend.  Numerous  instances 
cf  hb  bdief  in  dreams  and  omens  may  be  collected  from  his 
writiogs,  and  he  eq>ecially  valued  himself  on  being  one  of  the 
five  or  six  celebrated  men  to  whom,  as  to  Socrates,  had  been 
voucteafed  the  assistance  of  a  guardian  daemon. 

la  1547  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Pa  via. 
The  publication  of  his  works  on  algebra  and  astrology  at  this 
jimctuze  had  gained  for  him  a  European  renown,  and  procured 
him  &tteringofiFers  from  Pope  Paul  lU.  and  the  king  of  Denmark, 
both  of  which  he  declined.  In  155 1  his  reputation  was  crowned 
by  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  De  SublUitate  ReruMf  which 
embodied  the  sotmdest  physical  learning  of  his  time  and  simul- 
taneoosty  rq>re8ented  its  most  advanced  spirit  of  speculation. 
It  was  f<^wed  some  years  later  by  a  similar  treatise,  De  VarieUUe 
Renm  (1557),  the  two  making  in  effect  but  one  book.  A  great 
portion  of  this  is  occupied  by  endeavours,  commonly  futile,  to 
explain  ordinary  natural  phenomena,  but  its  chief  interest  for 
OS  consists  in  the  hints  and  glimpses  it  affords  of  principles  beyond 
theftiU  comprehension  of  the  writer  himself,  and  which  the  world 
was  then  by  no  means  ready  to  entertain.  The  inorganic  realm 
of  Nature  he  asserts  to  be  animated  no  less  than  the  organic; 
all  creation  is  progressive  development;  all  animals  were  origin- 
ally worms;  the  inferior  metals  must  be  regarded  as  amatus 
natitrae  towrards  the  production  of  gold.  The  indefinite  varia- 
bility of  spedes  is  implied  in  the  remark  that  Nature  is  seldom 
content  with  a  single  variation  from  a  customary  type.  The 
oviparoas  habits  of  birds  are  explained  by  their  tendency  to 
favour  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  precisely  in  the  manner 
of  modem  naturalists.  Animals  were  not  created  for  the  use 
of  man,  but  exist  for  their  Own  sakes.  The  origin  of  life  depends 
opoa  cosmic  laws,  which  Cardan  naturally  connects  with  his 
iavouiite  study  of  astrology.  The  physical  divergencies  of  man- 
kiad  arise  from  the  effects  of  climate  and  the  variety  of  human 
ciiounstances  in  general.  Cardan's  views  on  the  dissimilarity  of 
laiigoages  are  much  more  philosophical  than  usual  at  his  time; 
and  his  treatise  altogether,  though  weak  in  particuhir  details, 
is  strong  in  its  pervading  sense  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
catoral  law,  which  renders  it  in  some  degree  an  adumbration  of 
the  conne  of  science  since  the  author's  day.  It  was  attacked 
by  J.  C.  Scallger,  whom  Cardan  refuted  without  diffioilty. 

The  celebrity  which  Cardan  had  acquired  led  in  the  same 
ytu  (1551)  to  his  journey  to  Scotland  as  the  medical  adviser 
^  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews.  The  archbishop  was 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  consumption,  a  complaint  which 
Cardan,  under  a  false  impression,  as  he  frankly  admits,  had 
rqvesented  himself  as  competent  to  cure.  He  was  of  great 
Krvi<%  to  the  archbishop,  whose  complaint  proved  to  be  asth- 
Batical;  but  the  principal  interest  attaching  to  his  expedition  is 
denved  from  his  account  of  the  disputes  of  the  medical  faoilty  at 
Pans,  and  of  the  court  of  Edward  VI.  of  England.  The  Parisian 
^tors  were  disturbed  by  the  heresies  of  Vesah'us,  who  was 
beginning  to  introduce  anatomical  study  from  the  human  subject. 
Cardan's  Kberality  of  temper  led  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
iis»vator.  His  account  of  Edward  VI.'s  disposition  and 
*3deTstaoding  b  extremely  favourable,  and  is  entitled  to  credit 
u  that  of  a  competent  observer  without  bias  towards  either  side 


of  the  religidtis  question>/He  cast' the*  kinjg's  nativity,  and 
indulged  in  a  number  of  predictions  nvhich  were  effectually 
confuted  by  the  royal  youth's  death  in  the  following  year. 

Cardan  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  prosperity,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  little  but  a  series  of  disasters.  His  principal 
misfortunes  arose  from  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  his  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  an  utter  reprobate,  while  the  tragic  fate  of  the  other 
overwhelmed  the  fa  thee  with  anguish.  This  son,  Giovanni 
Battista,  also  a  ph)rsician,  had  contracted  an  imprudent  marriage 
with  a  girl  of  indifferent  character,  Brandonia  Scroni,  who 
subsequently  proved  unfaithful  to  him.  The  injured  husband 
revenged  himself  with  poison;  the  deed  was  detected,  and  the 
exceptional  severity  of  the  punishment  seems  to  justify  Cxirdan  in 
attributing  it  to  the  rancour  of  his  medical  rivals,  with  whom  he 
had  never  at  any  lime  been  on  good  tehns.  The  blow  all  but 
crushed  him;  his  reputation  and  his  practice  waned;  he  addicted 
hixnself  to  gaming,  a  vice  to  which  he  had  always  been  prone; 
his  mind  became  unhinged  and  filled  with  distempered  imagina- 
tions. He  was  ultimately  banished  from  Milan  on  some  accusa- 
tion not  ^>ecified,  and  althotigh  the  decree  was  ultimately 
rescinded,  he  found  it  advisable  to  accept  a  professorship  at 
Bologna  (1562).  While  residing  there  in  moderate  comfort,  and 
mainly  occupied  with  the  composition  of  supplements  to  his 
former  works,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  not  stated, 
but  in  all  probability  heresy.  Though  he  had  always  been 
careful  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  Church,  the  bent  of  I^s  mind 
had  been  palpably  towards  free  thought,  and  the  circumstance 
had  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  Pius  V.,  who  then  ruled 
the  Church  in  the  spirit,  as  he  had  formerly  exercised  the  func- 
tions, of  an  inquisitor.  Through  the  intercession,  as  would 
appear,  of  some  influential  cardinals.  Cardan  was  released,  but 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  prohibited  from  teaching  and 
publishing  any  further,  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
his  remaining  years  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  pope.  It 
seems  to  have  been  urged  in  bis  favour  that  his  intellect  had  been 
disturbed  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son — an  assertion  to  which 
his  frequent  hallucinations  lent  some  countenance,  though  the 
existence  of  any  serious  derangement  is  disproved  by  the  lucidity 
and  coherence  of  his  last  writings.  He  occupied  his  time  at 
Rome  in  the  composition  of  his  commentaries,  De  Vita  Propria, 
which,  along  with  a  companion  treatise,  De  Libris  Propriis, 
is  our  principal  authority  for  his  biography.  Though  he  had 
burned  much,  he  left  behind  him  more  than  a  himdred  MSS., 
not  twenty  of  which  have  been  printed.  He  died  at  Rome  on 
the  2ist  of  September  1576. 

Alike  intellectually  and  morally.  Cardan  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personages  connected  with  the  revival  of  science  in 
Europe.  He  had  no  especial  bent  towards  any  sdentific  pursuit, 
but  appears  as  the  man  of  versatile  abih'ty,  delighting  in  research 
for  its  own  &ake.  He  possessed  the  true  sdentific  spirit  in 
perfection;  nothing,  he  tells  us,  among  the  king  of  France's 
treasures  appeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  a  certain 
natural  curiosity  which  he  took  for  the  horn  of  a  unicorn.  It  has 
been  injurious  to  his  fame  to  have  been  compelled  to  labour, 
partly  in  fields  of  research  where  no  important  discovery  was 
then  attainable,  partly  in  those  where  his  discoveries  could  only 
serve  as  the  stepping-stones  to  others,  by  which  they  were 
inevitably  eclipsed.  His  medical  career  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  the  former  case,  and  his  mathematical  of  the  latter.  His 
medical  knowledge  was  wholly  empirical;  restrained  by  the 
authority  of  Galen,  and  debarred  from  the  practice  of  anatomy, 
nothing  more  could  be  expected  than  that  he  should  stumble  on 
some  forttmate  nostrums.  As  a  mathematidan,  on  the  other 
hanfi,  he  effected  important  advances  in  science,  but  such  as 
merely  paved  the  way  fordiscoveries which  have  obscured  his  own. 
From  his  astrology  no  results  could  be  expected;  but  even  here 
the  sdentific  character  of  his  mind  is  displayed  in  his  common- 
sense  treatment  of  what  usually  passed  for  a  mystical  and  occult 
study.  His  prognostications  are  as  strictly  emfMrical  as  his 
prescriptions,  and  rest  quite  as  much  upon  the  observations 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  made  in  his  practice.  As 
frequently  is  the  case  with  men  incapable  of  rightly  ordering 
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their  own  lives,  he  is  full  of  wisdom  and  sound  advice  for  others; 
his  ethical  precepts  and  j)ractical  rules  are  frequently  excellent. 
To  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  accomplishments,  he  is  no 
contemptible  poet.  '    '   S 

.  The  work  of  Cardan's,  however,  which  retains  most  interest  for 
this  generation  is  his  autobiography,  Dt  Vila  Propria,  In  its 
clearness  and  frankness  of  self-revelation  this  book  stands  almost 
alone  among  records  of  its  class.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
autobiography  of  another  celebrated  Italian  of  the  age,Benvenuto 
Cellini,  but  is  much  more  free  from  vanity  and  self-consdousness, 
unless  the  ej(treme  candour  with  which  Cardan  reveals  his  own 
errors  is  to  be  regarded  as  vanity  in  a  more  subtle  form.  The 
general  impression  is  highly  favourable  to  the  writer,  whose 
impetuosity  and  fits  of  reckless  dissipation  appear  as  mere 
exaggerations  of  the  warmth  of  heart  which  imparted  such 
strength  to  his  domestic  affections,  and  in  the  region  of  science 
imparted  that  passionate  devotion  to  research  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  persevere  so  resolutely  and  effect  such 

marked  advances  in  such  multifarioxxs  fields  of  inauiry. 

Cardan's  autobiography  has  been  most  ably  condensed,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplemented  by  information  from  the  general  body 
of  his  writings  and  other  sources,  by  Henry  Morley  {Jerome  Cardan^ 
l£54,  2  vols).  His  capital  treatises.  De  Subtilitate  and  De  Varietaie 
Rerum,  are  combined  and  fully  analysed  in  vol.  U.  of  Rixncr  and 
Siber's  Leben  und  Lehmuinung^  berukmter  Physiker  am  Bnde  des 
xoi.  und  am  Anfange  des  xpti.  Jahrkunderts  (Sulzbach,  1820). 
Cardan's  works  were  edited  in  ten  volumes  bv  Sponius  (Lyons, 
1663).  A  biography  was  prefixed  by  Gabriel  Naudi,  whose  un- 
reasonable depreciation  has  unduly  lowered  Cardan's  character  with 
posterity.  (R.  G.) 

cARDENAS  {San  Juan  de  Dies  de  Cdrdenas),  a  maritime  town 
of  Cuba,  in  Matanzas  province,  about  75  m.  E.  of  Havana,  on  the 
level  and  somewhat  marshy  shore  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  sheltered  by  a  long  promontory. 
Pop.  (1907)  34,280.  It  has  railvray  communication  with  the 
tnmk  railway  of  the  island,  and  communicates  by  regular 
steamers  with  all  the  coast  towns.  The  city  lies  between  the  sea 
and  hills.  There  are  broad  streets,  various  sqxiares  (including 
the  Plaza  de  Col6n,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  given  to  the 
city  by  Queen  Isabel  II.  and  erected  in  1862)  and  substantial 
business  buildings.  C&rdenas  is  one  of  the  principal  sugar- 
exporting  towns  of  Cuba.  The  shallowness  of  the  harbour 
necessitates  lighterage,  and  repeated  loading  of  cargoes.  The 
surrotmding  region  is  famed  for  its  fertility.  A  large  qtiantity  of 
asphalt  has  been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  harbour.  A  flow  of 
fresh  water  from  the  bed  of  the  harboiu:  is  another  peculiar 
feature;  it  comes  presumably  from  the  outlets  of  subterranean 
rivers.  There  is  a  large  United  States  business  element,  which 
has  been,  indeed,  prominent  in  the  city  ever  since  its  foundation. 
At  £1  Varadero,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  there  is 
fine  sea-bathing  on  a  long  beach,  and  El  Varadero  is  a  winter 
resort  Cirdenas  was  founded  in  1828,  and  in  1861  already  had 
12,9x0  inhabitants.  In  1850  General  Nardso  Lopez  landed  here 
on  a  filibustering  expedition,  and  held  the  town  for  a  few  hours; 
abandoning  it  when  he  saw  that  the  people  would  not  rise  to 
support  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure  Cuban  independence.  On  the 
X  ith  of  May  1898  an  American  torpedo-boat  and  revenue  cutter 
here  attacked  three  Spanish  gun-boats,  and  Ensign  Worth 
Bagley  (1874-1898)  was  killed — the  first  American  naval  officer 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

CARDIFF,  a  city,  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary 
borough,  seaport  and  market-town,  and  the  county  town  of 
Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  situated  on  the  Taff,  i  m.  above 
its  outflow,  X45i  m.  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway 
via  Badminton,  40}  m.  W.  of  Bristol  and  45)  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Swansea.  Cardiff  is  also  the  terminus  of  both  the  Taff  Vale  and 
the  Rhymney  railways,  the  latter  affording  the  London  & 
North- Western  railway  access  to  the  town.  Tlie  Barry  line  from 
Barry  dock  joins  the  Great  Western  and  Taff  Vale  railways  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company  (which  owns  all  the 
docks)  has  a  line  from  Pontypridd  via  Llanishen  to  the  docks. 
The  Glamorganshire  canal,  opened  in  1794,  runs  from  Cardiff  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  with  a  branch  to  Aberdare.  The  increase  of  the 
population  of  Cardiff  during  the  19th  centxiry  was  phenomenal; 


from  1870  inhabitants  in  x8oi,  and  6187  in  1831  it  grew  to 
32,954  in  1861.  The  borough,  which  originally  comprised  only 
the  parishes  of  St  John's  and  St  Mary's,  was  in  X875  and  1895 
extended  so  as  to  include  Roath  and  a  large  part  of  liandaff, 
known  as  Canton,  on  the  right  of  the  Taff.  The  whole  area 
united  as  one  civil  parish  in  1903,  and  the  population  in  1901 
i<^4f333i  of  whom  only  about  8%  spoke  Welsh. 

I^obably  no  town  in  the  kingdom  has  a  nobler  group  of 
pubUc  buildings  than  those  in  Cathays  Park,  which  also  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  castle  ramparts  and  the  old  keep.  On 
opposite  sides  of  a  fine  avenue  are  the  assize  courts  and  new 
town  hall  (with  municipal  offices),  which  are  both  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  The  Glamorgan  county  council  has  also  a  site  of 
one  acre  in  the  park  for  offices. 

The  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmonthshixv, 
foimded  in  1883,  under  the  prindpalship  of  J.  Viriamu  Jones»  for 
some  time  carried  on  its  work  in  temporary  buildings,  pending  the 
erection  of  the  commodious  and  imposing  btiilding  from  the  plans 
of  Mr  W.  D.  CarOe,  in  Cathays  Park,  where  the  registry  of  the 
university  of  Wales  (of  which  the  college  is  a  constituent)  is  also 
situated.  The  Drapers'  Company  has  given  £15,500  towards 
building  a  library,  in  addition  to  previous  donations  to  the 
engineering  department  and  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  ooQege. 
The  college  has  departments  for  arts,  pure  and  appUed  soenoe 
and  technology,  medicine,  public  health,  music,  and  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  library  includes  the  Salesbury  collection  of  books 
relating  to  Wales.  Aberdare  Hall  is  a  hostel  for  the  women 
students.  The  Baptist  theological  college  of  Pontypoot  was 
removed  to  Cardiff  in  1895. 

The  public  library  and  museum  were  founded  in  1863,  but  in 
X882  were  removed  to  a  new  building  which  was  enlarged  in 
X896.    The  library  is  especially  rich  in  books  and  MSSw  relating 
to  Wales  and  in  Celtic  literature  generally.    These  comprise  the 
Welsh  portion  of  the  MSS.  which  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  of  Middlehill  (including  the  Book  of  Aneurin— one  of 
the  "  Four  ancient  books  of  Wales  ")f  purchased  for  £3500.    A 
catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Welsh  department,  which 
soon  became  a  standard  work  of  reference,  was  published  in 
1898,  while  a  calendar  of  the  Welsh  MSS.  was  issued  by  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  in  1903.    There  are  six  branch 
libraries,  while  a  scheme  of  school  libraries  has  been  in  operation 
since  1899.  The  chief  features  of  the  museum  are  coUectiotts  of 
the  fossLs,  birds  and  flora  of   Wales  and  of  obsolete  Webh 
domestic  appliances,  casts  of  the  pre-Norman  monuments  of 
Wales,  and  reproductions  of  metal  and  ivory  work  illustrating 
various  periods  of  art  and  civilization.   There  is  also  a  unique 
collection  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  china.      The  fine  arts 
department  contains  twenty-seven  oil  paintings  by  modern 
English  and  continental  artists  bequeathed  by  WiUiam  Mendaus 
of  Dowlais  in  1883,  the  Pyke-Thompson  collection  of  about  100 
water-colour  paintings  presented  in  1899,  and  some  3000  prints 
and  drawings  relating  to  Wales.    In  1905  Cardiff  was  selected 
by  a  privy  council  committee  to  be  the  site  of  a  state-aided 
national  museum  for  Wales,  the  whole  contents  of  the  museum 
and  art  gallery,  together  with  a  site  in  Cathays  Park,  having  been 
offered  by  the  corporation  fot  the  purpose.  A  charter  providing 
for  its  government  was  granted  on  the  X9th  of  March  1907.    In 
Cathays  Park  there  is  also  a  *'  gorsedd  "  or  bardic  drde  of  huge 
monoliths  erected  in  connexion  with  the  eisteddfod  of  1899. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  include  the  iniirmaiy 
founded  in  1837,  the  present  buildings  being  erected  in  18S3, 
and  subsequently  enlarged;  the  sanatorium,  the  seamen's 
hospital,  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Mining  Engineen  (which 
has  a  library)  built  in  1894,  the  exchange,  an  institute  for  the 
blind,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  of  the  two  prisons 
for  the  county  (the  other  being  at  Swansea).  There  arc  a 
technical  school,  an  intermediate  school  for  boys  and  another  for 
girls,  a  "  higher-grade  "  and  a  pupil  teachen'  school.  A  musical 
festival  is  held  triennially. 

In  the  business  part  the  building^  are  also  for  the  most 
part  imposing  and  the  thoroughfare  spacious,  while  the  dud 
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sdnubui  stitcU  are  planted  with  trees.  The  Taff  b  spanned 
b/  tvo  bridges,  one  a  four-arched  bridge  rebuilt  in  1858-1859 
lading  to  Uandaff,  and  the  other  a  cantilever  with  a  central 
sringiog  span  of  190  ft.  8  in. 

In  virtue  of  its  being  the  shire-town,  Cardiff  acquired  in  1535 
tie  ris^i  to  send  one  representative  to  parliament,  which  it  did 
cnLtl  1832,  from  which  date  Cowbridge  and  liantrisant  have 
beta  joined  with  it  as  contributory  boroughs  returning  one 
Dcmber.  The  great  sessions  for  the  county  were  during  their 
vbole  existence  from  154^  to  1830  held  at  Cardiff,  but  the 
tt&izes  (which  replaced  Uiem)  have  since  then  been  held  at 
Sonsea  and  Cardiff  alternately,  as  also  are  the  quarter  sessions 
br  Glamorgan.  The  borough  has  a  separate  commission  of  the 
peace,  having  a  stipendiary  magistrate  since  1858.  It  was 
pzaltd  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  1890,  it  was  con- 
stituted a  county  borough  in  x888,  and,  by  letters  patent  dated 
the  38th  of  October  1905,  it  was  created  a  dty  and  the  dignity 
<A  lord  mayor  conferred  on  its  chief  magistrate.  The  corporation 
consists  of  ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors,  and  the  area  of 
the  municipal  borough  is  8408  acres. 

Under  powers  secured  in  1884,  the  town  obtains  its  chief  water 
npply  from  a  gathering  ground  near  the  sources  of  the  Taff  on 
ibe  old  red  sandstone  beyond  the  northern  out-crop  of  the 
Euoeral  basin  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Brecknock 
Beaooos.  Here  two  reservoirs  of  a  combined  capacity  of  668 
nillloa  gallons  have  been  constructed,  and  a  conduit  some  36  m. 
long  Uld  to  Cardiff  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £1, 250,00a  A  third 
reservoir  b  authorized.  A  gas  company,  first  incorporated  in 
1837,  supplies  the  dty  as  well  as  Llandaff  and  Pcnarth  with  gas, 
b«t  the  corporation  also  supplies  electric  power  both  for  lighting 
utd  working  the  tramways,  which  were  purchased  from  a  private 
company  in  1898.  The  dty  owned  in  1905  about  290  acres 
cf  parks  and  "  open  spaces,"  the  chief  being  Roath  Park  of  100 
acres  (induding  a  botanical  garden  of  15  acres),  Llandaff  fields  of 
70  acres,  and  Cathays  Park  of  60  acres,  which  was  acquired 
in  1900  mainly  with  the  view  of  placing  in  it  the  chief  public 
buHdings  of  the  town. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — Edward  11. 's  charter  of  1324 
iadidtes  that  Cardiff  had  become  even  then  a  trading  and 
^PP*BS  centre  of  some  importance.  It  enjoyed  a  brief  existence 
u  a  suple  town  from  1327  to  1332.  During  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  L  it  was  notorious  as  a  resort  of  pirates,  while 
tome  of  the  ifoofounders  of  the  dbtrict  were  suspected  of  secretly 
s^Pt^ying  Spain  with  ordnance.  It  was  for  centuries  a  "  head 
port,"  its  limits  extending  from  Chepstow  to  Llanclly;  in  the 
iSth  century  it  sank  to  the  position  of  "  a  creek  "  of  the  port 
of  Bristol,  but  about  1840  it  was  made  independent,  its  limits 
for  customs'  purposes  bdng  defined  as  from  the  Rumncy  estuary 
to  Kash  Point,  so  that  technically  the  "port  of  Cardiff  "  includes 
Bany  and  Penarth  as  well  as  Cardiff  proper.  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century  there  was  only  a  primitive  quay  on  the  river 
side  for  shipping  purposes.  Coal  was  brought  down  from  the 
bflls  00  the  iMcks  of  mules,  and  iron  carried  in  two-ton  wagons, 
la  1798  the  first  dock  (12  acres  in  extent)  was  constructed  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Glamorgan  canal  from  Merthyr.  The  com- 
mercial greatness  of  Cardiff  b  due  to  the  vast  coal  and  iron 
deposits  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Taff  and  Rhymncy, 
betveen  whose  outlets  the  town  b  situated.  But  a  great  impetus 
to  its  devdopment  was  given  by  the  2nd  marquess  of  Bute,  who 
bs  often  been  described  as  the  second  founder  of  Cardiff.  In 
i8jo  he  obtained  the  first  act  for  the  construction  of  a  dock, 
vfaick  (now  known  as  the  West  Bute  dock)  was  opened  in  1839 
tad  measures  (with  its  basin)  19}  acres.  The  opening  of  the  Taff 
Vak  railway  10  1840  and  of  the  South  Wales  railway  to  Cardiff 
is  1850  necessitated  further  accommodation,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  marquess  (who  died  in  1848)  began  in  1851  and  opened  in 
>S55  the  ^st  Bute  dock  and  iMsin  measuring  46^  acres.  The 
Xkynney  railway  to  Cardiff  was  completed  in  1858  and  the  trade 
of  the  port  so  vastly  increased  that  the  shipment  of  coal  and  coke 
•est  op  from  4562  tons  in  1839  to  1,796,000  tons  in  x86o.    In 

1S64  the  Bute  trustees  unsuccessfully  sought  powers  for  con- 
i^ivtiac  three  additional  docks  to  cost  two  millions  sterUng,  but 


under  the  more  limited  powers  granted  in  1866,  the  Roath  basin 
(12  acres)  was  opened  in  1874,  and  (under  a  substituted  act 
of  1882)  the  Roath  dock  (33  acres)  was  opened  in  1887.  All  these 
docks  were  constructed  by  the  Bute  family  at  a  cost  approaching 
three  millions  sterling.  Still  they  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  the  dbtrict  for  in  1865  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  opened 
a  dock  of  26  acres  under  the  headland  at  Penarth,  while  in  1884 
a  group  of  colliery  owners,  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  at 
Cardiff,  obtained  powers  to  construct  docks  at  Barry  which  are 
now  114  acres  in  extent.  The  Bute  trustees  in  1885  acquired  the 
Glamorgan  canal  and  its  dock,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
an  act  for  vesting  their  various  docks  and  the  canal  in  a  company 
now  known  as  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company.  The  South  Bute 
dock  of  50)  acres,  authorized  in  1894  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing the  largest  vesscb  afloat,  was  opened  in  1907,  bringing  the 
whole  dock  area  of  Cardiff  (including  timber  ponds)  to  about 
a  10  acres.  There  are  also  ten  private  graving  and  floating  docks 
and  one  public  graving  dock.  There  is  ample  equipment  of  fixed 
and  movable  stalths  and  cranes  of  various  sizes  up  to  70  tons, 
the  Lewb-Huntcr  patent  cranes  being  largely  used  for  shipping 
coal  owing  to  their  minimizing  the  breakage  of  coal  and  securing 
its  even  dbtribution.  The  bnding  of  foreign  cattle  b  permitted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  are  cattle  lairs  and  abattoirs 
near  the  Cardiff  wharf.  The  total  exports  of  the  Cardiff  docks 
in  1906  amounted  to  8,767,502  tons,  of  which  8, 433, 629  tons  were 
coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel,  151,912  were  iron  and  steel  and  their 
manufactures,  and  181,076  tons  of  general  merchandise.  What 
Cardiff  lacks  b  a  corresponding  import  trade,  for  its  imports  in 
1906  amounted  to  only  2,108,133  tons,  of  which  the  chief  items 
were  iron  ore  (895,610  tons),  pit-wood  (303,407),  grain  and 
flour  (298,197).  Taking  "  the  port  of  Cardiff  "  in  its  technical 
sense  as  including  Barry  and  Penarth,  it  b  the  first  port  in  the 
kingdom~for  shipping  cleared  to  foreign  countries  and  Britbh 
possessions,  second  in  the  kingdom  for  its  timber  imports,  and 
first  in  the  world  for  shipment  of  coal. 

The  east  moors,  stretching  towards  the  outlet  of  the  Rhymney 
river,  have  become  an  important  metallurgical  quarter.  Copper 
works  were  established  here  in  1866,  followed  long  after  by  tini 
stamping  and  enamel  works.  In  1888  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company 
(now  Messrs  Guest,  Keen  &  Ncttlcfold,  Ltd.)  acquire^  here  some 
ninety  acres  on  which  were  built  four  blast  furnaces  and  six 
Siemens'  smelting  furnaces.  There  arc  also  in  the  city  several 
large  grain  miUs  and  breweries,  a  biscuit  factory,  wire  and  hemp 
roperies,  fuel  works,  general  foundries  and  engineering  works. 
At  Ely,  3}  m.  out  of  Cardiff,  there  are  also  breweries,  a  small 
tin  works  and  large  paper  works.  The  newspapers  of  Cardiff 
include  two  weeklies,  the  Cardiff  Times  and  Weekly  Mail, 
founded  in  1857  and  1870  respectively,  two  morning  dailies, 
the*  South  Wales  Daily  News  and  Western  Mail,  established  in 
1872  and  1869  respectively,  and  two  evening  dailies. 

History  attd  Historic  Buildings. — In  documents  of  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century  the  name  is  variously  spelt  as  Kairdif, 
Cairti  and  Kardid.  The  Welsh  form  of  the  name,  Cacrdydd 
(pronounced  Cacrdccth,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllabic) 
suggests  that  the  name  means  "  the  fort  of  (Aulus  ?)  Didius," 
rather  than  Cacr  Dif  ("  the  fortrcte  on  the  Taff  "),  which  is 
nowhere  found  (except  in  Lcland),  though  Cacr  Dyv  once  existed 
as  a  variant.  No  traces  have  been  found  of  any  pre-Roman 
settlement  at  Cardiff.  Excavations  carried  out  by  the  marquess 
of  Bute  from  1889  onward  furnished  for  the  first  time  conclusive 
proof  that  Cardiff  had  been  a  Roman  station,  and  also  revealed 
the  sequence  of  changes  which  it  had  subsequently  undergone. 
There  was  first,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  castle,  a 
camp  of  about  ten  acres,  probably  constructed  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Silures  a.d.  75-77,  so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
Taff,  which  was  here  crossed  by  the  Via  Maritima  running  from 
Gloucester  to  St  David's.  In  later  Roman  times  there  were 
added  a  scries  of  polygonal  bastions,  of  the  type  found  at  Caer- 
went.    To  this  period  also  belongs  the  massive  rampart,  over 

110  ft  thick,  and  the  north  gateway,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Roman  gateways  in  Great  Britain.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  the  walls  became  ruinous  or  were  partly  pulled  down, 
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perhaps  by  sea  rovers  from  the  north.  In  this  period  of  anarchy 
the  native  princes  of  Glamorgan  had  their  principal  demesne, 
not  at  the  camp  but  a  mile  to  the  north  at  Llystalybont,  now 
merely  a  thatched  farmhouse,  while  some  Saxon  invaders  threw 
up  within  the  camp  a  large  moated  mound  on  which  the  Normans 
about  the  beginning  of  the  xstKcentuiy  built  the  great  shcU- 
kecp  which  is  practically  all  that  remains  of  their  original 
castle.  Its  builder  was  probably  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
also  built  Bristol  castle.  Then  or  possibly  even  earlier  the  old 
rampart  was  for  two-thirds  of  its  circuit  buried  under  enormous 
earthworks,  the  remainder  being  rebuilt.  It  was  in  the  keep, 
and  not,  as  tradition  says,  in  the  much  later  "  Black  Tower  " 
(also  called  "  Duke  Robert's  Tower  "),  that  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  his  brother  Henry  I. 
from  1108  until  his  death  in  1134.  Considerable  additions  of 
later  date,  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  are  due 
to  the  Dcspenscrs  and  to  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  while  the 
present  residential  part  is  of  various  dates  ranging  from  the  15th 
century  down  to  the  bst  half  of  the  19th,  when  a  thorough 
restoration,  including  the  addition  of  a  superbly  ornamented 
dock-tower,  was  carried  out.  The  original  ditch,  about  20  yds. 
wide,  still  exists  on  three  sides,  but  it  is  now  converted  into  a 
"  feeder  "  for  the  docks  and  canal.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was 
at  one  time  chaplain  of  the  castle,  where  he  probably  wrote 
some  of  his  works.  The  scene  of  the  "  sparrow-hawk  "  tourna- 
ment, described  in  Gerainl  and  Enid,  one  of  the  Arthurian 
romances,  is  laid  at  Cardiff. 

On  the  conquest  of  the  district  by  the  Normans  under  Fitz 
Hamon,  Cardiff  became  the  caput  of  the  seigniory  of  Glamorgan, 
and  the  castle  the  residence  of  its  lords.  The  castle  and  lordship 
descended  by  heirship,  male  and  female,  through  the  families 
of  De  Clare,  Despcnscr.  Beauchamp  and  Neville  to  Richard  III., 
on  whose  fall  they  escheated  to  the  Crown,and  were  granted  later, 
first  to  Jasper  Tudor,  and  finally  by  Edward  VI.  in  1550  to  Sir 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  created  Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff 
and  earl  of  Pembroke.  Through  the  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  7th  earl  the  castle  and  estates  became  the 
property  of  the  ist  marquess  of  Bute  (who  was  created 
Baron  Cardiff  in  1776),  to  whose  direct  descendant  they  now 
belong. 

The  town  received  its  earliest  known  grant  of  municipal 
privileges  sometime  before  11 47  from  Fitz  Hamon's  successor 
and  son-in-law  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester.  In  1284  the  inhabit- 
ants petitioned  the  burgesses  of  Hereford  for  a  certified  copy  of 
the  customs  of  the  latter  town,  and  these  furnished  a  model 
for  the  later  demands  of  the  growing  community  at  Cardiff  from 
its  lords,  while  Cardiff  in  turn  furnished  the  model  for  the 
Glamorgan  towns  such  as  Neath  and  Kenfig.  In  1334  Edward  11. 
granted  a  number  of  exemptions  to  Cardiff  and  other  towns'in 
South  Wales,  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III. 
in  1359,  Henry  IV.  in  1400,  Henry  VI.  in  1452,  and  Edward  IV. 
in  1465. 

Its  most  important  early  charter  was  that  granted  in  1340 
by  Hugh  le  Despenscr,  whereby  the  burgesses  acquired  the  right 
to  nominate  persons  from  whom  the  constable  of  the  castle 
should  select  a  bailiff  and  other  officers,  two  ancient  fairs,  held 
on  the  29th  of  June  and  19th  of  September,  were  confirmed, 
and  extensive  trading  privileges  were  granted,  including  the 
right  to  form  a  merchant  gild.  A  charter  granted  in  143 1  by 
Richard  de  Beauchamp  provided  that  the  town  should  be 
governed  by  twelve  elected  aldermen,  but  that  the  constable 
of  the  castle  should  be  mayor.  In  158 1  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
a  confirmatory  charter  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  direct  without 
reference  to  the  lord  of  the  castle.  The  town  was  treated  as  a 
borough  by  prescription  until  1608,  when  James  I.  confirmed 
its  status  by  express  incorporation,  adding  also  to  its  rights  of 
self-government,  and  granting  it  a  third  fair  (on  the  30th  of 
November).  In  1687  die  town  surrendered  this  charter  to  James 
II.,  who  in  a  substituted  one,  which,  however,  was  never  acted 
upon,  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  right  of  removing  any  member 
of  the  corporation  from  office.  The  first  step  towards  the  modern 
improvement  of  the  town  was  taken  in  1774,  when  a  special  act 


was  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Nineteen  private  acts  aad 
provisional  orders  were  obuined  during  the  igth  century. 

Among  the  many  early  English  kings  who  visited  or  passed 
through  Cardiff  was  Henry  II.,  on  whom  in  1x71,  outside  St 
Piran's  chapel  (which  has  long  since  disappeared),  was  urged 
the  duty  of  Sunday  observance.  About  1x53,  Ivor  Bich  (or 
the  Little),  a  neighbouring  Welsh  chieftain,  seized  the  castle 
and  for  a  time  held  William,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  countess 
prisoners  in  the  hills.  In  1404  Owen  Glendower  burnt  the  town, 
except  the  quarters  of  the  Friars  Minors.  In  1645,  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  Charles  I.  visited  the  town,  which  until  then 
had  been  mainly  Royalist,  but  about  a  month  later  was  taken 
by  the  Parliamentarians.  In  1648,  a  week  after  the  Royalists 
had  been  decisively  defeated  by  Colonel  Horton  at  St  Pagan's, 
4  m.  west  of  Cardiff,  Cromwell  passed  through  the  town  on  his 
way  to  Pembroke. 

Outside  the  north-west  angle  of  the  castle,  Richard  de  Oare 
in  1 256  founded  a  Dominican  priory,  which  was  burnt  by  Gks* 
dower  in  1404.  Though  rebuilt,  the  building  fell  into  decay 
after  the  Dissolution.  The  site  was  excavated  in  1887.  Outside 
the  north-east  angle  a  Franciscan  friary  was  founded  in  1280 
by  Gilbert  de  Clare,which  at  the  Dissolution  became  the  residence 
of  a  branch  of  the  Herbert  family.  Its  site  was  explored  in  1896. 
The  only  other  building  of  historic  interest  is  the  churdi  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  which  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  its  fine 
tower  having  been  built  about  X443  by  Hart,  who  also  built 
the  towers  of  Wrexham  and  St  Stephen's,  Bristol.  In  the 
Herbert  chapel  is  a  fine  altar  tomb  of  two  brothers  of  the  family. 
A  sculptured  stone  rercdos  by  W.  Goscombe  John  was  erected 
in  1896.  The  original  church  of  St  Mary's,  at  the  xxKMith  of  the 
river,  was  swept  away  by  a  tidal  wave  in  1607:  Words«x>rth 
took  this  as  a  subject  for  a  sonnet. 

In  1555  Rawlins  White,  a  fisherman,  was  burnt  at  Cardiff 
for  his  Protestantism,  and  in  1679  two  CTatholic  priests  were 
executed  for  recusancy.  Cardiff  was  the  birthplace  of  Christo- 
pher Love  (b.  1618),  Puritan  author,  and  of  William  Erbuiy, 
sometime  vicar  of  St  Mary's  in  the  town,  who,  with  his  curate, 
Walter  Cradock,wercamongthefoundersofWehli  nonconformity. 

As  to  Roman  Cardiff  see  articles  by  J.  Ward  in  the  Arciaeoloiia 
for  1901  (vol.  Ivii.),  and  in  Arekaeologia  Cam^ensis  for  1908.  As 
to  the  castle  and  the  Black  and  Gray  Friars  tee  ArtkaeUogta  Ca»- 
brensis^  3rd  series,  viii.  251  (reprinted  in  Clark's  Mediepal  MHUary 
Architecture),  Mh  scries,  vi.  07;  vii.  283;  xvii.  ^5:  6th  series,  L  69. 
The  charters  of  Cardiff  and  Materiab  for  a  History  of  the  County 
Borough  from  the  Earliest  Times"  were  published  t>y  order  of  the 
corporation  in  Cardiff  Records  (5  vols.,  1898,  sqq.).  See  also  a 
Handbook  of  Cardiff  and  District,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Brittsb 
Association,  1891;  Cardiff,  an  lUustrated  Handbook,  1806;  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Calender 


of  the  University  College. 


(D.  Ll.  T.) 


CARDIGAN.  JAMES  THOMAS  BRUDENELL,  7TH  Easl  of 
( 1 797-1868),  English  lieutenant-general,  son  of  the  6th  eaxl 
of  Cardigan  (the  title  dating  from  x66i),  was  born  at  Hambleden, 
Bucks,  on  the  i6th  of  October  1797.  He  studied  for  several 
terms  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  in  x8i8  entered  parliament. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1824  as  comet  in  the  8th  Hussars,  and 
was  promoted  within  eight  years,  by  purchase,  to  be  lieutensnt- 
colonel  in  the  xsth  Hussars.  With  this  regiment  he  made  himself 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  commanding  officers.  He  gave  the 
reins  to  his  natural  overbearing  and  quarrelsome  temper,  treating 
his  men  with  excessive  rigour  and  indulging  in  unscrupulous 
licentiousness.  Within  two  years  he  held  105  courts-martsal 
and  made  more  than  700  arrests,  although  the  actual  strength 
of  his  regiment  was  only  350  mexL  In  consequence  of  one  of  his 
numerous  personal  quarrels,  he  left  the  regiment  in  1834;  but 
two  years  later,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  father,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  nth  Hussars.  He  played 
the  sanic  part  as  before,  and  was  censured  for  it;  but  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  post,  and  the  discipline  and  eqwpment  of 
his  regiment,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  and  on  which  he  spent 
large  sums  of  money,  received  high  commendation  from  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  August  1837.  In  September  1840  Lord  Cardigan 
fought  a  duel,  on  Wimbledon  commonf  with  one  of  his  own 
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(ffceis.  Ute  Utter  was  wounded,  and  Lord  Cardigan  was  tried 
tefore  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  charge  of  feloniously  shooting  his 
idvctsaiy.  But  the  trial  was  a  mere  sham,  and  on  a  trivial 
technical  ground  he  was  acquitted.  In  1854,  at  the  outbreak 
c/  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Ight  cavaliy  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  he 
ftcnt  a  very  large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  horses  and  on  the 
tquipment  of  his  regiment.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
orly  actions  of  the  campaign,  and  displayed  throughout  the 
greatest  peraonal  courage  and  the  greatest  reckle^ness  in  exposing 
tis  men.  In  the  charge  of  the  light  brigade  at  Balaklava  (q.v.) 
be  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  line  of  the  Russian  guns;  and 
Cardigan  and  his  men  alike  have  been  credited  by  the  bitterest 
critics  of  the  charge  with  splendid  daring  and  unquestioning 
obedience  to  orders.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  created 
K.CB.,  and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry,  and  this 
post  he  held  till  i860.  In  1863  he  engaged  without  success  in 
kgai  proceedings  against  an  officer  who  had  published  an  account 
of  Balaklava  which  the  earl  held  to  contain  a  reflection  on  his 
laOitary  character.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  1861.  He  was  twice  married,  in  1826  and  1858,  but  had 
00  children.  On  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
March  186S,  the  family  titles  (including  the  English  barony  of 
Bnidenell,  cr.  i6a8)  passed  to  his  relative^  the  second  marquess 
of  Ailesbury. 

CARDIGAN  (Abarleifi^t  a  seaport,  market-town  and  municipal 
borough,  and  tiie  county  town  of  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Teiii  about  3  m.  above 
its  month.  Fop.  (1901)  3511.  It  is  connected  by  an  ancient 
lUne  bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Bridgend  on  the  southern  or 
Pembroke  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  the  terminal  station  of  the 
^Idtlaod-Cardigan  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Owing  to  the  bar  at  the  estuaiy  of  the  Tetfi,  the  shipping  trade  is 
iacDBsiderable,  but  there  are  brick-works  and  foundries  in  the 
town;  and  as  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district,  Cardigan 
Barket  is  well  attended.  There  is  a  curious  local  custom  of 
Bizing  '*  culm,"  a  compound  of  clay  and  small  coal,  in  the  streets. 
The  town  has  for  the  most  part  a  modem  and  prosperous  ap- 
pearance. Two  bastions  with  some  of  the  curtain  wall  of  the 
ssdent  castle  remain,  whilst  the  dwelling-house  known  as 
Castle  Green  contains  part  of  a  drum  tower,  and  some  vaulted 
ckambers  of  the  13th  century.  The  chancel  of  the  Priory 
church  of  St  Mary  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  early  Perpen- 
dicular work,  and  the  elaborate  traceiy  of  its  fine  east  window 
coBtains  some  fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass.  It  is  the  only 
ensting  parxUm  of  a  Benedictine  house  which  was  originally 
foQoded  by  Prince  Rhys  ap  Griffith  in  the  12th  century. 

Although  a  Celtic  settlement  doubtless  existed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Teiii  from  an  early  period,  it  was  not  until  Norman  times 
that  Cardigan  became  a  place  of  importance.  Its  castle  was 
fint  erected  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  about  the  year  1091,  and 
ibrougbout  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  this  stronghold  of  Car- 
d.pn  played  no  small  part  in  the  constant  warfare  between 
Webb  and  En^ish,  either  side  from  time  to  time  gaining  posses- 
sico  of  the  castle  and  the  small  town  dependent  on  it.  In  1 136 
tbc  EngUsh  army  under  Randolf,  eart  of  Chester,  was  severely 
defeated  by  the  Welsh  at  CrOg  Mawr,  now  called  Bank-y-Warrcn, 
a  rounded  hill  a  m.  north-east  of  the  town.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 2th  century  the  castle  became  the  residence  of  Rhys 
tp  Griffith,  princfe  and  justiciar  of  South  Wales  (d.  1196),  who 
kept  considerable  state  within  its  walls,  and  entertained  here  in 
uS8  Archbishop  Baldwin  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  during  their 
preaching  of  the  Third  Crusade.  In  1284  Edward  I.  spent  a 
noDth  in  the  castle,  settling  the  affairs  of  South  Wales.  This 
tAoaa  pile  was  finally  uken  and  destroyed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian ]klajor-General  Laughame  in  1645.  1^^  lordship,  castle 
ud  town  of  Cardigan  formed  part  of  the  dower  bestowed  on 
(>i(cd  Catherine  of  Aragon  by  King  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII. 's 
darter  of  1S42  confirmed  earlier  privileges  granted  by  Edward  I. 
ind  other  monarchs,  and  provided  for  the  government  of  the 
to*B  by  a  duly  elected  mayor,  two  bailiffs  and  a  coroner.  In 
^1  the  assixes  and  <iuarter  sessions  were  removed  hence  to 


Lampeter,  which  has  a  more  central  position  in  the  county 
Cardigan  was  declared  a  parliamentary  borough  in  1536,  but  in 
1885  its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county. 

CARDIGANSHIRE  {Ceredigion,  Sir  Abcrtcifi),  a  county  of 
South  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  Merioneth,  E.  by  Montgomery, 
Radnor  and  Brecon,  S.  by  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  W*  by 
Cardigan  Bay  of  the  Irish  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  688  sq.  m.,  so 
that  it  ranks  fifth  in  size  of  the  Welsh  countries.  The  whole  of 
Cardiganshire  is  hilly  or  undulating,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  bogs  of  Borth  and  Tregaron,  but  the  mountains  generally 
have  little  grandeur  in  their  character;  Plinlimmon  itself,  on 
the  boundary  of  the  county  with  Montgomeryshire,  in  spite  of  its 
elevation  of  2463  ft.,  being  singularly  deficient  in  boldness  of 
outline.  Of  other  hills,  only  Tregaron  Mountain  (1778  ft.) 
exceeds  f  500  ft.  in  height.  Of  the  rivers  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Teifi,  or  Tivy,  which  rises  above  Tregaron  in  Llyn 
Tcifi,  one  of  a  group  of  tiny  lakes  which  are  usually  termed 
the  Teifi  Pools,  and  flows  southward  through  the  county  as  far 
as  Lampeter,  forming  from  this  point  onwards  its  southern 
boundary.  A  succession  of  deep  pools  and  rushing  shallows,  the 
Teifi  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  celebrated  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  salmon,  which  are  netted  in  great  numbers  on 
Cardigan  Bar.  Trout  and  sewin  (a  local  species  of  sea-trout)  ^ui 
also  plentiful,  so  that  the  Teifi  is  much  frequented  by  anglers. 
This  river  is  also  believed  to  have  been  the  last  British  haunt  of 
the  beaver  (a^angc,  hst-ilydan),  for  the  slaying  of  which  a  very 
heavy  penalty  was  exacted  by  the  old  royal  laws  of  Wales. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Michael  Drayton,  and  other  writers  allude 
to  this  circumstance,  though  at  what  date  the  beaver  became 
extinct  in  these  waters  is  quite  uncertain.  On  the  Tcifi  may 
frequently  be  observed  fishermen  in  coracles.  Other  rivers 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  Dovey  (Dyfi),  separating  Cardigan 
from  Merioneth  in  the  extreme  north;  the  Rheidol  and  the 
Vstwyth,  which  rise  in  Plinlimmon;  and. the  Aeron,.  which  has  its 
source  in  Llyn  Eiddwcn,  a  pool  in  the  hilly  district  known  as 
Mynydd  Bach.  All  these  streams  flow  westward  into  Cardigan 
Bay. 

The  valley  of  the  Tcifi  presents  many  points  of  great  beauty 
and  interest  between  Llandyssul  and  the  sea.  The  rapids  of 
Hcnllan,  the  falls  of  Cenarth  and  the  wooded  cliffs  of  Coed- 
more  constitute  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  South  Wales. 
The  valley  of  the  Aeron  is  well  wooded  and  fertile,  while  the 
Rheidol  contains  amidst  striking  surroundings  the  famous 
cascade  spanned  by  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  known  to  the 
Welsh  as  Pont-ar-Fynach  (the  Monks'  Bridge). 

Ceoloty. — The  rocks  of  Cardiganshire  consist  of  shales,  slates  and 
grits  which  have  been  folded  and  upttltcd  so  that  nowhere  do  they 
retain  their  original  horizontality.  They  belong  entirely  to  the 
Ordovician  and  Silurian  periods;  they  have  yielded  few  fossils, 
and  much  work  remains  to  be  done  upon  them  l>efore  the  strati- 

t graphical  subdivisions  can  be  clearly  defined.  Many  metalliferous 
odes  occur  in  the  rocks,  and  the  lead  mines  have  long  been  famous; 
it  was  from  the  profits  of  his  mininf;^  speculations,  carried  on  chiefly 
in  this  county,  tnat  the  cclcbrqted  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  was  enabled 
to  carry  out  his  eigantic  project  for  supplying  London  with  water 
bv  means  of  the  New  River.  Copper  and  zinc  ores  have  also  been 
obtained.  Tregaron  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  district,  and  the 
Lisburne,  Goginan  and  Cwro  Vstwyth  mines  arc  among  the  most 
important. 

The  slates  have  been  worked  at  Devil's  Bridge,  Corns;  Strata 
Florida,  Goginan,  &c.  Glacial  drift  occupies  some  of  the  lower 
ground,  and  peaty  bogs  arc  common  on  the  mountains.  A  small 
tract  of  blown  sand  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dovey. 

InduUries. — ^The  climate  on  the  coast  is  mild  and  salubrious, 
but  that  of  the  hill  country  is  cold,  bleak  and  rainy.  The 
cultivated  crops  consist  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  turnips  and 
potatoes;  and  in  the  lower  districts  on  the  coast,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan,  Aberaeron  and  Llanrhystyd, 
good  crops  are  raised.  The  uplands  are  mostly  covered  by  wild 
heathy  pastures,  which  afford  good  grazing  for  Welsh  mountain 
sheep  and  ponies.  The  country  has  long  been  celebrated  ^or  its 
breed  of  "  Cardiganshire  cobs,"  for  which  high  prices  are  often 
obtained  from  English  dealers,  who  frequent  the  local  horse 
fairs,  especially  Dalis  Fair  at  Lampeter.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
butter,  oats,  wool,  flannel  and  coarse  slates  form  the  prindpU 
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articles  of  export.  Hand-looms  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  clog-making  of  alder  wood 
meets  a  local  demand.  The  North  Cardiganshire  lead-mines,  of 
which  the  Lisbume,  Goginan  and  Cwm  Ystwyth  mines  are  the 
most  noted,  have  been  famous,  and  are  said  to  have  been  worked 
by  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  lead  raised  is  very  rich  in  silver, 
and  in  the  1 7th  century  so  great  was  the  amount  of  silver  obtained 
that  a  mint  for  coining  it  was  erected  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
at  Aberystwyth. 

Commutiicatians.-^Tht  railways  within  the  county  are  the 
Cambrian,  by  means  of  which  access  is  given  to  Aberystwyth 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  former  Manchester  & 
Miiford  line,  which  runs  south  from  Aberystwyth  by  Lampeter 
to  Pencadcr,  and  has  been  acquired  by  the  Great  Western 
railway.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Teifi,  or  Tivyside,  is  reached  by 
means  of  two  branch  lines  of  the  Great  Western  railway — one 
from  Whitland  to  Cardigan,  and  the  other  from  Pencader  to 
Llandyssul  and  Newcastlc-£ml3m. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  administra- 
tive county  is  443,071  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  63,467, 
and  in  1901  of  60,237.  The  municipal  boroughsare  Aberystwyth 
(pop.  8013),  Cardigan  (35x1)  and  Lampeter  (1722).  Aberaeron 
and  New  Quay  arc  urban  districts.  Other  towns  are  Tregaron 
(1509),  an  ancient  but  decayed  market- town  in  a  wild  boggy 
district;  Aberaeron  (1331),  a  small  seaport,  and  Llandyssul 
(2801,)  a  rising  place  on  the  Teifi  with  woollen  factories.  In 
modem  times  several  small  watering-places  have  sprung  up  on 
the  coast,  notably  at  Borth,  New  Quay,  Tresaith,  Aberporth  and 
Gwbert.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Lampeter,  and  here  also 
are  held  the  assizes  for  the  county,  which  lies  in  the  South  Wales 
circuit.  The  county  returns  one  member  of  parliament,  and  has 
no  parliamentary  borough.  Ecclesiastically  it  lies  wholly  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's,  and  contains  sixty-six  parishes. 

History, — In  spite  cf  its  poverty  and  sparse  population, 
Cardiganshire  has  never  ceased  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
all  Welsh  political,  literary  and  educational  movements.  The 
early  history  of  the  district  is  obscure,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  it  was  tenanted  by  the  Dimetae,  a  Celtic  tribe, 
within  whose  limits  was  comprised  the  greater  portion  of  the 
south-west  of  Wales.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Teifi  eventually  fell  into  the  power  of  Ceredig, 
son  of  Cunedda  Wledlg  of  North  Wales;  and  the  district, 
peopled  with  his  subjects  and  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
existing  shire,  obtained  the  name  of  Ceredigion,  bter  corrupted 
into  Cardigan.  During  the  sth  and  6th  centuries  Ceredigion  was 
largely  civilized  by  Celtic  missionaries,  notably  by  St  David  and 
St  Padam,  the  latter  of  whom  founded  a  bishopric  at  Llanbadam 
Fawr,  which  in  the  Sth  century  became  merged  in  the  see  of  St 
David's.  Two  important  local  traditions,  evidently  based  on 
fact,  are  associated  with  this  remote  era. — the  inundation  of  the 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod  and  the  synod  of  Llanddewi  Brefi.  The 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod  (the  lowland  Hundred),  a  large  tract  of  flat 
pasture-land  containing  sixteen  townships,  and  protected  from 
the  inroad  of  the  sea  by  sluices,  was  suddenly  submerged  at  an 
uncertain  date  about  Uie  year  500.  The  legend  of  its  destruc- 
tion declares  that  Seithenyn,  the  drunken  keeper  of  the  sluices, 
carelessly  let  in  the  i^-aters  of  the  bay,  with  the  result  that  the 
land  was  lost  for  ever,  and  Prince  G^vyddno  and  his  son  Elphin, 
with  all  their  subjects,  were  forced  to  migrate  to  the  wild  region 
of  Snowdon.  This  tale  has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
Welsh  bards,  so  that  "  the  sigh  of  Gwyddno  when  the  wave 
turned  over  his  land  "  remains  a  familiar  figure  of  speech  through- 
out Wales.  In  support  of  this  story  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  indications  of  submerged  dwellings  and  roads  {e.g.  the 
Sam  Cynfelin  and  Sam  Badrig)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Dovey 
and  Cardigan  Head.  The  famous  synod  of  Brefi,  an  historical 
fact  clouded  by  miraculous  details,  probably  took  place  early  in 
the  6th  century,  when  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  held  at  Brefi,  near  the  source  of  the  Teifi,  St  David's 
eloquence  for  ever  silenced  the  champions  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
In  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  the  coast  of  Ceredigion  suffered 
much  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  and  in  later  times  of  the 


Normans  and  Flemings;  but  on  the  whole  the  native  inhabita^ 
seem  to  have  maintained  a  successful  resistance.  By  the  close  of 
the  nth  century  most  of  Ceredigion  had  been  reduced  by  tie 
Normans,  and  during  the  X2th  and  13th  centuries  it  fonned  t 
favourite  battle  ground  between  the  Welsh  princes  and  the 
English  forces.  By  the  Statutes  of  Rhuddlan  (1284)  Edward  L 
constituted  Ceredigion  out  of  the  former  principality  of  Wales  a 
shire  on  the  English  model,  dividing  the  new  county  into  six 
hundreds  and  fixing  the  assizes  at  Carmarthen.  By  tlie  act  of 
Union  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  boundaries  of  the  county 
were  subsequently  enlarged  to  their  present  size  by  the  additiofi 
of  certain  outlymg  portions  of  the  Marches  round  TVcgaioo  acd 
Cardigan,  and  the  assizes  were  assigned  to  the  county  towr.. 
During  the  rcbellipn  of  Owen  Glendower  in  the  opening  years  d 
the  15th  century,  the  coimty  was  again  disturbed,  and  Owcnfc» 
a  short  time  actually  held  a  court  in  Aberystwyth  Castle.  In 
the  year  1485,  according  to  local  tradition,  Henry  oT  Richmond 
marched  through  South  Cardiganshire  on  his  way  to  Bosvorth 
Field,  and  he  is  stated  to'  have  raised  recruits  round  Uanartli. 
where  the  old  mansion  of  Wem,  still  standing,  is  pointed  out  as 
his  halting-place  on  this  occasion.  Under  Henry  VIII.  Oardigar^- 
shire  was  for  the  first  time  empowered  to  send  a  reprcsenlativr 
member  to  parliament,  and  under  Maiy  the  same  pd\'ikgc 
was  extended  to  the  boroughs.  During  the  Great  Rebellion  the 
county — which  possessed  at  least  three  leading  Parliamentariiss 
in  the  persons  of  Sir  John  Vaughan,  of  Crosswood,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  Sir  Richard  Pryse,  cf 
Gogerddan;  and  James  Philipps,  of  Cardigan  Priory — seems  to 
have  been  less  Royalist  in  its  sympathies  than  other  parts  cf 
Wales.  At  this  time  the  <astles  of  Cardigan  and  AbeTystw>-th. 
both  held  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  were  reduced  to  rvass 
by  the  Cromwellian  army.  In  the  i8th  century  the  Methodist 
movement  found  great  support  in  the  county;  in  fact,  Danid 
Rowland  (1713-1790),  curate  of  Llangeitho,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  this  important  revival.  The  19th  century  witncncd 
the  foundation  of  two  important  educational  centres  in  the 
coimty: — St  David's  College  at  Lampeter  (1827),  and  one  of  t]» 
three  colleges  of  the  university  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth  (187;). 
In  the  years  1842-1843  the  county  wa^  much  disturbed  by  the 
Rebecca  Riots,  during  which  a  large  number  of  turnpike  gates 
were  destroyed  by  local  mobs.  Forty-five  years  later  it  was 
affected  by  the  Welsh  agrarian  agitation  against  payment  of 
tithe,  which  produced  some  scenes  of  violence  against  the  dis- 
training police,  especially  in  the  district  roirad  Llangranog. 

Chief  amongst  the  county  families  of  Cardigan  is  tl^t  (tf  Lloyd, 
descendants  of  the  powerful  Cadifor  ap  Dinawal.  lord  of  Castle 
Howell,  in  the  X  2th  century.  Certain  branches  of  this  family, 
such  as  the  Lloyds  of  Millfield  (Maes-y-felin),  the  Lk^ds  of 
Llanlyr  and  the  Lloyds  of  Peterwell,  are  extinct,  but  others  are 
still  flourishing.  The  family  of  Vaughan  of  Crosswood,  or 
Trawscoed  (now  represented  by  the  earl  of  lisbume),  has  held  its 
family  estates  in  the  male  line  for  numy  centuries.  A  representa- 
tive in  the  female  line  of  the  ancient  hotise  of  Pryse,  Vmg 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  coui.ty,  still  possesses  the  old 
family  seat  of  (jogerddan.  Other  families  worthy  of  menttoa 
are  Lloyd  of  Bronwydd,  Powell  of  Nanteos  and  Johncs  of  Hafod 
and  Llanfair-Clydogau. 

Antiquities. — Scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  county  are 
numerous  British  or  early  medieval  tumuli  and  camps.  Traces 
of  the  ancient  Roman  road,  the  Via  OccidaUalis — called  by  the 
Welsh  Sarn  Helen,  a  corruption  of  Sarn  IJeon^  Road  of  the 
Legion — are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  county; 
and  at  Llanio  are  to  be  seen  what  are  perhaps  the  remains  cf 
the  Roman  military  station  of  Loventium.  There  art  also 
various  inscribed  and  incised  stones,  of  which  good  examples 
exist  in  the  churchyards  of  Llanbadam  Fawr  and  LlanddevH 
Brefi.  In  buildings  of  interest  Cardiganshire  is  singularly 
deficient.  Besides  the  ruins  of  Aberystwyth  and  (Cardigan 
Castles,  and  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  there  is  a  large  crocifom 
church  of  the  X2th  century  at  Llanbadam  Fawr;  whilst  the 
massive  parish  church  of  Llanddewi  Brefi  once  formed  part  of 
the  minster  of  a  prebendal  college  founded  by  Bishop  Beck  oi 
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St  DaTid*t  tovaids  the  dose  of  tbe  tjth  century.  IVesftron, 
UanwcBog;  Llandyasul  and  LUnaith  own  parish  churches  with 
vestem  towers  of  early  date,  but  for  the  most  part  the  ecdesi- 
astjcal  structures  of  Cardiganshire  are  small  in  size  and  mean  in 
sppcaranoe,  and  many  of  them  were  entirely  rebuilt  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  xgth  century.  The  little  church  of  E^wys 
Ncwydd,  near  the  Devil's  Bridge,  contains  one  of  Sir  Frauds 
Qantrey's  masterpieces,  a  white  marble  group  in  memory  of 
Mariamnr  Johncs  (1818),  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Johnes,  of 
Uafod  (i74&-t8i6),  the  translator  of  Froissart. 

Cmstoms,  etc. — ^The  old  Welsh  costume,  customs  and  super- 
stitioDs  are  last  disappearing,  although  they  linger  in  remote 
<&tricts  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Uangeitho.  The  steeple- 
aowned  beaver  hat  has  practically  vanished,  although  it  was  in 
gencxal  use  within  living  memoty;  but  the  short  petticoat  and 
overskirt  (/(iu-a-fth»-Mci|),  the  frilled  mob-cap,  little  check 
sbawl  and  buckled  shoes  are  still  worn  by  many  of  the  older 
vooen.  Of  peculiarly  Welsh  customs,  the  bidding  igwahoddiad) 
h  not  quite  extinct  in  the  county.  Hie  bidding  was  a  formal 
Invitation  sent  by  a  betrothed  pair  through  a  bidder  {gwakeddwr) 
to  lequest  the  presence  and  gifts  of  all  their  neighbours  at  the 
forthcoming  marriage.  All  presents  sent  were  duly  registered  in  a 
book  with  a  view  to  repa3rment,  when  a  similar  occasion  should 
arise  in  the  case  of  the  cbnors.  When  printing  became  cheap 
aad  common,  the  services  of  the  professional  bidder  were  often 
dispensed  with,  and  instead  printed  leaflets  were  circulated. 
Tbe  curious  horse  wedding  {priodas  uffylau)  at  which  the  man 
and  his  friends  pursued  the  future  bride  to  tht  church  porch  on 
horseback,  and  then  returned  home  at  full  gallop,  became 
obsolete  before  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Oif  the  practices 
caanected  with  death,  the  wake,  or  watching  of  the  corpse,  alone 
reooins;  but  the  habit  of  attending  funerals,  even  those  of 
Itiangers,  is  still  popular  with  both  sexes,  so  that  a  funeral  pro- 
cession in  Cardiganshire  is  ofteva  very  imposing  sight  Nearly 
lO  the  old  BDperstitions,  once  so  prevalent,  concerning  the  fairies 
itjhp:^  Ug)  and  fairy  rings,  goblins  {bwbachod)^  and  the  teulu,  or 
pbaatom  funeral,  are  rapidly  dsring  out;  but  in  the  corpse  candle 
{catnO  etrpk),  a  mysterious  light  which  acts  as  a  death-portent 
sod  is  traditionally  connected  with  St  David,  are  still  found  many 
believers. 

AtTTSoarriBS. — ^Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  History  and  AtUiauiUes  ef 
CariifftMMn  (London.  1806);  Rev.-G.  Eyre  Evans,  Carditanskire 
•Md  Its  Aniiqmlus  (Aberystwyth.  1903);  E.  R.  Horafall-Tumer, 
WOu  nd  Wamderimgs  im  County  Cardigan  (Bingley). 


CARimiAL  (Lat.  cardinalis),  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  title  of 
tbe  highest  dignitaries  next  to  the  pope.  The  cardinals  constitute 
the  councilor  senate  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  his  auxiliaries  in  the 
ceneral  government  of  the  Church;  it  is  they  who  act  as  ad- 
niaistiatocs  of  the  Church  during  a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  and 
dect  the  new  pope.  Together  they  constitute  a  spiritual  body 
called  the  Sacred  College.  The  dignity  of  cardinal  is  not  an 
oseatial  part  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  Cliurch;  it  is  a 
Rflection  of  and  partidpation  in  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  by  the  chief  dergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  present  position  is  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  evolution,  of 
vhich  there  are  several  interesting  survivals. 

The  name  b  derived  from  eardOf  hinge;  like  many  other  words 
(the  word  papa  in  particular)  it  was  originally  of  a  more  general 
^iplicttion,  before  it  was  reserved  exdusively  to  the  members  of 
the  Saaed  College,  and  the  word  is  still  used  adjectivaUy  in  the 
sense  of  pre-eminent  or  that  on  which  everything  else  "  hinges." 
As  early  as  the  6th  century  we  find  mentioned,  in  the  letters 
^  St  Gregory,  cardinal  bishops  and  priests.  This  expression 
■gnifies  dcigy  who  are  attached  to  thdr  particular  church  in  a 
stable  rdatiott,  as  a  door  is  attached  to  a  building  by  its  hinges 
(leeThomassin,  Vehts  et  naoadisdplrvfA.  i,  lib.  ii.  cap.  115-1x5). 
UoRovcr,  this  sense  is  still  preserved  in  the  present  day  in  the 
'zpresaioQs  incardinaliOf  excardinatio,  irbich  signify  the  act  by 
*^  a  bishop  permanently  attaches  a  foreign  deric  to  his 
^^Kest,  or  aOowB  one  of  his  own  dergy  to  leave  his  diocese  in 
<(der  to  belong  to  another.  For  a  long  time,  too,  the  superior 
^''Ui  and  e^edatty  the  canons  of  cathedrals  or  the  heads  of 


important  diurches,  were  eardimaUs  (see  examples  in  Du  Cange, 
GosMoHmm,  a.v.).  Gradually,  however,  this  title  was  confined  by 
usage  to  the  Roman  cardinals,  untfl  Pius  V.,  by  hb  constitution 
of  the  15th  of  February  1568,  reserved  it  to  them  exdusively. 

The  grouping  of  the  cardinals  into  a  body  called  the  Sacred 
College,  the  College  of  Oirdinsls,  is  ooimccted,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  rarriinal  priests,  with  the  andent  presbylenum, 
which  existed  in  each  church  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  Sacred  College  as  such  was  iK>t,  however,  de- 
finitivdy  constituted  until  the  uniting  of  the  three 
orders  of  rarriinsls  into  a  single  body,  the  body  which  was  to 
dcct  the  pope;  and  this  only  took  place  in  the  xath  century. 
Up  till  that  time  the  elements  remained  distinct,  and  there  were 
separate  classes:  the  "  Roman  "  bishops,  i^.  bishops  of  sees 
near  Rome,  presbyters  of  the  "  titles  "  (IdWi)*  of  Rome,  and 
deacons  of  the  Roman  Church.  Nowadays,  the  Sacred  College  is 
still  composed  of  three  x>rders  or  categories:  cardinal  bishops, 
cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal  deacons.  But  the  imxess  of  evolu- 
tion has  not  been  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  these  orders. 

Cardinal  bishops  arc  the  bishops  of  suburbicarian  churches, 
dtuated  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Very 
eariy  we  find  them  assisting  the  pope  in  his  ritual 
functions  and  in  dei^g  with  important  business; 
they  formed  a  kind  of  permanent  synod  (d.  the 
ffOioSot  Mnpoura  of  Constantinople);  and  they  also  took  the 
place  of  the  pope  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  liturgy,  excepting  the 
most  important  ones,  and  eq>ecially  in  the  service  of  the  cathedral 
at  Rome,  the  Lateran.  A  passage  from  the  life  of  Stephen  II. 
(a.o.  769),  in  the  Lsfter  PonHficalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  p.  478), 
shows  dearly  that  they  were  seven  in  number  and  served  for 
a  week  in  turn:  Hie  consUtnii  nS  omni  dominico  die  a  sepUm 
Bpiscopis  cardinalibus  kMomadariis,  qui  in  eccUsia  SahaUnis 
(the  Lateran)  obseroantt  missarum  soUmnia  super  altare  Beati 
Petri  ceiebraretUur.  They  were  called  "  cardinal  bishops  of  the 
Lateran  church,"  as  recorded  by  St  Peter  Damian  in  Z058  (Ep.  i, 
lib.-  ii.).  Their  sees  are  the  same  to-day  as  thor  were  then: 
Ostia,  Porto,  Santa  Rufina  (Sylva  Candida),  Albano,  Sabina, 
Tuscultim  (Frascati)  and  Palestrina.  From  time  immemorial 
the  bishop  of  Ostia  has  had  the  privilege  of  sacringi  the  pope,  and 
on  this  ground  he  enjoys  the  right  of  wearing  the  "  pallium  "; 
he  is  er  o.^Ecs0  dean  of  the  suburbicarian  bishops,  and  consequently 
dean  of  the.  Sacred  College.  His  episcopal  see  having  been  in 
ruins  for  a  long  time,  that  of  VeUetri  has  been  joined  to  it  The 
second  rank  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Porto,  who  is  ex  officio  vice- 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College;  his  episcopal  see  being  also  in  ruins 
(^xtus  II.  added  to  it  that  of  Santa  Rufina,  thus  redudng  the 
number  of  suburbicarian  bishoprics  and  cardinal  bishops  to  six; 
this  number  was  adhered  to  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  has  not  varied  since. 

The  second  order  of  cardinals  is  that  of  the  cardinal  priests. 
It  represents  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  andent  presbj^erium; 
but  in  Rome  the  process  of  evolution  was  different 
from  that  in  the  other  episcopal  towns.  In  the  latter, 
the  division  into  parishes  was  but  slowly  accom- 
plished; there  is  ik>  authority  for  their  existence  before  the  year 
1000;  the  bishop  with  the  higher  dergy,  now  devdoped  into  the 
chapter,  were  in  residence  at  the  cathedral,  which  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  one  parish  in  the  town.  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary  (and 
doubtless  at  Alexandria),  certain  churches,  to  which  were  at- 
tached certain  districts,  were  at  an  early  date  entrusted  to  one 
or  more  priests.  These  churches,  in  which  the  liturgy  was  cele- 
brated, or  certain  sacraments  administered,  were  called  tUuli 
(titles).  According  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  pp. 
122,  126,  164),  the  titles  of  Rome,  numbering  twenty-five,  were 
already  established  as  early  as  the  ist  century;  this  seems 
hardly  probable,  but  it  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  5  th  century. 
The  priest  serving  one  of  these  churches  was  the  priest  of  that 
title,  and,  similarly,  the  church  which  he  served  was  that  priest's 
title.  When  sev^al  priests  were  attached  to  the  same  church, 
only  the  first,  or  prindpal  one,  had  the  title;  he  alone  was  the 
presbyter  cardinalis.  This  practice  explains  how  it  is  that  the 
Roman  presbyterium  did  not  give  rise  to  a  cathedral  chapter, 
but  to  cardinal  priesU,  each  attached  to  his  title.    As  the  hiiBhcr 
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deiKy  of  Rome  gndiiaOj  ici]miBl  ■  marc  importuit  itatiu,  Ibc 
nUlioDi  betnca  the  cardinil  priot  ind  the  chuicli  ol  whidi  bt 
bore  Ibc  title  becsme  mon  ud  n»re  nonin*!;  but  tbey  hsvc 
newt  eniiiely  CEMcd.  Ewn  to-<lir  evity  ardiniJ  priesi  hss  his 
title,  ft  churdi  in  Rome  of  which  he  b  the  ipiriliuJ  had.  kdA  the 
name  of  which  appun  in  hia  official  signAture,  e^f .  "Uerbertus 
tjtuli  UDCtorum  Andreoe  et  Grcgarii  unctie  roDUDAC  ecdoiac 
presb/ter  ordinaLii  Vaughan."  When  the  attichmeDt  of  the 
cardinal  priest  to  hia  title  had  become  no  more  than  a  tradition, 
the  number  of  cardinal  titlei,  which  in  the  iith  century  had 
reached  twenty-eight,  was  Increoaed  according  to  need,  and  it 
waa  held  an  h«ioui  for  ■  cbunJi  to  be  made  lituUly.  The  last 
genenl  [eamngcment  of  the  lilulu  diurcbe*  wai  begun  by 
CtciDent  VIII.  and  completed  by  Faul  V.-,  Leo  XIU.  made  * 
title  ol  the  church  ol  Son  Vilale.  To-day,  according  to  the 
Caarckia  Panii/cia  the  cardinal  litlea  number  fifly-lhrte;  since 
the  higheat  p(»sit>le  number  of  cardinal  priests  ii  fifty,  a^d  thia 
number  is  never  reached,  it  followi  that  there  are  always  a  cettain 
number  ol  vacant  titles.  The  £nl  title  is  thai  of  San  Loretuo  in 
Lucina,  and  the  cardiual  piieat  ol  tbe  oldest  H»Bding  takei  the 
came  of  "first  priest,"  fninprEAyla. 
I  The  third  order  of  cardinali  is  that  of  (lie  fiHift'T  deaconi. 
For  a  long  time  the  Roman  Church,  faithful  to  the  eiample  of 

the  primitive  church  at  Jenualem  (Acts  vi.),  had  only 
^f^„      aeven  deacons.    Their  special  function  was  the   ad. 

ministration  of  her  tfmporal  property,  and  particularly 
vorlLS  of  charity.  Between  them  were  divided  at  an  early  date 
tbe  fourteen  districts  \jt^ont^  of  Rome,  grouped  two  by  two 
ao  as  to  constitute  the  seven  ecdeslaitical  distiicla.  Now  the 
charitable  works   were   carried  on   in  esUblishmeDls  called 

to  each  ifiufliia.  The  connciion  between  the  names  (tJidCdmii) 
and  (if>a»>iiii)  ud  the  presence  of  a  church  In  connexion  with 
each  diaconia  gradually  established  for  the  deacons  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  priests.  In  the  ftth  century  Pope  Adrian 
found  siteen  diaconiae  and  founded  two  other!  (Z,ii,  Pgnl. 
ed.  Duchesne,  i.  p,  509);  in  the  nth  century  the  cardinal 
deacons,  who  then  numbered  eighteen,  were  no  longer  distin- 
guished by  an  ecclesiastical  district,  as  they  had  formeriy  been, 
but  by  the  name  of  the  church  connected  with  some  diaconia 
(Ax.ci/.p.  ]fi4).  Bythe  timeof  SiilusV.  tbe  conneiion  between 
a  cardinal  deacon  and  his  diatoriia  was  merely  nomioaL  Sixtus 
reduced  the  number  of  cardinal  deacons  to  fourteen;  and  this 
is  still  the  number  to-day.  Eicept  that  his  church  is  called  a 
diaconia,  and  not  a  title,  the  cardinal  deacon  Is  in  this  reqietrt 

diaconia  in  his  official  signature:  e.f .  "  Joannes  Hcnricus 
diaconus  cardinalis  Newman."  There  are  at  present  siiteen 
diaconiae.  the  chief  being  that  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  lata;  the 
cardinal  deacon  of  longest  standing  takes  the  name  ol  "  first 


deacoi 


t  order  of_pil» 
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■hidi  they  betong,  there  are  no  didinciioiH&lwtea  the  rights  of 
Ike  vw^ui  cantinali.  Ai  (o  the  ordinatMi  obiiEalory  upon  them, 
b  k  thai  indiciited  in  Iheic  litle;  cardinal  Uihops  must  naturally 
Et  bUnpi!  foe  cardinal  piinti  it  ii  enough  to  have  received,  tbe 
prtestliaad,  tbough  many  of  them  are  actually  bishopai  nmilaily, 
II  Ii  «HHIgh  lor  cardinal  deacon*  In  hart  received  the  diaconate, 
tlMHvh  moat  of  them  act  pi-i.^^i^;  f.tvs  have  occurred,  however, 
«v*^v  quite  recent  lirnr^.  nf  r.irijin.-ili  who  have  only  received  the 
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bishops,  fifty  cardinal  priests  and  fourteen  *-«ivtiwl  Ac^art^ 
This  number  was  definitively  fixed  by  Status  V.  (constit.  nmm^m 
TnUputm,  5th  December  1586);  but  tbe  Sacred  Ccd-  m*_ 
lege  never  renchesiU  full  number,  and  there  are  ahnyi  g*"'' 
ten  or  so"  vacant  hats,"  as  the  saying  goes.    Thou^      ^"^ 


a  lonj 


XXII. 

■  178  they  were  rec 
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here  were  seven]  rival  obcdiencei. 
of  Constance  and  Basel  reduced  the  Dumber  ol 
i<;  but  it  did  not  test  at  that  for  bng,  and  in  the 
.  was  more  ihu  doubled.  In  iji;  Lea  X.,  in  onts 
0  introduce  strong  supporters  of  himself  into  the  Sacred  OJIrgc, 
rested  jt  cardinaJs  at  the  same  time.  The  highest  numhd 
las  reached  under  Pius  IV.,  when  the  cudinab  numbered  as 
iiany«i76. 

The  composition  of  the  Sacred  College  la  tnbjeci  to  on  deCnitc 
AW;  hut  the  necessity  for  giving  a  first  represcntatloD  to  diflaml 
nteiests,  especiaUy  in  view  of  the  election  of  the  pope&,  has  for 
.  long  time  past  thrown  open  the  Sacred  CoUe^  to  rcpe^tcala- 
ives  of  the  episcopate  of  the  Catholic  nations.  From  tlse  nth 
entury  onwards  are  to  be  fouod  cases  in  whkfa  the  pope  sura- 
noned  to  its  ranks  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Romas 
^urch,  pardcularly  abtnts,  who  were  not  even  required  to 
ive  up  the  direction  of  their  monasteries.  In  tbe  following 
entury  occur  a  few  cases  of  bishops  being  created  cardinals 
rithoul  having  to  leave  their  see,  and  of  caidioils  upon  wiuoi 
(ere  conferred  foreign  biihoprics  (cl.  Thomaaiin,  loe.  tit  cap. 
14,  n.g).  CM  the  cardinals  created  by  the  popes  oJ  Avignon  tie 
najorlly  were  French,  and  In  ijji  John  XXIL  remaiki  that 
7  cardinnts  were  French  out  of  the  »  who  then  existed.  The 
ouncils  of  Constance  and  Basel  forbade  (hat  more  than  •  third 
if  the  cardinals  should  belong  to  the  same  country.  Alter  tie 
etura  ol  the  popes  to  Rome  and  after  the  Great  SchisB,  the 


other  Catholi< 


re  for  the 

imber  of  cardinals'  hats  conferred 


irdlnals,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  residoit 
in  Rome;  together  with  the  rank  of  cardinal  they  receive  a 
di^iensation  from  residing  in  «na;  they  are  Dooe  the  less, 
as  cardinals,  priests  or  deacons  ol  the  Roman  Church. 

The  refoim  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  inaugurated  by  the 
councils  ol  Constance  and  Basel,  (bough  without  much  immediate 
ancceas,  was  not  ooly  concerned  with  the  number  and  .  __ 
nationality  of  the  cardinals;  it alsodcalt  with  conditioiis  £^^^ 
of  age,  learning  and  other  qualifications:  men  tA  (he 
most  honourable  character,  aged  not  less  (ban  thirty,  were  to  be 
chosen;  A  least  a  third  were  (o  be  chosen  from  among  (be 
graduates  ol  the  univcrsilie*;  penons  of  royal  blood  and  princes 
were  not  to  be  admitted  in  too  great  numbers,  and  latlly,  re^- 
tives  of  the  pope  were  to  he  set  aside.  Moreover,  in  order  In 
secure  tbe  effectiveness  of  these  relorois,  selectioo  of  the  new 
cardinals  was  to  be  made  by  the  votes  t>f  (he  members  ol  tbe 
:rcd  College  given  in  writing.     This  mode  of  control  was  p«. 


id  the  r 


Up  to  the  middle  of  tbe  i6ib  cc 
dinalate  of  very  young  men,  ol 


le  Sacred  College  as  elsewhere  nepotism  and  in 
limate  ol  temponl  interoO  were  rife.  Al  laU 
was  eDected.  The  council  of  Titnl  (seis,  iiiv. 
in.)  requires  for  cardinab  all  the  qualifications 
law  for  iHshops.  Siitua  V,  defined  these  itiU 
ind  his  RguUlions  are  sil" 
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adaded,  as  wefl  as  near  relatives  of  the  pope  (with  one  exception) 
asd  <rf  the  cardinals;  the  pezsonal  qualities  to  be  most  sought 
fer  are  learning,  holiness  and  an  honourable  life.  All  these 
leoommendations'  have  been,  on  the  whole,  well  observed,  and 
ire  »  better  than  ever  in  the  present  day.  We  may  add  that 
the  leli^ous  orders  have  had  a  certain  number  of  representa< 
trrc8,foar,  at  least,  in  the  Sacred  College,  since  Siztus  V., 
mrenl  of  whom,  as  we  know,  became  popes.  As  to  the  cardihals' 
bts  granted  at  the  request  of  the  heads  of  Catholic  states,  they 
ire  subject  to  negotiations  analogous  to  those  concerning 
Bominatlons  to  the  episcopate,  though  entailing  no  concordatozy 
igreement,  strictly  speaking,  on  the  part  of  the  popes. 

The  cnaiion  of  cardinals  (to  use  the  official  term)  is  in  fact 
Dowadays  the  function  of  the  pope  alone.  It  is  accomplished 
Qf^if^  by  the  publication  of  the  persons  chosen  by  the  pope 
in  secret  consistory  {q.v.).  No  other  formality  is 
essential;  and  the  provision  of  Eugenius  IV.,  which  required 
the  reception  of  the  insignia  of  the  cardinalate  for  the  pro- 
Bwtioo  to  be  valid,  was  iJ>rogated  before  fong,  and  definitely 
aaaolled  by  the  declaration  of  Pius  V.  of  the  26th  of  January  1571. 
Saflarly  neither  the  consent  nor  the  vote  of  the  Sacred  College 
is  required.  It  is  true  that  a  Roman  Cerepumiale  of  1 338  (Thomas^- 
sin,  loe,  dS.  cap.  1 14,  n.  i  a)  still  enjoins  upon  the  pope  to  consult 
the  Sacred  College,  on  the  Wednesdays  during  Ember  days,  as 
to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  nominate  new  cardinals,  and  if  so, 
how  many;  but  this  is  only  a  survival  of  the  ritual  of  the  ancient 
fonn  of  onfination.  The  injunctions  of  the  coimcils  of  Constance 
and  Basel  as  to  the  written  vote  of  the  cardinals  became  before 
veiy  bng  a  dead  letter,  but  there  still  remains  a  relic  of  them, 
hi  the  consistory,  when  the  pope  has  nominated  those  whom  he 
desires  to  raise  to  the  purple,  he  puts  to  the  cardinab  present 
the  question:  "Quid  vobis  videtur?"  The  cardinals  bend 
the  head  as  a  sign  of  their  consent,  and  the  pope  then  continues: 
"  Itaque,  anctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei,  sanctorum  Apostolorum 
Petri  etPauIi,et  Nostra,  creamusetpublicamus  sancUe  romanae 
Ecdesiae  cardinales  N.  et  N.,  etc." 

The  new  dignitary,  who  has  been  warned  of  his  nomination 
several  weeks  in  advance  by  "  bi^etto  "  (note)  from  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  is  then  officially  infomied  of  it  by  a 
cermaaiarims  of  the  pope;  he  at  once  waits  upon  the  pope, 
to  whom  be  is  presented  by  one  of  the  cardinals.  The  pope 
fiist  invests  him  with  the  rochet  and  red  biretta,  but  there  is  no 
fomui  ceremony.  The  conferring  of  the  cardinal's  ml  hat  takes 
place  a  few  days  later  in  a  public  consistory;  while  placing  the 
baton  his  head  the  pope  pronounces  the  following  words: 
**  Ad  laodem  omnipotentis  Dd  et  Sanctae  Sedis  omamentum, 
icdpegalerum  rabnim,  inrigne  singularis  dignitatis  cardinalatus, 
per  quod  deaignatur  quod  usque  ad  mortem  et  sanguinis  effusio- 
aoD  inclusive  pro  exaltatione  sanctae  fidei,  pace  et  quiete  popull 
cbistiaoi,  augmento  et  statu  sacrosanctae  romanae  Ecdesiae, 
teintrepidnm  ezhibere  debeas,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Sptritus  Sancti."  WhUe  pronodndng  the  last  words  the  pope 
Bukes  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  over  the  new  cardinal. 
The  pabUc  consistory  is  immediately  followed  by  a  secret  con- 
Moiy,  to  aooomplidi  the  last  ceremonies.  The  pope  begins 
by  do^ng  the  mouth  of  the  new  cardinal,  who  is  led  before  him, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  discretion  he  should  observe;  alter  this  he 
beslowsonlnm  the  cardinal's  ring,  assigns  him  a  title  or  diaoonia; 
lad  iinally,  after  going  through  the  formality  of  consulting  the 
Saoed  CbUege,  finishes  with  the  symbolic  ceremony  of  the  opening 
of  the  mouth,  signifying  the  right  and  duty  of  the  new  cardinal 
to  ezpccss  his  opinion  and  vote  in  the  matters  which  it  will 
bfl  to  him  to  consider. 

When  the  cardinals  are  resident  abroad  and  appointed  at  the 
Rqaest<rfthe  beads  of  their  state,  a  member  of  the  Noble 
Curd  is  sent  on  the  same  day  that  the  consistory  is  held  to  take 
the  new  dignitary  the  cardinal's  "  calotte  ";  after  a  /ew  days 
the  red  biretta  is  biou^t  to  him  by  a  Roman  prelate,  with  the 
po*ers  of  an  abUgatus;  the  biretu  is  conferred  on  him  with 
peat  pomp  by  the  head  of  the  state.  But  the  conferring  of  the 
Rd  hat  always  takes  place  at  the  hands  of  the  pope  in  a  public 
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Sometimes,  after  nominating  the  cardinals,  the  pope  adds  that 
he  also  appoints  a  certain  number  of  others,  whose  names  he 
does  not  divulge,  but  reserves  the  right  of  publishing 
at  a  later  date.  These  cardinals,  whose  names  he  con-  ^^ 
ceals  "  in  his  breast,"  are  for  that  reason  called  cardinals 
tit  pectore  (ItaL  in  petto).  This  practice  seems  to  go 
back  to  Martin  V.,  who  may  have  had  recourse  to  this  expedient 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  votes  of  the 
cardinals;  but  for  a  long  time  past  the  popes  have  only  resorted 
to  it  for  quite  other  reasons.  If  the  pope  dies  before  making 
known  the  cardinals  in  petto,  the  promotion  is  not  valid;  if 
he  publbhes  them,  the  cardinals  take  rank  from  the  day  on 
which  they  were  reserved  in  pectore,  the  promotion  acting 
retrospectively,  even  in  the  matter  of  emoluments.  This  method 
has  sometimes  been  used  by  the  popes  to  ensure  to  certain,  prelates 
who  had  merit,  but  were  poor,  the  means  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  their  promotion.  In  March  1875  Pius  IX.  annoimced  the  nomi- 
nation of  several  cardinals  in  petto,  whose  names  would  be  given 
in  his  will.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  pope  that  this  posthumous 
publication  would  not  be  a  pontifical  act,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
being  contested,  or  even  declared  invalid;  Pius  IX.  gave  way 
before  this  reasoning,  and  published  the  names  in  a  subsequent 
consistoiy  (Sept.  17). 

The  dignity,  of  the  cardinals  is  a  participation  in  that  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  as  such  places  them  above  all  the  other 
ecclesiastical  dij^itaries  and  prelates.  This  rank,  o^^fy, 
however,  has  not  always  been  assigned  to  them; 
but  was  attributed  to  the  cardinal  bishops  before  it  was  to 
the  rest.  Their  common  prerogative  was  definitively  estab- 
lished when  they  became  the  sole  electors  of  the  pope,  at 
a  period  when  the  papacy,  under  pontiffs  like  Innocent  III., 
shone  with  its  most  brilliant  lustre.  For  example,  at  the  council 
of  Lyons  in  1245  all  the  cardinals  took  precedence  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  It  was  in  1 34  5,  or  perhaps  the  year  before, 
that  Innocent  IV.  granted  the  cardinals  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  red  hat;  as  to  the  scariet  robe  which  still  forms  their  costume 
oF  ceremony,  it  was  already  worn  by  cardinals  performing  the 
functions  of  legate;  and  the  use  was  soon  extended  to  all. 
As  to  their  civil  relations,  cardinals  were  assimilated  by  the 
Catholic  kings  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  cardinals 
being  the  highest  in  the  Church,  after  the  pope,  just  as  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  are  the  first  in  the  kingdom  after  the  king.  Of 
the  many  ecclesiastical  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  cardinals,  we 
will  mention  only  two:  the  real,  though  nowadays  restricted, 
jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  over  the  churches  forming 
their  title  or  diaconia;  and  the  official  style  of  address  conferred 
on  them  by  Urban  VIII.  (loth  of  June  1630),  of  Eminence, 
Eminentissimo  signore. 

The  most  lofty  function  of  the  cardinals  is  the  election  of  the 
pope  (see  Conclave).  But  this  function  is  necessarily  inter- 
mittent, and  they  have  many  others  to  fulfil  sede 
plena.  On  those  rare  occasions  on  which  the  pope 
officiates  iU'person,  they  carry  out,  according  to  their  respective 
orders,  their  former  functions  in  the  ritual.  But  they  are, 
above  all,  the  assistants  of  the  pope  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church;  they  fill  certain  permanent  offices,  such  as  those  of 
chancellor,  penitentiary,  &c.;  or  again,  temporary  missions, 
such  as  that  of  legate  a  latere;  they  have  seats  in  the  councils 
and  tribunals  which  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Roman  congregations  of  cardinals  (see  Curia  Romana). 

Bibliography. — ^All  works  on  canon  law  contain  a  treatise  on  the 
cardinals.  See  particularlY,  for  the  history,  Thomassin,  Vetus  et 
nova  discipl.,  tom.  I.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  113-115.  For  history  and  law, 
Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  vol.  vl. ;  Hinschius,  System  des  kathol,  Kirchen' 
rectus,  voL  i.  p.  31a.  For  the  canonical  aspect,  Ferraris,  Prom^ 
Hbliotheca,  s.v.  ^'  Cardinales ;"  Bouix,  De  curia  romana  (Paris, 
1859).  pp.  5-141;  Card,  de  Luca,  Relatio  curiae  romanae,  disc.  5. 
For  details  of  uie  ceremonies  and  costume,  Grimaldi,  Les  Congriga- 
tions  romaines  (Siehna,  1890),  p.  99  et  acq.;  Barbier  de  Montault, 
Le  Costume  et  Us  usages  eccUsiastiques  (Pans),  s.d.  For  a  list  of  the- 
names  of  the  cardinals,  according  to  their  titles,  see  De  Mas-Latrie, 
Trisor  de  ckrondogie,  col.  3319-3364;  and  in  the  chronoloeical  order 
of  their  promorion,  from  St  Leo  IX.  to  Benedict  XIV.,  ibid.  II77- 
1343 ;  also  DictioHnaire  des  cardinaux  (Paris.  1856).        (A.  Ba  *) 
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CARDINAL  VIRTUES  (Lat.  cardo,  a  hinge;  the  fixed  point 
on  which  anything  turns),  a  phrase  iisedfor  the  principal  virtues 
on  which  conduct  in  general  depends.  Socrates  and  Plato 
(see  Republic,  iv.  427)  take  these  to  be  Prudence,  Courage 
(or  Fortitude),  Temperance  and  Justice.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  virtue  of  Benevolence,  which  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  Christian  ethics  and  in  modem  altruistic  and  sociological 
theories,  is  omitted  by  the  andents.  Further,  against  the  Platonic 
list  it  may  be  urged  (i)  that  it  is  arbitrary,  and  (2)  that  the 
several  virtues  are  not  specifically  distinct,  that  the  basis  of 
the  division  is  unsound,  and  that  there  is  overlapping.  It  is 
said  that  St  Ambrose  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  Platonic  classifica- 
tion to  Christian  theology.  By  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
these  virtues  are  regarded  as  natural  as  opposed  to  tht  theological 
virtues.  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  Some  authors,  combining 
t^  two  lists,  have  spoken  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues.  In 
English  h'terature  the  phrase  is  found  as  far  back  as  the  Cursor 
Muudi  (1300)  and  the  Ayenbitc  oflnwit  (1340). 

See  B.  Towett.  Republic  of  Plato  (Eng.  trans.,  Oxford,  1887. 
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CARDIRO,  the  process  of  using  the  "  card  "  (LaL  carduus, 
a  thistle  or  teasel)  for  combing  textile  fibrous  materials.    The 
practice  of  carding  is  of  such  great  antiquity  that  its  origin 
cannot  be  traced.    It  consists  in  combing  or  brushing  fibres 
until  they  are  straight  and  placed  in  parallel  lines;  in  doing  this, 
imperfect  fibres  are  separated  from  perfect  ones,  all  impurities 
are  removed,  and  the  sound  fibres  are  in  condition  for  further 
treatment.    The  teasels  once  used  have  long  given  place  to  hand 
cards,  and  these  in  turn  to  what,  in  the  rudest  form,  were  known 
as  "  stock  cards,"  namely,  two  wire  brushes,  each  4  in.  broad 
by  12  in.  long)  and  having  teeth  bent  at  a  uniform  angle.    One 
was  nailed  upon  a  bench  with  the  teeth  sloping  from  the  (^leiator, 
the  other  was  similarly  secured  upon  a  two-handled  bar  with 
the  teeth  sloping  towards  the  operator.    The  material  to  be 
treated  was  thinly  spread  upon  the  fixed  card,  and  the  movable 
one  drawn  by  hand  to  and  fro  over  it    When  sufficiently  carded, 
a  rod  furnished  with  parallel  projecting  needles,  called  a  "  needle 
stick,"  was  pushedamongst  the  card  teeth  to  strip  the  fibres  from 
the  comb.    The  strip  thus  procured  was  rolled  into  a  sliver  and 
spun.    James  Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny, 
suspended  the  movable  comb  by  passing- two  cords  over  pulleys 
fixed  in  the  ceiling  and  attached  balance  weights  to  opposite 
ends  of  the  cords.    This  enabled  him  to  lengthen  the  cards, 
to  apply  two  or  three  to  the  same  stock  and  to  manipulate  the. 
top  one  with  less  labour,  as  well  as  to  produce  more  and  better 
work.    In  May  of  1748,  Daniel  Bourn,  of  Leominster,  patented 
a  machine  in  which  four  parallel  rollen  were  covered  with  cards, 
and  set  close  together.    Fibres  were  fed  to  the  first  rotating 
roller,  each  in  turn  drew  them  from  the  preceding  one,  and  a 
grid  was  employed  to  remove  the  carded  materiid  from  the 
last  roller.  TMs  introduced  the  principle  of  carding  with  revolving 
cylinders  whose  surfaces  were  clothed  with  cards  working  point  to 
point.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Lewis  Paul,  of  Birmingham, 
the  inventor  of  drawing  rollers,  patented  two  types  of  carding 
en^es.    In  one,  parallel  rows  of  spaced  cards  were  nailed  upon 
a  cylinder  which  was  revolved  by  a  winch  handle.    Beneath  the 
cylinder  a  concave  trough  had  a  card  fixed  on  the  inside,  so  that 
as  the  fibres  passed  between  the  two  series  of  teeth  they  were 
combed.    This  was  the  origin  of  "  flat-carding,"  namely,  nailing 
strips  of  stationary  cards  upon  transverse  pieces  of  wood  and 
adjusting  the  strips  or  flats  by  screws  to  the  cylinder.    In 
1762,  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  assistance  of  Har- 
greaves, erected  and   used  a  cylinder  carding  engine  which 
differed  in  some  important  particulan  from  Bourn's  invention. 
But  although  roller-auxiing  and  flat-carding  are  the  only  principles 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  belongs 
the   merit   of  introducing  an  automatic  carding  engine,  for 
between  the  yean  1773  and  1775  he  combined  the  various 
improvements  of    his  predecessors,  entirely  remodelled  the 


machine,  and  added  parts  which  made  the  qpcratioa  coa- 
tinuous.  So  successful  were  these  cards  that  some  of  then 
were  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentnzy.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  and  important  changes  that  have 
been  made  since  Arkwright's  time,  carding  remains  essen- 
tially the  same  as  established  by  him.  (See  Cotton-Spimmdig 
Machinery.)  (T.  W.  F.) 

CARDIOID.  a  curve  so  named  by  G.  F.  M.  M.  Castillon  (1708- 
Z791),  on  account  of  its  heart-like  form  (Gr.  mpSia,  heart).  It 
was  mathematically  treated  by  Louis  Carr£.in  1705  and  Kocnma 
in  1 741.  It  is  a  particular  f<uin  of  the  limacon  (9.*.)  and  is 
generated  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  regarded  as  aa  epkydoid 
in  which  the  rolling  and  fixed  circles  are  equal  in  diameter, 
as  the  inverse  of  a  parabola  for  its  focus,  or  as  the  caustic  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  at  a  spherical  surface  of  xays  emanating 
from  a  point  on  the  dramiference.  The  polar  equation  to  the 
cardioid  is  r>a(z-f  cos0).  There  is  ^mmetry  about  the  Initial 
line  and  a  cusp  at  the  origin.  The  area  islro^,  ije.  i\  times  the 
area  of  the  generating  drcle;  the  length  of  the  curve  is  8a. 
(For  a  figure  see  Limacon.) 

CAROONA  (perhaps  the  anc.  Udura),  a  town  of  north-eastcni 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona;  about  55  m.  N.W.  of 
Barcelona,  on  a  hill  almost  surrounded  by  the  liver  CardcMier, 
a  branch  of  the  Llobregat.  Pop.  (1900)  3855.  Cardons  is  a 
picturesque  and  old-fa^oned  town,  with  Moorish  walls  and 
citadel,  and  a  X4th-century  church.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
extensive  deposit  of  rock  salt  in  its  vicinity.  TTie  salt  forms  a 
moimtain  mass  about  300  ft  high  and  3  m.  in  drcumfercnce, 
covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  a  reddish-brown  day,  and  ^)paie&tJy 
resting  on  a  yellowish-grey  sandstone.  It  is  generally  more  or 
less  translucent,  and  large  masses  of  it  are  quite  transparent 
The  hill  is  worked  like  a  mine;  pieces  cut  from  it  are  cazved  by 
artists  in  Cardona  into  images,  crucifixes  and  many  artides 
of  an  otnamental  kind. 

CARDOONf  Cynara  cardunadus  (natural  order  Compoatae), 
a  perennial  plant  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  a  near 
relation  of  the  artichoke.  The  edible  part,  called  the  chord, 
is  composed  of  the  blanched  and  cri^  stalks  of  the  inner  leavo. 
Cardoons  are  f  oUnd  to  ptospex  on  light  deep  soSs.  The  seed 
is  sown  annually  about  the  «aiddle  of  May,  ih  shallow  trenches, 
like  those  for  cdcry,  and  the  plants  are  thinned  out  to  zo  or  12  in. 
from  each  other  in  the  lines.  In  Scotland  it  is  preferable  to  sow 
the  seed  singly  in  small  {dots,  placing  them  in  a  mild  temperature, 
and  transplanting  them  into  the  trenches  after  they  have  attained 
a  height  of  8  or  10  in.  Water  must  be  copiously  stqiplicd  in 
dry  weather,  both  to  prevent  the  formation  of  flower-stalks 
and  to  increase  the  succulence  of  the  leaves.  In  autumn  the 
leaf -stalks  are  applied  dose  to  each  other,  and  wiapped  round 
with  bands  of  hay  or  straw,  only  the  points  being  kft  free. 
Earth  is  then  drawn  up  around  them  to  the  height  of  15  or 
z8  in.  Sometimes  cardoons  are  blanched  by  a  more  tbofoo^ 
earthing  up,  in  the  manner  of  celery,  but  in  this  case  the  opentioo 
must  be  carried  on  from  the  end  of  summer.  During  severe  frost 
the  tops  of  the  leaves  should  be  defended  with  straw  or  litter. 
Besides  the  common  and  Spanish  cardoons,  there  are  the  prickly- 
leaved  Tours  cardoon,  the  red-stemmed  cardoon  and  the  Paris 
cardoon,  all  of  superior  quah'ty,  the  Paris  being  the  largest 
and  most  tender.  The  common  artichoke  is  also  used  for  the 
production  of  chard. 

CARDS.  PLATmO.  As  is  the  case  with  all  very  andent 
pastimes,  the  origin  of  playing-cards  b  obscure,  many  nations 
having  been  credited  with  the  invention,  but  the  generally 
accepted  view  is  that  they  come  from  Asia.  In  the  Chinese 
dictionary,  Chini-tae-tung  (1678),  it  is  said  that  cards  were 
invented  in  the  rdgn  of  Slun-ho,  1x20  A.D.,  for  the  amosemcst 
of  his  concubines.  There  is  a  tradition  that  cards  have  existed 
in  India  from  time  immemorial — very  andent  ones,  round  in 
form,  are  preserved  in  museums — and  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Brahmans.  Their  invention  has  also  been  asKgned  to 
the  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  were  said  to  have  had  a  rdi|po«s 
meaning,  and  to  the  Arabs.  A  very  ingenious  theory,  founded  00 
numerous  singular  resemblances  to  the  andent  game  of  cben 
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(ciater«ifa,  the  four  amgas  or  members  of  An  army),  has  been 
adrasccd  that  they  were  suggested  by  chess  (see**'  ^say  on  the 
Indian  Came  of  Chess,"  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Asiatic 
RaesrckeSf  voL  ii). 

The  lime  and  manner  of  the  introduction  of  cards  into  Europe 
trt  autters of  dispute.    The  38th  canon  of  the  council  of  Worces- 
ter (1:40)  is  often  quoted  as  evidence  Of  cards  having  been  known 
n  Engjand  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century;  but  the  games 
ir  rt^e  ei  rtgina  there  mentioned  are  now  thou^t  to  have  been  a 
ki'vi  of  mumming  exhibition  (Stnitt  says  chess).    No  queen  is 
fc^d  in  the  earliest  European  cards.    In  the  wardrobe  accounts 
cf  £d«ard  I.  (1378),  Walter  Stourton  is  paid  8s.  sd.  ad  opus 
Tfiu  ed  IttdenduM  ad  quatuar  reges^  a  passage  which  has  been 
lik:  i^ht  to  refer  to  cards,  but  it  is  now  supposed  to  mean  chess, 
■fakfa  may  have  been  called  the  "  game' of  four  kings,"  as  was 
tbe  case  in  India  {ehatwrajt).    If  cards  were  generally  known 
in  Europe  as  early  as  1278,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Petrarch, 
b  hs  dialogue  that  treats  of  gaming,  never  once  mentions  them; 
«ad  that,  though  Boccaccio,  Chaucer  and  other  writers  of  that 
tine  notice  various  games,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  them 
ti>2i  can  be  fairly  construed  to  refer  to  cards.    Passages  have 
been  quoted  from  various  works,  of  or  relative  to  this  period, 
bat  modem  research  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  word 
readered  cards  has  often   been  mistranslated  or  interpolated. 
An  cariy  mention  of  a  distinct  series  of  playing  cards  is  the  entry 
c{  Charles  or  Charbot  Poupart,  treasurer  of  the  household  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  his  book  of  accounts  for  1392  or  1393, 
vfakh  runs  thus:     Donni  d  Jacquemin  Cringonneurf  pHn^e, 
fnr  tMs  jeux  de  cartes,  doretd  diver ses  couleurs,  orrUs  de  ptusieurs 
ifdusy  pemr  farter  devers  le  Seigneur  Roi^  pour  son  ihatementt 
cinqnante-six  sols  parisis.    This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  the 
painting  of  a  set  or  pack  of  cards,  which  were  evidently  already 
vtU  kitown.     But,  according  to  various  conjectural  interpreta> 
tioQs  of  documents,  the  earliest  date  of  the  mention  of  cards  has 
been  pushed  farther  back  by  different  authorities.    For  instance, 
n  the  account-books  of  Johanna,  duchess  of  Brabant,  and  her 
basbaod.  Wencealaus  of  Luxemburg,  there  is  an  entry,  under 
date  of  the  X4th  of  May  1379,  as  follows:  "  Given  to  Monsieur 
vid  Madame  four  peters,  two  florins,  value  eight  and  a  half 
Bootoss,  wherewith  to  buy  a  pack  of  cards  "  {Quartspel  met  te 
ccfem).    This  proves  their  introduction  into  the  Netherlands  at 
inst  as  early  as  1379.    In  a  British  Museum  MS.  (Egerton, 
2,  419)    menti<Hi  is  made  of  a  game  of  cards  {qui  ludus 
cartanm  appdialur)  in  Germany  in  1377.    The  safe  conclusion 
with  regard  to  their  introduction  is  that,  though  they  may 
pQBiUly  have  been  known  to  a  few  persons  in  Europe  about  the 
&u<idle  of  the  14th  century,  they  did  not  come  into  general  use 
catil  about  a  half-century  later.    Whence  they  came  is  another 
(pcstion  that  has  not  yet  been  answered  satisfactorily.    If  we 
say  bcUeve  the  evidence  of  Covelluzzo  of  Viterbo  ( 1 5th  century) 
c>itb  were  introduced  into  Italy  from  Arabia.    On  the  authority 
ci  &  chronicle  of  one  of  his  ancestors  he  writes:    ."  In  the  year 
ti(9  was  biou^t  into  Viterbo  the  game  of  cards,  which  comes 
hm  tbe  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  witlx  them  called 
•«i.'*    The  Cfusaders,  who  were  inveterate  gamblers,  may 
b\'e  been  the  instruments  of  their  introduction  (see  Istoria 
^ditdtlddi  Viterbo,  by  F.  Bussi,  Rome,  1743).    According  to 
other  anthorities,  cards  came  first  to  Spain  from  Africa  with  the 
Moors,  and  it  is  significant  that,  to  this  day,  playing  cards  are 
oiled  in  Spain  uaipes  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Nabi, 
pt^bet).    Taken  in  connexion  with  the  statement  of  Covelluzzo, 
^  (act  would  seem  to  prove  the  wide  popularity  of  the  game  of 
ssti,  or  cards,  among  the  Arab  tribes.    The  meaning  of  the  word 
(p:<Dphet)  has  been  suggested  to  refer  to  the  fortune-telling 
^^i^ctkn  of  cards,  and  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  they 
*«  used  by  the  Moorish  gypsies  for  that  purpose.    Gypsies 
*^.  however,  not  known  to  have  appeared  in  Spain  before  the 
i5tk  centsiy,  at  a  time  when  cards  were  already  well  known. 
Is  negard  to  the  word  naib,  the  Italian  language  still  preserves 
w  saoie  MtN,  playing  cards. 

Tovards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  cards  seem  to  have 
bctOQc  common,  for  in  an  edict  of  the  provost  of  Paris,  1397, 


working-people  are  forbidden  to  play  at  tennis,  bowls,  dice,  cards 
OP  nine-pins  on  working  days.  From  an  omission  of  any  mention 
of  cards  in  an  ordonnanceof  Charles  V.  in  1369,  forbidding  certain 
other  games,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  cards  became 
popular  in  France  between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  Italy  it  is  p<^ble  that  they  were  generally  known  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  date.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  often  the 
object  of  the  attacks  of  the  clergy.  In  1423  St  Bernardino  of 
Siena  preached  a  celebrated  sermon  against  them  at  Bologna, 
in  which,  like  the  English  Puritans  after  him,  he  attributed  their 
invention  to  the  devil.  Cards  in  Germany  are  referred  to  in  a 
manuscript  of  Nuremberg  about  1384,  which  illustrates  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  new  game  throughout  Europe.  Inform  the  earliest 
cards  were  generally  rectangular  or  square,  though  sometimes 
circular. 

Not  long  after  their  introduction,  cards  began  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  gaming.  In  1 509  a  Franciscan  friar,  Thomas 
Muroer,  published  an  exposition  of  logic  in  the  form  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  a  pack  invented  in  1651  by  Baptist  Pendleton 
purported  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  These  were  soon 
followed  by  packs  teaching  geography  and  heraldry,  the  whole 
class  being  called  "  scientiall  cards."  Politics  followed,  and  in 
England  satirical  and  historical  sets  appeared,  one  of  them 
designed  to  reveal  the  plots  of  the  Popish  agitators.  The  first 
mention  of  cards  in  the  New  World  is  found  in  the  letters  of 
Heirera,  a  companion  of  Cortes,  who  describes  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  Aztecs  in  the  card  games  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers. 

Early  in  the  isth  century  the  making  of  cards  had  become 
a  regidar  trade  in  Germany,  whence  they  were  sent  to  other 
countries.  Cards  were  also  manufactured  in  Italy  at  least  as 
ea^ly  as  1425,  and  in  England  before  1463;  for  by  an  act  of 
parliament  of  3  Edw.  IV.  the  importation  of  playing  cards  is 
forbidden,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  complaints  of  manu- 
facturers that  importation  obstructed  their  business.  No  cards 
of  undoubted  English  manufacture  of  so  early  a  date  have  been 
discovered;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
act  of  Edward  IV.,  that  the  chief  supplies  came  from  France  or 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  importation  of 
cards  was  a  monopoly;  but  from  the  time  of  James  I.  most  of 
the  cards  used  in  this  country  were  of  home  manufacture.  A 
duty  was  first  levied  on  cards  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  since 
when  they  have  always  been  taxed. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  earliest  cards  were 
printed  from  wood-blocks.  If  so,  it  would  appear  that  the  art 
of  wood*engraving,  which  led  to  that  of  printing,  may  have  been 
developed  through  the  demand  for  the  multiplication  of  imple- 
ments of  play.  The  belief  that  the  early  card-makers  or  card- 
painters  of  Ulm,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  from  about  1418' 
1450,  were  also  wood-engravers,  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cards  of  that  period  were  printed  from  wood-blocks. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  earliest  cards  were  executed  by 
hand,  like  those  designed  for  Charles  VI.  Many  of  the  earliest 
wood-cuts  were  coloured  by  means  of  a  stencil,  so  it  would  seem 
that  at  the  time  wood-engraving  was  first  introduced,  the  art  of 
depicting  and  colouring  figures  by  means  of  stencil  plates  was 
well  known.  There  are  no  playing  cards  engraved  on  wood 
to  which  so  early  a  date  as  1423  (that  of  the  earliest  dated 
wood-engraving  generally  accepted)  can  be  fairly  assigned ;  and 
as  at  this  period  there  were  professional  card-makers  established 
in  Germany,  it  is  probable  that  wood-engraving  was  employed 
to  produce  cuts  for  saaed  subjects  before  it  was  applied  to 
cards,  and  that  there  were  hand-painted  and  stencilled  cards 
before  there  were  wood-engravings  of  saints.  The  German 
BriefnuUer  or  card-painter  probably  progressed  into  the  wood- 
engraver;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  earliest  wood-engravers 
were  the  card-makers. 

It  is  undecided  whether  the  earliest  cards  were  of  the  kind  now 
common,  called  numeral  cards,  or  whether  they  were  tarocchi 
or  tarots,  which  are  still  used  in  some  parts  of  France,  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  tarots  were  the  earlier. 
A  pack  oif  tarots  consists  of  seventy-eight  cards,  four  suits  of 
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numeral  cards  and  twenty-two  emblematic  cards,  called  atutli 
or  aUnUs  (■■trumps).  Each  suit  consists  of  fourteen  cards, 
ten  of  which  are  the  pip  cards,  and  four  court  (or  more  properly 
coat  cards),  viz.  king,  queen,  chevalier  and  valet.  The  atouts 
are  numbered  from  i  to  ai;  the  unnumbered  card,  called  the  fou, 
has  no  positive  value,  but  augments  that  of  the  other  alouls 
(see  AcatUmie  desjeux,  Corbet,  Paris,  1814,  for  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  playing  tarocchino  or  tarots). 

The  marks  of  the  suits  on  the  earliest  cards  (German)  are  hearts, 
bells,  leaves  and  acorns.  No  ace  corresponding  to  the  earliest 
known  pack  has  been  discovered;  but  other  packs  of  about 
the  same  date  have  aces,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  suits 
commenced  with  the  deuces. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  marks  mentioned  are  swords,  batons, 
cups  and  money.  These  are  the  most  common  on  Italian 
cards  of  the  late  15th  centtiry,  and  are  used  both  in  Italy  and  in 
Spain.  French  cards  of  the  x6th  century  bear  the  marks  now 
generally  used  in  France  and  England,  viz.  cceur  (hearts), 
trifle  (clubs),  piqtie  (spades)  and  carreau  (diamonds). 

The  French  trifle,  though  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  trefoil  leaf,  was  in  all  probability  copied  from  the  acorn; 
and  the  pique  similarly  from  the  leaf  igriln)  of  the  Orman  suits, 
while  its  name  is  derived  from  the  sword  of  the  Italian  suits. 
It  is  not  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pike  head,  as  commonly 
supposed.  In  England  the  French  marks  are  used,  and  are 
named— hearts,  clubs  (corresponding  to  trifle,  the  French  symbol 
being  joined  to  the  Italian  name,  ^<<mO,  spades  (corresponding 
to  the  French  pique,  but  having  the  Italian  name,  j^o^* swords) 
and  diamonds.  This  confusion  of  namesand  symbols  is  accounted 
for  by  Chatto  thus—"  If  cards  were  actually  known  in  Italy  and 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  game  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  some  of  the  English 
soldiers  who  had  served,  under  Hawk  wood  and  other  free  captains, 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  earliest  cards  commonly  used  in  this  country 
were  of  the  same  kind,  with  respect  to  the  marks  of  the  suits, 
as  those  used  in  Italy  and  Spain." 

About  the  last  quarter  of  the  1 5th  century,  packs  with  animals, 
flowers  and  human  figures,  for  marks  of  thV  suits,  were  engraved 
upon  copper;  and  later,  numerous  variations  appeared,  dictated 
by  the  caprice  of  individual  card-makers;  but  they  never  came 
into  general  use. 

The  court  cards  of  the  early  packs  were  king,  chevalier  and 

knave.     The  Italians  were  probably  the  first  to  substitute  a 

queen  for  the  chevalier,  who  in   French  cards  is  altogether 

superseded  by  the  queen.     The  court  cards  of  French  packs 

received  fanciful  names,  which  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Authorities. — Abb*  Rive,  Eclaircissements  sur  Vitnention  des 
cartes  djoiur  (Paris.  1780):  J.  G.  I.  Brciikopf,  Versuch  den  Urs^runf; 
der  Spitlkarten  tu  erjorschen  (Leipzig,  178.1);  Samuel  Weller  Singer. 
Researches  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
Origin  of  Printing  and  Engraving  on  Wood  (London,  1816):  G. 
Peignot,  Analyse  critique  el  raisonnie  de  toutes  tes  recherches  publiies 
jusqu'A  ce  jour,  sur  I'origine  des  cartes  i  Jouer  (Dijon,  1826);  M.  C. 
Leber,  Etudes  historiques  sur  les  cartes  i  jouer,  princtpalement  sur  tes 
cartes  fran^aises  (Paris,  1842):  William  Andrew  Chatto,  Facts  and 
Speculations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Playing  Cards  (London. 
1848);  P.  Boiieau  D'Ambly,  Les  Cartes  d  jouer  et  la  cartomancie 
(Paris,  1854),  translated  into  English  with  additions  under  the  title 
of  The  History  of  Playing  Cards,  with  A  necdotes  of  their  use  in  Conjur- 
tng.  Fortune-telling,  and  Card-sharping,  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Taylor,  B.A.  (London.  1865):  W.  Hughes  Willshire.  M.D.,  A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Playing  and  other  Cards  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  (London,  1876);  Origine 
des  cartes  d  jouer.  by  R.  Merlin  (Paris.  1869);  The  Devil's  Picture 
Books,  by  Mrs  J.  K.  Van  Rensselaer  (New  York,  1890);  Bibliography 
of  Works  III  English  on  Playing  Cards  and  Gaming,  by  F.  Je&scI 
(London.  1905);  and  especially  Les  Cartes  A  jouer,  by  Henri  Reni 
d'Allemagne  (Paris,  1906)  (an  exhaustive  account). 

CARDUCCI,  BARTOLOMMEO  (1560-1610).  Italian  painter, 
better  known  as  Carducmo.  the  Spanish  corruption  of  his  Italian 
patronymic,  was  born  in  Florence,  where  he  studied  architecture 
and  sculpture  under  Ammanati,  and  painting  under  Zuccaero. 
The  latter  master  he  accompanied  to  Madrid,  where  he  painted 
the  ceiling  of  the  Escorial  library,  assisttng  also  in  the  production 
of  the. frescos  that  adorn  the  cloisters  of  that  famous  palace. 


He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Philip  III.,  and  lived  and  died  ia 
Spain,  where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found.  The  noost 
celebrated  of  them  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church 
of  San  Felipe  el  Real,  in  Madrid. 

His  younger  brother  Vincenzo  (i 568-1638),  was  bom  in  Flor- 
ence, and  was  trained  as  a  painter  by  Bartoiommeo,  whom  be 
followed  to  Madrid.  He  worked  a  great  deal  for  Phib'p  III.  and 
Philip  IV.,  and  his  best  pictures  are  those  he  executed  for  the 
former  monarch  as  decorations  in  the  Prado.  Examples  of  fass 
work  are  preserved  at  Toledo,  at  Valladolid,  at  Segovia.,  and  at 
several  other  Spanish  cities.  For  many  years  he  laboured  in 
Madrid  as  a  teacher  of  his  art,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Giovanni 
Ricci,  Pedro  Obrcgon,  Vela,  Francisco  Collantes,  and  other 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Spanish  school  during  the 
17th  century.  He  was  also  author  of  a  treatise  or  dialogue, 
De  las  Excdencias  de  laPintura,  which  was  published  in  1633. 

CARDUCCI,  GlOSUfe  (1836-1907),  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
at  Val-di-Castello,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  37th  of  July  1836,  his 
father  being  Michele  Carducci,  a  physician,  of  an  old  Florentine 
family,  who  in  his  youth  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
share  in  the  revolution  of  1831.  Carducci  received  a  good 
education.  He  began  life  as  a  public  teacher,  but  socm  took  to 
giving  private  lessons  at  Florence,  where  he  became  connected 
with  a  set  of  young  men,  enthusiastic  patriots  in  politics,  and  ia 
literature  bent  on  overthrowing  the  reigning  romantic  taste  by 
a  return  to  classical  models.  These  aspirations  always  consti  tut  ed 
the  mainsprings  of  Carducci's  poetry.  In  i860  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Bologna,  where,  after  in  1865  astonishing  the  pubbc 
by  a  defiant  Hymn  to  Satan,  he  published  in  1868  Letia  Cratia, 
a  volume  of  lyrics  which  not  only  gave  him  an  indisputable 
position  at  the  head  of  contemporary  Italian  poets,  but  made 
him  the  head  of  a  school  of  which  the  best  Italian  men  of  letters 
have  been  disciples,  and  which  has  influenced  all.  Several  othet 
volumes  succeeded,  the  most  important  of  .which  were  the 
Decennalia  (1871),  the  Nuove  Poesie  (1872),  and  the  three  series 
of  the  Odi  Barbare  (1877- 1889). 

Carducci  had  been  brought  into  more  fraternal  contact  wiih 
the  aims  of  the  younger  generation  by  the  efforts  of  Angelo 
Sommaruga  who  became,  about  1880,  the  publisher  of  a  group 
of  young  unknown  writers  all  destined  to  some,  and  a  few  to 
great,  accomplishment.  The  period  of  his  prosperity  was  a 
strange  one  for  Italy.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  newly  constituted 
kingdom  had  passed  more  in  stupor  than  activity;  original 
contributions  to  literature  had  been  scarce,  and  publishers 
had  preferred  bringing  out  inferior  translations  of  not  alwajrs 
admirable  French  authors  to  encouraging  the  original  wort 
of  Italians — work  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  generally 
mediocre  and  entirely  lifeless.  Sommaruga's  creation,  a  literary 
review  called  La  Cronaca  Bixantina,  gathered  together  such 
beginners  asGiovanni  Marradi,Matilde  Serao,EdoardoScarfoglio, 
Guido  Magnoni  and  Gabriele  d'Annuniio.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  what  he  considered  an  enduring  name,  the  founder 
turned  to  Giosu^  Carducci,  then  living  in  retirement  at  Bologna, 
discontented  with  his  fate,  and  still  not  generally  known  by  the 
public  of  his  own  country.  The  activity  of  Sommaruga  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  Giosui  Carducci.  Within  the  next  few  years 
he  published  the  three  admirable  volumes  of  his  Cenjessioni  e 
Bctlaglie,  the  C^  Ira  sonnets,  the  Nuove  Odi  Barbare,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  articles,  pamphlets  and  essays,  which 
in  their  collected  edition  form  the  most  living  part  of  hi%  work 
His  lyrical  production,  too,  seemed  to  reach  its  perfection  in 
those  five  years  of  tense,  unrelenting  work;  for  the  Cams^tu 
di  Legnano,  the  Odes  to  Rome  and  to  Monte  Mario,  the  Elegy  on 
the  urn  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  ringing  rhjrmes  of  the  ImUr- 
mezso,  in  which  he  happily  blended  the  satire  of  Heine  with  the 
lyrical  form  of  his  native  poetry — all  belong  to  this  period, 
together  with  the  essays  on  I^eopardi  and  on  Parini,  the  admiraUe 
discussions  in  defence  of  his  C^  Ira,  and  the  pamphlet  called 
Eterno  Femmnino  regale,  a  kind  of  self-defence,  umlertaken  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Alcaic  metre  to  the  queen  of  Itafy,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  evolution  in  Caiducci's  work 
(1881).    The  revolutionary  spirits  of  the  day.  who  had  alwajfs 
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tooked  npoa  Giosui  Carducd  as  their  bard  and  champion, 
fdl  away  fimn  him  after  this  poem  written  in  honour  of  a  queen, 
ud  the  poet,  wounded  by  the  attitude  of  his  party,  wrote  what 
be  inlcDded  to  be  his  defence  and  his  programme  for  the  future 
Is  pages  that  will  remain  amongst  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
of  contemporary  literature.  From  that  time  Carducd  appears 
io  t  new  fonn,  evolved  afterwards  in  his  last  Odes,  //  PiemonU, 
U  Biacca  dtSan  Ciaccma,  the  Ode  to  the  daughter  of  Francesco 
Cn^'  OD  her  marriage,  and  the  one  to  the  church  where  Dante 
once  prayed,  AUa  ChUselta  dd  Polenta,  which  is  like  the  with- 
dnwiog  into  itsdf  of  a  warlike  soul  weary  of  its  battle. 

For  a  few  months  in  1876  Carducci  had  a  seat  in  the  Italian 
Oamber.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  higher 
c«undl  of  education.  In  1890  he  was  made  a  senator.  And  in 
1Q06  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature.  He  died  at 
B'iogna  on  the  i6th  of  February  IQ07.  By  his  marriage  in  1859 
he  had  two  daughters,  who  survived  him,  and  one  son,  who  died 
in  infancy. 

The  same  qualities  which  placed  Carducd  among  the  classics  of 
Itily  in  his  earlier  days  remained  consistently  with  him  in  later 
life  His  thought  flows  limpid,  serene,  sure  of  itself  above  an 
ciMkrcurrent  of  sane  and  vigorous  if  pagan  philosophy.  Patriot- 
ism, the  grandeur  of  woric.  the  soul-satisfying  power  of  justice, 
arc  the  poet's  dominant  ideals.  For  many  years  the  national 
rruggle  for  liberty  had  forced  the  best  there  was  in  heart  and 
brkin  into  the  atmoq>here  of  political  intrigue  and  from  one 
battlefield  to  another;  Carducci  therefore  found  a  poetry  emas- 
culated by  the  deviation  into  other  channels  of  the  intellectual 
ririHty  of  his  country.  On  this  mass  of  patriotic  doggerel,  of 
icUy,  languishing  sentimentality  as  insincere  as  it  was  inane,  he 
grafted  a  poetry  not  often  tender  but  always  violently  felt  and 
tbitnni  into  a  mould  of  majestic  form;  not  always  quite  expected 
or  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  but  never  commonplace 
10  structure;  always  high  in  tone  and  free  in  spirit.  The  adapta- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  Latin  metres  to  the  somewhat  sinewless 
Logoage  he  found  at  his  disposal,  whilst  it  might  have  been  an 
efort  of  mere  pedantry  in  another,  was  a  life-giving  and  strength- 
ening in^iratioo  in  his  case.  Another  of  his  characteristics, 
which  made  him  peculiariy  precious  to  his  countrymen,  is  the 
fict  that  Ids  poems  form  a  kind  of  lyric  record  of  the  Italian 
straggle  for  independence.  The  tumultuous  vicissitudes  of 
all  other  nations,  however,  and  the  pageantry  of  the  history 
of  ail  times,  have  in  turns  touched  his  particular  order  of  imagina- 
tion. The  more  important  part  of  his  critical  work  which  belongs 
to  this. later  period  consists  of  his  Conversanoni  criiicket  his 
SUria  fdosofica  ddia  Utteraiura  Italiana^  and  a  masterly  edition 
of  Petrarch.  That  he  should  have  had  the  faults  of  his  qualities 
is  not  remarkable.  Bdng  almost  a  pioneer  in  the  world  of 
(Miasm,  his  essays  on  the  authors  of  other  countries,  though 
appearing  in  the  light  of  discoveries  to  his  own  country,  absorbed 
u  it  had  hitherto  been  in  its  own  vidssitudes,  have  little  of 
value  to  the  general  student  beyond  the  attraction  of  robust 
style.  And  in  his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  sculptural 
Iires  of  antique  Latin  poetry  he  sometimes  relapsed  into  that 
fasdaation  by  mere  sound  which  is  the  snare  of  his  language,  and 
against  which  his  own  work  in  its  great  moments  is  a  reaction. 

CAROWBUh  EDWARD  (i 787-1861),  English  theologian,  was 
bora  at  Blackburn  in  Lancashire  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at 
Bruenose  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1809;  M.A.  1812;  B.D.  18x9; 
D  D.  1851),  and  after  being  for  several  yean  tutor  and  lecturer, 
vis  appointed,  in  1814,  one  of  the  examiners  to  the  university. 
Ia  1S25  be  was  chosen  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history; 
aad  during  his  five  years'  professorship  he  published  an  edition 
of  ibe  Elkia  of  Aristotle,  and  a  course  of  his  lectures  on  The 
C^htcit  of  the  Creeks  and  Romans.  In  1831  he  succeeded 
Archb^ahop  Whatcly  as  prindpal  of  St  Alban's  Hall.  He 
(Kiblisbed  in  1837  a  studen t's edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
aa  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  the  History  of  Ike 
Jesexsk  War,  by  Josephus,  with  illustrative  notes.  But  his  most 
important  laboun  were  in  the  field  of  English  church  history. 
He  projected  an  extensive  work,  which  was  to  embrace  the 
CDtire  synodical  history  of  the  church  in  England,  and  was  to  be 


founded  on  David  Wtlkins's  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  et 
Hibemiae.  Of  this  work  he  executed  some  portions  only.  The 
firet  published  was  Documentary  Annals  of  tke  Reformed  Ckurck 
of  England  from  1546  to  1716,  which  appeared  in  1839.  It  was 
followed  by  a  History  of  Conferences,  £rc.,  connected  witk  tke 
Revision  of  tke  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ( 1840).  On  1 842  appeared 
Synodatia,  a  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion,  Canons,  and 
Proceedings  of  Convocation  from  1547  to  1717,  completing  the 
series  for  that  period.  Closely  connected  with  these  works  is  the 
Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  (1850),  which  treats  of  the 
efforts  for  reform  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth.  Cardwell  also  published  in  1854  a  new  edition  of 
Bishop  Gibson's  Synodus  Anglicana.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
men  of  business  in  the  university,  and  held  various  important 
posts,  among  which  were  those  of  delegate  of  the  press,  curator  of 
the  univenity  galleries,  manager  of  the  Bible  department  of 
the  press,  and  private  secretary  to  successive  chancellore  of  the 
university.  He  established  the  Wolvercot  paper  mill.  He  died 
at  Oxford  on  the  33rd  of  May  1861. 

CARDWELL,  EDWARD  CARDWELL.  Viscount  (i8i3>i886). 
Encash  statesman,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  34th  of  July  1813.  After  a  briUiant 
career  at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  a  double  fint-class,  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Clitberoe  in  1843,  and  in  1845  ^^^ 
made  secretary  to  the  treasury.  .  He  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
free-trade  policy,  and  went  out  of  office  with  him.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  for  Liverpool,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1852  for  having 
supported  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  He  soon  found 
another  constituency  at  Oxford,  and  upon  the  formation  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  coalition  ministry  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  although  debarred  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Whig  colleagues 
from  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  1854  he  carried,  almost  without 
opposition,  a  most  important  and  complicated  act  consolidating 
all  existing  shipping  laws,  but  in  1855  resigned,  with  his  Peelite 
colleagues,  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr  Roebuck's  Sevastopol 
inquiry  committee,  declining  the  offer  of  the  chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  pressed  upon  him  by  Lord  Palmenton.  In  1858 
he  moved  the  famous  resolution  condemnatory  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  despatch  to  Lord  Canning  on  the  affairs  of  Oudc, 
which  for  a  time  seemed  certam  to  overthrow  the  Derby  govern- 
ment, but  which  ultimately  dissolved  into  nothing.  He  obtained 
a  seat  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  of  1859,  and  after  filling  the 
uncongenial  posts  of  secretary  for  Ireland  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  (1861),  became  secretary  for  the  colonies  in 
1864.  Here  he  reformed  the  system  of  colonial  defence,  refusing 
to  keep  troops  in  the  colonies  during  time  of  peace  unless  their 
expense  was  defrayed  by  the  colonists;  he  also  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  federation  in  Canada  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  censured 
Sir  George  Grey's  conduct  in  New  Zealand.  Resigning  with  his 
friends  in  x866,  he  again  took  office  in  1868  as  secretary  for  war. 
In  this  post  he  performed  the  most  memorable  actions  of  his  life 
by  the  abolition  of  purchase  and  the  institution  of  the  short 
service  system  and  the  reserve  in  the  army,  measures  which 
excited  more  opposition  than  any  of  the  numerous  reforms 
effected  by  the  Gladstone  government  of  that  period,  but  which 
were  entirely  justified  by  their  successful  working  afterwards. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  in  1874  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Cardwell  of  Ellerbeck,  but  took 
no  further  prominent  part  in  politics.  His  mental  faculties, 
indeed,  were  considerably  impaired  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  and  he  died  at  Torquay  on  the  15th  of  February  1886. 
He  was  not  a  showy,  hardly  even  a  prominent  politician,  but 
effected  far  more  than  many  more  conspicuous  men.  The  great 
administrator  and  the  bold  innovator  were  united  in  him  in  an 
exceptional  degree,  and  he  allowed  neither  character  to  pre- 
ponderate unduly. 

CARDWELL,  a  town  of  Cardwell  county,  Queensland,  Australia, 
on  Rockingham  Bay,  about  800  m.  direct  N.W.  by  N.  of  Brisbane. 
Pop.  of  town  and  district  (1901)  3435.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  state,  easy  of  access  in  all  weathers,  with  a  depth 
ranging  from  4  to  10  fathoms.  Various  minerals,  including  gold 
and  tin,  exist  in  the  district;  and  there  are  preserve  and  savice 
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factories,  and  works  for  meat  extract  and  tinning.  The  dugong 
fishery  is  carried  on,  and  the  oil  is  extracted.  There  are  large 
timber  forests  in  the  district,  and  much  cedar  is  exported. 

CAREW,  GEORGE  (d.  about  1613),  English  diplomatist  and 
historian,  second  son  of  Sir  Wymond  Carew  of  Antony,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  entered  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  passed  some 
years  in  continental  travel.  At  the  recommendation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  after- 
wards, having  been  promoted  to  a  mastership  in  chancery,  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the  reign  of  James 
he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland, 
and  for  several  years  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  a  Rdalion  of  the  State  of  Prance,  with 
sketches  of  the  leading  persons  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  It  is 
written  in  the  classical  style  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  was 
appended  by  Dr  Birch  to  his  Historical  View  of  the  Negotiations 
between  the  Courts  of  England,  France  and  Brussels,  from  tS92 
to  1617.  Much  of  the  information  regarding  Poland  contained 
in  De  Thou's /f ij/^ry  of  HisOwn  Times  was  furnished  by  Carew. 

CAREW,  RICHARD  (1555-1620),  English  poet  and  antiquary, 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  July  1555,  at  Antony  House,  East 
Antony,  Cornwall.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  when  only  fourteen  was  chosen  to  carry 
on  an  extempore  debate  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  presence  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  and  other  noblemen.  From 
Oxford  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  spent  three 
years,  and  then  went  abroad.  By  his  marriage  with  Juliana 
Arundel  in  1577  he  added  Coswartb  to  the  estates  he  had  already 
inherited  from  his  father.  In  1 586  he  was  appointed  high-sheriff 
of  Cornwall;  he  entered  parliament  in  1584;  and  he  served 
under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  as 
treasurer.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1589,  and  was  a  friend  of  William  Camden  and  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.  His  great  work  is  the  Survey  of  Cornwall,  published 
in  1602,  and  reprinted  in  1769  and  18x1.  It  still  possesses 
interest,  apart  from  its  antiquarian  value,  for  the  picture  it  gives 
of  the  life  and  interests  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Carew's  other  works  are: — a  translation  of  the  first 
five  Cantos  of  Tasso's  Cerusalemme  (1594),  printed  in  the  first 
instance  without  the  author's  knowledge,  and  entitled  Godfrey 
of  BaUoigne,  or  the  Recouerie  of  Hierusalam ;  The  Examination 
of  IfcfCs  Wits  (1594),  a  translation  of  an  Italian  version  of  John 
Huarte's  Examen  de  Ingenios',  and  An  Epistle  concerning  the 
Excellences  of  the  English  Tongue  (1605).  Caicew  died  on  the 
6th  of  November  1620. 

His  son.  Sir  Richard  Carew  (d.  1643?),  was  the  author  of  a 
True  and  Readie  Way  to  learn  the  Latine  Tongue,  by  writers  of 
three  nations,  published  by  Samuel  Hartlib  in  1654. 

CAREW,  THOMAS  (i  595^x645 ?)i  English  poet,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Matthew  Carew,  master  in  chancery,  and  his  wife,. Alice 
Ingpenny,  widow  of  Sir  John  Rivers,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
The  poet  was  probably  the  third  of  the  eleven  children  of  his 
parents,  and  was  bom  at  West  Wickham  in  Kent,  in  the  early 
part  of  1595,  for  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  in  June  1608,  when 
he  matriculated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  early  in  161  x,  and  proceeded  to  study  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  Two  years  later  his  father  complained  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carlcton  that  he  was  doing  little  at  the  law.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence sent  to  Italy,  as  a  member  of  Sir  Dudley's  household,  and 
when  the  ambassador  retumed  from  Venice,  he  seems  to  have 
kept  Thomas  Carew  with  him,  for  he  is  found  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  at  the  Hague,  eariy  in  x6x6. 
From  this  office  he  was  dismissed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  for 
levity  and  sLinder;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  another 
situation.  In  August  16x8  his  father  died,  and  Carew  entered 
the  service  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  whose  train  he 
started  for  France  in  March  16x9,  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
travelled  in  Herbert's  company  until  that  nobleman  retumed 
to  England,  at  the  close  of  his  diplomatic  missions,  in  April  1624. 
Carew  "  followed  the  court  before  he  was  of  it,"  not  receiving 
the  definite  appointment  of  gentlexxian  of  the  privy  chamber 


untU  1628.  While  Carew  held  this  o£ke,  be  displayed  hb  ta:l 
and  presence  of  mind  by  stumbling  and  extinguishiag  the  casdle 
he  was  holding  to  light  Charles  I.  into  the  queen's  chamber, 
because  he  saw  that  Lord  St  Albans  had  his  ann  round  k: 
majesty's  neck.  The  king  suspected  nothing  and  the  qusi 
heaped  favours  on  the  poet.  Probably  in  1630,  Carew  was  made 
"  server  "  or  taster-in-ordinary  to  the  king.  To  this  period  as? 
be  attributed  his  dose  friendship  with  Sir  John  Suckling,  Bc= 
Jonson  and  Clarendon;  the  latter  says  that  Carew  was  "a 
person  of  pleasant  and  facetious  wit."  Donne,  whose  cdebh*.; 
as  a  court-preacher  lasted  until  his  death  in  163 1,  exercised  i 
powerful  if  not  entirely  healthful  influence  ovtf  tJie  genius  d 
Carew.  In  February  1633  a  masque  by  the  latter,  entitled  Cedxa 
Britanicum,  was  acted  in  the  banqueting-honse  at  Wlntdial 
and  was  printed  in  1634.  The  dose  of  Carew's  life  is  absohtcly 
obscure.  It  was  long  supposed  that  he  died  in  1639,  and  th^ 
has  been  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  first  editiua 
of  his  Poems,  published  in  1640,  seems  to  have  a  posthuznoes 
character.  But  Clareiulon  tells  us  that  "  after  fifty  years  of  lit 
spent  with  less  severity  and  exactness  than  it  ought  to  have  heen, 
he  died  with  the  greatest  remorse  for  that  licence."  If  Carcv 
was  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  he  must  have  died  in  or  aiter 
1645,  and  in  fact  there  were  final  additions  made  to  his  Poem 
in  the  third  edition  of  1651.  Walton  tells  us  that  Carrv  in 
his  last  illness,  being  afflicted  with  the  horrors,  sent  in  grt^l 
haste  to  "  the  ever-memorable  "  John  Hales  (i 584-1656);  Hales 
"  told  him  he  should  have  his  prayers,  but  would  by  no  meafis 
give  him  then  dther  the  sacrament  or  absolution." 

Carew's  poems,  at  their  best,  are  brilliant  lyrics  ol  the  pordr 
sensuous  order.  They  open  to  us,  in  his  own  i^irase, "  a  mine  cf 
rich  and  pregnant  fancy."  His  metrical  style  was  iiifluenced  by 
Jonson  and  his  imagery  still  more  dearly  by  Donne,  for  whom  he 
had  an  almost  servile  admiration.  His  intellectual  power  ms 
not  comparable  with  Donne's,  but  Carew  had  a  luddity  tod 
directness  of  lyrical  utterance  unknown  to  Donne.  It  is  perhaps 
his  greatest  distinction  that  he  is  the  earliest  of  the  Caliper 
song-writers  by  profession,  of  whom  Rochester  is  the  late^L 
poets  who  turned  the  disreputable  inddeots  of  an  idle  court-life 
into  poetry  which  was  often  of  the  rarest  delicacy  and  the  puRsi 
melody  and  colour.  The  longest  and  best  of  Carew's  poors, 
"  A  Rapture,"  would  be  more  widdy  i^preciated  if  the  rids 
flow  of  its  imagination  were  restrained  by  greater  reUaocc 
of  taste. 

The  best*  edition  of  Carew's  Poenu  b  that  piepared  by  Anhvr 
Vincent  in  1899-  (E-  Oi 

CAREY,  HENRY  (d.  1743),  English  poet  and  musidan,  repated 
to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  George  Savile,  marquess  of  Hilifu, 
was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  His  mother  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  schoolmistress,  and  Caiey  hlisseH 
taught  music  at  various  schools.  He  owed  his  knoided^  d 
music  to  Olaus  Linnert,  and  later  he  studied  with  Roseingrttt 
and  Geminiani.  He  wrote  the  words  and  the  music  of  Tht 
Contrivances;  or  More  Ways  than  One,  a  farce  produced  tt 
Dmry  Lane  in  171 5.  His  Hanging  and  Marriage;  or  The  Dai 
Man's  Wedding  was  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  17^^ 
Chrononhotonthdogos  (X734),  described  as  '*Thc  most  Tragical 
Tragedy  that  ever  was  tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tra- 
gedians," was  a  successful  burlesque  of  the  bombast  of  the 
contemporary  stage.  The  best  of  his  other  |Mcces  were  A 
Wonder;  or  the  Honest  Yorhshireman  (1735),  *>  bidlad  opera,  aod 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley  (1737),  a  buriesque  opera,  the  muac  of 
which  was  by  J.  F.  Lampe.  He  was  the  author  of  Ne^fh- 
Pamby,  a  once  famous  parody  of  Ambrose  Philips's  verses  to 
the  infant  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Carteret.  Carey  is  best  reneoi* 
bered  by  his  songs.  "  Sally  in  our  Alley  "  (printed  in  his  ilusic^ 
Century)  was  a  sketch  drawn  after  following  a  shoemaker's 
'prentice  and  his  sweetheart  on  a  holiday.  The  present  tune  set 
to  these  words,  however.  Is  not  the  one  written  by  Carey,  but  is 
borrowed  from  an  earlier  song,  "  The  Country  Lasse,"  wbich  b 
printed  in  The  Merry  Musidan  (vol.  til.,  c,  1716).  It  has  betn 
daimcd  for  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  "  God  save  the  Kiof 
(see  Natxomal  Anthbhs).    He  died  in  London  on  the  4^^  ^ 
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October  1743,  and  it  was  aaserted,  without  justification,  that  he 

had  oomiBitttd  suidde.    Edmund  Kean,  the  tragedian,  was 

one  of  hs  great-grandchildren. 

The  coopletest  editioa  of  hn  poems  is  Potms  cm  Saeral  Occasions 
( 1 739)-    His  dnunatic  works  were  published  by  subscription  in  1 743. 

CARET,  HZRRY  CHARLES  (1793-1879),  American  econo- 
zsi&t,  was  bora  in  Philadelphia  <»  the  isth  of  December  1793. 
Ac  the  age  <rf  twenty-eight  he  succeeded  his  father,  Mathew 
Carey  (176&-1839) — ^an  influential  economist,  political  reformer, 
editor,  and  publisher,  of  Irish  birth,  but  for  many  years  a  resident 
d  Pluiade^thia— as  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Carey 
k  Lea,  which  was  long  the  most  conspicuous  in  America.  He 
died  in  PhOade^^iia  on  the  13th  of  October  1879. 

AooQg  ^lathew  Carey's  many  writings  had  been  a  collection 
tiS:2)  of  Essays  oh  PolUical  Economy^  one  of  the  earliest  of 
.4r.friran  treatises  favouring  protection,  and  Henry  C.  Carey's 
Lic-«ork  was  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  same  theory. 
He  retired  from  business  in  1838,  almost  simultaneously  with 
tht  appearance  (1837-1840)  of  his  Principles  of  Political 
Eienamy.  Ths  treatise,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  and 
Sndbh.  sooa  became  the  standard  representative  in  the  United 
Sutcs  of  the  school  of  economic  thought  which,  with  some 
latemiptioas.  has  since  dominated  the  tariff  system  of  that 
oocntry.  Carey's  first  large  work  on  political  economy  was 
peoedcd  and  fdlowed  by  many  smaller  volumes  on  wages, 
ihe  credit  system,  interest,  slavery,  a)pyright,  &c.;  and  in 
i^sS-[859  he  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  Ufeiong  labours  into 
fifae  Principles  of  Social  Science^  in  three  volumes.  This  work 
ts  a  most  comprehensive  as  well  as  mature  exposition  of  his 
TKvs.  In  it  Carey  sought  to  show  that  there  exists,  inde- 
peadeatly  of  human  wills,  a  natural  system  of  economic  laws, 
v^kb  B  essentially  beneficent,  and  of  which  the  increasing 
(fTo^xnty  of  the  whole  community,  and  especially  of  the  work- 
k^  da&ses,  is  the  qwntancous  result — capable  of  being  defeated 
cdy  by  the  ignorance  or  perversity  of  man  resisting  or  impeding 
t*^  action.  He  rejected  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population, 
caiaUining  th&t  numbers  regulate  themselves  sufficiently  in 
e'>Tr>-  weO-govemed  society,  and  that  their  pressure  on  sub- 
niiact  characteriaes  the  lower,  not  the  more  advanced,  stages 
ef  civiiiution.  He  denied  the  universal  truth,  for  all  stages  of 
oitivaiioa,  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  from  land. 

His  fundamental  theoretic  position  relates  to  the  antithesis 
cf  vealih  and  value.  Carey  held  that  land,  as  we  are  concerned 
vjih  it  in  industrial  life,  is  really  an  instrument  of  production 
whch  has  been  formed  as  such  by  man,  and  that  its  value  is  due 
to  the  labour  expended  on  it  in  the  past — f  hough  measured,  not 
by  tlie  sum  of  that  labour,  but  by  the  labour  necessary  under 
tL<ia$  conditions  to  bring  new  land  to  the  same  stage  of 
p^tKkctiveness.  He  studied  the  occupation  and  reclamation 
U  Usd  with  peculiar  advantage  as  an  American,  for  whom  the 
t^tioas  of  first  settlement  were  living  and  fresh,  and  before 
^hast  eyes  the  process  was  indeed  still  going  on.  The  diffi- 
cubes  of  adapting  a  primitive  soil  to  the  work  of  yielding 
vpuuc  products  for  man's  use  can  be  lightly  estimated  only 
V,  as  inhabitant  of  a  country  long  under  cultivation.  It  is, 
a  Carey's  view,  the  overcoming  of  these  difficulties  by  arduous 
i^  continued  effort  that  entitles  the  first  occupier  of  land  to  his 
pfcpeny  in  the  soil.  Its  present  value  forms  a  very  small  pro- 
PcniA  of  the  cost  expended  on  it,  because  it  represents  only 
*bt  wondd  be  required,  with  the  science  and  appliances  of  our 
(ce,  to  bring  the  land  from  its  primitive  into  its  present  slate. 
Pnjperty  in  land  is  therefore  only  a  form  of  invested  capital — 
*  Ta&ttty  of  laboar  or  the  fruits  of  labour  permanently  incor- 
porated with  the  iofl;  for  which,  like  any  other  capitalist,  the 
c«6er  is  compensated  by  a  share  of  the  produce.  He  is  not 
|t^vded  for  what  is  done  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  society 
* 5  fio  sense  defrauded  by  his  sole  possession.  The  so-called 
^"cardian  theory  of  rent  is  a  speculative  fancy,  contradicted  by 
^  experience.  Cultivation  does  not  in  fact,  as  that  theory 
^?pofies,  begin  with  the  best,  and  move  downwards  to  the  poorer 
^■i  m  the  order  of  their  inferiority.  The  light  and  dry  higher 
l^ue  first  cultivated;  and  only  when  population  has  become 


dense  and  capital  has  accumulated,  are  the  low-lying  lands,  with 
their  greater  fertility,  but  also  with  their  morasses,  inundations, 
and  miasmas,  attacked  and  brought  into  occupation.  Rent, 
regarded  as  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  sinks,  like  all  interest 
on  capital,  in  process  of  time,  but,  as  an  absolute  amount, 
increases.  The  share  of  the  labourer  increases,  both  as  a  pro- 
portion and  an  absolute  amount  And  thus  the  interests  of 
these  different  social  classes  are  in  harmony.  But,  Carey  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  in  order  that  this  harmonious  progress  may  be 
realized,  what  is  taken  from  the  land  must  be  given  back  to  it. 
All  the  articles  derived  from  it  are  really  separated  parts  of  it, 
which  must  be  restored  on  pain  of  its  exhaustion.  Hence  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  must  be  close  to  each  other;  the 
products  must  not  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country  in  exchange 
for  its  manufactures,  a  nd  thus  go  to  enrich  as  manure  a  foreign  soil. 
In  immediate  exchange  value  the  landowner  may  gain  by  such 
exportation,  but  the  productive  powers  of  the  hind  will  suffer. 

Carey,  who  had  set  out  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  free  trade* 
accordingly  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  protection:  the  "co- 
ordinating power"  in  society  must  intervene  to  prevent  private 
advantage  from  working  public  mischief.  He  attributed  his 
conversion  on  this  question  to  his  observation  of  the  effects  of 
liberal  and  protective  tariffs  re^>ectively  on  American  pros- 
perity. This  observation,  he  says,  threw  him  back  on  theory, 
and  led  him  to  see  that  the  intervention  referred  to  might  be 
necessary  to  remove  (as  he  phrases  it)  the  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  younger  communities  created  by  the  action  of  older 
and  wealthier  nations.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  influence 
of  List's  writings,  added  to  his  own  deep-rooted  and  hereditary 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  English  predominance,  had  something 
to  do  with  his  change  of  attitude  (see  Protection). 

CARET,  WILLIAM  (i76x>x834).  English  OrienUl  scholar, 
and  the  pioneer  of  modern  missionary  enterprise,  was  born  at 
Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire,  on  Uie  X7th  of  August  1761 
When  a  youth  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker;  but  having  joined 
the  Baptists  when  he  was  about  twenty-one,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  village  preaching.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  church  in  Leicester,  and  began  those  energetic  move- 
ments among  his  fellow  religionists  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Carey  himself  being 
one  of  the  first  to  go  abroad.  On  reaching  Bengal  in  X793, 
he  and  his  companions  lost  all  their  property  in  the  Hugli;  but 
having  received  the  charge  of  an  indigo  factory  at  Malda,  he 
was  soon  able  to  prosecute  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  Bengali.  In  1799  he  quitted  Malda  for  Serampore,  where 
he  established  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  printing-press  for  the 
publication  of  the  Scriptures  and  philological  works.  In  x8oi 
Carey  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  a  college 
founded  at  Fort  William  by  the  marquess  of  Wellesley.  From 
this  time  to  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  numerous  philological  works,  consisting  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  in  the  Mahratta,  Sanskrit,  Punjabi,  Telinga,  Bengali 
and  Bhctanta  dialects.  The  Sanskrit  dictionary  was  unfortun- 
ately destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment. From  the  Serampore  press  there  issued  in  his  lifetime 
over  200,000  Bibles  and  portions  in  nearly  forty  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  Carey  himself  undertaking  most  of  the 
literary  work.    He  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1834. 

See  Lives  by  J.  Cutross  (1881)  and  C.  Smith  (1884). 

CARGILL.  DONALD  (i6io-x68i),  Scottish  Covenanter,  was 
bom  in  1610.  He  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  the  Protesters.  After  his  appointment  to 
one  of  the  churches  in  Glasgow,  he  openly  resisted  the  measures 
of  the  government.  Compelled  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  his 
charge,  he  ventured  back  to  celebrate  the  Communion,  and  was 
arrested,  but  was  liberated  at  the  insunce  of  some  of  his  private 
friends.  He  was  afterwards  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  a  few  months. 
On  his  return  he  joined  Richard  Cameron  in  publishing  the 
Sanquhar  declaration,  and  boldly  excommunicated  the  king  and 
his  officials.  He  was  soon  afterwards  apprehended,  and  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  27th  of  July  1681 
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CARGO  (Span,  for  "  loading,"  from  Lat  cornu,  car),  a  ship- 
load, or  the  goods  (or  even,  less  technically,  persons)  carried  on 
board  a  ship;  and  so,  by  analogy,  a  term  used  for  any  large 
amount  The  maritime  law  affecting  the  cargo  of  a  ship  is  dealt 
with  in  the  articles  Average,  Atpieiichtment,  Insukance, 
Salvage,  BottomkY)  Lien;  and  the  specialities  of  cargo-ships 
under  Ship. 

CARIA,  an  ancient  district  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Ionia  and  Lydia,  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  on 
the  £.  by  Lycia  and  a  small  part  of  Phrygia.  The  .coast-line 
Consists  of  a  succession  of  great  promontories  alternating  with  deep 
inlets.  The  most  imporunt  inlet,  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Cos, 
extends  inland  for  70  in.,  between  the  great  mountain  promontory 
terminating  at  Myndus  on  the  north,  and  that  which  extends  to 
Cnidus  and  the  remarkable  headland  of  Cape  Krio  on  the  south. 
North  of  this  is  the  deep  bay  called  in  ancient  times  the  Gulf  of 
lasus  (now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Mendeliyah),  and  beyond  this 
again  was  the  deeper  inlet  which  formerly  tfxtendeid  inland 
between  Miletus  and  Priene,  but  of  which  the  outer  part  has 
been  entirely  filled  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Biaeander, 
while  the  innermost  arm,  the  ancient  Latmic  Gulf,  is  now  a  lake. 
South  of  Cape  Krio  again  is  the  gulf  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Doris, 
with  several  subordinate  inlets,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
rugged  promontory  of  Cynosscma  (mod.  Cape  Alupo) .  Between 
this  headknd  and  the  frontier  of  Lycia  is  the  sheltered  bay  of 
Marmarice,  noted  in  modern  times  as  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
of  the  Mediiterranean. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Caria  is  mountainous.  The  two  great 
masses  of  Cadmus  (Baba-dagh)  and  Salbacum  (Boz-dagh),  which 
are  in  fact  portions  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus  (see  Asia  Minor), 
form  the  nucleus  to  which  the  whole  physical  framework  of  the 
country  is  attached.  From  these  lofty  ranges  there  extends  a 
broad  tableland  (in  many  parts  more  than  3000  ft.  high),  while  it 
sends  down  offshoots  on  the  north  towards  the  Maeander,  and  on 
the  west  towards  the  Aegean.  Of  these  ranges  the  summit  of 
Mt  Latmus  alone  reaches  4500  ft. 

The  coast  is  fringed  by  numerous  islands,  in  some  instances 
separated  only  by  narrow  straits  from  the  mainland.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  are  Rhodes  and  Cos.  Besides  these  are 
Syme,  Telos,  Nisyros,  Calymnos,  Leros  and  Patmos,  all  of  which 
have  been  inhabited,  both  in  andcnt  and  modem  times,  and 
some  of  which  contain  excellent  harbours.  Of  these  Nisyros 
alone  is  of  volcanic  origin;  the  others  belong  to  the  same  lime- 
stone formation  with  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  coast  The 
country  known  as  Caria  was  shared  between  the  Carians  proper 
and  the  Caunians,  who  were  a  wilder  people,  inhabiting  the 
district  between  Caria  and  Lycia.  They  were  not  considered 
to  be  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Carians,  and  were,  therefore, 
excluded  from  the  temple  of  the  Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which 
was  common  to  the  Carians,  Lydians  and  Mysians,  though  their 
language  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Carians  proper.  Herodotus 
(i.  172)  believed  the  Caunians  to  have  been  aborigines,  the 
Carians  having  been  originally  called  Leleges,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  Aegean  islands  by  the  invading  Greeks.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  view  among  the  Greek  writers, 
for  Thucydides  (i.  8)  sUtes  that  when  Delos  was  "purified" 
more  than  half  the  bodies  found  buried  in  it  were  those  of 
"  Carians."  Modem  archaeological  discovery,  however,  is 
against  this  belief;  and  the  fact  that  Mysus,  Lydus  and  Car  were 
regarded  as  brothers  indicates  that  the  three  populations  who 
worshipped  together  in  the  temple  of  Mylasa  all  belonged  to  the 
same  stock.  Homer  (//.  x.  428-429)  distinguishes  the  Leleges 
iq.v.)  from  the  Carians,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention  of 
helmet-crests,  coats  of  arms,  and  shield  handles. 

A  considerable  number  of  short  Carian  inscriptions  has  been 
found,  roost  of  them  in  Egypt.  They  were  first  noticed  by 
Lepsius  at  Abu-Simbel,  where  he  correctly  inferred  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  Carian  mercenaries  of  Psammetichus. 
The  langtiage,-  so  far  as  it  has  been  deciphered,  is  "  Asianic  " 
and  not  Indo-European. 

The  excavations  of  W.R.  Paton  at  Assarlik  (Jotim.Bett.Sttidies, 
1887)  and  of  F.  Winter  at  Idrias  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 


of  Late-Mycenaean  and  Geometric  pottery.  Cant,  huwcvg, 
figured  but  little  in  history.  It  was  absorbed  into  the  kiAgdoa 
of  Lydia,  where  Carian  troops  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  king 
Cnidus  and  Halicaroassus  on  the  coast  were  cotoniaBd  by  Dorians 
At  Halicamassus  (q.v.)  the  Mausoleum,  the  monnment  erected 
by  Artemisia  to  her  husband  Mausolus,  about  360  B.C.,  wis 
excavated  by  Sir  C.  T.  Newton  in  1857-1858.  Cnidus  (f .«.)  wis 
excavated  at  the  same  time,  when  the  **  Cnidian  Uod,'*  now  n 
the  British  Museum,  was  found  crowning  a  tomb  near  the  site  t : 
the  old  city  (C.  T.  Newton,  History  0/  Discnma  ct  Cmidas, 
halicamassus  and  Branchidae).  On  the  border-land  betweca 
Caria  and  Lydia  lay  other  Greek  cities,  Miletus,  Prkne,  %ad 
Magnesia  (see  articles  «.v.),  agonized  in  early  times  by  the  loniacs. 
Inland  was  Tralles  (mod.  Aidin),  which  abo  had  an  Ionic  popula- 
tion, though  it  never  belonged  to  the  Ionic  confederacy  (see 
Tralles).  The  excavations  of  the  English  iii  1868-1869,  of  thr 
French  under  O.  Rayet  and  A.  Thomas  in  1873,  and  more 
recently  of  the  Germans  under  Th.  Wiegand  and  Schradcr  io 
1895-1898  have  laid  bare  the  site  of  the  Greek  Pricne,  and  th^ 
same  has  been  done  for  the  remains  of  Magnesia  ad  Macandrun 
by  French  excavators  in  1842-1843  and  the  German  ezpcditios 
under  K.  Humann  in  1 891-1893.  A  German  expedition  under 
Th.  Wiegand  carried  on  excavations  at  Miletus  (see  artacks  on 
these  towns). 

In  the  Persian  epoch,  native  dynasts  established  themaeK*e» 
in  Caria  and  even  extended  their  rule  over  the  Greek  dties.  Tbf 
last  of  them  seems  to  have  been  Pixodarus,  after  whose  death  tb? 
crown  was  seized  by  a  Persian,  Orontobatcs,  who  ofl^ered  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great  But  his  capiia) 
Halicamassus,  was  taken  after  a  siege,  and  the  principality  of 
Caria  conferred  by  Alexander  on  A(b,  a  princess  of  the  niti\e 
dynasty.  Soon  afterwards  the  country  was  inooqwrated  iato 
the  Syrian  empire  and  then  into  the  kingdom  of  Peigamum. 

See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  "  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Miaor " 
{R.C.S.  iv..  1890):  W.  Rujie  and  E.  Friednch.  ArdtUlenKiia  Kvu 


Kretichmer.  EinUUung  in  die  CesckickU  dtr  iritckiKkem  Spnsht. 
??•  376-384  (1896}.  For  the  coinage  tee  NuiasMAncs.  (A.  R  S) 

CARIACO,  or  San  Feufb  de  Austsu,  a  town  on  the  norti 
coast  of  Veneruela,  40  m.  east  of  the  dty  of  Cumani  at  the  bea^ 
of  the  gulf  bearing  the  same  name.  Pop.  (1908,  estimate)  roco 
It  stands  a  short  distance  up  the  Cariaco  river  and  its  port 
immediately  on  the  coast  is  known  as  Puerto  Sucre.  The 
surrounding  district  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  c^cSo^  cattk 
and  fruit,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  through  Puerto  Sucre, 
although  that  port  has  no  regular  connexion  with  foreign  pcffts. 

CARIBBBB I8LAIID8,  a  name  chiefly  of  historical  importance, 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  but  strictly 
comprehending  only  the  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  Pom 
Rico  to  the  coast  of  South  America.  These  are  .also  knomn  as 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  divided  intp  rht 
two  groups  of  the  Leeward  and  \^ndward  Islands. 

CARIB8,  the  name,  used  first  by  Columbus  (from  CarUt, 
said  to  mean  "a  valiant  man "),  of  a  South  American  peof^le. 
who,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish,  occupied  parts  of  Guiaoa 
and  the  lower  Orinoco  and  the  Windward  and  otiicr  tsUnds  io 
what  is  still  known  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  were  bdie>Td 
to  have  had  their  original  home  in  North  America,  spreuiiiir 
thence  through  the  Antilles  southward  to  Venexuela,  the  G«iic». 
and  north-east  Brazil.  This  view  has  been  abandoned,  as  Carib 
tribes,  the  Bakairi  and  Nahuquas,  using  an  archaic  type  of 
Carib  speech  and  primitive  in  habits,  have  been  met  by  Gctmaa 
explorers  in  the  very  heart  pf  BrasQ.  It  may  thus  be  asscme*! 
that  the  cradle  of  the  race  was  the  centre  of  Sontli  Ameria. 
their  first  migrating  movements  being  to  Gtiiana  and  the  AntiOn 
A  cmel,  ferodous  and  warlike  people,  they  made  a  stout  lesist- 
ance  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  caimibala,  and  it  is  to  then 
that  we  owe  that  word,  Columbus's  Caribal  being  tiansforcvd 
into  Catmibal  in  apparent  reference  to  the  eamme  voracity  ol 
the  Caribs.  They  are  physically  by  no  means  a  powerful  nee. 
being  distinguished  by  slight  figures  with  limbs  irdi  fonncd  but 
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hdiBf  ransde,  and  with  a  tendency  to  be  pot-bellied,  due 
apparently  to  their  habit  of  drinking  paswari  (liquor  prepared 
boa  the  cassava  plant)  in  great  quantities.  Their  colour  is  a 
red  dnnamoo,  but  varies  with  different  tribes.  Their  hair  is 
thkk,  kmg,  voy  bUck,  and  generally  cut  to  an  even  edge,  at 
right  angles  to  the  neck,  round  the  head.  The  features  are 
sthkictgly  Mongoloid.  Among  the  true  Caribs  a  2-in.  broad 
belt  <^  cotton  is  knitted  round  each  ankle,  and  just  below  each 
bxe  d  the  young  female  children.  All  body-hair  in  both  sexes 
is  pcUed  oat,  even  to  the  eye-brows.  Among  the  women  the 
kser  lips  are  often  pierced,  pins  of  wood  being  passed  through 
isi  ftmning  a  sort  of  ckevaux  de  frise  round  the  mouth.  Some- 
ti?KS  a  bell-shaped  ornament  is  hung  by  men  to  a  piece  of  string 
pi^ed  through  the  lower  lip.  The  Carib  government  was 
pitriarchaL  Though  the  women  did  most  of  the  hard  work, 
tky  were  kindly  treated.  Polygamy  prevailed.  Very  little 
cceoony  attended  death.  The  Caribs  of  the  West  Indies, 
Iscvn  as  "Red"  and  "Black,"  the  first  pure,  the  second  mixed 
v.db  negro  blood,  after  a  protracted  war  with  the  British  were 
tiiii^Mrted  in  1796  to  the  number  of  5000  from  Dominica  and 
St  V  mcent  to  the  island  of  Ruatan  near  the  coast  of  Honduras. 
A  frv  were  subsequently  allowed  back  to  St  Vincent,  but  the 
lUjority  are  settled  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

CARICATURB  (Ital.  caricctura,  i.e.  **rilratto  ridkolo,"  from 
firusre,  to  load,  to  charge;  Fr.  charge),  a  general  term  for  the 
m  of  applying  the  grotesque  to  the  purposes  of  satire,  and  for 
pt'ional  and  plastic  ridicule  and  burlesque.  The  word  **  cari- 
atura"  was  first  used  as  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605- 
i6>2.),  in  his  Ckristian  Morals,  a  posthumous  work;  it  is  next 
&uid.  still  in  its  Italian  form,  in  No.  537  of  the  Spectator;  it 
vai  adopted  by  Johnson  in  his  dictionary  (1757),  but  does  not 
appor  in  Bailey's  dictionary,  for  example,  as  late  as  1773; 
v.i  A  only  assumed  its  modem  guise  towards  the  end  of  the 
ifUi  century,  when  its  use  and  comprehension  became  general. 

little  that  is  not  conjectural  can  be  written  concerning 
chcature  among  the  ancients.  Few  traces  of  the  comic  are 
(L::j)veraUe  in  Egyptian  art — such  papyri  of  a  satirical  tendency 
»  are  known  to  exist  appearing  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of 
t:i>phaIHc  drolleries  than  to  that  of  the  ironical  grotesque. 
Aajag  the  Greeks,  though  but  few  and  dubious  data  are  extant, 
1  veins  possible  that  caricature  may  not  have  been  altogether 
ukaown.  Their  taste  for  pictorial  parody,  indeed,  has  been 
tbicieatly  proved  by  plentiful  discoveries  of  pottery  painted 
«::ii  burlesque  subjects.  Aristotle,  moreover,  who  disapproved 
^  !;rotesque  art,  condemns  in  strong  terms  the  pictures  of  a 
ccTtiin  Pausoo,  who,  aUuded  to  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  subject 
cf  cae  of  Ludan's  anecdotes,  is  hailed  by  Champfleury  as  the 
L^  of  caricaturists.  That  the  grotesque  in- graphic  art  con- 
<£sti  in  the  true  spirit  <rf  intentional  caricature  was  practised 
b)  tbe  Romans  is  evident  from  the  curious  frescoes  uncovered 
*^  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum;  from  the  mention  in  Pliny  of 
fctain  painters  cdebrated  for  burlesque  iHCtures;  from  the 
u'ioQs  fantasies  graven  in  gems  and  called  Grylli;  and  from 
(^cumber  pf  ithyphallic  caprices  that  have  descended  to 
^'fnixm  times.  But  in  spite  of  these  evidences  of  Greek  and 
^^vsaa  humour,  in  ^ite  of  the  famous  comic  statuette  of  Cara- 
^  and  of  the  more  famous  graffito  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
c^nstcrists  of  the  old  worid  must  be  sotxght  for,  not  among 
•^  paiaien  and  sculptors,  but  among  its  poets  and  dramatists. 
Tbt  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  the  epigrams  of  Martial  were, 
^^  t^  Athens  of  Pericles  and  the  Rome  of  Domitian,  what  the 
e'lsings  of  Giflray  and  the  lithographs  of  Daumie^  were  to  the 
LcedcQ  of  George  III.  and  the  Paris  of  the  Citizen  King. 

I^'ing  the  middle  ages  a  vast  mass  of  grotesque  material  was 
'f'^jaalated,  but  selection  becomes  even  more  difficult  than 
*i'.h  the  scarce  relics  of  antiquity.  With  the  building  of  the 
^^^^KdiaJs  originated  a  new  style  of  art;  a  strange  mixture  of 
'^c'ii^cfies  ol  paganism  and  Christian  imaginings  was  called 
^  beiog  for  the  adornment  of  those  great  strongholds  of  urban 
^^ijcism,  and  in  this  the  coarse  and  brutal  materialism  of 
^^«  popular  humour  found  its  largest  and  freest  expression. 
^  iaisnil.m^tgt  and  sign-board,  on  stall  and  entablature,  in 


gargoyle  and  initial,  the  grotesque  displayed  itself  In  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms.  The  import  of  this  inextricable  tangle  of 
imagery,  often  obscene  and  horrible,  often  quaint  and  fantastic^ 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine.  We  recognize  the 
prevalence  of  three  great  popular  types  or  figures,  each  of  which 
may  be  credited  with  a  satirical  intention — of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
the  hero  of  the  famous  medieval  romance;  of  the  Devil,  that 
peculiarly  medieval  antithesis  of  God;  and  of  Death,  the  sar- 
castic and  irreverent  skeleton.  The  popularity  of  the  last  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  forty-three  towns  in 
England,  France  and  Germany  are  entmierated  as  possessing 
sets  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  that  grandiose  all-levelling  series  of 
caprices  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  middle  ages  found 
so  much  consolation.  It  was  reserved  for  Holbein  (1498-1554), 
seizing  the  idea  and  resuming  all  that  his  contemporaries  thought 
and  felt  on  the  subject,  to  produce,  in  his  fifty-three  magnificent 
designs  of  the  Danse  Macabre,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
set  of  satirical  moralities  known  to  the  modern  world. 

It  is  in  the  tiunult  of  the  Renaissance,  indeed,  that  caricature 
in  its  modem  sense  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom.  The  great 
popular  movements  required  some  such  vehicle  of  comment  or 
censure;  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  design  were  attain- 
ing supplied  the  means;  the  invention  of  printing  ensured  its 
dissemination.  The  earliest  genuine  piece  of  graphic  irony  that 
has  been  discovered  is  a  caricature  (1499)  relating  to  Louis  XII. 
and  his  Italian  war.  But  it  was  the  Reformation  that  produced 
the  first  full  crop  of  satirical  ephemerae,  and  the  heads  of  Luther 
and  Alexander  VI.  are  therefore  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  masks 
that  smirk  afid  frown  from  the  "cartoons"  of  Punch  and  the 
Charivari.  Fairly  started  by  Lucas  Cranach,  a  friend  of  Luther, 
in  his  Passionate  of  Christ  and  Antichrist  (1521),  caricature  was 
naturalized  in  France  under  the  League,  but  only  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who.supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
satirical  prints  during  the  whole  of  the  next  century.  A  curious 
reaction  is  visible  in  the  work  of  Pieter  Breughel  (i  510-1570) 
towards  the  grotesque  diablerie  and  macaberesque  morality  of 
medieval  art,  the  last  original  and  striking  note  of  which  is 
caught  in  the  compositions  of  Jacques  Callot  (1593-1635),  and, 
in  a  less  de^ee,  in  those  of  his  followers,  Stefano  dcUa  Bella 
(1610-X664)  and  Salvator  Rosa  (161 5-1673).  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  CaUot,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
grotesque  that  ever  lived,  in  certain  of  his  Caprices,  and  in  his 
two  famous  sets  of  prints,  the  Mishres  de  la  guerre,  may  be  said 
to  anticipate  certain  productions  of  Hogarth  and  Goya,  and  so 
to  have  founded  the  modem  school  of  ironic  genre. 

In  England  one  of  the  earliest  caricatures  extant  is  that  in  the 
margin  of  the  Forest  RoU  of  Essex,  5,  ed.  i,  now  at  the  Record 
Office;  it  is  a  grotesque  portrait  of  "  Aaron  fil  Diabole  "  (Aaron, 
son  of  the  devil),  probably  representing  Cok,  son  of  Aaron.  It 
is  dated  1277.  Anotl^r  caricature,  undated,  appears  on  a  Roll 
containing  an  account  of  the  tallages  and  fines  paid  by  Jews, 
17.  Henry  III.,  belonging  to  1233  (Exch.  of  Receipt,  Jews'  Roll, 
No.  8).  It  is  an  elaborate  satirical  design  of  Jews  and  devils, 
arranged  in  a  pediment.  During  the  z6th  century,  caricature 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all, — a  grotesque  of  Mary 
Stuart  as  a  mermaid,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  Rolls  Office,  being  the  only  example  of  it  known. 
The  Great  Rebellion,  however,  acted  as  the  Reformation  had 
done  in  Germany,  and  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  caricatured 
each  other  freely.  At  this  period  satirical  pictures  usually  did 
duty  as  the  title-pages  of  scurrilous  pamphlets;  but  one  instance 
is  known  of  the  employment  during  the.  war  of  a  grotesque 
allegory  as  a  banner,  while  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth 
produced  a  satirical  pack  of  playing  cards,  probably  of  Dutch 
origin.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  as  already  has  been  stated,  were  the 
great  purveyors  of  pictorial  satire  at  this  time  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  next  century.  In  England  the  wit  of  the 
victorious  party  was  rather  vocal  than  pictorial;  in  France  the 
spirit  of  caricature  was  sternly  repressed;  and  it  was  from 
Holland,  bold  in  its  republican  freedom,  and  lich  in  painters 
and  etchers,  that  issued  the  flood  of  prints  and  medals 
which  illustrate,  through  cumbrous  allegories  and  elaborate 
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symbolization,  the  principal  political  passages  of  both  the  former 
countries,  from  the  Restoration  (1660)  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
( 1 7  30) .  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Dutch  artists  was  Roroain 
de  Hooghe  (1658-1730),  a  follower  of  Callot,  who.  without  any 
of  the  weird  power  of  his  master,  possessed  a  certain  skill  in 
grouping  and  faculty  of  grotesque  suggestiveness  that  made  his 
point  a  most  useful  weapon  to  \Villiam  of  Orange  during  the  long 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV 

The  i8th  century,  however,  may  be  called  emphatically  the 
age  of  caricature.  The  spirit  is  evident  in  letters  as  in  art;  in 
the  fierce  grotesques  of  Swift,  in  the  coarser  charges  of  Smollett, 
in  the  keen  ironies  of  Henry  Fielding,  in  the  Aristophanic 
tendency  of  Foote's  farces,  no  less  than  in  the  masterly  moralities 
of  Hogarth  and  the  truculent  satires  of  Gillray.  The  first  event 
that  called  forth  caricatures  in  any  number  was  the  prosecution 
(17x0)  of  Dr  Sacheverell;  most  of  these,  however,  were  importa- 
tions from  Holland,  and  only  in  the  excitement  attendant  on  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  some  ten  years  later,  can  the  English  school 
be  said  to  have  begun.  Starting  into  active  being  with  the 
ministry  of  Walpole  (1721),  it  flourished  under  that  statesman 
for  some  twenty  years, — the  "  hieroglyphics,"  as  its  prints  were 
named,  graphically  enough,  often  circulating  on  fans.  It  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  importance  and  audacity  till  the  reign 
of  Pitt  (1757-1761),  when  its  activity  was  somewhat  abated. 
It  rose,  however,  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  during  the  rule 
of  Bute  (1761-1763),  and  since  that  time  its  influence  has 
extended  without  a  check.  The  artists  whose  combinations 
amused  the  public  during  this  earlier  period  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  but  little  known  and  not  greatly  esteemed.  Among 
them  were  two  amateurs,  Dorothy,  wife  of  Richard  Boyle, 
3rd  earl  of  Burlington,  and  General  George  Townshend  (after- 
wards ist  Marquess  Townshend);  Goupy,  Boitard  and  Liotard 
were  Frenchmen;  Vandergucht  and  Vanderbank  were  Dutch- 
men. This  period  witnessed  also  the  rise  of  William  Hogarth 
(1697-1764).  As  a  political  caricaturist  Hogarth  was  not 
successful,  save  in  a  few  isolated  examples,  as  in  the  portraits 
of  Wilkes  and  Churchill;  but  as  a  moralist  and  social  satirist 
he  has  not  yet  been  equalled.  The  publication,  in  1732,  of  his 
Modern  Midnight  Conversation  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  caricature.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Paul 
Sandby  (i 725-1809),  who  was  not  a  professional  caricaturist, 
though  he  joined  in  the  pictorial  hue-and-cry  against  Hogarth 
and  Lord  Bute,  and  who  is  best  remembered  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  school  of  water-colour;  and  of  John  Collet  (1723- 
1788),  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hogarth,  a  kindly  and  indus- 
trious humorist,  rarely  venturing  into  the  arena  of  politics. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  however,  political  caricature 
began  to  be  somewhat  more  skilfully  handled  than  of  old  by 
James  Sayer,  a  satirist  in  the  pay  of  the  younger  Pitt,  while 
social  grotesques  were  pleasantly  treated  by  Henry  William 
Bunbury  (1750-1811)  and  George  Moutard  Woodward.  These 
personalties,  however,  interesting  as  they  are,  are  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  by  the  great  figure  of  James  Gillray  (1757-18x5), 
in  whose  hands  political  caricature  became  almost  epic  for 
grandeur  of  conception  and  far-reaching  suggestiveness.  It  is 
to  the  works  of  this  man  of  genius,  indeed,  and  (in  a  less  degree) 
to  those  of  his  contemporary,  Thomas  Rowlandson  (i 756-1827), 
an  artist  of  great  and  varied  powers,  that  historians  must  turn 
for  the  popular  reflection  of  all  the  political  notabilia  of  the  end 
of  the  x8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  centuries.  England 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chosen  home  of  caricature  during 
this  period.  In  France,  timid  and  futile  under  the  Monarchy, 
it  had  assumed  an  immense  importance  under  the  Revolution, 
and  a  cloud  of  hideous  pictorial  h'bels  was  the  result;  but  even 
the  Revolution  left  no  such  notes  through  its  own  artists,  though 
Fragonard  (1732-1806)  himself  was  of  the  number,  as  came  from 
the  gravers  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson.  In  Germany  caricature 
did  not  exist.  Only  in  Spain  was  there  to  be  found  an  artist 
capable  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  masters  of  the 
Otirical  grotesque  of  whom  England  could  boast.  The  works 
of  Francesco  Goya  y  Ludentes  (X746-1828)  are  described  by 
Tbfophile  Gantier  as  "a  mixture  of  tboie  of  Rembrandt, 


Watteau,  and  the  comical  dreams  of  Rabclai^"  and  ChanpBeny 
discovers  analogies  between  him  and  Honor6  Daamicr,  tht 
greatest  caricaturist  of  modem  France. 

The  satirical  grotesque  of  the  i8th  century  had  been  cfaancter- 
ized  by  a  sort  of  grandiose  brutality,  by  a  certain  vigKce 
obscenity,  by  a  violence  of  expression  and  intention,  that  appetr 
monstrous  in  these  days  of  reserve  and  restraint,  bat  ibi: 
doubtless  sorted  well  enough  with  the  strong  party  fediags  asd 
fierce  political  passions  of  the  age.  After  the  downfall  of  Napokct 
(181 5),  however,  when  strife  was  over  and  men  were  weary  ui 
satisfied,  a  change  in  matter  and  manner  came  over  the  carica- 
ture of  the  period.  In  connection  with  this  cJiange,  tltt  bit« 
of  George  Cruikshank  (i  792-1878),  an  artist  who  stretch's 
hands  on  the  one  side  towards  Hogarth  and  Gillray,  and  00  (bt 
other  towards  Leech  and  Tcnniel,  deserves  honourable  meaiion. 
Those  of  Cruikshank's  political  caricatures  which  were  desigtd 
for  the  squibs  of  William  Hone  (1779-X843)  are,  comptntiiTij 
speaking,  uninteresting;  his  ambition  was  that  of  Hogvtli- 
the  production  of  "  moral  comedies."  Much  o!  his  work,  tJ2Cf^ 
fore,  may  be  said  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  devekipicnt 
through  which  has  passed  that  ironical  genre  to  which  refcferict 
has  already  been  made.  In  1829,  however,  began  to  appear  tk 
famous  series  of  lithographs,  signed  H.  B.,  the  work  o(  Jobi 
Doyle  (1798-1868).  These  jocularities  are  interesting  oihcrvae 
than  politically;  thin  and  weakly  as  they  are,  they  inaufurtted 
the  style  of  later  political  caricature.  In  France,  nMtn»h:^c 
with  the  farcical  designs  of  Edme  Jean  Pigal  (b.  1794)  and  the 
realistic  sketches  of  Henri  Monnier  (1805-1872),  the  admitsbk 
portrait-busts  of  Jean  Pierre  Dantan  the  jrounger  (x8oo-i^' 
and  the  fine  military  and  low-life  drolleries  of  Nicdas  Toussaiai 
Charlet  (X792-X845)  were  appearing.  Up  to  this  date,  tlwuglt 
jourruilism  and  caricature  had  sometimes  joined  hands  (u  ia 
the  case  of  the  Craftsman  and  the  Anii-Jacaiin,  and  particuliriy 
in  Les  Rivolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabani  and  lis  Acta  dc 
Apdtres),  the  alliance  had  been  but  brief;  it  was  reserved  for 
Charles  Philipon  (1802-1862),  who  may  be  called  the  faibercf 
comic  journalism,  to  make  it  lasting.  The  foundatioQ  of  U 
Caricature^  by  Philipon  in  X831,  suppressed  in  2835  after  a  brief 
but  glorious  career,  was  followed  by  Le  Ckanvari  (Decenbcr 
1832),  which  is  perhaps  the  most  renowmed  <rf  the  innaraentle 
enterprises  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Among  the  artists  N 
assembled  round  him,  the  highest  place  is  held  by  Hoecfi 
Daumier  (1808-1879),  a  draughtsman  of  great  skill.  vA  t 
caricaturist  of  immense  vigour  and  audadty.  Another  4^' 
Philipon's  band  was  Sulpice  Paul  Chevalier  (i8ot-x866),  better 
known  as  Gavami,  iq^ whose  hands  modem  social  caricatorr, 
advanced  by  Cruikshank  and  Charlet,  af^'imfd  its  pnsc^- 
guise  and  became  elegant.  Mention  must  also  be  made  cf' 
Grandville  (J.  I.  I.  G6rard)  (X803-X847),  the  illustiator  of  Li 
Fontaine,  and  a  modem  patron  of  the  medieval  skeletoo:  of 
Charles  Joseph  Travis  de  Villers,  the  father  of  the  ivuff^ 
hunchback  "  Mayeux  ";  and  of  Amed^e  de  N06,  or  "  Cbain." 
the  wittiest  and  most  ephemeral  of  pictorial  satirists.  la  iM 
the  pleasantries  of  "  H.  B. "  having  come  to  an  end,  there  vu 
founded,  in  imitation  of  this  enterprise  of  PhOipon,  the  corJc 
journal  which,  under  the  title  of  Punchy  or  tkt  LondM  Charmn, 
has  since  become  famous  all  over  the  worid.  Axnong  its  early 
illustrators  were  John  Leech  (x8x7*-x864)  and  Richard  Doyk 
(1824-X883),  whose  drawings  were  full  of  the  richest  grotesqne 
humour. 

In  x86a  Carlo  Pellegrini,  in  Vanity  Fair,  began  a  seria  d 
portraits  of  public  men,  which  may  be  considered  the  Bust 
remarkable  instances  of  personal  caricature  in  England. 

For  the  later  developments  of  caricature,  it  is  convenieot  to  tab 
them  by  countries  in  the  following  sections:— 

Great  Britain. — During  the  later  X9th  century  the  term  caricatare. 
somewhat  loosely  used  at  all  times,  came  gradually  to  cover  ali»o^ 
every  form  of  humorous  art,  from  the  ptctcmat  wit  and  wisdoo:  d 
Sir  John  Tenniel  to  the  weird  grotesques  of  Mr  S.  H.  Sime.  (ran  tk 

Sy  pleasantries  of  Randolph  Caldccott  to  the  graceful  bat  ledate 
ncies  of  Mr  Walter  Crane.  It  is  made  to  embrace  alike  the  ioru< 
studies,  satirical  and  sympathetic,  of  Du  Maurier  and  Kcene.  (^ 
political  cartoons  of  Mr  flarry  Fumias  and  Sir  F.  C.  Gould,  il^ 
unextenuating  likenesses  of  "  Ape,"  and  "  Spy.'*  and  "  Mai."  tk 
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modem  life.  His  work  has  the  value,  no  doubt,  of  deep  and  various 
qjeaning,  but  it  has  also  intrinsic  artistic  worth.  M.  Willettc  is.  in 
fact,  the  ideal  delineator  of  the  more  voluptuous  and  highly  spiced 
aspects  of  contemporary  life.  "  Caran  d'Acne,"  a  native  of  Moscow, 
born  in  1858,  borrowed  from  the  German  caricaturists— mainly  from 
W.  Busch — his  methods  of  illustrating  "  a  story  without  words." 
He  makes  fun  even  of  animals,  and  is  a  master  of  canine  physiog- 
nomy. His  simple  and  unerring  outline  is  a  method  peculiarly  his 
own;  now  and  again  his  wit  rises  to  grandiloquence,  as  in  his 
Bdlona,  rushing  on  an  automobile  through  massacre  and  con* 
flagrations,  and  m  hu  Epoi>ie  (Epic)  of  shadows  thrown  on  a  sheet. 
Among  his  followers  may  oe  included  A.  Guillaume  and  Gerbault. 
M.  C.  L.  Jjfandrc,  born  at  Champsecret  (Orne),  in  1862,  is,  like 
"Andr6  Gill,"  a  draughtsman  of  monstrosities;  he  can  get  a  perfect 
likened  of  a  face  while  exasperating  some  (>articular  feature,  gives 
his  figure  a  hump-back,  as  Uantan  did  in  his  statuettes,  and  has  a 
facial  dexterity  which  sometimes  does  scant  justice  to  his  very 
original  wit.  At  the  same  time  he  has  a  true  sense  of  beaut  ;^. 
M.  Thiophile  A.  Steinlen,  born  at  Lausanne  in  1859,  went  to  Paris 
in  1881.  He  should  be  studied  in  his  illustrations  to  Bruant.  He 
knows  the  inmost  core  of  the  Butte-Montmartre,  and  depicts  it 
with  realistic  and  brutal  relish.  M .  Albert  Robida,  bom  at  Compi^nc 
in  1848,  collaborated  with  Decaux  in  1871  to  found  La  Caricature; 
he  is  a  paradoxical  seer  of  the  possible  future  and  a  curiosity-hunter 
of  the  past.  Old  Paris  has  no  secrets  from  him :  he  knows  all  the 
old  stones  and  costumes  of  the  middle  a^es,  and  has  illustrated 
Rabelais:  and  for  fertility  of  fancy  he  rcmmds  us  of  Gustave  Dori, 
but  with  a  sense  of  movement  so  vibrant  as  to  be  almost  distressing. 
"  Sac,"  born  at  Vienna  in  1859,  has  infused  a  strain  of  the  Austrian 
woman  into  the  Parisienne ;  representing  her  merely  as  a  pleasure- 
and  love-seeking  creature,  as  the  toy  of  an  evening,  he  has  recorded 
her  peccadilloes,  her  witcheries  and  her  vices.  Others  who  have  shot 
folly  as  it  flies  are  M.  Albert  Guillaume,  who  illustrated  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1900  in  a  series  of  remarkable  silhouettes;  "  Mars  " ;  "  Henri 
Somm";  Gerbault:  and  GrQn.  M.  Huard  depicts  to  perfection 
the  countiy  townsfolk  in  their  elementary  psychology.  M.  Hermann 
Paul.  M.  Forain's  not  unworthy  successor  on  the  Fitaro,  is  a  cruel 
satirist,  who  in  a  single  face  can  epitomite  a  whole  class  of  society, 
and  could  catalogue  the  actors  of  the  comkdie  humaine  in  a  series  of 
drawings.  M.  Jean  Veber  loves  fantastic  subjects,  the  gnomes  of 
fairy-tales  and  myths;  but  he  has  a  biting  irony  for  contemporary 
history,  as  in  the  Butcher's  Shop,  where  Bismarck  is  the  blood-stained 
butcher.  M.  Abel  Faivre,  a  refined  and  charming  painter,  is  a 
whimiscal  humorist  with  the  pencil.  He  shows  us  monstrous  women, 
fabulously  hideous,  drawing  them  with  a  sort  of  realism  which  is 
droll  by  sheer  ugliness.  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  startles  us  by 
extraorainary  dislocations,  scrawled  limbs  and  inexplicable 
anatomy:  he  has  left  an  inimitable  series  of  sketches  of  Mme 
Yvette  Guilbert  when  she  was  at  her  thinnest.  M.  Felix  Vallotton 
reproduces  crows  in  blots  of  black  with  a  Japanese  use  of  the  brush. 
M7  G.  Jeanniot,  a  notable  illustrator,  sometimes  amuses  himself  by 
contributing  lo' Le  Rire,  Le  Sourire,  Le  Pompon,  L'Assielte  au 
Beurre,  &c.,  drawing  the  two  types  he  most  affects:  the  fashionable 
world  and  soldiers.  M.  Ibels.  Captello  and  many  more  might  be 
enumerated*,  but  it  is  impossible  to  chronicle  all  the  clever  humorous 
artists  of  the  illustrated  papers. 

It  is  the  fr^uent  habit  of  French  caricaturists  to  employ  a  nam- 
de-guerre.  We  therefore  give  here  a  list  of  the  genuine  names 
reprcscilted  by  the  pseudonyms  used  above,  together  with  others 
familiar  to  the  public : — 
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>L.  A.  Gosset  de  Guine  (1840-1883). 

'Ferdinand  Bach  (b.  1859). 

■  Emmanuel  Poiri. 

•  Comte  AmMee  de  No£  (b.  1818). 
>  Victor  Girusez  (b.  i8ao). 

■  Jules  Renard  (b.  1833). 

■  Faustin  Betbeder  (b  1847). 
>S.  G.  Chevalier  (1804-1866). 

GMton  Baril  (b.  1832). 
I.  I.  Gerard  (1803-1847). 
enri  Maigrot  (b.  1857). 
Henri  Sommier  (b.  1844). 
j.  O.  de  Br^ville  (b.  1858). 
Emile  Planat  (1825-1887). 
Maurice  Bonvoisin  (b.  1849). 
Colomb  (b.  1849). 
C.  A.  Loye  (1841-1005). 
Filix  Tournachon  (S.  1820). 
Georges  Coutan  (b.  1853). 
Ed.  Guillaume  (b.  1842). 
Gilbert  (1814-1845). 
L.  E.  Lesage  (b.  i847)> 
Alphonsc  Ltvy  (b.  1845). 
G«orge  Goursat. 
L.  P.  Morel-Reu  (b.  1825). 


"  Andr*  Gill  "  .     . 

••  Bac        ( •  Cab  "     and 
"Saro")     .  .     . 

;;  Caran  d'Ache  "  .  . 
"  Cham  '  .... 
"  Crafty  " 

"  Draner  "  (and  "  Paf  ") 
"  Faustin  "  .  .  .  . 
"  Gavarni "  .  .  .  . 
"G«4on"  .... 
"Grandville"  .  .  . 
"Henriot"  (and"Piff") 
"  Henri  Somm  "        .     . 

iob" 
larcelin"  .... 

"Mars" 

"Moloch"  .... 
"Montbard"  .  .  . 
"Nadar"  .... 
"Pasquin"  .... 
"P*pin"  .... 
"Randon"     .... 

"Sahib" 

"Said** 

-Sem"  .  .  . 
"Stop- 

Germany. — During  the  later  19th  oentuiv  German  caricature 
flourished  principally  in  the  comic  papers  KtadderadaUck  of  Berlin 
and  Flie^ende  Bwt^  of  Munich:  the  former  a  political  paper  with 


little  artistic  value,  in  which  the  ideas  alone  are  clever,  whilst  the 
illustrations  are  merely  a  more  or  less  clumsy  adjunct  to  the  tcvt. 
while  the  Fliegende  Blatter,  on  the  contrary,  has  artistic  merit  a 
well  as  wit.  wilhelm  Busch  (b.  1832).  the  most  brilliant  German 
draughtsman  of  the  last  generation,  made  his  debut  with  an  iilu»uatcd 
poem  "  The  Peasant  and  the  Miller."  and  won  a  world-wide  rcp'.^ti* 
tion  with  the  following  works:  Pater  Fiiueius,  Die  Framnu  Htir*'. 
Max  und  Moritt,  Der  heilige  Antonius,  Maler  KUktd,  Baldtis 
Bdhlamm,  Die  Erlebnisse  Knopfs  dts  JunggfseUen.  Busch  stands 
alone  among  the  caricaturists  01  his  nation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  both 
the  author  and  the  illustrator  of  these  works,  his  witty  dogigcTcI 
supplying  Germany  with  household  words.  The  drawings  that 
accompany  the  text  are  amazing  for  the  sldU  and  directness  with 
which  tie  nits  the  vital  mark.  A  flourish  or  two  and  a  few  touches 
are  enough  to  set  before  us  figures  of  intensely  comical  asiect.  Thn 
distinguishes  Busch  from  Adolf  Oberl^nder  (1845),  who  oecame  the 
chief  draughtsman  on  Fliegende  Blatter.  Busch's  drawings  vockl 
have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  humorous  words.  OberUnds 
works  with  the  pencil  only.  Men,  animals,  trees,  objects,  are  es- 
dowed  by  him  with  a  mysterious  life  of  their  own.  Without  the 
help  of  any  verbal  joke,  he  achieves  the  funniest  results  simply  by 
seeing  and  accentuating  the  comical  side  of  e\'erythi&g.  Hi» 
drawings  are  caricature  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  itsjprincip^ 
being  the  exaggeration  of  some  natural  characteristic.     The  oev 

f generation  of  contributors  to  Fliegende  Blatter  do  not  work  on  thr< 
ines.  Busch  and  Obcrllnder  were  both  offshoots  of  the  romantic 
school ;  they  made  fun  of  inodern  novelties.  Hermann  Schlitt^eo. 
Meggendorlcr,  .H.  V(M;cl-I^uen,  R£ne  Rcinicke,  Adolf  Hengekr 
andFrita  Wahle  are  the  sons  of  a  self-satisfied  time,  triumphing  m 
its  own  chic,  elegance  and  ^race;  hence  they  do  not  parody  «ut 
they  see.  but  simply  depict  it.  The  wit  lies  exclusively  in  the  text : 
the  illustrations  aim  merely  at  a  direct  representation  of  stiret  or 
drawing-room  scenes.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Fliegend*  Blaiirr 
its  value  as  a  pictorial  record  of  the  history  of  German  manners.  Its 
pages  are  a  permanent  authority  on  the  subject  for  those  who  desire 
to  seethe  social  aspects  of  Germany  during  the  last  quarter  of  tbr 
19th  century  onwards.  At  the  same  time  a  falling-off  in  the  brilliaacy 
of  this  periodical  was  perceptible.  Its  fun  Ix^me  domestic  ael 
homely;  it  has  faithfully  adhered  to  the  old  techniouc  <d  wood- 
engraving,  and  made  no  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  mooem  methods 
of  reproduction.  German  caricature,  to  live  and  flourish,  was  oct 
keeping  pace  with  the  development  of  the  art ;  it  had  to  take  into 
its  service  the  gay  effects  01  colour,  and  derive  fresh  iosjnration 
from  the  sweeping  lines  of  the  ornamental  draughtsman.  This  kd 
to  the  appearance  of  three  new  weekly  papers:  fug/end^  Das  Ncrren- 
schiff  and  Simbliciisimus.  Jugend,  started  in  1896  by  Georg  Hirtli 
in  Munich,  collected  from  the  first  a  group  of  gifted  youn^  anbrs. 
more  especially  Th6ny,  Bernhard  Pankoic  and  Julius  Diez,  %ho 
based  tneir  style  on  old  German  wood-engraving;  Fidus.  mk-j 
lavished  the  utmost  beauty  of  line  in  unshaded  pen-and-ink  work; 
Rudolf  Wilke.  whose  grotesques  have  much  in  common  with  Forain's 
clever  drawings:  Angelo  Jank  and  R.  M.  Eichler,  who  work  »itli  s 
delightful  bonhomie.  Among  the  draughtsmen  on  the  NarrenukiJ 
(The  Ship  of  Fools).  Hans  Baluschek  is  worthy  of  mention  as  ha\ing 
made  the  types  of  Berlin  life  all  his  own ;  ana  while  this  paper  ^\-es 
us  for  the  most  part  inoflcnsive  satire  on  society,  SimPiicissimtu. 
first  printed  at  Munich  and  then  at  Zurich,  under  the  editorship  d 
Albert  Langen,  shows  a  marked  Socialist  and  indeed  Anarchist 
tendency,  subjecting  to  ridicule  and  mockery  everything  that  Ku 
hitherto  been  held  as  unassailable  by  such  weapons:  it  reminds  its 
of  the  scathing  satire  of  Honori  Daumier  in  La  Caricature  at  the 
time  of  Louis  Pnilippe.  Thomas  Thcodor  Heine  (1867)  b  unsurpassed 
in  this  style  for  his  power  of  expression  and  variety  of  technique. 
We  must  admire  his  delicate  draughtsmanship,  or  again,  his  drawinz 
of  the  figure  with  the  heavy  tine  of  heraldic  ornament,  and  his  broad 
and  monumental  grasp  01  the  grotesque.  His  laughter  is  often 
insolent,  but  he  is  more  often  the  preacher,  scourge  in  hand,  who 
ruthlessly  unveils  all  the  dark  side  of  life.  Next  to  him  come  f*aul, 
an  incomparable  limner  of  student  life  and  the  manners  and  custorr.i 
of  the  Bavarian  populace:  E.  Th6ny,  a  wonderfully  clever  cati- 
caturist  of  the  airs  and  assumption  of  the  Prussian  Junker  and  the 
Prussian  subaltern;  J.  C.  Eugh  and  F.  von  Re^nieck.  who  make 
fun  of  the  townsman  and  political  spouter  in  biting  and  searchiag 
satire.  The  standard  of  caricature  is  at  the  present  time  a  high  om 
in  Germany:  indeed,  the  modern  adoption  of  the  pen-line,  «hich 
has  arisen  since  the  impressionists  in  oil-painting  repudiated  line, 
had  its  oriein  in  the  influence  of  caricature. 

United  States. — The  proverbial  irreverence  of  the  American  mind 
even  towards  its  most  cherished  personaees  and  ideals  has  made  it 
particularly  responsive  to  the  appeal  o7  caricature.  At  first  an 
importation,  it  developed  but  slowly:  then  it  bunt  into  luxurianl 
growth,  sometimes  exceeding  the  limits  of  wise  and  careful  cultiva> 
tion.  In  the  early  period  or  American  caricature,  almost  the  only 
native  is  F.  O.  C.  Darley  (1822-1888).  an  illustrator  of  some  im- 
portance; the  other  names  include  the  engraver  Paul  Revere  (chiefly 
lamous  for  a  picturesque  exploit  in  the  War  of  Independence):  a 
Scotsman.  William  Charles;  the  Englishmen,  Matt  Morsan  and 
E.  P.  Bcllew;  and  the  Germans.  Thomas  Nast  and  Joseph  Kepplei' 

The  name  of  Thomas  Nast  overshadows  and  sums  up  American 
political  caricature-     Nast,  who  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  1840.  was 
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brought  to  America  at  the  age  of  six;  and  his  training  and  all  his 
ictcrats  were  strongly  American.  At  fourteen  he  was  an  illustrator 
oa  ledtr'i  WteUy,  and  was  sent  at  twenty  to  England  to  illustrate 
the  fanoas  Sayers-Heenan  prize-fight,  lie  then  went  as  recorder 
of  Garibaldi's  campaign  of  i860,  ne  returned  to  America  known 
ooiy  as  an  illustrator.  The  Civil  War  did  not  awaken  his  latent 
|vuut  till  1864..  when  he  published  a  cartoon  of  fierce  irony  against 
the  political  party  which  opposed  Lincoln's  re-election  and  advocated 
peace  measures  with  the  Southern  confederacy.  Thu  cartoon  not 
trly  made  Nast  famous,  but  may  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of 
American  caricature:  for  all  that  had  gone  before  was  too  crude  in 
lec^inique  to  pass  muster  even  as  good  caricature. 

Tbe  reaenificent  corruption  of  Tammany  Hall  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M^iam  M.  Tweea,  the  first  of  the  great  municipal  "  bosses," 
pve  Nast  a  subject  worth  attacking.  Siegfried,  earnest  but  light* 
Kurted.  armed  with  the  mightier  sword  of  the  pen  of  ridicule, 
availed  the  monster  enscon^  in  his  treasure-cave,  and  after  a 
knf  battle  won  a  brilliant  victory.  Nast  did  not  always  rely  on  a 
nere  pkture  to  carry  his  thrust :  often  his  cartoon  consisted  of  only 
I  cunor  figure  or  two  looking  at  a  lar^ie  placard  on  which  a  long  and 
poisnaaily- worded  attack  was  delivered  in  cold  type.  At  other  times 
tbe  most  ingenious  pictorial  subtlety  was  displayed.  This  long  series 
»onds  almost  the  whole  gamut  of  caricature,  from  downright 
hJicale  to  the  most  lofty  denunciation.  A  very  happv  device  was 
tbe  repfesentation  of  Tweed's  face  by  a  money-bag  with  only  dollar 
carks  for  features,  a  device  which,  strangely  enough,  made  a 
ccnoasly  faithful  likeness  of  the  "  boodle  "-lovmg  despot.  When. 
fiully.  Tweed  took  to  flight,  to  escape  imprisonment,  he  was  recog- 
cued  and  caught,  it  is  said,  entirely  through  the  wide  familiarity 
grven  to  his  image  in  Nast's  cartoons. 

Whn  Nast  retired  from  Harper's  Weekly,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Green  Bush  (bom  1842:  died  1909).  With  even  greater 
technical  resources,  he  poured  forth  a  series  of  cartoons  of 
Rnu/kable  evenness  of  skill  and  interest;  he  aoon  left  wceklv  for 
t^Hy  journalism.  He  never  won.  single-handed,  such  a  battle  as 
Nist  s,  but  his  drawings  have  a  jnore  general,  perhaps  a  more  lasting 
iuerest.  When  he  left  Harper's  Weekly  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  A. 
R'^cm,  who  composed  many  ingenious  and  telling  cartoons. 

The  vogue  which,  through  Nast,  Harper's  Weekly  gave  to  cari- 
cature, prepared  the  way  for  the  first  purely  comic  wecklv  paper, 
P*ik,  founded  by  two  Germans,  and  for  long  published  in  a  German 
as  veil  as  an  English  edition — a  journal  whicn  has  cast  its  influence 
S^wally  in  favour  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  not  only  the  founders  but  the  spirit  of  American  caricature 
b^ve  been  rather  German  than  English,  the  American  comic  papers 
nore  cknely  resemblins  f/ieiiefidc  Bl&tter,  for  example,  than  Punch. 
One  of  the  founders  clFmck  was  Joseph  Keppler  (1838-1894),  long 
«"  chief  caricaturist. 

The  Republican  party  soon  found  a  champion  in  Judf/e,  •  weekly 
nttriat  paper  which  resembles  Puck  closely  in  its  crudely  coloured 
pages,  though  somewhat  broader  and  less  ambitious  in  the  spirit  and 
eiccutton  <m  its  black-and-white  illustrations.  These  two  papers 
bve  kept  rather  strictly  to  permanent  staffs,  and  have  furnished 
tbe  opening  for  many  popular  draughtsmen,  such  as  Bernhard 
5^01  (d.  1896),  and  his  brother,  Victor;  J.  A.  Wales  (d.  1886): 
£-  Zunnerman,  whose  extremely  plebeian  and  broadly  treated  types 
(•itea  obscure  the  observation  and  Falstaffian  humour  displayed  in 
tbeoi;  Grant  Hamilton;  Frederick  Opper,  for  many  years  devoted 
to  tbe  trials  of  suburban  existence,  anci  later  concerned  in  combating 
tSc  tniAs;  C.  J.  Taybr.  a  graceful  technician :  H.  Smith ;  Frank  A. 
Nankivell,  whose  pretty  athletic  girls  are  prone  to  attitudinizing; 
J  Mortimer  Flagg;  F.  M.  Howartn;  Mrs  Frances  O'Neill  Latham, 
«hoae  personages  are  singularly  well  modelled  and  alive;  and  Miss 
Baker  Baker,  a  skilful  draughtswoman  of  animals. 

A  stimulus  to  genuine  art  in  caricature  was  given  by  the  establish- 
««tt  (1883)  of  the  weekly  Life,  edited  by  J.  A.  Mitchell,  a  clever 
dr&ughtsanan  as  well  as  an  original  writer.  It  is  to  this  paper  that 
A-'acrica  owes  the  discovery  and  encouragement  of  its  most  remark- 
able artist  humorist.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  whose  technique  has 
<>r%'ek)ped  through  many  interesting  phases  from  exceeding  delicacy 
to  a  sculpturesque  boldness  of  line  without  losing  its  rich  texture, 
and  without  becoming  monotonous.  Mr  Gibson  is  chiefly  beloved 
br  his  public  for  his  almost  idolatrous  realizations  of  the  beautiful 
Ajocricao  woman  of  various  types,  ages  and  environments.  His 
v'jrks  are.  however,  full  of  the  most  subtle  character-observations, 
and  American  men  of  all  walks  ci  life,  and  foreigners  of  every  type, 
l^n  as  much  importance  and  humour  to  his  pages  as  his  "  Gibson 
rr>*"  give  radiance.  His  admitted  devotion  to  Du  Mauricr.  in 
rryvrence  for  the  beautiful  woman  beautifully  attired,  has  led  some 
^^tn  to  set  him  down  as  a  mere  disciple,  while  his  (wwerful  indi- 
^noality  has  led  others  to  accuse  him  of  monotony;  but  a  serious 
^^^Qstioa  ol  hb  work  has  seemed  to  reveal  tnat  he  has  ^one 
^p'oad  the  genius  of  Du  Maurier  in  sophistication,  if  not  in  variety, 
J*  wbjecu  and  treatment.  As  much  as  any  other srtist  Mr  Gibson 
~*«udiously  tried  new  experiments  In  the  new  fields  opened  by 
"'2'^''*<l  processes  of  photo-engraving,  and  has  been  an  important 
■"naeiKe  in  both  English  and  American  line-illustration. 

Among  other  students  of  society,  particular  success  has  been 
•cfcievnTby  C.  S.  Reinhart  (1844-1896),  Charles  Howard  Johnson 
W-  >»95).  H.  W.  M'Vickar,  S.  wTvart  Schaick,  A.  E.  Sterner.  W.  H. 


Hyde,  W.  T.  Smedley  and  A.  B.  Wenxetl.  each  of  them  strongly 
individual  in  manner  and  often  full  of  verve  and  truth. 

Life,  and  other  comic  papers,  including  for  many  years  Truth, 
also  brought  forward  caricaturists  of  distinct  worth  and  a  marked 
tendency  to  specialization.  F.  E.  At  wood  (d.  1900)  was  ingenious 
in  cartoons  lightly  allegorical ;  Oliver  Herford  has  shown  a  Uscina- 
tion  elusive  oianalysis  in  his  drawings  as  in  his  verse :  T.  S.  Sullivant 
has  made  a  quaintly  intellectual  application  of  the  old-world  devices 
of  large  heads,  small  bodies,  and  the  like;  Peter  Newell  has  developed 
individuality  both  in  treatment  and  in  humour;  E.  W.  Kemble  is 
noteworthy  among  the  exploiters  of  negro  life;  and  H.  B.  Eddy, 
Augustus  Dirk,  Robert  L.  Wagner,  A.  Anderson.  F.  Sarka  and  J. 
Swinnerton  have  all  displayed  marked  individuality. 

In  distinction  from  the  earlier  period,  the  modem  school  of 
American  caricature  is  strongly  national,  not  only  in  subject,  but 
in  origin,  training  and  in  mental  attitude,  exception  being  made 
of  a  few  notable  figures,  such  as  Michael  Angelo  Woolf,  born  in 
Enetand,  and  of  a  somewhat  Cruikshankian  technique.  He  came 
to  America  while  young,  and  contributed  a  long  series  of  what  may 
be  called  slum-fantasies,  instinct  alike  with  laughter  and  sorrow, 
at  times  strangely  combining  extravagant  melodrama  with  a  most 

Blausible  and  convincing  impossibility.  His  drawings  must  always 
e  very  close  to  the  affections  of  the  laiige  audience  that  wekomed 
them.  American  also  by  adoption  is  Henry  Mayer,  a  German  by 
birth,  who  has  contributed  to  many  of  the  chidf  comic  papers  of 
France,  England,  Germany  and  America. 

Entirely  native  in  every  way  is  the  art  of  A.  B.  Frost  (b.  1851).  a 
prominent  humorist  who  deals  with  the  life  of  the  common  people. 
His  caricature  (he  b  also  an  illustrator  of  versatility  and  importance) 
is  distinguished  by  its  anatomical  knowledge,  or,  rather,  anatomical 
imagination.  Violent  as  the  action  of  his  figures  frequently  is.  it  is 
always  convincing.  Such  triumphs  as  the  tragedy  of  the  kind- 
hearted  man  and  the  ungrateful  bull-calf;  the  spinster's  cat  that 
ate  rat  poison,  and  many  others,  force  the  most  serious  to  laughter 
by  their  amazing  velocity  of  action  and  their  unctuousness  m  ex- 
pression. Frost  IS  to  American  caricature  what  "  Artemus  Ward  " 
has  been  to  American  humour,  and  his  field  of  publication  has  been 
chiefly  the  monthly  magazine. 

The  influence  of  the  weekly  periodicals  has  been  briefly  traced. 
A  later  development  was  Xnt  entrance  of  the  omnivorous  daily 
newspaper  into  the  field  of  both  the  magazine  and  the  weekly. 
For  many  years  almost  every  newspaper  has  printed  its  daily  car- 
toon, generally  of  a  (wlitical  nature.  Few  of  the  cartoonists  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  the  pace  of  a  daily  inspiration,  but  C.  G.  Bush 
has  been  unusually  successful  in  the  attempt.  Yet  an  occasional 
success  atones  for  many  slips,  and  the  cartoonists  are  known  and 
eagerly  watched.  The  most  influential  has  doubtless  been  Homer 
C.  Davenport,  whose  slender  artistic  resources  have  been  eked  out 
by  a  vigour  and  mercilessness  of 'assault  rare  even  in  American 
annals.  He  has  a  Rabelaisian  complacency  and  skill  in  making  a 
portrait  maenificently  repulsive^  and  his  caricatures  are  a  vivid 
example  of  tne  school  of  cartoonists  who  believe  in  slashing  rather 
than  merely  prodding  or  tickling  the  object  of  attack.  Charles 
Nelan  (i 859-1904)  frequently  scored,  and  in  the  wide  extent  of  the 
United  States  one  finds  keen  wits  busily  assailing  the  manifold  evils 
of  life.  Noteworthy  among  them  arc:  Thos.  E.  Powers,  H.  R. 
Heaton,  Albert  Levering,  Cure  Angell  and  R.  C.  Swayne. 

Scandinavia, — Caricature  flourishes  also  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  few  names  are  known  beyond  their  borders.  Professor 
Hans  Tegner  of  Denmark  is  an  exception ;  his  illustrations  to  Hans 
Andersen  (English  edition,  1900)  have  carried  his  name  wherever 
that  author  is  appreciated,  yet  his  reputation  was  made  in  the 
Danish  Punch,  which  was  founded  after  the  year  1870  but  has  long 
ceased  to  exist.  Alfred  Schmidt  and  Axel  Tniess  have  contributed 
notable  sketches  to  Puk  and  its  successor  Klockhaus,  but  in  point 
of  style  they  scarcely  carry  on  the  tradition  of  their  predecessor, 
Fritz  jQrcensen.  Among  humorous  artists  of  Norway,  Tn.  Kittelsen 
perhaps  holds  the  leading  place,  and  in  Sweden,  Bruno  Liljefors, 
best  known  as  a  brilliant  painter  of  bird  life. 

Bibliography. — Rules /or  Drawing  Caricature,  'foith  an  Essay  on 
Comic  Pointing,  by  Francii  Grose  (8vo,  London,  1788);  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Caricaturing,  by  J.  PcUer  Malcolm  (4to,  London. 
1813) ;  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art,  by 
Thomas  Wright  (8vo,  London,  1865);  MusU  de  la  caricature,  by 
Jaime;  (a)  Hisloire  de  la  caricature  antique;  (b)  Hxstoire  de  la 
caricature  au  moyen  Age  et  sous  la  renaissance;  (c)  Histoire  de  la 
caricature  sous  la  riforme  et  la  tigue;  (d)  Htstoire  de  la  caricature 
sous  la  ripublique,  V empire,  el  la  restauraUon;  (e)  Histoire  de  la 
caricatwe  modeme  (5  vols.),  by  Champfleury  (t.e.  Jules  Fleury), 
(8vo,  Paris) ;  Le  MusU  secret  dr  la  caricature,  by  Champfleury  (t.e. 
Jules  Fleury),  (8vo,  Paris):  L'Art  du  rire  et  de  la  caricature,  by 
Ars^ne  Alexandre  (8vo,  Paris);  Caricature  and  other  Comtc  Art,  by 
James  Parton  (sm.  4to,  New  York,  1878) ;  Le  Miroir  de  la  vie:  ^  la 
Caricature,  by  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  (8vo,  Paris.  I9K>2),  (tracing 
the  aesthetic  development  of  the  art  and  spirit  of  caricature) ;  La 
Caricature  d  trovers  les  siicles,  by  Georges  Veyrat  (^to,  Paris);  La 
Caricature  et  les  caricaturistes,  by  Emile  Ba^ud  (with  a  preface  by 
Ch.  L^ndre),  (fo.,  Paris) ;  Le  Kire  et  la  caricature,  by  Paul  Gaultier 
(with  a  preface  by  Sully  Prudhomme),  (8vo,  Paris,  1906),  (a  work 
of  originality,  dwelling  not  only  on  the  aesthetic  but  on  the  essentially 
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ibmistic  ride  at  tttidc  a 


I:  S'V'"*  tarilUnrufi  n>:,I 


Kodicn  Riduidun),  (410.  London.  1.     ... 
hjrvcy):  la  CoricdJim  #>■  iln^^Ufn.  by  Augjiiin 

(dsUng  wiih  orinilure  art  of  England  during 

Salin,  bv  Ccoie^  dii  Mjiuriii  (iimo,  l.umluR.  1 
.1  In  fa™w«  f.  fVaM..  by  J.  G™nd-r,>.."r..r  (; 


k. 


ind  Dayot  IF    ' 


;;.S&! 


ipiuL  P(q),  (19OJ)  19.4S8,  indudiog  ilut  ol  Cipoocan 
(]io6),  anncnd  lo  Cuigan  in  Ibt  ume  year.  Caiigara  ii  open 
to  coast  trade,  eipocti  larse  quantilits  ol  bemp,  niia  much 
rice,  and  manulactuiB  cotton  and  tibao  fabrici.  Il  alw  hai 
important  lishena, 

CARIOHAHO,  a  town  of  PiedmODt,  Italy,  in  the  province  ol 
Turin.  1 1  m.  S.  by  steam  tramway  Iron  the  town  of  Turin.    Pop. 

(S.  Giovanni  Batdsta)  erected  m  I7jfr-i766  by  the  irchilecl 
Benedetto  Alfieri  di  Soilegno  (1700-176;},  uncle  of  the  poet 
AtGeri.  S.  Maria  delle  Crazie  conlaini  Ibe  tomb  of  Bianca 
Palaeologus,  wile  ol  Duke  Cbarlo  L  of  Savoy,  at  whose  court 
'     u  brought  up.   The  town  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 


«ted  by  Charles  Erne 


Carignanow'a 
a  principality  as         ..       . 
(1S9&-1656},  whose  descendant,  Charle; 
nano,  became  king  of  Sardinia 


el  I.  ol  Savoy 


.  with  the  death  of  Charics  Felix  in  1831, 
The  house  ol  Carignano  developed  two  junior  branches,  those  of 
Soissoni  and  Viilalianca.  The  Eisi  of  these,  which  became 
■d  by  Eugene  Maurice,  second  aoo  of 


3,  by  hi 


[cMari 


le  Cond*, 


is  mother's  countship  at  hit  appanage.  In.iMi  the 
town  of  Yvois  in  Ibe  Aideones  wa»  raised  by  Louis  XIV.  into  a 
duchy  in  his  (ivoui,  its  name  being  changed  at  the  same  time  to 
Carignan.  The  famous  Prince  Eugene  was  the  second  son  of 
the  hrst  duke  of  Carigmin,  The  branch  of  VilUlianca  started  with 
Eugene  Marie  Louis  (d,  pSj),  gccood  son  of  Louis  Victor  ol 
Carignano,  whose  grandson  Eugene  (igifr-iSSS),  afterwards  an 


Carignano,  by  King  Cha 

cs  Albert  in  iSm.    He  had 

onti 

racled 

and  in  1888,  on  the  occas 

ol  his 

alvet  wedding,  Ibe  title  0 

f  countess  olViUafiancawu 

bes 

upon  hit  wile,  hii  eldest 

son,  Fihbetlo,  being  at  the 

time 

created  COBnt  of  Villain 

torio 

count  of  Soittons. 

CARIILOM.  an  amngemenl  for  playing  tunes  upon  a 

IS.    The  wotd  is  said  to  be 

Fr 

form 

ol  Late  Lat.  or  Ilal.  fiHufriflw,  >  simple  dance  measu 

niout 

(LaLjM«iBr);anditu»cd 

lot  the  tune  played,  some 

Omes  (and  more  commonly  i. 

En 

gland 

lot  the  set  of  bells  used 
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striking  a  row  of  small  bells  by  band  with  •  hammer, 
ana  uiustratioos  in  MSS.  ol  the  nth  and  ijth  centuries  show 
this  process  on  thicc,  lour  01  even  eight  betls.  The  introduction 
of  mechanism  in  the  lorm  either  ol  a  barrel  (see  BautElXlacui] 
set  with  pegs  or  studs  and  revolving  in  connexion  with  the 
machinery  of  s  clock,  or  of  a  keyboard  struck  by  hand  [cnriUan 
d  dmitr),  made  it  possible  Urgely  to  incitase  the  number  of 
bcUa  and  the  range  o[  harmonies.  In  Belgium,  the  home  of  Ibe 
(ariSan  the  


inual  skill  has  n< 


a  much  employed,  tboogh  keyboards 
have  been  inlroituced,  >.(.  at  ibt 
Eaton  Hall,  and  elsewhen:  cariOoa 
<1  to  hymn  tuna  a(  regular  intenrali 


"  Bow  Bells"  in 


(generally  three  hours),  or  ch 

The  "  Cambridge  "  and  "  Weslminsler  "  chimes  ai 
iat;  and  mote  recenily  chimes  hive  been  compost 
by  Sir  John  Stniner  for  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ("  Teon; 
in"  Chimes),  and  by  Sic  Charles  Stanford  '  "  "  -  ■■  - 
ondon. 

CARIHI,  a  lawn  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
t  rail  W.N.W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  (igoi)  IJ.9J1. 
'e  some  ruins  ol  the  ancient  Hyccara,  the  only  Si 
(probably  a  fishing  village]  on  the  coast.  It  was  stonneo  am 
'S.c,  and  the  inhabitants,  among 
them  the  famous  courtesan  Uis.  sold  as  slave*.  At  La  Crast 
Christian  catacombs  have  been  lound  iHel.  dtfli  Siai,  is*,,  jfti), 
CAilIIITHIA(Cer..KiIriiln),aduchy  and  crownlandof  Austria, 
bounded  E.  by  Siyria.  N,  by  Siyria  and  Sabburg,  W.  by  Tuol, 
id  S,  by  Italy,  Cfin  and  Gradisca  and  Caraiola.  Il  has  ii 
ea  ol  4005  sq.  m.  Carinlhia  it  (or  the  moat  part  a  mountainous 
gion.  divided  by  the  Drive,  which  traverses  il  Irom  wesl  tonu 
to  two  parts.  To  the  north  ol  the  valley  ol  the  Drave  the  duchy 
occupied  by  the  Hohe  Tauem  and  the  primitive  Alps  ol  Caiin- 
Ihia  and  Styria,  which  belong  lo  the  central  lone  ol  the  Ea^len 
Tbe  Hohe  Tauem  contains  the  massifs  of  the  GcBS 
er  (iMSS  ft),  the  Hochnarr  (10.670  It.)  and  the  Ant<igd 
I  It.),  and  is  traverMd  by  the  saddles  ol  the  HKblbu 
c  Malnluer  Tauem,  which  separates  these  groups  Iron 
ither.  To  the  east  ol  the  Kobe  Tauem  stretches  the  group 
>rimitive  Alps  ol  Carinthii  and  Styria,  namely  the  F^iet 
Alps  with  the  glacier-covered  peat  of  Lhe  Halner  Eck  ( lo.oj  1  fl-l; 
the  Stang  Alps  with  the  highest  peak  the  Eisenhut  (S007  itli 
the  Saualpe  with  the  highest  peak  the  Grosse  Sauaipe  (6S>s  M; 
and  finally  the  Koralpen  chain  or  the  Stainier  Alps  (70JJ  It.) 
separated  from  the  preceding  group  by  the  Lavani  valley.  Tbe 
country  south  o[  the  Drive  is  occupied  by  several  groups  ol  the 
southern  limestone  aone,  namely  the  Camic  Alps,  (be  Juhia 
Alps,  the  Karawankas  and  tbe  Steinei  Alps.  The  Camic  Alps 
are  divided  by  the  Gail  valley  into  the  Sou  thCaraic  group  ind  Ibe 
northern  Gailtbal  Alps.  They  art  traversed  by  the  Pontcbha 
or  Fonlalel  Pass,  through  which  passes  one  ol  the  prioripil 
Alpine  roads  Irom  lUly  to  Austria.  Tbe  road  is  covered  fay  the 
fortress  ol  Malborgelh,  where  Captain  Henscl  with  a  handiul 
'     '      h  defending  the  place  against  an 


verwbelming  Frer 


i  1804.    A  timii 


is  gradually  gi 


in  high  ei 


In  Englaod 


day,  tbe  i8lh  of  May  1800,  Ctplsia 
Hermann  von  Hcrmanntdorf  and  his  small  garrison,  who  were 
deleoding  the  Predil  fort.  This  fort  coven  the  road  which 
traverses  the  Predil  Pass  in  the  Julian  Alpt  and  is  the  piindpll 
r»d  leading  from  Carinthia  to  tbe  Coaitland.  Commemorative 
monuments  have  been  erected  in  both  placet.  Tbe  GaDihil 
Alps  end  with  tbe  Dobrattch  or  Villacber  Alp  (710;  ft.],  situated 
to  the  south-west  of  Villachff.v.),  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  whole  easlem  Alps.  South  ol  Hermagor.  the 
principal  place  ol  the  Gail  valley,  is  the  chain  ol  mountains  which 
is  famous  as  being  lhe  only  place  where  the  beautiful  WtlfBiia 
CtrirMiaca  a  found.  The  highest  peaks  in  lhe  Karawinlis 
ate  the  Crosic  Mittagskogel  (jojj  II.),  the  Oeh  Obir  (;oij  ft) 
and  the  Petien  (6gj4  II.).  The  Ursula  Berg  (ss6j  ft.)  ends  the 
groupaltbeKarawankas,whichatcconiiauedbyiheSieincrAlpa 
The  principal  river  is  the  Drave,  which  flow*  from  wiM  to  sti 
through  the  length  of  the  duchy,  and  receives  ia  iu  course  the 

the  Adriatic  by  its  junction  with  the  Tagliamento.  Its  princijal 
tributaries  are  Ibe  Giil  on  the  right,  and  the  M6II.  Ibe  Lisa, 
the  Gurk  with  the  Glan,  and  the  LavanI  on  Ibe  lell.  CarinlhU 
possesses  a  great  number  ol  Alpine  lakes,  which,  unlike  the  otbo 
Alpine  lakes,  lie  in  the  longitudinal  valteyt.  The  prindpJ 
Lakes  are^  the  MillstUler-see  (SJ  sq.  tn.  in  eileDl,  geS  ft!  dHR 
at  an  altitude  ol  190)  ft.),  tbe  Warlhet-sec  (17  sq.  n.  ia  eiient, 
ii>I(..d«p,tlaDaIlitudeoli438fi.),theOasiach-<cc(iaiiq.B. 
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tn  extent,  150  ft.  deep,  at  an  altitude  of  1 599  ft.) ,  and  the  elongated 
Weisseo-see  (4)  m.  long,  309  ft.  deep,  at  an  altitude  of  3037  ft.). 

The  dimate  is  severe  in  the  north  and  north-west  parts,  but  the 
south  and  south-east  districts  are  milder,  while  the  most  favoured 
put  is  the  Lavant  valley.  0£  the  total  area  only  13*  71%  is  arable 
hod,  ii>so%  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  gardens,  $*i8%  by 
ptstuics,  while  44-24%  is  covered  by  forests,  almost  exclusively 
pine-forests.  Cattle-rearing  is  well  developed,  and  the  horses 
bred  in  Carinthia  enjoy  a  good  reputation.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Carinthia  is  great ,  and  consists  in  lead,  iron,  cine  and  coal.  Iron 
ore  s  extracted  in  the  region  of  the  Saualpe,  and  is  worked  in  the 
kwadries  of  St  Leonhard,  St  Gertraud,  PriLvali,  Hirt.  Treibach 
aad  Ebeistein.  About  two-thirds  of  the  toul  production  of 
lead  in  Austria  is  extracted  in  Carinlhia,  the  principal  places 
being  Bleiberg  and  Raibl.  The  metallurgic  industries  are  well 
developed,  and  consist  in  the  production  of  iron,  steel,  machinery, 
BBzH-arms,  lead  articles,  wire-cables  and  rails.  The  principal 
manufacturing  places  are  Pr&vali,  Briickl,  Klagenfurt,  Lippitx- 
bach.  Wolfsbetg,  St  Veit  and  Buchscheiden  near  Feldkirchen. 
Tlie  manufacture  of  small-arms  is  concentrated  at  Ferlach. 
Oiber  trades  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leather,  cement 
and  the  exploitation  of  forests. 

The  population  of  Carinthia  in  1900  was  367,344,  which 
corresponds  to  91  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  According  to  nation- 
>^i^>  71-54%  were  Germans,  and  38-39%  Slovenes,  mostly 
tetiled  io  the  districts  adjoining  the  Slovene  province  of  Camiola. 
Over  94%  of  the  population  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  local 
diet,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Gurk  is  a  member  ex  officio^  is  com- 
posed of  37  members,  and  Carinthia  sends  10  deputies  to  the 
Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  province 
s  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  an  autonomous  municipality, 
Klagenfurt  (pop.  ^4,3 14),  the  capiuk  Other  principal  places 
are:  Villach  (9690),  Wolfsberg  (485a),  St  Veit  (4667).  an  old 
lova.  the  former  capital  of  Carinthia  up  to  1518,  Prftvali  (4047), 
Travis  (3640),  a  favourite  summer-resort  and  tourist  place, 
Bleibog  (3435),  Vdlkermarkt  (2606)  and  Spittal  (2564). 

Carinthia  is  so  called  from  the  Cami,  a  Celtic  people,  and  in 
ibe  time  of  Augustus  it  formed  part  of  Noricum.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caxentania.  which  was  founded  by  Samo,  a  Frankish  adventurer, 
but  soon  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death.  Under  Charlemagne 
i(  constituted  a  margravate,  which  in  843  passed  into  the  hands 
ol  Louis  the  German,  whose  grandson  Amulf  was  the  first  to 
bear  the  titleofdukeofCarin  thia.  The  duchy  was  held  by  various 
families  during  the  ixth,  X2th  and  13th  centuries,  and  at  length 
lA  1335  was  bestowed  by  Louis  the  Bavarian  on  the  dukes  of 
Aostria.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  Western  Carinthia  and 
Uwer  or  Eastern;  of  these  the  former  fell  to  France  in  1809, 
but  was  reconquened  in  18x3.  It  was  created  a  separate  crown- 
taiid  tn  1849. 

See  Aciachker.  CeschichU  Kdmkns  (Klagenfurt.  1885). 

CARHUS.  IIAR<iUS  AURBUin,  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
2SJ-384,  ^"^as  the  elder  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  on  whose 
accession  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  empire.  He  fought  with  success  against  the  Orman  tribes, 
but  soon  kf  t  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Rhine  to  his  legates  and 
leturaed  to  Rome,  where  be  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of 
debaocbery  and  excess.  He  also  celebrated  the  tudi  Romani 
on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magnificeoce.  After  the  death  of 
(^na,  the  army  in  the  East  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Europe, 
ted  Numerianus,  the  younger  son  of  Cams,  was  forced  to  comply. 
During  a  halt  at  Chalcedon,  Numerianus  was  murdered,  and 
Diocletian,  commander  of  the  body-guards,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Carinus  at  once  left  Rome  and  set  out 
(cr  the  East  to  meet  Diocletian.  On  his  way  through  Pannonia 
^  put  down  the  usurper  M.  Aurelius  Julianus,  and  encountered 
the  army  of  Diocletian  in  Moesia.  Carinus  was  successful  in 
several  eogafemenu,  and  at  the  battle  on  the  Margus  (Morava) , 
according  to  one  account,  the  valour  of  his  troops  had  gained 
the  day,  whan  be  was  assassinated  by  a  tribune  whose  wife  be 
had  seduced.  In  another  account,  the  battle  is  represented  as 
baviog  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Diocletian.  Carinus 
V   6* 


has  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  wont  of  the 
emperors. 

Voptacus,  'Carinus  (mainly  the  recital  of  his  crimes);  Aurelius 
Victor,  D«  Qusaribuf,  38,  Epit.  38:  Eutropius  ix.  i8-ao;  Zonaras 
xli.  30;  Oroaius  vii.  25;  Pauly-Wufowa.  RtaUneycloptdie,  ii.  24  ff. 
(Heme). 

CARIPB^  a  small  town  of  Venezuela  in  the  state  of  Berm^dez, 
about  S3  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cumani.  It  is  the  chief  station  of  the 
Capuchin  missions  to  the  Chayma  Indians,  founded  toward  the 
dose  of  the  X7th  century,  and  stands  2635  ft.  above  aea-kvel, 
in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Siena  Bergantfn,  long  celebrated  for  its 
cool,  invigorating  dinutte.  The  locality  is  also  cdebrated  for 
the  extensive  system  of  caves  in  the  limestone  rocks  found  in  its 
vicinity,  which  were  described  by  Humboldt  in  his  Personal 
Narrative.  The  prindpal  cave,  known  as  the  Cueva  dd  Gu&charo, 
extends  inwud  a  distance  of  2800  ft.  with  a  height  of  70-80  ft. 
These  caves  are  frequented  by  a  species  of  night-hawk,  called 
gtlacharo,  which  nests  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  The  young  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  for  their  oU.  Caripe  itsdf  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  580,  but  the  valley  and  ndghbouring  stations  have 
about  ten  times  that  number.  Caripe  should  not  be  confounded 
with  Rio  Caribe,  a  town  and  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast  a  short 
distance  eastof  Car6pano,which  has  a  population  of  aboutdooo. 

CARISBROOKB.  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  i  ol 
S.  of  Newport  Pop.  (1901)  3993.  The  valley  of  the  Lugley 
brook  separates  the  village  from  the  steep  conical  hill  crowned 
by  the  castle,  the  existence  of  which  has.  givon  Carisbrooke 
its  chief  fame.  There  are  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  in  the  valley, 
but  no  reliable  mention  of  Carisbrooke  occurs  in  Saxon  times, 
though  it  has  commonly  been  identified  with  the  Saxon  Wikl- 
garaburk  captured  by  Cerdic  in  530.  Carisbrooke  is  not  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  butBowcombe,  its  principal 
manor,  was  a  dependency  of  the  royal  manor  of  Amesbury,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  king  by  William  Fitz  Osbem  in  exchange 
for  three  Wiltshire  manors.  The  castle  is  mentioned  in  the 
Survey  under  Alvington,  and  was  probably  raised  by  William 
Fitz  Cbbem,  who  was  made  first  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^t  From 
this  date  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  always  associated 
with  ownership  of  the  castle,  which  thus  became  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  island.  Henry  I.  bestowed  it  on  Richard  de 
Redvers,  in  whose  family  it  continued  until  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
sold  it  to  Edward  I.,  after  which  the  government  was  entrusted 
to  wardens  as  representatives  of  the  crown.  The  keep  was 
added  to  the  castle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  expected,  it  was 
surrounded  by  an  elaborate  pentagonal  fortification.  The  castle 
was  garrisoned  by  Baldwin  de  Redvers  for  the  empress  Maud 
in  1 136,  but  was  captured  by  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French;  Charles  I.  was  im- 
prisoned here  for  fourteen  months  before  his  execution.  After- 
wards his  two  youngest  children  were  confined  in  the  castle,! 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  there.  In  1904  the  chapel  of  St 
Nicholas  in  the  castle  was  reopened  and  reconsecrated,  having 
been  rebuilt  as  a  national  memorial  of  Charles  I.  The  remains 
of  the  castle  are  extensive  and  imposing,  and  the  keeper's 'house 
and  other  parts  are  inhabited,  but  the  king's  apartments  are  in 
ruins.  Within  the  walls  is  a  well  200  ft.  deep;  and  another  in 
the  centre  of  the  keep  is  reputed  to  have  been  still  deeper.  The 
church  of  St  Mary,  C^arisbrooke,  has  a  beautiful  Perpendicular 
tower,  and  contains  transitional  Norman  portions.  Only  the 
site  can  be  traced  of  the  Cistercian  priory  to  which  it  belonged. 
This  was  founded  shortly  after  the  Conquest  aiad  originated 
from  the  endowment  which  the  monks  of  Lyre  near  Evreux  held 
in  Bowcombe,  induding  the  church,  mill,  houses,  land  and  tithes 
of  the  manor.  Richard  II.  bestowed  it  on  the  abbey  of  Mount- 
grace  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  restored  by  Henry  IV.,  but  was 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,'  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  newly-founded  charter-house  at  Sheen. 
Carisbrooke  formerly  had  a  considerable  market,  several  mills, 
and  valuable  fisheries,  but  it  never  acquired  munidpal  or  repre- 
sentative rights,  and  was  important  only  as  the  site  of  the  castle. 

See  Victoria  County  History^Hampshire',  William  WesuU.  Hti- 
tory  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  (1850).  ^  ^ 
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CARISSIHI,  6IAC0M0  (c.  1604-1674),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  of  the  Italian,  or,  more  acciirately,  the  Roman 
school  of  music,  was  born  about  1604  in  Marino  (near  Rome). 
Of  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
became  chapel-master  at  Assisi,  and  in  1628  he  obtained  the  same 
position  at  the  church  of  St  ApoUinaris  belonging  to  the  Collegium 
Germanicum  in  Rome,  which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  X2th 
of  January  1674,  at  Rome.  He  seems  never  to  have  left  Italy. 
The  two  great  achievements  generally  ascribed  to  him  are  the 
further  development  of  the  recitative,  lately  introduced  by 
Monteverde,  and  of  infinite  importance  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
music;  and  the  invention  of  the  chamber-cantata,  by  which 
Carissimi  superseded  the  madrigab  formerly  in  use.  Hb  position 
in  the  history  of  church  music  and  vocal  chamber  music  is 
somewhat  ain^r  to  that  of  Cavalli  in  the  history  of  opera.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  who  was  really  the  inventor  of  the  chamber- 
cantata^  but  Carissimi  and  Luigi  Rossi  were  the  composers  who 
first  made  this  form  the  vehicle  for  the  most  intellectual  style  of 
chamber-music,  a  function  which  it  continued  to  perform  until 
the  death  of  Alessandro  Scatlatti,  Astorga  and  Marcello.  Of  his 
oratorios  Jephthah  has  been  published  by  Novello  &  Co.,  and  is 
well  known;  this  work  and  others  are  important  as  definitely 
establishing  the  form  of  oratorio  unaccompanied  by  dramatic 
action,  which  has  maintained  its  hold  to  the  present  day.  He 
also,  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  given  greater  variety  and 
interest  to  the  instrumental  accompaniments  of  vocal  composi- 
tions. Dr  Bumey  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  published  specimens  of 
his  compositions  in  their  works  on  the  history  of  music;  and  Dr 
Aldrich  collected  an  almost  complete  set  of  his  compositions,  at 
present  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  British 
Museum  also  possesses  numerous  valuable  works  by  this  great 
Italian  master.  Most  of  his  oratorios  are  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris. 

CARLETON,  WILLIAM  (1794-1869).  Irish  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Prillisk,  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  on  the  4th  of  March  1794. 
His  father  was  a  tenant  farmer,  who  supported  a  family  of 
fourteen  childreh  on  as  many  acres,  and  young  Carleton  passed 
his  early  life  among  scenes  precisely  similar  to  those  he  after- 
wards delineated  with  so  much  power  and  truthfulness.  His 
father  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  bad  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Irish  folklore;  the  mother  was  noted 
throughout  the  district  for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice.  The 
beautiful  character  of  Honor,  the  miser's  wife,  in  Fardorougha, 
is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  her. 

The  education  received  by  Carleton  was  of  a  very  humble 
description.  As  hts  father  removed  from  one  small  farm  to 
another,  he  attended  at  various  places  the  hedge-schools,  which 
used  to  be  a  notable  feature  of  Irish  life.  The  admirable  little 
picture  of  one  of  these  schools  is  given  in  the  sketch  called 
V  The  Hedge  School  "  included  in  Traits  and  Stories  oj  Irish 
Peasantry.  Most  of  his  learning  was  gained  from  a  curate 
named  Kccnan,  who  taught  a  classical  school  at  Donagh  (Co. 
Monaghan),  which  Carleton  attended  from  1814  to  1816.  Before 
this  Carleton  had  resolved  to  prosecute  his  education  as  a  poor 
scholar  at  Munster,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  church;  but 
in  obedience  to  a  warning  dream,  the  story  of  which  is  told 
in  the  Poor  Scholar,  he  returned  home,  where  he  received  the 
unbounded  veneration  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  for  his 
supposed  wonderful  learning.  An  amusing  account  of  this 
phase  of  his  existence  is  given  in  the  little  sketch,  "  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy."  About  the  age  of  nineteen  he  undertook  one 
of  the  religious  pilgrimages  then  common  in  Ireland.  His 
experiences  as  a  pilgrim,  narrated  in  "  The  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim," 
made  him  resign  for  ever  the  thought  of  entering  the  church, 
and  he  eventually  became  a  Protestant.  His  vacillating  ideas 
as  to  a  mode  of  life  were  determined  in  a  definite  direction  by 
tho  reading  of  GU  Bias.  He  resolved  to  cast  himself  boldly  upon 
the  world,  and  try  what  fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  He  went 
to  Kiltanny,  Co.  Louth,  and  for  six  months  acted  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  farmer  named  Piers  Murphy,  and  after  some  other 
experiments  he  set  out  for  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
with  3S  gd.  in  his  pocket.    He  first  sought  occupation  as  a  bird- 


stuffer,  but  a  proposal  to  use  potatoes  and  meal  as  stuffing  failed 
to  recommend  him.    He  then  determined  to  become  a  soldier, 
but  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  which  he  desired  to  cnlt»t 
persuaded  him — Carleton  had  applied  in  Latin — to  give  up  the 
idea.     He  obtained  some  teaching  and  a  clerkship  in  a  Sunday 
School  office,  began  to  contribute  to  the  journals,  and  his  psper 
"  The  Pilgrimage  to  Lough  Derg,"  which  was  published  in  ifac 
Christian  Examiner^  excited  great  attention.      In  1830  appeared 
the  first  series  of  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  {3  voi<;.), 
which  at  once  placed  the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  Irish  novcli'^s. 
A  second  series  (3  vols.), containing,  among  other  stories, *'Tubber 
Derg,  or  the  Red  Well,"  appeared  in  1833,  and  TcUs  oj  Irelstid 
in  1834.    From  that  time  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death 
Carleton's  literary  activity  was  incessant.    "  Fardorougha  tht 
Miser,  or  the  Convicts  of  Lisnarrtona  "  appeared  in  1837-1833 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.    Among  his  other  faxnoss 
novels  are:  Valentine  McClutch^t  the  Irish  Agent,  or  Chroni^Us 
of  the  Castle  Cumber  PropeHy  (3  vols.,  1845);  The  Black  Propkd, 
a  Tale  of  the  Faminei  in  the  Dublin  UniversUy  Magazine  (1S46), 
printed  separately  in  the  next  year;  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadam 
(1847);  WiUy  Reilly  and  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn  (in  The  Inde- 
pendent, London,   1850);  and   The  Tithe  Proctor  (1849),  the 
violence  of  which  did  his  reputation  harm  among  his  own 
countrymen.    Some  of  his  later  stories.  The  Squanders  of  Castle 
Squander  (1852)  for  instance,  are  defaced  by  the  mass  of  pditkal 
matter  with  which  they  are  overloaded.    In  spite  of  his  very 
considerable  literary  production  Carleton  remained  poor,  but 
his  necessities  were  relieved  in  1848  by  a  pension  of  £200  a  year 
granted  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  response  to  a  memorial  on 
Carleton's  behalf  signed  by  numbers  of  distinguished  persons 
in  Ireland.    He  died  at  Sandford,  Co.  Dublin,  on  the  30th  of 
January  1869. 

Carleton's  best  work  is  contained  in  the  Trails  end  Stories 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  He  wrote  from  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  scenes  he  described;  and  he  drew  with  a  sure  hand  a 
scriesof  pictures  of  peasant  life,  unsurpassed  for  their  apprecialiun 
of  the  passionate  tenderness  of  Irish  home  life,  of  the  buoyact 
humour  and  the  domestic  virtues  which  would,  under  better 
circumstances,  bring  prosperity  and  happiness.  He  ah'enated 
the  sympathies  of  many  Irishmen,  however,  by  his  unsparing 
criticism  and  occasional  exaggeration  of  the  darker  side  of 
Irish  character.  He  was  in  his  own  words  the  "  historian  of  their 
habits  and  manners,  their  feelings,  their  prejudices,  their  super- 
stitions and  their  crimes."     (Preface  to  Tales  of  Ireland.) 

During  the  last  months  of  his  life  Carleton  began  an  autobicigraphv 
which  he  brought  down  to  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career.  This 
forms  the  first  part  of  The  Life  of  Wiuiam  CarUtcn  ...  (a  voU.. 
i8q6),  by  D.  J.  0'Don<^huc.  which  contains  full  information  aboct 
his  life,  and  a  list  of  his  scattered  writings.  A  selection  frora  fcts 
stories  (1889),  in  the  "  Camelot  Series."  has  an  introduction  by 
Mr  W.  B.  Yeats.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  Will  Carleton 
(b.  1845).  the  American  author  of  Farm  Ballads  (1873). 

CARLETON  PLACE,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Lanark 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  and  BrockviUe  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  It  has  abundant  water-po»tr 
privileges,  and  extensive  railway-repair  shofs  and  woolko 
mills.     Pop.  (1901)  4059- 

CARULE,  RICHARD  (1790-1843),  English  freethinker,  «i5 
bom  on  the  8th  of  December  1790,  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  Educated  in  the  village  school,  he  mas 
apprenticed  to  a  tinman  against  whose  harsh  treatment  he  fre- 
quently rebelled.  Having  finished  his  apprenticeship,  he  obtained 
occupation  in  London  as  a  journeyman  tinman.  Influenced  by 
reading  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  he  became  an  tmcompronisicg 
radical,  and  in  1817  started  pushing  the  sale  of  the  Black  Da>ctj, 
a  new  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Jonathan  Wooler,  all  over  Lond<», 
and  in  his  zeal  to  secure  the  dissemination  of  its  doctrines  fre- 
quently walked  30  m.  a  day.  In  the  same  year  he  also  printed 
and  sold  25,000  copies  of  Sou  they '$  Wat  Tyler,  reprinted  the 
suppressed  Parodies  of  Hone,  and  wrote  himself,  in  imitaticvi  of 
them,  the  Political  Litany.  This  work  cost  him  eighteen  weeks 
imprisonment.    In  1818  he  published  Paine's  works,  for  which 
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aed  for  other  publications  of  a  like  character  he  was  fined  £i  500, 
and  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol. 
Here  he  published  the  first  twelve  volumes  of  his  periodical 
the  Rtpublkan.  The  publication  was  continued  by  his  wife,  who 
V2S  accordingly  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  x8ai. 
A  public  subscription,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was 
Bov  raised  to  prosecute  Carlile's  assistants.  At  the  same  time 
Ciriile's  furniture  and  stock-in-trade  in  London  were  seized, 
ibrce  years  were  added  to  his  imprisonment  in  lieu  of  payment 
of  his  fine,  his  sister  was  fined  £500  and  imprisoned  for  a  year 
ivr  publishing  an  address  by  him,  and  nine  of  his  shopmen 
rrccivxd  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  six  months  to 
three  years.  In  1825  the  government  decided  to  discontinue  the 
prosecutions.  After  his  release  in  that  year  Carlile  edited -the 
C:'Tion^  a  weekly  paper,  and  conducted  free  discussions  in  the 
London  Rotunda.  For  refusing  to  give  sureties  for  goo^  behaviour 
viter  a  prosecution  arising  out  of  a  refusal  to  pay  church  rates, 
ht  was  again  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  a  similar  resistance 
co&t  him  ten  weeks'  more  imprisonment  in  1834-1835.  He  died 
en  the  loih  of  February  1843,  after  having  spent  in  all  nine  years 
and  four  months  in  prison. 

CARUNGFORD,  CHICHESTER  SAMUEL  FORTESCUB, 
BiKo^i  (1823-1898),  British  statesman,  son  of  Chichester  Fortes- 
cje  (d.  1826), M.P.  for  Louth  in  the  Irish  parliament,  was  bom 
in  January  1823.  He  came  of  an  old  family  settled  in  Ireland 
iiace  the  days  of  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  ( 1 58 1-1666) ,  whose  uncle, 
Lord  Chichester,  was  lord  deputy.  The  history  of  the  family  wis 
written  by  his  elder  brother  Thomas  (1815-1887),  who  in  1852 
VAs  created  Baron  Clermont.  The  future  Lord  Carlingf||^ 
thca  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue,  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
«hcre  he  took  a  first  in  classics  (1844)  and  won  the  chancellor's 
English  essay  (1846);  and  in  1847  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
for  Louth  as  a  LiberaL  He  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury 
in  1S54,  and  subsequently  held  minor  offices  in  the  Liberal 
ad.-nioistrations  till  in  1865  he  was  made  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  under  Lord  Russell,  a  post  which  he  again  occupied 
cnd«r  Gladstone  in  1868-1870;  he  then  became  president  of  the 
BMrdofTrade(i87i-i874),  and  later  lord  privy  seal  (1881-1885) 
and  president  of  the  council  (1883-1885).  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1874.  He  parted  from  Gladstone  on  the  question  of 
Irsh  Home  Rule,  but  in  earlier  years  he  was  hb  active  supporter 
on  Irish  questions.  His  influence  in  society  was  due  largely 
to  his  wife,  Frances  (1821-1879),  previously  the  wife  of  the  7lh 
Earl  Waldegrave,  whom  he  married  in  1863.  In  1887  his  brother. 
Lord  Clermont,  died,  and  Carlingford  inherited  his  peerage; 
bal  oa  his  owa  death  without  issue  on  the  30th  of  January  1898 
huth  titles  became  extinct. 

CARUNGFORD,  a  small  market  town  and  port  of  Co.  Louth, 
Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary  division.  Pop.  (1901)  606. 
It  b  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Carlingford 
Lcugh,  at  the  foot  of  Carlingford  Mountain  (1935  ft.),  facing  the 
^  heights  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  across  the  lough  in  Co. 
lAnrn.  It  lu»  a  station  on  the  railway  connecting  Grecnore 
and  Nevry,  owned  by  the  London  8c  North-Westem  railway  of 
Eiigiand.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  at  tested 
by  numerous  remains.  King  John's  Castle  ( 1 2 10)  commands  the 
l-ngh  from  an  isolated  rock.  There  are  other  remains  of  the 
casirllited  houses  erected  during  the  Elizabethan  and  previous 
^ars.  A  Dominican  monastery  was  founded  in  1305,  and  com- 
hinn  ecclesiastical  and  military  remains.  The  town  received 
Kvcnj  charters  between  the  reign/ of  Edward  II.  and  James  H., 
^as  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  Union,  and 
P^'SKssfd  a  mint  from  1467.  The  lough  is  a  typical  rock-basin 
Mlo^ed  out  by  glacial  action,  about  4  fathoms  deep  at  its 
ci^'noce,  but  increasing  to  four  times  that  depth  within.  The 
t'^^tff  beds  are  valuable. 

CABU-RUBBI.  GIOVANKI RINALDO.  Count  of  (1720-1795), 
Italian  ecooomisi  and  antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Capo  d'  Istria,  in 
'7J0.  Ai  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  by  the  senate 
^  Venice  to  the  newly  established  professorship  of  astronomy 
aad  navigation  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  entrusted 
^itb  the.  superintendence  of  the  Venetian  marine.    After  filling 


these  offices  for  seven  years  with  great  credit,  he  resigned  them, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquiti^  and  political 
economy.  His  principal  economic  works  are  his  DdU  mcneie, 
e  della  instiiuzione  delie  xeccke  d*  Italia;  his  Ragionamcnto 
sopra  i  bilanci  economici  ddU  noMtoni  (1759),  in  which  he 
maintained  that  what  is  termed  the  badance  of  trade  between 
two  nations  is  no  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  either,  since 
both  may  be  gainers  by  their  reciprocal  transactions;  and 
his  Sul  libera  commercio  dei  grani  (1771),  in  which  he  argues 
that  free  trade  in  grain  is  not  always  advisable.  Count  Carli's 
merits  were  appreciated  by  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  afterwards 
emperor,  who  in  1765  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  council  of 
public  economy  and  of  the  board  of  public  instruction.  In 
1769  he  became  privy  councillor,  in  1771  president  of  the  new 
council  of  finances.  He  died  at  Milan  in  February  1795.  During 
his  leisure  he  completed  and  published  his  Antickitd  llaliche, 
in  which  the  literature  and  arts  of  his  country  are  ably  discussed. 
Besides  the  above,  he  published  many  works  on  antiquarian, 
economic  and  other  subjects,  including  L*  Uomo  libera,  in 
confutation  of  Rousseau's  Central  Social;  an  attack  upon  the 
abb^  Tartarotti's  assertion  of  the  existence  of  magicians; 
Observaxioni  suUa  musica  antica  e  moderna;  and  several 
poems. 

CARUSLB,  EARLS  OF.  This  English  title  has  been  held  by 
two  families,  being  created  for  James  Hay  in  1622,  and  being 
extinct  in  that  line  on  the  death  of  his  son  in  1660,  and  then 
being  given  in  1661  to  Charles  Howard,  and  descending  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Howard  family. 

James  Hay,  ist  earl  of  Carlisle  (d.  1636),  was  the  son  of  Sir 
James  Hay  of  Kingask  (a  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
ErroU  family),  and  of  Margaret  Murray,  cousin  of  George  Hay, 
afterwards  ist  earl  of  Kinnoull.  He  was  knighted  and  taken 
into  favour  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  brought  into  England 
in  1603,  treated  as  a  "  prime  favourite  "  and  made  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber.  In  1604  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France 
and  pleaded  for  the.  Huguenots,  which  annoyed  Henry  IV. 
and  caused  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  present  made  to  the 
English  envoy.  On  the  21st  of  June  1606  he  was  created  by 
patent  a  baron  for  life,  with  precedence  next  to  the  barons, 
but  without  a  place  or  voice  in  parliament,  no  doubt  to  render  his 
advancement  less  unpalatable  to  the  English  lords.  The  king 
bestowed  on  him  numerous  grants,  paid  his  debts,  and  secured 
for  him  a  rich  bride  in  the  person  of  Honora,  only  daughter  and 
heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Denny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich.  In 
1610  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1613  master  of 
the  wardrobe,  while  in  161 5  he  was  created  Lord  Hay  of  Sawley, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  sent  to  France 
next  year  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Princess  Christina  with 
Prince  Charies,  and  on  his  return,  being  now  a  widower,  married 
in  161 7  Lady  Lucy  Percy  (i  599-1660),  daughter  of  the  9th  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  In  1618 
he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  wardrobe  for  a  large  sum  in 
compensation.  He  was  created  Viscount  Doncaster,  and  in 
February  16 19  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  where 
he  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  elector  palatine  and 
urged  Jam'cs  to  make  war  in  his  support.  In  1621  and  1622  he 
was  sent  to  France  to  obtain  peace  for  the  Huguenots  from  Louis 
XIIL,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  September  1622  was 
created  earl  of  Carlisle.  Next  year  he  went  to  Paris  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Prince  Charles's  journey  to  Madrid, andagainin  1624  to  join 
Henry  Rich,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  in  negotiating  the  prince's 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria,  when  he  advised  James  without 
success  to  resist  Richelieu's  demands  on  the  subject  of  religious 
toleration.  On  the  2nd  of  July  1627  Lord  Carlisle  obtained  from 
the  king  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbean  Islands,  including  Barbados, 
this  being  a  confirmation  of  a  former  concession  given  by  James 
I.  He  was  also  a  patentee  and  councillor  of  the  plantation  of 
New  England,  and  showed  great  zeal  and  interest  in  the  colonies. 
He  became  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  I. 
after  his  accession.  In  1628,  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Rh6,  he  was  sent  to  make  a  diversion  against  Richelieu  in  Lor- 
raine and  Piedmont;  he  counselled  peace  with  Spain  and  the 
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vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France,  but  on  his  return 
home  found  his  advice  neglected.  He  took  no  further  part  in 
public  life,  and  died  in  March  1656.  Carlisle  was  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  of  accommodating  temper,  with  some  diplomatic 
ability.  His  extravagance  and  lavish  expenditure,  his  "  double 
suppers  "  and  costly  entertainments,  were  the  theme  of  satirists 
and  wonder  of  society,  and  his  debts  were  said  at  his  death  to 
amount  to  more  than  £80,000.  "  He  left  behind  him,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  a  reputation  of  a  very  fine  gentleman  and  a  most 
accomplished  courtier,  and  after  having  spent,  in  a  very  jovial 
life,  above  £400,000,  which  upon  a  strict  computation  he  received 
from  the  crown,  he  left  not  a  house  or  acre  of  land  to  be 
remembered  by." 

The  charms  and  wit  of  his  second  wife,  Lucy,  countess  of 
Carlisle,  which  were  celebrated  in  verse  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
day,  including  Carew,  Cartwright,  Hcrrick  and  Suckling,  and 
by  Sir  Toby  Matthew  in  prose,  made  her  a  conspicuous  figure 
at  the  court  of  Charles  I.  There  appears  no  foundation  for  the 
scandal  which  made  her  the  mistress  successively  of  Strafford 
and  of  Pym.  Strafford  valued  highly  her  sincerity  and  services, 
but  after  his  death,  possibly  in  consequence  of  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  at  his  abandonment  by  the  court,  she  devoted  herself 
to  Pym  and  to  the  interests  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  to 
whom  she  communicated  the  king's  most  secret  plans  and 
counsels.  Her  greatest  achievement  was  the  timely  disclosure 
to  Lord  Essex  of  the  king's  intended  arrest  of  the  five  members, 
which  enabled  them  to  escape.  But  she  appears  to  have  served 
both  parties  simultaneously,  betraying  communications  on  both 
sides,  and  doing  considerable  mischief  in  inflaming  political 
animosities.  In  1647  she  attached  herself  to  the  interests  of  the 
moderate  Presbyterian  party,  which  assembled  at  her  house,  and 
in  the  second  Civil  War  showed  great  zeal  and  activity  in  the 
royal  cause,  pawned  her  pearl  necklace  for  £1500  to  raise  money 
for  Lord  Holland's  troops,  established  communications  with 
Prince  Charles  during  his  blockade  of  the  Thames,  and  made 
herself  the  intermediary  between  the  scattered  bands  of  royalists 
and  the  queen.  In  consequence  her  arrest  was  ordered  on  the 
2 1  St  of  March  1649,  ^^^  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
whence  she  maintained  a  correspondence  in  cipher  with  the  king 
through  her  brother,  Lord  Percy,  till  Charles  went  to  Scotland. 
According  to  a  royalist  newsletter,  while  in  the  Tower  she  was 
threatened  with  the  rack  to  extort  information.  She  was 
released  on  ball  on  the  25th  of  September  1650,  but  appears 
never  to  have  regained  her  former  influence  in  the  royalist 
counsels,  and  died  soon  after  the  Restoration,  on  the  sth  of 
November  1660. 

The  first  earl  was  succeeded  by  James,  his  only  surviving  son 
by  his  first  wife,  at  whose  death  in  1660  without  issue,  the  peerage 
became  extinct  in  the  Hay  family. 

Charles  Howard,  ist  carl  of  Carlisle  in  the  Howard  line 
( 1 629-1 685),  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Howard,  of 
Naworth  in  Cumberland,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  William,  Lord 
Eure,  and  great-grandson  of  Lord  William  Howard,  "  Belted 
Will  "  (i 563-1640),  and  was  bom  in  1629.  In  1645  he  became 
a  Protestant  and  supported  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, being  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Cumberland  in  1650. 
He  bought  Carlisle  Castle  and  became  governor  of  the  town. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  on  Crom- 
well's side,  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1653, 
chosen  captain  of  the  protector's  body-guard  and  selected  to 
carry  out  various  public  duties.  In  1655  he  was  given  a  regiment, 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  try  the  northern  rebels,  and  a 
deputy  major-general  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  North- 
umberland. In  the  parliament  of  1653  he  sat  for  Westmorland, 
in  those  of  1654  and  1656  for  Cumberland.  In  1657  he  was 
included  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords  and  voted  for  the  pro- 
tector's assumption  of  the  royal  title  the  same  year.  In  1659 
he  urged  Richard  Cromwell  to  defend  his  government  by  force 
against  the  army  leaders,  but  his  advice  being  refused  he  tised  his 
influence  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  after 
Richard's  fall  he  was  imprisoned.  In  April  1660  he  sat  again  in 
parliament  for  Cumberland,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  made 


custos  rottderum  of  Essex  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland.  On  the  20th  of  April  <66i  he  was  created  Baroit 
Dacre  of  Gillesland,  Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth,  and  earl  of 
Carlisle;  the  same  year  he  was  made  vice-admiral  <rf  North- 
umberland, Cumberland  and  Durham,  and  in  1662  joint  com- 
missioner for  the  office  of  earl  marshal  In  x  663  he  was  aj^totnted 
ambassador  to  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  166S  he 
carried  the  Garter  to  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  In  1667  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  and  joint  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  four  northernmost  counties.  In  167  a  he  became 
lord-lieutenant  of  Durham,  and  in  1673  deputy  earl  manhal 
In  1678  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  reappointed 
governor  of  Carlisle.  He  died  on  the  a4th  of  February  1685, 
and  was  buried  in  York  Minster.  He  married  Anne  Cd.  1696), 
daughter  of  Edward,  xst  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick;  his  eldest 
son  Edward  {c.  1646-1692)  succeeded  him  as  2Dd  earl  of 
Carlisle,  the  title  descending  to  his  son  Charles  (1674-1 7j£) 
and  grandson  Henry  (1694-1758). 

Frederick  Howard,  5th  earl  (1748-1825).  ion  of  the  4th 
earl,  was  bom  in  1748.  During  his  youth  he  was  chiefly  kcowa 
as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  fashion;  and  after  he  had  reached 
thirty  years  of  age,  his  appointment  on  a  commissioo  sent  oat 
by  Lord  North  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  Americaa 
colonies  was  received  with  sneers  by  the  opposition.  The  failure 
of  the  embassy  was  not  due  to  any  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
earl,  but  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  government  from  which 
it  received  its  authority.  He  was,  indeed,  considered  to  have 
displayed  so  much  ability  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  vice^ 
rq^ty  of  Ireland  in  1780.  The  time  was  one  of  the  greatest 
4Rculty;  for  while  the  calm  of  the  country  was  disturbed  hj 
the  American  rebellion,  it  was  drained  of  regular  tro(H>s,  aod 
large  bands  of  volunteers  not  under  the  control  of  the  govemroeat 
had  been  formed.  Nevertheless,  the  two  years  of  Carlisle's  rule 
passed  in  quietness  and  prosperity,  and  the  institution  of  a 
national  bank  and  other  measures  which  he  effected  left  per- 
manently beneficial  results  upon  the  commerce  of  the  island. 
In  1789,  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  regency,  Carlisle  took  a 
prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1791 
he  opposed  Pitt's  policy  of  resistance  to  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey  by  Russia;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
he  left  the  opposition  and  vigorously  maintained  the  cause  of 
war.  In  181 5  he  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  Com  Laws; 
but  from  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1825,  he  took  no  important 
part  in  public  life.  Carlisle  was  the  author  of  some  poliiical 
tracts,  a  number  of  poems,  and  two  tragedies,  Tke  Father's 
Revenge  and  The  Stepmother,  which  received  high  praise  from  his 
contemporaries.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  4th  Lord 
Byron,  and  in  1798  he  was  appointed  guardian  to  Lord  Byroo, 
the  poet,  who  lampooned  )^m  in  English  Bards,  and  Stekk 
Revietvers. 

George  Howard,  6th  earl  (i 773-1848),  eldest  son  of  the  51b 
earl,  entered  parliament  as  Lord  Morpeth  in  1795  as  a  Whig. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  board  in  1806,  when  the  "Ministry 
of  all  the  Talents  "  took  oflice,  but  resigned  in  1807,  though  he 
remained  prominent  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  hb 
elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  (1825),  he  held  various  cabinet 
offices  under  Canning  and  Grey.  He  made  some  minor  coo- 
tributions  to  literature  and  left  the  reputation  of  an  amiable 
scholar. 

George  William  Frederick  Howard,  7th  eari  (1802-1864), 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  i8th  of  April  1802.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  6th  earl  by  his  wife  Lady  Georgiana  Cavendish, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.'  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  (as  Lord  Morpeth)  he 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer  of  graceful  vast, 
obtaining  in  1821  both  the  ahancellor's  and  the  Ncwdigate 
prizes  for  a  Latin  and  an  English  poem.  In  1826  he  accompacicd 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  Russia,  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  the  tsar  Nicholas,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
in  society  at  St  Petersburg.  At  the  general  election  of  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  family 
borough  of  Morpeth.   In  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  he  undertook. 
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It  tbe  n^  of  forfdtiDg  the  good  ofnnion  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  defeDce  of  the  Ruaaian  emperor  against  severe  attacks  made 
OD  hiffl  in  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1830L  In  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  he  took  the 
skfe  <rf  Earl  Grey;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which 
took  place  about  that  time,  he  was  elected  member  for  Yorkshire. 
This  sett  be  held  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 
He  ms  then  returned  for  the  West  Riding;  and  in  1835  he 
vas  appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
a  positkm  at  that  time  of  great  difficulty,  O'Connell  being  then 
at  the  hdght  of  his  reputation.  This  post  he  held  for  about  six 
jean  (being  induded  in  the  cabinet  in  1839),  winning  great 
pqralarity  by  his  amiable  mannets  and  kbidly  disposition. 
Losmg  his  seat  at  the  election  of  1841,  he  visited  the  United 
States,  but  in  1846  he  was  again  returned  for  the  West  Riding, 
and  was  made  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  cabtneL  Succeeding  to  the  peerage  in  1848,  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1850.  The  great 
event  of  his  life,  however,  was  his  appointment  by  Lord  Palmer- 
stoB  to  the  ferd-Iieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1855.  ^^  o^ce  he 
ooQtiniied  to  hold  till  February  1858,  and  again  from  June  1859 
tiO  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  His  literary  tastes  and 
cnltare  were  dtqdayed  in  various  popular  lectures  and  in  several 
jmblished  worics.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  lecture 
00  Tke  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope  (1851);  The  Last  of  the  Creeks, 
a  tiagedy  (1828);  a  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters  (1854), 
the  fruit  of  travels  in  the  East  in  2853  and  1854;  and  a  volume 
of  Peems,  published  after  his  death.  In  x866  appeared  his 
Yicereiol  Speeches,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Gaskin.  He  took 
vami  interest  in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  and 
established  00  his  own  estate  one  of  the  best  conducted  reforma- 
tories in  the  country.  Lord  Carlisle  died  at  Castle  Howard  on 
the  5th  of  December  1864.  He  was  never  married,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Wiluam 
Geoice  Howako  (d.  1889),  as  8th  earL 

Geokce  James  Howard,  9th  earl,  bom  in  1843,  was  the  son 
of  Charies,  fourth  son  of  the  6th  earl.  He  was  educated  at 
Etoi  and  Trinity,  Caitabridge,  and,  then  being  only  Mr  Howard, 
Banied  in  1864.  Rosalind,  daughter  of  the  and  Lord  Stanley 
of  Aldexley.  He  sat  in  parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1879-1880, 
and  again  from  1881  to  1885;  and  succeeded  his  unde  in  the 
peerage  In  1889.  His  wife,  a  more  active  Liberal  pditidan 
than  himsdf,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  temperance  movement 
aod  other  advanced  causes ;  and  Lord  Carlisle  became  best  known 
as  an  art  patron  and  an  artist  of  considerable  ability,  whose 
hadscape  painting  had  considerable  affinity  to  the  work  of 
Gwvaani  Costa.  His  position  as  a  conndsseur  was  recognized 
bjr  his  being  made  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery. 
His  son.  Viscount  Moipeth  (b.  1867),  had  a  distinguished  career 
at  Oxford,  and  after  various  defeats  in  other  constituendes  was 
letuned  to  parliament  for  South  Birmingham  as  a  Unionist 
soppOTter  of  Mr  Chamberlain  in  1904. 

CABtllLK  a  dty,  munidpal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
nd  the  county  town  of  Cumberiand,  ^igland,  299  m,  N.N.W. 
of  London,  and  8  m.  S.  of  the  Scottish  border.  Pop.  (1901) 
45480.  It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Eden,  a  little  bdow 
the  point  where  it  debouches  upon  the  Solway  Plain,  8  m.  above 
its  nwttth  in  the  Solway  Firth,  at  the  junction  of  two  tributaries 
fmm  the  south,  -ttie  Caldew  and  the  Petteril.  The  dty  grew 
ip  origiDally  on  and  about  the  two  slight  eminences  of  the  penin- 
sula endosed  between  these  three  streams.  To  the  north  of  the 
Edea  ties  the  suburb  of  Stanwiz,  connected  with  the  dty  by  a 
haadaome  bridge  (1812-1815).  "The  rivers  are  not  navigable, 
Old  a  canal  opened  in  X823,  connecting  the  dty  with  Port 
p^disleon  the  Solway  Firth,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  converted 
ato  a  railway.  Sittoth,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  is  the  nearest  port  of 
inpovtance  (21  m.).  Carlisle,  however,  is  one  of  the  prindpal 
nSway  centres  in  Great  Britain.  The  London  &  North- Western 
ttd  the  Midland  railways  of  England,  and  the  Caledonian, 
^^  British  and  Glasgow  &  South- Western  of  Scotland,, 
hen  Bake  a  junction  for  through  traffic  between  England 
lad  ScoUaod;  and  tbe  dty  is  further  served  by  the  North 
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Eastern   (from   Newcastle) 
railways. 

Cariisle  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Bede,  in  his  life  of  St'Cuthbert, 
alludes  to  a  monastery  here,  and  the  saint  was  also  believed  to 
have  founded  a  convent  and  school.  But  all  was  swept  away 
by  the  Northmen,  and  though  William  Rufus,  who  rehabilitated 
the  town,  doubtless  made  provision  for  an  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion, it  was  left  for  Henry  I.,  in  1x33,  to  create  a  bishopric  out  of 
the  house  of  Augustinian  canons,  founded  in  xxoa.  This  was 
the  sole  episcopal  chapter  of  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine  in 
En^nd.  It  was  dissolved  in  1540.  Between  X156  and  1204 
the  bishop's  throne  was  unoccupied,  but  thereafter  there  was 
a  continuous  succession.  Th«  diocese  covers  the  whole  of 
Westmorland,  and  practically  of  Cumberland,  with  Fumess 
and  the  adjacent  district  in  the  north  ci  Lancashire.  The 
cathedral  as  it  stands  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  with  a  central 
tower,  but  it  is  incomplete.  Of  the  Norman  nave,  built  by 
iEthdwold,  the  first  prior  and  bishop,  only  two  bays  are  standing, 
the  remainder  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians 
in  1646.  The  south  transept,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
piers,  are  also  of  this  period.  Remariiable  distortion  is  seen  in 
the  nave  arches,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  foundations.  The 
thinness  of  the  aisle  walls,  and  the  rude  masonry  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  original  apse  which  have  been  discovered,  point  to 
native,  not  Norman,  workmanship.  The  choir  is  ornate  and 
beautiful,  and  the  huge  Decorated  east  window,  with  its  wonderful 
elaborate  tracery,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  extant.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Norman  choir  was  begun  in  the  middle  of 
the  X3th  century,  but  the  work  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  X292.  The  north  transept  and  the  tower  also  suffered. 
Building  began  again  c.  1352,  and  the  present  tower,  erected  with 
some  difficulty  on  the  weak  foundations  of  the  Norman  period, 
dates  from  X400-X419.  The  conventual  buildings  are  scanty, 
indudlng  little  more  than  a  Perpendicular  gateway  and  refectory. 
A  stone  inscribed  with  nmes,  and  a  well,  are  among  the  objects 
of  interest  within  the  cathedral.  Among  the  numerous  memorials 
is  one  to  Archdeacon  Paley;  and  a  stained-^ass  window  com- 
memorates the  five  childrez^of  Archibald  CampbeU  Tait,  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  the 
two  eminences  within  the  thre«  rivers,  the  cathedral  occupies 
one,  the  castle  the  other.  It  was  moated  and  very  strong;  but 
has  been  so  far  altered  that  only  the  keep  is  of  special  interest. 
A  tower  in  which  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  was 
taken  down  in  1835.  Tlie  castle  serves  as  barracks.  Fragments 
of  the  old  dty  walls  are  seen  on  the  western  side  over  against 
the  river  Caldew.  At  Carlisle  are  the  county  gaol  and  the 
Cumberiand  infirmary,  in  connexion  with  which  there  is  a  sea- 
side convalescent  institution  at  SiUoth.  Other  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  dty  hall,  the  court-houses,  museum  and  art 
gallery.  The  grammar  school,  of  very  early  foundation,  recdved 
endowment  from  Henry  VIII.  Industries  indude  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  there  are  iron  foundries, 
breweries,  tanneries  and  large  railway  works.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  agricultural  trade.  The  parliamentary  borough 
returns  one  member.  The  munidpal  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
xo  aldermen  and  30  councillors.    Area,  2025  acres. 

This  was  the  Romano-British  LugttvaUium,  probably  rather 
a  town  than  a  fort,  being  one  of  the  few  towns  as  distinct  from 
forts  in  the  north  of  Britain.  It  lay  a  mile  south  of  Hadrian's  walL 
There  are  no  traces  above  ground  in  situ;  but  many  inscriptions, 
potsherds,  coins  and  other  such-like  relics  have  been  discovered. 

Carlisle  {Caer  Luel,  KarlicX)  is  first  mentioned  in  685,  when 
under  the  name  of  Lud  it  was  bestowed  by  Ecgfrith  on  St 
Cuthbert  to  form  part  of  his  see  of  Lindisfame.  It  was  then  a 
thriving  and  populous  dty,  and  when  St  Cuthbert  visited  it  in 
686  he  was  shown  with  pride  the  andent  walls  and  a  Roman 
fountain  of  marvellous  construction.  Nennius,  writing  in  the 
9th  century,  mentions  it  in  a  list  of  British  dties  under  the  name 
of  Caer  Luadiit,  Caer  Ligualid  or  Caer  Lualid,  but  about  this 
time  it  was  dther  wholly  or  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
vanishes  completely  from  history  until  in  X092  it  was  re-estab- 
lished as  the  political  centra  of  the  district  by  William  Rufus, 
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yrho  built  the  castle  and  sent*  husbandmen  to  dwell  there  and  till 
the  land.    During  the  centuries  of  border-strife  which  followed, 
the  history  of  Carlisle  centres  round  that  of  the  castle,  which 
formed  the  chief  bulwark  against  the  Scots  on  the  western  border, 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  country  down 
to  the  rebellion  of  the  yoimg  Pretender  in  1 745.    In  1 292  a  great 
fire  destroyed  nearly  all  the  buildings  and  mimiments  of  the 
city,  so  that  no  original  charter  is  extant  before  that  date.    A 
charter  from  Edward  I.,  dated  1293,  however,  exemplifies  two 
earlier  grants.    The  first,  from  Henry  II.,  confirmed  the  liberties 
and  customs  which  the  dty  had  theretofore  enjoyed,  granting 
in  addition  a  free  gild  merchant,  with  other  privileges.    This 
grant  is  exemplified  in  the  second  charter,  from  Henry  III., 
dated  1251.    By  a  writ  dated  5  Henry  III.   the  dtizens  were 
allowed  to  hold  the  dty  direct  from  the  king,  paying  a  fee-farm 
rent  of  £60,  instead  of  the  former  rent  of  £50,  paid  by  the  medium 
of  the  sheriff.    A  charter  from  Edward  II.,  dated  1316,  grants 
to  the  dtizens  the  dty,  the  king's  mills  in  the  dty,  and  the 
fishery  in  the  Eden,  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £80  a  year.    A  charter 
from  Edward  III.  in  1352  enumerates  the  privileges  and  liberties 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  dtizens,  including  a  market  twice  a  week, 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  a  fair  for  sixteen  days  at  the 
feast  of  the  Assimiption  of  the  Virgin  (15th  of  August);  free 
election  of  a  mayor,  bailiffs  and  two  coroners;  and  the  rijg^t  to 
hold  thdr  markets  in  the  place  called  "  BatUilholm."    It  also 
mentions  that  the  dty  was  greatly  impoverished  by  reason  of 
the  devastations  of  the  Scots  and  by  pestilence.    Confirmations 
of  former  privileges  were  issued  by  lUchard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  VI.    A  charter  from  Edward  IV.  in  1461,  after  redting 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  dty  through  fire,  reduced  the  fee- 
farm  rent  from  £80  to  £40,  and  granted  to  the  dtizens  the  fishery 
called  the  sheriff's  net,  free  of  rent.    Further  confirmations  were 
granted  by  later  sovereiigns.    Although  the  dty  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor  and  bailiffs  at  least  as  early  as 
X  290,  the  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Elizabeth 
in  1566;  it  established  a  corporation  under  the  style  of "  a  mayor, 
eleven  worshipful  persons,  and  twenty-four  able  persons."    A 
charter  of  James  I.  confirmed  former  liberties,  and  in  1638 
Charles  I.  granted  a  charter  under  which  the  town  continued  to 
be  governed  until  1835.    It  declared  Carlisle  a  dty  by  itself, 
and  established  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  z  x  aldermen, 
34  capital  dtizens,  a  bailiffs,  2  coroners  and  a  recorder;  the 
mayor,  the  recorder  and  3  senior  aldermen  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  mayor  to  be  clerk  of  the  market;  other  officers 
were  a  common  clerk,  a  sword-bearer  and  three  serjeants-at-mace. 
Two  charters  from  Charles  II.  in  1664  and  1684  were  never 
accepted.    The  latter  granted  a  three  days'  fair  or  market 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.    Much  valuable  information 
relating  to  the  early  history  and  customs  of  Carlisle  is  furnished 
both  by  the  Dormont  Book,  which  contains  an  elaborate  set 
of  bye-laws  dated  1561,  and  by  the  records  of  the  eight  craft 
gilds — ^weavers,  smiths,  tailors,  tanners,  shoemakers,  skinners, 
butchers  and  merchants.    The  defensive  and  offensive  warfare 
in  which  the  dtizens  were  constantly  engaged  until  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  left  little*  time  for  the 
development  of  commerdal  pursuits,  and  Fuller,  writing  in  the 
17th  century,  says  that  the  sole  manufacture,  that  of  fustian, 
though  established  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  had  met  with 
scant  encouragement.    In  1750  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen 
cloth  was  established,  and  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
introduction  of  calico  stamperies.    The  commercial  prosperity  of 
Carlisle,  however,  began  with  the  railway  devdopment  of  the  X9th 
century.    In  1 283  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  were  summoned  to  send 
two  representatives  to  parliament,  but  no  return  is  recorded. 
From  1295  Carlisle  continued  to  return  two  members  until 
the  Redistribution  Act  of  1 885.    At  the  time  of  the  Scottish  wars 
Edward  I.  held  two  parliaments  at  Carlisle — ^in  X300  and  in  X307. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Cumberland:  R.  S.  Fervuaon,  Some 
Municipal  Records  ofjke  City  of  Carlisle  (Cumberl.  and  Westm.  Antiq. 
and  Archaeol.  Soc.,  Carlisle  and  London,  1887),  and  Royal  Charters 
of  Carlisle  (ditto,  Carlisle,  &c.,  1894) ;  Mandell  Creighton,  Carlisle  in 
''  Historio  Towns  "  series  (London.  1889}. 


CARLISLE,  a  borough  and  the  oounty-^eat  of  Cumberland 
county,  Peimsylvania,  U.S.A.,  18  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg 
and  X18  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1890)  7620; 
(1900)  9626  (2x48  being  negroes);  (1910}  10,303.  It  »  served  bv 
the  Cumberland  Valley  (controlled  by  the  Pennsylvaiua  railwayj 
and  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg  railways.  The  borough  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  fertile  Cuzabeilaixi 
Valley,  which  is  here  X3  m.  wide.  Mount  Holly  Springs  and 
Boiling  Springs  are  near,  and  are  important  summer  Attractions. 
In  Carlisle  is  Dickinson  College,  founded  in  x  783  by  Presbytcriaas, 
and  named  in  honour  of  John  Dickinson  iq.v.),  a  b^Kfactor 
of  the  college;  it  was  reorganized  in  1833  as  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal College,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  college,  the  school  of 
law  (founded  in  1834)  and  COnway  Hall,  the  preparatrr>- 
department.  President  James  Buchanan  and  Chief  Justice 
R.  B.  Taney  were  graduates.  Here  are  also  Metxger  College  for 
young  ladies,  and  a  well-known  United  States  Indian  industrial 
school,  established  in  1879  through  the  efforts  of  lieutenant  (lata 
Brigadier-General)  Richard  Henry  Pratt  (b.  1840),  its  superizw 
tendent  until  1904;  the  school  paysespedal  attention  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  training,  and  its  athletic  organizations  are 
famous.  A  great  effort  is  made  to  preser\'e  and  develop  Indian 
arts  and  crafts;  the  instruction  given  by  Mrs  Axigcl  Deceta 
Dietz,'  a  Winnebago,  in  colour  work  and  design,  decorating 
leather,  making  beadwork  and  weaving  rugs,  is  particulariy 
noteworthy.  On  the  initiative  of  the  pupils  the  Leupp  Indian 
Art  School  was  built  on  the  campus  in  X906-1907,  all  materials 
being  purchased  with  the  funds  of  the  athletic  association  and 
all  work  being  done  by  the  students.  The  building  is  named 
in  honour  of  Francis  Ellington  Leupp  (b.  1 849) ,  U.S.  comxnissiona 
of  Indian  affairs  in  1905.  Carlisle  is  prominent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  and  has  machine  shops  and  manufac- 
tories of  carriages,  ribbons,  railway  frogs  and  switches,  carpets 
and  paper  boxes.  In  1905  the  value  of  all  the  factory  products 
was  $1,985,743,  of  which  $1, 078,401  was  the  value  of  boots  and 
shoes.  The  place  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1751,  was  named 
from  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  England,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1872.  In  1753  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  two 
other  conmiissioners,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Ohio  Indians 
here.  During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Americans  kept 
here  for  secure  confinement  a  nimiber  of  British  prisoners, 
among  them  Major  John  Andr6,  and  in  1 794  Carlisle  was  the  head> 
quarters  of  George  Washington  during  the  Whisky  RebelUcm.  On 
the  night  of  the  ist  of  July  1863  Carlisle  was  bombarded  by 
Confederate  troops. 

CARLOFORTE.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Cagjtiari, 
the  capital  of  the  small  island  (6  by  5  m.)  of  San  Pietro  (anc 
AccipiUum  or  'Icpoicon^oi)  off  the  west  coast  of  Sardinia.  Pop. 
(X901)  7693.  It  Ues  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  6  m.  west 
by  sea  from  Portoscuso,  which  is  47  m.  west  by  rail  from  Ca^iaii 
It  was  founded  in  1737  by  Charles  Enmianuel  III.  of  Savoy, 
who  planted  a  colony  of  Genoese,  whose  dialect  and  costume 
still  prevail.  In  1798  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tunisians  and  933 
inhabitants  taken  away  as  skves.  They  were  ransomed  after 
five  years  and  the  place  fortified.  It  is.  now  a  centre  of  the 
tunn/  fishery,  and  there  are  manganese  mines  also.  The  coral 
banks,  which  were  once  important,  are  now.  exhausted.  Three 
m.  to  the  south-east  is  the  island  of  S.  Antioco. 

CARLOMAN  (828-880).  king  of  Bavaria  and  Italy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  the  German,  king  of  the  East  Franks.  In 
856  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bavaria 
against  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  and  won  considerable 
fame  in  various  campaigns.  He  married  a  dau^tet  of  Eroest, 
coxmt  of  the  Bohemian  mark,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
father-in-law  resisted  the  authority  of  his  father  in  86x.  For 
some  years  he  alternated  between  rebellion  aiwi  submission  to 
his  father,  but  in  86$  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  be 
became  possessed  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia  as  his  expectant  share 
of  the  kingdom  of  Louis.  During  the  troubles  between  Lomsand 
his  two  younger  sons  Carloman  remained  faithful  to  his  fatker, 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Moravians  so  successfully  tlist 
in  870  their  territory  was  completely  under  the  power  ot  the 
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Fiaab;  aad  when  peftce  iras  made  at  Forchheim  in  874,  they 
recognized  the  Frankish supremacy.  In  8 75  the  emperor  Louis  II. 
died,  having  named  his  cousin  Carloman  as  his  successor  in  Italy. 
Curloman  crossed  the  Alps  to  claim  his  inheritance,  but  was 
CLJokd  into  returning  by  the  king  of  the  West  Franks,  Charles 
the  fiild.  In  876,  on  his  father's  death,  Carloman  became 
actually  king  of  Bavaria,  and  after  a  short  campaign  against  the 
Moravians  he  went  again  to  Italy  in  877  and  was  crowned  king 
of  the  Lombards  at  Pavia;  but  his  negotiations  with  Pope 
Jchn  VIIL  for  the  imperial  crown  were  fruitless,  and  personal 
iHaess  added  to  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  in  his  army  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Bavaria.  Stricken  with  paralysis, 
CaHoman  was  unable  to  prevent  his  brother  Louis  from  seizing 
Bavaiia;  so  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  bequeathed  the 
vfaole  of  his  lands  to  Louis.  He  died  on  the  a  and  of  September 
S3o  at  Ottingen,  where  he  was  buried,  leaving  an  illegitimate 
ion,  afterwards  the  emperor  Amulf . 

See  "  Annales  FuMeotes,"  "  Annales  Beitiiuant,"  Regino  von  Pnim, 
"  Quonicon,"  all  in  the  Moitumenta  Cermaniae  kistorica,  Scripiores, 
BaodL  (Hanover  and  Berlin,i826-i892) ;  E.  MQhlbsichtr,DuRegesten 
ies  Kaiserrticks  unter  den  Karolingem  (Innsbruck,  1881);  and  E. 
Dummkr,  CesckkhU  <Us  ostfrdnkischen  Reickes  (Leipdg,  X887-1888). 

CARLOIIAV.  the  name  of  three  Frankish  princes. 

Cailoman  (d.  754),  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  Merovingian 
kings,  was  a  son  ol  Charles  Martel,  and,  together  with  his  brother, 
Pippin  the  Short,  became  mayor  on  his  father's  death  in  741, 
administering  the  eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  He 
vas  successful  in  extending  the  power  of  the  Franks  in  various 
wars  with  his  troublesome  neighbours,  and  was  not  less  zealous 
in  seeking  to  strengthen  and  reform  the  church  in  the  lands 
under  his  rule.  In  74  7  Carloman  laid  down  his  office  and  retired 
to  a  monastery  whicJi  he  founded  on  Monte  Soracte,  but  troubled 
by  the  number  of  his  visitors,  he  subsequently  entered  a  monastery 
on  Monte  Casino.    He  died  at  Vienne  on  the  x 7th  of  August  754. 

Cakloxan  (75X-771),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  a  son  of  King 
Pippin  the  Short,  and  consequently  a  brother  of  Charlemagne. 
The  brothers  became  joint  kings  of  the  Franks  on  Pippin's 
death  in  ^68,  and  some  trouble  which  broke  out  between  them 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Aquitaine  was  followed  by  Carlo- 
man's  death  at  Samoussy  on  the  4th of  December  771.  He  married 
(foberga,  a  daughter  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who, 
together  with  her  children,  vanished  from  history  soon  after  her 
hiisband's  death. 

CAaLOKAN  (d.  884),  king  of  France,  was  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Louis  U.,  the  Stammerer,  and  became  king,  together  with  his 
brother  Louis  III.,  on  his  father's  death  in  879.  Although  some 
doubts  were  cast  upon  their  legitimacy,  the  brothers  obtained 
recognition  and  in  880  made  a  division  of  the  kingdom,  Carloman 
receiving  Burgundy  and  the  southern  part  of  France.  In  88  2  he 
beame  sole  king  owing  to  his  brother's  death,  but  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  and  his  power  was  very 
(iraunscribed.  Carloman  met  his  death  while  hunting  on  the 
22th  of  December  884. 

See  E.  Laviase,  Hutoiri  de  FranUt  tome  xL  (Paris,  1903). 

CARLOS  I.  (X863-X908),  king  of  Portugal,  the  third  sovereign 
of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza-Coburg,  son  of  King  Louis  I. 
ud  Maria  Pia,  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy, 
ns  bom  on  the  28th  of  September  1863.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  travelling,  visiting 
Eagiand  in  1883.  On  the  22nd  of  May  x886  he  married  Marie 
Am^,  daughter  of  Philippe,  due  d'Orlfeins,  comte  de  Paris, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  (19th  of  October  X889)  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  In  that  year  the  British 
0oveminent  found  it  necessary  to  make  formal  remonstrances 
*f3inst  Portuguese  encroachments  in  South  Africa,  and  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  greatly  strained  for  some  time. 
The  king's  attitude  during  this  critical  period  was  one  of  condlia- 
^0,  and  his  temperate,  thou^  firm,  speech  on  opening  the 
Cortes  in  January  1890  did  much  to  strengthen  the  party  of 
P*^  In  1900-1901  also  his  friendly  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain  was  shown  by  cordial  toasts  at  a  banquet  to  the  officers 
of  the  Britisb  fleet  at  Lisbon.  King  Carlos  distinguished  himself 
tt  a  patron  of  science  and  literature,  and  was  himself  an  artist 


of  some  repute.  In  March  X894  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  and  a  year  later  he  decorated  the  Portuguese 
poet,  JoAo  de  Deus,  with  much  honour  at  Lisbon.  He  took  a 
great  personal  interest  in  deep-sea  soundings  and  marine  explora- 
tion, and  published  an  account  of  some  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions, the  results  themselves  being  shown  at  an  oceanographic 
exhibition  opened  by  him  on  the  X2th  of  April  1897.  In  May 
X907  the  king  suspended  the  constitution  of  Portugal  and 
temporarily  appointed  Senhor  Franco  as  dictator  with  a  v:e\v 
to  carrying  out  certain  necessary  reforms.  Some  discontent 
was  aroused  by  this  proceeding;  this  was  increased  by  Franco's 
drastic  measures,  and  on  the  xst  of  February  X908  King  Carlos 
and  his  elder  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Braganza  (x 887-1908),  were 
assassinated  whilst  driving  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  The 
kixxg  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  Manuel,  duke  of 
Beja  (b.  1889),  who  took  the  title  of  Manuel  II. 

See  S.  M.  El  Ret  D.  Carlos  I.  e  sua  obra  artistka  e  scientifica 
(Lisbon,  1908). 

CARLOS,  DON  (1545-1 568),  prince  of  Asturias,  was  the  son  of 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  by  his  first  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  John 
III.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  yns  bom  at  Valladolid  on  the  8th  of 
July  1545.  His  mother  died  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  and  the 
prince,  who  was  very  delicate,  grew  up  proud,  wilful  and  indolent, 
and  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  insanity.  In  1559  he  was  be- 
trothed to  Elizabeth,  dau^ter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France, 
a  lady  who  a  few  months  later  became  the  third  wife  of  his 
father;  in  X560  he  was  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Castile,  and  three  years  later  to  that  of  Aragon.  Other  brides 
were  thensuggestedfortheprince;  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  Margaret* 
another  daughter  of  Hexuy  II.,  and  Anne,  a  dau^ter  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.;  but  meanwhile  his  mental  derangement 
had  become  much  more  acute,  and  his  condition  could  no  longer 
be  kept  secret.  In  1562  he  met  with  an  accident  which  was 
followed  by  a  serious  illness,  and  after  his  recovery  he  showed 
more  obvious  signs  of  insanity,  while  his  conduct  both  in  public 
and  in  private  was  extremely  vidous  and  disorderly.  He  took 
a  marked  dislike  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  possibly  because  he  wished 
to  proceed  to  the  Netherlands  instead  of  the  duke,  and  he 
exhibited  a  morbid  antipathy  towards  his  father,  whose  murder 
he  even  contemplated.  At  length  in  January  z  568,  when  he  had 
made  preparations  for  iBig^t  from  Spain,  he  was  placed  in  con- 
finement by  order  of  Philip,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  of  the  same 
year  he  died.  This  event  is  still  enveloped  in  some  mystery. 
Philip  has  been  accused  of  murdering  his  son,  and  from  what 
is  known  of  the  king's  character  this  supposition  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  It  is  known  that  the  king  appointed  commissioners 
to  try  the  prince,  and  he  may  have  been  put  to  death  for  treason  in 
accordance  with  their  verdict.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
his  crime  was  heresy,  and  that  his  death  was  due  to  poison,  and 
other  solutions  of  the  mystery  have  been  put  forward.  Oil  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  health  of  Carlos 
was  very  poor,  and  that  his  outrageous  behaviour  in  captivity 
would  have  undermined  a  much  stronger  constitution  than  his 
own.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  strange  or  surprising  in 
his  death  from  natural  causes,  and  while  no  decisive  verdict 
upon  this  question  can  be  given,Philip  may  perhaps  be  granted  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  By  some  writers  the  sad  fate  and  early 
death  of  Carlos  have  been  coimected  with  the  story  of  his  unlaw- 
ful attachment  to  his  promised  bride,  Elizabeth,  who  soon 
became  his  stepmother,  and  whose  death  followed  so  quickly 
upon  his  own.  There  is  circumstantial  evidence  for  this  tale. 
The  loss  of  an  affianced  bride,  followed  by  hatred  between 
supplanted  and  supplanter,  who  were  father  and  son,  then  the 
increasing  infirmity  of  the  slighted  prince,  and  finally  the  almost 
simuluneous  deaths  of  the  pair.  But  mature  historical  research 
dismisses  this  story  as  a  fable.  It  has,  however,  served  as  the 
subject  for  romance.  Schiller  and  Alfieri,  J.  0.  de  Campristron 
in  Andronic,  and  Lord  John  Russell  have  made  it  the  subject 
of  dramas,  and  other  dramas  based  upon  the  life  of  Don  Carlos 
have  been  written  by  Thomas  Otway,  M.  A.  Ch£nier,  J.  P.  de 
Montalvan,  and  D   X.  de  Enciso. 
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CARLOS,  DOH  (lyBS-iSjs),  tbe  Gi>t  of  the  Carliil  cbiminti 
ol  the  thione  oC  Spiin,  ku  the  Ktond  nirviving  kd  of  King 
ChBrIoIV.U)dhiiwife,Loui»MinaofFiiiiii.  He  wu  bora 
OB  the  iqth  of  March  1788,  ud  vu  christened  Cutoi  Uiiii 
Iiidio.  Frem  1S08  till  1S14  be  wu  a  pnioner  in  fiuce  tX. 
Vileofayiri  th  hii  brothen.ohohad  been  impruooed  b;  MipoleoD 
whep  he  Kized  the  whoLe  royal  family  <d  Spain  at  Bayonne. 
After  his  return  he  hved  quiclly  ai  a  prince  at  Madrid.  In 
September  1816  he  married  Maria  Francesca  de  Aiis,  daughter 
of  King  John  VI.  oT  Portugal,  and  aister  of  the  lecfind  wife  of 
hii  elder  biDlher  King  Ferdinand  VIL  Though  he  took  no  part 
la  the  government  of  Spain,  except  to  hold  a  ftw  formal  offices, 
Don  Caiioi  waa  known  for  the  ri^d  orthodoiy  of  hb  trligious 
opinioni,  the  piety  of  hia  life,  and  hia  firm  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  klnp  to  govern  dequticaHy.  During  the  revoltltionjLiy 
iroublejotiSao-iSij  he  was  threatened  by  tlie  erirenie  radicals, 
but  no  attack  was  made  on  him.  When  the  revolutioiiary 
agitation  wai  put  down  by  Fieach  Interveolloa  in  iSij,  Don 
Cariot  continued  la  behave  u  the  a&ectiooate  brother  and 
loyiJ  subject  of  FerdltUDd  Vn.  The  faniily  affection  between 
them  wu  undoubtedly  tincfre,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few 
uniible  iraiti  in  the  duncter  of  the  elder  brtlber.  l^wirds 
the  doM  of  Ferdinand's  rdgn  Don  Culog  was  iomd  against  hii 
own  will  iaCO  the  position  of  a  parly  leader,  or  rather  into  the 
poatkm  of  a  piizice  whom  a  great  party  was  forced  to  take  as 

the  partiiani  of  despotiam  because  they  rightly  coruidered 
it  aa  moat  favourable  to  the  church,  began  to  be  discontented 
with  King  Ferdinand,  who  seemed  wanting  in  energy.  When 
the  king  showed  his  intention  to  alter  the  law  of  succession  tn 
order  to  secure  the  crown  tot  his  daughter  Isabella,  the  cleiicals 
(b  the  Spanish  phrase,  "  apcntilicoi ")  banded  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Don  Culos.  There  am  be  no  question*  tlUl  if  he  had 
been  diqnsed  to  place  hinueli  at  the  hod  of  an  insurrection  he 
would  have  been  followed,  and  might  hav 
mlraint.  But  Don  Carios  held  his  piindplei  hoc 
considered  rebellion  as  a  sin  in  a  prince  as  much  as  in 
and  as  wicked  when  made  by  "  apoat6licoa "  as  I 
He  would  do  no  more  than  assert  his  rights,  and  those  of  his 
children.  In  words.  His  wife  and  her  sister,  the  princess  of 
Beira,  widow  of  his  first  tnusio  the  infante  Pedro,  were  less 
■crupulous.  They  were  actively  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the 
"  apoiIilia»."  InMan^iSj]  the  pcizicess  of  Beira  was  informed 
by  thekingthather  brother  Don  Miguel,  then  regent  in  Portugal, 
desired  her  presence,  and  that  she  must  pay  him  a  visit.  On 
the  16th  of  March  Don  Carlos  left  for  Portugal  with  his  wife, 
in  cotnpBoy  with  the  princess,  after  an  interview  with  his  brother 
the  king  which  is  laid  to  have  been  friendly.  In  the  fallowing 
month  he  was  called  upon  by  the  king  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
~  lueen.     Don  CarlcTrefused.  in 

T  his  rights 
and  tnose  of  his  sons,  in  a  public  letter  dated  the  igth  of  April. 
The  death  of  his  brother  on  the  t^lh  of  September  1833  gave  him 
an  opportimily  to  raidicate  his  claims  wiiboul  offence  to  his 
principles,  lor  in  his  own  ophiioa  and  that  of  his  partisans  he 
was  now  king.  But  he  was  entangled  in  the  civil  war  of  Portugal 
and  WIS  abut  ofi  from  Spain.  He  did,  and  perhaps  could  do, 
nothing  to  direct  the  Spaniards  who  rose  on  his  behalf,  and  had 
proclaimed  him  king  as  Charles  V.  When  the  Miguellte  party 
was  beaten  In  Portugal.  Don  Carios  escaped  to  England  on  ihc 
ist  ol  June  1S34  In  H.M.S.  "  Doni^gal,"  His  stay  in  EngUnd 
was  short.  On  the  ind  of  July  he  passed  over  to  Fiance,  when 
Ik  wis  actively  aided  by  iIm  legitimist  party,  ud  on  the  11  It 


he  joined  his  partisans  at  Elizosda  in  the  valley  ol  Bastan,  {a 
estem  Pyrenees.  On  the  17th  ol  Oclobei  oi  thii  year 
I  deprived  of  his  rights  as  infante  by  a  toyal  deoce,  coa- 

firmed  by  the  Cortes  on  the  ijlh  ol  January  1837.  Don  Carlos 
'  led  in  Spain  till  the  defeat  of  his  party,  and  then  escaped 
jice  on  the  14th  ol  September  1839.  During  these  years 
ompanied  bis  armies,  without  displaying  any  ol  the  qwilt^ 
_  Fneral  or  even  much  personal  courage.     But  be  eadtittd  a 

good  deal  of  hardship,  and  was  often  compdled  \o  take  to  hiding  id 

the  hills.  On  these  occauons  he  was  often  carried  over  'ti'^i'^^r 
on  the  backola  stout  guide  commonly  krwnm  u  the  toyal 

jackass  {burro  r/ali.    The  semblance  of  a  court  which  be  main. 

tained  was  torn  by  incessant  persona]  iDtrigues,  and  by  cm- 

fiicU  between  hit  generals  and  the  ecdesiasUcs  who  eaeiiJsal 
abounded  Influence  over  his  mind.    The  defeat  oi  his  cinse, 

very  large  extent  to  his  want  of  capadty,  his  apathy,  and  his 

icreasing  absorption  in  piactices  of  puerile  pietj.     His  first 

wife  having  died  in  Engiand,  Don  Carlos  married  her  ddei  sister. 

.  rincess  of  Beira,  in  Biscay  in  October  1837.     After  his 

Eight  from  Spain,  Don  Carios  led  alifc  ol  increasing  insignificance. 

'  dicated  in  May  1S45,  took  a  title  of  count  of  Midiaa,  aid 

I  Trieste  on  the  loth  of  March  iSs;. 

his  fint  marriage,  Don  Carios  had  three  SODS,  Charles 

(1818-1861),  John   C18U-1S87),  and  FetdiB«Bd  (iSir-iUi)- 

rlea  succeeded  to  (he  claims  of  his  father,  and  was  hiiCtvn  to 

•artisans  ss  Don  Catloa  VI,,  but  was  mote  oamtaonly  knon 

le  count  ol  MontenkdiiL     In  1846,  when  the  mtnlaceof  quca 

ella  was  being  negotiated,  the  Austrian  (ovcnuDenl  oideav- 

d  to  arrange  an  alliance  between  her  and  the  CDimt  d 

itemolin.     But  as  he  insisted  on  the  oomplete  lecagnitioB  ol 

his  rights,  the  Spanish  goverament  refused  la  hear  A  him  ai 

1  candidate.     The  Cailisis  took  up  ansa  on  his  behalf  bttaieu 

[846  and  184S,  but  the  count,  who  had  been  cipcDed  bum 

France  by  the  police,  did  not  join  them  in  the  field.    In  AptS 

[860  be  and  hia  brother  Ferdinand  landed  at  San  Caibis  de  la 

Upila,  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Ebro,  In  company  with  a  teather- 

beadcd  officer  named  Ortega,  whoheldacsmmandiB  tbeBaksik 

a.     IVy  hoped  to  profit  by  the  fact  that  the  bdk  of  the 

Spanish  army  was  absent  in  a  war  with  Morocco.     But  DO  Carlitt 

rising  took  place.    The  men  who  had  been  brou^t  ina  the 

islands  by  Ortega  deserted  him,     Hontemolio  and  hii  beothet, 

together  with  thdr  devoted  partisan  General  Elio,  who  had 

Lccorapanied  ihem  from  eiile,  lurked  in  hiding  loi  a  foclnighl  and 

>ere  then  captured.    Ortega  was  shot,  but  the  prince*  saved  their 

ives,  and  thai  of  Elio,  by  making  an  abject  surrender  «f  thdr 

claims.    When  be  bad  been  allowed  to  escape  and  had  ttached 

Cologne,  the  count  of  Montcmolin  pubbdy  retracted  his  rennnica- 

been  eitorled  by  fear.  Montemolin  and  his  bnthei  Ferdinanl 
died  within  a  fortnight  of  one  another  in  Jar^uary  iMi  without 

The  third  brother,  John,  who  had  advanced  his  own  clsimi 
before  his  btoihei's  letraction,  now  came  forward  as  the  repre- 
sentative ol  the  legitimist  and  Carlist  cause.     As  he  had  shows 

the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  was  unpopular  with  the  party.  On  the 
3rd  of  October  1868  he  made  a  formal  rcnuBdation  in  bvosi  ef 
hissonCharIes(Do>iCat1oeVII.},whois  sepira  te^  noticed  bdow. 

See  Hermann  Baumvarlen.  GmkicUt  sianini  {Letok,  lWi>: 
H.  Builei  Clarke,  Uodini  Spai*  (Cambridge.  1906),  whiifMaina 
useful  t^btiography- 

SABLOS.  DOH  (Chuus  Muia  di  los  Doij>US  Jean 
IsmoiE  Joseph  FaANcis  QniiiN  Ahtohy  MiCRaiL  Cuuei 
RAFSUL)(iS43~iQOg).piinceof  Bourbon,  daimant,as  Don  Cub* 
vn.,  to  Ibe  throne  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Laibach  on  the  30th 
of  March  1848,  being  the  eldest  surviving  son  ol  Don  Juan  (John) 
ol  Bourbon  and  of  the  archduchess  Maria  Beatrix,  dsogli'''  ■>' 
Francis  IV..  duke  ol  Modena.  Don  Carlos  was  the  gnodsoD  of 
the  fini  pretender,  noticed  above.  He  married  in  February  iW7> 
alFnbsdorf.PrincessMargueiite,daughterof  tbedukeolPama 
and  Diecc  of  the  oomte  de  Cbambotd,  who  was  bom  on  the  lit 
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a(  Jaauaxy  X847,  and  who  bore  him  a  son,  Don  Jaime,  in  1870, 
tad  three  dau^ten.  Don  Carlos  boldly  asserted  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  two  years  after  the  revolution  of  x868 
had  driven  Queen  Isabella  II.  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons into  exile.  His  manifesto,  addressed  to  his  brother  Alphonso, 
oaxaesake  of  his  rival,  Alphonso  XII.,  found  an  echo  in  the 
faiutical  priesthood  and  peasantry  of  many  provinces  of  the 
Peniosula,  but.  little  support  among  the  mote  enlightened 
middle  classes,  e^iecially  in  the  towns.  The  first  rising  was 
started  in  CataJonia  by  the  brother  of  the  pretender,  who  himself 
entered  Spain  by  way  of  Vera,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  on  the 
21st  of  May  1872.  The  troops  of  Ring  Amadeus  under  General 
Moriones,  a  progressist  officer,  who  was  one  of  Spain's  ablest 
and  most  popular  commanders,  surprised  and  very  nearly  cap- 
tured the  pretender  at  Oroqiusta,  sending  him  a  fugitive  to  France 
in  headlong  flight  with  a  few  followers.  For  more  than  a  year 
he  kntered  about  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  the  guest  of  old  noble 
bouses  who  showed  him  much  sympathy,  while  the  French 
authorities  winked  at  the  fact  that  he  was  fomenting  civil  war 
in  %»ain,  where  his  guerilla  bands,  many  of  them  led  by  priests, 
committed  atrocities,  burning,  pillaging,  shooting  prisoners  of 
var,  and  not  unfrequently  ill-using  even  foreign  residents  and 
destroying  their  property.  When  the  Federal  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus,  the  Carlists  had 
overrun  Spain  to  such  an  extent  that  they  held  all  the  interior 
of  Navarre,  the  three  Basque  provinces,  and  a  great  part  of 
Catalonia,  Lower  Aragon,  and  Valencia,  and  had  made  raids 
into  the  provinces  of  Old  Castile  and  Estremadura.  Don  Carlos 
reentered  Spain  on  the  1 5th  of  July  1873,  jtist  before  the  Carlists 
took  Estella,  in  Navarre,  which  became,  with  Tolosa  and  Durango 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  his  favourite  residence.  He  displayed 
very  lax  morals  and  an  apathy  which  displeased  his  staff  and 
partisans.  Don  Carlos  was  present  at  some  fights  around 
Stella,  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbao  during  its 
famous  siege  of  three  months  in  1874  until  its  relief  by  Marshals 
Serrano  and  Concha  on  the  2nd  of  May.  He  was  also  present 
at  the  battle  near  Estella  on  the  27th  of  June  1874,  in  which 
Marshal  Concha  was  lulled  and  the  liberals  were  repulsed  with 
bo.  Twice  he  lost  golden  opportunities  of  making  a  rush  for 
the  apital — in  1873,  during  the  Federal  {Republic,  and  after 
Concha's  death.  From  the  moment  that  his  cousin  Alphonso  XII. 
was  proclaimed  king  i[t  Sagunto,  at  Valencia,  in  Madrid,  and 
at  Logrono,  by  General  Campos,  Daban,  Jovellar,  Primo  de 
Rivera,  and  Lasema,  the  star  of  the  pretender  was  on  the  wane. 
Only  once,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Alphonsist  restoration,  the 
army  of  Don  Cark»  checked  the  Liberal  forces  in  Navarre,  and 
sorpiised  and  made  prisoners  half  a  brigade,  with  guns  and 
o^lours,  at  Lacar,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  new  king  and  his 
beadquartexs.  This  was  the  last  Carlbt  success.  The  tide  of  war 
set  in  favour  of  Alphonso  XII.,  whose  armies  swept  the  Carlist 
bands  out  of  central  Spain  and  Catalonia  in  1875,  while  Marshal 
Qocsada,  in  the  upper  Ebro  valley,  Navarre,  and  Ulava,  prepared 
by  a  series  of  sucoessful  operations  the  final  advance  of  x8o,ooo 
men,  beaded  by  Quesada  and  the  king,  which  defeated  the  Carlists 
at  Estella,  Pe&a  Plata,  and  Elgueta,  thus  forcing  Don  Carlos 
»ith  a  few  thousand  faithful  Carlists  to  retreat  and  surrender  to 
the  French  frontier  authorities  in  Biarch  1876. 

TIk  pretender  went  to  Pau,  and  there,  singularly  enough, 
issued  his  proclamations  bidding  temporary  adieu  to  the  nation 
and  to  h^  volunteers  from  the  same  chateau  where  Queen 
Isabella,  also  a  refugee,  had  issued  hers  in  x868.  From  that  date 
^n  Carlos  became  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  travelling  much  in 
the  Old  and  New  World,  and  raising  some  scandal  by  his  mode  of 
life.  He  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  England,  then  in  Paris, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  at  the  request  of  the  Madrid  govem- 
iKst,  and  next  in  Austria,  before  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Vlaireggb  in  Italy.  Like  aU  pretenders,  he  never  gave  in,  and 
^  preteosaona,  haughtily  reasserted,  often  troubled  the  courts 
*oA  countries  whose  h<»pitality  he  enjoyed.  His  great  dis- 
Hipointment  was  the  col^ess  towards  him  of  Pope  Leo  XHI., 
ttd  the  favour  slM>wn  by  that  pontiff  for  Alphonso  XII.  and  his 
SKboD,  Alphonso  XIII.   Don  Carlos  had  two  splendid  chances 


of  testing  the  power  of  Us  party  in  Spain,  but  failed  to  profit 
by  them.  The  first  was  when  he  was  invited  to  unfurl  his  flag 
on  the  death  of  Alphonso  XII.,  when  the  perplexities  and  un- 
certainties of  Castilian  politics  reached  a  climax  during  the  first 
year  of  a  long  minority  under  a  foreign  queen-regent.  I^e  second 
was  at  the  dose  of  the  war  with  the  United  Sutes  and  after  the 
loss  of  the  colonies,  when  the  discontent  was  so  widespread 
that  the  Carlists  were  able  to  assure  their  prince  that  many 
Spaniards  looked  upon  his  cause  as  the  one  untried  solution  of  the 
national  difficulties.  Don  Carios  showed  his  usual  Uck  of  decision ; 
he  wavered  between  the  advice  of  those  who  told  him  to  unfurl 
his  standard  with  a  view  to  raUy  all  the  discontented  and  dis- 
appointed, and  of  those  who  recommended  him  to  wait  until  a  great 
pronunciamiefUo^  chiefly  military,  should  be  made  in  his  favour — 
a  day-dream  founded  upon  the  coquetting  of  General  Weyler  and 
other  officers  with  the  Carlist  senators  and  deputies  in  -Madrid. 
Afterwards  the  pretender  continued  to  ask  his  partisans  to  go 
on  organizing  their  forces  for  action  some  day,  and  to  push 
their  propaganda  and  preparations,  which  was  easy  enough 
in  view  of  the  indtilgence  i^iown  them  by  all  the  governments 
of  the  regency  and  the  open  favour  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
priesthood,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the  religious  orders, 
and  the  Jesuits,  swarming  all  over  the  kingdom.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  in  1893,  Don  Carlos  married  in  the  following 
year  Princess  Marie  Bertha  of  Rohan.  He  died  on  the  x8th  of 
July  1909.  His^on  by  his  first  wife,  Don  Jaime,  was  educated 
in  Austrian  and  British  military  schools  before  he  entered  the 
Russian  army,  in  which  he  became  a  colonel  of  dragoons. 

CARLOW,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  the  counties  Kildare  and  Wicklow,  E.  by  Wicklow 
and  Wexford,  S.  by  Wexford,  and  W.  by  Queen's  cotmty  and 
Kilkeimy.  Excepting  Louth,  it  is  the  smallest  county  ix\  Ireland, 
having  an  area  of  221 424  acres,  or  about  346  sq.  m.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  in  general  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  of 
pleasing  appearance,  except  the  elevated  tract  of  land  known 
as  the  ridge  of  Old  Leighlin  (Gallows  Hill  Bog,  974  ft.),  forming 
the  beginning  of  the  coal-measures  of  Leinster,  and  the  south* 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  bordering  on  Wexford,  where  the 
wild  and  barren  granitic  devations  of  Knockroe  (1746  ft.) 
and  Mount  Leinster  (26x0  ft.)  present  a  bolder  aspect.  Glacial 
deposits,  which  overspread  the  lower  grounds,  sometimes  afford 
good  examples  of  the  ridge-forms  known  as  eskers,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagenabtown.  There  are  no  lakes  nor  canals 
in  the  county,  nor  does  it  contain  the  source  of  any  important 
river;  but  on  its  western  side  it  b  Intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Barrbw,  which  is  navigable  throughout  the  county 
and  affords  means  of  communication  with  the  port  of  Wateriord; 
while  on  the  eastern  border  the  Slaney,  which  is  not  navigable 
in  any  part  of  its  course  through  the  county,  passes  out  of 
Carlow  into  Wexford  at  Newtownbarry. 

Carlow  is  largely  a  granite  county;  but  here  the  Ldnster 
Chain  does  not  form  a  uniform  moorland.  The  mica-schists  and 
Sflurian  slates  of  its  eastern  flank  are  seen  in  the  diversified 
and  hilly  country  on  the  pass  over  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Leinster, 
between  Newtownbarry  and  Borris.  The  hi^iland  drops  west- 
ward to  the  vaUey  of  the  Barrow,  Carlow  and  Bagenalstown 
lying  on  Carboniferotis  Limestone,  which  here  abuts  upon  the 
granite.  On  the  west  of  the  hollow,  the  high  edge  of  the  Castle- 
comer  coalfields  rises,  scarps  of  limestone,  grit,  and  coal-measures 
succeeding  one  another  on  the  ascent.  Formerly  day-ironstone 
was  raised  from  the  Upper  Carboniferotis  strata. 

The  soil  is  of  great  natural  richness,  and  the  country  is  among 
the  most  generally  fertile  in  the  island.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  not  so  fully  devdoped  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  land  would  suggest;  in  effect,  the  extent 
of  land  under  tillage  shows  a  distinctly  retrograde  movement, 
being  rather  more  than  half  that  under  pasture.  The  pasture 
land  b  of  excellent  quality,  and  generally  occupied  as  dairy  farms, 
the  butter  made  in  thb  cotmty  maintaining  a  high  reputation 
in  the  Dublin  market.  The  farms  are  frequently  brge,  and  care 
b  given  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Sheep  and  poultry,  however, 
receive  the  greatest  attentioiu  The  staple  trade  of  the  county  Is 
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in  corn,  flour,  meal,  butter  and  provisions,  which  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  There  are  no  manufactures.  The  sandstone 
of  the  county  is  frequently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  split  easily 
into  layers,  known  in  commerce  as  Carlow  flags. 

Porcelain  clay  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tullow;  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  turn  this  product  to  use. 

The  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway  from  Kildare  to  Wexford 
follows  the  river  Barrow  through  the  county,  with  a  branch  from 
Bagenalstown  to  Kilkenny,  while  another  branch  from  the  north 
terminates  at  Tullow. 

As  regards  population  (41,964  in  x8gi;  37.748  in  1901), 
the  Gounty  shows  a  decrease  among  the  more  serious  of  Irish 
counties,  and  correspondingly  heavy  emigration  returns.  Of  the 
total,  about  89%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  nearly  the  whole 
are  rural.  Carlow  (pop.  6513),  Bagenalstown  (1882),  and 
Tullow  (1725)  are  the  only  towns.  The  county  is  divided  into 
seven  baronies,  and  contains  forty-four  civil  parishes  and  parts 
of  parishes.  It  belongs  to  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Dublin  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Carlow,  and  quarter  sessions  at  that  town 
and  also  at  Bagenabtown  and  Tullow.  One  member  is  returned 
to  parliament. 

Carlow,  under  the  name  of  Catherlogh,  is  among  the  counties 
generally  considered  to  have  been  created  in  the  reign  of  John. 
Leinster  was  confirmed  as  a  liberty  to  WUliam  Marshal,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  by  John,  and  Carlow,  among  other  counties  in  this 
area,  had  the  privileges  of  a  palatinate  on  descending  to  one  of 
the  earl's  heiresses.  The  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  county  com- 
prise large  cromlechs  at  Browne's  Hill  near  Carlow  and  at 
Hacketstown,  and  a  rath  near  Leighlin  Bridge,  in  which  were 
found  several  urns  of  baked  earth,  containing  only  small  quan- 
tities of  dust.  Some  relics  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  buildings 
exist,  and  also  the  remains  of  several  castles  built  after  the 
English  settlement.  Old  Leighlin,  where  the  12th  century 
cathedral  of  St  Lazerian  is  situated,  is  merely  a  village,  although 
until  the  Union  it  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

CARLOW,  the  county  town  of  Co.  Carlow,  Ireland,  on  the 
navigable  river  Barrow.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  65x3. 
It  is  $6  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  &  Western 
railway.  The  castle  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  appointed  governor  of  Ireland  in  11 79,  but  sometimes 
attributed  to  King  John),  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  river,  is  still  a  chief  feature  of  attraction  in  the  general 
view  of  the  town,  although  there  is  not  much  of  the  original 
building  left.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  quadrangle,  with  a 
massive  round  tower  at  each  angle.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Patrick  (1793),  a  plain  but 
spacious  building  in  a  picturesque  park  adjoining  the  Roman 
(Catholic  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin;  the 
Protestant  parish  church,  with  a  handsome  steeple  of  modem 
erection;  the  court-house,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  an  octagonal 
stone  building  with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico;  and  other  county 
buildings.  The  cathedral,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  has  a 
highly  ornamented  west  front,  and  a  monument  to  Bishop  James 
Doyle  (d.  1834).  The  Wellington  Bridge  over  the  river  Barrow 
connects  Carlow  with  the  suburb  of  Graigue.  Two  m.  N.E.  of 
the  town  is  one  of  the  finest  cromlechs  in  Ireland,  and  3  m. 
to  the  west  is  the  notable  church,  of  Norman  and  pre-Norman 
date,  of  Killeshin  in  (^een's  county.  The  industries  of  Carlow 
consist  of  brewing  and  flour-mUllng,  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs. 

Carlow  was  of  eariy  importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  king's  exchequer  was  removed  thither,  and  £500,  a  large 
sum  at  that  period,  applied  towards  surrounding  the  town  with 
a  strong  wall.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  tiie  town  burned  by  the  Irish  chieftain, 
Rory  Oge  O'More.  When  summoned  to  surrender  by  Ireton, 
the  Commonwealth  general,  during  the  war  of  1641,  Cariow 
submitted  without  resistance.  In  the  insurrection  of  1798  the 
castle  was  attacked  by  an  undisciplined  body  of  insurgents. 
They  were  speedily  repulsed,  and  suffered  severe  loss,  no  quarter 
being  given;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  their  flight,  many  of  the 


insurgents  took  refuge  in  houses^  which  the  king's  troops  im- 
mediately set  on  fire.  Carlow  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation 
as  early  as  the  Z3th  century,  and  was  reincorporated,  with 
enlarged  privileges,  by  James  L  The  corporation,  which  was 
styled  "  The  Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of 
the  Borough  of  Catherlogh,"  was  authorized  to  tetum  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  town  returned  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  parliament  until  1885. 

CARLSBAD,  or  Kaises-Karlsbad  (Czech,  Karloty  Vary), 
a  town  and  celebrated  watering-place  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
116  m.  W.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  14,640.  It  is 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  1227  ft.  and  lies  in  the  beautiful 
narrow  and  winding  valley  of  the  Tepl  at  its  junction  with  the 
Eger,  being  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  granite  hills,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  of  pine.  The  town  is  ^read  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Eger,  its  houses  being  buHt 
up  the  mountain  sides  in  tier  above  tier  of  terraces  approached 
by  long  flights  of  steps  or  steep  and  tortuous  roads.  This 
irregularity  of  site  and  plan,  together  with  the  varied  form  and 
high-pitched  roofs  of  the  houses,  makes  the  place  very  picturesque. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  of  Carlsbad  are  the  Catholic 
parish  church,  built  in  173 2-1 736  in  rococo  style;  the  gorgeous 
Russian  church,  finished  in  1897;  the  English  church;  and  a 
handsome  synagogue.  In  the  first  rank  of  the  other  buddings 
stands  the  famous  Muhlbrunnen  Colonnade,  erected  between 
1871  and  1878,  which,  with  its  103  monolithic  granite  Corinthian 
columns,  is  a  fine  example  of  modem  classical  architecture; 
the  Kurhaus  (1865);  the  magnificent  Kaiserbad^  buHt  in  189S 
in  the  French  Renaissance  style,  and  several  other  bathing 
establishments;  the  Sprudel  Colonnade,  an  imposing  iron  and 
glass  structure,  built  in  1879,  within  which  rises  the  Sprudd, 
the  principal  spring  of  Carlsbad;  and  several  ho^ntals  and 
hospices  for  poor  patients.  Both  banks  of  the  Tepl  are  provided 
with  quais,  planted  with  trees,  which  constitute  the  diief  pro- 
menades of  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  there  are,  besides,  a 
municipal  park  and  several  public  gardens. 

The  mineral  springs,  to  which  Carlsbad  owes  its  fame,  rise 
from  beneath  a  very  hard  kind  of  rock,  known  as  Spnidelschale  ox 
Sprudeldecke,  beneath  which  it  is  believed  that  there  exists 
a  large  common  r<^rvoir  of  the  hot  mineral  water,  known  as 
the  Sprudelkessel.  Several  artificial  apert\ires  in  the  rock  hsyt 
been  made  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  of  this  subterranean 
cauldron,  which,  owing  to  the  incrustations  deposited  by  the 
water,  require  to  be  cleared  at  regular  intcrvaJs.  Altogether 
there  are  seventeen  warm  springs,  with  a  temperature  varying 
from  164'*  F.  to  107-7^  F.,  and  twb  cold  ones.  Tbe  <ddest,  best- 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  copious  ^ring  is  the 
Sprudel,  a  hot  geyser  with  a  temperature  of  164"  F.,  which 
gushes  up  in  jets  of  1}  ft.  thick  to  a  height  of  about  3}  ft.,  ard 
delivers  about  405  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Other  springs 
are  the  MUhlbnmnen,  with  a  temperature  of  i2x"  F.,  which  is 
after  the  Sprudel  the  most  used  spring;  the  Neubrunnen 
(138'  F.);  the  Kaiser-Kari-CJuelle  (112*'  F.);  the  Theresicn- 
brunnen  (134**  F.).  &c.  The  warm  springs  belong  to  the  class 
of  alkaline-saline  waters  and  have  all  the  same  chemical  com- 
position, varying  only  in  their  degree  of  temperature.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  Sprudd,  taken  to  a  thousand  parts 
of  water,  is:  2-405  sulphate  of  soda,  x  298  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
1-042  chloride  of  soda,  o  186  sulphate  of  potash,  o<x66  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia,  0*0x2  bicarbonate  of  lithium,  and  0966  carbonic 
acid  gas.  They  contain  also  traces  of  arsenic,  antimony,  seleniuin, 
rubidium ,  tin  and  orgam'c  substances.  The  water  is  colourless  and 
odouriess,  with  a  slightly  adduUted  and  salt  taste,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  x-oo53  at  64  4*  F.  The  waters  are  used  both 
for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  are  very  beneficent  in  cases  of  liver 
affections,  biliary  and  renal  calculi,  diabetes,  gout,  rheumati^m, 
and  uric  acid  troubles.  They  arc  very  powerful  in  their  effect 
and  must  not  be  used  except  under  medical  direction,  and  during 
the  cure,  a  carefully-regulated  diet  must  be  observed,  coupled 
wi th  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  number 
of  visitors  in  190X  was  5i>454;  »n  1756  it  was  only  257;  in  iU% 
it  was  37x3:  and  it  attained  14.X82  in  X869,  ^<i  34>396  it^  xSoo. 
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Carlsbad  is  encircled  by  mountains,  covered  with  beautiful 
forests  of  pine,  which  are  made  accessible  by  well-kept  paths. 
Jo&t  above  the  town  towers  the  Hirschensprung  (1620  ft.), 
3  little  farther  the  Freundschaftshfihe  (1722  ft.};  the  Franz- 
Josds-Hdhe  (1663  ft.);  and  the  Aberg  (1980  ft.).  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tepl  lies  the  Rudolfshdhe  (1379  ft.); 
lise  Dreikreuzbcrg  (1805  ft.);  the  K5mg  Otto's  Hdhe  (1960  ft.); 
2nd  the  Ewiges  Leben  (20S6  ft.),  with  the  Stephaniewarte,  a 
ttrwcr,  98  ft.  high,  built  in  1889,  which  commands  a  superb  view. 
Tbe  town  is  the  centre  of  the  porcelain  and  stoneware  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  manufactures  a  special  liqueur  (Karhhader 
BlUtr).  besides  various  objects  from  the  Sprudel  rock  and  con- 
feaionery.  It  exported,  in  1901,  2}  millions  of  bottles  of  mineral 
viler,  and  x6o,ooo  lb  of  Sprudel  salt,  i.e.  salt  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  the  water  of  the  Sprudel. 

iUny  interesting  places  are  to  be  found  near  Carlsbad.  To 
the  north  is  the  ^age  of  Dallwitz,  with  a  porcelain  factory, 
a  handsome  castle  and  beautiful  oaks  extolled  by  Theodor 
Komer,  under  which  he  composed  in  181 2  his  touching  elegy  on 
the  downfall  of  Germany.  To  the  east  is  the  watering-place  of 
Gksshubl-Puchstein  with  celebrated  springs,  which  contain 
likaliae  waters  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  the  west 
is  the  valley  of  the  Eger,  the  village  of  Aich,  with  a  porcelain 
Uctory,  and  a  little  farther  the  much-visited  Hans  Heiling's 
Rock,  a  wild  and  romantic  spot,  with  which  a  very  touching 
kgeod  is  connected.  To  the  south-east  the  ruined  castle  of 
Ecgrihaus,  situated  on  a  rock  of  phonolite,  2340  ft.  high,  built 
probably  in  the  first  part  of  the  X3th  century  and  destroyed  by 
the  Swedes  in  1635.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lies  the  actual 
vOhge  of  Engelhaus. 

According  to  legend  the  springs' of  Carlsbad  were  discovered 
during  a  hunting  expedition  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who 
bttilt  the  town,  which  derives  its  name  from  him,  on  both  banks 
of  Uk  Tepl.  But  the  hot  springs  were  already  known  two 
centuries  before,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  river  Tepl 
(warm),  under  which  name  the  river  was  known  in  the  X2th 
ceotury.  Besides,  on  the  same  spot  stood  already  in  the  13th 
century  a  j^ce  called  Vary^  which  means  the  Sprudel.  The 
inith  IS,  that  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  after  being  cured  here, 
buili  about  1358  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  and  accorded 
oasy  privileges  to  the  town.  It  obtained  its  charter  as  a  town 
>D  1370;  the  fame  of  the  waters  spread  and  it  was  created  a  royal 
free  town  in  2707  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  The  waters  were 
used  only  for  bathing  purposes  until  1520,  when  they  began  to  be 
prescribed  also  for  drinking.  The  first  Kurhaus  was  erected  in 
171 1  near  the  MOhlbrunnen,  and  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one, 
boilt  in  1 761  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Carlsbad  was 
Dearly  comf^tely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1604,  and  another  great 
tie  raged  here  in  1759.  It  also  suffered  much  from  inundations, 
e^uUy  in  1582  and  1890.  In  August  1819  a  meeting  of  the 
iBiflisters  of  the  German  courts  took  place  here  under  the  presi- 
de:icy  of  Prince  Mettemich,  when  many  reactionary  measures, 
erabodied  in  the  so-called  "  Carlsbad  Decrees "  (see  below), 
^«fe  agreed  upon  and  introduced  in  the  various  states  of  the 
German  Confederation. 

AmoQff  the  extensive  literature  of  the  place  lee  Mannl,  Carhbiad 
««f  Us  Mineral  Springs  (Leipzig.  1850):  Cartellieri.  Karlsbad  als 
Kwrt  (Karlsbad.  1888);  Friedenthal,  Der  Kurort  Karlsbad  Topo- 
V^f^isck  und  Medisinisch  (Karisbad,  1895). 

CARLSBAD  DECREES  {Karhbader  BeseklUsse),  the  name 
usually  given  to  a  series  of  resolutions  (BeschlUsse)  passed  by  a 
'^ofiftrence  of  the  ministers  and  envoys  of  the  more  important 
<j«nnan  sutes,  held  at  Carlsbad  from  the  6th  to  the  31st  of 
August  1819.  The  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  the  desire  of 
^nce  Mettemich  to  take  advantage  of  the  consternation  caused 
V  recent  revolutionary  outrages  (especially  the  murder  of  the 
<^outist  Kotrebue  by  Karl  Sand)  to  persuade  the  German 
r>vemments  to  combine  in  a  system  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Uberal  agitation  in  Germany.  The  pretended  urgency  of  the 
<Jse  served  as  the  excuse  for  only  inviting  to  the  conference  those 
stites  vhose  ministers  happened  to  be  visiting  Carlsbad  at  the 
^^nc.   The  conferences  were,  therefore,  actually  attended  by 


the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wfirt- 
temberg,  Hanover,  Baden,  Nassau  and  Mecldenburg;  at  the 
fourth  conference  (August  9th)  Baron  von  Fritsch,  minister  of 
state  for  Saxe- Weimar,  who  *'  happened  to  be  present "  at 
Carlsbad  on  that  day,  attended  by  special  invitation.  Prince 
Mettemich  presided  over  the  conferences,  and  Friedrich  von 
Gents  acted  as  secretary. 

The  business  to  be  discussed,  as  announced  in  Mettemich's 
opening  address,  was  twofold:  (i)  Matters  of  urgent  importaiKe 
necessitating  immediate  action;  (2)  (^estions  affecting  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  German  Confederation,  demand- 
ing more  careful  and  prolonged  discussion.  To  the  fint  class 
belonged  (a)  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  of  press 
regulation  in  Germany;  (b)  the  most  urgent  measures  in  regard 
to  the  supervision  of  universities  and  schools;  (c)  measures  in 
view  of  the  already  discovered  machinations  of  the  political 
parties.  To  the  second  class  belonged  {a)  the  more  clear 
definition  of  article  XIII.  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  ii.e.  state 
constitutions);  (6)  the  creation  of  a  permanent  federal  supreme 
court;  (r)  the  creation  of  a  federal  executive  organization 
{Bundes- Executions  Ordnung)  armed  with  power  to  make  the 
decrees  of  the  diet  and  the  judgments  of  the  high  court  effective; 
{d)  the  facilitation  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  .con- 
federation in  accordance  with  article  XIX.  of  the  Act  of  Con> 
federation  (Beilage  A.  turn  ersten  PrctokoU,  Martens,  iv.  p.  74). 

These  questions  were  debated  in  twenty-three  formal  confer- 
ences. On  the  issues  raised  by  the  first  class  there  was  practical 
unanimity.  All  were  agreed  that  the  state  of  Germany  demanded 
disciplinary  measures,  and  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  it 
was  determined  to  lay  before  the  federal  diet  definite  proposals 
for  (i)  a  tmiform  press  censorship  over  all  periodical  publications; 
(2)  a  system  of  "  curators  "  to  supervise  the  education  given 
in  universities  and  schools,  with  disciplinary  enactments  against 
professors  and  teachers  who  should  use  their  position  for  purposes 
of  political  propaganda;  (3)  the  erection  of  a  central  commission 
at  Mainz,  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers,  for  the  purpose  of 
unmasking  the  widespread  revolutionary  conspiracy,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  assumed. 

On  the  questions  raised  under  the  second  class  there  was  more 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  of  the  conference  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
burning  question  of  the  due  interpretation  of  article  XIII. 
The  controversy  raged  round  the  distinction  between  "  assemblies 
of  estates,"  as  laid  down  in  the  article,  and  "  representative 
assemblies,"  such  as  had  been  already  established  in  several 
German  states.  Gentx,  in  an  elaborate  memorandum  {Neben- 
beilage  turn  siebenten  ProtokoU^  iv.  p.  X02),  laid  down  that 
representation  by  estates  was  the  only  system  compatible  with 
the  conservative  principle,  as  the  "  outcome  of  a  well-ordered 
civil  society,  in  which  the  relations  and  rights  of  the  several 
estates  are  due  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  classes  and  cor- 
porations on  which  they  are  based,  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  modified  by  law  without  detracting  from  the  essentials  of  the 
sovereign  power  ";  whereas  representative  assemblies  are  based 
on  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  people."  In  answer  to  this.  Count 
Wintzingerode,  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  WUrttember^  placed 
on  record  {Nebenbeilage  2  zum  neunlcn  Prolokotl,  p.  147)  a  protest, 
in  which  he  urged  that  to  insist  on.the  system  of  estates  would  be 
to  stereotype  caste  distinctions  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age,  would  alienate  public  opinion  from  the  governments,  and 
— ^if  enforced  by  the  central  power — would  violate  the  sovereign 
independence  of  those  states  which,  like  Wilrttemberg,  had 
already  established  representative  constitutions. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  ministers  present  favoured  the 
Austrian  interpretation  of  article  XIII.  as  elaborated  by  Gentz, 
they  were  as  little  prepared  as  the  representative  of  Wttrttem- 
berg  to  agree  to  any  hasty  measures  for  strengthening  the 
federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the  jealously  guarded 
prerogatives  of  the  minor  sovereignties.  The  result  was  that  the 
constitutional  questions  falling  under  the  second  class  were 
reserved  for  further  discussion  at  a  general  conference  of  German 
ministers  to  be  summoned  at  Vieima  Uter  in  the  year.    The 
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effective  Carlsbad  resolutions,  Subsequently  issued  as  laws  by 

the  federal  diet,  were  therefore  only  those  dealing  with  the 

curbing  of  the  "  revolutionary "  agitation.    For  the  results  of 

their  operation  see  Geuzany:  History. 

The  acts,  plotocols  and  resolutions  of  the  conference  of  Carlsbad 
are  given  in  M.  de  Martens's  Nouoeau  Recueil  glniral  de  traitis,  &c., 
t.  4,  pp.  8-166  (Gdttingen,  1846).  An  interesting  criticism  of  the 
CarlsDad  Decrees  is  appended  (p.  166^,  addressed  by  Baron  Hans 
von  Gagem,  Luxemburg  representative  in  the  federal  diet,  to 
Baron  von  Plessen.  MecldenbuTg  plenipotentiary  at  the  conference 
of  Carlsbad.    •  (W.  A.  P.) 

CARLSTADT.  Kaslstadt  or  Kasolostadt  (1480-1541), 
German  reformer,  whose  real  name  was  Andreas  Rudolf  Boden- 
stein,  was  bom  at  Carlstadt  in  Bohemia.  He  entered  the 
university  of  Erfurt  in  the  winter  term  of  1499-1500,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1503,  when  he  went  to  Cologne.  In  the  winter 
term  of  1504-1505  he  transferred  himself  to  the  newly  founded 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  soon  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  a  zealous  champion  of 
the  scholastic  system  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  against  the  revised 
nominalism  associated  with  the  name  of  Occam.  In  1508  he 
was  made  canon  of  the  AUtrktUigcnstift,  a  collegiate  church 
incorporated  in  the  university;  and  in  1510  he  became  doctor  of 
theology  and  archdeacon,  his  duties  being  to  preach,  to  say  mass 
once  a  week  and  to  lecture  before  the  university;  in  1513  he 
was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  In  151 5  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  with  a  view  to  becoming  provost  of  the  Alter- 
heUigenstift  he  studied  law,  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  juris 
utriusque.  His  experiences  in 'the  papal  dty  produced  upon  him 
the  same  effect  as  upon  Luther,  and  when  in  15 16  he  returned  to 
Germany  it  was  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Thomist  philosophy 
and  as  a  champion  of  the.Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  impotence 
of  the  human  will  and  salvation  through  Divine  grace  alone. 
The  151  theses  of  Carbtadt,  dated  the  i6th  of  September  1516, 
discovered  by  Theodor  Kolde  ("  Wittenberger  Dispuiations- 
thesen  "  in  Zeitschrijt  JUr  Kirchengeschickte,  xi.  p.  448,  &c.), 
prove  that,  so  far  from  owing  his  change  of  view  to  Luther's 
influence,  he  was  at  this  time  actually  in  advance  of  Luther. 
The  two  reformers  were,  in  fact,  never  friends;  though  from  the 
end  of  1 516  onwards  the  development  of  each  was  considerably 
influenced  by  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  15 18,  in  reply  to  Eck's  OMisci^  an  attack  on 
Luther's  95  theses,  Carlstadt  published  a  series  of  theses,  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  he  regarded 
as  verbally  inspired)  over  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  and  asserting  the  liability  of  general  councils  to 
error.  Eck  challenged  him  to  a  public  disputation,  in  which 
Luther  also  took  part,  and  which  lasted  from  the  27th  of  June 
to  the  15th  of  July  1519.. .  In  this  dialectical  warfare  Carlstadt 
was  no  match  for  Eck;  but  the  dispute  only  served  to  confirm 
him  in  his  revolt  from  the  dominant  theology,  and  in  three  violent 
polemical  treatises  against  Eck  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the 
exclusive  operation  of  grace  in  the  justification  of  believers. 

This  attitude  led  him  in  1520,  by  a  logical  development,  to  an 
open  attack  on  all  those  ecclesiastical  practices  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works  had  become  crystallized; 
e.g.  indulgences  and  the  abuse  of  holy  water  and  consecrated 
salt.  At  the  same  time  he  appeared  as  the  first  of  modem  biblical 
critics,  denying  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
classing  the  Scriptures  into  three  categories  of  different  value  in 
accordance  with  the  degrees  of  certainty  as  to  their  traditional 
origin.  He  still,  however,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration,  and  attacked  Luther  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  James. 
In  1520  Carlstadt's  name  was  included  in  the  papal  bull  ex- 
communicating Luther;  after  a  momentary  hesitation  he  decided 
to  remain  firm  in  his  protestant  attitude,  published  an  appeal 
from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  and  attacked  the  corruptions 
of  the  papacy  itself  in  a  treatise  on  "  the  holiness  of  the  pope  " 
{Von  pdpstlicher  Heiligkeii,  October  xyth,  1520). 

In  May  1521  Carlstadt  went  to  Denmark,  on  the  invitation  of 
King  Christian  II.,  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  the  church;  but  his 
disposition  was  anything  but  conciliatory,  and,  though  his 
influence  is  traceable  in  the  royal  law  of  the  26th  of  May  1521 


abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  he  was  forced,  by  the  hos- 
tility of  nobles  and  clerics  alike,  to  leave  after  a  few  wc^*  suy. 
In  June  he  was  back  in  Wittenberg,  busy  with  tracts  on  the  Holy 
Sacrament  (he  stiU  believed  in  the  corporeal  presence)  andagunst 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  {de  coeObalu).  Carlstadt  has  bees 
unjustly  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  liots  against  the 
Mass  foment^  by  the  Augustinian  friars  and  the  students;  u 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  pending  a 
decision  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  authorities  of  the 
university,  and  it  was  not  till  Christmas  day  that  he  himself 
publicly  communicated  the  laity  under  both  species.  The  neit 
day  he  announced  his  engagement  to  a  young  lady  of  noble 
family,  Anna  von  Mochau. 

From  this  moment  Carlstadt  was  accepted  as  tlie  leader  of 
ProtesUntism  in  Wittenberg;  and,  at  Ids  instance,  auricular 
confession,  the  elevation  of  the  Host  and  the  rules  for  fasting 
were  abolished.  On  the  xgth  of  January  he  was  married,  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  university  professors  and  dty 
magistrates.  A  few  days  later  the  property  of  the  religioQs 
corporations  was  confiscated  by  the  dty  and,  after  pnsions  had 
been  assigned  to  their  former  membm,  was  handed  over  to 
diaritable  foundations.  A  pronouncement  of  Carlstadt's  against 
pictures  and  images,  supported  by  the  town,  also  led  to  ioono- 
clastic  excesses. 

The  return  of  Luther  early  in  March,  however,  ended  Carl- 
stadt's supremacy.  The  doctor  Frederick  the  Wise  was  stren- 
uously opposed  to  any  alteration  in  the  traditional  services,  and 
at  his  command  Luther  restored  communion  in  one  kind  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  Carlstadt  himself,  though  stiO  pro- 
fessor, was  deprived  of  all  influence  in  practical  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  theological  speculation,  which  kd  him 
ever  nearer  to  the  position  of  the  mystics.  He  now  denied  the 
necessity  for  a  derical  order  at  all,  called  himself "  a  new  layman," 
doffed  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  lived  for  a  whflc  as  a  pessant 
with  his  wife's  relations  at  Segrena.  In  the  middle  cS  1523, 
however,  he  went  to  OrlamQnde,  a  living  held  by  him  with  his 
canonry,  and  there  in  the  parish  church  reformed  the  services 
according  to  his  ideas,  abolishing  the  Mass  and  even  prcachii^ 
against  the  necessity  for  sacraments  at  all.  He  still  continaed 
occasionally  to  lecture  at.  Wittenberg  and  to  fulminate  against 
Luther's  policy  of  compromise. 

All  this  brought  him  into  violent  conflict  with  the  elector, 
the  university  and  Luther  himself.  His  professorship  and  living 
were  confiscated  and,  in  September  X5M>  he  went  into  exile 
with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  now  exposed  to  great  (tfivatiou 
and  hardships,  but  found  opportunity  for  polemical  writing, 
proclaiming  for  the  first  time  his  disbelief  in  the  "  Real  Presence." 
He  preached  wherever  he  could  gain  a  hearing,  and  visited 
Strassburg,  Hddclbcxg,  Ztlrich,  Basd,  Schwcinfurth,  Kitzingen 
and  Nordlingen,  before  he  found  a  more  permanent  resting-place 
at  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber.  He  was  here  when  the  Pcasaots' 
War  broke  out,  and  was  sent  as  a  ddegate  to  reason  with  the 
insurgents.  His  admonitions  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  only 
succeeded  in  bringing  himself  under  suspicion  of  bdng  in  part 
responsible  for  their  excesses.  When  Rothenburg  was  takes 
by  the  margrave  of  Anspach  (28th  June  1525)  Carlstadt  had  to 
fly  for  his  life.  His  spirit  was  now  broken,  and  from  Frankfort 
he  wrote  to  Luther  humbly  praying  him  to  intercede  for  hin 
with  the  doctor.  Luther  agreed  to  do  so,  on  reodving  from 
Carlstadt  a  recantation  of  his  heterodox  views  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  as  the  result  the  latter  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Wittenberg  (1525).  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  lecture, 
and  he  lived  as  a  peasant,  first  at  Segrena  and  afterwards  ai 
Bergwitz,  cultivating  small  properties,  in  which  he  had  invested 
the  remnant  of  his  fortune,  with  such  poor  success  that  at  tlie 
end  of  1526  he  had  to  eke  out  a  living  as  a  pedlar  in  the  little 
town  of  Keniberg.  This  was  endurable;  but  not  so  the  demaiid 
presently  made  upon  him  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  Zwingb 
and  Oecolampadius.  Once  more  he  revolted;  to  agree  vitb 
"  Dr  Martin's  opinions  on  the  sacrament ""  was  as  diflkult  as 
flying  like  a  bird;  he  appealed  to  the  doctor  to  allow  him  to 
leave  Saxony;  but  the  doctor's  conscience  was  in  Lather's 
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kspuf  ,  aafl  Caristult  had  to  fly  ignominiously  in  order  to  avoid 

imiirisoiuncnL    He  escaped  to  Hobtein,  where  in  hiarch  1539 

he  stayed  with  the  Anabaptist  Melchior  Hofmann.    Expelled 

by  the  authorities,  he  took  refuge  in  East  Friesland,  where  he 

remained  till  the  beginning  of  1530  under  the  protection  of  a 

soblrmaa  in  sympathy  with  the  Helvetic  reformexs.    His 

preaching  gave  him  great  influence,  but  towards  the  dose  of  the 

yur  peiaecutlon  again  sent  him  on  his  travels.    He  ultimately 

leacbcd  Zurich,  where  the  recommendations  of  Bucer  and 

Oeoolampadius  secured  him  a  friendly  reception  by  ZwingU,  who 

procured  him  enq>loyment    After  Zwingli's  death  he  remained 

is  dose  intaoQjarse  with  the  Zurich  preachers,  who  defended 

him  against  renewed  attacks  on  Luther's  part;  and  finally,  in 

IS34,  on  BuOinger's  recommendation,  he  was  called  to  Basel  as 

teacher  at  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  professor  at  the  university. 

Here  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the  34th  of  December  1541 

Daring  these  latter  years  Carlstadt's  attitude  became  more 

Bodeiate.    His  championship  of  the  town  council  against  the 

tkeociatic  claims  of  Antistes  Myoonius  and  the  ecclesiastical 

coQodl,  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  the  university,  was 

perhaps  in  consonance  with  his  earlier  views  on  the  relations  of 

dergy  and  laity.    He  ^ras,  however,  also  instrumental  in  restoring 

the  abolished  doctorate  of  theology  and  other  degrees;  and, 

dopatched  on  a  mission  to  Straasburg  in  1536,  to  take  part  in  a 

discussion  on  a  proposed  ^mpromisc  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's 

Sapper  between  the  theologians  of  Strassburg  and  Wittenberg, 

he  diq>layed  a  concfliatory  attitude  whldteamed-him  the  praise 

of  Boccr.    Carlstadt's  historical  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 

he  vas  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Reformation.    But  he  was  a 

thinker  and  dreamer  rather  than  a  man  of  affairs,  and  though' 

he  had  the  moral  and  physical  courage  to  carry  his  prindples 

to  thdr  logical  oondusiona  (he  was  the  first  priest  to  write  against 

cdibacy,  and  the  first  to  take  a  wife),  he  lacked  the  balance  of 

mind  aiul  sturdy  common  sense  that  inspired  Luther's  policy 

of  consideration  for  "  the  weaker  brethren  "  and  built  up  the 

Evangelical  Chuith  on  a  conservative  basis.    But  though  Carl- 

itadt  was  oniriendly  terms,  and  coiresponded  with  Mdnser  and 

other  Anabaptists,  he  did  not  share  their  antinomian  views,  nor 

was  he  responsible  for  their  exocssea.    His  opinion  as  to  the 

Klation  of  faith  and  "  good  works  "  was  practically  that  ex- 

pRSKd  in  artides  XL  and  XII.  of  the  Church  of  England. 

la  reply  to  Luther's  violent  onslaught  on  him  in  his  Wider 

ik  kimmliscMm   Propkdtm  he  issued  £rom  Rothenburg  his 

Amtig  etikkir  JSampiarHkd  ekrisUiektr  Ldin,  a  compendious 

eipositioa  of  his  views,  In  which  be  says:  "  Those  who  urge  to 

fMd  works  do  so,  not  that  the  oonsdenoe  may  be  justified  by 

votb,  but  that  their  freedom  may  redound  to  God's'glory  and 

that  thdr  ndghboun  may  be  fired  to  praise  God." 

SetC.TJmtgeTM''dna$BcdmsltmwomKarlstadl  (Stuttgart.  1856) ; 
Hcmaim  Baige,  Amdnas  Bod€B9trim  vCn  KarUtadit  voL  1.  (Ldpdg, 

CARLTU,  AUBZAHDIR  (1793-1805)1  Scotdsh  divine,  was 
bom  on  the  36th  of  January  1733,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  passed 
his  youth  and  cariy  manhood  at  Prestonpans,  where  he  wit- 
BfSMd  the  battle  of  1745.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
(KA.  1743),  Glasgow  and  Ldden.  Fnm  1748  until  his  death 
ott  the  38th  of  August  1805  he  was  minister  at  Inveresk  in  Mid- 
lothian, and  doling  this  long  career  rose  to  high  eminence 
ia  his  cfaurch  not  only  as  leader  of  the  moderate  or  "  broad  " 
Choich  section,  but  as  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  1770 
tad  dean  of  the  Chapd  Royal  in  1789.  His  influence  was 
cnhaaced  1^  his  penonal  appearance,  which  was  so  striking 
•1  to  earn  him  the  name  of  "  Jupiter  Cariyle  ";  and  h£i  auto- 
hiogiapfay  (published  x86o),  though  written  in  his  dosing  years 
lad  not  extending  beyond  the  year  1770,  isabundantly  interesting 
««  picture  of  Scottish  life,  social  and  ecclesiastical,  in  the  x8th 
ttatory.  Carlyk's  memoiy  recalled  the  Porteous  Riota  of  x  736, 
■ad  leis  remotely  his  friendship  with  Adam  Smfth,  David  Hume, 
tad  John  Home,  the  dnmatist,  for  witnessing  the  peifonnaaoe 
^  vhose  txagedy  Dougfas  he  was  censured  in  xys?*  He  waa 
dMactly  a  ben  tisMtf,  bat  withal  an  upright,  consdentioua 
*Bd  opable  minister. 


GARLTlBi  JOSEPH  DACRB  (r759-x8o4),  British  orientalist, 
was  bom  in  X759  at  Carlisle,  where  his  father  was  a  physidan. 
He  went  in  X77$  to  Cambridge,  was  dected  a  fellow  of  Queena' 
College  In  X779,  taking  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1793.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  native  of  Bagdad  known  in  England  aa  David 
Zamio,  then  resident  at  Cambridge,  he  attained  great  profidency 
in  Arabic  literature;  and  after  succeeding  Dr  Paley  in  the 
chancellorship  of  Carlisle,  he  was  appointed,  in  1795,  professor 
of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  University.  His  translation  from  the 
Arabic  of  Yusuf  ibn  Taghri  Birdi,  the  Rtrum  Egypiicarum 
Annalejf  appeared  in  17 93,  and  in  1796  a  volume  of  Specimens 
of  Arabic  Poetry,  from  theearliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  C^iphate, 
with  some  account  of  the  authors.  Cariyle  was  appointed  chap- 
lain by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  in  X799, 
and  prosecuted  his  researches  in  Eastern  literature  in  a  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Greece  and  Italy,  collecting  in  his 
travels  several  valuable  Greek  and  Syriac  MSS.  for  a  projected 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  collated  with  the  Syriac 
and  other  versions — a  work,  however, which  he  did  not  live  to 
oomi^ete.  On  his  return  to  Eni^nd  in  x8ox  he  was  presented 
by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  the  living  of  Newcastlenon-Tyne, 
where  he  died  on  the  X3th  of  April  1804.  After  his  death  there 
appeared  a  volume  of  poems  descriptive  ol  the  scenes  6l  his 
travels,  with  prefaces  extracted  £rom  his  joumaL  Among 
other  works  which  he  left  unfinished  was  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  Arabic,  completed  by  H.  Ford  and  published  in  x8x x. 

CARLTLB»  THOMAS  (X795-X881),  British  essayist,  historian 
and  philoaopher,bom  on  the  4th  of  December  1 795  at  Ecdefechan, 
in  Annandide,  was  the  ddJest  of  the  nine  children  of  James 
Cariyle  by  his  second  wife,  Janet  Aitken.  The  father  was  by 
trade  a  mason,  and  afterwaids  a  small  farmer.  He  had  joined 
a  sect  of  seceders  from  the  Idrk,  and  had  all  the  charactexistics 
of  the  typical  Scottish  Calvinist.  He  was  respected  for  his 
integrity  and  independence,  and  a  stem  outside  covered  warm 
affections.  Tlie  family  tie  between  all  the  Carlyles  was  unusuaUy 
strong,  and  Thomas  regarded  his  father  with  a  reverence  which' 
found  forcible  expresdon  in  his  Remimscences.  He  always 
showed  the  tenderest  love  for  his  mother,  and  was  the  best  of 
brothexs.  The  narrow  xneans  oi  his  parents  were  nuide  sufficient 
by  strict  frugality.  He  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  when 
seven,  and  to  Annan  grammar-schod  when  ten  3rears  old. 
His  pugnadty  brought  him  into  troubles  with  his  fellows  at 
Axman;-  but  he  soon  showed  an  appetite  for  learning  which 
induced  his  father  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  He  walked 
to  Edinburgh  in  November  X809,  and  entered  the  university. 
He  cared  little  for  any  of  the. professors,  except  Sir  John  Leslie, 
from  whom  he  learned  some  mathematics.  He  acquired  a  little 
rtaMirftl  kuowledgo,  but  the  most  valuable  influence  was  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  A  few  lads  in  positions  similar  to  his  own 
b^San  to  look  up  to  him  as  an  intellectual  leader,  and  their 
ooxrespondence  with  him  shows  remarkable  interest  in  literary 
nuitters.  In  x8x4  Cariyle,  still  looking  forward  to  the  career 
of  a  minister,  obtained  the  mathematical  mastership  at  Annan. 
The  salary  of  £60  or  £70  a  year  enabled  him  to  save  a  little  money.' 
He  went  to  Edinbtugh  once  or  twice,  to  deliver  the  discourses 
required  from  students  of  divinity.  He  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  have  taken  to  his  profession  very  earnestly.  He  was  too  shy 
and  proud  to  see  many  of  the  Axman  people,  and  found  his  chidf 
solace  in  reading  such  books  as  he  could  get  In  x8x6  he  was 
appointed,  through  the  reconmiendation  of  Leslie,  to  a  school 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  Edward  Irving,  Carlyle's  senior  by  three 
years,  was  also  master  of  a  schooL  Irving's  severity  as  a  teacher 
had  offended  some  of  the  parents,  who  set  up  Cariyle  to  be  his 
rivaL  A  previous  meeting  with.  Irving,  also  a  native  of  Annan, 
had  led  to  a  little  passage  of  arms,  but  Irving  now  wdcomed 
Cariyle  with  a  generodty  which  entirdy  won  Ids  heart,  and  the 
rivals  soon  became  the  dosest  of  friends.  The  intimacy,  affection- 
atdy  commemorated  in  the  Reminiscettcts^  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  Carlyle's  whole  career.  "  But  for  Irving,"  he  says, 
"  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man 
means."  Irving  had  a  library,  in  which  Cari^e  devoured  Gibbon 
and  much  French  literature,  and  they  made  various  excursions 
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together.  Carlyle  did  Jiis  duties  as  a  schoolmaster  punctiliously, 
but  found  the  Ufe  thoroughly  uncongeniai  No  man  was  less 
fitted  by  temperament  for  the  necessary  drudgery  and  worry. 
A  passing  admiration  for  a  Miss  Gordon  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  "Blimune"  of  Sorter  Resartus;  but  he  made 
no  new  friendships,  and  when  Irving  left  at  the  end  of  x8i8 
Carlyle  also  resigned  his  post. 

He  had  by  this  time  resolved  to  give  up  the  ministry.  He  has 
given  no  details  of  the  intellectual  change  which  alienated  him 
from  the  church.  He  had,  however,  been  led,  by  whatever 
process,  to  abandon  the  dogmatic  system  of  his  forefathers, 
though  he  was  and  always  remained  in  profound  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  their  teaching.  A  period  of  severe  struggle 
followed.  He  studied  law  for  a  time,  but  liked  it  no  better  than 
schoolmastering.  He  took  a  pupil  or  two,  and  wrote  articles 
for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  under  the  editorship  of  Brewster. 
He  occasionally  visited  his  family,  and  their  unfailing  confidence 
helped  to  keep  up  his  courage.  Meanwhile  he  was  going  through 
a  spiritual  crisis.  Atheism  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  the  only 
alternative  to  his  old  creed.  It  was,  however,  profoundly 
repugnant  to  him.  At  last,  one  day  in  Jime  1821,  after  three 
weeks'  total  sleeplessness,  he  went  throu^  the  crisis  afterwards 
described  quite  "literally"  in  Sartor  Resartus.  He  cast  out 
the  spirit  of  negation,  and  henceforth  the  temper  of  his  misery 
was  changed  to  one,  not  of  "  whining,"  but  of  "  indignation 
and  grim  fire-eyed  defiance."  That,  be  says,  was  his  spiritual 
new-birth,  though  certainly  not  into  a  life  of  serenity.  The 
conversion  was  coincident  with  Carlyle's  submission  to  a  new 
and  very  potent  influence.  In  x8r9  he  had  begun  to  study 
German,  with  which  he  soon  acquired  a  very  remarkable  familiar- 
ity. Many  of  his  contemporaries  were  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  German  thouj^t,  and  Carlyle's  knowledge  enabled 
him  before  long  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  di£fusing  the  new 
intellectual  light.  The  chief  object  of  his  reverence  was  Goethe. 
In  many  most  important  respects  no  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike;  but,  for  the  present,  Carlyle  seems  to  have  seen  in  Goethe 
a  proof  that  it  was  possible  to  reject  outworn  dogmas  without 
sinking  into  materialism.  GoeUie,  by  singularly  different 
methods,  had  emerged  from  a  merely  negative  position  into 
a  lofty  and  coherent  conception  of  the  universe.  Meanwhile, 
Carlyle's  variotis  anxieties  were  beginning  to  be  complicated 
by  physical  derangement  A  rat,  he.  declared,  was  gnawing 
at  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  He  was  already  suffering  from  the 
ailments,  whatever  their  precise  nature,  from  which  he  never 
escaped.  He  gave  vent  to  his  irritability  by  lamentations  so 
grotesquely  exaggerated  as  to  make  it  difficidt  to  estimate  the 
real  extent  of  the  evil. 

Irving's  friendship  now  became  serviceable.  Carlyle's  con- 
fession of  the  radical  difference  of  religious  opinion  had  not 
alienated  his  friend,  who  was  settling  in  London,  and  used  his 
opportunities  for  promoting  Carlyle's  interest  In  January 
1822  .Carlyle,  through  Irving's  recommendation,  became 
tutor  to  Charles  and  Arthur  Buller,  who  were  to  be  students 
at  Edinburgh.  Carlyle's  salary  was  £200  a  year,  and  this,  with 
the  proceeds  of  some  literary  work,  enabled  him  at  once  to  help 
his  brother  John  to  study  medicine  and  his  brother  Alexander 
to  take  up  a  farm.  Carlyle  spent  some  time  with  the  elder 
Bullers,  but  found  a  life  of  dependence  upon  fashionable  people 
aumiliating  and  unsatisfactory.  He  employed  himself  at  inter- 
vals upon  a  life  of  Schiller  and  a  translation  of  WUhdm  Meister, 
He  received  £50  for  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry;  and 
an  introduction,  explaining  the  theory  of  proportion,  is  said  by 
De  Morgan  to  show  that  he  could  have  gained  distinction  as  an 
expounder  of  mathematical  principles.  He  finally  gave  up  his 
tutorship  in  July  1824,  and  for  a  time  tried  to  find  employment 
in  Lon(k>n.'  Tie  impressions  made  upon  him  by  London  men 
of  letters  were  most  unfavourable.  Carlyle  felt  by  this  time 
conscious  of  having  a  message  to  deliver  to  mankind,  and  his 
comradesi  he  thou^t,  were  making  literature  a  trade  instead  of 
a  vocation,  and  prostituting  their  talents  to  frivolous  journalism. 
He  went  once  to  see  Coleridge,  who  was  then  dehvering  his 
oracular  utterances  at-  Highgate,  and  the  only  result  was  the 


singularly  vivid  portrait  given  in  a-  famous  chapter  in  fas  life  of 
Sterling.  Coleridge  seemed  to  him  to  be  ineffectual  as  a  philoso> 
pher,  and  personally  to  be  a  melancholy  instance  of  genius  running 
to  waste.  Carlyle,  conscious  of  great  abilities,  and  impressed 
by  sdth  instances  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  social  atmo- 
sphere of  London,  resolved  to  settle  in  his  native  district  There 
he  could  live  frugally  and  achieve  some  real  work.  He  could, 
for  one  thing,  be  the  interpreter  of  Germany  to  En^and.  A 
friendly  letter  from  Goethe,  acknowledging  the  translation  of 
WUhdm  MeistcTf  reached  him  at  the  end  of  1824  and  greatly 
encouraged  him.  Goethe  afterwards  spoke  warmly  of  the  life 
of  Schiller,  and  desired  it  to  be  translated  into  German.  Letten 
occasionally  passed  between  them  in  later  years,  ^diich  woe 
edited  by  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  1887.  Goethe 
received  Carlyle's  homage  with  kind  complacency.  The  gift 
of  a  seal  to  Goethe  on  his  birthday  in  1831 "  from  fifteen  En^sh 
friends,"  including  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  was  suggested  and 
carried  out  by  Carlyle.  The  interest  in  Gennan,  which 
Carlyle  did  so  much  to  promote,  suggested  to  hiia  other 
translations  and  reviews  during  the  next  few  years,  and 
he  made  some  preparations  for  a  history  of  German  Uteratiut. 
British  curiosity,  however,  about  such  matters^  seems  to 
have  been  soon  satisfied,  and  the  deifland  for  such  work 
slackened. 

Carlyle  was  meanwhile  passing  through  the  most  impwtaot 
crisis  of  his  personal  history.  Jane  Baillie  Welsh,  bom  1801, 
was  the  only  child  of  Dr  Welsh  of  Haddington.  She  had  shown 
precocious  talent,  and  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Haddington 
where  Edward  Irving  (^.9.)  was  a  master.  After  her  father'i 
death  in  18x9  she  lived  with  h^r  mother,  and  her  wit  and  beauty 
attracted  many  admirers.  Her  old  tutor,  Irving,  waa  now 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  became  engaged  to  a  Miss  MartiiL  He 
visited  Haddington  occasionally  in  the  following  years,  and  a 
strong  mutual  regard  arose  between  him  and  Miss  Welsh.  They 
contemplated  a  marriage,  and  Irving  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
release  from  his  previous  engagement  The  Martin  family 
held  him  to  his  word,  and  he  took  a  final  leave  of  Miss  Welsh 
in  1822.  Meanwhile  he  had  brought  Carlyle  from  Edinbcigh 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Welshes.  Carlyle  was  attracted  by 
the  brilliant  abilities  of  the  young  lady,  procured  books  for  btf 
and  wrote  letters  to  her  as  an  intdlectual  guide.  The  two  were 
to  perform  a  new  variation  upon  the  theme  of  Abelard  and 
H£loIse.  [A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  long  covered  the  precise 
character  of  their  relations.  UntO  1909,  when  Mr.  Alexander 
Carlyle  published  his  edition  of  the  "  love-letters,"  the  full 
material  was  not  accessible;  they  had  been  read  by  Carlyle's 
biographer,  Froude,  and  also  by  Professor  Charles  Norton,  and 
Norton  (in  his  edition  of  Carlyle's  Early  Letters,  x886)  dedared 
that  Froude  had  distorted  the  significance  of  this  corre- 
spondence in  a  sense  injurious'  to  the  writers.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  letters  certainly  seems  to  justify  Norton's  viev.] 
Miss  Welsh's  previous  a£^  with  Irving  had  far  leas  im- 
portance than  Froude-  ascribes  to  it;  and  she  soon  came  to 
regard  her  past  love  as  a  childish  fancy.  She  recognized 
Carlyle's  vast  \ntellectual  superiority,  and  the  respect  gradually 
deepened  into  genuine  love.  The  process,  however,  took  some 
time.  Her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her  his  whole  propttty 
(£200  to  £300  a  year).  In  1823  she  made  it  over  to  her  mother, 
but  left  the  whole  to  Carlyle  in  the  event  of  her  own  and  her 
mother's  death.  She  still  declared  that  she  did  not  k>ve  him 
well  enough  to  become  his  wife.  In  1824  she  gradually  rdeoicd 
so  far  as  to  say  that  she  would  many  if  he  ootdd  achieve  inde- 
pendence. She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  station  superior  to 
that  of  the  Carlyles,  and  could  not  accept  the  life  of  hardship 
which  would  be  necessary  in  his  present  drcumstancea.  •  Carijrle, 
accustomed  to  his  father's  household,  was  less  fri^tened  by  tltt 
prospect  of  poverty.  He  was  determined  not  to  abandon  his 
vocation  as  a  man  of  genius  by  following  the  lower  though  oore 
profitable  paths  to  literary  success,  and  expected  that  his  wife 
should  partake  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  comibrt  The  natural 
result  of  such  discussions  followed.  The  attraction  became 
stronger  on  both  sides,  in  spite  of  occasional  aptsmi  of  doubt 
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Ah  odd  inddent  pxtdpitated  the  result.  A  friend  of  Irving's, 
Mn  Basil  Montague,  wrote  to  Miss  Welsh,  to  exhort  her  to  sup- 
press hfcr  love  for  Indng,  who  had  married  Miss  Martin  in  1823. 
Mia  Webb  replied  by  announcing  her  intention  to  marry  Carlyle ; 
lad  then  told  him  the  whole  story,  of  which  he  had  previously 
been  ignorant.  He  properly  begged  her  not  to  yield  to  the 
in^ralse  without  due  consideration.  She  answered  by  coming 
al  oDce  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  was  staying;  and  the 
xnarriage  was  finally  settled.  It  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
October  1826. 

Cadyle  had  now  to  arrange  the  mode  of  life  which  should 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  aspiration.    His  wife  had  made  over  her 
inoome  to  her  mother,  but  he  had  saved  a  small  simi  upon  which 
to  begin  housekeeping.    A  passing  suggestion  from  Mrs  Carlyle 
that  they  mi^t  live  with  her  mother  was  judiciously  abandoned. 
Caiiyle  had  thought  of  occupying  Craigenputtock,  a  remote  and 
dreaxy  farm  belonging  to  Mrs  Welsh.    His  wife  objected  his 
atter  incapacity  as  a  farmer;  and  they  finally  took  a  small 
boose  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  where  they  could  live  on  a 
bumble  scale.    The  brilliant  conversation  of  both  attracted 
some  notice  in  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh.    The  most 
important  connexion  was  with  Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey,  still  editor 
oC  the  Edinburgh  Review,    Though  Jeffrey  had  no  intellectual 
S3rmpftthy  with  Carljde,  he  accepted  some  articles  for  the  Renew 
asd  became  warmly  attached  to  Mrs  Carlyle.    Carlyle  began  to 
be  known  as  leader  of  a  new  "  mystic  "  school,  and  his  earnings 
enabled  him  to  send  his  brother  John  to  study  in  Germany. 
Ibe  public  appetite,  however,  for  "  mysticism  "  was  not  keen, 
in  ^te  of  support  from  Jeffrey  and  other  friends,  Carlyle  failed 
in  a  candidature  for  a  professorship  at  St  Andrews.    His  brother, 
Akiander,  had  now  taken  the  farm  at  Craigenputtock,  and  the 
Cariyles  decided  to  settle  at  the  separate  dwelling-house  there, 
wluch  would  bring  them  nearer  to  Mrs  Welsh.    They  went  there 
k  1828,  and  b^(an  a  hard  struggle.    Carlyle,  indomitably 
determined  to  make  no  concessions  for  immediate  profit,  wrote 
sbnrly  and  carefully,  taid  turned  out  some  of  his  most  finished 
irorL    He  laboured  "  passionately  "  at  Sartor  Resartus^  and 
Bade  articles  out  of  fragments  originally  intended  for  the  history 
of  German  literature.    The  money  difficulty  soon  became  more 
presnng.    John,  whom  he  was  still  helping,  was  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  set  up  as  a  doctor  in  London;  and  Alexander's  farming 
failed.  In  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  Carlyle  in  later  years  looked 
back  upon  the  life  at  Craigenputtock  as  on  the  whole  a  compara- 
tivdy  healthy  and  even  happy  period,  as  it  was  certainly  one 
of  most  strenuous  and  courageous  endeavour.    Though  often 
absorbed  in  his  work  and  made  both  gloomy  and  irritable  by  his 
aoxieties,  he  found  relief  in  rides  with  his  wife,  and  occasionally 
visiting  their  relations.    Thdr  letters  during  temporary  separa- 
tions are  most  affectionate.    The  bleak  climate,  however,  the 
soHtude,  and  the  necessity  of  managing  a  household  with  a  single 
sm*2nt,  were  excessively  trying  to  a  delicate  woman,  though 
Mn  Cariyle  concealed  from  her  husband  the  extent  of  her 
sacrifices.    Tlie  position  was  gra^dually  becoming  untenable, 
la  the  autumn  of  183  x  Carlyle  was  forced  to  accept  a  loan  of  £50 
tnrm  Jeffrey,  and  went  in  search  of  work  to  London,  whither  Ms 
vife  followed  him.    He  made  some  engpagements  with  publishers, 
Ihou^  no  one  would  take  Sartor  Resartus,  and  returned  to 
Cnigraputtock  in  the  spring  of  1832.    Jeffrey,  stimulated  per- 
bps  by  his  sympathy  for  Mrs  Carlyle,  was  characteristically 
^aeroos.    Besides  pressing  loans  upon  both  Thomas  and  John 
Cariyie,  be  offered  to  settle  an  annuity  of  £zoo  upon  Thomas, 
and  finally  enabled  John  to  support  himself  by  recommending 
him  to  a  medical  position.^    Carlyle's  proud  spirit  of  independence 
D^  bim  reject  Jeffrey's  he^  as  long  as  possible;  and  even 
^  acknowledgment  of  the  generosity  (in  the  Reminiscences)  is 
tinged  with  something  disagreeably  like  resentment    In  1834  he 
^PpM  to  Jeffrey  for  a  post  at  the  Edinburgh  Observatory. 

.  '  John  AJtkea  Cariyle  (1801-1879)  finally  settled  near  the  Cariyles 
1°  Chebea.  He  began  an  EngUsh  pnwe  version  of  Dante's  Divine 
g«iy-wbfch  has  earned  him  the  name  of  "  Dante  Carlyle  " — 
^  only  completed  the  translation  of  the  Infemd  (1849).  The 
]*"k  included  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  and  a  valuable  intro- 
duction and  ootea. 


Jeffrey  naturally  decUned  to  appoint  a  man  who,  in  ^ite  of 
some  mathematical  knowledge,  had  no  special  quahfication,  and 
administered  a  general  lecture  upon  Carlyle's  arrogance  and 
eccentricity  whidi  left  a  permanent  sense  of  injury. 

In  the  beginning  of  X833  the  Cariyles  made  another  trial  of 
Edinburgh.  There  Carlyle  found  materials  in  the  Advo<jBtes' 
Library  for  the  article  on  the  Diamond  Necklacef  one  of  his  most 
perfect  writings,  which  led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  French 
Revdurion.  Sartor  Resartus  was  at  last  appearing  in  Eraser's 
Magasine,  though  the  rate  of  payment  was  cut  doim,  and  the 
publisher,  reported  that  it  was  received  with  ''unqualified 
dissatisfaction."  Edinburgh  society  did  not  attract  him,  and  he 
retreated  once  more  to  Craigenputtock.  After  another  winter 
the  necessity  of  8<»ne  change  became  obvious.  Tlie  Carljdes 
resolved  to  "  bum  their  ships."  They  went  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  and  took  a  house  at  s  (now  24)  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  which  Carlyle  inhabited  till  his  death;  the  house  has 
since  been  bought  for  the  public  Irving,  who  had  welcomed 
him  on  former  occasions,  was  just  dying. — ar  victim,  its  Carlyle 
thoui^t,  to  fashionable  cajoleries.  A  few  young  men  were 
beginning  to- show  appreciation.  J.  S.  Mill  had  made  Cadyle's 
acquaintance  in  the  j^revious  visit  to  London,  and  had  corre- 
qx>nded  with  him.  Mill  had  introduced  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  visited  Craigenputtock  in  X833.  Carlyle  wias  charmed  with 
Emerson,  and  their  letters  published  by  Professor  Norton  show 
that  his  regard  never  cooled.  Emerson's  interest  showed  that 
Carlyle's  Urns  was  already  q>reading  in  America.  Carlyle's 
connexion  with  Charles  BuUer,  a  zealous  utilitaxian,  introduced 
him  to  the  drde  of  "  philosophical  radicals." 

Carlyle  called  himself  in  some  sense  a  radical;  And  J.  S.  Mill, 
though  not  an  intdlectual  disciple,  was  a  very  warmadi^rer  of  his 
friend's  genius.  Carlyle  had  some  expectation  of  the  editorship  of 
the  London  RevieWt  started  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth  at  this  time  as 
an  organ  of  philosophical  radicalism.  Tlie  combination  would 
clearly  have  been  explosive.  Meanwhile  Mill,  who  had  collected 
many  books  upon  the  French  Revolution,  was  eager  to  help 
Carlyle  in  the  history  which  he  was  now  be^^nning.  He  set  to 
work  at  once  and  finished  the  first  volume  in  five  months.  The 
manuscript,  while  entrusted  to  Blill  for  annotation,  was  burnt  by 
in  «cddent^  Mill  induced  Carlyle  to  accept  in  compensation 
£x<x>,  which  was  urgently  needed.  Carlyle  took  up  the  task  again 
and  finished  the  whole  on  the  x  2th  of  January  X837.  "  I  can  tell 
the  world,"  he  said  to  his  wife, "  you  have  not  had  for  a  htmdred 
years  any  book  that  comes  more  direct  and  flamingly  from  the 
heart  of  a  living  man.    Do  what  you  like  with  it,  you " 

The  publication,,  six  months  later,  of  the  Erenck  Revolution 
marks  tiift  turning-point  of  Carlyle's  career.  Many  readers  hold 
it  to  be  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  characteristic,  of 
Carlyle's  books.  The  failure  of  Sartor  Resartus  to  attract 
average  readers  is  quite  intelligible.  It  contains,  indeed,  some 
of  the  most  impressive  expositions  of  his  philosophical  position, 
and  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  perfecUy  written  passages. 
But  there  is  something  forced  and  clumsy,  in  spite  of  the  flashes 
of  grim  himiour,  in  the  machinery  of  the  Clothes  Philosophy. 
The  mannerism,  which  has  been  attributed  to  an  imitation  of  Jean 
Paul,  appeared  to  Carlyle  himself  to  be  derived  rather  from  the 
phrases  current  in  his  father's  house,  and  in  any  case  gave  an 
appropriate  dialect  for  the  expression  of  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 
But  it  could  not  be  appreciated  by  readers  who  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  new  language.  In  the  Erench  Revolution 
Carlyle  had  discovered  his  real  strength.  He  was  always  at  his 
best  when  his  imagination  ^rrvA  set  to  work  upon  a  solid  frame- 
work of  fact.  The  book  shows  a  unique  combination:  on  the 
one  hand  is  the  singularly  shrewd  in^ght  into  character  'and 
the  vivid  realization  of  the  picturesque;  on  the  other  is  the 
"  mysticism "  or  poetical  philosophy  which  relieves  the  events 
against  a  backgroimd  of  mystery.  The  contrast  is  marked  by 
the  himiour  which  seems  to  combine  a  cynical  view  of  human 
folly  with  a  deeply  pathetic  sense-of  the  sadness  and  suffering  of 
life.  Tlie  convictions,  whatever  their  value,  came,  as  he  said, 
"  flamingly  from  the  heart."  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
Cariyle  to  satisfy  modem  requirements  of  matter-of-fact  accuracy. 
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He  could  not  in  the  time  have  assimilated  aU  the  materials  even 
then  extant,  and  later  accumulations  'would  necessitate  a 
complete  revision.  G>nsidered  as  a  "  prose  epic,"  or  a  vivid 
utterance  iol  the  thought  of  the  period,  it  has  a  permanent  and 
unique  value. 

Tlie  book  was  speedily  success! «L  It  was'  reviewed  by  Mill 
in  the  WestminsUr  and  by  Thackeray  in  The  Times,  and  Carlyle, 
after  a  heroic  struggle,  was  at  last  touching  land.  In  each  of' 
the  years  1837  to  1840  he  gave  a  course  <^  lectures,  of  which 
the  last  only  (upon  "Hero  Worship")  was  published;  they 
materially  hdped  his  finances.  By  Emerson's  management  he . 
also  received  something  during  the  same  period  from  American 
publishers.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  had  thus  become  inde- 
pendent. He  had  also  established  a  position  among  the  chief 
writers  of  the  day.  Young  disdpleSramong  whom  John  Sterling 
was  the  most  accepted,  weregatherixig  rouxid  him,  and  he  became 
an  object  of  social  curiosity.  MoncktonMilnes  (Lord  Houghton), 
who  won  universal  popularity  by  the  most  genuine  kindlinftw 
of  nature,  became  a  cordial  friend.  Another  important  intima^ 
was  with  the  Barings,  afterwards  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton. 
Carlyle's  conversational  powers  wttt  extraordinary;  though,  as 
he  won  greater  recognition  as  a  prophet,,  he  indulged  too  freely 
in  didactic  monologue.  In  his  prophetic  capacity  he  published 
two  remarkable  books:  Chartism  (1829),  enlarged  from  an  article 
which  Lockhart,  though  personally  approving,  was  afraid  to  take 
for  the  Quarterly;  and  Past  and  Present  (1843),  in  which  the 
recently  published  Mediaeval  Chronicle  was  taken  as  a  text 
for  the  e3q)osure  of  modem  evils.  They  may  be  r^arded  as 
e3q;x)sitions  of  the  doctrine  implicitly  set  lorth  in  the  French 
Revdution.  Carlyle  was  a  "  radical "  as  sharing  the  sentiments 
of  the  class  in  which  he  was  bom.  He  had  been  profoundly 
moved  by  the  widely-spread  distresses  in  his  earlier  years.  When 
the  yeomanry  were  called  out  to  suppress  riots  after  the  Peace, 
hia  sympathies  were  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the 
authorities.  So  far  he  was  in  harmony  with  Mill  and  the  "  philo- 
sophical radicals."  A  fundamental  divergence  of  principle, 
however,  existed  and  was  soon  indicated  by  his  speedy  separation 
from  the  party  and  alienation  from  Mill  himself.  The  Revolu- 
tion, according  to  him,'meant  the  sweeping  away  <tf  effete  beliefs 
and  institutions,  but  implied  also  the  necessity  of  a  reconstructive 
process.  Chartism  be^ns  with  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  laisset 
faire  theory,  which  ^owed  blindness  to  this  necessity.  The 
prevalent  political  economy,  in  which  that  theory  was  embodied, 
made  a  principle  of  neglecting  the  very  evils  which  it  should  be 
the  great  f  imction  of  government  to  remedy.  Carlyle's  doctrines, 
entirely  opposed  to  the  ordinary  opinions  of  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
fouild  afterwards  an  expositor  in  his  ardent  disciple  Ruskin,  and 
have  obvious  affinities  with  more  recent  socialism.  At  the  time 
he  was  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  little  practical  purpose. 
Liberals  were  scandalized  by  his  apparent  identification  of 
"right"  with  "nught,"  implied  in  the  demand  for  a  strong 
government;  and  though  he  often  declared  the  true  inter- 
pretation to  be  that  the  r^^t  would  ultimately  become  laight, 
his  desire  for  strong  government  seemed  too  often  to  sanction 
the  inverse  view.  He  came  into  collision  with  philanthropists, 
and  was  supposed  to  approve  of  despotism  for  its  own  sake. 

His  religious  position  was  equally  unintelligible  to  the  average 
mind.  While  unequivocally  rejecting  the  accepted  creeds,  and 
so  scandalizing  even  liberal  theologians,  he  was  still  more  hostile 
to  simply  sceptical  and  materialist  tendencies.  He  was,  as  he 
called  himself,  a  "  mystic  ";  and  his  creed  was  too  vague  to  be 
put  into  any  formula  beyond  a  condemnation  of  atheism.  One 
corollary  was  the  famous  doctrine  of  "  hero  worship  "  first  ex- 
pounded in  his  lectures.  Any  philosophy  of  history  which 
emphasized  the  importance  of  general  causes  seemed  to  him 
to  imply  a  simply  mechanical  doctrine  and  to  deny  the  efficacy 
of  the  great  spiritual  forces.  He  met  it  by  making  biography 
the  essence  of  history,  or  attributing  all  great  events  to  the 
"heroes,"  who  are  the  successive  embodiments  of  divine 
revelations. '  This  belief  was  implied  hi  his  next  great  work,  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  published  in  1845.  'Hie  great 
Puritan  hero  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  portrait 


drawn  by  so  sympathetic  a.writer  is  not  only  htteudy  vivid,  hot 
a  very  effective  rehabilitation  of  misrepresented  character.  The 
"  biographical "  view  of  history,  however,- implies  the  veakKss, 
not  only  of  imqualified  approval  of  aH  Oromwdl's  actions,  bat  ol 
omitting  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  Protector's  real  idaticc 
to  the  social  and  political  development  of  the  time.  TIk  ques- 
tion, what  was  Cromwell's  real  and  permanent  addevcment,  is 
not  answered  nor  distinctly  considcied.  The  effect  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  book  as  a  detached  series  of  docu- 
ments and  comments.  The  composition  introduced  Cariyle  to 
the  "  Dryasdurt  -  rubbish  heaps  of  which  he  here  and  ever  after- 
wards bittedy  complained.  A  conadentious  desire  to  unearth 
the  facts,  and  the  effort  of  extracting  from  the  dullest  records 
the  materials  for  graphic  pictures,  made  the  pzoceas  ol  prodoctioa 
excessively  painfuL  For  some  years  after  CrommeU  Caiiyk 
wrote  little.  His  growing  acceptance  by  publishcis,  and  the 
inheritance  of  her  property  by  Mrs  Cariyle  on  her  mother's  death 
in  X843,  finally  removed  the  stimulus  of  numey  pressure.  He 
visited  Ireland  in  1846  and  again  in  1849,  when  he  mcade  a  hng 
tour  in  company  with  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  then  a  young  member 
of  the  Nationalist  party  (see  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  ConMrsaUffiuwiik 
CarlyUf  iBgi,  for  an  interesting  narrative).  Cariyie's  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  misery  and  misgovemment  of  Ireland  re- 
commended him  to  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  of  184S. 
Although  the  remedies  acceptable  to  a  eulogist  of  Crom^ 
could  not  be  to  their  taste,  they  admired  his  moral  teadung; 
and  he  received  their  attentions,  as  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  testifies,  with 
con^cuous  courtesy.  His  aversion  from  the'  ordinary  ladicai- 
ism  led  to  an  artide  upon  slavery  in  1849,  to  which  M21  replied, 
and  which  caused  thdr  final  alienation.  It  was  followed  in  1850 
by  the  Latterday  Pamphlets,  containing  "sulphurous"  denoB- 
.dations  of  the  do-nothing  princq>le.  They  gave  general  offence, 
and  the  disapproval,  according  to  F^ude,  stopped  the  sale  for 
years.  The  Life  of  Sterling  (d.  1844),  which  appeared  in  1851. 
was  intended  to  correct  the  Uf e  by  JiUius  Hare,  whidi  had  ^va 
too  much  prominence  to  theological  questions.  The  subject 
roused  Carlyle's  tenderest  mood,  and  the  Life  is  ooe  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  language. 

Cariyle  meanwhile  was  suffering  domestic  troubles,  unfor- 
tunately not  exceptional  in  their  nature,  though  the  excq|>tiODaI 
intellect  and  characters  of  the  persons  concerned  have  given 
them  unusual  prominence.  Carlyle's  constitutional  initahility 
made  him  intensely  sensitive  to  petty  axmoyances.  He  suffered 
the  torments  of  dyspepsia;  he  .was  often  sleepless,  and  the 
crowing  of  "demon-fowls"  in  nei^bours'  yaixb  drove  him 
wild.  Composition  meant  for  him  intcose  absorption  in  his 
work;  solitude  and  quiet  were  essential;  and  he  resented  mter- 
ruptions  by  grotesque  explosions  of  humorously  exaggerated 
wrath.  Mrs  Cariyle  had  to  pass  many  hours  alone,  and  the 
managonent  of  the  household  and  of  devices  intended  to  shield 
him  from  annoyances  was  left  entirely  to'  her.  House-cleanings 
and  struggles  with  builders  during  the  construction  ^  a  "  sound- 
proof room  "  taxed  her  energy,  while  Cariyle  was  hiding  hi&seH 
>dth  his  family  in  Scotland  or  staying  at  Eni^Ush  country  hoiaes. 
Nothing  could  be  more  affectionate  than  his  b^viour  to  his 
wife  on  serious  occasions,  such  as  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
he  could  be  considerate  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
facts.  But  he  was  often  oblivious  to  the  strain  upon  her  energies, 
and  had  little  command  of  his  temper.  An  unfortunate  aggn- 
vation  of  the  difficulty  arose  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Ash- 
burtons.  Lady  Ashburton,  a  woman  of  singular  social  charm 
and  great  ability,  appreciated  the  author,  but  a{4>arently  ac- 
cepted the  company  of  the  author's  wife  rather  as  a  necessity 
than  as  an  additional  charm.  Mrs  Cariyle  was  hurt  by  the  fine 
lady's  condescension  and  her  husband's  accessibility  to  aristo- 
cratic blandishments.  Cariyle,  as  a  wise  man,  should  ba\t 
yidded  to-his  wife's  wishes;  unluckily,  he  was  content  to  point 
out  that  her  jealous^  was  unreasonable,  and,  upon  that  very 
insufficient  ground,  to  disregard  it  and  to  continue  his  intimacy 
with  the  Ashburtons  on  the  old  terms.  Mrs  Cariyle  Utterly 
resented  his  conduct.  She  had  been  willing  to  renounce  any 
aspirations  of  her  own  and  to  sink  herself  in  his  glory,  but  ih( 
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utunliy  expected  him  to  recognize  her  devotion  and  to  value 
her  sxkty  beyond  all  others.  She  had  just  cause  of  complaint, 
tad  a  remarkable  power,  as  her  letters  prove,  of  seeing  things 
pUInly  and  despising  sentimental  consolations.  She  was  child- 
less, and  had  time  to  brood  over  her  wrongs.  She  formed  a  little 
ditle  of  friends,  attached  to  her  rather  than  to  her  husband; 
tad  to  one  of  them,  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  she  confided  her  troubles 
in  1846.  He  gave  her  admirable  advice;  and  the  alienation 
fiun  her  husband,  though  it  continued  stiU  to  smoulder,  led  to 
00  further  results.  A  jounial  written  at  the  same  time  gives 
t  painful  record  of  her  sufferings,  and  after  her  death  made 
Carlyle  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  their  full  extent.  The 
<^th  of  Lady  Ashburton  in  1857  removed  this  cause  of  jealousy; 
ud  Lord  Ashburton  married  a  second  wife  in  1858,  who  became 
a  warm  friend  of  both  Carlyles.  The  cloud  which  had  separated 
them  was  thus  at  last  dispersed.  Meanwhile  Carlyie  had  become 
absorbed  in  his  best  and  most  laborioxis  work.  Soon  after  the 
cosLi^etion  of  the  CromweU  he  had  thought  of  Frederick  for  his 
next  hero,  aiKl  had  in  r845  contemplated  a  visit  to  Germany 
to  collect  materials*  He  did  not,  however,  settle  down  finally 
ui  the  work  till  iSsr.  He  shut  himsfflf  up  in  his  study  to  wrestle 
with  the  Prussian  Dryasdusts,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  as 
wuiiionie  as  their  Puritan  predecessors  and  more  voluminotis. 
He  vent  to  Scotland  to  see  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  always 
itomvL  the  tenderest  affection,  on  her  deathbed  at  the  end  of 
iSSi.  He  returned  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  "sound-proof 
room."  He  twice  visited  Germany  (185a  and  1858)  to  see 
Frederick's  battlefields  and  obtain  materials;  and  he  occasion- 
ally vent  to  the  Aahburtons  and  his  relations  in  Scotland.  The 
&rU  two  vohimes  of  Preierick  the  Great  appeared  in  1858,  and 
s^tccecding  volumes  in  i86a,  1864  and  1865.  The  success  was 
great  from  the  fir^  though  it  did  little  to  dear  up  Carlyle's 
gkKRn.  The  book  is  in  some  req>ects  his  masterpiece,  and  its 
oaits  are  beyond  questioiu  Carlyie  had  spared  no  pains  in 
rocarch.  The  descriptions  of  the  campaigns  are  admirably 
vivid,  and  show  his  singular  eye  for  scenery.  These  narratives 
are  laid  to  be  used  by  military  students  in  Germanyi  and  at  least 
ccDvioce  the  xkon-nulitary  student  that  he  can  understand  the 
ucry.  The  bo(A  was  declared  by  Emerson  to  be  the  .wittiest 
e\er  written.  Kany  episodes,  describing  the  society  at  the 
Prossian  ooort  and  the  relations  of  Frederick  to  Voltaire,  are 
cfisurpassable  as  humorous  portraiture.  The  e^prt  to  fuse 
the  masses  of  raw  material  into  a  well-proportioned  whole  is 
periiaps  not  quite  successful;  and  Carlyie  had  not  the  full 
sympathy  with  Frederick  wiiich  had  given  interest  to  the 
Cr9anK0.  A  hero-worshipper  with  half-concealed  doubts  as 
to  his  hero  is  in  an  awkward  position.  Carlyle's  general  con- 
ception of  history  made  him  comparatively  blind  to  aspects  of 
tlK  subject  whidk  would,  to  writers  of  other  schools,  have  a 
ptat  importance.  The  extraordinary  power  of  the  book  is 
oDdeniable,  though  it  does  not  show  the  fire  "Rfhich  animated 
the  French  RewduHan,  A  certain  depression  arid  weariness  of 
quit  darken  the  general  tone. 

BnriDg  the  later  labours  Brirs  Carlyle's  health  had  been  break- 
isg.  Casiyit,  now  that  happier  relations  had  been  restored, 
did  hii  best  to  ^ve  her  the  needed  comforts;  and  in  spite  of  his 
immasioD  in  Frederick,  showed  her  aU  possible  attention  in  later 
ytao.  She  had  apparently  recovered  from  an  almost  hopeless 
Hbess,  ^len  at  the  end  of  x86$  he  was  elected  to  the  rectorship 
of  the  university  of  Edinburi^  He  delivered  an  address  there 
oa  the  2nd  of  April  x866,  unusually  mild  in  tone,  and  received 
with  general  applause.  He  was  still  detained  in  Scotland  when 
Ma  Carlyie  c&ni  suddenly  while  driving  in  her  carriage.  The 
tauacdiate  cause  was  the  ^ock  of  an  accident  to  her  dog.  She 
lud  once  hurt  her  mother's  feelings  by  refusing  to  use  some  wax 
candles.  She  had  preservcKl  them  ever  since,  and  by  her  direction 
t!»y  were  now  Ui^ted  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Carlyie  was 
overpowered  by  her  loss.  H^b  Ufe  thenceforward  became  more 
tad  more  seduded,  and  he  gradually  became  incapable  of  work. 
He  vat  to  Menlone  in  the  winter  of  1866  and  began  the  Reminis- 
<ocef.  He  afterwards  anix>Uted  the  letters  from  his  wife, 
pvUbhed  (1883)  as  Lasers  end  Memorials.    He  was,  as  Froude 
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says,  impressed  by  the  Mioty  ai  Johnson's  "penance"  ac 
Uttoxeter,  and  desired  to  make  a  posthvunous  conifession  of  his 
shortGpmings  in  his  relations  to  his  wife.  A  few  later  utterances 
made  known  his  opinions  of  current  affairs.  He  joined  the  com- 
mittee for  the  defence  of  Governor  Eyre  in  1867;  he  also  wrote 
in  X867  an  article  upon  "  shooting  Niagara,"  that  is,  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  Reform  BiU  of  that  year;  and  in  1870  be  wrote 
a  letter  defending  the  German  case  against  France.  The  worth 
of  his  Frederick  was  ackxwwledged  by  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Merit  in  1874.  In  the^ame  year  Disraeli.offered  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath  and  a  pension.  -  He  declined  very  courteously, 
and  felt  some  regret  for  previous  remarks  upon  the  minister. 
The  length  of  his  literary  career  was  now  softening  old  antipathies, 
and  he  was  the  object  of  general  respect.  His  infirmities  enforced 
a  very  retired  life,  but  he  was  constantly  visited  by  Froude,  and 
occasionally  by  his  disdple  Ruskin.  A  small  number  of  other 
friends  paid  hki  constant  attention.  His  conversation  was  still 
interesting,  especially  when  it  turned  upon  his  recollections, 
and  though  his  judgments  wero  sometimes  severe  enough,  he 
never  condescended  to  the  scandalous.  His  views  of  the  future 
were  gloomy.  The  worldseemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
with  little  heed  to  his  warnings.  He  woidd  sometimes  regret  that 
it  was  no  longer  permissible  to  leave  it  in  the  old  Roman  fashion. 
He  sank  gradually,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  February  1 88 1.  A  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  offered,  but  he  was  buried,  according 
to  his  own  desire,  by  the  side  of  his  parents  at  Xcclefechan. 
He  left  Craigenputtock,  which  had  become  his  own  property,  to 
found  bursaries  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  •  He  gave  his 
books  to  Harvard  College.  , 

Carlyle's  appearance  has  been  made  familiar  by  many  portraits, 
none  of  them,  according  to  Froude,  satisfactory.  The  statue  by 
Boehm  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  however,  is  characteristic; 
and  there  is  a  fine  painting  by  Watts  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  J.  McNeill  Whistler's  portrait  of  him  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Glasgow  coqx>ration. 

During  Carlyle^s  later  years  the  antegonism  roused  by  his 
attacks  upon  popular  opinions  had  subsided;  and  upon  his 
death  general  expression  was  given  to  the  emotions  natural  upon 
the  loss  of  a  remarkable  man  of  genius.  The  rapid  publication  of 
the  Reminiscences  by  Froude  produced  a  sudden  revul«on  of 
feeling.  Carlyie  becaime  the  object  of  general  condemnation. 
Froude's  biography,  and  the  Memorials  of  Mrs  Carlyie,  published 
soon  afterwards,  strengthened  the  hostile  feeling.  Carlyie  had 
appended  to  the  Reminiscences  an*injtmction  to  hi^  friends  not  to 
publish  them  as  they  stood,  and  added  that  no  part  could  ever 
be  published  without  the  strictest  editing.  Afterwards,  when 
he  had  almost  forgotten  what  he  had 'written,  he  verbally  em- 
powered Froude  to  use  his  own  judgment:  Froude  accordingly 
published  the  book  at  once,  without  any  editing,  and  with  many 
inaccuracies.  Omissions  of  a  few  passages  written  from  memory 
at  a  time  of  profoimd  nervous  depression  would  have  altered  the 
whole  character  of  the  book.  Froude  in  this  and  the  later 
publications  held  th&t  he  was  giving  effect  to  Carlyle's  vish  to 
imitate  Johnson's  "penance."  No  one,  said  Boswell,  should 
persuade  him  to  make  his  lion  into  a  cat.  Froude  intended,  in 
the  same  spirit,  to  give  the  shades  as  well  as  the  lights  in  the 
portrait  of  his  hero.  His  admiration  for  Carlyie  probably  led  him 
to  assume  too  early  that  his  readers  would  approach  the  story 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  is,  with  an  admiration  too 
warm  to  be  repelled  by  the  admissions.  Moreover,  Froude's 
characteristic  desire  for  picturesque  effect,  unchecked  by  any 
painstaking  accuracy,  led  to  his  reading  preconceived  impressions 
into  his  docjiitaents.  The  result  was  that  Carlyie  was  too  often 
judged  by  his  defects,  and  r^arded  as  a  selfish  and  eccentric 
misanthrope  with  flashes  of  genius,  rather  than  as  a  man  with 
many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  character  clouded  by 
constitutional  infirmities.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  great  qualities  which  underlay  the  superficial 
defects.  Throtigh  long  years  of  poverty  and  obscurity  Carlyie 
showed  unsurpassed  fiddity  to  his  vocation  and  superiority  to 
the  lower  temptations  which  have  ruined  so  many  literary  careers. 
His  ambition  might  be  interpreted  as  selfishness^  but  certainly 
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showed  no  coldness  of  heart.  His  unstinted  gencrouty  to  his 
brothers  during  his  worst  times  is  only  one  proof  of  the  singular 
strength  of  his  family  affections.  No  one  was  more  devoted  to 
such  congenial  friends  as  Irving  and  Sterling.  He  is  not  the  only 
man  whom  absorption  in  work  and  infirmity  of  temper  have 
made  into  a  provoking  husband,  though  few  wives  have  had 
Mrs  Carlyle's  capacity  for  expressing  the  sense  of  injustice.  The 
knowledge  that  the  deepest  devotion  underlies  misunderstandings 
is  often  a  very  imperfect  consolation;  but  such  devotion  clearly 
existed  all  through,  and  proves  the  defect  to  have  been  relatively 
superficial. 

The  harsh  judgments  of  individuals  in  the  Reminiscences  had 
no  parallel  in  his  own  writings.  He  scarcely  ever  mentions  a 
contemporary;  and  was  never  involved  in  a  personal  controversy^ 
But  the  harshness  certainly  reflects  a  characteristic  attitude  of 
mind.  Carlyle  was  throu^out  a  pessimist  or  a  prophet  denoun- 
cing a  backsliding  world.  His  most  popular  contemporaries 
seemed  to  him  to  be  false  guides,  and  charlatans  had  ousted  the 
heroes.  The  general  condemnation  of  "  shams  "  and  cant  had, 
of  course,  particular  applications,  though  he  left  them  to  be 
inferred  by  his  readers.  Carlyle  was  the  exponent  of  many  of 
the  deepest  convictions  of  his  time.  Nobody  could  be  more  in 
sympathy  with  aspirations  for  a  spiritual  religion  and  for  a.lofty 
idealism  in  political  and  social  life.  To  most  minds,  however, 
which  cherish  such  aspirations  the  gentler  optimism  of  men  like 
Emerson  was  more  congenial.  They  believed  in  the  progress  of 
the  race  and  the  triumph-  of  the  nobler  elements.  Though 
Carlyle,  espedally  in  his  earlier  years,  could  deliver  an  invigorat- 
ing and  encouraging,  if  not  a  sanguine  doctrine,  his  utterances 
were  more  generally  couched  in  the  key  of  denunciation,  and 
betrayed  a  growing  despondency.  Materialism  and  low  moral 
principles  seemed  to  him  to  ^  gaining  the  upper  hand;  and  the 
hope  that  religion  might  survive  the  "  old  clothes  "  in  which  it 
had  been  draped  seemed  to  grow  fainter.  The  ordinary  mind 
complained  that  he  had  no  specific  remedy  to  propose  for  the 
growing  evils  of  the  time;  and  the  more  cultivated  idealist  was 
alienated  by  the  gloom  and  the  tendency  to  despair.  To  a  later 
generation  it  will  probably  appear  that,  whatever  the  exaggera- 
tions and  the  misconceptions  to  which  he  was  led,  his  vehement 
attacks  at  least  called  attention  to  rather  grave  limitations  and 
defects  in  the  current  beliefs  and  social  tendencies  of  the  time. 
The  mannerisms  and  grotesque  exaggerations  of  his  writings 
annoyed  persons  of  refinement,  and  suggest  Matthew  Arnold's 
advice  to  flee  "  Carlylesc  "  as  you  would  flee  the  deviL  Yet  the 
shrewd  common-sense,  the  biting  humour,  the  power  of  graphic 
description  and  the  imaginative  "  mysticism "  give  them  a 
unique  attraction  for  many  even  who  do  not  fully  sympathize 
with  the  implied  philosophy  or  with  the  Puritanical  code  of 
ethics.  The  letters  and  autobiographical  writings,  whether  they 
attract  or  repel  sympathy,  are  at  least  a  series  of  doamients  of 
profound  interest  for>any  one  who  cares  to  study  character,  and 
display  an  almost  unique  idiosyncrasy.  (L.  S.) 

The  chief  authorities  for  Cariyle's  life  are  his  own  Reminiscences, 
the  Letters  of  Jane  Welsh  Carl)de,  the  Lace  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Jane  Welsh  (ed.  A.  Carlyle),  and  the  four  volumes  of 
J.  A.  Froude's  biography;  Froude  was  Carlyle's  literary  executor. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Norton  8  edition  of  the  Reminiscences  and  his  collection 
of  Cariyle's  Early  Letters  correct  some  of  Froude'*  inaccuracies.  A 
list  of  many  articles  upon  Carlyle  u  given  by  Mr  Ireland  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  sixth  series,  vol.  iv.  Among  other  authors  may  be 
noticed  Henry  lames,  sen.,  in  Literary  Remains;  Prof.  Masson, 


Review  for  May  1883  and  November  1884.  A  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy has  arisen  rotating  to  Froude's  treatment  of  the  relations 
between  Cariyle  and  his  wife,  and  during  1903-1904  this  was  pushed 
to  a  somewhat  unsavoury  extent.  Those  who  are  curious  to  pry 
into  the  question  of  Carlyle's  marital  capacity,  and  the  issues  between 
Froude's  assailants  and  his  defenders,  may  consult  New  Letters  and 
Memotials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  with  introduction  by  Sir  James 
Crichton-Brownc;  i/y  Relations  with  CarMe,  by  J.  A.  Froude; 
The  Nemesis  of  Froude,  by  Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne  and  Alexander 
Carlyle;  and  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (Tunc,  July, 
August,  190'^),  and  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (May,'july,  1903)' 
Sec  also  Herbert  Paul's  Lift  of  Froude  (1905).    The  precise  truth  in 


these  matters  is.  hardly  recoverable,  evei\  if  it  concerns  posterity: 
and  though  Froude  was  often  inaccurate,  he  was  given  f uQ  authori^r 
by  Carlyle,  he  had*  all  the  unpublished  material  before  him,  acJ 
he  was  dead  and  unable  to  reply  to  criticism  when  the  later  attscU 
were  made^ 

CARMAGNOLA*  FRANCESCO  BUSSON^  Count  or  {i^^ 
1432),  Italian  soldier  of  fortune,  was  bom  at  CarmagnoU  near 
Turin,  and  began  his  military  career  when  twelve  years  old  under 
Fadno  Cane,  a  condoUicre  then  in  the  service  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  his  duchy 
was  divided  among  his  captains,  but  his  son  and  heir,  Fillpfo 
Maria,  determined  to  rcconqi^er  it  by  force  of  arms.  Fadno  Cane 
being  dead,  Visconti  applied  to  Carmagnola,  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  gave  him  command  of  the  army.  That  general's 
success  was  astonishingly  rapid,  and  soon  the  whole  duchy  «as 
brought  once  more  tmdcr  Vtsconti's  sway.  But  Filippo  Mam. 
although  he  rewarded  Carmagnole  generously*  feared  that  be 
might  become  a  danger  to  himself,  and  instead  of  giving  Hsi 
further  military  commands  made  him  governor  of  Gcnca. 
Carmagnola  felt  greatly  aggrieved,  and  failing  to  obtain  a 
personal  interview  with  the  duke,  threw  up  his  commission  aTi>l 
offered  his  services  to  the  Venetians  (1435).  He  was  «t!l 
received  in  Venice,  for  the  republic  was  beginning  to  fear  tl£ 
ambitions  of  the  Visconti,  and  the  new  doge,  Francesco  Foscui, 
was  anxious  to  join  the  Florentines  and  go  to  war  with  ifilac. 
Carmagnola  himself  represented  the  duke's  forces  as  much  k^ 
numerous  than  they  were  supposed  to  be,  and  said  that  \i.t 
moment  was  an  opportune  one  to  attack  him.  These  argumerts, 
combined  with  the  doge's  warlike  temper,  prevailed;  Carmagni.^ 
was  made  captain-general  of  St  Mark  in  1426,  and  war  v::^ 
declared.  But  while  the  republic  was  desirous  of  rapid  aci 
condusive  operations,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Carmagnola.  u 
indeed  to  aU  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  to  make  the  <^>craticT.s 
last  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  decisive  operations,  and  to 
liberate  all  prisoners  quickly.  Consequently  the  campaip 
dragged  on  interminably,  some  battles  were  won  and  others  k»t, 
truces  and  peace  treaties  were  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  r.j 
definite  result  was  achieved.  Carmagnola's  most  impcrtar: 
success  was  the  battle  of  Madodio  (1427),  but  be  <^d  not  folk* 
it  up.  Tlie  republic,  impatient  of  his  dilatorincss,  raised  hs 
emoluments  and  promised  him  immense  fiefs  including  iht 
lordship  of  Milan,  so  as  to  increase  his  ardour,  but  in  vain.  A: 
the  same  time  Carmagnola  was  perpettially  receiving  mcssengtn 
from  Visconti,  who  offered  him  great  rewards  if  he  would  aband^.s 
the  Venetians.  The  general  trifled  with  his  past  as  with  his 
present  employers,  believing  in  his  foolish  vanity  that  he  fct!i 
the  fate  of  both  in  his  hand.  But  the  Venetians  were  dangercu 
masters  to  trifle  with,  and  when  they  at  last  lost  all  patience,  the 
Cotmdl  of  Ten  determined  to  bring  him  to  justice.  Summooci 
to  Venice  to  discuss  future  operations  on  the  29th  of  March  143 >» 
he  came  without  suspidon.  On  his  arrival  at  tlie  ducal  paUce 
he  was  seized,  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  for  trea»>a 
against  the  republic.  Although  the  doge  befriended  him  be  «as 
condemned  to  death  and  beheaded  on  the  5th  of  May.  A  ir^a 
of  third-rate  ability,  his  great  mistake  was  that  he  failed  to  sec 
that  he  could  not  do  with  a  solvent  and  strong  government  what 
he  could  with  bankrupt  tyrants  without  military  rcsoniceSf  and 
that  the  astute  Visconti  meant  toruinhim  forhLtabandonmecL 

Bibliography. — The  best  account'  of  Carmagnob  b  Honth 
Brown's  essay  in  his  Studies  in  Venetian  History  (London.  IV>;): 
see  also  A.  Batltstclla,  //  Conte  di  Carmagnola  (Genoa.  1889;:  H. 
Ricotti.  Sloria  delle  Comfngnie  di  Ventura  (Turin.  1845).  Afessandr) 
Manzoni  (,q.v.)  made  this  episode  the  subject  of  a  poetical  dncu. 
//  ConU  di  Carmagnola  (1826).  (L.  V.') 

CARMAGNOLA*  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin, 
18  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Turin.  Pop.  (1901)  3447  (town),  ii,;;: 
(commune).  It  is  the  junction  where  the  lines  for  Savons  ar. ! 
Cuneo  diverge;  it  is  also  connected  with  Turin  by  a  stcaic 
tramway  via  Carignano.  Carmagnola  is  a  place  of  medie^s! 
origin.    The  town  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1796. 

CARMAGNOLE  (from  Carmagnola,  the  town  in  Italy),  a  vcrJ 
first  applied  to  a  Piedmontese  peasant  costume,  well  known  ic 
the  south  of  France,  and  brought  to  Paris  by  the  revohitiQasrie& 
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d  Marseillfs  in  1798.  It  consisted  of  a  short  skirted  coat  with 
revs  of  metal  buttons,  a  tricoloured  waistcoat  and  red  cap,  and 
tfcaxoe  the  fM^MiUr  dress  of  the  Jacobins.  The  name  was  then 
p'vca  to  tht  famous  revolutionary  song,  composed  in  1792,  the 
tute  of  which,  and  the  wild  dance  which  accompanied  it,  may 
bve  also  been  brought  into  France  by  the  Piedmontese.  The 
ongiaat  first  verse  began: — 

"  Monsieur  Veto  (f.«.  Louts  XVI.)  avait  promis 
D'etre  fiddle  k  sa  patrie." 

ud  each  verse  ends  with  the  refrain: — 

**  Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 
Daaaons  la  Carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son 

Du  Canon." 

Tht  «ords  were  constantly  altered  and  added  to  during  the 

Tenor  and  later;  thtis  the  well-known  lines, 

'*  Madame  Veto  a%'ait  promis 
De  faire  £goiger  tout  Paris 


On  lui  coupa  la  tfite,"  &c., 

▼i-re  added  after  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Played  in 
d<:ibktime  the  tune  was  a  favourite  march  in  the  Revolutionary 
«rxies,  until  it  was  forbidden  by  Napoleon,  on  becoming  First 
CczsuL 

CARHARTUKH  {Caerfyrddin),  a  municipal  borough,  contri- 
l^tory  parliamentary  borough  (united  with  Llanelly  since  1832), 
zzi  county  town  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  a  county  of  itself, 
5r:dy  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  which  is  here  tidal 
u^i  navigable  for  small  craft.  Pop.  (1901)  10,025.  It  is  the 
tcnnlcal  station  of  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North- Western 
nHvay  coming  southward  from  Shrewsbury,  and  is  a  station  on 
tix  nain  line  of  the  Great  Western  running  to  Fishguard;  it  is 
&k>  the  terminus  of  a  branch-line  of  the  Great  Western  running 
to  Newcastle-Emlyn.  The  station  buildings  lie  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  rivo^,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  old  stone  bridge. 
There  are  works  for  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  ropes,  also 
Uir^rcries,  but  it  is  as  the  central  market  of  a  large  and  fer- 
tile district  that  Carmarthen  is  most  important  The  weekly 
^ctcrday  market  is  well  attended,  and  affords  interesting  scenes 
'i  Qodem  Welsh  agricultural  life.  From  the  convenient  and 
accessible  posation  oi  the  town,  the  gaol  and  lunatic  asylum 
Kniag  for  the  three  south-western  counties  of  Wales — Cardigan, 
Fcabroke  and  Carmarthen — have  been  fixed  here.  Although 
SuioricaUy  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  South  Wales, 
Canxurthen  can  boast  of  very  few  andent  buildings,  and  the 
fcaerai  a^)ect  of  the  town  is  modem.  A  well-preserved  gateway 
cf  red  sandstone  and  portions  of  two  towers  of  the  castle  are 
beaded  in  the  buildings  of  the  present  gaol,  and  the  old  parish 
Lb-jTch  of  St  Peter  contains  some  interesting  monuments, 
ircs^t  them  being  the  altar  tomb  (of  the  i6th  century)  of  Sir 
^y^  ap  Thomas,  K.G.,  and  his  wife,  which  was  removed  hither 
f ^r  safety  at  the  Reformation  from  the  desecrated  church  of  the 
t  .^ghbouting  Priory  of  St  John.  Some  vestiges  of  this  celebrated 
cof.astic  house,  which  formerly  owned  the  famous  Welsh  MS. 
kavvn  as  the  "  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,"  are  visible  between 
"-^t  present  Priory  Street  and  the  river.  Of  the  more  recent 
ructions  in  the  town,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  granite 
cUIisk  in  memory  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Picton  (i  758-181 5) 
i:i  the  bronae  statue  of  General  Sir  William  Nott  (1784-1846). 

Camanhen  is  commonly  reputed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Rvaan  station  of  Maridunum,  and  its  present  name  is  popularly 
a-Kidated  with  the  wi/iard-statesman  Merlin,  or  Merddyn,  whose 
reziory  and  prophecies  are  well  remembered  in  these  parts  of 
^  lies  and  whose  home  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the 
caipicaous  hill  above  Abergwili,  known  as  Merlin's  HilL 
.Arxther  derivation  of  the  nAme  is  to  be  found  in  Caer-mSr-din, 
^pifying  " a  fortified  place  near  the  sea."  In  any  case,  the 
acuqmty  of  the  town  is  undisputed,  and  it  served  as  the  seat  of 
fvtraroent  for  Ystrad  Tywi  until  the  year  877,  when  Prince 
C^i-ieO  of  South  Wales  abandoned  Carmarthen  for  Dinefawr, 
r;ar  Uandik>,  probably  on  account  of  the  maritime  raids  of  the 
I^&ses  and  Saxoni^    Towards  the  dose  of  the  ixth  century  a 


castle  was  built  here  by  the  Normans,  and  for  the  next  two 
hundred  years  town  and  castle  were  frequently  taken  and 
retaken  by  Welsh  or  English.  On  the  annexation  of  Wales, 
-Edward  I.  established  here  his  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer 
and  the  great  sessions  for  South  Wales.  Edward  III.,  by  the 
Statute  Staple  of  1353,  declared  Carmarthen  the  sole  staple  for 
Wales,  ordering  that  every  bale  of  Welsh  wool  should  be  sealed 
or  "  cocketed  "  here  before  it  left  the  Principality.  The  earliest 
charter  recorded  was  granted  in  laoi  under  King  John;  a 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1604  constituted  Carmarthen  a  county  of 
itself;  and  under  a  charter  by  George  III.  in  1764,  which  had 
been  specially  petitioned  for  by  the  citizens,  the  two  separate 
jurisdictions  of  Old  and  New  Carmarthen  were  fused  and  hence- 
forth "  called  by  the  name  of  Our  Borough  of  Carmarthen." 
In  1555  Bishop  Farrar  of  St  David's  was  publicly  biuncd  for 
heresy  under  Queen  Mary  at  the  Market  Cross,  which  was  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  in  1846  to  provide  a  site  for  General  Nott's 
statue.  In  1646  General  Laughame  took  and  demolished  the 
castle  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  and  in  1649  Oliver  Cromwell 
resided  at  Carmarthen  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  In  1684  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  with  a  numerous  train  made  his  state  entry  into 
Carmarthen  as  lord-president  of  Wales  and  the  Marches.  With 
the  rise  of  Llanelly  the  industrial  importance  of  Carmarthen  has 
tended  to  decline;  but  owing  to  its  central  position,  its  close 
connexion  with  the  bishops  of  St  David's  and  its  historic  past  the 
town  is  still  the  chief  focus  of  all  social,  political  and  ecclesiastical 
movements  in  the  three  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke  and 
Carmarthen.  Carmarthen  was  created  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  1536. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE  {Str  Caerfyrddin,  coUoquially  known 
as  SSr  Cdr)y  a  county  of  South  Wales  bounded  N.  by  Cardigan, 
E.  by  Brecon  and  Glamorgan,  W.  by  Pembroke  and  S.  by 
Carmarthen  Bay  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  modern  county 
has  an  area  of  918  sq.  m.,  and  is  therefore  the  largest  in  size  of 
the  South  Wel^  counties.  Almost  the  whole  of  its  surface  is 
hilly  and  irregular,  though  the  coast-line  is  fringed  with  extensive 
stretches  of  marsh  or  sandy  burrows.  Much  of  the  scenery  in 
the  county,  particularly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Towy,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  varied.  On  its  eastern  borders 
adjoining  Broconshire  rises  the  imposing  range  of  the  Black 
Mountains  {Mynydd  DU),  sometimes  called  the  Carmarthenshire 
Beacons,  where  the  Carmarthen  Van  attains  an  elevation  of 
2632  ft.  Mynydd  Mallacn  in  the  wild  districts  of  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  county  is  1430  ft  in  height,  but  otherwise  few  of 
the  numberless  rounded  hills  with  which  Carmarthenshire  is 
thickly  studded  exceed  1000  ft.  The  principal  river  is  the  Towy 
{Tyufi),  which,  with  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Gwili,  the  Cothi 
and  the  Sawdde,  drains  the  central  part  of  the  county  and  enters 
the  Bay  at  Llanstephan,  9  m.  below  Carmarthen.  Coracles  are 
frequently  to  be  observed  on  this  river,  as  well  as  on  the  Teifi, 
which  separates  Carmarthenshire  from  Cardiganshire  on  the 
north.  Other  streams  are  the  T&f,  which  flows  through  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  county  and  reaches  the  sea  at 
Laugharne;  the  Gwendraeth,  with  its  mouth  at  Kidwelly;  and 
the  Loughor,  or  Llwchwr,  which  rises  in  the  Black  Mountains 
and  forms  for  several  miles  the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan  until  it  falls  into  Carmarthen  Bay 
at  Loughor.  All  these  rivers  contain  salmon,  sewin  (gleisiad) 
and  trout  in  fair  numbers,  and  are  consequently  frequented  by 
anglers.  With  the  exception  of  the.  Van  Pool  in  the  Black 
Mountains  the  lakes  of  the  county  are  inconsiderable  in  size. 

Gioloty. — ^Tbe  oldest  rocks  in  Carmarthenshire  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  Vale  of  Towy  at  Llanarthncy  and  near  Carmarthen;  they 
consist  of  black  shales  of  Tremadoc  (Cambrian)  ase.  and  are  succeeded 
by  conglomerates,  sandstones  and  shales,  with  Beds  of  volcanic  ash 
and  lava,  of  Arenig  (Ordovidan)  aee,  which  have  been  brought  up 
along  a  belt  of  intense  folding  and  faulting  which  follows  the  Towy 
from  Llangadock  to  Carmartnen  and  extends  westwards  to  the  edge 
of  the  county  at  Whitland.  The  Llandeilo  shales,  flags  and  lime- 
stones and  occasional  volcanic  ashes,  which  follow,  are  well  developed 
at  Llangadock  and  Llandeilo  and  near  Carmarthen,  and  are  famed 
for  their  trilobites,  Asapkus  tyrannus  and  Oorria  Bvcki.  Shales  and 
mudstones  and  impersistent  limestones  oiBala  age  come  next  in 
order,  and,  bounding  the  Vale  of  Towy  on  the  north,  extend  as  a 
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good  paaturei  for  sheep  and  ponio.  Thcsoilvaries  much,  but  in 
tbe  lower  nOcys  of  the  Towy  and  TU  it  is  eicndingly  terlilc. 
OuUfde  igricultuic  the  gathering  of  cockles  at  the  estuaries  of 
the  Towy  and  Tlf  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  prtsonj, 
principally  women;  Feiiyside  and  Laughame  being  (he  chief 
ceotrct  of  the  cockling  industry.  The  local  textile  factories  at 
Petjcader,  Penboyrj  Lla[igeler,  and  in  the  valley  of  .the  Longbor 
lie  of  some  imporuncc.  Gold  his  been  found  nest  Caio  in  the 
Cothi  valley,  but  the  yield  is  Iriaing.  There  arc  lead-mines  in 
various  places,  but  none  of  great  value.  The  really  important 
industries  are  restricted  to  the  populous  south-eastern  district, 
where  coal-mining,  iron-founding  and  tiie  smelting  of  tin  and 
capper  are  carried  on  extensively  at  LLmcDy,  Pembrey,  Tiiydail, 
Garoant,  Pontardulais,  Ammanford  and  other  centr^. 

Commutiicala>u,—Tbe  Great  Western  railway  traverses  the 
lowerpart  of  the  county,  whilst  a  branch  of  the  London  ji  Noilh- 
Wellero  eoleij  it  at  its  extreme  north-eastern  point  by  a  tunnel 
under  (he  Sugar  Loaf  ^fountain,  and  has  its  terminal  station  at 
Carmarthen.  A  branch  Ime  of  the  Great  Western  connects 
UaneUy  with  Uaodilo  by  way  of  Ammanford,  and  another 
branch  of  the  same  railway  runs  northward  from  Carmarthen 
to  Newcastle-Emlyn  on  the  Teifi,  joiiiing  the  Aberystwyth 
branch,  formerly  the  Manchester  &  Milford  tine,  at  Pencider. 

Pepidalim  and  Aiminislriiiiim.--Tiie  area  of  the  county  ii 
587,816  acres,  and  the  population  in  iSqi  was  130,566  and  in 
iqoi  it  was  US.3"S-  The  municipal  botougbj  are  Carmarthen 
(pop.  wjs),  KidweUy  (1185)  and  Llandovery  (iSo?),  Urban 
diiiricls  arc  Amman  foul,  Uanelly,  Burry  Port,  Llandilo  and 
Newcastle  -  Emlyn.  The  principal'  towns  are  Catmuthen, 
Llanelly(is,6i;),UandiloorUandeiloFawitii,34),  Uangadodt 
(IS)B),  Llandovery,  Kidwelly,  Fembrey  (7S"3)  'nd  Laughame 
(1439)'  The  county  is  in  the  South  Wales  circuit,  and  assizes 
are  held  at  Carmarthen.  The  borough  of  Carmarthen  has  a 
commission  of  the  peace  and  separate  quarter  sessions.  The 
county  is  divided  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  the  eastern 
and  western,  and  it  also  includes  the  united  boroughs  of  Car- 
marthen and  LUoelly,  thus  returning  three  mtmbeis  in 
all  to  parliament.  The  ancient  county,  which  contains  75 
parishes  and  part  of  another,  ii  wholly  in  Ihe  diocese  of  St 
David's. 

ff  iitory.— Cannarihenshire  originally  formed  part  ol  Ibe  lands 
vf  the  Dimetac  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  consli 
■ailiury  roads  and  built  on  Ihe  Via  Julia  the  impatUnt  ai 
of  MiriduautD  upon  or  neai  the  site  of  Ibe  present  county 


After  the  retirement  of  tbe  KonuD  forees  tUs  tMtified  ton 

became  known  is  aiune  of  time  u  Cacr^nldin.  auslicizeil  into 
Carmarthen,  which  subsequently  gave  iu  name  la  the  eouniy. 
During  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  Caimaitbensbirc,  or  Ysliad 
Tywi,  was  the  scene  of  Ihe  labours  of  many  Cellic  tnisaoiaria. 
notably  of  St  David  and  St  Teilo,  who  brought  Ibe  ails  of 
civilization  as  well  as  the  doctriua  of  Chiistianily  to  its  rude 
inhabitants.  In  the  9th  century  the  whole  of  Vitrad  Tywi  was 
annexed  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Roderick  the  Great  {Xhpdri  Unr). 
who  at  his  death  in  877  bequeathed  the  ptJndpaKly  of  Sooth 
Wales  to  his  son,  Cadell.  The  loyal  residcBtt  of  Ibe  Sou  th  WeUh 
princes  was  now  filed  at  Dynevor  (Dik/bw)  on  the  Towy  Bear 
Llandilo.  Cadell's  son,  HoweU  the  Good  (HyKf  Dda),  was  Ihe 
first  to  codily.lhe  ancient  laws  of  Wales  at  his  palace  of  Ty  Cwjn 
Ar  DM,  the  White  Lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  T»f.  near  the 
modem  Wbitland.  Id  ioSo.  during  tbe  Imubkd  rei^  ol  Rhys 
ap  Tudor,  the  Normans  Eist  Mipeared  on  the  shores  of  Car- 
marthen Bay,  and  before  the  end  of  King  Henrj  L's  reign  had 
constructed  the  great  (astles  of  Kidwelly,  Carmarthoi,  Laug- 
hame and  Llanstephon  near  the  coast.  Fiom  this  poiod  ualU 
Ibe  death  of  Prince  LiewdynfiiSi)  tbe  history  of  Carmartben- 
shirc  is  national  rather  than  local.  By  the  Statutes  of  Bbuddlia 
(1184)  Edward  I.  formed  tbe  counties  of  Cardigaa  and  C^- 
martiien  out  of  the  dislricts  ol  Ceredigion  and  Yslnd  Tywi.  ihc 
ana'ent  possessions  of  the  bouse  of  Dinefawr,  which  wot  now 
[ormalty  annexed  to  the  English  crown.    Keariy  a  third  o(  the 

ol  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Act  17  Henry 
Vni.  that  these  districts,  including  the  commots  of  KidwtHy.  , 
Iscenntn  and  Comwillion,  were  added  to  Edward  I.'s  origicil 
shire.  The  prosperity  of  the  new  county  increased  considerably  | 
under  Edward  III.,  who  named  Carmarthen  Ibe  rhirf  (Ixple- 
lown  in  Wales  for  the  wool  trade.  The  revolt  of  Owen  dendonr 
had  Ihe  effect  of  disturbing  Ilie  peace  of  the  oounty  for  a  time, 
and  the  French  army,  landed  at  Milford  on  his  bdulf.  wis 
warmly  received  by  tbe  people  of  CannorihenshirE.  In  the 
summer  of  14SJ  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  of  Abemailais  and 
Dinefawr,  marched  through  tbe  county  collecting  n 
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Abergwili,  a  village  barely  two  miles  from  Caimarlhcii, 
brought  the  county  into  dose  touch  with  the  chief  Welsh  dioccM, 
and  the  new  palace  at  Abergwili  will  always  be  associated  wiib 
the  first  Welsh  translations  of  the  New  Testament  and  ibe 
Prayer  Book,  made  by  Bishop  Richard  Davies  (1500-1581)  and 
his  friend  William  Solesbury,  of  Llanrwst  (i6th  cencutyl.  la 
the  eariy  part  of  the  T7th  century  the  county  witnessed  the  fint 
religious  revival  recorded  in  W^elob  atmals,  that  (ed  by  Rh^s 
Piichard  (d.  1644),  the  Puritan  vicai  of  Llandovery,  whc« 
poeticalworks, Ihe CamryllyCyiMy ("the Welshman's  (jndkl 
are  still  sludied  ia  the  piindpality.  At  the  time  of  the  Ciiil 
Wan.  Richflid  Vaughan,  earl  of  Cirbeiy,  tbe  patron  ol  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  in  command  of  the  royal  fortresses  and  troops,  but 
made  a  very  feeble  and  balf-bearted  resistance  of^'osl  liie 
parliamenlarian  forces.  During  the  foQowing  century  the  grot 
Welsh  spiritual  and  educational  movement,  which  taler  tprrid 
over  all  Wales,  had  its  origin  in  the  quiet  and  remote  p*nsh  fi 
Llanddowroi.  near  Laughame,  where  the  vitmr,  the  eelehnirf 
and  pious  Grifi'ilh  Jooes  (16S4-1761),  bad  become  tbe  fnucdct 
of  the  Welsh  circulating  charity  schools.  Other  pnumnrcl 
members  of  this  important  Mctbodist  revival,  likewise  ulit« 
ol  CarmarthrnBhire,  were  William  Williams  of  PantycelyB,  tbr 
well-known  hymn-writer  (1716-1791),  and  Peter  Williams.,  the 
Welsh  Bible  commentator  (i;jj-ij96).  The  county  was  deeply 
implicated  in  Ihe  Rebecca  Riols  of  1841-1841. 

Foremost  amongst  the  county  families  of  CoimaitbclBhiR  il 
Rhys,  or  Rice,  of  Dynevor  Castle,  near  Llandito,  a  modal 
caslcJlaled  house  standing  in  a  beautiful  park  which  contajni  ibr 
historic  ruin  of  the  old  Dinefawi  fortress.  The  present  Loni 
Dynevor.  Ibe  direct  lineal  descendant  o(  tbe  princes  of  Smiil 
Wales,  i)  the  bead  of  this  (amily.    Almost  oppssitc  Dyntm 
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Castie  (fonnetly  known  as  Newtown),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tovy,  stands  Golden  Grove  {Ceili  Aur)^  once  the  seat  of  the 
VugiiaiiSy  earis  of  Carbery,  whose  senior  line  and  titles  became 
eztiixt  eaily  in  the  x8th  century.  The  famous  old  mansion  has 
b«fa  replaced  by  a  modern  Gothic  structure,  and  is  now  the 
prcpoty  of  Earl  Cawdor.  Golden  Grove  contains  the  "  Hirlas 
Hom,"  the  gift  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  Dafydd  ap  Evan  of 
L'«}-T)dafydd,  Cardiganshire,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
^i'jsh  historical  relics.  Other  families  of  importance,  extinct 
cr  existing,  an  Johnes,  formerly  of  Abermarlais  and  now  of 
DiCattcothi;  WQliams  (now  Drummond)  of  Edwinsford;  Lloyd 
i  Forest;  Uoyd  of  Glansevin;  Stepney  of  Llanelly  and  Gwynne 
of  Taliaris. 

iffliafusiio. — Carmarthenshire  contains  few  memorials  of  the 
Rcsaa  occupation,  but  it  possesses  various  camps  and  tumuli 
d  tbe  British  period,  and  also  a  small  but  perfect  aromlech  near 
Uangiydwen  oo  the  banks  of  the  Tftf .  Of  its  many  medieval  castles 
tile  Qost  important  still  in  existence  are:  Kidwelly;  Laughame; 
Li&sstephan,  a  fiqe  pile  of  the  x  ith  century  on  a  hill  at  the  mouth 
g(  the  Towy;  Carreg  Cennen,  an  impoang  Norman  fortress 
CQwmng  a  diff  not  far  from  Llandilo;  and  Dynevor  Castle,  the 
isam  seat  of  Welsh  royalty,  situated  on  a  bold  wooded  hei^t 
ibove  the 'Towy  The  remains  of  the  castles  at  Carmarthen, 
DryiUvyn,  Llandovery  and  Newcastle-Emlsm  are  inconsiderable. 
0(  the  monastic  houses  Talley  Abbey  (Tal-y-Uychau,  a  name 
6iini  from  the  two  small  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  site) 
«u  founded  by  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
toraids  the  dose  of  the  1 3th  century  for  Benedictine  monks; 
Whitland,  or  Albalanda,  also  a  Benedictine  house,  was  probably 
Icoaded  by  Bishop  Bernard  of  St  David's  early  in  the  xath 
ceotiiry.  on  a  site  long  associated  with  Welsh  monastic  life;  and 
the  ceMreated  Augustinian  Priory  of  St  John  at  Carmarthen 
vas  likewise  established  in  the  x  3th  century.  Very  slight  traces 
ti  these  three  important  relxgxous  houses  now  exist.  Tlie  parish 
r&urcbes  of  Carmarthenshire  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  of 
no  special  architectural  value.  Of  the  more  noteworthy  mention 
may  be  made  of  St  Peter's  at  Carmarthen,  and  of  the.  parish 
choidies  at  Laoghame,  Kidwelly,  Llangadock,  Abergwili  and 
Uasfathen,  the  last  lumed  of  which  contains  a  fine  monument  to 
Bisbop  Anthony  Rndd  (d.  16x5).  Many  of  these  churches  are 
dstfttgoiahed  by  tall  massive  western  towers,  usually  of  the  xath 
ov  13th  centuries.  Besides  Golden  Grove  and  Dynevor  the  county 
co&tiins  some  fine  historic  houses,  prominent  amongst  which  are 
Abef^wiH  PaJaoe,  the  official  residence  of  the  biiiiops  of  St 
DiTid's  since  the  Reformation,  burnt  down  in  xgoa,  but  rebuilt 
«Q  the  old  lines;  Abergjbsney,  a  mansion  near  Llangathen, 
meted  by  Bisbop  Rudd  and  once  inhabited  by  the  poet  John 
Dyer  (1700-1758);  Court  Henry,  an  andent  seat  of  the  Herbert 
funBy;  and  Abermariais,  once  the  property  of  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thofflss. 

Cnsiomst  ^c, — ^The  old  Welsh  costume,  folklore  and  customs 
Uve  mrrived  longer  in  Carmarthenshire  than  perhaps  in  any 
oUier  county  of  Wales.  The  steeple-crowned  beaver  hat,  now 
pocticaRy  extinct,  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canaaithen  as  late  as  x  890,  and  the  older  women  oiften  affect  the 
pais-a-fi^  McA,  the  frilled  mob-cap  and  the  smaU  plaid  shawl  of 
a  prerious  gexieration.  Ctirious  instances  of  old  Welsh  supersti- 
tions tie  to  be  found  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  more  remote 
<^Btxicts,  particulariy  in  the  lovely  country  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tovy  and  Texfi,  where  belief  in  fairies,  f idry-rings,  goblins  axid 
*"  ooqae<andles  "  still  lingers.  The  curious  mumming,  known 
u  "  Man  Lwyd  "  (Blessed  Biary),  in  which  one  of  the  performers 
vcus  a  horw's  skull  decked  with  coloured  ribbands,  was  prevalent 
nvndCanttarthenaslateasxSSs.  At  many  pari^  churches  the 
^Bdentiervioeof  the ''Pylgain  "  (a  name  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  pwUi  camtut)  is  hdd  at  daybreak  or  cock-crowon 
C^nstmas  morning.  A  spedes  of  general  catechism,  knownas 
fnc,  h  also  oommon  in  the  churches  and  Nonconformist  chapda. 
Tk  old  custom  of  receiving  New  Year's  gifts  of  bread  and  cheese, 
orneal  and  money  {calemg),  still  flourishes  in  the  rural  parishes, 
tk  "bidding"  before  marriage  (as  in  CardigansUre)  was 
("vcdy  Qu^rsnl  aikd  is  not  yet  altogether  discontinued,  and 


bidding  papers  were  printed  at  Llandilo  as  late  as  1900.  Thi 
horse  wedcUngs  {pritdas  ceffylau)  were  indulged  in  by  the  farmer 
class  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergwili  as  late  as  x88o. 

AuTHORXTiss.— T.  NkJiolas,  A  tuuUs  and  A  ntiquUies  0/  tk*  CouiUiet 
of  Wales  (London,  1872) :  W.  Sburrell,  Carmarthen  and  «/s  Neitkbaur 
hood  (Carmarthen,  1879) ;  J.  B.  D.  Tyaaen  and  Alcwyn  C.  Evan% 
Royal  Charters,  (fc,  relaUng  to  the  Town  and  County  of  Carmarthen 
(Carmarthen.  X878). 

CARMATHIANS  (Qasmatbians,  Karicatrians),  a  Mahom- 
medan  sect  luimed  after  Hamdftn  (jarmat,  who  accepted  the 
teaching  of  the  Isma'Ilites  (see  Mahommedan  Reucion:  Sects) 
from  Hosaln  ul-Ahw&zI,  a  missionary  of  A)^ned,  son  of  the 
Persian  Abdallah  ibn  MaimOn,  toward  the  dose  of  the  9th 
century.  This  was  in  the  Sawid  of  Irak,  which  was  inhabited  by 
a  people  little  attached  to  Islam.  The  object  of  Abdallah  ibn 
MaimOn  had  been  (0  undermine  Islam  and  the  Arabian  power 
by  a  secret  society  with  various  degrees,  which  offered  induce- 
ments to  all  classes  and  creeds  and  led  men  on  from  an  interpreta- 
tioo  of  Islam  to  a  total  rejection  of  its  teaching  and  a  strict 
personal  subnussion  to  the  head  of  the  sodety.  For  the  political 
history  of  the  Carmathians,  their  conquests  and  their  decay,  see 
Ababu:  Historyi  Caufhatk  (sect.  C.  ((  x6,  X7,  x8,  33);  and 
Egypt:  History  (Mahommedan  period). 

In  their  religious  teaching  they  claimed  to  be  Shi'ites;  f.f. 
they  asserted  that  the  imamate  belonged  by  right  to  the  descend- 
ants of  AJi.  Further,  they  were  of  the  Isma'Ilite  branch  of  these, 
i,e.  they  acknowledged  the  daim  to  the  imamate  of  IsmaH  the 
eldest  son  of  the  sixth  imam.  The  claim  of  Ismail  had  been 
passed  over  by  his  father  and  many  Shi*ites  because  he  had  been 
guilty  of  drinking  wine.  The  Isma*Ilites  said  that  as  the  imam 
could  do  no  wrong,  his  action  only  showed  that  wine-drinking 
was  not  sinfuL  Abdallah  taught  that  from  the  creation  of  man 
there  had  always  been  an  imam  sometimes  known,  sometimes 
hiddeiL  Isma*fl  was  the  last  known ;  a  new  one  was  to  be  looked 
for.  But  while  the  imam  was  hidden,  his  doctrines  were  to  be 
taught  by  his  missionaries  (tf J'if).  Hamdftn  (^armat  was  one 
of  these,  Ahmed  ibn  Abdallah  being  nominally  the  chief.  The 
adherents  of  this  party  were  initiated  by  degrees  into  the  secrets 
of  its  doctiines  and  were  divided  into  seven  (afterwards  nine) 
dasses.  In  the  first  stage  the  convert  was  taus^t  the  existence 
of  mystery  in  the  Koran  axid  nutde  to  fed  the  necessity  of  a 
teacher  who  could  explain  it.  He  took  an  oath  of  complete 
submission  axid  paid  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  second  stage  the 
earlier  teachers  of  Islam  were  shown  to  be  wrong  in  doctrine  axid 
the  imams  alone  were  proved  to  be  infallible.  In  the  third  it  was 
taught  that  there  were  only  seven  imams  and  that  the  other  sects 
of  the  Shi'ites  were  in  error.  In  the  fourth  the  disdple  learnt 
that  each  of  the  seven  ixnams  had  a  prophet,  who  was  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  things.  The  prophet  of  the  last  imam  was  Abdallah. 
The  doctrine  of  Islam  was  that  Mahomet  was  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  usdessness  of  tradition  and  the 
temporary  luiture  of  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Mahomet  were 
taught,  while  in  the  sixth  the  believer  was  induced  to  give  up 
these  practices  (prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  &c.).  At  this  point 
Uie  Carmathian  had  completely  ceased  to  be  a  Moslem.  In  the 
remaining  degrees  there  was  more  liberty  of  opinion  allowed  and 
much  variety  of  belief  and  teaching  existed. 

The  last  contemporary  mention  of  the  Carmathians  is  that  of 
N&fir  ibn  Khosrau,  who  visited  them  in  a.d.  1050.  In  Arabia 
they  ceased  to  exercise  influence.  In  Persia  and  S3^a  their  work 
was  taken  up  by  the  Assassins  (9.V.).  Thdr  doctrines  are  said, 
however,  to  exist  still  in  parts  of  Syria,  Persia,  Arabia  and  India, 
and  to  be  still  propagated  in  Zanzibar. 

See  Journal  asioHque  (X877),  vd.  i.  pp.  377-386.       (G.  W.  T.) 

GARHAUX,  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  C6rou,  xo  m.  N.  of  Albi  by  rail.  Pop. 
(X906)  8618.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  an  important  coal- 
basin,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

CARMEL,  the  mountain  promontory  by  whidi  the  seaa>ast 
of  Palestine  is  interrupted  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  33*  50'  N., 
35*  E.  It  continues  as  a  ridge  of  oolitic  limestone,  broken  by 
ravines  and  honeycombed  by  caves,  running  for  about  Jo  m. 
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in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  finally  joining  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  Its  maximum  height  is  at  'Esfia,  1760  ft.  It  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  No  great  political 
event  is  recorded  in  connexion  with  it;  it  appears  throughout  the 
Old  Testament "  either  as  a  symbol  or  as  a  sanctuazy  ";  its  name 
means  "  garden-land."  Its  fruitfulness  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah 
and  by  Amos;  Micah  describes  it  as  wooded,  to  which  was  no 
doubt  due  its  value  as  a  hiding-place  (Amos  ix.  3).  It  is  now 
wild,  only  a  few  patches  being  cultivated;  most  of  the  mountain 
is  covered  with  a  thick  brushwood  of  evergreens,  oaks,  myrtles, 
pines,  &c.,  which  is  gradually  being  cleared  away.  That  the 
cultivation  was  once  much  more  extensive  is  indicated  by  the 
large  number  of  rock-hewn  wine  and  olive  presses.  Vines  and 
olives  are  now  found  at  *Esfia  only.  The  outstanding  position 
of  Canncl,  its<  solitariness,  its  visibility  over  a  wide  area  of 
country,  and  its  fertility,  marked  it  out  as  a  stu table  place  for 
a  sanctuary  from  very  ancient  times.  It  is  possibly  referred 
to  in  the  Palestine  llsU  of  Thothmes  III.  as  Rosh  Kodsu,  "  the 
holy  headland."  An  altar  of  Jehovah  existed  here  from  early 
times;  it  yras  destroyed  when  the  Phoenician  Baal  claimed  the 
country  under  Jexebel,  and  repaired  by  Elijah  (i  Kings  xviii.  30) 
before  the  great  sacrifice  which  dedded  the  claims  of  the  con- 
tending deities.  The  traditional  site  of  this  sacrifice  is  at 
El-MtJiraka^  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  The  Druses  still 
visit  this  site,  where  is  a  dilapidated  structure  of  stones,  as  a  holy 
place  for  sacrifice.  On  the  bank  of  the  Kishon  below  is  a  mound 
known  as  Tell  d^^usUf "  the  Priest's  mound,"  but  the  cormexion 
that  has  been  sought  between  this  name  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests  of  Baal  is  hardly  justifiable.  Other  sites  on  the  hill 
are  traditionally  oomiected  with  Elijah,  and  some  melon-like 
fossils  are  oqplained  as  being  fruits  refused  to  him  by  its  owner, 
who  was  punished  by  having  them  turned  to  stone.  Elisha  was 
stationed  here  for  a  time.  Tacitus  describes  the  hill  as  the  site 
of  an  oracle,  which  Vespasian  consulted.  lamblichus  in  his 
life  of  Pythagoras  speaks  of  it  as  a  pUce  of  great  sanctity  forbidden 
to  the  vulgar.  A  grove  of  trees,  called  the  "  Trees  of  the  Forty  " 
[Martyrs],  still  remains,  no  doubt  in  former  times  a  sacred  grove. 
So  eariy  as  the  4th  century  Christian  hermits  began  to  settle  here, 
and  in  x  307  the  Carmelite  order  was  organized.  The  monastery, 
founded  at  the  fountain  of  Elijah  in  1309,  has  had  many  vicissi- 
tudes: the  monks  were  sUughtered  or  driven  to  Europe  in  1338 
and  the  building  decayed;  it  was  visited  and  refounded  by  St 
Louis  in  1352;  again  despoiled  in  xsqx;  once  noore  rebuilt  in 
X631,  and,  in  1635  (when  the  monks  were  massacred),  sacked 
and  turned  into  a  mosque.  Once  noore  the  monks  established 
themselves,  only  to  be  murdered  after  Napoleon's  retreat  in  1799. 
The  church  and  the  monastery  were  entirely  destroyed  in  x83x 
by  'Abd  AUah,  pasha  of  Acre,  on  the  plea  that  the  monks  would 
favour  the  revolting  Greeks;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  order  from  the  Porte,  partly  at  'Abd  Allah's  expense 
and  partly  by  contributions  raised  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
by  Brother  Giovanni  Battista  of  Frascati.  The  villages  with 
which  the  mountain  was  once  covered  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  depopuUted  by  the  Druses.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

CARHBUTBS,  in  England  called  White  Friars  (from  the 
white  mantle  over  a  brown  habit),  one  of  the  four  mendicant 
orders.  The  stories  concerning  the  origin  of  this  order,  seriously 
put  forward  and  believed  in  the  X7th  and  xSth  centuries,  are 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  history.  It  was  asserted  that  Ellas 
established  a  community  of  hermits  on  Moimt  Carmel,  and  that 
this  community  existed  without  break  until  the  Christian  era 
and  was  nothing  else  than  a  Jewish  Carmelite  order,  to  which 
bebnged  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Essenes.  Members 
of  it  were  present  at  St  Peter's  first  sermon  on  Pentecost  and 
were  converted,  and  built  a  chapel  on  Mount  Carmel  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who,  as  well  as  the  apostles,  eiuoUed 
herself  in  the  order.  In  x668  the  Bollandist  Daniel  Papen- 
bioek  (X638-X7X4),  in  the  March  volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
rejected  these  stories  as  fables.  A  controversy  arose  and  the 
Carmelites  had  recourse  to  the  Inquisition.  In  Spain  they 
succeeded  in  getting  the  offending  volumes  of  the  i4£to  censured, 
but   In  Rome  they  were  less  successful,  and  so  hot  did  the 


controversy  become  that  in  1698  a  decree  was  issoed  impoeing 
silence  upon  both  parties,  until  a  formal  decision  should  bt 
promulgated— which  has  not  yet  been  done. 

The  historical  origin  of  the  Carmelites  must  be  placed  at  the 
middle  of  the  i3th  century,  when  a  crusader  from  Cakbm, 
named  Berthold,  and  ten  companions  established  tbem&ehes 
as  hermits  near  the  cave  of  Elias  on  Mount  Carmel.    A  Gredk 
monk,  Phocas,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  xx8$,  gives  aa 
account  of  them,  and  says  that  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  buiki'ig 
existed  on  Mount  Carmel;  but  though  it  is  likely  enough  tb:.; 
there  had  previously  been  Christian  monks  and  hermits  on  tkc 
spot,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  beginning  of  the  CanneLtc 
institute  before  Berthold.    About  13 10  the  hermits  on  Carmei 
received  from  Albert,  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  rule  coa- 
prising  sixteen  articles.    This  was  the  primitive  Carmelite  ruk. 
The  life  prescribed  was  strictly  eremitical:  the  monks  were  to 
live  in  separate  cells  or  huts,  devoted  to  prayer  and  work;  they 
met  only  in  the  oratory  for  the  liturgical  services,  and  woe  to 
live  a  life  of  great  silence,  seclusion,  abstinence  and  austerity 
This  rule  received  papal  approbation  in  x  3 36.    Soon,  bowercr. 
the  losses  of  the  Christian  arms  in  Palestine  made  Camel  &c 
unsafe  place  of  residence  for  western  hermits,  and  so,  c  1240, 
they  migrated  first  to  Cyprus  and  thence  to  Sicily,  France  acd 
England.    In  England  the  first  establishment  was  at  Alnvick 
and  the  second  at  Aylesford,  where  the  first  gerwral  chapter  ol 
the  order  was  held  in  1347,  and  St  Simon  Stock,  an  £DgH«h 
anchorite  who  had  joined  the  order,  was  elected  general.    Duhc^ 
his  generalate  the  institute  was  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  tJx 
western  lands  to  which  it  had  been  transplanted,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  original  rule  had  to  be  in  many  ways  altered:  xhz 
austerities  were  mitigated,  and  the  life  was  turned  from  ercmiiicxl 
into  cenobitical,  but  on  the  mendicant  rather  than  the  monasiic 
model.    The  polity  and  government  were  also  organized  on  tl^ 
same  lines,  and  the  Carmelites  were  tinned  into  mendicants  and 
became  one  of  the  four  great  orders  of  Mendicant  Frian,  is 
England  distinguished  as  the  "  White  Friars  "  from  the  white 
mantle'  worn  over  the  dark  brown  habit.    This  change  was  made 
and  the  new  rule  approved  in  1347,  and  under  this  form  the 
Carmelites  spread  all  over  western  Europe  and  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  as  an  order  closely  analogous  to  the  Domixucans  i&d 
Franciscans.    In  the  course  of  time,  further  relaxations  of  tk 
rule  were  introduced,  and  during  the  Great  Schism  the  Carmelites 
were  divided  between  the  two  papal  obediences,  rival  generals 
being  elected, — a  state  of  things  that  caused  still  further  re- 
laxations.   To  cope  with  existing  evils  Eugenius  IV.  appTO\'ed 
in  1 43 1  of  a  rule  notably  milder  than  that  of  1247,  but  mtfy 
houses  clung  to  the  earlier  rule;  thus  arose  among  the  CarxDcI- 
ites  the  same  division  into  "  observants  "  and  "  conventuals  ' 
that  wrought  such  mischief  among  the  Franciscans.    Doriai 
the  15th  and  x6th  centuries  various  attempts  at  reform  arose, 
as  among  other  orders,  and  restilted  in  the  forxnation  of  semi- 
independent  congregations  owing  a  titular  obedience  to  the 
general  of  the  order.    The  Carmelite  friars  seem  to  have  fk>urisbed 
eopedally  in  England,  where  at  the  dissolution  of  the  swnastciies 
there  were  some  40  friaries.    (See  F.  A.  Gasquet,  En^isk  Mcnas- 
tic  Life^  table  and  maps;  Cathoiic  Dictionary,  art.  "Carmelites.") 
There  were  no  Carmelite  nunneries  in  England,  and  indeed  until 
the  middle  of  the  x  sth  century  there  were  no  nuns  at  all  anywhere 
in  the  order. 

Of  all  movements  in  the  Carmelite  order  by  far  the  moal 
important  and  far-reaching  in  its  results  has  been  the  refons 
initiated  by  St  Teresa.  After  nearly  thirty  years  passed  in  t 
Camielite  convent  in  AviU  imder  the  mitigated  rule  of  1451, 
she  founded  in  the  same  dty  a  small  convent  wherein  a  rule 
stricter  than  that  of  x  247  was  to  be  observed.  This  was  in  1562. 
In  spite  of  opposition  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  she  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  number,  not  only  of  nunneries,  but  (with  \ht 
co-operation  of  St  John  of  the  Cross,  q.v.)  also  of  friaries  of  the 
strict  observance;  so  that  at  her  death  in  1582  there  were  of  the 
reform  X5  monasteries  of  men  and  17  of  women,  all  in  Spaic 
The  interesting  and  dramatic  story  of  the  movement  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  biographies  of  the  two  protafonlsts;  as  aho 
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SB  aooonC  ci  Uie  school  of  mystical  theology  founded  by  them, 
viihoat  doubt  the  chief  contribution  made  by  the  Carmelites 
to  rdlsgioQ  (see  MYsnasic).  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
idea  d  the  refonn  was  to  go  behind  the  settlement  of  1247  and 
t9  restcse  and  emphasize  the  purely  contemplative  character 
of  piiffiitrve  Carmelite  Ufe:  indeed  provision  was  made  for  the 
TtproductioQ,  lot  such  as  desired  it,  of  the  eremitical  life  led  by 
BeTthold  and  his  companiona.  St  Teresa's  additions  to  the 
rde  cf  1247  made  the  life  one  of  extreme  bodily  austerity  and  of 
proboged  prayer  for  aH,  two  hours  of  private  prayer  daily,  in 
idditioQ  to  the  choral  canonical  office,  being  enjoined.  From 
t^  fact  that  those  of  the  reform  wore  sandals  in  place  of  shoes 
vA  stockings,  they  have  come  to  be  called  the  Discalced,  or 
bart-footed«  Carmelites,  also  Teresians,  in  distinction  to  the 
Called  or  older  branch  of  the  order.  In  1580  the  reformed 
z:.:astezies  were  made  a  sepaitte  province  under  the  general 
oC  ihe  order,  and  in  1593  this  province  was  made  by  papal  act 
aa  bdependeat  order  with  its  own  general  and  government,  so 
thit  there  are  now  two  distinct  orders  of  Carmelites.  The 
Discalced  Carmelites  spread  rapidly  all  over  Catholic  Europe, 
ari  then  to  Spanish  America  and  the  East,  especially  India  and 
Persia,  in  which  lands  they  have  carried  on  to  this  day  extensive 
a^sooary  ondertakings.  Both  observances  suffered  severely 
Itoa  the  various  revolutions,  but  they  both  still  exist,  the  Dis- 
a2ced  being  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  thriving.  There  are 
ia  all  some  aooo  Carmelite  friars,  and  the  nuns  are  much  more 
cosiooas.  In  England  and  Ireland  there  are  houses,  both  of 
□CD  and  ol  women,  belonging  to  each  observance. 

ActroarriBS. — ^A  full  account  is  given  by  Helyot,  Hisl.  des  ordres 
''l:{iaix  (179a),  L  cc.  40-53;  shorter  accounts,  continued  to  the 
r^  of  the  I9tn  century  ami  riving  references  to  all  literature  old 
*M  eev,  may  be  found  m  Max  Heimbucber,  Orden  u.  Kongregatumen 
>t^).  n.  ft  92-96;  Wetzer  u.  Wdte,  KirchenUxicon  (ed.  3),  art. 
'  C^naditaMMxien**;  Heraog-Haock.  ReaUncyUopddie  (cd.  3),  art. 
"  Kanneliter."  The  story  of  St  Teresa's  reform  will  be  found  ifi 
&'>«  of  St  Teresa  and  in  her  writings,  especially  the  Foundations. 
fecial  refttence  may  be  mad^:  to  the  works  of  Zimmerman,  a 
Cannelite  friar,  Carmd  in  Eni^nd  (1899),  and  Monumenta  kislorica 
CarmatiAna,  I  (1905  foU.).  (E.  C.  B.) 

CiSMICHASL,  0BR8H0M  (c.  1672-1729),  Scottish  philo- 
v^^,  was  bom  probably  in  London,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
Kisister  who  had  been  banished  by  the  Scottish  privy  council 
Ut  his  religious  opinions.  He  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sty  in  169X,  and  became  a  regent  at  St  Andrews.  In  1694  he 
vu  elected  a  master  in  the  university  of  Glasgow — an  office 
that  was  converted  into  the  professordiip  of  moral  philosophy 
la  i7'7«  vhen  the  system  of  masters  was  abolished  at  Glasgow. 
Sr  Wiffiam  Hamiltott  regarded  him  as  "  the  real  founder  of  the 
Scottish  school  of  philosophy."  He  wrote  Breviuscula  Intro- 
iuiio  ai  Logicam,  a  treatise  on  logic  and  the  psychology  of  the 
ktdiectual  powers;  Synopsis  Thedogiat  Naturalis;  and  an 
edition  of  Pufendorf,  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Oris,  with  notes 
uid  supplements  of  high  value.  His  son  Frederick  was  the 
asthor  of  Strmens  on  Several  Important  Svbjecis  and  Sermons 
et  Ciristian  Zeal,  both  published  in  1753. 

CASMINE;  a  pigment  of  a  bright  red  colour  obtained  from 
cccJbfaeal  (q.t.).  It  may  be  prepared  by  exh&usting  cochineal 
"T.Ui  boiling  water  and  then  treating  the  clear  solution  with  alum, 
a<am  o(  tartar,  stannous  chloride,  or  add  oxalate  of  potassium; 
t-^e  coteoring  and  animal  matters  present  in  the  liquid  are  thus 
pndpitated.  Other  methods  are  in  use;  sometimes  white  of 
e^  fah  glue,  or  gelatine  are  added  before  the  precipitation. 
The  quality  of  carmine  is  affected  by  the  temperature  and  the 
<^<tr^  of  illumination  during  its  preparation — sunlight  being 
Kquisite  for  the  production  of  a  brilliant  hue.  It  differs  also 
loording  to  the  amount  of  alumina  present  in  it.  It  li  some- 
^^iBcs  adulterated  with  cinnabar,  starch  and  other  materials; 
(ram  these  the  carmine  can  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in 
asamua.  Good  carmine  should  crumble  readily  between  the 
^9n  when  dry.  Chemically,  carmine  is  a  compound  of  car- 
eioic  acid  witii  alumina,  lime  and  some  organic  acid.  Carmine 
B  lacd  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  water-colours, 
"XiCe.  cqsaetics  and  crimson  ink,  and  in  the  painting  of  minia- 


tures. "  Carmine  lake  "  is  a  pigment  obtained  by  adding  freshly 
precipitated  alumina  to  decoction  of  cochineal 

CARMOIIA,  a  town  of  south-western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Seville;  27  m.  N.E.  of  Seville  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  17,215. 
Carmona  is  built  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  central  plain  of 
Andalusia,  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  the  north,  to  the  peak 
of  San  Cristobal,  on  the  south.  It  has  a  thriving  trade  in  wine, 
olive  oil,  grain  and  cattle;  and  the  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in 
April,  affords  good  opporttmity  of  observing  the  costumes  and 
customs  of  southern  Spain.  The  citadel  of  Carmona,  now  in 
ruins,  was  formerly  the  principal  fortress  of  Peter  the  Cruel 
(1350-1369),  and  contained  a  spadous  palace  within  its  defences. 
The  priadpsd  entrance  to  the  town  is  an  old  Moorish  gateway; 
and  the  gate  on  the  road  to  Cordova  is  partly  of  Roman  con- 
struction. Portions  of  the  andent  college  of  San  Teodomir  are 
of  Moorish  architecture,  and  the  tower  of  the  church  of  San 
Pedro  is  an  imitation  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville. 

In  i88x  a  large  Roman  necropolis  was  discovered  dose  to  the 
town,  beside  the  Seville  road.  It  contains  many  rock-hewn 
sepulchral  chambers,  with  niches  for  the  cinerary  urns,  and  occa- 
sionally with  vestibules  containing  stone  seats  {triclinia).  In 
1 881  an  amphitheatre,  and  another  group  of  tombs,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  first  four  centuries  A.D.,  were  disinterred  near  the 
original  necropolis,  and  a  small  museum,  maintained  by  the 
Carmona  archaeological  sodety,  is  filled  with  the  mosaics, 
inscriptions,  portrait-heads  and  other  antiquities  foimd  here. 

Carmona,  the  Roman  Carmo,  was  the  strongest  dty  of  Further 

Spain  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (100-44  B.C.),  and  its  strength 

was  greatly  increased  by  the  Moors,  who  surrounded  it  with  a 

wall  and  ornamented  it  with  fountains  and  palaces.    In  1247 

Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  took  the  dty,  and  bestowed  on  it  the 

motto  Sicut  Lucifer  lucet  in  Aurora,  sic  in  Wandalia  Carmona 

("  As  the  Morning-star  shines  in  the  Dawn,  so  shines  Carmona 

in  Andalusia  "). 

For  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Carmona,  see  Estudios  arqueo- 
hgicos  e  historicos,  by  M.  Sales  y  Ferri  (Madrid,  1887). 

CARNAC,  a  village  of  north-westtfn  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan  and  arrondissement  of  Lorient,  9  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Auray  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  667.  Camac  has  a  handsome 
church  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  Brittany,  but  it  owes  its 
cdebrity  to  the  stone  monuments  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  among 
the  most  extensive  and  interesting  of  their  kind  (see  Stone 
MoNXTMENTs).  The  most  remarkable  consist  of  long  avenues 
of  menhirs  or  standing  stones;  but  there  is  also  a  profusion 
of  other  erections,  such  as  dolmens  and  barrows,  throughout  the 
whole  district  About  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the 
village  is  the  Menec  system,  which  consists  of  eleven  lines, 
numbers  874  menhirs,  and  extends  a  distance  of  3376  ft.  The 
terminal  circle,  ^ose  longest  diameter  is  300  ft,  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  make  out,  as  it  is  broken  by  the  houses  and  gardens 
of  a  little  hamlet  To  the  east-north-east  there  is  another  system 
at  Kermario  (Place  of  the  Dead),  which  consists  of  855  stones, 
many  of  them  of  great  size — some,  for  example,  x8  ft  in  height 
— arranged  in  ten  lines  and  extending  about  4000  ft.  in  length. 
Still  further  in  the  same  direction  is  a  third  system  at  Kerlcscan 
(Place  of  Burning),  composed  of  262  stones,  which  are  distributed 
into  thirteen  lines,  terminated  by  an  irregular  drde,  and  alto- 
gether extend  over  a  distxmce  of  1000  ft.  or  more.  These  three 
systems  seem  once  to  have  formed  a  continuous  series;  the 
menhirs,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  up  for  road-mending 
and  other  purposes,  have  diminished  in  number  by  some  thou- 
sands in  modem  times.  The  alignment  of  Kermario  points  to 
the  dolmen  of  Kercado  (Place  of  St  Cado),  where  there  is  also 
a  barrow,  explored  in  1863;  and  to  the  south-east  of  Menec 
stands  the  great  tumulus  of  Mont  St  Michd,  which  measures 
377  ft.  in  length,  and  has  a  hdght  of  65  ft.  The  tumulus,  which 
is  crowned  with  a  chapel,  was  excavated  by  Ren6  Galles  in  1862; 
and  the  contents  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  which  indude 
several  jade  and  fibroUte  axes,  are  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Vannes<  About  a  mile  east  of  the  village  is  a  small  piece 
of  moorland  called  the  Bossenno,  from  the  bocenieu  or  mounds 
with  which  it  is  covered;  and  here,  in  1874,  the  explorations  of 
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James  Miln,  a  Scottish  antiquary,  brought  to  light  the  remains 
of  a  Gallo-Roman  town.  The  tradition  of  Carnac  is  that  there 
was  onoe  a  convent  of  the  Templars  or  Red  Cross  Knights  on 
the  spot;  but  this,  it  seems,  is  not  supported  by  history.  Similar 
traces  were  also  discovered  at  Man£  Bras,  a  height  about  3  nL 
to  the  east  Tlie  rocks  of  which  these  various  monuments  are 
composed  is  the  ordinary  granite  of  the  district,  and  most  of 
them  present  a  strange  ai^)earance  from  their  coating  of  white 
lichois.    Carnac  has  an  interesting  museum  of  antiquities. 

See  W.  C.  Lukis,  Guide  to  lit  Principal  Ckambend  Bamms  and 
ether  Prehistoric  MoHuments  in  the  luandt  of  the  Morbikant  ifc. 
(Ripon,  187s);  Ren6  Galles,  FottiUes  du  Mont  Saint  Mickd  en 
Canute  (Vannes,  1864):  A.  Fouquet,  Des  monmmenti  cdtiqnes  et  des 
mines  romaines  dans  le  Morbihan  p^annes,  1853);  James  Miln, 
Archaeological  Researches  at  Carnac  w  Brittain:  Kermario  (Edin- 
bursh.  1881);  and  Excaoations  at  Carnac:  The  Bossenno  and  the 
Mont  St  Mickd  (Edinburgh,  1877)- 

CARKARVON.  EARLDOM  OF.  The  earldom  of  Carnarvon 
was  created  in  1638  for  Robert  Dormer,  Baron  Dormer  of  Wyng 
(c.  1610-1643),  who  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury 
whilst  fighting  for  Charles  L,  and  it  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  his  son  Charles,  the  and  earl,  in  1709.  Fh>m  17x4  to  1789  it 
was  held  by  the  family  of  Brydges,  dukes  of  Chandos  and  mar- 
quesses of  Carnarvon,  and  in  1793  Henry  Herbert,  Baron  Por- 
chester  (x74Z-x8zi),  was  created  earl  of  Carnarvon. 

His  great-grandson,  Henky  Howaxd  Molynzux  Heuiekt, 
4th  earl  of  Carnarvon  (i  831-1 890),  wis  bom  on  the  34th  of  June 
1831.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  X849,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Henry  John  George,  the  3rd  earl  ( x8o»-x849).  Soon  after 
taking  his  degree  at  Oxford  he  began  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1858  he  was 
under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  in  x866  secretary  of  state. 
In  this  capacity  he  introduced  in  X867  the  bill  for  the  federation 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces  which  set  so  many 
political  problems  at  rest;  but  be  had  not  the  privilege  of  passing 
it,  having,  before  the  measure  became  law,  resigned,  owing  to  his 
distaste  for  Disraeli's  Reform  BiU.  Resuming  office  in  1874, 
he  endeavoured  to  confer  a  similar  boon  on  South  Africa,  but 
the  times  were  not  ripe.  In  1878  he  again  resigned,  out  of  oppo- 
sition to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  on  the  Eastern  question; 
but  on  his  party's  return  to  power  in  X885  he  became  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  short  period  of  office,  memorable  for 
a  conflict  on  a  question  of  personal  veracity  between  himself 
and  Mr  Pamell  as  to  his  negotiations  with  the  latter  in  req>ect 
of  Home  Rule,  was  terminated  by  another  premature  resignation. 
He  never  returned  to  office,  and  died  on  the  a9th  of  June  1890. 
As  a  statesman  his  career  was  marred  by  extreme  sensitiveness; 
but  he  was  beloved  as  a  man  of  worth  and  admired  as  a  man  of 
culture.  He  was  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  4th  earl  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Geoige  Edward  Stanhope  Molyneux 
(b.  z866). 

CARNARVON*  a  miLrket  town  and  mmudpal  borough,  and 
the  county  town  of  Carnarvonshire^  north  Wales,  68}  m.  W. 
of  Chester  by  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  9760.  It  stands  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  Caer  Seint, 
capital  of  the  Segontiaci,  and  was  fortified  in  Z098  by  Hugh 
Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  after  Roman  occupation,  a  fort,  baths 
and  villa,  with  coins  and  pottery,  having  been  exhumed  here. 
As  the  castle  was  begun  only  in  1284,  Edward  IL,  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  in  its  Eagle  Tower  on  the  extreme  west,  can  only 
have  been  bom  outside.  The  castle  is  an  insular  oUong 
building  on  the  west  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  walls  and  having 
thirteen  polygonal  towers.  There  is  still  much  of  the  town  wall 
extant.  The  parish  church  (Llanbeblig)  is  some  half-mile  out 
of  the  town,  the  institutions  of  which  include  a  town  and 
county  hall,  a  training  college,  and  a  gaol  for  Anglesey  and 
Carnarvonshire  jointly.  Manufactures  in  the  town  are  scanty, 
but  Lianberis  and  Llanllyfni  export  hence  shites,  "  seta  "  and 
copper  ore.  A  steam  ferry  unites  Carnarvon  and  Tan  y  foel, 
Anglesey,  while  a  summer  service  of  steamers  runs  to  Menai 
Bridge.  Bardsey,  &c  The  borough  forms  part  of  a  district  return- 
ing a  member  to  parliament  since  1536.    To  this  district  the 


Reform  Act  added  Bangor.    The  county  quaiter  fMVi«*f 
assizes  are  held  in  the  town,  which  has  a  scptrmte  comm 
of  the  peace,  but  no  separate  court  tA  quarter  trsiwt^m 
weekly  Welsh  (besides  English)  newspapers  axe  poblnhed 

CARNARV0N8HIRB  Qff^bAx  Caa'iwfom,  tat  Caer  yn  A^ 
a  county  of  north  Wales,  bounded  N.  l^  the  Irish  Sea,  Ei.  by 
county  of  Denbigh,  S.E.  by  Merioneth,  S.  by  Tkemadoc 
Cardigan  Bays,  S.W.  by  Carnarvon  Bay,  W.  by  the  M 
Straits  (separating  the  county  from  An^esey),  ioA  N.W, 
Conway  Bay.    Area,  565  sq.  m.    There  is,  owing  to  the 
bed  of  the  Conwy  stream,  a  small  detached  part  of  the  co 
on  the  north  coast  of  Denbighshire^  stxetdui^  ialand  fbr 
a}  m.  between  Old  Colwyn  and  Uandulaa.    Almit  half  the  y 
length  of  the  county  is  a  peninsula,  lieyn,  runniog  south 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  ud  forming  f^"*%«"  Bay  on  the  sooth 
Carnarvon  Bay  on  the  north.    The  county  is  xkh  ih 
;g.  lead,  copper,  some  gold.    Its  slate  quaxiies  axe  many 
good.    Its  mountains  inchide  the  highest  in  Eni^bnd  axKl  W 
the  summit  of  Snowdon  (Wyddfa  or  Erjrri)  being  3560  f L 
principal  mountains  occupy  the  middle  of  the  couikt  j  axKi  in 
Caraedd  Llewelyn  (3484  ft),  Camedd  Dafydd  (3426),  Gl 
Fawr  (3279)  <A<i  Glydyr  Fach  (3263),  Elidr  Fawr  (3039), 
Siabod  (3860),  Mod  Hebog  or  Hebawg  (3566).    TbevaDeysv 
from  the  wildness  of  Pont  Aberglaslyn  gorge  to  the 
Nant  Gwyiuant    Those  of  Beddgelext  and  Uanbexi*— at 
south  and  north  base  of  Snowdon  respectively — are  fssic^ 
while  that  of  the  Conwy,  from  Llanrwst  to  C6nway  (Convy),  \ 
wdl  set  off  by  the  background  of  Snowdonia. 

The  largest  stream  is  the  Conwy,  tidal  and  navigable  for  soca 
13  m.  from  D^anwy;  this  rises  in  Llyn  Conwy,  in  the  soodj 
east,  divides  Carnarvon  from  Denb^  (nmning  nesriy  du 
XM>rth)  for  some  30  m.,  and  falla  into  the  sea  at  Deganwy.  Th 
Seint  (wrongly  spelled  Seiont)  is  a  small  stream  rising  in  Saowki 
imd  falling  into  the  sea  at  Carnarvon,  to  which  it  gave  its  <m 
iLame  Segontium  (Kaer  Seint  yn  Arvon  in  the  Mabimos^) 
The  Swallow  Falls  are  near  Nant  Ffrancon  (the  slream  cf  thi 
Beaver  or  Afanc,  a  mythological  animal).  Nant  Ffraacoa  kaa 
north-west  from  near  Capel  Curig  and  Bettws  y  coed  and  pisl 
Bethesda,  reaching  the  sea  in  Beauxnaris  Bay.  The  hikes 
numerous  and  occasionally  large,  include:  Llyn  Pens  and  U}: 
Padam  at  Lianberis,  norUi  of  Snowdon;  Llyn  Ogwen,  north  o 
Glydyr  Fawr;  Llyn  Cowlyd  and  Llyn  Ei^u,  both  xM»th  c 
Capd  Curig;  Llyn  Llydaw,  on  Snowdon;  Llyn  Cweilyn,  ves: 
of  Snowdon;  Llyn  Gwynnant,  east  of  Snowdon;  Llyniau  (Xir.i 
y  Uef  or)  NantUe,  near  Llanllyfni;  Llyn  Omway. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county,  including  the  moMntainoos  S«c« 
don  district  and  neariy  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  pixMBootorit  a 
Ueyn,  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  Ordovioan  age,  the  Arenie.  Bala  *sa 
LlandeUo  aeries.  These  are  dark  slatet  ana  thin-bedded  grits  vi:l 
enormous  masses  of  interbedded  igneous  rocks,  lavas  and  aahe*.  tb 
product  of  contemporaneous  volcanoes.  At  the  base  of  Sno«dc4 
are  Bala  grits  and  slates,  above  them  fie  three  beds  of  felsfstJiii 
porphyry,  which  are  in  turn  suooeeded  by  a  great  man  of  calcarcc  2 
ana  sandy  volcanic  ashes,' while  upon  the  summit  are  the  remaua 
of  a  lava  sheet.  The  whole  mountain  is  part  of  a  syncUoe,  the  bedi 
dipping  into  ft  from  the  north-west  and  south-east. 

Next  to  the  Ordovician.  the  Cambrian  rocks  are  the  most  C9 
portant;  they  are  foucd  in  three  separste  areas:  the  laii^st  b  a 
the  north-west,  and  extends  from  Bangor  to  Betboda,  tkroogfa  livi 
Cwellyn  and  Llanwada  to  the  coast  near  Oynnos^wr.  The  KcaOk^ 
area  lies  west  of  Tremadoc,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  upfio 
division  of  the  Cambrian  system.  The  third  forms  the  pcooioatoq 
south  of  Llanen^.  Cambrian  slates  are  extensively  qnsrricd  ai 
Penrhyn,  Llanbens  and  Dinorwic.  Pre-Cambrian  schists  and  ignecc! 
rocks  occupy  a  strip,  from  a  to  3  m.  wide,  aloogthe  coast  from  Kcin 
to  Bardsey  Island.  A  very  small  area  of  the  Denbwhshire  SOnrai 
enters  this  county  near  Conway  near  the  castnn  border;  it  eta 
prises  Tarennon  shale  and  Wenlock  beds  with  graptolites. 

The  striking  headland  of  the  Great  Orme  as  wen  as  Little  Onac'i 
Head  b  composed  of  carboniferous  limestooe,  containiai  conli 
and  large  Prodvclns  shells.  A  narrow  strip  of  tbe  same  fomatiof 
runs  alone  the  Menai  Straits  for  several  miles  south  of  the  tubuki 
bridge.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  limestooe  a  small  patcb  a 
coal  measures  is  found. 

Glacial  drift — gravel,  boulders  and  dav— is  abundant  aSong  th 
northern  coast,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon  it  b  ao  i» 
portant  feature  in  the  landscape;  massive  moraines,  peicbcd  bkcia 
striated  stones  and  other  evidences  of  ice  action  are  common    Oi 
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Ugd  Trfgun  aad  oa  the  weileni  Ibaks  of  Soowdon  nutrine  shcHs 
ksve  beea  found  in  the  drift  up  to  an  devmtioD  of  1400  ft.  above 
•es-ferel.  Blovo  nod  occiira  along  the  coast  near  Conwav,  aouth- 
•est  of  Carnarvon  and  00  the  touth  coast.  Several  hollows  and 
pipes  in  the  cuhoniferoos  limestone  about  Onne's  Head  contain 
dip  and  sands  of  mixed  orimi,  including  Upper  Carboniferous, 
Traffic  and  drift  materials.  The  kneous  rocks,  especially  those 
ci  Tokaaic  origin,  constitute  one  m  the  most  strikmg  geological 
leatarei  of  the  county;  they  comprise  felsites,  rhyolttes,  quartz 
porphyries,  rmtntite  diabases,  andesitc  tuffs,  diabases  and  granite. 

The  dimate  is  ooM.  and  damp  in  winter,  except  in  the  peninsula, 
Leyu,  aad  on  the  mild  coast.  Arable  land,  but  a  small  propor- 
tiius  of  the  surface,  is  mostly  in  the  Conwy  valley  or  near  the  sea. 
Pnz3cxpai  crops  are  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  with  some  little 
vbeaL  The  vaJJey  soil  (alluvial)  u  often  fertile,  chiefly  as 
seadow  and  endoaed  pastiue.  Dairy  and  sheep-farming  occupy 
sat  f  aimexs.  The  small  mountain  ponies,  especially  of  Llanbedr 
(CaaMj  Vale),  are  famous,  and  Welsh  ponies  were  known  for 
staying  power  even  to  Arrian  {Cyneietics).  Agriculture  still  too 
3cxh  foQows  the  old  routine,  besides  losing  by  the  influx  of 
hbour  into  the  towns  or  to  the  mining  industry  and  "set 
Vwrks  "(stone). 

The  county  is  served  by  the  London  k  North- Western  railway ; 
its  terminus  is  Afon  Wen,  within  4  m.  of  PwllhelL  Between 
these  stations  plies  the  Cambrian,  which  runs  along  the  Cardigan 
B»j  coast  and  terminates  at  Pwllheli.  The  North  Wales  Narrow 
Gaaj^  line  runs  from  Dinas,  south  of  Carnarvon,  to  Snowdon 
Raa^,  4  m.  from  Beddgdert.  The  main  line  of  the  London 
k  North- Western  runs  along  the  northern  coast,  with  branches 
from  Liandodno  junction  to  Blaenau  Fcstiniog,  along  the 
Denbighshire  side  of  the  Conwy  stream;  from  Menai  Bridge  to 
Cvurvon  (thence  a>ntinuing  to  Llanberis,  or,  by  another  line, 
to  .Afon  Wen).  The  chief  ports  are  Portmadoc,  Pwllheli,  Car- 
cuvon.  Port  Dinorwic  and  Bangor.  Near  Portmadoc  is 
Ciicdeth,  with  a  castle  resorted  to  by  visitors;  Pwllheli  is  also 
a  sommer  resort,  and  a  tramway  runs  thence  to  within  a  short 
&tance  of  Abersochr  another  favourite  watering-place.  Nd3m 
(some  6  m.  from  Pwllheli),  still  unserved  by  rail  or  tram,  was  the 
sccae  of  a  royal  tournament  in  the  15th  century,  and  is  another 
bathing  reaoct;  near  are  Carreg  Uam  and  Pistyll  farm  (see 
Eaxdset). 

The  area  <rf  the  andent  county  is  361,156  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tba  in  1901  of  126,883.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
B  36S>9^  acres.  The  inhabitants  practically  all  speak  Wel^ 
(s%htly  differing,  e^)edally  in  Ueyn,  from  that  of  Anglesey). 
Ovxr  80  b  the  percentage  in  Carnarvonshire,  as  against  over 
90  ior  Anglesey.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  parliamentary 
dvisioQs,  south  (Eifion)  and  north  (Arfon). 

The  Carnarvon  district  of  borouj^  is  formed  of  Bangor  dty, 
Carnarvon,  Conway,  Cricdetb,  Nd^  and  Pwllheli.  There  are 
foor  municipal  Imoughs:  Bangor  (pop.  11,269),  Carnarvon 
19760),  Conway  (4681)  and  Pwllheli  (3675).  Other  urban 
<^sQkts  are:  Bethesda  (5281),  Bettws  y  coed  (1070),  Cricdetb 
'mo6),  IJandndno  (9279),  Llanfairfechan  (2769),  Penmaenmawr 
'i^oi)  aad  Ynyscynhaiam  (4883).  Carnarvon,  where  assizes 
are  hekt,  is  in  tiie  north  Wales  drculL  Except  a  few  parishes 
(Is  aad  near  Llandudno)  in  St  Asaph  diocese,  Carnarvonshire 
B  u  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  and  contains  sixty-one  ecdesiastical 
pvishes  or  districts,  with  parts  of  four  others.  Bangor,  Camar- 
'vta,  PvDhdi  and  Llandudno  are  the  prindpal  towns,  with 
CiicQeth,  Nefyn,  Portmadoc  and  Tkemadoc. 

Canurronshire  was  occupied  by  the  Segontiad,  with  difficulty 
Abdwdby  Ostorhis  Scapula  and  C.  Suetonius  PauHnus  (Paul- 
^Q^)-  From  here  Agricola  crossed  to  conquer  Anglesey.  Relics 
of  BritBh  forts  and  camps  have  been  discovered.  Caerhun  (Caer 
Sinm)  and  Carnarvon  (Caer  Sdnt)  are  respectively  the  old 
Cmmom  and  Segiontium  of  Britannia  Secunda<  The  county 
*^  put  of  Gwynedd  kingdom,  until  Edward  L  in  1 277  restricted 
^  to  Snowdon  proper.  The  early  fortresses  at  Deganwy, 
^^i^Kvvic  Dinas  Dinlle,  Ac,,  and  the  later  castles  of  Conwy 
(Cottway),  Carnarvon,  Cricdeth  and  Dolbadam,  bear  witness 
to  tke  wailike  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

^  Edw.  Breeae,  KaUndar  ef  Gwynedd  (London,  1874). 


CARNATIC  or  Kainatak  (TCannada,  Karaata,  Kamataka- 
desa),  a  name  given  by  Europeans  to  a  region  of  southern  India, 
'  between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  Coromandd  coast,  in  the 
preddency  of  Madras.  It  is  ultimatdy  derived,  according  to 
Bishop  Caldwell  {Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages) ,  froin 
kar,  **  black,"  and  nadu,  "  country,"  U.  "  the  black  country," 
"  a  term  veiy  suitable  to  designate  the  l>lack  cotton  soil,'  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  plateau  of  the  Southern  Deccan."  Properly  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  applicable  only  to  the  country  of  the  Kanarese 
extending  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  over  an 
irregular  area  narrowing  northwards,  from  Palghat  in  the  south 
to  Bidar  in  the  north,  and  induding  Mysore.  The  extension  of 
the  name  to  the  country  south  of  the  Kamata  was  probably  due 
to  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  who  in  the  i6th  century  over- 
threw  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  and  who  extended  the  name 
which  they  found  used  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ghats  to  that 
south  of  them.  After  this  period  the  plain  country  of  the  south 
came  to  be  called  Kamata  Payanghat,  or  "lowlands,"  as 
distinguished  from-  Kamata  Balaghat,  or  '*  UghUuids."  The 
misapplication  of  the  name  Camatic  was  carried  by  the  British 
a  step  further  than  by  the  Mahommedans,  it  being  confined  by 
them  to  the  country  bdow  the  Ghats,  Mysore  not  bdng  included. 
Officially,  however,  this  name  is  no  longer  applied,  "  the 
Camatic  "  having  become  a  mere  geographical  term.  Adminis- 
trativdy  the  name  Camatic  (or  rather  Kamatak)  is  now  applied 
only  to  the  Bombay  portion  of  the  original  Kamata,  vix.  the 
districts  of  Bdgaum,  Dharwar  and  Bijapur,  part  of  North 
Kanara,  and  the  native  states  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  agency 
and  Kolhapur. 

The  region  generally  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Camatic, 
though  no  longer  a  political  or  administrative  division,  is  of 
great  historical  importance.  It  extended  along  the  eastern 
coast  about  600  m.  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  m.  in  breadth. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Guntur  drear,  and  thence  it 
stretched  southward  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  was  divided  into  the 
Southern,  Central  and  Northern  Camatic.  The  region  south 
of  the  river  Coleroon,  which  passes  the  town  of  Trichinopoly, 
was  called  the  Southern  Camatic.  The  prindpal  towns  of  tlds 
division  were  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  Tranquebar, 
Negapatam  and  Thmevelly.  The  Central  Camatic  extended 
from  the  Coleroon  river  to  the  river  Pennar;  its  chief  towns 
were  Madras,  Pondicherry,  Arcot,  VeUore,  Cuddalore,  Pulicat, 
Nellore,  &c.  The  Northern  Camatic  extended  from  the  river 
Pennar  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  country;  and  the  chief  town 
was  Ongole.'  The  Camatic,  as  above  de&ied,  comprehended 
within  its  limits  the  maritime  provinces  of  Nellore,  Chingleput, 
South  Arcot,  Tanjore,  Madura  and  TinneveUy,  beudes  the 
inland  districts  of  NorUi  Arcot  and  Trichinopoly.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  region  consists  chiefly  of  Brahmanical  Hindus,  the 
Mahommedans  being  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  Brahmans  rent  a  great  proportion  of  the  land,  and  also 
fill  different  offices  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the 
administrarion.  of  justice.  Throughout  the  country  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  particular  quarter  in  every  town, 
generally  the  strongest  part  of  it.  Large  temples  and  other 
public  monuments  of  dvilizatlon  abound.  The  temples  are 
commonly  built  in  the  middle  of  a  square  area,  and  enclosed  by  a 
wall  15  or  20  fL  high,  which  conceals  them  completdy  from  the 
public  view,  as  they  are  never  raised  above  iL 

At  the  earUest  period  of  which  any  records  exist,  the  country 
known  as  the  Camatic  was  divided  between  the  Pandya  and 
Chola  kingdoms,  which  with  that  of  Chera  or  Kerala  formed  the 
three  Tamil  kingdoms  of  southem  India.  The  Pandya  kingdom 
practically  coindded  in  extent  with  the  districts  of  Madura  and 
TinneveUy;  that  of  the  Cholas  extended  along  the  Coromandd 
coast  from  Nellore  to  Pudukottai,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Pennar  river  and  on  the  south  by  the  Southem  Vellara. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  shared  for  centuries  with 
these  dynasties  by  numerous  independent  or  semi-independent 
chiefs,    evidence    of  whose  perennial  internecine  conflicts  is 

'  As  a  geographical  term,  Camatic  is  not  now  applied  to  the 
dirtrict  north  of  Peimar. 
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preserved  in  the  multitudes  of  forts  and  fortresses  the  deserted 
ruins  of  which  crown  almost  all  the  elevated  points.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  passion  of  the  military  classes  for  war  the  Tamil 
civilization  developed  in  the  country  was  of  a  high  type.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  famous  in  the 
earliest  times  as  now  for  its  pearl  fisheries.  Of  this  fishery 
Korkai  (the  Greek  K6Xxo(),  now  a  village  on  the  Tambrapami 
river  in  Tinneveily,  but  once  the  Pandya  capital,  was  the  centre 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  In  Pliny's  day,  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  harbour,  its  glory  had  already  decayed  and  the 
Pandya  capital  had  been  removed  to  Madura  (Hist.  Nat.  vL  cap. 
zxiii.  36),  famous  later  as  a  centre  of  Tamil  literature.  The 
Chola  kingdom,  which  four  centuries  before  Christ  had  been 
recognised  as  independent  by  the  great  Maurya  king  Asoka, 
had  for  its  chief  port  Kaviripaddinam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cauvery,  every  vestige  of  which  is  now  buried  in  sand.  For 
the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ  a  large  sea-borne  trade  was 
carried  on  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Tamil  kingdoms; 
but  after  Caracalla's  massacre  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  2x5  this 
ceased,  and  with  it  all  intercourse  with  Europe  for  centuries. 
Henceforward,  until  the  9th  century,  the  history  of  the  country 
is  illustrated  only  by  occasional  and  broken  lights.  The  4th 
century  saw  the  rise  of  the  Pallava  power,*  which  for  some  400 
years  encroached  on,  without  extinguishing,  the  Tamil  kingdoms. 
When  in  a.d.  640  the  Chinese  traveller  HsUan  Tsang  visited 
Kanchi  (Conjevaram),  the  capital  of  the  Pallava  king,  he  learned 
that  the  kingdom  of  Chola  (Chu-li-ya)  embraced  but  a  small 
territory,  wild,  and  inhabited  by  a  scanty  and  fierce  population; 
in  the  Pandya  kingdom  (Malakuia),  which  was  under  Pallava 
suzerainty,  literature  was  dead,  Buddhism  all  but  extinct,  while 
Hinduism  and  the  naked  Jain  saints  divided  the  religious 
allegiance  of  the  people,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  continued  to 
flourish.  The  power  of  the  Pallava  kings  was  shaken  by  the 
victory  of  Vikramaditya  Chalukya  in  a.d.  740,  and  shattered  by 
Aditya  Chola  at  the  dose  of  the  9th  century.  From  this  time 
onward  the  inscriptional  records  are  abumlanL  The  Chola 
kingdom,  which  in  the  9th  century  had  been  weak,  now  revived, 
its  power  culminating  in  the  victories  of  Rajaraja  the  Great,  who 
defeated  the  Chalukyas  after  a  four  years'  war,  and,  about  a.d. 
994,  forced  the  Pandya  kings  to  become  his  tributaries.  A 
magnificent  temple  at  Tanjore,  once  his  capital,  preserves  the 
records  of  his  victories  engraved  upon  its  walls.  His  career  of 
conquest  was  continued  by  his  son  Rajendra  Choladeva  I., 
self-styled  Gangaikonda  owing  to  his  victorious  advance  to  the 
Ganges,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  1018.  The  ruins 
of  the  new  capital  which  be  built,  called  Gangaikonda  Chola- 
puram,  still  stand  in  a  desolate  r^on  of  the  Trichinopoly 
district.  His  successors  continued  the  eternal  wars  with  the 
Chalukyas  and  other  dynasties,  and  the  Chola  power  continued 
in  the  ascendant  until  the  death  of  Kulottunga  Chola  III.  in 
1378,  when  a  disputed  succession  caused  its  downfall  and  gave 
the  Pandyas  the  oj^rtunity  of  gaining  for  a  few  years  the 
upper  hand  in  the  south.  In  1310,  however,  the  Mahommedan 
invasion  under  Malik  Klafur  overwhelmed  the  Hindu  states  of 
southern  India  in  a  common  ruin.  Though  crushed,  however, 
they  were  not  extinguished;  a  period  of  anarchy  followed, 
the  struggle  between  the  Chola  kings  and  the  Mussulmans 
issuing  in  the  establishment  at  Kanchi  of  a  usurping  Hindu 
dynasty  which  ruled  till  the  end  of  the  X4th  century,  while  in 
1365  a  branch  of  the  Pandyas  succeeded  in  re-establishing  itself 
in  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  it  survived  till  1633. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  whole  country  had  come 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar;  but  in  the  anarchy 

*  The  Pallavas  are  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  identical 
with  the  Pahlavas  (Parthians  of  Persia),  who,  with  the  Sakas  and 
Yavanas,  settled  in  western  India  about  a.d.  xoo.  Mr  Vincent 
Smith,  however,  who  in  the  ist  edition  (1901)  of  his  Early  History 
of  India  maintained  this  view,  says  in  the  ana  edition  (1908,  p.  433) 
that  "  recent  research  does  not  support  this  hypothesis,"  and  that 
"  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Pallavas  were  a  tribe,  clan  or  caste 
which  was  formed  m  the  northern  part  of  the  existing  Madras 
Presidency."  The  evidence  points  to  their  having  been  a  race 
distinct  from  the  Tamils. 


that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Vijayuagu  empire  by 
Mussulmans  in  the  i6th  century,  the  Hindu  viceroys  {nayakit 
established  in  Madura,  Tanjore  and  Kanchi  made  tl 
independent,  only  in  their  turn  to  became  tributary  to  thi 
kings  of  Golconda  and  Bijapur,  who  divided  the  Camati: 
between  them.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  X7th  century  ibe 
country  was  reduced  by  the  armies  of  Aurangzeb,  vbo  in  1691 
appointed  Zulfikar  Ali  nawab  of  the  Camatic,  with  his  seat  ai| 
Arcot.  Meanwhile,  the  Mahratta  power  had  begun  to  devdopj 
in  1677  Sivaji  had  suppressed  the  last  xcmnants  ci  the  Vija- 
yanagar  power  in  Vellore,  Gingee  and  Kumool,  while  his  brcbci 
Ekoji,  who  in  1674  had  overthrown  the  Nayakkas  of  Tasjcre, 
established  in  that  city  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  a  centuryj 
The  collapse  of  the  Delhi  power  after  the  death  of  Aurangzca 
produced  further  changes.  The  nawab  Saadet-allah  of  Arccti 
(x7 10-1733)  established  his  independence;  his  sucKssor  Dost  .\!4 
(X733-X740)  conquered  and  annexed  Madura  in  1736,  and  ha 
successors  were  confirmed  in  their  position  as  nawaba  of  the 
Carnatic  by  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  after  that  potentate  k^l 
established  his  power  in  southern  India.  After  the  death  of  theJ 
nawab  Mahommed  Anwar-ud-din  (1744-1749),  the  snccesaMn, 
was  disputed  between  Mahommed  Ali  and  Husein  Dost  la 
this  quarrd  the  French  and  English,  then  competing  for  infiuenoe 
in  the  Camatic,  took  opposite  sides.  The  victory  of  the  British 
established  Mahommed  Ali  in  power  over  part  of  the  Camatic 
till  his  death  in  1795.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  country  had 
been  exposed  to  other  trouUes.  In  1741  Madura,  which  the 
nawab  Dost  Ali  (1733-1740)  had  added  to  hb  dcMninions  i:: 
1736,  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas;  and  in  1743  Hydcr  .AH 
of  Mysore  overran  and  ravaged  the  central  Carnatic  The 
latter  was  reconquered  by  the  British,  to  whom  Madura  bad 
fallen  in  1758;  and,  fin^y,  in  i8ox  all  the  possessions  <rf  the 
nawab  of  the  Camatic  were  transferred  to  them  by  a  treat/ 
which  stipulated  that  an  aimual  revenue  of  several  lakhs  d 
pagodas  should  be  reserved  to  the  nawab,  and  that  the  BritSh 
should  undertake  to  support  a  suffident  dvil  and  military  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  and  the  collection  of  the  re\*ccuc 
On  the  death  of  the  nawab  in  1853  It  was  determined  to  put  aa 
end  to  the  nominal  sovereignty,  a  liberal  establishment  being 
provided  for  the  family. 

The  southern  Camatic,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British,  was  occupied  by  military  chieftains  called  poUgan, 
who  ruled  over  the  country,  and  hdd  lands  by  doubtful  tenures. 
They  were  unquestionably  a  disorderly  race;  and  the  couotn. 
by  their  incessant  feuds  and  plunderings,  was  one  oontinoed 
scene  of  strife  and  violence.  Under  British  rule  they  were 
reduced  to  order,  and  their  forts  and  military  estabUshmcats 
were  destroyed. 

See  India  :  History.  For  the  various  applkatioas  of  the  sane 
Camatic  see  the  Imperial  CautUer  0/  India  (Oxford.  1908),  «.?. :  iur 
the  results  of  the  latest  researches  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  cocotrr 
sce  V.  A.  Smith.  Early  History  of  India  (snd  ed..  Oidord.  1908!.  as  J 
Robert  Sewell,  A  Forgotten  &npire  (Vijayanagar).  (Loodoo.  1900;. 

CARNATION  {Diantkus  CaryophyUus,  natural  order  Caiyo- 
phyUaceae),  a  garden  flower,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  bat 
occasionally  found  in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  England. 
It  has  long  been  hdd  in  high  estimation  for  the  beauty  and  tht 
ddightful  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  The  varieties  are  numerocs, 
and  are  ranged  under  three  groups,  called  Insarra,  jUika  and 
picotees.  The  last,  from  their  distinctness  of  character,  are  now 
generally  looked  upon  as  if  ihey  were  a  different  plant,  whereas 
they  are,  in  tmth,  but  a  seminal  development  from  the  camatica 
itself,  thdr  number  and  variety  being  entardy  owing  to  tbt 
assiduous  endeavours  of  the  modem  florist  to  vary  and  to 
improve  them. 

The  tme  carnations,  as  distinguished  from  piootees,  are  those 
which  have  the  colours  arranged  in  longitudinal  stripes  or  ban 
of  variable  width  on  each.petal,  the  ground  colour  being  white- 
The  bizarres  are  those  in  which  stripes  of  two -distinct  coloun 
occur  on  the  white  ground,  and  it  is  on  the  purity  of  the  white 
ground  and  the  dearoess  and  evenness  of  the  striping  that  the 
technical  merit  of  each  variety  rests.    There  are  scadet  bizami 
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sniped  with  scazlet  and  maroon,  crimson  bizarrcs  marked  with 
cnnaoa  aad  purple,  and  pink  and  purple  bizarres  marked  with 
those  two  coiourB.  The  flakes  have  stripes  of  only  one  colour 
CD  the  vhite  ground;  purple  flakes  are  striped  with  purple, 
scarlet  flakes  with  scarlet,  and  rose  flakes  with  rose  colour.  The 
stifs,  tfaoae  showing  one  colour  only,  as  white,  yellow,  crimson, 
porple,  ftc,  are  omunonly  called  doves. 

The  picelee  has  the  petals  laced  instead  of  striped  with  a 
cisticct  odour;  the  subgroups  are  red-edged,  purple-edged, 
me-edged  and  scarlet-edged,  all  having  white  grounds;  each 
gnxip  divides  into  two  sections,  the  heavy-edged  and  the  b'gfat- 
edged.  In  the  heavy*<dged  the  colour  appears  to  be  laid  on  in 
Httie  tooches,  passing  from  the  edge  inwards,  but  so  closely  that 
\hey  coalesce  into  one  line  of  colour  from  i^f  ^o  A^  of  an  inch  broad, 
acd  mcse  or  less  feathered  on  the  inner  edge,  the  less  feathered 
the  better;  the  light-edged  display  only  a  fine  edge,  or  "  wire  " 
edge,  o£  cnkwr  on  the  white  ground.  Yellow  picotees  are  a 
group  of  great  beauty,  but  deficient  in  correct  marking. 

During  the  decade  1898-1908  a  new  American  race  of  cama- 
^kios  became  very  popular  with  British  growers.  As  the  plants 
flower  chiefly  during  the  winfftr — ^from  October  till  the  end  of 
March — they  arc  known  as  "  winter  flowering  "  or  "  perpetual "; 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  charming  delicacy  and  colouring 
c!  tbt  blossoms  and  for  the  length  of  the  flower-stalks.  This 
enables  them  to  be  used  with  great  effect  during  the  dullest 
BBooths  of  the  year  for  all  kinds  of  floral  decorations.  These 
vuietks  are  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings  or  "  pipings." 

''  Marguerite  "  carnations  are  lovely  aimuals  remarkable  for 
their  beautifully  fringed  blossoms.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
Kcds  every  year,  and  should  be  treated  like  half-hardy  annuals. 

^1iat  t^de  growers  call "  jacks  "  are  seedling  carnations  with 
eagle  flowers  oi  no  great  value  or  beauty.  Thousands  of  these 
lit  raised  every  year  for  supplying  "  grass  "  (as  the  foliage  is 
a£sd)  to  put  with  choicer  varieties.  Costermongers  take 
advantage  oi  the  ordinary  householders*  ignorance  of  plants 
by  selling  "  jacks  "  as  choice  varieties  at  a  high  price. 

Carnations  are  usually  propagated  by  "  layering  "  the  non- 
flovering  shoots  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  July,  in  the 
cpen  air;  but  almost  at  any  period  when  proper  shoots  can  be 
ohiahted  under  glass.  Cuttings  or  "  pipings  "  are  also  inserted 
in  rich  but  very  gritty  soil  in  cold  frames,  or  in  beds  with  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  greenhouses.  The  rooted  layers  may  be  removed 
ud  potted  or  planted  out  towards  the  end  of  September,  or 
eirly  in  October,  the  choice  sorts  being  potted  in  rather  smal^ 
pots  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  when  damp  is 
^aDgeroQs. 

Kev  varieties  can  only  be  obtained  from  carefully  saved  seeds, 
«r  vbcn  a  "  sport  "  is  produced — i.e.  when  a  shoot  with  a  flower 
SSeiiDg  entirely  in  colour  from  that  of  the  parent  plant  appears 
aaeipcctedly.  **  Malmaison  "  carnations  arose  in  this  way,  and 
ue  largely  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

The  foil  for  carnations  and  picotees  should  be  a  good  turfy 
loaia,  free  from  wireworm,  and  as  fibry  as  it  can  be  obtained; 
to  km  parts  of  this  add  one  part  of  rotten  manure  and  one  of 
leai-motild,  with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  loose.  A 
3>odaate  addition  of  old  lime  rubbish  will  also  be  an  advantage. 
T^  should  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  platt,  and  frequently  turned  over 
ic  u  to  be  in  a  free  friable  condition  for  use  towards  the  end  of 
f ^nuiy  or  eariy  in  March. 

Camatioitt  are  subject  to  several  diseases,  the  worst  being  the 
"nisi"  {Uromyces  CttryophUinus)^  "leaf-spot"  and  maggot. 
^e  first  two  are  checked  or  prevented  by  spraying  the  plants 
vith  sulphide  of  potassium  (i  oz.  to  xo  gallons  of  water),  taking 
CL*c  to  avoid  the  painted  woodwork;  while  the  only  way  to 
^  with  the  carnation  maggot  is  to  pierce  the  centre  of 
Attacked  plants  with  a  needle,  and  to  destroy  the  eggs  whenever 
^  we  observed. 

I^iptjve  lists  of  the  best  varieties  may  be  had  from  all  the 
'^iing  Qunerymen. 

CARVEA,  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  of  Sparta,  held  in 
^aour  of  Apollo  Cameus.    Whether  Carneus  (or  Camus)  was 

origiaaQy  an  old  Pdoponnesian  divinity  subsequently  identified 


with  Apollo,  or  merely  an  "  emanation  "  from  him,  is  uncertain; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Cameus  means  "  the 
god  of  flocks  and  herds  "  (Hesychius,  s.v.  Kiifins),  in  a  wider 
sense,  of  the  harvest  and  the  .vintage.  The  chief  centre  of  his 
worship  was  Sparta,  where  the  Camea  took  place  every  year 
from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  the  month  Cameus  (■■  Metageitnion, 
August).  During  this  period  all  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended. The  Camea  appears  to  have  been  at  once  agrarian, 
military  and  {Macular  in  character.  In  the  last  aspect  it  is 
supposed  to  commonorate  the  death  of  Camus,  an  Acarnanian 
seer  and  favourite  of  Apollo,  who,  being  suspected  of  espionage, 
was  sUun  by  one  of  the  Heradidae  during  the  passage  of  the 
Dorians  from  Naupactus  to  Peloponnesus.  By  way  of  punish- 
ment, Apollo  visited  the  army  with  a  pestilence,  which  only 
ceased  after  the  institution  of  the  Camea.  The  tratUtion  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  explain  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  (perhaps  a  later 
sal»titute  for  a  human  being)  as  the  representative  of  the  god. 

The  agrarian  and  military  sides  of  the  festival  are  clearly 
distinguished,  (x)  Five  unmarried  youths  {Kapvtarai)  were 
chosen  by  lot  from  each  [tribe]  for  four  years,  to  superintend  the 
proceedings,  the  officiating  priest  being  called  &yyir^  ("  leader  "). 
A  man  decked  with  garlands  (possibly  the  priest  himself)  started 
ruxming,  pursued  by  a  band  of  yoimg  men  called  ffra0vXo^p6/m 
("  mnning  with  bunches  of  grapes  in  their  hands  ");  if  he  was 
caught,  it  was  a  guarantee  of  good  fortune  to  the  dty;  if  not, 
the  reverse.  (2)  In  the  second  part  of  the  festival  nine  tents 
were  set  up  in  the  country,  in  each  of  which  nine  citizens,  repre- 
senting the  phratries  (or  oboe),  feasted  together  in  honour  of  the 
god  (for  huts  or  booths  extemporized  as  shelters  compare  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  see  W.  Warde  Fowler  in 
Classical  Review^  March  X908,  on  the  country  festival  in  TibuUus 
ii.  x).  According  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (in  Athenaeus  iv.  X41), 
the  Camea  was  an  imitation  of  life  in  camp,  and  everything 
was  done  in  accordance  with  the  conmiand  of  a  herald.  In  regard 
to  the  sacrifice,  which  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  ceremonial, 
all  that  is  known  is  that  a  ram  was  sacrificed  at  Thurii.  Other 
indications  point  to  the  festival  having  assumed  a  military  char- 
acter at  an  early  date,  as  might  have  been  expected  among  the 
warlike  Dorians,  although  some  scholars  deny  this.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  agrarian  ceremony  is  clear,  and  has  numerous 
parallels  in  north  European  harvest-customs,  in  which  an  animal 
(or  man  disguised  as  an  animal)  was  pursued  by  the  reapers,  the 
animal  if  caught  being  usually  killed;  in  any  case,  both  the'man 
and  the  animal  represent  the  vegetation  spirit.  £.  H.  Biimey 
in  Classical  Review  (March  X905)  suggests  that  the  story  of 
Alcestis  was  performed  at  the  Camea  (to  which  it  may  have 
become  attached  with  the  name  of  Apmllo)  as  a  vegetation 
drama,  and  "  embodied  a  Death  and  Resurrection  ceremony." 

The  great  importance  attached  to  the  festival  and  its  month 

is  shown  in  several  instances.   It  was  responsible  for  the  delay 

which  prevented  the  Spartans  from  assisting  the  Athenians  at 

the  battle  of  Marathon  (Herodotus  vi.  xo6),  and  for  the  despatch 

of  a  small  advance  guard  under  Leonidas  to  hold  Thermopylae 

instead  of  the  main  army  (Herodotus  vii.  ao6).    Again,  when 

Epidaurus  was  attacked  in  419  by  Argos,  the  movements  of  the 

Spartans  under  Agis  against  the  latter  were  intermpted  until 

the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  Argives  (on  whom,  as  Dorians, 

the  custom  was  equally  binding),  by  manipulating  the  calendar, 

avoided  the  necessity  of  suspending  operations  (see  Grote,  Hist. 

oj  Greece,  ch.  56;  Thucydides  v.  54). 

See  S.  Wide,  Lakonische  Kulte  (1893),  and  article  "  Kameios  "  in 
Roacher's  Lexikon ;  L.  Couve  in  Darcmber^  and  Saglio's  Dictionnairc 
des  antiquUh;  W.  Mannhardt,  Mythologxsche  Forschungen  (188^, 
p.  170,  and  Wald^  und  FeldktdU  (2nd  ed.,  1905),  ii.  2K\',  L.  R. 
Farnell,  Cidls  of  Ike  Greek  States,  iv.  (1907) ;  G.  Schdmann,  Crieckiscke 
Altertumer  (cd.  J.  H.  Lipsius,  1902);  f.  G.  Frazer  on  Pausanias, 
iii.  13.  3;  H<  Uscner  in  Rheinisckes  Museum,  liii.  (1898),  p.  377; 
J.  Vilrtheim  in  Mnemosyne,  xxxi.  (1903),  p.  234. 

CARNEADES  (ai4-x29  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of 
the  Third  or  New  Academy,  was  bom  at  Cyrene.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  learned  dialectics  imder  Diogenes  the 
Stoic,  and  under  Hegesinus,  the  third  leader  of  the  Academy  in 
descent  from  Arcesilaus.  The  chief  objects  of  his  study,  however. 
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yrere  the  works  of  Chiysippus,  oppo^tion  to  whose  views  is  the 
mainspring  of  his  philosophy.  "  If  Chrysippus  had  not  been/' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  had  not  been  cither."  In  155, 
together  with  Diogenes  the  Stoi^  and  Critolaiis  the  Peripatetic, 
he  was  sent  on  an  embas^  to  Rome  to  justify  certain  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  territoxy  of  (hopus. 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  two  vpttdits  on  successive  days, 
one  in  favour  of  justice,  the  other  against  it.  His  powerfxil 
reasoning  excited  among  the  Roman  youth  an  enthusiasm  for 
philosophical  q>ecuIations,  and  the  elder  Cato  insisted  on 
Cameades  and  his  companions  being  dismissed  from  the  dty. 

Cameades,  practically  a  5th-century  sophist,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  sceptics.  Negatively,  his  jdJlosophy 
is  a  polemic  against  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
aspects.  All  our  sensations  are  relative,  and  acquaint  us,  not 
with  things  as  they  are,  but  only  with  the  impressions  that 
things  produce  upon  us.  Experience,  he  says,  dearly  shows 
that  there  is  no  true  impression.  There  is  no  notion  that  m&y 
not  decdve  us;  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  false  and 
true  impressions;  therefore  the  Stoic  ^amala  xaraXqirruc^ 
(see  Stoics)  must  be  given  up.  There  is  no  criterion  of  truth. 
Cameades  also  assailed  Stoic  thedogy  and  physics.  In  answer 
to  the  doctrine  of  final  cause,  of  design  in  nature,  he  points  to 
those  things  which  cause  destruction  and  danger  to  man,  to  the 
evil  committed  by  men  endowed  with  reason,  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  humanity,  and  to  the  misfortunes  that  assail  the 
good  man.  There  is,  he  condudes,  no  evidence  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  divine  superintending  providence.  Even  if  there  were 
orderly  connexion  of  parts  in  the  universe,  this  may  have  resulted 
quite  naturally.  No  proof  can  be  advanced  to  show  that  this 
world  is  anything  but  the  product  of  natural  forces.  Cameades 
further  attacked  the  very  idea  of  God.  He  points  out  the  contra- 
diction between  the  attributes  of  infinity  and  individuality. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  insists  that  virtue,  being  relative,  cannot  'be 
ascribed  to  God.  Not  even  intelligence  can  be  an  attribute  of 
the  divine  Being.  Nor  can  he  be  concdved  of  as  corporeal  or 
incorporeal.  If  corporeal,  he  must  be  simple  or  compound;  if 
a  simple  and  elementary  substance,  he  is  incapable  of  life  and 
thought;  if  OMnpound,  he  contains  in  himself  the  elements  of 
dissolution.  If  incorporeal,  he  can  Jicither  act  nor  feeL  In  fact, 
nothing  whatever  can  be  asserted  with  certainty  in  regard  to 
God.  The  general  line  of  argument  follow^  by  Cameades 
antidpates  much  in  modem  thought 

The  positive  side  of  his  teaching  resembles  in  all  essentials 
that  of  Arcesilaus  (^.v.).  Knowledge  bdng  impossible,  a  wise 
man  should  practise  knxh  (suspension  of  judgment).  He  will 
not  even  be  sure  that  he  can  be  sure  of  nothing.  Ideas  or  notions 
are  never  tme,  but  <mly  probable;  nevertheless,  there  are 
degrees  of  probability,  and  hence  degrees  of  belief,  leading  to 
action.  According  to  Cameades,  an  impression  may  be  probable 
in  itself;  probable  and  uncontradicted  (dTcptareurros,  lit  "  not 
pulled  aside,"  not  distracted  by  synchronous  sensations,  but 
shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  them)  when  compared  with  others; 
probable,  uncontradicted,  and  thoroughly  investigated  and  con- 
firmed. In  the  first  degree  there  is  a  strong  persuasion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  impression  made;  the  second  and  third  degrees 
are  produced  by  comparisons  of  the  impression  with  others 
associated  with  it,  and  an  analysis  of  itself.  His  views  on  the 
j«fiimi(fii  bonum  are  not  dearly  known  even  to  his  disdple  and 
successor  Clitomachus.  He  seems  to  have  hdd  that  virtue 
consisted  in  the  direction  of  activity  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
the  natural  impulses.  Cameades  left  no  written  works;  his 
opinions  seem  to  have  been  systematized  by  Clitomachus. 


See  A.  Geffers,  De  ArusUoe  Successoribus  (184O:  C.  Gouraud, 

:hara,  Les  Suptigues 
rees  (1887);  C.  Martha,  "  Le  PKilbaophe  Cara^ade  4  Rome,'^  in 


De  CarneadU  Vita  tt  Placitis  (1848);  V.  Brocharc 


des  deux  mondeSt  xzix.  (1878),  anci  Jthe  histories  of  philosophy ; 
also  AcADBMY,  Greek. 

CARNE6IB.  AMDRBW  (1837-       ),  American  '<  captain  of 

industry  "  and  benefactor,  was  bom  in  humble  circumstances 

in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  on  the  asth  of  November  1857.     In 

1848  his  father,  who  had  been  a  Chartist,  emigrated  to  America, 

aettUng  in  Allegheny  Qty,  Peninsylvania.    The  nw  Scoto  lad 


started  work  at  an  early  age  as  a  bobhin-boy  in  a  cottoti  factocy 
and  ^  few  years  later  was  engaged  as  a  telq^pli  dcfk  an 
operator.  His  capadty  was  percdved  l^  Mr  T.  A.  SooU 
the  Pennsylvania  railway,  who  employed  him  as  a  sccxetar; 
and  in  1859,  when  Scott  became  vice-president  of  the  con^isstl 
he  made  Camegje  superintendent  of  the  western  drvisioo  of  thj 
line.  In  this  post  he  was  responsible  for  several  impcoveznfictl 
in  the  service;  and  when  the  Civil  War  <^>ened  he  accompaxaa 
Scott,  then  assistant  secretary  of  war,  to  the  front.  The  fioi 
sources  of  the  enormous  wealth  he  subsequently  attune  | 
were  his  introduction  of  sleeping-cars  for  railways^  and  lal 
purchase  (1864)  of  Storey  Farm  on  Oil  Creek,  vbere  a  lai^ 
profit  was  secured  from  the  oil-weUs.  But  thia  vas  only  { 
preliminaxy  to  the  success  attending  his  devdopmcnt  of 
iron  and  steel  industries  at  Pittsburg.  Foreseeing  the  extent 
which  the  demand  would  grow  in  America  Ua  iron  and 
he  started  the  Keystone  Bridge  works,  built  the  Edgar 
sted-rail  mill,  bought  out  the  rival  Homestead  steel  works. 


by  1888  had  under  his  control  an  extensive  plant  aerved  b| 
tributary  coal  and  iron  fidds,  a  railway  425  dl  long,  and  a  licj 
of  lake  steamships.  As  years  Went  by,  the  vaiioiis  Cameg^j 
companies  represented  in  this  industry  prospered  to  such  ai 
extent  that  in  xgox,  when  they  were  incorporated  in  the  Uaitej 
States  Sted  Corporation,  a  trust  organized  by  Mr  J.  Pierpuc 
Morgan,  and  Mr  Camegie  himself  retired  from  business,  be  inl 
bou^t  out  at  a  figure  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  apptnximatdj 
£100,000,000. 

From  this  time  forward  public  attention  was  tamed  from  tb^ 
shrewd  business  capadty  which  had  enabled  him  to  acciunulat 
such  a  fortune  to  the  public-spirited  way  in  which  he  devot 
himself  to  utilizing  it  on  philanthropic  objects.  Ha  vievs 
sodal  subjects,  and  the  re^x>nsibilitics  which  great  yrvd 
involved,  were  already  known  in  a  book  entitled  Trimm^ 
Democracy  t  published  in  z886,  and  in  his  Cospd  of  W* 
(1900).  •  He  acquired  Skibo  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotlasdj 
and  made  his  home  partly  there  and  partly  in  New  York;  az»j 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  providing  the  capital  U^ 
purposes  of  public  interest,  and  sodal  and  educational  advanc 
ment  Among  these  the  provision  of  public  hbraries  in 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  (and  similariy  in 
English-speaking  countries)  was  espedally  prominent,  mz-: 
"  Carnegie  libraries "  gradually  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  ^ 
method  being  to  build  and  equip,  but  only  on  condition  tluti 
the  local  authority  provided  site  sjkI  maintenance,  and  xhts  U 
secure  local  interest  and  responsibility.  By  the  end  of  1908  Lej 
had  distributed  over  £10,000,000  for  founding  libraries  akail 
He  gave  £2,000,000  in  1901  to  start  the  Carnegjie  Institute  iij 
Pittsburg,  and  the  same  amount  (1902)  to  found  the  Canxfit 
Institution  at  Washington,  and  in  both  of  these,  and  othcr.| 
cases  he  added  later  to  the  original  endowment  In  ScotUrd 
he  gave  £2,000,000  in  1901  to  establish  a  tmst  for  providing  bstdsl 
for  assisting  education  at  the  Scottish  universities,  a  benefadicaj 
which  resulted  in  his  being  dected  lord  rector  of  St  Andrevs 
University.  He  was  a  large  benefactor  of  the  Tu^egee  Instituuj 
under  Booker  Washington  for  negro  education.  He  a!<o 
established  large  pension  funds — in  1901  for  his  former  eoptoy^ 
at  Homestead,  and  in  1905  for  American  oc^ege  ixofcsco. 
His  benefactions  in  the  shape  of  buildings  and  endovmcsts 
for  education  and  research  are  too  numerous  for  detailed  esuizkcn* 
tion,  and  are  noted  in  this  work  under  the  headings  oi  the  variocs 
localities.  But  mention  must  also  be  made  of  his  foundiag  d 
Camegie  Hero  Fund  commissions,  in  America  (1904)  and  io  the 
United  Kingdom  (1908),  for  the  recognition  of  deeds  <rf  hen»in: 
his  contribution  of  £500,000  in  1903  for  the  erection  of  a  Tcrpk 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  and  of  £150,000  for  a  Psn-Aincrici£ 
Palace  in  Washington  as  a  home  for  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  republics.  In  all  his  ideas  he  was  dominated  b« 
an  intense  belief  in  the  future  and  influence  of  the  Engliih- 
speaking  people,  in  their  democratic  government  and  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  peace  and  the  abolition  of  war,  and  in  the  profrs 
of  education  on  unsectarian  lines.  He  was  a  powerful  sapporter 
of  the  movement  for  spelling  reform,  as  a  means  of  promoU^ 
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tbe  spread  of  t!ie  English  language.  Mr  Carnegie  married  in 
1887  and  had  one  daughter.  Among  other  publications  by  him 
vcfc  An  Abakan  Four-in-hand  in  Britain  (1883),  Round  the 
Werid  (1884),  The  Empire  oj  Business  (1902),  a  Life  of  James 
Wat:  (1905)  and  Problems  of  To-day  (1908). 

CABKEGIE^  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U5^.,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1900)  7330  (1816  being 
kregn-bom);  (1910)  10,009.  It  is  served  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
damti,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Kttsburg,  Chartiers  &  Youg- 
hkisjkny,  and  the  Wabash  Pittsburg  Terminal  railways,  and  the 
Pittsburg  street  railway.  Carnegie  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
niley  of  Chartiers  Creek,  and  is  in  one  of  the  coal  and  natural 
gis  districts  of  the  state.  In  the  borough  are  a  Carnegie  library 
aad  St  Paul's  orphan  asylum.  Among  the  borough's  manu- 
{snares  are  steel,  lead,  glass,  ploughs  and  enamel-  and  tin- ware. 
There  arc  alkaline  and  lithia  mineral  springs  here.  In  1894 
Carnegie,  named  in  honour  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  formed  by 
(be  anion  of  the  boroughs  Chartiers  and  Mansfield. 

CABMELIANt  a  red  variety  of  chalcedony,  much  used  as  an 
onumental  stone,  especially  for  seals.  The  old  name  was 
coraelian,  said  to  have  been  given  in  reference  either  to  the 
l»niy  appearance  of  the  stone  (Lat.  cornu,  "  horn '')  or  to  its 
resemblance  in  colour  to  the  beny  of  the  cornel;  but  the  original 
vcrd  was  corrupted  to  camclian,  probably  in  allusion  to  its 
RcMish  colour  {canuus,  "  flesh-coloured  ").  Some  carnelian, 
however,  is  brown,  yellow  or  even  white.  Certain  kinds  of 
brovn  aiul  bright  red  chalcedony,  much  resembling  carnelian, 
pass  nadex  the  name  of  sard  (q.v.).  The  Hebrew  odem  was 
probably  a  red  stone,  either  carnelian,  sard  or  jasper.  All 
amelian  is  translucent  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  jasper 
of  siffiHar  colour,  which  is  always  opaque.  The  red  colour*  of 
typical  carnelian  is  due.  to  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide.  This  is 
(rften  developed  artificially  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  or  to 
aniSdal  heat,  whereby  any  ferric  hydrate  in  the  stone  becomes 
Qore  or  less  (khydrated;  or  the  stone  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  aa  iron  salt,  like  ferrous  sulphate,  and  then  heated,  when 
feme  oxide  is  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone.  An  opaque 
vhite  surface  is  sometimes  produced  artificially  on  a  red 
canxUan:  this  is  said  to  be  done  by  coating  the  stone  with 
Qibooate  of  soda  and  then  placing  it  on  a  red-hot  iron;  or  by 
mg  a  mixture  of  potash,  white  lead  and  certain  vegetable 
juices,  and  heating  it  on  charcoal.  Inscriptions  and  figures  in 
«liite  on  red  carnelian  ("  burnt  carnelian  ")  are  well  known  from 
thi  East  Much  carnelian  comes  from  India,  being  mostly 
derived  from  agate-gravels,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of 
tk  Deccan  traps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratanpur,  near 
Broach.  A  good  deal  of  the  carnelian  now  sold,  however,  is 
Bniilian  agate,  artificially  stained.  (See  Agate.) 

CARIBBOCHI,  PIBTRO  (i 508-1 567),  lulian  humanist,  was 
tbe  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  under  the  patronage  of 
tlie  Medici,  and  especially  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  as  Pope 
Clement  VQ.,  rapidly  rose  to  high  office  at  the  papal  court.  He 
ome  into  touch 'with  the  new  learning  at  the  house  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Cardinal  Bernardo  Dovizzi,  in  Rome.  At  the 
i|e  <rf  twenty-five  he  held  several  rich  livings,  had  been  notary 
and  piotODOtary  to  the  Curia,  and  was  first  secretary  to  the 
pope,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  the  correspondence  with 
tltenondos  (among  them  Pier  Paolo  Bergerio  in  Germany)  and  a 
tet  of  otha  duties.  By  his  conduct  at  the  conference  with 
Frauds  I.  at  Marseilles  he  won  the  favotir  of  Catherine  de' 
ilcdid  and  other  influential  personages  at  the  French  court,  who 
ia  later  days  befriended  him.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Spanish  reformer  Juan  de  Valdes  at  Rome,  and  got  to  know 
^  as  a  tbeolo^an  at  Naples,  being  especially  drawn  to  him 
ihioagh  the  appreciation  expressed  by  Bernardino  Ochino,  and 
ihroQ^  their  mutual  friendship  with  the  Lady  Julia  Gonzaga, 
*1>0K  spiritual  adviser  he  became  after  the  death  of  Valdes. 
Re  became  a  leading  spirit  in  the  literary  and  religiotis  circle 
^t  gathered  round  Valdes  in  Naples,  and  that  aimed  at  effecting 
fnm  within  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the  church.  Under 
Glides'  influence  he  whole-heartedly  accepted  Luther's  doctrine 
M  JBsUkation  by  faitb,  though  he  repudiated  a  policy  of  schism. 


When  the  movement  of  suppression  began,  Camesecchi  was  impli- 
cated. For  a  time  he  found  shelter  with  his  friends  in  Parist  and 
from  1552  he  was  in  Venice  leading  the  party  of  reform  in  that 
city.  In  1557  he  was  cited  (for  the  second  time)  before  the 
tribunal  in  Rome,  but  refused  to  appear.  The  death  of  Paul  IV. 
and  the  accession  of  Pius  IV.  in  1559  made  his  position  easier, 
and  he  came  to  live  in  Rome.  With  the  accession  of  Pius  V. 
(Michael  Ghislieri)  in  1565  the  Inquisition  renewed  its  activities 
with  fiercer  zeal  than  ever.  Camesecchi  was  in  Venice  when  the 
news  reached  him,  and  betook  himself  to  Florence,  where,  think- 
ing himself  safe,  he  was  betrayed  by  (^imo,  the  duke,  who  wished 
to  curry  favour  with  the  pope.  From  July  1566  he  lay  in  prison 
over  a  year.  On  the  aist  of  September  1567  sentence  of  degrada- 
tion and  death  was  passed  on  him  and  sixteen  others,  ambassadors 
from  Florence  vainly  kneeling  to  the  pope  for  some  mitigation, 
and  on  the  ist  of  October  he  was  publicly  beheaded  and  then 
burned. 

CARNIOLA  (Gcr.  /ikratfi),aduchy  and  crown-land  of  Austria, 
bounded  N.  by  Carinthia,  N.E.  by  Styria,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
Croatia,  and  W.  hy  Gdrz  and  Gradisca,  Trieste  and  Istria.  It 
has  an  area  of  3856  sq.  m.  Camiola  is  for  the  most  part  a  moun- 
tainous region,  occupied  in  the  N.  by  the  Alps,  and  in  the  S.  by 
the  Karst  {q.v.)  or  Carso  Motmtains.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Julian  Alps,  the  Karawankas  and  the  Steiner  Alps,  which 
belong  all  to  the  southern  zone  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  The  highest 
point  in  the  Julian  Alps  is  formed  by  the  three  sugar-loaf  peaks  of 
the  Triglav  or  Terglou  (9394  ft.),  which  offers  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  whole  of  the  Alps,  and  which  bears  on  its  northern 
declivity  the  only  glader  in  the  province.  The  Triglav  is  the 
dividing  range  between  the  Alps  and  the  Karst  Mountains,  and 
its  bilge  mass  also  forms  the  barrier  between  three  races:  the 
German,  the  Slavonic  and  the  Italian.  Other  high  peaks  are  the 
Mangart  (8784  ft.)  and  the  Jaluz  (870S  ft.).  The  Karawankas, 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  have 
as  their  highest  peak  the  Stou  or  Stuhlberg  (7344  ft.),  and  are 
traversed  by  the  Loibl  Pass  (4492  ft.).  They  are  continued  by 
the  Steiner  or  Santhaler  Alps,  which  have  as  their  highest  peat 
the  Grintouz  or  Grintovc  (8393  ft.) .  This  peak  is  situated  on  the 
threefold  boundary  of  Carinthia,  Camiola  and  Styria,  and  affords 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  Alpine  nelghboxiring  region. 
The  southern  part  of  Camiola  is  occupied  by  the  following 
divisions  of  the  northem  ramifications  of  the  Karst  Mountains: 
the  Birnbaumer  Wald  with  the  highest  peak,  the  Nanos  (4275  ft.), 
and  the  Krainer  Schneeberg  (5890  ft.);  the  Hornwald  with  the 
highest  peak,  the  Hornbllchl  (3608  ft.),  and  the  Uskokengebirge 
(3874  ft.).  The  portion  of  Camiola  belonging  to  the  Karst 
region  presents  a  great  number  of  caves,  subterranean  streams, 
funnels  and  similar  phenomena.  Amongst  the  best-known  are 
the  grottos  of  Adelsberg,  the  larger  ones  of  Planina  and  the 
KreiuberghShle  near  Laas. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Idria  and  the  Wippach,  which  as 
tributaries  of  the  Isonzo  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic, 
Camiola  belongs  to  the  watershed  of  the  Save.  The  Save  or  Sau 
rises  within  the  duchy,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  at  Rad- 
mannsdorf  of  its  two  head-streams  the  Wurzencr  Save  and  the 
Wochciner  Save.  Its  principal  afiluents  are  the  Kanker  and  the 
Steiner  Feistritz  on  the  left,  and  the  Zeycr  or  Sora,  the  Laibach 
and  the  Gurk  on  the  right.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Laibach,  which  rises  in  the  Karst  region  under  the  name  of 
Poik,  takes  afterwards  a  subterranean  course  and  traverses  the 
Adelsberg  grotto,  and  appears  again  on  the  surface  near  Planina 
under  the  name  of  Unz.  Shortly  after  this  it  takes  ifor  the 
second  time  a  subterranean  course,  to  appear  finally  on  the 
surface  near  Oberlaibach.  The  small  torrent  of  Rothwein,  which 
flows  into  the  Wurzencr  Save,  forms  near  Veldcs  the  splendid 
series  of  cascades  known  as  the  Rothwein  Fall.  Amongst  the 
principal  lakes  are  the  Wochein,  the  Weissenfels,  the  Vcldes, 
and  the  seven  small  lakes  of  the  Triglav;  while  in  the  Karst 
region  lies  the  famous  periodical  lake  of  ZirknitZj  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Locus  Lugens  or  Lugea  Palus. 

The  climate  is  rather  severe,  and  the  southern  part  is  exposed 
to  the  cold  north-eastern  wind«  known  as  the  Borft.    The  mcao 
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annual  teitiperature  at  Laibach  is  484*  F.,  and  the  rainfall 
amounts  to  72  ins.  Of  die  total  area  only  14-8%  b  under 
cultivation,  and  the  crops  do  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
province;  forests  occupy  44*4%,  17-2%  are  meadows,  15*7% 
are  pastures,  and  i'i7%  of  the  soil  is  covered  by  vineyards. 
Large  quantities  of  flajc  are  grown,  while  the  timber  trade  is  of 
considerable  importance.  Fish  and  game  are  plentiful,  and  the 
silkworm  is  bred  in  the  warmer  districts.  The  principal  mining 
product  is  mercury,  extracted  at  Idria,  while  iron  and  copper 
ore,  zinc  and  coal  are  also  found.  The  industry  is  not  well 
developed,  but  the  weaving  of  linen  and  lace  is  pursued  as  a 
household  industry. 

Carniola  had  in  igoo  a  population  of  508,348,  which  corre- 
sponds to  132  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  Nearly  95%  were  Slovenes 
and  5%  Germans,  while  99%  of  the  population  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  local  diet,  of  which  the  bishop  of 
Laibach  is  a  member  ex  officio,  is  composed  of  thirty-seven 
members,  and  Carniola  sends  eleven  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat  at 
Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is  divided 
into  eleven  districts  and  one  autonomous  munidpah'ty,  Laibach 
(pop.  36,547),  the  capitaL  Other  important  places  are  Oberlai- 
bach  (5882),  Idria  (5772),  Gurkfeld  (5294),  ZirknitlE  (5266), 
Adelsberg  (3636),  Neumarktl  (2626),  Krainburg  (2484)  and 
Gottschce  (2421). 

Carniola  derives  its  modern  name  from  the  Slavonic  word 
Krajina  (frontier).  During  the  Roman  Empire  it  formed  part  of 
Noricum  and  Pannonia.  The  Slavonic  population  settled  here 
during  the  end  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 
Conquered  by  Charlemagne,  the  most  of  the  district  was  bestowed 
on  the  duke  of  Friuli;  but  in  the  loth  century  the  title  of 
margrave  of  Carniola  began  to  be  borne  by  a  family  resident  in 
the  castle  of  Kieselberg  near  KLrainburg.  Various  parts  of  the 
present  territory  were,  however,  held  by  other  lords,  such  as  the 
duke  of  Carinthia  and  the  bishop  of  Freising.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  14th  century  all  the  separate  portions  had  come  by  in- 
heritance or  bequest  into  the  hands  of  Rudolph  IV.  of  Austria, 
who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Carniola;  and  since  then  the  duchy 
has  remained  a  part  of  the  Austrian  possessions,  except  during 
the  short  period  from  1809  to  18x3,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  French  lUyrian  Provinces.  In  1849  it  became  a  separate 
crown-land. 

Sec  Dimitz,  Geuhichte  Krains  wm  der  dlUsten  Zeit  bis  tSij 
(4  vols..  Laibach,  1874-1876). 

CARNIVAL  (Med.  Lat.  camdevarium,  from  caro,  camis, 
flesh,  and  Uvare,  to  lighten  or  put  aside;  the  derivation  from 
valere,  to  say  farewell,  is  tmsupported),  the  last  three  days  pre- 
ceding Lent,  which  in  Roman  Catholic  coimtries  are  given  up  to 
feasting  and  merry-making.  Andently  the  carnival  was  held 
to  begin  on  twelfth  night  (6th  January)  and  last  till  midnight 
of  Shrove  Tuesday.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  period  of 
hcence  represents  a  compromise  which  the  church  always  inclined 
to  make  with  the  pagan  festivals  and  that  the  carnival  really 
represents  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  Rome  has  ever  been  the 
headquarters  of  carnival,  and  though  some  popes,  notably 
Clement  IX.  and  XI.  and  Benedict  XIU.,  made  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Bacchanalian  revelry,  many  of  the  popes  were  great 
patrons  and  promoters  of  carnival  keeping.  Paul  11.  was  notable 
in  this  respect.  In  his  time  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  compelled 
to  pay  yearly  a  sum  of  1 130  golden  florins  (the  thirty  bdng  added 
as  a  special  memorial  of  Judas  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver), 
which  was  expended  on  the  camivaL  A  decree  of  Paul  II., 
minutdy  providing  for  the  diversions,  orders  that  four  rings  of 
silver  gilt  should  be  provided,  two  in  the  Piazza  Navona  and  two 
at  the  Monte  Testacdo — one  at  each  place  for  the  burghers  and 
the  other  for  the  retainers  of  the  nobles  to  practise  riding  at  the 
ring.  The  pope  also  orders  a  great  variety  of  races,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  papal  exchequer — one  to  be 
run  by  the  Jews,  another  for  Christian  children,  another  for 
Christian  young  men,  another  for  sexagenarians,  a  fifth  for 
asses,  and  a  sixth  for  buffaloes.  Under  Julius  III.  we  have  long 
accounts  of  bull-hunts — or  rather  buU-baits — ^in  the  Forum, 
with  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  magnificence  of  the  dresses. 


and  enormous  suppers  in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatod  in  xh 
capitol,  where  seven  cardinals,  together  with  the  duke  Or^^sc 
Famese,  supped  at  one  table,  and  all  the  ladies  by  themsel.Ti 
at  another.  After  the  supper  the  whole  party  wcni  into  th 
courtyard  of  the  palace,  which  was  turned  into  the  sembb.nce 
a  theatre,  "  to  see  a  most  charming  comedy  which  was  adxzii 
ably  played,  and  bsted  so  long  that  it  was  not  over  till  t*. 
o'clock!"  Even  the  austere  and  rigid  Paul  IV.  (<?6.  155^11 
used  to  keep  carnival  by  inviting  all  the  Sacred  CoUqge  to  <ijr,.i 
with  him.  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  elected  in  1585,  set  himself  to  iht 
keeping  of  carnival  after  a  different  fashion.  Determined  to 
repress  the  lawlessness  and  crime  inddent  to  the  period,  he  s*.: 
up  gibbets  in  conspicuous  places,  as  well  as  whii^ng-po^t^ 
the  former  as  a  hint  to  robbers  and  cut-throats,  the  latter  in 
store  for  minor  offenders.  We  find,  further,  from  the  pro\-isH}55 
made  at  the  time,  that  Sixtus  reformed  the  evil  custom  of  throw- 
ing dirt  and  dust  and  flour  at  passengeis,  permitting  only  flo^^er) 
or  sweetmeats  to  be  thrown. 

The  later  popes  for  the  most  part  restricted  the  public  festivi- 
ties of  the  carnival  to  the  last  six  or  seven  da>'s  tmmediati:I> 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday.  The  munidpal  authorities  of  tire 
dty,on  whom  the  regulation  of  such  matters  now  depends.  aI!o  a 
ten  days.  The  carnival  sports  at  Rome  anciently  consisted  <^ 
three  divisions:  (i)  the  races  in  the  Corso  (formerly  called  vx 
Via  Lata,  and  taking  its  present  name  from  them),  which  app-eai 
to  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  part  of  the  festivity;  {2}  the 
specucular  pageant  of  the  Agona;  (3)   that  of  the  Testacdo. 

Of  other  Italian  dties,  Venice  used  in  old  times  to  be  t>r 
principal  home,  after  Rome,  of  carnival.  To-day  Turin,  Mil«.r 
Florence,  Naples,  all  put  forth  competing  programmes.  L' 
old  times  Florence  was  conspicuous  for  the  licentiousness  of  it< 
carnival;  and  the  Canti  Camascialeschi,  or  carnival  songs,  cJ 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  show  to  what  extent  the  licence  was  caxru  i 
Th6  carnival  in  Spain  lasts  four  days,  induding  Ash  Wednesday. 
In  France  the  merry-making  is  restricted  almost  entirely  t:> 
Shrove  Tuesday,  or  mardi  gras.  In  Russia,  where  no  As> 
Wednesday  is  observed,  carnival  gaieties  last  a  week  from  Sundj/ 
to  Sunday. 

CARNIVORA*  the  zoological  order  typified  by  the  laifer 
carnivorous  placental  land  mammals  of  the  present  day,  sucli 
as  lions,  tigers  and  wolves,  but  also  induding  qaedes  like  bears 
whose  diet  is  largely  vegetable,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
flesh-eating  spedes,  together  with  the  seals  and  their  relatives, 
and  an  extinct  Tertiary  group.   Apart  from  this  distinct  grocp 
(see  Creodonta),  the  Carnivora  are  characterized  by  the  foUou- 
ing  features.   They  are  imguiculatc,  or  clawed  mammals,  «t:h 
never  less  than  four  toes  to  each  foot,  of  which  the  first  is  ne*.  rr 
opposable  to  the  rest;    the  daws,  or  nails,  being  more  or  k¥s 
pointed  although  occasionally  rudimentary.    The  teeth  coa- 
prise  a  dedduous  and  a  permanent  series,  all  being  rooted,  and  the 
latter  divisible  into  the  usual  four  series.  In  front  there  is  a  scries 
of  small  pointed  incisors,  usually  three  in  ntimber,  on  each  sid.- 
of  both  jaws,  of  which  the  first  is  always  the  smallest  and  ibe 
third  the  largest,  the  difference  being  most  marked  in  the  opprr 
jaw;    these  are  followed  by  strong  conical,  pointed,  rccurwiJ 
canines;   the  premolars  and  molars  are  variable,  but  generali>. 
cspedally  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  series,  more  or  less  com- 
*pressed,  pointed  and  trenchant;    if  the  crowns  axe  flat  and 
tuberculated,  they  are  never  complex  or  divided  into  lobes  t> 
deep  inflexions  of  enamel.    The  condyle  of  the  lower  jtw  is  a 
transversely  placed  half -cylinder  working  in  a  deep  glenc^ii 
fossa  of  corresponding  form.    The  brain  varies  much  in  hizc 
and  form,  but  the  hemispheres  are  never  destitute  of  coovc- 
lutions.    The  stomach  is  always  simple  and  pyriform;    the 
caecum  is  either  absent  or  short  and  simple;   and  the  o^n  a 
not  sacculated  or  much  wider  than  the  small  intestine.  Vcsiculae 
scminales  are  never  devdoped,  but  Cowpcr's  ^ands  may  be 
present  or  absent  The  uterus  is  two-homed,  and  the  teats  are 
abdominal  and    variable  in  number;    while  tbe  placenta  is 
dedduate,  and  almost  always  zonary.    The  davide  is  cfien 
absent,  and  when  present  never  complete.  The  radius  and  dzta 
are  distinct;  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  of  the  tarsus  are  united, 
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there  is  never  an  os  cent  rale  in  tbe  adult;  and  the  fibula  is 
Jisiioct. 

The  luge  majority  of  tbe  species  subsist  chiefly  on  animal 
food,  though  many  are  omnivorous,  and  a  few  chiefly  vegetable- 
e;;tcrs.  Tbe  more  typical  forms  Lve  altogether  on  recently- 
Luled  warm-blooded  animals,  and  their  whole  organization  is 
ihoroaghly  adapted  to  a  prcdaccous  mode  of  life.  In  conformity 
vith  this  manner  of  obtaining  their  subsistence,  they  are  g*ner- 
a£y  bold  and  savage  in  disposition,  though  some  are  capable 
of  ixing  domesticated,  and  when  placed  under  favourable  cir- 
cjastaoccs  cahibtt  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 

I.   FiSSIPEDIA 

The  typical  section  of  the  group,  the  Camivora  Vera,Fissipedia 
cr  Carmssideniia,  includes  all  the  existing  terrestrial  members 
of  the  order,  together  with  the  otters  and  sea-otters.  In  this 
section  the  fore-limbs  never  have  the  first  digit,  or  the  hind- 
iinibs  the  first  and  fifth  digits,  longer  than  the  others;  and  the 
i:K»ors  are  f  on  each  side,  with  very  rare  exceptions.  The 
crrebial  hemispheres  are  more  or  less  elongated;  always  with 
three  or  four  convolutions  on  the  outer  surface  forming  arches 
above  each  other,  the  lowest  surrounding  the  Sylvian  fissure. 
In  the  cheek-series  there  is  one  specially  modified  tooth  in  each 
jaw,  to  which  the  name  of  **  sectorial  "  or  "  carnassial  "  is 
applied.  Tbe  teeth  in  front  of  this  are  more  or  less  sharp- 
pointed  and  compressed;  the  teeth  behind  broad  and  tuber- 
culated.  Tbe  characters  of  the  sectorial  teeth  deserve  special 
itteotton,  as,  though  fundamentally  the  same  throughout  the 
groap.they  are  greatly  modified  in  different  genera.  The  upper 
sectorial  b  the  most  posterior  of  the  teeth  which  have  pre- 
decessors, and  is  therefore  reckoned  as  the  last  premolar  {p.  4  of 
the  typical  dentition).  It  consists  of  a  more  or  less  compressed 
blade  supported  on  two  roots  and  an  inner  lobe  supported  by 
a  distinct  root  (see  fig.  1).  The  blade  when  fully  developed 
bas  three  cusps  (1,2  and  3),  but  the  anterior  is  always  small, 
aod  often  absent.    The  middle  cusp  is  conical,  high  and  pointed; 


Fic.  1. — Left  upper  sectorial  or  carnassial  teeth  of  Carnivora. 
'.  FHi$:  II.  Cants:  111,  Ursus.  1,  anterior.  2,  middle,  and  3. 
P^nerior  cusp  of  blade :  4,  inner  cusp  supported  on  distinct  root ; 
5.  intMT  cusp,  posterior  in  position,  and  without  distinct  root, 
c>.irxteristic  of  the  Ursidae. 

uid  the  posterior  cusp  has  a  compressed,  straight,  knife-like  edge. 
Ti-x  inner  cusp  (4)  varies  in  extent,  but  is  generally  placed  near 
the  anterior  end  of  the  blade,  though  sometimes  median  in 
P'jtitioQ.  In  the  Ursidae  alone  both  the  inner  cusp  and  its  root 
irc  wanting,  and  there  is  often  a  small  interiuil  and  posterior 
('-up  (5)  vithout  root.  In  this  family  also  the  sectorial  is  rela- 
ti'Ciy  to  the  other  teeth  much  smaller  than  in  other  Carnivora. 
^  fewer  sectorial  (fig.  2)  is  the  most  anterior  of  the  teeth 
*i"houi  predecessors  in  the  milk-series,  and  is  therefore  reckoned 
^^  fiist  molar.  It  has  two  roots  supporting  a  crown,  consisting 
'^co  fully  developed  of  a  compressed  bilobed  blade  (i  and  2), 
»  hctl  (4),  and  an  inner  tubercle  (3).  The  cusps  of  the  blade, 
«  which  the  hinder  (2)  is  the  larger,  are  separated  by  a  notch, 
S'tinally  prolonged  into  a  linear  fissure.  In  the  specialized 
Fcfii<ir  (I)  the  blade  alone  is  developed,  both  heel  and  inner 


tubercle  being  absent  or  rudimentary.  In  Melts  (V)  and  Urtus 
(VI)  the  bed  is  greatly  developed,  broad  and  tuberculated. 
The  blade  in  these  cases  is  generally  placed  obliquely,  its  flat 
or  convex  (outer)  side  looking  forwards,  so  that  the  two  lobes 
or  cusps  are  almost  side  by  side,  instead  of  anterior  and  posterior. 
The  inner  tubercle  (3)  is  generally  a  conical  pointed  cusp,  placed 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  bUde.  The  special 
characters  of  these  teeth  are  more  disguised  in  the  sea-otter 
than  in  any  other  species,  but  even  here  they  can  be  traced. 


Fig.  3. — Left  lower  sectorial  or  carnassial  teeth  of  Carnivora. 
I.  Fdis\  II.  Canis\  111.  HerpesUs\  IV.  Lutra;  V.  Melts;  VI. 
Ursus.  I.  Anterior  cusp  of  blade;  2,  posterior  cusp  of  blade; 
3.  inner  tubercle;  4.  heel.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  size  of 
the  two  roots  varies  according  to  the  development  of  the  portion  of 
the  crown  they  respectively  support. 

The  toes  are  nearly  always  armed  with  large,  strong,  curved 
and  sharp  claws,  enaheathing  the  terminal  phalanges  and  held 
firmly  in  place  by  broad  plates  of  bone  reflected  over  their 
attached  ends  from  the  bases  of  the  phalanges.  In  the  Felidae 
these  claws  are  *'  retractile  *';  the  terminal  phalange  with  the 
claw  attached,  folding  back  in  the  fore-foot  into  a  sheath  by  the 
outer  or  ulnar  side  of  the  middle  phalange  of  the  digit,  and 
retained  in  this  position  when  at  rest  by  a  strong  elastic  ligament. 
In  the  hind-foot  the  terminal  joint  or  phalange  is  retracted 
on  to  the  top,  and  not  the  side  of  the  middle  phalange.  By  the 
action  of  the  deep  flexor  muscles  the  terminal  phalanges  are 
straightened,  the  claws  protruded  from  their  sheath,  and  the 
soft  "  velvety  "  paw  becomes  suddenly  converted  into  a  formid- 
able weapon  of  offence.  The  habitual  retraction  of  the  claws 
preserves  their  points  from  wear. 

The  land  Camivora  are  best  divided  into  two  subgroups  or 
sections — (A)  the  Aeluroidea,  or  Herpestoidea,  and  (B)  the 
Arctoidea;  the  recognition  of  a  third  section,  Cynoidea,  being 
rendered  untenable  by  the  evidence  of  extinct  forms. 

(A)  Aeluroidea. — In  this  section,  which  comprises  the  cats 
{Felidae)^  civets  {Viverridae)  and  hyenas  {Hyactiidae),  the 
tympanic  bone  is  more  or  less  ring-like,  and  forms  only  a  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  an  inflated  alisphenoid 
bulla  is  developed;  and  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  short. 
In  the  nasal  chamber  Ihe  maxillo-turbinal  is  small  and  doubly 
folded,  and  does  not  cut  off  the  naso-turbtnal  and  adjacent 
bones  from  the  nasal  aperture.  The  carotid  canal  in  the  skull 
is  short  or  absent.  Cowper's  glands  are  present,  as  is  a  prostate 
gland  and  a  caecum,  as  well  as  a  duodenal- jejunal  flexure  in 
the  intestine,  but  an  os  penis  is  either  wanting  or  small. 

The  members  of  the  cat  tribe,  or  Felidae,  are  collectivelv  character- 
ized by  the  following  features.  An  alisphenoid  is  lacking  on  the 
lower  aspect  of  the  skull.  In  existing  forms  the  usual  catlrlbe 
dental  formula  is  t.  |,  c.  \,  p.  |,  m.  \;  the  u^per  molar 
being  rudimentary  and  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  carnassial, 
but  the  first  premolar  may  be  absent,  while,  as  an  abnormality,  there 
may  be  a  small  second  lower  molar,  which  is  constantly  present  in 
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tome  of  the  exELnct  fomu.  The  ■udiinn'  butli  ind  the  tympanic 
are  divided  by  an  inlmu]  parliEUHL  Thf  peroctipital  procHi  it 
aeparace  frDid.  or  only  exErndi  (o  a  alight  dnrH  upon  the  Budilory 
buUi.  The  thondi:  verubne  number  II;  iSc  Jat  andiBiliiradc. 
whh  Gv*  fnmt  and  (ou  hind  Idea,  of  which  the  dan  an  ncnctile^ 

Ai  i^uda  the  tmh,  wben  omi^ideml  in  man  deuil,  the  incison 
zet  amajli  ud  tba  cmiiH  Urge,  itroflg»  alightly  recitrved,  with 
I  and  ahaip  pointa,  and  placed  wide  apart-  The  pre- 
ipnaaed  and  iharp-pdnled ;    the  moal  ponerior  in 
a  large  tooth.  cddsIiIliv  of  a 


lbUd^,dlCid^ 


cr  lobe  placed  i>e 


nuEHled.  thouEh  pn>parti 

wiileaiidatrong.  Tbeiudi'< 

VertetHUi    CTl.  D.  I],  L.  j.  ^  ,.  La. 

developed  than  in  other  Cainivura.  t>ul  m 

IheahDulder-boaaorHanufn.  Oi  the  Ave 

fourth  are  nearly  equal  and  laneni,  the 

fifth  coaiiderably  ahocter.    The  £11  u  itill 

metacarpophalangeal  articiLlation  cJ  the  1 

the  third  and  lounhtoea  :irf  rhi- Inngtflt,  t  .       .    .  _  ._ 

what  ahorler and  nearly i.iu.il.  i.ti[li;  ihcSrtt  ii  repreaenlo 

the  rjidimentaty  meutar^,!  (.un.      The  claws  are  large. 

in  the  higheB  dettw.    1  Im   r!:jL  i.^tirs  greatly  in  length. 


nt  tocfl,  tM  thini  and 
ind  iliEhUv,  and  the 
rid"'lnth?hiiKpffel 


and  the  eye*  rather  Ur^,  ^^ 


(henudvea  Idiied,  but  on 
piry  on  Eih.  and  even 


kaolrlvei 


.     Nonr 


B  triangular  and  p&inti 


cealmenl.  approach  near  esough 
manner  they  f re^uemly  attack 


..,  , - ,^  -,— re  widely  difluHd  over 

the  greatcf  part  of  tfie  habitaNe  world,  though  moat  abundant  in 
the wnm  latitude* of  bodiheimmherea.  Noneare.  however,  lound 
in  tho  Avatnlian  region,  or  in  Madagaacar.    Although  the  OM 

WoiM  and  New  Wora  cat.  (except  perGpTtl^ ' 

all  apecilically  diuincl.  no  comnwn  atmclun 
pointed  out  by  which  the  fomwr  can  be  aepar 

diviited  have  repreKnlativei  in  both  hemiif^trea. 
NotwIthilaiKling  the  conilderable  divtrdtjr  in  exlemal  appearanre 


'^7«  h'"li" 


iraldiAen 

ound  in  the  Con 


>  an  but  iliEhi.    The  j 


en|^h  of  the  ta 


.  the  [oti 


in  of  the  fur.  e<pe< 
>i  tuna  or  penckia  of  hair  on  the  ealemai  ean. 
pical  genua  FdU,  which  indudea  the  great  ma)orlty 
and  nai  a  diitribution  coextemjve  with  tlu~   ''  ' 
upper  aectoflial  tooth  haa  a  distinct  inner  cuap.  1 

ry  diatinct  tuff  ■  of  hair.  At  rc^rd«  the  larger  ap 


da  not  carry  diatinct  tuff  1  of  hair.  At  regard*  the  lai 
lion  l^.  ia),  titp  (P.  (irrijj.  leopard  (F.Jnrdiii), 
leopard  (P-  utuia)  and  clouded  leopard  ir.  lubuiost 
in  eenaraM  articlei.   Of  other  <Hd  World 
mention  that  the  Tibetan  Fonlanier'i  cat  ( 

marbled  cat  (f.  •«n«nUa).  an  ally  of  the  aDove-mentioned  ciouaed 
leopard,  appear  to  be  the  Aalalk:  repmenlativea  of  the  Americ:in 
oceW.  The  Tibetan  Pallai'i  cat  (F.  auniiJ)  hat  been  made  the 
type  of  a  dittinct  genua.  Trickaelurus,  in  allupion  to  its  lona  coal- 
One  of  the  largeK  of  the  anuller  tpeciea  ia  Ihe  African  scrval.  fl-t- 
iF.  ItnoJl.  whkh  il  yellow  with  lolid  hlacli  ipolt.  hat  long  limU. 
•nd  a  relativdy  ahort  taiL   Numeaoua  ^'  tiger-cata  "  and  "  leopard- 


Id  ipeciei  it  ntuil 
t(jri,.M»).andll 


r{?ss 


'n»dly  rZ^ 


rorJouoded  ondcr 
"aibcr  larpT  ihaa 


ll^r  taibn 


irtile  the  allied  F.  tya  its  imall  ca:,  weaiel-like  in  fc 
elongated  head,  body  and  la  IK  and  ihortJimba.  audit  of, 
reddith-bnvn  colour.  It  it  a  native  ot  South  Amnic 
F.tajmi  la  Ihe  Pampai 
The  lypical  lynxea,  at 
amrthem  L.  pordina,  and 


by  Lyui  horadil  (L,  tjni).  ihc 


rtd  caracal.  Lynx  {Caracai)  tartuaj.  of  India,  Fen 
the  propriety  of  aeparaiing  them  from  Ftlis  may 

However  thii  may  be,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  i 

lt''iicaledin'lndii,la'dt»hic'iIonfr^'ru'ih^«h^ 
Ecntii.  under  Ihe  name  of  Cymefnfiu  JMbalut.    F 

tinguithed  by  the  inner  lobe  of  the  upp^  Kia 
tupported  by  a  distinct  root,  having  no  talienr  m 
tubercular  molar  beinf  nnm  in  a  line  with 
Ihe  clam  beini  amaller.  lea  curved  aiKl  Ir 
owing^  lo  the  feebler  development  of  the 
tkuU  It  tbort  and  high,  with  Ihe  frontal  re| 
In  conirquence  of  the  large  development  of  a 

tmalland  iDund.  the  body  light,  thelimbtaiM. . 

pale  ycllowiih-brown  with  tmall  lolid  Uack  apott  (tee  Cn 

The  family  VittrruUu.  which  bKlude*  the  dvei-eilt,  | 

niDn»«n,  it  nearly  allied  to  Ihe  FdUat,  but  iu  nmi 

differencea  from  ihe  cats,  la  the  largest  of  which  they 
make  no  approach  in  Ihe  mailer  of  bodily  sine.  ^ 
then  it  an  alisphenoid  canal:  the  cbeek-dcoiiiion  it  ; 


Lonal  loDth,  Ihouih 
brud  and  elevarnl 


.    Tbe  bulla  ia 


t  and  the  lympanic  large,  wilh  i 


behind,  the  reverse  of  this,  or  only  four  on  each  foot;  the  gtii  may 
be  eiiher  digitiErade  or  partially  planiigrade:   and  Ihe  meuiarKu 

also  perineal,  gland)  art  devetopnl.    The  family  a  limited  ta  tht 
warmer  pant  of  the  Old  World.     _ 

serial  position  of  Ihe  losta.  or  lousa  {.Oyptclittaa  /tTulTaf  Madi' 

Tiltdi^  that  it  aught  not  to  be  includrd  in  the  pnvnt  timiiy  ai 


t  lypical  rcpreaentativea  of 


.,     .  VnrmiM.     The  siA- 

amily  and  genua  arc  charactetind  by  poMeaaing  a  loial  of  J6 
eelh,  amnginl  aa  t.  (,  C-  t ,  p-  t,  *.  )■  Ihe  teeth  gerHnlly  (Iw4v 
cxmbfe  (hose  of  the  Fttlioi,  the  firat  premolar  v' boib  iawt  brifc 

— '----p  and  early  decidiioua;   (he  Upper  sectorial  Ibaa  a  ifn*n 

]uile  a(  the  anleriorpart;  the  molar  It  snull  and  piarrd 
r;  and  the  lower  seclocitl  hai  a  Large  Irtnchani  bilobnf 
I  minute  heel,  bill  no  inner  lubettle.    TbetkuM  isgran 
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icaL  mrmben  of  the  ffroup,  cDiutitiflinff  the 
chancuriud  by  their  (lufp,  curved  a 


Incbanb  narly  10  rbe  hc<:l-     I  i-    The  pair 

(fbiedindiHIualHlonthcf,.,.    '  )i«retain 

o^ftvlMviceof  J  prcutiATTy  p^^m  f   .    _  I        ;iruecivctt, 

■viiBcfufk  (bclarfiNi  miTTiLbrrtof  ihc'fr.ii'p  il.  r  .  ihtfettouter 

mdit  be^  opnialTy  Ljfgc.  and  ih?  aui]k[Hjr\'  Iki'I.l  tinaller  and 
■■RfieiDied  in  froni:  (lie  body  is  thoTici  ^-iiil  ^-..lJ-.l^;  the  fimbs 
n  \onfa-,  ibe  uil  thoner  an^  Taptrinc.    1  '^ '  ^  tide  of  the 

iBitmaito.  Fj^i^rWa-irl"''-''-''  '  '  '  '  ' Iddkf in? of 
ItBMtkudluIinpccially  cbi".-   '      -     <  Mtl  of  creat 

£SmJ.     Tli<i""(i.'r.cl"/i;"  ■  '  ciwIuTltic 

iUBU  dm.  or  dv<i-cat.  a>  >r   .  ,  an  aniriral 

ll  inbiUu  B«nil,   China,   Iht    Malay    ftniniulj  md   adjoinins 

the  Bov  part  01  the  worid.  From  thne  three  iwciei  aod  Ihe  neat 
ibe  civet  <4  ca(ninerce»  once  K  much  admired  ai  a  ocrfujiK  in 
Eii[lifid,  and  Mill  laijety  oKd  in  Ihe  Eait,  la  obtained.  Tbe 
umBh  aiT  lorpl  in  can,  and  (he  odonFerom  Kcietion  colketcd  by 
fmpinf  th*  interior  of  the  pcrinnlfolticlea  with  a  tfuonorirkatiib. 
The  lii^riprqgjitatpre  of  Ihe  renin  VittTticuiai 
iHC«a  the  finetL  bat  igna  with  the  dvMi  in 
of  rbe  uader  «ide  ot  the  tamia  hairy:  the  atiapben 
aCtv  abeent.  Y.  malaatvu.  the  raaie,  inliabii: 
lin  isd  SuButra,  it  an  tletant  lilllE  animal 
(iviniitepeifanielolhejavancae.  The gencn (G>«iuj . 
i-isali.  with  nore  elontaltd  and  ilender  badi»,  and  ihi 
tiiD  the  dvctt.  The  tliull  ii  ehmialcd  and  narrow; 
amSroey  bulb  tarie.  elonfaled  and  rounded  at  boih  r 
ir«ih  afe>coiiipre«aed  and  tliarp'ininlcd,  with  a  lobe  do 
kite  of  the  tbird,  upper  premolar  not  prcaent  in  the  prwir 

Fur  (hurt  and  nrt.  (potted  or  doudy.   Undei  iide  of  the  1 
•nh  1  aamw  longitudinal  bald  ttreak.    CeaiUa  milfi 

rndu,  the  ccdBoun  genet,  it  found  in  Franr "-  -' 

Lor.  Spain.  loulh-weilem  Ada  and  Nortl 
vuK^nju,  tieina,  ridttiu  acKi  pardatu  an 
ll  Aiian  m  bUtat. 

The  Malaiaiy  lOBaiu  (fsiu  dnnhnitciii),  which  hat  bill  little 
ntrhinp  on  the  fur  of  the  adult,  differ*  by  tlw  ahaenc«  of  a  Kcnt- 

cf  r^  metatanua.    The  heautiuil  UnHnct  IJdUuayft  or  Pnonodeti), 
lunw  rraoi  thr  Htfrm  Himalaya  to  Java  and  Borneo.  a«^  r^nr^- 
i  *pecie*,  ewly  recognixable  bv  tl 
hiib  brown  and  ydkrw  with  which 


» in  many 

[the  whole 


.     G.  /ef.ix 


■SG'S 


n.  theretiy ^  . 

ir  arbored  habHi.  they 

It  Ys  in.  ll  the  tenglh  of  tbe  type 


..Ht  the  body 


'  I  the  length  of  tlie  type  meciea. 
repretentad  by  P^ana  ritmardn 


. nflaceaf  the metataiwu, ai  in, 

Hen  nay  be  placed  the  two  African  qxKted  palm-civ«>  of  the 
paa  JVffiJiLBw,  naotdy  N.  binttata  from  the  wvat  antl  N.  terrvdt 

Sfnni  the  eaat  romt-tepou.  In  eonnion  with  the  Iroc  palm-dvcu. 
have  a  deatitioa  nunwrksUy  identkil  with  that  of  Vmtnt 
CmM   but  Ibe  cnqia  of  the  Ui  ' 


■I  Vrnrridu.  and  lonmng  in 


piamtpial  pouch-  Apparently  EutUrn  fpuioti,  of  MadoBascar. 
which  hai  been  generally  claiied  in  the  tlerpeitinae,  ii  a  nearly 
related  animal,  cnaraclenied  by  the  reduclion  uf  lis  dentiiion,  due 

premolar*  caninc-Eilce.  and  the  hinder  premoLara  molaritorm-    It  ia 

The  palm-civeti,  or  paradoiurei,  conitilutin^  the  Asiatic  jenitt 

vii.  i.  I,  c.  (.  p.  ),  m.  I,  loul  to:  the  cusp!  of  Ihe  molari  b«ng 
low  and  blunted,  and  thcK  teeth  >n  the  upper  law  much  broader 

alnunl  complelely  naked,  and  fully  relraclile  claw>;  while  the  long 
tail  is  not  prehensile  and  clothed  with  hair  of  moderate  lenftlk 


Flc  ^,— Skull  of  Eu^ttrei  indMi. 

O  Ca    iq-jS.     Ntimemui  relatively  laip  ipeciei 

T  h    genus.     Nearly  allied  arc  Artlo^e  Uitata, 

w  IE   i:tn  and  .l.fmir^u.  of  Java,  both  lonriludin- 

al  H   h  small  and  shghtly  separated  molan,  and  a 

pr  e(ieePAm-ClvE[).        \^ 

pi    nnlar  are  often  abKnt.    Molan  tmall  and  tsundrd,  with  1  di>- 

M  m^Fa  oitoSiir'^ttbMi  C.";,  D.  m"l /s.V,  Ca"™ 
Bi  elongated  Jvad  liroad  tiehlnd.  with  a  amaU  pointed  fiice, 
long  and  numen^us  nduskera.  and  small  ears,  lounded,  but  dothed 
wtLh  a  pencil  of  long  haua.  Eyes  mull.  Umbs  shorl.  with  the 
Hles  of  Ihe  feel  buad  and  entirely  nalied.  Tail  very  long  and 
prehennle.  Fur  long  and  harsh.  Caecum  entiemely  amall.  llie 
bjnturong  inhabili  southern  Asia  [rum  Nepal  through  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  Althouih  nruclu- 
ratly  agreeinD  closely  urilh  the  paradoxures,  its  tufted  ears,  long, 
course  and  dark  bair.  and  prehensile  tail  give  il  a  very  dinerenC 

chiL^lly  if  not  eniirely  arboreal,  and  appeals  to  feed  on  vegetableaaa 
se^iL'd  by  H.  ttardwiciti  of  Borneo,  an  elegant- looking  animal, 


are  peculiarly  elon^Ied,  compres 
ough  Ihe  mt^isaiT  luberculated.  1 
munle  broad  and  depmsed.  the  w. 


onion  DJ  the  auditory  liulla  is  produced  into  an  ossified  eitn^ 
uditory  meatus  of  coniidcnble  length;   while   Ihe   parocdpilal 


almost  alwayi  ringed-   Tbe  genus  is  co 
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tbcHblinulyirerccagmied.vii.  F(ila|iife,  with  ]  prcinotiTii. 
HiiniM  Ibe  inull  SuuOi  African  H.  fut-ala  inda  variety  ol 
K.     Bdeot^  <rasiteoiida  and  iwo  allitd  tropkal  AfTican 


H  biuhy.     In  Cyniait,  which  has  Ihe  c 


(ram  Saulh  Afiio 


fongolng  h«rpniin«  have 


reprevDtfl  the  fint  gcnul-     The  cuiimankn  i^Croiiai^hm),  «hich 


■    C./a« 


C.7,D.is.L.6,S.j,Ca.: 


and  dbcn.    LuiLj^  we  h 

any  of  the  above.    The  dcmu  luiu^ui. 

of  the  motar  aerica  are  n^markably 

dircelion,  corTCHwndiiu  with  the  ih 

Ocbilicomplelebelund.    VenebiH: 

ThouBh  the  hc»l  ia  ahort  and  broad,  ^kv  huk  h  |»uiu-«i  «mu  i^iucr 

prodund  and  movible,  while  Ihc  can  are  i-ery  ihorl.     Body  ahonei 

ud  Umba  ionier  than  in  IllrfrMi.    Toei  4-4.     Cluwa  on  fore-leet 

vefv  tang  and  iiarrov,  arched^  pointed  and  lubetjuaL    Hlnd-feet 

wiEB  ahoncr  dan,  lolea  hairy.     Tail  rather  allorier  (bjn  the  body. 

One  ajxcieaonlv  ia  known,  the  mecrkal  or  auricaie,  S.  Iilmdaajlit, 

hinder  pan  cj  the  back,  from  South  Africa. 

The  namea  CtiiiicHi.  Ctlidia  and  Hmiipiiiia  indicate  three 
generic  nodificationi  of  (he  JItrptJtiiiat,  all  uihabitanti  of  Mada- 
EHcai.  The  beat-known.  Cafidm  tlfam,  ia  a  lively  aauirtel-like 
lUtle  animal  with  lofi  Iw  and  a  Ions  binhy  uil,  which  el Inibi  and 
iiinpa  with  anlity.  It  ia  of  a  cheslnut'brown  colour.  Ihc  tail  being 
ringed  whh  oarhcr  brown.  CtiidUlit  wtlala  and  C  liriala  chiefly 
dilfer  tnun  the  jchncumona  in  Iheir  cokiralion,  being  grey  with 
p*nRel  looriludinal  uripaa  of  dark  brown. 

CoMiderable  dlvertity  of  opinion  pKviila  with  tegard  10  the 
aarial  peaitioa  of  the  aaid'WoH,  or  mailed  iackal  tPiouIri  iriiialm). 
of  aouChem  and  eastern  Afrka.  ume  aulhorilica  malting  it  the 
repreaenlative  of  a  family  by  itieif.  other*  referring  it  lo  the 
HyuHidad,  while  othera  again  regard  it  aa  a  modiTied  member  of  ihe 
Vnmidai.    Alter  all.  the,  diuinclkm  eUher  way  cannot  be  very 

^fmarloOl  tiK  ^ir^h^lirium*  WithThe'r'KrrJorii'^iUa 
in  having  the,  auditory  bulla  divided,  while  in  Ihe  numlicr  of  d^l 

kinf  and  nther  (lender.  Tbe  dental  formula  lii.|.<.t.^si.jJL^; 
toul  30  or  u.  Vertebrae:  C.  7.  D.  ij.  L.  s.  S.  1,  Ca.  J4-  The 
fore-leel  with  five  ton;  Ihe  lint,  though  ilian.  with  a  dietinn  claw. 
The  hind-feet  with  (our  mbeniHl  toei;  allj  like  tboH  of  the  fq 


IS  or  hyaenaa  WjatuMai)  A 


cii{(chw( 


family  (Kumjoelin  -   -  -    -  - 

^S^        further  eharacteriicd  by  Che  absence 


totals;  the  teeth,  especially  the  camncs  and  premdin,  being  very 
Ian*.  iMiit  and  conical.  Upper  aectoria]  with  a  large.  diUinclly 
trilobed  blade  and  a  moderately  developed  inner  lobe  fHaai  al  the 
anterioreTaiemiiy  of  the  blade.    Molarverysmall.and  placed  trana- 

veriely  doK  to  the  hinder  edge  of  (he  lau,  as  in  Ihc  FilUu.    L 

noie  than  Ihe  bilobed  Made.    Zygor 


arches  trf  skull  very  wide  and  1 

behind.    Vertebrae:  C  7,  D. 
long,  eneciall] 
each,  with  Koii 


S,  L.  J.  S,  1.  Ca.  19.    Llmbi  rather 
by  rudimentary  metacarpal  and  metatanal  bonea.    Tall  nt 


ihefemale,    (SceHVEMa.) 
(B)  Arcloidca.—So  far  u  the  auditoiy  legion  of  ibe  skc3 

rrfro)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ij-ptol 


of  ll 


1  Che  o 


le  dasaed  in  an  inCenncdiiie 

he  Cynoidca;  bul  foull  totms  d>on  such  «  complnt 
n  from  dogs  to  bean  as  to  demorucrace  Ibe  ani5ciil 
r  of  such  a  division.  Consequently.  Ihe  dogs  an  is- 
n  the  bear-group.  In  this  wider  sense  Ihe  Arcloiria 
rharacteiiied  by  Che  lympanic  bone  beinf  disk-sbipcd 
ling  the  whole  of  che  ouCer  wall  of  tbe  tympanic  ca^nty, 

iching  maiillo-turbinal  bone,  which  cuts  oil  tbc 
so-turbtnal  and  two  adjacent  bones  Iron  Ibe  uueiiiiT  BuaJ 
amber.  Thetympanicbullahasnotntenulpartiliaa.  There 
a  large  caroiid  canal.  COwper's  ilaodsare  lackingi  and  there 
a  large  pcnial  bone. 

■-   ■       -  -  ■  .     -     ..       „(,™,!i. 


From  all  I  he  other 
diMinguisbed  (in  the 

Ironc  *and  "always*' 


nemben  of  the  group  the  Cant^ 
:aK  of  e>i«ing1orma>  by  Ihe  lai 


he  paioccipnj 


«^  »«r^ 


i«  of  ewiling  form 

lisphenoa  ^ 
iatiy  wit 

inH.rnH      The  molaja — genently  i— 
'  Urge  and  powerful  fncv  1 

. -.    but  there  arr  m  ^adi  i< 

f  penial  bone  ia  grooved;  and  anal  cUodi 


.^ tia;  the  penial  b_.—  . 

-e  generally  developed.     The  diuribu 

ililan.     The  normal  dentilion  l>  >.  I,  I.  I.  ».  I.  •>.  I;   t«>l  11: 

lui  diiFering  from  the  lypiol  leriea  only  by  the  Cm  of  (he  laa  fir 

:  the  teeth  the  group  is  the  nxol  primitive  of  all  Caniivon.  Tip 
•lly  Ihc  upper  leclocial  (fig.  I.  II)  conaists  of  a  Mout  btode.iJ  •l^-l' 
le  anterior  cusp  is  alnost  obsolete.  Ihe  middle  cvp  latge.  omkciI 
nd  pointed  backwards,  and  the  poaterior  cusp  in  the  Tonn  iJ  ■ 
kpreued  ridge:  the  inner  lobe  ia  very  smalL  and  placed  at  ilir 

'  -'■ -^     The  liru  molar  ■•  more  Chan  haH  (htanm* 

'  aectorial.  and  considerably  wider  than  hn  ■ 
two  prominent  conical  euppa,  of  whicli  ihr 
nd  a  low,  broad  inward  prDlciAfatian.fuppc^^ 
istJnct  cu^  and  a  raned  1000-  bonier-  Ihr 
emoiH  the  tint  in  general  form,  bat  ia  cvuidflT^i^ 
.wer  ■mnrial  (fig.  1.  Il(  la  a  large  tooth,  mh  • 


e  tooth.    The  linl  nx 
ih  of  (he 
i.l>t>  of  1 
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pbnd  ■■  the  hifidcr  mnHii  of  tbe  pouerior  lobe  of  llic  bladr,  ind 

ttiDfe  i^Bftb'r/lhe  >ail)l.  Tht'  koiuTi!!^  ii" lej^" thin  hair  the 
kflfib  a#  ur  fint,  with  a  pair  oE  cuip*  placed  nde  by  nde  ■Dtrnorly, 
igja  tarn  dilliH:!  powtnor  (air.  The  third  i>  an  titmnFly  •mall 
'   '      '    -  '  '    '      '   '  tubereulaiEd  uuvn  and  liniLe 


*J  vioaplc  tooth  wiUk 

ladH  tlul  VMy  few  m 

Irani  Conf  in  the  wi . _  —,.  ..„.__.._  ,.  , 

IWcw  Mu  Wcbn  ii  foUomd.    Tht  bcK  cnnial  char 
ktaidi  the  diflcnnl  Dembcr*  ol  the  family  may  be 
tbal  in  dflfr*r  wt>lv«a  and  jackal*  the  poM'Ofbital 
"* '  SB  IB  TTfularly  amoolh  and  coi 


•&i 


Iter  nunia  (jHrticulariy 


ihitiAjFcrnuiviii 
nL    T1m«  ntotHda 


al  pTDccu  of  (he 
I  hollowed  above. 


:idc«  in  tbc  main  with  the  divisoi 


iiflecM  Ihi 


Fic.  S-— The  Afri. 
b  ihw  ol  the  etanium.  ai  nuny  of  the  Sauih 

yaa  hanting-da«^  {Lyaon  pittia,  fig,  O^  whic 


Dog  {Lycam  pUlii). 


wiTi,  lod  ean  Afrit,  _  ...,  ._ 
O^ijia:  beini  nearly  a*  hiive  ai 


ai  large  at  a  ina>tla. 
•ingu&r  colAitIng,  aft. 


lily  fraia 
nth  large 


*^  The  Ctfrtrai  Aiijn  Cyon  pr 


rAcial  reiembtanccs  to  H^na  crtxuta.  perhapi  a 
ilotfy,  arid  hunts  its  prey  in  large  paclii.  Several 
which  comet  Irom  Somaniand,  dilTcriite  in  «» 
ogniied^  (h  Huhiiho-Doo).     Neaiiy  related  to 

oei.'bui'lack  the\ii 
and  Spttllui  in  thai 
y  a  ungle  compressed 


loured 
-do,  IJ. 
-It^Kcd.  ihoTt- 
^Rn  chanrtenial  by  [he  niDlan  being  o 
^••101  ID  ionrr  ciup.  The  long-haired  I 
{™^ui«»|  of  Japan  and  China  igna  i 
°«IMRa(  appearance  ("hich  imranBely 
typlal  group  of  the  latter  includei  ion 


Old 


.  Some  naturaliiU  believi 
1  from  one  thai  no  longer 
;ht  10  find  it.  progenitor!  in 

lat  it  ii  dctivedfrom  the  i 
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■  dininct  ipeclei. 


SSt!. 


ein  and  tail,  variaiioiu  which  have  been  petpetuited  and  incmieil 

doff  ii  met  with  wild,  and  al»  ai  Ihe  domHltc  compuiion  of  the 
aboriginal  race  ol  the  countiy.  bv  irlioin  it  appean  to  have  beea 
originally  introduced.  It  h  nearly  related  to  a  half'Wild  dof  In- 
haEitiiig  Java,  and  al»  to  the  pariah  diigi  of  India  and  other  eaetern 
Zealand  and  olRer  island) of  the  f^cific,  where  noplacenul  mammal* 
exist  natunlly.ontheirdiscavery  byEuropeaminthe  iSth  century. 
The  ilendet-ia wed  C.  flioeiuu  of  Abyninia  and  Ihe  South  Americas 
C.  jaialMt  and  C,  anlatOiaa  are  also  (eaerally  placed  in  this  (roup. 


•ubipeciei,  and  the  Old  World  u 


niDKi  (or  Lycalapa 

foregoini  by  their 
■InilTi  of  the  th«oi 


>,  and  the  Old  World  uckals.  uch  at  the  Indo- 
u,  the  Indian  C.  famptt.  and  the  African  C. 

C.  aduilMi,  C  varHiaim  and  C-  nusomtlat  (the 
"     '''       <     ■      ■  '  related  to  the  wolvea,  have 
rhe  lume  of  Luptdus.   A|^in, 


ike  aspect  and  longer  tails,  althoiifh  iHth 
X.    Among  the*  are  the  biiihl-colouied 

,».-.  the  darker  C.  Uuui.  C.  a "  -' 

C.  tmilkiuu.   Some  of  theae. 
Further  appmima'' 

■  ■asi.  Moi 


pupil  of  the  eye  forma  ■  vertical  tGi.   M 
ceding  are  Ihe  memben  of  ibe  alopecod  i 


UK  iM  in  that  (he 
ct  Inn  an  ih*  pn- 


mltn^n  in  South  Ame 


The  ebancteriuic  feature  al  Ih 


number.    The  lypical  groups  conttiiming  the  subfenus  (ar  Miuaj 
Vtdpei,  is  represented  by  numeroua  ipeoes  atKl  racca  ap«M  over 

Ihe  Old  World  and  North  America.    Forenoat  among  theM  ia  Ihe 


..  ,_      _ Vatpa  aitptx,  a.    .. ,.._,. 

in  the  Himalaya  by  the  variety  C,  t.  mmloaiu  and  in 
by  C.f.nilDficu,  while  the  North  Ataerican  C.  ^rnniTf- 

ran  c  trial  (tii.fn,)  are  Smaller  and  [«fect]y  dittinct 
irlh  American  C,  eintfO'arrenMia 
iislinguishcd  by  having  a  fringe  of 


spedca.    From  all  these  Ihe 

(grey  foi)  and  C.  tiUmlu  m 

•tiffin  in  iba  tail,  whence  they  are  scpanted  aa  UmytH,   Atain. 

the  AiTlic  fin  (C  laiipiai.  of  which  [here  iia  blue  and  a  while  phase, 

haa  the  uil  very  full  and  bushy  and  the  solei  of  the  ft«  (hickly 

haired,  and  haa  hence  been  distinguished  as  Leaacytti.    Lastly,  we 

have  the  elegant  litlte  African  foiea  known  as  fenoecs  (Fnmrcu}. 


Is,  with  enormously  long    can, 
ry  bullae  to  Ihe  skuD  (■ee^Vol,r, 


wolves  and  dogs,  there  can  be  none  al  la  the  claim  o[  the  lang-eared 
genus  by  ilself.  In  Ibis  animal  the  dental  foimula  isf.  \.  c.  [,f.  ], 
■■i^;  total  hSothS.  The  molar  teeth  being  in  eieess  of  almoat 
all  other  placental  mammals  with  a  difFerentlated  series  of  teeth. 
They  have  the  same  general  characleit  as  in  Canti.  with  very  pointed 
cutt>i.     The  loiter  scciorial  shows  Ijiile  of  Ihe  lypical  eharacler, 

ideniifled  as  the  inner  tubercle.  Ihe  Iwogreatly  reduced  and abliqiiely 
placed  totuT)  of  the  blade,  and  two  cuspi  on  the  heel.    The  skull 


"d.j"l.  JTs'a.  Cj,'lj,"Ears"venI^ige.''l^ 


indIo<lribe.   Oneof  theL.._  ... 

was  Ihe  fact  thai  this  animal  has  very  generally  tour 
each  jaw.  and  always  ihai  number  in  the  k>wer  jaw; 


or  Kiiiley  suggested  that  in  the  long'- 
Ihe  other  lepirsenta  lives  of  the  di^ 
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nils.  PilKontoloiy  lUt,  hawever,  nude  ncM  uridn  Hna  iMo. 
■nd  the  idea  that  the  eulier  nunnuk  hid  more  leelh  than  their 
<iMr*ru1artia  lint  not  only  received  no  coDfiraulion,  bitt  has  been 
roved.   CiHueqiienllv  MiH  Albeiiliu  CarlHOQ  bad  a 


trio. 


X  r^tioEuhlp  betwccq  the  Tcnury 

In  nsard  to  the  memben  of  II 
■cated  that  they  are  geseially  » 
In  packa.     MaQV  HKciee  burrow  in  the  ground:  none  babiluaUy 

■mailer  tptfiei,  eat  gsitage,  tarrioo.  iiuecu,  andalio  fruit,  berrin 
and  other  vtieuble  lubttancr*.  The  upper  lurlaix  al  the  tail 
of  the  (01  haa  a  gland  covered  with  ^coane  alniBhl  hair.    Thi> 

pooibly  the  eieeplbn  of  Lycaon  pkltt$.  Allhoufh  the  bam  of  the 
Eair  covering  the  gland  are  uaually  almoat  while,  the  tips  are  alwayi 
*<^"^;  thii  cc^ur  beiof  generalLy  extended  to  tbc  aurroundln* 
,  and  often  (ormin^dark  ban  on  the  buttoclu.   The  da 


on  the  bach  of  tbc  tail  la  particularly  conipicuout,  notably  in  ■■ 
widely  lepanted  ipecieiaathe  wolvea,  Aaara'aduand  the  [eiui 
AUhauib  i»  eiiiting  Rpmenlativet  are  very  diflerent.  (he  be 
lamUyor  fri  '  ■'^'  '  "  "  '      ' 


'JlfbTSSS 


ige': 

5ricai*°5 

lianed  tbe  prcwnce  of  an  aiiapbcn'i 
the  general  abocnce  of  a  pertoratv 


tno^ra,  which  ace  Di«(ly  ekngatcdarid  iow-cuiped  j  and  the 

..tdnf  character  and  fore-and-aft  abortening  of  the  unpcr 

•eclorial,  ^ch  haa  no  inner  mot  and  one  Inner  eiup  (Sm.  i,  Mx 

■     ■    ■     ■  -  ling.    The  lion  nil.  Klky  build, 


nil  lianas  air  aiipari 
(snptuly  plantigrade 
chaiaclenitic  of  the  bean. 

The  great  ma^ty  of  eiittinji  bean  may  be  in 
typical  genut  Vnia.  ol  which,  In  thb  wide  ien«.  Ihi 
-^^--^■^•^^■^»--''^>"—    'rSedenllLioniti-l,  c.i 


■ubuHt  lor  moft  of  tbe ' 
On  the  other  harid,  11 


.  ill  hough 

.,-....-.  bear*  live  largely  on  ulmon 
!  varioui  speciet  the  white  polar  bear  of  the 
irWuiarcnu)  lurih'Miu,  dllTert  from  the 
—  ---tA.  Hnall  nai '  -■— ' '— 


typical  grofip  of  the  genu*  i%  reprewnted  by  the 
irJu)  aTEurope  and  Atia.  of  wh£h  there  art  many 

a<  the  Syrian  V.  t.  -yruuu,.  the  Himalayan  U.  a. 
'lonh  Aiiltic  U.  a.  caUan'l,  and  the  nearly  illled  1 

which  it  of  frcat  aiie.    In  Ahaka  tbc  grr"~   


—.Jicimal 


0^  arena-,  and  if  (heac  are  ranked  only  aa  racea.  it  ia  piwrtica^ 
impoanUelD  regard  tbc  Rocky  Mountain  griEzly  bear  (fZ-komAilul 
aa  of  higher  TIRk,  although  it  nalun)ly  diRen  men  irDcn  (be  Aulx 
._: — ,    «_.,._  _.L._L._.  .L ■,  __j  liBdi-cokjuiwI  f.prwiiH -- 


-_  'fi'wio'iafl  fliil^™ 

the  firat;  tbe  firrt  upper  molar  with  quadrate  crow 

long;  and  (he  aecond  larger  than  the  bnt.    Skull     .,. 

matic  archn  and  H^ttal  crent  immcnfcly  developed,  axeqiiini 
branch  of  lower  jaw  very  high,  giving  great  ipace  for  at tachmenr  « 
lemporal  muscle,  and  facial  portion  anon.  Bony  palate  hoc  ntr^d- 
ing  behind  the  last  molar.  No  alispheiuHd  canal.  Feet  beaj--likc, 
but  solei  moTc  hairy,  and  pcrhapa  leu  completely  planiigndc. 
Fur  long  and  thick;  and  lail  eviremely  ihDrt.  Humenit  virh  t 
perforation  on  tbc  inner  lidc  of  tbe  lower  end;  a  very  Urge  exin 
radial  carpal  bone.  Tbe  colour  of  Ihii  strange  aoiajat  is  buck  and 
white  lit-  61. 
Wiih  the  panda  {Adurni  tMl^tns)  we  reach  an  undouTried  rrfir. 

iTo-e  lall'er  be'^wlgded',  the  family  '<Zy  be'"d!cfined  u  liMm 
Molars  1,  except  in  AHuropui,  with  blunt  or  iharp  Cfspa;  no  *h. 
sphenoid  canal,  except  in  ^daru;  humcrui  generally  viih  > 
foramen;  feet  plantigrade;  tail,  euept  in  Advtput,  long  sad 

*'"'t.^J!rnda'lhedenlilIoni.i.l,t.|,  fr  \.m.  1:  total  3»:  iht 


sphenoid 
(Sihe  Idi 


>,  S.  1.  Ca.  18.  Skull  high  ai 
anal,  a  short  facial  pardon, 
FT  ]aw,  as  in  Attunpns,  ver 
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_.  .,  _  diainct  act.  FomU  ipccici  occur  ] 

B  (protyonitn  the  Jim  ■nd  typical  rrpre»cnuUv« 
■n  icTtnii  at  the  Ifmily,  in  which  >D  ■iispbenoid  C4iul 


"SSlte! 


behind, 

wtih  A  pointed  muule. 
ui  (ht  nvuad,  at  il  if  '"^ '  ~ 

ol  lilt  Ton-fDOt,  wry , 

di*t  CHflprated.  cuivvd  Hnd  pDJuIFd,  Tail  modemcly 
cyUtdrii^,  (hicUv  covered  with  hair,  ringed.  Don-preheiitile.  _  _, 
loas.  iliiek  and  nit.  The  aHnnkon  taccoon  IPrMym  liMr)  of  North 
Anenca  ia  the  type  cf  thla  Btnotl  it  ia  replaced  in  South  America 
bf  P.  aiKraorw  Qk  Raccook).  The  cacomiMlea  (AuHrunu) 
n  natty  allied  to  Pneytn.  but  ot  note  tlender  and  el^nt  propor- 
(ioat.  *iih  ahaiper  Doee,  kiDger  tail,  and  man  difitipaoe  Mt,  and 
vtth  ****»■*  aad  more  ehaiply  ciuped.  The  typia]  B.  vltM  [i 
traa  the  aDulIieia  parti  U  the  United  Slatet  and  Mexico,  while  B. 
KVtntrim)  amimiala  ia  Mekkan  and  Central  AmtrkaD. 

Tm  aaaae  Bmamrieytm  taaa  been  given  to  a  diatiiut  modilicatiod  of 
the  ppocyoniBg  type  of  which  at  pretent  two  ^xciet  are  known. 
Die  ttoa  Cotta  Rica  and  the  otber  from  Ecuador  lEtpeclivcly. 
Hrned  B.  (aUi  and  B.  oUhh.  Tbey  much  reiemble  the  Idnkajou 
it  eilemal  appearance,  but  the  ikull  and  leelh  lie  men  like  thaw 
^ftKjM  taSNtna.   In  the  coaiii.  Nnua.  the  dentitian  it  u  in 

md.  and  the  ^S5t'^!lt^'"'w)X'the  I^M^i^^ot^ 
ttM  b  BUR  donnted  and  luimw.  Vcrtehnc:  C.  7,  D.  14,  L.  6, 
^  k  Ca.  n-33.  ^ody  ekiniatcd  and  nibn  comprcsicd.  Mow 
prJoaged  imo  a  aomewhat  u^lumRl,  obliquely-truncated,  mobile 
tunc-  TaO  long,  non-preheniile,  taperinc  tnd  ringed.  Coatit,  or 
mui.iannd^  live  in  tmali  Iraopt  ol  eight  to  twenty,  are  chieAy 
vboteal.  and  feed  on  Iniitih  yonng  birda,  egga,  inicctt,  &c.    The 

ud  W. ^. o( South  Anw^'fromSimni^floPaniguay  liee  1^^! 
Id  the  kinhaiou  (f.v,),  an  animal  long  knoamat  Ctraitfitti  cattdi- 
=^MaT.  but  wboae  deiignation  it  hat  been  propoted  to  change  to 
Tl*  nnclaitical  i>Mgr.ll«iu.  the  dentition  iii.  |.  c.  |.  ^.  |,  m.  |-]6. 
Uohn  with  k>w  Oat  crowni,  very  obictirely  lubnculatrd.  Skull 
itort  and  rounded,  with  Bat  upper  turface.  Vntebne:  C.  7.0.14. 
L  6.  S  ^  Ca.  26-3^-  Claviclea  pretent,  but  in  a  very  rudimentary 
nndidoA.    Head  kfoad  and  rouml.    Eart  ihorl-    Body  long  and 

■bori  and  loft.  Tonrue  lodg  and  very  Giteniilc. 

The  laH  exininglamUy  al  the  land  Camivon  it  that  typiRed 
br  Ike  maneiu  and  wuieli.  and  henoe  knawn  ti  the  tfwUidu. 

f^^  cvuJ  in  l)ie  ikull,  therrduction  of  the  mdart  10  lor  even 

),  the  medium  ue  d  the  tectorial  tooth  in  each  jaw.  the 
ibieacear  pranicc  <^  B  nrfontion  in  the  hunKtut,  and  Ihe  pieience 
'  anal  (bodi.  Tbt  family  it  csiaooolilan  in  distribution,  with  the 
'npiitin  c4  Antnlai 

Tbt  fait  lection  of 

a  t>;picaBy  ehancterind 

•mctile  dawi.    The  upper  m< 
<«tated  in  the  trauvene  direct 
'Vuldi)  tki  dcnliiian  it  i.  |.  r.  I. 
■nniii]  havioc  itt  inner  lobe  cl< 
ro4k;  and  the  upper  molar  bcinj 

1-^.S.j.Ca.  iS-jj.  Body  long  an 
I    °<'Hrade.  wkh  the  leel  rounder 

"  leu  biTdnr.    One  tpeciet.  H.  mt 

"  lay  oi  the  ipecict.  at 
;ftee" ' 


ung  the  nibCamily  IfuMiniu. 


t.  <n.  t;  toul]8:  the 


edge'oTt'he 


'e; 


dcnliiiDn  d  PnUriui  diffen  fr 


..  I'be  pine-manen.  i."l'ri?iih: 

«E°c"jlf.  i.iXm').  y"d'ur 

that  of  Umtrla  chiefly  in 


tdolan  ot  both  jawt.    The  te 
n(  them 


tubercle. 


f^™rU  thlB  arborMl.  dweUing  anwni  rockt.  atonea  and 
■^htii^  eiild  ditnatra,  undergo  a  tclatHHil  change  ol  colour,  being 


rinter.  though  the  change  doea 


-..-   ,_  though  l! 

le  "(.Ihe  lur,  the  end  oTthe 

.:  ';"h.' -iT  nnge   throuBbouI   t&   Old   and    New   H^ldt.   ai^ 


i«lh  pre«nli 
C.  7,  b.  IJ.  L 


.  and  Ihe  upi 
tooti  lawe.  . 


^]^d'  h^l  "™  ull.Tong  and'  ratK« 


The  South  Ai 

in  which  I  he  de 


Bwican  pwn  and  nyr^  rtpiTtrni  the  genua  (Mirlit, 

with  non^etnctile  clawi.  and  naked  Kin.  Head  bnaid  and 
depteited.  TaD  of  moderate  length.  The  ipKiei  include  the 
Einon  (C.  nUoJa),  G.  aUanij-,Ji.  and  Ihe  Uyia  <C.  tartan):  (he 
latt.  which  exieadt  norlhunrd  into  Cenlral  America,  being  >ub- 
teaerically  teparated  uCtltm.  Neatly  allied  lothew  iBtheimaller 
and  mc«  weaid-like  LyriadoK  ptiiaianiiiu.  All  the  rafeeoing 
South  American  carnivorea  display  a  marked  lendency  to  Being 
darker  on  the  lower  than  i.n  ihr  u|.]icr  surface.    The  ume  leaiurc 


"^'Vmetaile:  C.  7,'d.  "4,  "4.  S,  4,  Ca™!.'  "Sody " tolj"! 
depresaed;  limbi  ihort.  ttrong;  head  drpfeaied;  note  rather 
poinled:  cut  rudimenlary.  Tail  thon.  tf.  I'luf^.  from  India, 
and  U.  rtld.  fnim  toulh  and  «e>t  Alrica,  have  nearly  the  tame 
general  appearance  tnd  aire,  being  rather  larger  than  a  common 
&ideet.and  may  be  only  ratea  of  the  •ameipiciea.  Their  colontion 

a>h.grey.  while  Ihe  lower  pans,  leparaied  Iw  a  ditiinct  lorEiIudinal 
boundary  line,  are  black.    They  live  chiefly  on  the  grouDd,  into 

™~,.  .:^  „„i^...  .^^.^^^^^^.^^^ 

,i>e-Ihird  the  kr^  of 

the  tooth.  Skull  elongated,  rather  nainjw  arnJ  depreteed;  lacitl 
portion  eapedallv  narrow;  Jiilraorl^tal  fonmen  very  large-  Head 
rather  tmall  and  produoed  in  front,  with  an  elongated,  obliquely 
truncated,  naked  tnout  and  tmall  eaia.  Body  elongated,  Rmbt 
thort-  Tail  thon  or  moderate,  buihy.  Several  tpeciet  are  deicribed, 
tuch  at  H'  truntalia,  tiffrcAaJa,  nipaifnaij,  and  m^nnnluca.  from 
eastern  Aba,  all  imtll  inimalt,  dimbing  trcet  with  i^lily  and  living 
on  fruila  and  berriea  at  well  at  on  tmaD  mammalt  and  birda 

The  African  tlriped  mriDn,  or  tfni-bndi  Uiltnyx}.  have  a 
deniaKormulaof  .-J,  c.  t.M. -,  1;  total  H :- the  teeth  much 
reaemhlins  thote  of  the  polecalt.  and  ihe  upper  molar  being  unaller 

General  form  of  body  muitelinc.  Limba  thnrt.  foiT-feet  large  and 
broad,  with  live  itout.  neatly  iiiaight,  blunt  and  non-relnclile 
clawi,  of  which  the  firtt  and  futh  ate  conudetably  thorter  than  Ihe 
olhert-  Tail  moderate,  with  longer  hairt  towardt  the  cndj^ving  it 
a  buthy  appearance.  Hair  generaUy  long  and  loote.  Ine  bett- 
known  ipeciei  of  (hiB  fienut,  the  ^pc  polecat,  Iitomyr  tapmiit 
(or  Zonita  vfriUa),  it  about  the  nie  of  a  polecat,  but  conipicuout 
by  ii>  broad,  longitiHlinal  handi  of  dark-brown,  aliemalinE  with 
w'hile.  lit  odour  ■■  laid  to  be  ai  DlFen<ive  at  that  of  the  American 
ikunka     From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  rangei  ai  far  north  at 

The  tmall  itripcd  pol«a'i  ofKUIhem  Africa.  Ptcciiotali  n/hniuka. 

The  ikunks  of  America  are  very  aimilar  to  Ihe  two  gcnen  liat 

conncclini  link  with  the  more  typical  Uailrliniir.  and  Ihe  badger 
group,  or  Vfltnoi,  in  which  the  feel  are  elongated,  with  itraight  coei 
and  non-relraclile.  ilighlly  curved,  tubccffnprefd.  blunt  cliwt. 
eapecially  large  nn  the  fore-foot.     In  all  cam  the  upper  mstal  li 


374 

lifger  thin  the  KCIwia],  and  in  Ihcmof*  typical  tenw 

lathe  North  American  ttLunliialibetei""  Urpiilinhi 
'a  •-  [/  [-  i-  P,-  I.  "'  I:  total  34.     Uppec  rnobr  Iitifi 

paiale.  termioatiai  paucriorly  oppuiie  ihc  hinder  ban 
la>i  molar.  Facial  poniod  of  ikull  ahon  and  lomewhai 
-  7,D^i6.L.6.S.i,Ca.il.     H 

!d  (iliETong  liM  h 


CARNIVORA 

ei.K,™ 


ody  elojieated.    LimbAmi- 

■undcd.    Tail  lone,  abundanliy  < 
^ndi  liTgrly  developed  v  their  ae 


^s.rs-.s'. 


iialed  under  the  name  ol  C< 
an  arboreal  akunks  are  distini 


lislied  aa  Spilotait 

n  oT  the  badger  rroup.  we 

g,a^        tolal  iS.    The  inciur  line  ii  curved,  the  oiiier  Iccth  brine 

JJ^  placed  poitcriorly  to  Ibe  othen:    lower  inciiora  inclined 

lorwaTdL    Firat  premolaraolten  rudimentary  or  abient; 

upper  molar  much  larger  inan  Ihc  eecloriaK  longer  in  (he  anterv- 

Ktcrior  direc^ti  than  broadi  loiver  acctorial  with  a  wry  brge. 
.  luberculaled  hcd-  SluiU  donfaled  and  depreuedi  [ace  lani. 
oafTow  and  concave  above:  bony  palate  encndini  u  far  btck- 
wardi  ai  the  level  of  Ike  glenoid  losBi  aAd  palatarbonea  dilalrd. 
Suborbital  lotamina  very  large.  Vertebrae:  C.  7.  D.  16.  L.  4,  S.  4. 
Ca.  M.  Snoul  long,  naked,  mobile  and  HiiiKated,  with  brgc 
trrminal  noilrib.  much  like  Lhoie  of  ■  pig.  Eyea  imail  i  eart  very 
•mall  and  rounded.  Body  corapmaed.  nther  than  depreued. 
Limbi  of  moderate  length,  and  partially  digitigrade  in  walkinR. 


Tail  moderale,  lapecing.  A  full  ufl  under-fur.  with  longer  briii^ 
hain  infcnpened.  The  loueM'kmwn  apeciea  la  A.  aUarii, 
the  Mafh'iHr  (bear-pig)  or  b^tocr  larnl'pig)  ol  the  nativeg  of  the 
mouBtaina  of  north^aucm  India.  Burma  and  Boni»,  li  is  rather 
larger  Chan  the  badger,  higher  on  iti  Iw.  and  very  pig-liVc  in  general 
aspccti  of  a  light  grey  colouri  with  flcih-CDlDurTd  hidu(  ana  [cct; 
nocturnal  and  omnivorous.  Other  specie^  or  local  varictica  have  becD 
dcKribcd  from  noRh  China  and  Burma. 

In  the  genua  JVydou  (he  dentition  Ii  a>  thr  lut,  but  thrcuip)  of 
the  (eeth  are  more  acutely  panted.  SbuU  cTorRaifd,  face  narrow 
and  produced.    Suborbital  loramoi  email,  and  ihe  palate,  at  in  all 


produced.  n»bi[e.  Ql>Liquely  Ir 

iHth  rather  loDg  buiiiy  hair.  Anal  elands  Uu^r^'  *'■  '^'EopHl,  and 
emlttingiaBodoitrliketluLof tbeikunk*.  Ono»pccL<  '.  'l.meUupi, 
the  tdedu,  a  email  burrowing  animal  from  the  nii>Lj'ii.<  tu  of  JavH| 
at  andevationof  loooormoreft-above  the  tca-1[.'VLl.  .nidaaecond 
(if.  nuratn)  [nm  the  [>hiUppinei. 

Ib  the  true  badger  of  Che  genui  Uila  the  dentition  ii  i.  ),  c.  1. 
^.  t.  >■■  1:  total  jB.  The  first  premolar  in  both  jaw.  1  eitremefy 
ndnuce  and  often  dedduooi:  while  the  upper  molnr  i.  -.iiixt  lareer 
than  the  aectorial.  Bti1xiuadratei  and  aa  broad  a?  i<':iE-  Lower 
■eciorbl  with  a  broad,  low,  luberculated  heel,  man;  I'.m  hall  the 
length  of  the  whole  tooth.  The  pootglenoid  proce^^  nl  r he  skull  » 
Btnmglydcveloped.  and  the  glenoid  [oua  10  deep,  th.1t  t^i.' condyle  of 
the  loiter  Jaw  iifiiTnlv  held  m  place  after  the  soft  piirts.oeivmoved. 
Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  IJ.  L.  J.  S.  3.  Ca.  18.  MinrlL-p.iiled.  Ear. 
veiyshorl.  Botjy  itout.  broad.  Limbi  shon,  itron.  subplaoli- 
grade.  Tail  shoit.  Tycrilicd  by  the  common  badi,er  1  .K.  Iuibi  or 
If.mebijof  Europe  nnj  northern  Alia,  itill  found  inn  nyparUoi 
England,  where  it  Uvea  in  wood*.  lanoccunial,  burr^.^iMgand  very 
omnivan]ua,  feeding  on  mice,  repcnca,  inaecti,  frinr.  .icorna  and 
roDti.  Other  nearA  allied  ipeciei,  Jtf.Jnuwwan'l  ..'.ubiuniu, 
are  found  la  continental  AtLi.aad  tf.  uuKmo  in  l.i|<..>'. 

In  the  nearly-allied  genua  Timlta  the  dental  loii.  la  ii  aa  in 

in  projponion  to  the  oihcr  teeth;  and  tht:  ujij^r  ,.i.  :...  about  the 
Htne  eiae  as  the  eeccorial.  triangular,  with  the  apca  turned  back- 
warda.    Heelof  lower  sectorial  MS  than  lialf  the  len^hof  the  tooth. 


Skull  very  wide  in  Che  occipital  t^Ion:  the  Umbdoidil  cmi  great 
developed,  and  Che  sagittal  but  ibghtly.contnry  lo  what  obtains 
Uda.  Vertebrae:  Cj'.D.Is.Ls.S.J.Cfl.lP).  Body  .lout 
buill  >Dd  depressed.    Tail  short.    Tbe  aninuls  of  this  genus  a 


55"^ 


__ .  where  they  tepreient 

Bmbliag  them  much  in  appearan 

r.  ieriaiiiiiri,  the  Mexican  badger,  being  a  local 
The  third  and  laac  subtamlly  la  that  oi  the  r 


itly 

M  ^dnit  ~^  (he 
■  ■  ibitt     T. 


I  BMch  the  feet  (with 
0^^  claws  small,  curved  and  bh 

large  and  quadrate.   The  kidneys  ut  ci 


bed.  and  th 
ii  broad  an 

imerale.  Habits  aquatii 


tier' of  (he  genua  Luira  the  denti 
1  \h.  Upper  ■eciorial  wtih  a  trc 
^^~  large  inner  lobe,  hollowed  on 
■  I  i  edg^  eiteoding  along  iwo-thir 
upper  molar  large,  wiih  a 


c  living  on  the  m 


1.  Furshonau 


Theyh:i 


vT  grognphical  nnR, 

in  [.,1  ,  .  .l..  I!.,  VI m  brown  colouring,  (hat  in  lome  caso'die  ipecia 
are  by  no  meana  wcll-deAned.  TheBraaUian  otter  (L  braiiiii,::] 
ia  a  very  brge  specie*  from  BruD.  Demerara  and  Surinam,  hiih 
a  prominent  ridge  akHig  cadi  btcral  ouigin  cf  the  tail.  In  iva 
small  species  (be  feet  an  only  sUghtly  webbed;  daws  mceedirciv 
small  or  altogether  wanting  on  aome  of  the  toe*:  the  lini  uppii 
pfemolar  very  amall,  aometbBea  wanting;  and  the  mclan  vcrv 
broad  and  nussive,  The  spcciea  In  question  are  L.  iaaaefeii  of 
c...La.^  —"fitofMityiorniKMOol  India,  Java  and  Sumain. 


and  have  beta  tqwat , , 

The  sea^.1  ter,  Una  let  Eakyira)  lura.  wii 
f  I,  m.  I,  total  31.  amen  from  other  Camii 

iiii  l-^itr^  w\  1^.11  Ii  iiAi  of  (he  lower  fm.  (he  01 ^^ 

i;..,  (i.-r,  ,,..  ,11  In  ihelrueo((ers)  being  absent .    Thouth 
1  I       ,:     ic«.mble  (hose  of  Lium  in  their  profoni 

^..linD  nt.tn,trt^B  and  maaaivencsa  of  (be 
Feet  webbed;  '       ' 


of.  t.i 


rticir  culpa.     I 
~.  with  Am 


II. 

The  second  lubordct  ii  formed  by  the  (cals,  walruict  and 

'ared  sesb,  which  diflel  from  Ihe  !tM  of  (he  Caraivora  mainly 

n  the  timba  being  modified  for  aquatic  progrcsion;  the  i><> 

ipper  aegmenlt  being  very  ihon  and  partially  enveloped  in 

he  general  integument  of  the  body,  whilt  the  third,  (specially 

n  tbe  hmd  eitrcmitiet,  b  elongated,  eipanded  and  wehbed- 

rhere  arc  always  five  well-developed  digili  on  each  limb.    In 

(be  hind-ljinb  the  two  mai^tul  digiu  (first  and  fifth)  ate  jiouier 

i  generally  Utset  chin  tbe  othert.     The  teeth  also  differ  Iism 

»e  of  the  more  typical  Camivor*-    The  inciun  are  alin)i 

rer  than  ).    The  cheek  aetia  conabtl  generally  of  lour  pr<- 

itais  and  one  molar  of  unilonn  chancier*,  vitii  never  more 

in  two  roots,  and  with  conical,  more  or  las  compresied. 

inted  croims,  which  may  have  accaaory  msin.  placed  bdm 

behind  the  priodpal  one,  but  are  never  broad  and  lubn- 

(;ulated.    The  milk-leeth  are  imall,  limplc  and  thed  or  absorbed 

an  early  «ge.  usually  either  before  or  withm  ■  few  diji  iftirr 

■th.    The  btsin  ia  lilalively  large,  the  cmbnJ  henusphrm 

bcoad  In  proportion  to  thdi  length,  and  with  numerDus  and 

kidneys  lie  divided  into  nuinenni*  distinct  lobules.  Thttc 
1  Cowper's  gisnda.  Teau  two  or  four.  abdominaL  No 
Ics.  Tail  always  abort.  Eyei  brge  ud  cipcoed.  with 
imca.    The  noslnli  dose  by  the  elatiidty  o(  their  silh. 

and  are  opened  at  will  by  diukuIiit  action. 

;  membera  of  Ibis  group  are  aquatic,  (pending  the  gteitrr 

part  of  their  time  in  the  water,  Bwimmiog  and  diving  viiib  grt^i 

fatality,  feeding  mainly  cm  fish,  crustarrans  end  other  marraf 
.la,  and  progresainf;  on  land  with  dif^cijty,  but  alia>i 
g  an  shore  for  the  purpose  ol  bringing  folth  their  youn; 

They  are  generally  marine,  but  occuionatly  ascend  large  rinn. 
'    ome  inhibit  inland  seas  and  lales.  as  the  Caspian  ind 


1  of  lane 


!r  the  world,  buC  oc 
1  situated  in  cold  aj 


n  spcdes,  they 


danlly« 


I  the  artide  Cl£ODONTA.thettuesca]s(  FIikUi'. 

together  with  the  walruiei.  may  be  directly  descended  Inm  the 

Cnodont  Caraivon.     Tlie  eared  Icali,  m  the  other 

band,  show  signs  ol  affinity  with  the  bam;  ba(  aa  they  aie 

'lier  geological  age  than  tbe  littei,  tbey  cuuMt  be  doi"^ 

from    tbaC    group. 
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ipletdy  tdtpttd 


jc  tah  ((uBily  Phadit)  «n  the  moM 

clifeodlltliePiniiipcdu.   Whenofl 

AR  otnuled backwudt  And  ukeiu  part  ia  procmaioD, 
wliich  ii  ejected  by  a  Kriu  ol  jumpini  movtmeDU 
bf  the  muaclei  of  Ibe  tniak,  in  khim  ificcia  uM  by  tht 
Tbe  mla  of  tbc  fcM  an  bairy.  Tberc  it  »  pinoa  to 
kda  ao  flcntuDi  tba  taica  brina  abdomioaL  Tbe  upper 
laTC  dtapit,  pointed  enxnu,  aM  vary  in  number  in  tbe 
[mupL  AH  bavt  wcH  devtteped  caninei  and  1  uclb  nl  the 
a.  In  Ibneqiecieiolvhicb  tbe  milk-denUcionii  known 
thnc  DiLk  malart.  which  precede  Ibe  «econd,  third,  aod 

__.__.  ...  -.-..,io„  i,  ihtrtfore   f,J.  ■>.   1, 

milk  pfedecnKr.    Tbe  >koU 


, -   ftitfa  ibr  Burptjmi  of  tbe  lut  one  or  two  in  tbe  upper  ^- 

tod  thr  lui  in  tbr  loiver  jaw,  ail  are  ■ingle'roDted^  Vertebrae : 
C  ;,D.  ij.L.  3,5.4.  Ca.  14,  lodudeeooly  oneioecieiH.  n-yfiu. 
Uk  pry  iral  olthc  nian>  ol  Scandinavia  and  Ibe  Britlth  lifea. 

[■  flu  (he  dcaul  lormula  ii  aa  in  tbe  bat.  but  the  teeth  ate 
fnaOs  and  nnn  pnnlRt,  Uolara  with  tvo  nota  (eacept  the  finl 
inachjaw).  Crowin  with  aufoiy  napa.  VcrtthnciC. ;,  D.  14- 
1}.  L.  },  S.  4,  Ca.  11-14.  Had  round  and  ihart.  Fore-leEt  abort 
nib  five  KniiK  nbcanipRBed,  iU^tly  curved,  mbegual,  rather 

Timed.  Tbe  ifiKita  of  thk  rovi  an  widely  diuribulid  (hn)U(hDu[ 
ilv  vnbem  hcmiaf^iciT,  and  [ndode  P.  barkata,  the  bearded  ml ; 

P.  kr^Wa,  the  ringed  iral  of  i!k  norlh  Allantic;  P.  aspiea,  Irom 
UcCaipianand  AnlSeu;aixl  P.jMria.  from  Lake  Baikal.    (See 


rabaeni.    In  t 

'■■!■'■  t.  A- !.■■  ii  total  3».    < 
Arffi^nvd,  hoUDWed  on  '*"  ' — 


c,  with  a  •t^^v-matked 
n,  e«peeially  on  tbe  inner  tide,  and  tlishtly  developed 

;ia  beTon  and  behind.    Tbe  bit  and  lait  upper  and 

r^  bnt  lower  tnabr  amalier  than  the  otben.  Vertebrae:  C.  7. 
U.  IS,  U  ).  S.  1,  C^  II.  All  the  oaili  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet 
"^  unaU  and  mdimenUry.  Repmedted  by  Jtf.  ai^ttenUr,  tlie 
nrak-aeal  c^  tbe  Medirerranean  and  adjacent  parti  of  the  Atlantic, 
ml  Ibe  Weit  Indian  U.  Infitalii. 

The  other  tenera  of  this  lection  have  Ibe  Mme  dental  formula, 
Ibi  in  dininBuitbed  by  ibe  chaiacten  of  tbe  cheek-teeth  and  the 
'—     They  an  all  inhabitanti  of  the  iborEi  of  the  nutherD 


b«B]»phete. 


ia4tti(iard,  mdely 


ibuled  in   tbe  Antarctic  and  touthem 

n  the  molan  have  compreiaed  elongated 

iih  a  pfiivipa]  recurved  cuip,  rounded  and  aonieidkat 
(he  apea,  and  one  anlcHor,  and  one,  tvo  or  three  poaterior 
rrmoTf  cat*.  (^  ipecin.  L.  asninafliapa,  the  enb- 
■1.  In  the  third  genus,  LtftanyckaUs,  tepnaented  by 
V,  the  mcjan  arc  imall,  with  limple,  luliciTinprevra, 
I  rrowm,  aod  a  broad  ciniuJuin,  but  no  diallnct  acCTMory 
Hnllv  in  ilv  white  f.\\OmniMpliaca  m»)  all  Ibe  tRth 


y   CriU^minar, 


"^  FmOY 

™a.  OrbiQ  very  large.  Naili  nidimenlary  on 
^  Wfeei.  Tbe  ifaai  bcaia  >  nmtidenble  m 
tf  Thr  Deal  luh^amily. 

.  "Hir  pieienec  of  two  pain  of  upper  and  one  pai'j 
^  thu^iefifttir  of  the  member*  of  Ibe  hibfami 

I'rtnliihe  Keth  of  the  cheek-wriet  an  «rneral1y -  — 

^■■^  cf  Lhc  male*  baa  an  appendare  (apable  <J  being  inflated.  Fini 
ud  tfih  loca  of  hind-leet  gRaily  eiceeding  the  olben  in  lenglb, 
vai  (mfmiged  culaneoua  lobei,  and  rudimcnlanr  or  no  naili.  In 
w  'ymtl  nana  CpUpkara  the  dentition  k  i.  (,  1.  | ,  p.  I.  m.  ) : 
*nilao;ihelaftinMar  having  generally  two  diotincl  ronli.  Benealh 
wibiimrlhe  lace  of  Ibe  male,  and  connected  wiih  the  nottrili. 
■  <  flc  liable  of  inOalion,  ^len  it  lonna  a  kind  of  hood  covering 
I"  Wei  part  of  ihe  head.  Naili  pmeni,  though  amall  on  the 
•^ra.  ^epceMnited  by  C.  triiUla,  Ibe  hooded  or  bUdder-noMd 
"ilijt  Ok  Polar  Sena,  la  Jifoflwluiiu  the  dentition  ii  numerically 
«  ■nu  in  tbe  laal,  but  the  molan  are  of  linpler  chancier  and 


ivdytolheuceDftbeanimal.   Hind-feet witho 
J.;,  D.  It.  L.  5,  S.4,  Ca.  II.    Noae  of,  adult  « 

™*"  'of  Che  ^V^ 


And  ekmptiDn  uj 

elephanl-aeal,  ce  '  _,  ,_r— — 

whole   family,   attaining   Ihc   lenglb   0<   near 
ibuTidant  in  the  Aniaictk  Seat,  and  alio  fa 
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pable  of  dilauiion 
,   if.  Jnaiaw,  Ihe 


or  O^^BAiWar,  Ihe  nngle 


5°X  1' 


.^1  Ibi  crowiii.  The  iliull  i>  without  poet-otbilal 
I  .m  aliipbenoid  canal.  In  Ihe  young  the  dentition  it 
"I  ^,  but  many  of  theieteeEh  are,  however,  toat  early 
.  \\  IkFcinaiudimeniary  state,  concealed  by  the  gumi, 
H  ate  usually  developed  functionally  ar  '  '  "  ' 
,1    18.    Vcnebtae:  C  7.  D.  14.    L.  6,    S 


?■« 


■  ■■.  fH.-ct   wiik  lubeqifll   toea,  carrying  hi 
Mind-feet  with  aubequal  ton,  the  fillb  > 
L  LUEdneoui  _lobe«  proiccling  beyc 

u'lLh  Urge,  elnngaced,  bubcompreued  poialo 
'11:  are  aisbatnu  mmanis.  of  the  Allinllc, 
I'  iiliw,  ol  Ihe  PaciAc.    Ott  WaLiui.) 

-^ikI  bit  family  of  Ihe  Pinnioedia,  and  thui  of 


S.  4.  Ca.  9. 

iroad,  »ilh  1 

_  Tan  _rodi- 
■lighlly  Ihe 


-augh  the 

to"  Ihe  water  to  leek  Iheir  food.    They  are  gresinoui  i 
gamoua.  and  the  male*  utuany  much  larger  than  the  lemak 
poaKm.  In  addition  M  ihe  ilifi.  cIok,  haiiycovei- 
gmp,  a  in*,  denie.  woolly  under.fur.    Tbe  il 
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dressed  and  deprived  of  the  longer  harsh  outer  hairs,  constitute  the 
"  sealskin "  of  commerce.  The  species  include  O.  sleUeri,  the 
northern  sea-lion,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  from  the  North  Pacific, 
about  lo  ft.  in  length ;  O.  jubata,  the  southern  sea-lion,  from  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia:  O.  calihmiana,  from  California: 
O.  ursina,  the  sea-bear  or  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  skins  of 
which  are  imported  in  immense  numbers  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands; 
O.  antarctica  or  pusiUa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  O. 
forsteri,  from  Australia  and  various  islands  in  the  southern  Hemisphere. 
(See  Sbal-Fishbrjes.) 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  past  history  of  the  sea-lions  and  sea- 
bears,  but  a  skull  has  been  obtained  from. the  Miocene  strata  of 
Oregon,  which  Mr  F.  W.  True  states  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
any  existing  sea-lion  skull;  its  basal  length  when  entire  being 
probably  about  30  in.  .The  name  Pontoteon  magnus  has  been  pro- 
posed for  this  fossil  sea-lion,  as  the  character  of  the  skull  and  teeth 
do  not  agree  precisely  with  those  ofanv  living  member  of  the  group. 
If,  however,  all  the  modern  eared  seals  are  included  in  the  genus 
Oiaria,  there  is  apparently  no  reason  to  exclude  the  fossil  speaes. 

Extinct  Carnivora 

Modern  Carnivosa  -  are  undoubtedly  the  descendants  of  the 
Creodonta  (9.V.),  an  extinct  early  Tertiary  suborder.  It  has  been 
observed  that  as  the  Miocene  is  approached,  some  of  these  Carnivora 
Creodonta,  or  Primitiva,  begin  to  assume  more  and  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Carnivora  Vera,  till  at  last  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  the  one  group  ends  and  the  other  commences. 
The  creodont  genera  Sty^opkus  and  Provaerra  show  some  of  these 
modern  characters;  but  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  European  Oligo> 
cene  genus  Amphictis,  with  the  dental  formula  i.  f,  c.  },  p.  I,  m.  ], 
that  we  meet  a  type  in  which  the  fourth  upper  premolar  and  tne  first 
lower  molar  assume  the  truly  sectorial  character  of  the  Carnivora 
Vera,  while  the  teeth  behind  them  are  proportionally  reduced  in 
size.  From  the  Amphktidae  are  probably  descended  the  Vioerridae, 
the  connecting  genus  being  the  African  Nandinia,  which,  as*already 
mentioned,  retains  the  imperfectly  ossified  bulla  of  the  ancestral 
forms.  In  another  direction,  Amphictis,  through  the  Old  World 
Lower  Pliocene  genus  Ictitherium,  has  given  rise  to  the  Hyaenidae. 
The. Fdidae  have  apparently  an  ancestral  type  in  the  creodont 
Palaeonictis,  which  nas  been  regarded  as  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  sabre-toothed  cats,  or  Machaerodontinae  (see  Machabrodus)  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  Palaeonictis  may  be  <»t  the  direct  line,  and 
that  the  Felidae  are  sprung  from  Amphictis.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
from  another  group  of  creodonts,  represented  by  Vulpavus  (Miacis), 
Viverrants  {Didvmictis),  and  Uintacyon,  is  probably  derived  the 
Oligocene  Cvnodictis,  with  a  dental  formula  like  that  of  Cams  or 
Cyon,  a  perforation  to  the  humerus,  and  an  apparently  undivided 
auditory  bulla;  and  from  Cynodiciis  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
Canidae.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  a  group 
of  North  American  Oligocene  dog-like  animals,  such  as  Daphaenus, 
Protemnocyon,  and  Temnocyon,  which  agree  with  Cyan  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  jaws,  and  with  that  genus  ana  Speotkos  in  the  cutting-hccl 
of  the  lower  sectorial.  Possibly  these  genera  may  be  nearly  related 
to  CyoH.  Other  dog-like  North  American  types  are  (Migohinis, 
Enkydrocyon  and  Hyaenocyon. 

B]^  means  of  the  Amphicyonidae,  as  represented  by  the  Middle 
Tertiary  genera  Proamphicyon,  Pseudampkicyon,  and  Ampkicvon, 
in  whicn  there  were  three  upper  molars,  we  have  a  transition  from 
the  CynodictiS'type  to  the  bear-group;  one  of  the  later  intermediate 
forms  being  the  Lower  Pliocene  Ola  World  Hyaenarctus,  in  which 
the  two  upper  molars  are  squared  and  foreshadow  those  of  Ursus 
itself.  In  some  unknown  manner  Hyaenarctus  appenrs  to  be  related 
to  Aeluropus.  An  allied  type  is  found  in  Arctotkerium  of  the  South 
American  Pleistocene. 

By  the  loss  of  the  third  lower  molar  and  certain  modifications  of 
the  other  teeth  and  skull,  the  Miocene  genus  Ptesictis  may  be  derived 

from  Cynodiciis,  its  dental  formula  being  1. 1,  c.  \,  p.  X,  m. — - — • 

Now  Plesictis  is  nothing  more  than  a  generalized  representative  of 
the  Mustelidae.  We  have  thus  traced  three  out  of  the  four  modem 
arctoid  families  to  the  Cynodictis-type.  The  Procyonidae,  or  fourth 
family  (apart  from  the  Asiatic  Aelurus  and  Aeluropus)  are  connected 
with  the  last-named  genus  through  the  North  American  Oligocene 
PUeeocyon,  which  is  stated  to  be  in  almost  every  respect  inter- 
mediate between  Procvon  and  Cynodictis;  while  the  hving  Bas- 
sariscus  is  stated  to  show  closer  signs  of  affinity  with  Cynodictis 
than  with  Pklaeocyon. 

To  deal  with  fossil  representatives  of  living  genera,  or  extinct 
gen^  nearly  related  to  groups  still  existing,  would  here  be  im- 
practicable. It  may  be-  stated,  however,  that  aberrant  groups  like 
the  otters  are  linked  up  with  more  normal  types  by  means  of  extinct 
forms  (in  this  (»rticular  instance  by  the  Miocene  Potamotherium), 
so  that  the  gaps  in  the  phylogeny  of  the  Carnivora  are  comparatively 
few. 

LiTBRATURE.— The  above  article  is  based  on  that  by  Sir  W.  H. 
Flower  in  the  ^th  edition  of  this  Enc^'clopaedia.  The  principal 
works  on  Carnivora  are  the  following:  W.  H.  Flower,  ^On  the 
Value  of  the  Base  of  the  Cranium  in  the  Classification  of  the  Carni- 
vora." Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1869;  T.  H.  Huxley.  **  Cranial  and 


Dental  Characters  of  the  Canidae."  Proe.  Zed.  Sac  Lcmdcm,  1880; 
St  G.  Mivart,  "  On  the  Classification  and  Distributaoa  of  the  Ads- 
roidea  .  .  .  and  Arctoidea,"  Proc.  Zocl.  Soc.  London,  iSHx  and 
1885;  E.  R.  Lankester,  "On  the  Affinities  of  Aeluropua."  Trav 
Linn.  Soc  London,  vol.  viii.  part  iv.,  1901;  Mtas  A.  Carltaoc. 
*'  Uber  die  systematische  Stcllung  von  Nandinia,"  Zoei.  Jakrb.  Sjsi . 
vol.  xiii.,  1900,  and  "  Ist  Otocyon  die  Ausgangsform  des  Kuade- 
geschlechts  oder  nicht?"  op.  ctt.  vol.  xxii.,  1905;  J.  L.  Worticaa 
and  W.  D.  Matthew,  "  The  Ancestry  of  Certain  Menibers  of  tbe 
Canidae,  Viverridae,  and  Procyonidae,"  Bull.  Amer.  Mus~,  vol.  idi, 
1899.  (R.  L.»j 

CARNOT.  LAZARB  HIPPOLTTB  (180X-1888),  French  states- 
man, the  second  son  of  L.  N.  M.  Camot  (9.*.).  was  bom  at  Saint- 
Omer  on  the  6th  of  October  z8oi.    Hippolyte  Cantot  lived  at 
first  in  exile  with  his  father,  returning  to  France  only  in  iSjj 
Unable  then  to  enter  active  political  life,  be  ttimed  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  publishing  in  1828  a  co^ection  of  Ckenis  kelii- 
niques  translated  from  the  German  of  W.  MtlUer,  and  in  1S30  as 
Exposi  dc  la  doctrine  Saint'Simonienne,  and  coUaborating  ia 
the  Saint-Simonian  journal  Le  Producteur.    He  also  paid  severU 
visits  to  England  and  travelled  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
In  March  1839,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  by  Louis 
Philippe,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Paris  (re-elected  in  184: 
and  in  1846),  and  sat  in  the  group  of  the  Radical  Left,  being 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  hostile  to  Louis  Philippe.    On  t^e 
34th  of  February  1848  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  repubik 
Lamartine  chose  him  as  minister  of  education  in  the  proviskuial 
government.    Camot  set  to  work  to  organize  the  primary  schccl 
systems,  proposing  a  law  for  obligatory  and  free  primary  in- 
struction, and  another  for  the  secondary  education  of  girU 
But  he  declared  himself  against  purely  secular  schools,  boldisg 
that  "  the  minister  and  the  schoolmaster  are  the  two  cohtmns 
on  which  rests  the  edifice  of  the  republic."    By  this  attitude  he 
alienated  both  the  Right  and  the  Republicans  of  tbe  Extreme 
Left,  and  was  forced  to  resign  on  the  5th  of  July  1848.    He  was 
one  of  those  who  protested  against  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  2nd  ol 
December  1851,  but  was  not  proscribed  by  Lotxis  Napoleon. 
He  refused  to  sit  in  the  Corps  Ligislalif  until  1864.  in  order  not 
to  have  to  take  the  oath  to  the  emperor.    From  1864  to  1S69 
he  was  in  the  republican  opposition,  taking  a  very  active  part. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1 869.    On  the  8th  of  Febrbary 
187 1  he  was  named  deputy  for  the  Seine  et  Oise,  and^rticipaicd 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  1875.    On  the 
x6th  of  December  1875,  he  was  named  by  the  National  Assembly 
senator  for  life.     He  died  on  the  16th  of  March  x888,  three 
months  after  the  election  of  his  elder  son,  M.  F.S.  Camot  {q.t ), 
to  the  presidency  of  the  republic.    He  had  published  Le  Ministirt 
de  Vinstruciion  publique  et  des  cultes  du  2^jtvrier  en  5*jttt2/<l  i&^, 
(1849),  Af  ^iiunVej  surLozare  Camot  (3  vols.,  1861-1864),  Mimtoires 
de  Bathe  (with  David  Angers,  4  vols.,  1843-1843).    His  secMid 
son,  Marie  Adolphe  Camot  (b.  1839),  became  a  distinguished 
mining-engineer  and  director  of  the  £cole  des  Mines  (1899). 
his  studies  in  analytical  chemistry  pUdng  him  in  the  front  luJt 
of  French  scientists.    He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acadeay 
of  Sciences  in  1895. 

See  Vermorel.  Les  Hommes  de  1848  (trd  ed.,  1869):  £.  Sfwlkr, 
Histoireparlementaire  de  la  Seconde  JUpublique  (1891);  P.  de  Ls 
Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Empire  (1894  et  seq.). 

CARNOT,  LAZARB  NI(»LAS  MAROUERITB  (1753-1821), 
French  general,  was  bora  at  NoUy  in  Burgundy  in  1753.  He 
received  his  training  as  an  engineer  at  M6ziira,  becoming  an 
ofEcer  of  the  Corps  de  G6nie  in  1773  and  a  captain  ten  yors 
later.  He  had  then  just  published  bis  first  work,  an  Essai  sur  Ics 
machines  en  girUral.  In  1 784  he  wrote  an  essay  on  balloons,  and 
his  £loge  of  Vauban,  read  by  him  publicly,  won  him  tbe  com- 
mendation of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  But  as  the  result  of  a 
controversy  with  Montalembert,  C^mot  abandoned  the  oflkiaU 
or  Vauban,  theories  of  the  art  of  fortification,  and  went  over  to 
the  "  perpendicular  "  school  of  Montalembert.  He  was  coosp* 
qucntly  imprisoned,  on  the  pretext  of  having  fou^t  a  dutl, 
and  only  released  when  selected  to  accompany  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  in  a  visit  to  Vauban's  fortifications.  In  1791  ^ 
married.  The  Revolution  drew  him  into  political  life,  and  be 
was  elected  a  deputy  for  the  Pas  de  Calais.    In  tbe  Assembly  U 
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In  debates  connecled  wiih  the  may. 
CuBot  wu  ■  Item  and  (Uoie  republican,  ind  voled  tor  the 
cieailioii  of  the  bag.  Id  tbe  cunpiignt  of  ij^i  and  ijgj  he 
vu  coDtinually  emptoyed  ai  a  coDuniuioner  in  iniliury  matlei*^ 
ha  (Ratal  BCivice  being  in  April  i;g3  on  the  nortb-eaitem 
'roDtio',  where  tbe  diaaAtrnua  battle  of  Neenrinden  and  the 
lutnequcot  ddectian  ol  Dumouriei  had  thrown  everything  into 
(iHiluiHiL    Aftei  doing  ahai  mi  pouible  to  indue  eneigy  into 

•uiudeameirbel'ailbeCommittHofPublicSafety.  Hewas 
cbiT^ed  witb  dulio  cortt^Hnding  to  thou  of  (he  modem  chief 
tit  t>ke  gencnl  staff  and  adjiitant-gcneraL  Ai  a  member  of  the 
mniciitcr  he  bftned  its  decteea  and  waa  thua  at  leeat  technically 
iBpouiblc  tor  the  acts  of  tbe  Reign  ol  Ttrroi.  His  energies 
•HI,  bovevcr,  dittctod  to  the  otganiiation,  not  yet  of  victory, 
bill  of  deJacE.  His  labours  were  incessant;  practically  every 
oilitiry  docuajenl  in  tbe  »Hhiv«of  the  committee  was  Caiaot's 
on  work,  and  tie  «*s  repeatedly  in  tbe  £eld  with  the  armies. 
lEs  put  in  jDuidan'g  great  victory  at  Wniiignies  was  lo  ira. 
punut  that  the  oedil  of  the  day  has  ofteo  been  assigned  to 
QnioL  Tbe  winter  of  1793-.  794  was  spent  in  hew  preparations, 
ta  iutituling  a  severe  discipline  in  the  new  and  ill-trained  troops 
d  the  republic,  and  in  improvising  means  and  material  of  war. 

■ith  energy.  He  acquiesced  in  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  I7g4, 
but  titer  defended  Bar^rc  and  others  among  his  colleagues, 
dtclafiog  (hat  be  himself  had  constantly  signed  papcn  without 
fading  Ibcm,  as  it  was  physically  impossible  to  do  bo  in  the 
pms  of  business.  When  Camot'a  arTes(  was  demanded  in  May 
i-g;.  a  deputy  cried  "  Will  you  dare  lo  lay  hands  on  the  man 
*tiD  has  orcaniml  victory^'*  Camot  had  just  accepted  pro- 
ostioa  lo  tbe  nnk  oi  ma jor  in  tbe  eugineos,  Tbroughout  1793, 
then  be  had  been  tbe  iciul  ol  the  national  defence,  and  i7(i4>  in 
riich  year  be  had  "  organised  victory  "  in  fourteen  armies,  be 

CuBot  wu  elected  one  of  the  five  Diiecton  in  November  179  j, 
ud  cootinucd  lo  direct  Ibc  war  dipartnieot  during  the  campaign 
of  i7gd.  Late  in  1796  he  was  made  a  raembcr  (ist  class)  of  Ihe 
Iistiiuie.  which  be  had  helped  to  eiablisb.  He  was  for  (wo 
periodi  piesident  of  the  Directory,  but  on  tbe  laup  d'llat  of  tbe 
iSth  FnictidOT  Ci7g7)  was  forced  to  take  reluge  at>road.    He 


o  the  InstiluU 


after  tbe  il 


:arly  in 


Ujv>)  a: 


elircmenl  with  bis  family,  em; 
ic  pursuits.    As  a  senator  be  ct 


e  bin 


imtihcitioD  for  (be  school  of  Meiz.  In  these  year 
pubtished  Dt  la  corrtlelian  ia  ffra  it  gltmilrit  (iSoi),  Cto- 
••ibifitftiilien  (i8o]).  and  Pri^cipafnidamiKlaiaiiflqtiilibTe 
Bin  mmtmni  (iSoj).  all  ol  which  were  translaled  into  Cemiun, 
HisgFul  work  on  lortification  appeared  at  Paris  in  iSio  (Di  la 
illrut  Jt  fiatii  furUi),  and  was  (iinslated  for  the  use  of  almost 
neiy  inny  in  Europe.  He  took  Montalembert  as  his  ground- 
■orL  Without  sharing  Montalembert 's  antipathy  to  (he  bas- 
uoard  trace,  and  his  predilection  lor  high  masonry  caponiers, 
l<e  foUowed  out  tbe  principle  ol  retarding  the  development  of 
ibe  altack,  and  provided  for  the  most  active  defence.  To 
tidlilate  sorties  in  great  force  be  did  away  with  a  counterscarp 
*ill,  pKrviding  instead  a  long  gentle  slope  from  the  bottom  of 
ibt  dilch  lo  the  mat  of  tbe  glacis.  This,  he  imagined,  would 
coDpel  an  assailant  to  maintain  targe  forces  in  tbe  advanced 
tJTtEbes,  which  be  proposed  to  attack  by  vertical  fire  from 
"Mttirs.  Along  the  front  of  his  fortress  was  buill  a  heavy 
deudied  wan,  loop-holed  lor  be,  and  suSdendy  high  lo  be  > 
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sent  him  to  the  important  fortress  of  A: 
His  defence  of  that  place  was  one  of  (he  most  briHianrepisodes 
of  the  campaign  of  1814.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  addressed 
a  political  memoir  to  the  restored  king  of  France,  which  aroused 
much  attention  both  in  France  and  atroad.  He  joined  Napoleon 
during  the  HundredDays  and  was  made  mibistcr  of  the  interior, 
the  ofhce  carrying  with  it  the  dignity  of  count,  and  on  tbe  and  of 
June  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  On  the  second  Restoration 
he  was  proscribed.  He  lived  thenceforward  in  Magdeburg, 
occupying  himself  still  witb  science.  But  his  health  rapidly 
declined,  and  he  died  at  Magdeburg  on  (he  7nd  of  August  iSj  j. 
Ells  remains  were  solemnly  removed  to  tbe  Pantb6on  in  iSSg. 
Long  before  (his,  in  iftj6,  Antwerp  had  erected  a  statue  to  its 
defender  of  1S14.  In  iSj7  Arago  pronounced  his  tleic  before 
the  Acadimiedes  Sciences.  The  linceiily  of  bis  patriotism  and 
his  political  convicrions  was  proved  in  iBoi-iSa4  and  in  1S14. 
The  memory  of  his  military  career  is  preserved  io  the  lille,  givea 
to  him  in  the  Assembly,  of  "  The  organiser  of  victory."  His 
ions,  Sadi  and  L.  Hippolyte,  are  separately  noticed. 
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privet  (Paris.  iBiG);  Mandar.  Nmia  bioiraphiiai  lar  It  iMnl 
Ca-iM.  Ac  (Peril.  1818):  W.  KOrte.  DtilAm  L.  N.  U.  CanuXi 
(Lcipt^,  1B»1;  P.  F.  Tinot,  Mtmaita  ikiiUrKnei  n  mililaini  air 
Caj-nol  (Pans,  1S34):  AniD,  Blapapkii  ie  Camal  (Paris,  i8so); 
Hijipolyie  Camot,  Uimsira  mr  Ctmal  (Paris,  186});  C.  lUmoDd. 
//'■i.ctbiiit'pki'iimaT  It  pand  Canml  (Dijon  iS8o)i  A.  Pieauil, 
Carnol.  foFfoniiouur  dt  la  viaoirt  (Paris,  1885  and  1887):  A. 
Bi.r.leiu,  lAu  FtmiOt  lit  paltvMt  (Paris.  1888);  L.  Hennel,  Latrt 
CarnM  (Paris.  t8Se);C.HubUrd,  Unt  FamilU  rlpablliaimt  tPmtim. 
iSfB);  M.  Drpytnm,  fj!  Trc'    '        ■  —    •       ■'—     •■    - 


CARHOT,  KARIE  FRANCOIS  BADI  (18^1894),  fognh 
president  of  the  third  French  Republic,  son  of  I>  Hippolyte 
Camot,  was  bcm  at  Limoges  on  tbe  nth  of  August  1SJ7.  He 
was  educated  as  a  civil  cnnncer,  and  after  having  hi^y  dis> 
tinguished  himself  at  tbe  Ecoie  Poiytcchnique  and  the  £cole 
des  Fonts  et  Chausstcs,  obtained  an  appointment  in  tbe  public 
service.  His  heieditiry  republicanism  recommended  him  to  (he 
government  of  national  defence,  by  which  be  was  entrusted  in 
iS;a  with  the  (ask  of  organizing  leslstaoce  io  Ihe  departmeatl 
of  (he  Eure,  Calvados  and  Sfine  Inf^eute,  and  made  prefect 
of  the  last  named  in  January  1871.  In  the  following  montb 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  department 
CAte  d'Or.  In  August  i8;8  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
ministerof  public  works.  In  September  1880 be  t>ecamc  minister, 
and  again  in  April  iSSj,  passing  almost  immediately  to  tbe 

Ihe  Freycinet  administrations  until  December  i8S«.    When  (he 

1887.  Carnot'i  hi^  chancier  for  integrity  marked  him  out  as 
1  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  be  obtained  the  support  ol 
Climenceau  and  of  all  those  who  objected  to  tlie  candjdatures 
of  men  who  have  been  more  active  in  tbe  political  arena,  so  thai 
he  was  elected  by  fii6  votes  out  of  S17.  He  assumed  office  at  a 
critical  period,  when  Ihe  republic  was  all  but  openly  attacked 
by  Ccneial  Boulangcr.  President  CamoCs  ostensible  part  during 
this  agitation  was  mainly  confined  to  augmenting  his  popularity 
by  well.limed  appearances  on  public  ocosions,  which  gained 
credit  for  (he  presidency  and  the  republic.  When  early  in  1889, 
Boulanger  was  finally  driven  into  exile,  it  fell  to  Preudeot 
Camot 's  lot  to  appear  al  the  head  of  the  state  00  two  occasions 
of  especial  interest,  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  1789 
and  tbe  opening  of  the  Paris  Eihibition  of  thai  year.  Tlie 
perfect  success  of  both  was  regarded,  not  unreasonably,  OS  a 
popular  laliScalion  of  the  reputdic,  and  though  amliiiuaUy 
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harassed  by  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  ephemeral  ministries, 
by  socialist  outbreaks,  and  the  beginnings  of  anti-Semitism, 
Camot  had  but  one  serious  crisis  to  surmount,  the  Panama 
scandals  of  1892,  which,  if  they  greatly  damaged  the  prestige 
of  the  state,  increased  the  respect  felt  for  its  head,  against  whose 
integrity  none  could  breathe  a  word.  Camot  seemed  to  be 
arriving  at  the  zenith  of  popularity,  when  on  the  24th  of  June 
1894,  after  delivering  at  a  public  banquet  at  Lyons  a  speech 
in  which  he  appeared  to  imply  that  he  nevertheless  would  not 
seek  ce-election,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  Italian  anarchist  named 
Caserio  and  expired  almost  immediately.  The  horror  and  grief 
excited  by  this  tragedy  were  boundless,  and  the  president  was 
honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  in  the  Panthten,  Paris. 

His  son,  Francois  Caknot,  was  first  elected  deputy  for  the 
C6te  d'Or  in  1902. 

See  E.  Zevort,  Histotre  de  la  TroUQme  RipuUique,  tome  iv.,  "  La 
Pr^stdence  de  Camot  "  (Paris,  1901). 

CARNOT.  SADI  NICOLAS  L^NHARD  (1796-1832),  French 
physicist,  elder  son  of  L.  N.  M.  Camot,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
xst  of  June  1796.  He  was  admitted  to  the  £cole  Polytechnique 
in  181 2,  and  late  in  1814  he  left  with  a  commission  in  the 
Engineers  and  with  prospects  of  rapid  advancement  in  his 
profession.  But  Waterloo  and  the  Restoration  led  to  a  second 
and  final  proscription  of  his  father;  and  though  not  himself 
cashiered,  Sadi  was  purposely  told  off  for  the  merest  drudgeries 
of  his  service.  Disgusted  with  an  employment  which  afforded 
him  neither  leisure  fpr  original  work  nor  opptortunities  for  acquir- 
ing scientific  instruction,  he  presented  himself  in  1819  at  the. 
examination  for  admission  to  the  staff  corps  {iUU-major)  and 
obtained  a  lieutenancy.  He  then  devoted  himself  with  astonish- 
ing ardour  to  mathematics,  chefaiistry,  natural  history,  tech- 
nology and  even  political  economy.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in 
music  and  other  fine  arts;  and  he  habitually  practised  as  an 
amusement,  while  deeply  studying  in  theory,  all  sorts  of  athletic 
sports,  including  swimming  and  fencing.  He  became  captain 
in  the  Engineers  in  1827,  but  left  the  service  altogether  in  the 
following  year.  His  naturally  feeble  constitution,  further 
weakened  by  excessive  study,  broke  down  finally  in  1832.  An 
attack  of  scarlatina  led  to  brain  fever,  and  he  had  scarcely 
recovered  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  cholera,  of  which  he  died  in 
Paris  on  the  24th  of  August  1832.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
original  and  profound  thinkers  who  have  ever  devoted  them- 
selves to  science.  The  only  work  he  published  was  his  Rifiexions 
sur  la  puissance  motrice  du  feu  et  sur  Us  machines  propres  d 
divdopper  cetU  puissance  (Paris,  1.824).  This  contains  but  a 
fragment  of  his  sdenrific  discoveries,  but  it  is  sufiBdent  to  put 
him  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  though  its  full  value  was  not 
recognized  tmtil  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1848  and  1849. 
Fortunately  his  manuscripts  had  been  preserved,  and  extracts 
were  appended  to  a  reprint  of  his  Puissance  motrice  by  his  brother, 
L.  H.  C^raot,  in  1878.  These  show  that  he  had  not  only  realized 
for  himself  the  true  nature  of  heat,  but  had  noted  down  for  trial 
many  of  the  best  modem  methods  of  finding  its  mechanical 
eqpiivalent,  such  as  those  of  J.  P.  Joule  with  the  perforated 
piston  and  with  the  friction  of  water  and  mercury.  Lord  Kelvin's 
experiment  with  a  current  of  gas  forced  through  a  porous  plug 
is  also  given^  "  (Tarnot's  principle  "  is  fundamental  in  the  theory 
of  thermodynamics  (9.9.). 

CARNOUSTIE,  a  police  burgh  and  watering-place  of  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  5204.  It  lies  on  the  North  Sea, 
xoi  m.  E.N.E.  of  Dundee  by  the  North  British  railway.  Bathing 
and  golfing  are  good.  Barry  Links,  a  triangular  sandy  track 
occupying  the  south-eastem  comer  of  the  shire,  are  used  ai  a 
camping  and  manoeuvring  ground  for  the  artillery  and  infantry 
forces  of  the  district,  and  occasionally  of  Scotland.  Its  most 
extreme  point  is  called  Buddon  Ness,  off  which  are  the  dangerous 
shoals  locally  known  as  the  Roaring  Lion,  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  boom  of  the  waves.  On  the  Ness  two  lighthouses  have 
been  built  at  different  levek,  the  lights  of  which  are  visible  at 
13  and  16  m^ 

CARNUNTUM  (EapmOt  in  Ptolemy),  an  important  Roman 
fortress,  originally  belonging  to  Noricum,  but  after  the  ist 


century  a.d.  to  Pannonia.  It  waft  a  Celtic  town,  the  name, 
which  is  nearly  always  found  with  K  on  raontimcats,  being 
derived  from  Kar,  Kam  ("  lock,"  *'  cairn  ")•  Its  cztesave 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  Hainburg,  between  Deutadi-Alien- 
burg  and  Petronell,  in  lower  Austria;  Its  name  fizst  oocors  ia 
history  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  (aj>.  6),  .idicn  TTberius 
made  it  his  base  of  operations  in  the  campaigns  against  Maro- 
boduus  (Marbod).  A  few  years  later  it  became  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  fortifications  along  the  Danube  from  Vindobcma  ( Vienni) 
to  Brigetio  (0-Szdny),  and  (under  Trajan  or  Hadrian)  the 
permanent  quarters  of  the  XIV  legion.  It  was  also  a  very  dd 
mart  for  the  txdbet  brought  to  Italy  from  the  north.  It  w-u 
created  a  municipium  by  Hadrian  (Aelium  Cainiuittta). 
Marcus  Aurelius  resided  there  for  three  years  (172-175)  durir^ 
the  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  wrote  pa^  of  his  Media- 
lions.  Septiraius  Sevenis,  at  the  time  governor  of  PJuuxma, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  there  by  the  soldiers  (193).  In  the 
4th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  (jermans,  and,  althougji 
partly  restored  by'  Valentinian  I.,  it  never  regained  its  former 
importance,  and  Vindobona  became  the  chief  military  centre. 
It  was  finaUy  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  middle  a^es. 

A  special  society  (Camuntumoerein)  exists  for  the  explocatioa  d 
the  numerous  ruins,  the  results  of  which  ^11  be  fonnd  in  J.  W. 
Kubitschek  and  S.  Fnmkfurter,  FUkrer  durck  CdrmmUum  (3rd  ed, 
1894);  see  also  E.  von  Sacken,  "  Die  rOmische  Stadt  Carauntua.'* 
in  Sitsuntsberickte  der  k.  A  bad,  der  Wisunsckafiem^  ix.  (Vienr>2. 
1852);  article  by  Kubitschek  in  Pauly-Wiswwa's  Realenc^^ppciw, 
iii.  part  U.  (1899);  Corpus  Inscriptwnum  Latinarmm,  ut^  part  I 
p.  550.    

CARNUTBS  (Catnuti,  Camutae,  Kopvovruoi  in  Plutarch), 
a  Celtic  people  of  central  Gaid,  between  the  Sequana  (Seise) 
and  the  Ligier  (Loire).  Tlieir  territory  (x>rrespocided  to  the 
dioceses  of  Chartreft,  Orleans  and  Blois,'that  is,  the  greater  port 
»of  the  modem  departments  of  £ure-et-Loir,  Loiret,  L(»r-et-QieT 
It  waa^egarded  as  the  political  and  religious  centre  of  the  GalBc 
nation.  The  chief  towns  were  Onabum  (not  Onabum ;  Ori£ans) 
and  Autricum  (Chartres).  According  to  Livy  (v.  34)  the  Ckraotes 
were  one  of  the  tribes  which  accompanied  BeUovesos  in  his 
invasion  of  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pliscua.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  they  were  dependents  of  the  Remi,  who  on  one 
occasion  interceded  for  them.  In  5  a  they  joined  in  the  rebellion 
of  Verdngetoriz.  As  a  punishment  for  the  treacherous  murder 
of  some  Roman  merchants  and  one  of  Caesar's  commissariat 
ofiicera  at  Cenabum,  the  town  was  bumt  and  the  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves.  During  the  war  they  sent 
X  2,000  men  to  relieve  Alesia,  but  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Gallic  army.  Having  attacked  the  Bituriges  C^fai,  who  appealed 
to  Caesar  for  assistance,  they  were  forced  to  submit  Under 
Augustus,  the  C^mutes,  as  one  of  the  peoples  of  Lngdunensis, 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  cintas  soda  or  foeieraia,  retainxcg 
their  own  institutions,  and  only  bound  to  render  mihtary  service 
to  the  emperor.  Up  to  the  3rd  century  Autricum  (later  (Canutes, 
whence  (Chartres)  was  the  capital,  but  in  375  Aurdian  cbanred 
Cenabum  from  a  vicus  into  a  cioitas  and  named  it  AuxtiisBua 
or  Aurelianensis  urbs  (whenn  Orleans). 

See  Caesar.  Bell.  GaU.  v.  95,  20,  vii.  8,  If,  75,  viii.  5,  31 ;  Stnbo 
iv.  pp.  191-19:^:  R.  Boutrays,  Vrhis  geniisgiu  Camutum  ktstorts 
(1624);  A.  Desjardins,  Ciograpkie  kistorique  de  la  Catde,  iL  (iS;6- 
1893):  article  and  bibliography  in  La  Grande  Encydoptdie;  T.  R. 
Holmes,  Caesar's  Conquest  oj  Caul  (1899),  p.  40%  on  C^aabiun. 

CARO,  ANNIBALB  (1507-1566),  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Civita  Nuova,  in  Ancona,  in  1507.  He  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Lodovico  Gaddi,  a  rich  Florentine,  and  then  secretary 
to  his  brother  Giovanni,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  a  valiuble 
ecclesiastical  preferment  at  Rome.  At  Gaddi's  death,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Faraese  family,  and  became  oonfidcfltiai 
secretary  in  succession  to  Pietro  Lodovico,  duke  of  Parma,  sod 
to  his  sons,  duke  Ottavio  and  cardinals  Ranuodo  and  Alezand^. 
Caro's  most  important  work  was  his  translation  of  the  AentU 
(Venice,  1581;  Paris,  1760).  He  is  also  the  author  of  Riru, 
Canzonif  and  sonnets,  a  comedy  named  Gli  Stracciom,  and  tvo 
deveryeicx  tTesprity  one  in  praise  of  figs,  La  Fickeide,  and  aaolber 
in  eulogy  of  the  big  nose  of  Leoni  Ancona,  prrsidcnt  of  ihe 
Academia  della  Vertil    Caro's  poetry  is  distinguished  by  vtiy 
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CDO&denble  abOity,  and  iMrtkulariy  by  the  freedom  and  grace 
d  its  vcndficatioa;  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the 
vrs0  xieito  to  the  highest  development  it  has  reached  in  Italy. 
His  prose  works  a>nstst  of  translations  from  Aristotle,  Cyprian 
and  Greguy  Nazianzen;  and  of  letters,  written  in  his  own  name 
and  in  those  of  the  cardinals  Famese,  which  are  remarkable 
both  for  the  baseness  they  display  and  for  their  euphemistic 
polish  and  elegance.  His  fome  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the 
>irulence  with  which  he  attacked  Lodovico  (^tetvetro  in  one 
of  his  canzoni,  and  by  his  meanness  in  denouncing  him  to  the 
Holy  Office  as  translator  of  some  of  the  writin^pi  of  Melanchthon. 
He  died  at  Rome  about  1566. 

CARO,  ELMB  HARIB  (1826-1887),  French  philosopher,  was 
bora  on  the  4th  of  March  1826  at  Poitiers.  His  father,  a  pro- 
fessor of  phiiosof&y,  gave  him  an  excellent  education  at  the 
Stanislas  College  and  the  £cole  Normale,  where  he  graduated  in 
X&43.  After  bemg  professor  of  philosophy  at  several  provincial 
oniveiaties,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  came  to  Paris 
in  185S  IS  master  of  conferences  at  the  £cole  Normale.  In  i86x 
be  became  inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  in  1864  professor 
of  i^uknophy  to  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  in  1874  a  member 
of  the  Fceoch  Academy.  He  married  Pauline  Cassin,  the 
authoress  of  the  PtdU  de  Madeleine  and  other  well-known  novels. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  X3th  of  July  1887.  In  his  philosophy  he 
was  mainly  concerned  to  defend  Christianity  against  modem 
Positivism.  The  philosc^y  of  Cousin  influenced  him  strongly, 
but  his  strength  lay  in  exposition  and  criticism  rather  than  in 
original  thou^t.  Besides  important  contributions  to  La  France 
and  the  Rene  ies  deux  mcndeSf  he  wrote  Le  Mysticisme  au 
X  VlII'tUcUiiSs^i^S4)fl>'Idiede  DieH{t964hLeMaUrialisme 
et  la  xienu  (x868),  U  Pessimisme  au  XIX*  siide  (1878),  Jours 
ii^ana  (1872),  Jf.  UUrt  ti  le  pasUicisme  (1883),  George  Sand 
(1887),  Mdanges  ei  portraits  (x888).  La  Pkihsopkie  de  Goethe 
(ad  ed.,  1880). 

CAROL  (O.  Fr.  carole)^  a  hymn  of  praise,  espedally  such  aa 
is  sang  at  Christmas  in  the  open  air.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
obsaire.  Dies  suggests  that  the  word  is  derived  from  chorus. 
Others  ally  it  with  coroUa,  a  garland,  circle  or  coronet,*  the 
earliest  sense  of  the  word  being  apparently  "  a  ring  "  or  "  drde," 
"  a  ring  dance."  Stonehenge,  often  called  the  Giants'  Dance, 
vas  also  frequently  known  as  the  Carol;  thus  Harding,  Chron, 
bo.  z., "  Within  (the)  Giauntes  Carole,  that  so  they  hight.  The 
(Stone  hen^es)  that  no  we  so  named  been."  The  Celtic  forms,  often 
dted  as  giving  the  origin  of  the  word,  are  derivatives  of  the  En^Ush 
w  French.  Tbt  crib  set  up  in  tiie.churches  at  Christmas  was  the 
centre  of  a  dlnce,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  of  Latin  Christmaa 
hymns  were  written  to  dance  times.  These  songi  wen  called 
Wktfnlieder  in  German,  no&s  in  French,  and  carols  in  EngUsh. 
They  were  ori^nally  modelled  on  the  songs  written  to  accompany 
the  choric  dance,  which  were  probably  the  starting-point  cl  the 
iyric  poetry  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  Strictly  spei^dng,  there- 
fore, the  word  should  be  appUol  to  lyrica  written  to  dance 
Bxasores;  in  common  acceptation  it  is  applied  to  the  songs 
viitten  for  the  Christmas  fesUvaL  Carolling,  ix.  the  combing 
exerdae  of  dance  and  song,  found  its  way  from  pagan  ritual  into 
ibe  Christian  church,  and  the  clergy,  however  averse  they  mi^^t 
be  from  heathen  sttrvivals,  had  to  content  themselves  in  this, 
IS  m  many  other  cases,  with  limiting  the  practice.  The  third 
council  of  Toledo  (589)  forbade  dandng  in  the  churches  on  the 
vl^ls  o(  saints'  days ,  and  secular  dances  in  church  were  forbidden 
l^ythecoancOof  Auxerreinthenextyear.  Even  as  late  as  1209 
it  was  Mcessaiy  for  the  council  of  Avignon  to  forbid  theatrical 
<Wes  and  secular  songs  in  churches.  Religious  dances  persisted 
^<>a8Bt  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  a  castanet  dance  by  the  choristers 
rooad  the  lectern  is  pennitted  three  times  a  year  in  the  cathedral 
of  Seville.    The  Christmas  festival,  which  synchronized  with  and 

*  la  ardutectnre,  the  term  "  carol  **  (also  wrongly  spelled  "  carrel " 
or  "  canol  '*)  b  used,  in  the  sense  of  an  enclosure,  of  a  small  chapel 
^  oiatarv  endoaed  by  screens,  and  also  sometimes  of  the  rails  of  the 
"Q^tns  toemsdves.  It  b  more  particulariy  appUed  to  the  sraarate 
"ata  near  the  windows  of  a  ck>bter  iq.v.),  used  by  the  monks  for  the 
V«*vtm»  of  study,  ftc.  The  term  "  carol  "  has,  t>y  a  mutake,  been 
"^ — ^    used  of  a  scroll  bearing  an  inscription  of  a  text,  &c. 


superseded  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  feasts  of  the  winter  solstice, 
lent  itself  especially  to  gaiety.  The  "  crib  "  of  the  Saviour  was 
set  up  in  the  churches  or  in  private  houses,  in  the  traditional 
setting  of  the  stable,  with  earthen  figures  of  the  Hdy  Family, 
the  ox  and  the  ass;  and  carols  were  sung  and  danced  aroimd  it. 
The  "rocking  of  the  cradle"  was  the  occasion  of  dialogue 
between  Joseph  and  Mary  which  was  not  without  elements  of 
comedy,  and  gave  rise  to  lullabies  such  as  the  well-known 
German  Dormi  fill.  The  adoration  of  the  shepherds  and  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  also  provided  matter  for  dramatic  and  choral 
representation.  The  singing  of  the  carol  has  survived  in  places 
where  the  institution  of  the  "crib,"  said  to  have  been  originated 
by  St  Frands  of  Assisi  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, has  been  long  in  dbuse,  but  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  children  who  go  round  carol-singing  still  carry  "milly- 
boxes  "  (My  Lady  boxes)  containing  figures  which  represent  the 
Virgin  and  C^d. 

That  carol-singing  early  became  a  pretext  for  the  asking  of 
alms  u  obvious  from  an  Anglo-Norman  carol  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  16  £.  viii.),  Seigneurs  ore  entendey 
d  nuSt  which  b  little  more  than  a  drinking  song.  Carols  were  an 
important  dement  in  the  mystery  plays  of  the  Nativity,  and 
one  of  these,  induded  in  the  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des 
princesses,  tris-illuslre  reine  de  Navarre  (Lyons,  x  $47) ,  indden tally 
gives  evidence  of  the  connexion  of  dancing  and  carol-singing, 
for  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  open  their  chorus  at  the 
manger  with  "Dansons,  chantons,  faisons  rage"  There  b  a  long 
EngUsh  carol  relating  the  chief  inddents  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  b  a  curious  example  of  the  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane common  in  thb  species  of  composition.  It  begins  "  To- 
morrow shall  be  my  dandng  day,"  and  has  for  refrain — 

"  Sin^,  oh  ?  my  love,  oh !  my  love,  my  love,  my  love; 
This  have  I  done  for  my  true  bve. 

There  are  extant  numerous  carob  dating  from  the  xsth  century 
which  have  the  characteristic  features  of  folksong.  The  famous 
Cherry-tree  Cbrol,  "  Joseph  was  an  old  man,"  is  based  on  an 
old  legend  which  b  related  in  the  Coventry  mystery  i^ys. 
"  I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in,"  and  "  The  Camd  and  the 
Crane,"  though  of  more  modem  date,  preserve  curious  legends. 
Niuierotis  entries  in  the  household  accounts  of  the  Tudor 
soverdgns  show  that  carol-singing  was  popular  throughout 
the  x6ih  century,  and  the  literature  of  Chrbtmas  was  enriched 
in  the  next  century  by  poems  which  are  often  induded  in  collec- 
tions of  carob,  though  they  were  probably  written  to  be  read 
rather  than  sung.  Milton,  Crashaw,  Southwell,  Ben  Jonson, 
CSeorge  Herbert  and  CSeorge  Wither  all  produced  Christmas 
poems,  but  the  richest  collection  by  any  one  poet  b  to  be  found 
in  the  poems  of  Herrick,  whose  "  Come,  bring  with  a  noise  "  b 
a  typical  carol  of  the  jov^  kind,  and  may  well  have  been  written 
to  a  dance  time.  Among  x8th-century  religious  carob  perhaps 
the  most  famous  b  Charles  Wesley's  "  Hark,  how  all  the  welkin 
rings,"  better  known  in  the  variant,  "  Hark,  the  herald  angeb 
sing."  The  artificial  modem  revival  of  carol-singing  has  pro- 
duced a  quantity  of  new  carob,  the  best  of  which  are  perhaps 
mostiy  derived  from  medieval  Latin  Chrbtmas  hymns.  Among 
the  many  modem  Chrbtmas  poems  one  of  the  most  striking 
b  Swinburne's  "  Three  Damsds  in  the  (^een's  Chamber," 
which  b,  however,  a  ballad  rather  than  a  caroL 

The  earliest  printed  collection  of  carob  was  issued  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  in  1521.  It  contained  the  famous  Boar's  Head  carol. 
Caput  apri  defero^  Reddens  laudes  Domino,  which  in  a  sUghUy 
altered  form  b  sung  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  bringing 
in  of  the  boar's  head.  Modem  collections  of  andent  carols 
are  derived  chiefly  from  three  tracts  bdonging  to  the  collection 
ol  Anthony  i  Wood,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  from 
a  xsth-century  MS.  (Sloane  2593),  a  x6th-century  MS.  with  the 
music  (Add.  5665),  and  other  MSS.  in  the  Britbh  Museum, 
and  from  oral  tradition.  In  the  x8th  century  T.  Bloomer  of 
Birmingham  published  a  number  of  carob  in  the  form  of  broad- 
aides.  Among  the  numerous  collections  of  French  carob  b 
Noei  Borguignon  de  Gui  BarHai  (1720),  giving  the  words  and 
the  music  of  thirty-four  fMlb,  many  of  them  very  free  in  character. 
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(117)  «Hnl  by  1  Wng  (or  Ihr  Pmy 
V)3  W  Sandys  ClruMw-  nit  >(i  HiOnry. 
,3)  CUni/mitl  Hiitt  Ita  /"(til  (td  l«l  by 
f    Helnmre  .nd  J     M     N  lie    Cara/i  /w 


(muut  iS^j  1854)  Willi  miuic  R.  R  Ch 
rompkte  editJOD  IB44)  a  tune-boob  For  chu 
ducuon  by  S.  Banng  Gould    H    R   Brnrnley    (. 


J  173?)  "nfe  of  Gwrgt  II  k  ng  o(  Great 
BnUmuid  IrelAod  was  a  daughter  of  John  Frcdcnck  margrave 
of  Brandebburg  Aiisbach(d  16S6)  Bomat  AcshachaDttK  ist 
0I  Maidi  16B3  the  priDceu  paued  her  youth  mainly  at  Dresden 
and  Bufiu,  where  ahe  enjoyed  the  doae  fnendahip  of  Sophie 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Frederick  I.  of  Pruuia;  she  married  George 
Augustui,  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  in  Seplemliep  1705. 
The  eaity  yean  of  bei  mairied  life  were  ipent  b  Hanovei.  She 
took  a  coDtinual  interest  in  the  appiDdching  accession  of  the 
Haooveiian  dynasty  (a  the  British  thnne,  was  on  very  friendly 
tenns  with  the  old  electress  Sophia,  asd  corresponded  with 

October  1714  Caroline  followed  hei  husband  and  het  father-in' 
law,  now  King  George  I.,  to  London.  As  princess  of  Wales  she 
waa  accessible  and  popular,  and  took  the  first  place  at  court, 
Ulingadifficultpositionwitb  tactandsuccess.  When  the  quarrel 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  father  pms  attaining  serious 
proportions,  Caroline  naturally  took  the  part  of  het  husband, 
and  matlen  reached  a  dimai  in  1717.  Driven  from  court, 
ostndied  by  the  king,  deprived  even  of  the  custody  of  their 
children,  the  prince  and  princess  took  up  their  residence  in  London 
al  Leicester  House,  and  in  the  countiy  at  Richmond.  They 
managed,  however^  to  surround  themselves  with  a  distinguished 
drde;  Caroline  had  a  certain  taste  for  literature,  and  among 
their  attendants  atxd  visitora  were  Lord  Chesterfield,  Pope, 
Gay,  Lord  Hervey  and  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Mary  Lepel. 
A  format  reconciliation  with  George  L  took  place  in  1730,  In 
October  1717  George  n.  and  his  queen  were  crowned.  During 
the  rest  of  het  life  Queen  Caroline'!  lofiuence  in  English  politics 
was  very  chiefiy  exercised  in  support  of  Sit  Robert  Walpolei 
■he  kept  this  minister  ia  power,  and  in  control  of  church  patron- 
age. She  was  CKceedio^y  tolerant,  and  the  bishops  appointed 
by  ber  were  remarkable  rather  lor  learning  than  for  orlhodoiy. 
During  the  king's  absences  from  England  she  was  regent  of  the 
kingdom  on  four  occasions.  On  the  whole,  Caroline's  relations 
with  her  husband, 


le  king,  flatleriug  his  in 
and  she  retained  her  in 
n  the  loth  of  Novembci 


wledging  his 


o  Lord 


Hovey.  AfcnwiD//JK/tefcnri/Crwt(//..ed.br].W.Croktr(iS84) 

W.H, Wilting  Co/ofcK (A* /ttwWoMlicWf '■---'■  -^  '- ' 

I.iKi  aj  Iki  Baiuncrian  Qucaa  aj  Enflaxd. 

CAROUKE    AMEUA    ADODSTA    (ives-iS: 
George  IV.  ol  Great  Bi      "  -  -       -         - 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Bi 
17th  of  May  1768.  She  was  brought  up  with  great  strictness, 
and  her  education  did  not  fit  hei  well  for  her  subsequent  station 
in  Ufe.  In  17Q5  she  was  mairied  to  the  then  prince  ol  Wales 
(see  CEOacE  IV.),  who  disliked  her  and  separated  from  her  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  in  Jinuaiy  1796.  The  princess  resided 
at  Blackheath;  and  as  she  was  thought  to  have  been  badly 
treated  by  her  profligate  husband,  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
were  strongly  in  her  favour.  About  iflo6  reports  reflecting  on 
her  conduct  were  circulated  so  openly  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  a  commission  to  int;uiTe  into  the  drcunstances. 
The  priDceu  was  acquitted  of  any  serious  fault,  but  vacioui 


id  daughter  of  Charles  WiUiam 


iduct  were  pointed  out  artd  cetttoted. 
(he  left  England  and  travelled  on  the  coniiaesi,  nsidiog 
lUy  in  Italy,  On  t!ie  accesaon  of  George  io  1810,  ortfcn 
ven  that  the  English  ambassadon  should  prrvmt  lis 
of  tlie  princess  it  queen  at  any  foniga  court.  Her 
name  abo  was  formally  omitted  from  the  trturgy.  Tbese  a<u 
stirred  up  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  princes  aiaoog  the 
English  people  generally,  and  she  at  once  made  ajraagcmaits  for 
returning  to  Engiand  and  claiming  her  rigbta.  She  rejected  ■ 
proposal  that  she  should  receive  an  annuity  of  fso.ow  a  ytmi 
on  condition  of  renouncing  her  title  and  remainiitg  abrtnd 
Further  efforts  at  compromise  proved  unavailing;  CaroJioc 
rrived  in  England  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  one  Btonth  later  a  ^ 
0  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  king  on  the  grotutd  ol  uhillaT 
•as  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  trial  bcgui  OB  Ibt 
7th  of  August  i8».  and  on  the  loth  ol  November  tbe  hill,  aftei 
lassing  the  third  reading,  was  abandoned.  Tbe  pabBc  em'te^ 
nent  had  been  intense,  the  boldness  of  the  queen's  cmniel. 
Brougham  and  Denman,  unparalleled,  and  the  mlnisteis  fHl 
that  the  smaliness  of  their  majority  was  virtual  defeat.     The 

to  Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation  day,  July  19,  iSit. 
Mortification  at  this  event  seems  to  have  hastened  ber  death, 
place  on  the  7th  of  August  of  the  same  year. 


See  A  Qan  sf  /fuiucrtl.'cxi.  Oi  Tmpdi 
Omen  el  Ettilaid,  lian^ated  by  F.  Oia| 
GlazianoPaoUiClerici  fLondon,  T9^)  --' 


ithnii 


nofll  incere«ting  lidelighta  on  tbe  subject. 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS,  a  widely-scattered  archipdago  is  tbe 
(■adfic  Ocean,  E.  of  the  Philippines  and  N.  of  New  Gsilta, 
nduded  in  Micronesia,  between  s"  and  Jo"  N.,  and  13s*  and 
165°  E.,  belonging  to  Germany.  They  fall  into  thm  maia 
group),  the  Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Candlnes,  the  centra] 
being  the  most  numerous,  whUe  the  western  indude  the  Pelew 
group.  The  total  land  area  is  about  3S0  sq.  m.,  and  ant  of  this, 
307  sq.  m.  is  covered  by  the  four  main  "i""^*,  Ponape  and 
Kusaie  in  the  eastern  group,  Truk  or  Hogolu  in  the  central,  aid 
Yap  in  the  western.  These  islands  are  of  considerable  elevalieo 
(the  highest  point  of  Ponape  approachea  3000  ft.),  but  the  nat 
are  generally  low  coral  islets.  The  climate  is  equable  and  mciU. 
but  healthy ;  but  the  islands  are  subject  to  heavy  storms.  Tlie 
total  papulation  is  estimated  at  36,000,  The  natives,  who  •» 
MlCTonealan  hybrids  of  finer  physique  than  their  kinsmen  d  the 
Pelew  IsUnds,  have  a  comparatively  high  mental  standard  being 
careful  agriculturists,  and  peculiariy  clever  boatbuildas  and 
navigators.     The  Germans  divide  the  whole  archipdsgo  into 

seats  of  government  at  Ponape  and  Yap  rti^iectivdy,  TV 
principal  article  of  erporl  is  copra.  The  island*  were  discovered 
{at  least  in  part}  by  the  Portuguese  Diego  da  Rodia  in  isii, 
and  called  by  him  the  Sequein  Islands.  In  t686  Adtnin! 
Francesco  Laieano,  who  made  furtber  eiplorations,  mumtd 
them  the  Carolines  in  honour  of  Charles  n.  of  Spain.  The 
islands  were  subser^ently  visited  by  a  few  travcUers;  but  the 
natives  have  only  in  modem  times  been  reconciled  to  the  prneKt 
of  foreigners;  an  eaiiy  visit  of  missionaries  ti7ji)  leialted  ia 
one  of  several  murderous  attacks  00  white  Den  which  daikei 
the  history  of  the  islands;  and  it  was  only  in  187;  that  Spain, 
claiming  the  group,  made  some  attempt  to  assert  brx  lighls 
Thcse  were  contested  by  Germany,  whose  flag  was  bciiKd  OB 
Yap,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Pojie 
Leo  XJII,  in  iSS;.  He  dedded  in  favour  of  Spun,  but  p» 
Germany  free  trading  rights;  and  in  1899  Germany  took  ovrf 
the  administration  of  the  ishmds  from  Spain,  paying  15,000^000 
pesetas  (neariy  £1,000,000  sterling). 

AndtnlSlcnc  SiriUinfi,— In  Ponape  and  Kusaie.  manive  iU« 
structures,  »milar  to  those  which  occur  in  several  other  fOU 
of  the  PaciScOcean.havck)ng  been  known  to  exist.  TVyhivI 
been  closely  eiplored  by  Heir  Kubary,  Mr  F.  J.  Hosi.  and  blcl 
Mr  F.  W.  Christian.  None  of  the  colossal  structures  hiibrrw 
described  appears  to  have  beencrccled  by  tbe  pretent  MelinniiB 
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er  Polynesiaii  peoples,  while  their  wide  diflfusion,  extending  as 
fir  as  Easter  Island,  within  400  m.  of  the  New  World,  points 
to  the  occtipation  of  the  Pacific  lands  by  a  prehistoric  race  which 
bad  nude  some  advance  in  general  culture.  The  Funafuti 
borings  (1897)  show  almost  beyond  doubt  that  Polynesia  is  an 
area  of  oomparativtly  recent  subsidence.  Hence  the  land  con- 
Dcxioas  must  have  formerly  been  much  easier  and  far  more 
continuous  than  at  present.  The  dolmen-builders  of  the  New 
Stone  Age  are  now  known  to  have  long  occupied  both  Korea 
lad  Japan,  from  which  advanced  Asiatic  lands  they  may  have 
foand  little  difficulty  in  spreading  over  the  Polynesian  world, 
JTSt  as  in  the  extreme  west  they  were  able  to  range  over  Scandi- 
tavja,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  Neolithic  man,  still  perhaps 
represented  by  some  of  the  more  light-coloured  and  more  regular- 
featured  INriynesian  groups,  may  therefore  not  unreasonably 
be  attnbuted  these  astonishing  remains,  which  assume  so  many 
different  forms  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  but  seem 
gtocrally  so  out  of  proportion  with  the  present  restricted  areas 

00  which  they  stand.  With  the  gradual  subsidence  of  these 
areas  their  culture  would  necessarily  degenerate,  although  echoes 
of  sublime  theogonies  and  philosophies  are  still  heard  in  the  oral 
traditions  and  folklore  of  many  Polynesian  groups.  In  the  islet 
of  Ldc,  dose  to  Kusaie,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Micronesia, 
ibe  ruins  present  the  appearance  of  a  citadel  with  cyclopean 
ramparts  tniOt  of  large  basal  tic  blocks.  There  are  also  numerous 
canals,  and  what  look  like  artificial  harbours  constructed  amid 
the  shallow  lagoom. 

In  Ponape  the  remains  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  with  this  difference,  that  while 
tbose  of  Lele  all  stand  on  the  land,  those  of  Ponape  arc  built  in 
the  water.  The  whole  island  is  strewn  with  natural  basaltic 
prisms,  some  of  great  size;  and  of  this  material,  brought  by  boats 
or  rafts  from  a  distance  of  30  m.  and  put  together  without  any 
mortar,  but  sustained  by  their  own  weight,  are  built  all  the 
nussivc  walls  and  other  structures  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island. 
Tbc  walls  of  the  main  building  near  the  entrance  of  Metahinim 
harbour  form  a  massive  quadrangle  200  ft.  on  all  sides,  with 
iancr  courts,  vault  and  raised  platform  with  walls  30  to  40  ft. 
bi^  and  from  8  to  18  ft.  thick.  Some  of  the  blocks  are  as  ft. 
loQg  and  8  ft.  in  circumference,  and  many  of  them  weigh  from 

1  to  4  tons.  There  are  also  numerous  canals  from  30  to  100  ft. 
vide,  while  a  large  number  of  islets,  mainly  artificial,  covering 
»  area  of  9  sq.  m.,  have  all  been  built  up  out  of  the  shallow 
«aters  of  the  lagoon  round  about  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
*ith  high  sea-walls  composed  of  the  same  huge  basaltic  prisms. 
In  some  places  the  walls  of  this  "  Pacific  Venice  "  are  now 
subtBcrged  to  some  depth,  as  if  the  land  had  subsided  since  the 
oofistruction  oC  these  extemive  works.  Elsewhere  huge  break- 
«iteis  had  been  constructed,  the  fragments  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  stretching  away  for  a  distance  of  from  3  to  3  m.  Most 
observers,  such  as  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  and  Mr  Le  Hunte, 
i^ee  that  these  structures  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  any 
o(  the  present  Polynesian  peoples,  and  attribute  them  to  a  now 
tnioct  prehistoric  race,  the  men  of  the  New  Stone  Age  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland. 

Stoat  Money. — The  inhabitants  of  Yap  are  noted  for  possessing 
tbe  most  extraordinary  currency,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  in  the 
kitole  wotkL  Besides  the  ordinary  shell  money,  there  is  a  sort 
of  stpne  coinage,  consisting  of  huge  calcite  or  limestone  discs  or 
*^ttb  from  6  In.  to  12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  weighing  up  to  nearly 
$  toas.  These  are  all  quarried  in  the  Pelew  Islands,  200  m.  to 
tile  south,  and  are  now  brought  to  Yap  in  European  vessels. 
But  some  were  in  the  island  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  whites, 
a&d  must  consequently  have  been  brought  by  native  vessels  or 
oo  rafts.  The  stones,  which  are  rather  tokens  than  money,  do 
Dot  drcttlate,  but  are  piled  up  round  about  the  chief's  treasure- 
|x>iae,  and  appear  to  be  regarded  as  public  property,  although 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  particular  use  they  can  serve.  They  appear 
to  be  kept  rather  for  show  and  ornament  than  for  uae. 

„See  F.  W.  Christian.  The  Caroline  Islands  (London,  1899):  G. 
y>!ken».  "  Ober  die  KaroUnen  Insel  Yap."  in  VerhaiMunten 
f^odlteiafi  ErdknuU  Berlin.,  xxviiL  (1901):  J.  S.  Kubary,  Eikno- 


grapkische  Beitr&te  mr  Kentmiss  des  Kardinen-Arckipei  (Leiden, 
1 889-1 893);  I>e  Abrade.  Historia  dd  confiido  de  las  Carolinas,  &c. 
(Madrid.  1886). 

CAROLINOIANS,  the  name  of  a  f amfly  (so  called  from  Charle- 
magne, its  most  illustrious  member)  which  gained  the  throne  of 
France  a.d.  751.  It  appeared  in  history  in  613,  its  origin  being 
traced  to  Arnulf  (Arnoul),  bishop  of  Metz,  and  Pippin,  long 
called  Pippin  of  Landen,  but  more  correctly  Pippin  the  Old  or 
Pippin  I.  Albeit  of  illustrious  descent,  the  genealogies  which 
represent  Arnulf  as  an  Aquitanian  noble,  and  his  family  as 
connected — by  more  or  less  complicated  devices — with  the 
saints  honouttKl  in  Aquitaine,  are  worthless,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Pious  in  the  9th  century.  Arnulf  was  one  of 
the  Austrasian  nobles  who  appealed  to  Clotaire  II.,  king  of 
Neustria,  against  Brunhilda,  and  it  was  in  reward  for  his  services 
that  he  received  from  Clotaire  the  bishopric  of  Mets  (613). 
Pippin,  also  an  Austrasian  noble,  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution  of  613.  These  two  men  Clotaire  took  as  his 
couiucUors;  and  when  he  decided  in  623  to  confer  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia  upon  his  son  Dagobert,  they  were  appointed  mentors  to 
the  Austrasian  king.  Pippin  with  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Before  receiving  his  bishopric,  Arnulf  had  had  a  son  Adalgiselus, 
afterwards  called  Anchis;  Pippin's  dau^ter,  called  Begga  in  later 
documents,  was  married  to  Arnulf 's  son,  and  of  this  union  was  bom 
Pippin  II.  Towards  the  end  of  the  7  th  century  Pippin  II. ,  called 
incorrectly  Pippin  of  Heristal,  secured  a  preponderant  authority 
in  Austrasia,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Austraslans  against 
Neustria,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Tertry,  near  St 
Quentin  (687).  From  that  date  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sole  master  of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  which  he  governed  till  his 
death  (714).  In  Neustria  Pippin  gave  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace 
to  his  son  Grimoald,  and  afterwards  to  Grimoald's  son  Theode- 
bald;  the  mayoralty  in  Austrasia  he  gave  to  his  son  Drogo,  and 
subsequently  to  Drogo's  children,  Arnulf  and  Hugh.  Charles 
Martel,  however,  a  son  of  Pippin  by  a  concubine  Chalpalda, 
seized  the  mayoralty  in  both  kingdoms,  and  he  it  was  who 
continued  the  Carolingian  dynasty.  Charles  Martel  governed 
from  714  to  741 ,  and  in  751  his  son  Pippin  HI.  took  the  title  of 
king.  The  Carolingian  dynasty  reigned  in  France  from  751  to 
987,  when  it  was  ousted  by  the  Capetian  dynasty.  In  Germany 
descendants  of  Pippin  reigned  till  the  death  of  Louis  the  Child  in 
911;  in  Italy  the .  C^rolinjgians  maintained  their  position  until 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  887.  Charles,  duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Hugh  Capet  in  991, 
left  two  sons,  the  last  male  descendants  of  the  Carolingians,  Otto, 
^o  was  also  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  died  without  issue,  and 
Louis,  who  after  the  year  zooo  vanishes  from  history. 

See  P.  A.  F.  Gerard  and  L.  A.  WamkOnig,  Hisioire  des  Carolingiens 
(Brussels.  1862);  H.  E.  Bonnell,  Anfdnge  des  Karoling.  Houses 
(Berlin.  1866};  J.  F.  Bdhmer  and  E.  Mahlbacher,  Reeesten  d. 
Kaiserreiehs  unter  d.  Kardingtm  (Innsbruck.  1889  aeq.) ;  E.  MOhl- 
bachcr,  Deutsche  Gesch.  unter  d.  Karolintem  (Stuttgart.  1896); 
F.  Lot,  Les  Derniers  Carolingiens  (Paris.  1891).  (C.  PF.) 

CAROLUS-DURAN,  the  name  adopted  by  the  French  painter 
Charles  Auguste  Emile  Durand  (1837-  ),  who  was  bom  at 
Lille  on  the  4th  of  July  1837.  He  studied  at  the  Lille  Academy 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  and  in  i86x  to  Italy  and  Spain  for 
further  study,  especially  devoting  himself  to  the  [Mctures  of 
Velasquez.  His  subject  picture  "  Murdered,"  or  "  The  Assassina- 
tion "  (1866),  was  one  of  his  first  successes,  and  is  now  in  the 
Lille  museum,  but  he  became  best  known  afterwards  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  ateliers  in  Paris, 
where  some  of  the  most  brilliant  artists  of  a  later  generation 
were  his  pupils.  His  "  Lady  with  the  Glove  "  (1869) ,  a  portrait  of 
his  own  wife,  was  bought  for  the  Luxembourg.  In  i8iB9  he  was 
made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Acadfmie  des  Beaux-arts  in  1904,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome  in 
succession  to  Eugene  Guillaume. 

CARORA,  an  inland  town  of  the  state  of  Lara,  Venezuela,  on 
the  Carora,  a  branch  of  the  Tocuyo  river,  about  54  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
the  city  of  Barquisimeto,  and  1x28  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
(1908  estimate)  6ooa    The  town  is  comparatively  well-built 
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northern  waters,  where,  Ihe  giowth  eonlinuing  throughout  the 
entire  year,  the  fish  toon  allains  a  remarkable  ^le.  The  presence 
of  carp  in  Indo-China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  1>  probably 
also  lo  be  ascribed  to  human  agency.  In  Ihe  British  Isles  the 
'  Tbe  name  of  the  fiihes  of  Ihe  genus  CyfWnui  it  derived  from  the 
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Although  partly  feeding  on  worms  and  otbet  unall  Iwna  of 
ininul  lile,  Ihe  c.irp  is  principally  a  vegeluiaD.  and  (be  gnu 
levelopmcnl  of  its  pharyngeal  appiralui  lenden  il  particulariy 
idapted  loa  graminivorouir^nie.  The  longevity  of  ibe  fisb  bu 
irobably  been  much  eaaggeialed,  and  the  slatemenU  oi  aip  of 
100  years  living  in  Ihe  ponds  o[  Ponl-Chailisin  and  oUier  placo 

is  the  Crucian  carp,  Cyprimfu  ivs inal 
Ihe  absence  of  barbels.  It  injubiw 
nd  temperate  Asia,  arul  zs  doubifuUy 
inaigenous  to  ijiear  nniain.  It  is  a  small  £sh,  lacely  eioedinl  1 
length  of  S  or  9  in.  Il  has  many  varieties.  One  of  thse,  re- 
markable for  its  very  short,  thick  head  and  deep  body,  b  Ibc  n>- 
called  Prussian  cttp,  C.  tiitlin,  oflen  imported  inlo  t;ntli'>' 
ponds,  whilst  Ihe  best  known  is  Ihe  goldfish  (;.•-),  C.  amraltu, 
finl  produced  in  China.  (C.  A.  B.) 

CABPACCIO,  VlrniHlO.  or  Vittoai  (<.  u^i-<.  ijii). 
Italian  painter,  was  born  in  Veiuce,  cf  an  old  Venetiao  family 
The  facts  of  his  life  are  obscure,  bul  his  principaJ  works  were 
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AsU,    Abyssinia), 

of  his  uncle  Fra  Ibrio,  and  Dr  Ludwig  infers  from  this  that 

he  was  bom  c.  1455,  on  Ihe  ground  that  no  one  couM  enter  into 

aii-bladder. 

the  poaibilily  of  a  testator  making  his  will  in  prospect  of  tbe 

e  carp,  see  Goio- 

Dkc,  Minnow. 

style  of  his  esriicst  dated  pictures  ("  Si  Ursula  "  Kiies,  Venjcr, 

wide  distribution. 

malurt  an  age  as  thirly-five;  and  ihe  date  of  his  binh  b  q»e 

over  neatly  Ihe 

nd  "  Madonna  ar 


ListhathenasapupU(n 

f  Laiuro  Bastiani,  who,-  like  Ihe  Bdlini  and 

the  head  of  a  large  ctttier  in  Venice,  athd  wlwae 

Ecn  in  such  pictures  as  Ihe  "  S.  V^traikda  "  at 

"  Doge  Mocenigo  kneeling  before  llie  Viipa  " 

Id  Child  "  (formerly  attributed  to  Caipaccio) 

in  the  National  Gallery,  Lontlon.     In  later  yean  Carpaccia 

appears  lo  have  been  influenced  by  Cinia  da  Con^iano  (r-f 

Ihe  "  Si  Ursula  "  scries,  his  scatlcced  iciicB  ol  the  "  Lile  of  ii>e 
Virgin  "  and  "  Life  of  St  Stephen,"  and  a  "  Dead  Ctoot "  ai 
Berlin,  may  be  specially  meniioned. 

For  an  authorilalii'e  and  detailed  account.  lee  IhrLiJtiti  HWtt 
of  Villtvio  Carpntie.  by  Pompeo  Molmenli  and  CuHav  Ludnc. 
Eng.  traiu.  by  K.  H.  CuH  (1907)^  and  the  criiidsm  by  Refer  Fry, 
"  A  Genre  fainter  and  hi>  Critics,"  in  the  Qaaiuitj  Krtiat  flomlaa. 
April  190S). 

CARPATHIAN  ■ODHTAIRS'  (Lat.  Hmlu  SormaUd;  U(d 
Lat.  Menlc)  Nitium),  the  easletn  winj[  of  the  gmt  central 
mountain  system  of  Europe.  With  the  »cepiiOD  of  ihe 
entreme  southern  and  soulh-easleni  nmiliCBtioBs,  which  bdoBg 
10  Rumania,  tbe  Carpathians  lie  entirely  wilhin  Austrian  ud 


ul  atn  SnUi^n 


CARPATHIAN 

Hbocuuii  lemtoiy.  Tbcy  begin  on  (be  Danube  near  PmibuTg, 
KiTDDDd  Hunguy  and  TranaylvaiuB  in  a  luge  KDiIriide,  the 
CDicaviiy  of  whicb  ii  lowirdi  tbc  souLb-weit,  and  end  on  the 
Duobe  near  Onova.  Tbe  toUl  length  ol  the  Carpathiint  ii 
[irer  'SoD  DL.  and  ibdr  sidth  varies  between  7  ind  ijo  m,, 
the  ftntest  vidth  of  Che  Caipalhiini  corresponding  with  its 
hglHl  altitude.  Tbiis  the  system  attains  its  giEatest  biiadth 
m  tbe  Tnniylvanian  plateau,  ud  in  the  meiidian  of  the  Tatn 
jnnp.  It  cnvcn  an  am  ol  T.Soo  tq.  m.,  and  aftei  the  Alps 
ii  ilK  nun  ealensve  mountsiii  system  of  Eutope.  The  Car- 
palhiant  do  not  form  aD  uDintetrupted  chain  of  mountains, 
bat  cmsi^  nf  several  orognphicsUy  and  geologicaUy  distinctive 
pDDpt^ij]  fact  they  piescnt  as  srcaC  a  sinjctunt  variety  as 
Uv  Alpsi  bal  as  icgards  nugniAcecm  of  scenery  tbey  cajinot 
iDmpaiE  vitb  the  Alps.  IIk  Catpatfaians,  Bhicb  only  in  a  lew 
pbiT)  aiLiin  an  altitutk  of  over  800a  fl.,  lack  ibe  bold  peaks, 
the  eiteosivc  soow-fields,  the  lar^  gladers,  the  high  waterfalls 
ud  the  Dumerous  lar^  lakes  wbicb  are  found  in  the  Alps. 
T*ey  aie  nowbeie  coveted  by  peipetual  snow,  and  gladers 
d^iDDlenst,  BO  that  the  Carpathians,  even  in  their  highest 
lliilude,  recall  tbe  middle  region  of  the  Alps,  vith  which,  bow- 
ner.  ihey  have  many  points  in  common  as  legaids  appearance, 
slradore  and  Son,  The  Danube  sepania  Ibe  Catpat hians  from 
■he  Alps,  which  they  meet  only  in  two  points,  namely,  theLeitha 
Mnmtains  at  Pressburg,  and  the  Bakony  Mountains  at  Vaca 
(Wiitien),  while  tbe  same  river  sepanles  tbem  fmm  the  Balkan 
Uouilains  at  Onon,  The  valley  ol  the  March  and  Oder 
vpsntcs  tbe  Carpal  hians  Iron  the  Sllesian  and  Moravian  chains, 
•hjch  bekiDg  to  tbe  middle  wing  of  the  great  central  mountain 
system  of  Europe.  'Hie  Carpathians  separate  Hunpuy  and 
Tno^kania  from  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Gslicia, 
fiukorina  and  Rumania,  while  its  ramiiicatjons  liil  the  whole 
Donbem  part  of  Hungary,  and  form  the  quadrangular  mass 
of  Lbe  Traosylvanian  pbleau.  Unlike  the  other  wings  ol  the 
p^r  central  system  of  Europe,  tbc  Carpathians,  which  lorm  the 
vaETTshciJ  between  the  northern  sca£  and  tbe  Black  Sea,  areiur- 
nondcd  on  all  sides  by  plains,  namely  the  gteat  Hungarian  plain 
in  Ibe  sooth-west,  tbe  plaui  ol  the  Lower  Danube  (Rumania) 
00  [be  south,  and  the  GaHdan  plain  an  the  noilb-eatt. 

The  Carpathian  system  oia  be  divided  into  two  groupj^  the 
Ci.-pilhiani  proper,  and  the  nounlains  of  Transylvania.  The 
Carpathians  propel 
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:o[  Upper  Hungary,  and 
brmi  the  central  group.  The  outer  wall  is  a  complex,  roughly 
CTtnUr  mass  of  about  600  m.-extending  from  Fressburg  to  the 
viIlFy  of  the  Vis6,  and  the  Golden  Bistritza,  and  is  divided 
lir  tbe  Popiad  into  two  parts,  the  western  Carpathians  and  the 
ti5tem  or  wooded  Caipalhiins.  Orogtapbically,  therefore, 
tlie  proper  Carpathians  are  divided  inla:  (a)  the  wslem 
Cirpathians,  (i)  the  eastern  or  wooded  Carpathians,  and  (i) 


rbc  Dantihe,  jiul  oopou'te 
tbe  P"~.'i  ""■  :. 


he  Fsria  Hmcarua 


•nh  the  \,\^Ln  peak  lradlot'6To  ft")"  he  White  Car[at^un°''o 
Ma«  iioiip,  with  the  hiahesi  peak  Javomik  (3315  (t),  and  th 
£n«rka  (3445  it.)^  the  Beikid  proper  or  wnlern  Bcskid  btoui: 
■hik  mcodl  from  a  Utile  west  of  the  Jabtunka  pa»  to  the  rive 
j^Vnil.wlih  the  higheal  peaks.  Betkid  CillJ  (l],  Smrk  (4395  It,] 

mcnuiiHlhe  BabiaGon  {£650(1.],  the  highest  peakinlhewhol 
veVrn  Carpathians. 

DJ  The  easiem  or  wooded  Caroalhiii"  •■•oiH  (nnii  <li>  riui- 
Fopiad  ro  tbe  >Diircei  of  the  rivrr  yiB6 


Cddin  Biilriua. 
High  Carpathians. 


p  to  the  Kurces  of  the  nvtn  Un; 
-n  Besldds,  and  are  fonned  of  tma! 


T!»  priacipal  peaks  are  Ruiky  Put  (4264  ft.).  Popadjf  (5690  (1.). 
K«il(»l4it.).  Pop  Ivan  («5I4  ri),  Tomnatik  (503}  111.  Ciumaleu 
«077lL)udCaenia  Cora  (&}d;  ft),  the  culminating  peak  ol  the 


iC  i»  ui  volcanic  oriBm,  aul  pjaya  an  imponadt  part  in  tbe  ft>Urlore 
and  in  ihe  luperMiiiaiii  kgendi  of  ihe  Hungarian  people. 

\n)  The  central  grvtips  or  the  High  Carpathians  extend  from  tbe 
COThlluence  of  the  rivers  Arvaand  Waav  to  The  river  Poprad.  and 
ini-  Iiiil4^  Ike  hishev  eroup  of  the  Carpafhian  sysem.  They  consist 
oil'    IT..  I.T.iLiJxroupiHTATiAMouiiTaiHsl.nbeceisfoundthe 

G. r  [rjni  jW  peak  (Hung.  Cerfadi/o/n^Cnlci),  with  an 

all    '  ^7  fl..  the  highest  peak  in  the  whole  tZarpathian  Moun- 

w]  I  'I  I: '  .    I  iiic'^iLi  altitude  of  3000  ft.    South  of  Ihe  central  gioupt 

OIinirT^jus  rivers.  aruT which  de&cend  in  ilopinf  tenairs  towards  the 
r>iriube  and  the  Hungarian  plain.  The  principal  groups  are:  the 
N.urrj  or  GaMc  Mountains  (4400  (t.).  bM.™n  the  rivers  Waag 
an.t  Niuira^  Ihc  Low  or  Niinatatra,  which  ealendi  to  Ihe  •ouih 
ol  Ihe  HiBh  Talra,  and  has  Its  hi^hesi  peaks,  the  Djumblt  (6700 '  ' 


th(',.,nupiothecanliuennolibeC^liuuwiihiheHemad,-bylhe 
»-r.iltcd  Carpathian  foot-hills,  snih  the  higheil  peak  the  2ele«nik 
(l'.:S  ft).  West  of  the  LowTalra  ealend  lie  Falia  group,  with  the 
hiplini  jKak,  the  Great  Falni  (jaas  ''■).  to  the  south  and  ean  ol 

"alii-.  "n'''.K*i,inl"if\h^r'l!,VJiwi?il  valuable  Dra.™ScHith««^^^ 
th.  I.I-.™  Tatia  tii.'ml  ihi-  /ip?— Ctiinar  Ore  Mouolaim,  while  the 

TlV.^a''and"lfcrnTd' me'is,  Sl°rri,Tr'l"T,T™w!.rri   *^  E|m^ 

la'i,i=„andlwhJnThtirh"(Ksl'r."'  ■  '■■■'■      '^iJiort., 


Mass  ft.).  The  Matra  group 
Ih.'  L^iul  Hungarian  plain,  an 
gr,ims  of  Ihe  Carpalhiani; 
wo^rfcd  BQkk  Mountains  (3I' 


by  the  Breslau-Budapeit  rail.ay;  and  the  lordanow  paM._  In  ihe 
central  Carpathian,  srei  the  road  Irom  >Jcuniarkt  to  Ktsinirk 
through  Ihe  High  Tatra.  the  TelgJn  pa»  over  ihe  Krilovn  Hob 
from  Ihe  Pnprad  to  the  Gran,  aniTlhe  Tylici  pan  from  BartleM  to 
Tamow.  In  the  easlem  Carpalhiarii  are:  the  Duklajass,  Ihe 
MeiS-Laboici  passcroBcd  by  the  railway  from  Tokaj  10  Pnemysli 

V^eci™  F^^nossed  by*lhc  raStaylrom  Lember^  to  Munkics; 
the  Delatyn  01  KOr^meiA  pass  I33DO  (I.J.  also  called  Ihe  Magyar 
Sti'oTi^M  in  Bulovi^  way    rom     o 

''KUPP€'<.  while  towards  Ihe  Hungarian  plain  the  inner      omktr. 
zone  is  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  volcanic  emptioru  of 
Tertiary  age.    The  nler  suae  is  continuous  throughout  tbe  whob 
Client  of  the  chain,  and  i>  rrniarkably  uniform  both  in  composition 
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Ihe  Hcrnad  and  Ihe  headwaters  of  the  Tbei  . 
modem  deposilsof  Ihe  Hungarian  plain.  IntbeweslemCarpithiani 
Ihe  inner  zone  consiiis  of  a  (oundalion  of  Carboniferous  and  oldei 
rocks,  which  were  folded  and  denuded  before  tbe  depoulion  of  ihi 
succeeding  ttrala.  In  the  outer  portion  ol  Ihe  sone  Ihe  Permiai 
and  Me»ioic  beds  are  crushed  and  folded  against  the  core  of  ancleni 
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hills,  chiefly  of  Jurassic  limettone,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  later 
t  and  softer  deposits  on  the  inner  border  of  the  sandstone  lone. 
Their  relations  to  the  surrounding  beds  are  still  obscure.  They  may 
be  "  rootless  "  masses  brought  upon  the  top  of  the  later  beds  by 
thrustplanes.  They  may  be  the  pinched-up  summits  of  sharp 
anticlinals,  which  in  the  process  of  folding  have  been  forced  through 
the  softer  rocks  which  lay  upon  them.  Or,  finally,  they  may  have 
been  islands  rising  above  the  waters,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
later  beda  which  now  surround  them.  The  sonalled  Klipten  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  are  now  usually  supposed  to  rest  upon  thrustplanes,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  analoj^ous,  either  in  structure  or  in  position, 
with  those  of  the  Carpathians.  Of  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Carpathian  chain,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  fringe  of 
volcanic  rocks  which  lies  along  its  inner  margin.  The  outbursts 
be^n  in  the  later  part  of  the  Eocene  period,  and  continued  into  the 
Pliocene,  outlasting  the  period  of  folding.  They  appear  to  be 
associated  with  faultily  upon  the  inner  margin  01  the  chain. 
Trachytes,  rhyolites,  andesites  and  basalts  occur,  and  a  definite 
order  of  succession  has  been  made  out  in  several  areas;  but  this 
order  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  chain. 

The  Carpathians,  like  the  Alps,  form  a  protective  wall  to  the 
regions  south  of  them,  which  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  than  those 
^-.  ^  situated  to  the  north.  The  vegetation  of  these  regions  is 
iMmmm,  naturally  subjected  to  the  different  climateric  conditions. 
The  mountains  themselves  are  mostly  covered  with  forests, 
and  their  vegetation  presents  four  zones:  that  of  the 
beech  extends  to  an  altitude  of  4000  ft. ;  that  of  the  Scottish  fir  to 
1000  ft.  higher.  Above  this  grows  a  species  of  pine,  which  becomes 
dwarfed  and  disappears  at  an  altitude  of  about  6000  ft.,  beyond 
which  is  a  zone  of  lichen  and  moss  covered  or  almost  bare  rock. 
The  highest  parts  in  the  High  Tatra  and  in  the  Transylvanian 
Mountains  have  a  flora  similar  to  that  of  the  Alps,  more  specially 
that  of  the  middle  region.  Remarkable  is  the  sea-shore  flora,  which 
is  found  in  the  numerous  salt-impregnated  lakes,  ponds  and  marshes 
in  Transylvania.  As  regards  the  fauna,  the  Carpathians  still  contain 
numerous  brars,  wolves  and  lynxes,  as  well  as  birds  of  prey.  It 
presents  a  characteristic  feature  in  its  mollusc  fauna,  which  contains 
many  species  not  found  in  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  only  found 
in  the  Alpine  region.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  pastured  in  great  nu  mbers 
on  its  dopes. 

The  Carpathian  system  is  richer  in  metallic  ores  than  any  other 
mountain  system  of  Europe,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  gold, 
ntamrmlM  »lver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  zinc.  &c., 
miawrmu.  jj^j^  ^  great  variety  of  useful  mineral.  A  great  number 
of  mineral  springs  and  thermal  waters  arc  found  in  the  Carpathians, 
many  of  wnich  nave  become  frequented  watering-places. 

The  systematic  and  scientific  exploration  of  the  Carpathians 
dates  omy  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  first  asccn- 
M_.^  sion  of  the  Lomnitzer  peak  in  the  High  Tatra  was  made 
"*'**'^*  by  one  David  or  Johann  FrGhlich  m  161 5.  The  first 
account  of  the  Tatra  Mountains  was  written  by  Georg  Buchholz,  a 
resident  of  K£sm&rk  in  1664.  The  English  naturalist,  Robert 
Townson,  explored  the  Tatra  in  1793  and  1794,  and  was  the  first  to 
make  a  few  reliable  measurements.  The  results  of  his  exploration 
appeared  in  his  book,  Travels  in  Hungary,  published  in  1797.  But 
the  first  real  important  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Swedish 
naturalist.  Geors  Wahlenberg  (1780-X851),  who  in  1813  explored  the 
central  Carpathians  as  a  botanist,  but  afterwards  also  made  topo- 
graphical and  geological  studies  oi  the  system.  The  results  of  all 
the  former  explorations  were  embodied  by  A.  von  Sydow  in  an 
extensive  work  published  in  1827.  Durins  the  i^th  century  the 
measurements  ot  the  various  parts  of  the  Carpathians  was  under- 
taken by  the  ordnance  survey  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  published 
their  firet  map  of  the  central  Carpathians  in  1870.  A  great  stimulus 
to  the  study  of  this  mountain  system  was  given  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Hungarian  Carpathian  Sxiety  in  1873,  and  a  great  deal  of 
information  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  since.  In  1880 
two  new  Carpathian  societies  were  formed:  a  Galician  and  a 
Transylvanian. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— F.W.  Hildebrandt,  KarpathenbUderiTAogBM^iBtx) ; 
R.  Sagorski  and  G.  Schneider,  Flora  Carpatorum  Centraiinm  {2  vols., 
Leipzig.  1891);  Muriel  Dowie,  A  Girl  in  th*  Carpathians  (London, 
1891) ;  Orohydrograpkisches  Tableau  der  Karpathen  (Vienna,  1886),  in 
six  maps  of  scale  i  :  750,000;  V.  Uhlig. "  Bau  und  Bild  der  Karpaten," 
in  Bau  und  Bild  Oslerreichs  (Vienna,  1903).         (O.  Ba.;  P.  La.) 

CARPATHUS  (Ital.  Scarpanto),  an  island  about  30  m.  south- 
west of  RJiodes,  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  was 
called,  after  it,  the  Carpathian  Sea  (Carpathium  Mare).  It  was 
both  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  closely  connected  with 
Rhodes;  it  was  held  by  noble  families  under  Venetian  suzerainty, 
notably  the  COmari  from  1306  to  1540,  when  it  finally  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  From  its  remote  position 
Carpathus  has  preserved  many  peculiarities  of  dress,  customs 
and  dialect,  the  last  resembling  those  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 

See  L.  Ross,  Reisen  aufden  gr.  Insdn  (Halle,  1840-1845) :  T.  Bent, 
Journal  erf  Hdlenie  Studies,  vi.  (1885).  p.  235;  R.  M.  Dawkins, 
Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens,  ix.  and  x 


CARPBAUX,  JEAN  BAPHSTB  (1827-1875),  Frendi  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Valenciennes,  France,  on  the  ixth  of  May  1827. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  mason,  and  passed  his  early  life  in  eactreme 
poverty.    In  1842  he  came  to  Paris,  and  after  woikins  ^  two 
years  in  a  drawing-school,  was  admitted  to  the  £cole  dcs  ^caui- 
Arts  on  the  9th  of  September  1854.    The  Grand  Prix  de  Roiae 
was  awarded  to  his  statue  of  "  Hector  bearing  in.  lus  aims  his 
son  Astyanax."    His  first  work  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  in  1853, 
did  not  show  the  spirit  of  an  innovator,  and  was  vexy  unlike  the 
work  of  his  master  Rude.    At  Rome  be  was  fiisrinatfd  by 
Donatello,  and  yet  more  influenced  by  Michelangcio,  to  whom 
he  owes  his  feeUng  for  vehement  and  passionate  action.    He 
sent  from  Rome  a  bust,  "  La  PalombeUa,"  X856;  and  a  **  Nea- 
politan Fisherman,"  1858.    This  work  was  again  exliibited  in  the 
Salon  of  1859,  and  took  a  seoond-dass  medal;  but  it  was  not 
executed  in  marUe  till  1863.    In  his  last  year  in  Rome  he  xat 
home  a  dramatic  group,  "  Ugolino  and  his  Sons,"  and  exhibited 
at  the  same  time  a  "  Bust  of  Princess  Mathilde."    Tins  gained 
him  a  second-class  medal  and  the  favour  of  the  Imperial  futtSy. 
In  1864  he  executed  the  "  Giri  with  a  Shell,"  the  con^Mntoo 
figure  to  the  young  fisherman;  and  although  in  1865  he  did 
not  exhibit  at  the  Salon,  busts  of  "  Mme.  A.  £.  Andr£/'  of 
"  Giraud "  the  painter,  and  of  "  Mile.  Benedetti  "  showed 
that  he  was  not  idle.    He  was  working  at  the  same  time  on  the 
decorations  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  of  which  the  pedimect 
alone  was  seen  at  the  Salon,  though  the  bas-rdief  below  is  an 
even  better  example  of  his  style.    After  producing  a  statue  oi 
the  prince  imperial,  Carpcaux  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1866.    Two  years  later  he  received  an  important 
commission  to  execute  one  of  the  four  groups  for  the  facade 
of  the  new  opera  house.    His  group,  representing  "  Dancing." 
1869,  was  greeted  with  indignant  protests;  it  is  nevertbekss 
a  sound  work,  full  of  movement,  with  no  fault  but  that  of  ex- 
ceeding the  hmitations  prescribed.    In  1869  he  exhibited  a 
"  Bust  of  M.  Gamier,"  and  followed  this  up  with  two  pieces 
intended  for  his  native  city:  a  statue  of  Watteau,  and  a  bas- 
relief,  "  Valenciennes  repeUing  Invasion."    During  the  Conimunf 
he  came  to  England,  and  made  a  "  Bust  of  Gounod  "  in  1871. 
His  last  important  work  was  a  fountain,  the  *'  Four  Quarters  ci 
the  World,"  in  which  the  globe  is  sustained  by  four  femak 
figures  personifying  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.    This 
fountain  b  now  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Observatoire  in  Paris.    Car- 
peaux,  though  exhausted  by  illness,  continued  designing  ia- 
defatigably,  till  he  died  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Bicon,  near  Courbevoic, 
on  the  13U1  of  October  1875,  after  being  promoted  to  the  higher 
grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Many  of  his  best  drawings  have 
been  presented  by  Prince  Stirbey  to  the  dly  of  Valoiciennes. 

See  Ernest  Chesneau.  Carpeaux,  savieH  son  ontvre  (Paris,  itto): 
Paul  Foucart,  Cataiogue  du  Musie  Carpeaux,  Valencienmes  (Paris. 
i88a):  Jules  Claretie,  /.  Carpeaux  (1882);  Francois  Bounuiid. 
J.  B.  Carpeaux  (1893). 

CARPENTARIA,  GULF  OF,  an  extensive  aim  of  the  sea  deeply 
indenting  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  between  xo*  40'  tad 
17**  40'  S.,  and  135°  30'  and  142  *  £.  Its  length  is  480  m.  and  its 
extreme  breadth  (£.  to  W.)  420  m.  It  is  bounded  £.  by  Cape 
York  Peninsula,  and  W.  by  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia.  Near  its  southern  extremity  is  situated  a  gnwp  oi 
islands  called  Wellesley;  and  towards  the  western  side  are  the 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  Islands,  the  Groote  Eylandt  and  otheis. 
A  large  number  of  rivers  find  thdr  way  to  the  gulf,  and  some  are 
of  considerable  sixe.  On  the  eastern  side  there  is  the  Mitcbdl 
river;  at  the  south-east  comer  the  Gilbert,  the  Nrnmin,  the 
Flinders,  the  Ldchhardt  and  the  Gregory;  and  oa  the  west  the 
Roper  river.  Jan  Carstensz,  who  undertook  a  voyage  of  dz>- 
covery  in  this  part  of  the  globe  in  1623,  gave  the  name  of  (^aipefi- 
ticr  to  a  small  river  near  Cape  Duyfhen  in  honour  of  Pieter 
Carpentier,  at  that  time  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies;  and  after  the  second  voyage  of  Abel  Tasmaa^in  1644. 
the  gulf,  which  he  had  Successfully  explored,  began  to  appear  od 
the  charts  under  its  present  designation. 

CARPENTER,  LANT  (1780-1840),  English  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Kidderminster  on  the  and  of  September  1780,  the 
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aoo  of  a  caipet  mana&ctarer.  After  some  nacmths  at  a  non- 
conftnimst  academy  at  Northampton,  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
Caxvetsity,  and  then  joined  the  ministiy.  After  a  short  time 
IS  assistant  master  at  a  Unitarian  school  near  Birmingham,  he 
«is  in  1803  appointed  librarian  at  the  Liveipool  Athenaeum. 
Id  1805  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Exeter,  removing  in 
iSiytoBristoL  At  both  Bristol  and  Exeter  he  was  also  engaged 
In  school  work,  among  his  Bristol  pupils  being  Harriet  and 
James  Martineao.  Carpenter  did  much  to  broaden  the  spirit 
of  English  ITnitarianism.  The  rite  of  baptism  seemed  to  him  a 
npefstitioa,  and  he  substitated  for  it  a  form  of  infant  dedication. 
Hb  health,  uddermined  by  his  constant  labouis,  broke  down  in 
1S39,  and  he  was  ordered  to  traveL  He  was  drowned  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  April  1840,  having  been  washed  overboard 
from  the  ateama  in  vfidch  he  was  travelling  from  Leghorn  to 
Marwllfs  ■ 

CARPnrTBB,  HART  (1807-1877),  English  educational  and 
sodai  refonner,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  April  1807  &t  Exeter, 
vhere  her  father,  Dr  Lant  Carpenter,  was  Unitarian  minister. 
Iq  18 17  the  family  removed  to  Bristol,  where  Dr  Carpenter  was 
calkd  to  the  ministry  of  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting.  As  a  child 
Mary  Carpenter  was  Unusually  earnest,  with  a  deep  religious  vein 
and  a  remarkable  thorouglmess  in  everything  she  undertook. 
She  was  educated  in  her  father's  school  for  boys,  learning  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  at  that  time  not 
genenDy  taught  to  girls.  She  early  showed  an  aptitude  for 
teaching,  taking  a  dass  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  afterwards 
helping  her  father  with  his  pupils.  When  Dr  Carpenter  gave 
cp  his  school  in  x83g,  his  daughters  opened  a  school  for  girls 
ander  Mis  Carpenter's  superintendence.  In  1833  the  raja 
Rammohun  Roy  visits  Bristol,  and  in^ired  Miss  Carpenter 
vith  a  warm  interest  in  India;  and  Dr  Joseph  Tuckerman  of 
Boston  about  the  same  time  aroused  her  sympathies  for  the  con- 
dition of  destitute  chOdren.  Her  life-work  bc^n  with  her  taking 
part  in  organizing,  in  1835,  a  "  Working  and  Visiting  Society," 
o{  which  she  was  secretary  for  twenty  years.  In  1843  her  interest 
in  negro  emancipation  was  aroused  by  a  visit  from  Dr  S.  G. 
Howe.  Her  interest  in  general  educational  work  was  also 
Snnriog.  A  bill  introduced  in  this  year  "to  make  provision 
for  the  better  educaticm  of  children  in  manufacturing  districts," 
as  a  first  instalment  of  a  scheme  of  national  educati<m,  failed  to 
pass,  largely  owing  to  Nonconformist  opposition,  and  private 
effort  becune  doubly  necessary.  So-called  "  Ragged  Sdiools  " 
tprmg  up  in  many  places,  and  Miss  Carpenter  conceived  the  plan 
of  starting  one  in  Lewin's  Mead.  To  this  was  added  a  night- 
school  for  adults.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  this  was  rendered 
a  success,  chiefly  owing  to  Mas  Carpenter's  unwearied  enthusiasm 
and  remarkable  organizing  power.  In  1848  tlK  dosing  of  their 
ovn  private  school  gave  Miss  Carpenter  more  leisure  for  philan- 
thropic and  Htenxy  woric.  She  published  a  memoir  of  Dr 
Tudiennsn,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  ragged  schools,  which 
appeared  in  the  Inqmnr  and  were  afterwards  collected  in  book 
fonn.  This  was  followed  in  1851  by  Reformatory  Schools  for 
(k  CkiUrat  of  Ike  Periskmg  and  Dangerous  Classes,  and  for 
JuaauU  Offetiders.  She  sketched  out  three  dasses  of  schools  as 
arSBBtly  needed:  —  (z)  good  free  day-schools;  (2)  feeding 
indastrial  sdiools;  (3)  zefoxmatory  schools.  This  book  drew 
pt&Iic  attention  to  her  woric,  and  from  that  time  onwards  she 
«u  drawn  into  peraoiud  intercourse  with  leading  thinkers  and 
woikers.  She  was  consulted  in  the  drafting  of  educational  bills, 
tod  invited  to  pve  evidence  before  House  of  Commons  com- 
mittees. To  test  the  practical  value  of  her  theories,  she  herself 
started  a  reformatory  school  at  Bristol,  and  in  185a  she  published 
/•MiiZe  DeimqueniSf  their  Condition  and  TreatmetU,  which 
laigdy  helped  on  the  passing  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  in 
tSSi-  Now  that  the  princii^  of  reformatory  schools  was 
cstabfished.  Miss  Carpenter  returned  to  her  plea  for  free  day- 
Khoob,  contending  tliat  the  ragged  schools  were  entitled  to 
Pcomiary  aid  from  the  annual  parliamentary  grant.  At  the 
Qxfefd  iH»ii»rii^  of  the  British  Association  (i860)  she  read  a 
paper  oo  this  subject,  and,  mainly  owing  to  her  instigation, 
t  OQDfercnoe  00  ragged  scboob  in  rdatioo  to  government  grants 


for  educatfon  was  held  at  Birmingham  (1861).  In  1866  Miss 
Carpenter  was  at  last  able  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan  of 
visiting  India,  where  she  found  herself  an  honoured  guest.  She 
visited  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  inaugurated  the  Bengal 
Sodal  Sdence  Association,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the 
governor-general  dealing 'with  female  educatfon,  reformatory 
schools  and  the  state  of  gaols.  This  visit  was  foUowed  by  others 
in  1868  and  1869.  Her  attempt  to  found  a  female  normal  school 
was  unsuccessful  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  inadeqtuite  previous 
education  of  the  women,  but  afterwards  such  colleges  were 
founded  by  govenunent.  A  start,  however,  was  made  with  a 
modd  Hindu  girls'  school,  and  here  she  had  the  co-operation  of 
native  gentlemen.  Her  last  visit  to  India  took  place  in  1875, 
two  years  before  her  death,  when  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  many  of  her  schemes  successfully  established.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  prison  congress  in  187a  she  read  a  paper  on 
"  Women's  Work  in  the  Reformatfon  of  Women  Convicts." 
Her  work  now  began  to  attrkct  attention  abroad.'  Princess 
Alice  of  'Resale  sununoned  her  to  Darmstadt  to  organize  a  Women's 
Congress.  Thence  ^he  went  to  NeuchAtd  to  study  the  prison 
system  of  Dr  Guillaume,  and  in  1873  to  America,  where  she  was 
enthusiastically  recdved.  Miss  Carpenter  watched  with  intefest 
the  increased  activity  of  women  during  the  busy  'seventies. 
She  warmly  suf^rted  the  movement  for  thdr  higher  education, 
and  herself  si^ied  the  memorial  to  the  university  of  London  in 
favour  of  admitting  them  to  medical  degrees.  Slie  died  at 
Bristol  on  the  14th  of  June  1877,  having  lived  to  see  the  accom-; 
plishment  of  neariy  all  the  reforms  for  which  she  had  worked 
and  hoped.  (A.  Z.) 

CARPENTER.  WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  (1813-1885),  English 
physiologist  and  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Exeter  on  the  39th 
of  October  1813.  He  was  the  ddest  son  of  Dr  Lant  Carpenter. 
He  attended  medical  dasses  at  University  College,  London, 
and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D, 
in  1 839.  The  subject  of  his  graduation  thesis, "  The  Physiological 
Inferences  to  be  Deduced  from  the  Structure  of  the  Nervous 
System  of  Invertebrated  Animals,"  indicates  a  line  of  research 
which  had  fruition  in  his  Princi^es  of  General  and  Comparative 
Physiology.  His  work  in  comparative  neurology  was  recognized 
in  1844  by  his  dection  to  the  Royal  Sodcty,  which  awarded 
him  a  Royal  medal  in  x86x;  and  Ids  appointment  as  Fullerian 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Ro3ral  Institution  in  1845  enabled 
him  to  exhibit  his  powers  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  his  gift  of 
ready  speech  and  luminous  interpretation  placing  him  in  the 
front  nmk  of  exponents,  at  a  time  when  the  popularization  of 
sdence  was  in  its  infancy.  His  manifold  labours  as  investigator, 
author,  editor,  demonstrator  and  lecturer  knew  no  cessation 
through  life;  but  in  sssrasing  the  value  of  his  work,  promii^nce 
should  be  given  to  his  researches  in  nuuine  zoology,  notably 
in  the  lower  organisms,  as  Foraminifera  and  Crinoids.  These 
researches  gave  an  impetus  to  deep-sea  exploration,  an  outcome 
of  which  was  in  z868  the  "Lightning,"  and  later  the  more 
famous  "  Challenger,"  expedition.  He  took  a  keen  and  laborious 
interest  in  the  evidence  adduced  by  Canadian  geologists  as  to  the 
organic  nature  of  the  so-called  Eou>on  Canadensct  discovered 
in  the  Laurentian  strata,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
nearly  finished  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  defending  the  now 
discredited  theory  of  its  animal  ori£^  He  was  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  his  popular  treatise  on  The  Microscope 
and  its  Reodations  (x8s6)  has  stimulated  a  host  of  observers  to  the 
use  of  t^  "  added  sense  "  with  which  it  has  endowed  man. 
In  1856  Carpenter  beame  registrar  of  the  university  of  London, 
and  hdd  the  office  for  twenty-three  years;  on  his  resignation  in 
2879  he  was  made  a  C.B.  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  edu- 
cation generally.  Biologist  as  he  was.  Carpenter  nevertheless 
made  reservations  as  to  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
to  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature.  In  his  Principles  of 
Mental  Physiology  he  asserted  both  the  freedom  of  the  will  and 
the  existence  of  the  "  Ego,"  and  one  of  his  last  public  engage- 
ments was  the  reading  of  a  paper  in  support  of  mirades.  He 
died  in  London,  from  injuries  occasioned  by  the  acddental 
upsetting  of  a  spirit-lamp,  on  the  X9th  of  November  X885. 
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CARPENTRAS— CARPENTRY 


CARPBNTRAS,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vaucluae  i6  m.  N.E. 
of  Avignon  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  town,  7775;  commune,  10,721. 
The  town  stands  on  the  left  bax^  of  the  Au2on  on  an  eminence, 
the  summit  of  which  is  occupied  by.  the  church  of  St  Siffrein,  for- 
merly a  cathedral,  and  the  adjoining  law-court.  St  Siffrdn,  in 
its  existing  state,  dates  from  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  and  is 
Gothic  in  style,  but  it  preserves  remains  of  a  previous  church 
of  Romanesque  architecture.  The  rich  sculpture  of  the  southern 
portal  and  the  relics  and  works  of  art  in  the  interior  are  of  some 
interest.  The  law-court,  built  in  1640  as  the  bishop's  palace, 
contains  in  its  courtyard  a  small  but  well-preserved  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period.  Other  important  buildings 
are  the  hospital,  an  imposing  structure  of  the  i8th  century, 
opposite  which  is  a  statue  of  its  founder,  Malachie  d'Inguimbert, 
bishop  of  Carpentras;  and  the  former  palace  of  the  papal 
legate,  which  dates  from  1640.  Of  the  old  fortifications  the  only 
survival  is  the  Porte  d'Orange,  a  gateway  surmounted  by  a  fine 
machicotated  tower.  Their  site  is  now  occupied  by  wide  boule- 
vards shaded  by  plane-trees.  Water  is  brought  to  the  town  by 
an  aqueduct  of  forty-eight  arches,  completed  in  1734. 

(arpentras  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  of  a  court  of  assizes, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  communal  c6Uige  for  girk 
and  boys,  a  large  library  and  a  museum.  Felt  hats,  confection- 
ery, preserved  fruits  and  nails  are  its  industrial  products,  and 
there  are  Silk-works,  tanneries  and  dye-works.  There  is  trade 
in  silk,  wool,  fruit,  oU,  &c.  The  irrigation-canal  named  after  the 
town  flows  to  the  east  of  it  (see  Vaucluse). 

Carpentras  is  identified  with  CarpentoracU^  a  town  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  some  importance  during  the  Roman  period.  Its  medieval 
history  is  fidl  of  vicissitudes;  it  was  captured  and  plundered 
by  Vandal,  Lombard  and  Saracen.  In  later  times,  as  capital 
of  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  it  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the 
popes  of  Avignon,  to  whom  that  province  belonged  from  1228 
till  the  Revolution.  Carpentras  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from 
the  5th  century  till  1805. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  and  work  of  a  carpenter  (from  Lat. 
carpentumt  a  carriage),  a  workman  in  wood,  especially  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  labour  of  the  sawyer  is  applied  to  the  division 
of  large  pieces  of  timber  or  logs  into  forms  and  sizes  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner.  His  working-place  is 
called  a  sawpit,  and  his  most  important  tool  is  a  pit-saw.  A 
cross-cut  saw,  axes,  dogs,  files,  compasses,  lines,  lampblack, 
blacklead,  chalk  and  a  rule  may  also  be  regarded  as  necessary 
to  him.  But  this  method  of  sawing  timber  is  now  only  used  in 
remote  country  places,  and  in  modem  practice  logs,  &c.,  are 
converted  into  planks  and  small  pieces  at  saw-mills,  which  are 
equipped  with  modem  machinery  to  drive  all  kinds  of  circular 
saws  by  electricity,  steam  or  gas. 

Carpentry  or  carpenters'  work  has  been  divided  into  three 
principal  branches —  descriptive,  constructive  and  mechanical. 
The  first  shows  the  lines  or  method  for  forming  every  species  of 
work  by  the  rules  of  geometry;  the  second  comprises  the  practice 
of  reducing  the  timber  into  particular  forms,  and  joining  the 
forms  so  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  complete  whole 
according  to  the  intention  ot  design;  and  the  third  displays 
the  relative  strength  of  the  timbers  and  the  strains  to  which 
they  are  subjected  |>y  their  disposition.  Here  we  have  merely 
to  describe  the  practical  details  of  the  carpenter's  work  in  the 
operations  of  building.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  joiner  by 
his  operations  being  directed  to  the  mere  carcass  of  a  building, 
to  things  which  have  reference  to  structure  only.  Almost  every- 
thing the  carpenter  does  to  a  building  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  stability  and  efficiency,  whereas  the  joiner  does  not  begin 
his  operations  until  the  carcass  u  complete,  and  every  article 
of  joiners'  work  might  at  any  time  be  removed  from  a  building 
without  undermining  it  or  affecting  its  most  important  qualities. 
Certainly  in  the  practice  of  building  a  few  things  do  occur  regard- 
ing-which  it  is  difficidt  to  determine  to  whose  immediate  province 
they  belong,  but  the  distinction  is  sufficiently  broad  for  general 
purposes. 


The  carpenter  frames  or  combines  separate  ineccs  of  txober 
by  scarfing,  notching,  cogging,  tenoning,  pinning  and  vedgiog, 
&c.  The  tools  he  uses  are  the  rule,  aze,  adze,  saws,  maOet. 
hammers,  chisels,  gouges,  augers,  pincers,  set  squares,  bevtl. 
compasses,  gauges,  level,  plumb  rule,  jack,  trying  and  smooth- 
ing planes,  rebate  and  moulding  planes,  and  gimlets  and  vcdfics* 


•Tide/ 


Fic.  I. — ^Lapped  Joint. 
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Fig.  a.— Fished  Joint. 
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Figs.  3, 4  ani)  5.~Scarf  Joints. 


The  carpenter  has  b'ttle  labotur  to  put  on  to  the  stuff;  Ids  chief 
work  consists  in  fixing  and  cutting  the  ends  ol  timbeis,  the 
labour  in  preparing  the  timber  being  done  by  machinery. 

Joints.— Tht  joints  in  carpentry  are  various,  and  each  is 
designed  according  to  the  thrust  or  strain  put  upon  it  TboK 
principally  used  are  the  foUowing:  lap,  fished,  scarf,  notching. 
cogging,  dovetailing,  housing,  halving,  mortice  aad  teooo,  stub 
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,  (luk  inwn,  jo|:^,~  bridk,  foiuil 

ndpat.  milR,  bErdimouib,  huQt-up,  doweL  IlluMniioni  ut 
era  of  tbc  mou  mefu]  joinu  in  gencnl  ate,  im1  Ihac, 
loicdia  wilb  the  dacriptioiis,  vQ]  cubic  ■  good  ide>  to  be 
iomed  <rf  tbeir  n^wctive  mciiu  uid  metboda  of  ipptialioiL 

ne  lanied  joint  {fig.  i)  ii  Died  [or  tcmpoiuy  itnicluRi  La 
logilxiuDS  limbcn  tai  a  lecufcd  wiUi  ino  itnpi  and  bolu; 
I  vay  (XHainon  lus  ol  Ibe  lip  Joint  ii  teas  b  •caflolding 
■EiDcd  will)  OHili  ind  wedgei. 

Vk  bbed  joisl  (fig.  i)  it  uwd  lor  tcDgthcniiig  buou  and 
a  cooljuctcd  by  butting  the  endi  of  two  pica!  of  timber 
n  iron  pUte  on  top  ud  botlom,  ind  billing 


tiaot^  tbe  dmba;  Ihae 


:ting-pLAtc9 
about  3  ft.  long  and  i  ii 
and  I  in.  Id  Uuckiiai 
Thi*  JDiDt  pnvida  a  goo 
•nd  cheap  metbod  ( 
accomplisbing  iti  puipox 

-  "  ■     (fig>.  ; 


cniag  beama,  and  ia  made 
by  cutting  and  notching 
the  endi  of  timbcn  and 
lapping  and  fitting  and 
bdting  through.  Thia 
method  cuta  into  the  tim- 
ber, but  ia  very  itrong 
and  neat;  in  addition  for 


FlO.  i. — Dovetail. 


TIh  endi  of  Soar 
jointa  and  raflen 
are  oiually  lulikel 
(fig.  6)  ovei  plate* 
to  ofcuin  a  good 
bearing    and    bring 

ired  levek.  Where 


ti-t  (fig.  7)  «rve5  i'i^l«d 
o[  tasteningL  Tbe  limbcn 
are  held  together  with  a 
■pike.  In  thii  way  tbey 
are  not  weakened,  and  the 
joint  ii  a  very  good  one  for 
keeping  them  i 


f  ,<.  »-Ho«ing.         Fta  ic-Halving.          JT,"  ^^.^  into 

the  post  to  fit  into  Ihe 

Uelhct  limber  it  !a  laid  10  be  ieusid  (lig.  g).    Where  timbers 

■inking  to  keep  the  post 

tKsa  one  aootbti  and  require  to  be  flush  on  one  or  both  (aces, 

tmm  sliding. 

«iaiU.p  ui  cut  in  each  w  aa  to  fit  over  each  other  [*o/rin(); 

The  purpose  of  a  dove- 

UiB( tu  either  be  >quUe  (fig.  lo),  bevelled  (6g.  ii)  or  dove- 

tailed  lenon  (fig.  is)  is  to 

Uikd  unking*  {fig.  ii).    The  end  of  one  piece  of  timber  cut  «> 

hold  two  piecci  of  wood 

U  la  leave  .  third  of  tbe  tbickneu  fonni  a  Umm.  and  the  pi™ 

together  with  monic*  (od 

*  limbti  vhich  it  to  be  joined  lo  it  hu  a  monice  or  ilot  cut 

tenon  so  that  it  can  be 

Fid.  Ilk — DovtlUiit. 
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n  ip4rt  wbcD  Mcoury.    The  tenon 
I  long  mortice  permiu  the  wide  put  of  the 
hrougb,  uid  i(  to  aecuied  *ith  wood  wedgo.     \ 
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;Uil  ihapc. 


It  (fig.  ■ 


It  ii  loimcd  by  cu 
^t  ihraugh  the  ude  ai 
tey.     Where  Urge  til 


IsuiedCoi 


er  joii 


HJOll 


^  jobt  and 

Ilk  tcDoncd  logcLher,  the  tenoD* 
n  cut  in  about  1  ID.  ud  spiked. 
A  bridle  joint  or  birdimouth  (Gg.  1 7)  is  [onned  by  cutting  one 
end  of  timber  eithec  V  ihipc  or  aegmentil,  end  marticing  lit 
centre  of  thii  shaped  end,  Similai  sinking!  ue  cut  00  (be 
■djoining  limber  to  fit  one  into  the  other;  these  ire  secured  iriib 
pirn  and  ilio  virions  oiber  loimi  oi  iulenings.  FoiUil  arediing 
(£g.  tS)  ii  1  method  very  similir  lo  mortice  and  tenon.  But  the 
tenon  does  not  go  through  the  full  thickneaa  of  the  timber;  and 
■lio  on  (he  end  of  the  tenon  are  inserted  two  wedges,  »  thai 
when  the  tenon  ii  driven  home  the  wedges  ipbl  it  and  wedge 
tightly  into  the  mortice.  This  jont  is  used  mostly  in  joinery. 
The  mitre  is  a  universal  joint,  nied  for  connccling  angles  of 
timber  a>  in  Ibe  case  of  picture  [runei.  Built-up  jwnts  involve 
1  syUem  of  lapping  and  bolting  and  fishing,  ai  in  the  case  of 
lemporaiy  sinictuies,  ior  large  spans  o(  cenuring  for  arches,  and 
for  derrick  cranea.  Dowels  are  uiuiUy  3  or  4  in  long  and  driven 
iolo  ■  circular  hole  in  Ihe  fool  of  a  door  frame  or  post;  the  other 
end  is  let  into  a  hole 


-3f»^ 


lethodof  supporting  Centeruig  for  ,1 

The  cenlinng  for  concrete  floors 
boards  resting  on  wood  beiRn  (I 
s  aloDg  on  lop  of  the  steel  ji 


or   arches   of   brie 
or  slone,  &c.;  whe 


rough   this 
in  of  these 


bolu  a  second  beaiet  is  Gied,  and  on 

tcaflold  boards  resl.     Anolher  method, : 

10  fit  Ihc  boards  to  the  siie  o(  the  floor  and  prop  them  iip 
tegs,  but  among  other  disadvanlages  this  process  takes 
much  space  and  is  more  cosily. 

Turning  piece  is  a  name  given  10  centering  required  for  turn 
an  arcbovei  (fig.  ii);  it  is  only  4I  in.  Hide  on  the  soKt  or  t 
and  is  geiwnUy  cut  out  ol  a  piece  o(  3  or  4  in.  stuff,  the 
edge  being  made  dicular  to  the  shape  of  the  arch.     Ii  is  k 


in  poijtlon  whilst  t 

e  arch  Is  setting  wftb  slruU  fn 

•Ols  and  is  nailed 

wedledbelween. 

nthecaseofasemicircubiror 

with  4)  in.  soflil 

lis  turning  piece  would  be  c 

ribscutoutoUin. 

IuH  with  lies  and  braces.    Or 

le  libs  could 
be  cut  out  ol  tin.  stun,  in  wbich  case  there  must  be  one  set  oi 
libt  ootiide  *ad  ooe  inside  iccui^  wltb  ties,  and  braces;  each 


set  of  ribs  when  formed  of  ibin  stuff  Is  ntade  ol 

nailed  together  so  as  to  lap  Ibe  joints.     For  spaiB  up  lo  i 

ol  4  in.  stuB  and  upwards.  For  arches  with  g  iiL  loSi 
upwards,  whether  segmental  or  semicircular  a  elUptical, 
centres  are  farmed  with  the  tbin  liha  aitd  '*cr"jp  up  to  1 
span;  above  ij  ft.  wiih  4  in.  ribs  and  upwards  (fig.  »). 


no.  J». — (tiering  for  Stone  Arefa. 


lower  membet  of  ciatrts  is  called  the  lie,  and  is  fixed  10  as  lo 
tie  Ibe  eilremilies  lofcther  and  lo  keep  ibe  centn  ftoai 
spreading,  Wbere  the  span  is  gnat,  these  ties,  instead  td  boat 
fiied  straight,  are  given  a  rise  so  as  to  allow  for  access  or  tnfic 
undemeath.  Braces  are  necessary  to  support  the  hb4  Inm 
buckling  in,  and  must  be  Slrong  enough  and  so 'arranged  as  lo 
withstand  all  stresses,  ^■■JHP^p  sre  small  pieces  or  suips  oi 
wood  nailed  on  the  ribs  to  form  the  surface  on  whJcb  ID  build 
Ihe  arch,  and  are  spaced  i  in,  apart  for  ordinary  arcbvs;  for 
gauged  arches  ihey  are  nailed  close  together  and  the  joints  pligcd 
off.  When  centres  are  required  to  be  taken  down,  ibe  wedgs 
upon  wbich  the  centre  rests  are  first  removed  so  as  to  allow  thi 
arch  to  take  its  bearing  gradually.  Centra  tor  brick  aeveis  asd 
vixlt  arching  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  prevtousJjr  mes- 
tioned,  with  ribs  and  laggings,  but  the  thickness  of  the  timbers 
depends  upon  the  weight  10  be  carried. 

Floors. — For  ordinary  residential  purposes  floors  art  chie^y 
constructed  of  timber.     Up  to  about  the  yeu  1195  nesHy 


Fic.  IJ.— Single  Floor. 


every  modem  building  wu  conslnicted  with  wood  jnUs,  bn 
because  ol  evidence  adduced  by  fire  brigade  riperts  anrl  ihc 
serious  fires  that  have  occurred  fire-resisling 'floors  havt  bees 
introduced.    These  cnntist  of  steel  gitdets  and  joists.  fiiW  '■ 

wiih  such  by-Uwi  as  those  passed  by  the  London  County  Council 
and  other  authorities,    lie  majority  of  the  floors  o(  puhbc 
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laUiDp,  bcttnio,  KhtMb,  ud  laric  nddoitl*!  thu  ve  nov 
mmuKUd  of  fire-raiMinc  materi*!*.    Tbcre  m  two  docrip- 
m  of  Ikoriitg,  nogle'uid  donUc. 
Sinile  Soorinc  (fig.  i})  coiabu  o(  one  row  of  wood  joiiti 

rsdoi  OD  a  wall  or  paitilwa  it  each  end  wiibout  any  intcr- 

_  .         mediate  Hipport,  ud  receiving  the  floor  boanb  OD  the 

2J^      iippei  surface  and  Che  ceiling  on  Ibe  undenide.    Joina 

ibould  nevs-  be  tos  Chan  i  in.  thick,  or  they  an  l[able 

I3  Bi<  driven  io^  Uie  ibicknos  niia 


Chad  the  rommon  }onti,  bnt  there  are  q)edal  legidiliooi  and 
by-lawi  act  ouC  In  the  variotu  dialrictt  and  boirm^  (kc  By- 
Antf,  below)  Co  which  attentloD  naiBt  be  giveO' 

The  piiDdpal  objection  to  aiogle  flooring  ii  that  the  •ound 
ata  thnmgh  fnni  Soar  to  floor,  >o  that,  in  9ameca9a,convem' 
in  in  one  room  cui  almoai  be  undenCood  in  aoothec.    To  ilop 


ptxtrr  itrcnglh  is  obtained  m  a  floor  by  having  deep  joiila  and 
ptanng  cbem  closer  CcgetlieT     Tlicae  Soon  are  made  firm  and 

The  eSdeiKy  of  linglc  flooring  ii  materially  aSected  by  the 
Kcaaiiy  which  coutantly  occun  in  practice  of  trimming  round 
tn;lKet  and  Siki.  and  round  well  hols  such  ai  Mti  ttairoat* 
kt.  Trimming  B  a  method  of  supporting  the  end  of  a  joiu  by 
LoouBg  ii  into  timber  oYBsing  it.  the  timber  eo  tenoned  t^ 


Ml.  TUiqiilembaatnbereKiitedtowhcaitiilmpoMihUta 

fi  1  beariiV  on  the  wall 
AliiBtmei  itquitts  for  the  mott  part  to  be  carrfed  or  nippoited 

u  wen  both  endi  by  the  trimming  Joliti,  and  both  the  trimmer 
Lrily  made  stouter  than  if  they 
m  share  of  the  aciess.    In  the 


the  sound  from  passing  through  flson  the  remedy  is  to  pug  them 
(fig.  14).  This  consista  in  uiing  rough  boarding  resting  on  fillets 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  joists  about  half-vay  up  the  depth  of 
the  foists,  and  tlien  filling  in  on  lop  of  the  boarding  with  (lag 
wool  usually  3  in.  thick.    Also  to  further  prevent  sound  from 


Fio.  27, — CofUtructlon 


Medkysin 


pa^ng  through  floors  the  flooring  should  be  tongued  and  the 
ceiling  should  have  a  good  thick  floating  coat;  in  poor  work  the 
■tuS  on  aUlnp  is  very  stinted.  In  days  gone  by  ceiling  foists 
were  put  al  right  angles  to  the  floor  joists,  but  this  Cook  up  head 
Uy  andtheairangement  uobsolete. 


DoBhle  Soaring  (fig.  >;)  eonsiiu  of  am^  fir  joiiC 
inco  tc«l  girders;  in  carhei  tima  a  double  floor  cooaisted  of 
fii  joista  called  binding,  bridging  and  ceihng  jsisfs,  _  .. 
hut  thcve  are  very  little  used  now  and  Che  sin^  fir  jht^ 
joists  and  steel  girders  have  Cak<n  Cheii  place. 
SieeJ  girders  span  ftOBi  wall  to  wall,  and  on  their  OaiigcB 
are  bolted  wood  plats  to  receive  the  ends  of  Che  lingle  joiala 
which  are  notched  over  plate*  and  ran  at  oghc  anglea  to  (fee 
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glrdas  i&g,  tS).    Tbt  bariugi  o[  the  ioiiu  OD  tlw  wmd 

nsl  oa  nil  plates,  »  u  to  get  b  If  vet  bed,  tnd  m  v 

times  notched  over  them.     Will  pliia,  abkb  uc  wtklljr 

4l  in.  X  J  in.  sad  «ie  bedded 

motar,  take  the  ends  o(  Joists 

bute  the  weight  along  the  wall     The  fiila 

bolted  on  the  side  o(  girdei3 

suit  Ibe  vidth  oi  the  flanges. 

The  medieval  floor  {fig.  JJ, 
the  framed  floor  with  oood  girden,  binding, 
bridgiag  and  ceiling  Joists  and  the  under- 
side of  ail  the  timben  was  usually  wrought, 
the  giidera  and  binden  being  boEdlji  maulded 
and  the  other  timben  either  iquire  or  stop 
chamfered. 

Ftooiing  is  itrengtheiMiI  by  tla  mt  ol 
St  nittin&  either  herring-bone  (Gg,  i3)oriolid 
(fig.  19).    Hening-bone  itnitt    , 

feted  disgnnally  between  each  Joist 
rows  being  about  6  ft.  apart.    Solid  strutting 
'     ^'  e  same  depth  as  the  joists  a 


belwt 


re  likeLy  10  be  pu 

centre  of  joists  it  the  side  of  strutting; 
"'  g  tigbiJy  together  and  does  not 
walls,  it  il  undoubtedly 


ipdgbt  itudi; 

art  fitted  belwe 

from  bending  in,  and  are  plical  paraDet  with  ibc 

lually  4  li.  apart.    Where  door-openinp  oour  in  tbcH 

u  the  (luds  neit  the  opening  ue  4  in.  X  j  la.    Sbccji) 

been  laid,  the  sill  of  the  panltioa  VDcJd 

.  but  if  the  partitions  sr«  ooded  at  ibr 

sill  should  either  tet  direct]} 

[f  parallel  with  it,  or  At  right  an^es  to  the  ioisis 

should  the  position  of  the  sill  come  b^veen  two  joists,  that  ii. 

paralle]  with  them,  then  short  pieces  cslled  bridgiag  pieces  cJ 

4  in.  X  1  in.  atufl  are  wedged  between  the  two  ioisti  and  naiU 

to  carry  the  silL 

~        '  partitions  (fig.  ]i)  are  vety  timilir  to  the  tail,  hot 

built  u  to  carry  their  own  weight  anl  also  _ 

Eoois.  and  ia  addilioD  have  bnccs;  ib 

sill  sre  larger,  and  ralculsled  according  t< 

bearing  aud  the  wei^t  put  upon  them.    Then  ar 


Por/iliom.— Partiti 
apaccs  into  smaltei  r« 
the  fioora 

Leriols;  those  in  use  now  are  common  stud  panJtions, 
bricknogged  partitions,  and  solid  deal  and  hardwood  partitions, 
4)  in.  brick  walls  or  bricks  laid  on  their  sides,  so  aiaking  a  3  in. 
partition,  and  various  patent  partitions  such  as  coke  breeie 
concrete  or  hollow  brick  partitions  (tee  Bucxwou).  iron 
and  wire  panitions,  and  plaster  slab  partitions  (see  FlAim- 


truasbig,  lumely,  queen  pan  (Gg.  js)  and  kiag 
jxw  (fig-  J]). 
Brkknogged  psnitfoas  an  fonned  Id  the  same  manner  u 
-  partition,  except  Chat  the  Mods  an  plsced 
J),  apait  in  the  deu  instewi  of  11  in..  >nd 
widths  being  mullipla  of  *  biick  dimrmiBHi 
tncy  are  nueo  m  with  brickwork  4I  in.  thick  and  art^ 
always  buHt  in  cement.     These  are  used  to  prevent  ^n^  _ 
iDother,  and  '■" 
nd  are  venainiirMl. 
Another  method  is  to  fill  the  space  between  the  studs  with  akt 
breese  concrete  Instead  of  brickwork. 

Timber  partitions  have  the  advantages  that  tbey  uc  E^t 
and  cheap  and  aubstantial,  and  the  disadvantags  Ihit  tbry 

th^  ihouh)  nei 


I  b*  erected  ia  damp  pnitiDBa  sael  a  <^ 
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Timbir  Wark.—HiJI  ti 


aces  bciween  Ibe  timbtra  are 

mcd  in  with  bricknork  and  pi 

„»t«i  Biide,  and  rog«h  out 

o«lluigl>ct»«nlhiliB.b«ra. 

cd  iDdinothmlhelimbtra 

fig,  J4)  «U  dMigned  has  b  ^ 

plouing   homely  ud  rural 

c=  »Dd  miiilly  painted;  the 

Hill,  nc-t  Conglrtop,  Ch«h  ,l 

.,„ not  u»ed  in  Ihe  lo 

Se  t>y  li<rt  Imame  Engliib 
lowed  plastered  inalde,  and 
tilea,  01  with  sheet  iron  piinled. 


Fw. ,»-— Kill;  Pnt  Tnnaed 


up  and  ipikcd  to  the  lill,  and  k  lemponry  boud  uiled 
taott  their  fsce  on  Ibe  mudc  Thoe  commoa  iludi  ire 
the  hill  height  Iroin  uU  to  n»[  plate  and  the  second  tier  of 
Boor  joiitl  are  supported  by  DOlching  a  il  in  X  ;  in  board. 
called  1  false  gut  or  nbbon  into  theti  iDiide  edge  at  the 
height  to  receive  the  Boor  joiiu  The  endi  of  the  joiiti  are 
also  placed  against  a  stud  and  spiked     The  topa  of  ^'       '    ' 

an  additional  3  In. 


breaking    joint.     Should    the    Uud*    not   be    kiD( 

D  nach  the  plate,  then  short  piect*  are  Cahtd  on 

una  pieces  of  nood  spiked   on   both   sido.     The  diainin 

the  timhert  are  held  together  entirely  by  nails  and  spikes, 
thus  pertDittinx  them  to  be  put  up  rapidly.  The  ituds  are 
doubled  vbere  windows  or  openings  oixur.  In  both  theie 
methods  dwarf  brick  fdundationt  tbould  be  built,  upon  which 
to  rest  the  itU.  For  buUdings  of  a  luperior  kind  a  combination 
Of  the  braced  altd  balloon  fnunei  is  sometiines  adapted. 

The  lidea  of  frame  buildings  are  covered  with  siding,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  sheathing  of  rough  boardt  nailed  to  thc.studa.  The 
aiding  may  consist  of  matched  boards  placed  diagonally,  or  of 
ctapboards  or  weather  boards — which  arc  thin  boards  thicker  at 
one  edge  than  the  other,  and  arranged  boTiloDUlly  with  the 
thick  edge  downwards  and  overlapping  the  thia  nlge  of  the 
boud  below.     Shiuglct  or  wooden  tile*  an  alio  employed. 


?.k: 
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.ised  surface  d  tnfu  {either 
ioor  covering.  Olbet  ik" 
coverings  are  and  nave  been  maae  also  widiout  lucfa  a  luftH 
surface,  and  of  these  lome  are  aimple  ahuttle-nttiven  materia 
plain  or  enriched  with  Deedlework  or  printed  with  psttcm. 
Dtben  are  woven  after  the  manner  of  tapeMry-weaving  {ta 
TArasixy)  or  in  imitation  of  it,  and  a  fuithet  class  of  carpru  a 
nude  of  felt  (see  Filt).  This  last  material  is  entirely  diflenai 
from  that  of  thultle  or  tapestry  weaving.  Although  caipe^ 
weaving  by  hand  is,  and  for  centuries  has  been,  an  Onsiiil 
industry,  it  hai  also  been,  and  is  still,  pursued  in  nuDy  Europeaa 
countries.  Carpel-weaving  by  steaia-ilriven  machincty  >  I'^J 
Euri^>e*o  in  origin,  and  was  not  brought  to  the  cooditiOD  of 
meeting  a  widespread  demand  until  the  igth  century. 

In  connexion  with  Ibe  word  "  carpet  "  (Lai,  carpila.  me, 
0.  Fr.  tiupile)  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  Or.  -rixtf  and  Ibe 
Lai.  tapaium,  whence  also  comes  the  Fr.  tapii  (ibe  „||j 
present  word  for  "  carpel  ")  ai  well  u  our  own  word 
"  tapestry."  This  latter,  though  Dow  moreputiculariydaaip- 
live  of  han^np  and  curtains  woven  in  a  Ipedal  way.  was.  in 
later  medieval  times,  indiscriminately  applied  to  them  and  1o 
*tu9»  laed  as  floc«  and  seat  covering  Frun  a  very  eariy  perioJ 
clataical  writer*  make  mention  of  tbem.  In  ancient  E^T><.  '<■ 
instance,  floor  antl  seal  coveting*  were  naed  in  temples  fa 
*     '     "    pricau  of  Amen  Raj  bin  oa  Ibcy 


-  ..      ■■  P'l«  Ti'l"^y  Carpet.  iBlh  cenlury.  exemplifying  su.h  tharaclerislic  angular  trealmcnt  uf 
quail- boianiL-iil  fontij  as  is  usually  found  in  carpels  and  rugs  made  in  Asia  Minor      P'n 
'a  and  Albert  Museum.) 


Fig,  £, — Cupel  of  Slout  Flu  «  Hemp  Woven  and  Ihcn  Corapleti 


Wortodin  Oimt 


Fig.  6.— Cut  Pile  Worsted  CarjMl, 
bearing  royal  arms  of  England  with 
E.    R.     (Elizabeth   Regina);   date 


FLg.  0— Comer  o[  a,  Cul  Pile  C»n«l  of  pTRi.n  Msnuficturt-.  i6ib 


in  IhtLr  hall  in  Ltnulon.    Oi  l-tmaa  daisn. 


Fig.  Ilk—Cut  Pile  Caipet  ol  Spuliih  MuululuR,  Eulr  lAth  CenI 
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not  used  to  garnish  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  If  one  may 
pdse  from  rare  remains  of  decorative  textiles,  in  the  museum 
at  Cairo  «qpecially,  dating  from  at  least  1480  b.c,  such  Egyptian 
Ubaa  were  of  linen  inwoven  with  coloured  wools  in  a  tapestry- 
vctving  manner,  and  were  not  tufted  or  piled  tejftures.  Taken 
hm  the  palace  at  Nineveh  is  a  large  marble  slab  carved  in  low 
rtScf  with  a  geometrical  pattern  surrounded  by  a  border  of  lotus 
Semta  and  buds,  evidently  a  copy  of  an  Assyrian  floor  cover  or 
rof  about  705  B.C.,  such  as  was  also  woven  probably  in  the 
tipesCty>weaving  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  its  design 
ciaSty  well  suggests  patchwork — a  method  of  needlework  in 
vofoe  with  Egsrptians,  at  least  900  years  B.C.,  for  ornamental 
poiposes,  as  indicated  by  the  elaborately  patterned  canopy 
vMch  covered  the  \Att  of  an  Egyptian  queen — the  mother-in- 
Uvof  Shishak  who  took  Jerusalem  some  three  or  four  years  after 
tlie  death  of  Solomon — and  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Cairo. 
In  the  Otfysseyy/a^Ki  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  these  again, 
vbetber  floor  coverings  or  hangings,  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
fiat*lext]ired  and  not  piled  fabrics.  On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was 
spitad  a  "  covering  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  the  carpets  under- 
Qcatbof  the  finest  wrought  purple  "  (Arrian  vL  29).  Athenaeus 
(bk.  y.  ch.  27)  gives  from  CalUxenus  the  Rhodian  {c.  280  B.C.) 
an  aoount  <rf  a  banquet  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at 
Akandria,  and  describes  "  the  purple  carpets  of  finest  wool, 
«ith  the  pattern  on  both  sides,"  as  weU  as  "  handsomely 
nsbrotdered  rugs  very  beautifully  elaborated  with  figures"; 
these  again  were  probably  not  piled  fabrics  but  kindred  to  the 
hangings  in  the  palace  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  decorated  with 
portraits,  which  were  likely  to  have  been  of  tapestry-weaving, 
and  would  be  nearly  the  same  in  appearance  on  both  sides  of  the 
tabric.  Of  corresponding  tapestry  woven  work  are  Egypto- 
Roman  specimens  dating  from  the  and  or  3rd  century  a.d.,  a 
considerable  collection  of  wHich  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  From  about  the  same  period 
date  bits  of  hangings  or  coverings  woven  hi  linen,  over-w'rought 
ia  a  method  of  needlework  with  ornament  of  compact  loops  of 
worsted  (Plaite  I.  figs,  x  and  3).  These  are  the  earliest  extant 
specimens  of  textiles  presenting  a  tufted  or  piled  surface  very 
kijidrcd  to  that  of  woven  pile  carpets  of  nmch  later  date.  But 
the  modus  .operandi  in  producing  the  earlier  only  remotely 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  later — though  making  a  surface 
<A  loops  by  means  of  needlework  as  in  the  Coptic  or  Egypto- 
Rociaa  specimens  of  Plate  I.  figs,  i  and  2  seems  to  be  a  step  in 
a  jMTogrcss  towards  the  introduction  at  an  apparently  later  date 
of  tufts  into  loom  weavings  such  as  we  find  in  z6th-century 
tufted  or  ptkd  carpets. 

The  simple  traditional  Oriental  method  of  making  these  latter 
a  briefly  as  follows: — ^The  foundation  is  a  warp  of  strong  cotton 
«/  or  hempen  or  woollen  or  silk  threads,  the  number  of 
which  is  regulated  by  the  breadth  of  the  carpet  and 
the  fineness  or  coarseness  to  be  given  to  its  pile. 
Short  lengths  of  coloured  wool  or  goats'  or  camels' 
bair  or  silk  are  knotted  on  to  each  of  the  warp  threads  so  that 
the  two  ends  of  each  twist  or  tuft  of  coloured  yam,  of  whatever 
material  it  Is,  project  in  front  Across  the  width  of  the  warp 
asd  above  the  range  of  tufts  a  weft  thread  is  run  in;  another 
line  or  row  of  tufts  is  then  knotted,  and  above  this  another  weft 
thread  is  ran  in  across  the  warps,  and  so  on.  These  rows  of  tufts 
ud  weft  as  made  are  compressed  together  by  means  of  a  blunt 
lork  or  rude  comb-like  instrament,  and  thus  a  compact  textile 
vith  a  i»Ie  or  tufted  surface  is  produced;  the  projecting  tufts 
are  then  carefully  clipped  to  an  even  surface.  In  the  East  the 
Hide  wooden  frames  in  which  the  warp-threads  are  stretched 
cither  stand  afwight  upon,  or  are  level  with,  the  ground.  They 
are  easily  tranqwrted  and  put  together,  and  the  weaving  in  them 
n  done  chttfly  by  wandering  groiq»  of  weavers.  The  local 
sarromdings,  often  those  of  rocky  arid  districts,  in  which 
KanHsh  and  other  families  weave  carpets  are  well  illustrated 
in  Oriental  Rugs  by  J.  H.  Mumford.  For  making  pile  carpets 
ud  rugs  two  traditional  knots  are  in  use;  the  first  is  termed 
tl>£  Turkish  or  Chiordes  knot,  from  Ghiordes,  an  old  city  not 
br  from  Brusa.    It  is  in  vogue  principally  throughout  Asia 


Minor,  as  far  east  as  Kurdistan  and  the  Caucasus,  but  it  is  also 
used  farther  south-east  in  parts  of  Persia  and  India.  The  yard 
of  the  pile  is  knotted  in  short  lengths  upon  the  warp-threads 
so  that  the  two  outstanding  ends  of  each  knot  alternate  vrith 
every  two  threads  of  the  warp.  The  second  traditional  knot  is 
the  Persian  or  Sehna.knot,  which,  though  better  calculated 
to  produce  a  dose,  fine,  even,  velvety  surface,  has  in  many 
parts  of  Persia  been  abandoned  for  the  Ghiordes  knot,  which 
is  a  trifle  more  easily  tied.  The  Persian  or  Sehna  knot  is  tied 
so  that  from  every  space  between  the  warp-threads  one  end  of 
the  knot  protrudes.  The  number  of  knots  to  the  inch  tied 
according  to  cither  the  Turkish  or  Persian  method  is  determined 
by  the  size  and  closeness  of  the  warp-threads  and  the  size  and 
number  of  weft-threads  thrown  across  after  each  row  of  knots. 
The  patterns  of  the  fabrics  made  by  country  weavers  arc  usually 
taken  by  them  from  old  rugs.  But  in  towns  where  weaving  is 
conducted  under  more  organized  conditions  new  patterns  are 
often  devised,  and  are  traced  sometimes  upon  great  cardboards, 
on  which  the  stitches,  or  knots,  are  indicated  by  squares  each 
painted  in  its  proper  colour.  Ih  some  of  the  Persian  carpets 
and  rugs  made  at  Sehna,  Kirman  and  Tabriz,  the  warp 
is  of  silk,  a  material  that  contributes  to  fine  compact  pile 
textures. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  when  cut  pile 
carpets  were  first  made  in  the  East  Their  texture  is  certainly 
akin  to  that  of  fustian  and  velvet;  while  that  of  the  aat^oi 
finer  Persian  -carpets,  which  were  not  made  much  orlgfual 
earlier  than  about  the  isth  century,  is  practically  not  ^**, 
distinguishable  from  velvet,  having  long  or  heavy  pile..  ***■'•■• 
Fustian,  the  English  name  for  a  cut  short  pile  textile,  is  derived 
from  Fostat  (old  Cairo),  and  such  material  is  likely  to  have  been 
madb  there,  as  soon  as  anywhere  else  by  Saracens,  especially 
during  the  propitious  times  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs,  who  for  more 
than  two  centuries  previously  to  the  13th  century  were  noted 
for  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  all  sorts  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. It  seems  that  velvet  came  into  use  in  Europe  not  much 
earlier  than  the  14th  century,  and  various  French  church  inven- 
tories of  the  time  contain  entries  of  "  tapis  veins  (cut  pile  carpets) 
d'aullre  mer,  d  mettre  par  terre  "  (see  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  des  tapis- 
series  et  tapis,  by  W.  Chocqueel,  Paris,  i  S63,  pp.  2  2-23).  It  is  an 
open  question  if  the  making  of  cut  pile  carpets  in  Persia  or  by 
Saracens  elsewhere  preceded  that  of  fustians  and  velvets  or 
whether  the  developments  in  making  the  three  proceeded  pari 
passu. 

The  making  of  carpets  with  a  flat  surface,  however,  is  probably 
far  older  than  that  of  cut  pile  carpets,  and  characteristic  of  one 
such  old  method  is  that  in  the  making  of  Soumak  car- 
pets (Plate  II.  fig.  5),  the  ornament  of  which  done  in 
close  needle  stitches  with  coloured  threads  completely 
conceals  the  stout  flax  or  hemp  web  which  is  the 
essential  material  of  these  carpets.  Soumak  is  a  distortion  of 
Shemaka,  a  Caucasian  town  in  the  far  east  of  Asia  Minor.  But 
so-called  Soumak  carpets  are  made  in  other  districts,  and  the 
particular  needlework  used  in  them  is  practically  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  a  smaller  scale  used  for  the  well-known  Persian 
Nakshe  or  woman's  trousering,  and  again  that  used  on  a  still 
smaller  scale  in  the  ornamentation  of  valuable  Kashmir  shawls. 
Quilted  and  chain-stitched  cotton  prayer  and  bath  rUgs  from 
Persia  are  referred  to  in  the  article  on  EuBRoroERY. 

Another  method  of  making  carpets  with  a  flat  surface  is  that 
of  tapestry- weaving  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  4),  which,  according  to 
existing  and  well-authenticated  specimens  of  considerable 
antiquity  (already  referred  to),  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  any 
historic  process  of  ornamental  weaving  (see  Tapestsy). 

Very  broadly  considered,  the  traditional  designs  or  patterns 
of  Oriental  carpets  fall  into  two  classes:  the  one,  prevailing  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  the  other,  seems  to  reflect  juMi^^  §„ 
the  austerity  of  the  Sunni  or  ortluxiox  Mahommedans  um^utoasl 
in   making  patterns  with  abstract  geometric  and  *<4v«>/« 
angular  forms,  stiflF  interlacing  devices,  cryptic  signs  21512' 
and  symbols  and  the  like;  whilst  the  other  suggests 
the    freer    thought   of   the    Shiah   or   unorthodox  sect,    m 
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designs  of  ingenious  blossom  and  leafy  scrolls,  conventional 
arabesques,  botanical  and  animal  forms,  and  cartouches  enclosing 
Kufic  inscriptions  (see  the  splendid  example  known  as  the 
Ardebil  carpet,  Plate  III.  fig.  7,  and  another  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  9). 
Types  of  the  more  austere  design  occur  in  carpets  from  Afghan- 
istan, Turkestan,  Bokhara  and  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  India  and 
even  Morocco,  the  other  types  .of  freer  design  being  almost 
special  to  Persian  rugs  and  carpets. 

Next  in  historic  importance  to  Persia,  Turkestan  and.  Asia 
Minor  is  India,  where  the  making  of  cut  pile  carpets — known 

as  Kalin  and  Kalicha— was  presumably  introduced 
^tpttM.      ^y  ^^^  Mahommedans  during  the  latter  part  of  the 

14th  century.  But  the  industry  did  not  apparently 
attain  importance  until  after  the  founding  of  the  Mogul  dynasty 
by  Baber  early  in  the  i6th  century.  The  designs  mainly  derived 
from  those  of  Persian  carpets  of  that  period  do  not  as  a  rule  rise 
to  the  excellence  of  their  prototypes.  Historical  centres  of 
Indian  carpet  making  are  in  Kashmir,  the  Punjab  and  Sind, 
and  at  Agra,  Mirzapur,  Jubbulpore,  Warangal  in  the  Deccan, 
Malabar  and  Masulipatam.  Velvets  are  richly  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silver  thread  at  Benares  and  Murshidabad  and  used  as 
ceremonial  carpets,  and  silk  pile  carpets  are  made  atTanjofe^ind 
Salem.  For  the  most  part  the  best  of  the  Indian  woollen  pile 
carpets  have  been  produced  by  workers  of  repute  engaged  by 
princes,  great  nobles  and  wealthy  persons  to  carry  on  the  craft 
in  their  dwellings  and  palaces.  These  groups  of  highly  skilled 
workers  as  part  of  the  household  staff  were  paid  fixed  salaries, 
but  they  were  also  allowed  to  execute  private  orders.  During 
the  19th  century  the  carpet  industry  was  developed  in  govern- 
ment gaols.  Produced  in  great  quantities  the  prison-made 
carpets  as  a  rule  are  less  well  turned  out,  and  the  competition 
set  up  betewen  them  and  the  rugs  and  carpets  of  private  factories 
has  had  a  somewhat  detrimental  effect  upon  the  industry 
generally.  Older  in  origin  than  the  cut  pile  carpets  are  those 
of  thinner  and  flat  surface  texture,  which  from  almost 
immemorial  times  have  been  woven  in  cotton  with  blue  and 
white  or  blue  and  red  stripes  in  the  simplest  way.  These  are 
called  darts  and  satranjis,  and  are  made  chiefly  in  Benares  and 
northern  India.  They  are  also  made  in  the  south  and  by  such 
aborigines  retaining  primitive  habits  as  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  age  of  this  particular  method  of 
making  ground  or  floor  covering^. 

A  condition  that  has  always  controlled  the  designs  of  Oriental 
carpets,  is  their  rectangular  shape,  more  often  oblong  than 
Coa^Uoa  square.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  well-schemed  border, 
eoatroMtajf  enclosing  the  main  portion  or  field  over  which  the 
*f«fr'»f  •'  details  of  the  pattern  are  symmetrically  distributed. 

Simpler  patterns  in  the  field  of  a  carpet  or  rug  consist 

of  repetitions  of  the  same  device  or  of  a  small  number 
of  different  devices  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  4).  Richer  patterns 
display  more  organic  pattern  in  the  construction,  of  which  the 
leading  and  continuous  features  are  expressed  as  diversified 
bands,  scrolls  and  curved  stems;  amongst  these  latter  are  very 
varied  devices  which  play  either  predominant  or  subordinate 
parts  in  the  whole  effect  of  the  design  (Plate  III.  fig.  7). 
Angular  and  simplified  treatments  of  these  elaborate  designs 
arc  rendered  in  many  Asia  Minor  or  Turkey  carpets  (Plate  I. 
fig.  3);  but  the  typical  flowing  and  more  graceful  versions  are 
of  Persian  origin  (see  Plate  III.  fig.  7,  and  Plate  IV.  fig.  9), 
usually  of  the  i6th  century.  Mingled  in  such  intricate  stem 
designs  or  "  arabesques  "  are  details  many  of  which  have  been 
derived  on  the  one  hand  from  Sassanian  and  even  from  far 
earlier  Mesopotamian  emblematical  ornament  based  on  cheetahs 
seizing  gaz&lles,  on  floral  fbrms,  blossoms  and  buds  so  well  con- 
ventionalized in  Assyrian  decoration,  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  Tatar  and  Chinese  sources.  The  style,  strong  in  suggestion 
of  successive  historical  p>eriods,  seems  to  have  been  matured 
in  Mosil  .engraved  and  damascened  metal  woric  of  the  12th  and 
X3th  centuries  before  its  occurrence  in  Persian  carpet  designs, 
the.finest  of  which  were  produced  about  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas. 
A  good  deal  earlier  than  this  period  are  carpets  designed  chiefly 
according  to  the  simpler  taste  of  the  Sunnitcs,  and  such  as  these 
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appear  to  be  mentioned  by  Maroo  Polo  (1256-1323)  uliea 
writing  that "  in  Turoomania  they,  weave  the  handsomest  carpets 
in  the  world."  He  quotes  Conia  (Konieh  in  Anatolia),  S^^a^t 
(Sivas  in  Asia  Minor),  sbme.  300  m.  north-east  of  Konieh.  acd 
C^assaria  (Kaisaria  or  Caesaraea  in  Anatolia)  as  the  chief  «xi\nrg 
centres.  It  is  the  carpets  from  such  places  rather  than  fr^n 
Persia  that  appear  to  have  been  the  first  Oriental  ones  known  i:^ 
European  countries. 

Entries  of  Oriental  carpets  are  frequent  in  the  inventories  (^ 
European  cathedral  treasures.  In  EngUnd,  for  insunce,  caipcU 
are  said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Queen  Eleanor 
of  Castile  and  her  suite  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ^!^ 
13th  century,  who  had  them  from  Spain,  where  their 
manufacture  was  apparently  carried  on  by  Saracens  or  Mlors 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hizA. 
Pierre  Dupont,  a  master  carpet-maker  ol  the  Savonnecie  (xe 
below),  gives  his  opinion  in  1632  that  the  introduction  of  caipc:- 
,  making  into  France  was  due  to  the  Saracens  after  their  deleft 
by  Charles  Martel  in  a.d.  726.  But  nx>re  histoiicaUy  pied^ 
is  the  record  in  the  book  of  crafts  {Litre  des  meters)  by  Etiertce 
Boileau,  provost  of  the  merchants  in  Paris  (1258-1268),  of  *'  1%. 
tapicers  or  makers  of  lapis  sarrasinois}^  who  say  that  tbdr  crk^t 
is  for  the  service  only  of  churches  or  great  men  like  kings  ^.d 
nobles."  In  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries  Saracen  weavers  d 
rich  and  ornamental  stuffs  were  also  employed  at  Venice,  vhi(h 
was  a  chief  centre  for  importing  Oriental  goods,  including  carpcu. 
and  distributing  them  through  western  Europe.  Dr  Bode,  b 
hb  Vorderasialiscke  KnUpfteppickCf  iiutances  Oriental  caipeii 
with  patterns  mainly  of  geometric  and  angular  forms  represented 
in  frescoes  and  other  paintings  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (i44c\ 
Niccolo  di  Buonaccorso  (1450),  Lippo  Memmi  (1480)  aadothcn. 

Of  greater  interest  perhaps,  and  especially  as  throwing  ligbt 
upon  the  trade  in,  if  not  the  making  of,  carpets  in  En^ond 
somewhat  in  the  method  of  contemporary  Turkey  carpets,  u 
the  specimen  represented  in  Plate  III.  fig.  6.  This  may  b»ve 
■been  made  in  England,  where  foreign  workmen,  cspeci^Ly 
Flemings,  were  from  early  times  often  encouraged  to  settle  in 
order  to  develop  industries,  amongst  which  pile  carpet-niakix;| 
probably  and  tapestry-weaving  certainly  were  included.  The 
earliest  record  of  tapestry-weaving  works  in  England  is  tiut  ol 
William  Sheldon's  at  Barcheston,  Warwickshire,  in  1509,  aiRi, 
besides  wall  hangings,  carpets  of  tapestry-Weaving  %kere  al^o 
possibly  made  there.*  The  cut  pile  carpet  belonging  to  Lord 
Verulam  (Plate  III.  fig.  6)  was  perhaps  made  at  Norwich.  It 
has  a  repeating  and  simply  contrived  continuous  pattern  d 
carnations  and  intertwining  stems  with  a  large  lozenge  in  th< 
centre  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England  with  the  letters  E.  R. 
(Elizabeth  Regina)  and  the  date  1570.  It  also  has  the  arms  oi 
the  borough  of  Ipswich  and  those  of  the  family  of  Harboitlc- 
Thc  sequence  or  continuity  of  its  border  pattern  foils  in  i^ 
corners  at  one  end  of  the  rug  or  carpet  in  a  way  very  commcD 
to  many  Asia  Minor  and  Spanish  carpets  (sec  Plate  I.  fig  3. 
Plate  II  fig.  4,  and  Plate  IV.  fig.  10) ;  not,  however,  to  the  majonty 
of  Persian  carpets  (see  Plate  III.  fig.  7,  and  Plate  IV.  fig.  8).  A 
large  cut  pile  carpet  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  a 
repeating  pattern  of  star  devices,  rather  Moorish  in  style,  «iih 
the  inscription  on  one  end  of  the  border,  "  Feare  God  and  Keep 
His  Commandments,  made  in  the  yeare  1603,"  and  in  the  {tcl^ 
the  shield  of  arms  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley  of  Thakcham,  Sussex, 
impaling  those  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Elmes  of  Lifford,  Korthamp- 
tonshire.  This  may  have  been  made  in  England.  A  carpet  oi 
very  similar  design,  especially  in  its  border,  b  to  be  seen  ir.  a 
painting  by  Marc  Gheeraedts  of  the  conference  at  old  Sonien<t 
House  of  English  and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  (1604),  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London.    A  more  imporunt  ^'^<i 

•  The  tapissiers  sarrasinois  were  apparently  the  makers  of  pHcd 
or  velvety  carpets,  and  have  always  been  written  about  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  tapissiers  de  haute  lisse  or  tapissiers  nostra,  vKi  tt 
appears  did  not  weave  piled  or  velvety  material,  but  made  taptito ' 
woven  hangings  and  coverings  for  furniture. 
'In  Hakluyt'a  Voyages  mention  is  made  of  directions  having  hen 
iven  to  Morgan  Hubbletfaome.  a  dyer,  to  proceed  {jiboul  1579)  to 
ersia  to  learn. the  arts  of  dyeing  and  of  making  carpets. 
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Encr  cupet  belongs  to  the  Girdlers'  Company  (Plate  IV.  fig.  8), 
ud  is  of  Peisian  design,  into  which  are  introduced  the  anns  of 
ibe  company,  shields  with  eagles,  and  white  panels  with  English 
ktiaSj  the  monogFam.of  Robert  Bell  the  master  in  1634,  but 
ths  was  made  at  Lahore  *  to  his  order. 

Before  dealing  with  later  phases  of  the  carpet  industry  in 
Ea^and,  mention  may  now  be  made  of  -Spanish  carpets,  of 
European  as  distinct  from  Saracenic  or  Persian 
design;  the  making  of  them  dates  at  least  from  the 
end  of  the  isth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  specimens  of  them 
have  been  obtained  for  public  collections,  and  at  present  little 
is  known  of  the  factories  in  Spain  whence  they  came.  A  large 
lod  most  interesting  series  is  shown  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the  eaiiier  of  the  Spanish  cut 
pile  carpets  in  tl^t  museum  is  given  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  xo.  The 
iaoer  repeating  pattern  has  suggestions  of  a  lingering  Moorish 
mt!uence,but  a  superior  version  of  it  with  better  dcfinitionis  to  be 
seen  in  extant  bits  of  Spanish  shuttle-woven  silks  of  the  x6th 
ceotury.  The  border  of  distorted  dragon-like  creatures  is  of  a 
Renaissance  style,  and  this  style  is  more  pronounced  in  other 
Spanish  carpets  having  borders  of  poorly  treated  Italian  i6th- 
ccatury  pilaster  ornament.  Beside  cut  pUe,  many  Spanish 
carpets  of  the  xyth  and  i8th  centuries  have  looped  and  flat 
surfaces,  and  bear  Spanish  names  and  inscriptions;  Jiany  too  are 
of  needlework  in  tent  or  cross  stitch. 

.\nother  interesting  class  of  very  fine  pile  carpets  that  has  also 
become  known  comparatively  recently  to  collectors  is  the  so- 
called  Polish  carpets,  generally  made  of  silk  pile  for 
the  ornament,  which  is  distinctively  Oriental,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  textile  for  the  ground,  very 
each  after  the  manner  of  early  17th-century  Brusa  fabrics. 
^Izny  of  these  carpets  are  in  the  Czartoryski  collection  at  Cracow. 
They  are  discussed  by  Dr  Bode  in  his  treatise  on  Oriental  carpets 
already  referred  to.  European  coats  of  arms  of  the  persons  for 
»hom  they  were  made  are  often  Introduced  into  them,  sometimes 
difieient  in  workmanship  from  that  of  the  carpets,  though  there 
are  specimens  in  which  the  workmanship  is  the  same  throughout. 
Tbe  details  of  their  designs  consist  for  the  most  part  of  arabesques 
and  long  curved  serrated  leaves  similar  to  such  as  are  commonly 
cscd  in  Rhodian  pottery  decoration  of  the  i6th  century,  though 
rore  typical  of  those  so  frequent  in  17th-century  Turkish 
ornament.  Various  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
thcM  so-called  Pblish  carpets  were  probably  made  in  either 
Constantinc^e  or  Damascus  {tapete  Damasckini  frequently 
cccur  in  Venetian  inventories  of  the  i6th  century)  rather  Uian,  as 
his  been  thought,  by  the  Persian  workmen  employed  at  the 
Mazarski  silk  factory  which  lasted  for  a  short  period  only  during 
the  iSth  century  at  Steucz  in  Poland. 

The  Eun^iean  carpet  manufactory,  of  which  a  continuous 
history  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  recorded  with 
exceptional  completeness,  is  that  which  has  been 
^j^^H^  maintained  under  successive  regimes,  royal,  imperial 
fnaca.  ^'^^  republican,  in  France — at  the  H6tel  des  Gobelins 
in  Paris.  Seventy  years  before  its  organization  under 
Colbert  in  1667  as  a  state  manufactory  (Manufacture  Royalc  des 
ifetbUs  de  la  Couronnt),  Henry  IV.  had  founded  royal  art  work- 
shops for  all  sorts  of  decorative  work,  at  the  Louvre;  and  here  in 
1604  a  workroom  was  established  for  making  Oriental  carpets  by 
the  side  of  that  which  existed  for  making  tapis  flamatids.  In 
1610  letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  Sieur  Fortier,  who  has 
bten  reputed  to  be  the  first  inventor  in  France  of  the  art  of 
■^sng  in  silk  and  wool  real  Turkey  and  other  piled  carpets  with 
pounds  of  gold  thread,  which  must  have  been  sumptuous 
tibrics  probably  resembling  the  so-called  Polish  carpets  of  this 
<^te.  Some  ten  years  later  it  is  recorded  that  Pierre  Dupont  and 
Sjmon  Lourdet  started  a  pile  carpet  {tapis  veloutfs)  manufactory 
^t  Chaillot  (Paris)  in  large  pYemises  which  had  been  used  for  the 
raanufactuie  of  soap — whence  the  name  of  "  Savonnerie."  To 
this  c<Ki verted  manufactbry  were  trai)sferred  in  1631  the  carpet- 

.  '  The  Royal  Factof  y  at  Lahore  was  established  by  Akbar  the  Great 
w  the  i6th  century.^ 


makers  from  the  Louvre,  and  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
crown  it  continued  its  operations  for  many  years  at  Chaillot.  -  It 
was  not  until  1828  that  the  making  of  tapis  de  la  Sammnerie 
(pile  carpets  of  a  fine  velvety  character)  was  transferred  to  the 
H6tel  des  Gobelins.  Here,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Savonnerie, 
carpets  are  made  others  which,  like  those  of  Beauvats  (where 
a  manufactory  of  hangings  and  carpets  was  established  by 
Colbert  in  1664),  are  tapis  ras  or  non-piled  carpets,  being  of 
tapestry-weaving,  as  also  are  those  made  by  old-establi^ed 
firms  at  Aubusson  and  at  Fellctin,  where  the  manufacture 
was  flourishing,  at  the  former  place  in  1733  and  at  the  latter 
in  1737. 

Returning  now  to  England,  there  are  evidences  towards  the 
end  of  the  X7th  century,  if  not  earlier,  that  Walloon  and  Flemish 
makers  of  Turkey  pile  carpets  had  settled  and  set  up  works  in 
different  parts  of  ttue  country.  A  protective  charter,  for  instance, 
was  granted  in  1701  by  William  III.  to  weavers  in  Axminstcr  and 
Wilton.  The  ultimate  celebrity  of  the  pile  carpet  industry  at 
Wilton  was  due  mainly  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  i8th  century  by  Henry,  carl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who  in  the  course  of  his  travels  abroad  collected 
certain  French  and  Walloon  carpet-makers  to  work  for  him  in 
Wiltshire — over  them  he  put  two  Frenchmen,  Antoine  Dufossy 
and  Pierre  Jemale.  .More  notable,  however,  than  these  is  Pdre 
Norbert,  who  naturalized  himself  as  an  Englishman,  changed  his 
name  to  Parisot,  and  started  a  manufactory  of  pile  carpets  and  a 
training  school  in  the  craft  at  Fulham  about  1751.  In  1753  he 
wrote  and  published  "  An  account  of  the  new  manufactory  of 
Tapestry  after  the  manner  of  that  at  the  Gobelins,  and  of  carpets 
after  the  manner  of  that  at  Chaillot  (i.e.  Savonnerie)  now  under- 
taken at  Fulham  by  Mr  Peter  Parisot."  Two  refugee  French 
carpet-makers  from  the  Savonnerie  had  arrived  in  London  in 
1750,  and  started  weaving  a  specimen  carpet  in  Westminster. 
Parisot,  having  found  them  out,  induced  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
to  furnish  funds  for  their  removal  to  better  workrooms  at 
Paddington.  The  carpet  when  finished  was  presented  by  the 
duke  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Parisot  quarrelled  with 
his  two  employees,  enticed  otheis  to  come  over,  and  then  removed 
the  carpet  works  from  Paddington  to  Fulham.  A  worker, 
J.  Baptiste  Grignon,  writing  to  "  Mr  Parisot  in  Foulleme  Manu- 
factory," mentions  the  marked  preference  "  shown  by  the 
English  court  for  velvet,"  and  how  much  a  "chair-back  he  had 
worked  in  the  manner  of  the  Savonnerie  had  been  admired." 
Correspondence  published  in  the  NouveUes  Archvoes  de  Vart 
fran^is  (1878)  largely  relates  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  stop  the  emigration  to  England  of  workers  from  the 
Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie.  Parisot's  Fulham  works  were  sold 
up  in  X  755.  He  then  tried  to  start  a  manufactory  at  Exeter,  but 
apparently  without  success,  as  in  X756  his  Exeter  stock  was  sold 
in  the  Great  Piazza  auction  rooms,  Covent  Garden.  Joseph 
Baretti  (Dr  Johnson^s  friend),  writing  from  Plymouth  on  the 
1 8th  of  April  X760,  alludes  to  his  having  that  morning  visited 
the  Exeter  manufactory  of  tapisseries  de  Gobelins  "  founded  by 
a  distinguished  anti- Jesuit — the  renowned  Father  Nobert." 
Previously  to  this  a  Mr  Passavant  of  Exeter'  had  received  in 
X758  a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London  for  making  a 
carpet  in  "  imitation  of  those  brought  from  the  East  and  called 
Turky  carpets."  Similar  premiums  had  been  awarded  by  the 
society  in  1 757  to  a  Mr  Moore  of  Chiswell  Street,  Moorfields,  and 
to  a  Mr  Whjtty  of  Axminster.  In  1759a  society's  premium  was 
won  by  Mr  Jeffer  of  Frome.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
vol.  i.,  dated  1783,  it  is  stated  that  by  their  rewards,  the  manu- 
facture of "  Turky  carpets  is  now  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  brought  to  a  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty 
which  the  Turky  carpets  never  attained."  Such  records  as 
these  convey  a  fair  notion  of  the  sporadic  attempts  which  im- 
mediately preceded  a  systematic  manufacture  of  pile  carpets  in 
this  country.  Whilst  the  Wilton  industry  survived,  that  actually 

*  A  wealthy  acrgc-maker  of  Swiss  nationality,  who  had  been 
settled  for  some  years  in  Exeter,  and  bought  up  the  plant  of  Parisot's 
^eter  works.  (See  Bulletin  de  la  societc  de  I'histoire  de  Vart  franforr^ 
p.  97,  vol.  1875  to  1878.) 
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carried  on  at  Axminstcr  died  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  the  name  of  Axminster  like  that  of  Savonncrie  carpets  now 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  locally  deceased  manufactory, 
much  as  in  a  parallel  way  Brussck  carpets  seem  to  owe  their  name 
to  the  renown  of  Brussels  as  an  important  centre  in  the  15th  and 
i6th  centuries  for  iapcstry-weaving. 

Before  the  existence  of  steam-driven  caipet-making  machinery 
in  England,  employers,  following  the  example  set  by  the  French, 
applied  the  Jacquard  apparatus,  for  regulating  and 
^^facilitating  the  weaving  of  patterns,  to  the  hand 
manufacture  of  carpets.  This  was  early  in  the  19th 
century;  a  great  acceleration  in  producing  EnglisJi  carpets  oc- 
curred, severely  threatening  the  industry  as  pursued  (largely  for 
tapis  ras)  at  Toumai  in  Belgium,  at  Nlmes,  Abbeville,  Aubusson, 
Beauvais,  Tourcoing  and  Lannoy  in  France.  The  severity  of 
the  competition,  however,  M'as  still  more  increased  when  English 
enterprise,  developing  the  inventions  of  Erastus  B.  Bigelow 
(1814-1879)  of  America  and  Mr  William  Wood  of  England, 
took  the  lead  in  perfecting  Jacquard  weaving  carpet  looms 
worked  by  steam,  which  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  many  power- 
loom  carpet  manufactories  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
not  until  1880  that  French  pile  carpet  manufacturers  began 
to  adopt  similar  carpet  power-looms,  importing  them  from 
England. 

These  machines  for  weaving  pile  carpets,  either  looped  (boucU) 
as  in  Brussels,  or  cut  (tdouti)  as  in  Wilton  or  Axminster  carpets, 
were  similar  in  all  req>ccts  to  such  as  had  been  in  use  by  the 
importantEnglish  manufacturers — CrossleyofHalifax,Templeton 
of  Glasgow,  Humphreys  of  Kidderminster,  Southwell  of  Bridg- 
north, and  others.  A  so-called  tapestry  carpet  weaving-loom 
was  invented  by  Richard  Whytock  of  Edinburgh  in  1832,  but 
it  was  not  brought  to  sufficient  completeness  for  sustained 
manufacture  until  1855.  The  essential  feature  of  Mr-Whytock's 
process  was  that  the  warp-threads  were  dyed  and  parti-coloured, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  woven  the  several  points  of  colour 
formed  the  pattern  of  the  whole  fabric.  Although  the  name 
"  tapestry  "  is  used,  the  texture  of  these  wares  has  but  a  remote 
likeness  to  that  of  hand-made  tapestry  hangings  and  carpets 
such  as  those  of  the  Gobelins  and  Aubusson  manufactories,  nor 
is  it  the  same  as  the  texture  of  Brussels  carpets.  Machine-made 
tapestry  carpets  are  also  called  "  ingrain  "  carpets,  because  the 
wool  or  worsted  is  dyed  in  the  grain,  i.e.  before  manufacture. 
Germany  in  her  manufacture  of  carpets  resorts  chiefly  to  the 
"  ingrain  "  process,  but  in  common  with  Holland  and  Belgium 
she  produces  pile  (looped  and  cut)  carpets  from  power-looms. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  there  arc  many  similar  and  very 
important  carpet  manufactories;  and  Austria  produces  fine  cut 
pile  carpets  (vdoutis),  the  designs  of  which  are  largely  derived 
from  those  of  the  Aubusson  tapestry- woven  carpets  {tapis  ras). 

Lengths  or  pieces  of  felt  and  other  substantial  material  are 
frequently  made  for  floor  and  stair  carpeting,  and  are  often 
printed  with  patterns.  These  of  course  come  into  quite  another 
class  technically.  The  technological  aspects  of  the  several 
branches. of  carpet  manufacture  by  machinery  are  treated  in 
the  articles  on  Textile-Pkzntxng  and  Weaving.  Briefly,  the 
products  of  carpet  manufacture  practically  fall  into  three  main 
divisions:  (i)  Pile  carpets  (tapis  moquettes)  which  are  either 
looped  {houcU)  or  cut  (sc/om//);  (2)  flat  surface  carpets  (tapis  ras) 
as  in  hand  tapestry-woven  material;  and  (3)  printed  stuffs 
used  for  carpteting. 

Whilst  the  production  of  carpets  by  steam  power  predomi- 
nates in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  at 
jfi^^g^  one  time  appeared  to  be  giving  the  coup  de  grdce  to 
hmad-m^  ^^^  ^i^^^t  of  making  carpets  by  hand,  there  has  been  in 
earpHt,  recent  times  a  revival  in  this  latter,  and  many  carpets 
of  characteristic  modem  design,  several  of  them 
made  in  England,  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  late  William 
Morris,  who  devoted  much  of  his  varied  energies  to  tapestry 
weaving  and  pile  carpet  weaving  by  hand,  both  of  which  crafts 
are  being  fostered  as  cotUgc  industries  in  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  England.  At  the  same  time  leading  English  carpet 
manufactures^  continue   to   produce   hand-made   carpets  as 


occasion  requires.  In  France  a  much  more  systeniatic  enstence 
of  tapestry  weaving  and  pile  carpet  making  by  hand  has  been 
maintained  and  is  of  course  attributable  to  the  perennial  activity 
of  the  state  tapestry  works  in  Paris  (at  the  XSobdins  workshops) 
and  in  Beauvais,  and  of  corresponding  works  managed  by  privalt 
enterprise  at  Aubusson  and  elsewhere. 

Designing  patterns  for  English  carpet  manufacture  b  sow 
more  organized  than  it  was,  and  greater  thought  and  tnvestioii 
are  given  to  devising  ornament  suitable  to  the  puipooe  of  flocr 
coverings.  Before  1850  and  for  a  few  years  later,  rather  rode 
realistic  representations  of  animals  and  botanical  forms  (decadent 
versions  of  Savonnerie  designs)  were  often  wrought  in  mgs  and 
carpets,  and  survivals  of  these  are  still  to  be  met  with,  but  the 
Ipssons  that  have  beensubsequentlyderived  fromintdligcnt  study 
of  Oriental  designs  have  resulted  in  the  definite  designing  of 
conventional  forms  for  surface  patterns.  The  early  movetDcnt 
in  this  direction  owes  much  to  the  teaching  of  Owen  joaes, 
and  in  its  later  and  rather  freer  phases  the  Morris  influence  hai 
been  powerful.  Schools  of  art  at  Glasgow,  at  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham and  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  trained 
and  continue  to  train  designers,  whose  work  has  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  an  English  style  with  a  new  note,  which,  as 
a  French  writer  puts  it,  has  created  a  sensation  in  France,  in 
Gennany,  in  fact  in  all  Europe  and  America. 

France  retains  that  facility  of  execution  and  livdinesa  in 
invention  which  have  been  nurtured  for  over  three  hundred 
years  by  systematic  governmental  solicitude  for  cduaticB 
in  decorative  design  and  enterprise  in  perfecting  manufacture. 
Her  Aubusson  and  Savonncrie  carpets  have  maintained  a  stjle 
of  design  in  form  and  colour  entirely  different  fmn  any  that 
dearly  throws  back  to  Oriental  principles,  and  many  of  i>.e 
designs  for  the  finer  and  larger  of  these  carpets  are  sdioncd 
with  large  central  oval  panels,  garlands,  of  flowers  and  fantastic 
frames  very  much  on  the  plan  of  what  is  frequently  to  be  sen 
in  the  decoration  of  ceilings.  At  the  same  time  the  style  called 
I'art  nouteau  has  become  developed.  It  largely  grows  from 
very  fanciful  dispositions  of  free-growing  natural  forms,  as  ncS 
as  curiously  curved  and  tenuous  forms,  many  of  which  arc 
bone-like  and  fibre-like  in  character,  flat  in  treatment  and  rather 
thin  and  washy  in  colour,  and  its  influence  has  slii^tly  pcrcobtcd 
into  designs  for  pile  carpets.  This  style,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  the  more  robust,  less  fantastic  and  rather  fuller-cokwrrd 
English  style,  has  found  followers  in  England)  America  u»i 
Germany,  but  the  bulk  of  the  designs  now  used  in  power  carpet 
looms  seems  to  be  mainly  of  Oriental  descent. 

The  more  important  art  museums  in  Europe  contain  colkctioEs 
of  Oriental  carpets,  and  the  history  of  many  is  fairiy  well  estab- 
lished. The  subject  has  become  one  of  serious  study,  the  rcstlts 
of  which  have  been  published  and  elucidated  by  means  of  weli- 
executed  coloured  reproductions  of  oirpets  and  rugs  prescr\Td 
in  both  public  and  private  collections! 

Bibliography.— (i)  Au  Account  of  the  New  Uomtfcctory  rf 
Tapestry  after  the  manner  of  that  at  the  Cobdins;  and  of  Carpefi 
after  the  manner  of  that  at  Ckaillol,  €rc.,  new  undertaken  at  Fnlko*. 
by  Mr  Peter  Parisot  (London,  Dodsley,  1753,  8vo).  This  is  pfob- 
ably  the  only  account  of  carpet-making  in  England  during  the  ifih 
century;  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  that  respect,  and  as  containinf 
a  statement  that  "  the  Manufacture  of  Chailbt  is  altocethcr  of  mool. 
and  worked  in  the  manner  of  Velvet.  All  sorts  of  Rgurrs  of  Mcs 
and  Animals  may  be  imitated  in  this  work;  but  Fruits  and  Fk>«-crs 
answer  better;  and  the  propercst  employment  for  this  An  is  to 
make  Carpets  and  all  sorts  of  Skreens."  {2)  Essni  sur  rkistoin  ft 
la  situation  actuelle  de  findustrie.  des  taptsseries  et  lapit,  bf  W 


F.S.A.  (1868).  In  reviewing  the  modem  products  shown  at  the 
exhibition.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  discusses  at  some  fength  the  aesthetic* 
of  carpet  design.  (4)  British  Manufacturing  Industries^  edited  bv 
G.  Phillips  Bcvan,  "  Carpets,"  by  Christopher  Fresser  (Londrp. 
1 876).  X^y  A  Itorientalische  Tepfichmu  iter  nack  Biidem  und  OriiinaJr^ 
^5xv..xvf. /aArAniiierfs,  by  Julius  Lessing(  Berlin,  1877).  Numeiwa 
references  are  made  iii  this  illustrated  work  to  the  carpet  de»gn» 
that  occur  in  patntinn  by  Italian  and  Flemish  masters.  <6)  Eastern 
Carpets,  by  Vincent  J.  Kobinsoil,  with  watcr«colour  dravintt*  b>-  £. 
Julia  Robinson  (London,  1882,  large  4to).    In  this  publtcatios. 
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Thkh  precedes  by  nine  or  ten  years  the  more  learned  works-by  Riegl 
and  B«xie.  there  are  two  examples,  one  ascribed  to  the  manufactory 
St  Akanu  ia  La  Mancha,  and  one  to  the  supposed  manufactory  of 
\be  ijih  century  at  Warsaw.  By  the  ^ht  ot  later  and  more  com- 
plete investi^tions  Mr  Robinson's  ascnptions  are  scarcely  borne 
cuL  (7)  Ontntal  Carpets,  by  Herbert  Coxon  (London,  I884,  8vo). 
(9)  AlioriaUfOliscke  Teppicke,  by  Alois  Riegl  (Leipzig,  1891):  a 
Bsefol  book  of  reference  (containing  thirty-six  illustrations)  of 
Buaufacturing.  archaeologioil  and  artistic  interest,  (q)  Jakrbuck 
der  kMnstkutoriscken  Sammlunfen  dcs  AUerkochsten  Kaiser kauses, 
voL  ziiL  (Wicn.  1892).  Contaming  an  important  and  finely  illus- 
trated article,  "  Altere  orientalische  Teppiche  aus  dem  Besitze  des 
AiSerbdchsten  KaiseHiauses,"  by  Abts  Kiegl,  in  the  course  of  which 
cctaparaotts  are  made  between  the  designs  in  Persian  MS.  illiistra- 
tjcas,  in  engraved  metal  work  and  those  of  carpet's.  (10)  Oriental 
Csrfets,  published  by  the  Austrian  Commercial  Museum  (English 
edujon  by  C  Purdon  Clarke)  (Vienna,  1^2-1896).  This  contams  a 
leries  of  mooographs  by  I.  M.  Stockel,  Smyrna;  Dr  William  Bode, 
BerUn;  Viooenc  Robinson,  London:  M.  Gerspach,  Paris;  T.  A. 
Cbarchin.  Tehran;  Sir  George  Birdwood,  London;.  C.  Purdon 
Clarke.  London;  and  Alois  Ri^l,  Vienna,  and  a  preface  by  A.  von 
Sola.  Vienna,  (ii)  Aneienl  Oriental  Carpets,  a  supplement  (0  the 
zbavt.  four  parts  containing  twenty-five  plates  with  text  (Leipzig, 
1906,  lam  tolio).  (12)  VorderasiaHsche  KnUffteppicke  am  dlterer 
Zrt,  by  WiUielm  Bode  (Leipzig,  1901).  This  leanwd  treatise  gives 
flier  eiia  suggestive  notes  upon  the  production  of  the  80<alled 
Pc4ish  carpets  and  of  Spanish  carpets.  (13)  Ein  orientaliseker 
Ttppick  toM  Jahre  1202  und  die  dltesten  orienlalischen  Teppiche,  by 
AIos  Rie^  (Bcriin,  i8^s).  A  coloured  illustration  is  given  of  a  pile 
ctirtain  with  a  tritrfe  niche  dedgn  and  an  Armenian  inscription  tnat 
it  was  made  by  Gorei  the  Artist "  to  the  glory  of  the  church  of 
St  Hiipame — an  Armenian  martyr.  The  date  651  appears  in  the 
i^cription,  but  Riegl  adduces  valid  reasons  for  reading  it  as  the 
eqiiirident  of  A.D.  laoa.  Another  pile  carpet  of  conventional  garden 
<kaigQ,  pxobably  not  of  earlier  manufacture  than  14th  century,  is 
abo  Dlttstrated  and  carefully  discussed,  especially  in  connexion  with 
dn  sppearance  in  it  01  well-authenticated  Sassanid  devices — streams 
mtk  ishes  and  birds.  &c.  (14)  Report  on  Carpets  at  the  Paris 
EjUbilien  ef  igoo,  fay  Ferdinand  Leborgne  (1901,  8vo).  (15) 
Oienial  Rugs,  by  John  Kimberly  Mumfonl  (London,  1901),  coiv 
tatas  twenty-four  colour-plate  and  autotype  reproductions  of  rugs 
aad  ekfat  photo-engravings  of  phases  of  the  rug  industry — amongst 
*hidi  latter  are:  "  A  Nomad  Studio,"  *'  Kurdish  Girls  at  the 
Lxm,**  "  Boy  Weavers  of  Tabriz,"  and  a  "  Rug  Market  in  Iran." 
{if>)  Rugs,  Orienlal  and  Occidental,  by  Rosa  Belle  Holt  (Chicago, 
1901).  veil  illustrated,  with  colour-puate  reproductions  ot  various 
T>pes  of  rugs,  including  less  known  Chinese  and  Navajo  specimens. 
ill)  The  Art  Workers'  Qufrterly,  vol.  iii.  No.  11,  July  1904;  article 
oa  the  ode  carpet  belonging  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Girdlers 
cj  the  City  ot  London,  by  A.  F.  Kendrick.  with  a  colour-plata  oi 
this  remarkable  carpet,  made  to  the  order  ot  the  master  of  the  com- 
?»y  in  1634  At  Lahore.  (18)  Journal  of  Indian  Art  and  Industry: 
Initau  Carpets  and  Rugs  ([larts  87  to  94)  (London,  X()05  and 
1906).  Upwards  of  ninety-nine  illustrations  ot  many  varieties  of 
Isdiaa  and  Plersiaa  carpets  are  given  in  this  publication,  a  large 
fiumber  showing  debased  versions  of  fine  designs,  e,g.  some  from  the 
Pamab.  Warangal,  Mirzapur  and  Elura;  those  from  Yarkand 
o&ibit  Tatar  and  Chinese  influences.  (10)  A  History  of  Mental 
Cirpds  More  1800,  by  F.  R.  Martin,  published  by  the  Sute  Printing 
O&x  in  Vienna  (Beraard  Quaritch,  London.  1906).  This  contains 
a  series  of  excdient  reproductions  in  colours  of  Oriental  carpets, 
Baity  dl  which,  being  presents  to  kings  of  Sweden  by  the  shah 
<i  Persia  in  the  17th  century,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  castles  of  Stock- 
V'!in  and  Copenhagen — others  are  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
CoTdtaatinofde  or  belong  to  private  owocrs.  (A.  S.  C.) 

CARPBT-BAGOBR,  a  politicd  slang  term  for  a  person  who 
iUods  as  a  candkiate  for  election  in  a  locality  in  which  he  is  a 
sirao^.  It  a  particiilarly  used  of  such  a  candidate  sent  down 
h'  the  central  party  organizatioiL  The  term  was  first  used  in 
tbe  western  stales  of  America  of  speculative  bankers  who  were 
said  to  have  started  business  with  no  other  property  than  what 
they  could  cany  in  a  carpet-bag,  and  absconded  when  they 
faOel  The  term  became  of  general  use  in  American  politics 
ia  the  leconstruction  period  after  the  Civil  War,  as  a  term 
of  contempt  for  the  northern  political  adventurers  in  the  South 
«ho,  by  the  help  of  the  negro  vote,  gained  control  of  the  ad- 
oiaistntion. 

CABPBT-KinGHT,  properly  one  who  has  been  knighted  in 
titsK  of  peace  on  the  caipet  before  the  king's  throne,  and  not 
ca  the  fidd  ol  battle  as  an  immediate  reward  for  valour.  It  is 
^Bed  as  a  tenn  61  reproach  for  a  soldier  who  stays  at  home, 
*^  avoids  active  service  and  its  hardships,  with  a  particular 
rtference  to  the  carpet  of  a  lady's  chamber,  in  which  such  a 
/«s«3iK  soldier  lingers 


CARPI»  GIROIAMO  DA  (1501-1556),  Italian  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Ferrara,  was  one  of  Benvenuto  Garo- 
falo's  best  pupils.  Becoming  infatuated  with  the  work  of  Cor- 
reggio,  he  quitted  Ferrara,  and  spent  several  years  in  copying 
that  master's  paintings  at  Parma,  Modena.  and  elsewhere, 
succeeding  in  apings  his  mannerisms  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  his  own  works  as  originals  by  Correggio.  It  is  probable 
that  not  a  few  pictures  yet  attributed  to  the  great  painter  are  in 
reality  the  work  of  his  parasite.  Da  Carpi's  best  paintings  are 
a  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  church  of  St  Francis  at 
Rovigo;  a  Madonna,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  a  St 
Otharine,  at  Bologna;  and  the  St  George  and  the  St  Jerome, 
at  Ferrara. 

CARPI.UGO  DA,  Italian  1 5th-century  painter,  was  long  held  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  in,  chiaroscuro,  afterwards  brought 
to  such  perfection  by  Parmigiano  and  by  Baltasar  Peruzzi  of 
Siena.  The  researches  of  Michael  Huber  (1727-1804)  and  Johann 
Gottlob  Immanuel  Breitkopf  (X7X9-X794)  have  proved,  however, 
that  this  art  was*  known  and  practised  in  Germany  by  Johann 
Uhrich  Pilgrim  (W&cbtlin)  and  Nikolaus  Alexander  Mair'(x45o- 
c.  i53<^,  at  least  as  early  as  X499>  while  the  date  of  the  oldest 
of  I)a  C^ipi's  prints  is  1 5 18.  Printing  in  chiaroscuro  is  performed 
by  using  several  blocks  Da  Carpi  usually  emjdoyed  three — 
oiie  for  the  outline  and  darker  shadows,  another  for  the  lighter 
shadows,  and  a  third  for  the  half-tinL  By  means  of  them  he 
printed  engravings  after  several  pictures  and  after  some  of  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael.  Of  these  a  Sybil,  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  a  Histoxy  id  Simon  the  Sorcerer  are  the  most 
remarkable. 

CARPIf  a  Dadan  tribe  established  upon  the  lower  Danube 
from  the  ist  centuiy  B.a  They  rose  to  considerable  power 
during  the  3rd  century  aj>.,  and  claiming  to  be  superior  to  the 
Goths  accordingly  demanded  that  their  incursions  into  Roman 
territory  likewise  should  be  bought  off  by  tribute.  When  this 
was  refused  tbey  invaded  in  force,  but  were  beaten  back  by  the 
emperor  Phih'p.  After  this  they  joined  with  the  Goths  in  their 
successful  inroads  until  both  nations  were  defeated  by  Qaudius 
Gothicus.  Later,  after  repeated  defeats  under  Diodetlan  and 
Galerius,  they  were  taken  imder  Roman  protection  and  the 
greater  part  established  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonla  and 
Moesia;  some  were  left  beyond  the  Danube,  and  they  are  last 
heard  of  as  allies  of  the  Huns  and  Sciri  in  the  time  of  Theodosius 
I.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  Haipii  and  a  town  Haipis.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  form  the  name  assumed  in  the  mouths  of  their 
Germanic  neighbours,  Bastarnae  and  Goths.  (£.  H.  M.) 

CARPI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Modena,  9  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail  from  the  town  of 
Modena.  Pop.  (1905)  71 18  (town),  27,135  (commime).  It  is 
the  junction  of  a  branch  line  to  Reggio  nell'  Emilia  via  Correggio, 
and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district.  Carpi  contains 
several  Renaissance  buildings  of  interest,  the  facade  of  the  old 
cathedral  (an  early  Romanesque  building  in  origin,  with  some 
early  isth-centuzy  frescoes),  the  new  cathedral  (after  15 13), 
perhaps  the  nave  of  S.  Niccold  and  a  palace,  all  being  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi:  while  the  prince's  palace  (with  a  good 
court  and  a  chapel  containing  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Loschi  of 
Parma,  1489-1540)  and  the  colonnades  opposite  the  theatre 
are  also  good.  These,  and  the  fortifications,  are  all  due  to 
Alberto  Pio  of  Caipi,  a  pupil  of  Aldus  Manutius,  expelled  in 
1525  by  Charles  V.,  the  principality  being  given  to  the  house  of 
Este. 

CARnin,  JOANNES  DB  PLANO,  the  fixst  noteworthy  Euro- 
pean explorer  of  the  Mongol  empire  (in  the  13 th  century), 
and  the  author  of  the  earliest  important  Western  Work  on 
northern  and  central  Asia,  Russian  Europe,  and  other  regions 
of  the  Tatar  domim'on.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Umbria,  where  a  place  formerly  called  Plan  del  Carpine,  but  now 
Piano  della  Magione,  stands  near  Perugia,  on  the  road  to  Cortona. 
He  was  one  of  the  companions  and  disciples  of  his  countryman 
St  Francis  of  Assist,  and  from  sundry  indications  can  hardly 
have  been  younger  than  the  latter,  bom  in  1182.  Joannes  bore 
*  a  high  repute  in  the  order,  and  took  a  foremost  part  in  the 
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propagation  of  its  teaching  in  northern  Europe,  holding 'suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  warden  {custos)  in  Saxony,  and  of  provincial 
(minister)  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  of  Spain,  perhaps  of 
Barbaiy,  and  of  Cologne.  He  was  in  the  last  post  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Mongol  invasion  of  eastern  Europe  and  of  the  disastrous 
batUe  of  Liegnits  (April  9,  1341),  which  threatened  to  cast 
European  Christendom  beneath  tlus  feet  of  bart>arous  hordes. 
The  dread  of  the  Tatars  was,  however,  still  on  men's  mind  four 
years  later,  when  Pope  Innocent  IV.  despatched  the  first  formal 
Catholic  mission  to  the  Mongols  (i245)>  partly  to  protest  against 
the  latter's  invasion  of  Christian  lands,  partly  to  gain  trustworthy 
information  regarding  the  hordes  and  their  purposes;  behind 
there  may  have  luriced  the  beginnings  of  a  policy  much  developed 
in  after-time — ^that  of  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with  a 
power  whose  alliance  might  be  invaluable  against  Islam. 

At  the  head  of  this  mls^on  the  pope  placed  Friar  Joannes, 
at  this  time  certainly  not  far  from  sixty-five  years  of  age;  and 
to  his  discretion  nearly  everything  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mission  seems  to  have  been  leift.  The  legate  started  from 
Lyons,  where  the  pope  then  resided,  on  Easter  day  (April  16, 
1245),  accompanied  by  another  friar,  one  Stephen  of  Bohemia, 
who  broke  down  at  Kanev  near  Kiev,  and  was  left  behind. 
After  seeking  counsel  of  an  old  friend,  WencesUus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  Carpini  was  joined  at  Breslau  by  another  Minorite, 
Benedict  the  Pole,  appointed  to  act  as  interpreter. .  The  on- 
ward journey  lay  by  Kiev;  the  Tatar  posts  were  entered  at 
Kanevi  and  thence  the  route  ran  across  the  Dnieper  {Neper, 

•  Nepere,  in  Carpini  and  Benedict)  to  the  Don  and  Volga  {Eihil  in 
Benedict;  Carpini  is  the  first  Western  to  give  us  Uie  modem 
name).  Upon  the  last-named  stood  the  Ordu  or  camp  of  Batu, 
the  Vinous  conqueror  of  eastern  Europe,  and  the  supreme 
Mongol  commander  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  senior  princes  of  the  house  of  Jenghiz. 
Here  the  envoys,  with  their  presents,  had  to  pass  between  two 
fires,  before  being  presented  to  the  prince  (beginning  of  April 
1246).  Batu  ordered  them  to  proceed  onward  to  the  court  of 
the  supreme  khan  in  Mongolia;  and  on  Easter  day  once  more 
(April  8,  Z246)  they  started  on  the  second  and  most  formidable 
part  of  their  journey —  "  so  ill,"  writes  the  legate, "  that  we  could 
scarcely  sit  a  horse;  and  throughout  all  that  Loit  our  food  had 
been  nought  but  mUlet  with  salt  and  water,  and  with  only  snow 
melted  in  a  kettle  for  drink."  Their  bodies  were  tightly  bandaged 
to  enable  them  to  endure  the  excessive  fatigue  of  this  enormous 

'  ride,  which  led  them  across  the  Jaec  or  Ural  river,  and  north  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  to  the  Jaxartes  or  Syr  Daria  {quidam 
fiwrius  magnus  cujus  nomen  ignoramus) ,  and  the  Mahommedan 
cities  which  then  stood  on  its  banks;  then  along  the  shores  of 
the  Dzungarian  lakes;  and  so  forward,  till,  on  the  feast  of  St 
Mary  Magdalene  Quly  a  3),  they  reached  at  last  the  imperial 
camp  called  Sira  Orda  {i.e.  Yellow  Pavilion),  near  Karakorum 
and  the  Orkhon  river— this  stout-hearted  old  man  having  thus 
ridden  something  like  3000  m.  in  106  days. 

Since  the  death  of  Okkodai  the  impoial  authority  had  been 
in  interregnum.  Kuyuk,  Okkodai's  ddest  son,  had  now. been 
designated  to  the  throne;  his  formal  election  in  a  great  KuruUaif 
or  diet  of  the  tribes,  took  place  while  the  friars  were  at  Sira  Orda, 
along  with  3000  to  4000  envoys  and  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  bearing  homage,  tribute  and  presents. 
They  afterwards,  on  the  34th  of  August,  witnessed  the  formal 
enthronement  at  another  camp  in  the  vidnity  called  the  Golden 
Ordu,  after  which  they  were  presented  to  the  emperor.  It  was 
not  till  November  that  they  got  their  dismissal,  bearing  a  letter 
to  the  pope  in  Mongol,  Arabic  and  Latin,  which  was  little  else 
than  a  brief  imperious  assertion  of  the  khan's  office  as  the  scourge 
of  God.  Then  commenced  their  long  winter  journey  homeward; 
often  they  had  to  lie  on  the  bare  snow,  or  on  the  ground  scraped 
bare  of  snow  with  the  traveller's  foot  They  reached  Kiev  on  the 
9th  of  June  1347.  There,  and  on  their  further  journey,  the 
Slavonic  Christians  welcomed  them  as  risen  from  the  dead,  with 
festive  hospitality.  Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  they  found 
the  pope  still  at  Lyons,  and  there  delivered  their  report  and  the 
khan'a  letter. 


Not  long  afterwards  Friar  Joannes  was  rewarded  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Antivari  in  Dalmatia,  and  was  tent  as  legste 
to  St  Louis.  The  date  of  his  death  may  be  fixed,  with  the  bdp 
of  the  Franciscan  Martyroiegy  and  otha  authorities,  as  the  ist 
of  August  1353;  hence  it  is  dear  that  John  did  not  long  ssvi^-e 
the  hardships  of  his  journey. 

He  recorded  the  information  that  be  had  collected  in  a  work, 
variously  entitled  in  the  MSS.  Histaria  Mongalenau  qan  ncs 
Tartaros  appdlamus,  and  Liber  TartaroruMt  or  Taiarerum.  This 
treatise  is  divided  into  eight  ample  chapters  on  the  country, 
dimate,  manners,  religion,  character,  history,  policy  and  tactics 
of  the  Tatars,  and  on  the  best  way  of  opposing  them,  foOoved  by 
a  single  (ninth)  chapter  on  the  resjons  passed  through.  The 
book  thus  answers  to  its  title.  Like  some  other  famous  medienl 
itineraries  it  shows  an  entire  absence  of  a  traveller's  or  author's 
egotism,  and  contains,  even  in  the  last  chapter,  scarcely  any 
personal  narrative.  Carpini  was  not  only  an  old  man  vbes 
he  went  cheerfully  upon  this  mission,  but  was,  as  we  kaov 
from  acddental  evidence  in  the  annals  of  his  order,  a  fat  ^ 
heavy  man  {tir  gravis  et  corpulentus),  insomuch  that  during  his 
preachings  in  Germany  he  was  fain,  contrary  to  Franrisrin  pn* 
cedent,  to  ride  a  donkey.  Yet  not  a  word  approaching  more 
nearly  to  complaint  than  those  which  we  have  quoted  aboi>'e 
appears  in  his  narrative.  His  book,  both  as  to  personal  aod 
geographical  detail,  is  inferior  to  that  written  a  few  years  later 
by  a  younger  brother  dl  the  same  Order,  Louis  DC's  uMst 
noteworthy  envoy  to  the  Mongols,  William  of  Rubrouck  or 
Rubruquis.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  due  partly  to  his  coc- 
cepdon  of  his  task,  and  in  spite  of  the  credulity  with  which  be 
incorporates  the  Oriental  tales,  sometimes  oi  childish  absardity, 
from  which  Rubruquis  is  so  free.  Friar  Joannes'  Histeria  s  is 
many  ways  the  chief  literary  memorial  of  European  overiacd 
expansion  before  Marco  Polo.  It  first  revealed  the  Mocgi 
world  to  Catholic  Christendom;  its  account  of  Tatar  maimefs, 
customs  and  history  is  perhaps  the  best  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  any  Christian  writer  of  the  middle  ages.  We  suy 
especially  notice,  moreover,  its  fotu:  name-lists: — ol  the  nstioos 
conquered  by  the  Mongols;  of  the  nations  which  had  up  to  ths 
time  (1345-1347)  successfully  resisted;  of  the  Mongol  pricoesi 
and  of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  indodiag 
various  merchants  trading  in  Kiev  whom  he  had  met.  All  th&e 
catalogues,  unrivalled  in  Western  medieval  literature,  are  ^  the 
utmost  historical  value.  To  the  accuracy  of  Carpini's  sUteneats 
upon  Mongol  life,  a  modem  educated  Mongol,  Galsaag  Gomboyev, 
has  borne  detailed  and  interesting  testimony  (see  iiSanges  esisL 
tiris  du  Bullet.  Hist.  Phiiol.  de  VAcad.  Imp.  de  St  PtUrshovu 
ii.  p.  650,  1856). 

The  book  must  have  been  prepared  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  traveller,  for  the  Friar  Salimbeni,  who  met  bin  is 
France  in  the  year  of  his  return  (1347),  gives  us  these  interestini 
particulars: — "  He.  was  a  dever  and  conversable  man,  veS 
lettered,  a  great  discourser,  and  full  of  a  diversity  of  expericoct 
.  .  .  He  wrote  a  big  book  about  the  Tattars(nc),  and  about  other 

marveb  that  he  had  seen,  and  whenever  he  felt  weary  of  tefiisg 
about  the  Tattars,  he  would  cause  that  book  of  his  to  be  read,  as 
I  have  often  heard  and  seen  "  ("  Chron.  Fr.  Salimbeni  Parmeosls" 
in  Monum.  Histor  ad  Proe.  et  Placent.  pertinentia,  Pama,  1857) 

For  a  long  time  the  work  was  but  partially  known,  aod  thst 
chiefly  through  an  abridgment  in  the  vast  compilation  of  Vm* 
cent  of  Beauvais  (Speculum  Historiaie)  made  in  the  geoeratioa 
following  the  traveller's  own,  and  printed  first  in  1473.  HsklaU 
(1598)  and  Bergeron  (1634)  published  portions  of  the  original 
work;  but  the  complete  and  genuine  text  was  not  printed  tUI 
1838,  when  it  was  put  forth  by  the  late  M.  D'Avezac,  as  editoml 
masterpiece,  embodied  (1839)  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Xicn^ 
de  voyages  et  de  mSmoircs  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris- 

Joannes'  companion,  Benedictus  Polonus,  also  left  s  hnct 
narrative  taken  down  from  his  oral  rdation.  This  was  int 
published  by  M.  D'Avezac  in  the  work  just  named. 

The  following  four  MSS.  may  be  noticed:  (i)  "Corpo^;  V* 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridee,  No.  I8l :  (a)  "  Pttau,  *^ 
Leiden  Univentty,  77  (formeriy  104)— both  these  are  certainly  etfw 
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than  ijoo;  (3)  "  Colbert."  1^.  Paris.  National  Library.  Fonds  Lat. 
3477.  oif  about  1350:  (4)  "  London- Lumlcy,"  i.«.  London,  British 
Maseom.  MSS.  Reg.  13  A  xiv.,  of  late  13th  century.    Three  other 


-39'  I3i  ^-  Kaymond  ticazicy,  uawn  oj  moaem  ueofrapity, 
).  279-317.  375-380;  iii.  85.  544,  553;  and  Carfnni  and 
J,  Hakluyt  Society  (1903),  especially  pp.  vu.-xviu.  4;^i44> 

(H.  Y.;  C.  R.  0.) 


British 
other 
MSS.  certainly  exist;  yet  six  more  are  perhaps  to  be  found,  but 
aoae  oi  these  possesses  the  value  of  those  ^iven  above.  Besides 
tbe  editions  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  article,  we  may  also  mcn- 
rioQ  (1)  P.  Girolamo  Golubovich,  BibtioUca  buhbibliografica  delta 
Tirra  Santa  e  deW  Oriente  Francescano  (1906),  vol.i.  (1215-1300),  pp. 
150-213;  (2)  WtUiam  of  Rubrtuk  .  .  .  wth  .  .  .  John  of  Pian  de 
Ur^HK.  edited  by  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Hakluyt  Society  (1900),  especi- 
tliy  pp.  1-39;  (3)  C.  Raymond  Bcazlcy,  Davm  of  Modem  Geofrapky, 
a  (1901),  270-XI7.  ATS-tSo:  iii.  8s.  KU,.  .SM:  and  Carinni  and 
Ruirvqins, 
249-295- 

CARPOCRATES.  a  Gnostic  of  the  3nd  century,  about  whose 
lite  and  opinions  comparatively  little  is  known.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  and  by  birth  a  Jew.  His 
(imily,  however,  seem  to  have  been  converted  to  Cluistianity. 
Wiih  Epiphanes,  his  son,  he  was  the  leader  of  a  philosophic 
school  basing  its  theories  mainly  upon  Platonlsm,  and  striving 
to  amalgamate  Plato's  Republic  with  the  Christian  ideal  of 
human  brotherhood.  The  image  of  Jesus  was  crowned  along 
vith  tboae  of  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Carpocrates 
nude  especial  use  of  the  doctrines  of  reminiscence  and  pre- 
existexKc  of  souls.  He  regarded  the  world  as  formed  by  inferior 
sfKtits  who  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  supreme  imity,  knowledge 
of  which  is  the  true  Gnosis,  The  souls  which  remember  their 
pre-existing  state  can  attain  to  this  contemplaticm  of  unity, 
isd  thereby  rise  superior  to  all  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  religion 
0:  life.  Jesus  is  but  a  man  in  whom  this  reminiscence  is  imusually 
strong,  and  who  has  consequently  attained  to  unusual  spiritual 
excellence  and  power.  To  the  Gnostic  the  things  of  the  world 
ixt  worthless;  they  are  to  him  matters  of  indifference.  From 
this  position  it  easily  followed  that  actions,  being  merely  external, 
vere  morally  indifferent,  and  that  the  true  Gnostic  should 
abandon  himvlf  to  every  lust  with  perfect  indifference.  The 
express  declaration  of  these  antinomian  principles  is  said  to  have 
hetn  given  by  Epiphanes.  The  notorious  licentiousness  of  the 
sect  was  the  carrying  out  of  their  theory  into  practice. 

CARPZOV  (Latinized  Carptovius)^  the  name  of  a  family,  many 
<A  vhose  members  attained  distinction  in  Saxony  in  the  17th 
iQd  iSth  centuries  as  jurists,  theologians  and  statesmen.  The 
bmOy  traced  its  origin  to  Simon  Carpzov,  who  was  burgomaster 
cf  Brandenburg  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  who  left 
tvo  sons,  Joachim  (d.  1628),  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in 
ii»  service  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  Beneoikt  (i  565-1624), 
u  eminent  jurist. 

Bexzoikt  Caxpzov  was  bom  in  Brandenburg  on  the  22nd 
of  October  1565,  and  after  studying  at  Frankfort  and  Witten- 
berg, and  visiting  other  German  tmiversitics,  was  made  doctor 
of  la«?  at  Wittenberg  in  1 590.  He  was  admitted  to  the  facility 
of  law  in  1592,  appointed  professor  of  institutions  in  15991  and 
promoted  to  the  chair  Digesti  infortiati  el  turn  in  1601.  In 
1602  he  was  summoned  by  Sophia,  widow  of  the  elector 
Christian  I.  ol  Saxony,  to  her  court  at  Colditz,  as  chancellor,  and 
vas  at  the  same  time  appointed  councillor  of  the  court  of  appeal 
&t  Dresden.  After  the  death  of  the  elcctrcss  in  1623  he  returned 
to  Wittenberg,  and  died  there  on  the  26th  of  November  1624, 
leaving  five  sons.  He  published  a  collection  of  writings  entitled 
Dispittiitiofus  juridieae. 

Bexeoikt  Carpzov  (i  595-1666),  second  of  the  name,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  and  like  him  was  a  great  lawyer. 
He  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  on  the  27th  of  May  1 595,  was  at  first 
1  professor  at  Leipzig,  obtained  an  honourable  post  at  Dresden 
iQ  1639,  became  ordinary  of  the  facility  of  jurists  at  Leipzig 
m  1645,  and  was  named  privy  councillor  at  Dresden  in  1653. 
Among  his  works  which  had  a  very  extensive  influence  on  the 
^ministration  of  justice,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Saxony,  are 
^i>tiiumes  forenses  (1638),  Practica  nova  Jmperialis  Saxonica 
ftnn  criminalium  (1635),  Opus  decisionum  Ulustrium  Saxonuu 
(<^6),  Processus  juris  Saxonici  (1657),  and  others.  He  did 
■Bodi,  both  by  his  writings  and  by  his  official  work,  to  systematize 
^  body  of  German  jurisprudence  which  had  resulted  from  the 
intersection  of  the  common  law  of  Saxony  with  the  Roman  and 


Canon  laws.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Leipzig,  and  his  time 
was  entirely  devoted  to  sacred  studies.  He  read  the  Bible 
through  fifty-three  times,  studying  also  the  comments  of  Osiander 
and  Cramer,  and  making  voluminous  notes.  These  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript.  He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the 
30th  of  Augtist  1666. 

JOHANN  Beneoikt  Caspzov  (1607- 165 7),  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Benedikt,  was  bom  at  Rochlitz  in  1607.  He  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Leipzig  in  1643,  made  himself  chiefly  known  by 
his  Isagoge  in  Libros  EccUsiarum  Lulhcranarum  Symbolicos  (pub- 
lished in  1665),  and  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  22nd  of  October  1657, 
leaving  five  sons,  all  of  whom  attained  some  h'terary  eminence. 

August  Carpzov  (161 2-1683),  fifth  son  of  the  first  Benedikt, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  diplomatist.  Bom  at  Colditz  on  the 
4th  of  June  161 2,  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg, 
Leipzig  and  Jena,  and  in  1637  was  appointed  advocate  of  the 
court  of  justice  ( Hofgerichl)  at  Wittenberg.  Entering  the  service 
of  Frederick  William  IL,  dtike  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  he  took  part 
in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
and  was  appointed  chancellor  by  the  dtike  in  1649.  From  1672 
to  1680  he  was  chief  minister  of  Emest  L  and  Frederick  I-, 
dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  died  at  Coburg  on  the  19th 
of  November  1683.  August,  who  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety, 
wrote  Der  gekreusigte  Jesus  (1679)  and  some  treatises  on 
jurisprudence. 

JOHANN  GoTTLOB  Caspzov  (1679-1767),  grandson  of  Johann 
Benedikt,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1679.  He  was  educated  at 
Wittenberg,  Leipzig  and  Altdorf,  became  a  learned  theologian,* 
and  in  17 19  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leipzig.  In  1730  he  was  made  superintendent  and  first  pastor 
at  LUbeck.  His  most  important  works  were  the  Introductio 
in  libros  canonicos  bibliorum  Veteris  Testamenti  (17 21),  Critica 
sacra  V.  T.  (i  7  28) ,  and  A  pparatus  Historico-criticus  A  ntiquitatum 
V.  Test,  (i  748).    He  died  at  LUbeck  on  the  7th  of  April  1 767. 

JouANN  Beneoikt  Carpzov  (1720-1803),  great-grandson  of 
the  first  Johann  Benedikt,  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  there  in  1747,  and  in  the  following  year  removed 
to  HelmstSdt  as  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek.  In  1 749  he  was 
named  also  professor  of  theology.  He  was  author  of  various 
philological  works,  wrote  a  dissertation  on  Mencius,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Musaeus.    He  died  on  the  28th  of  April  1803. 

On  the  family  of  Carpsov,  see  Dreyhaupt.  Besckreibung  des 
SaalkreiseSt  Beilagen  zu  Thcil  2.  S.  26. 

CARRANZA.  BART0L0M6  (1503-1576).  Spanish  theologian, 
sometimes  called  de  Miranda  or  de  Carranza  y  Miranda,  younger 
son  of  Pedro  Carranza,  a  man  of  noble  family,  was  bom  at 
Miranda  d'Arga,  Navarre,  in  1503.  He  studied  (i  515-1520) 
at  AlcalA,  where  Sancho  Carranza,  his  imde,  was  professor; 
entering  (1520)  the  Dominican  order,  and  then  (1521-1525) 
at  Salamanca  and  at  Valladolid,  where  from  1527  he  was  teacher 
of  theology.  No  Spaniard  save  Melchior  Canus  rivalled  him  in 
learning;  students  from  all  parts  of  Spain  flocked  to  hear  him. 
In  1 530  he  was  denoimced  to  the  Inquisition  as  limiting  the  papal 
power  and  leaning  to  opinions  of  Erasmus,  but  the  process  failed; 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  (i533~i539)  regent 
in  theology.  In  1 539,  as  representative  to  the  chapter-general 
of  his  order  he  vbited  Rome;  here  he  was  made  doctor  of  theo- 
logy, and  while  he  inixcd  with  the  liberal  circle  associated  with 
Juan  de  Vald6s.  he  had  also  the  confidence  of  Paul  III.  Rettirh- 
ing  to  Valladolid,  he  acted  as  censor  (cualificador)  of  books 
(including  versions  of  the  Bible)  for  the  Inquisition.  In  1540 
he  was  nominated  to  the  sees  of  Canaria  and  of  Cusco,  Pern, 
but  declined  both.  Charles  V.  chose  him  as  envoy  to  the  council 
of  Trent  (1546).  He  insisted  on  the  imperative  duty  of  bishops 
and  clergy  to  reside  in  their  benefices,  publishing  at  Venice 
(1547)  his  discourse  to  the  coimdl  De  necessaria  residentia 
personalis  which  he  treated  ns  juris  divini.  His  Lenten  sermon 
to  the  council,  on  justification,  caused  much  remark.  He  was 
made  provincial  of  his  order  for  Castile.  Charles  sent  him  to 
England  (1554)  with  his  son  Philip  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
with  Mary.  He  became  Mary's  confessor,  and  laboured  earnestly 
for  the  re-esubllshment  of  the  old  religion,  especially  in  Oxford 
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In  1557  Philip  appointed  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo;  he 
accepted  with  reluctance,  and  was  consecrated  at  Brussels  on 
the  27th  of  February  1558.  He  was  at  the  deathbed  of  Charles  V. 
(axst  of  September)  and  gave  him  extreme  unction;  then  raised 
a  curious  controversy  as  to  whether  Charles,  in  his  last  moments, 
had  been  infected  with  Lutheranism.  The  same  year  he  was 
again  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground  of  his  Comen- 
Uuiossobre  d  CaUchismo  (Antwerp,  x  558),which  in  1 563,  however, 
was  approved  by  a  commission  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  had 
evidently  lost  favour  with  Piiilip,  by  whose  order  he  was  arrested 
at  Tordclaguna  (1559)  and  imprisoned  for  nearly  eight  years, 
and  the  book  was  placed  on  the  Index.  The  process  dragged  on. 
Carran2a  appealed  to  Rome,  was  taken  thither  in  December  1566, 
and  con6ned  for  ten  years  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  final 
judgment  found  no  proof  of  heresy,  but  compelled  him  to  abjure 
sixteen  errors,  rather  extorted  than  extracted  from  his  writings, 
suspended  him  from  his  see  for  five  years,  and  scdudcd  him  to 
the  Dominican  cloister  of  Sta  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  Seven 
days  after  his  abjuration  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1576.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  see  by  the  inquisitor-general,  Caspar 
Quiroga.  Yet  the  Spanish  people  honoured  him  as  a  saint; 
Gregory  XIII.  placed  a  laudatory  inscription  on  his  tomb  in 
the  church  of  Sta  Maria.  His  real  crime  was  not  heresy  but 
reform.  His  Summa  ConcUiorum  et  Pontificum  (Venice,  z  546)  has 
been  often  reprinted  (as  late  as  1821),  and  has  permanent  value. 

See  P.  Salazar  de  Miranda,  Vida  (1788);  H.  Lauj;witz,  Barlholo- 
mdus  Carranaa  (1870);  J.  ~A.  Llorente,  HisL  Inquuition  in  Spain 
(Enelish  abridgment,  1826);  Hefele  in  1.  Goschier's  Diet,  encyclo- 
pidlque  d€  la  thiol,  calk.  (1858).  (A.  Go.  *) 

CARRARA,  or  Cakkasesi,  a  powerful  family  of  Longobard 
origin  which  ruled  Padua  in  the  14th  century.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Carrara  near  Padua»  and  the  first 
recorded  member  of  the  house  is  Gamberto  (d.  before  970). 
In  the  wars  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  the  Carraresi 
at  first  took  the  latter  side,  but  they  subsequently  went  over 
to  the  Guelphs.  This  brought  them  into  conflict  with  Ezzelino 
da  Romano;  Jacopo  da  Carrara  was  besieged  by  Ezzelino  in 
his  castle  of  Agna,  and  while  trying  to  escape  was  drowned. 
Another  Jacopo  led  the  Paduans  in  1312  against  Cangrande 
della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  and  though  taken  prisoner  managed 
to  negotiate  a  peace  in  13 18.  To  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
civil  strife  the  Paduans  elected  him  their  lord,  and  he  seems  to 
have  governed  well,  leaving  the  city  at  his  death  (1324)  to  his 
nephew  Marsiglio,  a  man  famed  for  his  cunning.  But  Cangrande 
was  bent  on  acquiring  Padua,  and  Marsiglio,  unable  to  resist, 
gave  it  over  to  him  and  was  appointed  its  governor.  Cangrande 
died  in  1319,  being  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Martino,  and 
Marsiglio  soon  began  to  meditate  treachery;  he  negotiated  with 
the  Venetians  in  1336,  and  in  the  following  year  he  secretly  in- 
troduced Venetian  troops  into  Padua,  arrested  Alberto  della 
Scala,  Martino's  brother,  then  in  charge  of  the  town,  and  thus 
regained  the  lordship.  He  died  in  1338,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  relative  Ubertino,  a  typical  medieval  tyrant,  who  earned  an 
unenviable  notoriety  for  his  murders  and  acts  of  treachery, 
but  was  also  a  patron  of  the  arts;  he  built  the  Palazzo  dei 
Principi,  the  castle  of  Este,  constructed  a  number  of  roads  and 
canals,  and  protected  commerce.  He  died  in  1345.  His  distant 
kinsman  Marsiglietto  da  Carrara  succeeded  to  him,  but  was 
immediately  assassinated  by  Jacopo  da  Carrara,  a  prince  famed 
as  the  friend  of  Petrarch.  In  1350  Jacopo  was  murdered  by 
Gug^ielmo  da  Carrara,  and  his  brother  Jacopino  succeeded, 
reigning  together  with  his  nephew  Francesco. 

In  1355  Francesco  (il  Vecchio)  rose  against  his  unde  and 
imprisoned  him.  Francesco  dianged  the  traditional  policy  of 
his  house  by  quarrelling  with  the  Venetians,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining more  advantages  from  the  Viscontl  of  Milan.  When  the 
former  were  at  war  with  Hungary  over  Dalmatia  in  1356  and 
asked  Carrara  to  help  them,  he  refused.  Their  resentment 
was  all  the  more  bitter  when  at  the  instance  of  the  pope  he 
mediated  between  them  and  Hungary  and  brought  about 
peace  on  terms  unfavourable  to  the  republic.  He  received 
Fcltre.  Belluno  and  Cividale  from  the  Hungarian  king,  but 


in  1369  a  frontier  dispute  led  to  war  between  him  and  Vraicft 
After  some  defeats,  Venice  was  victorious  and  dictjited  peace, 
Carrara  had  to  pay  a  huge  indemnity  and  ask  the  republic's 
pardon  (1373).  In  1378  he  joined  the  league  agaiast  Vecke 
formed  by  Genoa,  Hungary  and  the  Scala,  and  took  part  is  tk 
siege  of  Chic^gia.  But  the  Venetians  were  victorious^  and  b} 
the  peace  of  Turin  Carrara  found  himself  in  the  status  quo  csfe, 
but  he  bought  Treviso  from  Austria,  to  whom  Venice  had  gives  it 
in  the  day  of  her  trouble.  In  1385  the  Venetians  set  the  Soli 
against  Carrara,  who  thereupon  allied  himsdf  with  the  treacher- 
ous Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  The  Scala  were  expelled  froci 
Verona,  but  Carrara  and  Visconti  quarrelled  over  the  di^isicD 
of  the  spoils.  Visconti  was  determined  to  capture  Padui  n 
well  as  Verona,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  the  hocse 
of  Este  for  the  purpose.  Francesco,  seeing  that  the  situatkm 
was  hopeless,  surrendered  to  Visconti,  in  whose  hands  he  remained 
a  prisoner  until  his  death  in  1392. 

Francesco  Novello,  his  son,  resisted  bravely,  but  was  ompeflcd 
to  surrender  owing  to  dissensions  in  Padua  itself.  He  was  forced 
to  renounce  his  dominions,  and  received  a  castle  near  A&ii. 
but  he  escaped  to  France,  and  after  a  series  of  romantic 
adventures  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  Venice,  who  «£s 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  restless  ambition  and  treacher}'  0^ 
Visconti;  in  1390  he  raised  a  small  armed  force  and  sdxcd 
Padua,  wh^  he  was  enthusiastically  wdcomed  by  the  citizeos, 
and  for  several  years  reigned  there  in  peace.  But  in  1390 
Visconti  recommenced  his  wars  of  conquest,  which  were  to  hive 
included  Padua  had  not  death  cut  short  his  schemes  in  140^ 
Carrara  then  allied  himself  with  Guglielmo  Scala,  seized  Veroxu, 
and  tried  to  capture  Vicenza.  But  the  Vicentiiu  had  alvt}! 
bated  the  Carraresi,  and  after  a  short  siege  gave  thcmsehrs  c\rt 
to  Venice.  This  led  to  a  war  between  that  repuWc  and  Padcz, 
for  now  that  Visconti  was  dead  the  Venetians  had  no  longrr 
any  reason  to  protect  Carrara.  Padua  and  Verona  were  besieged; 
the  latter,  defended  b/t^ovello's  son  Jacopo,  was  soon  captord. 
Novello  himself,  besieged  in  his  capital,  although  repeatetLH 
offered  favourable  terms,  held  out  for  some  months  hoping  icr 
help  from  Florence  and  also  from  certain  Venetian  nobles  «iti 
whom  he  was  intriguing.  Hunger,  plague,  the  treacfaei? 
of  his  captains  and  internal  discontent  at  last  forced  hiia  to 
surrender  (November  1405).  He  and  his  sons  Francesco  III. 
and  Jacopo  were  conveyed  to  Venice,  and  at  first  treated  vith 
consideration;  but  when  their  intrigues  with  Venetian  trailers 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  came  to  light,  they  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  stranded  in  prison  (1406).  NoveQo's  other 
son  MarsigBo  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  recover  Fadoa  ia 
1435,  but  was  discovered  and  killed.  With  him  the  bouse  of 
Carrara  ceased  from  troubling. 

Bibliography. — G.  Gattaro,  *'  Istoria  Padovana.**  in  Mwntmti 
Rer.  It.  Script,  xvii.,  a  very  full  account:  P.  P.  Vetgeritu.  Kite 
Carrarensium,  ibid.  xii.,. untrustworthy;  Verci,  Staria  dtiU  Mcra 
Tringiana  (Venice.  1789);  P.  Litta,  Lt  Famigfie  eeiebri  ilOisst 
vol.  ill.  (Milan.  1831):  W.  Unel.  Stndion  skt  GescMdkte  Padmsvti 
Veronas  im  XllI  Jahrh.  (Strassburg,  1893) ;  G.  CittadelU.  Sien* 
delta  DominoMume  Canartse  in  Padooa  (nidua;  184a);  and  Horatio 
Brown's  brilliant  essay  on  "  The  Carraresi  "  in  his  Stmaies  n  Veiufii* 
History  (London,  1907).  (JL  V.*) 

CARRARA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  provisa  cf 
Massa  e  Carrara,  390  ft.  above  sea-level,  3  m.  by  rail  N.NX. 
of  Avenza,  which  is  16  m.  E.S.E.  of  Speiia.  Pop  (1881)  26.  isy, 
(1905)  town,  38,100;  commune,  4M93'  The  citbcdral  {u?*' 
X385)  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  dating  from  the  period  of  PitfS 
supremacy;  the  other  churches,  and  indeed  all  the  prindpsi 
buildings  of  the  town,  are  constructed  of  the  local  marble,  to 
which  the  place  owes  its  importance.  The  Accademia  di  Bd> 
Arti  contains  several  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  quanies. 
and  some  modem  works  by  local  sculptors.  A  large  theatre 
was  inaugurated  in  1892.  Some  of  the  quarries  were  worked  xo 
Roman  times  (see  Luna),  but  were  abandoned  after  the  dowsiill 
of  the  western  empire,  until  the  growth  of  Pisaa  architecture 
and  sculpture  in  the  X2th  and  13th  centuries  created  a  douad 
for  it.  The  quarries  now  extend  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Apuan  Alps,  and  some  600  of  them  are,  being  worked,  of  which 
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J45.  ^nth  4400  vorkineii,  are  at  Gunia  itadf,  and  50  (700  men) 
at  Mimni  Tlie  amount  exported  in  2899  waa  180,000  tons. 
The  quanies  are  aerved  1^  a  separate  railway,  with  several 
branch  finest 

CAMBBL,  JIAI  BAFTISTB  NICOLAS  ARMAHD  (1800-1836), 
French  publicist,  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the  8th  of  May  1800. 
Hs  father  was  a  merchant  in  good  circumstances,  and  he  received 
a  fibersl  education  at  the  college  of  Rouen,  afterwards  attending 
the  militaiy  school  at  St  Cyr.  He  had  an  intense  admiration  for 
the  great  generals  of  Napoleon,  and  his  uncompromising  q;>irit, 
bold  iqnightness  and  independent  views  marked  him  as  a  man 
to  be  suspected.  Entering  the  anny  as  sub-lieutenant  he  took 
asecict  but  active  part  inthe  unsuccessful  con^nracy  of  BelforL 
Qd  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in  xgaj.  Carrel,  whose 
sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  liberal  cause,  sentin  hisresig- 
Dstiaa,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  to  Barcelona.  He 
CBTolkd  himself  in  the  foreign  legion  and  fought  gallantly  against 
his  fanner  comrades^  Near  Figuiires  the  l^g^n  was  compelled 
to  sune&der,  and  Carrel  became  the  prisoner  of  his  old  general, 
Daaias^  There  was  constdecaUe  <Ufficulty  about  the  terms 
«f  capitulation,  and  one  council  of  war  condemned  Carrel  to 
(feith.  Fortunately  some  informality  prevoited  the  sentence 
being  executed,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  acquitted  and  set  at 
Sbmy.  His  career  as  a  soldier  being  then  finally  closed.  Carrel 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  came  to  Paris 
a&d  began  as  secretary  to  Augustin  Thierry,  the  historian.  His 
services  were  found  to  be  of  great  value,  and  he  not  only  obtained 
jrfmiraMf  training  in  habits  of  composition,  but  waa  led  to  in> 
vestigate  for  himself  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Eag}sh  htstory.  His  first  work  of  importance  (he  had  already 
«Titten  one  or  two  historical  abstracts)  was  the  History  of  the 
Ctmter-RaciMtum  im  En^and,  an  exceedingly  able  political 
study  of  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  x688. 
He  gradually  became  known  as  a  skilful  writer  in  various  periodi- 
oJs;  but  it  was  not  till  he  formed  his  connexion  with  the 
Nsiionol  that  he  became  a  power  in  France.  The  National 
vas  at  first  conducted  by  Thiers^  Mignet  and  Carrel  in  con> 
jonction;  but  after  the  revolution  of  July,  Thiers  and  Mignet 
usomed  office,  and  the  whole  management  feU  into  the  hands  of 
CirreL  Under  his  direction  this  jounial  became  the  first  political 
cnsan  in  Paris.  His  judgment  was  unusually  dear,  his  principles 
soikl  and  well  founded,  his  sincerity  and  honesty  beyond  question ; 
a&d  to  these  qualities  he  united  an  admirable  style,  ludd,  precise 
asd  well  hatanffd  ■  As  the  defender  of  democracy  he  had  fre- 
qoently  to  face  serious  dangers.  He  was  once  in  Ste  Pekgie, 
sad  several  times  before  the  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  journal. 
Kar  was  he  in  less  danger  from  private  enmities.  Before  his 
last  fatal  encounter  he  was  twice  engaged  in  duels  with  editors 
*A  n\nl  papers.  The  diqpute  which  led  to  the  duel  with  £mile 
de  GfEardin  was  one  of  small  moment,  and  might  have  been 
aoicaUy  arranged  had  it  not  been  for  some  slight  obstinacy  on 
Canel's  part.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  morning-  of  the 
33Dd  of  July  1856.  De  Girardin  was  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
Carrel  in  the  groin.  The  woundwas  at  once  seen  to  be  dangerous, 
asd  Carrel  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  died 
after  two  days'  suffering. 

His  works,  with  biographica!  notice  by  Ltttre,  were  published  in 
iv«  vohunes  (Fsris,  1858).  A  fine  estimate  of  his  character  will  be 
(o«ad  ia  Mill's  Dissertations,  voL  i. 

CABBKB/I,  JOSi  nOUBL  (i 785-1821),  the  prindpal  leader 
is  the  eariy  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Chile,  was  bom  at 
Saatisfo  on  the  15th  of  October  1785.  Sent  to  Spain  for  a 
Diliuiy  career,  he  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Napoleonic 
*ar.  but  retumed  to  Chile  in  July  1811,  where  his  vigorous 
c^isctcr  and  military  experience  enabled  him  by  means  of  a 
senesof  coup  d'etats  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nationalist 
SovcmiDcnt.  Though  at  first  he  laboured  patriotically  to  estab- 
^  a  stable  administration,  to  promote  education,  and  to 
npaktt  the  Chilean  forces,  his  selfish  arrogant  spirit  produced 
<}BKittk>ns  between  himself  and  other  patriots,  and  it  was  his 
linliy  with  Bernardo  (XHiggins  that  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
•at'woalist  forces  at  Rancagua  in  18 14.  In  the  expedition  of 
V.  ?• 


18x7,  kd  by  Jo6£  de  San  Martin  and  Bernardo  OHiggins,  which 
resulted  in  the  liberation  of  Chile,  Carrera  had  no  share,  owing 
to  his  hostility  to  the  leaders,  but  he  attempted  to  procure  in 
the  United  States  materiak  for  a  fresh  enterprise  of  his  own. 
The  Argentine  government,  however,  suspidous  of  his  intentions, 
would  not  aUow  him  to  go  to  Chile,  and  Carrera,  enraged  by  this 
treatment  and  by  the  execution  of  his  brothers  at  Mendoza  by 
the  San  Martin  party,  proceeded  to  organise  rebellion  in  Argentina, 
but  was  eventually  captured  and  shot  at  Mendoza  on  the  4th  of 
Septemberi8ai. 

See  A  Valdes,  Reoeiucion  ChiUna  y  CampdHas  de  la  Independencia 
(Santiago.  1888),  which  is  practiolly  a  vindication  of  Carrera's 
career:  also  P.  B.  Ftgueroa,  Diccionario  biopa^  de  ChUe,  tsso- 
1887  (Saatbgo,  1888),  and  J.  B.  Suares,  Rasfps  biogr^fieos  de  komSrts 
notables  de  Chile  (Valpaiaiio,  1886),  both  giving  biographical  sketches 
of  prominent  characters  in  Chilean  histovy. 

CARRIAOB;  a  term  which  in  its  widest  signification  is  used; 
as  its  derivation  permits,  for  any  form  of  "  carrying  ";  thus, 
a  person's  "  carriage  "  is  still  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  the  way 
he  bears  himself.  But  it  is  more  q>edfically  the  general  term 
for  all  vehicular  structures  employed  for  the  pmposes  of  trans- 
port of  merchandise  and  movable  goods  and  of  hunuut  bdngs. 
Such  vehides  are  generally  mounted  on  wheels,  but  the  sledge 
and  the  litter  are  types  of  the  exception  to  this  rule.  Within  this 
definition  a  vast  vatriety  of  forms  is  induded,  ranging  from  the 
coster's  barrow  and  rude  farm-cart  up  to  the  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed sleeping-cars  of  railways  and  the  state  carriages  of  royal 
personages.  A  narrower  application,  however,  limits  the  term 
to  such  vdiides  as  are  lued  for  tlxe  conveyance  of  persons 
and  are  drawn  by  horses,  and  it  is  with  carriages  in  this  restricted 
sense  that  we  are  here  concerned.  Tramcars,  railway  carriages 
and  motor-cars  are  dealt  with  in  other  arddes. 

History. — ^A  wheeled  carriage  appears  to  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  called  a  car  or  chariot 
iq.v.);  in  the  Bible  the  word  is  usually  translated  "chariot." 
The  bodies  of  these  chariots  were  small,  usually  containing  only 
two  persons  standing  upright  ■  They  were  very  light,  and 
could  be  driven  at  great  speed.  They  were  narrow,  and  tlmefore 
suitable  to  Eastern  dties,  in  whidi  the  streets  were  very  narrow, 
and  to  mountainous  roads,  which  were  often  only  4  ft  wide. 
From  Egypt  the  use  of  chariots  spread  into  other  countri^  and 
they  were  used  in  war  in  large  numbers  on  the  great  plains  of 
Asia.  We  read  of  the  900  chariots  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan; 
how  David  took  700  chariots  from  the  kings  of  Syria  and  1000 
from  the  king  of  Zobah.  Solomon  had  1400  chariots,  and  his 
merchants  supplied  northern  Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries 
with  chariots  brought  out  of  Egypt  at  600  shekds  (about  £50) 
apiece.  From  the  andent  sculptures  preserved  from  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  some  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
observe  the  use  of  chariots  continued  for  the  purpose  of  htmting 
as  well  as  for  war.  Homer  describes  the  chief  warriors  on  both 
sides  at  the  siege  of  Troy  as  going  into  battle  and  fighting  from 
their  chariots.  The  Roman  nation  as  it  increased  in  power 
adopted  the  car,  though  chiefly  for  purposes  of  show  and  state. 
A  beautiful  marble  modd  of  one  of  these  still  exists  at  the  Vatican 
in  Rome:  a  copy  of  it  and  the  horses  drawing  it  is  in  the  museum 
at  South  Kensington.  The  war  chariots  used  by  the  Persians 
were  larger;  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  form  a  sort  of  turret 
upon  the  car,  from  which  several  warriors  might  shoot  or  throw 
thdr  spears.  These  chariots  were  provided  with  curved  blades 
projecting  from  the  axle-trees.  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of 
Macedon,  invading  Asia  was  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Indus  by  King  Poms,  in  whose  army  were  a  number  of  elephants 
and  also  several  thousand  chariots.  On  Alexander's  return  from 
India  towards  Persia,  he  travelled  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  followed  by  an  innumerable  number  of  others  covered 
with  rich  carpets  and  purjile  coverlets.  After  Alexander's 
death  a  funeral  car  was  prepare  to  convey  his  body  from  Baby- 
lon to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  this  car  has  perhaps  never  been 
excelled  in  the  annals  of  coach-building.  It  was  designed  by  the 
cdebrated  architect  Hieronymus,  and  took  two  years  to  build. 
It  was  18  ft  long  and  xa  ft.  wide,  on  four  massive  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  sixty-four  mules,  eight  abreast.  The  car  was  composed 
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of  a  platfonn,  with  a  lofty  roof,  supported  by  eighteen  coluiniis, 
and  was  profusely  adorned  with  drapeiy,  gold  and  jewels;  round 
the  edge  of  the  roof  was  a  row  of  golden  bells;  in  the  centre  was 
a  throne,  and  before  it  the  coffin;  around  -were  placed  the 
weapons  of  war  and  the  armour  that  Alexander  had  used. 

The  Romans  established  the  use  of  carriages  as  a  private 
means  of  conveyance,  and  with  them  carriages  attained  great 
variety  of  form  as  well  as  richness  of  ornamentation.  In  all 
times  the  employment  of  carriages,  depended  greatly  on  the 
condition  of  the  roads  over  which  they  had  to  be  driven,  and  the 
establishment  of  good  roads,  such  as  the  Appian  Way,  constructed 
331  B.C.,  and  others,  greatly  facilitated  the  development  of 
carriage  travelling  among  the  Romans.  In  Rome  itself,  and 
probably  also  in  other  large  towns,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict 
travelling  in  carriages  to  a  few  persons  of  high  rank,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  and  crowded  state  of  the  streets.  For  the  same 
reason  the  transport  of  goods  along  the  streets  was  forbidden 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For  long  journeys  and  to  convey  large 
parties  the  reda  and  carruca  appear  to  have  been  mostly  used, 
but  what  their  construction  and  arrangements  were  is  not  known. 
During  the  empire  the  carriage  which  appears  in  representations 
of  public  ceremonials  is  the  carptntum.  It  is  very  .slight,  with 
two  wheeb,  sometimes  covered,  and  generally  drawn  by  two 
horses.  If  a  carriage  had  four  horses  ^ey  were  yoked  abreast,' 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  in  two  pairs  as  now.  From 
the  carruca  are  triced  the  modem  European  names, — the  English 
carriage^  the  French  carrosse  and  the  Italian  carroata.  The 
sir  pea  was  a  very  ancient  form  of  vehicle,  the  body  of  which  was 
of  osier  basket-work.  It  originated  with  the  Gauls,  by  whom 
it  was  named  benmif  and  by  them  it  was  employed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  and  goods  in  time  of  peace,  and  baggage 
during  war.  With  its  name  are  connected  the  modem  French 
batinCf  banneton,  vannerie  and  panier^ — ^all  indicating  basket-work. 

The  ancient  Britons  used  a  car  for  warlike  purposes  which  was 
evidently  new  to  the  Romans.  It  was  open  in  front,  instead  of  at 
the  back  as  in  their  cars;  and  the  pole,  which  went  straight 
out  between  the  horses,  was  broad,  so  that  the  driver  could 
walk  along,  and  if  needful  drive  from  the  end.  Above  all,  it 
possessed  a  seat,  and  was  called  essedum  from  this  peculiarity. 
For  war  purposes  this  car  was  provided  with  scythes  projecting 
from  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees.  Cicero,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Britain,  remarks  "  that  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  worth 
bringing  away  from  Britain  except  the  chariots,  of  which  he 
wished  his  friend  to  bring  him  one  as  a  pattcrtL" 

The  Roman  vehicles  were  sometimes  very  splendidly  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  covered  carriages 
seem  more  and  more  to  have  become  appendages  of  Roman 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  on 
account  of  the  pubUc  extravagance,  but  they  were  little  regarded, 
and  were  altogether  abrogated  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevcrus. 
Suetonius  states  that  Nero  took  with  him  on  his  travels  no  less 
than  a  thousand  carriages. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  the  use  of  carriages 
was  for  some  time  prohibited,  as  tending  to  render  the  vassals 
less  fit  for  military  service.  Men  of  all  grades  and  professions 
rode  on  horses  or  mules,  and  sometimes  the  monks  and  women 
on  she-asses.  Horseback  was  the  general  mode  of  travelling; 
and  hence  the  members  of  the  council,  who  at  the  diet  and  on 
other  occasions  were  employed  as  ambassadors,  were  called 
RUtmeister.  In  this  manner  also  great  lords  jnade  their  public 
entry  into  cities. 

Covered  carriages  (see  Coach)  were  known  in  the  beginning 
of  the  isth  century,  but  their  use  was  confined  to  ladies  of  the 
first  rank;  and  as  it  was  accounted  a  reproach  for  men  to  ride 
in  them,  the  electors  and  princes  sometimes  excused  their  non- 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  state  by  the  plea  that  their  health 
would  not  permit  them  to  ride  on  horseback  Covered  carriages 
were  for  a  long  time  forbidden  even  to  women;  but  about  the 
end  of  the  isth  century  they  began  to  be  employed  by  the 
emperor,  kings  and  princes  in  journeys,  and  afterwards  on  state 
occasions.  In  1474  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  visited  Frankfort 
in  a  dose  carriage,  and  again  in  the  following  year  in  a  very 


magnificent  covered  carriage.  Shortly  afterwards  carriages 
..began  to  be  splendidly  decorated;  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
electress  of  Brandenburg  at  the  tournament  held  at  RopfkQ 
in  1500  was  gilded  all  over,  and  that  of  the  duchess  of  Mecklco- 
burg  was  hung  with  red  satin.  When  Cardinal  Dietridisteb 
made  his  entrance  into  Vienna  in  161 1,  forty  caiiiages  wtni  to 
meet  him;  and  in  the  same  yeai:  the  consort  of  the  emperor 
Matthias  made  her  public  entrance  on  her  marriage  in  a  canui^ 
covered  with  perfumed  leather.  The  wedding  carriage  of  th« 
first  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  was  a  Spam'sh  princess, 
cost,  together  with  the  harness,  38,000  florins.  Those  of  the 
emperor  are  thus  described:  "  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  grnt 
magnificence  was  to  be  seen;  they  w^re  covered  over  with  red 
doth  and  black  nails. .  The  harness  was  black,  and  m  the  who!« 
work  there  was  no  gold.  The  panels  were  of  glass,  and  oe  this 
account  they  were  called  the  imperial  glass  coaches.  On  festivah 
the  harness  was  ornamented  with  red  silk  fringes.  The  impeml 
coaches  were  distinguished  only  by  their  having  leather  traces; 
but  the  ladies  in  the  imperial  suite  were  obliged  to  be  contcoted 
with  carriages  the  traces  of  which  were  made  1^  ropes.*'  At  ik« 
magnificent  court  of  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  at  Hanover,  in  16S1. 
there  were  fifty  gilt  coaches  with  six  horses  each.  The  first  time 
that  ambassadors  appeared  in  coaches  on  a  pubUe  sokmcity 
was  at  the  imperial  commission  held  at  Erfurt  in  16x3.  Sooa 
after  this  time  coaches  became  common  all  over  Germany,  dc>(- 
withstanding  various  orders  and  admonitions  to  deter  V1&&1H 
from  tising  them.  These  vehicles  appear  to  have  been  of  very 
rude  construction.  Beckmann  describes  a  view  he  had  seen  «^ 
Bremen,  painted  by  John  Landwehr  in  1661,  in  which  vas 
represented  a  long  quadrangular  carriage,  apparently  sot 
suspended  by  straps,  and  a>vered  with  a  caiK>py  supported  by 
four  pillars,  but  without  curtains.  In  the  side  was  a  small  dcor, 
and  in  front  a  low  scat  or  box;  the  coachman  sat  upon  the 
horses;  and  the  dress  of  the  persons  within  proved  them  to  be 
burgomasters.  At  Paris  in  the  X4th,  isth  and  even  i6lh  ac- 
turies,  the  French  monarchs  rode  commonly  on  horses,  the 
servants  of  the  court  on  mules,  and  the  princesses  and  princifd 
ladies  sometimes  on  asses.  Persons  even  of  the  highest  nsi 
sometimes  sat  behind  their  equerry  on  the  same  horse.  C^r- 
riages,  however,  were  used  at  a  very  early  period  in  France;  for 
there  is  still  extant  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in 
1 3Q4,  by  which  citizens'  wives  are  prohibited  from  using  then. 
It  appears,  however,  that  about  1550  there  were  only  three 
carriages  at  Paris, — one  belonging  to  the  queen,  anodier  to 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  third  to  Ren£  de  Laval,  a  ver>'  cor- 
pulent nobleman  who  was  uiiable  to  ride  on  horseback.  The 
coaches  used  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  were  not  subtended  b> 
straps  (an  improvement  referred  to  the  time  of  Louis  XI V.^. 
though  they  were  provided  with  a  canopy  supported  By  four 
ornamental  pillars,  and  with  curtains  of  stuff  or  leather. 

Occasional  allusion  is  made  to  the  use  of  some  kinds  of  vehicles 
in  En^ahd  during  the  middle  ages.  In  The  Squyr  of  Lom  Dtiree, 
a  poem  of  a  period  anterior  to  Chaucer,  a  description  of  a  sump- 
tuous carriage  occurs: 

*'  To-morrow  ye  shall  on  hunting  fare 
And  ride,  my  daughter,  in  a  chare. 
It  shall  be  cover'dwith  velvet  red. 
AikI  doth  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  Iwad, 
>^th  damask  white  and  azure  blue 
Well  diaper'd  with  lUies  new." 

Chaucer  himself  describes  a  chare  as 

"  With  gold  wrought  and  pierrie." 

When  Richard  II.  of  England,  towards  the  end  of  the  t4th 
century,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  subjects,  be  tod 
all  his  followers  were  on  horseback,  while  ])is  mother  alone  usrd 
a  carriage.  The  oldest  carriages  used  in  England  were  l(c««^ 
as  chares,  cars,  chariots,  caroches  and  whirlicotes;  but  these 
became  less  fashionable  when  Ann,  the  wife  of  Richird  II-. 
showed  the  English  ladies  how  gracefully  she  could  ride  on  the 
side-saddle.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  remarking,  "  so  wis 
riding  in  those  whirlicotes  and  chariots  fonakea  except  at 
coronations  and  such  like  spectacles." 
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Tfccfe  wen  curious  sumptuary  laws  enacted  during  the  i6th 
century  in  various  Italian  cities  against  the  excessive  use  of  silk, 
wiveU  embroidety  and  gilding,  on  the  coverings  of  coaches 
and  the  trappings  of  horses.  In  1564  Pope  Pius  IV.  eihorted 
the  cardinals  and  bishops  not  to  ride  in  coaches,  according  to  the 
Luhian  of  the  times,  but  to  leave  such  things  to  women,  and 
themselves  ride  on  horseback.  The  use  of  coaches  in  Germany 
in  the  i6th  century  was  not  less  common  than  in  Italy.  The 
oiTTcnt  of  trade,  especially  from  the  East,  had  for  a  long  time 
pcuied.  into  those  two  countries  towards  Holland,  enrichLig  all 
the  dties  in  Us  progress.  Macpberson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce, 
%iy%  that  Antwerp  possessed  500  coaches  in  1560.  France  and 
EngLind  appear  to  have  been  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  at 
tius  period. 

The  fir^t  coach  in  En^^d  was  made  in  1555  for  the  earl  of 
Rutland  by  Walter  Rippon,  who  also  made  a  coach  in  1556  for 
Queen  Mazy,  and  in  1564  a  state  coach  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Tint  one  of  the  carriages  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth  could  be 
cpened  and  dosed  at  pleasure  may  be  inferred  from  her  causing 
ii  Warwick  dtiring  one  of  her  progresses — "  every  part  and  side 
<A  her  coach  to  be  opened  that  all  her  subjects  present  might 
behold  her,  which  most  gladly  they  desired." 

Ctoches  of  the  type  now  properly  so-called  were  first  known  in 
£nglxDd  about  the  year  1580,  and  were  introduced,  according 
to  Stow,  from  Germany  by  Henry  Fitzalan,  12th  earl  of  Arundel. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  the  use  of  coaches  had 
become  so  prevalent  in  England  that  in  x6oi  the  attention  of 
parliament  was  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  a  bill  "  to  restrain 
the  exnssive  use  of  coaches  "  was  introduced,  which,  however, 
«as  rejected  on  the  second  reading.  Their  tise  told  severely  on 
the  occupation  of  the  Thames  watermen,  and  Taylor  the  poet 
icd  waterman  complained  bitterly  both  in  prose  and  verse 
apiost  the  new-fani^  practice: — 

"  Carroaches,  coaches,  jades,  and  Flandera  mares 
Doe  rob  us  of  our  shares,  our  wares,  our  fares. 
Against  the  ground- we  stand  and  knock  our  heels 
Whilest  aU  our  profit  runs  away  on  whecles." 

The  sneers  of  wits  and  watermen  notwithstanding,  coaches 
became  so  common,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  17  th  century 
ikcy  were  estimated  to  number  more  than  6000  in  London  and 
its  surrounding  country. 

We  now  arrive  graduially  at  the  modem  conception  of  carriage- 
building.  No  trace  of  glass  windows  or  complete  doors  for 
coaches  seems  to  have  existed  up  to  1650.  But  plain  andjiide  as 
«^  the  first  coach  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  in  his  reign,  which  lasted 
till  1 7 15,  that  the  most  rapid  progress  was  made.  The  credit  for 
this  is  equally  due  to  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  England. 
there  is  very  little  mention  made  by  historians  of  steel  springs* 
lut  they  were  first  applied  to  wheel  carriages  about  1670,  prior  to 
«h:ch  bodies  were  suspended  by  long  straps  from  the  four 
tumcn  to  pillars  erected  upon  the  under  carriage.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  introduction  of  springs  was  speedily  recognized 
as  reducing  vibration,  enabling  carriages  to  be  built  much 
lighter  and  lesseiung  the  draught  for  the  horses.  In  the  diary  of 
Sioiuel  Pepys  there  are  many  amusing  and  interesting  references 
to  the  art  of  coach-building,  which  was  beginning  to  attract 
cr^  attention  at  that  period. 

In  the  French  Encychpidie  (r772)  by  Diderot  there  are 
cUbonte  descriptions  of  the  art  of  coach-btulding,  the  workshops 
2*4  toob  used,  and  plates  of  the  different  carriages  in  use.  The 
i^'h  century  is  remarkable  for  the  rapid  development  which 
f  jolk  place,  more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  state  carriages 
<-i  4  sumptuous  and  ornate  character,  which  were  largely  in 
(demand  by  the  various  courts  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
^ttutiful  of  these  is  that  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  of 
\  icnoa,  which  was  built  in  1696,  and  is  shaped  with  all  the  curves 
tiut  are  familiar  to  us  in  cabinets  and  furniture  of  the  style  of 
Loais  XIV.  The  panels  are  beautifully  painted  with  nymphs  in 
^  style  of  Rubens.  There  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  plate  glass 
» the  panels,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  large  imperial 
^*^  In  1757  was  built  the  elaborate  state  coach  of  the  dty 
of  Loadon,  and  in  1761  the  royal  state  coach  of  England,  built  for 


King  George  III.  (see  Coach).  During  the  reigns  of  George  II. 
and  George  III.  all  English  manufactures  had  received  aa 
immense  impulse  from  the  energy  of  the  men  of  the  time,  in 
which  they  were  much  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  offering  money  prizes  for  improvements;  and  in  these 
coach-builders  hirgely  participated. 

In  the  year  1804  Obadiah  Elliot  patented  his  plan  for  hanging 
vehicles  upon  elliptical  springs,  thus  dispensing  with  the  heavy 
wood  and  iron  perch  and  cross  beds,  invariably  used  in  four- 
wheeled  carriages  up  to  that  time.  Elliot  was  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  extensive 
orders  for  the  carriages  of  a  lighter  character,  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  produce. 

Of  carriages  much  in  fashion  and  characteristic  of  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  curricle,"  a  cabriolet  (see  below)  on  two 
wheels,  driven  with  a  pair  of  horses,  the  balance  being  secured 
by  an  ornamental  bar  across  the  horses'  backs,  connected  by  a 
leather  brace  to  a  spring  imder  the  pole.  For  lack  of  periect 
safety  this  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  "  gentleman's 
cabriolet,"  for  one  horse,  on  C  springs,  fitted  ^vith  folding  leather 
hood  and  platform  behind,  on  which  stood  a  youthful  trim 
servant  in  top-boots,  popularly  termed  a  "  tiger."  To  produce 
this  satisfactorily,  the  best  coach-building  talent  was  required, 
and  to  work  it  a  horse  of  exceptional  strength  and  breeding  was 
needful,  but  when  complete  this  equipage  had  a  distinction 
never  surpassed.  During  this  period  the  pair-horse  "mail 
phaeton  "  was  introduced,  and  has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of 
popularity.  As  a  travelling  carriage  with  the  needful  appoint- 
ments the  "  britzska,"  having  a  straight  body  with  ogee  curves 
at  front  and  back,  with  single  folding  hood,  and  hung  on  C  springs, 
was  a  distinctive  and  popular  feature  among  carriages  of  the 
period  from  1824  imtil  after  1840.  Of  two-wheeled  vehicles  the 
"  sunhope  "  and  "  tilbury  "  gigs,  the  "  dog  cart  "  and  "  tandem' 
cart,"  came  into  use  dtiring  these  years,  and  have  afforded 
facilities  of  agreeable  locomotion'  to  many  thousands  of  people  at 
a  moderate  cost.  But  the  greatest  improvement  of  this  period 
was  the  introduction  of  the  "  brougham."  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  light  carriage  of  this  description,  but 
it  was  not  until  1839  that  a  carriage  was  produced  to  a  design 
adopted  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  called  after  him.  The  "  vic- 
toria "  was  known  as  a  carriage  for  public  hire  in  continental 
cities  for  several  years  before  being  adopted  as  a  fashionable 
carriage  by  the  wealthy  classes.  In  1869  the  prince  of  Wales 
brought  one  from  Paris  of  the  cab  shape,  and  Baron  Rothschild 
brought  one  from  Vienna  of  the  square  shape,  examples  speedily 
followed.  In  variotis  elegant  and  artistic  forms,  either  as  an 
elliptic  or  C  spring,  it  has  since  become  a  most  popular  and 
convenient  carriage. 

Public  carriages  for  hire,  or  hackney  (q.v.)  coaches,  were  first 
established  in  London  in  1625.  In  1635  the  number  was  re- 
stricted to  fifty.  Still  they  increased,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  court  and  king,  who  thought  they  would  break  up 
the  roads,  till  in  1650  there  Were  as  many  as  300.  In  Paris 
they  were  introduced  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
Nicholas  Sauvage,  who  lived  in  the  rue  St  Martin  at  the  sign 
of  St  Fiacre,  from  which  circumstance  hackney  carriages  in 
Paris  have  since  been  called  fiacres.  In  1694  the  numbei  in 
London  had  increased  to  700.  Many  of  these  were  old  private 
coaches  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  it  was  not  until  1790 
that  coaches  on  a  smaller  scale  were  built  specially  for  hackney 
purposes  (see  Coach). 

We  are  told  that  in  1673  there  were  stage  coaches  from  London 
to  York,  to  Chester  and  to  Exeter,  having  each  forty  horses  on 
the  road,  and  carrying  each  six  inside-passengers.  The  coach 
occupied  eight  days  travelling  to  Exeter.  In  1706  a  coach  went 
from  London  to  York  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
performing  the  journey  in  four  days.  In  the  same  year  there  was 
a  coach  from  London  to  Birmingham  starting  on  Monday  and 
arriving  on  Wednesday.  In  1754  a  coach  was  started  from 
Manchester  called  the  flying  coach,  which  was  advertised  to  reach 
London  in  four  days  and  a  half.  In  1784  coaches  became 
universal  at  the  speed  of  8  m.  an  hour. 
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In  the  year  1786  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. , 
began  to  erect  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  this  led  to  a  great 
increase  of  traffic,  so  that  in  1820  no  less  than  70  coaches 
daily  visited  and  left  Brighton.  The  number  continued  to 
increase,  until  in  1835  there  were  as  many  as  700  mail 
coaches  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  system  of 
road  construction  introduced  by  Mr  McAdam  during  this  time 
was  of  great  value  in  facilitating  this  development. 

Notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  sedan-chair  (9.V.),  the 
hackney-coach  held  its  place  and  grew  in  importance,  till  it  was 
supplanted  about  1820  by  the  cabrioUt  de  place f  now  shortened 
into  "  cab  "  (9.V.),  which  had  previously  held  a  most  important 
place  in  Paris.  In  that  city  the  cabriolet  came  into  great  public 
favour  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  and  in  the  year 
1 8 13  there  were  11 50  such  vehicles  plying  in  the  Parisian  streets. 
The  original  cabriolet  was  a  kind  of  hooded  gig,  inside  which  the 
driver  sat,  besides  whom  there  was  only  room  left  for  a  single 
passenger.  For  hackney  purposes  Mr  Boulnois  introduced  a 
four-wheeled  cab  to  carry  two  persons,  which  was  followed  by 
one  to  carry  four  persons,  introduced  by  Mr  Harvey,  the  proto- 
type of  the  London  "  four-wheeler." 

The  hansom  patent  safety  cab  (1834)  owes  its  invention  to  J.  A. 
Hansom  (q.v.),  the  architect  of  the  Birmingham  town-hall.  This 
has  passed  through  many  stages  of  improvement  with  which  the 
name  of  Forder  of  Wolverhampton  is  conspicuously  associated. 

The  prototype  of  the  modem  "  omnibus  "  first  began  plying  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  z8th  of  March  1662,  going  at  fixed 
hours,  at  a  stated  fare  of  five  sous.  Soldiers,  lackeys,  pages  and 
livery  servants  were  forbidden  to  enter  such  conveyances, 
which  were  announced  to  be  pour  la  plus  grande  commodiU  et 
liberti  des  personnes  de  mirite.  In  the  time  of  Charles  X.  the 
omnibus  system  in  reality  was  established;  for  no  exclusion  of 
any  class  or  condition  of  person  who  tendered  the  proper  fare  was 
permitted  in  the  vehicles  then  put  on  various  routes,  find  the  fact 
of  the  carriages  being  thus  "  at  the  service  of  all "  gave  rise  to  the 
present  name.  The  first  London  omnibus  was  started  in  July 
1829  by  the  enterprising  Mr  ShiUibeer.  The  first  omnibuses 
were  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast  and  carried  twenty-two 
passengers,  all  inside.  Though  appearing  unwieldy  they  were 
light  of  draught  and  travelled  speedily.  They  were,  however, 
too  large  for  the  convenience  of  street  traffic,  and  were  superseded 
by  others  carrying  twelve  passengers  inside.  In  1849  an  outside 
seat  along  the  centre  of  the  roof  was  added.  Tlie  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  was  founded  in  1856;  since  then 
continual  improvements  in  this  system  of  public  conveyance 
have  been  introduced. 

'  Modern  Private  Carriages. — At  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
the  means  of  travelling  by  road  and  horse-power,  in  the  case  of 
public  coaches,  had  reached  in  England  its  utmost  limits  of  speed 
and  convenience,  and  the  travelling-carriages  of  the  nobility 
and  the  wealthy  were  equipped  with  the  completest  and  most 
elaborate  contrivances  to  secure  personal  comfort  and  safely. 
More  particularly  was  this  the  case  as  regards  continental  tours, 
which  had  become  indispensable  to  all  who  had  at  their  command 
the  means  for  this  costly  educational  and  pleasurable  experience. 
Concurrently  with  this  development  the  style  and  character  of 
court  equipages  had  also  reached  a  consummate  degree  of 
splendour  and  artistic  excellence.  Not  only  was  this  the  case 
in  points  of  decoration,  in  which  livery  colour  and  heraldic 
devices  were  effectively  employed,  but  also  in  the  beauty  of 
outline  and  skilful  structural  adiaptation,  in  which  respect 
carriages  of  that  period  made  greater  demands  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  builder  and  the  skill  of  the  workman  than  do  those  of  the 
present  day.  For  this  attainment  the  art  of  coachmaking  was 
indebted  to  a  very  few  leading  men,  whose  genius  has  left  its 
Impress  upon  the  art,  and  is  still  jealously  cherished  by  those 
who  in  early  life  had  experience  of  their  achievements.  The 
early  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  was  an  age  of  much 
emulation;  the  best-equipped  carriages  of  that  period,  dis- 
tinctive of  noble  families  and  foreign  embassies,  with  their 
graceful  outline  and  superb  appointments,  and  harnessed  to  a 
splendid  breed  of  horses— all  harmoniously  blended,  perfect  in 


8>'mmetry  and  adaptation — gave  to  the  London  tcaaon,  matt 
especially  on  drawing-room  days,  and  at  other  times  in  Hyde 
Park,  an  attractiveness  unequalled  in  any  other  capitaL  Afur 
the  death  of  the  prince  consort,  the  pageantry  of  that  period  very 
much  declined  and,  except  as  an  appendage  of  royaky,  foli 
dress  carriages  have  since  been  comparatively  few,  though  there 
are  hopes  of  a  revival  in  this  direction.  Meanwhile,  owing  to 
the  rapid  development  of  railways  and  the  wide  extensioD  c 
commerce,  the  demand  for  carriages  greatly  increased.  The 
larger  types  gave  place  to  others  of  a  lighter  build  and  man 
general  utility,  in  which  in  some  cases  an  inftisaon  of  Amerian 
ideas  made  its  appearance.  In  accordance  with  the  univemi 
rule  of  supply  meeting  the  demand,  Mr  Stcnsoa,  an  inmnuster 
of  Northampton,  was  successful  in  producing  a  mild  forgics 
steel,  which  proved  for  some  years,  until  the  manufacture  ceased. 
very  conducive  to  the  object  of  securing  lightness  with  stren^ith 
In  the  early  'seventies  the  eminent  mechanician.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  in  the  course  of  his  scientific  studies  in  the  perfecting 
of  artillery,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  sted  of  great  purii>. 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  possessing  marvellous  tenacity  tod 
strength,  known  as  "  fluid  compressed  steel."  InddentaD) 
carriage-building  was  able  to  participate  in  the  results  of  th » 
discovery.  Two  firms  weU  known  to  Sir  Joseph  were  asked 
to  test  its  merits  as  a  material  applicable  to  this  industry.  Ir 
this  test  much  difficulty  was  experienced,  the  nature  of  the  stcti 
not  being  favourable  to  welding,  of  which  so  much  is  required 
in  the  making  of  coach  ironwork;  but  after  much  perseverance 
by  skilful  hands  this  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  for  sari 
years  there  existed  not  a  little  rivalry  in  the  use  of  this  nutemi, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  carriages  on  the  C  and  under- 
spring  principle,  which  for  lightness,  elegance  and  luxuriocs 
riding  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Many  of  these  carriages  nu> 
be  referred  to  to-day  as  rare  examples  of  constructive  skiJ 
Unfortunately,  the  original  cost  of  the  material,  still  more  of  the 
labour  to  be  expended  upon  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  educating 
men  into  the  art  of  working  it,  were  effectual  barriers  to  Hi 
general  adoption.  The  idea,  however,  had  taken  hold,  ati 
attention  was  given  by  other  firms  to  the  manufacture  of  th^ 
steel  now  in  general  use,  admitting  of  easier  applicalion,  with 
approximate,  if  not  equal,  results. 

From  C  and  under-spring  carriages  there  arose  another 
application  of  springs  which  was  very  prominently  before  the 
public  during  this  period,  by  means  of  which  it  was  professed 
that  two  drawbacks  recognized  in  the  C  and  undcrsfu^irg 
carriages  were  obviated,  which  were  caused  by  the  perch  or  bar 
which  passes  under  the  body  holding  the  front  and  hind  parts 
in  rigid  connexion,  and  yet  making  use  of  a  form  of  spring  to 
which  the  same  terms  may  be  ai^lied.  These  objections  an 
the  weight  of  the  perch,  and  the  limitation  which  it  causes  to 
the  facility  of  turning,  which  in  narrow  roads  and  crowde^i 
thoroughfares  is  an  inconvenience.  The  objection  to  weight  is 
however,  minimixed  by  the  introduction  of  steel,  and  as  the  irat 
advanced  builders  almost  always  construct  the  perch  vitb  a 


Fic.  I. 
forked  arch  in  front,  allowing  the  wheels  to  pass  under,  the 
difficulty  of  a  limited  lock  is  in  a  great  measure  overcome  (ftg  *)- 
It  must  be  noted,  however  (and  this  cannot  be  too  erophaiicaUy 
stated),  that  the  so-called  C  springs  above  referred  to  are  not  it 
all  the  same  in  action  as  the  C  spring  proper;  they  are  but  ao 
elongation  of  the  ordinary  elliptic  spring  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  C  (fig.  a),  without  adding  anything  to,  but  rather  Icsseoinf 
their  elasticity,  and  entirely  ignoring  the  prindpic  of  tusftnsii* 
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by  katlter  braces  over  the  C  spring  proper,  by  which  alone  the 
advantafc  of  superior  ease  is  to  be  obtained. 

Aiunha  improvement  which  stamps  the  period  under  review 
is  the  introduction  of  indiarubber  for  the  tires  of  wheels.  To 
pfodcce  a  carriage  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  noise  and 
rzttle  has  always  been  the  aim  of  high-class  coachmaking. 
A  structuxe  composed  of  wood,  iron  and  glass,  with  axle-trees, 


Fig.  2. 

doon,  windows,  lamps  and  other  parts,  in  use  upon  the  road 
in  all  weathers,  must  from  time  to  time  require  some  attention 
with  this  object.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  introduction  of 
iadiaxubber  has  been  received  by  carriage-users  as  a  great  boon. 
It  vas  about  the  year  1852  that  Mr  Reading,  who  at  that  time 
was  known  as  a  builder  of  invalid  carriages,  conceived  the  idea 
ci  fnrirHing  wheels  with  that  material,  but  his  method  only 
admitted  of  its  use  on  vehicles  travelling  slowly  over  good  roads. 
Tliis  was  improved  upon  at  a  later  date  by  Uriah  Scott,  who, 
taktog  advantage  ol  the  tempering  capacity  of  indiarubber  by 
the  chemical  action  of  sulphur,  produced  an  inner  rim  of  such 
density  ss  to  bold  bolts,  by  which  it  could  be  secured  through  the 
fdloe,  forming  a  base  for  the  outer  covering  of  soft  pliable  rubber. 
Tilts  system  was  attended  with  satisfactory  mults,  and  was  in 
Uvour  for  some  years  with  persons  whose  health  needed  such 
pcDvision.  Another  method,  originated  by  Mr  Mulliner  of  Liver- 
pool in  the  early  'seventies,  was  to  screw  on  iron  flanges  to  the 
oQter  and  inner  sides  of  the  felloes,  having  a  kind  of  lip  to  press 
iflto  the  indiarubber  filling  the  intervening  space;  but  the  cost 
cf  this— £^  per  set — rendered  its  adoption  prohibitive.  Mean- 
vbile  another  invention  by  Uriah  Scott,  afterwards  improved 
opos  by  an  American  patentee,  came  into  use;  this  was  known 
tsiltt  "rubber-cushioned  axle,"  cylindrical  rings  being  introduced 
bctveen  the  axle-box  and  hub  of  the  wheel,  thus  insulating  the 
body  of  the  carriage  from  the  concussion  of  the  road.  This, 
bowever,  necessitated  the  cutting  away  of  so  much  of  the  timber 
of  the  hub  as  to  impair  its  durability,  and  had,  therefore,  after  a 
tnr  years'  experience,  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  an  invention 
by  a  Pariuan  builder,  who  introduced  indiarubber  bearings 
between  the  spring  and  axle-tree. .  This  was  thoroughly  practi- 
cable, and  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  it  is  still  used  in 
onjunction  with  iron  and  steel  tires.  In  i&go  the.  pneumatic 
tire  was  first  ^plied  to  road  carriages.  Its  bulky  appearance 
is  a  great  drawback,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  qualities 
vfajch  distinguish  a  graceful  equipage;  and  in  spite  of  its 
pnctical  advantages  it  never  became  popular  in  England  or 
Aiaerka.  In  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  and  many  parts  of 
France,  pneumatic  tires  are  to  be  seen  in  frequent  use  both  on 
pobfic  and  private  conveyances.  In  another  form  the  indiarubber 

tire  has  become  of  almost  um'versal  applica- 
tion. Owing  to  an  ingenious  invention  of 
Mr  Garment,  what  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  rolling  a  grooved  tire 
was  overcome  (fig.  3).  This  so  simplified 
the  application  as  to  bring  the  cost  within 
practicable  limits.  The  grooved  tire  is  now 
Bade  in  several  sections,  in  some  of  which  the  inward  projection 
•orscoiriiig  the  rubber  is  dispensed  with,  this  being  Icept  in  posi- 
^^  by  vires  running  through  the  whole  length,  and  electrically 
T^l*^  at  the  point  of  contact.  Whatever  be  the  method  chosen 
w  securing  the  tire,  the  best  tires,  both  for  durability  and  ease, 
^  those  in  which  the  rubber  provided  is  most  resilient  in  its 
utue. 
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For  the  lifting  and  lowering  of  the  hoods  of  victorias  and  other 
such  carriages,  and  the  opening  and  dosing  of  landaus,  there 
are  now  many  automatic  contrivances,  of  which  the  simplest 
are  the  most  to  be  preferred.  The  quarter-light  or  five-glass 
landau  is  a  carriage  which  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
complicated  adjustments  of  pillars,  windows  and  roof  have  been 
replaced  by  one  simple  parallel  movement.  The  first  public 
exhibition  of  a  finished  carriage  on  thb  principle  waj  by  an 
English  firm  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1876  (fig.  4X. 

In  the  matter  of  style  certain  types  of  carriages  have  passed 
through  marked  changes.  Extreme  lightness  was  at  one  time 
considered  by  many  the  one  desideratum  both  as  to  appearance 
and  actual  weight,  in  providing  which  ease  of  movement  and 
comfortable  seating  of  the  occupants  became  secondary  con- 
siderations— though  to  these  extremes  builders  of  repute  were 
alwa3rs  opposed.  Still,  when  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Paris  1889,  it  was  seen  that  the  Parisian  builders  had  suddenly 
gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  world  of  fashion  in  carriages 
was  taken  by  surprise.  From  being  built  upon  easy,  flowing, 
graceful  lines,  it  was  seen,  with  some  revulsion  of  feeling,  that 
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these  were  to  be  displaced  by  the  deep,  full-bodied  victoria, 
brougham  and  landau.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  this  character- 
istic find  acceptance  with  EngUsh  connoisseurs,  and  then  only 
in  a  modified  form,  though  eventually  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
it  is  now  the  prevailing  style. 

While  the  better  tyi>es  of  English  carriages  are  still  pre-' 
eminent  in  their  constructive  qualities,  and  represent  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  individual  firms,  some  emulation 
may  be  excited  by  the  elegant  taste  and  careful  workmanship 
which  French  builders  display  in  points  of  finish,  both  internally 
and  externally.  Of  the  various  types  of  carriages  now  in  vogue, 
the  victoria,  in  its  many  varieties  of  form,  is  the  most  popular, 
accompanied,  as  of  necessity,  by  the  double  victoria,  sociable, 
brougham,  landaulet  and  landau.  Four-in-hand  coaches  for 
private  use,  as  well  as  the  "  road  "  coaches,  are  btiilt  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  formerly;  6  ft.  8  in.  may  now  be  taken  as  the  standard 
height  of  the  roof  from  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Four-in-hand  and  Coaching  Clubs,  the  ascendancy 
of  this  style  of  driving  is  still  preserved  to  Great  Britain;  and 
in  association  with  it  the  char-i-banc,  mail  phaeton,  wagonette, 
and  four-wheel  dog-cart  retain  their  popularity.  Of  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  the  polo-cart  and  ralli-cart  are  most  in  favotir, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  governess-car,  which  is  foimd  con- 
venient for  many  purposes  not  implied  by  its  name.  For  a  few 
years  an  effort  was  made,  but  with  very  indifferent  success,  to 
bring  into  fashion  the  tandem-cart,  which  may  again  be  con- 
sidered almost  obsolete  in  England. 

America  has  long  held  a  prominent  position  in  connexion  with 
the  carriage  industry.  In  all  the  chief  cities  manufactories  on  a 
colossal  scale  are  to  be  found,  producing  thousands  of  vehicles 
annually  and  equipped  with  the  most  perfect  labour-saving 
machinery;  and  as  vehicles  of  any  [particular  pattem-r-many  of 
smaU  value — are  required,  not  singly,  but  in  large  numbers,  much 
economy  is  exerdsed  in  their  manufacture.  It  is  remarkable  that,' 
as  a  contrast  to  the  popular  buggy,  wagon  and  rockaway  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  to  be  found  in  infinite  variety,  carriage 
establishments  of  the  wealthy  are  not  considered  complete  unless 
fumisbeiLwith  some  of  a  European  character,  selected  from  the 
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tngst  eaiinent  finos  of  London  or  Paris,  in  addition  to  othen  of 
their  own  manufacture.  In  Paris  preference,  is  given  to  an 
excess  of  bulk,  with  elaborate  scroll  ornamentation  and  diminu- 
tive windows,  forming  indeed,  by  reason  of  its  exaggeration,  a 
distinctive  class.  In  respect  of  workmanship  and  finish, 
carriages  by  the  best-known  American  buildczs  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  Paris  1900  brought  together 
examples  from  various  continental  countries,  in  some  of  which  a 
preference  for  curvilinear  outline  was  displayed,  but  the  best 
examples  followed  very  closely  the  weU>known  English  styles. 
In  the  French  section  it  was  interesting  to  find  a  revival  of  the 
once  all-prevailing  chariot,  barouche  and  britzska,  suspended  on 
C  and  imder-springs,  with  perch,  but  with  ideas  of  lightness 
somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  their  general  character. 

Coach-making,  or  the  carriage-manufacturing  industry,  is  a  com- 
bination of  craJts  rarely  united  in  one  trade,  embracing  as  it  does 
work  in  such  divers  materiab  as  wood,  iron,  steel,  brass,  cloth, 
silk,  leather,  oib  and  colours,  glass,  ivorjr,  hair,  indiarubber.  &c. 
Many  divisions  of  labour  and  numerous  highly-skilled  artisans  are 
consequently  employed  in  the  various  stages  in  the  construction  of 
a  high-class  carriage.  The  workmen  include  body-makers,  who 
build  up  the  parts  in  which  persons  sit ;  carriafce-makers,  who  make 
and  fit  together  all  the  under  parts  of  the  vehicle  on  which  the  body 
rests;  wheelwrights,  joiners  and  fitters;  several  classes  of  smiths, 
for  special  work  connected  with  the  strengthening  of  the  body  frame- 
work by  means  of  long  edge  plates,  the  construction  of  under  works, 
tiring  and  wbc«b.  manufacture  of  springs,  axle-trees,  Ac.  Painting 
is  an  important  part  of  the  business,  those  professing  it  being 
divided  into  body,  carriage  and  heraldry  painters.  Trimmers  are 
needed  who  fit  up  the  upholstery  of  the  interior,  and  budget 
trimmers  who  sew  on  the  patent  leather  covering  to  dasher 
wings,  &c. 

A  very  great  deal  in  the  coach-making  industry  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  materials.  Ash  is  the  kind  of  wood  required  in  the 
framework  both  of  body  and  carriage.  The  quality  best  suited  for 
the  body  is  tiiat  of  full-grown  mild  and  free  nature;  for  the  carriage 
that  Which  is  strong  and  robust ;  that  for  carriage-poles  should  be  of 
younger  growth,  straight  and  tough  in  quality.  An  important  con* 
sideradoQ  is  the  seasoning  of  this  timber.  Planks  of  various  thick- 
nesses are  required,  varying  from  1}  in.  to  6  in.,  the  time  required 
for  seasoning  being  one  year  for  every  Inch  of  thickness.  After  the 
framework  u  maoe,  the  body  is  panelled  with  i  in.  mild  Honduras 
mahogany,  plain  and  free  from  grain,  every  joint  and  groove  care- 
fully coated  with  ground  white  lead  to  exclude  water.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  \  in.  wide  pine  boards,  unless  when  superseded  by  an 
American  invention,  by  which,  in  order  to  obtain  the  needful  width 
frequently  of  5  ft.  or  upwards,  boards  are  cut  from  the  circumference 
of  the  tree,  instead  01  through  its  diameter;  three  thicknesses  of 
very  thin  wood  are  then  glued  together  under  pressure,  the  grain  of 
the  centre  runninf^  across  the  outer  plies,  the  whole  formins  a  solid 
covering  without  joints.  Birch  and  elm  of  i  in.  thickness  also  enter 
into  the  construction  in  many  carriages;  for  floor  and  lining  boards 
pine  is  the  material  used. 

Wheel-nuking  is  a  very  Important  branch  of  the  business,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  increased  lightness  now  required,  many  modern 
improvements  have  been  introduced.  The  timber  used  in  an 
orainary  carriage  wheel  is  wych  elm  for  the  naveSj  heart  of  oak  for 
the  spokes,  and  ash  for  the  felloes.  American  hickory  has  of  late 
years  been  also  largely  used  for  spokes  in  exceptionally  light  wheels, 
as  well  as  the  American  method  of  making  the  rim  in  two  sections  of 
straight-grained  ash  or  hickory  bent  to  the  reciuired  circle.  This 
method  has  much  to  recommend  it,  more  especially  for  wheels  with 
indiarubber  tires,  in  which  the  wood  felloes  are  not  required  to  be 
nearly  so  deep  as  for  steel  tires.  One  well-known  feature  in  lif^ht 
wheels  is  the  "  Warner  nave,"  which  is  a  solid  iron  casting  with 
mortices  to  receive  the  spokes,  and  being  of  small  diameter  gives  the 
wheel  a  light  appearance. 

For  springs  the  finest  quality  of  steel  is  made  from  Swedish  ore, 
but  the  orainary  Enelish  spnng  steel  by  the  best  makers  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desireiC  To  secure  the  most  perfect  elasticity  it  is 
important  that  the  tapering  down  of  the  ends  of  each  plate  should 
be  done  by  hand  labour  on  the  anvil,  and  that  the  plates  should 
not  be  more  than  \  in.  in  thickness.  To  obtain  cheapness  whole»le 
spring-makers  adopt  the  method  of  squeezing  the  ends  of  spring 
plates  between  eccentric  rollers,  and  so  produce  the  tapered  form, 
which,  however,  is  too  riiort  and  gi\'es  a  lumpy -and  unsightly  appear- 
ance to  the  spring  when  put  together,  so  that  by  this  they  lose  much 
of  their  pliability. 

The  iron  mounting  of  coach  work  requires  the  skill  of  experienced 
smiths,  and  gives  scope  for  much  taste  and  judgment  in  shaping 
the  work,  and  providing  streneth  suited  to  tne  relative  strain  to 
which  it  wiU  be  subjected.  Axle-trees  are  not  made  by  coach- 
builders,  but  by  firms  who  make  it  their  special  business.  They  are 
of  two  kinds,  tne  "  mail,"  which  are  secured  to  the  wheel  by  three 


bolts  passing  through  the  nave,  and  the  "  coOioge**  Govcntod  is 
179a),  the  latter  made  secure  by  gun-metal  oone-snapea  ceQets  sod 
nuts.  The  axle  boxes  which  are  wedged  into  the  nave  are  of  tkrve 
kinds,  cast,  chilled  and  wrought  iroa.  in  all  cases  casehsidfind. 
the  first  bung  the  cheapest  and  the  last  the  moat  costly.  Msrj 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  upon  the  ooOiage  asfe-cree. 
but  none  of  them  has  got  far  beyond  the  experimental  Mage. 

No  branch  of  coach-building  contpbutes  more  to  the  otf^uct  d 
the  vehicle  than  that  of  painting.  To  obtain  the  needful  periectka 
the  work  has  to  pass  through  several  stages  before  leachiag  the 
finishing  cotour.  which  must  be  of  the  finest  quality.  The  vaicifh 
used  is  copal,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  for  finishicg  cbe 
body,  the  other  the  carriage.  In  first-class  work  as  many  as  eigfeteei 
or  twenty  coats  will  be  required  to  complete  the  variots  stsfn. 
After  a  carriage  has  been  in  use  about  twelve  months,  it  npaeadlk 
to  revive  the  brilliant  gloss  on  the  panels  by  hand-pobshisg  witi. 
the  aid  of  rottenstone  and  oil,  a  process  which  nsqnires  a  fpeciall) 
trained  man  to  do  successfully. 

The  trimming  of  the  interior  of  a  carriage  requires  much  skSI  *9A 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  providing  really  oomfortaUe. 
well-fitted  seaU  and  neatness  of  workmanship.  In  the  middk  of  the 
19th  century  figured  tabaret  or  satin  were  much  used,  bat  for  mari 

J  rears  past  morocco  has  been  almost  .universally  prcfcntd.  S«Ik 
utestnng^  spring  curtains,  Brussels  or  velvet  pile  carpet,  comfit': 
the  interior,  unless  are  added  neat  moroooo  covered  trays  wiit 
mirror,  Ac.,  for  ladies'  convenience.  Electric  light  is  now  frequentK 
used  for  the  interior,  and  can  be-  applied  with  mudi  neatness  sad 
efficiency.  Road  lamps,  door  hanalca,  perished  silver  orfcra'i 
furniture,  are  supplied  to  the  coach-buildn-  by  finns  whose  veaaJ 
business  it  is  to  make  them.  Lever  brakes  are  now  a  very  ormcir^ 
requirement.  Much  judgment  is  needful  to  make  then  cftdeEt. 
and  careful  woikmanship  to  prevent  rattle.  Indiarubber  is  the  bnt 
material  for  blocks  applied  to  steel  tires,  and  cast  iron  for  indiambbcr 
dres.  The  "  Bowden  wire  "  recently  Introdnoed  ia  In  aooe  aaa  a 
convenient  and  light  alternative  to  the  long  bar  connectiBg  tk 
handle  with  the  hind  cross  levers,  and  has  the  advantage  of  psassf 
out  of  sight  through  the  interior  of  the  body.  (J.  A.  M'K.} 

CARRICKFERGUS,a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  Co.  Antriic, 
Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary  division;  on  the  rort^ra 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  9^  m.  N.E.  of  Belfast  by  the  Northers 
Counties  (Midland)  raiSvay.  Pop.  of  urban  district  ( 1 901 }  4x1 
It  stretches  for  about  i  m.  along  the  shore  of  the  Lough,  lye 
principal  building  is  the  castle,  originally  built  by  John  de  Ccwd 
towards  the  close  of  the  12  th  century,  and  subsequently  mnch 
enlarged.  It  stands  on  a  projecting  rock  above  the  sea,  and  stf 
formerly  a  place  of  much  strength.  It  is  still  maintained  as  aa 
arsenal,  and  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  The  andent  doojon  or 
keep,  90  ft.  in  height,  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  tc«n 
walls,  built  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  are  still  visible  on  the  west  and 
north,  and  the  North  Gate  remains.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  an  antiqiiated  crudform  structure  with  curiovs 
Elizabethan  work  in  the  north  transept,  and  monuments  of  itc 
Chichester  family,  was  originally  a  chapd  or  oratory  dcpendat 
on  a  Frapdscan  monastery.  The  entrance  to  a  si^btaraiieu) 
passage  between  the  two  establishments  is  still  visible  under  tbc 
communion-table  of  the  church.  The  gaol,  built  on  the  site  d 
the  monastery  above  mentioned,  was  formeriy  the  county  cf 
Antrim  prison.  The  court-house,  which  adjoins  the  gad.  is  a 
modem  building.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  domestic  produce, 
and  in  leather  and  linen  manufactures,  there  being  several  in 
spinm'ng-mJllsand  bleach-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhocd 
Dbtilling  is  carried  on.  The  harbour  admits  vessels  of  500  toos 
The  fisheries  are  valuable,  espedally  the  oyster  fisheries.  At 
Duncrue  about  a  m.  from  the  town,  rock  salt  of  remarUkk 
purity  and  in  large  quantity  is  found  in  the  Triassic  sandsiccc 
The  ndghbouring  country  is  generally  hilly,  and  Slieve  True 
(1100  ft.)  commands  a  magnificent  proq>ecL 

In  1 183,  John  de  Courd,  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  sU 
the  parts  of  Ulster  he  could  obtain  possession  of  by  the  svord. 
fixed  a  colony  in  thb  district.  The  castle  came  in  the  ijth 
century  into  possession  of  the  De  Lacy  family,  who,  briss 
ejected,  invited  Edward  Bruce  to  besiege  it  (13x5)-  After  1 
desperate  resistance  the  garrison  surrendered.  In  1386,  the 
town  was  burned  by  the  Scots,  and  in  1400  was  destroyed  by 
the  combined  Scots  and  Irish.  Subsequently,  it  aoffeitd  nud 
by  famine  and  the  occasional  assaults  of  the  neighbouring  Iiisb 
chieftains,  whose  favour  the  townsmen  were  at  length  forced 
to  secure  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  rega  d 
Charies  I.toany  ScottishCovenanterssetUedinthe  netghbourbood 
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to  avoid  tht  peiaecutlon  directed  against  tbem.  In  the  dvil 
wars,  from  1641,  Carrickfergus  was  one  of  the  chief  pJaoes  of 
refoge  for  the  Protastants  of  the  county  of  Antrim;  and  on 
the  loth  of  June  1649,  the  first  Presbytery  held  in  Ireland  met 
btre.  In  that  jrear  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  General 
Robert  Munro,  who,  having  afterwards  relinquished  the  cause 
o(  the  English  parliament,  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Sir  Robert  Adair  in  1648.  At  a  later  period  Carrickfergus  was 
beki  by  the  partisans  of  James  II.,  but  surrendered  in  1689  to 
the  forces  under  King  William's  general  Schomberg;  and  in 
i6go  it  was  visited  by  King  \K^lIiam,  who  landed  here  on  his 
expedition  to  Ireland.  In  1760  it  was  surprised  by  a  French 
M^oadroa  under  Commodore  Thurot,  who  landed  with  about 
1000  men,  and,  after  holding  the  place  for  a  fiew  days,  evacuated 
it  on  the  aj^nach  of  the  English  troops.  Eighteen  years  later 
Pad  Jones,  in  bis  ship  the  "  Ranger,"  succeeded  in  capturing 
tk  "  Drake,**  a  Britidi  sloop-of  war,  in  the  neighbouring  bay; 
bat  he  kft  without  UM^esting  the  town.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Euabeth  the  town  obtained  a  charter,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  James  I.,  who  added  the  privilege  of  sending  two  burgesses 
to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  corporation,  however,  was  super- 
seded, under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1840, 
by  a  board  of  municipal  commissioners.  Carrickfergus  was  a 
pzriiamentary  borough  until  1885;  and  a  county  of  a  town  till 
iM.  having  previously  (till  1850)  been  the  county  town  of 
county  Antrim.  But  its  importance  was  sapped  by  the  vicinity 
of  Bel£ut,  and  its  historical  associations  are  now  its  chief  interest. 
CARRICKMACROSS,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland, 
ia  the  south  parfiamentary  division,  68  m.  N.W.  of  Dublin  on 
a  l»aoch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(iQoi)  1874.  It  has  a  pleasant,  elevated  site,  a  considerable 
a<ricttltural  trade,  and  a  famous  manufacture  of  lace,  which  is 
c^ed  on  in  various  conventual  establishments.  There  are 
yvme  lenains  of  an  Elizabethan  castle,  a  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Esaex,  which  was  destrosred  during  the  wars  of  1641;  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church  of  St  Finbar  commemorate  the  same  disastrous 
period. 

CARRICK-OM-SHAJINON,  a  market  town  and  the  county 
town  of  Co.  Leitrim,  Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Shannon, 
between  Loughs  AQen  and  Boderg,  dose  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Boyle.  Pop.  (igoi)  11 18.  It  is  on  the  Sligo  branch  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  railway,  90  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dublin, 
ihc  station  being  across  the  river  in  county  Roscommon.  Though 
|uving  so  small  a  population  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county, 
^  the  seat  of  the  assixes,  and  has  quays  and  some  river  trade. 
Jltt  snnounding  country,  with  its  waterways,  loughs  and  woods, 
nof  oonsiderabie  beauty. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tippcrary,  Ireland, 
»  the  east  parliamentary  division,  on  the  north  (left)  bank  of 
tbe  Suir.  i4  m.  W.N.W.  from  Waterford  by  the  Watcrford  & 
Liraerick  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901)  5406.  It  was  formerly  a  walled  town, 
led  contains  some  ancient  buildings,  such  as  the  castle,  erected 
">  '309,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Ormonde,  now  belonging 
to  the  Butler  family,  a  branch  of  which  takes  the  title  of  eari 
from  the  town.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  connected  by  a 
t>n<]9  of  the  14th  century,  and  another  of  modem  erection,  stands 
lie  sabarfo  of  Carrickbeg,  in  county  Waterford,  where  an  abbey 
■M  ibosded  in  1336.  The  woollen  manufactures  for  which  the 
tom  was  formerty  famous  are  extinct.  A  thriving  export  trade 
>»  carried  00  in  agricultural  produce,  condensed  milk  is  manu- 
^red,  and  slate  is  extensively  qaarried  in  the  neighbour- 
ly, vhile  some  coal  is  exported  from  the  neighbouring  fields. 
Dred^ng  has  improved  the  navigable  channel  df  the  river,  which 
ii  tidal  to  this  point  and  is  lined  with  quays. 

MHRISR,  JIAM  BAPnsrS  (1756-1794),  French  Revolu- 
jioust  and  Terrorist,  was  born  at  Yolet,  a  viUage  near  Aurillac 
°^I9cr  Auveignc.  In  1790  he  was  a  country  attorney  (coun- 
^r  ior  the  bctOia^e  of  Aurillac)  and  in  1793  he  was  chosen 
^ly  to  the  National  Convention.  He  was  ahvady  known 
*>tae  of  the  influential  members  of  the  Cordeliers  dub  and  of 


tbat  of  the  Jacobins.  After  the  subjugation  of  Flanders  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  nominated  in  the  dose  of  179a  by  the 
Convention,  and  sent  into  that  cotmtry  In  the  following  year 
he  took  part  in  establishing  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  for 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
thjB  oveitluow  of  the  Girondists  (on  the  31st  of  May).  After  a 
mission  into  Normandy,  Carrier  was  sent,  early  in  October  1793, 
to  Nantes,  under  orders  from  the  G>nvention  to  suppress  the 
revolt  which  was  raging  there,  by  the  most  severe  measures. 
Nothing  loth,  he  esUblished  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
formed  a  body  of  desperate  men,  called  the  Legion  of  Marat,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  in  the  swiftest  way  the  masses  of 
prisoners  heaped  in  the  jails.  The  form  of  trial  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  the  victims  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  or  shot  or 
cut  down  in  the  prisons  en  masse.  He  also  had  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  put  on  board  vessels  with  trap  doors  for  bottoms, 
and  sunk  in  the  Loire.  This  atrodous  process,  known  as  thc- 
Noyades  of  Nantes,  gained  for  Carrier  a  reputation  for  wanton 
cruelty.  Since  in  his  mission  to  Normandy  he  had  been  very 
moderate,  it  is  possible  that,  as  he  was  nervous  and  ill  when  sent 
to  Nantes,  his  mind  had  become  unbalanced  by  the  atrodties 
committed  by  the  Vendean  and  royalist  armies.  Naturally,  the 
stories  told  of  him  are  not  all  true.  He  was  recalled  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  the  8th  of  February  1794,  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  was 
himself  brought  before  the  RevoluUonary  Tribunal  on  the  nth 
and  guillotined  on  the  i6th  of  November  1794. 

See  Comte  Fleury,  Carrier  d  Nantes,  1 79^-1 794  (Paris,  1897); 
Alfred  Lalli6.  /.  B.  Carrier,  reprisentant  du  Cantol  d  la  Convenlum 
i7S6-'i794  d'aprh  de  nouveaitx  documents  (Paris,  1901).  These 
works,  and  the  others  of  Lalli6,  are  inspired  by  strong  royalist 
sympathies  and  are  not  altogether  to  be  accepted. 

CARRIER,  a  general  term  for  any  person  who  conveys  the 
goods  of  another  for  hire,  more  spedficiJly  apph'ed  to  the  trades- 
men, now  largely  superseded  by  the  railway  system,  who  convey 
goods  in  carts  or  wagons  on  the  public  roads.  In  jurisprudence, 
however,  the  term  is  collectively  applied  to  all  conveyers  of 
property,  whether  by  land  or  water;  and  in  this  sense  the  changes 
and  enlargements  of  the  system  of  transit  throughout  the  world 
have  given  additional  importance  to  the  subject.  The  Uw  by 
which  carriers,  bpth  by  land  and  sea,  are  made  responsible  for 
the  goods  entrusted  to  them,  is  founded  on  the  praetorian  edict 
of  the  dvil  law,  to  which  the  ninth  title  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Pandect  is  devoted.  The  edict  itself  is  contained  in  these  few 
words,  "  nautae,  caupones,  siabuldrii,  quod  cujusque  salvum  fore 
rcceperifU,  nisi  restituent,  in  COS  judicium  dabo."  The  simplidty  of 
the  rule  so  announced  has  had  a  most  benefidal  influence  on  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  great  dvilized  region 
which  took  its  law  directly  from  Rome,  and  through  the  other 
less  dvilized  countries  which  followed  the  same  commerdal  code, 
it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  prindple  that  the  carrier's  engagement 
to  the  public  is  a  contract  of  indemnity.  It  bound  him  in  the 
general  case,  to  deliver  what  he  had  been  entrusted  with,  or 
its  value, — thus  sweeping  away  all  secondary  qucsUons  or  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  conditions  of  more  or  less  culpability  oh  his 
part  under  which  loss  or  damage  may  have  occurred;  and  it 
left  any  limitations  of  this  general  responsibility  to  be  separately 
adjusted  by  spedal  contract. 

The  law  of  England  recognizes  a  distinction  between  a  common 
and  a  private  carrier.  The  former  is  one  who  holds  himself  out  to 
the  public  as  ready  to  carry  for  hire  from  place  to  place  the  goods 
of  such  persons  as  choose  to  employ  him.  The  owner  of  a  stage- 
coach, a  railway  company,  the  master  of  a  general  ship,  a  whar- 
finger carrying  goods  on  his  own  h'ghlers  are  common  carriers; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  one  of  the  termini  of  the  journey 
is  out  of  England.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  a  person  who 
carries  only  passengers  is  not  a  common  carrier;  nor  of  course  Is 
a  person  who  merely  engages,  to  carry  the  goods  of  particular 
individuals  or  to  carry  goods  upon  any  particular  occasion.  A 
common  carrier  is  subject  at  law  to  peculiar  liabilities.  He  is 
bound  to  carry  the  goods  of  any  person  Who  ofiieiB  to  pay  his 
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hire,  unless  there  is  a  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  as,  for  example, 
vhen  his  carriage  is  full,  or  the  article  is  not  such  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  conveying.  He  ought  to  carry  the  goods  in  the  usual 
course  without  unnecessary  deviation  or  delay.  To  make  him 
liable  there  must  be  a  due  delivery  of  the  goods  to  him  in  the 
known  course  of  his  business.  His  charge  must  be  reasonable; 
and  he  must  not  give  undue  preference  to  any  customer  or  class 
of  customers.  The  latter  principle,  as  enforced  by  statute,  has 
come  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  law  of  railway  companies. 
In  respect  of  goods  entrusted  to  him,  the  carrier's  liability,  unless 
limited  by  a  special  contract,  is,  as  already  stated,  that  of  an 
insurer.  There  is  no  question  of  negligence  as  in  the  case  of 
injury  to  passengers,  for  the  warranty  is  simply  to  carry  safely 
and  securely.  The  law,  however,  excepts  losses  or  injuries 
occasioned  immediately  "  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's 
enemies  " — words  which  have  long  had  a  strict  technical  significa- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  concealment  without  fraud,  on  the 
part  of  the  customer,  will  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability  for 
negligenut  but  not  for  actual  misfeasance.  Fraud  or  deceit  by 
the  customer  {e.g.,  in  misrepresenting  the  real  value  of  the  goods) 
will  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability.  The  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  ceases  only  with  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  proper 
consignee.  By  the  Carriers'  Act  1830  the  liability  of  carriers  for 
gold,  silver,  &c.  (in  general  "  articles  of  great  value  in  small 
compass  ")  is  determined.  Should  the  article  or  parcel  exceed 
£10  in  value,  the  carrier  is  not  to  be  liable  for  loss  unless  such 
value  is  declared  by  the  customer  and  the  carrier's  increased 
charge  paid.  Where  the  value  is  thus  declared,  the  carrier  may, 
by  public  notice,  demand  an  increased  charge,  for  which  he  must, 
if  required,  sign  a  receipt.  Failing  such  receipt  or  notice,  the 
carrier  must  refund  the  increased  charge  and  remain  liable  as  at 
conmmn  law.  Except  as  above  no  mere  notice  or  declaration 
shall  affect  a  carrier's  liability;  but  he  may  make  special  con- 
tracts with  his  customers.  The  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  is 
subject  to  special  regulations  (see  Affreightuent).  The 
cal'riage  of  goods  by  raUway  and  canal  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
common  carrier,  except  where  varied  by  particular  statutes,  as 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts  1854  to  1894  and  the  Regula- 
tion of  Railways  Acts  1840  to  1893.  The  eflfect  of  these  acts  is  to 
prevent  railway  companies  as  common  carriers  from  limiting  by 
special  contract  their  liability  to  receive,  forward  and  deliver 
goods,  unless  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  q>ecial  contract  arc 
reasonable,  and  the  contract  is  in  writing  and  signed  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  sender.  A  railway  company  must  provide  reason- 
able fadUties  for  forwarding  passengers'  luggage;  where  luggage 
is  taken  into  the  carriage  with  a  passenger,  the  company  is 
responsible  for  it  only  in  so  far  as  loss  or  damage  is  due  to  the 
passenger's  interference  with  the  company's  exclusive  control 
of  it.  As  carriers  of  passengers  companies  are  bound,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  contract,  to  exercise  due  care  and  diUgence, 
and  are  responsible  for  personal  injuries  only  when  they  have 
been  occasioned  by  negligence  or  want  of  skill.  Where  there  has 
been  contributory  negligence'  on  the  part  of  the  passenger,  i.e. 
where  he  might,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  have  avoided 
the  consequences  of  the  defendants'  negligence — ^he  is  not 
entitled  to  recover..  By  the  act  of  1846  (commonly  called  Lord 
Campbell's  Act),  when  a  person's  death  has  been  caused  by  such 
negligence  as  would  have  entitled  him  to  an  action  had  he 
survived,  an  action  may  be  maintained  against  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  ne^iligence  on  behalf  of  the  wife,  husband, 
parent  or  child  of  the  deceased.  Previously  such  cases  had  been 
governed  by  the  maxim  adio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona. 

CARRltaB,  MORITZ  (181 7-1895),  German  philosopher  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Griedel  in  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  the  5th  of 
March  181 7.  After  studying  at  Giessen,  GOttingen  and  Berlin, 
he  spent  a  few  years  in  Italy  studying  the  fine  arts,  and  esUblished 
himself  in  184a  at  Giessen  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  In  1 853  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Munich,  where  he 
lectured  mainly  on  aesthetics.  He  died  in  Munich  on  the  19th 
of  January  189$.  An  avowed  enemy  of  Ultramontanism,  he 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  making  the  idea  of  German 
unity  more  palatable  to  the  South  Germans.    Carri^re  identified 


himself  with  the  school  of  the  younger  Fichte  as  one  who  hekf  the 
theistic  view  of  the  world  which  aimed  at  reocwdling  the  oootza- 
dictions  between  deism  and  pantheism.  Although  do  obsticatt 
adherent  of  antiquated  forms  and  prejudices,  he  firmly  upbdd 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  Hii  most  importas: 
works  are:  Aestkaik  (Leipzig,  1859;  3rd  ed.,  1885),  supplemented 
by  Die  Kunst  im  Zusammenkang  der  Kutiurentmickbmg  rnnd  ia 
Jdeale  der  Menschheit  (3rd  ed.,  1877-1886);  Die  pkOnopkischt 
Wdtanschauuni  der  RefomuUionsteU  (Stuttgart,  1847;  and  cd, 
Leipzig,  x886),  and  Die  siUlicke  Wdtordnung  (Leipzig,  1S77; 
and  ed.,  1891),  in  which  he  recognized  both  the  immutability  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  described 
his  view  of  the  world  and  life  as  "  real-idealism."  His  essay  oq 
Cromwell  j(in  L^tensskisMen,  1890),  which  may  be  considered  hii 
political  confession  of  futh,  also  deserves  mention.  His  com- 
plete works  were  published  at  Leipzig,  14  vols.,  in  1886-1S94. 

See  S.  P.  V.  Lind  in  Zeitsckriftf.  PkOos.  (cvi.  1895,  pp.  93- 101): 
W.  Christ  in  AUgemeine  deutsche  Biogra^ie  (1903). 

CARRINOTON,    CHARLES    ROBERT    WTHV-CARniGTOI. 

1ST  Earl  (1843-  ),  English  statesman,  son  of  the  nd  Bam 
Carrington  (d.  1868),  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity. 
Cambridge,  and  sat  in  th^  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal  for 
High  Wycombe  from  1865  till  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  i&69 
He  was  governor  of  New  South  Wales  1885-1890,  lord  chamber- 
lain 1892-1895,  and  became  president  of  the  board  of  agricultvrr 
in  190$,  having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  in  Sir  H.  CampbeU-Banrrr- 
man'»  and  Mr  Asquith's  ministries.  He  was  created  Earl 
Carrington  and  Viscount  Wendovcr  in  1895.  The  Carringtoa 
barony  was  conferred  in  1796  on  Robert  Smith  (x75»-i8jSi, 
M.P.  for  Nottingham,  a  member  of  a  famous  banking  famUy, 
the  title  being  suggested  by  one  held  from  1643  to  1706  in  aooihtr 
family  of  Smith  in  no  way  connected.  The  and  baron  married 
as  his  second  wife  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Eresby,  and  their  son,  through  her,  became  in  1879  joict 
hereditary  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  The  and  Baroa 
took  the  surname  of  Carrington,  afterwards  altered  to  Caiiagtoc;, 
instead  of  Smith. 

CARRINGTON,  RICHARD  CHRISTOPHER  (1826-1875. 
English  astronomer,  son  of  a  brewer  at  Brentford,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  a6th  of  May  i8a6.  Though  intended  for  the 
Church,  his  studies  and  tastes  inclined  him  to  astronomy,  a>J 
with  a  view  to  gaining  experience  in  the  routine  of  an  observatory 
he  accepted  the  post  of  observer  in  the  university  of  Durbair. 
Finding,  however,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  obuining 
instruments  suitable  for  the  work  which  he  wished  to  undertakt, 
he  resigned  that  appointment  and  established  in  1853  an 
observatory  of  his  own  at  Redhill.  Here  he  devoted  three  yein 
to  a  survey  of  the  zone  of  the  heavens  within  9  degrees  of  the 
North  Pole,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  his  Etdkul 
Catalogue  ojf  3735  Stars.  But  his  name  is  chiefly  perpetuated 
through  his  investigation  of  the  motions  of  sun-spots,  by  which  be 
determined  the  elements  of  the  sun's  rotation  and  made  the 
important  discovery  of  a  systematic  drift  of  the  photosphere, 
causing  the  rotation-periods  of  spots  to  lengthen  with  increase 
of  solar  latitude.    He  died  on  the  a7th  of  November  1875. 

For  further  information  see  Month,  ffoliees  Roy.  A  sir.  Secitey, 
xiv.  13.  xviti.  2^,  109,  xix.  140,  161,  xxxvi.  137;  Memoirs  Key. 
A  sir.  Soc,  xxvii.  13^;  The  limeSt  Nov.  23  and  Dec  7,  1875: 
Roy.  Society's  Cat.  Sinent.  Papers,  vols.  i.  and  vu. ;  IntroductioM  to 
Works. 

CARROCCIO,  a  war  chariot  drawn  by  oxen,  used  by  the 
medieval. republics  of  Italy.  It  was  a  rectangular  platfonn  oa 
which  the  standard  of  the  city  and  an  altar  were  erected;  pnaxi 
held  services  on  the  altar  before  the  battle,  and  the  tnimpcten 
beside  them  encouitiged  the  fighters  to  the  fray.  In  battle  the 
carrocdo  was  surrounded  by  the  bravest  warriors  in  the  army  and 
it  served  both  as  a  rallying-point  and  as  the  palladium  of  the  di>  's 
honour;  its  capture  by  the  enemy  was  regarded  as  an  irretriev- 
able defeat  and  humiliation.  It  was  first  emptoyed  by  tlK 
Milanese  in  1038,  and  played  a  great  part  in  the  wan  of  i^ 
Lombard  league  against  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  U 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  other  dtics»  and  fiist  appean  oa  a 
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finentine  battlefield  in  1228.  The  FIoTeiitine  carrocdo  was 
vsaxDy  foflofwed  by  a  smaller  car  bearing  the  martineUoy  a  bell  to 
ziacoQtmilitazy  signals.  When  war  was  regarded  as  likely  the 
m^ttndla  was  attadied  to  the  door  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
tc  ihe  Meicato  Nuovo  in  Florence  and  rung  to  warn  both  citizens 
aad  fBcmies.  In  times  of  peace  the  carrocdo  was  in  the  keeping 
cf  some  great  famOy  which  had  distinguished  itself  by  signal 
scrvkes  to  the  republic 

.VxQoats  of  the  camxcio  wfll  be  found  in  most  histories  of  the 
IxiEaa  repablics;  see  for  inscance,  M.  ViUani's  Ckronacke,  vi.  5 
Vknaot,  1825-1826);  P.  Villari,  Tk€  Two  First  Ceuturus  0/ 
r^mtine  Hidory,  voL  L  (Engl,  transl.,  London,  1894):  Gino 
CAppooi,  Slana  ddla  JU^ubUica  di  Firetut,  voL  L  (Fk)rence,  1875}. 


CARBODUB.  JOHK  TIPLADT  (1836-1895).  English  violinist, 
«as  born  on  the  aoth  of  January  1836,  at  Kei^ey,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  made  his  first  appearsncc  as  a  violinist  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
bad  the  advantage  of  studying  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
dgfateen  at  Stuttgart,  with  Wilhclm  Bemhard  Molique.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1853  Costa  got  him  engagements  in  the 
lading  orchestras.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Covent  Garden 
open  orchestra  from  1855,  made  his  d£but  as  a  solo  player  at  a 
ooaccTt  given  on  the  32nd  of  April  1863  by  the  Musical  Society 
c<  London,  and  succeeded  Sainton  as  leader  at  Covent  Garden 
a  1869.  He  died  at  Hampstcad  on  the  X3th  of  July  1895.  For 
Duny  years  be  had  led  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  and  those  of 
tbe  great  provincial  festivals.  He  published  two  violin  solos  and 
i. "  Mtrceam  de  satoHf**  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher. 

CARROLL,  CHARLES  (x 737-1832),  American  political  leader, 
of  Irish  anoestzy,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  19th 
d  September  1737.  He  was  educated  abroad  in  French  Jesuit 
ccBefcs,  studied  law  at  fiourges,  Paris  and  London,  and  in 
February  1765  returned  to  Marybuid,  where  an  estate  known  as 
"CairoUton,"  in  Frederick  county,  was  fettled  upon  him; 
he  always  signed  his  name  as  **  Charles  Carroll  of  CsuroIIton." 
Beiore  and  during  the  War  of  Independence,  he  was  a  whig  or 
p&tiiot  leader,  and  as  such  was  naturally  a  member  of  the  various 
local  and  provincial  extra-legal  bodies — committees  of  corre- 
sp<nMlence,conunittees  of  observation,council  of  safety,  provincial 
c«avcntk>n  (1774*1776)  and  constitutional  convention  (1776). 
Frcm  1777  until  1800  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  senate, 
la  April-June  1776  he,  with  Samuel  Chase  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  a  member  of  the  commission  fruitlessly  sent  by 
the  continental  congress  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  Canadians  to  join  the  thirteen  revolting  colonies.  From 
1:76  to  1779  be  sat  in  the  continental  congress,  rendering 
important  services  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  war,  and  sigra'ng 
f^  the  2nd  of  August  1776  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
tbough  he  had  not  been  elected  until  the  day  on  which  that 
'document  was  adopted.  He  out-lived  all  of  the  other  signers. 
He  Wis  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1 789  to  1 792. 
From  1801  until  his  death,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  14th  of  November 
1932,  he  lived  in  retirement,  his  last  public  act  being  the  formal 
cnetDoay  of  starting  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
nUvxy  (July  4,  1828).  In  politics,  after  the  formation  of 
P&njes,  he  was  a  staunch  Federalist.  Of  unusual  ability, 
^  character  and  great  wealth,  he  exercised  a  powerful 
iiduenoe,  porticulariy  among  his  co-religionists  of  the  Roman 
Citbolic  faith,  and  he  used  it  to  secure  the  independence  of.  the 
cdofiies  and  to  establish  a  stable  central  government. 
See  the  £t/»  by  Kate  Mason  Rowbnd  (1898). 

CARROLL^  JOHM  (x73S'i8i5)f  American  Roman  Catholic 
P(^te,  was  bom  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Prince  George's  county, 
Uaryland,  on  the  8th  of  January  X735,  the  son  of  wealthy 
^thoik  paxrnts  and  a  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll "  of  CarroUton." 
He  was  educated  at  St  Omer's  in  Flanders,  becoming  a  novitiate 
^  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1753,  and  then  at  the  Jesuit  college 
ia  iMjBt,  being  ordained  priest  in  1769  and  becoming  professor  of 
ptaloaophy  and  theology.  In  1771  he  became  a  professed  father 
^f  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  professor  at  Bruges.  As  tutor  to 
^  SCO  of  Loffd  Stourton,  he  travelled  through  Europe  in  1772- 
'773-  After  the  papal  brief  of  the  21st  of  July  1773  suppressed 
^  Society  of  Jesus,  he  accompanied  its  English  members  then 


in  Flanders  to  England.  In  1774  he  returned  to  America,  and 
set  to  work  at  a  mission  at  Rock  Creek,  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  where  his  inother  lived.  He  shared  the  feeling  for 
independence  growing  among  the  American  colonists,  foreseeing 
that  it  would  mean  greater  religious  freedom.  In  1776,  at  the 
request  of  the  continental  congress,  he  accompanied  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  and  Samuel  Chase  on  their  mission 
to  secure  the  aid  or  neutrality  of  the  French-Canadians,  and 
though  unsuccessful  it  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Franklin. 
In  X783  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  petition  to  Rome  to 
take  the  control  of  the  American  church  away  from  London;  and 
on  Franklin's  recommendation,  Carroll  was  xumed  prefect  apos- 
tolic, the  American  church  being  recognized  as  a  distinct  body  in 
a  decree  issued  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  on.the  9th  of  June  x  784.  In 
the  summer  of  X785  he  began  his  visitations;  in  X786  he  induced 
the  general  chapter  to  authorize  a  Catholic  seminary  (now 
Georgetown  University);  and  at  the  same  session  it  was  voted 
that  the  condition  of  Uie  church  required  a  bishop,  accountable 
directly  to  the  pope  (and  not  to  the  Congregation  oi  the  Pro- 
paganda) and  chosen  by  the  American  clergy.  Consent  to  this 
course  was  given  by  AntoneUi  in  a  letter  of  the  X2th  of  July 
X  788.  The  clergy  met  at  Whitemarsh,  Maryland,  and  Baltimore 
was  adopted  as  the  episcopal  seat,  Carroll  being  chosen  as 
bishop;  and  on  the  6th  of  November  1789  Pius  VI.  issued  a  bull 
to  that  effect,  Carroll  being  consecrated  at  Lulworth  Castle, 
England,  on  the  x  5th  of  August  1790. 

On  his  return  from  En^nd  the  bishop  saw  Georgetown 
College  completed  (179X),  thanks  to  moneys  be  had  received 
from  English  Catholics.  £Bs  first  s3mod  met  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber 1791 ;  and  on  the  i6th  he  issued  the  "  Circular  on  Christian 
Marriage,"  which  attacked  marriage  by  any  save  "lawful 
pastors  of  our  church."  In  1 795  the  Rev.  Leonard  Neale  (x  746- 
X817)  was  appointed  his  coadjutor.  In  X799,  after  the  death 
of  Washington,  Bishop  CarroU  bade  his  clergy  hold  the  22nd 
of  February  x8oo  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and  on  that  day  delivered 
in  his  pro-cathedral  a  memorial  discourse  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Already  in  x8o2  he  was  pressing  for  the 
creation  of  new  sees  in  his  diocese,  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  X803  gave  added  weight  to  this  request;  in  September  1805 
the  Propaganda  made  him  admiristratot  apostolic  of  the  diocese 
of  New  Orleans,  to  which  he  appointed  John  Olivier  as  vicar 
general;  and  in  x8o8  Pius  VH.  divided  Carroll's  great  diocese 
into  four  sees,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bardstown 
(Kentucky),  suffragan  to  the  metropolitanate  of  Baltimore;  of 
which  Carroll  actually  became  archbishop  by  the  assumption 
of  the  long  delayed  pallium  on  the  x8th  of  August  x8ix,  having 
consecrated  three  suffragans  in  the  autumn  of  x8io.  In  181 1 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Danish  and  Dutch  West  Indies 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  Carroll  was  now  an  old  nuin,  and  the 
shock  of  the  war  of  18x2,  which  as  a  staunch  Federalist  he  had 
opposed  until  its  actual  declaration,  together  with  the  action  of 
the  Holy  See  in  appointing  to  the  sees  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  other  candidates  than  those  of  his  recommendation, 
weighed  on  his  mind.  He  died  in  Georgetown  on  the  3rd  of 
December  181 5.  He  may  well  be  reckoned  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States.  His  position 
in  the  church  had  never  been  easy,  partly  because  he  had  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  great  size  of 
his  diocese  had  made  it  unwieldy;  and  his  struggle  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  American  church  had  been  a  difiicidt  one. 
As  a  defender  of  papal  and  episcopal  authority  he  had,  especially 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  deal  with  churches  whose 
trustees  insisted  that  they  and  their  parishes  alone  could  choose 
priests,  that  bisliop  or  prefect  could  not  object  to  their  choice. 
Akin  to  this  difiiodty  was  the  desire  of  Catholics  of  different 
nationalities  to  have  separate  churches,  a  desire  often  created 
or  encouraged  by  intriguing  and  ambitious  priests.  Besides 
these  and  other  internal  aimoyances,  Carroll  had  to  meet  the 
deep-seated  distrust  of  his  church  in  communities  settled  almost 
exclusively  by  Protestants. 

See  John  Gilmary  Shea,  HisUtry  of  tiu  Catholie  Church  in  tht 
UniUd  States.  yqI  H  (1763-1815).  (Akron  and  New  York,  l889); 
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and  Daniel  Brent.  Biographical  SkeUh  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll, 
First  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  with  Sdect  Portions  of  His  Writings, 
edited  by  John  CarroU  Brent  (Baltimore,  1843). 

CARRONADE,  a  piece  of  ordnance  invented,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  old  prindi^e  of  gun  construction,  to  serve  as  a  ship's 
gun.  The  inventor  was  the  antiquary  General  Robert  Melville 
(1728-1809).  He  designed  the  piece  in  1759,  '^^  called  it  the 
"  smasher/'  but  it  was  not  adopted  in  the  British  navy  till  1779, 
and  was  then  known  as  the  "  carronade/'  from  the  Carron  works 
on  the  Carron  river  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  where  it  was  first 
cast  by  Mr  Gascoigne.  The  carronade  had  a  powder  (;hamber 
like  many  of  the  earliest  guns  known,  and  was  similar  to  a  mortar. 
It  was  short,  light,  had  a  limited  range,  but  was  destructive  at 
dose  quarters.  Ouronades  were  added  to  the  existing  arma- 
ments of  guns  proper  or  long  guns.  A  38-gun  frigate  carried 
ten  carronades,  and  was  therefore  armed  with  48  pieces  of 
ordnance.  As  the  official  classifications  were  not  changed,  they 
were  misleading  guides  to  the  real  strength  of  British  ships, 
which  always  carried  more  pieces  than  they  were  described  as 
carrying.  The  same  remark  applies  to  French  and  American 
ships  when  the  use  of  the  carrona$ie  extended  fro;n  the  British 
to  other  navies. 

CARROT.  Wild  carrot,  Daucus  caroia,  a  member  of  the 
natural  order  Umbelliferae,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  on  roadsides 
and  sea-shores  in  Britain  and  the  north  temperate  zone  generally 
of  the  Old  World.  It  is  an  annual  and  resembles  the  cultivated 
carrot,  except  in  the  root,  which  is  thin  and  woody.  It  is  the 
origin  of  the  cultivated  carrot,  which  can  be  devdopcd  from  it  in 
a  few  generations.  M.  Vilmorin  succeeded  in  producing  forms 
with  thick  fleshy  roots  and  the  biennial  habit  in  four  generations. 
In  the  cultivated  carrot,  during  the  first  season  of  growth,  the 
stem  remains  short  and  bears  a  rosette  of  graceful,  long-stalked, 
branched  leaves  with  deeply  cut  divisions  and  small,  narrow 
ultimate  segments.  During  this  period  the  plant  devotes  its 
energies  to  storing  food,  chiefly  sugar,  in  the  so-called  root, 
whidi  consists  of  the  upper  part  of  the  true  root  and  the  short 
portion  of  the  stem  between  the  root  and  the  lowest  leaves.  A 
traiisverse  section  of  the  root  shows  a  central  core,  generally 
ydlow  in  colour,  and  an  outer  red  or  scarlet  rind.  The  core 
represents  the  wood  of  an  ordinary  stem  and  the  outer  ring  the 
soft  outer  tissue  (bast  and  cortex).  In  the  second  season  the 
terminal  bud  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf-rosette  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  stored  nourishment  and  lengthens  to  form  a 
furrowed,  rather  rough,  branched  stem,  2  or  3  ft  high,  and 
bearing  the  flowers  in  a  compound  umbel.  The  umbel  is  char- 
acteri:&cd  by  the  fact  that  the  small  leaves  (bracts)  which 
surround  it,  resemble  the  foliage  Icavdi  on  a  much  reduced  scale, 
and  ultimately  curve  inwards,  the  whole  inflorescence  forming 
a  nest-like  structure.  The  flowers  are  small,  the  outer  white, 
the  central  ones  often  pink  or  purplish.  The  fruit  consists  of 
two  one-seeded  portions,  each  portion  bearing  four  rows  of  stiff 
spinous  projections,  which  cause  the  fruits  when  dropped  to 
cling  together,  and  in.  a  natural  condition  hdp  to  spread  the 
seed  by  clinging  to  the  fur  of  animals.  On  account  of  these 
projections  the  seeds  cannot  be  sown  evenly  without  previous 
rubbing  with  sand  or  dry  ashes  to  separate  them.  As  usual  in 
the  members  of  the  order  Umbelliferae,  the  wall  of  the  fruit  is 
penetrated  lengthwise  by  canals  containing  a  characteristic  oil. 

Carrots  vary  considerably  in  the  length,  shape  and  colour  of 
their  roots,  and  in  the  proportion  of  rind  to  core.  The  White 
Belgian,  which  gives  the  largest  crops,  has  a  very  thick  root 
which  is  white,  becoming  pale  green  above,  where  it  projects 
above  ground.  For  nutritive  purposes  it  is  inferior  to  the  red 
varieties.  The  carrot  delights  in  a  deep  sandy  soil,  which  should 
be  well  drained  and  deeply  trenched.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  and  manured  in  autumn  or  winter.  For  the  long- 
rooted  sorts  the  soil  should  be  at  least  3  ft  deep,  but  the  Short 
Horn  varieties  may  be  grown  in  about  6  in.  of  good  compost  laid 
on  the  top  of  a  less  suitable  soiL  Peat  earth  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  lightening  the  soiL  Good  carrots  of  the  larger  sorts 
may  be  grown  in  unfavourable  soib  by  making  large  holes  18  in. 
deep  wiUi  a  crowbar,  and  filling  them  up  with  sandy  compost 


in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  The  main  crop  baown  at  die 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  After  sowing,  it  is  aaij 
necessary  to  thin  the  plants,  and  keep  them  dear  of  weeds. 
The  roots  are  taken  up  in  autumn  and  stored  during  winter  in 
a  cool  shed  or  cellar. 

CARRYING  OVER,  or  Continuation,  a  stock  exchange  ton 
for  the  operation  by  which  the  settlement  of  a  bargain  Uansacted 
for  money  or  for  a  given  account,  may  for  a  consideration  (called 
either  a  "  contango ''  or  a  "  backwardation  ")  be  postpoced 
from  one  settling  day  to  another.  Such  a  oontinuatioQ  b 
equivalent  to  a  sale  "  for  the  day  "  and  a  repurdiase  for  the 
succeeding  account,  or  to  a  purchase  "  for  the  day  "  Mad  a  n&sk 
for  the  succeeding  account.  The  price  at  whkh  soch  tiansac- 
tions  are  adjusted  is  the  "  making-up  "  price  of  the  day.  (Sec 
Account  and  Stock  Exchange.) 

CARSIOU  (mod.  Carsoti),  an  andent  dty  of  Italy,  on  the  Va 

Valeria,  42  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Rome.    It  was  founded  in  the  conntiy 

of  the  Aequi  between  302  and  298  B.a,  just  after  the  estahBsb- 

ment  of  Alba  Fuccns,  no  doubt  as  a  stronghold  to  guard  the  nui 

to  the  latter.    It  is  mentioned  in  21 1  B.C.  as  one  of  the  twdve  out 

of  thirty  Latin  colonics  which  protested  their  inability  to  faraisfa 

more  men  or  money  for  the  war  against  Hannibal.    We  find  it 

used  in  x68  B.C.  like  Alba  Fucens  as  a  place  of  confinement  fcr 

political  prisoners.    It  was  sacked  in  the  Sodal  War,  but  i»ob- 

ably  became  a  municipium  after  it,  though  wp  hear  but  littk  oi 

it.    The  modem  town  of  CarsoU  first  uppan  in  a  diploma  d 

A.D.  866,  but  the  old  site  does  not  seem  to  have  been  abandoeed 

until  the  15th  century.    It  is  now  occuiued  only  by  vin^irds, 

and  lies  about  2x00  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  plain  surrounded  bj 

mountains,  now  called  Piano  dd  C^valiere.    The  line  of  the  city 

walls  (originally  in  tufa,  and  reconstructed  in  limestone),  bmlt 

of  rectangular  blocks,  can  be  traced,  and  so  can  the  scasty 

remains  of  several  buildings,  including  the  podium  or  base,  of  1 

temple,  and  also  the  ancient  branch  road  from  the  Via  Valeria 

(which  itself  keeps  just  south-east  of  Carsioli),  traversing  the 

site  from  north  to  south.    The  forty-third  milestone  of  the  \a 

Valeria  still  lies  at  or  near  its  ori^nal  site;  it  was  set  up  by 

Nerva  in  A.D.  97.  One  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Carsioli  are  tht 

remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  consisting  oi  a  buttressed  «iQ 

of  concrete  crossing  a  valley. 

See  G.  J.  Pfciffer  and  T.  Ashby  in  SuppUmemtary  Papers  tf  At 
American  School  in  Rome,  i.  (1905),  108  aeq.  (T.  As.) 

CARSON,  CHRISTOPHER  ["Kir"]  (1809-1868),  American 
hunter  and  scout,  was  bom  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  <» 
the  a4th  of  December  1809.  When  he  was  a  3rear  <dd  his  parents 
removed  to  Howard  county,  Missouri,  then  a  frontier  scttlcsMiit, 
and  the  boy  was  early  trained  in  the  hardships  and  requiremefits 
of  pioneer  life.  He  served  for  a  while  as  a  saddler's  ai^mtice. 
and  after  1826  devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a  professiiNia]  guide 
and  hunter.  He  was  hunter  for  the  garrison  at  Bent's  Fort  oo 
the  Arkansas  river  in  what  b  now  Bent  county,  Cok>rado.  fron 
1833  to  1840,  and  accompanied  John  C.  Fremont  on  hisexpAoriFf 
expeditions  of  1842  and  1843-1844,  and  on  his  California  expedi- 
tion in  1 845-1 846.  Carson  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War,  ajx!, 
after  the  rush  to  the  Pacific  (}oast  began,  engaged  as  a  guide  to 
convoy  emigrants  and  drovers  across  the  plains  and  mountaias. 
In  1854  he  became  Indian  agent  at  Taos,  New  Mexico,  in  which 
posittion,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  traits  and  languagr 
he  was  able  to  exercise  for  many  years  a  restraining  infiuecce 
over  the  warlike  Apaches  and  other  tribes.  During  the  Ci^il 
War  he  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Federal  cause  in  the 
south-west  as  chief  scout  in  charge  of  the  various  bodies  o( 
irregular  scouts  and  rangers  partidpating  in  the  constant  border 
warfare  that  characterized  the  conflict  in  that  part  of  the  Union. 
In  March  1865  he  was  breveted  brigadier-genecal  of  voloaieen 
for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Valverde  (on  the  axst  of  Febnury 
X862)  and  for  distinguished  services  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  \U 
war  resumed  his  position  as  Indian  agent,  which  he  hdd  aotil 
his  death  at  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado,  on  the  33rd  of  May  tS6S 
"  Kit "  Carson  occupies  in  the  latter  period  of  American  piooecf 
hblory  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  hdd  by  Danid  BocAf 
and  David  Crockett  at  an  earlier  period,  as  the  typical  froatier 
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boo  and  Indiaii  fighter,  and  las  hairbreadth  escapes  and  personal 
prowess  are  the  subject  of  innumerable  stories. 

See  Charles  Burdett.  Life  ef  Kit  Carson^  tkg  Great  Western  Uunkr 
sai  Gmide  (New  York.  1859:  new  ed..  1877) :  and  De  Witt  C.  Peters, 
Tie  Life  -amd  Adteniures  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Nestor  of  the  Rocky 
Mvnlaims^from  FaeU  Narrated  hy  Himself  (New  York,  1858). 

CABSCm  ClTVf  the  capital  of  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county 
scat  of  Oimsby  county,  about  lao  m.  N.E.  of  Sacramento,  Cali> 
fomia.  IH>p.  (1890)  3950;  (1900)  aioo;  (1910)  3466.  It  is  served 
by  ihe  Virginia  and  Truckee  railway,  which  has  repair  shops  here, 
ud  by  stage  to  Lake  Tahoe,  13  m.  W.  of  the  dty.  It  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  Eagle  valley,  near  the  east  base  of  the 
Siena  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  4730  ft.  above  the  sea.  Within 
I OL  of  the  dty  are  Shaws  Hot  Springs.  The  city  is  a  distribut- 
ing point  for  the  neighbouring  mining  region.  Among  the 
pvbfic  bufldings  are  the  capitol,  the  United  States  government 
boDding,  a  United  States  mint,  and  a  state  orphans'  home; 
ID  the  vidttity  are  the  state  prison  and  a  United  States  govem- 
iwBt  sdxM^  for  Indians.  The  industrial  interests  of  the  dty 
aie  principally  in  mining,  lumbering  and  agriculture.  It  has 
an  eiceDent  supply  of  mountain  spring  water.  Carson  City 
(named  in  honour  of  Christopher  Carson)  was  settled  in  1851 
IS  a  trading  post,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1858,  was  made  the 
capita]  of  the  state  and  the  county  seat  of  the  newly  erected 
county  in  1861,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1875. 

CABSTARBS  (or  Caxstaiks),  WILLIAM  (1649-1715),  Scottish 
dngyman,  was  bom  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  nth  of 
Febniaxy  1649,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Carstares,  a  member  of 
tbe  extreme  Covenanting  party  of  IVotestors.    He  was  educa  ted 
at  the  oniveisaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  passed  over  to  Utrecht, 
*bne  he  commenced  his  lifelong  friendship  with  the  prince  of 
Oraage,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
omntiy.    The  government  disliked  Carstares  for  several  reasons. 
Re  was  the  intimate  of  Vniliam;  he  had  been  the  bearer  of 
iBoiages  between  the  disaffected  in  Scotland  and  Holland; 
and  he  was  believed  to  be  concerned  with  Sir  James  Steuart 
(1635-1715)  in  the  authorship  of  a  pamphlet — An  Account  of 
ScaOasiffs  Griewauces  hy  reason  of  the  D.  of  Lauderdale s  Ministrie, 
AasiUy  tendered  to  his  Sacred  Majesty.    Accordingly,  on  his 
Rtnm  to  En^and,  at  the  dose  of  1674,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  it  was  not  till  Axigust  1679  that  he  was  released. 
After  this  he  visited  Ireland,  and  then  became  pastor  to  a  Non- 
conformist congregation  at  Cheshunt.    During  1683  he  was  in 
Holland,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  again  in  Ltmdon,  and 
*as  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Pk>t.    On  its  discovery  he 
was  examined  before  the  Scottish  Coundl;  though  the  torture 
of  the  thumb-screw  was  applied,  he  refused  to  utter  a  word  till 
be  was  »surcd  that  his  admissions  would  not  be  used  in  evidence, 
and  in  the  disclosures  he  then  made  he  di^layed  great  discretion. 
Ob  his  return  to  Holland  he  was  rewarded  by  William's  still 
banner  friendship,  and  the  post  of  court  chaplain;  and  after 
tbe  Revolution  he  continued  to  hold  this  office,  under  the  title 
^  royal  chaplain  for  ScotUnd.    He  was  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  king,  espedally  with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs,  and 
nadered  important  service  in  promoting  the  Revolution  Settle- 
Bent    On  the  accession  of  Anne,  Carstares  retained  his  post  as 
royal  chaplain,  but  resided  in  Edinburgh,  having  been  elected 
priodpal  of  the  university.    He  was  also  minister  of  Greyfriars', 
and  afterwards  of  St  Giles',  and  was  four  times  chosen  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly.    He  took  an  important  part  in  pro- 
l^tiag  the  Union,  and  was  consulted  by  Hariey  and  other  lead- 
ing Englishmen  concerning  it.    During  Anne's  rdgn,  the  chief 
object  of  his  policy  was  to  frustrate  the  measures  which  were 
planned  hy  Lord  Oxford  to  strengthen  the  Episcopalian  Jacobites 
^'^speriaUy  a  biU  for  extending  the  privileges  of  the  Episcopalians 
^  the  IriU  for  replacing  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patrons  the 
Rgbtof  patronage,  which  by  the  Revolution  Settlement  had  been 
^f^  in  the  elders  and  the  Protestant  heritors.    On  the  ac- 
^**tt>  of  C^eoige  I.,  Carstares  was  appointed,  with  five  others, 
to  "eleome  the  new  dynasty  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
«<  was  received  gradoualy,  and  the  office  of  royal  chaplain  was 


again  conferred  upon  him.    A  few  months  after  he  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  aSth  of  December  1715. 

See  Slate-Pagers  and  Letters  addressed  to  WHliam  Carstares,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Life  by  M'Cormick  (1774):  Story's  Character 
and  Career  of  William  Carstares  (1874);  Andrew  Lang's  History  of 
Scotland  (1907). 

CARSTENS,  ARMU8  JACOB  (i754'i798),  German  painter, 
was  bom  in  Schleswig,  and  in  1776  went  to  Copenhagen  to  study. 
In  1783  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  much  impressed  by  the 
work  of  Giulio  Romano.  He  then  settled  in  Liibeck  as  a  portrait 
painter,  but  was  helped  to  visit  Rome  again  in  1 793,  and  gradually 
produced  some  fine  subject  and  historical  paintings,  e.g.  "PUto's 
Symposium  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Roasbach  " — ^which  made  him 
famous.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Berlin,  and  in  1795  a 
great  exhibition  of  his  works  was  held  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1798.  Carstens  ranks  as  the  founder  of  the  later  school  of 
(jerman  historical  painting. 

CARSULAB,  an  andent  dty  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 

19  m.  N.  of  Namia  (mod.  Namt)  and  34  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mevania 

(mod.  Bevagna).    It  is  little  mentioned  in  andent  literature. 

The  town  was  a  municipium.  The  ^^a  Fkuninia  is  well  preserved 

and  enters  the  north  gate  of  the  town,  the  archway  of  which  still 

stands.    Remains  of  buildings  may  also  be  seen  upon  the  site, 

and  the  outline  of  an  amphitheatre  is  visible.    The  town  of  Cesi, 

3  m.  to  the  south-east,  has  polygonal  walls,  and  may  perhaps  be 

regarded  as  an  Umbrian  dty  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 

Carsulae  bdng  constructed  in  its  stead.    The  medieval  dty,  as  so 

often  happened  in  Italy,  returned  to  the  pre-Ronum  site. 

See  G.  GamurrinI  in  Nolieie  degfi  Scan  (1884),  149;  for  the  tombs, 
L.  Lanzi,  in  Notitie  degli  Scaei  (1903),  593. 


CART  (A.S.  crat,  Gaelic  eairt;  connected  with  *'car" 


),  a 


general  term  for  various*  kinds  of  vehicles  (see  Caxsiagb),  in 
some  cases  for  carrying  people,  but  more  particulariy  for  trans- 
porting goods,  for  agricultural  or  postal  puijioses,  &c.,  or  for 
carriers.  Though  constructed  in  various  ways,  the  simplest  type 
for  goods  is  two-wheded,  topless  and  springless;  but  as  agenend 
term  "  cart "  is  used  in  combination  with  some  more  sptdhc 
qualification  (dog-cart,  donkey-cart,  road-cart,  polo-cart,  &c.), 
when  it  is  employed  for  pleasure  purposes.  The  "  dog-cart,"  so 
called  because  originally  used  to  convey  sporting  dogs,  is  a  more 
or  less  elevated  two-wheded  carriage,  genially  with  seats  back  to 
back,  in  front  and  behind;  the  "  governess-cart "  (presumably 
so  called  from  its  use  for  children),  a  very  low  two-wh^ed  pony- 
carriage,  has  two  side  seats  fadng  inwards;  the  "  tax-cart,"  a 
light  two-wheeled  farmer's  cart,  was  so  called  because  formeriy 
exempted  from  taxation  as  under  the  value  of  £31. 

CARTAGENA,  or  Carthagena,  a  dty,  seaport,  and  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Bolivar,  Colombia,  South  America,  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  in  lo*  35*  48*  N.,  75*  34'  W.  Pop.  (1905, 
offidal  estimate)  14,000.  The  population  of  Cartagena  is 
largely  composed  of  blacks  and  mixed  races,  which  form  the 
predominant  type  on  the  lowland  plains  of  northern  Cofelnbia. 
The  well' to-do  whites  of  Cartagena  usually  have  country  bouses 
on  the  Turbaco  hills,  where  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than 
on  the  coast.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  dty  is  83*, 
and  the  port  is  classed  as  very  unhealthful,  especially  for  unac- 
dimatized  foreigners.  The  harbour,  which  is  the  best  on  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  is  formed  by  an  indentation  of  the  coast- 
line shut  in  by  two  long  islands  lying  paralld  to  the  mainland. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  63*5  sq.  m.  and  affords  deep  and 
secure  anchorages  and  ample  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
large  vessels.  The  dty  itself  has  no  modern  quays,  and  large 
vessels  do  not  approach  within  a  mOe  of  its  landing-stages,  but 
the  railway  pier  (lengthened  1 30  ft  in  1898)  on  the  mainland 
opposite  permits  the  mooring  of  vessels  alongside.  There  were 
formerly  two  entrances  to  the  harbour — the  Boca  Grande  (large 
mouth)  between  the  low  sandy  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the 
dty  stands  and  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba,  and  the  Boca  Chica 
(small  mouth)  at  the  south  end  of  the  latter  island.  The  Boca 
Grande  was  filled  with  stone  after  the  dty  had  been  captured 
three  times,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  an  enemy's  ships 
could  pass  through  it  at  any  time,  and  the  narrow  and  more 
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easily  defended  BocaChlca,  7  m.  fartlier  Qouth,  has  since  been 
used. 

The  city  occupies  a  part  of  the  upper  island  or  |>eninsula  facing 
the  northern  end  of  the  harbour,  and  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land on  the  east  by  a  shallow  lagoon-like  extension  of  the  bay 
which  is  bridged  by  a  causeway  passing  through  the  extra-mural 
suburb  of  Xiximani  on  another  island.  The  old  dty,  about 
I  m.  long,  north  and  south,  and  }  m.  wide,  is  enclosed  by  a  heavy 
wall,  in  places  40  ft.  thick,  and  is  defended  by  several  formidable- 
looking  forts,  which  have.long  been  dismantled,  but  are  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  At  the  mainland  end  of  the  causeway 
leading  from  the  city  is  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  about  100  ft.  above 
sea-level,  adapted  as  a  distributing  reservoir  in  the  city's  water- 
works; and  behind  it  are  verdure-covered  hills  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  500  ft.,  forming  a  picturesque  background  to  the 
grey  waUs  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
irregular  and  roughly  paved,  but  are  lighted  by  electricity; 
tramway  lines  run  between  the  principal  points  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  houses  are  built  with  thick  walls  of  stone  and 
brick  round  open  courts,  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  their  iron- 
barred  doors  and  windows  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  a 
part  of  the  fortifications.  Among  the  numerous  churches,  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  is  the  Jesuit  church  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  with  its  double  towers  and  celebrated  marble  pulpit;  an 
old  monastery  adjoins.  Cartagena  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  its 
cathedral  dates  from  colonial  times.  The  city  was  once  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Inquisition  in  South  America,  and  the  edifice 
which  it  occupied,  now  private  property,  is  an  object  of  much 
interest.  The  water  supply  of  the  city  was  formerly  obtained 
from  rainwater  tanks  on  the  walls  or  by  carriage  from  springs  a 
few  miles  inland.  But  in  1906  an  English  company  received  a 
concession  to  bring  water  by  pipes  from  springs  on  the  Turbaco 
hills«  300  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Cartagena  declined  greatly 
during  the  period  of  dvil  disorders  which  followed  the  war  for 
independence,  but  in  later  years  has  revived.  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  n.  the  Spaniards  had  opened  a  canal  ("  El  Dique  ") 
through  some  marshes  and  lagoons  into  a  small  western  outlet  of 
the  Magdalena,  which  gave  access  to  that  river  at  Calamar,  about 
81  m.  Above  the  bar  at  its  mouth;  during  Cartagena's  decline 
this  was  allowed  to  fill  up;  it  was  reopened  in  1846  for  a  short 
time  and  then  was  obstructed  again  by  river  floods;  but  in  1881 
it  was  reopened  for  steam  navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  a  railway,  65  m.  long,  was  built  between  Cartagena 
and. Calamar.  Imports  consist  of  cotton,  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  hardware,  cutlery  and  machinery,  kerosene,  glass  and 
earthenware;  and  the  exports  of  cattle,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
coco-nuts  and  fibre,  dividivi  and  dye-woods,  vegetable  ivory, 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  medicinal  forest  products,  gold,  silver 
and  platinum.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  in  1906  was 
$3,788,094  U.  S.  gold. 

Cartagena  was  founded  in  1 533  by  Pedro  de  Heredia.  In  x  544 
it  was  captured  by  pirates,  who  plimdered  the  town;  in  1585  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  exacted  a  large  ransom;  and  in  1697  by 
the  French,  who  obtained  from  it  more  than  £1,000,000.  In 
1 74 1  Admiral  Vernon  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  town.  It  was 
taken  by  Bolivar  in  18x5,  but  was  surrendered  to  the  royalists  in 
the  same  year.  It  was  recaptured  by  the  republicans  on  the  as^ 
of  September  182X,  and  thereafter  remained  in  their  possession. 
It  figured  prominently  in  the  political  agitations  and  revolutions 
which  followed,  and  underwent  a  siege  in  the  civil  war  of  1885. 
It  was  an  important  naval  station  under  Spanish  colonial  rule, 
and  is  the  prindpal  naval  station  of  Colombia. 

CARTAGENA*  or  Casthacena,  a  seaport  of  south-eastern 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murda;  in  37**  36'  N.  and  o**  58'  W.,  at 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from  the  dty  of  Murda,  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pop.  (1900)  99,87  x.  Cartagena  is 
fortified,  and  possesses  an  arsenal  and  naval  dockyards.  To- 
gether with  Ferrol  and  San  Fernando  near  Cadiz,  the  other  great 
naval  stations  of  Spain,  it  is  governed  by  an  admiral  with  the 
title  of  captain-general.    It  has  also  an  episcopal  see. 

The  dty  stands  on  a  hill  separated  by  a  little  plain  fxom  the 


harbour;  towards  the  north  and  tast  it  commuiucates  with  a 
fertile  valley;  on  the  south  and  west  it  is  hemmed  in  by  hi^ 
mountains.  Its  grey  houses  have  a  neglected,  almost  a  dilapi- 
dated appearance,  from  the  friable  stone  of  which  they  are 
constructed;  and  there  are  no  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest 
or  striking  architectural  beauty,  except,  perhaps,  the  ruined 
dtadel  and  the  remnants  of  the  town  walls.  The  wide  streets 
are  traversed  by  a  system  of  tramways,  which  pass  throu^ 
modem  suburbs  to  the  mining  district  about  two  leagues  inland, 
and  on  the  west  a  canal  enables  small  vessels  to  enter  the  tomn 
without  using  the  port.  The  harbour,  the  largest  in  Spain  after 
that  of  Vigo,  and  the  finest  on  the  east  coast,  b  a  spadous  bay, 
deep,  except  near  its  centre,  where  there  is  a  ledge  of  rock  bandy 
5  ft.  under  water.  It  is  dominated,  on  the  seaward  side,  by  foiur 
hills,  and  approached  by  a  narrow  entrance,  with  forts  on  dther 
hand;  a  breakwater  affords  shelter  on  the  east,  and  on  the  « est 
is  the  Arsenal  Basin,  often  regarded  as  the  original  harbour  of 
^the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  The  island  called  La  Escora- 
brcra,  the  andcnt  Scombraria  (t.e.  "  mackerd  fishery  '*)>  ^i  ™< 
south,  protects  Cartagena  from  the  violence  of  wind  and  waves. 

The  mines  near  the  city  arc  very  productive,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  beasts  arc  employed  in  transporting  lead,  iron,  cofiper, 
zinc  and  sulphur  to  the  coast  The  industrial  and  comrocrd^ 
progress  of  Cartagena  was  much  hindered,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  X9th  century,  by  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases, 
the  abandonment  of  the  arsenal,  and  rivalry  with  the  neighbour- 
ing port  of  Alican  te.  Its  sanitary  condition,  though  still  def ecu  ve. 
was  improved  by  the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  Alma  jar  Manb. 
and  after  1870,  when  the  population  had  dwindled  to  aboat 
26,000,  Cartagena  advanced  rapidly  in  size  and  wealth.  The 
opening  of  the  railway  enabled  it  to  compete  successfully  vitb 
Alicante,  and  revived  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries, 
while  considerable  sums  were  expended  on  bringing  the  coast 
and  land  defences  up  to  date,  and  adding  new  quays,  docks  and 
other  harbour  works.  As  a  naval  station,  Cartagena  suffered 
severely  in  1898  from  the  maritime  disasters  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  and  its  commerce  was  much  affected  wIkh, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  Porman,  or  Bortman,  a  miniog 
village  on  a  well-sheltered  bay  about  xx  m.  east,  was  dedared  by 
royal  order  an  independent  port.  Vessds  go  to  Porman  to  laod 
coke  and  coal,  and  to  k>ad  iron  ore  and  lead.  From  Cartageci 
the  principal  exports  are  metallic  ores,  e^Mirto  grass,  mine, 
cereals  and  fruit.  Esparto  grass,  which  grows  fiedy  in  the 
vicinity,  is  the  sparlum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  gave  the  totrn 
its  Roman  designation  of  Carthago  Spartaria.  It  is  still  used 
locally  for  making  shoes,  ships'  cables,  mats  and  a  kind  of  spuD 
cloth.  Timber  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  Slates. 
Sweden  and  Russia;  coal  from  Great  Britain;  dried  codfish 
from  Norway  and  Newfoundland.  In  X904,  exdusive  of  coasters 
and  small  craft  trading  with  north-west  Africa,  662  ships  of 
604,208  tons  entered  the  port  of  Cartagena,  259  bdng  British 
and  1 50  Spanish ;  while  90  vessels  were  accommodated  at  PormaiL 

Cartagena  was  founded  about  the  year  243  B.a  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian Hasdrubal,  and  was  called  Carthago  Nova  or  New  Carthage, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  African  dty  of  Carthage.  It  was 
conveniently. situated  opposite  to  the  Carthaginian  territory  in 
Africa,  and  was  early  noted  for  its  harbour.  Its  silver  and  goU 
mines  were  the  source  of  great  wealth  both  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  to  the  Romans.  In  2x0  b.c  this  important  place,  the 
headquarters  and  treasure  city  of  the  Punic  army,  was  stormed 
and  taken  with  great  slaughter  by  P.  Sclpio.  The  dty  contioued 
to  flourish  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  with  the 
name  Coionia  Victrix  Julia  Nota  Carthago.  In  ajl  425  it  was 
pillaged  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  Cartagena  vis  a 
bishopric  from  about  400  to  x  289,  when  the  see  was  removed  to 
Murda.  Under  the  Moors  it  became  an  independent  principality, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Castile  in  1243,  restored 
by  the  Moors,  and  finally  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragoa  is 
1276.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (xsa7-t59B)  for  the 
sake^of  its  harbour.  In  1585  it  was  sacked  by  kA  En^ish  fieet 
under  Sir  Frands  Drake.  In  X706,  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  it  was  occupied  by  Sir  John  Leake;  and  in  the  next 
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jtu  it  was  zetaken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  On  the  5U1  of  ■ 
November  zSaj  it  capitulated  to  the  French.  In  consequence 
of  the  insmxection  in  Spain,  Cartagena  was  in  1844  again-  the 
scene  of  wazfiaie.  On  the  a^id  of  August  1873  it  was  bombaxdcd 
by  the  Spamah  fleet  under  Admiial  Lobias;  on  the  nth  of 
OctoUx  a  battle  took  pbM»  off  the  town,  between  the  ships  of 
the  govenmient  and  the  rebels,  and  on  the  xath  of  January  1874 
Cartagena  was  occupied  by  the  goveroment  troops. 

See  BiblioUca  husSriea  de  Carta^nta,  by  G.  Vicent  y  Pbrtillo 
(Madrid,  1889,  Ac);  Ptekos  yfeckas  de  Cartatjnta,  by  I.  Martinez 
Rito  (Cartagena,  1894) :  and  Sent  de  las  o^pos  de  Carlagptat  by  P. 
Osu  Caaaoo  (Madrid,  1895). 


CABTAGO.  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cartago,  in  Costa 
Sica,  Centnd  America;  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Jos6  by  the  txans- 
ooatinetttal  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  4536.  Cartago  is  built  4930  ft. 
above  sea-level,  on  the  fertile  and  beautiful  plateau  of  San  Jos£, 
and  at  the  southern  base  of  the  volcano  Irazii  (x  i  ,200  ft).  Some 
<rf  its  older  boiklings,  especially  the  churches,  are  of  considerable 
interest;  bat  ail  bear  marks  of  the  volcanic  disturbances  from 
vtich  the  town  has  suffered  on  many  occasions — ^notably  in 
1735,  iriien  it  was  nearly  overwhdmed  by  the  bursting  of  the 
flooded  crater  of  Irazfi,  and  in  1841,  when  it  was  shattered  by  an 
earthquake.  There  are  hot  mixieral  springs  much  frequented 
by  invalids  at  Bella  Vista,  a  suburb  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
tnmvay  3  m.  kmg.  The  local  trade  is  chiefly  m  coffee  of  fine 
quality,  which  is  readily  cultivated  in  the  rich  volcanic  soil  of  the 
oei^ibonrbood.  Cartago  is  said  to  have  been  in  ezistenn  as 
eariy  as  rsas;  it  was  probably  named  in  1563  by  the  Spaniard 
Vazquez  de  Coronado,  to  whom  its  foundation  is  often  ascribed. 
Thoo^  several  times  plundered  by  buccaneers,  it  retained  its 
importance  as  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  until  1823;  when  it  is  said 
by  traditioa  to  have  contained  30,000  Inhabitants.  Its  prosperity 
rapidly  Hi«wi»«li^^  after  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  govem- 
oent  to  San  Joa^,  in  X823,  but  somewhat  revived  with  the 
devek^mient  of  railways  after  r87r. 

UJm,  THOMAS  (1686-1754),  English  historian,  was  bom 
at  Dusmoon,  near  Oif toiL  He  was  educated  at  C)xford,  and 
vas  first  brought  into  notice  by  his  controversy  with  Dr  Henry 
Chandler  regarding  the  Irish  massacre,  in  wMch  he  defended 
Charles  I.  His  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  also  caused  him  to 
ronain  a  non-juror,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of  Atterbury, 
whose  secretary  be  was,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  France.  There 
he  collected  materials  for  an  Eni^ish  edition  of  De  Thou  and 
Rigault,  which  were  purchased  and  published  by  Dr  Mead. 
Bdag  recalled  to  England  throu^  the  influence  of  (^ueen 
Caroine,  he  published,  in  x  738,  il  Gaterai  Account  of  the  Necessary 
Mat^nah  for  a  History  of  Engfand,  The  first  volimie  of  his 
Gtnaal  History  of  En^ndf  which  is  only  of  value  for  its  vast 
UMi  careful  collection  of  facts,  was  published  in  1747.  By  the 
insertioo  in  it  of  the  statement  that  the  king's  evil  had  been 
cured  by  the  Pretender,  Carte  forfeited  the  favour  of  most  of 
his  patrons.  He«  however,  continued  to  publish;  and  the  2nd 
volnoe  appeared  in  1750,  the  3rd  in  1752,  the  4th  in  1755. 
He  published  also  a  Life  of  Jfimes,  dvke  9/  Ormonde  containing 
&  coQection  <A  letters,  &c.  (3  vols.,  X735-X736;  new ed.,  in  6  vols., 
Oifofd,  1851),  and  a  History  of  the  Reoaiutions  of  Fortugol,  with 
letters  of  Sir  R.  Southwell  during  his  embassy  there  (London, 
1740).  ffis  papers  became  the  property  of  the  university  of 
Oxf<mi,  and  were  deposited  ha  the  Bodleian  library. 

CASTIB^  BUZABSTH  (X7X7-X806),  English  poet  and  trans- 
lator, dau^ter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Caxter,  waa  bom  at  Deal, 
in  Kent,  on  the  x6th  of' December  17x7.  Dr  Carter  educated 
hn  chOdren^  boys  and  gids,  ahke;  but  Elisabeth's  slownesa  tired 
iu  patience,  and  it  was  only  by  great  perseverance  that  she 
c^inquered  ber  lutural  incapacity  for  learning.  She  studied 
1^  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  taking  snuff  and  chewing 
peen  tea  to  keep  herself  awake;  thus  causing  severe  injury 
to  her  health.  S&e  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Dr  Johnson 
ttid  concerning  a  celebrated  scholar  that  he  "understood 
Creek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  had  ever  known  except 
^laabeth  Carter."  She  learned  also  Hebrew,  French,  CSerman, 
It^liaa,  Spanish,  Porttfguefe,  and  hstly  tome  Arabic     She 


studied  astronomy,  ancient  geography,  and  ancient  and  modem 
history.  Edward  Cave  was  a  friend  of  Dr  Carter,  and  in  1734 
some  of  Elizabeth's  verses,  signed  "  Eliza,"  appeared  in  the 
GenUem^fi^s  Maganne^  to  which  she  contributed  for  many  years, 
in  X738  Cave  published  her  Poems  upon  Particular  Occasions; 
in  X739  she  translated  from  the  French  an  attack  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  M^n  by  J.  P.  de  Crousaz;  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  her  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Algarotti's  New- 
toniatUsmo  per  le  DamOy  under  the  title  of  Sir  Isaac  Nevoton's 
Pkilosopky  explained  for  the  use  of  the  Ladies,  in  six  Dialogues 
on  Light  and  Cdour.  Her  translation  of  Epictetus  (1758)  was 
undertaken  in  X749  to  please  her  friends,  Thomas  Seeker  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  his  niece,  Catherine 
Talbot,  to  whom  the  translation  was  sent,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  it 
was  done.  In  X762  Miss  Carter  printed  a  second  collection  of 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  Her  letters  to  Miss  Talbot  contain 
an  accotmt  of  a  tour  on  the  continent  undertaken  in  X763  in 
company  with  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Montagu  and  William 
Pulteney,  ist  earl  of  Bath^  Dr  Carter,  fipm  1762  to  his  death 
in  X774,  lived  with  his  daughter  in  a  house  at  Deal,  which  she 
had  purchased.  An  aimuity  was  settled  on  her  by  Sir  William 
Pulteney  and  his  wife,  who  had  inherited  Lord  Bath's  fortune; 
and  she  had  another  annuity  from  Mrs  Montagu.  Among 
Miss  Carter's  friends  and  correspondents  were  Samuel  Johnson, 
Bishop  Butler,  Richard  Savage,  Horace  Walpole,  Samuel 
Richardson,  Edmund  Burke,  Hannah  More,  and  Elizabeth  Vesey, 
who  was  a  leader  of  literary  society.  She  died  in  (Harges  Street. 
Piccadilly,  on  the  X9th  of  February  x8o6. 

Her  Memoirs  were  published  in  1807;  her  correspondence  with 
Miss  Talbot  and  Mrs  Vesey  in  1809 ;  and  her  letters  to  Mrs  Montagu 
in  1817.  See  also  A  Woman  of  Wtt  and  Wisdom  (1906),  a  biography 
by  Alice  C.  C.  Gauasen. 

CARTERET,  SIR  GEORGE  (c.  x6xo-x68o).  English  politician, 
was  bom  between  1609  and  x6i  7  on  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  his 
family  had  long  been  prominent  landholders.  He  waa  the  son 
of  Helier  de  Carteret  of  St  Ouen,  and  in  his  youth  was  trained  to 
foUow  the  sea.  In  X639  he  became  comptroller  of  the  English 
navy.  During.the  Ci\dl  War  he  was  active  in  behalf  of  the  king. 
In  X643  he  succeeded  by  reversion  from  his  uncle,  Sir  Philip 
Carteret,  to  the  post  of  bailiff  of  Jersey,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  by  the  king  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island. 
After  subduing  the  Parliamentary  party  in  the  island,  he  was 
conmiissioned  (X644)  a  vice^dmiral  of  Jersey  and  "the  maritime 
parts  adjacent,"  and  by  virtue  of  that  ofBn  he  carried  on  from 
there  an  active  privateering  campaign  in  the  Royalist  cause. 
Parliament  branded  him  as  a  pirate  and  excluded  him  specifically 
from  future  amnesty.  His  rule  in  Jersey  was  severe,  but  profit- 
able to  the  island;  he  developed  its  resources  and  made  it  a 
refuge  for  Royalists,  among  whom  in  X646  and  again  in  X649- 
X650  was  Prince  Charles,  who  created  Carteret  a  knight  and 
baronet.  In  1650,  in  consideration  of  C)arteret's  services,  Charles 
granted  to  him  "  a  certain  island  and  adjacent  islets  near  Vir- 
ginia, in  America,"  which  were  to  be  called  New  Jersey;  but  no 
settlement  upon  this  grant  was  made.  In  165  x  Carteret,  after 
a  seven  weeks'  siege,  was  compelled  to  siurender  Jersey  to  a 
Parliamentary  force;  he  then  joined  the  Royalist  exiles  in  France, 
where  for  a  time  he  held  a  command  in  the  French  navy.  He 
returned  toEngland  at  theRestoration,became  a  privy  councillor, 
sat  in  parliament  for  Portsmouth,  and  also  served  as  vice-diam- 
berlain  of  the  royal  household,  a  position  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  1647.  From  i66x  to  1667  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  He  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  Dutch  War, 
but  his  lax  methods  of  keeping  accounts  led  to  his  being  censured 
by  parliament.  In  1667  he  became  a  deputy  treastirer  of  IreUnd. 
He  continued  nevertheless  in  the  royal  favour,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations.  He  belonged  to 
that  groiQ>  of  courtiers  interested  in  the  colonization  of  America, 
and  was  one  of  the  eight  to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  the  country 
of  the  (Tarolinas  by  the  charters  of  X663  and  1665.  In  1664 
James,  duke  of  York,  granted  that  part  of  his  American  territory 
between  the  Hudson  and  Dekware  rivers  to  Sir  George  Carteret 
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and  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  in  Carteret's  honour  this  tract 
received  the  name  of  New  Jersey.  Sir  George's  relative,  Philip 
Carteret  (d.  1682),  was  sent  over  as  governor  in  1665,  but  was 
temporarily  depcoed  in  1672  by  the  discontented  colonists, 
who  chose  James  Carteret  (perhaps  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Gcoigc) 
as  "  president."  Philip  Carteret  was  restored  to  his  office  in 
1674.  In  this  year  Lord  Berkeley  disposed  of  his  share  of  the 
grant,  which  finally  fell  under  the  control  of  William  Penn  and 
his  associates.  With  them  Carteret  agreed  (1676)  upon  a 
boundary  line  which  divided  the  colony  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  He  died  in  January  x68o,  and  two  years  later  his  heirs 
dispcoedof  his  New  Jersey  holdings  to  Penn  and  other  Quakers. 

CARTESIANISM.^  the  general  name  given  to  the  philosophy 
developed  principally  in  the  works  of  Descartes,  Malcbranche  and 
Spinoza.  It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  full  meaning  of  these 
authors  except  in  connexion,  for  they  are  all  ruled  by  one  and 
the  same  thought  in  different  stages  of  its  evolution.  It  may  be 
true  that  Malebranche  and  Spinoza  were  prepared,  the  former 
by  the  study  of  Augustine,  the  latter  by  the  study  of  Jewish 
philosophy,to  draw  from  Cartesian  principles  consequences  which 
Descartes  never  anticipated.  But  the  foreign  light  did  not  alter 
the  picture  on  which  it  was  cast,  but  only  let  it  be  seen  more 
clearly.  The  consequences  were  legitimately  drawn.  It  may  be 
shown  that  they  lay  in  the  system  from  the  first,  and  that  they 
were  evolved  by  nothing  but  its  own  immanent  dialectic.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  have  been 
brought  into  such  clear  consciousness,  or  expressed  with  such 
consistency,  except  by  a  philosopher  whose  circumstances  and 
character  had  completely  detached  him  from  all  the  convictions 
and  prejudices  of  the  age.  In  Malebranche,  Cartesianism  found 
an  interpreter  whose  meditative  spirit  was  fostered  by  the 
cloister,  but  whose  speculative  boldness  was  restrained  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  Spinoza  it  found  one 
who  was  in  spirit  and  position  more  completely  isolated  than  any 
monk,  who  was  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  reh'gious  as  well 
as  the  secular  world  of  his  time,  and  who  in  his  solitude  seemed 
scarcely  ever  to  hear  any  voice  but  the  voice  of  philosophy. 
It  is  because  Cartesianism  found  such  a  pure  organ  of  expression 
that  its  development  is,  in  some  sense,  complete  and  typical. 
Its  principles  have  been  carried  to  their  ultimate  result,  and  we 
have  before  us  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine  their  value. 

The  Philosophy  of  DescarUs.—Descaxies  was,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  a  partaker  of  the  modem  spirit.  He  was  equally 
moved  by  the  tendencies  that  produced  the  Reformation,  and 
the  tendencies  that  produced  the  revival  of  letters  and  science. 
Like  Erasmus  and  Bacon,  he  sought  to  escape  from  a  tran- 
scendent and  unreal  philosophy  of  the  other  world,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  man  and  the  world  he  lives  in.  But  like  Luther,  he 
found  within  human  experience,  among  the  matters  nearest  to 
man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  and  therefore  his  renunciation 
of  scholasticism  did  not  end  either  in  materialism  or  in  that 
absolute  distinction  between  faith  and  reason  which  inevitably 
leads  to  the  downfall  of  faith.  What  was  peculiar  to  Descartes, 
however,  was  the  speculative  interest  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  rest  in  mere  experience,  whether  of  things  spiritual  or 
of  things  secular,  which  made  him  search,  both  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  our  consciousness  of  the  world,  for  the  links 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  consciousness  of  self.  In  both 
PrtaeM§  <^^^s^  H  is  his  aim  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  to  retrace 
otdoabL  ^^  unconscious  process  by  which  the  world  of  ex- 
perience was  built  up,  to  discover  the  hidden  logic 
that  connects  the  different  parts  of  the  structure  of  belief,  to 
substitute  a  reasoned  system,  all  whose  elements  are  inter- 
dependent, for  an  unreasoned  congeries  of  opinions.  Hence  his 
first  step  involves  reflection,  doubt  and  abstraction.  Turning 
the  eye  of  reason  upon  itself,  he  tries  to  nteasure  the  value  of  that 
collection  of  beliefs  of  which  he  finds  himself  possessed;  and  the 
first  thing  that  reflection  seems  to  discover  is  its  accidental  and 
unconnected  character.  It  is  a  mass  of  incongruous  materials, 
accumulated  without  system  and  untested.  Its  elements  have 
been  put  together  under  all  kinds  of  influences,  without  any  con- 
''For  biographical  details  see  Descartes  ;  M  albbeamchb  ;  Spinoza. 


sdous  intellectual  process,  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  asscr- 
ance  of  them.  In  order  that  we  may  have  such  anurance  we 
must  unweave  the  web  of  experience  and  thought  which  we  Iutc 
woven  in  our  sleep,  that  we  may  begin  again  at  the  brginning  acd 
weave  it  over  a^ain  with  *'  clear  and  distinct "  amsdousaesi 
of  what  we  are  doing.  De  omnibus  dubitandttm  tsL  We  must 
free  ourselves  by  one  decisive  effort  from  the  weight  of  custos. 
prejudice  and  tradition  with  which  our  consciousness  of  the  woHd 
has  been  overlaid,  that  in  that  consciousness  in  its  simplest  asd 
most  elementary  form  we  may  find  the  true  beginning  of  know- 
ledge. The  method  of  doubt  is  at  the  same  time  a  method  of 
abstraction,  by  which  Descartes  rises  above  the  thou^t  of  the 
particular  objects  of  knowledge,  in  order  that  be  may  find  the 
primary  truth  in  which  lies  the  very  definition  of  knowledge,  or 
the.reason  why  anything  can  be  said  to  be  true.  First  dxsappean 
the  whole  mass  of  dogmas  and  opinions  as  to  God  and  man 
which  are  confessedly  received  on  mere  authority.  Then  the 
supposed  evidence  of  sense  is  rejected,  for  external  reality  is  not 
immediately  given  in  sensation.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  tha: 
the  senses  often  mislead  us  as  to  the  nature  of  things  witJiout  us, 
and  perhaps  they  may  also  mislead  us  as  to  there  bdng  anything 
without  tis  at  aU.  Nay,  by  an  effort,  we  can  even  carry  doubt 
beyond  this  point;  we  can  doubt  even  mathematical  truth. 
When,  indeed,  we  have  our  thoughts  directed  to  the  geometrical 
demonstration,  when  the  steps  of  the  process  are  immediatdy 
before  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  the  propositio& 
that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  rig^t  an^; 
but  when  we  forget  or  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  such  demoo- 
stration,  we  can  imagine  that  God  or  some  powerfid  qnrit  is 
playing  upon  our  minds  to  deceive  them,  also  that  evm  our  most 
certain  judgments  may  be  illusory.  In  this  naive  maimer  does 
Descartes  express  the  idea  that  there  are  necessities  of  thou^t 
prior  to,  and  presupposed  in  the  truth  of  geometry.  He  is 
seeking  to  strip  thought  of  all  the  "  lendings  "  that  seem  to 
come  to  it  from  anything  but  itself,  of  all  relation  to  hang 
that  can  be  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  from  without,  that  he  may 
discover  the  primary  unity  of  thought  and  being  on  which  all 
knowledge  depends.  And  this  he  finds  in  pure  self-  rspw,*^ 
consciousness.  Whatever  I  abstract  from,  I  cannot  mitk^ 
abstract  from  self,  from  the  "  I  think  "  that,  as  Kant  *^?*** 
puts  it,  accompanies  all  our  ideas;  for  it  was  in  fact  the 
very  independence  of  this  universal  element  on  the  particulars 
that  made  all  our  previous  abstraction  possible.  Even  doubt 
rests  on  certitude;  alone  with  self  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  setf. 
By  an  effort  of  thought  I  separate  my  thinking  self  from  all 
that  I  think,  but  the  thinking  self  remains,  and  in  thinking  I 
am.  CogUo^  ergo  sum: "  I  think,  therefore  I  am."  The  objectivt 
judgment  of  self-consciousness  is  bound  up  with  or  involved 
in  the  very  faculty  of  judging,  and  therefcwe  remains  when  we 
abstract  from  all  other  objective  judgments.  It  is  an  asserticQ 
involved  in  the  very  process  by  which  we  dismiss  all  other 
assertions.  Have  we  not  then  a  ri^t  to  regard  it  as  a  primitive 
unity  of  thought  and  being,  in  which  is  contained,  or  out  of  which 
may  be  developed,  the  very  definition  of  truth  ? 

The  sense  in  which  Descartes  UQderstood  hts  first  principk  becooc* 
clearer  when  we  look  at  his  answers  to  the  objections  made  against  iL 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  challenged  by  those  who  asked,  ^j,,^ 
like  Gasscndi,  why  the  argument  should  be  based  especi-  Z^^^ 
ally  on  thought,  and  why  we  might  not  say  with  as  good  a!a 
a  right,  ambulo,  ergo  sum:  "  I  walk,  therefore  1  am.**  ^^^^ 
Descartes  explains  tpat  it  is  only  as  referred  to  conscious-  gZZ\ 
nc88  that  walking^  is  an  evidence  of  my  existence;  but  if  I  ""*^ 
say, "  I  am  conscious  of  walking^  therefore  I  exist/'  this  it  equivakot 
to  saying,  "  I  think  in  one  particular  way,  therefore  I  exist.*'  But 
it  is  not  thinkii^  in  a  particular  way,  but  thinking  in  general  that 
is  coextensive  with  my  existence.  1  am  not  always  cooscmus  d 
walking  or  of  any  other  special  state  or  object,  but  I  am  always 
conscious,  for  except  in  consciousness  there  is  no  ego  or  self,  aad 
whcrethcreisconsciousnessthereisalwaysan^o.  "  Do  I  thenalway* 
think,  even  in  sleep?"  asks  the  objector;  and  Descartes  expoes 
himself  to  the  criticisms  of  Locke,  by  maintaining  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  should  ever  be  an  interval  in  the  activity  of 
consciousness,  and  by  insisting  that  as  man  is  essentially  a  thinkxi^ 
substance,  the  child  thinks,  or  is  self  •conscious,  even  in  its  niotber  s 
womb.  The  difficulty  disappears  when  we  observe  that  the  questioa 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  self-consciousness  is  devewped  ia 
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tie  bdividnal  humaa .  rabject  does  not  affect  the  nature  of  aelf- 
cocBdoosaen  ia  itaelf  or  ia  its  relation  to  knowledge.  The  force  of 
Duajtcs'c  annimeat  really  lies  in  this,  that  the  world  as  an  intelK- 
fibk  world  ensts  only  for  a  consdous  self,  and  that  therefore  the 
Boity  of  thought  and  betng  in  self-consciousness  is  presupposed  in 
aB  kaowlet^e.  Of  this  self  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  exists  only  as  it 
thiaks.  and  that  it  thinks  always.  Coftto,  ^r^p  sum  b,  as  Descartes 
poiats  oat.  not  a  syllogism,  but  the  expression  of  an  identity  which 
■  djacemed  by  the  simple  intuition  of  the  mind.*  If  it  were  other- 
viae.  the  major  '*  Mme  ^uod  cofitai  existU  "  would  require  to  have 
bees  known  before  the  minor  '*  cogito  ";  whereas  on  the  contraiy 
tt  is  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of  being  as  contained  in  self- 
comdmisoeBS  that  that  major  can  alone  be  derived.  Again,  when 
Hobbes  and  others  argued  that  thinking  is  or  may  be  a  property 
0!  z  material  substance,  Descartes  answers  that  the  question  whether 
tic  fliaterial  and  the  thinking  substance  are  one  does  not  meet  us 
it  tbe  ootset.  but  can  only  be  solved  after  we  have  considered  what 
is  involved  in  the  conception' of  these  different  substances  respec- 
lively.*  In  other  words,  to  begin  by  treating  thinking  as  a  quality 
U  a  material  substance,  is  to  go  outside  of  the  intelligible  world  for 
an  eipbnatkia  of  the  intelli^ble  world.  It  is  to  ask  for  something 
prvx  to  that  which  is  first  in  thought.  If  it  be  true  that  the  conscious- 
aeao  of  self  is  that  from  which  we  cannot  abstract,  that  which  is 
tflvolved  in  the  knowledge  of  anjrthing,  then  to  go  beyond  it  and  seek 
(or  a  leason  or  explanation  of  it  in  anything  else  is  to  go  beyond 
tbe  beginning  of  knowledge;  it  is  to  ask  for  a  knowledge  before 

ksovlage. 

Dexartes,  however,  is  himsdf  unfaithful  to  this  point  of  view; 
for.  stringy  taken,  it  would  involve  the  consequence,  not  only  that 
thm  is  nothing  prior  to  the  pure  consciousness  of  self,  but  that 
there  caa  be  no  object  which  is  not  in  necessary  relation  to  it 
Heace  there  can  be  no  absolute  opposition  between  thought  and 
aoythiog  elsc,.no  opposition  which  thought  itself  does  not  transcend. 
Bat  DcKartes  commits  the  ern>r  of  makii^  thought  the  property 
of  a  mbsiaiice,  a  res  coptans,  which  as  such  can  immediately  or 
dkectly  apprehend  nothing  but  thoughts  or  ideas;  while,  altogether 
outside  01  these  thoughts  and  ideas,  there  is  another  substance 
chaiacterixed  by  the  property  of  extension,  and  with  which  thought 
bs  nothing  to  do.  Matter  in  space,  u  thus  changed,  in  Kantian 
hasuase,  into  a  "  thiiw  in  itself,"  an  object  out  of  all  relation  to 
tbe  suDject;  and  on  the  other  band,  mmd  seems  to  be  shut  up 
B  the  magk  circle  of  its  own  ideas,  without  any  capacity  of  breaking 
tbitHKh  the  circle  or  apptehendtng  any  reality  but  itself.  Between 
tiioogfat  and  being,  in  spite  of  their  subjective  unity  in  self-oonscioos- 
0CS8,  a  fffeat  gulf  seems  still  to  be  fisced,  which  cannot  be  crossed 
naless  thought  dio«ild  become  extended,  or  matter  think.  But  to 
Descartes  the  dualism  a  absolute,  because  it  is  a  presupposition  with 
vhch  be  starts.  Mind  cannot  go  out  of  itself,  cannot  deal  with 
aoytbing  bat  thought,  without  ceasing  to  be  mind;  and  matter 
most  cease  to  be  matter  ere  it  can  lose  its  absolute  externality,  its 
nature  as  havii^  fortes  extra,  fortes,  and  acquire  the  unity  of  mind. 
Tbey  are  opposed  as  the  divisible  and  the  indivisible,  and  there  is 
ao  poniMe  existence  of  matter  in  thought  except  a  representative 
exatence.  The  idol  (or,  as  Descartes  calls  it,  objective)  eidstencc 
of  natter  im  thought  and  the  real  (of,  as  Descartes  calls  it,  formal) 
exbteacc  of  matter  out  of  thought  are  absolutely  different  and 
independent  things. 

It  was,  howler,  impossible  for  Descartes  to  bo'  content  with 
I  sabjec^ve  idealism  that  confined  all  knowledge  to  the  tatito- 
logical  expressbn  of  self-consdousness  "I  am  I," 
JJ2^^  "What  I  perceive  I  perceive."  H  the  individual  is  to 
ar<M.  ^^  ^  ^  self-consdoUsness  the  principle  of  all  know- 
ledge, there  must  be  something  in  it  which  transcends 
the  distinction  of  «df  and  not  self,  which  carries  him  beyond 
tbe  limit  of  bis  own  individuality.  What  then  is  the  point  where 
the  subjective  consciousness  passes  out  into  the  objective, 
from  which  it  seemed  at  first  absolutely  excluded?  Descartes 
usvers  that  it  is  through  the  connexion  of  the  consciousness  of 
self  with  the  consdotisness  of  God.  It  is  because  we  find  God 
in  (rar  minds  that  vfc  find  anything  else.  The  proof  of  God's 
outence  is  therefore  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  Cartesian 
philosophy  turns,  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of 
it  somewhat  closely. 

Descartes,  in  the  first  place,  tries  to  extract  a  criterion  of  truth 
wt  of  the  cogUoy  ergo  sum.  Why  am  I  assured  of  my  own  existence  ? 
It  b  because  the  conception  of  existence  is  at  once  and  immediately 
iavolved  in  the  consciousness  of  self.  I  can  logically  distin- 
S&ish  the  two  elements,  but  I  cannot  separate  them;  whenever  I 
ckariy  aad  distinctly  conceive  the  one,  I  am  forced  to  think  the 
0^  aknigwith  it    But  this  gives  me  a  rule  for  all  judgments 
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whatever,  a  principle  which  is  related  to  the  cog^f  ergo  sum  as 

the  formal  to  the  material  principle  of  knowledge.    Whatever 

we  cannot  separate  from  the  dear  and  distinct  conception  of 

anything,  necessarily  belongs  to  it  in  reality;  and  on  the  other 

hand,  whatever  we  can  separate  from  the  dear  and  distinct 

conception,  of  anything,  does  not  necessarily  bdong  to  it  in 

reality.    Let  us  therefore  set  an  object  dearly  before  us,  let  us 

sever  it  in  thought  so  far  as  is  possible  from  all  other  objects, 

and  we  shall  at  once  be  able  to  determine  what  properties  and 

relations  are  essential  and  what  are  not  essential  to  it.    And  if 

we  find  empirically  that  any  object  manifests  a  property  or 

relation  not  involved  in  the  dear  and  distinct  conception  of  it, 

we  can  say  with  certainty  that  such  property  or  relation  does  not 

belong  to  it  except  by  arbitrary  arrangement,  or,  in  other  wordf, 

by  the  external  combination  of  things  which  in  their  own  nature 

have  nQ.afi&nity  or  connexion. 

Now,  by  the  application  of  this  prindple,  we  might  at  once 

assure  ourselves  of  many  mathematical  truths;  but,  as  has  been 

idready  shown,  there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  inre  may 

doubt  even  these,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  a  God  that  decdves  us 

is  not  exduded.    If  it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  a  God  that 

cannot  lie,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  an  objective  matter  in 

space  to  which  mathematical  truth  applies.    But  the  existence  of 

God  may  be  proved  in  two  ways.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 

proved  through  the  prindple  of  causality,  which  is  a  self-evident 

truth.    We  have  in  our  mind  many  ideas,  and  according  to  the 

prindple  of  causality,  all  these  Ideas  must  be  derived  from 

something  that  contains  a  "  formal "  reality  which  corresponds 

to  their  "objective"  reality,  i.e.  which  contains  at  least  as 

much  reality  in  its  existence  out  of  thought  as  they  contain  in 

their  existence  in  thought.    Now  we  might  derive  from  oursdves 

not  only  the  ideas  of  other  minds  like  oursdves,  but  po^bly 

also  of  material  objects,  since  these  are  lower  in  the  scale  of 

existence  than  ourselves,  and  it  is  concdvable  that  the  idea  of 

them  might  be  got  by  emitting  some  of -the  qualities  which 

distinguish  oursdves.    But  the  idea  of  God,  of  a  being  who  is 

eternal  and  immutable,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-good, 

cannot  be  derived  from  our  own  limited  and  imperfect  existence. 

Th^  origin,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in  a  being  who 'contains 

actually  in  himself  all  that  is  contained  in  our  idea  of  him. 

It  was  objected  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Descartes  that  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  infinite  Being  is  merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  finite  simply  by  abstracting  from  its  conditions. 
Descartes  answers  that  the  case  is  just  the  reverse — the' 
infinite  is  the  positive  idea,  and  the  finite  is  the  negative, 
and  therefore  the  former  is  the  presupposition  of  the  latter. 
As  Kant,  at  a  later  date,  pointed  out  that  space  is  not  a  general 
conception,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  particular  spaces,  and 
representittff  the  common  element  in  them,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ideas  of  particular  spaces  are  got  by  the  limitation  of  the  one 
infinite  vpAct  that  is_prior  to  them,  so  Descartes  maintains  In  general 
that  the  idea  of  the  finite  is  had  only  by  limitation  iS.  the  infinite, 
and  not  the  idea  of  the  infinite  by  abstraction  from  the  particular 
determinations  of  the  finite.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
that  the  8elf<on8ciou8ncss  of  a  finite  beine  is  bound  up  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  infinite.  Hence  the  idea  of  God  is  not  merely 
one  among  other  ideas  which  we  have,  but  it  is  tht  one  idea  that  is 
necessary  to  our  very  existence  as  thinking  bein^,  the  idea  throueh 
which  alone  we  can  think  ourselves,  or  anything  else.  "  I  ought 
never  to  suppose,"  says  Descartes,  "  that  my  concejption  of  the 
infinite  is  a  negative  idea,  got  by  negation  of  the  fimte,  just  as  I 
conceive  repose  to  be  merely  ocgatton  of  movement,  and  daMcness 
merely  the  negation  of  light.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  manifestly, 
that  tnere  b  more  reality  in  the  infinite  than  in  the  finite  substance,' 
and  that  therefore  I  have  in  me  the  notion  of  the  infinite,  eoen  in 
some  sense  prior  to  the  notion  of  the  finitey  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  notion  of  myself  in  some  sense  presuppofles  the  notion  fA  God : 
for  how  could  I  doubt  or  desire,  how  could  f  be  conadous  of  anythine 
as  a  want,  how  could  I  know  that  I  am  not  altogether  perfect,  if  1 
had  not  in  me  the  idea  of  a  being  more  perfect  than  myself,  by  com- 

Krison  with  whom  I  recognize  the  defects  of  my  own  existence?"' 
iscartes  then  goes  on  in  various  ways  to  illustrate  the  thesis  that 
the  consciousness  of  a  defective  and  growing  nature  cannot  give 
rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  perfection,  but  on  the  contrary  presupposes 
it.  We  could  not  think  of  a  series  of  approximations  unless  there 
were  somehow  present  to  us  the  idea  of  the  completed  infinite  as  the 
oal  we  aim  at.  If  we  had  not  the  consciousness  of  ourselves  as 
nite  in  relation  to  the  infinite,  dthcr  we  should  not  be  conscious  of 
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ouraelve*  at  all,  or  we  should  be  conscious  of  ourselves  as  infinite. 
The  image  of  God  is  so  impressed  by  him  upon  us,  that  we  "  con- 
ceive  that  resemblance  wherein  the  idea  of  God  is  contained  by  the 
same  faculty  whereby  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves."  In  other 
words,  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  at  the  same  time  conscious* 
ness  of  our  finitude,  and  hence  of  our  relation  to  a  being  who  is 
infinite. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  reasoning  of  Descartes  is,  that 
to  be  conscious  of  a  limit,  is  to  transcend  it.  We  could  not  feel  the 
limits  either  upon  our  thought  or  upon  our  existence,  we  could  not 
doubt  or  desire,  if  we  did  not  already  apprehend  something  beyond 
Ithese  limits.  Nay,  we  could  not  be  conscious  of  our  existence  as 
individual  selves  if  we  were  not  conscious  of  that  which  b  not 
ourselves,  and  of  a  unity  in  which  both  self  and  not-self  are  included. 
Our  individual  life  is  therefore  to  us  as  self-conscious  beings  a  part 
of  a  wider  universal  life.  Doubt  and  aspiration  are  but  the  mani- 
festation of  this  essential  division  and  contradiction  of  a  nature 
which,  as  conscious  of  itself,  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the 
whole  in  which  it  is  a  part.  And  as  the  existence  of  a  self  and  its 
consciousness  are  one,  so  we  may  say  that  a  thinking  being  is  not 
only  an  individual,  but  always  m  some  sense  identified  with  that 
universal  unity  of  being  to  which  it  is  essentially  related. 

If  Descartes  had  followed  out  this  line  of  thought,  he  would  have 
been  led  at  once  to  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  if  not  beyond  it. 
As  it  is,  he  b  on  the  verge  of  contradiction  with  himself  when  he 
speaks  of  the  consciousness  of  God  as  in  some  sense  prior  to  the  con- 
sciousness  of  self.  How  can  anything  be  prior  to  the  first  principle 
of  knowledge?  It  b  no  answer  to  say  that  the  consciousness  of 
God  b  the  principium  essendi,  while  the  consciousness  of  self  b  the 
principium  coenoscendi.  For,  if  the  idea  of  God  is  prior  to  the  idea 
of  sell,  knowledge  must  begin  where  existence  begins,  with  God. 
The  words  "  in  some  sense,"  with  which  Descartes  qualifies  his 
assertion  of  the  priority  of  the  idea  of  God,  only  betray  his  hesitation 
and  his  partial  consciousness  of  the  contradiction  in  which  he  is 
involved.  Some  of  Descartes's  critics  presented  this  difficulty  to 
him  in  another  form,  and  accused  him  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  when 
he  said  that  it  is  because  God  cannot  lie  that  we  are  certain  that  our 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  do  not  deceive  us.  The  very  existence  of  the 
conscious  self,  the  cogito,  ergo  sum.  which  is  the  first  of  all  truths 
and  therefore  prior  in  certitude  to  the  exbtence  of  God,  is  believed 
only  because  of  the  clearness  and  dbtinctness  with  which  we  appre- 
hend it.  How  then,  they  argued,  could  God's  truthfulness  be  our 
security  for  a  principle  which  we  must  use  in  order  to  prove  the 
being  of  God  ?  The  answer  of  Descartes  is  somewhat  lame.  We 
cannot  doubt  any  self-evident  principle,  or  even  any  truth  based 
on  a  self-evident  principle,  when  we  are  directly  contemplating  it 
in  all  the  necessity  of  its  evidence;  it  b  only  when  we  forget  or  turn 
away  from  this  evidence,  and  begin  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a 
deceitful  God,  that  a  doubt  arises  which  cannot.be  removed  exce(ft 
by  the  conviction  that  God  b  true.^  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  is  a  dignus  vindice  noduSt  or  that  God  can  fitfy  appear  as^  a 
kind  of  second-best  resource  to  the  forgetful  spirit  that  has  lost  its 
direct  hold  on  truth  and  its  faith  in  itself.  God,  truth,  and  the  human 
spirit  arc  thus  conceived  as  having  merely  external  and  accidental 
relations  with  each  other.  What  Descartes,  however,  is  realty  ex- 
pressine  in  this  exoteric  way  b  simply  that  beneath  and  beyond  all 
particular  truths  lies  the  great  general  truth  of  the  unity  of  thought 
and  exbtence.  In  contemplating  particular  truth,  we  may  not 
consciously  relate  it  to  this  unity,  out  when  we  have  to  defend 
ourselves  against  scepticism  we  are  forced  to  realize  this  relation. 
The  ultimate  answer  to  any  attack  upon  a  special  aspect  or  element 
of  truth  must  be  to  show  that  the  fate  of  truth  itself,  the  very 
possibility  of  knowledge,  is  involved  in  the  rejection  of  it,  and  that 
we  cannot  doubt  it  without  doubting  reason  itself.  But  to  doubt 
reason  is,  in  the  language  of  Descartes,  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of 
God,  for,  in  his  view,  the  idea  of  God  is  involved  i«  the  very  con- 
stitution of  reason.  Taken  in  this  way  then,  the  import  of  Descartes's 
answer  is,  that  the  consciousness  of  self,  like  every  other  particular 
truth,  is  not  at  first  seen  to  rest  on  the  consciousness  of  God,  but 
that  when  we  realize  what  it  means  we  see  that  it  does  so  rest. 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  in  making  the  consciousness  of  self  his  first 

frinciple  of  knowledge,  Descartes  has  stopped  short  of  the  truth, 
t  can  only  be  the  first  principle  if  it  is  understood,  not  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  self,  but  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  self  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of  God. 

Descartes,  however,  is  far  from  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  ultimate 
unity  of  thought  and  btcing,  which  nevertheless  he  strives  to  find  in 
God.  Beginning  with  an  absolute  separation  of  the^  res  cogitans 
from  the  res  extensa,  he  is  continually  falling  back  into  dualism 
just  when  he  seemed  to  have  escaped  from  it.  Even  in  God  the 
absolute  unity,  idea  and  reality  fall  asunder;  our  idea  of  God  is  not 
God  in  us,  it  is  only  an  idea  of  which  God's  existence  is  the  cause. 
But  the  category  ot  causality,  if  it  forms  a  bridge  between  different 
things,  as  here  between  knowing  and  being,  at  the  same  time  'repels 
them  from  each  other.  It  is  a  catctrory  of  external  relation  which 
may  be  adequate  to  express  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  finite, 
but  not  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  We  cannot  conceive 
God  as  the  cause  of  our  idea  of  him,  without  making  God  a  purely 
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objective  and  therefore  finite  existence.  Nor  is  the  case  better 
when  we  turn  to  the  so-called  ontological  argument, — that  eastenee 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  oif  God,  just  as  the  property  of 
having  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles  b  involved  in  the  idea  of 
a  triangle.  It  indeed  we  understood  thb  as  meaning  that  thought 
transcends  the  dbtinction  between  itself  and  exbtence.  and  that 
therefore  existence  cannot  be  a  thing  in  itself  out  of  thought,  but 
must  be  an  intelligible  world  that  exists  as  such  <Mily  for  tlw  thinkirg 
being,  there  b  some  force 'in  the  argument.  But  thb  meaning  ve 
cannot  find  in  Descartes,  or  to  find  it  we  must  make  him  inconsistrfit 
with  himself.  He  was  so  far  from  having  quelled  the  phantoca 
"  thing  in  itself,"  that  he  treated  matter  in  space  as  sudh  a  thiac. 
and  thus  confused  externality  of  space  with  externality  to  the  miad. 
On  thb  dualistic  basis,  the  ontological  argument  become*  a  manifest 
paralogism,  and  lies  open  to  all  the  objections  that  Kant  brought 
against  it.  That  the  idea  of  God  involves  existence,  proves  <w(y 
that  God,  if  he  exists  at  all,  exists  by  the  necessity  oi  his  brisfi. 
But  the  link  that  shall  bind  thought  to  existence  is  stfll  warning, 
and,  in  consbtency  with  the  other  presuppositions  of  Descartes,  le 
cannot  be  supplied. 

But  again,  even  if  we  allow  to  Descartes  that  God  b  the  unity  o( 
thought  and  being,  we  must  still  ask  what  kind  of  unity  ?    Is  it  a 
mere  generic  unity,  reached  by  abstraction,  and  thefeKve  lesviriE 
out  all  the  dbtinguishing  characteristics  of  the  particulars  ui^er  it  ? 
Or  is  it  a  concrete  unity  to  which  the  particular  elements  are  sub- 
ordinated, but  in  which  they  are  nevertheless  included  ?    To  answer 
this  <iuestion,  we  need  only  look  at  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  as  it  b  expressed  in  that  passage  already  quoted,  and  in 
many  others.    Descartes  always  speaks  of  the  infimte  as  a  purety 
affirmative  or  positive  existence,  and  of  the  finite  in  so  far  as  it  » 
distinguished  from  the  infinite,  as  purely  negative,  or  in  other  words 
as  a  nonentity.    "  I  am,"  he  says,     a  mean  between  God  and 
nothing,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  not-being.   In  so  far  as  1 
am  created  by  God,  there  is  nothing  in  me  that  can  deceive  ne 
or  lead  me  into  error.    But  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  consider  m)*sHf 
as  participating  in  nothingness  or  not-being,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not 
myself  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  many  ways  defective,  I  find  mysetf 
exposed  to  an  infinity  (tf  errors.    Thus  error  as  such  is  not  sometmiii 
real  that  depends  on  God,  but  umply  a  defect;    I  do  not  need  to 
explain  it  by  means  of  any  special  faculty  bestowed  on  me  by  God, 
but  merely  bjr  the  fact  that  the  faculty  for  discerning  truta  froa 
error  with  wmch  he  has  endowed  me,  b  not  infinite."*    But  if  we 
follow  out  this  principle  to  its  logical  result,  we  must  say  not  only 
that  error  b  a  conse9uence  of  finitude,  but  also  that  tht  wry  exxsteate 
of  the  finite  as  such  is  an  error  or  illusion.  AH  finitude,  all  determina- 
tion, according  to  the  well-known  Spinozistic  aphorism,  b  negatioB 
and  negation  cannot  constitute  reality.    To  know  the  reality  of 
things,  therefore,  we  have  to  abstract  from  their  limits,  or  in  other 
words,  the  only  reality  b  the  infinite.   Finite  being,  qma  finite,  has 
no  existence,  and  finite  self-consciousness,  consciousness  dT  a  sctf 
in  opposition  to  or  limited  by  a  not -self ,  b  an  illusion.  But  De«artcs 
does  not  thus  reason.    He  does  not  see  "  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  infinite  which  should  exclude  the  existence  of  finite  things." 
"  What,"  he  asks,"  would  become  of  the  power  of  that  imaginary 
infinite  if  it  could  create  nothing?     Perceiving  in  oursdves  the 
power  of  thinking,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  intelligence  elsewhere.   And  even  if  we  should  suppose  tlat 
intelligence  increased  ad  infinitum,  we  need  not  fear  that  our  o«-d 
would  be  lessened.    And  tne  same  is  true  of  all  other  attributes 
which  we  ascribe  to  God,  even  of  his  power,  provkled  only  that  ve 
do  not  suppose  that  the  power  in  us  b  not  subjected  to  God's  vilL 
In  all  points,  therefore,  he  is  infinite  without  any  exclusion  of  created 
things."  *    The  truth  of  this  view  we  need  not  dispute;  the  question 
is  as  to  its  consistency  with  Cartesian  principles.    It  may  be  a  ingher 
idea  of  God  to  conceive  him  as  revealing  himself  in  and  to  boite 
creatures;    but  it  is  a  different  idea  from  that  which  b  implied  in 
Descartes's  explanations  of  error.   It  b  an  inconsistency  that  briogi 
Descartes  nearer  to  Christianity,  and  nearer,  it  may  also  be  sj^ 
to  a  true  metaphysic;   but  it  is  not  the  less  an  inconsistency  with 
his  fundamental  principles,  which  necessarily  disappears  i^  their 
subsequent  development.    To  conceive  the  finite  as  constituted  ooc 
merely  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  infinite, 
but  as  in  necessary  unity  with  the  infinite;  to  conceive  the  tnfioitf 
as  not  merely  that  which  has  no  limits  or  determinations,  but  ss 
that  which  is  self-determined  and  self-manifesting,  which  through  all 
finitude  and  manifestation  returns  upon  itself,  may  not  be  erroner-^tv 
But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  sue',  a 
conception  involves  the  rejection  or  modification  of  almost  every 
doctnne  of  the  Cartesian  system. 

In  connexion  -with  this  inconsistency  we  may  notice  the  very 
different  relations  in  which  Descartes  conceives  mmd  on  the  one  side 
and  matter  on  the  other,  to  stand  towards  God,  who  yet  mt^ggs 
is  the  cause  of  both,  and  must  therefore,  by  the  prinaple  ^^H^ 
of  causality,  contain  in  himself  all  that  b  in  both.  Matter 
a;id  mind  ire  to  Descartes  absolute  opposites.  Whatever  cao 
be  asserted  of  mind  can  be  denied  of  matter,  whatever  can  be 
asserted  of  matter  can  be  denied  of  mind.  Matter  b  passive,  mind 
is  active;   matter  b  extended,  and  therefore  divisible  ad  $$^bubm', 

'  Meditatio  quarta,  p.  a6.  *  Resp,  ai  sac.  ^jecL  p.  75. 
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Dppoatia]  to  tbc  other;  the  idai  of  object  and  bibreet.  the  kU 
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But  la  the  idee  of  Cod  we  bukt  find  x  uoRy  which  maecenda  thu 
ififfsvBce  m  one  my  or  enotber.  whether  by  comblaEog  the  two 

Cuuiui  priDciplH.  by  sbiEnctidB  cqiul^  from  the  parlicutar 
dtmcaiatia  J  both.  Dentta  really  daei  neither,  a  nihei  be 
Ida  partlv  on  the  one  principle  and  partly  on  the  other.  In  hia  idea 
<J  God  he  abatncu  lim  thepropertP"'— ~  >—  ™  i"—  ••■— 
tl  mad.  -  God,"  he  aaya.  -nsmUii.-  _ 
■  ■  taiad,  b(R  only  ninnltr  all  that  - 
Aitf^mp  Fiprsm  11  man  popubily  \it 


in  himicLI /anHd/rJiF  all  (hat 


Bind  ii  inrotved  in  the  doctrine  o<  innate  idea:^     II  11  inie  thai 

Dwrie.  dM  i»t  hoM  that  doctiine  in  the  c«nc  fonn  Id  which  it 

G... 

"  aoB  Bid  or  tboufht  at  any  time  that  the  mind  nquind  innate 

^tta.  .hich  -en  ae^ied  fi^m  the  faculty  of  think7n(.    He  had 

■nply  (Bed  the  wonl  innaU  U>  dininguiah  Iho*  idea*  which  are 

<1<>£;^  ln»i  thai  lacnlly,  and  not  1^  e>temal  object*  or  the 

"  aniin  laimlia.  iikI  in  certain  oiben  diaeaieh.  Uke  t>e  gout  or 

Ik  ««.  we  do  not.nlean  to  imply  that    nfanl.  in  Ihe.r  mother'. 
»wilb  in  afftctcd  with  theae  complainla   <     Yet  DeKann.  aa  we 

Si.-j!  ...'•:; 

be,-:i.r.ii.t' 

Ifce  divine  iotefiigence  ai  by  aibilrary  act  determining  that  two  and 

inLn.1     Th 

■Una  aapani  d  out  tnUh.     It  ■•  port  nf  the  imperfertlon  of 

ieir-i(,-.rm 

him.'*    It  [■  fODiethinr  fiven. — gfycn,  indeed,  along  with  hia  very 
faculty  dl  Ibinking,  but  alill  (ticii  aa  an  eilecna]  limit  to  it.     It 


"  Omncft  proprieta 
'condary  qiubtbi 


>b]«t»  that  cfute  Iheie  leiiiaciofli.  The  lubjec- 
^idi  qualitiee  it  proved  by  the  CQaatant  change 
—  ■' -.:-i— .  jny  c^Bge  of  |]ip  object  In 


ot  "jii.''Tncrco! 

bu  i^v  bardacB.  nod 

or  int  tilTOugh  which  it  IB  made  to  lasa.  Id  like  manner  we  muM 
•cparale  Ctom  our  noiioa  of  matter  all  ideal  of  aaia  >n  tfiiUni, — r.i . 
W*  muit  enplain  weight  not  u  a  tendency  to  the  centre  of  the  earth 

that  which  io  mediated  by  thought,  and  it  ia  only  in  »  far  a*  we 
■U^CXjBe  matler  to  have  m  it  a  principle  of  activity  like  IhouEht, 


■sss. 


mpre»ed  on  the  material  uni^-ene  by  Cod  at  the  &rEt.  a 
fhich  mnnever  be  lovt  or  diminished,  and  that  apace  ia  an 
lenum  in  which  motion  propasatet  iUelf  in  drclea. 
icceasuy  to  follow  Doconca  into  the  detail  of  the  theory 
ices.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  lo  notice  the  nature  of  the 
by  which  heiadriveotorcsurdtocha  mechanical  m-^^a-. 


nniive  eiinenn.  ia.  lo  hia  view,  a  r«  KsmpUla.  a  thict  ' 
ut  c^n  be  conceived  aia  whole  in  iiaelf  without  lelaliona 


iiv  iTticliL^Fncc  mu^t  riinrei^'e  them,  an  obstjact  oppositea  of  each 
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completely  explained  away.  The  machine  may  be  verv  complicated, 
but  It  i»  still,  and  can  be  nothing  t>ut.  a  roacnine.  If  we  once  ad- 
mitted that  matter  could  be  anything  but  mechanical,  we  should  be 
on  the  way  to  admit  that  matter  could  become  mind.  When  a 
modem  physical  philosopher  declares  that  everything,  even  life  and 
thought,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  matter,  we  cannot  always  be 
certam  that  he  means  what  he  seems  to  say.  Not  seldom  the 
materialist  soi-disant,  when  we  hear  his  account  of  the  properties 
of  matter,  turns  out  to  be  something  like  a  spiritualist  in  disguise ; 
but  when  Descartes  asserted  that  evervthin^  but  mind  is  material, 
and  that  the  animals  are  automata,  there  ts  no  such  dubiety  of 
interpretation.  He  said  what  he  meant,  and  meant  what  he  said, 
in  the  hardest  sense  hi^  words  can  bear.  His  matter  was  not  even 
gravitating,  much  less  living;  it  had  no  property  excei>t  that  of 
retaining  and  transmitting  the  motion  received  Irom  without  by 
pressure  and  impact.  And  kis  animals  were  automata,  not  merely 
m  the  sense  of  being  governed  by  aensation  and  instinct,  but  precisely 
in  the  sense  that  a  watch  is  an  automaton.  Henry  More  cries  out 
against  the  ruthless  conseauenoe^th  which  hcdevdope  his  principles 
to  this  result.  "  In  this,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  so  much  admire  the 
penetrative  power  of  your  ^nius  as  I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the 
animals,  what  I  recognize  in  )rou  is  not  only  subtlety  of  thought, 
but  a  hard  and  remorseless  logic  with  which  you  arm  yourself  as 
with  a  sword  of  steel,  to  take  away  life  and  sensation  with  one  blow, 
from  almost  the  whole  animal  Icin^om."  But  Descartes  was  not 
the  man  to  be  turned  from  the  legitimate  result  of  his  principles  by 
a  scream.  "  Nee  moror  astutias  et  sagacitates  canum  et  vulpium, 
nee  quaecunque  alia  propter  cibum.  venerem,  aut  metum*  a'brutis 
fiunt.  ProfiUorenim  me  posse  perfacUe  ilia  omnia  ut  a  f(^  membrorum 
conformationeprofecta  explicare.    * 

The  difficulty  reaches  its  height- when  Descartes  attempts  to 
explain  the  union  of  the  body  and  spirit  in  man.  Between  two 
tiatignot  substances  which,  when  clearly  and  distinctly  conceived, 
ffgf  rfjTB  do  not  imply  each  other,  there  can  be  none  but  an  artificial 
unity, — a  unity  of  composition  that  still  leaves  them 
external  to  each  other.  Even  God  cannot  make  them  one  in  any 
higher  sense.'  And  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  mind  to  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  embodied,  or  in  the  nature  of  matter 
to  see  any  reason  why  it  should  become  the  organ  of  mind,  the  union 
of  the  two  must  be  taken  as  a  mere  empirical  fact.  When  we  put 
on  the  one  side  all  that  belongs  to  intelligence,  and  on  the  other 
all  that  belongs  to  matter,  there  is  a  residuum  in  our  ideas  which  we 
cannot  red  uce  to  either  head.  This  jesid  uum  consists  of  our  appetites, 
our  passions,  and  our  sensations,  including  not  only  the  feelings  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  but  also  the  perceptions  of  colour,  smell,  taste,  of 
hardness  and  softness,  and  all  the  other  qualities  apprehended  by 
touch.  These  must  be  referred  to  the  union  of  mind  with  body. 
They  are  subjective  in  the  sense  that  they  give  us  no  information 
as  to  the  nature  either  of  things  or  of  mincf.  Their  function  is  only 
to  indicate  wh^t  things  are  useful  or  hurtful  to  our  composite  nature 
as  such,  or  in  other  words  what  things  tend  to  confirm  or  dissolve 
the  unity  of  mind  and  body.  They  indicate  that  something  is  taking 
place  in  our  bod)r,  or  without  it.  and  so  stimulate  us  to  some  kind  of 
action,  but  what  it  is  that  is  taking  place  they  do  not  tell  us.  There 
is  no  resemblance  in  the  sensation  of  pain  produced  by  great  heat  to 
the  rending  of  the  fibres  of  our  body  ttiat  causes  it.  But  we  do  not 
need  to  know  the  real  origin  of  our  sensation  to  prevent  us  going 
too  near  the  fire.  Sensation  leads  us  into  cnt>r  only  when  we  are  not 
conscious  that  its  office  is  merely  practical,  and  when  we  attempt 
to  make  objective  judgments  by  means  of  its  obscure  and  confused 
ideas,  e.g.  when  we  say  that  there  is  heat  in  our  hands  or  in  the  fire. 
And  the  remedy  for  thu  error  is  to  be  fouiyl  simply  in  the  clear 
conviction  of  the  subjectivity  of  sensation. 

These  views  of  the  nature  of  sense,  however,  at  once  force  us  to 
asl(  how  Descartes  can  consistently  admit  that  a  subjective  result 
Ttutuyof  '"^^  ^*  sensation,  a  result  in  mind,  should  be  produced 
by  matter,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  an  obiective  result, 
a  result  in  matter,  should  be  effected  by  mind.  ^  Descartes 
explains  at  great  length,  according  to  his  modification  of 
the  physiology  oi  the  day,  that  the  pineal  gland,  which  is  the  im- 
mediate ors[an  of  the  soul,  is  acted  on  by  the  nerves  through  the 
"  animal  spirits,"  and  again  by  reaction  upon  these  spirits  produces, 
motions  in  the  body.^  It  is  an  obvious  remark  that  tnis  explanation 
either  materializes  mind,  or  else  puts  for  the  solution  the  very  problem 
to  be  solved.  It  was  therefore  In  the  spirit  of  Descartes,  it  wasDnly 
making  explicit  what  is  involved  in  many  of  his  expressions,  when 
Geulincx.  one  of  his  earliest  followers,  formulated  the  theory  of 
occasional  causes.  The  general  approval  of  the  Cartesian  school 
proved  that  this  was  a  legitimate  development  of  doctrine.  Yet  it 
tore  away  the  last  veil  from  the  absolute  dualism  of  the  system, 
which  had  so  far  stretched  the  antagonism  of  mind  and  matter 
that  no  mediation  remained  possible,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
remained  possible  only  through  an  inexplicable  will  of  God.  The 
intrusion  of  such  a  Deus  ex  machina  into  philosophy  only  showed 
that  philosophy  by  its  violent  abstraction  had  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  known  and  intelligible  world,  and  was.  therefore,  forced  to 
aeck  that  unity  in  the  region  of  the  unknown  and  unintellisible. 
If  our  light  be  darkness,  then  in  our  darkness  we  must  seek  for  Rght ; 


>  Epist.  L  66.  67. 


'  Princ  L  60. 


if  reason  be  contradictory  in  itself,  truth  most  be  found  in 

The  development  of  the  Cartesian  school  was  soon  to  show  what  is  the 

necessary  and  inevitable  end  of  such  worship  of  the  unknown. 

To  the  ethkral  aspect  of  his  philosophy,  Descartes,  unlike 
only  devoted  a  subordinate  attentkMi.  In  a  short  treatise, 
he  discussed  the  relation  of  reason  to  the  passiooa.  After 
we  have  got  over  the  initial  difficulty,  that  matter  abould 
give  rise  to  effects  in  mind,  and  mind  in  matter,  and  have  admitted 
that  in  man  the  unity  of  mind  and  body  turns  what  in  the  tf»«''*TH 
is  mere  mechanical  reception  of  stimulus  from  without  and  renctaoa 
upon  it  into  an  action  and  reaction  mediated  by  sensation,  emocioa 
and  passion,  another  question  presents  itself.  How  can  the  mere 
natural  movement  of  passion,  the  nature  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
original  constitution  of  our  body,  and  of  the  thinn  that  net  upoa 
it.  be  altered  or  modified  by  pure  reason?  For  while  it  b  obviois 
that  morality  consists  in  the  determination  of  reason  by  itsetf,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  same  being  who  is  determined  by 
passion  from  without  shouM  also  be  determined  by  leaaon  from 
within.  How.  in  other  words,  can  a  MMritual  being  nninuin  iu 
character  as  self-determined,  or  at  least  determined  only  by  the  dew 
and  distinct  ideas  of  the  reason  which  are  its  innate  lams»  in  the 
presence  of  this  foreign  element  of  passion  that  aeenis  to  make  n 
the  slave  of  external  impressions  ?  Is  reason  able  to  crush  thn 
intruder, or  to  turn  it  into  a  servant?  Can  the  passions  beaanSuU 
ated,  or  can  they  be  spiritualized  ?  Deacartea  could  not  properly 
adopt  either  alternative ;  he  could  not  adopt  the  ethics  ot  aacctidsa. 
for  the  union  of  body  and  mind  is,  in  his  view,  natural:  and  heace 
the  passions  which  are  the  results  of  that  union  are  in  thenaelvefeood. 
They  are  provisions  of  nature  for  the  protection  of  the  unity  ol  sod 
and  body,  and  stimulate -us  to  the  acts  necesaary  for  that  purpose. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  admit  that  these  pisskiai  are 


capable  of  being  completely  spiritualized;  for  ao  long  as  the muty 
of  Dody  and  soul  is  regarded  as  merely  external  and  accidental,  it  a 


impossible  to  think  that  the  passions  which  arise  oat  of  this  uoiry 
can  be  transformed  into  the  embodiment  and  expression  of  reason. 

Descartes,  indeed,  points  out  that  every  passion  has  a  lower  aad 
a  hisher  form,  and  wnite  in  its  lower  or  primary  form  it  is  bajed 
'on  tne  obscure  ideas  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  animal  sfiints. 
in  its  higher  form  it  is  connected  with  the  clear  and  distinct  judg- 
ments of  reason  regarding  good  and  evil.  If.  however,  the  umry 
of  soul  and  body  be  a  unity  of  composition,  there  b  an  element  a 
-obscurity  in  the  judgments  of  passion  which  cannot  be  made  clear, 
an  element  in  desire  that  cannot  be  spiritualiaed.  If  the  mind  be 
external  to  the  passions  it  can  only  impose  upon  them  an  external 
rule  of  moderation.  On  such  a  theory  no  ideal  morality  b  ^omatk 
to  man  in  hU  present  state;  for,  in  oraer  to  the  attainment  of  sudi 
an  ideal  morality,  it  would  be  necessaiy  that  the  accidental  elemtfit 
obtruded  into  his  life  as  a  spiritual  being  by  hb  connexion  with  the 
body  should  be  expelled.  What  can  be  attained  under  present  con- 
ditions b  only  to  abstract  so  far  as  b  possible  from  external  things 
and  those  relations  to  external  things  mto  which  passion  brings  m. 
Hence  the  great  importance  which  Descartes  attaches  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  things  in  our  power  and  things  not  in  our  power. 
What  b  not  in  our  power  includes  all  outward  things,  and  thertfore 
it  b  our  highest  wisdom  to  regard  them  as  determined  hy  an  absdute 
fate,  or  the  eternal  decree  of  God.  We  cease  to  wi»  for  the  im- 
possible; and  therefore  to  subdue  our  passions  we  only  need  to 
convince  ourselves  that  no  effort  of  ours  can  enable  us  to  seciirt 
their  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  b  within  our  power, 
and  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  desire  too  earnestly,  b  virtue. 
But  virtue  in  this  abstraction  from  all  objects  of  desire  b  simfrfy 
the  harmony  of  reason  with  itself,  the  trmpm!^  of  the  Stoic  UBder 
a  slight  change  of  aspect.  Thus  in  ethics,  as  in  metaphysics, 
Descartes  ends  not  with  a  reconciUation  of  the  opposed  ebments. 
but  with  a  dualism,  or  at  best,  with  a  unity  which  b  the  resah  of 
abstraction. 

The  Philosophy  ef  Malebranche. — Milebranche  was  prepared, 
by  the  ascetic  training  of  the  dobter  and  the  frarhing  of  Augus- 
tine, to  bring  to  clear  consdousneas  and  expression  many  of  the 
tendcndes  that  were  latent  and  undeveloped  in  the  phDoaophy 
of  Descartes.  To  use  a  chemical  metaphor,  the  Christian 
Platonbm  of  the  church  father  was  a  medium  in  which  CaxteaiiA- 
bm  could  predpitate  the  product  of  its  elements.  Yet  the  mcdiusi 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  a  perfect  one,  and  hence  the  product 
was  not  quite  pure.  Without  metaphor,  M alebrancbe*  by  his 
previous  habits  of  thought,  was  well  fitted  to  detect  and  derekf) 
the  panthebtic  and  ascetic  dements  of  hb  master's  phihw^y 
But  he  was  not  well  fitted  to  penetrate  through  the  veil  of  papahi 
language  under  which  the  discordance  of  that  jAakt&opkj  with 
orthodox  Christbnlty  was  hidden.  On  the  cootraiy,  the  whole 
training  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  especially  hb  practical  spirit. 
with  that  tendency  to  compromise  whl^  a  practical  spirit 
always  brings  with  it,  enabled  him  to  conceal  from  himsdf  ts 
well  as  from  others  the  logical  result  of  hb  principles.    And  ve 


when  n  find  tum  treating  >*  i 

r  "  all  UtHfi  in  Ced."    In  other  wordl,  he 
uu^I  Ibal  koowLcdge  is  possible  only  in  so  fir  as  thought 
tbt  eipresuoD,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  individuil  subject  j 
aidi.  bui  of  I  unjveiul  life  in  which  he  and  ill  otbei  rackmi 
bdfigi  putAke.     "  No  one  can  feel  my  mdividuAl  pain;  ever_ 
gee  can  see  tbc  truth  which  I  contemplate — why  [i  [t  so  ?    The 
RiAA  is  that  my  pain  ts  a  modification  ol  my  substanc 
tmLh  is  the  common  good  of  all  spirits."'     Hiis  idea: 
prvfit  to  Ualebranche,  and  is  repeated  by  him  id  an  e 
nriclj  ti  forms  of  eipiession.    Thus,  like  Itaartia,  bu 
ran  ikdsioo,  he  lells  us  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  pi 
lit  idta  o(  the  finite.     "  We  conceive  of  the  infinite  bei  _    , 
ihc  viry  tact  that  »c  conceive  of  being  without  thinking  whether 
il  be  &nite  or  no.     But  in  order  that  we  may  think  of  a  finili 
kflofl,  «e  must  DeceBsarUy  cut  ofT  or  deduct  something  from  Ihi 
pnerU  Dotioa  of  being,  which  consequently  we  must  previoiuly 
[■utss.    Thus  the  mind  does  not  apprehend  anything  whatever, 
nopl  in  and  through  the  idea  that  it  has  of  the  infitiite;  t 
u  111  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  this  idea  is  formed  by 
[QoEuvd  assemblage  of  all  the  ideas  of  particular  things  aa 
pyouphers  maintain,  that,  on  the  contraiy,  aH  these  particular 
ideas  art  only  participations  in  the  general  idea  of  the  infini' 
ji£l  ai  God  does  not  derive  his  being  from  the  creatures,  but . 
'it  (Teatures  are  imperfect  participations  of  the  divine  Being. 
><tilB,  he  teOs  Its,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  "  when  we  wish 

Uiig,  ud  then  apply  it  to  the  ciHuideiation  of  the  object 
•^aiitia.  We  could  not  desire  to  ■«  any  particular  object  unlc 
luw  it  already  in  aconfOsed  and  general  way,  and  as  there 

I  Banner  present  to  cur  ^rit."  Or,  as  he  puts  it  in  anoth 
phce,  "  our  mind  would  not  be  capable  of  representing  to  itfj 
ili[enenl  idat  of  genera  and  q>ecies  if  it  did  not  •«  all  things 

B  amlained  in  one;  (or  eveiy  creature  being  a     

niuiiol  say  that  we  an  appiebendlng  any  ci 
r^  we  think  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle." 
TV  main  idea  ihii  k  upimLd  in  all  Ihne  digt 
«■*  thk.  that  10  delermiDT  any  individual  object 
■w  rebie  il  to,  and  diatiiigiii«h  Jt  fr —    "■--  — *- 
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which  with  him  is  equivalen 


-  >  ■  appnbend  anyihioE  if  it  did  w 

^[!7~  iJea  ol  the  inleiligible  world  u  i 

^_r  alnwlv  eapteiied  this  truth  Ir 

^„  be  had  deprived  it  at  its  full  si| 


o«ihteo 


of  Cod.    No  individual  thing 


woiM.  that 

is  actually  pitseni  to 


^f.  itio  conuina  then  si!  in  hi 
™*li»T>ce  utt  intelliiible. 

itapwlyby  f   ■    -^      • 


then  sT- " 
itelljible." 


repmenred  throvgh  the  infiniU 
Bvbuance  "  tr^  effieace,  et  ja 
know  God  by  himselF.  materia 
'--  -'-       -    •■ -iniBtelligibleii 


W  c.  B  God.  Ihereft 


nothing  el»."    The  vision  0/ 
.... .  :-...;..-„  ..  [„  .hiti; 


ind  kiiown,  arcane.  Our  knowledie of  thioes 

"lid's  knowledge  of  Ibem. 

Cod  is  not  sepanble  from  his  eainencc.  if  iI  la  through 
m  (hat  all  thmgs  are  known,  and  through  T ' 
I  an.  then  it  would  se«A  oece_arily  lolol' 
of  Cod  la  but  "   ' 


■•of  self  IK 


••arily  lololkiw  that  oui 
coucleusneH  of  himself, 


*»*ili™i,  and  laitlr,  that  th 
ij^  lUDgi  cacept  in  tha  c 


uir,ad'sr 


3  and  leaZitv  in  God,  ti 


iL  dk.  vi.     •  JtKjkccike.  eh.  vjL 
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Descaites,  the  opposition 
uic.  rnaterial  thingseannot  eoBie 
■  go  out  of  themvlvcf  "  pour  le 

in  Cod,  in  whom  are  their  IdcaLS. 
e  distinct  Imm  the  leahiv,  (hey 
rithout  anything  euHini.  Tlut 
inner  Ihin  the  inleltlgihie  manner 
ained  by  a  mere  Bet  of  His  will. 
Though  we  tee  all  ihlnp  In  Cod, 
aeiween  hi>  eiiMence  and  theirt 
emanation  of  divinity;     God  b 


Thia  is  sh; 

eubtuoM,     

In  other  words,  we  only 


!:s.t;s 


now  eilenul  ihinii  only  through  their  idea  in  God, 

I  as  n  kno^  God  or  even  alemBrdb^raT'  tve  an 

l*iil  we  are.  but  we  do  not  know  wtal  we  are.  "  We 
Leoce  of  our  soul  more  diRiaetly  than  of  our  body, 
tt  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  our  soul  as  of  our  body, 
by  the  fan  thai  from  our  idea  of  body  as  citended 


lie  of  geometry  is  but  a  developmf 


wfurt 


'.  Nay,  we  have 


only  by 


of  these  modifiQtiopa  ea-.^  ...  ^„  „„. « 
""  ■  with  a  body,  and  chat  if 

ipable  of  far  other  and  higncr  n. 

■at  our  sou]  is  gMt,  but  perhaps 

Descartes  taughc.  onij  a  practical  but  no  Iheocelical 

l:_  ^  ,f^  extenal  world,  the  real  nature 

igh  touch  and  taste  aod  sight,  but  only 
cd  substancesi  while  of  the  nature  of 
.  much  Bwre  than  that  il  eiiiii  and  that 
this  latter  case  we  have  no  idea,  nothing 


ienocT  "  We  know  b^eeli 
ense\^v!^r 


lB_nj»td 


'Revise 


ill  Bouls  an  but  HI 
uiingly  accfplB  th' 

lerefore,  to  the  inconsistency  of  holrllng  that  seme  and  fetiing. 
itough  which  in  his  view  we  appnhend  the  fiiUle  as  such,  give  us 
■ue  though  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  soul,  while  the  knowledge 
».  iriw  us  of  body  is  not  only  impeTfecl  but  false.'  Thus  the  Baile 
.  .  nill  allowed  to  be  a  subiiance,  distinct  from  the  hifinite, 
though  it  holds  its  substantial  eiiiience  on  a  precarious  tenure.  It 
is  left  hanging.  w«  may  say,  on  the^veije  a  the  infinite,  whose 
living  things, 

the  grasped  a 

tendency.  Matebnnche  Is  beought  within  one  step  of  the  pan- 
ic conclugioa.  and  aH  his  Christian  feelii^  aod  pneilly  tniniiif 
ois  jiu'  to  save  him  from  denial  of  the  poaonality  of  man. 
t  even  this  denial  is  not  the  last  weed  of  pantheism.  When  the 
iple  that  the  finite  is  known  only  In  relatjon  to  Che  infinite, 
idividual  CHily  in  relation  to  the  univenal,  is  interpreted  as 


igbrltf  fd 
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meaning  that  the  infinite  and  universal  is  complete  in  itaelf  without 
the  finite  and  individual,  when  the  finite  and  individual  u  treated 
as  a  mere  accidental  existence  due  to  the  "  arbitFary  will  of  God/' 
it  ceases  to  be  possible  to  conceive  even  God  as  a  spirit.  Did 
Malebrandie  realise  what  he  was  saying  when  he  declared  that  God 
was  "  being  in  general,"  but  not  any  particular  being?  At  any  rate 
we  can  see  that  the  same  logic  that  leads  him  almost  to  deny  the 
reality  of  finite  beings,  leads  him  also  to  seek  the  divine  nature  in 
something  more  abstract  and  general  even  than  thought. «  If  we 
must  abstract  from  all  relation  to  the  finite  in  order  to  know  God  as 
he  is,  is  it  not  necessary  for  us  also  to  abstract  from  self-consciousness, 
for  self-consciousness  has  a  nraative  element  in  it  that  is  something 
definite,  and  therefore  limited  r  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  when 
we  find  Malebrancbe  saying  that  reason  does  not  tell  us  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  but  only  that  he  is  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  and  that 
he  must  be  conceived  rather  as  a  spirit  than  as  a Jt)ody  simply  because 
spirit  is  more  perfect  than  body.  "  When  we  call  God  a  spirit,  it 
is  not  so  much  to  show  positively  what  he  is,  as  to  signify  that  he 
b  not  materiaL*'  But  as  we  ought  not  to  give  him  a  bodily  form 
like  man's,  so  we  ought  not  to  think  of  his  spirit  as  similar  to  our 
own  spirits,  although  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  perfect.  "  It 
is  necessary  rather  to  believe  that  as  he  contains  in  himself  the 
mnoperties  of  matter  without  being  material,  so  he  comprehends  in 
himself  the  perfections  of  created  spirits  without  being  a  spirit  as 
we  alone  can  conceive  spirits,  and  that  his  true  name  is  '  He  who 
is.'  *'.<.  Being  without  restriction.  Being  infinite  and  universal."^ 
Thus  the  essentially  self-revealing  God  of  Christianity  gives  way 
to  pure  spirit,  and  pure  spirit  in  its  turn  to  the  eternal  and  in- 
comprehensible substance  of  which  we  can  say  nothino:  but  that  it  is. 
The  divine  substance  contains  in  it,  indeed,  everytning  that  is  in 
creation,  but  it  a)ntains  them  eminenter  in  some  iiicom|»ehensible 
form  that  is  reconcilable  with  its  infinitude.  But  we  have  no 
adequate  name  by  which  to  call  it  except  Being.  The  curious 
metaphysic  of  theology  by  which,  in  his  later  writings,  Malebranche 
tried  to  make  room  lor  the  incarnation  by  supposing  that  the  finite 
creation,  which  as  finite  is  unworthy  of  God,  was  made  worthy  by 
union  with  Christ,  the  divine  Word,  shows  that  Malebranche  had 
some  indistinct  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  his  philosophy 
with  his  theology ;  but  it  shows  also  the  necessarily  artificial  nature 
of  the  combination.  The  result  of  the  union  of  such  incongruous 
elements  was  something  which  the  theologians  at  once  recognised  as 
heterodox  and  the  philosophers  as  illogical. 

There  was  another  doctrine  of  Mafebranche  which  brought  him 
into  trouble  with  the  theolc^ns,  and  which  was  the  main  subject 
of  his  long  controversy  with  ^raauld.  This  was  his  denial  of 
particular  providence.  As  Leibnitx  maintained  that  this  b  the  best 
of  all  possible  worids,  and  that  its  evils  are  to  be  explained  t^  the 
negative  nature  of  the  finite,  so  Malebranche,  with  a  slight  chan^  of 
expression,  derived  evil  from  the  nature  of  particular  or  individual 
existence.  It  is  not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  God  to  act  by  any 
but  universal  laws,  and  these  universal  laws  necessarily  involve 

E articular  evil  conseouences,  though 'their  ultimate  result  is  the 
ighest  possible  good.  The  question  why  there  should  be  any 
particuhur  existence,  any  existence  but  God,  seeing  such  existence 
necessarily  involves  evil,  remains  insoluble  so  lon^  as  the  purely 
pantheistic  view  of  God  u  maintained;  and  it  is  thia  view  which  is 
really  at  the  bottom  oi  the  assertion  that  he  can  have  no  particular 
volitions.  To  the  coarse  and  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
particular  providence  Malebranche  may  oe  right  in  objecting,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  'be  doubted  that  any  theory  in  which 
the  universal  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  particular,  the  infinite  to 
the  finite,  is  unchristian  as  well  as  unphilosophical.  For  under  this 
dualistic  presupposition,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  pmsible  alter- 
natives  open  to  thought:  either  the  particular  and  nnite  must  be 
treated  A»  something  independent  of  the  universal  and  infinite, 
which  involves  an  obvious  contradiction,  or  else  it  must  be  regarded 
as  absolute  nonentity.  We  find  Malebranche  doing  the  one  or  the 
other  as  occasion  requires.  Thus  he  vindicates  the  freedom  of  man's 
will  on  the  ground  tnat  the  universal  will  of  God  does  not  completely 
determine  the  particular  volitions  of  man;  and  then  becoming 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  this  conception,  he  tries,  like 
Descartes,  to  explain  the  particular  will  as  something  merely 
nerative,  a  defect,  and  not  a  positive  existence. 

But  to  understand  fully  Malebranche's  view  of  freedom  and  the 
ethical  system  connected  with  it,  we  must  notice  an  important 
alteration  which  he  makes  in  the  Cartesian  theory  of  the 
relation  of  will  and  intelligence.  To  Descartes,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  ultimate  essence  of  mind  lay  in  pure  abstract 
self-detirmination  or  will,  and  hence  he  based  even  moral  and  in- 
tellectual truth  on  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  God.  With  Malebranche, 
on  the  other  hand,  abstraction  goes  a  step  further;  and  the  absolute 
b  sought  not  in  the  subject  as  opposed  to  the  object,  not  in  pure 
formal  self-determination  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  determined, 
but  in  a  unity  that  transcends  tnb  difference.  With  him,  theref<N«, 
will  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  intelligence,  and  sinks 
into  a  property  or  separable  attribute  of  it.  As  we  can  conceive  an 
extended  substance  without  actual  movement,  so,  he  says,  we  can 
oonodve  a  thinking  substance  without  actual  volition.   But "  matter 

}  Recherche,  ch.  ix. 


or  extension  without  motion  would  be  entirely  asdcsBand  iacafiahk 
of  that  variety  of  forms  for  which  it  is  made;  and  we  cannoc,  ueR> 
fore,  suppose,  that  an  all-wise  Being  would  create  h  in  this  vay. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  spiritual  or  thinking  substance  wcte  withost 
will,  it  b  clear  that  it  would  be  quite  useless,  for  it  would  not  be 
attracted  towards  the  objects  of  its  perception,  and  would  not  love 
the  good  for  which  it  b  made.  We  cannot  therefore  coocdve  as 
intelligent  being  so  to  fashion  it."  '  Now  God  need  not  be  conceived 
as  creating  at  all,  for  he  is  self-sufficient;  but  if  be  be  a  creator 
of  spirits,  he  must  create  them  for  himself.  "  God  cannot  wiU  that 
there  should  exist  a  spirit  that  does  not  love  him,  or  that  kM«s  fain 
less  than  any  other  good."  *  The  craving  for  good  in  geceral,  for  an 
absolute  satisfaction,  b  a  naittral  love  of  God  that  is  common  to  all 
"  The  just,  the  wicked,  the  blessed,  and  the  damned  all  alike  Ion 
God  with  this  love."'  Out  of  thb  love  of  God  arises  the  kifve  ve 


have  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  which  are  tlw  mitmrai  Mdmoliexi 
that  belong  to  all  created  spirits.  For  these  inclinations  are  but  dtt 
elements  cl  the  love  which  is  in  God,  and  which  therefore  he  iaspiRs 
in  all  his  creatures.  "  11  s'aime,  il  nous  aime.  il  aime  toates  ses 
cr&itures;  il  ne  fait  done  point  d'esprits  qu'il  ne  lea  parte  i  raiowr. 
ii  s'aimer,  et  h  aimer  toutes  les  creatures.  *  Strippii^  thb  thooslil 
of  its  theological  vesture,  what  b  expressed  here  is  simfrfy  that  as  a 
spiritual  being  each  man  b  conscious  of  hb  own  limited  and  indi- 
vidual exbtence,  as  well  as  of  the  limited  and  individoal  existence 
of  other  beings  like  himself,  only  in  reUtion  to  the  whole  in  whkk 
they  are  parts,  so  he  can  find  his  own  good  only  in  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  he  b  in  contradiction  with  himself  so  long  as  be  restt 
in  any  good  short  of  that.  Hb  love  of  faappioeas,  hb  natocal 
inclinations  both  selfish  and  socbl,  may  be  theraore  regarded  as  «a 
undeveloped  form  of  the  love  of  God;  and  the  id^l  state  of  his 
inclinations  b  that  in  which  the  love  of  self  and  of  others  are  ex- 
plicitly referred  to  that  higher  affection,  or  in  which  hb  lo««  (kxs 
not  proceed  from  a  part  to  uie  whole,  but  from  the  whole  to  the  puts. 
The  question  of  morals  to  Malebranche  b  the  question  how  these 
nahtral  tncUtuUions  are  related  to  the  particular  pawions  Seasatka 
and  passbn  arise  out  of  the  connexion  of  body  and  soul, 
and  their  use  b  only  to  urge  us  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  «B*^ 
the  former.  We  can  scarcely  hear  without  a  smile  the  stnf^ 
monastic  legend  which  Malebranche  weaves  together  about  the 
original  nature  of  the  passions  and  their  alteration  by  the  FsH 
"  It  is  visibly  a  disorder  that  a  spirit  capable  of  knowing  and  kmw 
God  should  be  obliged  to  occupy  itself  with  the  needs  oi  the  body. 
"  A  being  altogether  occupied  with  what  passes  in  hb  body  tad 
with  the  infinity  of  objects  that  surround  it  cannot  be  thmkiiig 
on  the  things  that  are  truly  good."  *  Hence  the  necessity  of  as 
immediate  and  instinctive  vraming  from  the  senses  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  things  to  our  organbm,  and  also  of  pains  and  pkasans 
which  may  induce  us  to  attend  to  thb  warning.  "  Sensible  pkastne 
is  the  mark  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  use  of  certain  tniiws  b 
order  that  without  having  the  trouble  of  examining  them  by 


we  may  employ  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  oody,  but  am  b 
order  that  we  may  love  them.'  *  Till  the  Fall  the  mind  was  merely 
united  to  the  body,  not  subjected  to  it,  and  the  influence  of  these 
pleasures  and  pains  was  only  such  as  to  make  men  attend  to  their 
bodily  wants,  but  not  to  occupy  the  mind,  oc  fill  ii  with  sensooas 
joys  and  sorrows,  <»*  trouble  its  contemplation  of  that  which  b  really 
gcKxi.  Our  moral  aim  should  therefore  be  to  restore  thb  state  or 
things,  to  weaken  our  union  with  the  body  and  strengthen  oar  nnioa 
with  God.  And  to  encourage  us  in  pursuit^  thb  aim  .we  have  to 
remember  that  union  with  God  b  natural  to  the  wirtt,  and  that, 
while  even  the  condition  of  union  with  the  body  is  artifidal.  the 
condition  of  subjection  to  the  body  b  whoUy  unnatural  to  it.  Cor 
primary  tendency  b  towards  the  supreme  good,  and  we  only  krrc 
the  objects  of  our  passions  in  so  far  as  we  "  determine  towards 
particular,  and  therefore  false  goods,  the  love  that  God  gives  ta  far 
himself."  The  search  for  happiness  b  really  the  search  for  Cod  b 
disguise,  and  even  the  levity  anc^  inconstancy  with  whkh  men  rush 
front  one  finite  good  to  another,  is  a  proof  that  they  were  made  for 
the  infinite.  Furthermore,  this  natural  love  of  God,  or  indinatioB 
for  good  in  general,  "  gives  us  the  power  of  suspending  our  consent 
in  regard  to  those  particular  goods-which  do  not  aatirfy  it." '  If «« 
refuse  to  be  led  by  the  obscure  and  confused  voice  of  instinctive 
feeling,  which  arises  from  and  always  tends  to  confirm  our  umob 
with  the  body,  and  wait  for  the  lij^nt  of  reason  which  arises  fna 
and  always  tends  to  confirm  our  union  with  God,  we  have  done  aS 
that  b  in  our  power,  the  rest  is  God's  work.  **  If  we  only  jodp 
precisely  of  that  which  we  see  clearly,  we  shall  never  be  deceived 
For  then  it  will  not  be  we  thiit  judge,  but  the  universal  reaaoe  thst 
judges  in  us."*  And  as  our  love,  even  of  particular  goods*  k  a 
contused  love  of  the  supreme  good,  so  the  clnr  visaon  of  God  ia* 
evitably  brings  with  it  the  love  of  him.  "  We  needs  must  love  the 
highest  when  we  see  it."  When  it  is  the  divine  reason  that  apeab 
in  us  it  is  the  divine  love  that  moves  us,  "  the  same  love  whotwitli 
God  loves  himself  and  the  thin^  he' has  made."* 
The  general  result  of  the  ethics  of  Malebranche  u  ascetic   The 

'  Recherche,  i.  pt.  i.  ch.  i.  -^Recherche,  Lpt.Lck.iv. 

*  Recherche,  iv.  ch.  L  *  EmireHtm^  tv. 

*  Recherche,  v.  ch.  iv.  *  Reekartke,  iv.  ch.  L 
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noa  arfakh  it  puriy  accKlenUl  or  div^  o  ih 
Tbc  DOR  iGmly  thty  diKharte  thai  p  1 

at  men  D^xly  thev  ipfinacb  to  Ibe  c  n      k 


atitiou,  which  hufrud  itfldf  fnnn  ill  but  naioDed  and  iDlelLigcDt 
cuDVicholu,  or,  in  the  Caitoiui  phnac,  "  dcmr  mud  distinct 
Icmt  And  whoi  he  bill,  11  ii  mt  by  'Uny  iDCDDiiitcn^,  or 
rbitnry  tlopldBg  (hart  of  the  necoiuy  conduiioni  ol  hh 
logic  but  by  the  UMCtiil  ddcct  of  hii  piinciplH. 


ptwHL  It  a  indeed  recogniied  by  Kl 
nun  b  mini  wiib  ibauRht  thit  the  p 
Im  ol  (ood  iD  jcnenL     But  th  •  II 

.t,™(  n,  .^  J-  i^^  unity  of  th 


'  niThdiivil  of  tlwtpmt  fi 


1  «  ob™  hi.  own  unlin 


rheryeiof  (bit  cloiHcrvd  philonphl 
It  the  Ki<tiKH  ind  ideality  ol  the  picture  ii 
irknEB.  AbMncIianiKiniaiilylobepiIniv- 
ni  till  it  hia  done  iti  pnfnt  vorfc.  Mile- 
nielf  ID  be  prooitini  10  the  woiM  ealy  ' 
d  eipienga  (i<  ChriMiin  eihin  and  tbedt 


to  tbint  cluriy  ud  dll- 

it  to  <bi  lukcd  limplidty 
Cod  that  cTveilianuelf 


m  rtitUtioD.  and  whole  euMence  it  the  ncEiiion  at  ill  but  iUKlI. 
'na  to  UMi  twtr  tbe  veil,  bowtvtr,  there  was  needed  a  itnuuer. 
iinplei^  and  freer  ipirlt — a  vpirit  Im  inBueiwd  by  o^nniDn,  Iem 
■vlintd  to  pncticil  cooprotniv,  and  giTted  with  1  tfroDnr  "  faiib 
ache  >hiq]cn  cf  the  loaely  muK  "ol  iixculation  Ibu  Milebtucbe. 
Til  FkSiiBpky  oj  Spauaa.—l\.  a  a  lemark  of  Hegd'l  that 
Spiooa,  u  a  Jew,  fint  brought  into  European  tbougbl  tbe  Idea 

u  loaL  Some  Uter  writers  have  ^ue  further,  md  ittempted  to 
^^o*  ibit  tbe  maiQ  doctrines  by  which  hii  phikoophy  11  diitin- 
fub^  fma  that  of  Deicnrte»  were  due  to  the  direct  influeDCH 
cE  Jewiib  vriten  like  MaimDnides^  GeTUDida,  uid  HiAdii 
Creos,  ntber  tbau  to  the  aece&iaiy  dcvdf^ment  of  Cartciian 
oubtedly  true  tbit  nucy  ptHoti  of  limiluity 


rerbal  o 


10  wotkt  of  Spinoza,  although  it 
ruy  to  delennine  how  much  be  owed  to  their  teaching.  Hii  own 
vitv  ol  his  obligalioni  ii  niSdently  indicated  by  the  fict,  th 
■hilt  \a  his  ethici  be  orrio  on  a  continuil  polemic  igiin 
Docuio,  ind  itriva  at  every  point  to  ibow  thit  hii  on 
dcctriaa  ire  Icgitiiulily  detivtd  from  Cactesiin  prindpli 
^  oeiy  once  reien  to  Jewisb  pbiloaophy  as  conluniog  1 
°twuit  (Dd  umcauned  anlidpation  of  Ihoe  doctrino.  "Quod 
qmdui  Hebneorum  quasi  per  aehulam  vidiue 
icUai  Hatuunt  Deum  Dri  initllecluio  tejque  »b  ipso  inlellectu 
BDunicIidcnieuc."'  Iln»ybcIba[IbeundevdD|>«l  pantheii 
udntioaaliiinof  Ibr  JewjshphUoBophershadadeeperjnflijeD 
•hu  he  himself  «u  awiR  ol,  in  tnundpiting  him  fiosi  1 
uiditioas  of  tbe  tynigogui,  and  giving  to  his  mind  its  Gi 
pliikiKphicil  biai.  In  his  earlier  work  there  are  Neoplaiot 
i^ni  lad  cxproBODi  which  in  the  Bkia  are  rejected  ot  te- 
'mldtd  into  1  fonii  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Clrtesianism. 
Bgt  the  question,  liter  all.  has  lillte  more  Ibao  a  biographical 
iiiRBt.    In  the  Spinoastic  philosophy  there  ire  lew  difleieacci 


..  intellectual 

iSfiiuaiipui  (he  freedom  indiecurity  with  which  these  J 
<^  ire  toUowed  out  10  their  last  reiulL  Hii  Jewiih  origin 
^  bro^  with  Judaism  comptetely  isolated  hira  from  e 
'fiasa  hut  that  of  the  thought  that  poueises  him.  An 
"Me  ot  heiiution,  bo  respect  (or  the  iostitutioni  or  fee 
<*  b  liiDe  iotcrtcrt*  with  his  speculative  CDtuequence- 


Ihen 


ca  takes  hu  idea  ol  OKthod  from  mathc 

D  numbei  of  definitiou,  felloB 
n  auppoted  to  be  idluidvely  ce 

n  V  le  Yn  dclinitioiia.  twenty  ajdoon,  ind  eight  . 


idi  book  of  hi 

.B^fo^  2 

It  follon     Ahogelber  there  ^ 


truth: 


le  on  the  Enl  aipecl  of  it.      We  must,  therefore 
U(h  it  iiilio  true  that  the  defective  fonii  itKll  in' 


ntwti^ 


fOTK) .        

they  nay  be  opliined.    For 

which  looks  not  to  the  final 

knowledge  befc 

that  is  true  of  tucm  t^-mw  1 — ,  .„^  «_ 
is  their  defiiution,  and  uliinulely,  il 
from  the  cumtio  uti  u  all  nomettki 
quantity.    To  lake . 


lines:  that  we  do  not  legaid 
ir  wnti.1  oatute,  but  bok 
lation  lo  oujielvn  by  which 

figures,  but  to  ibeir  essential 
*,  had  iwt  ael  another  r ' 


befon  tbem."  To  understand  things  is  to  lee  how  all 
ot  tbem  Sows  (rang  (he  char  and  diiiiact  idea  eaprened 
imtion,  and  idtimitely,  il  is  to  sec  how  all  truth  flows 


r  IrullTicSl  necr.1. 
e  ayi  in  the  begin 

'i2S'i4''mdX 


henllu 


hate.  an^.  envy,  arrogance,  pity  and  all  01 
not  as  vices  of  human  nature,  tHit  as  pm[ 

Ihcm.  and  <hu 
our  judging  tl 


eaptnaij^ngtoiiin 

f  come  to  uoderitapd 


delernuned  by  their  telation  10  our  own 
'rtitn  a  pdnt  01  view  detemlned  by  the 

ns^  or,  to  put  the  lante  thing  in  another 

-.J, ..».»  ..»  r~-">~- of  lease  and  Imagination,  and  not  Iron 

the  point  of  VRw  of  intelligence.  Malhenutin  shows  us  the  In- 
adequacy of  such  knowledge  when  it  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  into 
thioas.and  whenit  pnsents  these  things  to  usasobjectsof  universal 
inteHigencc  apart  from  ill  special  relation  to  our  iodividHal  feelings 
And  Spinota  only  wishes  that  the  same  univetiallty  and  ftetdonof 
Ihou^nt  which  belongs  to  mathenitict,  becauie  its  c^ijects  it  nal 
inteieit  the  passiom,  should  be  eatendcd  to  those  obtecis  that  d* 
interest  them.  Purity  from  Inerest  is  tbe  first  conditioB  of  the 
philosopher's  being;  lie  must  *«  beyond  the  illudon  of  sense  and 

interesting  to  111  simply  because  they  are  our  own.  He  must  look 
Bl  the  present  is  it  were  through  an  inverted  telescope  of  reason, 
thai  wiM  reduce  it  to  its  due  proportion  and  place  in  the  um  of 
things,  To  the  heal  of  passon  and  the  higher  heit  of  imaginition, 
5pinora  has  only  one  advice — "  Ai^uainl  yourself  with  God  and 


idsrd  for  measuring  the  univ 
Spinoss,  is  the  loum  ol  all 
x  hand,  his  highest  good  ii 
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their  centre  in  Cod,  and  to  be  moved  only  by  the  paanon  for  good  in 
general,  "  the  intellectual  love  of  God."  In  the  treatise  De  ^netida^ 
tione  Inldiecius,  Spinoza  takes  up  this  contrast  in  the  first  instance 
from  its  moral  side.  "  All  our  felicity  or  infelicity  is  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  which  we  are  joined  by  love."  To  love  the 
thinp  that  f>erish  is  to  be  in  continual  trouble  and  disturbance  of 
passion;  it  is  to  be  full  of  envy  and  hatred  towards  others  who 
possess  them ;  it  is  to  be  ever  striving  after  that  which,  when  we 
attain  it.  does  not  satii^y  us;  or  lamenting  over  the  loss  of  that 
which  inevitably  passes  away  from  us;  only  "  love  to  an  object 
that  is  infinite  and  eternal  feeds  the  soul  with  a  changeless  and 
unminglcd  joy. "  But  again  our  love  rests  upon  our  knowledge; 
if  we  saw  things  as  they  really  are  we  should  love  only  the  highest 
object.  It  is  because  sense  and  imagination  give  to  the  finite  an 
independence  and  substantiality  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  that  we 
waste  our  love  upon  it  as  if  it  were  infinite.  And  as  the  first  step 
towards  truth  is  to  understand  our  error,  so  Spinoza  proceeds  to 
explain  the  defects  of  common  sense,  or  in  other  words,  of  that  first 
and  unreflccted  view  of  the  world  which  he,  like  Plato,  calls  opinion. 
Opinion  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  derived  partly  from  hearsay,  and 
partly  from  experieiUia  sara.  It  consists  of  vague  and  general  con- 
ceptions of  thmgs,  got  either  from  the  report  of  others  or  from  an 
experience  which  has  not  received  any  special  direction  from  in- 
telligence. The  mind  that  has  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of  opinion 
takes  things  as  they  present  themselves  in  its  individual  expenence; 
and  its  bcRefs  grow  up  by  association  of  whatever  happens  to  have 
been  found  together  in  that  experience.  And  as  tho  combining 
principle  of  the  elements  of  opinion  is  individual  and  not  universal, 
so  its  conception  of  the  world  is  at  once  fragmentary^  and  accidental. 
It  does  not  see  things  in  their  connexion  witn  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
and  hence  it  cannot  see  them  in  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 
"  1  assert  expressly,"  says  Spinoza,  "  that  the  mind  has  no  adeauate 
conception  either  of  itself  or  of  external  things,  but  only  a  confused 
knowledge  of  them,  so  long  as  it  perceives  them  only  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  Le.  so  long  as  it  is  externally  determined  to  contem- 
plate thb  or  that  object  bv  the  accidental  concourse  of  things,  and 
so  lon^  as  it  is  not  intemauy  determined  bv  the  unity  of  thought  in 
which  It  considers  a  number  of  things  to  umlcrstand  their  agreements, 
differences  and  contradictions."  ^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  errors  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
exclude  each  other,  but  which  Spinoza  finds  to  be  united  in  opinion. 
^^  .  These  are  the  errors  of  abstraction  and  Imagination ; 
'?"^[*[  the  former  explains  its  vice  by  defect,  the  latter  its  vice 
fr"*—!  by  excess.  On  the  one  hand,  opinion  is  abstract  and  one- 
uoamam  g^^^.  j^  {g  defective  in  knowledge  and  takes  hold  of 
things  only  at  one  point.  On  the  other  hand,  and  just 
because  of  thb  abstractness  and  one-sidedness,  it  is  forced 
to  give  an  artificial  completeness  and  independence  to  that  whkh  is 
essentially  fragmentary  and  dependent.  The  word  "  abstract  "  is 
misleading,  in  so  far  as  we  are  wont  to  asaociate  with  abstraction  the 
idea  of  a  mental  effort  by  which  parts  are  separated  from  a  given 
whole;  but  it  may  be  applied  without  violence  to  any  imperfect 
conception,  in  which  things  thait  are  really  elements  of  a  greater 
whole  are  treated  as  if  they  were  res  compUtae,  independent  objects, 
complete  in  themselves.  And  in  this  sense  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness of  man  b  often  the  victim  of  abstractions  when  it  supposes  itself 
most  of  all  to  be  dealing  with  realities.  The  essences  ana  substances 
of  the  schoolman  may  delude  him,  but  he  cannot  think  these  notions 
clearly  without  seeing  that  they  are  only  abstract  elements  of  reality, 
and  tnat  they  have  a  meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  other  elements 
of  it.  But  common  sense  remains  unconscious  of  its  abstractness 
because  imagination  gives  a  kind  of  substantialitjr  to  the  fragmentary 
and  limited,  and  so  makes  it  possible  to  conceive  it  as  an  independent 
reality.  Pure  intelligence  seeing  the  part  as  it  is  in  itself  could  never 
see  it  but  as  a  part.  Thought,  when  it  rises  to  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness in  regard  to  any  finite  object,  must  at  once  discern  its  relation 
to  other  finite  objects  and  to  the  whole. — must  discern,  in  Spinozistic 
language,  that  it  b  "  modal  "  and  not  "  real."  But  though  it  is 
not  possible  to  think  the  part  as  a  whole  it  is  possible  to  picture  it 
as  a  whole.  The  limited  Image  that  fills  the  mind's  eye  seems  to 
need  nothing  else  for  its  reality.  We  cannot  think  a  house  clearly 
and  dbtinctly  in  all  the  connexion  of  its  parts  with  each  other 
without  seeing  its  necessary  relation  to  the  earth  on  which  it  stands, 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  The  very  circumstances  by 
which  the  possibility  of  such  an  existence  is  explained  make  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  it  apart  from  other  things.  But  nothins  hinders 
me  from  resting  on  a  house  as  a  complete  picture  by  itself.  Imagina- 
tion represents  things  in  the  externality  of  space  and  time,  and  is 
subjected  to  no  other  conditions  but  those  of  space  and  time.  Hence 
it  can  begin  anywhere  and  stop  anywhere.  For  the  same  cause  it 
can  mingle  and  confuse  t(»ether  all  manner  of  inconsistent  forms — 
can  imagine  a  man  with  a  horse's  head,  a  candle  blazing  in  vacuo,  a 
•peaking  tree,  a  man  changed  into  an  animal.  There  may  be  ele- 
ments in  the  nature  of  these  things  that  would  prevent  such  com- 
binattona;  but  these  elements  are  not  necessanly  present  to  the 
ordinary  consciousness,  the  abstractness  of  whose  conceptions  leaves 
it  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  imagination  or  accidental  assocbtion. 
To  thought  in  thb  stage  anything  is  possible  that  can  be  pictured. 

*  £<*.  L  schol.  3^ 


On  the  other  hand,  as  knowledge  advances,  thb  freedon'oT  ttm* 
bination  becomes  limited,  "  the  less  the  mind  uadcrataods  and  tbe 
more  it  perceives  the  greater  is  its  power  of  fiction,  and  the  more  it 
understands  the  narrower  b  the  limitation  of  that  power.  ?xa 
just  as  in  the  moment  of  consciousness  we  cannot  ■««*£■"»  that  we 
do  not  think,  so  after  we  have  apprehended  the  nature  of  body  «i 
cannot  conceive  of  a  fly  of  infinite  size,  and  after  we  know  the  natsn 


of  a  soul  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  a  aquare.  though  we  may  use  the 
words  that  express  these  ideas."*  Thus,  accocxiinc  to  Spinoia. 
the  range  of  possibility  narrows  as  knowledge  wioens,  until  to 
perfected  knowledge  posibility  is  lost  in  necessity. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  all  tnought  b  imperfect 
that  stops  short  of  the  absolute  unitv  of  all  things.  Our  fint  im- 
perfect notion  of  things  as  isolated  from  each  other,  or  _  . 
connected  only  by  coexistence  and  succession,  b  a  mere  *— "^"^ 
imagination  oif  things..  It  b  a  fictitious  substanttatkm  *"^.*'- 
of  isolated  moments  in  the  eternal  Being.  Knowledge, 
so  far  as  it  deab  with  the  finite,  b  engaged  in  a  contumal 
process  of  self-correction  which  can  never  be  completed,  for  at  every 
step  there  b  an  element  of  falsity,  in  so  far  as  the  mind  rests  ia  tbr 
contemplation  of  a  certain  number  of  the  donents  of  the  world. 
as  if  they  constituted  a  oomfdete  whole  by  theoBaelws,  wberes« 
they  are  only  a  part,  the  conception  <A  whidi  has  to  be  modified 
at  the  next  step  of  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  parts.  Thus 
we  rise  from  individuals  of  the  first  to  individuals  ol  the  second  order, 
and  we  cannot'stop  short  of  the  idea  of  "  all  nature  as  one  individcal 
whose  parts  vary  throueh  an  infinite  number  of  modes,  withom 
change  of  the  whole  in<fividual."  *  At  first  we  thiok  of  pwces  of 
matter  as  independent  individuals,  either  because  we  can  pktare 
them  separately,  or  because  they  preserve  a  certain  praportioD  or 
relation  of  parts  through  their  changes.  But  on  further  cosskkn- 
tion,  these  apparent  substances  sink  into  modes,  each  of  which  a 
dependent  on  all  the  others.  All  nature  b  bound  together  by- 
necessary  law,  and  not  an  atom  couM  be  other  than  it  is  wkfeout 
the  change  of  the  whole  world.  Hence  It  b  only  in  the  whole  work! 
that  there  b  any  true  individuality  or  substance.  And  the  sum 
principle  applws  to  the  minds  of  men.  Their  individuality  b  a  men. 
semblance  caused  by  our  abstraction  from  their  conditions.  Isolate 
the  individual  man,  and  he  will  not  dbplay  the  character  of  a  tfaisk- 
ing  being  at  all.  Hb  whole  spiritual  hfe  is  bound  up  with  hb  reb- 
tions  to  other  minds,  past  and  present.  He  has  such  a  life,  only  ia 
and  through  that  universal  life  of  which  he  is  so  infinitesimal  a  psit 
that  hb  own  contribution  to  it  is  as  good  as  nothing.  **  Vb  qu 
homo  in  exbtendo  perseverat  limitata  est,  et  a  potentia  causana 
extemarum  infinite  superatur."*  What  can  be  called  his  own' 
His  body  b  a  link  in  a  cyclical  chain  of  movement  which  involves 
all  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  which  as  a  whole  remains  m-ithost 
change  through  all.  His  mind  b  a  link  in  a  great  movrment  «( 
thought,  which  makes  htm  the  momentary  organ  and  expresnoa  <rf 
one  of  its  phases.  His  verv  consciousness  of  self  is  marred  by  a  fabe 
abstraction,  above  which  he  must  rise  ere  he  can  knorw  himself  as  be 
really  is. 

"  Let  us  im^ine."  says  Spinoza  in  hb  fifteenth  letter,  **  a  Gttk 
worm  living  in  blood  which  has  vision  enough  to  discern  the  partidcs 
of  blood,  lymph,  &c.,  and  reason  enough  to  observe  how  one  partkk 
is  repelled  by  another  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  or  co»- 
municates  a  part  of  its  motion  to  it.  Such  a  worm. would  live  ia  tl« 
blood  as  we  do  in  thb  part  of  the  universe,  and  would  nxard  eadi 
particle  of  it,  not  as  a  part,  but  as  a  whole,  nor  could  it  know  how 
all  the  parts  are  influenced  by  the  universal  nature  of  the  blood,  sad 
are  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other  as  b  required 
by  that  nature,  so  that  they  co-operate  together  acoordtng  to  a  fixed 

that  there  are  no  causes  outside  oi  the  blood 


law.  For  if  we  suppose 

which  could  communicate  new  motions  to  it,  and  no  space  beyond 
the  blood,  nor  any  other  bodies  to  which  its  panicles  could  transJef 
their  motion,  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  as  a  whole  would  alsays 
maintain  its  present  state,  and  its  particles  would  wffer  no  other 
variations  than  those  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  given  rebtim 
of  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  lymph,  chyle.  &c.  And  thus  b  that 
case  the  blood  would  require  to  be  coiuddcred  always  as  a  whole  sad 
not  as  a  part.  But  since  there  are  many  other  causes  which  iafluracc 
the  laws  of  the  nature  of  blood,  and  are  in  turn  influenced  thereb>. 
other  motions  and  other  variations  must  arise  in  the  blood  wfavh  are 
not  due  to  the  proportion  of  motion  in  its  constituents  but  abo  to 
the  relation  between  that  motion  and  external  causes.  And  therr- 
fore  we  cannot  consider  the  blood  as  a  whole,  but  only  as  a  part  of 
a  greater  whole." 

"  Now  we  can  think,  and  indeed  ought  to  think,  of  all  aatanl 
bodies  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  nave  thought  of  thb  blood, 
for  all  bodies  are  surrounded  by  other  bodies,  and  leciprocaQy 
determine  and  are  determined  by  them,  to  exist  and  operate  b  a 
fixed  and  definite  way.  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  ratio  of  mocioa 
and  rest  in  the  whole  universe,  nence  it  follow*  that  every  body, 
in  so  far  as  it  exists  under  a  certain  4efinite  modificatioa,  ooffat  to 
be  considered  as  merely  a  part  of  the  whole  univetae  winch  agrees 
with  its  whole,  and  thereby  is  in  intimate  union  with  all  the  othrf 
parts;  and  since  the  nature  of  the  universe  is  not  Kmited  like  tbat 
of  the  blood,  but  absolutely  infinite,  it  b  clear  that  by  tlus  aatsrc, 
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hutntn  mind.  I  Ihinl 


skh; 


ilunkingH  wbidi,  *A  iafiml«.  conuii 
isd  vIkh  tbougbu  niB  pmlM  wi 
Fran  lUa  point  of  view  i- '-  -'■■' 
Qmut  bf  lol  and  «l«|iuL-. ^ ._. 

-  .  ■  the  idea  of  the  whole,  lad  pnxccdirnm  the  wbuBuj  iiic 
■    '"  puu.     A  knowMge  Ilut  pronedi  Iron  pan  10  part 

dm.""'  Tbr  Rtimive  mode  of  KwfkdK  hj.  iu  hijliBi  value  in 
(vrparinE  for  the  pnogrriaive.  TTie  knowled^  of  the  tinifr,  eie  it 
an  bfcocpc  ivfffcl])'  adequate,  muit  be  aboorbed  and  lovt  in  the 

In  a  renurfcable  punge  in  the  Eliks.  Spinoa  declare!  that  the 
Mea  al  the  <nnni«>  conKiouuuB  cf  mcD  lia  not  •>  iDu<:h  in  their 

-  f,  ^nonnce,  either  of  Ibe  infinite  or  of  the  finite,  ai  in  their 
->,  ■  inra rarity  for  brinf  inp  the  tivo  Uwu^ta  tocher,  ao  aa 
■TrTi -r  to  put  the  btter  in  ita  proper  reiatton  to  tbe  former. 
IS.       ADaierrady  toconfeatbalCodialbecauaebolhaf  the 

■  ■  I  aiitence  and  of  the  nature  of  thinn  created,  but  they 
do  not  rraliae  what  it  involved  in  ub  caofce^Dn — and 
hen  ihey  treat  crated  thinga  aa  if  they  vere  lubMancei,  that  b. 
a  if  ihiY  vere  Codi.  "  Thut  while  they  are  contenptating  finite 
■bmii,  they  think  of  nothing  leaa  than  C4  the  divine  nature:   and 

in  of  their  former  fieEiona  on  i^ich  ihry  have  built 
p  of  finite  thinp,  aa  U  Ihefe  thinli  couM  contribute 
-■^  ...  _.  undtmiodioE  of  tbe  divine  natuic  Hence  it  ii  not 
derfid  th4t  they  are  alwaya  cootradicting  thenuelvea." '  Aa 
oa  uyi  elsewheie.  it  bdooct  to  tbe  very  natiire  of  tbe  hnmaa 
1 10  know  Cod,  for  unleia  we  know  Cod  we  couM  know  nothing 
Tbe  idea  c4  the  abulule  unity  ii  involved  in  the  idea  of  every 
iniLar  thing,  yet  tbe  generality  of  meD.  defuded  by  aenie  and 
rtnation.  are  unable  to  bring  thHlrtipUcatloB  into  clear  emidoua- 
,  and  beace  Ibdr  knowled^  of  God  doa  not  nudify  thnr  view 


5  Individ  lal  experience  liy  brinirini 
ihe  whole.  And  the  vital  queition 
»»ut  i>  bilw  ttrand  in  what  wa 


oT  knowledge  by 


asd"; 


•  cf  the  conception 
r  Individuality,  the 
to  be  IFDaided  aa 
a  of  the  finite  ai 


he  philoH^n'  el  poicanea,  even  after  all  liniiti  have  b«n 

tniiund  the  Caneuan  duillnn.  a  Ktond  itep  i>  neccmry.  tqi 
■hich  the  independent  subuantialily  of  mind  and  matter  is  with' 
vin,  and  tbey  are  reduced  into  attrtbulet  of  the  one  iofinite 
nbninct.  Let  ua  eaanine  theae  Men  tucienvtly. 
.  The  method  bv  which  the  finite  la  reduced  into  a  mode  of  the 
laiqiie  ha&  aliraJy  been  partially  explained-  Spinoa  foTlowi  to  itt 
1i^-  legitimate  result  Ibe  metaphysical  or  logical  principln  ol 
i^  Deicailes  and  Malcbnncbc.  According  to  the  lormer, 
^^rttf   "  **  havw  tan,  the  finite  pre«ipp«ei  the  infinite,  and, 

The  infinite  li  abadute  reality,  b^uie  it  is  purr  affirma- 
tun,  becaute  it  b  that  vhlch  Mytlinonaidlain  inHM.  The  finite 

iiiii.,'Si:h  ihc'^nrtl^    At'"bii"[S'im'Sp™™kS*uS^ 


.    11  the  infinil 

S»hed  iherelro 
iduiUty  of  £r 


n.theur 


id  the  fii 


J'K 


Independence-  All  Hmitation  or  determinalion  is  negative,  and  in 
□nler  In  apprehend  positive  reality  we  mutt  abstract  fron  limits. 
By  denying  the  negative,  we  reach  tbe  affiimatlve;  by  annihilating 
finitude  in  our  thought,  and  ao  undoing  the  illuKny  work  of  the 
ImaglnBtion,  we  reaoi  tbe  Indeterminate  or  unconditioned  being 
which  elone  truly  It.  Ail  diviiiaa.  diitlnctloa  and  relation  art  but 
nvtia  rofuHu.  Imafiaatfon  and  abatiaetloB  can  ^ve  to  lltein.  aa 
they  can  give  to  mere  n^^ion  and  iuthingDeaa, "  a  local  habitalian 
and  a  name,"  but  tbev  have  no  ol>lcetive  neaning,  and ' 
knowledge,  in  the  fnmfia  teteffaBTwhlch  dealt  onli 
itliely  diiappi 


alt  only  wi 


-. -,., , --_ -lion  « I-"s. 

Sonata  layi.  "  to  prove  that  fi(ure  la  neation.  and  not  anythinc 
poaitive.  we  need  only  consider  that  the  whole  of  matter  conceived 
indefinitely,  or  in  Iti  infinity,  can  have  no  figuie;  but  that  figure 
hat  a  place  only  in  finite  or  determinate  bodjct-  He  who  nyt  that 
he  percelva  li^re,  aaya  only  that  be  has  befor*  hit  mind  a  limited 
Ibing  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ii  limited.  But  thli  limiution 
does  not  pertain  to  a  thing  in  it*  '  case,'  but  contnriwiie  in  itt 
*  non-cme  Uj.  it  signifies,  not  that  somr  positive  quality  belonga 
to  the  thing,  but  that  something  it  wanting  to  h).  Since,  then, 
figure  is  but  limitation,  and  [imitation  is  but  negation,  we  cannot 
tav  that  fieun  u  anything."  Tbe  tame  kind  oT leaioniog  it  ebe- 
whcn  (Spat.  19)  applied  to  solve  the  difficultiet  connected  with  the 
diviiibiUty  of  loac*  or  entention.  Really,  according  to  Spinoia, 
eiteniao  it  in^tible.  though  modally  It  it  diviiiae.  In  other 
1.  —  oj  uyfwViiiii  may  be  uken  in  tpace  by  the  abstracting 

the  nnpoiBlHlity  of  attertlna  either  that  there 

r  of  pant  in  nace.  or  that  there  b  not-    Tbe 

•olulion  of  the  antinooiy  it  that  neither  alternative  li  true.  There 
lie  many  thingt  "quae  nuUo  numero  explicari  potaont."  and  to 
indenCand  thete  Ihinga  we  mutt  abstract  ahogelher  from  tbe 
■       -        ■         -  ....         „i„iy7™„,he^piit,. 


i.  Smibe 

I  tpace,  or 

.t.    Hence 

in  infinite  number  of  pi 


ID  of  thai  idea  Id  II 


Yel,  on  Ibe  other  hand,  a 


inTpptlcable  to  ihe"in^iJle!'and  llm  to  Spln,Sa"m(anl"tSt'^ 

lie  tame  method  which  tolvet  the  diflicullies  cnnnccted  with  the 

or  th^  i?ttadf,'\^  abilnc(i'ng"[iain  aTdfl'^i^ion.     i^^J, 
AU  coAceptiona.  therefore.  Ihal  involve  the  independence       ,^ 
of  Ibe  finite,  all  eoncepdona  of  good,  evil,  freedom  and 
retponilbllin'  diiappear.    When  W.  Blyenbuig  accuiet  Sfanoei  of 
majdni;  Gocf  the  author  of  evil,  5pinaza  answcn  that  evil  is  an  ni 
raMiMU  that  has  BO  eaiilence  fra- God.    "  Evil  l>  not  something  posi- 

bul  ilmrfV  in  ^lal^on  lo'lSe"umai,  intelll^nH.    il"i»a  eoncqption 

th  '  .irr..  '  ■■....  ■■-■,.,  t.,..l.-,.i  ..f  ..„  minds,  which 
Icj  '  :  rm  cf  man 

un  iheyareall 

not  i:aiiusit:nt  with  this  pcifcfiion.  straiEhik,iy  >c  judse  that  he  Is 
deprived  of  it.  or  that  he  it  diverging  from  hia  own  Mtui«,-4 

a  fetneral  definition,  and  luppmed  him  to  be  ponessed  of  the  nature 
it?^fincs.  BultinceCoddo«noIkno«IhinEial»tracily,arthrouih 
such  general  dcfiniliont,  and  nnce  there  cjnnnt  biy  more  realny 
in  I  hi  nn  than  the  divine  inleHiETDce  and  pout  r  It-.!.^^^-  uponlbem. 
it  ininileitly  followi  thai  Ihe  delect  which  l!i'].i:i.    r  .  rinite  Ihingt. 


M  present  to  them.  Aa  we  think  ourwves 

evstence  only  became  the 
:1y  partially  reaHied  in  us. 
lURh  we  can  think  of  a  pan 


so  we  ihuik  thai  we  have  an  individual  ei 

infinite  inlelligeKe  it  not  wholly  but  only^ 

But  u  we  cannot  really  divide  tpace,  tboinh  we  can 

of  it.  to  neither  can  we  place  any  real  divfrion  in  th_  _ _ 

™  '"  ""       H'of  Cod.  whik  yet  he 

id  not  nurle  up  of  parts. 


ai  part  ol  the  infi 


'  EpiU-st. 
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So  far  as  they  exist,  they  must  be  conceived  as  |Kuts  of  the  divine 
substance,  but  when  we  look  directly  at  that  divine  substance  their 
separate  existence  altogether  disappears.  ^ 

It  has,  however,  been  already  mentioned  that  this  ascending 
movement  of  abstraction  does  not  at  once  and  directlv  bring 
^^^.  Spinoza  to  the  absolute  unity  of  substance.  The  prin- 
f°T  ciple  that  "  determination  is  nq^tion,"  and  that  tnere- 

^^*  fore  the  absolute  reality  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 

indeterminate,  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  conclusion;  but  the 
Cartesian  dualism  prevents  Spinoza  from  reaching  it.  Mind  and 
matter  are  so  absolutely  opposed,  that  even  when  we  take  away 
all  limit  and  determination  from  both,  they  still  retain  their 
distinctness.  Raised  to  infinity,  they  still  refuse  to  be  identified. 
We  are  forced,  indeed,  to  take  from  them  their  substantial  or  sub- 
stantive existence,  for  there  can  be  no  other  substance  but  God, 
who  includes  all  reality  in  himself.  But  though  reduced  to  attributes 
of  a  common  substance,  the  difference  of  thoujght  and  extension  is 
insoluble.  The  independence  of  individual  finite  things  disappears 
whenever  we  substitute  thought  for  imagination,  but  even  to  pure 
intelligence,  extension  remains  extension,  and  thought  remains 
-.^^.  thought.  Spinoza  seems  therefore  reduced  to  a  dilemma ; 
^'t"**^  he  cannot  surrender  either  the  unity  or  the  duality  of 
^['l^  things,  vet  he  cannot  relate  them  to  each  other.  The  only 
T""  ,  course  left  open  to  him  is  to  conceive  each  attribute  in  its 
!#"«*  *"*'"  *•  ^^^  whole  substance,  and  to  regard  their  difference 
**■■'*■**  as  the  diflFerence  of  expression.  As  the  patriarch  was 
called  by  the  two  names  of  Jacob  and  Israel,  under  different  aspects, 
each  of  which  included  the  whole  reality  of  the  man,  so  our  minds 
apprehend  the  absolute  substance  in  two  ways,  each  of  which 
expresses  its  whole  nature.*  In  this  way  the  extremes  of  absolute 
identity  and  absolute  difference  seem  to  be  reconciled.  There  b  a 
complete  parallelism  of  thought  and  extension,  "  onto  et  connexio 
idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo  et  connexio  rerum,"' vet  there  is  also  a 
complete  independence  and  absence  of  relation  oetween  them,  for 
each  is  the  whole.  A  thing  in  one  expression  cannot  be  related  to 
itself  in  another  expression.  Hence  in  so  far  as  we  lool^  at  the 
substance  under  the  attribute  of  thought,  we  must  take  no  account 
of  extension,  and  in  so  far  as  we  look  at  it  under  the  attribute  of 
extension,  we  must  eoualiy  refuse  to  take  an]^  account  of  thought. 
This  parallelism  may  Be  best  illustrated  by  Spinoza's  account  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  soul  and  body.  The  soul  is  the  idea  of  the 
body,  and  the  body  is  the  object  of  the  soul,  whatever  is  in  the  one 
really  u  in  the  other  ideally  j  yet  thb  relation  of  object  and  subject 
does  not  imply  any  connexion.  The  motions  and  changes  of  the 
body  have  to  bie  accounted  for  partly  by  itself,  partly  by  the  influence 
of  other  bodies;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  in  like  manner  have 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  what  God  thinks  assconstituting  the 
individual  mind,  and  partly  by  what  he  thinks  as  constituting  the 
minds  of  other  individuals.  But  to  account  for  thought  by  the 
motions  of  the  body,  or  for  the  motions  of  the  body  by  thought, 
is  to  attempt  to  bridge  the  impassable  gulf  between  thought  and 
extension.  It  involves  the  double  absurdity  of  accounting  for  a 
thing  by  itself,  and  of  accounting  for  it  by  that  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  it. 

In  one  point  of  view,  this  theory  of  Spinoza  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  that  very  characteristic  which  probably  excited  most 
^^  ^-  odium  against  it  at  the  time  it  was  first  published,  namely, 
f^  its  exaltation  of  matter.    It  b  the  mark  of  an  imperfect 

^^)^  spiritualbm  to  hide  its  eyes  from  outward  nature,  and  to 
MMium.  shrink  from  the  material  as  impure  and  defiling.  But 
its  horror  and  fear  are  proofs  of  weakness;  it  flies  from  an  enemy 
it  cannot  overcome.  Spinoza's  bold  identification  of  spirit  and 
matter,  God  and  nature,  contains  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  idealism 
than  can  be  found  in  any  philosophy  that  asserts  the  claims  of  the 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  A  system  that  begins  by  makjng 
nature  godless,  will  inevitably  end,  as  Schelling  once  said,  in  making 
God  unnatural.  The  expedients  by  which  Descai^es  keeps  matter  at 
a  dbtance  from  God.  were  intended  to  maintain  his  pure  spirituality: 
but  their  ultimate  effect  was  seen  in  hb  reduction  of  the  spiritual 
nature  to  mere  will.  A»  Christianity  has  its  superiority  over  other 
religions  in  thb,  that  it  does  not  end  with  the  oppositbn  of  the  human 
to  tne  divine,  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  but  ultimately  reconciles 
them,  so  a  true  idealbm  must  vindicate  its  claims  by  absorbing 
materialism  into  itself.  It  was.  therefore,  a  true  instinct  of  philosophy 
that  led  Spinoza  to  raise  matter  to  the  co-equal  of  spirit,  ana  at 
the  same  time  toprotest  against  the  Cartesbn  conception  of  matter 
as  mere  inert  mass,  moved  only  by  impulse  from  wittiput.  "  What 
were  a  God  that  only  impelled  the  world  from  without?"  says 
Goethe.  "  It  becomes  him  to  stir  it  by  an  inward  ener^,  to  involve 
nature  in  himself,  himself  in  nature,  so  that  that  which  lives  and 
moves  and  has  a  being  in  him  can  never  fed  the  want  of  hb  power 
or  his  spirit." 

While,  however,  Spinoza  thus  escapes  some  of  the  inconsequences 
of  Descartes,  the  contradiction  that  was  imtlicU  in  the  Cartesian 
system  between  the  duality  and  the  unity,  tne  attributes  and  the 
sub^ance,  in  hb  system  becomes  explieit.  When  so  great  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  unity  of  substance,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
explain  tne  difference  of  the  attributes.    The  result  is.  that  Spinoza 


^Epist.  27. 
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b  forced  to  account  for  it,  not  by  the  nature  of  sobstuice  itsrif. 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  to  which  it  b  revealed.  *"  By 
substance,"  he  says,  "  I  understand  that  which  b  in  itself, 
and  b  conceived  through  itself.  By  attribute  I  aoderstaad 
the  same  thing,  nisi  quod  attributum  dicatur  respectu 
intellectus  substantbe  certum  talem  naturam  tribtientis.**' 
Hence  we  are  naturally  led  with  J.  E.  Erdoiann  to  think 
of  the  intelligence  dividing  the  subetuKX  as  a  kind  of 
prism  that  breaks  the  white  light  into  different  colours, 
through  each  of  which  the  same  world  b  seen,  only  with  s 
different  aspect.  But  if  the  intelligence  in  itself  b  tnit  a  mode  U 
one  of  the  attributes,  how  can  it  be  itself  tbe  aouroe  of  the? 
distinction? 

The  key  to  thb  difficulty  b  that  Sptnoca  has  really,  aad  almoet  a 
spite  of  his  logical  principles,  two  opposite  conceptions  of  substance, 
between  whiui  he  alternates  without  ever  bringing  them  to  a  vmty 
On  the  one  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  determinatiar 
b  negation,  substance  must  be  taken  as  that  whidi  b  uttcrfy  id- 
determinate,  like  the  Absolute  of  the  Buddhist,  which  we  can  char- 
acterize only  by  denying  of  it  everything  that  we  anert  of  the  hrJu 
In  this  view,  no  predicate  can  be  applied  univocally  to  God  aod  xv 
the  creatures;  he  differs  from  them,  not  only  in  existence,  but  ic 
essence.*  If  we  follow  out  this  view  to  its  legitimate  resok,  God  t: 
withdrawn  into  hb  own  absolute  unity,  and  no  difference  of  attribute 
can  be  ascribed  to  him,  except  in  respect  of  somethis^  else  tfaas 
himself.  It  b  owing  to  tJie  defects  of  our  intelligence  that  be  appears 
under  different  forms  or  expressions;  in  himself  he  b  pore  oetDf. 
without  form  or  expression  at  alL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  to  ht 
observed,  that  while  Spinoza  really  proceeds  by  abstraictioa  asd 
negation,  he  does  not  mean  to  do  so.  The  abstract  b  to  him  the 
unreal  and  imaginary,  and  what  he  means  by  substance  b  r^ic 
simply  Bein^  in  general,  the  conception  that  renins  when  we  ana 
all  that  distinguishes  the  particulars,  but  the  absolute  totality  of 
things  conceived  as  a  umty  in  which  all  particular  existeooe  a 
included  and  subordinated.  Hence  at  a  singte  stroke  the  indeter- 
minate parses  into  the  most  determinate  Beu^,  the  Being:  with  no 
attributes  at  all  into  the  Being  constituted  by  an  infinite  numbs 
of  attributes.  And  while,  under  the  former  conception,  the  defect 
of  our  intelligence  seemed  to  be  that  it  divided  the  substanoe,  or 
saw  a  difference  of  attributes  in  its  absolute  unity,  under  the  secosd 
conception  its  defect  lies  in  its  apprehending  oiuy  two  out  of  the 
infinite  multitude  of  these  attributes. 

To  do  justice  to  Spinoza,  therefore,  we  must  distin||tt^  betwrra 
the  actual  effect  of  his  logic  and  its  effect  as  he  conceived  it.  T>c 
actual  effect  of  his  logic  b  to  dissolve  all  in  the  ultimate  abstractien 
of  Being,  from  which  we  can  find  no  way  back  to  tbe  concrre 
But  his  intent  was  simply  to  relate  all  the  parts  to  that  abso'ute 
unity  which  is  the  presupposition  oi  all  thought  and  being,  and  so 
to  arrive  at  the  most  concrete  and  complete  idea  of  tbe  reality  of 
things.  He  failed  to  see  what  is  involved  in  hb  own  principle  thai 
determination  b  negation ;  for  if  affirmation  is  tmpoaable  %-hh*  tt 
negation,  then  the  attempt  to  divorce  the  two  from  eadi  ocbrr.  tbe 
attempt  to  find  a  purely  affirmative  being,  must  necesarily  end  in 
the  barest  of  all  aostractions  bein^  confused  with  the  unity  of  aO 
things.  But  even  when  the  infinite  substance  b  defined  as  xhe 
negative  of  the  finite,  the  idea  of  the  finite  becomes  an  essentul 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  infinite.  Even  the  Rsntl^ist,  «bo 
says  that  God  is  what  finite  things  are  not.  in  spite  of  himself  rt<t>^> 
nizes  that  God  has  a  relation  to  finite  things.  Finite  things  may  id 
his  eyes  have  no  positive  relation  to  God.  yet  they  have  a  negative 
relation ;  it  is  through  their  evanescence  and  tranaitorincss.  throogb 
their  nothin^ess,  that  the  eternal,  the  infinite  rcaUty  alone  ii 
revealed  to  him.  Spinoza  b  ^uite  conscious  of  thb  process,  cocsciotts 
that  he  reaches  the  affirmation  of  substance  by  a  tiegati<m  of  « bat 
he  tonceives  as  the  purely  negative  and  unreal  existence  of  fiaite 
thinp,  but  as  he  regards  the  assertion  of  the  finite  as  mocly  aa 
illusion  due  to  otir  imagination,  so  he  regards  the  correctioB  01  tha 
illusion,  the  negation  ofthe  finite  as  a  movement  of  reflection  which 
belongs  merely  to  our  intelligence,,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  substance  in  itself.  We  find  the  true  anirmatioa  by  the 
negation  of  the  negative,  but  in  itself  affirmation  has  no  rdiatkM 
to  negation.  Hciice  his  absolute  being^  b  the  dead  all-absortnig 
substance  and  not  the  self-revealing  spirit.  It  b  the  betes  without 
determination,  and  not  the  being  that  determines  itself.  Inere  a  so 
reason  in  the  nature  of  substance  why  it  should  have  either  attriburn 
or  modes;  neither  individual  finite  things  nor  the  general  disttncticc 
of  mind  and  matter  can  be  deduced  from  it.  The  descending  awvr- 
ment  of  thought  is  not  what  SfMnoza  himself  said  it  shoula  be.  an 
evolution,  but  simply  an  external  and  empirical  process  by  «lucb 
the  elements  dropnea  in  the  ascending  movement  of  abstractioB  an 
taken  up  again  witn  a  merely  nominal  change.  For  the  cede  diffeceiKt 
in  the  conception  of  mind  and  matter  as  well  as  in  the  conception 
of  individual  minds  and  bodies  which  is  made  by  their  reference  ti> 
the  idea  of  God,  is  that  they  lose  their*sub8tantive  chaiacter  and 
become  adjectives.  Aristotle  objected  to  Plato  that  hb  ideas  vcre 
merely  olatfifr A  iUia,  that  is,  that  hb  idealization  of  the  worid  «3S 
merely  superficbl.  and  left  thethin^  idealized  very  much  what  tbcy 
were  before  to  the  sensuous  consciousness;   and  the  same  may  t* 
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of  the  phanEooi  cJ  u  flUndcd 
>  entile^  diili         '         '     " 


m  and  Ihought  al  the  ejtpeiiH  □(  the 
III  aatkLpAta  tbeuKrtioA  by  LejbDil 
iLnd  aad  mailer.  On  the  alher  ham 
Elim  i>  not  complne.  Thouahl  u  lu 
-■ '- loJy  of  iUel 


It  UDiry  that  tnaiceiidi  ■ 


KmCQved  at  pndodiw  id  cm  object,  u.  at  tmuccRdine  the  di^ 
Fuioni  al  ubjcct  andoMcct  idilch  it  aecamty  ">  "b  inMliEHicc.* 
Bui  ihia  atgiuDCDt  of  Itielf  poiota  to  a  concnto  quite  a>  much  at  to 
inibacncl  unity.  ttiiataHiaitem  with  the  idcmdabiolBUtpirit 
IS  liih  that  of  abaolote  ubttaBB.  Sftam't  ddibente  lod  fonnal 
rtetrine  k  Dndoubtedly  the  btter;  Iwt  be  csniuotly  empfoya 
gpiufciuiia  which  imply  the  fonner,  at  wben  be  BpalD  of  God  at 
uua  m'.  TIk  higher  idea  iaipiret  him  though  bit  comciouintf 
e^sBbracet  the  lower  idea. 
Tbt  ethical  phiiotophy  of  Spinofa  it  determ  ned  by  the  ttnie 


"  s^s. 


thenuelvtm;  their  IL 


D  mail  of  dctire.  whkh  it  '^  uppc tile 


h  it  puieTy  ie]f-4ttertin|  and  leLf- 
lor  wul  anytbinf  but  hit  own  brint, 
cIk.  It  muM  be  tamelhinii  intslved 
other  beion,  or  icekt  (trir  {      ' 


Klfnhit 


Whatat  Entmaketl 


[  God,  or  End  hit  w: 
e  lanffutEt  difficult  to 


objectL  Drnnn  hid  piepared  ihe  wty  for  thii  when  he  Ireated 
(he  win  aa  (he  liicutiy  of  judgiQE  or  j^ivmg  aHtent  (o  certain  com' 
biiudont  of  ideas,  and  diidnguidiH  it  Irorn  the  purely  iniellec(tial 


It  inleUipnce  it  un 


_.,  ved  Id  the  idea  i(  apprehen 

'  intellect  and  will  are  one  and  the  ume  l^loi." 
'      '     I  except  (he  liberty  of  indiHerence.  Ire- 
all  other  beingt  and  (hin^  it  under  1 


Ehinn,  it  und 


If,  then,  there  it 


I.   There  !>,  however,  a 


of  hit  w^,  at  well  at  of  hit  id(c]ligein, 
:  omerent  lonna  a  the  aelf^itenive  tendency  (d  which  be 
but  yield,  beeauie  It  it  one  with  hit  very  beinf,  or  only 

itwiidity — it 

b'y  God."'  T^ivine 

ty  detsmluJ  from  without- 

le  ahuild  partakt 


, _.J>ableth 

of  liberty.    Oberty  at  thfe  oppoiite  of ^ 

it  Inpoiiihle  tor  either  God  or  mam  but  libet(y  aa  (he 

ilavery  it  pooihlet  — '' "' ''  — ' — " -^ ''--  '^--^ 

liberty  --^^=-  '- 


in  (hit.  (hat  Cod  ac 


U  fint  it  wo«^  K 


Br  of  other  bdnat  to 

t  it  acted  on.  and  h'- 

..npt  at  affected  b] 

eelf-teekinf  are  therefore  cc 

BDt  tluough  thi. _. . 

--HBciouinHt.  and  apon  which  hit  wHT  haa  no 
It  know  dearly  aid  dittinctly  either  hiratelf  or 
anythiRE  elae;   bow  then  can  he  know  hit  own  gcnd  or  determine 

hinuHf  by  the  Idea  of  it  P 

The  answer  it  the  antwer  of  Detcartei,  that  the  npprehcuion  of 
any  hoUe  thins  involvet  the  adequate  idea  of  the  infinite  and  eternal 
nature  of  God.*  Thii  it  (he  prinuiy  obiec(  of  iotelligenc*.  in  which 
tloQC  it  [rounded  the  poetibility  of  knowing  citho'  ounelvet  or 
anything  elte.  In  to  far  at  our  koowlFdce  it  detnmintd  by  (hit 
idea,  or  Dy  the  ideat  of  other  things,  which  arc  referred  to  thit  idea 


V  aie  detoiaided  by  Dpinion  and 
rmarily  take  with  Spnuia.     The 


idcQuate.     Our  idm  of  God  is  i 
it  the  affeclions  ol  our  body  1 

if  Ihe  anirtioni  of  (he  body,  "  fo 

•  Elh.  lii.  6,  7.  'a*.iiL 

•  £1*.  iL  4».  •  £1*.  it 
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ir  own  finii 


.'b  (kvdopnHDl  ol 


CMuct  With  ths  Ida  o(  Cod, 

by  the  Rnunr*!  ol  (be  Hiitivi.  . .  . 

«  Cod  ii^u  it  wm,  Ibc  touchMt ._ 

.    tt  nuUa  at  (o  dcttct  the  hi(ba  ipiriiual 
pMuoiH,  and  m  icvtr  tbc  rfernvnt  bcJouinE  to  tbat 
!l[  irhich  a  identic*!  with  tbc  love  ol  pnfectioD  Iiom 

LUC  KKUKui*  beldngiiw   to  that  impure  love  oC  o — £-:.. 

individiulLEy  m  nioh  whicb  it  ideotir*!  wjtb  the  love ' 
The  imp0fcetion  in  fif>in(m  -     -      - 

Already  been  indicated.    It  a 

j_^u«       ruu  thnuihUiv^vKaja 

1J|L  the  idcu  of  finite  thiHEt 

tgi^^        with  Ike  idea  of  the  inAii 

loo  Mpefificiil  aDd  cxtemaL    Hence  he  baa  oa  ■ympathy  witli 
■KMieiini.  but  tnali  It,  Bke  Dentham,  ai  a  Unt  a  tnOii  lufeiailit 

Kt  »  the  "  tniuitiDfi  Iroin  lea  to  neater  perfcctiaik,"aDd  caoDDl 
butiood;  lain  k  the  "  tnailtloalniiii  gnaler  to  ■»  perfection,' 
■ad  cannot  be  bat  evlL  Ihe  revolt  aniut  the  medieval  oopsdtior 
tH  the  utuR  and  ipirft  ii  vUUe  In  many  o(  hb  faylmi.  "  Nf 
Deity  who  !■  not  enviatu  can  delight  in  my  wcakjxH  or  burtt,  oi 
can  lerani  as  vinuca  thoie  feari  and  ligba  and  tear*  which  are  tbf 
lEgni  ol  the  mind'f  veaieneH;  but  cDntrariwite,  the  ircater  is  oui 
joy,  thefrsEer  ti  our  profreia  to  perfecticm,  and  our  port idpalioc 
ID  the  divine  luture."^  ^' A  free  man  thinha  of  nothms  len  than 
denh,  hii  wiidom  i<  a  nditation  not  ol  death  bill  c«  Ule."'    Tht 


S  Uioa  rebmduS 


mlBty.     Un 


thoae  finite  thiitfi  whidt  oa 
li  that  wh  Ich  ii  enjoyed  the 

berolpanldpanu.    YetS,. 

ti  die  love  tbat  blnda  ic  tojethet,  >• ' 


while  the  higbeu  (ood 
.  enaltation  of  the  Hcial  Ji^,  and 


, lilu  the  Buddbi 

charity  that  enbracea  all  CRatuiei,  and  alt  creaturet  equally.  Both 
an  baaed  on  anabfttaclloiiftoniall  that  i>  Individual,  only  the  Buddh- 
ift'i  ahatractloa  goea  a  itep  further,  aad  eraaea  even  the  diuinction 
between  man  and  the  asimala.  Spinoia  felt  the  prenun  of  tbii  all. 
levelling  logic  when  he  uid,  *'  I  conFeaa  I  cannot  undenland  how 
•plriu  eipreia  God  aim  than  the  other  cteatum,  for  I  know  that 
between  the  finite  and  Ibe  infinite  there  la  do  pn^iartiDn,  and  that 
the  diatincllon  between  God  and  the  nuat  excellent  of  created  thinea 
diffen  not  a  whit  tram  Ibe  dinlnclion  between  hin  and  the  lowest 
and  meaneit  of  them.**'  Aa  Pope  laid,  God  it "  am  full  and  perfect 
In  a  hair  aa  a  heart  ";  In  all  finite  Ibinga  there  la'a  ray  tA  divinity. 


contndictt  thia  vleWi  and  declarea  that.  While  he  doea  not  conuder 
It  oeceaiary  to  "  know  Chriat  after  the  fleah,  he  doea  think  it  i> 
necenary  to  know  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  if,  Cod'a  eternal  wiMloni. 
which  la  luniieited  in  all  thliwa,  but  chiefiy  in  the  mind  of  man, 
BMlmoatolaMhiChilftJeaiu7'<  In  the  ^tfci  the  diRinnion  ^ 
nan  and  the  aninab  It  treated  aa  an  abaolute  diaiineiion.  and  ir  it 
Biaerted  with  doubtful  coulMeBCV  that  the  human  aoul  cannot 
all  be  dcatroycd  alona  with  the  body,  for  that  there  it  tranetfainD 
of  it  wMch  la  etemaL  Yet  from  thia  eternity  we  muK,  of  courae. 
eliminate  aK  notion  of  the  conttiouineM  of  the  finite  aelf  »  luch. 
At  thia  point,  In  abort,  the  two  oppoaite  atieami  of  %iinoEa't  thought . 
the  poaitive  netbod  he  tiilflidi  to  punue.  and  the  negative  or 
abatractinf  mecbod  be  really  d«f  purtue,  rneet  in  imconcilable 
contradiction.  The  finite  muat  be  related  to  the  infinite  ao  at  to 
pruerve  all  that  ia  in  it  of  reality ;  and  IhirefoR^ita  limit  or  the 

fiidtc.  tb 

Jiat  abaol___, 

..  mind't  Intellectual  love  of  God,"  aayt  Spinoia,  "ia  th 

:  wherewith  God  lovei  bloiieir,  not  In  to  far  aaheii  iufinii 

D  far  aa  be  can  be  expreaied  by  the  etaence  of  the  human 

confldered  under  the  form  of  etemity;  Lt.  the  mind't  intell 

■ 1  ^_.  . r  .V.  T...,„  ^^  wherewith  God  love; 

,"  whkA  retumt  ao  freouei 
■diction  of  two  tl 
lip  by  Ibe  other,  i 


love  o(  God  It  pare  oi  tbe  infinite  Is 
•ell."t   Tbit  double  "In       '     " 

^houghl,  one  of  which  u 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  main  pointi  of  the  lyitein,  which 
wu  (he  ultimste  mult  of  the  ptindplci  of  Descines.  The 
importaiice  ol  thb  Gnt  marooent  of  modein  philosophy  Uet 
In  its  auettioii  and  eibibition  of  the  unity  of  Ihe  intelligible 
wDtId  vilh  itteU  and  with  tbe  mjnd  of  man.    In  thli  point  of 


view,  it  wu  the  phlknaphical  counteqwit  ofP 
but,  like  ProtettastiiED  In  it>  eatliett  t^atc,  it  panca  npaoiy 
from  Ihe  doctrine  that  God  ia,  without  pricai  or  r^....* 
autliorily,  preient  to  man'i  apirit,  to  the  doctrine  ^^m^ 
that  man'a  spirit  ia  aa  nothing  before  God.  The  ■■»  •'•■ 
object  waa  too  powerful  foi  the  lubject,  wbo  dated  ^*|*"** 
himaelf  before  God  that  he  might  be  strong  towanit 
men.  But  in  thia  natural  movement  of  feeling  and  tluii^I  it 
was  forgotten  that  God  who  eSaced  the  world  and  tbe  finiu  spirit 
by  his  presence  could  not  be  a  living  God.  Spinoaa  ^ts  tht 
ultimate  eipresuon  to  this  tendency,  and  at  the  mxat  timr 
whatever  rcali^  it 


the  hnite  at 


«thil. 


1.  Yet  even  if  Ihe  finite  be  ai 
if  it  be  better  than  an  iUuuon,  it  requires  L 
Spinoaa  accounts  for  it  neither  as  illusoiy  nor  at  reaL  It  vis 
reserved  for  (he  following  generation  of  philosophcfs  to  asert, 
in  dlSerent  ways,  the  reality  of  the  finite,  the  value  of  expcrieticc 
and  the  futility  of  abstractions.  Spinoaa  had  declaictj  that  tiur 
knowledge  consists  in  seeing  things  under  the  form  4^  ctetniry, 
but  it  It  inpottible  thai  thing*  can  be  seen  undii  tbe  form  of 
etemity  unless  they  have  been  firat  aecn  under  the  form  cf 
lime.  TTie  one-sidod  assertion  of  individuality  and  diflerciue  in 
the  schools  of  Locke  and  Leibnita  was  the  natural  complement  cl 
the  one-sided  assettion  of  univetsahty  and  unity  in  the  Canesiu 
schooL  But  when  the  individualistic  tendency  of  the  iSth 
century  bad  cihatisted  itself,  and  produced  its  own  refutatkci 
in  the  works  of  Eant,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  minds  of  m« 
should  again  turn  to  tlie  great  philosopher,  w4»,  with  almost 
perfect  insight  working  through  imperfect  logic,  first  formulated 
the  idea  of  a  unity  presupposed  in  and  transcending  the  diflernice 
of  matter  and  mind,  subject  and  object. 

See  the  Kittanet  of  Philowphy,  especially  tbc«  by  KegiL 

'^'■~'l1^^,   Frrlrtiinii  and   Fitcfier;     F.  Bouiflier.  fltn*i(  A  It 

c  (iSm)^  Oll^Laprunc,  FUloufkii  **  it^- 

Friimityrt  K  diitipUi  ii  Daarla  (iMi). 

philoKphy,  arc  Hill  worth  t^ritini.  We  rrjy 
Fiaanchmidt,  Daarta  md  5»nu**  (lly». 
onnMniHT  Tnuba  ton  CM.  it^  JTmcta. 
«l(iS6e).     Both  theaewriienhavtDMt^iilied 

c^i I  iT^n^ui,.-  cl  (he  rnulii/Ki  Jt  Da.    5A  aln  TiefuMes- 

'      Btilrdfi  ur  PhUoiopliu  (l«6;):   R.   AituniH. 

Jen  Phaitn  its  spiaaBiitm  PanAei±ww»i  (ifl6Kr: 

[>i  irr  Uiri  Sfiiixu  (1S7O  :  R.  VTMn.  tewU-a 

Ellaci.  Lilt  sad  /lUtxiKi  en   Undirw  Klbptni 

f.  Pollock,  5/™™,  ha  lift  and  Fiaatt^  (i£so) ; 

......  .,  c.L,..r  -ri {igjS});  J.  Caild,  5f«IW  (ia 

..__  .,         H.  Joachim.  .fSWr^Iii 

Elkitl  ^  SpiKiaa  (1901);  R.  Adamwn.  Hh  Dtttirpmnt  b]  Mtiin 
PkilaMpky  Itoot);  tUo  aniciea  DisciaiD,  Mjllxbrmicbi.  ikI 
SnHoii:  (E-C) 

CASTHAGB  [Phoenician  Karl-kaisM,  "New  City  "^  Cr 
KoBx^iiw,  Lat.  Corllata  or  Carduden),  oae  of  the  mou 
famous  cities  of  antiquity,  on  the  nocth  coast  of  Afiici^  it  vai 
founded  about  Sii  B.C.  by  the  Phoeniciani,  destroyed  fat  the 
hist  time  by  the  Romans  in  ni  B.C.,  tibvilt  by  the  Ranuss. 
and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  AJ).  69S.  It  wM  situiled 
in  the  heart  of  the  Sinus  Ulicensis  (mod.  Culf  of  Tunis),- *hich 
is  protected  on  the  west  by  the  promontory  of  Apolla  (D»d- 
Ras  Ali  el  Mekki),  and  on  tbe  east  by  the  promontory  of  Ucrcury 
or  Cape  Bon  [mod.  Rus  Addar).  Its  poBtion  naturally  lonned 
a  sort  of  bastion  on  tbe  inner  curve  of  the  bay  between  the 
Lake  of  Tunis  on  the  south  and  tbe  marshy  plain  of  Utxs  (Suk- 
hara)  on  tlie  north.  Cape  Gamart,  the  Arab  village  of  Sidi-lni- 
Saldand  tbe  small  harbourofGolelU  (La  Cotllette.  Halk  elH'd) 
form  a  triangle  whicb  represents  the  area  of  Carthage  at  iu 
greatest,  including  its  eitramural  suburbs.  Of  this  tira  [be 
highest  point  is  Stdi.bu-SaU,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  ctiS  about 
4«aft.high.  OnCapeCamar1[Kamart]  wasthechie^cemelerr; 
the  citadel,  Byiia,  was  on  Ibe  hill  on  which  to-day  ttani  the 
convent  of  Les  Pbts  Blancs  (White  Fathers)  and  the  cilhednl 
oi  St  Louts.  The  hacbourt  lay  about  three-fifths  vl  a  nile 
south  of  Bym,  ne«  tbe  modeiD  hotpiul  of  tbe  Khnin,  at 
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Cutifani.  The  tongue  of  l«Dd,  which  nun  from  the  huboon 
u  [u  u  Goletu,  to  [he  moath  of  the  Ciudu  vhich  CDimecU 
the  Liie  ol  Tunis  with  the  >ei,  wu  known  m  Uunia  (ribbon, 
budj  or  iipiia  (diminutive  of  /iHftu.  tongue).     Tlie  uthniu 

michJy  *>*tim»f^  by  Polybiiu  as  35  ituiea  (About  15,000  ft.); 
Ehf  peninsula  itself,  according  to  Stnbo,  hsd  n  cinnuDfeTence 
of  3A0  itades  (41  ra.).  The  distance  between  Gunart  and 
Gi>litu  is  about  6  m. 

From  Byisa,  which  is  only  19;  ft.  above  the  >ea,  then  Ii  1  fine 
^riew^  tbencc  it  isposible  to  see  how  Carthage  was  sbEe  at  once 
10  dominate  the  ica  and  (he  gently  undulaling  j^ins  which 
lUKdi  west  ward  as  fai  as  Tunis  and  the  line  of  Ihe  river  Bigndaa 
(mud.  UcKida).  On  the  horizon,  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Gulf 
cl  TuDia,  rise  the  chief  heights  of  the  mountain-chain  which  was 
lit  Knu:  of  ao  tnaay  fiem  struggles  between  Carthage  and  Rome, 
Mw«a  Rone  uid  the  Vandals:— the  Bu-Komaln  ("Two- 
Hontd  UoDnUin  "),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Siiiim  Balcmneusis;  Jebel  Ressas,  behind  which  lie  the  ruin)  of 
Kcfnit-,  Zaghwan,  the  highest  point  in  Zeugitana;  Hammam-Lif, 
Rides  (Ghades,  Gidet,  tlie  andenl  Maiula)  on  the  coatt,  and 
10  m.  to  the  louth-west  the  "  white  "  Tuni*  (Xiuite  TCwji 
ol  Diodoma)  and  the  iotile  bills  of  Ariana.  All  round  Byna, 
liilLC  on  the  plain  and  on  the  slapci,  are  hclds  of  barley,  vineyards 
ud  pilches  of  cactus,  intenuptni  only  by  huge  heaps  of  lubbilh 
ud  acavatiDD-nwuiids,  the  haunts  of  green  lizards,  and  by 
loiaa  and  viUagPS  built  of  materials  drawn  for  many  a  century 

The  ancient  harbours  were  distinguished  as  the  military  and  the 

Dally  ruined  artificial  lagoon  which  oiiginilly,  acrording  to 
Bcnlt,  had  an  area  of  neuly  6a  acres;  there  wete,  however, 
is  iddition  a  large  quay  toi  unloading  freight  along  the  shore, 
udbugebasinsorouleThlrbounpTotectedbyjetlies,  the  remains 
o(  wUch  ate  (tin  visible  at  [he  water-leveL  Hie  miliUry 
^ibmr,  known  as  Cothon,  communicated  with  the  commercial 
bjr  meam  of  a  (anal  iu>w  partially  ruined;  it  was  drcutar  in 
ilupe,  suntnuded  by  large  docks  16)  It.  wide,  and  capable  of 
holding  iw  vessels,  though  its  ana  was  only  some  11  acret 
In  the  centre  was  an  islet  from  which  the  admiral  could  inspect 
Ik  whole  fleet.' 

Amag  the  other  ruins  which  have  been  identified  are  the  circus 
a  hippodrome,  traversed  by  the  railway  a[  the  north  of  the 
Mntfc  of  Duar-es-Shal;  the  lorum,  between  Cothon  and  Byi»a, 
"li«t  itnod  the  Curia,  the  regular  place  of  assembly  of  the  senate, 
iBd  near  which  were  the  maneyehangers'  shopa,  the  tribunal. 
Ibe  temple  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  Byuntine  period  the  baths  of 
Theodora.     Three  main  streets  led  from  the  forum  to  Byrsa. 

The  hJU  of  St  Louis,  the  andent  citadel  of  Byrsa,  has  a  circui[ 
«(  ti'i  it.  I[  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  at  least  at 
cmainpointsbyseveral  lines  of  fortifications.  It  waa,  however. 
lamanOed  by  P.  Sdpio  Afrjanus  the  younger,  in  1)6  B.C.,  and 
»is  only  refortified  by  Thtodojiusli.  in  *.o.  414;  subsequently  ill 
"Uf  "ere  a^in  renewed  by  Belisarius  in  SS]-  On  the  plateau 
<*  Byisa  have  been  found  the  most  ancient  of  the  Punic  tombs, 
hgtr  dstems  in  the  easleni  part,  and  near  the  chapel  of  5t  Louis 
Ihe  loonditioni  of  the  famous  temple  of  Eshmun  (see  below), 
ud  the  palace  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

About  }is  ft.  from  the  railway  station  of  La  Malga  are  the  ttiU 
uspoing  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  Neat  by.  at  the  spot 
oUH  Biiiljebana,  P^  Delittre  has  discovered  four  cemeteries. 
Ml  of  which  contains  the  tombs  of  state  officials  or  servanli  of 
the  imperial  government.  Rather  more  than  half  a  mile  norlh- 
•01  of  Byrsa  are  the  huge  dsteras  of  La  Malga,  which,  at  the 
of  (be  Anb  geogtmpher,  Idrlii.  still  comprised  twenty-four 
't.  by  7[1  ft.;  of  th(K  fourteen 


[>uilld  tovered 


.'TWiboleqaetti 

-til  Torr,  Orto  Mi .  ._ 

■  Au^  AuMknit.  Cartian 


ef  these  Harbours  has  been  fLiHy  discuned  by 
"    Ohkr.  S.  GkII.  M,  di  Roqurfruif; 

IP-  t9S  K<|.:  Rrpur  arcUol. 
>'"'»(«.  voli  cihrii,.  cilbi.; 


On  the  hill  of  the  Petit  SCmlsaire,  which  is  itparated  from 
Byna  by  a  valley,  Fin  Delattrt  has  discovered  a  Christian 
basilica,  the  baihs  of  Cargilius,  large  graves  with  scvenl  levels 
of  tombs,  and  much  debris  of  sculpture,  which,  however,  is 


:  of  the  t 


of  Tacit  or  Juno  Caelestis.  The  quarter  of  DermMie,  nc 
sea.  whose  name  recalls  the  Latin  TJutmis  or  Tkermm,  is  re- 
markable for  the  imposing  remains  of  the  baths  {iMtrmai)  of 
Antoninus.  In  one  place  called  Douimfs  was  the  Cenmicus 
where  excavation  has  discovered  a  graceful  basilica.  ptoto-Puidc 
tombs,  potters'  ovens  with  numerous  terra-colti  moulds  which 
were  abandoned  after  the  siege  in  146  B.C.,  and  finally  a  Roman 
palace  with  superb  marble  statues.  Farther  on  are  huge  te»et- 
voirs  of  florj-Jedid  which  are  suffidenily  well-preserved  to  be 
used  again. 

Behind  the  small  fort  of  Borj- Jedid  is  the  plateau  of  ttie  Odeum 
where  the  theatre  and  hue  marble  statues  of  the  Roman  period 
have  been  laid  bare;  beyond  is  the  great  Christian  basilica  of 
Damus-el-Karits  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Dimut  Carilolii); 
in  the  direction  of  Sidi-bu-Sald  is  the  ^aUa  n^va,  the  huge  stairway 
of  which,  like  so  many  other  Caithaginian  buildings,  baa  of  late 
years  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  for  use  as  building  material ; 

Delattre  dug  up  fine  anthropoid  sarcophagi  of  the  Punic  period. 
In  the  quarter  of  Megara  (Magaria,  mod.  La  Marsa)  it  would 
seem  that  there  never  were  more  than  isolated  buildings,  villas 
in  the  midst  of  gardens.  At  Jebcl  Khaui  (Cape  Kamart)  there 
is  a  great  necropolis,  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  which  were 
long  ago  rifled  by  Anba  and  Vandals.    This  cemetery  bad  a 

We  must  mention  finally  the  gigantic  remains  in  the  western 
plain  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  which  carried  water  from  Jebd 
Zaghwan  (if™  ZeupH-itui)  and  Juggar  (Zucchaia)  to  the 
ditems  of  La  Malga.  From  the  nymfliatiim  of  Zaghwan  to 
Carthage  this  aqueduct  is  61  Roman  miles  (about  jfi  Enijilh 
plain  of  Manuba  its  arches  are  nearly  49  ft 


high. 
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'T^nii^  nude's  pja^nf'th^'i 

ihcie  was  formed  in  Paris,  on  (he  iniiiativeol  Durr.iv  de  la  Malic.  ■ 

Sotitii  panr  Ulfimilln  it  Corl»D(e;  under  (he  .luspices  of  this  body 

later  Sir  Thomii  Read.  Eogliih  consul,  fotloKJnE  I  l.c  enmpk  of  (he 


away  to  En^ljnd  the  m 


togftl  ....   _...., . 

puin;  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  [he  macrilicii'iii  nufeum  tubte- 

S Fully  formed  by  Nre  Debtire  at  (he  in^ti.Mri'io  of  Cardinal 
vieoie.  Between  lS(6and  i83«Na[han  Diw,  rn.ideeiicavarians 
on  the  supposed  aile  of  [he  Odeum,  and  in  iH^'i  Ileuli  undertook 
his  ctlcbra(cd  ]nves(iBa(iDna  on  Byrsa.  AinmiL^  .ither  ejtplorcn 
wrreA.  DauxlniM6;vi>nMiltianiaia7o.  T.  ,1.  'binre-IiUiie  in 
■&74:  Ch.  d'Hiritua  in  iSSj;  E.  Bibelon  ^md  -^  K.iiiuch  in  (884; 
ViT-nailB  l8»s;GaucUcrinr90j.  OfthcKilii  rn.ijoriry  were  lent 
officially  by  Ihe  Flench  gnvirmnent,  Bui  i!.'  r  attempts  were 
pa.rtial,  disiainted  and  without  any  Fystcinnr.-  iJan;  they  were 
entirely  sopeneded  by  [he  brilliant  skIpcth-v.  ..  -.:  worV  ol  B.  P. 
Dclaim  The-Muifc  Lavigerie,  the  mull  •>!  l:i  l.ibouu,  contains 
a  vi»  aichaeologica!  treasure,  t  be  interest  »l  >'l  I'hit  dtHjbled  by 

fortunately  Delaltre's  work  niffeied  [do  oflen  from  the  abwice  of 
a  cordial  underslanding  wi[h  the  directon  of  (be  aiitlqui(ks  depart- 
niea(.  La  Blancbire  and  P.  Cauckkr.  who,  having  (hemiclves 
undertaken  exeavalioiti,  tnnsporttd  their  finds  to  (he  Bardo 
muieum,  by  the  help  <rf  the  public  fumfsa(  their  disposal. 
The  main  authonty  for  the  (opography  and  Ihe  history  of  the 

(opograpbkal  and  arehaeologkal  map  ^  the  n(e  was  oubiiihed 
under  the  ditmion  of  Colonel  Dolo[  and  with  [he  aiuitince  of 
Delattre  and  Gauckler  by  (he  Miniitjre  de  I'instruction  Pubtique  in 
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X46  B.C.;  (4)  the  periods  of  Romai^  and  Byzantine  rule  down  to 
the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  the  Arabs  in  A.D.  698. 

(i)  FoundaHon  to  550  B.C. — From  an  extremely  remote  period 
Phoenician  sailors  iiad  visited  the  African  coast  and  had  had 
commercial  relations  with  the  Libyan  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
district  which  forms  the  modem  Tunis.  In  the  x6th  century  B.C. 
the  Sidonians  already  had  trading  stations  on  the  coast;  with 
the- object  of  competing  with  the  Tyrian  colony  at  Utica  they 
established  a  trading  station  called  C^b€  or  Caccabe  on  the  very 
site  afterwards  occupied  by  Carthage.  Near  Borj-Jedid  unmis- 
takable traces  of  this  early  settlement  have  been  found,  though 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  According  to  the  dassiad  tradi- 
tion Carthage  was  founded  about  850  B.C.  by  lyrian  emigrants 
led  by  Elissa  or  Elissur,  the  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king  Mutton  I., 
fleeing  from  the  tyranny  of  her  brother  Pygmalion.  According  to 
the  stoxy,  Elissa  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Dido,  i.e, "  the 
fugitive."  CambC  welcomed  the  new  arrivals,  who  bought  from 
the  mixed  Libyo-Phoenician  peoples  of  the  neighbourhood, 
tributaries  of  the  Libyan  king  Japon,  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
to  bund  a  "new  dty,"  Kart-kadskat^ythtt^ct  the  Greek  and  Roman 
forms  of  the  name.  The  stoiy  goes  that  Dido,  having  obtained 
"  as  much  land  as  could  be  contained  by  the  skin  of  an  ox," 
proceeded  to  cut  the  skin  of  a  slain  ox  into  strips  narrow  enough 
to  extend  round  the  whole  of  the  hill,  which  afterwards  from 
this  episode  gained  the  name  of  Byrsa.  This  last  detail  obviously 
arose  from  a  mere  play  on  words  by  which  Biyxra  "hide," 
"  skin,"  is  confused  with  the  Phoenidan  bcsra^  borsa,  "  dtadel," 
"  fortress."  In  memory  of  its  Tyrian  origin,  Carthage  paid  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  temple  of  Melkarth  at  Tyr,  and  under  the 
Roman  empire  coins  were  struck  showing  Dido  fleeing  in  a  galley, 
or  presiding  over  the  building  of  Byrsa.  On  the  Vatican  VirgU 
there  is  a  representation  in  miniature  of  workmen  shaping 
marble  blocks  and  columns  for  Dido's  palace. 

The  early  history  of  Carthage  is  very  obscure.  It  is  only  in 
the  6th  centtiry  that  real  histoiy  begins.  By  this  time  the  dty 
is  unquestionably  a  considerable  capital  with  a  domain  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of  Zeugitana  (the  environs  of  Carthage 
and  the  peninsula  of  C.  Bon),  Byzadum  (the  shore  cl  the  Syrtes), 
and  the  third  comprising  the  emporia  which  stretch  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  to  the  centre  of  the  Great  Syrtis  as  far  as  Cyrenaica. 
The  first  contest  against  the  Greeks  arose  from  a  boundary 
question  between  the  settlements  of  Carthage  and  those  of  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene.  The  limits  were  eventually  fixed  and  marked 
by  a  monument  known  as  the  "Altar  of  Philcnae."  The  de- 
struction of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (7.V.),  in  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  centuiy,  enabled  Carthage  to  take  its  place  as  mistress 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Phoenidan  colonies  founded  by 
Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Sidly  and  Spain,  threatened  by  the  Greeks, 
sought  help  from  Carthage,  and  from  this  period  dates  the 
Punic  ^  supremacy  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  The  Greek 
colonization  of  Sicily  was  checked,  while  Carthage  established 
herself  on  all  the  Sicilian  coast  and  the  neighbouring  islands  as 
far  as  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  inevitable 
conflict  between  Greece  and  Carthage  broke  out  about  550. 

(2)  Wars  with  the  Greeks. — In  550,  the  Carthaginians,  led  by  the 
suffetes  Malchus,  conquered  almost  all  Sidly  and  expelled  the 
Greeks.  In  536  they  defeated  the  Phocaeans  and  the  Massaliotes 
before  Alalia  on  the  Corsican  coast.  But  Malchus,  having  failed 
in  Sardinia,  was  banished  by  the  stem  Carthaginian  senate 
and  swore  to  avenge  himself.  He  laid  siege  to  Carthage  itself, 
and,  after  having  sacrificed  his  son  Carthalo  to  his  lust  for 
vengeance,  entered  the  dty  as  a  victor.  He  ruled  until  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  party  which  had  supported  him.  Mago, 
son  of  Hanno.  succeeded  Malchus,  as  suffetes  and  general-in-chief . 
He  was  the  tme  founder  of  the  Carthaginian  military  power. 
He  conquered  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  he  founded 
Port  Mahon  (Portus  Magonis),  and  so  increased  the  power  of 
Carthage  that  he  was  able  to  force  commerdal  treaties  upon 
the  Etruscans,  and  the  Greeks  of  both  Sicily  and  luly.  The 
first  agreement  between  Carthage  and  Rome  was  made  in  509, 
one  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  in  the  consulship  of 
>  U  "  of  the  Poeni  (Phoeniciant)." 


Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius.  The  text  is  preicnFed  by 
Polybius  {Hist.  iii.  3  a~a3) .  It  assigned  Italy  to  the  Rmoans  and 
the  African  waters  to  Carthage,  but  left  Sicily  as  a  dasgerefui 
neutral  rone. 

Mago  was  succeeded  as  commander-inrcfaief  by  fats  eider 
son  Hasdrubal  (c.  500),  who  was  thrice  chosen  suffetes;  he 
died  in  Sardinia  about  485.  His  brother  Hamikar,  haviag 
collected  a  fleet  of  200  galleys  for  .the  conquest  of  Sidly,  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  Gelo  of  Syracoae  and  Tberos 
of  Agrigentum  under  the  walls  of  Himera  in  480,  the  year  ia 
which  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated  at  ^l^"***  (soxoe  say 
the  two  battles  were  simultaneous);  it  is.  said  that  150,000 
Carthaginians  were  taken  prisoners.  The  victory  is  cekfaratcd 
by  Pindar  {Pytk.  i.). 

These  two  leaders  of  the  powerful  house  of  the  Barddae  each  Idt 
three  sons.  Those  of  Hasdrubal  were  Hannibal,  Haadrabal  txA 
Sapho;  those  of  Hamilcar,  Himilco,  Hanno  aiid  Gtsoo.  AIV 
under  various  titles,  succeeded  to  the  authority  which  it  Lad 
already  enjoyed.  About  460  Hanno,*  passing  b^-ond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  founded  settlements 
along  the  West  African  coast  in  the  modem  Senc^  and  Guisea, 
and  even  in  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  Sidly  the  war  lasted  for  a  century  with  varying  sqccc£5. 
In  406  Hannibal  and  Himilco  destroyed  Agrigentum  an*i 
threatened  Gela,  but  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  badt  o£ 
their  strongholds  in  the  south-west  by  Dionysius  the  Ekler, 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  Timoleon  and  Agathodes  successivdy. 
whose  cause  was  aided  by  a  terrible  plague  and  dvil  tnyubin 
in  Carthage  itself.  A  certain  Hanno,  unquestionably  of  the 
Bardde  house,  attempted  to  seise  the  supreme  power,  but 
his  partisans  were  overwhelmed  and  he  himself  suffered  the 
most  cmel  punishment.  Profiting  by  these  trouUes,  Timoleci: 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  Crimissus  in  340,  and  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  This  peace  was  not  of  long  duratioc; 
Agathodes  crossed  to  Africa  and  besieged  Carthage,  which  «as 
then  handicapped  by  the  conspiracy  of  BomUcar.  BomikaT 
was  crucified,  and  Agathodes  having  been  obliged  to  return  to 
Sidly,  his  general  Eumarcus  was  compelled  to  carry  his  army  out 
of  Africa,  where  it  had  maintained  itself  for  three  years  (August 
3x0  to  October  307).  After  the  death  of  Agathodes,  the  Car- 
thaginians re-established  their  supremacy  in  Sidly,  and  Mago 
even  offered  assistance  to  Rome  against  the  jnvasion  of  Pyrrkus 
(280).  Pyrrhus  crossed  to  Sicily  in  277,  and  was  preparing  to 
emulate  Agathodes  by  sailing  to  Africa  when  he  was  compelled 
to  retum  to  Italy  (see  Siqly:  History), 

Delivered  from  these  dangers  and  more  arrogant  than  before, 
Carthage  daimed  the  monopoly  of  Mediterranean  watei^.  and 
seized  eveiy  foreign  ship  found  between  Sardinia  and  the  Vdhn 
of  Hercules.  "  At  Carthage,"  said  Polybius. "  xxo  one  is  bbmed, 
however  he  may  have  acquired  his  wealth."  Tlie  sailots  took 
the  utmost  care  to  conceal  the  routes  which  they  followed;  there 
is  a  story  that  a  Carthaginian  ship,  pursued  by  a  Roman  galley 
as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  preferred  to  be  driven  out  of  her  course 
and  sunk  xather  than  reveal  the  course  to  the  Cassitcxides. 
whither  she  was  bound  in  quest  of  tiiL  Hie  owxicr  being  saved, 
the  senate  made  good  his  losses  from  the  public  treasury  (Stxabo, 
iii.  5.  xx). 

(3)  Wars  Vfith  Ronu.^—lht  first  Punic  War  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years  (268-241) ;  it  was  fought  by  Carthage  for  the  defence 
of  her  Sidlian  possessions  and  her  supremacy  in  the  lyrrheniaa 
Sea.  The  Romans,  victorious  at  the  xiaval  battles  of  Mylae 
(Melazzo)  and  Ecnomtis  (260  and  256),  sent  M.  Atilius  Regulcs 
with  an  army  to  Africa.  But  the  Cardiaginians,  by  the  help  of 
the  Spartan  Xa'nthippus,  were  successful,  and  Regulus  «as 
captured.  The  fighting  was  then  transferred  to  Sicily,  where 
Hasdmbal  was  defeated  at  Panormus  (250);  subsequently  the 
Romans  failed  before  Lilybacum  and  were  defeated  at  DrepaauiB, 
but  thdr  victory  at  the  Aegates  Islands  exuied  the  war  (241)- 

*  The  identification  of  this  Hanno  with  the  son  of  Hamikar  ti 
conjectural ;  ace  H ANNa 

'  For  the  miliury  aide  of  these  wan  see  PuMic  Wau;  HANiOBAi,* 
Hasdrubal. 


CutlMfe  omr  daind  to  dbbuid  ba  foKtt,  but  the  DMrnniria 
daiznolthiiruianof  |«y,uu]aa  bang  rduKd  Rvoltcd  under 
Spcndin  mad  Uttho,  piUigHl  the  lubutbi  of  Cuthige  ind  lud 
BC(F  ID  the  dly  iUdl.  Only  Chegcniusol  Bunilcai  Birca  niicd 
tbi  licfe:  tbc  meicoiaiia  mrc  caught  b  the  defile  ol  the  Au, 
■lien  they  were  cat  down  without  metty.  Tlua  war.  which  ill 
'  It  RtiDcd  Cuth*ce,  k  known  to  the  Romui  biitoriut  u  the 


UI« 


Tbiipeiilai 


d.  Cutlufe  undei 
HunDoij,  ud  luted  i 
[h,  tword  La  bud,  ii 
Badnibil  Pulcher,  built  Cinhagena  in 


ikthec 


iig.     His  K 


...  _  .  «Bd  moduded  with 

fame  •  truly  by  which  the  Ebn>  wu  idopted  u  the  bounduy 
e(  the  Canhiginiin  tpbeit  Oh  hu  deatb  the  uldien  chcae  for 
IhrnHlns  u  lader  Hunibil^  Kin  oF  Himilcu.  At  this  period 
Cinhi^e.  with  i  populatioa  oTperhipi  1,000, 
eBJoymcDt  of  exlnordinuy  prosperity  alike 
Lodustries  ind  la  iti  foteign  trade.  "Rie  uiBDufociurc  oi  woven 
(nidi,  eepedllly,  wu  1  fiouriihiog  isdustiy;  the  Creek  writer 
PnJeniO  tecordi  a  $ped^  treaty  dealing  with  Carthaginian 
bbikt  which  were  i  recogniicd  luxury  Ihroughout  the  ludenl 
worid.  In  Sidly,  Italy  and  Greece  the  Carthaginiana  >old 
cqitcially  black  ilaves,  ivoiy,  metali.  prednui  atonei  and  all 
Ihc  product!  of  Central  Airia,  which  came  thence  by  caravan. 
Is  ^Min  they  lOu^t  copper  and  ailver,  and  it  was  by  them  that 
Or  modeTQ  mine*  of  Huelva,  ai  also  those  ol  Oica  and  Cartha- 
frij  were  Gnt  eipkiited.  The  district  round  Ciutbage,  with 
iu  unaiing  lertility,  was  the  granary  □(  the  dty,  aa  it  wai  Lllec 
that  d[  Rome.  Hago  had  drawn  uR  a  treaty  dealing  with  igri- 
nllore  and  rural  economy  genetally.  which  was  lubiequently 
tfm^t  to  Rome  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dedmus  Silanua 
b;  «der  o(  the  loate  U.  P.  Haha%, "  The  Work  0!  Hago,"  in 
EtrmaOaia,  n.  pp.  19-]s). 

la  the  oiidit  of  this  proapcrily  the  Second  Wu  with  Rome 
tnke  ouL     At  Uiii  time  the  genius  of  Carthage  ii  incarnate  in 

the  admiralion  ol  military  experts  ol  all  periods.  The  war 
baame  inevitabte  in  S19  when  Hannibal  captured  Saguntum, 
■bicb  was  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Passing  through  Spain  and 
Gaul,  K^nni^*'  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy 
{ii>-)i7).  The  battles  of  the  Tidnus,  TYebia  and  Trasimene 
1^^  are  but  stages  in  the  wt>nderful  progrtsa  which  culmioaled 
io  Uie  battle  of  Cannae  (August  1, 116}.  The  road  to  Rome  waa 
Kw  open  to  him,  but  he  did  not  profit  by  his  advantage,  while 
Uk  Carthaginian  senate,  to  iu  shame,  withheld  all  lurther 
npport-  His  brother  Hasdruhal  with  his  relieving  army  waa 
ddtiud  It  the  Metautus  in  »;;  the  Romans  ttcoveco!  their 
bold  in  Spain,  and,  seeing  that  Hannibal  was  unable  to  move  in 
IiiIt,  carried  the  war  buck  to  Africa.  Hearing  that  Sdpio  had 
ukcn  (Iiica  (»j)  and  detealed  Hasdrubal  and  Syphai,  king  of 
Nunidia,  Bannibai  retumt^  from  Italy,  but  with  a  hastily 
irvinl  army  was  defeated  at  Zama  (October  14,  loi).  The  sub- 
Carthage,  which  but  it]  fleet 

The  population 


UAfrioi 


Alia  Ihc  Seamd  War  Carthage  soon  revived 
■  uidstfll  to  have  numbered  700,000,  anddeipi 
the  dTy  never  ceaaed  to  inspire  alarm  at  Rome-  Tbe  NumidUn 
piKX  M-fini™  rival  of  Sypbai  and  a  Roman  protigi;  look 
»!nnlage  of  a  dause  in  tbe  treaty  of  101,  which  forbade  Carthage 
19  Dike  war  without  tbe  cooaeol  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  extend 
^  poBeasions  at  the  expense  of  Carthage.  In  response  to  a 
F"^ttit  fmm  Carthage  an  embasay  induding  H.  Pordus  Cato  the 
^1^  lias  sent  Ii>  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  Cato  was  so 

be  sever  made  a  qMech  without  conduding  with  the  warning 
~  Ddoaia  St  Carthago." 

M  this  liBW  there  were  three  poUticaJ  parties  in  Carthage: 
U]  [hit  which  upheld  the  Roman  alliance,  (>}  that  which  advo- 
oud  the  Nomidian  alliance,  and  (])  the  popular  party.  Tbeae 
t^  nre  led  reqiectivdy  by  Hanno,  Hannibal  Piuer,  Haa- 
ifnlitl  ud  Carlhaio,  Tbe  popular  faction,  which  was  turbulent 
^  emperated  by  the  bad  faith  ol  the  Roouns,  eapclled  the 


parly  and  declared  war  in  r^Q  on  M 
at  Oroscope.  Rome  then  intervened,  detennined 
lestroy  her  now  enfeebled  rivaL  War  waa  declared  on 
the  pretext  that  Carthage  had  engaged  in  war  with  Masiinissa 
wilhoul  the  saiKtion  of  Rome.  The  third  Punic  War  lasted  three 
years,  and  after  a  heroic  reslslanix  the  dly  fell  in  146.  The  last 
champions  of  liberty  entrenched  themsdves  under  Hasdrubal 
in  the  temple  of  Eshmun.  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  chapd  of  St  Louis.  Tbe  Roman  troopa  were  let  Loose  to 
plunder  and  burn.  The  thick  bed  of  cinders,  blackened  stones, 
broken  glaii,  tragmenta  of  metal  twisted  by  fire,  half-calcined 
bonei,  which  is  found  to-day  at  a  depth  of  13  to  16  ft.  under  the 
remains  of  Roman  Catlhage  between  Byna  and  the  harboun, 
bears  grim  witness,  in  accord  with  the  accounts  ol  Polybiua  and 
Appiin,  to  [he  terribie  fate  which  overtook  this  part  of  the  dly. 
Before  long  a  commission  attived  from  Rome  to  dodde  the  fate 
of  the  province  ol  Carthage.  In  the  dty  Itself,  temples,  bouse) 
and  fortifications  were  levelled  tq  the  ground,  the  site  waa 
dedicated  with  solemn  Imprecations  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  all 
human  habitation  throughout  the  vast  ruined  area  waa  expressly 
forbidden. 
Cenuiliaiimal  'HiOery.—'ne  oarnlTve  must  here  be  intcmipled 


faverniuent  by  deroagogues  wu  not  infrFquei 
veiling  about  syt,  emphasitea  tbe  impDnaocc  1 
Carthaginian  politics.      The  gDvefDiDcnl  wu  ie 


I  wu  elected  for  twenly-tw 

II  ol  Tyee.  wu  eompcwed  of 
trd  over  an  public  allaica.  de 

— '— '10  of  Tea.  whic 


and  called  tbe  geaerab  to  •ccouit.  iraduaLly  became  a  tyrannical 
inquisition.  Frequently  it  met  at  nbhl  in  the  Temple  of  Eahmun 
on  Byna,  in  seciM  smIom  deaoilied  by  Aristotle  u  nrrlnt  rSr 


nitoi-ia  01 


tion.   The  ekition  o(  th. 


■nally  by  „: 


Tiinof'^h 


agreed  upon  in  [his  way.  were  frequenEly  in  arrearm;    hence  the 
,„^y,l.  ,-^1..  .„.-l.  ..  >h,>  ol  lhe''btllum  ™[iabilf."     ll  wa. 

qjr-<  * ~  malee  use  ol  elephanti  [n  war.     The 

,t  used  was  the  Africais  type  t^tpkoi  iapeniis),  which  was 
dian  IheJUatk:  Mf^*"  uiAew}.  Ihougli  with  longer  eaia. 

lilies 'in ''tbe^sulei 


Syria  and  Egypt,  be^n  tc 

riephant  used  was  the  Afri _,r 

■,«»«'£ 

lAes,  the 

pcned  of  young  men  beloriging  to  the  1 

this  force  wa»  important  as  a  nursery  of  • 

Rdiiion. — The  rdigion  of  Carthage  wi 

Over  an  army  ol  minor  deitie*  ffllonim 

fcd'?y°lhe"Ronian'."k£°C^nu  oi 
known  u  Juno  Caeknis  in  the  Ron 

Tammus.Adonis,  whom  the  R .  _._. 

Mercury;  ol  the  god  Patechus  or  IVflmaeus,  a  delonued  and 

repulsive  monKer  like  the  Egyptian  Ptah,  wboae  Imaces  were  placed 
onlbeprowsolshiailofr^bleotheeiiemy!  and  lait^  of  tbe  Tyrisn 
Melkarth,  whose  tuactions  were  anatogous  to  thoae  of  Hercules. 
~  '   "'  .ome  alter  the  siege  of  146 

perhaps  only  other  names 

ol  the  sanctuary":  AiStoreth  (Astartc).  lUai. 

Sakon,  Tssphan,  Sid,  Aris  ii  Am). 

Fmm  the  clow  of  tbe  xeh  century  B.C.  Ibe  intimsle  relations 

Siclliin  Greeki  beian  id  inlrodun 

In  the  lorun  oTCanhage  wu  a 

sal  nalue,  whkh  was  traoqiiiHEd 


the  Phoenician  Astane,  ark 

[DC  meropolis.  genetally  'idcntifiei! 
t  also  special  eitltsi  ol  lolau  01 
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CARTHAGE 


to  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  once  at  leatt  aent  oflferinn  to  Delphi, 
and  Tanit  approximatra  to  flome- extent^ to  Demeter;  hence  on  the 
coins  we  find  the  head  of  Tanit  pr  the  Punic  Astarte  crowned  with 
ears  of  corn,  in  imitation  Of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  Sicilian  colonies. 
The  symbol  of  Tanit  is  the  crescent  moon ;  in  her  temple  at  Carthage 
was  preserved  a  famous  veil  or  pepitu  which  was  venerated  as  the 
city's  palladium.  On  the  innumerable  votive  stelae  which  have 
been  unearthed,  we  find  invocations  to  Tanit  and  Baal-Ammon,- 
as  two  associate  deities  (jhol  rdpcjpot).  The  usual  formula  in  these 
inscriptions  is,  "  To  the  great  lady  Tanit,  the  manifestation  [reflex, 
face]  of  Baal  (Tantt-Peni-Badl)  and  to  our  lord  Baal-Ammon, 
the  vow  of  Bomilcar,  son  of  Mago,  son  of  Bomilcar,  because  they 
have  heard  ^his  prayer  "  (Corp.  inscr,  semil.  voL  i.  pp.  276  f . ; 
Audollcnt,  Carth.  Rom.  p.  369). 

Baal-Ammon  or  Moloch,  the  great  god  of  all  Libya,  is  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  ram's  horns  on  his  forehead ;  the  ram  is  frequently 
found  with  his  statues.  He  appears  also  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand 
C  falcetn  ferens' senex  pingilur,"  St  Cyprian,  De  idol.  VQnit,  11). 
At  Carthage  children  were  sacrificed  to  him,  and  in  his  temple  there 
was  a  colossal  bronze  statue  in  the  arms  of  which  were  placed  the 
children  who  were  to  be  sacrificed  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  14;  Justin  xviii. 
6,  xix.  i;  Plut.  De  superstit.  13,  Ve  sera  num.  vindic.  6.).  The 
children  slipped  one  by  one  from  the  arms  into  a  furnace  amid  the 
plaudits  of  lanattcal  worshippers.  These  sacrificev  persisted  even 
under  Roman  rule;  Tertuliian  states  that  even  in  nit  time  they 
took  place  in  secret  (Apelog.  cix. ;  cf.  Delattre, "  Inscript,  de  Carth,/* 
in  BuiUtin  ipigraphiquet  iy.  p.  317;  Audollent,  op.  cit.  p.  398}. 

(4)  Roman  Period, — In  xza  B.C.,  twenty-four  y<iars  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  proposal  of  Rubrius,  decided  to  plant  a  Latin  colony  on 
the  site. .  C.  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  entrusted 
with  the  foundation  of  -the  new  dty,  which  was  christened 
Colonia  Junonia,  and  placed. under  the  protection  of  Juno 
Caelestis,  the  new  name  for  the  Pimic  Tanit.  But  its  prosperity 
was  obstructed  both  by  tmpropitious  omens  and  by  the  very 
recollectfo^  of  the  ancient  feud,  and  fifty  years  later  Marius, 
proscribed  by  Sulla,  found  the  ruins  practically  deserted.  In 
the  neighbourhood  were  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  old  Punic 
population,  who,  aca>rding  to  Athenaeus  (Dcipnosppk.  v.  50), 
had  actually  had  the  assurance  to  send  ambassadors  to  Mit^- 
dates  the  Great  assuring  him  of  their  support  against  Rome. 
Ultimately  M.  Minudus  Rufus  passed,  a  law  abrogating  that  of 
123  and  suppressing  the  Cdonia  Jurumia. 

Julius  Caesar,  pursuing  the  lost  .supporters  of  Pompey, 
encamped  on  the  ruins  of  th^  dty,  and  there,  according  to 
tradition,  had  a  dream  which  induced  him  to  re-establish  the 
abandoned  colony.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  despatched  thither 
the  poor  dtizens  who  were  demanding  land  from  liim.  Later  on 
Augustus  sent  hew  colonists,  and,  henceforward,  the  machinery 
of  administration  was  regularly  centred  there  (Appian  viii.  136; 
Dio  Cass.  ^xxx.  i ;  Audollent,  op.  cU.  p.  46).  The  proconsuls  of 
the  African  province  had  hitherto  lived  at  Utica;  in  14-13  B.C. 
C.  Sentius  Satuminus  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Carthage, 
which  was  henceforth  known  as  Ccionia  JidvQ  Carthago.  Several 
inscriptions  use  this  name,  as  also  the  bronze  coins  which  bear 
the  heads  oif  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  were  struck  at  first  in 
the  name  of  the  suffeks,  afterwards  in  that  of  duumnri. 

Pomponius  Mela  and  Strabo  already  describe  Carthage  as 
among  the  greattest  and  most  wealthy  cities,  of  the  empire. 
Herodian  puts  it  second  to  Rome,  and  such  is  the  force  of  tradi- 
tion that  Uie  Roman  dtizcns  resident  in  Carthage  boasted  of  its 
Punic  past,  and  loved  to  recall  its  glory.  Virgil  in  the  Aeneid 
celebrated  the  misfortunes  of  Dido,  whom  the  colonists  ultimately 
identified  with  Tanit- Astarte;  a  public  Dido-cult  grew  up,  and 
the  dtizens  even  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  very  house 
from  which  she  had  watched  the  departure  of  Aeneas.  The 
religious  character  of  these  legends,  coupled  with  the  dty's 
resumption  of  its.  old  r61e  as  mistress  of  Africa,  and  its  inde- 
pendent spirit,  reawakened  the  old  distrust,'and  even  up  to  the 
invasions  of  the  Vandals  the  jealous  rivalry  of  Rome  forbade 
the  reconstruction  of  the  dty  walls. 

The  revolt  of  L.  Clodius  Macer,  legate  of  Numidia,  in  a.d.  68 
was  warmly  supported  by  Carthage,  and  one  of  the  coins  of  this 
short-lived  power  bears  the  symbol  of  Carthage  personified. 
At  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  Vitellius,  Piso,  governor  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  was  in  bis  turn  prodaimed  emperor  at 
Carthage.    A  little  later,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  we  read  of  a  fire 


which  devastated  the  quarter  of  the  fonim;  abont  tlie  aae 
time,  i.e.  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  there  was  built  the 
famous  Zaghwan  aqueduct,  which  poured  mOTe  than  seven 
niillion  gallons  of  water  a  day  into  the  reservoirs  oi  the  i^'p^fa 
(La  Malga) ;  the  cost  of  this  gigantic  work  was  defrayed  by  a 
spedal  tax'^which  pressed  heavily  on  the  inhabitanta  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus;  allusions  to  it  arc  made  on  the 
coin-types  of  this  emperor  (E.  Babdoo,  Rmsia  UaHama  & 
numismaticaf  1903,  p.  157). 

In  the  early  history  of  Christianity  Carthage  piayed  aa 
auspidous  part,  in  virtue  of  the  number  of  its  'fw^p'**.  the 
energy  and  learning  of  their  leaders,  the  courage  and  Hognffror 
of  its  teachers,  the  persecutions  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  the 
number  of  its  councils  and  the  heresies  of  whach,  it  vixnes&ed 
the  birth,  propagation  or  extinction  (see  Cakxhacb*  Stnoos  of). 
The  labours  of  Delattre  have  filled  the  St  Lous  Binseum  at 
Carthage  with  memorials  of  the  early  Church.  From  the  cud 
of  the  2nd  century  there  was  a  bishop  of  Carthage;  the  &st  vis 
Agrippinus,  the  second  Optatus.  At  the  head  of  the  apolngisis, 
whom  the  persecutions  inspired,  stands -TertnlliaiL.  In  302  or 
203,  in  the  amphitheatre,  where  Cardinal  Lavigevie  erected  a 
cross  in  cpmmemoration,  occurred  the  martyzdom  o€  Perpetua 
and  Felidtas.  TertulUan  was  succeeded  (248)  fay  a  iso  less 
famous  bishop  Cyprian.  About  this  time  the  prooonsoi  Gordiaa 
had  himself  proclaimed  (239).  emperor  at  Thysdxus  (El  Jem). 
Shortly  afterwards  Sabinianus,  aspiring  to  the  same  dignity, 
was  besieged  by  the  procurator  of  Mauretania;  the  inhatntasts 
gave  him  up  and.  thus  obtained  a  dlsgracdul  pardon  (R.  Cagnit, 
Varmie  romaine  d*Afriqiff  p.  52;  Audollent,  op.  cU.  p.  73). 
Peace  being  restored,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
renewed  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Dedus  (250).  Cyprian 
escaped  by  hiding,  and  subsequently  caused  the  heresy  d 
Novatian  to  be  condemned  in  the  council  of  9Si.  In  257,  ia  a 
new  persecution  under  Valerian}  Cyprian  was  beheaded  by  the 
proconsul  Galerius  Maximus. 

About  264  or  265  a  certain  Cdsus  proclaimed  hinaeM  emponr 
at  Carthage,  but  was  quickly  slain.    Probus,  like  Hadrian  aiHi 
Severus,  visited  the  dty,  and  Maximian  haid  new  baths  cob- 
structed.    Under  Constantius  Chlorus,  Maxentius  prodaimed 
himself  emperor  in  Africa;  this  caused  great  exdtemcnt  in 
Carthage,  and  the  garrison,  which  was  hostik  to  the  pre- 
tender, compelled  L.  Domitius  Alexander  to  assume  the  puriple. 
Domitlus  was,  however,  captured  by  Maxentiiis  and  strangled 
at  Carthage.    About  3x1  there  arose  the  famous  Donatist 
heresy,  supported  by  270  African  bishops  (see  Dokatists  and 
CoNSTANnNE  I.).    At  the  synod  of  Carthage  in  41 1  this  heresy 
was  condemned  owing  to  the  eloquence  of  Augustine.    Two 
years  later  the  Carthaginian  sectaries  even  ventured  upon  a 
political  rebellion  -under  the  leadership  of  Heradiaaus,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  and  actually  dared  to  make  a  descent 
on  Italy  itself,  leaving  his  son-in-law  Sabinus  in  command  at 
Carthage.    Being  defeated  he  fled  predpiutely  to  Carthage, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  (413).    Donatism  was  followed  by 
Pdagianism  (see  PELAcnrs),  also  of  Carthaginian  ongin,  ar.d 
these  religious  troubles  \vere  not  settled  whoi  ia  May  429  the 
Vandals,  on  the  appeal  of  Count  Boniface,  governor  of  Africa, 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  invaded  Mauretania.   Gcs- 
seric,  who  was  hailed  with  one  accord  by  all  the  different  secutics 
as  the  champion  of  their  several  viem,  appeared  in  439  before 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  haistily  rebuilt  after  fi>-e 
hundred  years  by  the  order  of  Theodosius  II.      The  print 
Salvianus  has  Idt  a  splendid  picture  of  Carthage  at  this  momeBt 
{de  Gubcm,  vii.  16).    It  had  500,000  inhabitants,  and  22  basilicas 
(several  of  which  have  been  discovered  by  Delattre).    Genseric 
entered  almost  without  a  bbw  (October  19,  439),  and  gave 
over  the  dty  to  plunder  before  departing  for  Ms  attack  on  Italy. 
From  this  time  Carthage  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandah, 
a  mere  pirate  stronghold,  such  as  Tunis  and  Algiers  were  sub- 
sequently to  become.    Once,  in  47o»  the  fleet  of  the  Eastern 
empire  under  the  orders  of  Basiliacus  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
Carthage,  but  Genseric  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  attackiag 
ships  and  from  Byrsa  watched  their  entire  annjhil 
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Bymatimt  Rule, — Under  Genseric's  successors  (see  Vandals), 
Carthage  was  stiU  the  scene  of  many  displays  of  savage  brutality, 
though  Thrasamund  built  new  baths  and  a  basilica.  Ultimately 
Gelimcr,  ihe  last  Vandal  king,  was  defeated  at  Ad  Dedmum  by 
the  Byzantine  army  under  Belisarius,  who  entered  Carthage 
nnoppoaed  (September  14, 533).  The  restored  city  now  received 
the  name  of  O>loni&  Justiniana  Carthago;  Belisarius  rebuilt  the 
•ails  and  entrusted  the  government  to  Solomon.  New  bn silicas 
and  other  monuments  were  erected,  and  Byzantine  Carthage  re*- 
oovered  for  a  century  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  dty. 

At  length  the  Arabs,  having  conquered  Cyrenaica  and  Tri- 
potitana  (647),  and  founded  Kairawan  (670),  arrived  before 
Carthage.  In  697  Hasan  ibn  en-Noman,  tfie  Gassanid  governor 
of  Egypt,  captured  the  dty  almost  without  resistance.  But 
the  garrison  left  by  the  Arabs  was  quite  unable  to  defend  itself 
against  the  patrician  Joaimes,  who  retook  the  dty  and  hastily 
pat  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  Hasan  returned  furious  with  anger, 
defeated  the  Byzantines  again,  and  decreed  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  dty.  His  orders  were  fulfilled;  and  in  698  Carthage 
finally  disappears  from  history.  Once  again  only  does  the  naioe 
appear  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  French  king,  Louis  IX.,  at 
the  head  of  the  dghth  crusade;  disembarked  there  on  the  1 7  th  of 
July  1 270.  He  died,  however,  of  the  plague  on  the  >  5th  of  August 
without  having  recovered  norther^  Africa  for  dvilization. 

BiBLiocnAPHT. — I.  Ancient. — (a)  Polybius.  Diodonis  SicuIuSi 
livy,  Appian,  Justin.  Stiabo;  (fr)  for  the  Christian  period.  TertulUan, 
Cyprian,  Augustine;  (c)  for  the  Byzantine  and  Vandal,  Procoptus 
aad  Victor  de  Vita.  All  the  references  to  the  topography  of  Roman 
aod  Byantine  Carthase  are  collected  in  Audollent,  Cartkate  romaine 
(1901),  pp.  775^25,  which  also  contains  a  full  Ust  of  modem  works 


(pOL  13-M.  and  p.  835). 
11.  Jftfrfens.— The  m 


most  important  are:    Falbe,  Reeherckes  sur 

kagt  (Pans,  1833) ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Topo- 

papkU  de  Carihait  (Paris,  1835);  Nathan  Davis.  Carthage  and  her 


femplacememt  de  Cartkate  (Pans,  1833):  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Tapo- 

-        _     -  jO;  Na  •       -  -     -  <^ 

Kcnam^  (London.  1861):  Beuld,  FouiUes  &  Carthage  (Paris,  1861); 


Victor  Gis£rin,  Voyage  archiotogiaue  dans  la  rigence  de  Tunis  (Paris, 
1863)^  E.  de  Sainte. Marie,  Musion  i  Carthage  (Paris,  1884);  C. 
Tasot,  Ci0grapkie  eomparie  de  la  prennce  romaine  d'Afrique  (Paris, 
1884-1888,  3  vols.);  E.  Babelon,  Carthage  (Paris,  1896);  Otto 
Meltzer,  Cesckiek/e  der  Karthafer  (Berlin;  1879-1896.  2  vols.) ;  Paul 
Monceauz, 
Les  Paiens 
(Paris,  1901 

tAfrifne  (Paris,  l^^)!  Ff^^t  des  pnmnus  africaines  sous  la 
iemimoHom  romaine  (Paris.  1896-190!,  a  vols.) ;  R.  Cagnat,  VArmie 
rmame  d'Afrique  (Paris,  1893);  C.  DichI,  L'Afrique  fytanline, 
hittairt  de  la  dominalion  bytantine  en.  Afrigtie  (Paris,  1896);  Aug. 
AodoQent.  Cartkofe  romaine  (Paris,  1901);  A.  J.  Church  and  A. 
Gilman,  Cdrtkaie  m  "  Story  of  the  Ntrtfons  "  series  (1886).  For  the 
munenMispabficationsof  PereDelattre  scattered  in  various  periodicals 
■tt  Etnde  mfles  dioerses  publications  du  R.  P.  DeiaUre,  by  Marquis 
d'Ansdmade  Puifaye  (Paris,  ^895);  Miss  Mabel  Moore's  Carthage 
t4  tite  Phoemicians  (London,  1905)  contains  a  useful  summary  of 
Delattre's  excavations.    See  further  for  the  discussion  of  particular 

S'ots:  "  Chrottique  archiologique  africaine,"  published  by  St6ph. 
rfl.  in  the  Rome  africaine  oiF  Algiers,  1893,  and  following  years; 
aod  in  the  MHanges  d'archMogie  ei  d'kistotre  de  FEcole  franfaiu  de 
Rame,  vol  xv.  (1895  and  follbwtng  jrears) ;  Dr  Carton,  "  Chronique 
arch6ciloKk|oe  nord.africatne,"  in  the  Revue  tunisienne.    (E.  B.*) 

GARTRAOB*  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Jasper  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Spring  river,  about  950  ft.  above  aea- 
kvel,  and  about  150  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
T981;  (1900)  9416,  of  whom  539  were  negroes;  (r9io  census) 
94S3.  It  IS  served  by  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the 
MisMori  Fadfic.  and  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
nilways,and  is  connected  with  Webb  City  and  Joplin,  Mo., 
aad  Galena,  Kan.,  by  the  electric  line  of  the  Southwest  Missouri 
railway.  The  town  is  built  on  high  ground  underlain  by  solid 
Bnestone,  and  has  much  mitura]  and  architectural  beatity.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Carthage  CoUegiate  Institute  (Presbyterian). 
A  Chautauqua  assembly  and  a  county  fair  are  held  annually. 
In  the  vidnity  there  are  valuable  lead,  zinc  and  coal  mines,  and 
qunicsof  Carthage  "marble,"  with  which  the  county  court 
IwBe  b  bttik.  Carthage  is  a  jobbing  centre  for  a  fruit  and  grain 
Placing  n^gion;  live-stock  (espedally  harness  horses)  is  raised 
■A  the  vidnity;  and  among  the  dty's  manufactures  are  lime, 
^,  canned  fruits,  furniture,  bed  springs  and  mattresses, 
'Bioing  and  qoarrying  machinery,  ploughs  and  woollen  goods. 


In  1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at  $r,i79.66i..  Natural 
gas  for  domestic  use  and  for  factories  is  piped  from  the  Kansas 
gas  fields.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  the  dectric- 
Ughting  plant.  Carthage,  founded  in  1833,  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  and  became  the  county-seat  in  r842,  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1868,  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1873,  and  in  1890 
became  a  dty  of  the  third  class  under  the  general  (state)  law. 
On  the  5th  of  July  1861  about  5500  Confederates  under  General 
James  E.  Rains  and  M.  M.  Parsons,  accompanied  by  Governor 
Gaibome  Fox  Jackson  (1807-1862),  and  1500  Union  troops 
under  Colonel  Franz  Sigel,  were  engaged  about  7  m.  north  of  the 
dty  in  an  indedsive  skinnish  which  hai  been  named  the  battle 
of  Carthage. 

CARTHAGB,  8TNOD8  OP.  During  the  3td.  4th.  and  5th 
Centuries  the  town  of  Carthage  (q.vJ)  in  Africa  served  as  the 
meeting-place  of  a  hirge  number  of  church  synods,  of  which, 
however,  only  the  most  important  can  be  treated  here. 

r.  In  May  251  a  synod,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of 
Cyprian  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  lapsi  (those  who  had 
fallen  away  from  the  faith  during  persecution),  excommunicated 
Felidssimus  and  five  other  Novatian  bishops  (Rigorists),  and 
declared  that  the  Icpsi  should  be  desUt  withj  not  with  indhcrim- 
inate  severity,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  individual  guilt. 
These  dedsions  were  confirmed  by  a  synod  of  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Other  Carthaginian  synods  concern- 
ing  the  lapH  were  held  in  252  and  254. 

See  Hefele,  and  ed.,  i.  pp.  iii  aqq.  (Enfflish  translation,  t.  pp.  93 
sqq.);  Maori,  i.  pp.  863  sqq.,  905  sqq.;  Hardouin,  i.  pp.  133  aqq., 
147  sqq.;  Cyprian,  Epp.  53,  54,  55,  68. 

9.  Two  synods,  in  955  and  256,  held  under  Cyprian,  pro- 
nounced against  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  thus  taking 
direct  issue  with  Stephen,  bishop'  of  Rome,  who  promptly 
repudiated  them,  and  separated  himself  from  the  African 
Church.  A  third  synod,  September  2  56,  uzumimously  reafiirmed 
the  position  of  the  other  two.  Stephen 's  pretensions  to  authority 
as  "  bishop  of  bishops  "  were  sharply  resented,  and  for  some 
time  the  relations  of  the  Roman  and  African  Churches  were 
severely  strained. 

See  Hefele,  2nd  ed.,  i.  pp.  117-119  (English  translation,  i.pp.  99 
sqq.);  Manst,  i.  pp.  921  sqq.,  951  sqq.;  Hardouin,  L  pp.  153  sqq.; 
Cyprian.  Epp.  69-7$. 

3.  The  Donatist  schism  (see  Donatists)  occasioned  a  number 
of  important  synods.  Aboixt  348  a  synod  of  Catholio  bishops, 
who  had  met  to  record  thdr  gratitu'de  for  the  effective  offidal  re- 
pression  of  the  "  Circumcelhones  "  (Donatist  terrorists),  declared 
against  the  rebaptism  of  any  one  who  had  been  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  and  adopted  twelve  canons  of  clerical 
discipline. 

See  Hefele,  2nd.  ed.,  i.  pp.  632-633  (English  translation,  it.  pp. 
184-186);  Mansi,  iJi.  pp.  143  sqq.;  Hardoum.  i.  pp.  683  sqq. 

4.  The  "  Conference  of  Carthage  "  (see  Donatists),  held  by 

imperial  command  in  41  r  with  a  view  to  terminating  the  Donatist 

schism,  while  not  strictly  a  synod,  was  neverthdess  one  of  the 

most  important  assemblies  in  the  history  of  the  African  church, 

and,  indeed  of  the  whole  Christian  church. 

See  Hefele,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  pp  103-104  (English  tianslation,  IL  ppw 
445-446)  ;  Mansi,  iv.  pp.  7-283  ;  Hardouin,  1.  pp.  1043,-1190. 

5.  On  the  ist  of  May  418  a  great  synod  ("  A  Council  of  Africa," 

St  Augustine  calls  it),  which  assembled  under  the  presidency  of 

Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  take  action  concerning  the 

errors  of  Caelestius,  a  disdple  of  Pe^agius  (q.t.),  denounced  the 

Pelagian  doctrines  of  human  nature,  original  sin,  grace  and 

perfectibility,  and  fully  approved  the  contraryviews  of  Augustine. 

Prompted  by  the  reinstatement  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  a 

deposed    African   priest,    the   synod  enacted  that  "  whoever 

appeals  to  a  court  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  (meam'ng  Rome) 

may  not  again  be  received  into  communion  by  any  one  in  Africa  " 

(canon  17). 

See  Hefele.  2nd  ed.,  ii.  pp.  116  sqq.  (English  translation,  ii.  pp. 
4S8  sqq.);  Mansi,  iii.  pp.  810  sqq..  iv.  pp.  377  sqq.,  451  sqq.: 
Hardouin,  i.  pp.  926  sqq. 

6.  The  question  of  appeals  to  Rome  occasioned  two  synods, 
one  in  429,  the  other  in  424.    The  latter  addressed  a  letter  to 
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the  bishop  of  Rome,  Celestine,  protesting  against  his  daim  to 

appellate  jurisdiction,  und  urgently  requesting  the  immediate 

recall  of  hk  legate,  and  advising  him  to  s^nd  no  more  judges  to 

Africa. 

See  Hefele,  and  ed.,  iL  pp.  X30  aq<g[^.,  137  sqq.  tEnglish  transtation, 
ii.  pp.463  sqq., 480  sqq.);  Mann,  m.  pp.  835  sqq.,  iv.  pp.  401  aqq., 
477  "qq*:  Haraouin,  L.pp.  943  sqq.,  1241  sqq.  (T.  F.  C.) 

CARTHUSIANS,  an  order  of  monks  founded  by  St  Bruno  {q.v.), 
in  X084  Bruno  and  his  six  companions  presented  themselves 
before  the  bishop  of  Grenoble  and  explained  to  him  their  desire 
to  lead  an  ascetical  life  in  a  solitary  place.  He  pointed  out  to 
them  a  desolate  spot  named  Chartreuse,  on  the  mountains  near 
Grenoble,  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  snow-covered  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  and  told  them  they  might  there  carry 
out  their  design.  They  built  themselves  three  huts  and  an 
oratory,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  silence 
and  extreme  austerity.  After  a  few  years  Bruno  was  summoned 
to  Rome  by  Urban  II.,  as  an  adviser  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  e,  1090;  but  aifter  a  year  or  so  he  obtained  permission 
to  withdraw  from  Rome,  and  was  able  to  foiud  in  the  forests  of 
Calabria  near  Squillace  a  second,  and  later  on  a  third  and  a  fourth 
monastery,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Chartreuse.  On  one  of  these 
south  Italian  foundations  Bruno  died  in  iioz.  On  leaving  the 
Chartreuse  he  had  appointed  a  successor  as  superior,  and  the 
institute  steadily  took  more  settled  shape  and  further  develop- 
ment. Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  writing  about 
forty  years  later,  speaks  thus  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  earliest 
Carthusians: — 

"  Warned  by  the  negligence  and  lukewarmness  of  mahy  of  the 
older  monks,  they  adopted  for  themselves  and  for  their  followers 
greater  precaution  against  the  artifices  of  the  Evil  One.  As 
remedy  against  pride  and  vain-glory  they  chose  a  dress  more  poor 
and  o)ntempttbIe  than  that  of  any  other  religious  body ;  so  that  it 
is  horrible  to  look  on  these  garments,  so  short,  scanty,  coarse  and 
dirty  are  thev.  In  order  to  cut  up  avarice  by  the  mots,  they  en- 
closed arounq  their  cells  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  district;  and  they  would  not  accept 
a  foot  oTland  beyond  that  limit  if  you  were  to  oner  them  the  whole 
world.  For  the  same  motive  they  limit  the  quantitv  of  their  cattle, 
oxen,  asaes,  sheep  and  goats.^  And  in  order  that  they  might  have 
Ao  motive  for  augmenting  their  possessions,  either  of  land  or  animals, 
they  ordained  that  in  every  one  of  their  monasteries  there  should 
be  no  more  than  twelve  monks,  with  their  prior  the  thirteenth, 
eighteen  lay  brothers  and  a  few  paid  servants.  To  mortify  the 
flesh  they  always  wear  hair  shirts  of  the  severest  kind,  and  their 
fasting  b  wellnigh  continuous.  They  always  eat  bread  of  unbolted 
meal,  and  take  so  much  water  with  their  wine  that  it  has  hardly 
any  flavour  of  wine  left.  They  never  eat  meat,  whether  in  health 
or  ill.  They  never  buy  fish,  but  they  accept  it  it  it  is  given  to  them 
for  charity.  They  may  eat  cheese  and  esgs  only  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays.  On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  th^  eat  cooked  vegetables. 
On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they  take  Only  bread  and 

water.      T^"Sy  *^^  **"^  ^  ^^  o^^Yt  "^^"^  during  the  octaves  of 
Christmas,  Caster,   Pentecost,  Epiphany  and  other  solemnities. 


recite  the  prayers  for  minor  canonical  hours  in  their  own  dwellings, 
when  warned  by  the  bell  of  the  church ;  but  they  all  assemble  m 
church  for  matins  and  vespers.  On  feast  days  they  eat  twice,  and 
sing  all  the  ofhces  in  the  church,  and  eat  in  the  refectory.  They 
do  not  say  mass  save  on  festivals  and  Sundays.  They  boil  the 
vegetables  served  out  to  them  in  their  own  dwellings,  and  never 
druik  wine  save  with  their  food."    (Migne,  PatroL  Lai.  dxxxix.  943.) 

In  its  broad  outlines  this  description  of  primitive  Carthusian 
life  has  remained  true,  even  to  the  present  day:  the  regulations 
as  to  food  are  not  quite  so  stringent,  and  the  habit  is  now  an 
ordinary  religious  habit  of  white  serge.  It  was  not  until  11 70 
that  the  Carthusians  Were  formally  constituted  a  separate 
religious  order  by  papal  act.  Owing  to  its  very  nature,  the 
institute  never  had  any  great  expansion:  at  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  there  were  some  50  Charterhouses;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  xSth  there  were  170,  75  being  in  France. 

There  was  no  written  rule  before  1x30,  when  Guigo,  the 
fifth  prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  reduced  to  writing  the 
body  of  customs  that  had  been  the  basis  of  Carthusian  life 
(Migne,  Patrol,  Lai,  diii.  631);  enlargements  and  modifications 
of  this  code  were  made  in  1259,  1367,  1509  and  z68x:  this  last 
form  of  the  statutes  is  the  present  Carthusian  rule. 


The  life  is  very  nearly  eremitical:  except  oa  Snadays  and 
feasts,  the  Carthusians  meet  only  thxee  times  a  day  ia  the 
church— {or  the  Midnight  OflBce,  for  Mass  and  lor  Vcspen; 
once  a  week,  on  Sundays  (and  feasts)  they  have  their  moi  in 
the  refectory,  and  once  a  week  they  have  recreaticHi  together 
and  a  walk  outside  enclosure.  All  the  rest  of  their  time  is  passed 
in  solitude  in  their  hermitages,  which  are  built  qoite  separate 
from  one  another.  Each  hermitage  is  a  houae^  f^ftpta;w;T;jjr 
living-zoom,  bedroom  and  oratory,  wwkshop  and  store-room, 
and  has  a  small  garden  attached.  The  monks  are  supplied  with 
such  tools  as  they  wish  to  employ  in  workshop  and  garden,  and 
with  such  books  as  they  need  from  the  library.  Tbe  Carthusiaa 
goes  to  bed  every  evening  at  7  and  is  called  aboitt  xi.  wbea 
he  says  in  his  private  oratory  the  Officium  B.  iianae  Virginis, 
Towards  midnight  all  repair  to  the  church  for  Matins  and  Lauds, 
which  are  celebrated  with  extraordinary  solemnity  and  proiixity, 
so  as  to  last  from  2  to  3  hours,  according  to  the  office.  Tbey 
then  return  to  bed  until  5,  when  they  again  go  to  the  di^ircfa  for 
the  daily  High  Mass,  still  celebrated  according  to  tlie  pliase  of 
liturgical  and  ritual  development  of  the  izth  century.  T^ 
private  Masses  are  then  said,  and  the  monks  betake  thoasdvcs 
to  work  or  study.  At  zo  in  summer,  zx  in  winter^  xa  on  feast 
days,  they  have  their  dinner,  alone  except  on  Sundays  and  feasts; 
the  dinner  is  supplied  from  the  coznmon  kitchen  throiig^  a  smaO 
window.  On  many  days  of  the  year  there  is  but  oot  meal; 
meat  is  never  eaten,  even  in  sickness — ^this  has  always  been  aa 
absolute  rule  among  the  Carthusians.  In  the  aftentoon  they 
again  assemble  in  the  church  for  Vespers;  the  lesser  porticms 
of  the  canonical  ofRce,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  the  Blcss^  Vhfja 
aind  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  are  said  privately  in  the  oratories. 

This  maimer  of  life  has  been  kept  up  almost  without  variatioa 
for  eight  centuries:  among  the  Carthusians  there  have  ne\'er 
been  any  of  those  revivals  and  reforms  that  are  so  strikiz^  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  other  orders — "  never  refomied,  because 
never  deformed."  The  Carthusians  have  always  Hved  thus 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  each  one  in  ■lm*>^  entire 
isolation.  They  introduced  and  have  kept  up  in  western 
Europe  a  life  resembling  that  of  the  eariy  Egyptian  monks, 
as  under  St  Anthdny's  guidance  monasticism  passed  from  tbe 
utter  individualism  of  the  first  hermits  to  the  half  eremitical. 
half  cenobitical  life  of  the  Lauras  (see  Monasticisbi).  Owing 
to  certain  z'esemblances  in  external  matters  to  the  Benedictine 
rule  and  practice,  the  Carthusians  have  sometimes  been  regaidrd 
as  one  of  the  offshoots  from  the  Benedictines;  but  this  view  is 
not  tenable,  the  whole  Carthusian  conception,  idea  and  fpiiii 
beinj;  quite  different  from  the  Benedictine. 

The  superiors  of  the  Charterhottses  are  priozs,  not  abbots. 
and  the  prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  the  superior  general 
of  the  order.  A  general  chapter  of  the  priors  is  hdd  annually 
at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  The  Carthusians  have  always 
flourished  roost  in  France,  but  they  had  hotises  all  over  western 
Europe;  some. of  the  Italian  Cerlose,  as  those  at  Pavia,  Florakce 
and  Naples,  are  renowned  for  their  wonderful  beauty. 

The  first  English  Charterhouse  was  establisbed  in  11 78  ;U 
Witham  by  Selwood  Forest,  and  at  the  Dissolution  these  were 
nine,  the  most  celebrated  being  those  at  Sheen  in  Surrey  and  at 
Smithfield  in  London  (for  list  see  Catholic  DiOumary,  art  "  Cai^ 
thusians  ").  The  Carthusians  were  the  only  order  that  made 
any  corporate  resistance  to  th^  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry 
VUI.  The  community  of  the  London  Charterhouse  stood  firm, 
and  the  prior  and  several  of  the  monks  were  put  to  death  ii 
z$35  under  circumstances  of  barbarous  cruelty.  In  MaiyS 
reign  a  conununity  was  reassembled  nt  Sheen,  and  on  her 
death  it  emigrated,  fifteen  in  number,  to  Flanders,  and  finally 
settled  in  Nieuport;  it  maintained  itself  as  an  Eo^ish  ootninunity 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  gradually  dwindled,  and  the  last  dl 
the  old  English  Carthusian  stock  died  in  Z83Z.  There  is  now  one 
Charterhouse  in  England  established  at  Parkminstcr  In  Sossrx 
in  Z883;  the  community  numbers  50  dxnr-znonks,  but  it  is 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  foreigners,  i*^<-1iM*^ng  many  «l  those 
recently  expelled  from  France. 

At  the  French  Revolution  the  monks  were  diivcn  from  the 
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Gnnic  Chutmuc,  but  they  return 
(bvaotitundeilbc  Association  Lai 
iti'  <J  the  Giande  Chartieuse  is  now  settle 
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exputiioni  from  France  there  were 
middle  of  the  13th  century  a  very 


In  cmrcnts  of  Carthusi 
tins  tiKR  have  been  but  two  or  three,  one  situated  a  few  tuilcs 
kam  the  Grande  Chajtreuu.  Tlie  rule  resembles  that  of  the 
BOQki.  but  the  isolation^  ulilude  and  silence  are  much  le» 
BrJipjit.    The  habit  of  the  Carthusiau,  both  monks  and  nuns, 

A  lotd  may  be  added  as  to  the  fanoos  liqueur,  known  as 
Ciintruit.niadebylhemoiiki.  At  the  Revolution  the  piopetiy 
ii  lilt  Caithusiuu  «*s  confiicated,  and  on  Ibeir  restoration  Ihey 
itopwird  only  the  bitren  desert  in  which  the  monasieiy  stood, 
lid  loi  it  they  had  to  pay  rent  Thus  they  were  (or  some  years 
I!  not  even  of  the  needful  meani  ol  sub^ience.  Then  the 
[iqnent  wu  invented  ai  a  meani  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
tfoffliinily;  it  beoune  a  great  commtrcuil  success  and  pioduces 
I  litft  yearly  income.  This  income  the  monks  have  not  spent 
to  ihmselvet,  nor  does  it  aecutoulite.  The  first  chaige  is  Ihe 
mairnincr  of  the  Grande  Outtreuse  and  the  other  Chanet- 
bcuss,  and  out  of  it  have  been  built  atid  established  the  new 
Qcusteria  of  the  order,  as  at  Ddsaeldorf,  Parlcminster  and 
itirthere;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  has  been  spent  on 
tibtiousanddiaritablepujpoaesinFnnceand  all  over  the  world, 
^dmrcbei,  schools,  hospitals,  almshouses,  foreign  missions. 
Oh  I  King  ii  certain:  the  profits  made  no  diBerence  at  all  to 
Ik  leduled  4ih1  austere  life  of  the  monk*  of  the  Grande 
Cliimtiut. 

<j  ".hmiaD  nrder  to  B.  Tromby.  SUna  drl  pairw   n  S  t 
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devout  Catholic,  he  became  involved  in  a  political  quarrel  with 
bis  church,  and  was  defeated  by  clerical  influence  at  the  general 
Another  scat  was  found  (ur  him,  but  hia  health 
failed  and  he  died  on  the  loth  of  May  1S73. 
The  lift,  by  Alfird  O.  r>e  Cellei  (Toronto,  1904).  may  be  lupplc- 
rnled  Iv  tlie  sketch  in  Dent's  Caiaiian  Porlrail  Gallery  (Toronto. 
*0).  ,(W.  L.  G.) 

CARTIBS,  JACQUES  (14Q1-ISS)),'  French  navigator,  dis- 
iveicr  of  the  Canadian  river  St  Lawrence,  was  bom  at  St  Mala 
Brittany.  Of  hisearly  Hf  c  nothing  is  known.  On  the  suppress 
3n  by  Admiral  Chabol  of  the  trade  to  Brazil,  an  eip^tion 

St  Malo  under  Caiticr  on  the  10th  of  April  1534,  to  look  (or  a 
passage  to  the  East-    Cartler  reached  Newfoundlan 
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^-'d.Mtaia);  indthebucacniunEofibcactiia  Ufe 
T1  rold(C*IU>IAI>>(B.  April  iSaij.whnspenCsanieDian 
no  .-one  St  the  Grande  CbaRTouic.  A  little  In  t  an 
Dt^iJued  liun  French,  TU  Curlkiaiciis,  1901  (Orph 
Bi'tley  HaH,  Rochdale),  gives  precise  informa  on  on  h 
V  ".  ud  life  of  the  Cartbunana.  (L 

CUTIER,  giH  CnRQBS  ttlBKO,  Sait.  (1814  1S7J) 
Ciudian  staleunan,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Quebec  on  the 
C:h  of  September  1S14.  Called  to  the  bar  m  iSjs  he  locn 
pi»d  a  large  piaciicc.  He  took  part  in  the  rebeUion  of  iSj7 
ud  (as  forced  fot  a  time  to  fly  the  country  In  184S  he  was 
tlrctrd  to  the  Canadian  parliament.  Uh  youthful  ebullition 
cf  iSj;  was  1000  repented  of,  and  be  became  ft  kiyal  subject  of 
il'  BHtish  aDwn.  So  greally  bad  be  changed  that  in  i " 
k  bcoue  a  leading  member  o[  the  leconitructed  Libi 
Ccnacrvative  party.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  provindal 
"ctnaiy,  and  in  18J7  attorney-general  for  Lower  Canada. 
Frnm  iSjaiD  iMiheand  Sir  John  Macdonald  were  joint  prime 
miiilcra  of  Canada,  and  thcii  alliance  lasted  till  the  death  of 
Cirticr.  He  took  the  chief  patt  in  promoting  many  useful 
iiaairei,  mch  as  the  abolition  of  seigneurial  tenure  in  Lorec 
Cicada  (see  Qoebec),  and  the  codification  of  the  dvil 
i^t  provioce  0857-1864}.  Above  all  be  bvoured  th 
unction  d  nilwiys,  and  to  his  energy  and  fearless  opi 
in  lujd)'  due  the  eventual  lucCess  o(  the  Ciand  Ttuok  tailway, 
ud  the  rootve  to  construct  the  Canadian  Pacific  In  the  (ace 
fil  reit  opposition,  be  carried  his  native  province  into  federation 
^i?^tS6l),  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  his  aid. 
It  the  fint  cabinet  of  Sir  John  llacdoiiald  he  sat  as  minister  of 
■flina  and  defence,  and  carried  in  1868  an  important  act  estab- 
blnu  the  kad  (oicts  of  Canada  on  a  lound  btiis.    Though  ■ 
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that  the  coast  farther  west  was  barren,  rocky  and  uninviting. 
In  view  o!  this  Carliei  set  sail  on  Monday,  the  ijlh  of  June,  fot 
the  south  side  of  the  strait,  by  following  which  he  was  led  down 
almost  the  whole  West  coast  of  Newfoundland.    OQ  St  George's 

his  course  Cartier  fell  in  with  the  Bird  Rocks.  Tlic  island  south 
of  these  he  named  Btion  Island,  after  Chabot.  Caitier  mistook 
our  Magdalen  and  Prince  Edward  Islands  (or  tbe  main  shore  on 
the  south  side  of  this  inUnd  sea.  Fcllowing  the  coast  of  New 
Brunswick  northward  he  was  greatly  disappointed  to  discover 
Chaleur  Bay  was  not  a  strait.  During  a  ten  days'  stay  in  Caspt 
Harbour  Cartier  made  friends  with  a  tribe  of  Huron-Icoquoil 
Indians  from  (Juebec,  two  of  whom  he  carried  oil  with  him.  A 
mirage  deceived  him  into  thinking  the  passage  up  tbe  river  south 
of  Anticosti  was  a  bay,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  coast  the 
southern,  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Anticosti.  Oa  dis- 
covering the  passage  between  this  island  and  the  Quebec  shore 
a  coundl  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
erploration  of  this  strait  until  the  following  yeai.  Heading 
eastward  along  the  Quebec  shore,  Cartier  soon  regained  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle  and,  entering  the  Atlantic  on  tbe  isth  of  August, 
reached  St  Malo  In  safety  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Cartier  set  lail  again  from  St  Malo  with  three  vessels  on  the 

6th  of  May  1536,  and  passing  through  the  strait  of  Belle  Isl* 
ancboredontbegthof  August  in  Pillage  Bay,  opposite  Anticosti. 
The  next  day  he  named  this  the  bay  of  St  Lawrence.  In  course 
of  time  the  name  spread  to  the  gulf  and  finally  to  the  river. 
Proceeding  through  the  passage  north  of  Anticosti,  Cartier 
anchored  on  the  lit  of  September  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Saguenay, 
which  the  two  Indians  who  had  passed  the  winter  in  France 

nformed  him  waa  the  name  of  a  kingdom  "  rich  and  wealthy 
m  prcdoos  stones."  Again  on  reaching  the  island  of  Orleans, 
so  named  after  the  third  son  of  Francis  I.,  they  told  Cartier  he 
was  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Canada,  in  reality  the  Huton-Iroquois 
word  fot  village.  Leavinghistwolarger  vessels  in  the  St  Chairles, 
which  there  enten  the  St  Lawrence,  Catiier  set  oS  westward 
with  the  bark  and  the  long-boats.  Tbe  former  grounded  in  Lake 
St  Peter,  but  in  the  latter  he  reached,  on  the  and  of  October, 
the  Huron-IroquiRS  village  of  Hochelaga  on  the  lulc  of  the  dty 
of  Montreal  Further  progress  was  checked  by  the  Lachine 
Rapid.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Royal,  a  name  still  in  use, 
Cattier  beheld  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  stretching  away 
to  the  west.  On  his  return  to  the  St  Charles,  where  during  the 
winter  twenty-five  men  died  of  scurvy,  Cartier  sought  further 
information  about  the  rich  country  called  Saguenay,  which  be 
was  informed  could  be  reached  more  easily  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa.  In  order  to  give  Francis  L  authende  iniormarion  of 
this  northern  Mexico,  Cartier  leiied  the  chief  and  eleven  of  the 
headmen  of  the  village  and  carried  them  o9  to  France.  This 
time  he  passed  louth  of  Anticosti  and.  entering  the  Atlantic 
through  Cabot  Strait,  reached  St  Malo  -on  the  ifith  of  July 
1537. 
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his  quarters  at  Oip  Rouge,  9  m.  above  Quebec.  A  soldier,  the 
seigneur  de  Roberval,  had  been  chosen  to  lead  the  men  to  the 
conquest  of  Saguenay;  but  when  he  did  not  arrive,  Cartier  made 
a  fresh  examination  of  the  rapid  of  Lachine,  preparatory  to 
sending  the  men  up  the  river  Ottawa.  Roberval  at  length  set 
sail  in  April  1542,  but  on  reaching  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  met 
Cartier  on  his  way  back  to  France.  In  the  summer  of  1543, 
Cartier  was  sent  out  to  bring  home  Roberval,  whose  attempt  to 
make  his  way  up  the  Ottawa  to  this  mythical  Saguenay  had 
proved  futile.  From  1544  until  his  death  at  St  Malo,  on  the  ist 
of  September  1557,  Cartier  appears  to  have  done  little  else  than 
give  technical  advice  in  nautical  matters  and  act  as  Portuguese 
interpreter. 

A  critical  edition  <^  Cartier's  Brief  Rkit  de  la  naripifion  faicte  h 
isles  de  Canada  (1545),  from  the  MSS.,  has  been  pubUshea  by  the 
university  of  Toronto.  The  best  Enelish  version  is  that  by  James 
Phinncy  Baxter,  published  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1906.  (H.  P.  B.) 

CARTIIAGB  (Lat.  cartilagOf  gristle),  the  firm  elastic  and  gristly 
connective  tissue  in  vertebrates.  (See  CoNNEcnvE  Tissues 
and  Joints.) 

CARTOON  (Ital.  cartoned  pasteboard),  a  term  used  in  pictorial 
art  in  two  senses,  (i)  In  painting,  a  cartoon  is  used  as  a  model 
for  a  large  picture  in  fresco,  oil  or  tapestry,  or  for  statuary. 
It  was  also  formerly  employed  in  glass  and  mosaic  work.  When 
cartoons  are  used  in  fresco-painting,  the  back  of  the  design  is 
covered  with  black-lead  or  other  colouring  matter;  and,  this 
side  of  the  picture  being  applied  to  the  wall,  the  artist  passes  over 
the  lines  of  the  design  with  a  point,  and  thus  obtains  an  impression. 
According  to  another  method  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are 
pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  cartoon,  being  placed  against  the 
wall,  is  "  pounced,"  i.e.  a  bag  of  black  colouring-matter  is  drawn 
over  the  perforations,  and  the  outlines  are  thus  transferred  to  the 
wall.  In  fresco-painting,  the  portions  of  the  cartoon  containing 
figures  were  formerly  cut  out  and  fixed  (generally  in  successive 
sections)  upon  the  moist  plaster.  Their  contour  was  then  traced 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the  outlines  appeared  lightly 
incised  upon  the  plaster  after  the  portion  of  the  cartoon  was 
withdrawn.  In  the  manufacture  of  tapestries  upon  which  it 
is  wished  to  give  a  representation  of  the  figures  of  cartoons,  these 
figures  are  sometimes  cut  out,  and  laid  behind  or  under  the  woof, 
to  guide  the  operations  of  the  artist.  In  this  case  the  cartoons 
are  coloured. 

Cartoons  have  been  executed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters;  the  gu:atest  extant  performances  in  this  line  of  art 
are  those  of  Raphael.  They  are  seven  in  number,  coloured  in 
distemper;  and  at  present  they  adorn  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  in  South  Kensington,  having  been  removed 
thither  from  their  former  home,  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court. 
With  respect  to  their  merits,  they  count  among  the  best  of 
Raphael's  productions;  Lanzi  even  pronounces  them  to  be  in 
beauty  superior  to  anything  else  the  worid  has  ever  seen.  Not  that 
they  all  present  features  of  perfect  loveliness,  and  limbs  of 
faultless  symmetry, — this  is  far  from  being  the  case;  but  in 
harmony  of  design,  in  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  one 
great  end,  and  in  the  grasp  of  soul  which  they  display,  they  stand 
among  the  foremost  works  of  the  designing  art.  The  history  of 
these  cartoons  is  curious.  Leo  X.  employed  Raphael  in  design- 
ing (in  1515-1516)  a  series  of  Scriptural  subjects,  which  were 
first  to  be  finished  in  cartoons,  and  then  to  be  imitated  in  tapestry 
by  Flemish  artists,  and  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Tvro  principal  sets  of  tapestries  were  accordingly 
executed  at  Arras  in  Flanders;  but  it  is  supposed  that  neither 
Leo  nor  Raphael  lived  to  see  them.  The  set  which  went  to  Rome 
was  twice  carried  away  by  invaders,  first  in  1 537  and  afterwards  in 
1798.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  restored  in  a  perfect  state; 
but  after  .their  return  in  1814  one  was  wanting — the  cupidity  of 
a  Genoese  having  induced  him  to  destroy  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  precious  metal  which  it  contained.  Authorities  differ  as 
to  the  original  number  of  cartoons,  but  there  appear  to  have 
been  twenty-five, — some  by  Raphael  himself,  assisted  by  Gian* 
francesco  Pehni,  others  by  the  surviving  pupils  of  Raphael. 
The  cartoons  after  which  the  lapestrics  were  woven  were  not. 


it  would  seem,  restored  to  Rome,  but  remained  as  heu^ttt 
about  the  manufactory  in  Arras  till  after  the  revolntioD  of  the 
Low  Countries,  when  seven  of  them  which  had  escaped  dcstnx- 
tion  were  purchased  by  Charles  I.,  on  the  recominendatioa  of 
Rubens.  They  were  found  much  injured,  **  holes  bdng  pricked 
in  them  for  the  weavers  to  pounce  the  outlines,  and  in  other  parts 
they  were  almost  cut  through  by  tracing.*'  It  has  never  been 
ascertained  what  became  of  the  other  cartoons.  Three  tapestries, 
the  cartoons  of  which  by  Raphael  no  Jonger  exist,  are  in  the 
Vatican, — representing  the  stoning  of  St  Stq>hc&,  the  convcrsios 
of  St  Paul,  and  St  Paul  in  prison  at  Philip{». 

Besides  the  cartoons  ofiURaphael,  two,  to  which  an  extra* 
ordinary  celebrity  in  art-history  attaches,  were  those  executed  is 
competition  by  Leonardo  da  Vind  and  by  Michelangelo — the 
former  named  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and  the  latter  ibe 
Cartoon  of  Pisa — ^soldiers  bathing,  surprised  by  the  MpprtmA  of 
the  enemy.  Both  these  great  works  have  perished,  but  the 
general  design  of  them  has  been  preserved.  In  recent  tinses 
some  of  the  most  eminent  designers  of  cartoons  have  been  niasien 
of  the  German  school, — Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Steinle,  Fohrick. 
&c.;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  these  artists  appear  to  greater 
advantage  an  their  cartoons  than  in  the  completed  paintings  oi 
the  same  con^positions.  In  Eimjland  cartoon-work  devetoped  cca- 
siderably  in  1843  snd  1844,  when  a  competitkni  was  held  for  tkc 
decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Dyce  and  Madi^e 
left  examples  of  uncommon  mark  in  this  line.  The  cartoon  b} 
Fred.  Walker,  A.R.A.,  made  to  advertise  the  dramntxc  versioD  ol 
Wilkie  CoUins's  Woman  in  White,  is  now  at  the  Tate  Gallery;  and 
cartoons  by  Ford  Madox  Brown  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  S6uth  Kensington.  (W.  M.  R.) 

(3)  "  Cartoon  "  is  also  a  term  now  applied  to  the  large  political 
drawings  in  the  humorous  or  satirical  papers  of  the  day.  At  aa 
earlier  period  satirical  prints  were  styled  **  caricatures,"  and  w«rt 
issued  separately.  GUlray,  Rowlandson,  the  three  Crutk&haiiks, 
Heath  and  others  were  popular  favourites  in  this  class  of  de^gn 
Even  the  insignificant  little  cuts  by  Robert  Seymour  in  Figars  in 
London,  the  diahlerics  in  The  Ply,  and  the  vulgar  and  rancoiiTcs 
political  skits  identified  with  the  flood  of  sainilous  little  papers  cf 
the  time,  were  dignified  by  the  same  term.  The  long  scries  cf 
Political  SkeUhes  by  "  H.  B."  (John  Doyle)  were  the  first  et- 
amples  of  unexaggerated  statement,  and  fair  and  drcorv/.is 
satire.  With  the  advent  of  Punch  and  its  various  rivals  ( Tit 
Peep-Show,  The  Great  Gun,  Diogenes  and  the  like),  the  gener^ 
tone  was  elevated.  Punch  at  first  adopted  the  word  **  peitcallicg  '* 
to  describe  the  "  big  cut,"  which  dealt  variously  with  political 
and  social  topics.  But  when  in  1843  there  was  held  in  West- 
minster Hall  the  great  exhibition  of  "cartoons'*  from  whkk 
selection  was  to  be  made  of  designs  for  the  decoration  in  fresco  ci 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  Punch  jocularly  professed  10 
range  himself  alongside  the  great  artists  of  the  day;  so  that  thr 
"  mad  dcsignc  "  of  the  reign  of  Charies  I.  became  the  **  cartooc  " 
of  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  John  Leech's  drawing  in  No.  105  cl 
that  journal  was  the  first  caricature  to  be  called  a  cartoon:  it  «is 
entitled  *'  Substance  and  Shadow:  the  Poor  ask  for  Bread,  znd 
the  Philanthropy  of  the  State  accords — an  Exhibition.'*  Latei. 
Punch  dropped  the  word  for  a  while,  but  the  public  took  it  up 
Vet  ihtNew  English  Dictionary  curiously  attributes  the  first  esc  ot 
it  to  Miss  Braddon  in  1863. 

In  England  the  cartoon,  no  longer  a  we^;K»  of  venonx^cs 
attack,  has  come  to  he  regarded  as  a  humorous  or  sarcaMic 
comment  upon  the  topic  uppermost  in  the  nation's  mind,  a  witty 
or  saturnine  illustration  of  views  already  formed,  rather  thjtTt  as 
an  instrument  for  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion.  It  has 
almost  wholly  lost  its  rancour;  it  has  totally  lost  its  ferocity^ 
the  evolutionary  result  of  peace  and  contentment,  for  satire  in  its 
more  violent  and  more  spontaneous  form  is  but  the  outcocne  of 
the  dissatisfaction  or  the  rage  of  the  multitude.  The  cartoon,  it  is 
agreed,  must  be  suggestive;  it  must  present  a  dear  idea  hicidK 
and,  if  possible,  laughably  worked  out;  and,  however  reserved 
or  restrained  it  may  be,  or  even,  when  occasion  denands  (as  ic 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Tenniel  and  some  of  his  imitators),  horwrvrr 
epic  in  intuition,  it  must  alwajrs  figure,  so  to  say,  as  a  leadis^ 
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irtide  tnnsformed  into  a  picture.  (See  Caucatuxx  and 
hLUSTiATioy.)  (M.  H.  S.) 

CARTOnCHB  (a  French  word  adapted  from  the  ItaL  carlocciot 
»  roll  of  paper,  Med  Lat.  carta,  for  ckorta,  paper),  originally  a 
tofl  of  paper,  parchment  or  other  material,  containing  the  charge 
d  pofwder  and  shot  for  a  firearm,  a  cartridge  {q.v.),  which  itself  is  a 
comiption  of  cartouche.  The  term  was  applied  in  architecture  to 
Tazkos  forms  of  ornamentation  taking  the  shape  of  a  scroll,  such 
IS  tlie  Tolute  of  an  Ionian  capital.  It  was  particularly  used  of  a 
sccJptured  tablet  in  the  shape  of  a  partly  unrolled  scroll  on 
i^Bcb  could  be  placed  an  inscription  or  device.  Such  "  car-> 
tCQches  "  are  used  for  titles,  &&,  on  engravings  of  maps,  plans, 
kA  the  like.  The  arms  of  the  popes  and  ecclesiastics  of  high 
i»nh  were  borne  on  an  oval  cartouche;  and  it  is  thus  particularly 
applied,  in  Egyptian  archaeology,  for  the  oblong  device  with 
oval  eDds,  enclosing  the  names  of  royal  personages  on  the 
icoDoments.  It  is  properly  an  oval  fomied  by  a  rope  knotted  at 
ooe  end.  An  amulet  of  similar  shape,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
"  name,"  was  worn  by  men  and  women  as  a  protection  against 
the  blotting  oat  of  the  name  after  death. 

CABTRID6B  (a>rniption  of  Fr.  cartouche),  a  case,  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  cardboard,  silk,  flannel,  &c.,  containing  an  ex- 
plosive charge,  and  usually  the  projectile  also,  for  ^mall  arms  and 
ordfisnce  (see  AMHUNinoN). 

CABTWRieHT,  EDMUND  (x743''x833),  English  inventor, 
yoooger  brother  of  Major  John  Cartwright  {q.v.),  was  bom  at 
MsTnhani,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  34th  of  April  1743,  and 
»hKated  at  Wakefield  grammar  school  He  began  his  academical 
ftwiies  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1764  he  was  elected 
to  1  fdlowship  at  Magdalen.  In  1770  he  published  Armlne  and 
Ehira,  a  legendary  poem,  which  was  followed  in  1779  by  The 
Friace  cf  Peace,  In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Coadby  Marwood,  Leicestershire,  to  which  in  1786  was  added 
t  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  He  took  the  degree 
of  DJ).  at  Oxford  in  x8o6.  He  would  probably  have  pa^ed 
to  obscure  life  as  a  country  clergyman  had  not  his  attention 
beea  accidentally  turned  in  1784  to  the  possibility  of  applying 
caduneiy  to  weaving.  The  restilt  was  that  he  invented  a  power- 
hom,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1785;  it  was  a  rude 
CQCtrivance,  though  it  was  improved  by  subsequent  patents 
b  1786  and  2787,  and  gradually  developed  into  the  modem 
pover-loom.  Removing  to  Doncaster  in  1785,  he  started  a 
vearicg  and  spinning  factory;  it  did  not,  however,  prove  a 
foanrial  success,  and  in  1793  he  had  to  surrender  it  to  his 
ceditois.  A  mHl  at  Manchester,  in  which  a  number  of  his 
BiscfaiAes  were  installed,  was  wilfully  destroyed  by  fire  in  1791. 
la  1789  be  patented  a  wool-combing  machine,  for  which  ho  took 
cut  further  patents  in  1790  and  1792;  it  effected  large  economies 
ia  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  its  financial  results  were  not 
siore  satisfactory  to  its  inventor  than  those  of  the  power-loom, 
evcQ  though  in  x8ox  parliament  extended  the  patent  for  fourteen 
yean.  In  1807  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  government 
vgrng  the  benefits  that  had  been  conferred  on  the  country  by 
|be  povcr-loom,  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him  £10,000 
io  i8og.  He  then  purchased  a  smaU  farm  at  Hollander,  near 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  Hastings  on  the  30th  of  October  1823.  Other  inventions  of 
C^vright's  included  a  cordelier  or  machine  for  making  rope 
(w90.  and  an  engine  working  with  alcohol  (X797),  together 
vith  various  agricultural  implements. 

CARTWRIGHT,  JOHN  (i  740-1824),  l^nglish  parliamentary 
Kfcnner,  was  bom  at  Mamham  in  Nottinghamshire  on  the 
17th  of  September  X740,  being  the  elder  brother  of  Edmund 
C^^rtviight,  inventor  of  the  power-loom.  He  was  educated  at 
Kewark  grammar  school  and  Heath  Academy  in  Yorkshire,  and 
tt  tlK  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  navy.  He  was  present,  in  his 
^  year  of  service,  at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  and  served  in 
tbe  {dkwiisg  year  in  the  action  between  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
££d  Admiral  Conflans.  Engaged  afterwards  under  Sir  Hugh 
P^iHser  and  Admiral  Byron  on  the  Newfoundland  station,  he 
*u  appointed  to  act  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  settlement;  and 
t^  duties  of  this  post  he  discharged  for  five  years  (i76'5-x77o). 
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m-health  necessitated  hi^  retirement  from  active  service  for  a 
time  in  X771.  When  the  disputes  with  the  American  colonies 
began,  he  saw  dearly  that  the  colonists  had  right  on  their  side, 
and  warmly  supported  their  cause.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  was  o£Fered  the  appointment  of  first  lieutenant  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  which  would  have  put  him  on  the  path  of  certain 
promotion.  But  he  declined  to  fight  against  the  cause  which 
he  felt  to  be  just.  In  1774  Jie  published  his  first  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  colonists,  entitled  American  Independence  the  Glory  and 
Interest  of  Great  Britain,  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
Nottinghamshire  Militia  was  first  raised,  he  was  appointed 
major,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  for  seventeen  years.  He 
was  at  last  illegally  superseded,  because  of  his  political  opinions. 
In  17  76  appeared  his  first  work  on  reform  in  parliament,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Earl  Stanhope's  pamphlets  (X774),  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  publication  on  the  subject.  It  was 
entitled,  Tahe  yottr  Choiu — a  second  edition  appearing  imder 
the  new  title  of  The  Legislative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  vindi- 
cated. The  task  of  his  life  was  thencef ortii  chiefly  the  attainment 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  In  X778  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  a  political  association,  which  took  shape  in 
X780  as  the  "  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,"  including 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  From  this  society  sprang  the  more  famous  "  Corresponding 
Society."  Major  Caxtwright  worked  unweariedly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trisil  of 
his  friends.  Home  Tooke,  John  ThelwaU  and  Thomas  Hardy,  in 
X794,  and  was  himself  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  X819.  He  was 
found  guilty  in  the  following  year,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £100.  He  died  in  London  on  the  33rd  of  September  1824. 
He  had  married  in  X780,  but  had  no  childiren.  In  1831  a  monu- 
ment from  a  design  by  MacdowcU  was  erected  to  him  in  Burton 
Crescent  where  he  had  lived. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major  Cartwright,  edited  by  his 
niece  F.  D.  Cartwright,  was  pubfished  in  i8a6. 

CARTWRIGHT,  PETER  (X785-1872),  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  preacher,  was  bom  on  the  xst  of  September  1785  in 
Amherst  county,  Virginia.  His  father,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  took  his  family  to  Kentucky  in  17  90,  and  lived 
near  Lancaster  until  X793,  and  then  until  x8o2  in  Logan  coimty 
n^r  the  Tennessee  line.  Peter  received  little  education,  and  was 
a  gambler  at  cards  and  horse-racing  until  1801,  when  he  heard 
John  Page  preach.  In  June  he  was  received  into  the  church; 
in  May  x8o2  was  licensed  as  a  regular  exhorter,  becoming  known 
as  the  "  Kentucky  Boy  ";  in  the  autimm  of  x8o2  was  licensed  to 
form  the  Livingston  circuit  around  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
river;  in  x8o6  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury,  and  in 
x8o8  presiding  elder  by  Bishop  McKendree,  imder  whose  direc- 
tion be  had  studied  theology.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Wabash  district  in  x8i2,  and  of  Green  river  district  in  1813-1816, 
and,  after  four  years  on  circuit  in  Kentucky  and  two  as  presiding 
elder  of  the  Cumberland  district,  was  transferred  in  1823  to  the 
Illinois  conference,  in  which  he  was  presiding  elder  of  various 
districts  until  1869.  Up  to  1856  he  preached  some  14,600  times, 
received  some  10,000  persons  into  the  church,  and  baptized  some 
1 2 ,000  i>ersons.  He  died  near  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  county, 
Illinois,  on  the  25th  of  September  1872.  He  was  a  typical  back- 
woods preacher,  an  able,  vigorous  speaker,  and  a  racy  writer. 

See  the  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  Backwoods  Preacher, 
edited  by  W.  P  Strickland  (New  York,  1856). 

CARTWRIGHT,  SIR  RICHARD  JOHN  (1835-  )>  Canadian 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Canada,  on  the  4th  of 
December  1835,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  C^artwright,  chaplain  to 
H.M.  Forces.  In  1863  he  entered  the  Canadian  parliament  as  a 
Conservative,  but  soon  after  federation  in  1867  quarrelled  with 
his  party  on  the  question  of  their  financial  policy,  which  be 
considered  extravagant.  By  x  8  70  the  breach  was  complete,  and 
in  1873  he  became  finance  minister  of  the  Liberal  ministry  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie.  His  honesty  and  economy  were 
undoubted,  but  the  latter  quality  was  sometimes  pushed  to 
extremes.  From  1878  to  1896  he  was  the  chief  financial  critic  on 
the  side  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  and  on  the  accession  of  Sir 
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Wilfrid  Lamier  to  power  in  1896  he  became  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce.  In  189S-1899  he  represented  Canada  on  the 
Anglo-American  joint  high  commission  at  Quebec  In  1904 
failing  bealth  led  to  his  retirement  to  the  senate.  He  acted 
in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  absence  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
1907  as  acting  premier.. 

CARTWRIGHT.  THOMAS  U.  1535-1603),  English  Puritan 
divine,  was  bom  in  Hertfordsnire.  He  studied  divinity  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  on  Mary's  accession  had  to  leave 
the  university,  and  foimd  occupation  as  clerk  to  a  counscUor-at- 
law.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  resumed  his  theological 
studies,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  St  John's  and 
later  of  Trinity  College.  In  1564  he  opposed  John  Preston  in  a 
theological  disputation  held  on  the  occasion  of  Elizabeth's  state 
visit,  and  in  the  following  year  helped  to  bring  to  a  head  the 
Puritan  attitude  on  church  ceremonial  and  organization.  He 
was  popular  in  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
(1565-1567),  and  in  1569  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  but  John  Whitgift,  on 
becoming  vice-chancellor,  deprived  him  of  the  post  in  December 
X570,  and — as  master  of  Trinity — of  his  fellowship  in  September 

1 57 1 .  This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  tise  which  he  made 
of  his  position;  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  hferarchy  and 
constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church,whid>  he  comparcdunf  avour- 
ably  with  the  primitive  Christian  organization.  So  keen  was  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Whitgift  that  the  chancellor,  William 
Cecil,  had  to  intervene.  After  his  deprivation  by  Whitgift, 
Cartwright  visited  Beza  at  Geneva.    He  returned  to  England  in 

1572,  and  might  have  become  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge 
but  for  his  expressed  sympathy  with  the  notorious  "  Admonition 
to  the  Parli^unent "  by  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wilcox.  To 
escape  arrest  .he  again  went  abroad,  and  officiated  as  clergyman 
to  the  En^ish  residents  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  Middelburg. 
In  1576  he  visited  and  organized  the  Huguenot  churches  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  after  revising  the  Rhenish  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  again  settled  as  pastor  at  Antwerp,  declining 
thr  o£Fer  of  a  chair  at  St  Andrews.  In  1585  he  returned  without 
peimission  to  London,  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and 
became  master  of  the  earl  of  Leicester's  hospital  at  Warwick. 
In  1590  he  was  simmioned  before  the  court  of  high  commission 
and  imprisoned,  and  in  1591  he  was  once  more  committed  to  the 
Fleet  But  he  was  not  treated  harshly,  and  powerful  influence 
soon  secured  his  liberation.  He  visited  Guernsey  (1595-1598), 
and  spent  his  closing  years  in  honour  and  prosperity  at  Warwick, 
where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  December  1603.  Cartwright  was  a 
man  of  much  culture  and  originality,  but  exceedingly  impulsive. 
His  views  were  distinctly  Presbyterian,  and  he  stoutly  opposed 
the  Brownists  or  Independents.  He  never  conceived  of  a  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state,  and  would  probably  have  refused 
to  tolerate  any  Nonconfonnity  with  his  reformed  national  Pres- 
byterian church.  To  him,  however,  the  Puritanism  of  his  day 
owed  its  systematization  and  much  of  its  force. 

CARTWRIGHT,  WILLIAM  (x6i  1-1643),  English  dramatist 
and  divine,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who  had  been  reduced 
to  keeping  an  inn,  was  bom  at  Northway,  Gloucestershire,  in 
16x1.  Anthony  k  Wood,  whose  notice  of  Cartwright  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  panegyric,  gives  this  account  of  his  origin,  which  is 
probably  correct,  although  it  is  contradicted  by  statements  made 
in  David  Lloyd's  Memoirs.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  Cirencester,  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  M. A.  degree  in  X63 5.  He  became,  says 
Wood,  "the  most  florid  and  seraphical  preacher  in  the  uni- 
versity," and  appears  to  have  been  no  less  admired  as  a  reader 
in  metaphysics.  In  1642  he  was  made  succentor  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  and  in  X643  he  was  chosen  junior  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  died  on  the  29th  of  November  of  the  same  year. 
Cartwright  was  a  "son"  of  Ben  Jonson  and  an  especial 
favourite  with  his  contemporaries.  The  collected  edition  of  his 
poems  (1651)  contains  commendatory  verses  by  Henry  Lawes, 
who  set  some  of  his  songs  to  music,  by  Izaak  Walton,  Alexander 
Brome,  Henry  Vaughan  and  others,  and  the  king  wore  mourning 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral    His  pla)^  are,  with  the  exception  of 


The  Ordinary  t  extremely  fantastic  in  plot,  and  stilted  t&d 
artificial  in  treatment.  They  are:  The  Royal  Slwe  (1636), 
produced  by  the  students  of  Christ  Church  befoze  the  kiog  ui 
queen,  with  music  by  Henry  Lawes;  The  Lady  Erraei  (acted, 
X635-X636;  printed,  X65X);  The  Sieges  or  Ln^s  Ccmal  (pdaud 
X651).  In  The  Ordinary  (X635  ?)  he  produced  a  comedy  of  te&l 
life,  in  imitation  of  Jonson,  representing  pot-house  society.  It 
is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (ed.  Hazlitt,  vol  xil). 

CARUCATE»  or  Cassucate  (from  the  Med.  Lat  canuceic, 
from  carruca^  a  wheeled  plough),  a  measure  ci  Uod,  based 
probably  on  the  area  that  could  be  ploughed  by  a  team  of  oxen  in 
a  year;  hence  "  carucage  "  means  a  tax  levied  on  each  ''cm* 
cate  "  of  land  (see  Hide). 

CARt^PAMO,  a  town  and  port  of  the  state  of  BenB&kz, 
Venezuela,  65  m.  N.E.  of  the  dty  of  Cuxnani.  Pop.  (X90S. 
estimate)  8600.  Carljpano  is  situated  on  the  Caxibbeu  coast 
at  the  opening  of  two.  valleys,  and  is  a  port  of  cdl  ion  sevcnl 
regular  steamship  lines.  Its  mean  annual  temperature  is  Si'  F.. 
but  the  climate  is  healthy,  because  of  its  open  situatioa  o&  tbe 
coast.  The  country  immediately  behind  the  town  is  w^ 
but  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  cac&o,  coffee,  sugar,  cctloa, 
timber  and  rum. 

CARUS,  KARL  6USTAV  (X789-X869).  Gennan  pb)-scIogist 
and  psychologist,  distinguished  also  as  an  art  aitic  sad  t  U:  d- 
scape  painter,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Leipzig.  After  a  ccone 
in  chemistry,  he  began  the  systematic  study  of  medsdoe  aixi  is 
xSxx  became  a  Privat  docent.  On  the  subject  which  he  sdccied 
(comparative  anatomy)  no  lectures  had  previoi^y  been  five 
at  Leipzig,  and  Carus  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  media' 
teacher.  In  the  war  of  x8x3  he  was  director  of  the  milit^ 
hospital  at  Pfaffendorf ,  near  Leipzig,  and  in  1814  professor  to  ibt 
new  medical  college  at  Dresden,  where  he  spent  the  remaicitf 
of  his  life.  He  was  made  royal  physician  in  1827,  and  a  i»i  0 
councillor  in  X862.  He  died  on  the  a8th  of  Jdy  1869.  lo 
philosophy  Carus  belonged  to  the  school  of  ScheUiug,  aod  bL> 
works  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  that  s)^:es 
He  regarded  inherited  tendency  as  a  proof  that  the  ocD  has  2 
certain  psychic  life,  and  pointed  out  that  individual  dif ertacs 
are  less  marked  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  organisms  C>i 
his  many  works  the  most  important  it^r-Grwii&st  iff 
ver^eichenden  Anaiomie  und  Physiolcgie  (Dresden,  1S2!! . 
System  der  Physiologic  (and  ed.,  X847-X849);  Psyche  or 
Entmdcdungsgeschiehte  der  Sede  (1846,  3rd  ed.  Stuttgart.  iS6c'; 
Physis,  tur  Ceschichte  des  leiblichen  Lebens  (Stuttgart,  i^s^k 
Natur  und  Idee  (Vienna,  x86x);  SymMih  da  mauc^'^kn 
Gestalts  (Leipz.,  X853,  2nd  ed.,  1857);  Atlas  der  Kranwkipis 
(2nd  ed.  Leipz.,  x864y-,  Vereleichcnde  Psychdogie  (Vienna,  iWtO. 

See  his  autobiograpny,  Lebenserinnerungen  und  Denkmtriiiit.^'* 
(4  vols.,  1865-1866) :  K.  von  Reichenbacfa,  Odische  EiwedimT 
an  die  Herren  Professoren  Fortlaee  .  .  .  und  Hcfratk  Cam  (i^S'!- 
His  England  und  SchoUland  im  Jakre  1844  was  translated  by  S  C 
Davison  (1846). 

CARUS,  HARCUS  AURELIUS.  Roman  emperor  a.dl  2S«^.^\> 
was  bom  probably  at  Narbona  (more  correctly,  Narou)  a 
Ulyria,  but  was  educated  at  Romp.  He  was  a  senator,  acd  lud 
filled  various  civil  and  military  posts  before  he  was  a]^'<ict^ 
prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards  by  the  emperor  Probos,  aiur 
whose  murder  at  Sirmium  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tbc 
soldiers.  Although  Carus  severely  avenged  the  death  of  Pn>b.?. 
he  was  himself  suspected  of  having  been  an  accessory  to  in 
deed.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Rome  afur  hj 
accession,  but  contented  himself  with  an  announcemeot  ci  \.\it 
fact  to  the  senate.  Bestowing  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  bis  s^s 
Carinus  and  Numerianus,  he  left  Carinus  in  charge  ni  tlx  ▼cstir:: 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  took  Numerianus  with  him  on  t>e 
expedition  againstTthe  Persians  which  had  been  contempbtcd  by 
Probus.  Having  defeated  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  od  th.' 
Danube,  Carus  proceeded  through  Thrace  and  Asia  M.ncr. 
conquered  Mesopotamia,  pressed  on  to  Sdeuda  and  Ctesipb*'* 
and  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  But  hb  hopes  of  fw^^"y 
conquest  were  cut  short  by  his  death.  One  day,  after  a  violcf  - 
storm,  it  was  annoimced  that  he  was  dead  His  death  vas  ^^f 
iously  attributed  to  disease,  the  effecte  of  lightning,  or  a  v^^^ 
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□d  IaIudc  dur^  of  the  chndicn. 


r  CvllorHENO^     CbHuOH,    or 

CiH,(ii 

inmiiiutni  of  the  eihernl  oil  ol  Oifamnn  Jiiitum,  (ril  o(  thyme, 
b1  ubuubEd  fioia  peppetwort,  aod  wild  btrjamot  It  m»y 
b:  ^yiihtiloDy  pnpued  hy  the  fmioa  of  cymol  suiphonic 
u>J  viih  cAioiic  pciuh^  by  the  HCtioa  of  nitroui  ukl  on 
imiUiyl->unii»-4-piopyl  ixiuene;  by  prolong*d  hulEng 
'i  S  puis  of  ciinphor  with  i  pgit  of  iodine;  or  by  hating 
QtvDl  with  gliciiil  [Jiosphoric  »cid.  It  is  ejii»cled  fram 
Oniuumoil  by  nans  of  n  id%  potash  tolution-  It  Js  a  thick 
■iiifacliietsil-Ki'C.  loimusof  etyilalsof  nulling pi^oto''C, 
i[<!  bulioi  point  ij6-9j7°C.  Oiiditlon  irith  feiric  chloride 
Mmii  iv  into  dicafvecrol,  whilst  phospbonu  pent»chloride 
uu>l»m  it  into  chlorcymol. 

MBVUAL,  AinOHIO  FSRHANDB  (d.  1659),  a  Fottuguse 
Uiniu  it.i.)  or  Ciypto-Jew,  who  came  to  EngUnd  In  Ihe  reign 
cl  Ourio  1.  He  WIS  the  first  "  endenianed  "  Jew  in  England, 
ud  by  bis  extensive  trade  with  the  West  India  itndcred  con- 
liilmtJcKiviccstolhc  Commonwealth.  Besides  his  commcrdil 
LS  poUtically  usehil  also,  fc 


When  Minau 


bvUni 


I.,  Cannjal 


of  the  Jew 
00k  part  ■ 

1 

Eniiiih  Jew 


1  ben  Isiael  ii 


iBSS 


y  be  tenncd  the  fou 

Ji  L™'' W^i  "'The'Fln't  EDiiiih   lew,"  Tmi 
H^iui&tirty,rLi4. 

UBVUU,  LUISA  DB  (1568-1614),  Spanish  miMionary  i 
E°(Lind,  nu  boni  at  Janicijo  is  Estremadura  on  the  md  c 
Iiimrjr  I  ^,  Her  father,  Don  Fnnctsco  de  Canrajil,  was  tb 
Talthy  family  which  produced  rr 


li  Mif,    Hn  mother,  D 


fiotho^ 


t,  txloDged  to  the  powerful 


ptK.UKlibefaib^took 

lioi  ud  I  broiher  wer. .- n. 

^lirii  Qucon,  goveroesi  of  the  young  children  of  Philip  II. 


Liiting  the 
died  of  it. 


Ih  they  passed 
Burtido   de    Meodoia,  count   of    AlnuEa 
WIS  tuned  winroy  of  Navaxn  by  Philip  II. 
Kntnt  in  whom  nligiou*  Mai  wat 
His  B' 


1  hii  tiv 


^  in  nunifest  diipoaliioii  to  the  leli^oui  liJ< 
°n  ihinijf  dinner  to  the  poor,  atebroiien  meats,  wore  a  chain 
■^  Ur  ikia,  sod  invited  humiliation;  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
l«a  ihe  «s  inilruclfd  by  the  count  to  make  a  Kltrender  ol  her 

'^  m  npeitedly  scourged  while  naked,  trampled  upoa  and 
ULbmiv  iil-txeated.  But  when  Luisa  came  of  age  &he  retuKd 
La  rz'jj  1  reli^ous  house,  and  decided  to  devote  herself  to  the 
DiTCT^ian  o(  England.  The  execution  of  the  Jeailt  emiuaty 
P^t?i,  Henry  Wslpole,  in  1596  had  moved  her  deeply,  and  she 
I^Twd  Senelt  by  learning  English  and  by  the  study  of  divinity. 
A  liviuii  with  her  brother  caused  temporary  delay,  but  she 
I^Jml  ber  ihim  of  the  family  fortune,  which  ahe  devoted  to 
'^'^tS  1  cotlcge  for  English  Jesuits  at  Louvain;  it  was 
'jwlimd  ID  Witten  near  Saint  Omer  in  1611,  and  lasted  till 
^  <upF*nBOo  of  the  Order.  In  160;  she  was  allowed  logo  to 
^eW  She  estahlshed  hcncif  under  the  protection  of  the 
^ub  ImbasndDr,  whose  house  was  in  the  Barbican.  Fiom 
"^Phct  etHfety  she  carried  on  an  active  and  successful  ptopa- 
^^  She  made  bersdf  conspicuous  by  her  attentions  to  the 
"'"powfa  Plot  pniooera,and  won  ainvttt3,partly  by  penuaaon, 
1*^  I7  h1|iu«  womca  of  tbe  very  pooiat  clan  in  childbitth, 


r  activity  attracted  the 
aiienuon  01  me  autnonuci,  ana  sne  was  aneited  in  160S.     But 

the  protection  of  the  Spanish  ambasaadoT  Zufliga,  and  the  desire 
of  King  James  L  to  stand  well  with  Spain,  secuied  hec  release. 
In  1613,  while  staying  at  a  house  in  Spitilfields,  where  she  had 
in  fact  set  up  a  disguised  nunnery,  she  was  airested  with  all  the 
inmatea  by  the  pursuivants  of  Abbot,  aitbbijhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  same  time.  Her  releaae  was  again 
secured  by  the  new  Spanish  ambawtdot  Goodomar,  who  played 
with  eSect  on  the  wetness  of  King  Jaiaea.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  Spanish  authorities  had  begun  to  discover  that 
she  was  a  poUtical  danger  to  them,  and  recalled  her.  Luisa, 
who  had  hoped  for  the  ciown  of  martyrdom,  waa  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, and  resisted  the  order.  Before  she  could  be  forced 
to  obey  ibe  died  in  the  Spanish  ambamadot't  bouse  on  hct 
birthday,  the  ind  of  January  1614.  Her  body  remained  ai  an 
object  of  admirtliiin  for  nionLljs  till  It  nai  carrici!  kick  to  Spain. 
The  origiiialai:  1  lif>riiy  (or  tlie  life  oF  Lui«  de  Carmjal  It  La  Vida  y 
KirJu^i  It  la  C.^.c'Gtfi  Virfn  Do»a  Luva  it  CanA^  y  Uniioa 
(Madrid,  ifiji),  l,v  Ihe  Lixntiale  Lorciuo  Muftos.  Ills  founded 
on  her  own  p>pcr>  ^cUccted  by  her  Englidi  confewr  Mb:hatl  Wal- 
pale,  fl  b  Uucly  auialKiiraphkal,  and  cootoini  some  enmplis 
of  her  verae.  Thi  Vtda  yvirOuta  ia  lummarS'vd  by  Southey  in 
hii  tcUiri^m  ,'<^i>i  anJ  Parlutal  (iSoBJ.  A  life  was  wrirten  hr 
Lady  Geoijia™  I  .jIlFrton  (iSjf]).  in  which  muchjlul  19  ah 
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CiUtVBB,  JOHM  Uilii-itii).  one  of  the  "  PDgrim  Falhen," 
Bnl  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  America,  was  born, 
f>Tobably  In  Nottingbamsbire,  England,  about  1575.  Owing 
to  religioui  penecution  at  borne  he  took  refuge  in  Holland 
about  ific>7,  and  eventually  beoune  a  deacon  in  the  church  at 
Leiden  of  which  John  Robinson  was  the  pastor.  In  1610  he 
emigialed  to  America  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  founded  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Before  leaving  England  he  had  probably 
been  elected  governor;  alter  the  signing  ol  Ihe  famous  "  Com- 
pact "  this  election  was  confirmed;  and  on  the  13rd  of  ftfarcb 
iGjo  (1611  N.S.)  Carver  was  te-elccted  tor  the  ensuing  year. 
Early  In  April,  however,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  sunstroke. 

CARVBB,  JOHATHAH  (f.  iTiJirSo),  American  (raveller, 
was  bom  probably  In  Canterbury,  Connecticut  The  date 
usually  ^ven  for  hb  birth,  1731,  is  now  considered  too  late,  since 
he  wia  apparently  married  in  1746.  In  early  life  he  followed  the 
trade  of  a  tboemaker  and  lubtequently  served  with  the  pro- 
vincial forces  in  the  French  and  Indian  wan.  According  to 
his  "  Journal "  he  conceived  the  idea,  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
if  exploring  Great  Britain's  newly  acquir   '         ■  ■      - 


lorth-w 


srd  by 


'  iTM,  j( 


neyedw, 


ly  of  the  Straits  of   Mackinac  a 
Dnsin    riven  to  the    Hiniislppi,   viewed   the   Falls 
ithony,  lived  for  some  time  among  the  Indiana,  and  re    ' 


le  Miss 


7Mlbyw.. 

north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  he  proceeded  in  1769  to  England, 
where  he  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  made  vain  eflorts  to  interest  the  board  of  trade  in  hia  in- 
vestigationa-  In  1778  there  was  published  in  London  what 
purported  to  be  hii  own  namtive  of  his  explorations  under  the 
title  of  7nnefa  llmuth  On  Inlirior  Parti  0}  NorlM  Amtrica  in 
the  Ytari  1766,  1767  and  1768.  IE  had  an  immediate  niccesa, 
waa  translated  into  French,  German  and  Dutch,  and  was  long 
generally  accepted  as  a  truthful  narrative  of  hia  tnveli  and 
observa tions,  and  as  one  of  the  highest  authoritiei  on  the  maoncra, 
customs  and  language  of  the  Indians  of  the  northern  Missisvppi 
valley.  Carver  died  b  London  on  the  31st  of  January  1780, 
having  married  a  second  lime  in  England  although  bb  bn\  wife 
was  still  living  in  America. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  new  edition  of  the  Ttrtdi  was  brought 
out  by  the  well-known  Quaker  phyucian  and  author,  Dr  John 
Coakley  Lclfsom  (1744-iBis).  who  "edited"  Ihe  work  and 
furnished  a  biognphical  introductioa.  Some  doubt  seenu  to 
have  been  early  eotenaintd  as  u>  the  real  authonbip  of  ibe 
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work,  Oliver  Wolcott  in  1792  writing  to  Jedcdiah  Morse,  the 
geographer,  that  Carver  was  too  unlettered  to  have  written  it, 
and  that  in  his  belief  the  booic  was  the  work  of  some  literary 
hack.  Careful  investigation  of  Indian  life  and  north-western 
history,  notably  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  in  iSaj,  William  H. 
Keating  in  his  narrative  of  Major  Long's  Expedition  '1824), 
and  Robert  Greenhow  in  his  History  oj  Ortgan  (1844),  showed 
a  remarlcable  similarity  between  the  Tratds  and  the  accounu 
of  several  French  authorities,  but  these  critidsms  were  scarcely 
noticed  by  la^r  writers.  Finally  Professor  £.  G.  Bourne,  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  American' Histcriool  ReUew  for  January 
1906,  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  bulk  of  Carver's  alleged 
narrative  was  merely  a  close  paraphrase  of  Charlevoix's  Jonrnal, 
La  Hontan's  New  Voyaga  to  Nifrtk  America,  and  James  Adair's 
History  of  the  American  Indians,  Professor  Bourne's  theory 
is  that  the  entire  book  was  probably  the  work  of  the  facile 
Dr  Lcttsom,  whose  personal  relations  with  Carver  are  known 
to  have  been  intimate,  the  "  journal "  alone,  which  constituted 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole,  having  been,  in  part, 

founded  on  Carver's  random  notes  and  recollections. 

See  also  J.  G.  Godfn^,  Jonathan  Carver;  His  Traods  in  Ike 
North-west,  1766-1768  (No.  5  of  the  Parkman  Club  Publications, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1896),  and  Daniel  S.  Durrie.  "  Captain  ionathan 
Carver  and  the  Carver  Grant,"  in  voL  vi  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society's  CoUeUions  (187a). 

CARVING.  To  carve  (A.S.  eeorfan:  connected  with  Gr. 
7pd0«y)  is  to  cut,  whatever  the  material;  but  apart  from 
the  domestic  sense  of  carving  meat,  the  word  is  more  parti- 
cularly  associated  with  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  name  of 
sculptor  (see  Scuitturb)  is  commonly  reserved  for  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  especially  in  stone  and  marble,  while  that  of 
carver  is  pven  to  the  artists  or  workmen  who  execute  the  sub- 
ordinate decorations  of  architectiure.  The  word  b  also  specially 
applied  to  sculpture  in  ivory  (q,v.)  and  its  substitutes,  and  in 
wood  (seeWooD-CARViNc)  and  other  soft  materials  (see  also  Gem.) 

CARVING  AND  GILDING,  two  allied  operaUons  which  for- 
meriy  were  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  important 
industry  of  frame-making.  The  craftsmen  who  pursued  the 
occupation  were  lauum  as  "  carvers  and  gilders,"  and  the  terms 
still  continue  to  be  the  recogniaed  trade-name  of  frame-making, 
although  very  little  of  the  ornamentation  of  frame-work  is  now 
accomplished  by  carving,  and  much  ci  the  so^alled  gilt  orna- 
ment is  produced  without  the  use  of  gold.  The  trade  has  to  do 
primarily  with  the  frames  of  pictures,  engravings  and  mirrors, 
but  many  of  the  light  decorative  fittings  of  houses,  finished  in 
**  composition  "  and  gilt  work,  are  also  entrusted  to  the  carver 
and  gilder.  Fashion  in  picture  frames,  like  all  fashions,  fluctuates 
greatly.  Mouldings  of  the  prevailing  siaes  and  patterns  are 
generally  manufactured  in  special  factories,  and  supplied  in 
fengths  to  carvers  and  gildeis  ready  for  use.  A  large  proportion 
of  such  mouldings,  especially  those  of  a  diei^Kr  and  inferior 
quality,  are  made  in  Germany.  What  is  distinctively  known 
as  a  "  German  "  moufding  is  a  cheap  imitation  of  gilt  work  made 
by  lacquering  over  the  surface  of  a  white  metallic  fdL  German 
artisans  are  also  very  successful  in  the  preparation  of  imitation 
of  veneeis  of  rosewood,  mahogany,  walnut  and  other  orna- 
mental woods.  The  more  expensive  mouldings  are  either  in 
wood  (such  as  oak  or  mahogany),  in  veneers  of  any  e^Knsive 
ornamental  wood,  or  real  gilt. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  making  a  gilt  frame,  enridied 
with  composition  ornaments,  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  operations  of  the  frame-maker.  The  foundation 
of  sodi  a  frame  is  soft  pine  wood,  in  which  a  moulding  of  the 
required  sin  and  section  is  roughly  run.  To  prevent  warping 
the  moulding  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  from  two  or  more  pieces 
of  wood  glued  together.  The  moulding  is  "  whitened  up,"  or 
prepared  for  gilding  by  covering  it  vrith  repeated  coatings  of  a 
mixture  of  finely  powdered  whiting  and  size.  When  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  the  whitening  mixture  has  been  applied,  the  whole 
surface  b  carefully  smoothed  off  with  pumice-stone  and  glass- 
paper,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  anijes  and  curves  dear  and 
sharp.  Were  a  plain  gilt  nwulding  only  desired,  it  would  now 
be  ready  for  gilding;  but  when  the  frame  is  to  be  enriched 


it  first  receives  the  composition  ornaments.  ComposiUMi.  w 
'*  compo,"  is  a  mixture  of  fine  glue,  white  resin,  and  finseed  oil 
well  boUed  together,  with  as  much  rolled  and  sifted  wlHiing 
added  as  makes  the  whole  into  a  doughy  mass  while  hot  Tkis 
compositk>n  is  worked  in  a  hot  state  into  moulds  of  botwood, 
and  so  pressed  in  as  to  take  up  eveiy  ornamental  detail  On  its 
removsl  from  the  mould  all  superfluous  matter  is  trimmed  aw&y. 
and  the  ornament,  while  yet  soft  and  plastic,  b  bid  on  the 
moulding,  and  fitting  into  all  the  curves,  &c.,  b  fixed  with  glut 
The  ornamental  surface  so  prepared  quickly  sets  and  bccomn 
very  hard  and  brittle.  When  veiy  Urge  bold  onuroents  tre 
wanted'  for  frames  of  unusual  siae  they  are  moulded  in  foptcr 
mdcki.  Two  methods  of  laying  on  gold— oil-gilding  and  wattr- 
gilding— are  practised,  the  former  bdng  used  for  fnroes  broke* 
up  with  enrichments.  For  oil-gilding  the  moulding  b  piepSRd 
with  two  coats  of  fine  thin  size  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  afterwards  it  receives  a  coat  of  oil  gold-size,  which  coosiati 
of  a  mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  ochre.  When  thb  gold- 
size  is  in  a  "  tacky  " or  *' sticky  "  condition, goldlesf  b laid 00 
and  carefully  preyed  over  and  into  all  parts  of  the  surface;  and 
when  covered  with  a  coat  of  finish-size  the  gilding  b  oompleie- 
Water-gilding  is  applied  to  plain  mouldings  and  all  comidmbk 
unbroken  surfaces,  and  is  finished  either  *'  matt "  at  butnbhed 
For  these  styles  of  work  the  mouldings  are  properiy  siad,  oH 
after  the  size  (whidi  for  "  matt "  is  red  in  cokMir  and  for  burritk 
blue)  is  dry  the  gold  is  laid  on  with  water.  Matt-work  b  pro- 
tected wiih  one  or  two  coats  of  finish-size;  but  burnished  gcU 
is  finished  only  by  polishing  with  an  agate  burnisher— no  sis 
or  water  being  allowed  to  touch  such  surfaces.  The  nitring  '.9 
of  frames,  the  mounting  and  fitting  up  of  paintings,  engnnngs. 
&c.,  involve  too  many  minor  operations  to  be  noticed  km  a 
detail;  but  these,  with  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  glass,  dcaoivf 
and  repairing  pictures  and  prints,  and  sinJiar  opentioBs,  al 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  carver  and  gilder. 

CART.    AUCB    (1820-X871).    and    PBOBiB   (tSxri^r^).  I 
American  poets,  were  bom  at  Mount  Healthy,  near  Ciodoi<iu. 
Ohio,  respectively  on  the  36th  of  April  1820  and  the  4tfc  a' ' 
Septembo-  1824.    Their  education  was  largely  sclf^acquiiti  1 
and  their  work  in  literature  was  always  done  in  unbrokeo  coo- 
pantonship.    Their  poems  were  first  collected  in  a  volcre 
entitled  Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey  [sic]  (1850).    la  t^p- 
X851  they  removed  to  New  York,  where  the  two  sisteis,  befne3de<.J 
by  Rufus  W.GriswoM  (181 5-1857),  the  ^Mn-dictator  of  Amend 
verse,  and  Horace  Greeley,  occupied  a  prominent  posiiior 
literaiy  drcles.     In  1868-1869  Alice  Gary  served  for  a  sH 
time  as  the  first  president  of  Sorosis,  the  first  woman's  c!. 
organized  in  New  York.    Ah'ce,  who  was  much  the  more  \oi| 
minous  writer  of  the  two,  wrote  prose  sketches  and  noveb,  m 
almost  forgotten,  and  various  volumes  of  vene,  notabb'  ^ 
Loter's  Diary  (1868).    Her  lyrical  poem.  Pictures  of  Ut 
was  much  adcnired  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Phoebe  publbhed  h 
volumes  of  poems  (1854  and  1868),  but  b  best  koovn  as 
author  of  the  hynm  "  Nearer  Home,"  beginning  "  One  s«tiH 
solemn  thought,"  written  in  1852.    Alice  died  in  New  YorkOj 
on  the  zath  of  February  2871,  and  Phoebe  in  Newport,  Rt 
Island,  on  the  3  ist  of  July  of  the  same  year.  The  collected  Fe<i'( 
Works  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  were  published  in  Boston  io  >? 

See  Mrs  Mary  Gemmer  Ames's  Memorial  of  Alice  eed  Pi ' 
Carey  (New  York,  1873). 

CART,  ANNIB  LOUISB  (1849-       ),  American  singer, 
bom  in  Wayne,  Maine,  00  the  22nd  of  October  1842.   She  sti 
in  Milan,  and  made  her  debut  as  an  operatic  contralto  in  Co 
hagen  in  1868.    She  had  a  sucoessful  European  career  for  srvtl 
years,  ^nging  in  Stockholm,  Paris  and  London,  and  oul 
her  New  York  first  appearance  in  187a    She  only  once 
turned  to  Europe  for  a  brilliant  Russian  tour,  and  uotil  * 
retired  in  1882,  on  her  marriage  to  Charles  M.  Raymond,  sbe  ^ 
the  most  popular  singer  in  America. 

CART,  HBMRT  FRANCIS  (i77»-i844),  EngUsh  author 
transUtor,  was  bom  at  Gibraltar  pn  the  6th  of  December  ir'i 
the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  army.    He  was  educated  <t  '^ 
grammar  schools  of  Rugby,  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Binnifij 
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lOd  •)  Cliri)l  Church,  Oilonl,  which  he  entered  in  1790.    He 
oak  icij  aiat,  tad  ni  preiented  in  1 79]  to  (he  vicange  of 

Vbbai's  Bionlejr  [b  SuSordihire.  This  bcocEn  he  hdd  till 
■Ji  datb.  la  [Boo  he  wu  alio  presented  to  the  vim 
hir-^boryio  WimrickAhire.  WhiLe  itill  a(  fchool  be  hid  i 
L  T?eiilar  cootribulor  to  ihe  Geniiemait'j  Uaganrnt,  uid  hid 
^cblobetl  A  Tdume  of  Stmuis  and  Oia.  At  Christ  "^ 
l^vwalEnDchtinie  to  the  study  of  French  uid  ItAliui 
U-.4  ibt  InuLs  id  these  studies  appeared  in  the  notes  I0 
i:uslUioD  of  DiBte.  The  venion  ol  the  /n/enu  wu  . 
3  tSos^  ugctber  wilh  the  origins]  leit.  Soon  sfterwsrds  Csry 
ncvrd  Lo  London,  where  tie  became  reader  at  Berkeley  chapel, 
LZ:d  nbitquEallx  lecturer  at  Chiswick  and  cArate  of  the  Savoy. 
liA  msco  d  the  whole  Daina  Cimmtiia  did  not  appear  litl 
1^14-  Ie  WIS  pi^lished  at  Gary's  ovn  expense,  as  the  pubtisher 
th:sn<  19  ondenake  the  risk,' owing  lo  the  failure  lociured  a 
be  I^m.  The  translation  was  braught  to  (be  notice 
»iBud  Sogen  by  Thomas  Moore.  Rogers  nude  some  additii 
.a  u  inkic  on  it  by  Ugo  Foacolo  in  the  EAitthaik  Rniai. 
this  snide,  and  pnisc  bestowed  on  (be  work  by  Coleridge  in  a 
mareit  the  Royil  Institution,  led  to  a  gennal  acknowZedg- 
txB(  si  its  Deril.  Cary's  Danit  thus  gradually  look  its  place 
r=nB|  fUndsrd  works,  passing  through  four  editions  ii 
inuhlu'i  hfctime.  Il  has  the  great  merits  of  acci 
Ll'onuLk  Ticour  and  readableness;  it  preserves  I  he  sincerity  and 
r.vJdm  d1  the  original;  and,  although  many  rivals  have  ' 
■Kxaied  in  the  field,  it  still  holds  an  honourable  place 
^^Mok  141K.  however,  onnot  represent  the  close  woven  11 
lad  Ot  iUldy  music  of  the  ttna  rima  of  the  original 
Iii4  Cirr  publahed  a  tnnslation  ol  Tkt  Birds  of  AtislopI 
ud,  iboii  rSjt ,  of  the  Odci  ol  Pindar.  In  1S16  be  was  ippt 
SBBIul-Ubnrian  in  the  British  Museum,  a  post  which  hi 
far  about  rfeven  years.  He  resigned  because  the  appoini 
•f  knpo  (4  the  printed  books,  which  should  have  been 
tbr  oidiEivy  course  of  promotion,  was  refused  him  when 
*iciat.    In  ig4i  a  crown  pension  of  £200  a  year,  obtained 

iltmigli  ibe  effoni  of  Samuel  Roget»,  was  conferred  0 

City'i  UtatlOu  tarty  Fraui  P<xU,  ud  Lha  nf  En^itk  PtcU 
■f'raJohnsoBiaHeiiryKirkeWbiiO.ioteBdedBsato  " 
(<  Johmoo'i  Inn  0/ rte  PdiJi,  were  published  in  a  collected  fonn 
"  itii  HcdirdinLondonon  the  Hthol  Augusi  it44,aadwts 
Ijnoi  a  WBLminster  Abbey. 
A  iHnoij  im  putdiihn]  by  hts  ton,  Henry  Cary,  In  1847. 
CUTATIDEI  CLaliaiied  from  the  Creeki  (he  pluni  of 
Cujiui,  it.  a  womaa  of  Csryie  in  Laconia),  in  archile 
ilc  Imn  pveg  to  the  dnped  (enuiJe  Agureg  used  [or  pii 
ICFPOD.  u  fmind  in  the  portioB  of  (be  Erechtheum  and  < 
l.tuorjofCnidusat  Delphi  (see  GRieiARI,  fig.  17). 

UITL  JUEPB  (iGo>-iG;3),  English  Nonconformist  d 
m  bom  in  Loadon  in  1601.  He  graduated  it  Eicier  College, 
'M'xi.  iml  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  frequently 
ImcM  btlore  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  a  member  ol 
Ik  WainiDsier  Assembly  in  1643.  By  order  of  the  parliamec 
k  ilimdRl  Charles  L  in  Kohnby  House,  and  in  1650  be  wi 
lul  Willi  John  Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to  Scotlant 
u  it«i  be  was  ejected  from  his  church  of  St  Magnus  nei 
''^^dui  Bridge,  but  continued  to  minister  to  an  Independec 
^^E^TiDD  in  London  (ill  his  death  in  Mareh  1673,  whe 
i-'ioOvniKieceedcd  him.  Hii  piety  and  learning  are  displayed 
'■  lii  pondrmia  comnenlaty  on  Job  (11  vols.,  ^to.,  1" 
■'>1bI,ivoIs.,(o1.  1676-1677). 

CUTWHILUCBAB,  1  botanical  oidn  of  dicotyledonous 
t^.  CDOUining  about  60  genera  with  ijoo  <p  * 
>.%  dsiribuled,  apedally  in  temperate,  alpine  1 
"Jna.  TV  plants  art  herbs,  someiima  becoming  s 
"•  laie,  with  opposite,  limpte,  gentmlly  uncut  li 
l*^!)!  nodes.  The  main  aiis  ends  in  a  flower  (delii 
flower-bearing  branches  are  borne  on) 
the  branching  is  often  continued  (know 
:luiisl  cyme).    The  flowers  are  regular,  wi 


the  ovary,  twice  as  many  stamens,  inserted  with  the  pedh, 
and  a  pistil  ol  two  (o  five  carpels  Jollied  to  lorm  an  ovary  con- 
tiiaiog  a  lar(e  number  of  ovuleaoB  a  cutral  placeola  and  bearini 


e  ityles;  the  ovary  is  one-celled  a 
at  the  base  Into  three  to  five  cells;  honey  Is  secreted 
of  the  sumens.    The  fruit  ii  >  capsitle  containing  a 

lei  ol  amall  seeds  and  opening  by  apical  Icelh;  the 

ins  a  floury  endoaperm  and  a  curved  embryo. 

St  ii  divided  into  two  well-defined  tiibei  which  ate 


'^b, 


«t«b.l 


>"«.  Ibt  lime  number  of  pc  lali.  free  an 
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Fig.  3. 
a,  Pistil  of  Cerastium  hirsu- 


insects,  such  as  flies  and  small  bees;  the  petals  are  white  in 
colour.  It  includes  several  British  genera,  Cerastium  (mouse- 
car  chickweed),  SleUarui  (fig.  i) 
(stitchwort  and  duckweed), 
Arenaria  (sandwort), 5a; t» a 
(pearlwort),  Spergula  (spurrey) 
and  Sperguiaria  (sandwort 
spurrey). 

Tribe  II.  SUeneae:  the  sepals 
are  joined  below  to  form  a 
narrow  tube,  in  which  stand  the 
long  claws  of  the  petals  and  the 
stamens,  partly  closing  the  tube 
and  rendering  the  honey  in- 
accessible to  all  but  long-tongued 
insects  such  as  the  larger  bees  and 
Lepidoptcra.  The  flowers  are 
turn  cut   vertically;    o,   uni- often  red.     It  includes  several 

ovules:  J,  styles,  fi«-  *.  ^^^^^  (catchfly,  bladder 

6.  The  same  cut  horizontally,  campion).  Lychnis  (campion,  L. 
and  the  halves  separated  so  as  Flos-Cuculi  is  ragged  robin),  and 
to  show  the  interior  of  the  Citkago  or  Agrostemma  (corn 
cavity  of  the  ovary  o,  with  the  cockle).   Several,  such  as  Lychnis 

free  central  placenta  ^,  covered       .    ;.  -•»  *  ,     I a 

with  ovules  f.  vtsperUna,    Stlene    nutans    and 

others,  are  night-flowering,  open- 
ing their  flowers  and  becoming  scented  in  the  evening  or  at 
night,  when  they  are  visited  by  night-fl>'ing  moths. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  of  little  or  no  economic  value, 
soap-wort,  Saptmaria  officinalis^  forming  a  lather  in  water  was 
formerly  officinal.  Dianthus  (carnation  and  pink)  Cypsophila, 
Lychnis  and  others,  are  garden  pbnts. 

CASABIANCA,  RAPHAEL,  Comte  de  (i73S-i8a5),  French 
general,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Corsican  family.  In  1769 
he  took  the  side  of  France  against  Genoa,  then  mistress  of  the 
island.  In  1793,  having  entered  the  service  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  Corsica  in 
place  of  Pascale  PaoU,  who  was  outlawed  for  intrigues  with 
England.  For  his  defence  of  Calvi  against  the  English  he  was 
appointed  general  of  division,  and  he  served  in  Italy  from  1794 
to  1798.  After  the  i8th  of  Brumaire  he  entered  the  senate  and 
was  made  count  of  the  empire  in  1806.  In  1814  he  joined  the 
party  of  Louis  XVIII.,  rejoined  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  in  2819  succeeded  again  in  entering  Uie  chamber  of 
peers. 

His  nephew.  Loins  de  Casabxanca  (i 762-1 798),  entered  the 
French  navy,  served  in  the  convoy  of  the  French  troops  sent  to 
aid  the  revolted  American  colonies,  and  took  part  in  various 
naval  actions  off  the  North  American  coast.  He  became  captain 
in  1 792,  represented  Corsica  in  the  Convention,  and  then  received 
command  of  the  Orient,  which  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  bore 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Brueys.  When  the  latter  was  killed,  Casa- 
blanca, though  badly  wounded,  fought  the  burning  ship  to  the 
end,  and  perished  with  most  of  the  crew.  His  son,  Giacomo 
Jocante,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  refused  to  leave  the  ship  and 
died  in  trying  to  save  his  father.  This  heroic  act  was  the  sub- 
ject of  several  poems,  including  the  well-known  ballad  by  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

CASABLANCA  {Dar  el  Baida,  "  the  white  house  "),  a  seaport 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  in  33"  27'  N.,  7"  46'  W.  It 
is  a  wool  and  grain  port  for  central  Morocco,  chiefly  for  the 
provinces  of  Tadla  and  Shawia.  Third  in  importance  of  the 
towns  on  the  Moorish  coast,  unimpeded  by  bar  or  serious  rocks, 
the  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  north-west  winds.  There  is 
anchorage  for  steamers  in  5  to  6  fathoms.  Vessels  were  loaded 
and  discharged  by  lighters  from  the  beach.  In  May  1907  the 
construction  began  of  harbour  works  which  afford  sheltered 
accommodation  for  ships  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  the  period  1897-1907  was  about 
£750,000  a  year.  A  railway  to  Ber  Reshid,  the  first  section  of  a 
line  intended  to  tap  the  rich  agricultural  region  of  which  Casa- 
blanca is  the  port,  was  opened  in  September  1908,  being  the  first 


railway  built  in  Motocco.  The  population,  about  20,000,  incbda 
numerous  foreign  merchants,Frandscan  and  Protestant  Bussioc&. 
and  a  consular  corps.  Built  by  the  Portuguese  upon  tbt  ^iu 
of  the  once  prosperous  town  of  Anf  A,  which  they  had  desuroj^ed 
in  1468,  Casablanca  was  held  by  them  for  some  time,  till  trouble 
with  the  natives  compelled  them  to  abandon  it.  la  Au^J^ 
X907,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  a  number  of  French  »si 
Spaidsh  workmen  engaged  on  the  harbour  works,  the  to«a  «ii 
bombarded  and  occupied  by  the  French  (see  Mokocco:  Hiskn^ 

CASALB  MONFBRRATO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  P>ed> 
mont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria,  21  m.  N^\W.  by 
rail  from  the  town  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  (1901)  18,874  (to«7\ 
31,370  (commune).  It  h'es  in  the  plain  on  the  right  back  of  tht 
Po,  377  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  a  junction  for  MaXtn,  \'ttit2x 
CMvasso  and  Asli;  it  is  also  connected  by  steam  tiaiBva)! 
with  Alessandria,  Vercelli  and  Montemagno.  The  fine  Lonb&r^ 
Romanesque  cathedral,  originally  founded  in  742,  was  reUJi 
in  the  early  X2th  century  and  consecrated  in  1106;  it  soficr;' 
from  restoration  in  x  706,  but  has  been  brought  back  to  its  cnpvJ 
form.  It  contains  some  good  pictures.  The  church  cf  £ 
Domenico  is  a  good  Renaissance  edifice,  and  there  are  some  t^ 
palaces.  The  church  of  S.  Ihrio  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  cf  1 
pagan  temple,  but  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  (if  any)  «b:^ 
occupied  this  site  is  not  known.  About  xo  m.  distant  is  :be 
Sacro  Monte  dl  Crea,  with  eighteen  chapels  on  its  sktpes  cor- 
taining  terra-cotta  groups  of  statues,  resembling  those  at  V&iil . 
Casale  Monferrato  was  given  by  Charlemagne  to  the  cb's/ci  *J 
Vercelli,  but  obtained  its  liberty  from  Frederick  I.  (B&rbAros&i) 
It  was  sacked  by  the  troops  of  Vercelli,  Alessandria  and  lil^ 
ini2X5,  but  rebuilt  and  fortified  in  x220l  It  fell  under  the  po«er 
of  its  marquises  in  1292,  and  became  the  chief  tou-n  of  a  sml 
state.  In  1 536  it  passed  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua,  vho  for  i^ ' 
it  very  strongly.  It  has  since  been  of  considcraUe  impoii2:>cs 
as  a  fortress:  it  successfully  resisted  the  Austrians  in  1849.  iii 
was  strengthened  in  1852.  There  is  a  large  Portland  oortsi 
factory  here. 

CASAMARI,  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  the  province  of  Rcfft. 
6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Veroli.  It  marks  the  site  of  Cereatae.  the  Unb- 
place  of  Marius,  afterwards  known,  as  inscriptions  attest,  a] 
Cereatae  Marianne,  having  been  separated  perhaps  by  i^ 
triumvirs,  from  the  territory  of  Arpinum.  We  find  it  <.?x' 
the  early  empire  as  an  independent  community.  The  abbe)  a 
a  fine  example  of  Burgundian  early-Gothic  (i203-i:t:>. 
paralleled  in  Italy  by  Fossanuova  alone  (which  is  alisost  CL^ 
temporary  with  it),  and  is  very  well  preserved. 

See  C  Enlart;  "  Origines  franpuies  de  t'architecture  gotfciqseci 
Italie  '*  {Bibliothiqiu  des  kales  franfaises  d^Atkines  et  de  Re^t.  ^ 
66),  (Paris.  1894). 

CASANOVA  DB  SEINGALT,  OIOVAHNI  JACOPO  {W'i'^^^ 

Italian  adventurer,  was  bom  at  Vem'ce  in  1725.  His  !-:•>' 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  even  noble  family,  but  alk&J^^ 
his  friends  by  embracing  the  dramatic  profession  eaHy  a  ^f-. 
He  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  Zanetta  Fanisi,  ibe  bcaotJ  J 
daughter  of  a  Venetian  shoemaker;  and  Giovanni  vas  i^-^ 
eldest  child.  When  he  was  but  a  year  old,  his  parents,  takL^-^  & 
journey  to  London,  left  him  in  charge  of  his  graixiao'Jxr. 
who,  perceiving  his  precocious  and  lively  intellect,  bad  ^ 
educated  far  above  her  means.  At  sixteen  he  passed  hi^  i^* 
amination  and  entered  the  seminary  oi  St  Cyprian  in  ^c^J'- 
from  which  he  was  expelled  a  short  time  afterwards  for  s<-^' 
scandalous  and  immoral  conduct,  which  would  have  cost  bin  b 
liberty,  had  not  his  mother  managed  somehow  to  procure  K? ' 
situation  in  the  household  of  the  Cardinal  Acquaviva.  He  cu-; 
but  a  short  stay,  however,  in  that  prelate's  eslaUisbmeci.  -^ 
restraint  being  irksome  to  his  wayward  dispositioo,  and  u*^ 
to  travelling.  Then  began  that  existence  of  adventure  t: 
intrigue  which  only  ended  with  his  death.  He  visited  Rt'«' 
Naples,  Corfu  and  Constantinople.  By  turns  journalist,  prea^''^' 
abb6,  diplomatist,  he  was  nothing  very  long,  except  A^< 
bonnes  fortunes,  which  profession  he  cultivate  till  the  end  oi  t^ 
days.  In  1755,  having  returned  to  Venice,  be  was  dcDcurvp 
as  a  spy  and  imprisoned.    Oo  the  isl  of  November  m^^ 
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arceeded  in  escapiiig,  and  made  his  way  to  Paris.  Here  he  was 
nde  director  oif  the  state  lotteries,  gained  mudi  financial 
epataliofl  and  a  considerable  fortune,  and  frequented'  the 
adety  of  the  most  notable  French  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
3  1759  ^  set  oot  aiiain  on  his  travels.  He  visited  in  turn  the 
'CctfaeHands,  South  Germany,  Switzerland — where  he  made  the 
cxjuiintance  of  Voltaire, — Savoy,  southern  France,  Florence — 
iknce  he  was  expelled, — and  Rome,  where  the  pope  gave  him 
be  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  In  1761  he  returned  to  Paris, 
u-<d  (or  the  next  four  or  five  years  lived  partly  here,  partly  in 
Eagiajxl,  South  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1764  he  was  in  Berlin, 
ibcrt  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  post  made  him  by  Frederick  II. 
ile  then  travelled  by  way  of  Riga  and  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw, 
riofe  he  was  favourably  received  by  King  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
onkL  A  scandal,  followed  by  a  duel,  forced  him  to  flee,  and  he 
ttumed  by  a  devious  route  to  Paris,  only  to  find  a  leUre  de 
ickd  awaiting  him,  which  drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Spain. 
ExpcUcd  from  Madrid  in  1769,  he  went  by  way  of  Aix — where  he 
net  Caghostro — to  Italy  once  more.  From  1774,  with  which 
rear  his  memoirs  close,  he  was  a  police  spy  in  the  service  of  the 
koKtian  inquisitors  of  state;  but  in  1782,  in  consequence  of  a 
tttjrkal  libel  on  one  of  his  patrician  patrons,  he  had  once  more 
io  gD  into  exile.  In  1 785  he  was  appointed  by  Count  Waldstein, 
a  old  Paris  acquaintance,  his  librarian  at  the  ch&teau  of  Dux 
in  Bobemia.  Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  probably 
xotrred  on  the  4th  of  June  1798. 

The  nain  aathority  for  Casanova's  life  n  hb  Mhnoins  (la  vols., 
Lnpiig.  1826-1838;  later  cd.  in  8  vols.,  Paris.  1885),  which  were 
vrittrn  at  Dux.  They  aue  clever,  welt  written  and,  above  all. 
cyaical,  and  interesting  as -a  trustworthy  picture  of  the  morals  and 
■uiacrs  of  the  times.  Among  Casanova's  other  works  may  be 
■cQCJoncd  Comfukadotu  delta  sloria  dd  gcvemo  Venelo  d'Awulot 
^U  Hnxscye  (ARudcnIam,  1769),  an  attempt  to  inmtiate  himself 
with  the  Venetian  govemnient ;  and  the  Ilistoire  of  his  escape  from 
pr^on  (LeipdK.  1 788;  reprinted  Bordeaux,  1884:  Eng.  trans. 
by  P.  Vdlan.  189a).  Ottmann's  Joeab  Caunuoq  (Stuttgart,  1900) 
C'AUiss  a  bibliofraphy. 

CASAS  0RAIDB8  ("  Great  Houses "),  a  smaU  village  of 

Mtom,  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  atuated  on  the  Casas  Grandes 

w  San  Miguel  river,  about  35  m.  S.  of  Llanos  and  1 50  m.  N.  W.  of 

lbs  dty  of  Chihuahua.    The  raOway  from  Ciudad  JuArez  to 

Temzas  puses  through  the  town.    It  is  celebrated  for  the 

nins  of  eariy  aboriginal  btiildings  still  extant,  about  half  a  mile 

^  its  present  site.    They  are  built  of  "  sun-dried  blocks  of 

ttod  and  gravel,  about  3  a  in.  thick,  and  of  irregular  length,  gener- 

aBy  about  3  ft,  probably  formed  and  dried  in  situ,**    The  walls 

we  in  some  places  about  5  ft  thick,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 

phiteted  both  inside  and  outside.    The  principal  edifice  extends 

ko  (L  from  north  to  south,  and  350  ft.  east  to  west;  its  general 

wUiae  b  rectangular,  and  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three 

separate  piles  united  by  galleries  or  lines  of  lower  buildings.    The 

^  plan  of  the  whole  is  obscure,  but  the  apartments  evidently 

«iri<d  in  aise  from  mere  dosets  to  extensive  courts.    The  walls 

^  stand  at  many  of  the  angles  with  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  ft, 

>&d  indicate  an  original  elevation  of  several  storeys,  perhaps  six 

cr  seven.   At  a  distance  of  about  450  ft  from  the  main  building 

tte  tbesobstmctioos  of  a  smaller  edifice,  consisting  of  a  series  of 

n»ns  ranged  round  a  square  court,  so  that  there  are  seven  to 

each  ade  besides  a  larger  apartment  at  each  comer.    The  age 

^tbesehdkiittgs  is  unknown,  as  they  were  already  in  ruins  at  the 

^  of  the  Spanish  Conquest    The  whole  district  of  Casas 

Goodes  b  fnxther  studded  with  artificial  mounds,  from  which 

IR  excavated  bom  time  to  time  large  numbers  oi  stone  axes, 

*[|^  or  coni-grinden,  and  earthem  vessels  of  various  kinds. 

J^  ifit  have  a  white  or  reddish  ground,  with  wnamentation 

■bloe,  red,  hiowB  or  black,  and  are  of  much  better  manufacture 

j^  ^  aodem  pottery  of  the  country.    Similar  ruins  to  those 

wCasuGnndes  exist  near  the  Gila,  the  Salinas,  and  the  Colorado 

!||^  >t  B  probable  that  they  are  aU  the  erections  of  one  people. 

'^''^t  is  disDQsed  to  assign  them  to  the  Moquia. 


Jr^vQl-  hr.  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's  Tkt  NoHve  Rates  tf  Ike  Pacific 
Tf'  */  ffertk  Aaunca^  of  which  the  principal  authorities  are  the 
P*°»  dd  Eslade  de  Ckihmakaa  of  Eacudero.  who  visited  the  ruins 
■  "19;  aa  artick  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Album  Mexicano,  the 


author  of  which  was  at  Caaaa  Grandes  in  184a;  and  the  Personal 
Narraliee  of  Exploratums  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California,  Sonora  and  Ckiknakna  (1854),  by  John  Russell  Bartlett; 
who  explored  the  locality  in  1851. 

CASAUBOir,  FLOREKCB  BSTIEMJiE  MiRIC  (i 599-1671). 
English  classical  scholar,  son  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  was  born  at 
Geneva  on  the  14th  of  August  1599.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
his  father  in  England,  and  completed  his  education  at  Eton 
and  Oxford  (B.A.  1618).  His  defence  of  his  father  against  the 
attacks  of  certain  Catholics  {Pidas  contra  maledicos  patrii 
Nominis  el  Retigionis  Hostes,  162 1),  secured  him  the  notice  and 
favour  of  James  I.,  who  conferred  upon  him  a  prebcndal  stall 
in  Canterbury  cathedral.  He  also  vindicated  his  father's  literary 
reputation  against  certain  impostors  who  had  published,  under 
his  name,  a  work  on  The  Origin  of  Idolatry  ( Vindicatio  Patris 
adversus  tmposlores^  1624).  During  the  Civil  War  he  lived  a 
retired  life,  and  after  its  conclusion  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Cromwell,  who,  notwithstanding,  requested  him  to 
write  an  "  impartial "  history  of  the  events  of  the  period.  In 
spite  of  the  tempting  inducements  held  out,  he  declined,  and  also 
refused  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Swedish  universities  offered 
him  by  Queen  Christina.  AftertheRcstoration,hewasrcinstated 
in  his  benefice,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary 
work.  He  died  at  Canterbury  on  the  14th  of  July  1671.  Mdric 
Casaubon 's  reputation  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  his  father; 
but  his  editions  of  numerous  classical  authors,  and  especially 
of  the  Mediialions  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (also  English  translation, 
new  ed.  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  1900),  were  highly  valued.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned:  De  Quatuor  Linguis  Com- 
mentatio  (1650),  Of  the  Necessity  of  Reformation  (1664),  On 
Credulity  and  JncredulUyin  Things  natural j  civil  and  divine  (1668). 

CASAUBON,  ISAAC  (155^1614),  French  (naturalized  English) 
cbssical  scholar,  was  born  at  Geneva,  on  the  i8th  of  February 
1 559,  of  French  refugee  parents.  On  the  publication  of  the  edict 
of  January  1562,  the  family  returned  to  France  and  settled  at 
Crest  in  Dauphin^,  where  Amaud  Casaubon,  Isaac's  father, 
became  minister  of  a  Huguenot  congregation.  Till  he  was  nine- 
teen, Isaac  had  no  other  instruction  than  what  could  be  given 
him  by  his  father  during  the  years  of  civil  war.  Amaud  was 
away  from  home  whole  years  together  in  the  Calvinist  camp, 
br  the  family  were  flying  to  the  hills  to  hide  from  the  fanatical 
bands  of  armed  Catholics  who  patrolled  the  country.  Thus 
it  was  in  a  cave  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphin^,  after  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  that  Isaac  received  his  first  lesson  in  Greek, 
the  text-book  being  Isocrates  ad  Demotucum, 

At  nineteen  Isaac  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  where 
he  read  Greek  under  Francis  Portus,  a  native  of  Crete.  Portus 
died  in  1 581,  having  recommended  Casaubon,  then  only  twenty- 
two,  as  his  successor.  At  Geneva  he  remained  as  professor  of 
Greek  till  1596.  Here  he  married  twice,  his  second- wife  being 
Florence,  daughter  of  the  scholar-printer,  Henri  Estienne. 
Here,  without  the  stimulus  of  example  or  enconragcment,  with 
few  books  and  no  assistance,  in  a  city  peopled  with  religious 
refugees,  and  struggling  for  life  against  the  troops  of  the  Catholic 
dukes  of  Savoy,  Casauboh  made  himself  a  consummate  Greek 
scholar  and  master  of  ancient  learning.  His  great  wants  at 
Geneva  were  books  and  the  sympathy  of  learned  associates. 
He  spent  all  he  could  save  out  of  his  small  salary  in  buying 
books,  and  in  having  copies  made  of  such  classics  as  were  not 
then  in  print  Henri  ^tienne,  Thfodore  de  Beza  (rector  of 
the  university  and  professor  of  theology),  and  Jacques  Lect 
(Lectins),  were  indeed  men  of  superior  learning.  But  Henri, 
in  those  last  years  of  his  life,  was  no  longer  the  Estienne  of  the 
Thesaurus;  he  was  never  at  home,  and  would  not  suffer  his  son- 
in-law  to  enter  his  library.  "He  guards  his  books,"  writes 
Casaubon,  "  as  the  griffins  in  India  do  their  goldl"  Beza  was 
engrossed  by  the  cares  of  administration,  and  retained,  at  most, 
an  interest  for  theological  reading,  whUe  Lect,  a  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  had  left  classics  for  the  active  business  of  the  council. 
The  sympathy  and  help  which  Casaubon's  native  city  could 
not  afford  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  of  other  countries.    Geneva,  as  the 
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metropolis  of  Calvinism,  received  a  constant  succession  of 
visitors.  The  continental  tour  of  the  young  Englishman  of  birth 
was  not  complete  without  a  visit  to  Geneva.  It  was  there  that 
Casaubon  made  the  acquaintance  of  young  Henry  Wotton,  the 
poet  and  diplomatist,  who  lodged  in  his  house  and  borrowed 
his  money.  Of  more  consequence  to  Isaac  Casaubon  was  the 
acquaintance  of  Richard  Thomson  ("  Dutch  "  Thomson),  feUiow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge;  for  it  was  through  Thomson  that 
the  attention  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  settled  in  1593  at  Leiden, 
was  directed  to  Casaubon.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon  first  ex- 
changed letters  in  1594.  Their  intercourse,  which  was  wholly 
by  letter,  for  they  never  met,  passes  through  the  stages  of  civility, 
admiration,  esteem,  regard  and  culminates  in  a  tone  of  the 
tenderest  affection  and  mutual  confidence.  Infiuential  French 
men  of  letters,  the  Protestant  Jacques  Bongars,  the  Catholic 
Jacques  de  Thou,  and  the  Catholic  convert  Philippe  Canaye,  sicur 
du  Fresne,  aided  him  by  presents  of  books  and  encouragement, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  him  invited,  in  some  capacity,  to  France. 

This  was  effected  in  1596,  in  which  year  Casaubon  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  university  of  MontpeUier,  with  the  title  of 
consetiUr  du  roi  and  ^ofesseur  stipendii  aux  langues  el  bonnes 
leUres,  In  MontpeUier  he  never  took  root.  He  held  the  professor- 
ship there  only  three  years,  with  several  prolonged  absences. 
The  hopes  raised  by  his  brilliant  reception  were  disappointed; 
he  was  badly  treated  by  the  authorities,  by  whom  his  salary 
was  only  paid  veiy  irregularly,  and,  finally,  not  at  aU.  ^e  was 
not,  at  any  time,  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  teaching,  and 
his  lectures  at  MontpeUier  were  followed  not  only  by  the  students, 
but  by  men  of  mature  age  and  position.  But  the  love  of  know- 
ledge was  graduaUy  growing  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  perceive 
that  editing  Greek  books  was  an  employment  more  congenial 
to  his  pecuUar  powers  than  teaching.  At  Geneva  he  had  first 
tried  his  band  on  some  notes  on  Diogenes  LaCrtius,  on  Theo- 
critus and  the  New  Testament,  the  last  undertaken  at  his  father's 
request.  His  d6but  as  an  editor  had  been  a  complete  Strabo 
( 1 587),  of  which  he  was  so  ashamed  afterwards  that  he  apologized 
for  its  crudity  to  Scaliger,  caUing  it "  a  miscarriage."  This  was 
foUowed  by  the  text  of  Polyaenus,  an  edilio  princeps^  1589;  a 
text  of  Aristotle,  1590;  and  a  few  notes  contributed  to  Estienne's 
editions  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  PUny's  Epistolae. 
It  is  not  tiU  we  come  to  bis  edition  of  Theopbrastus's  Ckaraderes 
(1593),  that  we  have  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar  style  of  iUus- 
trative  commentary,  at  once  apposite  and  profxise,  which  dis- 
tinguishes Casaubon  among  annotators.  At  the  time  of  his. 
removal  to  MontpeUier  he  was  engaged  upon  what  is  the  capital 
work  of  hb  life,  his  edition  of,  and  commentary  on,  Athenaeus. 

In  1598  we  find  Casaubon  at  Lyons,  superintending  the 
passage  of  his  Athenaeus  through  the  press,  for  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  faciUties  at  MontpeUier.  Here  he  Uved 
in  the  house  of  M€ric  de  Vicq,  surinlendant  de  la  justice,  a  CathoUc, 
but  a  man  of  acquirements,  whose  connexions  were  with  the 
circle  of  liboal  Catholics  in  Paris.  In  the  suite  of  De  Vicq 
Casaubon  made  a  flying  visit  to  Paris,  and  was  presented  to 
Henry  IV.  The  king  was  very  gn^ous,  and  said  something 
about  employing  Casaubon's  services  in  the  "  restoration  " 
of  the  faUen  university  of  Paris.  FuU  of  hope  he  returned  to 
MontpeUier.  In  January  x  599,  he  received  a  summons  to  repair 
to  Paris.  But  the  terms  of  the  letter  missive  were  so  vague  that, 
though  it  bore  the  sign  manual,  Casaubon  hesitated  to  act 
upon  it.  However,  he  resigned  his  chair  at  MontpeUier,  but 
instead  of  hastening  to  Paris,  he  Ungered  more  than  a  year  at 
Lyons,  in  De  Vicq's  house,  where  hie  hoped  to  meet  the  king, 
wbo  was  expected  to  visit  tiie  south.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
about  the  professorship,  but  instead  he  was  summoned  by 
De  Vicq,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  to  come  to  him  in  aU  haste  on 
an  affair  of  inqMrtance.  The  business  proved  to  be  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  Confierence.  Casaubon  aUowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  sit  as  one  of  the  referees  who  were  to  adjudicate  on  the 
challenge  sent  to  Du  Plosis  Momay  fay  Cardinal  Duperron.  By 
•o  doing  he  placed  himself  in  a  fiJse  position,  as  Scaliger  said: 
"  Non  debebat  Casaubon  interesse  coUoquio  Plessiaeano;  erat 
astniis  inter  ttmtas,  docttts  inter  imperitot "  {ScaUgfirana  2*), 


The  issue  was  so  contrived  that  the  Protestant  psrty  eoald  not 
but  be  pronounced  to  be  in  the  wrong.  By  coocorring  in  the 
decision,  which  was  unfavourable  to  Du  Plessis  Momay .Casaoboa 
lent  the  prestige  of  his  name  to  a  court  whose  verdict  moUe 
without  him  have  been  worthless,  and  confirmed  the  sosptcic r^ 
already  current  among  the  Reformed  churches  that,  like  his 
friend  and  patron,  Canaye  du  Fresne,  he  was  meditating  abj>.ir> 
tion.  From  this  time  forward  he  became  the  objca  of  the  bopn 
and  fears  of  the  two  religious  parties;  the  Catboiio  lavi^si 
promises,  and  plying  him  with  arguments;  the  Reforrno! 
ministers  insinuating  that  he  was  preparing  to  forsake  a  Io<^af 
cause,  and  only  higgling  about  his  price.  We  now  know  cctxi^r 
of  Casaubon's  mental  history  to  know  how  erroneous  were  thnc 
computations  of  his  motives.  But,  at  the  time,  it  was  s*.: 
possible  for  the  immediate  parties  to  the  bitter  ooatrovers)  '« 
understand  the  intermediate  position  between  Genevan  CaJr-> 
ism  and  Ultramontanism  to  which  Casaubon's  reading  of  liv 
fathers  had  conducted  him. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  De  Thou  and  the  Uberd  Cathclcs 
to  retain  him  in  Paris  were  successfuL  The  king  repeated  Ki 
invitation  to  Casaubon  to  settle  in  the  capital,  and  assigned  ha 
a  pension.  No  more  was  said  about  the  univeisity.  The  rcccrt 
reform  of  the  university  of  Paris  had  dosed  its  doois  to  oil  b  a 
Catholics;  and  though  the  chairs  of  the  GolKge  de  France  vccn] 
not  governed  by  the  statutes  of  the  univeisity,  public  ^C'» 
ran  so  violently  against  heresy,  that  Henry  IV.  daxtd  not  appcb-: 
a  Calvinist  to  a  chair,  even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  Bat  it  vu 
designed  that  Casaubon  should  succeed  to  the  post  of  sob- 
librarian  of  the  royal  Ubrary  when  it  should  become  vacaat,! 
and  a  patent  of  the  reversion  was  made  out  in  his  favour.  l$\ 
November  1604,  Jean  Goaseltn  died  in  extreme  old  age;  asi 
Casaubon  succeeded  him  as  sub-Ubraxian,  with  a.  salary  J 
400  Uvres  in  addition  to  his  pension. 

In  Paris  Casaubon  remained  tiU  16x0.  These  ten  years  ves 
the  brightest  period  of  his  life.  He  had  attained  the  xcpataik-ii 
of  being,  after  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  agciB 
age  in  which  learning  formed  the  sole  standard  of  Utcraxy  latnt. 
He  was  placed  above  penury,  thou^  not  in  easy  dxcumstsKcsJ 
He  had  such  fadUtics  for  rdigious  worship  as  a  Hugoenot  0)^1 
have,  though  he  had  to  go  out  of  the  dty  to  Hahlon,  and  afto^ 
wards  to  Charenton,  for  them.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  eca 
of  learning,  or  of  men  who  took  an  interest  in  learned  pob^j 
tions.  He  had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  men  <tf  Irties 
from  foreign  countries  as  they  passed  through  Taris.  Abotv 
aU,  he  had  aJBapUt  faciUties  for  using  Greek  hocks,  both  pns'^l 
and  in  MS.,  thie  want  of  which  he  had  fdt  painfdly  at  GeueM\ 
and  MontpeUier,  and  which  no  other  place  bat  Paris  coaM  it 
that  period  have  suppUed. 

In  spite  of  aU  these  advantages  we  find  Casaubcm  nstlesi. 
and  ever  framing  schemes  for  leavingParis,aiid  setUing  ebevbeft 
It  was  known  that  he  was  open  to  offers,  and  offers  came  to  \m 
from  various  quarters, — from  Nlmcs,  from  Heiddfacig,  fna 
Sedan.  His  friends  Lect  and  Giovanni  Diodati  wished,  latbei 
than  hoped,  to  get  him  back  to  Geneva.  The  causes  ol  Csssuboa's 
discomfort  in  Paris  were  various,  but  the  piincipal  soura  d 
uneasiness  lay  in  his  reUgion.  The  life  of  any  Hugoenot  in  Pus 
was  hardly  secure  at  that  time,  for  it  was  doubtful  if  the  polia 
of  the  dty  was  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against  any  snddea 
uprising  of  the  fanatical  mob,  always  ready  to  le-easct  the  St 
Barthobmew.  But  Casaubon  was  exposed  to  pcnecatioB  a 
another  sort  Ever  since  the  Fontahiebleau  Confereaa  tf 
impression  prevaUed  that  he  was  wavering.  It  was  kson 
that  he  rejected  the  autri  anti-popery  opinkos  cmxcnt  in  ik 
Reformed  churches;  that  he  read  the  lathe^  and  wished  (c 
a  church  after  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  ages.  He  «u  fiv«> 
to  understand  that  he  could  have  a  professonh^i  ody  by  r^ 
cantation.  When  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  bo  bcnght, !» 
Was  plied  by  controversy.  Henry  IV.,  who  liked  Casvibri 
posonaUy,  made  a  point  of  getting  him  to  foDow  his  ovs  e> 
ami^e.    By  the  king's  orders  Duperron  was  untiring  In  his  eSerti 

to  convert  him.    Casaubon's  knowledge  of  the  fathers  «**  ^ 
of  a  scholar,  Dupenon's  that  of  an  adroit  polenust;  sod  ik 
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Kbolar  «as  driva  to  admit  that  tbe  polembt  wis  often  too 
hidforlniB.  These  enoounten  nmtly  took  place  in  the  king's 
Ifcrazy,  over  viuch  the  carHinaf,  in  his  capacity  of  aomonier, 
oerdaed  soflM  kind  of  authority ;  and  it  was  thcxcfoie  impoastUe 
Ik  Casanboa  to  avoid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Huguenot 
fcnfagians,  and  eapedally  Pieixe  du  Moulin,  chief  pastor  of  the 
(korch  of  Fans,  accused  him  of  conceding  too  much,  and  of 
laving  departed  ahcady  from  the  lines  of  strict  Calvinistic 
arthodo^r* 

When  tiK  aansainatko  of  Henry  IV.  gave  full  rein  to  the 
UUxamotttane  party  at  court,  tlie  obaosions  of  Dupenon 
koaae  moie  importunate,  and  even  mmadng.  It  was  now 
that  Caiattbon  b^pm  to  listen  to  overtures  which  had  been 
iainlly  made  before,  from  the  bishopaand  the  court  of  England. 
In  October  1610  he  came  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  ambas- 
suk>r,Latd  Wottonof  kiarley  (brother  of  Casaubon'searly  friend), 
an  official  invitation  having  been  sent  him  by  Richard  Bancroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.^  He  had  the  most  flattering  reception 
from  Jamea  L,  who  was  perpetually  tending  for  him  to  discuss 
theofegica]  matten.  The  English  bidiops  were  equally  delighted 
to  fiad  that  tbe  great  French  scholar  was  an  Anglican  ready 
made,  who  had  arrived,  fay  independent  study  of  the  Fathers,  at 
Uie  vay  via  wteiia  between  Piuritanism  and  Romanism,  wUcb 
«u  becoming  the  fashion  in  the  English  Church.  Casaubon, 
tboQ|h  a  kyman,  was  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Canter- 
bury, and  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  asugned  him  from  the 
ocheqaer.  Nor  were  these  merely  paper  figures.  When  Sir 
JiiGus  Caesar  made  a  difficulty  about  payment,  James  sent  a 
aote  ID  his  own  hand:  **  Chanceler  of  my  cxchekcr,  I  will  have  Mr 
Casaoboo  paid  bdfore  me,  my  wife,  and  my  barnes."  He  still 
ittaiacd  his  appointments  in  France,  and  his  office  as  librarian. 
Yk  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  where 
his  peimanent  settlement  was  not  contemplated.  In  order  to 
icuin  their  hold  upon  him,  the  government  of  the  queen  regent 
lehBcd  to  allow  his  library  to  be  sent  over.  It  required  a  special 
request  from  James  himself  to  get  leave  for  Madame  Casaubon 
to  bring  him  a  part  of  his  most  necessary  books.  Casaubon 
coatiiraed  to  qicak  of  himself  as  the  servant  of  the  regent,  and 
to  declare  his  readiness  to  return  when  summoned  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  his  situation  in  London  gradually  developed 
caforeaeen  sources  of  discomfort  Not  that  he  bad  any  reason 
(0  complain  of  his  patrons,  the  king  and  the  bishops.  James 
(oatinuiBd  to  the  last  to  delight  in  his  company,  and  to  be  as 
Ubcral  as  the  state  of  his  finances  allowed.  John  Overall  had 
received  him  and  his  whole  family  into  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's, 
&nd  entertained  him  there  for  a  year.  Overall  and  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  most  learned  men  of 
a  Seneration  in  which  extensive  reading  was  more  general  among 
tlie  higher  dorgy  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  These  two  were 
attracted  to  Casaubon  by  congenial  studies  and  opinions.  With 
the  witty  snd  learned  bishop  of  Ely  in  partictilar  Casaubon  was 
^vays  happy  to  spend  such  hours  as  he  had  to  spare  from  the 
l^hoQxs  of  the  study.  Andrewes  took  him  to  Cambridge,  where 
U  met  with  a  most  gratifying  reception  from  the.  notabilities 
ot  the  uuvtrsity.  They  went  on  together  to  Downham,  where 
Casaoboa  q>ent  six  weeks  of  the  siunmer  of  x6xi,  in  which  year 
Ik  becaoe  naturaliaed.  In  1613  ^  ^"^^  taken  to  Oxford  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  where,  amid  the  homage  and  feasting  of  which  he 
vas  the  object,  his  principal  interest  was  for  the  MSS.  treasures 
of  the  Bodleiaa.  Tbe  honorary  degree  which  was  offered  him 
bededtocd. 

*  Bat  these  distinctions  were  far  from  compensating  the  serious 
iacofQvenicnces  of  his  position.  Having  been  taken  up  by  the 
^Bg  and  the  bishops,  be  had  to  share  in  t  heir  rising  unpopularity. 
"^  courtiers  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  a  pensioner  who 
ctjojred  frequent  opportunities  of  taking  James  L  on  his  weak 
'i'^his  love  of  book  talk— opportunities  whicb  they  would 
bvt  known  how  to  use.  Casaubon  was  especially  mortified  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's  persistent  avoidance  of  him,  so  inconsistent 
*^  th^  former  intimacy.  His  windows  were  broken  by  the 
^^>^  at  oight,  his  children  pelted  in  the  streeU  by  day.  On 
»«  occasion  be  himself  appeared  at  Theobalds  with  a  black  eye, 


having  received  a  blow  from  some  ruffian's  fist  In  the  street. 
The  historian  Hallam  thinks  that  he  had  "become  pemnally 
unpopular  ";  but  these  outrages  from  the  vulgar  seer.4  to  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  cockney's  antipathy  to  the  Frendmian. 
Casaubon,  though  he  could  make  shift  to  read  an  En^ish  book, 
could  not  wpttik  English,  any  more  than  Mme  Casaubon.  This 
deficiency  not  only  espoaed  Um  to  insult  and  fraud,  but  restricted 
hts  social  intercourse.  It  excluded  him  altogether  from  the 
drde  of  the  "  wits  ";  either  this  or  some  other  cause  prevented 
lum  from  being  acceptable  In  the  circle  of  the  lay  leanied — the 
**  antiquariea."  William  Camdm,  the  antiquary  and  historian, 
he  saw  but  once  or  twice.  Cassnbon  had  been  imprudent  enough 
to  correct  Camden's  Greek,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  ex-head- 
master  of  Westminster  kq>t  himself  aloof  in  silent  resentment  of 
Casaubon's  superior  learning.  With  Robert  Cotton  and  Henry 
Spdman  he  was  slightly  acquainted.  Of  John  Selden  we  find 
no  mention.  Though  Sir  Henry  Savile  ostensibly  patronised 
him,  yet  Casaubon  could  not  help  swyrcting  that  it  was  Savile 
who  secretly  prompted  an  attempt  by  Richard  Montagu  to 
forestall  Casaubon's  book  on  Baronius.  Besides  the  jealousy 
of  the  natives,  Casaubon  had  now  to  suffer  the  open  attacks 
of  the  Jesuit  pamphleteers.  They  had  spared  him  as  long  as 
there  were  hopes  of  getting  him  over.  The  prohibition  was  taken 
off,  now  that  he  was  committed  to  An^icanism.  Not  only 
Joannes  Eudaemon,  Heribert  Rosweyd  and  Sdoppius  (Caspar 
Schoppe),'  but  a  respectable  writer,  friendly  to  Casaubon, 
Andreas  Schott  of  Antwerp,  gave  currency  to  the  insinuation 
that  Casaubon  had  sold  his  conscience  for  English  gold. 

But  the  most  serious  cause  of  discomfort  in  his  English 
residence  was  that  his  time  was  no  longer  hb  own.  He  was 
perpetually  being  summoned  out  of  town  to  one  orother  of  Jamesis 
bunting  residences  tha»  the  king  might  enjoy  hts  talk.  He  had 
come  over  from  Paris  in  search  of  leisure,  and  fotmd  that  a  new 
claim  on  his  time  was  established.  The  king  and  the  bislK^ 
wanted  to  employ  his  pen  in  their  literary  warfare  against  Rome. 
They  compelled  him  to  write  first  one,  then  a  second,  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  the  day, — the  royal  supremacy.  At  last, 
ashamed  of  thus  misappropriating  Casaubon's  stores  of  learning, 
they  set  him  upon  a  r^utation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  then 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  credit  and  success.  Upon  this  task  Casaubon 
spent  his  remaining  strength  and  life.  He  died  in  great  suffering 
on  the  ist  of  July  16x4.  His  complaint  was  an  organic  and 
congenital  malformation  of  the  bladder;  but  his  end  was 
hastened  by  an  unhealthy  life  of  over-study,  and  latterly  by  his 
anxiety  to  acquit  himself  creditably  in  his  criticism  on  Baronius. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument  by  which 
his  name  is  there  commemorated  was  erected  in  1632  by  his  friend 
Thomas  Morton  when  bishop  of  Dturham. 

Besides  the  editions  of  ancient  authors  which  have  been 
mentioned,  Casaubon  published  with  commentaries  Pcrsius, 
Suetonius,  the  Scriptores  Historiai  Augustae,  The  edition  of 
Polybius,  on  which  he  had  spent  vast  labour,  he  left  unfinished. 
His  most  ambitious  work  was  his  revision  of  the  text  of 
the  Deipnosopkisiae  of  Athenaeus,  with  conunentary.  The  Theo- 
phrastus  perhaps  exhibits  his  most  characteristic  excellences 
as  a  oommenutor.  The  ExercUaticnes  in  Baromunt  are  but  a 
fragment  of  the  massive  criticism  which  he  contemplated; 
it  failed  in  bringing  before  the  reader  the  uncritical  character  of 
Baronius's  history,  and  had  only  a  moderate  success,  even 
among  the  Protestants.  His  correspondence  (in  Latin)  was 
finally  collected  by  Van  Almeloveen  (Rotterdam,  1709),  who 
prefixed  to  the  letters  a  careful  life  of  Isaac  Casaubon.  •  But  this 
learned  Dutch  editor  was  acquainted  with  Casaubon's  diary 
only  in  extract.  This  diary,  Epkemeridcs,  of  whicb  the  MS. 
is  preserved  in  the  chapter  library  of  Canterbury,  was  printed  in 
x8so  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  It  forms  the  most  valuable 
record  we  possess  of  the  daily  life  of  a  scholar,  or  man  of  letters^ 
of  the  x6th  century.  (M.  PO 

A  few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  above  article,  com- 
pared  with  its  form  in  the  9th  edition.    The  moat  complete  account 

*  Eudaemon  was  a  Cretan.  Roawcyd  a  Dutch,  Jesuit;  Schoppe.  a 
German  philologist  and  critic 
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of  Caaauboa  is  the  full  bio^phy  by  Mark  PattiMn  CiSts),  of 
which  a  aeoond  and'reviaed edition,  by  H.  Nettlcahip.  was  puoliBbed  in 
189a;  the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  Isaac  Casaubtm,  sa  vie 
a  son  Umpst  by  L.  J.  Nazelle  (1897) :  there  is  a  monograph  on  the 
Fontainebleau  conference  by  J.  A.  Lalot  (1889).  Caiaubon  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  St  Beuve's  Causeries,  the  30th. of  July  i860  (a  notice 
of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Bpkemerides).  See  also  the  article  in 
E.  Haas's  La  Franca  ProUstanU  (1882).  and  J.  E.  Sandys,  HisL  sf 
Class.  Sckel.  voL  ii.  (ed.  1908},  pp.  204  foIL 

CASCADE  MOUNTAINS,  a  continuation  northward  of  the 
Siena  Nevada,  some  500  m.  across  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  U.S^A.,  into  British  Columbia.  In  American 
territory  the  range  lies  from  100  to  150  m.  from  the  coast.  The 
Cascades  are  separated  on  the  S.  from  the  Sierras  by  deep 
vaUeys  near  Mt  Shasta  in  California,  while  on  the  N.,  somewhat 
below  the  international  boundary  of  49"  N.,  they  approach  the 
northern  Rockies,  mingling  irith  these  in  inextricable  confusion, 
although  their  name  is  given  also  to  the  much-broken,  liver- 
dissected,  central  mountain  plateau  that  crosses  British  Columbia 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  Geok>gically  the  Sierras  and  Cascades  are 
very  different,  though  their  exact  relations  are  not  yet  clearly 
determined;  topographically  they  are  also  different.  The 
Cascades  are  in  general  a  comparatively  low,  broad  mass  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  imposing  peaks  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Especially  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
range  widens  out  into  a  plateau.  There  are  no  notable  elevations 
in  British  Columbia.  Evidences  of  volcanic  activity  in  com- 
parativdy  recent  geologic  time  are  abundant  throughout  the 
length  of  the  range,  and  all  the  Jiighcst  summits  are  volcanic 
cones,  covered  with  snow  fields  and,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
with  glaciers.  The  grandest  peaks  are  Shasta  (14,380  ft.)  at 
the  southern  end,  and  Rainier  (or  Tacoma,  14,363  ft.)  in 
Washington,  two  of  the  most  magnificent  mountains  of  America. 
Other  notable  summits  are  Mt.  Pitt  (9760),  Mt.  Scott  (9122), 
Diamond  Peak  (8807),  Mt.  Thielscn  (9250),  Mt.  Jefferson 
(10,200)  and  Mt.  Hood  (11,225),  in  Oregon;  and  Stuart  (9470), 
St  Helens  (10,000),  Baker  (10,837)  '^^^  Adams  (13,470),  in 
Washington.  The  Fraser  river  in  the  far  north,  the  Columbia 
at  the  midclle,  and  the  Klamath  in  the  south  cut  athwart  the 
range  to  the  Pacific,  and  many  minor  streams  descend  the  range 
to  swell  their  waters,  while  some  drain  directly  from  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains  into  Pugct  Sound  and  Gray's  Harbor.  The 
Columbia  has  cut  almost  to  the  sea-level  through  the  great 
mountain  mass,  the  Dalles  being  only  about  100  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  to  the  Cascades  of  the  tremendous  rapids  at  this  point 
that  the  mountains  owe  their  name.  The  slopes  of  the  Cascades, 
particularly  on  the  west,  which  has  a  very  much  moister  climate 
than  the  eastern  slope,  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests, 
chiefly  of  coniferous  evergreens:  firs,  pine,  tamarack  and  cedar. 
The  Douglas  fir,  the  "  Oregon  pine  "of  commerce,  often  attaining 
a  hdght  of  250  ft.,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  deciduous  trees,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  are  unimportant.  In  2910  the  mountain  forests  were 
brgdy  included  in  ten  national  forest  reserves,  with  a  total 
area  of  nearly  16,000,000  acres, 'extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Washington  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon. 
The  magnificent  forest  cloak,  qtlcndid  peaks,  great  open 
mountain  plateau  pastures,  and  exquisite  lakes  embosomed  in 
mountain  fastnesses  and  forest  c^oom,  give  variety  to  the 
scenery,  which  is  often  grand,  and  throughout  the  range  inde- 
scribably beautiful,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  splended  light  and  colour.  Large  game— deer,  bears, 
mountain  sheep  and  goats,  wolves  and  panthers — still  abound. 
Two  great  railway  systems,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  cross  the  Cascades  through  noteworthy  tunnels;  that 
on  the  fonner^line  is  2|  m.  long,  that  on  the  latter  a  little  less 
than  2  m. 

See  OxBCON  and  WAsniNGTON;  alao^G.  O.  Smith  and:F.  C. 
Calkins,  A  Geological  Reconnaissance  across  the  Cascade  Range  near 
the  Forty-Ninth  Parallel  (Wa8hington.vD.C.,  1904),  being  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin  253. 

CASE,  JOHN  (d.  1600).  English  Aristotelian  scholar  and 
physician,  was  bom  at  Woodstock.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 


and  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  St  John's  College,  vfckli  be  wti 
obliged  to  resign  in  consequence  of  his  Roman  Catholic  sym- 
pathies. He  subsequently  opened  a  philosophical  achool  in 
Oxford,  which  was  largely  attended.  He  enjoyed  a  great  rcfMila- 
tion  as  a  logician  and  dialectician,  and  was  in  additioD  ta 
authority  on  music  and  a  distinguished  physictan.  He  is  (fe- 
scribed  as  "  a  man  of  an  innocent,  me^  rdipous  and  stndiocs 
life,"  an  agreeable  ocmveiaationalist,  an  cnthnaastic  teacher, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  his  papBs.  Host  of  his  wwks  wet 
commentaries  on  various  treatises  of  Aristotle  (Orgasiam,  Elkks, 
PolitkSt  Oeeonomict,  Pkysict)  under  curious  titles;  they  eajojti 
a  large  circulation  during  his  time,  and  were  frequently  reprinted. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  The  Praise  ofUntuke  (1586),  dedicatt<! 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

CASE,  (i)  (From  Lat  casus,  that  whkh  ialb  or  happees; 
cadere,  to  fall),  a  word  used  in  various  senses  traceable  to  the 
derivation.  In  grammar,  the  "  cases  "  are  the  various  fonm 
in  the  declension  of  a  noun,  adjective  or  proDomi,  the  Latia 
word  being  a  translation  of  the  Greek  vr&nt,  faShig,  applied 
by  Aristotk  to  the  variations  from  the  simple  form  of  the  word. 
whether  noun,  verb  or  adjective  (of  which  the  advccb  wosld  U 
SiTrSaavs).  Later  grammarians  confined  the  tetm  to  nouns, 
and  included  the  nominative.  In  law,  "  case  **  is  the  commoa 
term  for  a  cause  or  suit  brought  before  a  court  <rf  jostioe.  Certaia 
particular  1<^  usages  may  also  be  noted.  Action  on  Ae  esse 
means  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  foe  an  injury  tp  tl:£ 
person  or  property,  where  the  act  done  was  not  imxnediatd)- 
injurious  (see  Contract;  Tokt).  A  ease  staled  is  a  sutcmut 
of  facts  drawn  up  by  one  court  for  the  opinion  of  another  oa  1 
point  of  hiw.  A  special  case  is  a  statement  of  facts  agreed  to  oe 
behalf  of  two  or  more  litigant  parties,  and  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  a  court  of  justice  as  to  the  Uw  bearing  upon  the  facts 
so  stated.  A  laiding  case  is  a  decision  which  settles  some  poitt 
of  importance.  In  the  legal  systems  of  the  United  Kingd<£B 
and  of  the  United  States  dedded  cases  are considercdauthoriutire 
for  courts  of  at  least  equal  jurisdiction  with  those  in  which  the 
judgments  were  given,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  rale 
is,  following  that  of  the  Roman  law,  that  they  are  instnicti>T 
but  not  authoritative. 

(2)  (O.  Fr.  casscy  mod.  chAsse,  Lat  capsa^  from  capere,  to  hold; 
cf.  "  cash  "),  a  box,  sheath  or  covering.  The  term  b  applied  to 
the  natural  protective  covering  of  seed-vessels,  and  of  a  pops 
or  chrysalis.  It  is  also  used  of  a  box  containins  instrument, 
pistols,  swords,  &c.,  and  sometimes  of  the  contents.  In  buikfiag, 
a  "  case  "  is  the  facing  where  the  backing  may  be  of  inferior 
material;  the  framework  in  which  a  window  or  door  is  hiiap, 
or  the  widl  surrounding  a  stair,  "  staircase  "  properiy  signif)'iQ£ 
the  whole  structure  of  walls  and  stain.  In  bookbinding,  a 
"  case  "  means  the  boards  and  bock  in  which  the  books  are  bound; 
and  in  typography,  the  tray,  divided  into  partitions,  containicg 
the  type  ready  for  the  compositor's  use. 

CASElf ATE  (Ital.  casa,  a  house,  and  MOtfo,  duO  or  diiE), 
an  armoured  vault  or  chamber,  or  in  field  fortification,  a  bofcb- 
proof  shelter;  in  architecture,  a  Ik^w  "y««^<tinfc  chkjy 
employed  in  cornices. 

CASEMENT  (from  a  Lat  form  casamenlum),  in  aichitec* 
ture,  a  frame  in  wood  or  metal,  which  holds  the  glass  fd 
a  window,  and  is  hung  by  hingfes  either  at  the  top,  botioa  or 
sides. 

CASERTA.  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania,  luly. 
the  capital  of  the  province  cf  Caserta,  situated  21  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Naples  by  rail  via  Accerra,  and  23  m.  via  Averse.  Pop. 
(1901)  town,  19,180;  commune,  33,373.  The  nxKlcni  tov^ 
(229  ft.)  was  a  mere  village  belonging  to  the  Caetani  family  of 
Sermoneta,  who  were  counts  of  Caserta,  until  its  purchase  frvr 
them  by  Charles  IV.  of  Naples,  and  the  erection  of  the  ro>iI 
pakux,  begun  by  Luigi  Vanvitdli  (van  Wittel)  in  1752,  bat  ooi 
completed  until  1774  for  Charles's  son  Ferdinand  IV.  It  forvs 
a  rectangle,  the  south  front  being  830  ft  long  and  I34fl.higb. 
with  37  windows  in  each  storey.  The  interior  is  richly  deoonted 
with  marbles,  almost  all  of  which,  except  the  white  Canin 
marble,  are  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian.    The  staircase,  the  chapd 
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sd  ttte  tlieatze  are  especially  sumptuous.  The  extensive 
pxdaa  which  occupy  the  hillside  behind  the  palace  are  adorned 
vith  fountains  and  cascades;  the  botanical  garden  contains 
oanytrecs  fioin  northemdimates.  Two  miles  north  b  S.  Leucio, 
1  village  founded  by  Ferdinand  IV.  in  1789,  with  a  royal  casino, 
Bd  large  silk  factories  which  are  stiU  active.  The  old  town 
Caserta  Vecchia)  lies  hi^  (13x0  ft.)  about  3  m.  to  the  north-east. 
It  vas  founded  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Lombards  of  Capua. 
riKcathedralhas  not  suffered  from  restoration.  Itwascompleted 
»  H$j.  It  is  a  copy  of  that  of  Sessa  Aurunca,  and  preserves 
the  type  of  the  Latin  basilica.  The  campanile,  Sicilian  in  style, 
ru  completed  in  1334,  while  the  dome,  which  betrays  similar 
nofives,  is  even  later.  Its  pulpit  is  decorated  with  the  richest 
pc-!ychrome  mosaic  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Sicily  or 
iwih  Italy,  and  is  quite  Moslem  in  its  brilliance.  It  is  indeed  re- 
rurkableto  find  these  motives  in  a  church  so  far  inland  (Bertaux, 
UArt  dans  V Italic  miridionale,  Paris,  1904,  i.  353,  &c.).  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls. 

€ASB-8H0T,  a  projectile  used  in  ordnance  for  fitting  at 
dase  quarters.  It  consists  of  a  thin  metal  case  containing  a 
Urge  number  of  bullets  or  other  small  projectiles  (sec 
Ammuiotion).  Case-shot  was  formerly  called  "canister," 
thoQgfa  the  term  now  used  occurs  as  early  as  1635. 

CASH,  (r)  (From  O.  Fr.  cosu,  mod.  caisse,  a  box  or  chest; 
cf.  "  case  **),  a  term  which,  originally  meaning  a  box  in  which 
mcoey  is  kq>t,  is  now  commonly  applied  to  ready  money  or  coin. 
la  conmierdal  and  banking  usage  "  cash  "  is  sometimes  confined 
to  specie;  it  is  also,  in  oi^>osition  to  bills,  drafts  or  securities, 
applied  to  bank-notes.  Hence  "  to  cash  "  means  to  convert 
cheques  and  other  negotiable  instruments  into  coin.  In  book- 
keeping,  in  such  expressions  as  "  petty  cash,"  "  cash-book," 
and  the  like,  it  has  the  same  significance,  and  so  also  in 
"  ush-payment "  or  ready-money  payment  ax  opposed  to 
'credit,"  however  the  payment  maybe  made,  by  coin,  notes 
or  cheque.. 

The  "  cash  on  delivery  "  or  *'  collect  on  delivery  "  system, 

iTQovn  as  C.O.D.,  is  one  whereby  a  tradesman  can,  through  a 

iiWvtry  agency,  send  goods  to  a  ctistomer,  and  have  the  money 

die  to  him  collected  on  the  delivery  of  the  same,  with  a  guarantee 

from  the  carrier  that,  if  no  money  be  collected,  the  goods  shall 

be  leturaed.    The  f uncti<»  of  such  an  ngtacy  is  performed  in 

Use  United  States  of  America  by  the  express  companies  (see 

Eouss).    In  most  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  the 

p-st  office  acts  as  such  an  agent,  as  in  Germany  (where  the 

s>item  is  known  as  Post-Nacknahme)  and  in  France  (conlre 

ft^hounemetU^.    It  is  also  in  use  in  India,  where  it  is  known  as 

''value  payaUe,"  and  was  introduced  in  1877  in  Australia. 

Tleadvantages  of  the  system  are  obvious,  from  the  point  of  view 

both  of  the  customer,  who  can,  by  post  or  telegram,  order  and 

obtain  speedy  delivery  froni  large  towns,  and  of  the  tradesman, 

»!«Be  area  of  trade  is  indefinitely  extended.    The  system  does 

^^  with  credit  or  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  paying  in 

xivanoe.    The  success  of  the  large  "catalogue"  houses  in 

'^QKrica  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  system  as  operated  by  the 

express  companies.    At  various  times,  notably  in  1904,  it  has 

beta  proposed  that  the  (General  Post  Office  of  the  United 

^^^^^dom  should  adopt  the  system.    The  consistent  opposition 

cf  the  retail  traders  in  large  urban  centres  other  than  the  large 

s^ORs,  and  of  the  country  shopkeeper  generally,  has  been 

saffidcat  to  secure  the  refusal  of  the  postmaster-general  to 

^e  proposed  scheme,  but  a  commencement  was  made  in  1908 

(or  oideis  not  exoe^ing  £20  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 

^^  (^nis  and  Malta,  and  certain  British  post  offices  fn 

Turkey  and  Ttogicr. 

U)  (From  Tamfl  kasH,  Sinhalese  kasi,  a  small  coin,  adopted 
^  I^Qgacse  as  caixa,  a  box,  and  similarly  assimilated  in 
^^^  to  **  cash^'  above),  a  name  given  by  English  residents 
in  the  East  to  native  coins  of  small  value,  and  particularly  to 
^  ccq^icr  coinage  of  China,  the  native  name  for  which  is  tsicn. 
Tirit,  the  only  ccna  minted  by  the  government,  should  bear  a 
fcud  ratio  of  xooo  cash  to  one  tael  of  silver,  but  in  practice 
there  is  qq  foch  fixed  value.    It  is  the  universal  medium  of 


exchange  throughout  China  for  all  retail  transactions.  The  tsien 
is  a  round  disk  of  copper  alloy,  with  a  square  hole  punched 
through  the  centre  for  stringing.  A  "  string  of  cash  "  amounts 
to  500  or  1000  cash,  stnmg  in  divisions  of  50  or  100. 

CASHEL,  a  city  of  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parlia- 
mentary division,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Goold's  Cross  and  CasbeT  station 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway, 
96  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  2938. 
The  town,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  is  of 
somewhat  poor  appeasance,  but  contains  several  public  buildings. 
There  are  also  the  cathedral  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
(c.  1780),  the  deanery  house  (once  the  bishop's  palace),  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Cashel  gives  name  to  a  Romau  Catholic 
archdiocese. 

The  Rock  of  C^hel  is  the  object  of  chief  interest  in  the  place. 
This  elevation  of  limestone  formation  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain  to  a  height  of  about  300  ft.  and  is  a  commanding  object 
for  many  miles  around.  Its  summit  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
most  interesting  assemblages  of  ruins  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  a  round  tower,  Cormac's 
chapel,  and  an  ancient  cross.  The  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  King  Cormac  M'Carthy  in  the  12th  century, 
combines  the  ancient  form  of  high  stone  roof,  having  chambers 
between  the  pitch  and  the  vault,  with  the  richest  Norman 
decoration;  the  chancd  arch  being  of  especial  magnificence. 
The  cathedral,  of  the  13 th  century,  is  cruciform  in  design, 
with  lancet  windows  and  pointed  arches,  and  contains  many 
interesting  sculptures  and  tombs.  In  the  adjoining  cemetery 
there  stands,  on  a  rude  pedestal,  whereon  the  kings  of  Munstcr 
were  crowned,  the  "  Cross  of  C^hel,"  with  an  effigy  of  St  Patrick 
and  a  portrayal  of  the  Crucifixion  sculptured  on  its  sides.  The 
round  tower,  situated  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  cathedral, 
is  80  ft.  hig^  with  a  circumference  of  50  ft.,  and  unlike  the 
neighbouring  ruins  is  built,  not  of  the  limestone  of  the  "  Rock," 
but  of  freestone.  Of  the  defences  of  the  Rock  a  massive  guard- 
tower  and  portions  of  the  wall  remain.  At  the  base  of  the  Rock 
is  Hore  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  (1272),  exhibiting  a 
similar  style  of  architecture  to  that  of  the  cathedral  on  the  Rock ; 
and  within  the  town  is  a  Dominican  priory  (1243),  of  which  the 
east  window  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  style  of  the  period. 
From  the  Rock  itself  an  extensive  prospect  is  commanded  over 
the  rich  (}oIden  Vale  backed  by  the  Galtee  Mountains,  the  Devil's 
Bit,  and  other  ranges;  the  clustering  roofs  of  the  dty  providing 
a  picturesque  foreground. 

The  history  of  Cashel  belongs  to  the  eafly  period  of  Irish 
chronology.  Legend  states  that  the  vision  of  an  angel  blessing 
the  Rock,  seen  by  two  swineherds  early  in  the  5th  century,  led 
Core  Mac  Luighdheach,  king  of  Munster,  to  establish  a  strong- 
hold here.  It  became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  kings 
of  Munster,  but  in  ixoi  it  was  given  over  to  the  church  by 
King  Murkertagh  O'Brien.  It  afterwards  became  noteworthy 
as  the  place  where  Henry  II.  received  the  homage  of 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  and  still  later,  where  Edward  Bruce 
held  his  Irish  parliament.  The  cathedral  was  burnt  in  1495 
by  the  earl  of  Kildare.  Cashel  was  taken  by  storm  during 
the  wars  of  1647.  It  was  reduced  from  an  archbishopric  to  a 
bishopric  in  1839,  and  was  disfranchised,  on  account  of  conupt 
practice,  in  1870,  having  previously  returned  one  member  to 
parliament. 

CASHEW  NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  cashew,  cadju  or  acaJQU 
tree,  Anacardium  occidentaU  (nat.  ord.  Anacardiaceae),  a  native 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  « The  fruit  is  kidney-shaped,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  the  kernel  is  enclosed  in  two  coverings, 
the  outer  of  which  is  smooth,  grey  and  leathery.  Inside  this 
external  rind  is  a  dark-coloured  Uyer,  containing  an  excessively 
acrid  juice.  The  kernels  have  a  bland,  oily,  pleasant  taste. 
They  are  much  eaten,  both  raw  and  roasted,  in  the  tropical 
regions  in  which  the  tree  is  cultivated,  and  they  yield  a  light- 
coloured,  sweet-tasted  oil,  said  to  be  equal  to  olive  oil  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  fruit-staJk,  immediately  under  the  fruit,  is 
swollen  and  fleshy,  and  assumes  a  pear-like  shape.  This  swollen 
portion  of  the  stalk  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  eaten  under 
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tbr  Dame  of  ctjhew  apple.  By  fennciitalioD  it  yidcb  to  dcohoUc 
bcvernfe,  from  which  t  ipmt  for  dhnkiag  is  distilied  in  the  Wetl 
ladies  utd  BraziL,  The  Hem  of  the  im  jiielda  ■  gum  ualDgoiu 

CASHIBO.  or  CarapaCRE  ("  bU  "),  a  tribe  ol  South  Amei 
IndiaDI  of  PuDoan  stock,  living  Id  icuily  Duraben  on  the 
side  of  tb«  Ucayali,  Pern.  They  ue  a  nild,  uvage  people 
hive  tlwiya  been  foi«mo>t  in  attacks  on  the  Jcsuiu.  1 
joined  Jusn  Sanl«  in  i;m  in  the  deainiclion  of  miuioiu. 

CASUIBR.  (i)  (Adapted  from  the  Fr.  taiiiia.  one  in  charge 
of  the  aUie,  or  money-boi),  one  who  has  charge  of  the  paymen 
or  receiving  of  money  in  a  business  houK.  The  "  cashier  ' 
■nay  be  a  high  eiecutive  oflicisi  of  a  banting  or  meromiUe  hout 
— thui  the  name  of  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  appear 
on  all  note)  issued  during  hii  occupation  ol  the  post— 1>[  he  ma; 
be  netety  a  clerk,  who  receives  payment  for  goods  sold,  and  hu 
the  right  to  give  receipts  for  the  same. 

from  Lat.  ^luaare,  to  duh  or  break  to  pieca,  a  freqi 
live  of  gnoiere,  lo  shake,  but  filso  connected  in  fam: 
meaning  with  castart,  lo  make,  coiiki,  empty  or  void),  t,  mOilaty 
teim,  meaning  originaUy  lo  duband,  and  probably  adopted  fiom 
the  Dutch  [n  the  i6lh  cenluiy.  The  vord  in  virioos  fomu  Is 
used  in  the  same  sense  In  most  Eanpcan  laBguegca.  It  is  now 
used  in  English  for  Ihe  dismissal  ol  •  commissioned  officer  from 
the  army  and  navy  for  pirticubrly  serious  oSencts,  in  tbe  wotds 


lOBOf  th 

tale  in  any  capadiy. 

with  the  (uh-iUls  of  ihopi.  in  ordei  to 
provide  a  record  ol  the  money  received.  Sucfi  madkines  air  m^At 
m  great  variety  and  widely  used.  Someiims  ilte  retail  m 
cooiiituted  by  lioles  punched  in  a  rail  of  papei.  in  other  ass 
'  wo  on  dials  by  the  aid  of  adding  mechanism  A 
1  haianumberofkeys.eadirepieaeDtiDgiparticalu 

imes  il  has  been  used.     By  pissing  approptiaic 

d  the  combbed  records  of  alt  thecouniingmechatuuTi 
t  that  has  been  passed  ihrough  ihe  niathioe  in  iny 

■elected  period.  Each  key  when  pressed  abo  raiia  u  indicuiir 
hlch  informs  ihe  customer  how  much  he  has  lo  pay.  tn  ikeii 
lore  elaborale  forms  these  cash  Ttgisiers  may  have  a  sepanii 
loney-drawet  for  each  sssliunt  employed  in  the  shop,  ihis 
ubling  the  proprietor  lo  ascertain  how  many  custooxn  each 
lan  has  served  and  how  much  money  he  has  taken,  aad  ako  ro 
I  responsibUiiy  for  mislakta.  bad  money.  &c.  Tlw  niackiia 
re  also  made  10  dehver  a  printed  receipt  for  eadi  purchase, 

showing  the  amoimt,  date  and  assiataj 

may  be  arranged  to  keep  separate  recon 

CASIUMUH  (mod    Capxo),  an  antienl  city  of  ( 

Italy.  ]  m.  N.W.  of  the  ancient  Capua.    Its  poaitnD  at  the  peiu 

of  Junction  of  Ihe  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina,  and  at  their  crount 

of  the  river  Volrumus  by  a  three-arched  bridge,  vhicb  siitt 

\».   gave    it   considerable   importance    under   the    Rodbi 

,  Lblic,  and  while  (be  original  pre-Roman  town,  wUch  was 
doublicBS  dependent  on  the  oeighbounng  Capua,  stood  eiitirdr 
on  (he  left  (S.)  bank,  surrounded  on  Uute  side*  by  Use  rivet. 
the  Roman  diy  eitended  to  the  right  bank  also;  mnuiB  ol 
it  have  been  found  at  some  i^  ft.  below  the  modern  gioiuHl-levfJ. 
the  river'bed  having  risen  considerably  In  the  Second  Punk  Wai 
it  was  occu|Hed  by  Fabius  Cunctator  in  ri/a-c,  takoiby  Hanu- 
hal  alter  a  gallant  defence  by  troops  from  Pneoeate  and  Penss 
In  the  winter  ol  ii6-]is,  but  recapiarid  in  tbe  loUowiBg  year. 
serving  the  Romans  as  their  base  of  aperatlons  afaiun  Capua. 
11  lost  lis  Independence  and  became  a  tretftOtn.  Cacsat 
conducted  a  colony  thither  In  jq  B.C.,  whjcb  waa  renrwed  by 
Antony  In  44  B.C.  The  veterana  took  OclaviaD'a  aide  alia 
Caesar's  death,  but  It  seema  to  have  been  united  with  Capaa 
before  tbe  lime  ol  Veapaaian,  and  it  does  not  occur  is  the  list  el 
independent  communities  given  by  Pliny,  wbo  indeed  (fiiA 
Not.  iiL  7a)  speak)  of  Itie  iHricMlst  Caistin  rdi^tuot,  and  only 
iu  posiilon  at  the  Junction  ol  the  roads  redeemed  ft  frou  utter 
Insignificance.  (T.  Ai) 

CAIIKIB  m.  called  "  Tn  Cuat,"  king  ol  Polaul  (ijTO- 
rjjo),  the  son  ol  Wladislius  Lokictek.  king  of  PoUnd.  an! 
Jadwiga,  princeaa  ol  Kalisch,  was  bom  at  Kowal  in  Eujavis 
in  ijto.  Casimir  belongs  to  that  remarkable  group  otf  Lite 
medieval  sovereigiu  who  may  be  called  tbe  fatbcii  at  medera 
diploma^,  Inasmuch  as  they  relegated  warfare  to  Its  peeptf 
plan  as  the  instrument  of  politics,  and  preferred  the  ooundl- 
cbamber  to  the  battle-field.  He  was  educated  at  the  conrt  el 
Charles  Robert  of  Hungary,  who  had  married  Qutnla^  beamifil 
siller  Elizabeth,  and  who  gave  bis  broihet-ln-tair  an  e«<lkn 

considered  frivolous  and  licentious;  while  his  mddee  ffigbl 
from  tbe  field  of  Plowce,  the  scene  of  his  lather'i  gnat  itooty 
over  the  Teutonic  knights,  argued  but  poorly  fer  Us  ptmmal 
courage.  When, therefore.hcascended tbe FolisbthnoetatU]> 
Ibe  future  of  his  country,  wUch  tben  consisted  of  littk  man  tha* 
tbe  lately  reunited  provinces  of  Great  and  Little  Poland,  ttati 
dark  Indeed;  eapecistly  as  she  was  stlQ  at  war  iritb  the  TMUooic 
Order  and  with  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Sobemia.  who 
claimed  (he  crown  of  Poland  also.  Foitunatdy  Cadmir  was  a 
Bb  father  hid  bees  a  ben  wta 
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cnisted  cDtlrdy  to  Ms  sword,  yet  the  heroic  struggle  of  a  lifetime 
had  barely  sufficed  to  keep  at  bay  the  numerous  and  potent  foes 
wiih  which  Poland  was  environed.  Casimir  recognized  from  the 
first  that  further  fighting  against  tremendous  odds  was  unprofit- 
able. A  careful,  calculating  dynastic  policy,  which  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  an  equilibrium  by  means  of  prudent  compro- 
mises and  defensive  alliances,  was,  he  rightly  judged,  the  best 
Suanntee  for  the  future  safety  and  glory  of  Poland.  Casimir  began 
by  tying  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  Order  by  the  truce  of  Thorn; 
be  indticed  the  king  of  Bohemia  to  relinquish  his  clainA  to  the 
PoUsh  throne  by  consenting  to  leave  him  a  free  hand  in  Silesia 
(conference  of  Trencs^n,  early  in  1535);  and  subsequently  he 
attended  tht  celebrated  congress  of  Visegr&d  (November  12- 
Deceraber  3,  1335),  where  Charles  Robert  entertained  him 
and  the  kiiig  of  Bohemia  magnificently.  At  this  congress  the 
differences  between  Casimir  and  John  of  Bohemia  were  finally 
adjusted;  peace  was  made  between  the  king  of  Poland  and  the 
Teutonic  Order  on  the  basts  of  the  cession  of  Pomcrania,  Kulm, 
and  Michalow  to  the  knights,  who  retroceded  Kujavia  and 
Dot»^m;  and  the  kings  of  Hiuigary  and  Poland  further  agreed 
to  assist  each  other  in  the  acquisition  of  the  south-eastern 
border  province  of  Halicz,  or  Red  Russia  (very  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  Galicia),  in  case  the  necessity  for  intervention 
should  arise.  The  Holy  See,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  house  of  Luxemburg,  attempted  to  set  aside  Uie  decrees 
of  the  congress  of  Visegrid,  by  urging  Casimir  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  knights  once  more;  but  Casimir  prudently  refrained 
from  hostilities,  and  ultimately  compensated  himself  in  the  south- 
east for  his  losses  in  the  north.  To  guarantee  stUl  further  the 
integrity  of  Poland,  Casimir,  who  had  no  male  issue,  concluded 
a  compact  with  Charles  Robert  whereby  he  recognized  Louis, 
Charla  Robert's  son,  as  the  successor  to  the  Polish  crown; 
Louis  on  his  part  a>ntracting  to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the 
Polish  gentry  and  clergy  and  to  rule  Poland  through  natives  only. 
In  1340  the  death  of  George  IL  of  Halicz,  and  the  ravaging 
<rf  that  fruitful  border  principality  by  the  Tatars,  induced  Casimir 
and  Charies  Robert  to  establish  their  joint  influence  there,  and 
in  1344  the  Red  Russian  boyar,  Demetrius  Detko,  was  appointed 
tfd/Mto,  or  governor,  in  the  names  of  the  two  kings.  Nine  years 
later  Lubart  of  Lithuania,  who  also  had  claims  upon  Red  Russia, 
disputed  the  sway  of  Pobnd  in  that  principality.  Hungary 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  Poland,  Lubart  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner;  but  Casimir,  anxious  to  avoid  a  bloody  war 
«ith  Lithuania's  Tatar  allies,  came  to  a  compromise  with  Lubart 
urbcreby  Poland  retained  Halicz  with  Lemberg,  while  Vladimir, 
Bcl2,  and  Brzesc  fell  to  the  share  of  Lithuania.  With  the  Teutonic 
knights,  still  Poland's  most  dangerous  foe,  Casimir  preserved 
peaceful  relations  throughout  his  reign.  He  kept  them  within 
due  bounds  by  using  the  influence  of  the  Luxcmburgeis  against 
them  at  the  papal  court;  but  the  disputes  between  Poland  and 
the  order  were  ultimately  settled  by  the  peace  of  Kalisz  (July 
33,  1343),  when  the  knights  engaged  for  the  first  time  to  pay 
tjibute  to  the  Polish  ctowxl  John  of  Bohemia  wasr  also  a  con- 
stant thorn  in  the  side  of  Casimir.  Silesia,  now  split  up  into 
seventeen  principalities,  was  the  bone  of  contention  between  them ; 
and  when  Casimir  suddenly  invaded  that  country,  took  Wschowa, 
and  made  Prince  Charles  of  Bohemia  a  prisoner,  war  between 
the  two  kingdoms  actually  broke  out  and  Casimir  was  besieged  in 
Cracow  by  the  Czechs.  But  his  Hungarian  allies  hastened  to 
hs  assistance,  and  the  mediation  of  the  Holy  See  restored 
peace  in  1346.  The  death  of  the  adventurous  John  at  Cr£cy, 
snd  the  dection  of  his  son  as  emperor,  still  further  improved  the 
situation.  Charies  IV.,  a  cautious  sovereign  with  many  cares, 
*ss  as  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  as  C^asimir  himself. 
Thus  the  relations  between  them  were  never  very  seriously 
<i»turbed. 

Tbiongbout  his  reign  Casimir  never  neglected  the  great  work 
of  domestic  reform,  greatly  aided  by  JaroslaVr  Skotowicki, 
archbishop  of  Gnesen,  formerly  a  professor  at  Bologna.  The 
&nt  result  of  their  joint  Uibours  was  the  much-needed  codification 
of  the  laws  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  in  1 347.  This  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  1357. 


Towards  everjrthing  like  disorder,  tyranny,  or  aristocratic 
oppression,  Casimir  was  always  inexorably  severe;  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  were  remorselessly  put  to  death  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  coimtry  apd  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  the 
honourable  title  of  *'  the  Peasants*  King."  The  lawlessness 
of  the  nobility  was  most  noticeable  in  the  province  of  Great 
Poland,  where  outrageous  acts  of  violence  were  of  everyday 
occurrence.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Casimir  drew  up  and  pro- 
mulgated the  severe  statute  of  Great  Poland,  which  went  to  the 
very  root  of  the  matter  and  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  king's  justices.  Casimir  also  did  much  for  education. 
Stimulated  by  the  example  of  Charles  IV.,  who  had  foimdcd  the 
university  of  Prague  in  1348,  Casimir  on  the  1 3th  of  May  1364 
established  and  richly  endowed  the  first  university  of  Cracow, 
which  had  five  professors  of  Roman  law,  three  of  Canon  law, 
two  of  physics,  and  one  master  of  arts.  The  security  of  the 
kingdom  was  sensibly  promoted  by  the  erection  of  a  cordon  of 
fortresses  on  its  north-eastern  borders,  and  a  blow  was^vcn  to 
foreign  interference  when  Casimir  succeeded  in  gaining  dominant 
influence  over  the  independent  Polish  principality  of  Masovia, 
which  had  hitherto  gravitated  between  Bohemia  and  the 
Teutoiu'c  Order. 

.Casimir's  last  political  act  was  the  conclusion  of  a  fresh 
alliance  with  Louis  of  Htmgary  against  Charles  IV.  at  Buda 
in  1369.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  November  1370  from  the  effects 
of  an  injury  received  whUe  hunting.  Though  married  three 
times  Casimir  left  no  sons;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  domains  would  pass  into  the  hands  ci  a  nephew  every 
whit  as  capable  and  sagadous  as  himself. 

Sec  Jan  Lcniek.  The  Congress  of  Visegrdd  (Pol.),  (Lemberg,  1884) ; 
T.  K.  Kochanowski.  Castmir  the  Great  (Pol.).  (Warsaw,  i^); 
Kazimicrz  J.  Gorzycki,  The  Annexation  of  Red  Russia  by  Casimir  lite 
Great  (Pol.).  (Lemberg.  1889) ;  Stanislaw  Kryzanbwski,  TA«  Embassy 
oj  Casimir  Ike  Great  to  Avignon  (Pol.).  (Cracow,  1900).     (R.  N.  B.) 

CASIMIR  IV.,  king  of  Poland  (1427-1492),  second  son  of 
Wladislaus  II.  Jagiello,  was  appointed  while  still  a  lad  grand- 
duke  of  Lithuania  by  his  father,  and  crowned  king  of  Poland 
at  Cracow  in  June  1447,  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Wladislaus  UI.,  at  the  battle  of  Varna.  The  cause  of 
this  long  interregnum  was  the  disinclination  of  the  Lithuanians 
to  part  with  their  prince  till  their  outstanding  differences  with 
Poland,  relating  chiefly  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  states,  had  been  settled.  Casimir's  reign  of  forty-five  years 
was  epoch-making  for  Poland.  He  was  without  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  his  age,  concealing  beneath  a  simple 
exterior  and  homely  habits  a  profound  political  sagacity  and  an 
unerring  common-sense,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  those 
useful  qualities  .of  patience,  moderation,  and  tenacity,  which 
characterized  nearly  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Jagiello. 
Throughout  life  he  steadily  followed  two  guiding  principles— 
the  preservation  of  the  political  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania  at  whatever  cost,  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands 
of  old  Poland.  It  was  due  entirely  to  his  steadfast  adherence  to 
these  principles  that  Poland  in  the  course  of  the  15th  century 
rose  to  the  ra^  of  a  great  power;  but  by  a  singular  irony  of 
fate,  Casimir,  in  consequence  of  his  imswerving  efforts  to  make 
his  country  glorious  and  prosperous,  entirely  forfeited  the 
popularity  of  his  Polish  subjects,  whose  true  interests  he  imder- 
stood  far  better  than  they  did  themselves.  Thus  his  refusal  to 
sacrifice  Polish  to  Lithuanian  or  Lithuanian  to  Polish  interests 
caused  both  tholes  and  Lithuanians toaccusethefar-seeing  monarch 
of  partiality  and  favouritism;  while  his  anti-German  policy, 
on  which  the  future  safety  of  the  dual  state  depended,  could 
only  be  carried  through  by  the  most  humiliating  concessions 
to  patrician  pride  and  greed.  His  difiiculties  were  moreover 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  an  essentially 
martial  temperament,  and  could  not  therefore  appeal  to  the 
heroic  side  of  the  Polish  character. 

The  great  triumph  of  Casimir's  reign  was  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Teutonic  O^er,  a  triumph  only  accomplished  after  a 
harassing  and  desultory  thirteen  years'  war,  during  which 
Casimir's  own  subjects  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  his 
enemies.    The  pretext  of  the  rupture  was  the  attempt  of  the 
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knights  to  crush  the  Prussian  diet,  which*  beaxiog  as  it  did  most 
of  the  burdens,  daimed  fairly  oiough  a  proportionate  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Prussian  provinces.  Ezopmmimicated 
by  the  pope  and  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Emptie,  the 
Prussian  cities  and  gentry  naturally  turned  to  their  nearest 
neighbour,  Poland,  for  protection.  In  October  1453  they  placed 
themselves  beneath  the  overlordship  of  Casimir^  on  the  4th  of 
February  1454  formally  renounced  their  ancient  allegiance  to  the 
Order;  and  some  weel^  later  captured  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven 
towns  and  castles.  On  the  6th  of  March  1454  Casimir  issued 
a  manifesto  directing  the  incorporation  of  the  Prussiail  provinces 
with  Poland,  but  granting,  them  at  the  same  time  freedom 
from  taxation  and  full  autonomy.  But  except  in  the  border 
province  of  Great  Poland,  the  acquisition  of  this  new  territory 
excited  little  interest  and  no  enthusiasm  in  Poland  generally. 
The  bcal  diets  granted  subsidies  with  a  niggard  hand,  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war  the  king  soon  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely^n  Hussite  mercenaries,  who  fxequentty  turned  against 
him  when  their  wages  were  not  paid.  The  Polish  gentry  on  the, 
other  hand  exhibited  far  less  energy  in  the  field  than  in  the 
ooundl  chamber;  they  were  defeated  again  and  again  by  the 
knights,  and  showed  themselves  utterfy  incapable  of  taking 
fortxeases.  No  wonder  then  i^  in  .the  earlier  years  of  the  war 
the  Order  recovered  its  lost  ground,  and  the  king,  irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  the  suiddal  parsimony  of  ^le  estates, 
threatened  to  retire  to  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  But  manlier 
counsels  prevailed,  the  struggle  was  resumed,  and  after  the 
bloody  victory  of  Puck  (September  17,  1463)  the  scales  of 
fortune  inclined  decisively  to  the  side  of  Poland.  FinSIly 
the  Holy  See  intervened,  and  by  the  second  peace  of  Thorn 
(October  14,  1466)  all  West  Prussia,  a&  it  is  now  called, 
was  ceded  to  Poland,  while  East  Prussia  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  knights,  who  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Polish  ckown. 

The  intervention  of  the  Curia,  which  hitherto  had  been  hmtilo 
to  Casimir  because  of  his  steady  and  patriotic  resistance  to  papal 
aggression,  was  due  to  the  permutations  of  European  politics. 
The  pope  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Hussite  king  of  Bohemia, 
George  PodSbrad,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
league  against  the  Turk.  Casimir  was  to  be  a  leadiog  factor  in  this 
combination,  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  procure  the  election 
of  his  son  Wladislaus  as  king  of  Bohemia.  But  he  would  not 
commit  himself  too  far,  and  his  ulterior  plans  were  frustrated 
by  the  rivalry  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  stimulate  the  Teutonic  Order  to  rise  against 
Casimir.  The  death  of  Matthias  in  1490  was  a  great  relief  to 
Poland,  and  C^imir  employed  the  two  remaining  years  of  his 
reign  in  consolidating  his  position  still  further.  He  expired  rather 
suddenly  while  himting  at  Troki  in  Lithuania  in  June  1492. 

The  feature  of  C^imir's  character  which  most  impressed  h& 
contemporaries  was  his  extraordinary  simplicity  and  sobriety. 
He,  one  of  the  neatest  monarchs  in  Europe,  habitually  wore 
plain  Cracow  cloth,  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  kept  the 
most  austere  of  tables.  His  one  passion  was  the  chase.  Yet 
his  liberality  to  his  ministers  and  servants  was  proverbial,  and 
his  vanquished  enemies  he  always  treated  with  magnificent 
generosity.  Casimir's  married,  life  was  singularly  happy.  His 
consort,  EUzabeth  of  Austria,  "  the  mother  of  the  Jagiellos," 
bore  him  six  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  by  her  affection  and 
good  counsel  materially  relieved  the  constant  anxieties  and 
grievous  burdens  of  his  long  and  arduous  reign. 

See  Jan  Dlugosz,  Opera  (Cracow,  18S7) ;  August  Sokolowski,  lUuS' 
traUd  History  oj  Poland  (Pol.),  voL  iL  (Vienna.  1904).    (R.  N.  B.) 

CASniR-PtoER,  JEAN  PAUL  PIERRE  (1847-1907),  fifth 
president  of  the  French  Republic,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  8th 
of  Noven^r  1847,  being  the  grandson  of  (Casimir  Pierre  P6rier 
{q.v.)  the  famous  premier  of  Louis  Philippe.  He.  entered  public 
life  as  secretary  to  his  father,  A.  V.  L.  C.  P6rier,  nho  was  minister 
of  the  interior  under  the  preudency  of  Thiers.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  general  councillor  of  the  Aube,  and  was  sent  by  the  same 
department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  general  elections 
of  1876,  and  he  was  always  re-elected  until  his  presidency.  In 
spite  of  the  traditions  of  his  family,  Casimir-Plrier  joined  the 


group  of  Republicans  on  the  Left,  and  was  one  of  the  3^3  oa  the 
Seue-Mai  (X877).  If  he  lefused  to  vote  the  expuIsioB  of  the 
princes  in  1883,  and  resigned  as  deputy  upon  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  it  was  only  owing  to  personal  connexions  with  the  f anuly 
of  Oriinns.  On  the  17U1  of  August  1883  he  became  undcr- 
secretazy  of  state  for  war,  and  retained  that  position  unto  the  7th 
of  Januaxy  1885.  From  1890  to  1898  be  was  vice-pscsidcBt  of 
th^  chanaber,  then  in  X893  president.  On  the  3rd  of  December 
he  became  prime-minister,  holding  the  dcpartioent  of  iordign 
affairs,  resigned  in  May  1894,  and  was  re-elected  pztsldfent  of  the 
chamber.  On  the  34th  of  June  1894,  after  the  tasassinatkm  of 
President  Ounot,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  lepoblic  by 
451  votes  against  195  for  Henri  Brisson  and  97  for  Charles  Dupay. 
His  presidency  lasted  only  six  months.  The  rcsignarion  of  the 
Dupuy  ministry  on  the  14th  of  January  1895  was  fioDowed  the 
next  day  by  that  of  the  president.  Casimtr-P£oer  explained  Ins 
action  by  the  fact  that  he  found  himself  ignored  by  the  ministew. 
who  did  not  consult  him  before  taking  decisions,  and  did  not  keep 
him  informed  upon  political  events,  espedatty  in  foreign  aSaizs. 
From  that  time  he  definitely  and  absolutely  abandoned  pohdck 
and  devoted  himsdf  to  business— especially  mining.  At  the 
trial  of  Dreyfus  at  Rennes,  (}asimir-P£rier's  evidence,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  General  Merder,  was  of  great  value  to  the  caose  of 
Dreyfus.    He  died  on  the  1  xth  of  March  1907. 

CASINO  (diminutive  of  casa,  a  house),  the  ItaEan  name  for  a 
pleasure-house  in  a  garden,  which  has  been  extended  to  a  place 
of  public  amusement  at  pleasure  resorts,  in  which  oonoerts, 
theatrical  performances  and  public  balls  are  given,  and  which 
usxially  contains  a  cafi^restaurant  and  gaming  salnorts.  '*  Casino  ** 
as  an  architectural  term  is  still  employed  in  FnuKt,  and  the 
subject  is  given  in  competitive  programmes  in  the  French  schocih 
of  design.  In  the  x8th  century  in  Enghmd  many  Italian  oamples 
were  built  in  the  parks  of  country  mansions,  and  Sir  Wniiam 
Chambers  in  his  treatise  on  dvil  ardutecture  publishes  plates  of 
the  casinos  he  had  built  at  Marino,  near  Dublin,  Wiltoa  near 
Salisbiuy,*  and  Birdshall,  Yorkshire. 

Casino  or  Cassino  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  game  of  cards  ol 
obscure  origin,  played  with  a  fiill  whlst-iMick.  The  object  b  to 
take  as  many  cards  as  possible,  particularly  such  as  have  special 
value.  It  may  be  played  by  two,  three  or  four  poaons,  partaeis 
setting  opposite  one  another.  The  player  at  the  dealer's  ri^t  b 
called  the  pony  ipone),  the  one  at  his  left  the  ddest  hand.  The 
dealer  (sdected  by  the  cut  of  the  lowest  card)  deaJs  ioar  cards  to 
each  player  by  twos  and  also,  just  before  dealing  to  Umself ,  four 
to  the  tsibldt  face  upwards.  Tlie  ddest  hand  begins  the  game  by 
playing  a  card  in  one  of  three  ways,  lather  he  may  take  one  of 
the  exposed  cards  on  the  table  by  matching  it  with  one  from  his 
own  hand;  or  he  may  put  one  of  hu  cards  upon  one  of  the  able 
hand  and  call  the  sum  of  the  pips  (called  buHdmg);  or  thirdly, 
failing  to  do  dther  of  these  things,  he  must  trail,  f>.  lay  a  card 
face  upwards  on  the  table  beside  the  exposed  cards,  and  the 
player  at  his  left  then  plays  in  his  turn.  When  each  player  has 
played  out  all  four  of  his  cards  the  dealer  deals  four  more  sfl 
round,  and  the  game  proceeds  until  the  pack  ii  exhaostcd.  The 
game  dther  (x)  ends  at  this  juncture,  the  player  having  secured 
the  most  points  winning;  or  (a)  the  side  or  player  first  seeming 
ax  points  wins;  or  (3)  the  points  secured  in  a  i^ven  nnnber  of 
deaJs  may  determine  the  winner.  The  points  and  their  respective 
values  are  as  follows ^^^t{  (or  Great)  Castno  (ten  of  diamond^,  a, 
Littic  Casino  (deuce  of  qMtdes),  x;  Cards  (greatest  number),  3; 
Spades  (greatest  number),  x;  Aces,  t  each  or  4  together;  Sweeps, 
X  each.  Thus,  without  sweeps,  the  maximnm  points  in  one  deal 
are  IX.  A  sweep  is  a  play  that  dears  the  table  of  all  exposed  cards. 
The  game  then  proceeds  by  the  next  player  pladng  a  aid  on  the 
table  face  upwards. 

"  Building."  referred  to  above.  Is  done  as  foUows.  Should  a  3 
lie  exposed  on  the  table,  a  player  may  place  a  4  upon  it,  aayiac. 
"  1  build  a  7,"  and,  if  it  is  not  disturbed  bdocc  his  next  tura.  be 
may  then  takse  the  two  cards  with  aiKythcr  7  from  his  hand.  It 
follows  that  no  combination  may  be  built  uaKas  the  builder  holds 
the  proper  card  in  his  hand.  But  a  build  may  be  inaeaaed.  ThBs. 
in  the  case  cited  above,  another  player  may  put  a  a  upon  the  tvo 
cards  which  make  7  and  say.  "  1  build  9."  in  which  case  the  origiosl 
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Wilder  loaes  ooatrol  of  the  build  unlen  be  also  holdi  a  9  in  his  band 
V  can  himself  iocrrase  the  build  asain;  for  instance,  adding  an  ace 
end  calling  lo.  In  the  old  way  of  playing  the  ace  counted  i,  the 
^etioe  2.  and  so  on  as  at  whist,  excepting  that  all  court  cards  counted 
ta  But  in  the  popular  variation  called  Royal  Casino,  now  almost 
nuvemUy  played,  the  ace  counts  either  1  or  14,  the  king  i^,  the 
^ueea  12  and  the  knave  li.  In  this  nuuiner  the  opportunities  for 
ample  and  Encreaaed  buildiaf  are  gceatly  multipUeo,  resulting  in  a 
aucfa  livelier  game. 

If  a  player  ba«  made  a  build  he  must  take  It  in  on  his  next  play, 
r>dea  de  can  take  some  other  card.  He  cannot  have,  two  builds  on 
the  taUe  at  the  same  time,  nor  increase  another  build  V  he  already 
bas  one  of  his  own.  DoiMe  Buitds  cannot  be  mcteased,  e.g.  if  a 
phyer  combtneaa  3  and  4  lying' on  thtt^ble  and pUrrs  ^  7  from  his 
baad  upon  them,  saying,  "  I  build  sevens  "  thjaDuild  can  be  taken 
Qoiy  with  a  7,  and  cannot  be  built  upon  further.-  Of  course  in  the 
cue  dted  the  builder  must  still  have  another  7  in,  his  hand.  In 
Frying  partners  each  may  take  in  the  other's  builds,  or  may  build 
to  a  card  that  has  been  declared  by  his  partner;  e.g.  if  his  partner 
has  built  an  8  that  has  been  captured  by  an  opponent,  he  may  build 
aaocher  8  with  a  card  from  his  own  hand  to  the  8  that  h^  knows 
to  be  ia  his  partner's  hand,  even  though  he  has  no  8  himself.  In 
tniiimi,  Le.  layiiv  down  a  card  without  matchin|:  or  building,  one 
usually  phys  souul  cards»  avoiding  aces  and  (if  Big  and  Little 
Casino  bave  not  yet  been  played)  tens  and  deuces,  as  well  as  any 
cards  one  has  reason  to  think  will  be  of  service  to  the  enemy.  High 
cards  are  usually  played  last,  as  they  are  stronger  in  taking  com- 
tanatioos.  Such  ruk»  are.  however,  quite  general,  each  sitxiation 
cal&og  for  sperial  treatment.  In  the  last  round  all  cards  remaining 
OQ  the  table  become  the  property  of  the  player  taking  the  last  trick. 
A  (cxxl  roenKMy  and  keen  powers  of  observation  are  essential  in 
pbyiiw  this  game. 

ia  fwenty<)mO'Foimt  Casino  nothing  is  scored  untU  th^  end  of  the 
deaL  A  second  or  third  deal  is  usually  necessary  before  one  side 
scores  the  requisite  3i.  In  the  final  deal  each  aide  keeps  a  mental 
cooat  of  the  points  made,  and  as  soon  as  31  are  scored  the  game 
is  claimed  and  the  points  shown.  But  if.  when  added  to  those  already 
scored  in  previous  deab.  they  make  more  or  less  than  2 1 ,  the  claimant 
bses  the  game.  In  counting  qut  cards  count  first,  followed  by  spades, 
Bit  Casino,  LdUle  Casino,  acts  and  svoeeps,  in  that  order. 

Sfaie  Casino  is  a  variation  in  which  the  usual  1 1  points  count  as 
CQ  the  regular  game,  and,  in  addition,  each  spade  counts  i,  excepting 
tbe  knave  of  spades,  which  counts  2,  making  34  points  in  all.  These 
arc  scored  00  a  cribbage-board.  each  point  bemg  marked  as  it  is 
madt.  The  game  is  for  61  points,  or  once  round  the  board  and  into 
the  Kame-hole. 

CASUiilM,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  probably  of  Volsdan 

odgin.    Varro  states  that  the  name  was  Sabine,  and  meant/arum 

K^^and  also  that  the  town  itself  was  Samnite,but  he  is  probably 

sTODg.    When  it  came  under  Koman  supremacy  is  not  known, 

bat  it  probably  received  the  citizenship  in  tSS  B.C.    It  was  the 

oxxt  south-eastcriy  town  in  Latium  adjectuMf  situated  on  the  Via 

Utina  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Capua.    It  appears  occasionally 

ia  the  history  of  the  Hannibalic  War.    Varro  possessed  a  villa  near 

it,  in  which  later  on  Mark  Antony  held  his  orgies.    Towards  the 

ad  of  the  rqmblic  it  was  a  praefectttra,  and  under  the  empire  it 

appears  as  a  colony  (perhaps  foimded  by  the  triumvirs),  though 

in  two  (not  k>cal)  inscriptions  it  is  called  municipium.    Strabo 

9eaki  of  it  as  an  important  town;  Varro  mentions  the  olive-oil 

of  iu  district  as  especially  good.    The  older, Volsdan  Casinum 

Bust  have  stood  on  the  hill  (17x5  ft)  above  the  Roman  town 

(m3  ft),  where  considerable  remains  of  fortifications  in  Cyclopean 

naaosry,  of  finely  cut  blocks  of  limestone,  still  exist.    The  site  is 

Qov  occupied  by  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 

(f  •>•)  foozKled  by  St  Benedict  himself  in  5  29.    A  niimber  of  Roman 

ucriptiotts  from  Casinum  are  preserved  there.    The  wall  which 

nms  south-west  and  west  starthig  from  the  west  side  of  the 

monastery,  for  a  total  length  of  about  300  yds.,  is  not  so  clearly 

tnceable  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  though  there  is  one  fragment 

<mder  the  east  side  of  the  monastery;    but  it  seems  to  have 

defended  the  summit  and  was  perhaps  the  original  aoopolis. 

The  Roman  town  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mounUin,  close  to  the 

Vu  Utina.    The  Amphitheatre,  erected  by  UmmidiaC^uadratilla 

(whose  paadon  for  actors  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Epist.  vii.  24, 

^  the  occasion  of  h«r  death  at  the  age  of  about  eighty),  is  still 

^a»ing.  it  it  built  of  opus  reticulatum  and  the  five  entrances  are 

by  arches  of  laxser  blocks  of  stone;  it  is  approximately  circular 

|n  plan.    The  external  walls  are  59  ft  high.    The  seats  in  the 

™«rio«  have  disappeared.    Above  it  on  the  hillside  is  a  theatre 

<>  •pnt  rtHcithtmn,  less  well  preserved.    Close  by  is  a  building 


converted  into  the  Cappella  del  Crocefisso,  originally  perhaps  a 
tomb  in  the  Via  Latins;  it  is  a  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  constructed  of  large  masses  of  travertine,  with  a  domed  roof 
of  the  same  material.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rapido  are 
the  ruins  called  Monticelli,  attributed  to  the  villa  of  Varro,apartof 
which  was  frequently  drawn  by  the  architects  of  the  x6th  century 
(T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  BriHsk  School  at  Rome,  ii.  19).  The 
medieval  town  of  S.  Germano,  which  resumed  the  name  Cassino 
in  1871,  lies  a  little  to  the  north.  The  cathedral  was  founded  in 
the  ^th  century,  but  the  present  building  was  constructed  in  the 
z  7th  century.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Cinque  Torri  contains 
twdve  andent  marble  o^umns;  above  the  town  is  a  picturesque 
medieval  castle.  (T.  As.) 

CASIRI.  MIGUEL  (17x0-1791),  a  learned  Maronite,  was  bom 
at  Tripoli  (Syria)  ini  7  xo.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  lectured 
on  Anbic,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  philosophy  and  theology.  In  1748 
he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  employed  in  the  royal  h'brary  at 
Madrid.  He  was  successively  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  interpreter  of  oriental  languages  to  the 
king,  and  joint-librarian  at  the  EacoriaL  In  1763  he  became 
prindpal  Ubrarian,  a  post  which  he  appears  to  have  h^d  till  his 
death  in  1791.  Casiri  published  a  work  entitled  Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispofia  Escvrialensis  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  i76o>i77o). 
It  is  a  catalogue  of  above  1800  Arabic  MSS.,  which  he  found  in 
the  library  of  the  Escorial;  it  also  contains  a  nimiber  of  quota- 
tions from  Arabic  works  on  history.  The  MSS.  are  classified 
according  to  subjects;  the  second  volume  gives  an  account  of 
a  large  collection  of  geographical  and  historical  MSS.,  which 
contain  valuable  information  regarding  the  wars  between  the 
Moors  and  the  Christians  in  Spain.  Casiri's  work  is  not  yet 
obsolete,  but  a  more  sdentific  system  is  adopted  in  Hartwig 
Dcrenbourg's  incomplete  treatise,  Les  Manuscrits  arabes  do 
V Escorial  (Paris,  1884). 

CASKET,  a  small  box  or  coffer,  conunonly  used  for  jewels, 
money,  papers,  or  other  objects  of  value.  The  etymolo^  is 
doubtful.  It  is  possibly  a  diminutive  of  "  cask,"  a  barrd  for 
wine  or  other  liquor.  The  Spanish  casco  meant  also  a  skull, 
helmet,  or  rind  of  an  onion,  and  is  probably  connected  with 
cascar,  tobreak  open,Latin  (riMMjare,French  casser,  to  break,  shake. 
The  French  casque,  casgueif  of  the  same  origin  is  only  used  of  a 
helmet,  and  the  sense  ol "  small  chest  "  is  not  found  in  languages 
other  than  English.  Skeat  suggests  that  the  word  is  a  comiptic  n 
of  French  cassette,  diminutive  of  casse,  box,  Latin  capsa,  from 
capere,  to  hold,  contain,  d.  English  "  case ."  History  and 
literature  are  full  of  references  to  the  often  disconcerting  contents 
of  these  famous  receptades.  The  "  (basket  Letters  "  (^.v.)  are 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  history.  Harpagnon's  casket  plays 
an  important  part  in  Moliire's  VAvare;  Bluebeard  gives -his 
too-curious  wife  the  keys  of  his  caskets  filled  with  predous  stones; 
the  contents  of  Sainte-Croix's  casket  brought  about  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  the  marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  the  poisoner. 
This  very  andent  piece  of  furniture  was  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  chest,  which  was  the  original  wardrobe.  It  wa^  often  an 
object  of  great  value,  covered  with  ivory,  enamd,  or  stamped 
leather,  enriched  with  predous  metals,  or  encriisted  with  jewels. 
One  which  belonged  to  St  Louis  and  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  is 
covered  with  enamelled  shidds  of  arms  and  other  decorations. 
In  the  x6th  and  X7th  centiuies  secret  hiding-places  were  some- 
times in  the  thickness  of  the  lid  or  in  a  false  bottom.  The  word 
is  now  little  used — the  natural  result  of  the  desuetude  of  the 
object;  but  auctioneers  occasionally  aimounce  that  they  will  sell 
a  "  casket  of  jewels."  and  undertakers,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  frequently  use  it  as  a  grandiose  synonym  for  "  cofl&n." 

CASKET  LETTERS.  This  is  the  name  generally  given  to 
eight  letters,  and  a  sequence  of  irregular  sonnets,  all  described  as 
originally  in  French,  and  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  to  the  earl  of  Bothwdl,  between  January  and 
April  1566-1567.  The  nature  of  these  document*— authentic, 
forged,  or  partly  forged,  partly  genuine — has  been  the  theme 'of 
much  discussion.  If  authentic  throughout,  they  afford  perfect 
proof  of  Mary's  complidty  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Henry, 
Lord  Damley.    The  topic  Is  so  perplexing,  and  possibilities 
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are  ao  delicately  balanced,  that  inquizen  may  change  their 
views,  and  modify  or  reverse  their  opinions,  on  the  appearance  of 
each  fresh  docimient  that  is  brought  to  light;  or  even  upon  a 
new  consideration  of  existing  evidence.  Controvexsy  centres 
round  a  very  long  and  singular  undated  epistle  called  "  The 
Glasgow  Letter  "  or  "  Letter  IL"  If  Mary  wrote  all  of  this,  or 
even  wrote  some  compromising  parts  of  it,  she  was  certainly 
guilty.  But  two  questions  remain  to  be  settled — (z)  did  her 
accusers  at  one  time  possess  another  version  of  this  letter  which 
if  it  existed  was  b^ond  doubt  a  forgery  ?  and  (3)  is  not  part  of 
Letter  II.  a  foxged  interpolation,  based  on  another  document, 
not  by  Mary? 

The  whole  affair  has  been  obscured  and  almost  inextricably 
entangled,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  behaviour  of  Mary's  accusers. 
Of  these  Maitland  of  Lethington  was  consenting  to  Damley's 
murder;  the  earl  of  Morton  had,  at  least,  guilty  foreknowledge; 
the  regent  Moray  (Mary's  natural  brother)  had  "  looked  through 
his  fingers  "  at  Uie  crime,  and  for  months  remained  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  criminals.  He  also  perjured  himself  when  putting 
before  Elisabeth's  commission  of  inquiry  at  Westminster  (Dec- 
ember  1568}  a  copy  of  the  confession  of  Hepburn  of  Bowton 
(Cotton  MSS.  British  Museum.  Caligula  CJ.  fol.  J35).  This 
Is  attested  as  a  "  true  copy,"  but  Moray,  who  had  been  present 
when  Bowton  was  examined  (December  8,  1567),  knew  that 
the  copy  presented  at  Westminster  (December  1568)  had  been 
mutilated  because  the  excised  passages  were  damning  to  Lething- 
ton and  the  ttri  of  Morton,  accomplices  in  the  crime  of  Damley's 
murder,  and  accomplices  of  Moray  in  his  prosecution  of  his 
sister.  (See  in  Cambridge  University  Library,  MS.  Oo.  47, 
fol.  5  et  seq.  Compare  the  MS.  copy  of  the  confession  in  the 
British  Museum,  Cotton  MSS.  Caligula,  C.L  foL  335,  printed 
in  Anderson's  CoUections,  voL  ii.  pp.  183-188.) 

If  Moray  the  righteous  could  act  thus,  much  more  might  the 
murderer  Morton  perjure  himself  in  his  averment  that  there 
had  been  no  tampering  with  the  Casket  Letters  in  his  custody. 
We  cannot,  in  short,  believe  Mary's  accusers  on  their  oaths. 
When  they  all  went,  in  October-December  1568,  tO'  York  and 
London  to  accuse  their  queen — and  before  that,  in  their  pro- 
clamations— they  contradicted  themselves  freely  and  frequently, 
they  put  in  a  list  of  dates  which  made  Mary's  authorship  of  Letter 
II.  impossible;  and  they  rang  the  changes  on  Scots  translations 
of  the  alleged  French  originiJs,  and  on  the  French  itself.  For 
example,  when  Moray,  after  Mary  was  in  Elizabeth's  power 
(May  16,  1568),  wished  Elizabeth  to  have  the  matter  tried, 
he  in  May-June  1568  sent  John  Wood  to  England  with  Scots 
translations  of  the  letten.  Wood  was  to  ask,  "  if  the  French 
originals  arc  found  to  tally  with  the^cots  translations,  will  that  be 
reckoned  good  evidence?"  It  was  as  easy  to  send  copies  of 
the  French,  and  thus  give  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
Scots  letters  were  altned  on  the  basis  of  information  acquired 
between  May  and  October  1568,  and  that  the  French  versions 
were  made  to  fit  the  new  fonn  of  the  Scots  copies.  Another 
source  of  confusion,  now  removed,  was  the  later  publication  in 
France  of  the  letters  in  French.  This  French  did  not  correspond 
with  French  copies  of  some  of  the  originals  recently  discovered 
in  Cecil's  MSS.  and  elsewhere.  But  that  is  no  ground  of  suspicion, 
for  the  published  French  letters  were  not  copies  of  the  alleged 
originals,  but  translations  of  Latin  translations  of  them,  from 
the  Scots  (see  T.  F.  Henderson,  The  Casket  Later s^  x  890) .  German 
historians  have  not  made  matters  more  clear  by  treating  the 
Letters  on  the  principle  of  "  the  higher  criticism  "  of  Homer  and 
the  Bible.  They  find  that  the  (documents  are  of  compMite 
origin,  partly  notes  from  Mary  to  Damley,  partly  a  diary  of 
Mary's,  and  so  on;  all  combined  and  edited  by  some  one  who 
played  the  part  of  the  legendary  editorial  committee  of  Peisis- 
tratus  (see  Hoiai),  which  compiled  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  out 
of  fragmentary  lays .  From  all  these  causes,  and  others,  arise 
confusion  and  suspicion. 

So  much  information  unknown  to  older  disputants  such  as 
Goodall,  the  elder  Tytler,  Chalmers,  and  Malcolm  Laing,  and  in 
certain  cases  tmknown  even  to  Froude  and  Skelton,  has  accrued, 
that  the  question  can  now  best  be  studied  in  The  Casket  Letters, 


by  T.  F.  Henderson  (1889;  second  issne,  1890,  beioc  the  Doce 
accurate);  in  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stmart,  by  Andrew  Lang 
,  (4th  edition,  1904),  and  in  Henderson's  criticnm  of  that  book, 
in  his  Mary,  QMen  of  Scots  (1905)  (Appendix  A).  The  ooodtt- 
sion  arrived  at  here  is  that  of  Henderson,  but  it  is  reached 
independently. 

The  history  of  the  letters  must  be  given  in  aammaiy.  Hea- 
derson,  in  The  Casket  Letters  (1889),  was  the  first  to  pidiUsh  aad 
use  as  evidence  a  doamient  of  which  the  cxistenoe  was  nude 
known  in  the  fifth  report  of  the  rosral  commisskm  oa  faxsuxiol 
manuscrq>ts.  It  is  a  sworn  statement  ci  the  cail  ci  Marios, 
written  in  1568.  A  silver  casket  (originally  Mary's  property, 
but  then  in  Uie  possession  of  Bothwell)  was  placed  in  bis  hands 
on  the  3oth  of  June,  and  was  iwyrcfed  by  sevoal  nobles  aod 
gentlemen  on  the  aist  of  June  1567.  Morton  denies  that  the 
contents,  the  letters^  sonnets,  and  some  other  papers,  had  becti 
in  any  way  tampered  with.  But  if  Moray  could  knovisglt 
submit  garbled  evidence,  Morton's  oath  is  of  no  vahie  if  im* 
corroborated. 

Mary  was,  on  the  azst  of  June  ZS67,  a  pzisoner  in  Lodi  Letts 
Casilt.  A  messenger  was  at  once  sent  from  Edinbozgli  to  London 
with  a  letter  from  Lethington  and  a  verbal  message.  By  the  1 3*J) 
of  July,  de  Silva,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  reports  00  the 
authority  of  the  French  ambassador  that  du  Croc,  French  tavcy 
to  Scotland,  avers  that  Mary's  Scottish  enemies  have  autograpL 
letters  of  hers  proving  her  guilt,  and  himself  poaaesscs  copies. 
Of  these  copies  tio  more  is  heard,  and  they  cannot  be  foocd. 
According  to  de  Silva,  Elizabeth  said  that  she  did  not  bdtcve 
in  the  Letters,  and  that  Lethington,  who  wijote  to  Cedl  on  the 
3zst  of  June,  and  sent  a  verbal  message  by  the  bearer,  "had 
behaved  badly  in  the  matter," — ^whether  that  ol  the  letters,  or  is 
general  On  what  evidence  she  based  that  optnion,  iif  sbe 
really  held  it,  is  unknown.  In  December  Z567  the  Scottisli 
parliament  was  informed  that  the  letters  were  signed  by  Marjr 
(they  are  unsigned),  but  the  phrase  is  not  used  in  the  subsequeat 
act  of  parliament.  The  letters  were  exhibited  and  apparently 
were  read,  probably  read  aloud.  Mary's  party  in  September 
xs68  declared  that  they  were  garbled,  and  that  the  handwritiDg 
was  not  hers.  In  the  end  of  Jidy  1 567  the  earl  of  Moray,  Man's 
brother,  passing  through  London  from  France,  told  de  Sil>'a, 
as  de  Silva  reported  to  his  government,  that  there  was  prccf 
of  Mary's  guilt  in  a  Jetto:  of  three  double  sheets  of  paper  jif  Mtf 
by  her 

According  to  Moray's  version  of  the  letter,  Mary  was  to  uy 
to  poison  Damley  in  a  house  on  the  way  between  Ghtsgov 
and  Edinburgh  where  he  and  she  were  to  stop.  Clearly  Lcrd 
Livingstone's  house,  Callendar,  where  they  did  rest  00  their 
journey,  is  intended.  If  this  failed.  Mazy  would  pot  Dtxtky 
*  in  the  bouse  where  the  eiq>losion  was  axianged  for  tlie  ta^t 
upon  which  one  of  the  servants  was  to  be  manied."  No  sucb 
arrangement  had  been  made,  as  the  oonf essiona  of  the  nurdertn, 
at  which  Moray  was  present,  dearly  prove.  It  may  be  said  tbit 
de  Silva  means  **  the  house  in  which  the  explosion  was  aftenvdi 
arranged. "  But  the  earl  of  Lennox,  Damley's  father,  uxukntood 
Moray  to  mean  that  as  early  as  January  ai^aa,  1567,  the 
house  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  where  Damley  was  slain,  had  already  bees 
mined.  Moray's  version  of  the  letter  made  Mary  tdl  BothweQ 
to  poison  or  put  away  his  wife.  No  such  matters  occur  in  Letter 
II. ,  Moray  spoke,  he  said,  on  the  authority  of  **  a  man  who  hid 
read  the  letter  "  A  similar  account  of  tUs  letter  is  given  is  a 
document  of  Damlesr's  father,  the  earl  of  Lennox  (Cambridfc 
University  Library  MSS.  Oo.  7.  47;  f.  Z7  b.).  Can  we  sappM 
that  "  the  man  who  had  read  the  letter"  invented  much  of  its 
contents,  and  told  them  to  Moray,  who  told  de  Sflva,  and  uM 
Damley's  father,  Lennox,  then  in  or  near  London? 

At  ^is  point  comes  in  the  evidence — uziknowB  to  Froode, 
Skelton,  Hosack,  and  Henderson  in  his  book  The  Casket  LdUrt^ 
of  a  number  of  documents,  notes  of  information,  azid  indictiDCBts 
of  Maiy,  written  for  or  by  the  eari  of  l^nnca,  These  USS 
are  in  the  University  library  of  Cambridge,  azid  were  transcribed 
by  Father  Stevenson.  His  transcripts  were  brought  to  light  b; 
Father  Pollen,  S.  J.,  who  lent  them,  with  ha  own  notes  on  thcn^ 
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to  Aodrew  Lang  for  use  m  hit  book.  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart 
(1900-1904). 

Not  one  of  the  Lennox  documents  is  dated;  all  but  one  are 
cndofsed  in  an  English  hand  of  the  period.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  they  were  selected  by  Lennox  from  his  papers,  and  lent  by 
Inm  to  some  <»e  who  was  writing  against  Mary.  Among  them 
(Cambridge  University  MSS.  Oo.  7.  47.  icL  17  b.)  is  a  long 
indictment  of  Mary,  in  which  Lennox  describes  a  wicked  letter  of 
hen.  As  has  been  said,  he  closely  follows  Moray's  version  re- 
ported by  de  Snva  in  July  1567.  Lennox  also  gives  several 
stories  d  cruel  words  of  Mary  spoken  to  Damley  in  the  hearing 
of  her  servants. 

Now,  on  the  xxth  of  June  1568,  Lennox  was  in  the  company  of 
John  Wood,  a  creature  of  Moray's,  and  Wood,  as  we  saw,  brought 
copies  of  the  Soots  renderings  of  the  Letters  into  England  in 
Uky-June  1568.  It  was  argued  by  Andrew  Lang  that  Wood 
«as  hkdy  to  show  these  letters  to  Lennox;  and  that  as  Lennox 
foDows  Mofmy's  version  of  hfary's  long  and  murderous  letter, 
and  does  not  follow  Letter  II.,  the  murderous  letter  (a  foigery) 
was  then  part  of  the  dossier  of  Mary's  accusers.  Again,  as 
Lennox's  indictment  of  Mary  (Cambridge  Oo.  7.  47.  fol  17  b.) 
is  rife  in  "  reports  and  sayings  of  Mary's  servants  "  about  her 
cniel  words  to  Damley,  and  as  Lennox  had  not  these  reports 
00  the  xtth  of  June  1568,  fo^  on  that  day  he  wrote  to  Scotland 
asking  hb  friends  to  discover  them  and  send  them  to  him,  the 
indictment  (Oo.  7.  47)  must  have  been  composed  long  after  the 
nth  of  June.  This  must  be  so,  for  Lennox's  letters  of  the  nth. 
of  June  were  intercepted  by  his  foes,  the  Hamiltons,  and  were 
found  in  the  Hamilton  Muniment  Room.  Thus  answers  to 
his  inquiries  were  delayed.  (The  letters  of  Lennox  were  published 
ia  iiiscdlmty  of  the  Mmdand  Qubt  voL  iv.) 

Henderson,  on  the  other  nde,  believes  that  Wood  "indu- 
bitably" showed  to  Lennox  the  Scots  copies  of  the  Gisket 
Letters  about  the  xxth  of  June  X568.  But  Lennox,  he  says, 
could  not  quote  Letter  IL  in  his  indictment  against  Mary, 
and  had  to  rest  on  Moray's  version  of  July  1 567,  because  Lennox's 
indictment  was  completed,  and  even  laid  before  Elixabeth,  as 
early  as  the  38th  of  May  xs68.  Henderson  seeks  to  prove  that 
thb  is  so  by  quoting  from  Chalmers's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (voL 
il  p.  289)  the  statement  that  Lennox  and  his  wife  on  that.day 
presented  to  Elizabeth  a ''  Bill  of  Supplication  ";  and  (though  he 
submits  that  the  indictment  [Oo,  7.  47]  is  a  draft  for  the  Bill) 
he  strengthens  his  case  by  heading  the  indictment,  wUich  he 
poblishes.  Bill  of  SupplieatioH.  The  document,  in  fact,  is 
unendwsed,  and  without  a  title,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of 
"  supplication  "  in  it  It  is  a  self-contradictory  history  of  the 
rdatioDs  between  Mary  an'd  Damley. 

Henderson's  contention  therefore  seems  erroneous.  Lennox 
could  not  begin  to  prepare  an  English  indictment  against  Mary 
tiO  she  was  in  England  and  in  Elizabeth's  power.  He  could  not 
bear  of  this  fact — Mary's  arrival  in  England  (May  x6,  1568) — 
before,  say,  the  19th  of  May;  and  between  the  19th  of  May  and 
ibc  28th  of  May  he  could  not  write  for  and  receive  from  Scotland 
"  the  reports  and  sayings  of  her  servants."  He  did  not  possess 
them  on  the  xith  of  June,  when  he  asked  for  them;  he  did  not 
get  them  at  once,  for  his  letters  were  intercepted;  the  indictment 
(Oo.  7. 47)  is  rich  in  them;  therefore  that  paper  is  not  the  "  Bill 
of  Supplication"  of  the  28th  of  May 

Thus  the  question  remains,  why,  if  Wood  about  the  x^th  of 
June  showed  to  Lennox  Letter  II  in  Scots,  did  Lennox  follow 
Moray's  erroneous  version  of  July  1 567  ?  Because  in  June  1 568 
that  version,  forged,  was  in  the  Scots  collection  of  the  Casket 
Letters  ?  If  so,  there  was  time  for  Lennox  to  lend  to  the  accusers 
certain  notes  which  a  retainer  of  his,  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordan 
Hifl.  swore  (December  9,  1568)  that  he  had  made  for  Lennox 
(about  January  22,  1567)  of  secret  conversations  between 
I^aniley  and  Mary;  Lexmox  (June  xi,  1568)  asked  Crawford 
for  his  reminiscences,  not  of  Damley's  reports  of  his  talks  with 
Mary,  but  of  Crawford's  own  interview  with  her  as  she  entered 
Gla^ow  to  visit  Damley,  probably  on  the  21st  of  January  1567. 
It  Mkms  that  Lennox  possessed  Crawford's  written  notes  of 
^  Damley  sad  Mary  conversations.    U  he  had  not  possessed 


them  on  the  xxth  of  June  X568,  he  mutt  have  asked  Crawford 
for  his  reminiscences  of  these  talks.    But  he  did  not  asL 

Crawford's  e^dence  was  all-important,  because  it  corroborated 
Mary's  own  account  of  her  interviews  with  Damley  in  Letter  IL 
That  part  of  the  letter  then,  it  is  argued  by  many,  is  a  forged 
intopolation  based  on  Crawford's  notes  and  memories.  The 
force  of  this  contention  lies  in  the  close  verbal  identities  between 
Crawford's  account  of  the  Damley-Mary  interviews  (see  Craw- 
ford's Declaration  of  December  9,  xs68,  in  Lang's  Mystery 
of  Mary  Stuart^  pp.  428-43  x;  from  State  Papers  ScoHand^ 
Elizabedi  vol.  xiii.  No.  X4.  Record  Office)  and  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  Letter  II.  {Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,  pp.  396-398). 
The  verbal  identities  can  only  be.explained  in  one  of  the  following 
ways.  Either  Letter  II.  is  here  based  on  Crawford;  or  Crawford 
has  copied  Letter  II.  by  way  of  corroborating  it  (a  fatal  step, 
if  the  case  came  before  a  uKKlem  English  court  of  justice);  or 
Damley's  memory  of  his  conversation  with  Mary  was  so  fresh, 
when  he  dictated  his  recollection  of  it  to  Crawfoid  on  2ist-22nd 
January  X567,  that  he  reported  speeches  in  almost  the  very 
same  words  as  Mary  used  in  writing  Letter  II.  Henderson  prefers 
the  hypothesis  that  Lennox  had  lost  Crawford's  notes;  and  that 
the  identities  are  explained  by  the  "  remarkably  good  memories 
of  Crawford  and  Mary,  or  by  the  more  likely  supposition  that 
CraWford,  before  preparing  his  declaration  for  the  conference  " 
(at  Westminster,  Decembor  X568)  "  refreshed  his  memory  by 
the  letter."    (Letter  II.,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  p.  650.) 

Mary  did  not  need  a  particularly  good  memory;  if  she  wrote, 
she  wrote  unchecked  her  recollections  of  the  day's  talk.  But 
no  human  memory  of  a  conversation  reported  on  the  a  2nd  of 
January  1567,  could  be  so  nearly  "  word  perfect "  as  Crawford's 
must  have  been  two  years  later.  If  Crawford  "  refreshed  his 
memory  by  the  letter,"  he  exposed  himself,  and  the  entire  case, 
by  copying  whole  passages,  often  with  'few  verbal  changes.  If 
he  had  access  to  his  original  notes  of  the  axst  and  22nd  of  January 
X567,  then  he  was  safe — that  is,  if  Damley's  memory  of  the  con- 
versations tallied  so  exactly  with  Mary's.  Whether  that  could 
be,  Damley  dictating  while  still  hot  from  the  exciting  inter- 
change of  words  which  he  meant  to  report,  is  a  question  for 
psychologists,  ^experiments  made  by  a  person  who  possesses 
a  good  memory  seem  to  show  that  iht  thing  is  very  possible, 
especially  if  Darxiley  revised  Crawford's  notes. 

Thus  the.  i»obabilities  are  delicately  balanced.  But  if  any 
one  compares  Crawford's  whole  declaration  with  Letter  IL  in 
Scots,  he  will  find  that  Crawford  has  sources  of  infomuition  not 
yielded  by  Letter  11.;  while  Letter  II.  abounds  in  matter  spoken 
by  Mary  and  Darxiley  which  could  not  be  borrowed  by  the 
hypothetical  forger  from  Crawford's  Declaration,  for  it  does  not 
contain  the  facts.  These  facts,  again,  in  Letter  II.,  are  worthless 
to  a  forger,  because  they  concem  matters  never  alluded  to  in  any 
of  the  records;  never  employed  in  any  indictment  (though 
Lennox's  are  copious  in  private  talk  between  Damley  and  Mary, 
"  reports  of  her  servants  "),  and  totally  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  t)ie  accusers.  Here  is  one  of  several  examples.  Letter  II.  has, 
and  Crawford  has  not,  the  statement  that  Darnley  "  showed  me, 
amongst  other  talk,  that  he  knew  well  enough  that  my  brother 
had  revealed  to  me  what  he  (Darnley)  had  spoken  at  Stirling. 
Of  this  he  (Darnley)  denies  half,  and  above  all  that  be  (the 
brother?)  ever  came  to  his  (Damley's)  chamber." 

Nothing  is  known  about  this  matter.  The  Lennox  papers  are 
full  of  reports  of  bitter  words  that  passed  between  Darnley  and 
Mary  at  Stirling  (December  1566),  where  Damley  was  sulking 
apart  while  the  festivities  of  the  baptism  of  his  son  (later 
James  VL)  were  being  held.  But  nothing  is  said  in  the  Lennox 
papers  of  words  spoken  by  Damley  to  Mary's  brother  (probably 
Lord  Robert  of  Holyrood)  and  revealed  by  Lord  Robert  to  Mary. 
Lord  Robert  was  the  only  friend  of  Damley  in  Mary's  entourage; 
and  he  even,  according  to  the  accusers,  warned  him  of  his  danger 
in  Kirk  o'  Field,  to  which  they  said  that  a  Casket  Letter  (UI.) 
referred.    The  reference  is  only  to  be  seen  by  willing  eyes. 

Is  it  credible  that  a  forger,  using  Crawford's  Declaration,  which 
is  silent  as  to  Mary's  brother  at  Stirling,  should  have  superfluously 
added  what  is  not  to  any  purpose  ?    Could  he  have  combined 
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with  Crawford's  matter  the  passage  "  he  (Damley)  showed  me 
almost  all  thf  t  is  in  name  of  the  Bishop  and  Sutherland,  and  yet 
I  have  never  touched  a  word  of  what  you  (Bothwell)  showed 
me  .  .  .  and  by  complaining  of  the  Bishop,  I  have  drawn  it  all 
out  of  him. " 

Who.but  Mary  herself  could  have  written  about  this  unknown 
affair  of  the  Bishop,  and  what  had  the  supposed  forger  to  gain 
by  inventing  and  adding  these  references  to  affairs  unconnected 
with  the  case? 

There  remains  what  looks  like  absolute  proof  that,  in  essence, 
Crawford's  Declaration  and  Letter  II.are  independent  documents. 
We  are  not  aware  that  this  crucial  point  has  been  noticed  by  the 
earlier  critics  of  the  Letters.  In  Letter  II.  (paragraph  7,  p.  398, 
in  Lang's  Myster'y  oj  Mary  Stuart^  XQoi)  Mary  writes,  "  I  asked 
why  he  (Damley)  would  pass  away  in  the  English  ship.  He 
denies  it,  and  swears  thereunto;  but  he  grants  that  he  spoke 
unto  the  men."  Here  Crawford's  declaration  has,  "  She  asked 
him  why  he  would  pass  away  in  the  English  ship.  He  answered 
that  he  had  ^>okcn  with  the  Englishman,  but  not  of  mind  to  go 
away  with  him.  And,  if  he  had,  it  had  not  been  without  cause, 
considering  how  he  was  used.  For  he  had  neither  [means]  to 
sustain  himself  nor  his  servants,  and  need  not  make  further 
rehearsal  thereof,  seeing  she  knew  it  as  well  as  he."  {Mystery  of 
Mary  Stuart^  p.  429.) 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  doubtful  whether  these  complaints 
are  words  of  Damley's,  or  an  indignant  addition  by  his  friend 
Crawford.  But  Mary,  in  Letter  II.,  shows  that  the  complaints 
and  the  self-defence  are  Damlcy's  own.  It  was  in  paragraph  7 
that  she  wrote  about  the  English  ship;  she  did  not  then  give. 
Darnley's  remonstrances,  as  Crawford  does.  But  in  paragraph 
18  {Mystery  f  p.  406)  Mary  returns  to  the  subject,  and  writes,  '*  He 
(Damley)  spoke  very  bravely  at  the  beginning,  as  the  bearer  will 
show  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Englishmen,  and  of  his  depart- 
ing; but  in  the  end  he  returned  to  his  himiility." 

Thus  it  is  certain  that  Damley  had  reported  to  Crawford  his 
brave  words  and  reproaches  of  Mary,  which  Crawford  gives  in  the 
proper  place.  But  Letter  II.  omits  them  in  that  place  (para- 
graph 7);  and  only  on  her  second  day  of  writing,  in  paragraph 
x8,  docs  Mary's  mind  recur  to  Darnley's  first  brave  words — "  he 
spoke  very  bravely  at  the  beginning,"  about  his  wrongs, "  but  in 
the  end  he  returned  again  to  his  humility." 

Here  is  proof  positive  that  Crawford  does  not  copy  Letter  II., 
but  gives  Darnley's  words  as  rq)orted  to  him  by  Damley — 
words  that  Damley  was  proud  of, — while  Mary,  returning  on  the 
second  day  of  writing  to  the  topic,  does  not  quote  Darnley's 
brave  words,  but  merely  contrasts  his  speaking  "  very  bravely 
at  the  beginning"  with  his  pitiful  and  craven  later  submission; 
"  he  has  ever  the  tear  in  his  eye,"  with  what  follows.  {Mystery, 
paragraph  12,  p.  402.) 

When  we  add  to  these  and  other  proofs  the  strange  lists  of 
memoranda  in  the  middle  of  the  pages  of  the  letter,  and  the 
breach  in  internal  chronology  whidi  was  apparently  caused  by 
Mary's  writing,  on  her  second  day,  on  the  dean  verso  of  a  page 
on  the  other  side  of  which  she  had  written  some  lines  during  her 
first  night  in  Glasgow;  when  we  add  the  dramatic  changes  of  her 
mood,  and  the  heart  breaking  evidence  of  a  remorse  not  stifled 
by  lawless  love,  we  seem  compelled  to  believe  that  she  wrote  the 
whole  of  Letter  II.;  that  none  of  it  is  forged. 

In  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  the  evidence  for  an  early  forged 
letter  was  presented  with  confidence;  the  interpolation  of 
forgeries  based  on  Crawford's  declaration  was  more  dubiously 
suggested.  That  position  the  writer  now  abandons.  It  may  be 
asked  why,  after  being  with  Wood  on  the  nth  of  June,  did 
Lennox  still  rely  on  Moray's  version  of  Mary's  letter?  The  reply 
may  be  that  the  Scots  versions  were  regarded  as  a  great  secret; 
that  Lennox  was  a  married  man;  and  that  though  Lennox  in 
June  knew  about  Mary's  letters,  doubtless  from  Wood,  or  from 
common  report  (Bishop  Jewell  in  a  letter  of  August  1 567  mentions 
that  he  had  heard  of  them),  yet  Wood  did  not  show  to  him  the 
Scots  copies.  Lennox  quotes  Letter  II.  later,  in  an  indictment 
to  be  read  to  the  commission  sitting  at  York  (October  1568). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Lennox  after  meeting  Wood  wrote  to 


Crawford  for  his  reminiscences  of  hb  own  interview  with  Mary 
(January  ai,  1567),  and  as  these  reminiscences  were  only  uMfol 
as  corroborative  of  Mary's  account  in  Letter  IL,  it  seems  that 
Wood  had  either  shown  Lennox  the  letters  or  had  spokm  of 
their  contents.  In  that  case,  when  Lennox  later  quotes  Mony's 
verdon,  not  Letter  II.  itself,  he  is  only  acting  with  the  sdf- 
contradictory  stupidity  which  pervades  his  whole  indictprnt 
(Oo.  7. 47.  fol.  17  b.). 

The  letters  are  not  known  to  have  been  seen  by  any  man  they 
or  the  silver  casket — after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Gomnie  (vho 
possessed  them).  In  May  1584  Bowes,  the  English  smbawnW 
to  Holyrood,  had  endeavoured  to  procure  them  for  Elixibeth. 
"  for  the  secrecy  and  benefit  of  the  cause."  Cooceivabiy  the 
letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  James  VI.  and  were  destroyed  by 
his  orders.  (A.  D 

CASLON,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  English  typefoonderv 
William  Caslon  (1692-1766),  the  first  of  the  name,  was  bora  zt 
Cradley,  Worcestershire,  and  in  1716  started  business  in  Loodoo 
as  an  engraver  of  gun  locks  and  barrels,  and  as  a  booUusder's 
tool-cutter.  Being  thus  brought  into  omtact  with  printers, 
he  was  induced  to  fit  up  a  type  foundry,  largely  through  the 
encouragement  of  William  Bowyer.  The  distinction  and  legi- 
bility of  his  type  secured  him  the  patronage  of  the  leading 
printers  of  the  day  in  England  and  <m  the  continent.  The  use 
of  Caslon  types,  discontinued  about  the  bci^iming  of  the  t9th 
century,  was  revive.d  about  1845  ^^  ^  suggestion  of  Sir  Bcniy 
Cole,  and  used  for  printing  the  Diary  of  Lady  WUUngkby  (a 
pseudo-i7th-century  story)  by  the  Chiswick  Press.  The  head- 
line on  this  page  is  *'  Caslon  Old  Face."-  He  died  on  the  ijrd  of 
January  1766.  His  son,  William  Caslon  (1720-1778),  who  had 
been  partner  with  his  father  for  some  years,  continued  the 
business. 

CASPARI,  KARL  PAUL  (X8X4-X892),  German  Lutheiu 
theologian  and  orientalist,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  Dessau, 
Anhalt,  on  the  8th  of  Februaiy  1814.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  sad 
Berlin,  became  a  Christian  in  1838,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Christiania,  having  dedined  invitatioQS 
to  Rostock  and  Erlangen.  He  died  at  Christiania  on  the  nth 
of  April  1892.  Caspari  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an  Arabk 
grammar  {GramnuUica  Arabica,  2  vols.,  1844-1848;  new  edltioo, 
Arabische  Grammatik,  edited  by  A.  Mtiller;  sth  ed.  1887).  He 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  prophetical  txx^  of  the  CM 
Testament,  dogmatic  and  historical  works  on  baptism,  anl 
from  1857  helped  to  edit  the  Tkeologisk  Tidskrifi  for  den  ocu- 
gelisk4utherske  Kirke  i  Norgc.  His  writings  include:  BeitrAge 
zur  Einieitung  in  Jesaja  (1848),  and  Alte  wtd  neue  Qudtem  or 
Geschichte  des  Tauf symbols  und  der  daubensregd  (1879). 

CASPIAN  SEA  (anc  Mare  Caspium  or  More  Hyrcammm; 
Russian,  Kaspiyskoe  More,  formerly  Hvalynskoe  Mare;  Persian, 
Darya^-Kkysyr  or  Gurzem;  Tatar,  Ak-dengkis;  the  SUtim  and 
Jurjan  of  the  ancient  Eastern  geographers) ,  an  inland  sea  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  36°  40'  to  47"  so'  N.  lat,  and 
from  46°  50'  to  55°  xo'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  760  m.  fmn  X. 
to  S.,  and  its  breadth  100  to  280  m.,  and  its*  area  reaches 
i69>330  ^>  n-i  of  which  865  sq.  m.  belong  to  its  islands.  It 
fills  the  deepest  part  of  a  vast  depression,  somctiiAes  known  as 
the  Aralo-Caspian  depression,  once  an  inland  sea,  the  Eurasiaa 
Mediterranean  or  Sarmatian  Ocean.  At  the  present  time  its 
surface  lies  86  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  or  96*  7  f  L  according 
to  the  Aral-Caspian  levelling*  and  242-7  ft.  bdow  thelevdoi 
the  Aral. 

Hydrography  and  Shores.— Tht  hydrography  of  the  Caspiao 
Sea  has  been  studied  by  von  Bacr,  by  N.  Ivashintsev  (x8x9-x8;i) 
in  1862-1870,  by  O.  Grimm,  N.  I.  Andrusov  (x89s)i  "^  ^X  J* 
B.  Spindler  (1897),  N.  von  Seidlitz  and  N.  Knipovich  (1004) 
since  the  last  quoted  date.  Its  basin  is  divided  naturally  inlo 
three  sections — (i)  A  northern,  forming  in  the  east  the  Gulf 
of  Mortvyi  Rultuk  or  Tsarevich  Bay.  This  is  the  shallownt 
part,  barely  reaching  a  depth  of  20  fathoms.    It  is  being  gradually 

*  By  the  triangulation  of  1840  its  level  was  found  to  be  84  ft* 
below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Caucasus  triaagolatioa  of 
1860-1870  Kave  89  ft. 
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s3ted  up  by  tBe  sedimenUxy  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
riven  Volgft,  Ural  and  Terek.  The  western  shore,  from  the  delta 
of  the  Volga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuma,  a  distance  of  170  m., 
is  gashed  by  thousands  of  narrow  channels  or  lagoons,  termed 
/f«4»,  from  X  a  to  30  m.  in  length,  and  separated  in  some  cases 
by  chains  of  hillocks,  called  bugors,  in  others  by  sandbanks. 
These  channels  are  filled,  sometimes  with  sea-vrater,  sometimes 
vilh  overflow  water  from  the  Volga  and  the  Kuma.  The  coast- 
line of  the  Gulf  of  Mortvyi  Itultuk  on  the  north-east  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  formed  by  a  range  of  low  calcareous  hills,  constituting 
the  rampart  of  the  Ust-Urt  plateau,  which  intervenes  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  AraL  On  the  south  this  gulf  is  backed 
by  the  conjoined  peninsulas  of  Busachi  and  Manghishlak, 
into  which  penetrates  the  long,  narrow,  curving  bay  or  fjord  of 
Kaidak  or  Kara-su.  (a)  Sk>uth  of  the  line  joining  the  Bay  of 
Kama  with  the  Manghishlak  peninsula,  in  44^  xo'  N.  lat,  the 
western  shore  is  higher  and  the  water  deepens  considerably, 
being  over  one-half  of  the  area  50  fathoms,  while  the  maxunum 
depth  (between  41*  and  42**  N.  lat.)  reaches  437  fathoms.  This, 
the  middle  section  of  the  Caspian,  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
Apsheron  peninsula,  receives  the  Terek  and  several  smaller 
streams  (e.{.  Sulak,  Samur),  that  drain  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Caucasus.  At  Derbent,  just  north  of  43^  lat.,  a  spur  of  the 
Caucasus  approaches  so  close  to  the  sea  as  to  leave  room  for  only 
a  narrow  passage,  the  Caspiae  Pyiae  or  Alhanae  Portae,  which 
has  been  fortified  for  centuries.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  section 
of  the  sea  is  also  formed  by  the  Ust-Urt  plateau,  which  rises 
5S0  fL  to  750  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Ca^ian;  but  in  43**  N. 
lat.  the  Ust-Urt  recedes  from  the  Caspian  and  circles  round  the 
Gulf  of  Kara-boghax  or  Kara-bugaz  (also  called  Aji-darya  and 
Kull-darya).  This  subsidiary  basin  is  separated  from  the 
Caspian  by  a  narrow  sandbar,  pierced  by  a  strait  ij  m.  long 
and  only  115  to  170  yds.  wide,  through  which  a  current  flows 
continuously  into  the  gulf  at  the  rate  of  x|  to  5  m.  an  hour, 
the  mean  velocity  at  the  surface  being  3  m.  an  hour.  To  this 
there  exists  no  compensating  outflow  current  at  a  greater 
depth,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  similar  situations.  The  area  of 
lbs  lateral  basin  being  about  7x00  sq.  m.,  and  its  depth  but 
comparatively  sli^t  (3I  to  36  ft.),  the  evaporation  is  very  ap- 
preciable (amounting  to  3*3  ft.  per  annimi),  and  suffidcnt, 
according  to  von  Baer,  to  account  for  the  perpetual  inflow  from 
the  Caspian.  South  of  the  Kara-Boghas  Bay  the  coast  rises 
tpin  in  another  peninsula,  formed  by  an  extension  of  the 
Balkhan  Mountains.  This  marks  (40"  N.  lat)  the  southern 
bottodary  of  the  middle  section  of  the  Csspian.  This  basin  may 
he,  on  the  whole,  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  synclinal 
depreasbn  of  the  Manych,  which  stretches  along  the  northern  foot 
<rf  the  Oucasus.  from  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It  is  separated  from 
(3),  the  southern  and  deepest  section  of  the  Caspian,  by  a  sub- 
loaiine  ridge  (30  to  150  fathoms  of  water),  which  links  die  main 
rao^  ci  the  (Caucasus  on  the  west  with  the  Kopet-dagh  in  the 
Transcaspian  region  on  the  easL  This  section  of  the  sea  washes 
OS  the  south  the  base  of  the  Elburz  range  in  Persia,  sweeping 
round  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kura,  a  little  north  of  the  Bay  of 
Kizil-agach,  to  Astarabad  at  an  average  distance  of  40  m.  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  little  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Enzeli, 
vfaich  resembles  the  Kara-boghas,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  the  Sefid-rud  pours  into  the  Caspian  the  drainage  of  the 
western  end  of  the  Elburz  range,  and  several  smaller  streams 
bring  down  the  precipitation  that  falls  on  the  northern  face  of 
^  ume  range  farther  to  the  east.  Near  its  south-east  comer 
the  (Caspian  is  entered  by  the  Atrek,  which  drains  the  mountain 
noges  of  the  Turkoman  (N.E.)  frontier  of  Persia.  Farther 
Rorth,  on  the  east  coast,  opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Kizil-agach, 
cones  the  Balkhan  or  Krasnovodsk  Bay.  In  the  summer  of 
i^  t  subterranean  volcano  was  observed  in  this  basin  of  the 
Caspian,  in  38*  xo'  N.  lat  and  53*  3/  E.  long.  The  depth  in 
^  section  ranges  from  300  to  500  fathoms^  with  a  maximum 
of  fio2  fathoms. 

prainaie  Area  and  Former  Bxteni. — ^The  catchment  area  from 
*hkh  the  Caspian  is  fed  extends  to  a  very  much  greater  distance 
^  the  west  and  north  than  it  does  on  the  south  and  east    From 


the  former  it  is  entered  by  the  Volga,  which  is  estimated  to  drain 
an  area  of  560,000  sq.  m.,  the  Ural  96,000  sq.  m.,  the  Terek 
59,000  sq.  m.,  the  Sulak  7000  sq.  m.,  the  Samur  4350  sq.  m.; 
as  compared  with  these,  there  comes  from  the  south  and  east 
the  Kura  and  Aras,  draining  the  south  side  of  the  Caucasus 
over  87,350  sq.  m.,  and  the  Sefid-rud  and  the  Atrek,  both  rela- 
tively short  Altogether  it  is  estimated  (by  von  Dingclstedt) 
that  the  total  discharge  of  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Caspian  amounts  annually  to  a  ^'olume  equal  to  x74-5  cub.  m. 
Were  there  no  evaporation,  this  would  raise  the  surface  of 
the  sea  5I  ft.  annually.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  entire 
volume  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Caspian  is  only  just 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Indeed 
in  recent  times  the  level  appears  to  have  undergone  several 
oscillations.  From  the  researches  of  Philippov  it  appears  that 
during  the  period  1851-X888  the  level  readied  a  nuudmum  on 
three  separate  occasions,  namely  in  X868-X869,  x88a  and  1885, 
while  in  1853  and  X873  it  stood  at  a  minimum;  the  range  of 
these  oscillations  did  not,  however,  exceed  3  ft.  6\  in.  The 
Russian  expedition  which  investigated  the  Kara-boghaz  in 
1896  concluded  that  there  is  no  permanent  subsidence  in  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  these  periodical  fluctuations, 
there  are  also  seasonal  oscillations,  the  level  being  lowest  in 
Jantuiry  and  highest  in  the  summer. 

The  level  of  the  Caspian,  however,  was  formeriy  about  the 
same  as  the  existing  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  although  now  some 
86  ft.  below  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  evidences  of  erosion  on 
the  face  of  the  rocks  which  formed  the  original  shore-line  of  its 
southern  basin,  those  evidences  existing  at  the  height  of  65  to 
80  ft  above  the  present  level.  That  a  rapid  subsidence  did  take 
place  from  the  higher  level  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  between 
it  and  the  present  level  there  is  an  alienee  of  indications  of 
erosive  energy.  There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  formerly  the 
area  of  the  Caspian  was  considerably  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Pallas 
had  his  attention  arrested  by  the  existence  of  the  salt  lakes  and 
dry  saline  deposits  on  the  steppes  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian, 
and  at  great  distances  from  its  shores,  and  by  the  presence  in  the 
same  localities  of  shells  of  the  same  marine  fauna  as  that  which 
now  inhabits  that  sea,  and  he  suggested  the  obvious  explanation 
that  those  regions  must  formerly  have  been  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  And  it  is  indeed  the  fact  that  large  portions 
of  the  vast  region  comprised  between  the  lower  Volga,  the  Aral- 
Irtysh  water-divide,  the  Dzungarian  Ala-tau,  and  the  outliers 
of  the  Han-shan  and  Hindu-kush  systems  are  actually  covered 
with  Aralo-Caspian  deposits,  nearly  always  a  yeUowish-grey 
clay,  though  occasionally  they  assume  the  character  of  a  more  or 
less  compact  sandstone  of  the  same  colour.  These  deposits 
attain  their  maximum  thickness  of  90  ft  east  of  the  (^pian, 
and  have  in  many  parts  been  excavated  and  washed  away  by 
the  rivers  (which  have  frequently  changed  their  beds)  or  beea 
transported  by  the  winds,  which  sweep  with  unmitigated 
violence  across  those  wide  unsheltered  expanses.  The  typical 
fossils  unearthed  in  these  deposits  are  shells  of  spiedes  now  living 
in  both  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  though  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  both  seas  only,  namely  (according  to  Ivan  V.  Mushketov 
[i85o~X903D  Cardium  edtde^  Dreissena  polymarpka,  Neritina 
liturata,  Adacna  tUrea,  Hydrohia  stagnalis,  in  the  Kara-kum 
desert,  and  Lilhoglyphus  caspiuSf  Hydrohia  stagnalis f-  Anodonta 
ponderosa  and  the  sponge  Metchnikovia  tuberculata,  in  the  Kizil- 
kum  desert.  The  exact  limits  of  the  ancient  Aralo-Caspian  sea 
are  not  yet  settled,  except  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Ergeni 
Hills  of  Astrakhan  constitute  an  unmistakable  barrier.  North- 
wards these  marine  deposits  are  known  to  exist  80  m.  away  from 
Lake  Aral,  though  they  do  not  cross  the  Aral-Irtysh  water- 
divide,  so  that  this  sea  will  not  probably  have  been  at  that  time 
connected  with  the  Arctic,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  eastern 
limits  of  these  deposits  He  about  xoo  m.  from  Lake  Aral,  though 
Severtsov  maintained  that  they  penetrate  into  the  basin  of  Lake 
Balkash.  Southwards  they  have  been  observed  without  a  break 
for  1 60  m.  from  Lake  Aral,  namely  in  the  Sary-kamysh  depression 
(the  surface  of  which  lies  below  Uie  level  of  the  Caspian)  and  up 
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the  Usboi  trench  for  zoo  m.  from  the  latter  sea.  How  far  they 
reach  up  the  present  courses  of  the  Oxus  (Amu-darya)  and 
Jaxartes  (Syr-darya)  is  not  known.  Hence,  it  is  plain  that  in  late 
Tertiazy,  and  probably  also  in  Post-Tertiary,  times  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea  covered  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  and  embraced 
very  laige  islands  (e.g.  Ust-Urt),  which  divided  it  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  portion,  communicating  by  one  or  two  narrow 
straits  only,  such  as  on  the  south  the  Sary-kamysh  depression, 
and  on  the  norththc  line  of  the  lakes  of  Chumyshty  and  Asmantai. 
More  than  this,  the  Caspian  was  also,  it  is  pretty  certain,  at  the 
same  epoch,  and  later,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  no  doubt  by  way  of  the  Manych  d^ression;  for  in  the 
limans  or  lagpons  of  the  Black  Sea  many  faunal  spedes 
exist  which  are  not  only  identical  with  species  that  are  found  in 
the  Caspian,  but  also  many  which,  though  not  exactly  identical, 
are  dosdy  allied.  As  examples  of  the  former  may  be  named — 
Archaeobd^a,  CUssinia  tariabilis,  Neritina  lUvraiaf  Gmdina^ 
Gammanu  moeoticus,  Pseudocuma  pectinataj  Paramysis  Baeri, 
Mesomysis  KowaUvskyi  and  M.  itUennedia,  Limnomysis  Benedeni 
and  L,  Brandtif  and  spedes  of  the  ichthyological  fauna  CobiuSt 
Clupea  and  Acipenser;  while  as  illustrating  the  latter  class 
the  Black  Sea  con  tains  Dreissenia  bugeims  (allied  to  D.  rostriformis 
and  D.  Grimmi),  Cardium  ponlicum  (to  C.  caspium),  C.  color (Uum 
(to  lionodacna  edetUula),  Amphideis  anliqua  (to  A. KowaUvskyi) 
and  Byikotrepka  azamcus  (to  B.  socialis). 

In  the  opinion  of  Russian  geologists  the  separation  of  the 
Caspian  from  the  great  ocean  must  have  taken  place  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  geological  epoch.  During  the  early  Tertiary 
age  it  bdonged  to  the  Sarmatian  Ocean,  which  reached  from 
the  middle  Danube  eastwards  through  Rumania,  South  Russia, 
and  along  both  flanks  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  Aralo-Caspian 
region,  and  westwards  had  open  communication  with  the  great 
ocean,  as  indeed  the  andent  geographers  Eratosthenes,  Strabo 
and  Pliny  believed  it  still  had  in  thdr  day.  This  communication 
began  to  fail,  or  dose  up  presumably  in  the  Miocene  period; 
and  before  the  dawn  of  Pliocene  times  the  Sarmatian  Ocean 
was  broken  up  or  divided  into  sections,  one  of  which  was  the 
Aralo-Caspian  sea  already  discussed.  During  the  subsequent 
Ice  Age  the  Caspian  flowed  over  the  steppes  that  stretch  away 
to  the  north,  and  was  probably  still  connected  with  the  Black 
Sea  (itself  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  Mediterranean),  while 
northwards  it  sent  a  narrow  gulf  or  inlet  far  up  the  Volga  valley, 
for  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  have  been  observed  along  the  lower 
Kama  in  56*  N.  lat.  Eastwards  it  penetrated  up  the  Uzboi 
depression  between  the  Great  and  Little  Balkhan  ranges,  so  that 
that  depression,  which  is  strewn  (as  mentioned  above)  with 
Post-Tertiary  marine  deposits,  was  not  (as  is  sometimes  supposed) 
an  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  but  a  gulf  of  the  Caq>ian.  After  the 
great  ice  cap  had  thawed  and  a  period  of  general  desiccation  set  in , 
the  Caspian  began  to  shrink  in  area,  and  simultaneously  its 
connexions  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  were  severed. 

Fauna. — ^The  fauna  of  this  sea  has  been  studied  by  Eichwald, 
Kowalevsky,  Grimm,  Dybowski,  Kessler  and  Sars.  At  the 
present  time  it  represents  an  intermingling  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water forms.  To  the  former  bdongs  the  herring  {Clupea)^  and 
to  the  latter,  spedes  of  Cyprinus,  Perca  and  SUurus,  also  a 
lobster.  Other  marine  forms  are  Rhizopoda  (Rotalia  and 
TtxtiUaria),  the  sponge  Amorp/nna,  the  Ampkicteis  worm, 
the  molluscs  Cardium  edule  and  other  Cardidae^  and  some 
Amphipods  {Cumacea  and  Mysidae,),  but  they  are  forms  which 
either  tolerate  variations  in  salinity  or  are  especially  characteristic 
of  brackish  waters.  But  there  arc  many  spedes  inhabiting  the 
waters  of  tbeCaspianwhicharenot  founddsewhere.  These  indude 
Protozoa,  three  sponges.  Vermes,  twenty-five  Molluscs,  numerous 
Amphipods,  fishes  of  the  genera  GofrtKJ,  Benthophilus  and  Cobiiis, 
and  one  mammal  {Phoca  caspia).  This  last,  together  with  some 
of  the  Mysidae  and  the  q;>edes  Gtyptonoius  etUomon,  exhibits 
Arctic  characteristics,  which  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  geologic- 
ally recent  connexion  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Arctic,  an 
idea  of  which  no  real  proofs  have  been  as  yet  discovered.  The 
Knipovich  expedition  in  1904  found  no  traces  of  organic  life 
bdow  the  depth  of  aao  fathoms  except  micro-organisms  and  a 


single  Oligochaete;  but  above  that  level  there  tatSat  atmndant 
evidences  of  rich  pelagic  life,  more  particularly  from  the  surfsce 
down  to  a  depth  of  80  fathojns. 

Fisheries. — No  other  inland  sea  is  so  richly  stocked  with  fiih 
as  the  Caspian,  espedally  off  the  mouths  of  the  laice  rivns, 
the  Volga,  Ural,  Terek  and  Kura.  The  fish  of  greateat  economic 
value  are  sturgeon  (four  spedes),  which  yield  great  quantities 
of  caviare  and  isingl«<%  the  herring,  the  salmon  and  the  lobster. 
The  annual  catch  of  the  entire  sea  is  valued  at  an  avenge  of  one 
million  sterling.  Some  50,000  persons  are  otgaccd  in  this 
industry  off  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  alone.  Seals  axe  hantcd 
in  Krasnovodsk  Bay. 

Saliniiy. — ^The  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water  of  tbe  Caspian, 
though  varying  in-  different  parts  and  at  different  seasoos, 
is  generally  much  less  than  the  proportion  in  oceanic  water, 
and  even  less  than  the  proportion  in  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  fact  the  salinity  of  the  Caspian  is  only  three-eights  of  that  trf 
the  ocean.  In  the  northern  section,  which  recdves  the  oopknts 
volumes  brought  down  by  the  Volga,  Ural  and  Terek,  the  saiinity 
is  so  slight  (only  0-0075%  in  the  surface  layers)  that  the  water 
is  quite  drinkable,  its  specific  gravity  being  not  higher  than 
I -0016.  In  the  middle  section  the  salim'ty  of  the  surface  hkytn 
increases  to  0-0x5%,  though  it  is  of  course  greater  aloog  the 
shores.  The  concentration  of  the  saline  ingredients  proceeds 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  intensity  in  the  large  bays  on  the  east 
side  of  the  sea,  and  more  espedally  in  that  of  Kaia-boghas, 
where  it  reaches  16-3%  (Spindlor  expedition).  The  bottom 
of  this  almost  isolated  basin  is  covered  for  an  area  of  xjoo  sq.  ra. 
with  a  deposit  of  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  7  ft.  thick, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  total  of  1,000,000,000  tons.  While 
the  proportion  of  common  salt  to  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  as  xz 
to  z  in  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea  and  as  a  to  i  in  the  Ca^Han 
water  generally,  it  is  as  z2-8  to  5-03  in  the  Rara-bogbaz.  The 
salinity  of  the  surface  water  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
Caspian  averages  Z'5%. 

Climate. — The  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  Caspian  basin 
is  remarkable  for  its  wide  range  both  geographically  and  season- 
ally. The  January  isotherm  of  zs^  F.  skirts  its  northern  shore; 
that  of  40^  crosses  its  southern  border.  But  the  winter  extremes 
go  far  bdow  this  range:  during  the  prevalence  of  north-east 
winds  the  thermometer  drops  to  -ao^,  or  even  lower,  on  the 
surrounding  steppes,  while  on  the  Ust-Urt  plateau  a  temperature 
of  -30*  is  not  uncommon.  Again,  the  July  isotherm  of  75* 
crosses  the  zniddle  section  of  the  Caspian,  nearly  ooiiidding  with 
the  January  isotherm  of  35*,  while  that  of  80"  skirts  the  southern 
shore  of  the  sea,  nearly  coinddlng  with  the  January  curve  of  40*, 
so  that  the  mean  annual  range  over  the  northern  section  of  the 
sea  is  60^  and  over  the  southern  section  40*.  The  former  section, 
which  is  too  shallow  to  store  up  any  large  amount  oi  heat  daring 
the  summer,  freezes  for  three  or  four  months  along  the  shores, 
effectually  stopping  navigation  on  the  lower  Volga,  but  oat  in  the 
middle  ice  appears  only  when  driven  there  by  northerly  winds. 

The  prevalent  winds  of  the  Caspian  blow  from  the  soath-ea^ 
usually  between  October  and  March,  and  from  the  north  and 
north-west,  commonly  between  July  and  September.    They 
sometimes  continue  for  days  together  with  great  violence, 
rendering  navigation  dangerous  and  driving  the  sea-water  up 
over  the  shores.    They  also,  by  heaping  up  the  water  at  the  one 
end  of  the  sea  or  the  oUier,  raise  the  levd  temporarily  and  locally 
to  the  extent  of  4  to  8  ft.    The  currents  of  the  Caspian  were 
investigated  by  the  Knipovich  expedition;  it  detected  two  ot 
spedal  promizttnce,  a  south-going  current  alozig  the  west  shore 
and  a  north-going  current  along  the  east  shore.    AsaoonseqncBce 
of  this  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  higher  on  the  Asiatic  than 
on  the  European  side.    The  lowest  temperature  obtained  was 
35^  '34  on  the  bottom  in  shallow  water,  the  highest  70"  •  7  on  the 
surface.    But  in  March  the  temperature,  as  also  the  salinity, 
was  tolerably  uniform  throughout  all  the  layers  of  water.  Another 
interesting  fact  ascertained  by  the  same  expeditioo  is  that  the 
amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  water  decreases  rapidly  with 
the  depth:  off  Derbent  in  the  middle  section  of  the  tea  the 
amotmt  diminished  from  5*6  cc  per  litre  at  a  depth  of  100 1 
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(j]Blt)to4-j3Ccp(TlItn>t>dcp(bof700inelrei(uir>JMfl.). 
At  tk  unc  ipot  un^c*  of  wiur  dntiu  from  tbc  bollom  were 
dxuul  10  coDUin  o*j  cc  oF  aulphuRticd  hydnfen  pel  Ulre.  In 
[bt  KKitbcni  ftclIoD  ol  the  le*  Ihc  iecniae  I>  not  k  npid.  In 
tUs  litter  HCtioD  Spiodlei  iMnUbcd  !a  July  189T  thit  [he 
tEmpuitnR  of  the  lurfuc  water  60  m.  fnm  Baku  wu  7i'(i°, 
but  that  tclow  10  fitboim  it  uok  npldly,  and  it  aoo  bibomi 

Haiti^iem. — The  devebpoetit  of  the  pctnleum  Induitiy  In 
Ihc  ApnliTon  pcniiuuk  (Biku)  and  [he  opening  (1SB6)  of  the 
Tniucupiao  railway  Itave  greatly  increaied  [be  [nffic  acrota 
the  Cufiaa  Sea.  A  coniiderable  qnan[i[y  of  law  mtton  Ji 
bKOfht  Inm  Ferghana  by  the  la[ler  route  and  ihipped 
KnnoKodtk  for  the  milla  in  the  louth  and  centre  of  Ruuia,  u 
weQ  *i  lot  cmiDtrlee  farther  weit.  And  Ruuia  dmwi  bet  o« 
np{]liei  of  petroleum,  both  for  lighting  and  for  uie  as  liquid  fut 
by  the  M*  route  fnm  Baku.  Other  porti  in  addition  to  Ihoae 
jntmeDtioiiedireAttrakban,an  the  Volga;  Pelnvtk,  Derbeat 
and  Lenkonn,  on  the  weit  ihore;  Enzeli  or  Reahi,  and  AittAbad, 
on  ibe  Pcniu  coait;  and  Mikhailonk,  on  the  eatt  coait.  The 
Ruuuu  keep  a  tmall  naval  flotilla  oa  the  Caipian,  all  other 
utiom  being  debarred  from  doing  ao  by  the  treaty  of  Turk- 
notbd  (18,S). 

At  vaiiout  timet  and  by  varioui  perwna,  but  more  particularly 
by  Peter  the  Great,  the  project  hai  been  mooted  of  cutting 
anal  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  w  ettabliiiiii 
■oiBtricted  water  communication  between  the  Caspian  and  i. 
Bbck  Sea;  but  id  far  none  of  tlieH  ichemcs  hai  tikcn  pnctit 
•bape.  In  igoo  the  Hydrolechnical  Congreai  ol  Ruuia  diicuued 
the  pbD  of  cooitnicting  a  canal  to  connect  the  Caspiai 
drectly  with  ibe  Black  Sea  by  cutting  an  aitlSciil  wa: 
ibOBi  II  fL  deep  and  iSo  ft.  wide  from  Aitnkhiu  to  Tiguiog 
eo  Ibe  Sea  of  ' 


See  * 


qunied  unJer  Aha 


■t» 


Sliiineii,"  la  BaM,  Sti,  Sl-PlUttbmui  (iHsS-iBsol,  ond 
Anim  rut.  {1B5S-1856J ;  Radde.  >diim  und  hat  . 
lidnXi»i(rMiUI(lf(B6):  f.  V.  MuihkcTOV,  rurtrifan 
tort,  llM),  with  bibliognnhical  refereocM;  lv«»hiM 
nuHc  fifibiuMM  lit  lb  CuOuii  Sla  {in  Ruiiun). 
I»  reliM  liUi :  PhiKppov,  WoniH  Grupiipky  n/  lir  C: 
6*  RuBlaiL  iRtt)^  iA>«^t  cf  lit  ^roJ-Caipuii  / 
ltj^i*ri  d  *oU-.  in  Ruwan).  edited  by  the  St  Pctrt^l 
of  KaiuTiliiu;  Aodnifciv.  '-A  Skclcli  t.l  ih?  Drv.l„i.i 


Tol.  lYi9(h);  and  Spindlcr,  in  /muiii  (^  Run.  Cat-  Sx.  voL 
mi",  {P.  A.  K,;f.  T.Bb.) 

CASI,  LBWU  (17S1-1S66],  American  gmenl  and  lUteiman, 
m  bom  at  Eieter,  New  Hampahire,  on  [he  gih  of  October  1781. 
He  wti  educated  at  Phiilipa  h^ter  Arademy,  Joined  hia  latber 
It  Marietta,  Ohio,  about  179^,  studied  law  then  in  (he  oKce  o( 
Return  Jonathin  Meip  (176J-1S1S),  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Wat  the  age  of  twenty.  Four  years  later  be  became  a  member 
ol  tbe  OUd  Icgiilature.  I>uring  the  Wu  of  1811  be  served  under 
General  William  Hull,  whose  luircoder  It  Detroit  he  strongly 
andemned,  and  under  Genetil  W.  H,  Harrison,  and  rose  from 
Ihi  nnk  of  coknel  of  volunteers  to  be  mljor-genenl  of  Ohio 
bilitis  and  finally  to  be  a  bri^dier-generul  in  the  regular  United 
Slstesarmy-  In  iBi^be  was  ippoinled  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Jlichigan,  the  anaof  which  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
prcxni  state.  This  position  gave  him  the  chief  control  of  Indian 
tffiirs  for  tbe  territory,  which  was  then  occupied  almost  entirely 
br  utire*.  there  being  only  6000  white  settlers.  During  the 
e^teen  year*  in  wbich  he  held  Ibis  poet  he  rendered  vatuible 
■rrrices  to  tbe  temtory  and  to  the  nation;  he  extinguished  the 
Ia£u  titk  to  Urge  IracU  of  land.  Instituted  surveys,  constructed 
rMdi,udexpkred  Ibe  lakes  and  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Bb  lelationa  with  [he  Bri[ish  authorities  In  Canada  after  the  War 
«f  iS[3  were  aE  times  very  trying,  as  these  officials  persisted  in 
leaiching  American  veasets  on  tbe  Great  Lakei  and  in  amuiing 
lit  bcstflity  of  tbe  Indians  of  the  territoFy  against  the  American 
tmtBniait.  To  IboH  expeiiencca  was  la^ly  due  the  antipathy 


for  Cnat  Britain  maniEctted  by  him  in  his  later  ctreer.   Upon 

tbe  reorganisation  of  Proident  Jackson's  cabinet  in  1831  be 
became  secretary  of  war.  and  held  this  office  until  1S36.  It  fell 
to  him,  [hereton,  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  Black  Hawk  and 
Seminole  wars.  He  sided  with  the  president  in  his  nullification 
controversy  with  South  Camlina  and  in  his  removal  of  the 
Indians  from  Georgii,  hut  not  in  his  withdrawal  of  tbe  govern- 
ment deposits  Imm  tbe  United  States  Bank. 

In  1836  General  Cass  was  appointed  minister  to  Fruce,  uid 
became  very  popular  with  the  French  government  and  people. 
In  1841,  when  the  Quintuple  Treaty  wis  negotiated  by  representa- 
tives of  EngUnd,  Fiana,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria  [or  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  »crdse  of  the  right  of 

of  the  Questions  no*  in  Discussion  between  tbe  American  and 
British  Government  Conttming  the  Bight  of  Search,"  snd 
presented  to  the  French  goverruDent  a  forma!  memorial  which 
was  probably  ins[runien[al  in  preventing  the  ntificition  of  the 
trea^  by  France.  In  this  same  year  the  Webs[er-Ashburton 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  was  con- 
cluded, and,  as  England  did  not  thereby  relinquish  ber  claini  of 
the  ri^t  to  search  American  vessels,  Cass,  after  having  taken 
such  a  decided  stand  in  this  controversy,  felt  himself  in  an 
awkward  position,  and  resigned  his  post.  His  attitude  on  this 
question  made  him  very  popular  in  America,  and  he  was  a  strong, 

the  presidency  In  18^  From  iR^s  to  t848  and  from  1849  to 
tSj7  te  was  a  member  of  the  United  Sutes  Senate,  and  In  iSa6 

(}regon  country  south  of  54°  tt/  or  war  with  Englind,  and  was 

one  of  the  fourteen  who  voted  against  [he  ntiGcation  of  the 

England  at  [he  491b  piralleL     He  kyilly 

administration    during   the    Mexican   War, 

][  Proviso,  and  advocaled  the  Compromise 

Measures  of  TB50  and  the  Kansas-Ncbruka  Bill  of  1854.  In  hia 

famous"  Nicholson  letter  "  of  December  TS47  he  made  what  was 

probably  the  earUeil  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  "popular 

sovereignty,"  rtamely,  that  the  people  of  the  territories  should 

deddefor  themselves  whether  or  not  they  should  have  slavery. 

a  184S  be  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  preu- 

cy,  but  owing  to  Ibe  defection  of  the  so-called  "  Bamhumefj  " 

r  FSEE-Soii  Ptirr)  be  did  not  receive  the  united  support  of 

party,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate,  Zachaiy 

Taylor.   His  name  was  again  prominent  before  the  Democnlic 

■    ■        ver,  finally  nominated  Franklin 


upported   Polk's 


Pierce.  Oi 

pandering 
political  aqiintii 

that  he  believed  th 


■ning 


eminently 

^ry.  General  Cass  hns  been  accused  of 
itnem  Democrats  in  order  to  further  his 
His  ideas  of  popular  sovereignty,  however. 


[  the  apphca 
I  of  slavery.   .' 


Ion  of  this  principle  would  result 
ihe  west  became  more  radically 
ibles  in  Kansas,  Cass  was  soon 


ipposed.to  slavery  after  tbe  tr 

lut  of  sympathy  witb  his  secuon,  ano  wnen  ine  rtepuoucins 
ecured  control  of  the  legislature  in  tSs7  [hey  refused  to  telum 
lim  [o  [he  Senate.  President  Bucbanao  soon  afterward  made 
lim  secretary  of  state,  and  in  this  position  he  at  last  bad  tbe 
satisfaction  of  obtaining  from  tbe  British  govcnmKnt  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  comctness  of  the  American  attitude  with 
gard  to  the  right  of  search  (or  "  visitation,"  as  Cieat  Britain 
iphetniitically  termed  it).  In  December  18A0  he  retiied 
om  tbe  cabinet  when  the  president  refused  to  take  a  firmer 
tilude  against  seatsian  by  reinforcing  Fori  Sumter,  and  be 
mained  in  retirement  until  his  death  at  Detnnt,  Michigan,  on 
le  17th  of  June  1E66.  He  wrote  for  tbe  IfartM  Amaica*  and 
le  Amtrian  Quarltrly  Reviews,  «od  published  In^iriei 
marHint  IMi  Hislory,  TraditiiKU  and  IdKIndtti  of  Iidiam 
mHt  Wilkin  Uu  UkUbI  Slata  (iSij],  and  Fnauv  III  JCing, 
Court  BHf  Cmmmtnl  (1840}. 

See  W.  T.  Voung,  lift  <ai  Public  Strrim  of  Cnumf  Lnii  Cur 
(Detroit,  18J1);  W.  L.  G.  Smi"'-    '  '"  — '  *" —  -*  '— "'  ''— 
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CASSABA— CASSA^fDRA 


(New  York,  1856).  The  best  biography  is  by  A.  G.  McLaoghlin, 
Lewis  Cass  (revised  editbn.  Boston,  1899).  in  the  "American 
Statesmen  "  series. 

CAS8ABA*  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  sanjak  of  Manisa, 
63  m.  E.  of  Smyrna,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  raiL  Pop. 
estimated  at  23,000,  of  which  two-thirds  are  Mussulman;  but 
the  estimate  is  probably  excessive.  It  has  considerable  local 
trade,  and  exports  the  products  of  the  surrounding  district 
Cotton  is  the  most  important  article,  and  there  are  ginning 
factories  in  the  town;  the  sUkworm  is  largely  raised  and 
exported;  and  the  "  melons  of  Cassaba  "  are  sent  not  only  to 
Smyrna  but  to  Constantinople.  There  are  fragments  of  maibles 
built  into  the  houses,  but  the  modem  town  does  not  seem  to 
occupy  any  andent  site  of  importance. 

CASSAONAC,  BERKARD  ADOLPHB  ORANIBR  DB  (1806- 
x88o),  French  journalist,  was  bom  at  Av6ron-BergeIIe  in  the 
department  of  Gcrs  on  the  ixth  of  August  x8o6.  In  1832  he 
began  his  career  as  a  Parisian  journalist,  contributing  ardent 
defences  of  Romanticism  and  Conservatism  to  the  Revue  de 
Paris  t  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  and  to  La  Presse.  Then  he  founded 
a  poh'tical  journal,  L'£poque  (1845-1848),  in  which  his  violent 
polemics  in  support  of  Guizot  brought  him  notoriety  and  not 
a  few  duels.  In  185 1,  in  the  Constitutionndf  he  declared  himself 
openly  an  imperialist;  and  in  1853  was  elected  as  "official 
candidate"  by  the  department  of  Gers.  As  journalist  and 
deputy  he  actively  supported  an  absolutist  policy.  He  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  religion,  opposed  the  laws  in  favour 
of  the  press,  and  was  a  member  of  the  dub  of  the  me  de  I'Arcade. 
In  March  z86S  he  accused  the  Liberal  deputies  of  having  received 
money  from  the  king  of  Prassia  for  opposing  the  emperor,  and 
when  called  upon  for  proof,  submitted  only  false  or  trivial 
documents.  After  the  prodamation  of  the  republic  (4th  of 
September  1870)  he  fled  to  Belgium.  He  returned  to  France 
for  the  elections  of  1876,  and  was  elected  deputy.  He  continued 
to  combat  all  the  republican  reforms,  but  with  no  advantage  to 
his  party.  He  died  on  the  3xst  of  January  x88o.  In  addition 
to  his  journalistic  artides  be  published  various  historical  works, 
now  unimportant. 

His  son,  Paul  Adolfhz  Makie  Prosper  Gsanier  de 
Cassacnac  (X843-Z904),  while  still  young  was  assodated  with 
his  father  in  both  politics  and  journalism.  In  1866  he  became 
editor  of  the  Conservative  paper  Le  Pays,  and  figured  in  a  long 
scries  of  political  duels.  On  the  declaration  of  war  in  1870  he 
volunteered  for  service  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  S6dan.  On 
his  retum  from  prison  in  a  fortress  in  SOesia  he  continued 
to  defend  the  Bonapartist  cause  in  Le  Pays,  against  both 
Republicans  and  Royalists.  Elected  deputy  for  the  department 
of  Ors  in  1876,  he  adopted  in  the  chamber  a  policy  of  obstmc- 
tion  "to  discredit  the  republican  regime."  In  X877  he  openly 
encouraged  MacMahon  to  attempt  a  Bonapartist  coup  d^ltat, 
but  the  marshal's  refusal  and  the  death  of  the  prince  imperial 
foiled  his  hopes.  He  now  played  but  a  secondary  rdle  in  the 
chamber,  and  occupied  himsdf  mostly  with  the  direction 
of  the  journal  UAutoriU,  which  he  had  founded.  He  was 
not  re-elected  in  1902,  and  died  in  November  1904.  His 
sons  took  over  VAutoriU  and  the  belligerent  traditions  of  the 
family. 

CASSANA*  HICCOLO  (t659-x7X4).  often  called  Nicoletto, 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Venice,  and  became  a  disdple  of  his 
father,  Giovanni  Francesco  Cassana,  a  Genoese,  who  had  been 
taught  the  art  of  painting  by  Bernardino  Strozsi  ("il  Prete 
Genovese  ").  Having  painted  portraits  of  the  Florentine  court, 
and  also  of  some  of  the  English  nobility,  Nicoletto  was  invited 
to  England,  and  introduced  to  (^ueen  Anne,  who  sat  to  him  for 
her  likeness,  and  conferred  on  him  many  marks  of  favour.  He 
died  in  London  in  17x4,  having  given  way  to  drinking  in  his 
later  years.  Cassana  was  a  man  of  the  most  vehement  temper, 
and  would  wallow  on  the  ground  if  provoked  with  his  work. 
One  of  his  piindpal  paintings  is  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Catiline," 
now  in  Florence. 

CASSAMDBR  (c.  350-397  B.C.),  king  of  Macedonia,  eldest  son 
of  Antipater,  ^t  appears  »t  the  court  of  Alexander  at  Babylon, 


where  he  defended  his  father  against  the  scciisatioos.o( 

enemies.    Having  been  passed  over  by  his  father  in  favour  of 

Polyperchon  as  his  successor  in  the  regency  <^  Macedonia. 

Cassander  allied  himself  with  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Antigonus, 

and  declared  war  against  the  regent.   Most  of  the  Greek  states 

went  over  to  him,  and  Athens  also  surrendered.    He  further 

effected  an  alliance  with  Eurydice,  the  ambitious  wife  of  Kiog 

Philip  Arrhidaeus  of  MacedoxL    Both  she  and  her  husband, 

however,  together  with  Cassandcar's  bmther,  Nicanor,  were 

soon  after  slain  by  Olymptas.    Cassander  at  once  marclmi 

against  Olympias,  and,  having  forced  her  to  surrender  in  Pydna, 

put  her  to  death  (3x6).  In  3x0  or  309  he  also  murdered  Roxana 

and  Alexander,  the  wife  and  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  vhcee 

natural  son  Herades  he  bribed  Polyperchon  to  poison.    He 

had  already  connected  himself  with  the  royal  Ui^y  by  osar- 

riage  with  Thessalonica,  Alexander  the   Great's  half-sister, 

and,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Seleucus,  Ptolemy  and 

Lysimachus,  against  Antigonus,  he  became,  on  the  defeat  aod 

death  of  Antigonus  in  301,  undbputed  sovereign  of  Macedonia. 

He  died  of  dropsy  in  297.    C^asander  was  a  man  of  liteniy 

taste,  but  violent  and  ambitious.   He  restored  Thebes  after  its 

destmction  by  Alexander  the  Great,  transformed  Therma  into 

Thessalonica,  and  buHt  the  new  dty  of  Cassandreia  upon  the 

ruins  of  Potidaea. 

See  Diod.  Sk.  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.;  Plutaida,  Dtmdrius^  18.  ^i, 
PkocioH,  31 :  also  Macedonian  Empire. 

CASSANDER  (or  Cassant),  GBORGB  (X5X3-X566),  Flemish 
theologian,  bom  at  Pitthem  near  Bmges,  went  at  an  eariy  age 
to  Louvain  and  was  teaching  theology  and  literature  in  1541 
at  Bmges  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Ghent  About  1549  he 
removed  to  Cologne,  where,  after  a  profound  study  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  reformed  churches, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  project  of  reunion,  thus  anticip&iios 
the  efforts  of  Ldbnits.  In  1561  he  published  anonymously 
De  Officiis  pit  ac  publicae  tranquiUiiatis  sere  atMtUis  viri  im  Am 
dissidio  rdigioms  (BaseOi  in  which,  while  holding  that  no  one, 
on  account  of  abuses,  has  a  right  utteriy  to  subvert  the  Church, 
he  does  not  disguise  his  dislike  of  those  who  exaggerated  the 
papal  claims.  He  takes  his  standpoint  on  Scripture  explained 
by  tradition  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries.  At  a  time 
when  controversy  drowned  the  voice  of  reason,  such  a  book 
ideased  ndther  party;  but  as  some  of  the  German  princes 
thought  that  he  could  heal  the  breach,  the  emperor  Fexdioaod 
asked  him  to  publish  his  Consultatic  de  ArticuUs  Fidei  inttt 
Catholicos  et  ProUstanUs  Controversis  (1565),  in  whkh,  like 
Newman  at  a  later  date,  he  tried  to  put  a  (>it2iolic  interpretatioD 
upon  Protestant  formularies.  While  never  attacking  dogma,  and 
even  favouring  the  Roman  chureh  on  the  ground  of  authority, 
he  criticizes  the  papal  power  and  makes  reflections  on  practices. 
The  work,  attacked  violently  by  the  Louvain  theologians  on 
one  side,  and  by  Calvin  and  Beza  on  the  other,  was  put  on  the 
Roman  Index  in  16x7.  He  died  at  Cologne  on  the  3rd  of 
Febmary  x  566.  The  collected  edition  of  his  worics  was  published 
in  x6i6  at  Paris.  (E.  Tn.) 

CASSANDRA,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
She  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who  promised  to  bestow  <»  her  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  if  she  would  comply  with  his  desires.  Cas- 
sandra accepted  the  proposal;  but  no  sooner  had  At  obtained 
the  gift  than  she  laughed  at  the  tempter,  and  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  Apollo  revenged  himself  by  ordaining  that  her  pre* 
dictions  should  be  discredited  (ApoUodorus  iii.  is.  5);  and  hence 
it  was  in  vain  that  oh  the  arrival  of  Hden  she  prophesied  the  niio 
of  Troy.  On  the  capture  of  that  dty  she  was  ravxdied  by  Ajax, 
the  son  of  OUeus,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Strabo  vi.  p  ^4)- 
In  the  distribution  of  the  booty,.  Cassandra  feQ  to  the  lot  of 
Agamenmon;  but  again  her  foresight  was  useless,  for  he  would 
not  believe  her  prediction  that  he  'should  perish  in  his  own 
country.  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  both  were  slain  through 
the  intrigues  of  Qytaemnestra  {Odyssey,  xi.  431  B.).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  in  Homer  of  her  prophetic  gifti 
Together  with  Apollo,  she  was  worshipped  tmdcr  the  name  of 
Alexandra. 
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pfoiiiitt  of  Coirnia;  iu  r»i! 


o[  Cikbru,  III]/,  i 
Lilian  (6  m.  S.  of  Ihe 


n.  N.  by  E.  from  tlu  lown  of  CoKi 
ct  Shan,  on  Uk  Hoe  belween  Metiponto  and  Reggio.  Pop. 
6I41.  It  a  very  Endy  sliutcd,  g»  ft.  ibovc  Ki-Icvd:  the 
n>^  ibovc  it  is  Clowned  by  a  medieva]  cutle  commuidiiig 
boutiful  viem:  1  town  ii  ttiU  poiciHJ  out  u  thit  from  wbich 
Ihe  none  wu  tbiown  wbich  Idllrd  Miio,  but  tliit  rata  oo  in 
onHKoua  idcatiScalion  ol  Cusuw  with  the  indent  Comp«a 
(f i).   There  iR  mm  Milphtutnu ipringi  here  which  are  uied 

CAttAVt,  ibe  HUM  i^-nn  to  the  fuiiuceoiu  toot  of  two 
ipeda  of  EupbolUwxoui  ploati,  the  hitler  cuuva,  UtniM 
Mttiiiiima,  uul  the  iweet  OAsava,  If.  Aifii,  both  highly  im- 
ponul  HHirces  of  food  atorcbes;  Manihot  is  ^vea  u  the  Dative 
Biuflian  ume  in  Spinish  wrilings  of  Ibe  i6th  ctatury.  They 
tn  herbaceoiu  or  semi-sbnibby .  perenmols  with  very  large 
&aby,  cyUodrica],  tapering  roots  as  much  as  3  ft.  long  and  6  lo 
g  in.  Ln  diamelei^  and  filled  with  milky  juice.   The  slender  Bicms, 


S  le  ;  ft.  high,  bear  brge  ipreadiDi  long-italked  leave*,  >rith 
the  tjade  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  three  to  Mven  long 
umw  legnients.  The  planu  »ie  probably  natives  of  South 
AdkHci,  but  the  bitter  cassiva,  which  is  tbe  rpoie  Imporunt 
el  idc  two  in  an  economic  senK,  bu  been  introduced  into  most 
tn^wal  regions,  and  it  eilensively  cultivated  in  weit  tropical 
Alria  and  the  Malay  Aiebipclago,  from  which,  ai  well  a>  from 
Bruil  and  other  South  American  Itatei,  tti  lUrch  in  the  form 
ft  tajHoca  is  a  Itaple  article  of  export.  The  sap  of  Ihe  bitter 
cuuva  root  contains  hydrocyanic  add,  and  tbe  root,  being 
thrilorc  bighty  poisonous,  cannot  be  eaten  in  a  fresh  condition; 
"hile  00  the  other  hand  the  sweet  cassava  is  perfectly  innocuous, 
•ad  o  employed  as  ■  table  vegetable.  Eaposure  to  heal  diui- 
pita  the  poisonous  principle,  and  the  concenirated  juice  is  in 
ibit  uaie  used  as  the  I>asis  of  casiareep  and  other  sauces.  From 
<^  billR  cuiava  tools  rainy  diSeienl  food  prepi 
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tbe  microscope  from  other  slircbes. 

UUBLf  a  town  ol  nonbem  Fiance  In  the  departmenl  of 
Nord,  34  m.  N.W.  of  Lille  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  1844-  It  stands 
on  an  isolated  bill  (jij  It.)  from  which  portions  ol  France, 
Belgium  and  England  can  be  aeen,  with  31  towns  and  loovillagea. 
Including  St  Omer,  Dunkirk,  Vpcei  and  Oalcnd.  The  former 
h«te]  de  viUe  (1634),  Ibe  hAtel  de  U  Noble  Cour,  once  Ihe  seat  of 
tbe  juiisdiclion  of  nuritime  Ftanden,  now  the  town.ball,  and 
Ibe  hAtel  des  dues  d'Halluin  are  the  hiitoric  buildinga  of  the 
town.  Cassel  has  1  communal  college.  Ill  industrial  establish- 
ments include  tanneries,  oil-mills,  salt  lefinencs  and  breweries, 
and  there  ii  trade  in  cattle  and  butter. 

The  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cailrllum  Una- 

GaUo-Ronun  period  af  '        ' 


It  is  frequently  a 
islheic 


onedie 


It  battles  i: 
of  Flanders,  vanqiUshed  his  rival 
of  Valois  defeated  tbe  Flemish;  aj 
Orange  was  defeated  by  Philip,  d 
Louis  XIV.    Genena  D.  R.  Vandai 


I  of  the  middle  age 
071,  when  Robeii, 
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CASSBU  or  KiissEL,  1  dty  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  former 
electorate  of  Uesse-Cauel,  and,  since  its  anneiaiion  by  Prussia 
in  iBM,  capilil  of  the  province  ol  Hesse-Niusau.  Pop.  (1885} 
64,083;  (190J)  110,446,  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  billy 
and  well-wooded  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Fulda, 
over  which  a  stone  bridge  leads  to  tbe  lower  new  town,  124  m. 
by  rail  N.N.E,  from  FianUort .on-Main.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  barges,  and  railways  connect  the  town  with  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  itrccia  of  tbe  old  town  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
H,  generally  of  the 


17th  century,  but  th 

broadl.theSchBneA 
with  four  rowsoflindi 
by  45°  ft- in  area.  Ii 
Frederick  II-  Tleie 
former  residence  of 
square,  as  well  as  il 
of  Roman-Ionic  co! 
valuable  collections 
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clocks  and  watches  fp 
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surpassed  by  any  in  Germany.    Tbe 
K.anigs-slrBsic  C5100  ft.  long  and  60 
id  the  StKnde-plat::  (rSo  II.  btoad 
The  targe  Fricdrkhs-plaliisiooo 
of  the  landgra^ 


sicht. 


R  froi 


side.    Tbe 


m  the  earliest  to  tbe  preaent     _. 

mese  is  me  so-cauea  Egg  of  Nuremberg,  a  watcb  made  ab 
1500  by  Peter  Henlein.  Among  other  public  placet  and  bu 
ings  worthy  ol  notice  are  the  Roman  Caiholic  cburch,  wit 
splendid  intetiot;  the  KCni^plati,  with  a  remarkable  ec 
the  Karls-platz,  with  tbe  statue  of  the  landgrave  Charles;  i 
the  Martins>platz,  with  a.  large  church— St  Martin'l-~ii 
twin  loweis.  containing  the  buriat.vaulls  of  the  Hestian  prim 
Tbe  gallery  of  paintings,  housed  in  a  handsome  building  erec 

collections  in  Europe,  especially  rich  in  the  works  ol  Re 
brandt,  Frans  Hals  and  Van  Dyck. 
Tbe  town  contains  numerous  educalional  institutions,  includ- 
scbool  of  painting,  >  celebrated  classical 
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by  Jerome  Napoleon,  but  in  1906  money  was  voted  for  a  new 
building  on  the  Auetor.  A  new  Rathaus  (town-hall)  has  been 
erected.  There  are  also  the  Bose  Museum,  containing  collections 
of  pictures  and  antiquities  of  Hessian  origin,  museums  of  natural 
history  and  ethnography,  an  industrial  exhibition  hall,  and  an 
industrial  art  school.  A  handsome  Gothic  Lutheran  church 
was  erected  in  1892-1897,  a  post  office  (Renaissance)  in  i88z, 
and  new  administrative  offices  and  law  courts  in  1876-1880. 
The  municipal  (or  Murhard)  library,  in  the  Hanau  park,  contains 
X  18,000  volumes.  The  most  noticeable  of  the  modem  publiov. 
monuments  are  those  to  the  emperor  William  I.  (1898),  to  the 
musician  Spohr  (1883),  and  the  Ldwenbnmnen  (x88i)..  In  the 
Karlsaue,  a  favourite  public  promenade  lying  just  below  th« 
Schone  Aussicht,  are  the  Orangerie  and  the  marble  baths. 
Casscl  is  the  headquarters  of  the  XI.  German  army  corps,  and 
has  a  krge  garrison.  It  is  a  favourite  residence  for  foreigners 
and  retired  officers  and  government  officials.  The- industries 
embrace  engine-building,  the  manufacture  of  railway  carriages 
and  plant,  scientific  instruments,  porcelain,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
lithography,  jute-spinning, iron-founding,  brewing  and  gardening. 

On  a  slope  of  the  Habicbtswald  Mountains,  3  m.  W.  of  Cassel, 
and  approached  by  an  avenue,  is  the  summer  palace  of  Wilhelms- 
h6he,  erected  in  1787-1794.  Napoleon  III.  resided  here,  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  surrounding 
gardens  are  adorned  with  fotmtains,  cascades,  lakes  and  grottos, 
the  principal  fountain  tending  up  a  jet  of  water  180  ft.  high 
and  12  in.  in  diameter.  Here  also  is  an  interesting  building 
called  the  LOwenburg,  erected  in  1 793-1 796  in  the  style  of  a 
fortified  castle,  and  contxdning  among  other  things  portraits 
of  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  The  principal  curiosity  is  the  Karlsburg 
cascade,  which  is  placed  in  a  broad  ravine,  thickly  wooded  on 
both  sides.  A  staircase  of  900  steps  leads  to  the  top.  On  one 
of  the  landings  is  a  huge  rudely-carved  stone  figure  of  the  giant 
Enceladus,  and  at  the  top  is  an  octagon  building  called  the 
Riesenschloss,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  the 
Famcse  Hercules,  31  ft.  high,  whose  dub  alone  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  accommodate  from  eight  to  ten  persons.  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  park,  and  especially  from  the  Octagon,  charming 
views  are  obtained.  The  park  was  first  formed  by  the  landgrave 
Frederick  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary,  daughter  of  George  II.  of 
England,  and  was  finished  by  his  successor  the  landgrave  William, 
after  whom  it  was  named. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Casscl  is  in  913,  when  it  is  referred  to 
as  Cassala.  The  town  passed  from  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia 
to  the  landgraves  of  Hesse  in  the  13th  century,  becoming  one 
of  the  principal  residences  of  the  ktter  house  in  the  xsth  century. 
The  burghers  accepted  the  reformed  doctrines  in  1527.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  were  restored  by  the  landgrave  Philip 
the  Magnanimous  and  his  son  William  IV.  during  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  greatly  improved  by  the  landgrave  Charles 
(1654-1730),  who  welcomed  many  Huguenots  who  founded  the 
upper  new  town.  In  1762  Cassel  was  captured  by  the  Germans 
from  the  French;  after  this  the  fortifications  were  dismantled 
and  New  Cassel  was  laid  out  by  the  landgrave  Frederick  II. 
In  1807  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in 
X813  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Russian  general 
Chemichev;  in  1830,  X83X  and  1848  it  was  the  scene  of  violent 
commotions;  from  1850  to  1851  it  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians, 
the  Bavarians  and  the  Austrians;  in  1866  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians,  and  in  1867  was  made  the  capital  of  the  newly  formed 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau. 

See  Piderit.  CeschiehU  derHaupt-  und  Residenzstadi  Kassd  (Kasset, 
1882) :  Fr.  Mailer,  Kassd  seil  70  Jakren  (2  vols.,  and  ed.,  KasacI, 
1893):  and  Messier,  Die  Residentsiadt  Kassd  und  ihre  Umgebung 
(kassel,  190»)» 

CASSELL,  JOHN  (1817-Z865),  British  publisher,  was  bom  in 
Manchester  on  the  a3rd  of  January  1817.  His  father  was  the 
landlord  of  a  public-house,  and  John  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner. 
He  Was  self-educated,  gaining  by  his  own  efforts  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  a  knowledge  of  French. 
He  came  to  London  in  1836  to  work  at  his  trade,  but  his  energies 
at  this  time  were  chiefly  centred  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 


for  which  he  was  an  active  worker.  In  2847  hfr  tftiMisKfd 
himself  as  a  tea  and  coffee  merchant,  and  soon  after  started 
a  publishing  business  with  the  aim  of  supplying  good  UtcnUitc 
to  the  working  classes.  From  the  offices  of  the  firm,  which 
became  in  1859  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  were  ssoed 
the  Popular  Educator  (1852-1855),  the  Teckmeat  Biauaim 
(1870-1872),  the  Magazine  of  Art  (x878-a903),  OusdPs  Magasine 
(from  1852),  and  numerous  editions  of  standard  works.  A  spedd 
feature  of  Cassell's  popular  books  was  the  iUustrmtion.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  procured  from  Paris  the  cots  used 
in  L* Illustration,  and  by  printing  them  in  his  FatmSy  Pafa 
(begun  in  1853)  secured  a  large  circulation  for  it.  Thefinnvu 
converted  in  1883  into  a  liooited  liability  company,  under  the 
name  of  Cassell  &  Company,  limited.  John  Cassell  died  in 
London  on  tbe  2nd  of  April  1865. 

CASSIA  (Lat.  cassia,  Gr.  Koo-ia),  the  aromatic  bark  derived 
from  Cinnamomum  cassia.  The  greater  part  of  the  supply 
coming  from  China,  it  is  sometimes  termed  Chinese  rinnamon 
The  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  true  dnoamon;  the  taste 
is  more  pungent  and  the  flavour  less  delicate,  thou|^  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  cinnamon.  The  properties  of  cassia  bait 
depend  on  the  presence  of  a  volatile  ofl — ^the  oO  of  cassia,  iridch 
is  imported  in  a  fairly  pure  state  as  an  article  ci  oommeroe  frao 
Canton.  Cassia  bark  is  in  much  more  extensive  demand  on  tbe 
continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain,  being  preferred  to 
cinnamon  by  southern  luitions.  The  chief  use  of  both  the 
oil  and  bark  is  for  flavotiring  liqueurs  and  chocolate,  and  in 
cooking  generally.  When  ground  as  a  qnce  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  cassia  from  cinnamon  (f.v.),  and  it  is  «  oomoon 
practice  to  substitute  the  cheap  common  spice  for  the  more 
valuable  article.  Cassia  Buds,  which  have  a  (dcasing  rinnamon 
flavour,  are  believed  to  be  tbe  immature  fruits  of  the  tree  which 
yields  Chinese  cinnamon.  They  are  brought  in  oonaiderible 
quantities  from  Canton,  and  used  as  a  spice  and  in  oonfectioacty. 
Cassia  pulp,  Msed  as  a  laxative,  is  obtained  from- the  pods  of 
Cassia  Jisiula,  or  pudding  pipe  tree,  a  native  ol  Africa  which  is 
cidtivated  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Some  confnsion 
occasionally  arises  from  tbe  fact  that  Cassia  is  the  genesic  naaie 
of  an  extensive  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  which,  in  additioB 
to  various  other  medicinal  products,  b  the  source  of  the  seona 
leaves  which  form  an  important  article  of  materia  medica. 

CASSIA,  VIA,  an  andent  high-road  of  Italy,  leading  fran 
Rome  through  Etmria  to  Florentia  (Florence);  at  the  xxth  mile 
the  Via  Clodia  (see  Clodia,  Via)  diverged  north-norih-vest, 
while  the  Via  Cassia  ran  to  the  e^t  of  the  Lacns  Sabatinus  and 
then  through  the  place  now  called  Sette'  Vene,  where  a  road, 
probably  the  Via  Annia,  branched  off  to  Falerii,  Uxrou^  Sutriom 
(where  the  Via  Ciminia,  numing  along  tbe  east  edge  of  the  Lacus 
Ciminius,  diverged  from  it,  to  rejoin  it  at  Aquae  Pasaeris,  north 
of  the  modem  Viterbo^,  Forum  Cassii,  Volsinii,  Qustom  and 
Arretium,  its  line  being  closely  followed  by  the  modem  high- 
road from  Rome  to  Florence.  The  date  of  its  constructioD 
is  uncertain:  it  cannot  have  been  earUer  than  187  bx:,*  when 
the  consul  C.  Flaminius  constmcted  a  road  from  Booonia  to 
Arretium  (which  must  have  coincided  with  the  portico  of  the 
later  Via  Cassia).  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  mentioned  by  any  andoit 
authorities  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  in  45  b.c  speaks  of 
the  existence  of  three  roads  from  Rome  to  Mutina,theF1aauBia. 
the  Aurelia  and  the  Cassia.  A  milestone  of  aj>.  114  neotioBS 
repairs  to  the  road  made  by  Hadrian  from  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Clusium  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  86  a. 

See  Ch.  Hfllaen  in  Pauly-Wiswwa,  ReaUncydopddie,^  in.  iMo. 

(T.As.) 

CASSIANUS,  JOANNES  EREMITA,  or  Joannes  Masszuzksis 
(?36o-?435),  a  celebrated  recluse,  one  of  the  first  foondeis  of 
monastic  institutions  in  westem  Europe,  was  probably  bora  in 

*  The  Via  Traiana  Nova,  or  the  (viaf)  tres  Traianac,  mentioiicd 
in  inscriptions  with  tbe  Cassia  and  Clodia  as  under  the  nme  €unt$r, 
are  not  certainly  identifiable. 

*  Having  regard  to  the  military  importance  of  Arretium  duriec 
the  Punic  wars,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  no  direct  road  nuttd 
to  this  point  before  187  B.C. 
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Pnvcnoe  aboat  360,  but  he  spent  tlie  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
Doustay  of  Bethlehem  with  his  friend  Germanua,  and  his 
affinides  were  always  Eastern  rather  than  Western.  In  company 
with  Gexmanus  he  visited  Egypt,  and  dwelt  for  several  years 
among  the  ascetics  of  the  desert  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantinople^  where  he  received  ordina- 
tioa  as  deacon  at  the  hands  of  Chrysostom.  At  Marseilles 
(after  4x0)  he  founded. two  religious  societies — a  convent  for 
mms,  and  the  abbey  of  St  Victor,  which  during  hb  time  is  said 
to  have  contained  5000  inmaJtes.  In  later  times  his  regulations 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation^  and  were  adopted  by  the  monks  and 
nans  of  Pbrt  Rc^aL  He  was  eventuaily  canonised;  and  a 
fcilivaJ  in  his  honour  kmg  continued  to  be  cdebrated  at  MarKilles 
o&  the  35th  of  July.  Caasianus  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
prooiiiient  of  the  Semi-Pelagian^  maintaining  that  while  man 
ii  by  nature  sinful,  he  yet  has  some  good  remaining  in  him, 
sod  that,  while'the  immediate  gift  of  God's  grace  is  necessary 
to  nhration,  conveiaion  may  also  be  begun  by  the  exercise  <^ 
man's  wilL  He  further  assoted  that  God  is' always  willing  to 
bestow  his  grace  on  all  who  seek  it,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  h  troe  that  he  sometimes  bestows  it  without  its  being  sought 
These  views  have  been  held  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  church 
from  his  time,  and  embrace  much  of  the  essence  of  Arminianism. 
The  st^  of  Cassianus  is  slovenly,  and  shows  no  literary  polish, 
but  its  drrectrimpKcityis  far  superior  to  the  rhetorical  affectations 
which  disfigure  most  of  the  writing  of  that  age.  At  the  request 
of  Castor,bisliopof  Apt, he  wrote  two  monumental  and  influential 
tveadaes  on  ths  monastic  life.  The  De  InOitutione  Coenobiarum 
(twdve  books)  describes  the  dress,  the  food,  the  devotiomd 
.eardses,  die  disripHne  and  the  q)ecial  spiritual  dangers  of 
BMnastic  hie  in  the  East  (gluttony,  unchastity,  avarice,  anger, 
^ooB,  apathy,  vanity  and  pride).  The  CoUoHones  Palrumt 
aieries  of  dialogues  with  the  pious  fathers  of  Egypt,  deal  with 
the  way  in  whidi  these  dangers  (and  others,  e.|.  demons)  may 
be  avoided  or  overcome.  At  the  desire  of  Leo  (then  arch- 
deacon of  Rome)  he  wrote  against  Ncstorius  his  De  Incamathne 
Domim  in  seven  books. 

EDmoMS.— Dooay  (x6i6)  by  Alardus  Gadlus.  with  excellent 
Mta;  Migae's  Palm.  LaL  vols.  xliz.  and  L;  M.  Petacheoig  in  the 
Vienna  Cortmt  ScripL  EuUs.  LaL  {2  vol8»  1886-1888).  See  A 
Haraack.  History  €fDoima;y.  346  R..  253  ff.;  A.  Hocb,  Die  Lekre 
I  JtL  QuiMM  «M  Nalur  und  Cnadt  (Freibufg.  1895) :  W.  Moeller, 
Uvtmy^iAe  Ckr.  Chmek,  1 368-37a 

CAItUlv  the  name  of  an  Italian  family  of  astronomeis,  four 
Ctaerations  <A  whom  succeeded  each  other  in  official  charge  of 
the  observatory  at  Paris. 

dovAMMX  DoMEMzco  Cassimi  (1635-1719),  the  first  of  these, 
ns  bom  at  Perinaldo  near  Nice  on  the  8th  of  June  1625. 
Educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  he  was  nominated  in  1650 
pnfesior  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Bologna;  he  observed 
tad  viote  a  treatise  on  the  comet  of  1653;  was  employed  by  the 
senate  of  Bologna  as  hydraulic  engineer ;  and  appoint^  by 
Pope  Alexander  VIL  inspector  of  fortifications  in  1657,  and 
nfaiequently  director  of  waterways  in  the  papal  states.  His 
detenninations  of  the  rotation-periods  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and 
Venns  in  1665-1667  enhanred  his  fame;  wad  Louis  XIV. 
applied  for  ha  services  in  1669  at  the  stately  observatory  then 
>a  course  of  erection  at  Paris.  The  pope  (Clement  IX.)  re- 
hKtantly  assented,  on  the  understanding  that  the  appointment 
*ii  to  be  temporary;  but  it  proved  to  be  irrevocable.  Cassini 
«is  natunJiaed  as  a  French  subject  in  1675,  having  begun  work 
at  the  observatory  in  September  167 1.  Between  1671  and  1684 
|k  djaoovered  four  Satuniian  satellites,  and  in  1675  the  division 
>s  Satnm's  ring  (see  Satvim);  made  the  earliest  sustained 
<)biemtiotts  of  the  xodiacal  light,  and  published,  in  Les  £limenis 
^  FutonomU  tbrijUs  (1684),  an  account  of  Jean  Richer's 
(1630-1696)  geodetical  operations  in  Cayenne.  Certain  oval 
curves  which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  Kepler's  ellipses  as 
^  paths  of  the  planets  were  named  after  him  "  Cassinians." 
Be  died  at  the  Paris  observatory  on  the  i  ith  of  September  1719. 

A  Dartial  autobiography  left  by  Gtovanhi  Domenico  Caisini  was 
P*bWKd  by  his  great-grandeon,  Count  Caisini,  in  his  Mimoitts 
fiw  imir  a  rkittmre  da  fcieiuet  (1810).    See  also  C  Wolf.  Hisloirt 


de  rpbstrwttloin  de  Paris  (1903):  Max.  Marie,  Hislmn  des  sciences, 
t.  iv.  p.  234;  R  Wolf,  CesckicUe  der  Astronamiet  p.  450.  &c. 

Jacquxs  Cassini  (1677-1756),  son  of  Domenico  Cassini,  was 
bom  at  the  Paris  obscxvatoiy  on  the  8th  of  February  1677. 
Admitted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  membership  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  elected  in  1696  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  became  maflre  des  commies  in 
1706.  Having  succeeded  to  his  father's  position  at  the  obser- 
vatory in  1713,  lie  measured  in  1713  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
from  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan,  and  published  the  results  in  a 
volume  entitled  De  la  grandeiar  eide  la  figure  de  la  terre  (1720) 
(see  Geodesy).  He  wrote  besides  £limeru  d^astronamie  (1740), 
and  died  on  the  18th  of  April  1756  at  Thury,  near  QermonL 
The  first  tables  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  were  supplied  by 
him  in  1716. 

See  C.  Wolf.  Hisloire  de  rebsenaloire  de  Paris:  Max.  Marie, 
Bistoire  des  Ktences,  vii.  sia;  R.  Wolf,  Cesckichte  der  Astronomie^ 
p.  451;  J.  C.  Houzeau,  Bin.  astronemiquei  J.  Delambre,  Hisloire 
defastranamie au  XVIII'  sikde.  pp.  350-375  (unfairly  depreciatory); 
J.  F.  Montuda,  HisL  des  uuikimaiiiues,  iv.  145.  348. 

CisAX  FuxQOis  Cassini,  or  Cassini  de  Thtjry  (i 714-1784), 
son  of  Jacques  Cassini,  was  bom  at  the  observatory  of  Paris  on 
the  17th  of  June  1714.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  official 
employments,  continued  the  hereditary  surveying  operations, 
and  began  in  1744  the  constmction  of  a  great  topographical 
map  of  France.  The  post  of  director  of  the  Paris  observatory 
was  created  for  his  benefit  in  1771*  when  the  establishment 
ceased 'to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  (Cassini 
de  Thury  died  at  Thury  on  the  4th  of  September  1784.  His 
chief  works  are: — MMdienne  de  Vohservatoire  de  Paris  (1744), 
Description  giomitriqtte  de  la  terre  (1775)1  t^&d  Description 


giomitrique  de  la  France  (1784). 

See  C.  Wolf ,  Hisioire  de  Vehsermtoire  de  Paris,  p.  387 ;  Max.  Marie, 
Histoire  des  sciences,  vili.  158;  J.  Delambre,  Htstoire  de  I'astronomie 
au  XVIII*  sOcle,  pp.  27S-yoo\  R.  Wolf,  Cesckichte  der  Astronomie, 
P-  45t  i  J*  J*  de  Lalande,  Bibltopapkie  astronomique. 

Jacqxtes  Dominique  Cassini,  Count  (1748-1845),  son  of 
Qta»x  Francois  Cassini,  was  bom  at  the  observatory  of  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  June  1748.  He  succeeded  in  1784  to  the  directorate 
of  the  observauny;  but  his  plans  for  its  restoration  and  re- 
equipment  were  wrecked  in  1793  by  the  animosity  of  the 
National  Assembly.  His  position  having  become  intolerable, 
he  resigned  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  thrown  into  prison 
in  1794,  but  released  after  seven  months.  He  then  withdrew  to 
Thuxy,  where  he  died,  aged  ninety-seven,  on  the  x8th  of  October 
1845.  He  published  in  1770  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  America  in 
1768,  undertaken  as  the  commissary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  a  view  to  testing  Pierre  Leroy's  watches  at  sea.  A  memoir  in 
which  he  described  the  operations  superintended  by  him  in  1787 
for  connecting  the  obsovatories  of.  Paris  and  Greenwich  by 
longitude-determinations  appeared  in'X79i.  He  visited  England 
for  the  jpuxpoecs  of  the  work,  and  saw  William  Herschel  at 
Slou^  He  completed  his  father's  map  of  France,  which  was 
published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 793.  It  served  as  the 
bans  for  the  Atlas  Notional  (1791),  showing  France  in  depart- 
ments. Count  Casstni's  Uintoires  pour  servir  d  fkistoire  de 
Vebsertaioire  de  Paris  (18x0)  embodied  portions  of  an  exten- 
sive work,  the  prospectus  of  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  2774.  The  volume  included  his  iloges 
of  seveial  academicians,  and  the  autobiography  of  his  great- 
grandfather, the  first  Cassini; 

See  J.  F.  S.  Devic,  Histoire  delavieet  des  trarnux  de  J.  D.  Cassini 
(1851);  J.  Delambre,  Histoire^  I'astronomie  au  XVII P  sHcle,  pp. 
309-313;  Phil.  Mat.  3rd  series,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  413;  C.  Wolf,  Histoire 
de  VAservatoire  de  Paris  (1903),  p.  334  et  paaaim.  (A  M.  C.) 

CASSIODORUS  (not  Cassiodorius),  the  name  of  a  Syrian 
family  settled  at  ScyUadum  (Sqtiillace)  in  Bruttii,  where  it  held 
an  influential  position  in  the  5th  century  a.d.  Its  most  important 
member  was  Flavixts  Magnus  Aukeuus  Cassiodosus  Senator 
{c.  490-585),  historian,  sUtesman,  and  monk.  "Senator" 
(not  a  title)  is  the  name  used  by  himself  in  his  official  corre- 
spondence. His  father  held  the  offices  of  comes  privatarum  and 
sacrarum  largitionum  (controller  of  the  emperor's  private  revenue 
and  the  public  exchequer)  under  Gdoacer,  and  subsequently 
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■tlichcd  hinudf  to  Thcodoric,  by  whom  he  wu  sppoinled 
ccrralor  (governor)  of  flnittii  and  Lucinia,  and  fratjiclui 
praelaui.  The  son  >l  »n  eaily  age  became  CBtinliariui  (legal 
■■  lo  hil  talhei,  and  (probably  is  507)  1 


lief  duty  •<  lliat 


listed  in 


7)  quaatar,  an  official 


piece  of  the  ruler,  and  drafting  his  despatches.  In  514  he  «as 
otdinliy  consul,  and  at  a  latei  dale  possibly  cerredar  of  bis 
native  province.  At  the  death  ol  Thcodoric  (jifi)  he  held  the 
office  tit  putgiiltr  o^ciofiim  (chief  of  the  dvil  service).  Under 
Atluluk  he  wu  pratfatut  fratlorie,  a  post  which  he  leulned 
till  about  SV,  after  the  triumphal  entry  of  Belisiriui  Into 
Ravenna,  wheo  he  retired  Icom  public  life.  With  the  object  of 
providing  for  the  tnnimission  of  divine  and  humaa  knowledge 
to  later  tga,  and  at  securing  it  against  the  tide  of  baibatiim 

Vivarium  end  Casteilum — in  his  ancestnl  domains  at  Squillace 
(others  identify  the  two  monasteries).  Hie  spedal  duty  which 
he  enjmned  upon  the  inmates  was  the  acquiution  of  knowledge, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  the  latter,  however,  being  subordintted 
to  the  former.  He  alto  collected  and  emended  valuable  MSS., 
which  his  monls  were  instructed  to  copy,  and  auperinlended 
the  translation  of  various  Greek  works  into  Latin.  He  further 
amused  himself  with  making  scientific  toys,  such  aa  aun-dials 
and  water^docks.  Ai  he  is  slated  to  have  written  one  of  his 
treatises  at  the  age  of  runety-threc,  he  must  have  lived  till 
after  sKo.     Whether  he  bdonged  to  the  Benedictine  order  is 

The  writings  of  Casuodonu  evince  great  erudition,  ingenuity 
and  labour,  but  are  diiBguied  by  incorrectness  and  an  affected 
artificiality,  and  his  Latin  partakes  much  of  the  comiplions  of 
the  age.  His  worls  are  (1)  historical  and  political,  (3)  theo- 
logical and  grammatical. 

1.  {a)  Vvia,  the  noat  imporUDt  ol  alt  hia ^..  .„ 

bo^  published  in  517.    Thev  contain  the  drcrrei  ol  tleodc 
fci>  •ucecsBon  Aouluuntlia.  Tbeodihad  and  Witigisi  the  rcuIb- 
'  nioltheehlelofficesof  Rate;  the edicis published  by  Caaiodorui 


tiani).  1  483:   C.,A.  Simco.,  Hill,  jf  Latin  U 

tB.  Bury '■  edition  of  Gibbon's  Daliiu  a<ti 
W.  Chuich  in  the  Hira  ^tarUHj  Szrin 


Ma):  J-E. 
I:  A-Ofim. 


-on»  (and  ler.  iliii.  pt.  I,  1893):  L.  M.  Hinnunn  ia  P.1.1). 
Vii»w>'>  RaiittiijdofUir,  ill.  pc  3  {1S99),  with  sate  Da  t^ 
Qusical  section  ol  Cassiodonii'  In^iiMiiomn  by  C  voa  JaiL 

CASSIOFSIA.  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of  Ccpbest,  and 
nother  of  Andromeda^  in  astronomy,  a  "^"^*"*Ti^n  cd  the 
Lorthem  hemiq>here,  mentioned  by  Eudoius  (4th  CBUUy  ac) 
ind  Aralus  (jrd  ctntuiy  BrC-).  Ptolemy  catalogued  ij  nan  ia 
his  constellation,  Tycho  Brahe  46,  and  Hcveliut  37.  lu  ust 
ntcrearing  stars  are: — Nova  Cajjwp€iat,  a  "*  new  "  star,  which 
jurst  out  with  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  t£7I,  wlun  il  tis 
observed  by  Tycho  Brahe,but  ^adually  dimioished  in  bri^tne^ 
ultimately  vanishing  in  about  eighteen  raonthsr  a-Caini^nai 
and  R-Cuiufeuu  are  variable  atars,  the  tormei  imguUi,  the 
latter  having  ■  long  period;  if-Cauu^aac,  a  hioaiy  Kir, 
having  components  of  magnitudes  i\  and  7)1  •■Cmntriai. 
ble  star,  one  being  white  and  ^  magnitude  j,  the  other 


a  ol  llieodorie  and 


uelf  when 


E^SaS'X'ri '  "whS 
to'^J»Go1tu(ed.T™B 

pi.  i., !»»]). 

-  it)  Pancgyiics  on  ' 
Tiaubeiiii/M.Ceniii. 
1.  (a)  Di  Anima.  a 
conduiion  of.  which  tl 
audi  great  peoples  as  1 
published  wirh  ihe  bi 


a  the  I 


aulship  (J19) 
K  kiAgs  and  qiieeni  (fiagments  ed.  L. 


olthel 


with  SiscontempoiarY  PtKian  (ed.  H.  Keil,  CnmmatitiLiUm,\u.T. 

The  Larin  trandxions  ol  ihc  Anliauiiiti  of  JoiFphue  and  ol  the 

eccte^astical  hiuories  of  Theodotel.  SDionxn  and  Socrates,  under 

the  title  ol  HulmrnTripartiu  (embracing  tbc  yean  306-439),  were 

01  hia  lest  worlo  the  most  important  was  the  Hiitria  Cat^aum, 
written  with  the  object  ol  ilonlying  ihe  Gothic  royal  house  and 
provinc  that  the  Goths  andRanuiu  had  long  bwn  connected  by 
tlei  ol  Irieadshlp.  It  waa  published  during  Ihe  rei|[n  of  Athalaric. 
and  appean  to  have  brought  the  hUiory  i1u¥rn  10  the  death  of 
Theodoric.  His  chief  authority  lor  C.«li.r  lil-r^o-  and  legend  waa 
Ablsvius  (AbUbiui).  The  wmli  i.only  In. -n  i  mis  in  the  meagre 
abridgment  ol  JoriJanes  (liI.  T.  MoTiir;i-.ih   p-.'i 

1J79)-,  J.  GarcHRourTi,  .679:   Vi^m.,,  it..,      r.  fmmed  in  I.  p. 

a  a  rjejriH- „j  lj^skkImuj,  edur 


lejj. 


CAESITSBIDD  (from  the  Gr.  lantnpM,  tia,  Lt.  "To- 
islands  "),  in  ancient  geognphy  the  name  ol  islanda  tepidcd  at 
being  situated  somewhere  near  the  wett  coasti  ol  Europe.  Ken- 
IS  U]D  I.e.)  bod  dimly  beard  of  them.  Later  wiiien. 
donius,  Diodorua,  Strabo  and  others,  call  them  smilhsh 
ids  oH  (Strabo  sayi,  some  way  o3)  the  nortli>wot  coan  of. 
Spain,  which  contained  tin  mines,  or,  as  Strabo  says,  tin  sad 
lead  mines — though  a  passage  in  Diodorus  derive*  Ihe  nune 
rather  from  thdr  nearness  to  the  tin  districts  of  notth-ml 
Spain.  While  geographical  knowledge  of  the  west  waa  Mill  tcanty 
and  the  seoet*  of  the  tin-trade  wett  Mill  aucceatfoDy  guided 
by  the  seamen  of  Cades  and  othen  who  dealt  in  the  metal,  the 
Greeks  knew  only  that  tin  came  to  them  by  sea  f  torn  the  far  veM, 
and  the  idea  of  lin.produdng  islands  easily  anac.  t^ter,  when 
the  west  was  better  expbnd,  it  waa  found  that  tin  actually  calDe 
from  two  regions,  north-west  Spain  and  CoiliwalL  Neitha  ll 
these  could  be  called  "  small  islands  "  or  dcaoibed  as  od  the 
north-west  coast  of  Spain,  and  so  the  ClBiteridei  were  not 
identified  with  either  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  gcepaptn 
Instead,  they  bnxme  a  third,  ill-undentoad  aource  ol  tia, 
conceived  of  a>  distinct  from  Spain  16  Britain.  Modem  wriiin 
have  perpetuated  the  enor  that  the  Casaiteride*  were  drfiaile 
spots,  and  have  made  many  attempta  to  identify  them.  SmiB 
islands  off  the  coast  of  north-west  Spain,  the  headlands  of  that 
tame  coast,  the  SdUies,  Cornwall,  the  British  Isles  as  a  wbjie, 
have  all  in  turn  been  suggested.  But  none  auita  the  c«idilioB& 
Neither  the  Spanish  islands  nor  the  Sdlliea  contain  tin.  at  Idit 
in  scriou)  cpianlitiea.  Neither  Britain  not  Spain  can  be  oHhI 
"  small  islanda  oS  the  north.west  of  Spain."  It  seems  ineil 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  name  Cassiterides  represents  the 
first  vague  knowiei^e  of  the  Greeks  that  tin  was  found  ovetiess 
somewhere  in  or  off  western  Europe. 

ADTHOaillES.— Herodotus  Hi.  115;  Diodorua  v.  »I,  IJ.  ]>i 
Strabo  ii,   S,  iii.  J,  S.  v.,  11:  Pliny,  fill.  HiU.  it.  119.  vi.  lOT. 

Holmes,  Amifni  Brilain  (1907],  appendix,  idcaEifiB  the  CaasItridB 

with  the  Briliih  Isles.  {F.].K| 

CASlITSRm   Hmta  the  Cr.  nwrir^ns.  tin),  the  miana- 

sists  of  tin  dioxide,  or  sUnnic  oxide  (Snoi],  and  ciyuiHiiel 
in  ^e  tetragonal  system.  The  crystals  are  usually  4.sidrd  <a 
8-sidcd  prisms,  striated  vertically,  and  terminated  by  pytanwiJ 
(fig.  i).  Twins,  with  characlerisric  reentrant  an^,  sutl  a> 
figs.  I  and  3,  are  common.  Certain  slender  prismatic  oysuk, 
with  an  acute  S-sided  pyramid,  are  known  in  Cornwall  as  "  spu- 
able  tin,"  in  alluuon  to  their  resemblance  to  sparable  aaih, 
whilst  very  slender  crystals  are  termed  needle-tin.  Occasiiaall; 
the  mincrd  occur*  in  fibrous  forma,  wbich  pass  iuMfer  tbc  asst  cl 
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*  vood-tin,**  and  these,  though  not  unknown  in  the  matrix, 
axe  gcnerallj  found  as  rolled  pebbles.  By  the  disintegration  o( 
tic-bearing  rocks  and  vem-stones,  the  cassiterite  passes  into  the 

beds  of  streams  as  rolled  fragments  and 
giains,  or  even  sand,  and  is  then  known 
as  stream  tin  or  alluvial  tin.  This  detrital 
tin-ore  was  probably  used  as  a  source  of 
the  metal  before  the  primitive  miners 
had  learpt  to  attack  the  solid  tin-bearing 
rocks. 

Pure  cassiterite  may  be  colourless,  or 
white,  as  seen  in  certain  specimens  from 
the  Maby  Peninsula;  but  usually  the 
mineral  is  brown  or  even  black,  the 
colour  being  referred  to  the  presence  of 
ferric  oxide  or  other  impurity.  Occasionally  the  tin-stone  is 
red.  In  microscopic  sections  the  colour  is  often  seen  to  be  dis- 
posed in  2oncs,  following  the  contour  of  the  crystal.  A  brown 
variety,  with  rather  resinous  lustre,  b  termed  "  rosin  tin." 
The  usual  lustre  of  crystals  of  cassiterite  is  remarkably  splendent. 
rvTD  adamantine.  The  mineral  has  a  high  refraaive  index, 
and  strong  bi-refnngence.  Certain  transparent  jrellow  and  brown 
spccimeDS,  cut  as  gem-stones,  exhibit  considerable  brilliancy. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig  2. 

The  hardness  of  cassiterite  is  65,  so  that  it  cannot  be  scratched 
with  a  knife,  and  is  nearly  as  hard  as  quartz.  Its  spcafic  gravity 
a  about  7;  and  m  consequence  of  this  high  density,  the  tin- 
sione  is  readily  separated  during  the  process  of  dressing,  from  all 
ibe  associated  minerals,  except  wolframite,  which  may,  however, 
be  removed  by  magnetic  separators. 

Cassiterite  usually  occurs  as  veins  or  impregnations  in  granitic 
rocks,  and  is  especially  associated  with  the  quartz-mica  rock 
called  greisen.  The  usual  associates  of  the  tm-stone  are  quartz, 
tourmaline,  apatite,  topaz,  beryl,  fluorite,  lithia-mica,  wolframite, 
chakopyrite,  &c.  The  presence  of  fluorine  in  many  of  these 
mioerals  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  tin  has  been  derived 
in  many  cases  from  an  add  or  granitic  magma  by  the  action  of 
fitKHine-bearing  vapours,  and  that  cassiterite  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  tin  fluoride  and  water  vapour. 
Cassiterite  occurs  as  a  pscudomorph  after  orthoclose  felspar  in 
some  of  the  altered  granite  of  Cornwall,  and  it  has  occasionally 
been  found  as  a  cementing  material  in  certain  brccdated  lodes. 

Among  the  localities  yidding  cassiterite  may  be  mentioned 
Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Brittany,  Galida  in  Spain;  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton;  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland  and  Tasmania.  Fine  examples  of 
«ood-tin,  occurring  with  topaz,  are  found  in  Durango  in  Mexico. 
Deposits  of  cassiterite  under  rather  exceptional  conditions  are 
vwked  00  a  large  scale  in  Bolivia;  and  it  is  notable  that  cassi- 
terite is  found  in  Liassic  limestone  near  Campiglia  Marittima  in 
Tuscany.  Cassiterite  has  been  worked  in  the  York  region, 
Alaska  (F  W  R  ♦) 

CASSIUt,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  andent  Roman  family, 
'^iginaQy  patrician.  Its  most  important  members  are  the 
Wfcwing. 

I  SptTtnis  Cassius.  tumamed  Vecellinus  {ViceUinus,  Vised- 
'^':»0,  Roman  soldier  and  statesman,  three  times  consul, 
^  author  of  the  first  agrarian  bw  In  his  first  consulate 
^y!»  B.c )  he  defeated  the  Sabines;  in  his  second  (49))  he  renewed 
'^  league  with  the  Latins,  and  dedicated  the  temple  of  Ceres 


in  the  Circus,  in  his  third  (486)  he  made  a  treaty  with   the 

conquered  Hemld.    The  account  of  his  agranan  law  is  confused 

and  contradictory;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  intended  to 

benefit  the  needy  plebeians  (see  Acraaian  Laws).    As  such  it 

was  violently  opposed  both  by  the  patricians  and  by  the  wealthy 

plebeians.    Cassius  was  condemned  by  the  people  as  aiming  at 

kingly  power,  and  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.     Another 

account  says  he  was  tried  by  the  family  council  and  put  to  death 

by  his  own  father,  who  considered  his   proposal   prejudicial 

to  the  patrician  Interest.     According  to  Livy,  his    proposal 

to  bestow  a  share  of  the  land  upon  the  Latins  was  regarded 

with  great  suspidon.    According  to  Mommsen  {Rdmtscke  For- 

schungen,  ii.),  the  whole  story  is  an  invention  oi  a  later  age. 

founded  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Gracchi  and  M.  Livius  Drusus, 

to  which  period  belongs  the  idea  of  sharing  public  land  with  the 

Latins. 

See  Livy  ii.  13,  41;  Dion  Halic.  v.  49,  vlii.  69-80;  Cicero,  Pro 
Balbo,  23  C53),  De  ReptMica,  u.  27  (49),  35  (60) ,  VaL  Max.  v.  8. 2. 

The  following  Cassii  are  all  plebeians.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
sons  of  Spurius  Cassius  dther  were  expelled  from,  or  voluntarily 
left,  the  patrician  order,  in  consequence  of  thdr  father's 
execution. 

2.  Gahts  Cassius  Loncinus,   consul   73   b.c    With   his 

colleague,  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus,  he  passed  a  bw  {Ux  Terentia 

Cassia),  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  authority  for  the  purchase 

of  com  at  the  public  expense,  to  be  retailed  at  a  fixed  price  at 

Rome.    It  is  doubtful  whether  this  Cassius  (who  is  often  called 

by  the  additional  name  Varus)  is  identical  with  the  Varus  who 

was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  put  to  death  at  Mintumae 

(43)     According  to  Orosius  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina. 

See  Cicero,  In  Vtrrem,  i\x.  •^o,^$,^r.  21  \  Livy,  Epii.  96;  Appian, 
BM.  Ctv.  iv  28;  Orosius  v.  34. 

3.  Gaiijs  Cassitts  Loncinus,  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Julius  Caesar.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  In 
53  B.C.  he  served  in  the  Parthbn  campaign  under  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  saved  the  remnants  of  the  army  after  the  defeat  at 
Carrhae,  and  for  two  years  successfully  repelled  the  enemy. 
In  49  B.C.  he  became  tribune  of  the  plcbs.  Tlie  outbreak  of  the 
dvil  war  saved  him  from  being  brought  to  trial  for  extortion 
in  S3rria.  He  at  first  sided  with  Pompey,  and  as  commander 
of  part  of  his  fleet  rendered  considerable  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. After  Phaisalus  he  became  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  legates.  In  44  B.C.  he  became  profior 
peregrinus  with  the  promise  of  the  Syrian  province  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  appointment  of  his  junior,  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
as  praetor  urbanus  deeply  ofifended  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
busiest  conspirators  against  Caesar,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
actual  assassination.  He  then  left  Italy  for  Syria,  raised  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  defeated  P.  ComeUus  DolabeUa,  to  whom 
the  province  had  been  assigned  by  the  senate.  On  the  formation 
of  the  triumvirate,  Brutus  and  he,  with  their  combined  armies, 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  inarched  through  Thrace,  and  encamped 
near  Philippi  in  Idacedonia.  Their  intention  was  to  starve  out 
the  enemy,  but  they  were  forced  into  an  engagement.  Brutus 
was  successful  against  Octavian,  but  Cassius,  defeated  by  M. 
Antonius  (Mark  Antony),  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  ordered  his 
freedman  to  sby  him.  He  was  bmented  by  Brutus  as  "  the 
last  of  the  Romans,"  and  buried  at  Thasos.  A  man  of  consider* 
able  ability,  he  was  a  good  soldier,  and  took  an  interest  in  litera- 
ture, but  in  politics  he  was  actuated  by  vanity  and  ambition. 
His  portrait  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  though  vivid,  is 
scarcely  historicaL 


ad  Fam  xi.  3.  15.  16;  Appbn,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  in,  113,  iii.  3,  8.  iv. 
60-63,  87, 90,  1 1 1-113, 133:  Caesar,  Bell  Cit.  iii.  loi. 

4-  QuiNTUs  Cassius  Loncinus,  the  brother  or  cousin  of 
the  murderer  of  Caesar,  quaestor  of  Pompey  in  Further  Spain 
ill  S4  B  c  In  49,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  he  strongly  supported 
the  cause  of  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Further 
Spain.    He  treated  the  provindals  with  great  crudty,  and  bis 
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appointment  (48)  to  take  the  field  against  Juba,  king  of  Numidia; 
gave  him  an  excuse  for  fresh  oppression.  The  result  was  an 
unsuccessful  insurrection  at  Corduba.  Cassius  punished  the 
leaders  with  merciless  severity,  and  made  the  lot  of  the  provincials 
harder  than  ever.  At  last  some  of  his  troops  revolted  under  the 
quaestor  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  proclaimed  governor  of  the 
province.  Cassius  was  surrounded  by  Marcellus  in  Ulia.  Bogud, 
king  of  Mauretania,  and  M.  Lepidus,  proconsul  of  Hither  Spain, 
to  whom  Cassius  had  applied  for  assistance,  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment with  Marcellus  whereby  Cassius  was  to  be  allowe<i  to  go 
free  with  the  legions  that  remained  loyal  to  him.  Cassius  sent  his 
troops  into  winter  quarters,  hastened  on  board  ship  at  Malaca 
with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  but  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Iberus  (Ebro).  His  tyrannical  govenunent  of  Spain  had 
greatly  injured  the  cause  of  Caesar. 

See  Dio  Cassius  xli.  15,  34,  xlii.  i^.  16,  xliti.  29;  Livy.  Epit. 
Ill ;  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  33.  43;  BeUum  AUxandrinumt  48-64. 

5.  Ga^us  Cassius  Longinus  (zst  century  a.d.),  Roman  jurist, 
consul  in  30,  proconsid  of  Asia  40-41,  and  governor  of  Syria  under 
Qa^dius  45-50.  On  his  return  to  Rome  his  wealth  and  hi^ 
character  secured  him  considerable  influence.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  (65)  to  Sardinia,  because  among  the  images  of  his 
ancestors  he  hsd  preserved  that  of  the  murd^er  of  Caesar.  He 
was  recalled  by  Vespasian,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  As  he 
was  consul  in  30,  he  mxist  have  been  bom  at  the  latest  in  the  year 
3  B.C.  Cassius  was  a  pupil  of  Masurius  Sabinus,  with  whom  he 
founded  a  legal  school,  the  followers  of  which  were  called  Cassiani. 
His  chief  work  was  the  Libri  Juris  Civilis  in  ten  books,  which  was 
used  by  the  compilers  of  -the  Digest  of  Justinian. 

See  Tacitus,  Annals,  xvi.  7-9:  Suetomut,  Nero,  37:  Dio  Cassius 
Ux.  39:  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Htst.  cf  Roman  Literature,  I  298,  3. 

CASSIUS,  AVIDIUS  (d.  a.d.  175),  Roman  general,  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  especially 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Parthian  War  (a.d.  162-165), 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  at>parently  appointed  military 
governor  of  Asia,  though  the  actual  extent  of  his  jurisdiction 
is  doubtful.  In  172  he  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  down  a 
dangerous  rising  of  the  Bucolid,  the  robber  herdsmen  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  after  which  he  returned  to  Syria.  In  175  the 
emperor  Aurelius  fell  ill,  and  his  wife  Faustina,  to  secure  her 
position  in  case  of  his  death,  offered  her  hand  and  the  throne 
to  the  successful  general.  A  rumour  of  Aurelius's  death  having 
reached  Syria,  Cusius,  without  waiting  for  confirmation,  pro- 
claimed himsdf  emperor;  when  the  report  proved  false,  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  draw  back,  and  he  accordingly  prepared 
for  war.  The  senate  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  although 
Aurelius  even  then  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  pardoning  him.  Deploring  the  necessity  for 
taking  up  arms  against  his  trusted  officer,  Aurelius  set  out  for 
the  easL  While  in  Illyria,  he  received  the  news  that  Cassius 
had  been  slain  by  his  own  officers.  The  murderers  offered  hh 
head  to  Aurelius,  who  refused  to  admit  them,  and  ordered  its 

immediate  burial. 

See  Dio  Cassius  Ixxi.  2-4.  T7,  22-28.  30,  31 ;  Fronto,  Letters,  i.  6; 
Lives  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Verus  and  Commodus  in  the  Scriftores 
Historiae  Augustas,  and  the  special  bioffraphy  dL  Avidius  Cassius  in 
the  same  by  vulcacitis  Gallicanus.  Tne  various  letters  and  docu- 
ments in  the  last-named  are  generally  considered  spurious,  and  the 
portions  of  the  narrative  founded  on  them  consequently  untrust- 
worthy. See  also  article  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyaopddie,  iL 
pt.  2  (1896). 

CASSIUS,  6AIUS,  Latin  poet,  general  and  politician,  called 
Parmensts  from  his  birthplace  Parma,  was  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  after  his  death  joined  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  his  namesake  Cassius  the  conspirator.  In  43  bjC.  he  was  in 
command  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi  joined  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  When  Pompeius, 
having  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  at  Naulochus  by 
the  fleet  of  OcUvian  under  Agrippa,  fled  to  Asia,  Cassius  went 
over  to  Antony,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (31). 
He  afterwards  fled  to  Athens,  where  he  was  soon  put  to  death 
by  Octavian,  whom  he  had  offended  by  writing  an  abusive  letter 
(Suetonixis.  Augustus,  4).  Cassius  is  credited  with  satires,  elegies, 
epigrams  and  tragedies.  Some  hexameters  with  the  title  CosHi 


Orpheus  are  by  Antonius  Thylesitts,an  Italian  of  the  zTth  oentoy. 
Hqface  appears  to  have  thought  well  of  Cassius  as  a  poet,  for 
he  asks  Tibullus  whether  he  intends  to  compete  with  the  opuicfiz 
(probably  the  elegies)  of  Cassius  {EpistUs,  i.  4. 3).  The  story  in 
the  Horace  scholia,  that  L.  Varius  Rufus  pubitsbed  bis  famous 
tragedy  fhyestes  from  an  MS.  which  he  found  amongst  the  papcn 
of  Cassius  after  his  death,  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  Casshis's 
murderer,  Q.  Attius  Varus,  with  the  tragedian  (Appan,  B.C.  ▼. 
3>  139;  Cicero,  ad  Pam.  jdl  13;  Veil.  Pat  xL  87;  Orosios,  vL 
19;  see  also  the  diffuse  treatise  of  A.  Wdchert,  De  L.  Vara  d 
Cassii  ParmcHsis  Vita  et  CamnnibuSf  1836).  Cassius  Parmessis 
must  not  be  confused  with  Cassius  Etnucos  (Horace,  Satires,  I 
10. 60),  an  improviser,  who  is  said  to  have  used  enough  paper  to 
furnish  his  fimeral  pyre. 

CASSIVELAUNU8,  or  Casszveuaunus,  a  British  chieftala, 
ruler  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  who  led  the  native  tribes 
against  Julius  Caesar  on  his  second  expedition  (54  bjc)  (see 
Bkxtain).  After  several  indecisive  engagements,  Caesar  took 
the  camp  of  Cassivelaunus,  who  was  obliged  to  make  pcMce  on 
condition  of  paying  tribute  and  living  hostages.  But  these 
promises  were  not  meant  to  be  kept,  and  it  appears  certain  thsi 
ihe  tribute  was  never  paid.  Accosding  to  Bede  {Jffisi.  Ecdes.  L  2), 
the  remains  of  Cassivelatmus's  entrenchment  were  visiUe  seven 
or  eight  centuries  later. 

See  Caesar,  B.C.  v.  xi-22;  Dio  Cassius  xL  a,  xi  Onosi»  vL  9. 
6;  Eutropius  vi.  17;  Polvaieaus,  ^tnUegemala,  wm.  93.  For  the 
etymology  of  the  name  (which  is  Geltk  in  origin,  and  appears  Uter 
as  Caswallon)  see  J.  >Rhys,  Cdtic  Britain,  pp.  289-290  (1904) :  C  I. 
Elton,  Origins  of  Engfish  History  (1890);  and  Stock's  e&km  d 
Caesar,  De  BeUo  Galltco  (1898). 

CASSOCK  (Fr.  cosaque,  a  military  cloak),  a  long-sleeved,  ckse- 
fitting  robe  worn  by  the  clergy  and  others  eni^ged  in  ecclesi- 
astical ftmctiona.  The  name  was  originally  specially  apphed 
to  the  dress  worn  by  soldiers  and  horsemen,  uid  later  to  the 
long  garment  worn  in  dvil  life  by  both  men  and  women.  As 
an  ecdesiastical  term  the  word  **  cassock  "  came  into  use  some- 
what Lite  (as  a  translation  of  the  old  names  of  sublamoa^  testis 
talaris,  toga  talaris,  or  tunica  talaris),  being  mentioned  in  canon 
74  of  1604;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  it  now  survi>ts. 
The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  the  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation. It  is  derived  through  the  French  from  the  Italiin 
casacca,  which  Florio  {Q.  Anna*s  New  World  of  Words,  161 1) 
translates  as  "  a  frock,  a  horseman's  cote,  a  long  cote;  also  a 
habitation  or  dwelling,"  and  it  is  usually  hdd  that  thk  in  tun 
is  derived  from  casa,  a  house  (d.'the  doivation  ol "  diasublc,'' 
9.V.).  This,  however,  though  possible  is  uncertain.  A  Slav 
origin  for  the  word  has  been  suggested  (Hatzfdd  and  Danoe- 
steter,  Die',  gin.  delalanguefran^aise),  and  the  Cossack  horseman 
may  have  given  to  the  West  both  the  garment  and  the  name. 
Or  again,  it  may  be  derived  from  casequin  (Ital.  easecckino),  rather 
than  vice  Versa,  and  this  in  turn  from  an  Arabk  kasiyani 
(Pers.  kaskdyand),  a  padded  jerkin;  the  word  kasag^  occvrnng 
in  Mid.  High  Ger.  for  a  riding-doak,  and  gasygam  In  0.  Fr. 
for  a  padded  jerkin  (Lagarde  in  GW.  getekrie  Amdger,  ApA  15, 
1887,  p.  238). 

Tlie  cassock,  though  part  of  the  canonical  costume  of  the 
dergy,  is  not  a  liturgical  vestmenL  It  was  <»iginaUy  the  out* 
of -doors  and  domestic  dress  of  lay-people  as  wdl  as  dergy,  acd 
its  survival  among  the  latter  when  the  secular  fasluons  had 
changed  is  merdy  the  outcome  ci  ecdesiastical  oonseivatisiD. 
In  n^d  weather  it  was  the  outer  gatment;  in  cxdd  weather  it 
was  worn  under  the  tabard  or  chimere  (f-s.);  sometimes  in  the 
middle  ages  the  name'*  chimere  V  was  given  to  it  as  wdl  as  to  the 
sleevdess  upper  robe.  In  winter  the  cassock  was  <rftcn  lined 
with  furs  varying  in  costliness- with  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  sfid 
its  colour  also  varied  in  the  middle  ages  with  ha  ecdesiastkaJ 
or  academic  status.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  sab- 
tanea  (Fr.  soutane,  Ital.  siMasta)  must  be  worn  by  the  cleicr 
whenever  they  appear,  both  In  ordinary  life  (except  in 
Protestant  countries)  and  under  their  vestments  in  church. 
It  varies  in  colour  with  the  wearer's  rank:  white  for  the  pope, 
red  (or  black  edged  with  red)  for  cardinals,  purple  (or  bisho|», 
black  for  the  lesser  ranks;  members  of  religious  orders,  however, 
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vittterer  IheSr  tank,  wear  the  coloiir  of  thetr  religious  habit 
In  tht  Church  of  England  the  caiwock,  vhich  with  the  gown  is 
prescribed  by  the  above-mentioned  canon  of  1604  as  the  canonical 
dress  of  the  clergy,  has  been  continuously,  though  not  univer- 
ally,  worn  by  the  dergy  since  the  Reformation.  It  has  long 
cosed,  however,  to  be  their  eveiy-day  walking  dress  and  ia 
BOW  usually  only  worn  in  church,  at  home,  or  more  raiely  by 
dergy  witUn  the  predncts  of  their  own  parishes.  The  custom 
of  weaxing  the  cassock  under  the  vestments  is  traceable  in 
England  to  about  the  year  1400. 

The  old  form  of  English  cassock  was  a  double-breasted  robe 
fastened  at  the  shoulder  and  probably  girdled.  The  continental, 
siagle-breasted  cassock,  with  a  long  row  of  small  buttons  from 
neck  to  hem,  b  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Bishop  Harris  of  TJandaff  (X7a9-i738).  The  shortened  form 
of  cassock  which  survives  in  the  bishop's  "  apron  **  was  formerly 
widely  used  also  by  the  continental  clergy.  Its  use  was  for- 
bidden in  Roman  Catholic  countries  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  but  it 
is  still  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  as  part  of  their 
oat-of-doar  dros  in  certain  Protestant  countries. 

See  the  K^po^  of  the  sab-conunittee  of  Convocation  on  ike  Oma- 
WAli  ^tke  Ckmrck  and  its  MinisUn  (London,  1908),  and  authorities 
tkereated. 

CASSOKB^  in  furniture,  the  Italian  name  for  a  marriage  coffer. 
Tbe  andent  and  once  almost  universal  European  custom  of 
providing  a  bride  with  a  chest  or  coffer  to  contain  the  household 
finen,  which  often  formed  the  major  part  of  her  dowry,  produced 
in  Italy  a  special  type  of  chest  of  monumental  size  and  artistic 
magnificence.  The  cassoni  of  the  people,  although  always  large 
in  size«  were  simple  as  regards  ornament;  but  those  of  the  nobles 
and  the  well-to^  mercantile  classes  were  usually  imposing  as 
regards  siae,  and  adorned  with  extreme  richness.  The  cassone 
vas  ahnost  invariably  much  longer  than  the  English  chest,  and 
even  at  a  reiativdy  early  period  it  assumed  an  artistic  finish 
lodi  as  was  never  reached  by  the  chests  of  northern  Europe, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  royal  corbeitta  de  manage 
made  1^  such  artists  as  BouUe  for  members  of  the  house  of 
France.  Kany  of  the  earlier  examples  were  carved  in  panels 
of  geometrical  tracery,  but  thdr  characteristic  ornament  was 
cither  intarsia  or  gesso,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Bold  and 
Dassive  feet,  usually  sha4>cd  as  daws,  lioncels,  or  other  animals 
are  also  exceedin^y  characteristic  of  cassoni,  most  of  which  are 
of  massive  and  sarcophagus-like  pioportiona  with  moukled  lids, 
vbile  many  of  them  are  adorned  at  their  corners  with  figures 
sculptured  in  high  relief.  The  scroll-work  inlay  is  commonly 
simple  and  graceful,  consisting  of  floral  or  geometrical  motives,  or 
arabesques.  Tbe  examples  coated  with  i^ded  gesso  or  blaaoned 
m'lh  paintings  are,  however,  the  most  magnificenL  They  were 
ofun  made  of  chestnut,  and  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage 
in  a  relief  which,  low  at  first,  became  after  the  Renaissance  very 
liigb  and  sharp.  The  panels  of  the  painted  cassoni  frequently 
bore  representations  of  scriptural  and  mythological  subjects, 
or  incidents  derived  from  the  legends  of  chivalry  Nor  was 
beraldty  forgotten,  the  arms  of  the  family  for  which  the  chest 
*as  made  being  perhaps  emblaxoned  upon  the  front.  These 
chesu  rarely  bear  dates  or  initiab,  but  it  is  often  possible  to 
determine  their  history  from  their  armorial  bearings. 

CASSOWARY  iCasuarius),  a  genus  of  stnithious  birds,  only 
inferior  in  sixe  to  the  emeu  and  ostrich,  and.  according  to  Sir  R. 
0«en,  approximating  more  closdy  than  any  other  living  birds 
to  the  extmct  moas  of  New  Zealand.  The  spedes  are  all  cbaracter- 
ittd  by  short  rudimentary  wings,  bearing  four  or  five  barbless 
ilafts,  a  few  inches  long,  and  apparently  <iseless  for  purposes  of 
flight,  of  runnhig,  or  of  defence;  and  by  loosely  webbed  feathers, 
short  on  the  neck,  but  of  great  length  on  the  rump  and  back, 
whence  they  descend  over  the  body  forming  a  thick  hair-Iikc 
covering.  They  possess  stout  limbs,  with  which  they  kick  in 
front,  sad  have  the  inner  toe  armed  with  a  long  powerful  daw. 
Ihe  common  cassowary  (Casuarius  gaUatus)  stands  s  ft.  high, 
tad  ha  a  homy.  hdmet-Iike  protuberance  on  tbe  crown  of  its 
^d;  the  front  of  the  neck  is  naked  and  provided  with  two 
biitluly-oolonrcd  wattles.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Ceram. 


where  it  is  said  to  live  in  pairs,  feeding  on  fruits  and  herbs,  and 
occasionally  on  small  animab.  The  mooruk,  or  Bennett's 
cassowary  (Casuarius  BenneUii),  is  a  shorter  and  more  robust 
bird,  approaching  in  the  thickness  of  its  legs  to  the  moas.  It 
differs  further  from  the  preceding  spedes  in  having  its  head 
crowned  with  a  homy  plate  instead  of  a  helmet.  It  has  only 
been  found  in  New  Britain,  where  the  natives  are  said  to  regard 
it  with  some  degree  of  veneration.  When  captured  by  them 
shortly  after  being  hatched,  and  reared  by  the  hand,  it  soon 
becomes  tame  and  familiar;  all  the  tptdmtna  which  have 
reached  Europe  alive  have  been  thiu  domesticated  by  the  natives. 
The  adult  bird  in  the  wild  state  is  exceedingly  shy  and  difficult 
of  approach,  and,  owing  to  its  great  fleetness  and  strength,  is 
rardy  if  ever  caught.  It  eats  voradously,  and,  like  the  ostrich, 
will  swallow  whatever  comes  in  its  way.    (See  Emeu.) 

CAST  (from  the  verb  meaning  "  to  throw  ";  the  word  is  Scand. 
in  origin,  d.  Dan.  kasle,  and  Swed.  kasta;  "  cast "  in  Middle 
Eng.  took  the  place  of  the  A.S.  weorpan,  d.  Ger.  werfen),  a  throw, 
or  that  which  is  thrown,  or  that  into  which  something  is  thrown. 
From  these  three  meanings  come  the  main  uses  of  the  word;  for 
the  throwing  of  dice,  with  the  figurative  sense  of  a  chance  or 
of^rtunity,  as  in  "  at  the  last  cast ";  for  the  throwing  of  a 
fisherman's  line  in  fly-fishing;  for  hoimds  spreading  out  in 
search  of  a  lost  scent;  or,  with  the  further  meaning  of  a  twisted 
throw  or  turn,  for  a  slight  squint  in  the  eye.  "  Cast "  is  applied 
to  a  measure  of  herrings  or  other  fish,  being  the  amount  taken  in 
two  hands  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel,  and  similarly  to  a  potter's 
measure  for  a  certain  quantity  of  day;  in  fishing,  to  the  casting 
line  of  gut  with  fly  attached;  to  the  hard  refuse  thrown  out  of  the 
crop  of  a  bird  oi  prey,  and  to  the  coils  of  earth  thrown  up  by 
earth-worms.  From  the  old  method,  in  making  calculations,  of 
using  cotmters,  which  were  thus  "  thrown  "  up  into  a  heap,  is 
probably  derived  the  meaning  of  "  cast "  for  the  "  casting  up  " 
of  figures  in  aa  account.  Further,  the  word  is  found  for  a  mould 
for  Uie  cssting  of  metals,  and  more  particularly  for  the  copy  of 
an  original  statue  or  relief  taken  from  a  mould;  similarly,  of 
fossils,  for  the  mineral  filling  of  the  empty  mould  Idt  by  the 
organism.  Special  uses  of  the  word  are  also  found  in  the 
theatrical  term  for  the  assignment  of  particular  parts  to  the 
actors  and  actresses  in  a  play,  and  in  the  many  figurative  senses 
of  a  type  or  stamp,  as  of  features  <v  characters. 

CA8TA0N0,  ANDREA  DEL  (1390-1457).  ItaUan  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  was  bom  in  1390,  probably  at  Castagno,  in 
the  district  of  Mugello,  and  died  in  August  1457.  He  imitated 
hfasacdo  and  the  naturalists  of  his  time  in  boldness  of  attitude, 
but  was  defident  in  grace  and  colouring.  His  name  was  for  about 
four  centuries  burdened  with  the  heinous  charge  of  murder;  it 
was  said  that  he  treacherously  assassinated  his  colleague, 
Domenico  Venexiano,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  then  recent 
secret  of  oil  painting  as  practised  in  Flanders  by  the  Van  Eycks. 
This  charge  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  an  untmth; 
Domenico  died  four  years  after  Andrea.  The  latter  is  commonly 
called  "  Andrea  (or  Andreino)  de^'  Impiccati  "  (of  the  Hanged 
Men);  this  was  in  consequence  o^  his  being  commissioned  in 
143  S  to  paint,  in  the  Palaxzo  del  Podesti  in  Horence,  the  fallen 
leaders  of  the  Peruxzi  and  Albixzi — not  (as  currently  said)  tbe 
men  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  until 
r478,  long  after  this  painter's  death.  One  of  his  prindpsl  works 
now  extant  (most  of  them  have  perished)  is  the  equestrian  figure 
of  Nicola  di  Tolentino.  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

CASTALIA,  or  Fons  Castauus.  a  cdebrated  fotmtain  in 
Greece,  now  called  the  Fountain  of  St  John,  which  rises  in  a 
chasm  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  the  ndj^bourbood  of  DdphL 
It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  its  water  was  used  in 
the  religious  purifications  of  the  "  Pythian  Pilgrims."  From  its 
connexion  with  the  Muses  it  is  sometimes  rderred  to  by  late 
Creek  writers  (e  g  Ludan.  Jnp.  Trag.  30)  and  Lstin  poets  {e.g. 
Ovid.  i4M  i.  I  s.  36)  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  this  has  passed 
into  a  commonplace  of  modem  literature.  According  to  some 
authorities  the  n3rmph  Castalia  was  the  daughter  of  Achdous; 
according  to  others  the  water  of  the  spring  was  derived  from  the 
Boeotian  Cephissus. 
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CASTANETS  (Fr.  castagneUes,  Ger.  KasiagneUen,  Span. 
castaHuelas),  instruments  of  percussion,  introduced  through  the 
Moors  by  way  of  Spain  into  Europe  from  the  East,  used  for 
marking  the  rhythm  in  dancing.  Castanets,  always  used  in 
pairs,  one  in  each  hand,  consist  of  two  pear  or  mussel-shaped 
bowls  of  hard  wood,  hinged  together  by  a  silk  cord,  the  loop 
being  passed  over  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  The  two  halves 
are  then  struck  against  each  other  by  the  other  fingers  in  single, 
double  or  triple  beats,  giving  out  series  of  hollow  dicks  of 
indefinite  musical  pitch.  When  intended  for  use  in  the  orchestra 
the  pair  of  castanets  is  mounted  one  at  each  end  of  a  wooden 
stick  about  8  in.  long,  which  facilitates  the  playing.  Castanets 
are  also  sometimes  used  in  military  bands  and  are  then  specially 
constructed.  The  two  halves  are  kept  open  by  a  slight  spring 
fixed  to  a  frame  attached  to  the  hoop  of  a  side  drum,  and  the 
instrument  is  worked  by  the  drummer  with  an  ordinary  drum- 
stick. An  instance  of  the  use  of  castanets  in  opera  occurs  in  the 
Bsibanera  in  Carmen.  A  quaint  description  of  easUnaits  is 
given  in  Harleian  MS.  2034  (f.  ao8)  at  the  British  Museum 
(before  x688)  with  a  pencil  sketch  which  tallies  very  well  with 
the  above.  The  MS.  is  by  Randle  Holme  and  forms  part  of  the 
Academy  of  Armoury,  Castanets  (tcp^roXa)  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Romans  (Lat.  crotalumf  crotala) 
to  accompany  the  dances  in  the  Dionysiac  and  Bacchanalian 
rites. 

CASTE  (through  the  Fr.  from  Span,  and  Port  auto,  lineage, 
Lat.  castuSy  pure).  There  are  not  many  forms  of  social  organiza* 
tion  on  a*  large  scale  to  which  the  name  "  caste  **  has  not  been 
applied  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense.  Its  Portuguese  origin 
simply  suggests  the  idea  of  fanuly;  but  before  the  word  came 
to  be  extensive^  used  in  modem  European  languages,  it  had 
been  for  some  time  identified  with  the  Brahmanic  division  of 
Hindu  society  into  classes.  The  corresponding  Hindu  word  is 
fornd,  or  colour,  and  the  words  ^o/t,  hda,  gotra,  pravara  and 
karana  are  also  used  with  different  diades  of  meaning.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  writer  has  seen  something  which  remind  him  of  any 
part  of  the  extremely  indeterminate  notion,  Indian  caste,  he  has 
used  the  word,  wiUiout  regard  to  any  particular  age,  race, 
locality  or  set  of  social  institutions.  Thus  Palgrave^  maintains 
that  the  colleges  of  operatives,  which  inscriptions  prove  to  have 
existed  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  period,  were  practically 
castes,  because  by  the  Theodosian  code  the  son  wlis  compelled 
to  follow  the  father's  employment,  and  marriage  into  a  family 
involved  adoption  of  the  family  employment.  But  these 
collegia  opificum  seem  to  be  just  the  forenmncrs  of  the  voluntaiy 
associations  for  the  regulation  of  industry  and  trade,  the  frith- 
gilds,  and  craft-gilds  of  later  times,  in  which,  no  doubt,  sons  had 
great  advantages  as  apprentices,  but  which  admitted  qualified 
strangers,  and  for  which  intermarriage  was  a  matter  of  social 
feeling.  The  history  of  the  formation  of  gilds  shows,  in  fact, 
that  they  were  really  protests  against  the  authoritative  regulation 
of  life  from  without  and  above.  In  the  Saxon  period,  at  any' 
rate,  there  was  nothing  resembling  caste  in  the  strict  sense. 
"  The  ceorl  who  had  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn;  his  wergild  became  z3oo  shillings; 
the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass  against  him 
increased  in  proportion;  his  descendants  in  the  third  generation 
became  gesithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the  thriving 
defined;  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom  went,  be 
cither  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal  bounty. 
The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn-right.  The 
thegn  himself  might  also  rise  to  the  rank,  the  estimation  and 
status  of  an  earl."*  It  has  been  said  that  early  Germam  history 
is,  as  regards  this  matter,  in  contrast  with  EngUsh,  and  that  true 
castes  are  to  be  found  in  the  military  associations  {Genossen-- 
schafUn)  which  arose  from  the  older  class  of  Dienstmannen,  and 
in  which  every  member — ^page,  squire  or  knight — must  prove 
his  knightly  descent;  the  Bauemstand,  or  rural  non-military 
population;  the  BUrgerstand,  or  merchant-class.  The  ministry 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  West,  was,  however,  never  restricted 

*  History  of  Rise  and  Process  of  the  English  ConstUtdion,  L  333. 
'  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  England,  i.  p.  162'. 


by  blood  relation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  some  time  or  otUer 
professions  were  in  most  countries  hereditary.    Thas  Presc^it* 
tells  us  that  in  Peru,  notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  every 
nuin  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  vazioos  arts, 
"  there  were  certain  individuals  carefully  trained   to  these 
occupations  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  more  opulect 
classes.    Tliese  occupations,  like  every  other  caOing  and  oflk? 
in  Peru,  always  descended  from  father  to  son.   The  divison  of 
castes  was  in  this  particular  as  precise  as  that  which  existed  in 
Hindustan  or  Egypt."    Again,  Zurita*  says  that  ia  Mexico  no 
one  could  carry  on  trade  except  by  right  of  inheritaaoe,  ex  by 
public  permission.    The  Fiji  carpenters  form  a  separate  caste, 
and  in  the  Tonga  Islands  all  the  trades,  except  tattoo-markets, 
barbers  and  dub-carvers  are  hereditary, — ^the  separate  classes 
being  named  matabooles,  mooas  and  tooas.    Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  a  father  should  teadi  his  son  his  handicrmf c, 
especially  if  there  be  no  organiaeed  system  <rf  public  instcuctioD; 
it  gives  the  father  help  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  is  the  easiest  introdoc- 
tion  to  life  for  the  son,  and  the  custom  or  reputation  of  the 
father  as  a  craftsman  u  often  the  most  impwtant  legacy  be  has 
to  leave.    Tlie  value  of  transmitted  skill  in  the  simple  crafts 
was  very  great;   and  what  was  once  universal  in  oommunitles 
still  survives  in  outlying  portions  of  communities  which  have 
not  been  brought  within  the  general  market  ol  exchange.    Bet 
so  long  as  this  process  remains  natural^  there  can  be  no  question 
of  caste,  which  implies  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  profusion  is 
not  merely  unusual,  but  wrong  and  punishable.  Then,  the  word 
caste  has  been  applied  to  sacred  coiporations.    A  fJeonily  or  a 
tribe  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  particular  altar,  or  all 
the  altars  of  a  particular  god.  Or  a  semi-sacred  dass,  such  as  the 
Brehons  or  the  Bards,  is  formed,  and  these,  and  perhaps  some 
specially  dignified  professions,  become  hereditary,  the  others 
remaining  free.   Thus  in  Peru,  the  priests  of  the  S^  at  Ooica 
transmitted  their  office  to  thdr  sons;  so  did  the  Quipu-cama>'oc, 
or  public  registrars,  and  the  amantas  and  haraotcs,  the  learned 
men  and  singers.*    In  many  countries  political  considerations, 
or  distinctions  of  race,  have  prevented  intermarriage  between 
classes.  Take,  for  example,  the  patridans  and  the  plebeians  at 
Rome,   or   the   Xro/martu,     AiuciOfts  or  rtfiUueoi,    and   the 
EtXcdrtf  at  Sparta.    In  Guatemala  it  was  the  law  that  if  any 
noble  married  a  plebeian  woman  he  should  be  degraded  to  the 
caste  of  mazequalf  or  plebeian,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  and 
services  imposed  on  that  class,  and  that  the  bulk  of  hb  estate 
shoidd  be  sequestered  to  the  king.*    In  Madagascar  marriage 
is  strictly  forbidden  between  the  four  classes  of  Nobles,  Hovas. 
Zarahovas  and  Andevos, — ^the  lowest  of  whom,  however,  are 
apparently  mere  slaves.  In  a  sense  slaveiy  might  be  called  the 
lowest  of  castes,  because  in  most  of  its  forms  it  does  permit  soise 
small  customary  rights  to  the  slave.  In  a  sense,  too,  the  ftimS'sl 
in  European  royalty  of  the  idea  of  "  equality  of  birth  "  {Elienbir' 
tigktU)  is  that  of  a  caste  conception,  and  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  members  of  a  European  royal  family  with  a  pcrs(W  not  of 
royal  blood  might  be  described  as  an  infraction  of  caste  rule. 

C^te  in  India  is  a  question  of  more  than  historical  interest 
It  is  the  great  obstade  to  government  in  accordance  with  modem 

*  History  of  Peru,  \.  143. 

*  kapport  sur  les  diffirenles  dosses  de  ck^s  daus  la  sMnrib  EspegfU 
(1840),  p.  223. 

*  Something  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  notioa  of  cki, 
or  status  according  to  official  bierardiy  of  ranks,  as  modified  bf  tfee 
custom  of  myeslnicheshfo,  by  which  no  one  entering  the  public  icrvite 
could  be  placed  beneath  a  person  who  had  been  cuBject  to  bis  father's 
orders.  Heredttanr  nobility  at  one  time  belong«l  to  every  serv-art. 
military  or  dvil,  above  a  certain  rank,  and  a  famUy  renainiar  cut  c( 
office  for  two  generations  lost  its  rights  of  nobility:  but  in  1851  the 
privilege  was  confined  to  army  colonels  and  state  counciUon  01  the 
4th  class.  At  one  time,  therefore,  the  roMryadmiya  kmighi,  or  special 
redsters,  superseded  by  Peter  the  Great  s  barkhatnaya  kmiga,  or 
Velvet  Book,  contained  a  complete  code  of  social  privikgc  and  j^ 
cedence.  Peter's  "toteforoiifaM"  contained  fourteen  classes.  The 
subject  is  treated  of  in  the  xooo  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Russian  Code  Sood  Zakoneo.  The  Russian  Nobility,  thoii^  if- 
prived  of  their  exemptions  from  conscription,  personal  taxatwa  and 
corporal  punishment,  still  retain  many  advantages  la  the  pabSc 
service. 

'  Juarros,  Hist,  ef  Guatemala,  Tr.  (London,  1833). 
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Uoi,  Hid  to  the  work  of  native  rellgioas  reformers  as  well  as  of 
Clmsttan  tnissionaries.  By  tome  writers  caste  has  been  regarded 
BS  the  great  safeguard  of  social  tranquillity,  and  therefore  as  the 
todispensable  condition  of  the  progress  in  certain  arts  and 
industries  which  the  Hindus  have  made.  Others,  such  as  James 
Mill  have  denounced  it  as  fatal  to  the  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion and  opposed  to  individual  happiness.  The  latter  view 
assooMS  a  state  of  facts  which  was  denied  by  Colebrooke,  one  of 
the  hi^Mst  authorities  on  Indian  matters.  Writing  In  1798  he 
says,*  after  pointing  out  that  any  peison  unable  to  earn  a  sub- 
sbuoce  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession  may  follow  the  trade  of 
a  lower  caste  or  even  of  a  higher:  "  Daily  observation  shows  even 
Brahnans  exercising  the  menial  profession  of  a  Sudra.  We  are 
mre  that  every.caste  forms  itself  Into  dubs  or  lodges,  consisting 
of  the  several  individuals  of  that  caste  residing  witlidn  a  small 
diitance,  and  that  these  clubs  or  lodges  govern  themselves 
by  particalar  rules  or  customs  or  by-laws.  But  though  some 
Rstrictjons  and  limitations,  not  founded  on  religious  prejudices, 
are  found  among  their  by-laws,  it  may  be  received  as  a  general 
maxim  that  the  occupation  appointed  f<>r  each  tribe  is  entitled 
merely  to  a  preference.  Every  profession,  with  few  exceptions, 
h  Gpeo  to  every  description  of  persons;  and  the  discouragement 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  than  what  exists 
ifl  Great  Britain  from  the  effects  of  municipal  and  corporation 
hyf%.  In  Bengal  the  numbers  of  people  actually  willing  to  apply 
to  any  particular  occupation  are  sufficient  for  the  unlimited 
ateosion  of  any  manufacture."  This  was  corroborated  by 
Dphtnstone,*  who  states  that,  during  a  long  experience  of  India, 
he  never  heard  of  a  single  case  of  degradation  from  caste;  and  it 
is  iHostrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Indian  army,  in  which  men 
of  all  castes  unite.' 

The  ordinary  notion  of  modem  caste  is  that  it  involves  certain 
ratrictions  on  marriage,  on  profession,  and  on  sodal  intercourse, 
especially  that  implied  in  eating  and  drinking  together.  How 
far  intermarriage  is  permitted,  what  are  the  effects  of  a  marriage 
permitted  but  kwked  on  as  irregular,  what  are  the  penalties  of  a 
marriage  forbidden,  whether  the  rules  protecting  trades  and 
occtipattons  are  in  effect  more  than  a  kind  of  unionism,  grown 
iaveterate  through  custom,  by  what  means  caste  is  lost,  and  in 
vbat  drcomstances  it  may  be  regained, — these  are -questions  on 
«hich  very  little  real  or  definite  knowledge  exists.  Sir  H.  Risley 
regards  the  absolute  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages  as  now  the 
essential  and  most  prominent  characteristic.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  Vedas,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  Brahmam'c 
faith  and  morals  professes  to  rest,  give  no  countenance  to  the 
later  regulations  of  caste.  The  only  passage  bearing  on  the 
sabject  is  in  the  Purusha  Siikta,  the  90th  Hymn  of  the  loth  Book 
cf  the  Rigveda  Samhita.  "  When  they  divided  man,  how  many 
did  they  make  him?  What  was  his  mouth?  what  his  arms? 
«hat  are  called  his  thighs  and  feet?  The  Brahmana  .was  his 
moath,  the  Raganya  was  uuide  his  arms,  the  Vaisya  became  his 
thighs,  the  Sud^  was  bom  from  his  feet."  Martin  Haug  finds  in 
this  a  subtle  allegory  that  the  Brabmans  were  teachers,  the 
Ksbatriyas  the  warriors  of  mankind.  But  this  is  opposed  to  the 
single  and  direct  language  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  accounts  of  creation  there  the  origin  of  many  things 
besides  dasses  of  men  is  attributed  in  the  same  fanciful  manner 
to  parts  of  the  divine  person.  It  is  in  the  Puranas  and  the  Laws 
of  Mann,  neither  <rf  which  claims  direct  inspiration,  where  they 

*  ld(e  and  Bssa^  o/H,  T.  CoUbroolUt  i.  p.  104. 

^Hmeryef  luaia. 

"*The  crudities  and  cruelties  of  the  caste  system  need  not  blind 
n  to  its  other  aspects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  fundamental  stability  and  contentment  by  which  Indian 
■ociety  has  been  braced  up  for  centuries  against  the  shocks  of 
pAtics  and  the  catad^nis  of  Nature.  It  provides  every  man  with 
his  place,  his  career,  his  occupation,  his  circle  of  friends.  It  makes 
htm«  at  the  outset,  a  member  of  a  corporate  body:  it  protects  him 
through  life  from  the  canker  of  social  jcak>usy  and  unfuI6lled 
aapirations:  it  ensures  him  companronshtp  and  a  sense  of  com- 
Boaity  with  others  in  like  case  wit  n  himself.  The  caste  organization 
it  to  the  Hindu  bis  club,  his  trade  union,  his  benefit  society,  his 
phihmhropic  society.  An  Indian  without  caste,  as  things  stand  at 
PKNcnt. »  ooc  quite  easy  to  imaipne."  (Sidney  Low,  Vision  ef  India^ 
1906.  ch.  sv.  p.  263). 
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differ  from  the  letter,  of  the  Veda,  that  the  texts  are  to  be  found 
on  which  all  that  is  objectionable  in  caste  has  been  based.  Even 
in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  however,  the  legend  of  caste  speaks  of  the 
four  classes  as  being  at  first  "  perfectly  indined  to  conduct 
springing  from  religious  faith."  It  is  not  till  after  the  whole 
human  race  has  fallen  into  sin  that  separate  sbcial  duties  are 
assigned  to  the  classes.  The  same  hymn  speaks  of  the  evolution 
of  qualities  of  Brahma.  Sattva,  or  goodness,  sprang  from  the 
mouth  of  Brahma;  Rajas,  or  passion,  came  from  his  breast; 
Tamas,  or  darkness,  from  his  thighs;  others  he  created  from  his 
feet.  For  each  one  of  these  gunas,  or  primitive  differences  of 
quality,  a  thousand  couples,  male  and  fetnale,  have  been  created, 
to  which  the  distinct  heavens,  or  places  of  perfection  of  Prajapati, 
Indra,  Maruts  and  Gandharvas  are  assigned.  To  the  gunas  are 
rdated  the  jrugas,  or  ages:  xst,  the  Krita,  or  glorious  age  of 
truth  and  piety,  in  which  apparently  no  distinctions,  at  least  no 
grades  of  excellence  were  known;  2nd,  the  Treta^  or  period  of 
knowledge;  3rd,'  the  Dvapara,  or  period  of  sacr^ce;  4th,  the 
Kali,  or  period  of  darkness.  Bunsen  supposes  there  may  be  an 
historical  element  in  the  legend  that  Pururava,  a  great  conqueror 
of  the  Treta  age,  founded  caste.  The  yugas  are  hardly  periods  of 
historical  chronology,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vayu 
Purana  assigns  the  definite  origin  of  caste  to  the  Treta  period. 
"  The  perfect  beings  of  the  first  age,  some  tranquil,  some  fiery, 
some  active  and  some  distressed,  were  again  born  in  the  Treta, 
as  Brahmans,  &c.,  governed  by  the  good  and  bad  actions  per- 
formed in  former  births."  The  same  hymn  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  first  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and>that  a  second 
was  made,  by  which  force,  criminal  justice  and  waf  wtre  declared 
to  be  the  business  of  the  Ksbatriyas;  officiating  at  sacrifices, 
sacred  study  and  the  receipt  of  presents  to  belong  to  the 
Brahmans;  traffic,  cattle  and  agriculture  to  the  Vaisyas;  the 
mechanical  arts  and  service  to  the  Sudras.  The  Ramayana  hymn 
suggests  that  in  the  foUrgreatperiodsthecastessuccessively arrive 
at  the  state  of  dharma  or  righteousness.  Thus,  a  Sudra  cannot, 
even  by  the  most  rigorous  self-mortification,  become  righteous  in 
the  period  proper  to  the  salvation  of  the  Vaisyas.  As  the  hymn 
speaks  in  the  Dvapara  age,  it  speaks  of  the  salvation  of  Sudras 
as  future,  and  not  yet  poasiUe.  Wholly  in  opposition  to  the  story 
of  a  fourfold  birth  from  Biahma  is  the  legend  that  the  castes 
sprang  from  Manu  himsdf ,  who  is  removed  by  Mveral  generations 
of  gods  and  demi-gods  from  JBrahma.  Then,  again,  the  Santi- 
parvan  alleges  that  the  world,  at  first  entirely  Brahmanic,  was 
separated  into  caste&merely  by  the  evil  works  of  man.  .Castehood 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues  or  vices.  Munis,  or 
persons  bom  indiscriminately,  frequently  rise  to  the  caste  of 
Brahmans,  and  the  offspring  of  Brahmans  sink  to  a  lowej  levd. 
The  serpent  observes:  "  If  a  man  is  regarded  by  you  as  being  a 
Brahman  only  in  consequence  of  his  conduct,  then  birth  is  vain, 
until  action  is  shown."  But  this  change  of  caste  takes  place  oiUy 
through  a  second  birth,  and  not  during  the  life  which  is  spent  in 
virtue.  Another  poetical  conception  of  caste  bfath  is  expressed 
in  the  Harivamsa.  The  Brahmans  were  formed  from  an  imperish- 
able dement  (Akshara),  the  Ksbatriyas  from  a  perishable 
element  (Kshara),  the  Vaisyas  frnm  alteration,  and  the  Sudras 
from  a  modification  of  smoke. 

The  general  result  of  the  foregoing  texts  is  that  several  contra- 
dictory accounts  have  been  ^von  of  the  origin  of  caste,  and  that 
these  are  for  the  most  part  unintelligible.  Caste  is  described  as 
a  late  episode  in  creation,  and.  as  bom  from  different  parts  of 
different  gods,  from  the  mortal  Manu,  from  abstract  prindples, 
and  from  non-entity.  It  Is  also  described  as  coeval  with  creation, 
as  existing  in  perfection  during  the  Krita  period,and  subsequently 
falling  into  sin.  1 1  is  also  said  that  only  Brahmans  existed  at  first, 
the  others  only  at  later  periods.  Then  the  rationalistic  theories  of 
the  Santiparvan  upset  the  very  foundation  of  caste, via.  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  caste  character.*  It  seems  dear  that  when 
the  Vedas  were  composed,  many  persons  who  were  not  Brahmans 
acted  as  priests,  and  saints,  the  "  preceptors  of  gods,"  by  their 
"  austere  fervour,"  rose  from  a  lower  rank  to  the  dignity  of 
Brahmanhood.  Originally,  indeed,  access  to  the  gods  by  prayer 
*  Muir's  Sanskrit  TexU,  vol.  i.  (1868). 
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and  sacriSee  was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  As  the 
Brahmans  grow  in  political  importance,  they  make  religion  an 
exclusive  and  sacred  business.  We  find  them  deciding  questions 
of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  enforcing  their  decisions.  While 
in  the  earlier  literature  there  are  several  instances  of  Brahmaos 
receiving  instruction  from  the  hands  of  Kshatriyas,  in  the  Puranas 
and  Manu  death  is  made  to  overtake  Kshatriyas  who  are  not 
submissive  to  the  Brahmans;  and  in  one  case  Visvamitra,  the 
son  of  Gadhi,  actually  obtains  Brahmanhood  as  a  reward  for  his 
submission.  It  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  ancient  myths 
were  expressly  manufactured  by  the  Brahmans  to  show  their 
superiority  in  birth  and  in  the  favour  of  Heaven  to  the  Kshatriyas 
— a  poetical  effect  which  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  their  claiming 
descent  from  their  rivals.  This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  theories  which  have  been  started  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Brahmanic  caste,  as  it  is  stereotyped  in  the  Laws  of  Manu. 
James  Mill,  who  invariably  underestimated  the  influence  on 
history  of  "previous  states  of  society,"  suggested  that  the 
original  division  must  have  been,  the  work  of  some  inspired 
individual,  a  l^slator  or  a  social  reformer,  who  perceived  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  a  systematic  division  of 
labour.  The  subordination  of  castes  he  accounts  for  by  the 
superstjtious  terror  and  the  designing  lust  of  power  which  have 
so  frequently  been  invoked  to  e:q>lain  the  natural  supremacy  of 
the  religious  dass.  Because  the  ravages  of  war  were  dreaded 
most  after  the  calamities  sent  by  heaven,  he  finds  that  the 
military  class  properly  occupy  the  second  place.  This  arrange- 
ment he  apparently  contemplates  as  at  no  time  either  necessary 
or  wholesome,  and  as  finally  destroyed  by  the  selfish  jealousies 
of  caste,  and  by  the  degradations  which  the  multiplication  of 
trades  made  inevitable.  Heeren^  and  Klaproth  have  contended 
f hat  the  division  into  castes  is  founded  on  an  original  diversity 
of  race,  and  that  the  higher  castes  are  possessed  of  superior 
beauty.  The  clear  complexion  and  regular  features  of  the  Brah- 
mans are  said  to  distinguish  them  as  completely  from  the  Sudras 
as  the  Spanish  Creoles  were  distinguished  from  the  Peruvians. 
"  The  high  forehead,  stout  build,  and  light  copper  colour  of  the 
Brahmins  and  other  castes  allied  lo  them,  appear  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  somewhat  low  and  wide  heads,  slight  make,  and 
dark  bronze  of  the  low  castes"  (Stevenson^  quoted  by  Max  Mtiller, 
Chips f  ii.  p.  327).*  This  explanation  is,  however,  generally 
conjoined  with  that  founded  on  the  tradition  of  conquest  by  the 
higher  castes.  Th»e  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  castes  of  lighter 
colour  (traivamikA),  the  white  Brahmans,  the  red  Kshatriyas, 
the  ydlow  Vaisyas,  are,  at  least  in  the  early  b3rmns  and  Brah- 
manas,  spoken  of  as  the  Aryas,  the  Sanskrit-speaJdng  conquerors, 
in  contnidistuction  to  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Turanian  aborigines 
Dasyus.  In  fact  &rya,  which  means  noble,  is  derived  from  &rya, 
which  means  housdiolder,  and  was  the  o^ginal  name  of  the 
largest  caste,  now  called  Vaisyas.  The  great  Sanscrit  scholar, 
Rudolf  von  Roth  (1831-1895),  in  his  Brahma  und  die  Brah- 
manaff  held  that  the  Vedic  people  advanced  from  their  home  in 
the  Punjab,  drove  the  aborigines  into  the  hills,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna  and  the 
Vindhya  range.  "  In  this  stage  of  complication  and  disturbance," 
he  said,  "  power  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did 
not  possess  any  direct  authority,"  i.e.  the  domestic  priests  of 
the  numerous  tribal  kin^  The  Sudras  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
quered race,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock,  which  immi- 
grated at  an  earlier  period  into  India,  perhaps  an  autochthonous 

*  lietn,  i.  6ro. 

'  The  idea  of  a  conquering  white  race  b  strangely  repeated  in  the 
later  history  of  India.  The  Rajputs  and  Brahmans  are  succeeded  by 
the  Mussulmans,  the  Turks,  the  Afghans.  There  was  an  arbtocncy 
of  colour  under  the  Mogul  dynasty.  But  under  an  Indian  climate  it 
could  not  last  many  generations.  The  Brahmans  of  southern  India 
were  as  black  as  the  lowest  castes;  the  Chandalas  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Brahmans.  According  to  Manu  the  Chandala  must 
not  dwell  within  town:  his  sole. wealth  must  be  dogs  and  asses;  his 
clothes  must  consist  01  the  mantles  of  deceased  persons;  bb  dbhes 
mu&t  be  broken  |X)ts.  Surely  thb  vituperative  description  must 
apply  to  an  aboriginal  race. 

*  Zeituhrift  der  deutscken  morgenldndiscken  GeseUxcAq/'/,  Band  i. 
(quoted  by  Muir,  ubi  supra). 


Indian  tribe.  Tlie  latter  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  tlie  fact  that, 
while  the  Sudra  U  debarred  from  sharing  three  imporlant  Vedk 
sacrifices,  the  Bhagasata  Puiana  expressly  permits  litm  to 
sacrifice  "  without  manias,**  and  imposes  on  him  duties  with 
reference  to  Brahmans  and  cows  which  one  would  not  expect  ia 
the  case  of  a  nation  strange  in  blood.  But  unless  a.  previous 
subordination  of  castes  among  the  conquering  race  be  supposed, 
it  seems  diflScult  to  see  why  the  warrior-dass,  who  havk^ 
contributed  most  to  the  conquest  must  have  been  masters  of  the 
situation,  should  have  consented  to  degradation  below  the  diss 
of  Brahnoans.  The  position  of  the  Sudra  certainly  suggests 
conquest.  But  are  there  sound  historical  reasons  for  soppasiAg 
that  Brahmans  and  Sudras  belonged  to  different  nntions,  oir  that 
either  dass  was  confined  to  one  nation?  The  hypothesis  v23 
held  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  by  Meiners,*  who  supposed 
that  instead  of  one  conquest  there  may  have  been  two  sucorssi^^ 
immigrations, — the  first  immigrants  being  subdued  by  the  sccmuI, 
and  then  forming  an  intermediate  class  between  their  owquexon 
and  the  aborigines;  or,  if  there  were  no  aborig;ines,  the  mixture 
of  the  two  immigrant  races  would  form  an  intennediate  daa. 
In  the  same  way  Talboys  Wheeler*  suggested  that  the  Sudra 
may  be  the  original  conquerors  of  the  race  now  represented  by 
the  Pariahs.  Most  of  these  explanations  seem  rather  to  describe 
the  mode  in  which  the  exuting  institutions  of  caste  might  be 
transplanted  from  one  land  to  another,  from  a  motbcriaad  to  its 
colonies,  and  altered  by  its  new  conditions.  Military  conqoe^. 
though  it  often  introduces  servitude,  does  not  naturally  lead  to 
the  elevation  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  unsdentific  to  assume  lai^ 
historical  events,  or  large  ethnological  facts,  or  the  existence  of 
some  creator  of  sodal  order.* 

As  Benjamin  Constant'  points  out,  caste  rests  on  the  religious 
idea  of  an  indelible  stain  resting  on  certain  men,  and  the  sodal 
idea  of  certain  functions  being  committed  to  certain  dascs. 
The  idea  of  physical  purity  was  largdy  developed  under  the 
Mosaic  legblation;  in  fact  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
Essenes  (who  were  divided  into  four  classes)  resemUe  the  frivoJois 
prohibitions  of  Brahmanism.  As  the  daily  intercourse  of  met. 
in  trade  and  industry  presents  numberless  occasions  on  wfairh 
the  stain  of  real  or  fancied  impurity  might  be  caught,  the  powr 
of  .the  religious  class  who  define  the  rules  of  purity  anid  the 
penalties  of  their  violation  becomes  very  greaL  Moreover, 
the  Hindus  are  deeply  religious,  and  therefore  naturally  prtputii 
for  Purohiti  or  priest-rule.  They  were  also  passionately  a  ttadicd 
to  thdr  national  hymns,  some  of  which  had  led  them  to  yictory, 
while  others  were  associated  with  the  benign  influences  of  nature. 
Only  the  priest  could  chant  or  teach  these  hymns,  and  it  vss 
bdieved  that  the  smallest  nustake  in  pronunciation  would  draw 
down  the  anger  of  the  gods.  But  however  favourable  the  coa- 
ditions  of  ^iritual  dominion  might  be,  it  seems  to  havv  been 
by  no  more  natural  process  than  hard  fighting  that  the  Brehmor^ 
finally  asserted  their  supremacy.  We  are  told  that  Parasuraira. 
the  great  hero  of  the  Brahmans,  "  cleared  the  earth  thrice  snra 
times  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  and  filled  with  their  Mood  the  five- 
large  lakes  of  Samauta."  Wheder  thinks  that  the  substitctioa 
of  blood-sacrifices  for  offerings  of  parched  grain,  clarified  baUfz 
and  soma  wine  marks  an  adaptation  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  gresE 
military  banquets  to  the  purposes  of  political  supremacy.  I: 
b  not,  therefore,  tiU  the  Brahmanic  period  of  Indian  history, 
which  ends  with  the  coming  of  Sakya  Muni,  in  600  B.C.,  that  «e 
find  the  caste-definitions  of  Manu  realized  as  facts.  These  are 
— "  To  Brahmans  he  {i.e.  Brahma)  assigned  the  duties  of  readiof 

*  De  Origine  Castarum  (GCttingen). 

»  History  0/  India,  voL  i.  (1867-1871). 

*  For  a  characteristic  appredatton  of  caste  see  Comte.  Cmh  de 
pkilosophie  positive,  vi.  c  8.  He  regards  the  hereditary  transmi'«>sk>« 
of  functions  under  the  rule  of  a  sacerdotal  dass  as  a  necessary  s»i 
universal  stage  of  social  prooresa,  greativ  modified  by  war  ani 
colonization.  The  morality  ot  caste  was.  he  contends,  an  ireprc\t< 
ment  on  what  preceded ;  but  its  permanence  was  impossible,  because 
"  the  political  rule  of  intdligence  b  hostile  to  human  ptogn» 
The  seclusion  of  women  and  the  preservation  of  induscrial  mveciU«i 
were  features  of  caste;  and  the  higher  prtests  w«re  also  nagbtratex 
philosophers,  artists,  engineers,,  and  {rfiyaidaiMb. 

*  Dela  rdigiou,  ii.  8. 
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tfae  Vedas,  of  teaching,  of  sacrifidng,  of  assisting  others  to  sacrifice, 
of  giving  alms  if  they  be  rich,  and  if  indigent  of  receiving  gifts."  ^ 
Tlie  duties  of  the  lO&hatriya  are  "  to  defend  the  people,  to  give 
alios,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Veda,  to  shun  the  allurements  of 
sensual  gratification."  The  duties  of  a  Vaisya  are  "  to  keep 
berds  of  cattle,  to  bestow  largesses,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the 
sdiptore,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  and  to  cultivate 
Uad."  These  three  castes  (the  twice  bom)  wear  the  sacred 
thread.  The  one  duty  of  a  Sudra  is  "  to  serve  the  before- 
meotjoned  classes  without  d^reciating  their  worth."'  The 
Bnhman  is  entitled  by  primogeniture  to  the  whole  universe; 
be  may  eat  no  fiesh  but  that  of  victims;  he  has  his  peculiar 
dotbes.  He  is  bound  to  help  military  and  commercial  men  in 
distress.  He  may  seise  the  goods  of  a  Sudra,  and  whatever 
(be  Utter  acquires  by  labour  or  succession  beyond  a  certain 
ajBouDL  The  Sudra  is  to  serve  the  twice  bom;  and  even  when 
emucipated  cannot  be  anything  but  a  Sudnu  He  may  not 
kam  the  Vedas,  and  in  sacrifice  he  must  omit  the  sacred  texts. 
A  Sudra  in  distress  may  turn  to  a  handicraft;  and  in  the  same 
dmimstances  a  Vaisya  may  stoop  to  service.  Whatever  crime 
a  Brahman  might  commit,  his  person  and  property  were  not  to 
be  injured;  but  whoever  struck  a  Brahman  with  a  blade  of  grass 
would  become  an  inferior  quadruped  during  twenty-one  trans- 
migrations. In  the  state  the  Brahman  was  above  all  the 
ministeis;  he  was  the  raja's  priest,  exempt  from  taxation,  the 
performer  of  public  sacrifices,  the  expounder  of  Manu,  and  at 
ooe  time  the  physician  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  souls.  He  is  more 
liable  than  less  holy  persons  to  pollution,  and  his  ablutions  are 
tbercfore  more  frequent  A  Kshatriya  who  slandered  a  Brahinan 
WIS  to  be  fined  100  panas  (a  copper  weight  of  aoo  grains);  a 
Vaisya  was  fined  200  panas;  a  Sudra  was  to  be  whipped.  A 
firabman  slandering  any  of  the  lower  castes  pays  50,  25  or  x  a 
panas.  In  ordinary  salutations  a  Brahman  is  asked  whether 
bis  devotion  has  prospered ;  a  Kshatriya,  whether  he  has  sufiered 
btm  his  wounds;  a  Vaisya  whether  his  health  is  secure;  a 
Ssida  wdiether  he  is  m  good  health.*  In  administering  oaths 
a  Brahman  is  asked  to  swear  by  his  veracity;  a  Kshatriya  by 
bis  weapons,  house  or  elephant;  a  Vaisya  by  his  kine,  grain 
or  goods;  a  Sudra  by  all  the  most  frightful  penalties  of  perjury. 
The  Hindu  mind  is  fertile  in  oaths;  before  the  caste  assembly 
tbe  Dhunn,  or  caste  custom,  is  sometimes  appealed  to,  or  the 
feet  of  Brahma,  or  some  cow  or  god  or  sacred  river,  or  the  bel 
(tbe  sacred  creqier),  or  the  roots  of  the  turmeric  plant.  The 
castes  are  also  distinguished  by  their  modes  of  marriage.  Those 
peculiar  to  Brahmans  seem  to  be — xs't,  Brahma,  when  a  daughter, 
dotbed  only  with  a  single  robe,  is  given  to  a  man  learned  in  the 
Veda  whom  her  father  has  voluntarily  invited  and  respectfully 
receives;  snd,  Dcvas  or  Daiva,  when  a  daughter,  in  gay  attire 
n  given,  what  the  sacrifice  is  already  begun,  to  the  officiating 

*  Tbe  great  man  of  tbe  Brahmans  were  in  reality  mendicants,  who 
Ercd  on  the  festivals  c^  btrtb,  marriage,  and  death,  and  on  the  fines 
cncted  for  infractions  of  caste  rule.  Others  had  establishments 
ofled  Moths,  endowed  with  Jaair  villages.  There  were  two  distinct 
orders  of  officiating  priests— the  Purohita,  or  family  priest,  who 
ptrfmaied  all  the  domestic  rites,  and  probably  gave  advice  in  secular 
Batten,  and  the  Guru,  who  is  the  head  of  a  religious  sect,  making 
tcm  of  superintendence  and  exaction,  and  having  the  power  to 
degnde  from  caste  and  to  restore.  In  some  cases  the  Guru  is  recog- 
Bized  as  tbe  Mchitra  or  o&atr  of  the  caste  assembly,  from  whom  he 
Roei%Ts  Huks,  or  salary,  and  an  exemption  from  house  and  stamp 
taxes,  ami  service  as  bn^rree  (Steele's  Law  and  Customs  of  Hindoo 
Ctsus  within  Ike  DtkSan  Prowinces,  1826;  later  edition.  1868). 
Etpubicm  from  caste  follows  on  a  number  of  moral  offences  (e.g. 
vmah,  murder,  Ac.),  as  well  as  ceremonial  offences  (e.^.  eating, 
prohibited  food,  eating  with  persons  of  k>wer  caste,  abstaimng  from 
isaexal  rites,  having  connexion  with  a  k>w-caste  woman).  Exclusion 
aeans  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  eat  with  or  enter  the  houses  of  the 
oembers  of  the  caste,  the  offender  being  in  theory  not  degraded  but 
dead.  For  some  heinous  offences.  f.e.  against  the  express  letter  of 
tbe  Sbasters,  no  readmission  is  possible.  But  generally  this  depends 
<»  tbe  abifi^  of  the  out-caste  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  supply  the  caste 
*ttb  ao  expiatory  feast  of  sweetmeats.  He  has  also  to  go  throueh 
^  Sashtanyam,  or  prostration  of  eight  members,  and  to  drink  the 
l^'adiakaryam,  ije.  drink  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow  {Descri^ion 
^Pt0fU  ^  India,  Abb£  J.  A.  Dubois,  Misdonary  in  Mysore,  Eng. 
Traas..  London,  1817:  edition  by  Pope.  Madras.  1862). 

*  Mmu.  a.  88-90.  >  Wheeler  ii.  533. 


priest.  The  primitive  marriage  forms  of  Rashasas  or  Rachasa, 
when  a  maiden  is  seized  by  force  from  home,  while  she  weeps  and 
calls  for  help,  is  said  to  be  appropriate  to  Kshatriyas.  To  the 
two  lower  castes  the  ceremony  of  Asura  is  open,  in  which  the 
bridegroom,  having  given  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the 
father  and  paternal  kinsmah  and  to  the  damsel  herself,  takes  her 
voluntarily  as  his  bride.  A  Kshatriya  woman  on  her  marriage 
with  a  Brahman  must  hold  an  arrow  in  her  hand;  a  Vaisya 
woman  marrying  one  of  the  sacerdotal  or  military  dasses  must 
hold  a  whip;  a  Sudra  woman  marrying  one  of  the  upper  castes 
must  hold  the  skirt  of  a  numtle. 

How  little  the  system  described  by  Manu  affiles  to  the  exist- 
ing castes  of  India  may  be  seen  in  these  facta--{x)  that  there  is 
no  artisan  caste  mentioned  by  Manu;  (a)  that  eating  with 
another  caste,  or  eating  food  prepared  by  another  caste,  is  not 
said  by  him  to  involve  loss  of  caste,  though  these  are  now  among 
the  most  frequent  sources  of  degradation.  The  system  must 
have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  teaching  of  Buddha: 
"  As  the  four  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ganges  lose  their  names 
as  soon  as  they  mingle  their  waters  with  the  holy  river,  so  all 
who  believe  in  Buddha  cease  to  be  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas,  and  Sudras."  After  Buddha,  Sudra  dyiusties  ruled 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  under  the  Mogul  dynasty  the  Cayets, 
a  race  of  Sudras,  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  public  offices*  But 
Buddha  did  not  wish  to  abolish  caste.  Tlius  it  is  related  that  a 
Brahman  Pundit  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Buddha 
nevertheless  found  it  necessaiy,  when  his  king  touched  him,  to 
wash  from  head  to  foot.*  Alexando'  the  Great  found  no  castes 
in  the  Punjab,  but  Megasthenes  had  left  an  account  of  the  ryots 
and  tradesmen,  the  military  order  and  the  gymnosophists 
(including  the  Buddhist  Germanes)  whom  he  found  in  the  country 
bi  the  Ganges.*  From  his  use  of  the  word  gymnosophist  it  is 
probable  that  Megasthenes  confounded  the  Brahmans  with  the 
hermits  or  fakirs;  and  this  explains  his  statement  that  any 
Hindu  might  become  a  Brahman.  Megasthenes  spent  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Sandracottus  (Chandragupta  Afaurya),  a  con- 
temporary of  Seleucus  Nicator.  All  the  later  Greeks*  follow 
his  statement  and  concur  in  enumerating  seven  Indian  castes 
— sophists,  agriculturists,  herdsmen,  artisans^  warriors,  in- 
spectors, councillors.  On  the  revival  of  Brahmanism  it  was 
found  that  the  second  and  third  castes  had  disappeared,  and 
that  the  field  was  now  occupied  by  the  Brahmans,  the  Sudras, 
and  a  host  of  mixed  castes,  sprung  from  the  original  twelve, 
Unidum  and  Prutilum,  left-hand  and  right-hand,  which  were 
formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  four  original  castes.  Manu  himself 
gives  a  list  of  these  impure  castes,  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (X556- 
1605)  makes  the  positive  statement  that  there  were  then  500 
triba  bearing  the  name  of  Kshatriya,  while  the  real  caste  no 
longer  existed.  Most  of  these  subdivisions  are  really  trade- 
organizations,  many  of  them  living  in  village-communities,  which 
trace  descent  from  a  pure  caste.  Thus  in  Bengal  there  are  the 
Vaidya  or  Baidya,  the  physicians,  who,  Manu  says,  originated 
in  the  marriage  of  a  Brahman  father  and  a  Vaisya  mother. 

As  Colcbrooke  said,  Brahmans  and  Sudras  enter  into  all  trades, 
but  Brahmans  (who  are  profoundly  ignorant  even  of  their  own 
scriptures)  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  monopoly  of 
Vcdic  learning,  which  really  means  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  Puranas  and  Manu.  Though  they  have  succeeded  in 
excluding  others  from  sacred  employment,  only  a  portion  of  the 
caste  are  actually  engaged  in  religious  ceremonies,  in  sacred  study, 
or  even  in  religious  begging.  Many  are  privates  in  the  army, 
many  water-carriers,  many  domestic  servants.  And  they  have, 
like  other  castes,  many  subdivisions  which  prevent  intimate 
association  and  intermarriage.  The  ideal  Brahman  is  gone: 
the  priest  "  with  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  passions  sub- 
dued, his  mantle  white,  his  body  pure,  golden  rings  in  his  ear. 
But  the  hold  which  caste  has  on  the  Hindu  minds  may,  perhaps, 
be  most  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  missions  and 
in  comparatively  recent  times.    The  Jesuits  Xavier  and  Fra  dei 
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Travels  oj  Fah  Hian^  c.  27.  *  Strabo.  Jnd.  sec.  59. 

Arrian,  Indie,  c.  ii.  12;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  c.  40,  41;  and  Strabo 
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Nobili  did  eveiything  but  become  Brahmans  in  order  to  convert 
the  south  of  India — they  put  on  a  dress  of  cavy  or  yellow  colour, 
they  made  frequent  ablutions,  they  lived  on  vegetables  and  milk, 
they  put  on  their  foreheads  the  sandalwood  paste  used  by  the 
Brahmans — and  Gregory  XV.  published  a  bull  sanctioning 
caste  regulations  in  the  Christian  churches  of  India.  The 
Danish  mission  of  Thmquebar,  the  German  mission  of  the  heroic 
Schwarx,  whose  headquarten  were  Tanjore,  also  permitted  caste 
to  be  retained  by  their  follo^rs.  Even  the  priests  of  Buddha, 
whose  life  was  a  protest  against  caste,  re-erected  the  system  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  radis  or  radios  were  reduced  to 
much  the  same  state  as  the  Pariahs.^  Protestant  missions  have 
made  but  little  progress,  even  in  recent  years.  The  number 
of  native  converts  to  Christianity  rose  from  x-,246,ooo  in  1872 
to  3,664,000  in  1901 ;  these  figures,  however,  are  by  themselves 
rather  inisleading,  for  Christianity  appears  to  have  touched 
the  higher  classes  in  India  not  at  aU,  only  the  out-castes. 

It  is  still  the  general  law  that  to  constitute  a  good  marriage 
the  parties  must  belong  to  the  same  caste,  but  to  unconnected 
families.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  three  higher  castes  were 
always  permitted  to  intermarry  with  the  caste  next  below  their 
own,  the  issue  taking  the  lower  caste  or  sometimes  forming  a  new 
class.  A  Sudra  need  not  marry  a  wife  of  the  same  caste  or  sect 
as  himself.  In  1871  it  was  decided  by  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  councU  that  a  marriage  between  a  zemindar  (land- 
owner) of  the  Malavar  class,  a  subdivision  of  the  Sudra  caste, 
with  a  woman  of  the  VeUala  dass  of  Sudras  is  lawfuL  Generally 
also  a  woman  may  not  marry  beneath  her  own  caste.  The  feeling 
is  not  so  strong  against  a  man  marrying  even  in  the  lowest  caste, 
for  Manu  permits  the  son  of  a  Brahman  and  a  Sudra  mother 
to  raise  his  family  to  the  highest  caste  in  the  seventh  generation. 
The  illegitimacy  resulting  from  an  invalid  marriage  docs  not 
render  incapable  of  caste;  at  least  it  does  not  so  disqualify  the 
lawful  children  of  the  bastard.  On  a  forfeiture  of  caste  by  either 
spouse  intercourse  ceases  between  the  spouses:  if  the  out-caste 
be  a  sonless  woman,  she  is  accounted  dead,  and  funeral  rites  are 
performed  for  her;  if  she  have  a  son,  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
her.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  professional  concubinage  of  the 
dandng-girl  does  not  involve  degradation,  if  it  be  with  a  person 
of  the  same  caste.  This  suggests  that  whatever  may  be  the 
function  of  caste,  it  is  not  a  aafe  guardian  of  public  morality. 
The  rules  as  to  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage  used  to  be  very 
strict,  but  they  are  now  relaxed.  An  act  of  1856  legalized  re- 
marriage by  widows  in  all  the  castes,  with  a  conditional  forfeit- 
ure of  the  deceased  husband's  estate,  unless  the  husband  has 
expressly  sanctioned  the  second  marriage.  The  later  Indian 
Marriage  Act  was  directed  against  the  iniquitous  child  marriages; 
it  requires  a  minimum  age.  In  many  ways  the  theoretical 
inferiority  of  the  Sudra  absolves  him  from  the  restraints 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  lays  on  the  higher  castes.  Thus  a 
Sudra  may  adopt  a  daughter's  or  sister's  son,  though  this  is 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  the  adopter  should  be  able  to 
marry  the  mother  of  the  adopted  persoiL  The  rule  requiring  the 
person  adopted  to  be  of  the  same  caste  and  gotra  or  family  as  the 
adopter  is  also  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  Sudras.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  a  married  person  whom  a  Sudra  may  not  adopt  As  regards 
inheritance  the  Sudra  docs  not  come  off  so  well  in  competition 
with  the  other  castes.  "  The  sons  of  a  Brahamana  in  the  several 
tribes  have  four  shares  or  three  or  two  or  one;  the  children  of 
a  Kshatriya  have  three  portions  or  two  or  one;  and  those  of 
a  Vaisya  take  two  parts  or  one."  This  refers  to  the  case  per- 
mitted by  law,  and  not  unknown  in  practice,  of  a  Brahman 
having  four  wives  of  different  castes,  a  Kshatriya  three,  and  so 
on.  But  all  sons  of  inferior  caste  are  excluded  from  property 
coming  by  gift  to  the  father;  and  a  Sudra  son  is  also  excluded 
from  land  acquired  by  purchase.  It  must  be  recoOected,  how- 
ever, that  under  an  act  of  1850,  loss  of  caste  no  longer  affects 
the  capacity  to  inherit  or  to  be  adopted.  In  cases  of  succession 
06  inteslalo  on  failure  of  the  preceptor,  pupil,  and  fellow-student 
(heirs  called  by  the  Hindu  law  after  relatives),  a  priest,  or  any 
Brahman,  many  succeed.  Where  a  Sudra  is  the  only  son  of  a 
*  Irving.  Tluory  and  Practia  0/  Caste  (London,  1859). 


Brahman,  the  Sapinda,  or  next  of  kin,  would  take  two-thirds 
of  the  inheritance;  where  he  is  the  only  son  of  any  other  ivkt- 
bora  father,  the  Sapinda  would  take  one-half.  Possibly,  the  nile 
of  equal  division  among  sons  of  equal  caste  did  not  at  first  ipply 
to  Brahnmns,  who,  as  the  eldest  sons  of  God,  would  perhaps 
observe  the  custom  of  primogem'ture  among  themsdvca.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  laid  down  in  the  judicial  comim'tiee  in  1S69, 
contrary  to  the  collected  opinions  of  the  Pundits  of  the  Sudder 
court,  that,  in  default  of  lawful  children,  the  illegitimate  dsikireo 
of  the  Sudra  caste  inherit  their  putative  father's  estate,  and,  eves 
if  there  be  lawful  children,  are  entitled  to  maintenance  out  4^  tbe 
estate.  It  had  previously  been  decided  by  Sir  Edward  Ryu  is 
1857  that  the  illegitimate  children  of  a  Rajput,  or  of  any  otba 
member  of  a  superior  caste,  have  no  right  of  inheritance  evra 
under  will,  but  a  mere  right  to  maintenance,  provided  the  children 
are  docile.  It  seems  then  that  the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya  castes, 
though  in  one  sense  non-exislent,  still  control  Hindu  soocesskn. 

With  regard  to  Persia  the  Zend  A^esia  speaks  dt  a  fourfold 
division  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Iran  into  priests,  vajtion, 
agriculturists  and  artificers;  and  also  of  a  sevenfold  division  corre- 
sponding  to  the  seven  amschespands,  or  serva  nts  of  Ormuzd.  This 
was  no  invention  of  Zoroaster,  but  a  tradition  from  the  goldea 
age  of  Jemshid  or  Diemschid.  The  priestly  caste  of  Magi  «as 
divided  into  Hcrbeds  or  disciples,  Mobeds  or  masters,  and  Destur 
Mobeds  or  complete  masters.  The  last-named  were  alone  entiilcti 
to  read  the  liturgies  of  Ormuzd;  they  alone  predicted  the  future 
and  carried  the  sacred  costi,  or  girdle,  havan,  or  cup,  and  banesi, 
or  bunch  of  twigs.  The  Zend  word  baresma  Is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  Brahma,  or  sacred  element,  of  whidi  tbe  s>inbcii 
was  t^  bunch  of  kusa  grass,  generally  called  veda.  Tbe  Peniu 
and  Hindu  religions  are  further  connected  by  tbe  cenmoaj 
call^i  Homa  in  the  one  and  Soma  in  the  other.  Haug.  in  h^ 
Tract  on  the  Origin  of  Brakmanism  (quoted  by  Muir,  ubi  snpfs), 
maintains  that  the  division  in  tbe  Zend  Avesia  of  the  foUovers 
of  Ahura  Mazda  into  Atharvas,  Rathaesvas,  and  Vastrya  «as 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  three  superior  Indian  castes.  He 
also  asserts  that  only  the  sons  of  priests  (Atharvas)  could  beoor.e 
priests,  a  rule  still  in  force  among  the  Parsis.  The  Book  of  Damd 
rather  suggests  that  the  Magi  were  an  decilve  body;  and  as 
regards  the  secular  classes  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  trace  c^ 
hereditary  employment  or  religious  subordination.  There  a 
.a  legend  in  the  Dabistan  of  a  great  conqueror,  Mahabad.  vfao 
divided  the  Abyssinians  into  tbe  usual  four  castes;  and  Strabo 
mentionsa  similar  classification  of  the  Iberians  into  kings,  priests, 
soldiers,  husbandmen  and  menials. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  in  Egypt  there 
were  at  least  two  great  castes,  priests  and  warriors,  the  function 
of  which  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  minor  pro- 
fessions grouped  under  the  great  castes  being  also  subject  t> 
hereditary  transmission.  This  opinion  was  hdd  by  Otfiird 
Mttller,*  Meiners  of  GOttlngen,  and  othere.  Doubts  were  fint 
suggested  by  Rossellini,  and  after  ChampoUion  had  dedpbertd 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  J.  J.  Ampere*  boldly  annouocri 
that  there  were  in  Egypt  no  castes  strictly  so  called;  tint  b 
particular  the  professions  of  priest,  soldier,  judge,  &c.,  were  not 
hereditary;  and  that  the  division  of  Egyptian  sociciy  was  nerdy 
that  which  is  generally  found,  in  certain  stages  of  social  grovti) 
between  the  liberal  professions  and  the  mechanical  arts  end 
trades.  No  difference  of  colour,  or  indeed  of  any  feature,  has  hen 
observed  in  the  monumental  pictures  of  the  different  EgypUu 
castes.  From  an  inspection  of  numerous  tombs,  sarcophagi, 
and  funeral  stones,  which  frequently  enumerate  the  names  tsd 
professions  of  several  kinsfolk  of  the  deceased,  Ampere  concluded 
that  sacerdotal  and  nulitary  functions  were  sometimes  united 
in  the  same  person,  and  might  even  be  combined  with  d%il 
functions;  that  intermarriage  might  certainly  take  place  bctiieca 
the  sacred  and  military  orden;  and  that  the  nembcn  of  tbe 
same  natural  family  did  frequentlyadoptthedifferentoocupatioa 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  tbe 
castes.    The  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  show  in  a  stzikiog  nanaa  the 

*  Afannal  ^  A  rchaeeiogj. 
*  Rente  des  deux  monaes,  15th  S^tembcr  184(1 
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Egyptian  tendency  to  accumulate,  rather  than  to  separate, 
anjiloyiDcnta.  Occasionally  (amilies  were  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  a  particular  divinity.  An  interesting  "  section  "  of 
Egyptian  society  is  a£forded  by  a  granite  monument  preserved 
ia  the  museum  at  NapJea.  Nine  figures  in  bas-relief  represent 
the  deceased,  his  father,  three  brothers,  a  paternal  uncle,  and  the 
Uther  and  two  brothers  of  his  wife.  Another  side  contains  the 
Dwther,  wife,  wife's  mother  and  maternal  aunts.  The  deceased 
b  described  as  a  military  officer  and  superintendent  of  buildings; 
his  dder  brother  as  a  priest  and  architect;  his  third  brother  as  a 
provincial  governor,  and  his  father  as  a  priest  of  Ammon.  The 
fuoily  of  the  wife  b  exclusively  sacerdotaL  Egyptian  caste, 
tliereforc,  permitted  twa  brothers  to  be  of  different  castes, 
tfid  00c  person  to  be  of  more  castes  than  one,  and  of  different 
osics  from  those  to  which  his  father  or  wife  belonged.  The  lower 
employnicnts,  commerce,  agriculture,  even  medicine,  are  never 
mentioned  on  the  tombs.  '  The  absolute  statements  about  caste 
ia  Egypt,  circulated  by  such  writers  as  Reynier  and  De  Goguet, 
have,  no  doubt,  been  founded  on  passages  in  Herodotus  (ii.  143, 
164),  who  mentions  seven  classes,  and  makes  war  an  hereditary 
profession;  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  2-8),  who  mentions  five 
cloucs  and  a  hereditary  priesthood;  and  in  Plato,  who,  anxious 
to  iliustrate  the  principle  of  compulsory  division  of  labour,  on 
which  his  republic  was  based,  speaks  in  the  Timaeus  of  a  total 
seinntion  oi  the  six  classes— priests,  soldiers,  husbandmen, 
artisans,  hunters  and  shepherds.  Heeren  (ii.  594)  does  not 
heatate  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  Egyptian  caste  to  the  meeting 
of  different  races.  According  to  the  chronology  constructed 
by  Bunsen  the  division  into  castes  began  in  the  period  10,000- 
9000,  and  was  completed  along  with  the  introduction  of  animal 
worship  and  the  improvement  of  writing  under  the  third  dynasty 
in  the  6th  or  7th  century  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  Scholiast  of 
ApoUcnius  Rhodius,  on  the  authority  of  Dicaearchus,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Helias,  mentions  a  king,  Sesonchosb,  who,  about 
3712  B.C,  *'  enacted  that  no  one  should  abandon  his  father's 
trade,  for  this  he  considered  as  leading  to  avarice."  Bunsen 
ctmjectores  that  this  may  refer  to  Sesostoris,  the  lawgiver  of 
Manetho's  third  or  Memphite  dynasty,  the  eighth  from  Menes, 
who  introduced  writing,  building  with  hewn  stone,  and  medicine; 
possibly,  also,  to  Sesostxis,  who,  Aristotle  says  {Polit.  vii.  i), 
introduced  caste  to  Crete.  He  further  observes  that  in  Egypt 
there  was  never  a  conquered  indigenous  race.  There  was  one 
latioo  with  one  language  and  one  religion;  the  public  panegyrics 
embraced  the  whole  people;  every  E^ptian  was  the  child  and 
friend  of  the  gods.  The  kings  were  generally  warriors,  and  latterly 
adopted  into  the  sacerdotal  caste.  Intermarriage  was  the  rule, 
except  between  the  swineherds  and  all  other  classes.  "  Every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians  "  (Gen.  zlvi.  34). 
The  comprebenarve  eaaay  by  Sir  H.  H.  Rialey  in  the  introductory 
voltuaeof  tne  Indian  Census  Report  for  1901  b  the  best  recent  account 
cf  caste  in  India.  See  also,  besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Sir  Denzil  Ibbctson'a  Report  on  the  Punjab  Census  (1881};  W. 


»  an  intenestioc  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Sidney  Low  s  Vision  of 
/■to  (X906).    See  also  India,  Indian  Law,  and  Hinduism. 


CAVnU  LOUIS  BBRTRAND  (1688-1757),  French  mathe- 
oatidan,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  the  nth  of  November 
1688,  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1703.  Having 
stodkd  liteFatnre,  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
Batheaatics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  wrote  several  scien> 
^  works,  that  which  attracted  most  attention  at  the  time 
being  his  OfHque  des  couUurs  (1740),  or  treatise  on  the  melody 
of  cobura.  He  endeavoured  to  iUustrate  the  subject  by  a 
<^(!^in  oadttirt,  or  ocular  harpsichord;  but  the  treatise  and 
the  illnstxation  were  quickly  forgotten.  He  also  wrote  Matki- 
«o%tf  umaersdU  (1738)  and  TraiU  de  pkysique  sttr  la  pesanUur 
ixwclfe  det  corps  (1734).  He  also  published  a  critical  account 
of  the  system  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  in  French  in  1743. 

CmsiAR  T  RIPOLL,  BMIUO  (1833-1899),  Spanish  sUtes- 
BUt  was  bom  at  Cadiz  on  the  8th  of  September  1833.  At  the 
*Se  of  seven  he  lost  his  father,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 


the  progressist  agitations  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
and  had  passed  several  years  as  an  exile  in  England.  He  at« 
tended  a  grammar-school  at  Sax.  In  1848  he  began  to  study 
law  in  Madrid,  but  soon  elected  to  compete  for  admittance  at 
the  school  of  philosophy  and  letters,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1853.  He  was  an  obscure  republican  student  when 
the  Spanish  revolutionary  movement  of  1854  took  place,  and  the 
young  liberab  and  democrats  of  that  epoch  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  largest  theatre  of  the  capital.  On  that  occasion 
Castelar  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  which  at  once  placed  him 
in  the  van  of  the  advanced  politicians  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Isabella.  From  that  moment  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
radical  journalism,  literary  and  historical  pursuits.  Castelar 
was  compronused  in  the  first  ruing  of  June  1866,  which  yfZ5 
concerted  by  Marshal  Prim,  and  cmshed,  after  much  bloodshed, 
in  the  streets  by  Marshals  O'Donnell  and  Serrano.  A  court- 
martial  condemned  him  in  contumaciam  to  death  by  "  garote 
vil,"  and  he  had  to  hide  in  the  house  of  a  friend  until  he  escaped 
to  France.  There  he  lived  two  years  until  the  successful  rcvolu- 
tion  of  1868  allowed  him  to  return  and  enter  the  Cortes  for  the 
first  time — ^as  deputy  for  Saragossa.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
sumed  the  professorship  of  history  at  the  Madrid  university. 
Castelar  soon  became  famous  by  his  rhetorical  speeches  in  the 
Constituent  Cortes  of  1869,  where  he  led  the  republican  minority 
in  advocating  a  federal  republic  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
recent  revolution.  He  thus  gave  much  trouble  to  men  like 
Serrano,  Topete  and  Prim,  who  had  never  harboured  the  idea 
of  drifting  into  advanced  democracy,  and  who  had  each  his  own 
scheme  for  re-establishing  the  monarchy  with  certain  consti- 
tutional restrictions.  Hence  arose  Castelar's  constant  and 
vigorous  criticisms  of  the  successive  pkns  mooted  to  place  a 
HohenaoUera,  a  Portuguese,  the  duke  of  Montpcnsier,  Espartero 
and  finally  Amadeus  of  Savoy  on  the  throne.  He  attacked  with 
relentless  vigour  the  short-lived  monarchy  of  Amadeus,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  downfalL 

The  abdication  of  Amadeus  led  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
federal  republic  The  senate  and  congress,  very  largely  composed 
of  monarchists,  permitted  themselves  to  be  dragged  along  into 
democracy  by  the  republican  minority  headed  by  Salmeron, 
Figueras,  Pi  y  Maigall  and  Castekr.  The  short-Uved  federal 
republic  from  the  xith  of  Fd>ruary  1873  to  the  3rd  of  January 
1874  was  the  culminating  point  of  Uie  career  of  CasteUr,  and  his 
conduct  during  those  eleven  months  was  much  praised  by  the 
wiser  portion  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  though  it  alienated  from 
him  the  ssrmpathies  of  the  majority  of  his  quondam  friends  in 
the  repubUcan  ranks. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1868,  Castelar  had  begun  to  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  more  advanced  republicans,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  success. 
He  abhorred  bloodshed,  he  disliked  mob  rule,  he  did  not  approve 
of  military  pronunciamientos.  His  idea  would  have  been  a 
parliamentary  republic  on  the  American  lines,  with  some  traits 
of  the  Swiss  constitution  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  regionalist 
and  provincialist  inclinations  of  many  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
He  would  have  placed  at  the  head  of  his  a>mmonwealth  a 
president  and  Cortes  freely  elected  1^  the  people,  ruling  the 
country  in  a  liberal  q;>irit  and  with  due  respect  for  conservative 
principles,  religious  traditions  and  national  unity.  Such  a 
statesman  was  sure  to  clash  with  the  doctrinaires,  like  Salmeron, 
who  wanted  to  imitate  French  methods;  with  Pi  y  Margall, 
who  wanted  a  federal  republic  after  purely  Spanish  ideas  of 
decentralization;  and  above  all  with  the  intransigent  and  ^oomy 
fanatics  who  became  the  leaders  of  the  cantonal  insurrections  at 
Cadis,  Seville,  Valencia,  Malaga  and  Cartagena  in  1873. 

At  first  Castelar  did  his  best  to  work  with  the  other  republican 
members  of  the  first  government  of  the  federal  republic.  He 
accepted  the  post  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  side  with  his  colleagues,  when  serious  difficulties 
arose  between  the  new  government  and  the  president  of  the 
Cortes,  Sefior  Martos,  who  was  backed  by  a  very  imposing 
commission  composed  of  the  most  influential  conservative 
memben  of  the  hist  parliament  of  the  Savoyard  king,  which  had 
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suspended  its  sittings  shortly  after  proclaiming  the  federal 
republic  A  sharp  struggle  was  carried  on  for  weeks  between 
the  executive  and  this  commission,  at  first  presided  over  by 
Martos,  and,  when  he  resigned,  by  Salmeron.  In  the  background 
Marshal  Serrano  and  many  politicians  and  military  men  steadily 
advocated  a  coup  d'itat  in  order  to  avert  the  triumph  of  the 
republicans.  The  adversaries  of  the  executive  were  prompted 
by  the  captain-general  of  Madrid,  Pavia,  who  promised  the 
cooperation  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital.  Tlie  president, 
Salmeron,  and  Marshal  Serrano  himself  lacked  decision  at  the 
last  moment,  and  lost  time  and  many  opportunities  by  which 
the  republican  ministers  profited.  The  federal  republicans 
became  masters  of  the  situation  in  the  last  fortnight  of  April 

1873,  and  turned  the  tables  on  their  adversaries  by  making  a 
pacific  bloodless  pronunciamiento. 

The  battalions  of  the  militia  that  had  assembled  in  the  bull- 
ring near  Marshal  Serrano's  house  to  assist  the  anti-democratic 
movement  were  disarmed,  and  their  leaders,  the  politicians 
and  generals,  were  allowed  to  escape  to  France  or  Portugal. 
The  Cortes  were  dissolved,  and  the  federal  and  constituent 
Cortes  of  the  republic  convened,  but  they  only  sat  during  the 
summer  of  1873,  long  enough  to  show  their  absolute  incapacity, 
and  to  convince  the  executive  that  the  safest  policy  was  to 
suspend  the  session  for  several  months. 

This  was  the  darkest  period  of  the  annals  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  of  1873-1874.  Matters  got  to  such  a  climax  of  disorder, 
disturbance  and  confusion,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  strata 
of  Spanish  society,  that  the  president  of  the  executive,  Figueras, 
deserted  his  post  and  fled  the  country.  Pi  y  Margall  and  Sal- 
meron, in  successive  attempts  to  govern,  found  no  support  in 
the  really  important  and  influential  elements  of  Spanish  society. 
Salmeron  had  even  to  appeal  to  such  well-known  reactionary 
generals  as  Pavia,  Sanchez,  Bregna  and  Moriones,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  Fortunately  these  officers  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
executive.  In  less  than  five  weeks  a  few  thousand  men  properly 
handled  sufficed  to  quell  the  cantonal  risings  in  Cordoba,  SeviUa, 
Cadia  and  Malaga,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  might  have  been 
soon  pacified,  if  the  federal  republican  ministers  had  not  once 
more  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  majority  of  the  Cortes, 
composed  of  "  Intransigentes  "  and  radical  republicans.  Tlie 
president,  Salmeron,  after  showing  much  indecision,  resigned, 
but  not  until  he  had  recalled  the  general  in  command  in  Andalusia, 
Pavia.  This  resignation  was  not  an  unfortunate  event  for  the 
country,  as  the  federal  Cortes  not  only  made  Castelar  chief  of 
the  executive,  thougih  his  partisans  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
Parliament,  but  they  gave  him  much  liberty  to  act,  as  they 
decided  to  suspend  the  sittings  of  the  house  until  and  January 

1874.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
as  from  that  day  the  tide  set  in  towards  the  successive  develop- 
ments that  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  becoming  the  ruler  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1873,  Castelar  at  once  devoted  his  attention  to  the  reorganixation 
of  the  army,  whose  numbers  had  dwindled  down  to  about 
70,000  men.  This  force,  though  aided  by  considerable  bodies 
of  local  militia  and  volunteers  in  the  northern  and  western 
provinces,  was  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  60,000  CarUsts  in 
arms,  and  with  the  still  formidable  nucleus  of  cantonalists  around 
Alcoy  and  Cartagena.  To  supply  the  deficiencies  Castelar  called 
oot  more  than  xoo,ooo  conscripts,  who  joined  the  colours  in  less 
than  six  weeks.  He  selected  his  generals  without  respect  of 
politics,  sending  Moriones  to  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  Martinez  Campos  to  Catalonia  with 
several  thousand,  and  Lopez  Dominguez,  the  nephew  of  Marshal 
Serrano,  to  begin  the  land  blockade  of  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
cantonal  insurgents,  Cartagena,  where  the  crews  of  Spain's  only 
fleet  had  joined  the  revolL 

Castelar  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  Church.  He  renewed 
direct  relations  with  the  Vatican,  and  at  last  induced  Pope 
Pius  DC  to  approve  his  selection  of  two  dignitaries  to  occupy 
vacant  sees  as  well  as  his  nominee  for  the  vacant  archbishopric 
of  Valencia,  a  prelate  who  afterwards  became  archbishop  of 


Toledo,  and  remained  to  the  end  a  doic  frienit  of  Castdir. 
He  put  a  Stop^o  all  persecutions  of  the  Church  and  rdigiocs 
orders,  and  enforced  nsptct  of  Church  property.  Hit  sMaapud 
to  restore  some  order  in  the  treasury  and  administxmtxon  of 
finance,  with  a  view  to  obtain  ^rays  and  means  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  three  civil  wan,  Carlist,  ranKM**!  and  Cuban. 
The  Cuban  insurgents  gave  him  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  the 
famous  Virgittitu  incident  nearly  leading  to  a  rupture  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Castelar  sent  out  to  Cuba  aU  the 
reinforcements  he  could  spare,  and  a  new  govemor-fciKr^, 
Jovellar,  whom  he  peremptorily  instructed  to  crus&  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  Cuban  militia,  and  not  allow  them  to  drag  Spain 
into  a  conflict  with  the  United  States.  Acting  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  Castelar,  Jovellar  gave  up  the  filibuster  vesseis,  and  those 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  who  had  not  been  summarily  shot 
by  General  Burricl.  Castelar  always  prided  himself  on  having 
terminated  this  incident  without  too  much  damage  to  the  prestige 
of  Spain. 

At  the  end  of  1873  Castelar  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  efforts,  with  the  military  operations  in  the 
peninsula,  with  the  assistance  he  was  getting  from  the  middle 
classes  and  even  from  many  of  the  political  elements  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  that  were  not  republican.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  federal  Cortes,  he  couIJ 
indulge  in  no  illusions  as  to  what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  bulk 
of  the  republicans,  who  openly  dissented  from  his  coDservati%*e 
and  conciliatory  policy,  and  announced  that  they  would  reverse 
it  on  the  very  day  the  Cortes  met  Warnings  came  in  plenty,  and 
no  loss  a  personage  than  the  man  he  had  made  captain-general  of 
Madrid,  General  Pavia,  suggested  that,  if  a  conflict  arose  betwvG 
Castelar  and  the  majority  of  the  Cortes,  not  only  the  gaxrison 
of  Madrid  and  its  chief,  but  all  the  armies  in  the  fidd  and  their 
generals,  were  disposed  to  stand  by  the  president.  Castelar  knew 
too  well  what  such  offers  meant  in  the  classic  land  of  pronmuiO' 
mientos,  and  he  refused  so  flatly  that  Pavia  did  not  renew  his 
advice.  The  sequel  is  soon  told.  The  Cortes  naet  on  the  sod 
of  January  1874.  The  intransigent  majority  refused  to  listen  to 
a  last  eloquent  appeal  that  Castelar  made  to  their  patriotisai 
and  common  sense,  and  they  passed  a  vote  of  censure.  Castelar 
resigned.  The  Cortes  went  on  wran^ng  for  a  day  and  nigbt 
until,  at  daybreak  on  the  3rd  of  January  1874,  General  Pa^-ia 
forcibly  ejected  the  deputies,  dosed  and  di^dved  the  Cortes, 
and  called  up  Marshal  Serrano  to  form  a  provisioaal  govemmecL 

Castelar  kept  apart  from  active  politics  during  the  twdve 
months  that  Serrano  acted  as  president  of  the  republic  Another 
pronuncwmienic  finally  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  last  week  of 
December  1874,  when  Generals  Campos  at  Sagnnto,  JovelUr 
at  Valencia,  Primo  de  Rivera  at  Madrid,  and  Laaorna  at  Logrofio, 
prodaimed  Alphonso  XII.  king  of  Spain.  Castdar  then  went 
into  voluntary  exile  for  fifteen  nnonths,  at  the  end  of  whidi 
he  was  elected  deputy  for  Barcelona.  He  sat  in  all  subsequent 
parliaments,  and  just  a  month  before  his  death  he  was  elected 
as  representative  of  Murcia.  During  that  period  he  became 
even  more  estranged  from  the  majority  of  the  republicans. 
Bitter  experience  had  shown  him  that  their  federal  doctxioes 
and  revolutionary  methods  could  lead  to  nothing  in  harmony 
with  the  aq^irations  of  the  majority  of  Spaniards.  He  elected, 
to  use  hb  own  words,  to  defend  and  to  seek  the  leahzation  of 
the  substance  of  the  programme  of  the  Spanish  revolutioQ  of 
1868  by  evolution,  and  le^,  padfic  means.  Hence  the  contrtst 
between  his  attitude  from  1876  to  1886,  during  the  reigB  of 
Alphonso  XII.,  when  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Oppositioa 
to  defend  the  reforms  of  that  revolution  against  Seilor  Caaovas, 
and  his  attitude  from  1886  to  1891.  In  this  latter  period  Csstdsr 
acted  as  a  sort  of  independent  auxiliary  of  Sagi^fa  and  of  the 
.  Liberal  party.  As  soon  as  Castelar  saw  nnivmal  suffiage  re* 
established  he  solemnly  declared  in  the  Cwtcs  that  his  task 
was  accomplished,  his  political  mission  at  an  end,  and  that  ba 
proposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  those  Etersiy. 
historical,  philosophical,  and  economic  studies  which  he  hsd 
never  ne^ected  even  in  the  busiest  days  of  ha  poUtictl 
career.    Indeed,  it  was  his  extraoidinaiy  activity  and  power  d 
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-pinH^twii  in  such  directions  that  allowed  him  to  keep  his 
Mk>m<xmntiymta  so  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in 
tke  outer  world.  Hts  literary  and  journalistic  laboun  occupied 
much  ol  fab  time,  and  were  his  chief  means  of  subsistence. 
Be  left  nnfinishfd  a  history  of  Europe  in  the  19th  century. 
The  most  amqucuous  of  his  earlier  works  were: — A  History  of 
CisaiMatiom  in  the  First  FtM  Centuries  of  Christianity,  RecoOec- 
turns  ef  Italy,  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  The  History  of  Ike  RepnUiean 
Mmsunt  in  Europe,  The  Redemption  of  Slaves,  The  Rditious 
RaelMtion,  Historical  Essays  on  Ike  Middle  Ages,  The  Eastern 
Qaation,  Era  FUipfo  Lippi,  History  of  the  Discaeery  of  America, 
tad  wrae  historiod  novds.  Castdar  died  near  Murda  on  the 
25th  of  May  2899,  at  the  age  of  66.  His  funeral  at  Madrid  was 
as  imposing  demonstration  of  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  all 
daascs  and  parties.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CACTBLPRAHCO  VEU/  BVIUA,  a  town  of  Emilia,  Italy, 
in*  the  province  of  Bologna,  16  m.  N.W.  by  rail  from  the  town 
of  Bologna.  Fop.  (1901)  3163  (town),  I3r484  (commune).  The 
dmrches  contain  some  pictures  by  later  Bok^ese  artists.  Just 
OQtside  the  town  is  a  massive  fort  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
]6}8,  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Bologna,  now  used  as 
a  praon.  Castelfranco  eith^  occupies  or  lies  near  the  site  of 
the  andent  Forum  Gallorum,  a  place  on  the  Via  Aemilia 
between  Mutina  and  Bononia,  where  in  43  B.c  Octavian  and 
Hirtius  defeated  Mark  Antony. 

CASTBLFBANCO  VJUUETO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of 
Veaetia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  16  m.  W.  by  rail  from 
the  town  of  Treviso.  Pop.  (1901)  $330  (town),  12,551  (com- 
ffliine).  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  square,  surrounded  by 
medieval  walls  and  towers  constructed  by  the  people  of  Treviso 
in  1 2 18  (see  CkrrADEUA).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Gkngio  BarfaarrlH  (H  Giorgwne,  2477-1512),  and  the  cathedral 
contains  one  of  his  finest  works,  the  Madoima  with  SS.  Frands 
and  Liberalis  (1504),  in  the  background  of  which  the  towers  of 
the  old  town  may  be  seen. 

CAgnLU  BDMUMD  (1606-1685),  English  orientalist,  was 
bom  in  1606  at  Tadlow,  in  Cambridgeshire.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
keeatered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  changed 
lib  residence  to  St  John's,  on  account  of  the  valuable  library 
titere.  Hb  great  work  was  the  compiling  of  hb  Lexicon  Hepta- 
^oUen  Hebraicum,Chaldaicum,Syriacum,Samaritanum,Adhiopi- 
cam,  Arahicum,  et  Persicum  (2669).  Chrer  thb  book  he  spent 
Q^teen  years,  woiking.(if  we  may  accept  hb  own  statement) 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day;  he  employed  fourteen 
issistaats,  and  by  an  e3q>enditure  of  £22/xx>  brought  himself 
to  poverty,  for  hb  Icidcon,  though  full  of  the  most  unusual 
joniiiig,  did  not  find  purchasers.  He  was  actually  in  prison 
in  1667  because  he  was  unable  to  discharge  hb  brother's  debts, 
for  which  he  had  made  himself  liable.  A  volume  of  poems 
<i«dicated  to  the  king  brought  him  preferment.  He  Was  made 
prebendary  of  Canteriniry  and  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge. 
Before  undertaking  the  Lexicon  Heplaglotton,  C^teU  had  heli^d 
Dr  Brian  Walton  in  the  preparation  of  his  Polygfett  Bible.  Hb 
MSS.  he  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  died 
ia  1685  At  Higham  (jobion,  Bedfordshire,  where  he  was  rector. 
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CAffBLLAHHAEB  Dl  AABU  (anc  Stabiae),.  a  seaport  and 
tpucopd  see  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
17  n.  S.E.  by  rafl  from  the  town  of  Naples.  Pop.  (2902)  town, 
^78;  commune,  32,589.  It  lies  in  the  south-east  an^e  of 
"K  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  beginning  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento, 
iBd  owJDg  to  the  sea  and  mineral  water  baths  (22  different 
^no9)  and  Ita  attractive  situatran,  with  a  splendid  view  of 
Vcsovivs  and  fine  woods  on  the  hilb  behind,  it  b  a  favourite 
|CMt  of  foreigners  in  spring  and  autumn  and  of  NeapoliUns 
a  ninmer.  The  castle  from  which  it  takes  iu  name,  on  the 
U  tothe  south  of  the  town,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
J^Thoe  axe  three  large  churches  of  the  bte  28th  century. 
^'"^  •>«  a  bige  royal  dockyard  and  a  small-arms  factory; 


there  are  also  iron  works,  cotton,  flour  and  macaroni  mills.  The 
value  of  imports  (chiefly  coal,  wheat,  scrap-iron  and  cheese) 
for  2904  was  £2,339,048,  and  the  value  of  exports  (chiefly 
macaroni  and  green  fruit)  £769,200..  Then  b  also  a  qMnge 
trade,  but  the  former  coral  trade  b  dq>ressed.  Hie  port  was 
deared  by  420  vesseb  of  477i7i3  tonnage  in  2905.  An  dectric 
tramway  along  the  coast  road  to  Sorrento  was  opened  in  r905. 

CA8TBLLB8I,  ADRIANO  (c.  246o^-c.  2532?),  known  also 
as  CoRNXTO  from  hb  birthplace,  Italian  cardinal  and  writer, 
was  sent  by  Imiocent  Vm.  to  reconcile  James  IU.  of  Scotland 
with  hb  subjects.  While  in  England  he  was  appointed  (2503), 
by  Henry  VII.,  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  the  more  lucrative  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wdb,  but  he 
never  resided  in  dther.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Alexander  VI.  and  was  made  by  him  cardinal  (May  32, 
2 503).  A  man  of  doubtful  reputation,  Alexander's  confidant  and 
favourite,  he  paid  the  pope  a  brge  sum  for  his  devation.  He 
bought  a  vigna  in  the  Borgo  near  the  Vatican,  and  thereon 
erected  a  sumptuous  palace  after  designs  by  Bramante;  and  it 
was  here,  in  the  su2nmer  of  2503,  that  he  entertained  the  pope 
and  Cesare  Borgia  at  a  banquet  that  went  on  till  nightfall  despite 
the  tmhealthy  season  of  the  year,  when  ague  in  its  most  malignant 
form  was  rife.  Of  the  three,  Cardinal  Adrian  was  the  first  to 
fall  ill,  the  pope  succumbing  a  week  after.  The  story  of  the 
pdsoning  of  the  pope  b  to  be  rdegated  to  the  realm  of  fiction. 
Soon  after  the  election  of  Leo  X.  the  cardinal  was  impUcated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucd  agairist  the  pope,  and 
confessed  hb  guilt;  but,  pardon  being  offered  only  on  condition 
of  the  payment  of  35,000  ducats,  he  fled  from  Rome  and  was 
subsequently  dqxMed  from  the  cardinalate.  As  early  as  2504 
he  had  presented  hb  palace  (now  the  Palazzo  Giraud-Torionia) 
to  Henry  VII.  as  a  residence  for  the  English  ambassador  to  the 
Holy  See;  and  on  hb  flight  Henry  VIIL,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  gave  it  to  Cardinal  (^ampeggio.  Adrian  first  fled  to 
Venice.  Of  hb  subsequent  hbtory  nothing  b  known  for  certain. 
It  b  said  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  servant  when  on  his  way 
to  the  conclave  that  dected  Adrian  VI.  As  a  writer,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  restore  the  Latin  tongue  to  its  prbtine  purity; 
and  among  his  works  are  De  Vera  PhUosophia  ex  quatuor  dodo- 
rihus  ecdesiae  (Bologna,  2507),  De  Sermone  Latino  (Basel,  2523), 
and  a  poem,  De  Venatione  (Venice,  2534). 

See  Polydore  Vergil.  An^icae  historiae.  edited  by  H.  Ellis  (London, 
2844);  and  A.  Aubery,  Histoire  glnerale  des  cardinaux  (Paris, 
2642).  (E.  Tn.) 

CA8TBLLI,  lOMAZ  FRANZ  (2782-2863),  Austrian  dramatist, 
was  bom 'at  Vieima  on  the  6th  of  March  2782.  He  studied  law 
at  the  university,  and  then  entered  the  government  service. 
During  the  Napoleonic  invasions  his  patriotism  inspired  him.  to 
write  stirring  war  songs,  one  of  which,  Kriegslied  filr  die  dster- 
reickische  Armee,  was  printed  by  order  of  the  archduke  Charles 
and  distributed  in  thousands.  For  this  CasteUi  was  proclaimed 
by  Napoleon  in  the  Moniteur,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Hungary. 
In  2815  he  accompanied  the  aUies  into  France  as  secretary  to 
Count  Cavriani,  and,  after  hb  return  to  Vienna,  resumed  his 
offidal  post  in  connexion  with  the  estates  of  Lower  Austria. 
In  2842  he  retired  to  hb  property  at  Lilienfeld,  where,  sur- 
roimded  by  his  notable  collections  of  pictures  and  other  art 
treasures,  he  for  the  rest  of  hb  life  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
Castelli's  dramatic  talent  was  charactcrbUcally  Austrian;  hb 
plays  were  well  constructed  and  effective  and  satirized  unspar- 
ingly the  foibles  of  the  Viennese.  But  hb  wit  was  too  local 
and  ephemeral  to  appeal  to  any  but  his  own  generation,  and  if 
he  b  remembered  at  all  to-day  it  is  by  his  excellent  Gedickle 
in  niederdsterreichiscker  Mundart  (1828).  He  died  at  Lilienfeld 
on  the  5th  of  February  2862. 

Castelli's  Cesammdte  Cedickte  appeared  in  1835  in  6  vols.;  a 
selection  of  hb  Werke  in  1843  in  15  vols.  (2nd  ed.,  2848),  followed 
by  6  suiM>lcmentary  volumes  in  1 858.  His  autobiography,  Memoiren 
meiius  LebenSp  appeared  in  1862-1862  in  4  vols. 

CASTELLO,  BERNARDO  (2557-2629),  Genoese  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  bom  at  Albaro  near  (xcnoa,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Tasso,  and  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  designing 
the  figures  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  published  in  2592; 
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some  of  these  subjects  were  engraved  by  Agostlno  Caned. 
Besides  painting  a  number  of  works  in  Genoa,  mostly  in  a  rapid 
and  superficial  style,  Castellowas  employed  in  Rome  and  in 
the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

CASTELLO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1500  ?-x  569?),  Italian 
historical  painter,  was  bom  near  Bergamo  in  1500  or  perhaps 
X  509,  and  is  hence  ordinarily  termed  II  Bergamasco.  He  belongs, 
however,  to  the  school  of  Genoa,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  family  relationship  with  the  other  two  painters  named 
Castello,  also  noticed  here.  He  was  employed  to  decorate  the 
Nunziata  di  Portoria  in  Genoa,  the  saloon  of  the  Lanzi  Palace 
at  Gorlago,  and  the  Pardo  Palace  in  Spain.  His  best-known 
works  are  the  **  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  and  the  picture 
of  "  Christ  as  Judge  of  the  World  "  on  one  of  the  vaultings  of 
the  Annungjata.  He  was  an  architect  and  sculptor  as  well  as 
painter.  In  1567  he  was  Invited  to  Madrid  by  Philip  II.,  and 
there  he  died,  holding  the  office  of  architect  of  the  royal  palaces. 
The  date  of  death  (as  of  birth)  is  differently  stated  as  1569  or 
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CASTELLO,  VALBRIO  (x625-t659),  Italian  painter,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Bernardo  Castdlo  (q.v.).  He  surpassed  his  father, 
and  particularly  excelled  in  painting  battle-scenes.  He  painted 
the  "  Rape  of  Uie  Sabines,"  now  in  the  Palazzo  Brlgnole,  Genoa, 
and  decorated  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  in  the 
same  city.  In  these  works  he  is  regarded  by  his  admirers  as 
combining  the  fire  of  Tintoretto  with  the  general  style  of  Paolo 
Veronese. 

CASTELLO  BRANCO,  CAHILLO,  Visconde  de  Corkeu 
BoTELHO  (X825-X890),  Portuguese  novelist,  was  bom  out  of 
wedlock  and  lost  his  parents  in  infancy.  He  spent  his  early  years 
in  a  village  in  Traz-os-Montcs.  He  leamt  to  love  poetry  from 
Camoens  and  Bocage,  while  Mcndes  Pinto  gave  him  a  lust  for 
adventure,  but  he  dreamed  more  than  he  read,  and  grew  up 
undisciplined  and  proud.  He  studied  in  Oporto  and  Coimbra 
with  much  irregularity,  and  since  his  disdain  for  the  intrigues 
and  miseries  of  politics  in  Portugal  debarred  him  from  the  chance 
of  a  govemment  post,  he  entered  the  career  of  letters  to  gain 
a  livelihood.  After  a  spell  of  journalistic  work  in  Oporto  and 
Lisbon  he  proceeded  to  the  Episcopal  seminary  in  the  former 
dty  with  a  view  of  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and  during  this 
period  wrote  a  number  of  religious  works  and  translated  Chateau- 
briand. He  actually  took  minor  orders,  but  his  restless  nature 
prevented  him  from  following  one  course  for  long  and  he  soon 
returned  to  the  world,  and  henceforth  kept  up  a  feverish  literary 
activity  to  the  end.  He  was  created  a  viscount  in  X885  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to.lettcrs,  and  when  his  health  finally 
broke  down  and  he  could  no  longer  use  his  pen,  parliament  gave 
him  a  pension  for  life.  When,  having  lost  his  sight,  and  suffering 
from  chronic  nervous  disease,  he  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1890, 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  Portugal  had  lost  the  most 
national  of  her  modern  writers. 

Apart  from  his  plays  and  verses,  Castello  Branco's  works  may 
be  divided  into  th^ee  sections.  The  first  comprises  his  romances 
of  the  imagination,  of  which  Os  mysUrios  de  Lisboa^  in  the  style 
of  Victor  Hugo,  is  a  fair  example.  The  second  indudes  his  novels 
of  manners,  a  style  of  which  he  was  the  creator  and  remained 
the  chief  exponent  until  the  appearance  of  0  Cnme  de  Padre 
Antaro  of  Eca  de  Queiroz.  In  these  he  is  partly  idealist  and 
partly  realist,  and  describes  to  perfection  the  domestic  and  sodal 
life  of  Portu^  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  third 
division  embraces  his  writings  in  the  domain  of  history,  bio- 
graphy and  literary  criticism.  Among  these  may  be  dted 
NoUes  de  Lanugo,  Cousas  leva  e  pesadas,  Cavar  em  ruinas, 
Memorias  do  Bispo  do  Grdo  Para  and  Bohemia  do  Espirilo, 

In  all,  his  publications  number  about  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
belonging  to  many  departments  of  letters,  but  he  owes  his  great 
and  lasting  reputation  to  his  romances.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  slender  means  obliged  him  to  produce  very  rapidly 
to  the  order  of  publishers,  who  only  paid  him  from  £30  to  £60 
a  book,  he  never  lost  hb  individuality  under  the  pressure. 
Knowing  the  life  of  the  people  by  experience  and  not  from 
books,  he  was  able  to  fix  in  his  pages  a  succession  of  strongly 


marked  and  national  types,  such  as  the  hrasSevo,  tlie  tidfid^go 
of  the  north,  and  the  Minho  priest,  while  his  lack  of  pecsoaal 
acquaintance  with  foreign  countries  and  his  rdative  igrwranrf 
of  their  literatures  preserved  him  from  the  temptation,  so  danger- 
ous to  a  Portuguese,  of  imitating  the  rla«iat1  writers  <d  tlu 
larger  nations.  Among  the  most  notable  of  his  romances  are 
O  Romance  de  un  Homem  PicOf  his  favourite,  Reiraio  de  Kicardhia^ 
Amor  de  Perdi0o,  and  the  magnificent  series  entitled  NentScs 
do  Minho.  Many  of  his  novels  are  autobiographical,  like  Onie 
esld  a  felicidadet  Memorias  do  Carcere  and  VtHgamfO'  Ca^db 
Branco  is  an  admirable  story-teller,  laxgdy  because  he  was  a 
brilliant  improvisatore,  but  he  does  not  attenqst  character 
study.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  d  his  vocabolaiy,  aad 
no  other  Portuguese  author  has  shown  so  pxofooDd  n  knowledge 
of  the  popular  language.  Though  nature  had  endowed  him  vitb 
the  poetic  temperament,  his  verses  are  mediocre,  but  his  best 
plays  are  cast  in  bold  lines  and  contain  really  dramatic  situatioas, 
whfle  his  comedies  are  a  triumph  of  the  grotesque,  with  n  oxkrdant 
vdn  running  through  them  that  recalls  Gil  Vicente. 

The  collected  works  of  Camillo  Castello  Bianco  are  pubicdied  by 
the  Companhia  Editora  of  Liabon,  and  hb  most  e»tecmcd  books 
have  had  several  editions.  The  Diccionario  Bibliopapkico  Por^mn, 
vol.  ix.  p.  7  et  scq.,  contains  a  lengthy  but  incomplete  list  of  his  pub- 
lications. See  Romance  do  Romancisia,  by  A.  Piroentd,  a  badly  ^t 
together  but  informine^  biography;  also  a  study  on  the  novduc  by 
J.  Percira  de  Sampaio  in  A  Cerofio  Nopa  (Oporto.  1886);  Dr  Theo 
philo  Braga,  As  Modemas  Ideias  na  liUeralura  Porturuewa  (Oportck. 
1892);  Padre  Senna  Freitas,  Perfil  de  CamiUc  Casidlo  Branco  (& 
Paulo,  1887);  and  Paulo  Osorio,  CamiUot  a  sua  vida,  o  seu  temia,  a 
sna  obra  (Oporto,  1908}.  (E.  Pa.) 

CASTELLO  BRANCO,  an  episcopal  dty  and  the  capital  oi  an 
administrative  district  formerly  Induded  in  the  province  cf 
Beira,  Portugal;  1560  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  Abrantes-Guarda 
railway.  Pop.  (1900)  7288.  Numerous  Roman  remains  bear 
witness  to  the  antiquity  of  Castello  Branoo,  but  its  original  nanie 
is  unknown.  The  dty  is  dominated  by  a  ruined  castle,  aad 
partly  endosed  by  andent  walls;  its  chief  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  and  episcopal  palace.  Cloth  is  manufactured,  and  there 
is  a  flourishing  local  trade  in  cork,  wine  and  olive  oiL  The 
administrative  district  of  Castdlo  Branoo,  whidi  comprises  the 
valleys  of  the  Zezere,  Ocreza  and  Ponsul,  right-hand  tributaries 
of  the  Tagus,  colnddes  with  the  south-eastern  part  cf  Beira, 
pop.  (1900)  si6,6o8;  area,  2582  sq.m. 

CASTELU^N  DB  LA  PLANA,  a  maritime  province  of  eastern 
Spain,  formed  in  1833  of  districts  fomurriy  induded  in  Valencia, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Teruel  and  Tarragona,  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  S.  by  Valenda,  and  W.  by  TerueL    Pop. 
(1900)  310,828;  area,  2495  sq.  m.    The  surface  of  the  province 
is  almost  everywhere  mountainous,  and  flat  only  near  the  coast 
and  along  some  of  the  river  valleys.    Even  on  the  coast  the 
Atalayas  de  Alcali  and  the  De«crto  de  las  Palnus  foon  two 
well-defined  thou^  not  lofty  ridges.    The  Mi jarts  or  MUlares 
is  the  prindpal  river,  flowing  east-south-east  from  the  U^ilands 
of  Teruel,  between  the  Sierras  of  Espina  and  Eqndan  towards 
the  south,  and  the  peak  called  PefVa  Golosa  (5945  fu)  towards 
the  north,  until  it  reaches  the  sea  a  little  south  oi  the  capital, 
also  called  Castell6n  de  la  Plana.    The  MonUeo,  a  Idt-hajtd 
tributary  of  the  Itfijares;  the  Bergantes,  which  flows  inland  to 
join  the  Guadalope  in  Terud;  the  Cenia,  whidi  divides  CastelUn 
from  Tarragona;  and  a  variety  of  lesser  streams,  render  the 
province  abundanUy  fertile.    No  considerable  inlet  breaks  the 
regularity  of  the  coast-line,  and  there  is  no  fint-dass  harbour. 
The  climate  is  cold  and  variable  in  the  hilly  districts,  temperate 
in  winter  and  very  warm  in  summer  in  the  lowlands.   Agriod- 
ture,  fruit-growing,  and  espedMXly  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  oUve,  employ  the  majority  of  the  peasantry;  stock-fanmag 
and  sea-fishing  are  also  of  importance.    Lead,  sine,  boo  aad 
other  ores  have  been  discovered  in  the  province;  but  in  X90J> 
out  of  129  mining  concessions  registered,  only  two  woe  worked, 
and  their  output,  lead  and  zinc,  was  quite  insignificant.   Hx 
local  industries  are  mainly  coimected  with  fish-cuiing,  pap«r, 
porcelain,  woollens,  cotton,  sUk,  esparto,  brandy  and  oik 
Wine,  oranges  and  oil  are  exported  to  foreign  coontrtts  anl 
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otber  parts  of  Spain.  Th«  important  Barcelona-Valencia 
railwiy  skirts  the  coast,  passing  through  the  capital;  and  the 
OJauyiid-Sagunto  line  crosses  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
imrvioce.  Elsewhere  the  roads,  which  are  generally  indifferent, 
form  the  sole  means  of  communication.  Castell6n  (39,904), 
Villantal  (x6,o68),  the  port  of  Burriana  (12,96a),  and  Peftiscola 
(3142),  a  town  of  some  historical  interest,  are  described  in 
sq»nte  articles.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Alcali  de  Chisbert 
(6293),  Almazora  (7076),  Benicarl6  (7351),  Maella  (7335),  Onda 
(6595),  Scgorbe  (7045)*  Vail  de  Ux6  (8643).  Villafamis  (6708) 
ud  Vinaroz  (8635). 

CA8TELL6n  DS  la  plana,  the  capiul  of  the  province 
desoibed  above,  on  the  Barcelona- Valencia  railway,  4  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pop.  (1900)  39,904.  The  broad  and 
(mile  plain  in  which  Castell6n  is  built  is  watered  artificially  by 
a  Moorish  aqueduct,  largely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
supplied  by  the  estuary  of  the  Mijares,  5  m.  south-east.  The 
town  is  partly  encircled  by  ancient  walls;  and,  although  most 
of  its  public  buildings  are  modern,  it  contains  several  convents 
of  early  foundation,  a  curious  old  bell-tower,  150  ft.  high,  and  a 
I»nsh  church  chiefly  noteworthy  for  a  painting  in  the  interior 
by  Fiancisco  Ribalta,  who  was  bom  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
t6th  century.  CasteU6n  has  a  brisk  trade,  its  manufactures 
comprising  porcelain,  leather,  silk,  linen,  brandy  and  cork 
goods.  Its  harbour,  EI  Grio  de  Castell6n,  about  4  m.  east,  is 
aoDually  entered  by  some  soo  small  vessels.  A  light  railway, 
«faich  traverses  the  numerous  and  profitable  orange  plantations 
on  the  south-west,  connects  it  with  the  towns  of  Almazora, 
ViUarrtal,  Burriana  and  Onda.  Under  its  Moorish  rulers 
CaUeU6n  occupied  a  hill  to  the  north  of  its  present  site;  its 
removal  to  the  plain  by  James  I.  of  Aragon  (13 13-1276)  gave 
the  town  its  full  name,  *'  Castell6n  of  the  Plain." 

CASTELHAU.  MICHEL  DB,  Sieur  de  la  MAUVissiisE 
(c.  1530-1592),  French  soldier  and  diplomatist,  ambassador  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Touraine  about  1520.  He  was 
one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  and  his  grandfather,  Pierre  de 
Castdnatt,  was  equerry  to  Louis  XII.  Endowed  with  a  clear 
and  penetrating  intellect  and  remarkable  strength  of  memory, 
he  received  a  careful  education,  to  complete  which  he  travelled 
in  Italy  and  made  a  long  stay  at  Rome.  He  then  spent  some 
time  in  Malta,  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  war  in  the  campaigns  of  the  French  in  Italy. 
His  abilities  and  his  courage  won  for  him  the  friendship  and  pro- 
lection  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  took  him  into  his  service, 
lo  1557  a  command  in  the  navy  was  given  to  him,  and  the 
ordinal  proposed  to  get  him  knighted.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined, and  then  rejoined  the  French  army  in  Picardy.  Various 
deiicate  missions  requiring  tact  and  discretion  were  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency,  and  these  he  discharged 
so  satisfactorily  that  he  was  sent  by  the  king,  Henry  II.,  to 
Scotland  with  despatches  for  Mary  Stuart,  then  betrothed  to 
the  dauphin  (afterwards  Francis  II.)'  From  Scotland  he  passed 
into  England,  and  treated  with  Queen  Elizabeth  respecting  her 
daims  on  Calais  (1559),  a  settlement  of  which  was  effected  at 
the  congress  of  Cateau-Cambrisis.  He  was  next  sent  as  am- 
busador  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
upon  them  to  withdraw  their  favour  from  the  Protestants. 
This  embassy  was  followed  by  missions  to  Margaret  of  Parn^a, 
Boveraess  of  the  Netherlands,  to  Savoy,  and  then  to  Rome,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  with  regard  to  France. 
Pad  having  died  just  before  his  arrival,  Castelnau  used  his 
iofluence  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Pius  IV.  Returning  to 
France,  he  once  more  entered  the  navy,  and  served  under  his 
lonner  patron.  It  was  his  good  forttme,  at  Nantes,  to  discover 
the  earhc^  symptoms  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which  he 
immediately  reported  to  the  government. 

After  the  di»th  of  Francis  II.  (December  1560)  he  accom- 
puied  the  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  to  Scotland,  and  remained  with 
her  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  several  journeys  into 
Ea<)and,  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  wise  and  moderate  counsels 
vhkh  he  offered  to  the  former  were  unheeded.    In  1563,  in 


conseciuence  of  the  dvil^war  in  France,  he  returned  there.  He 
was  employed  against  the  Protestants  in  Brittany,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  an  engagement  with  them  and  sent  to  Havre,  but 
was  soon  after  exchanged.  In  the  midst  of  the  excited  passions 
of  his  countrymen,  Castelnau,  who  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  main- 
tained a  wise  self-control  and  moderation,  and  by  his  counsels 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  government  He  served  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
took  Tancarville,  and  contributed  in  1563  to  the  recapture  of 
Havre  from  the  English. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Castelnau  was  employed  in 
various  important  missions.' — first  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
negotiate  a  peace;  next  to  the  duke  of  Alba,  the  new  governor 
of  the  Netherlands.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the 
project  formed  by  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  Admiral  Coligny 
to  seize  and  carry  off  the  royal  family  at  Monceaux  (1567). 
After  the  battle  of  St  Denis  he  was  again  sent  to  Germany 
to  solicit  aid  against  the  Protestants;  and  on  his  return 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  post  of  governor  of 
Saint-Dizier,  and  a  company  of  orderlies.  At  the  head  of  his 
company  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Jamac  and  Moncontour. 
In  1573  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  IX.  to  allay  the 
excitement  created  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Two 
years  later  he  was  reappointed  by  Henry  III.  ambassador  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  remained  at  her  court  for  ten  years. 
During  this  period  he  used  his  influence  to  promote  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  with  the  duke  of  Alcn^on,  with  a  view  especially 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries. 
But  Elizabeth  made  so  many  promises  only  to  break  them  that 
at  last  he  refused  to  accept  them  or  communicate  them  to  his 
government  On  his  return  to  France  he  found  that  his  chAteaii 
of  La  Mauvissi^re  had  been  destroyed  in  the  dvil  war;  and  as 
he  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  League,  the  duke  of 
Guise  deprived  him  of  the  governorship  of  Saint-Dizier.  He 
¥ras  thus  brought  almost  to  a  state  of  destitution.  But  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  king,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  was 
confident  that  although  he  was  a  Catholic  he  might  rely  on  his 
fidelity,  gave  him  a  command  in  the  army,  and  entrusted  him 
with  various  confidential  missions. 

Castelnau  died  at  Joinville  in  1593.  His  Mimoircs  rank  very 
high  among  the  original  authorities  for  the  period  they  cover, 
the  eleven  years  between  1559  and  1570.  The^  were  written 
during  his  last  embassy  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  son; 
and  they  possess  the  merits  of  clearness,  yeradty  and  im- 
partiality. They  were  first  printed  in  1631;  again,  with 
additions  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1659;  and  a  third 
time,  still  further  enlarged  by  Jean  Godefroy,  3  vols,  folio,  in 
1731.  Castelnau  translated  into  French  the  Latin  work  of 
RarAus,  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Cauls. 
Various  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  and  Harleian 
collections  in  the  British  Museum. 

His  grandson,  Jacques  de  Castelnau  (1630-1658),  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  Austria  and  Spain  during  the 
ministries  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  died  marshal  of  Fn^nce. 

See  Hubault,  Ambassade  de  Castelnau  en  Angieterre  (i8<$6); 
Relations  poliliques  de  la  France  .  .  .  avec  I'Ecoase  au  seUthne 
sihcle,  edited  by  J.  B.  A.  T.  Tculet  (1862);  and  De  la  Ferridre,  Les 
Projels  de  mariage  d' Elisabeth  (1883). 

CASTELNAUDARY,  a  town  of  south-western.  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissemcnt  in  the  department  of  Aude,  33  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Carcassonne,  on  the  Southern  railway  between  that  city 
and  Toulouse.  Pop.  (1906)  6650.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an 
elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain;  and 
its  commercial  facilities  are  greatly  increased  by  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  widens  out,  as  it  passes  the  town,  into  an  extensive 
basin  surrounded  with  wharves  and  warehouses  for  the  timber 
used  in  the  upkeep  of  the  canal.  The  principal  buildings  arc 
the  law  court,  the  h6tel  de  ville,  and  the  church  of  St  Michel, 
dating  from  the  14th  century;  none  of  these  offers  any  feature 
of  unusual  interest.  There  are  a  number  of  flour-mills,  as  well 
as  manufactories  of  earthenware,  tiles  and  blankets;  an  extensive 
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trade  is  maintained  in  lime,  gypsum,  timber,  grain,  fruits,  wine, 
wool,  cattle  and  farm  implements,  and  the  building  of  canal 
boats  forms  an  important  industiy.  The  public  institutions 
include  the  sub-prefecture,  tribunab  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  communal  college  and  a  farm  scbooL 

Castelnaudary  probably  represents  the  ancient  town  of 
Sostomagus,  taken  during  the  5th  century  by  the  Visigoths, 
who,  it  is  conjectured,  rebuilt  the  town,  calling  it  Ciutrum 
Novum  Arianorunit  whence  the  present  name.  Early  in  the  13th 
century  the  town  was  the  scene  of  several  struggles  during  the 
war  against  the  Albigenses,  between  Simon  IV.,  count  of  Mont- 
fort,  and  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  their  supporters. 
In  1229  it  was  deprived  of  its  ramparts,  and  after  these  had  been 
rebuilt,  it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1355, 
but  again  rebuilt  in  1366I  In  1632  it  was  the  scene  of  a  cavalry 
engagement  in  which  the  rebel  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Montmorency, 
was  defeated  and  captured  by  the  royal  troops. 

CACTELSARRASIN,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne, 
12  m.  W.  of  Montauban  on  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
town,  3189;  commune,  7496.  Castelsarrasin,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Garonne  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  right  b^nk  of  that  river,  is  surrounded  by  promenades 
occupying  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  Its  chief  building' is 
the  brick-built  church  of  St  Sauveur,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century.  The  administrative  buildings  are  modem.  The  town 
has  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  conununal 
college.  The  principal  industrial  establishment  is  the  metal- 
foundry  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  where  copper,  tin  and  other 
metals  are  worked;  there  are  also  flour-inills,  saw-mills  and 
dye-works.  Trade  is  in  cattle,  agricultural  produce,  wine, 
baskets  and  game. 

The  name  Castelsarrasin  appears  in  the  13th  century,  when 
the  village  of  Villelongue  was  replaced  by  the  present  bastide. 
Castrum  Cemidum,  Castel-sur-Azine  (from  the  neighbouring 
stream,  Azine)  and  Castellum  Sarracenum  are  suggested  deriva- 
tions, no  one  of  which  can  be  adopted  with  certainty. 

CASTI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1721-1803),  Italian  poet,  was 
bom  of  humble  parents  at  Montefiascone,  in  the  states  of  the 
church,  in  1721.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  canon  in  the  cathedra] 
of  his  native  place,  but  gave  up  his  chance  of  church  preferment 
to  satisfy  his  gay  and  restless  spijit  by  visiting  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  In  x  78  2 ,  on  the  death  of  Metastasio,  he  was  appointed 
Poda  CesariOt  or  poet-laureate  of  Austria,  in  which  capacity  he 
applied  himself  with  great  success  to  the  opera  bouffe;  but  in 
1796  he  resigned  this  post,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
hampered  by  political  relations;  and  be  spent  the  close  of  his 
life  as  a  private  gentleman  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1803.  Casti 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Novdle  gatanli,  and  of  Gli 
Animali  parlanti,  a  poetical  allegory,  over  which  he  spent  eight 
years  (i  794-1802),  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  tedious  length, 
excited  so  much  interest  that  it  was  translated  into  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  and  (very  freely  and  with  additions)  into 
English,  in  W.  S.  Rose's  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts  (Lond., 
18 19).  Written  during  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  it 
was  intended  to  exhibit  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  people  and- 
the  defects  and  absurdities  of  various  political  systems.  The 
NovclU  Galanti  is  a  scries  o£  poetical  tales,  in  the  otiava  rima — ^ 
metre  largely  used  by  Italian  poets  for  that  class  of  compositions. 
The  sole  merit  of  these  poems  consists  in  the  harmony  and  purity 
of 'the  style,  and  the  liveliness  and  sarcastic  power  of  many 
passages.  They  are,  however,  characterized  by  the  grossest 
licentiousness;  and  there  is  no  originality  of  plot — that, 
according  to  tiie  custom  of  Italian  novelists,  being  taken  from 
classical  mythology  or  other  ancient  legends.  Among  the  other 
works  of  Casti  is  the  Poema  Tartaro,  a  mock-heroic  satire  on  the 
court  of  Catherine  II.,  with  which  be  was  personally  acquainted. 

CASTIOUONB,  BALDASSARB  (1478-1529).  Italian  diplomatist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Casanatico  near  Mantua,  and  was 
educated  at  Milan  under  the  famous  professors  Merala  and 
Chalcondyles.  In  1496  he  entered  the  service  of  Lodovico  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  returning  to  Mantua  in  1500  when  Lodovico  was 


carried  prisoner  into  France.  In  1504  he  was  attadied  to  the 
court  of  Guidobaldo  Malatesta,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  in  1506  he 
was  sent  by  that  prince  on  a  mission  to  Henry  VII.  of  EngUsd« 
who  had  before  conferred  on  Federigo  Malatc^a,  "  the  Good 
Duke,"  the  most  famous  mercenary  of  his  age,  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  Guidobaldo  dying  childless  in  x  508,  the  duchy  of  UrfaizM 
was  given  to  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  for  whom  CastfgHoce. 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  (Medici),  obtained  the  office  oi 
generalissimo  of  the  Papal  troops.  Charged  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  dispute  between  Clement  VII.  (Medici)  and  Chadcs  V , 
Castiglione  crossed,  in  1524,  into  Spain,  where  he  vas  received 
with  highest  honours,  bdng  afterwards  naturalized,  and  made 
bishop  of  AviU.  In  1527,  however,  Rome  was  seized  and  sacked 
by  the  Imperialists  under  Bourbon,  and  in  July  cS  the  s&ae 
year  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angdo  jdaced  CleflK&t 
in  their  hands.  Castiglione  had  been  tricked  by  the  emperor, 
but  there  were  not  wanting  accusations  of  treachery  agair.st 
himself.  He  had,  however,  placed  fidelity  highest  among  the 
virtues  of  his  ideal  "  courtier,"  and  when  he  died  at  Toledo  La 
1539  it  was  said  that  he  had  died  of  grief  and  shame  at  the 
imputation.  The  emperor  mourned  him  as  "  one  of  the  world's 
best  cavaliers."  A  portrait  of  him,  now  at  the  Louvxe,  W2s 
painted  by  Raphael,  who  disdained  neither  his  opinion  nor  his 
advice. 

Castiglione  wrote  little,  but  that  little  is  of  rare  merit.  His 
verses,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  are  elegant  in  the  extreme;  his 
letters  (Padpa,  1769-1 771)  are  full  of  grace  and  finesse.  But  the 
book  by  which  he  is  best  remembered  is  the  famous  treatise,  // 
Corlegianc,  written  in  X5X4,  published  at  Venice  by  Aldus  io 
X528,  and  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Hoby  as  early  a 
1561.  This  book,  called  by  the  Italians  //  Libro  d'oro^  asd 
remarkable  for  its  easy  force  and  undemonstrative  deganoc  cf 
style  no  less  than  for  the  nobility  and  manliness  of  its  theories 
(see  the  edition  by  V.  Cian,  Florence,  X894),  describes  the  iLaliu 
gentleman  of  the  Renaissance  under  his  brightest  and  fairest 
aspect,  and  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  court  of  Guidobakid 
da  Montefeltre,  duke  of  Urbino,  "  confessedly  the  purest  ar.d 
most  elevated  court  in  Italy."  In  the  form  of  a  discussion  held 
in  the  duchess's  drawing-room — with  Elizabetta  Gonza^i, 
Pietro  Bembo,  Bernardo  Bibbiena,  Giuliano  de*  Medici,  EmiUa 
Pia,  and  Ceretino  the  Unique  among  the  speakers — the  qucstioa. 
What  constitutes  a  perfect  courtier?  is  debated.  With  but  fe« 
differences,  the  type  determined  on  is  the  ideal  gentleman  of  the 
present  day. 

See  P.  L.  Ginguen^.  Histoire  litUraUe  de  ritalie,  vL.  vi!.:  I.  A. 
Svmonds.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (London.  1875):  C.  Hare. 
Courts  and  Camps  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  (1908);  Julia  Cart- 
wright.  B.  Castiglione,  the  Perfect  Courtier  (1908),  with  good  b&tk>> 
graphy. 

CASnOLIONB.  CARLO  OTTAVIO.  Count  (X784-1849).  Italis.n 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Milan  of  an  ancient  family.  His  principal 
work  was  done  in  connexion  with  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriciiul 
languages,  but  he  also  performed  good  service  in  several  other 
departments.    In  1819  he  published  Monde  aificke  dd  Musei>  Si 
MilanOf  and  assisted  Cardinal  Mai  in  his  UlpkUce  partitta 
ineditarum  in  Ambrosianis  palimpsesHs  repertamm  eiitio.    A 
learned  Mhnoire  giograpkigue  d  numismatique  sur  la  partie 
orienlale  de  la  Barbarie  appeUt  Afrikia  par  les  Arabes  apprired 
in  1826,  and  esUblished  his  reputation.    In  X819  be  poUiskd 
by  himself  the  Gothic  version  of  the  second  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Gothic  version  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  sr4 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  1834,  by  Galatians,  Philippians, 
and  X  Thessalonians  in  1835,  and  by  2  Thessalonians  in  i£j9- 
He  died  at  Genoa  on  the  xoth  of  April  1849. 

His  Life,  by  Biopdelli.  appeared  at  Milan  in  1856. 

CASnGLIONB.  GIOVANNI  BENEDEITO  (1616-1670).  called 
in  Italy  II  Grechetto,  and  in  France  Le  Ben^dette,  Itibu 
painter  of  the  Genoese  school,  was  bom  in  Genoa,  and  siudtcd 
for  some  time  under  Vandyck.  He  painted  portraits.  historioJ 
pieces  and  landscapes,  but  chiefly  excelled  in  fairs,  markets  i»} 
rural  scenes  with  animals.    Noah  and  the  animals  entering  (he 
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lit  was  a  favourite  subject  of  his.  His  paintings  are  to  be  found 
u  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Florence,  and  more  especially  Genoa 
ind  Mantiuu  He  also  executed  a  number  of  etchings,  which 
m  ^>irited,  free  and  full  of  taste;  *'  Diogenes  searching  for 
a  Man  "  is  one  of  the  prindpal  of  these.  The  etchings  are 
moarkabk  for  light  and  shade,  and  have  even  earned  for  Cas- 
ugUooe  the  name  of  "  a  second  Rembrandt."  The  Presepio 
(Nativity  of  Jesus)  in  the  church  of  San  Luca,  Genoa,  ranks 
among  his  most  celebrated  paintings,  and  the  Louvre  contains 
og^t  characteristic  examples.  In  his  closing  years  he  lived  in 
Mantua,  painting  for  the  court;  here  he  received  his  name  of 
"  Grechetto,"  from  the  classic  air  of  his  pastorals,  and  here  he 
died  of  gout  in  1670.  His  brother  Sal va tore  and  his  son  Fran- 
caco  excelled  in  the  same  subjects;  and  it  is  thought  that  many 
paiatiags  which  are  ascribed  to  Benedetto  are  only  copies  after 
him,  or  perhaps  originals  by  his  son  or  brother. 

CASTIGUOKB  DELLB  STIVIBRB,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Mantua,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Mantua  by 
ro^  Pop.  (1901}  4172  (town),  5940  (commune).  It  has  an 
old  castle,  much  altered  and  restored,  especially  by  the  Gonzaga 
fanuly  of  Mantua  in  the  i6th  century.  During  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Vendd.me 
occupied  it;  and  during  the  siege  of  Mantua  in  1796,  the 
Aostrians  under  Wflrmser  were  defeated  here  by  the  French 
eoder  Augereau,  who  was  later  created  by  Napoleon  duke  of 
Castiglione. 

CASTIOUOMB  OLONA,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  luly,  in  the 
province  of  Como,  27  m.  N.E.  of  Milan  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
1S06.  The  choir  of  the  collegiate  church,  erected  about  1428 
by  Cardinal  Branda  Castiglione,  contains  fine  frescoes  by 
Masolino  of  Florence:  there  are  other  works  by  the  same 
master  in  the  baptistery.  The  tomb  of  the  cardinal  (1443)  is 
good.  The  church  of  S.  Sepolcro,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
bas  two  large  stone  figures  of  saints  on  its  facade  (of  the  end 
of  the  13th  century)  and,  within,  painted  wooden  figures  and 
the  tomb  of  Cuido  Castiglione  (d.  1485)  with  fine  sculptures 
of  the  school  of  Amadeo.  The  palace  erected  by  Cardinal 
Castiglione  has  good  terra-cotta  decorations. 

CASnUB.  or  Castille  {Costilla) ^  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain, 
occupying  the  central  districts  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula;  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  N.E.  by  the  Basque 
Provinces  and  Navarre,  E.  by  Aragon,  S.E.  by  Valencia  and 
Marda,  S.  by  Andalusia,  W.  by  Estremadura  and  Leon,  and 
N.W.  by  Asturiaa.  Pop.  (1900)  3,708,713;  area,  55,307  sq.  m. 
The  name  Castile  is  commonly  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
numerous  frontier  forts  (castillos)  erected  in  the  middle  ages 
u  a  defence  against  the  Moors.  The  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  first  freed  from  Moorish  rule,  is  called 
Old  Castile  {CastiUa  la  Vieja);  the  southern,  acquired  later, 
is  called  New  Castile  (Castilla  la  Nueva).  These  two  divisions, 
«iih  a  third  known  as  North  Castile,  now  rank  as  military 
districts  or  captaincies-general;  but  the  term  "  North  Castile," 
«hich  covers  the  northern  extremity  of  Old  Castile,  is  not 
generally  used.  In  1833  Old  Castile  was  divided  into  the  pro- 
viacxs  of  Avila,  Burgos,  Logrofto,  Palencia,  Santander,  Segovia, 
S(»ia  and  Valladolid;  while  New  Castile  was  similarly  divided 
into  Ciudad  Real,  Cuenca,  Guadalajara,  Madrid  and  Toledo. 
The  modem  progress  of  commerce,  communications,  &c.  in 
tbcse  thirteen  provinces  is  described  in  the  separate  articles  upon 
each  of  them. 

Castile  extends  for  about  300  m.  from  north  to  south,  and 
160  m.  from  east  to  wesL  It  consists  of  a  vast  central  plateau, 
with  an  average  altitude  of  about  2500  ft.  This  plateau  has 
&  natural  frontier  of  high  mountains  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
borders  of  Leon  and  Murcia;  it  is  also  bisected  by  the  Sierra 
de  Guadarrama  and  Sierra  de  Gr£do8,  which  extend  in  a  south- 
vcsteriy  direction  across  the  central  districts,  and  form  the 
dividing  line  between  Old  and  New  Castile.  Geographically 
it  indudcs  abo  the  hi|^  plains  of  Leon,  towards  the  north-west, 
ir.d  of  Moida  on  the  south-east.  The  existing  frontier  is  marked 
CO  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  {q.v.)\  on  the  east 
^y  the  Sierra  de  la  Demanda  with  its  offshoots,  and  by  the 


Serrania  de  Cuenca;  on  the  south  by  the  Sierra  Morena;  and 
on  the  west  by  various  minor  ranges  which  link  together  the 
three  more  or  less  parallel  chains  of  the  Sierra  de  Gr6dos,  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe  and  Sierra  Morena.  Three  great  rivers,  the 
Douro,  which  traverses  Old  Castile,  with  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana, 
which  respectively  drain  the  central  and  southern  regions  of 
New  Castile,  flow  westward  into  Portugal,  and  finally  readh  the 
Atlantic;  while  the  Ebro,  which  rises  in  iJhe  north  of  the  king- 
dom, skirts  th6  north-eastern  frontier  on  its  way  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.   These  rivers  are  described  under  their  own  names. 

The  climate  of  Old  Castile  is  healthy,  but  liable  to  severe  cold 
and  heat.  Snow  falls  early  and  lies  late  in  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  north-west.  New  Castile  has  a 
still  more  rigorous  climate,  for  although  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  about  59"  Fahr.,  the  summer  heat  in  the  valleys  is 
peculiarly  oppressive,  and  the  highlands  are  swept  by  scorching 
or  icy  gales,  laden  with  dust.  The  rainfall  rarely  exceeds  lo.in.  in 
a  year. 

In  both  the  Castries  the  central  plateau  has  a  naturally  fertile 
soil,  for  after  rain  a  luxuriant  vegetation  appears;  but  drought 
is  common,  owing  to  the  insufficient  volume  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Spaniards  to  extend  the  fine  system  of  irrigation 
which  the  Moors  originated.  Certain  districts,  indeed,  in  which 
a  layer  of  heavy  loam  underlies  the  porous  and  friable  surface, 
are  able  to  retain  the  mobture  which  elsewhere  is  absorbed. 
Such  land  is  found  in  Palencia,  and  in  the  Mesa  de  Ocafia,  where 
it  yields  abundant  crops;  and  many  of  the  northern  mountains 
are  well  wooded.  But  vast  tracts  of  land  are  useless  except  as 
pasture  for  sheep,  and  even  the  sheepr  are  driven  by  the  severe 
winters  to  migrate  yearly  into  Estremadura  iq.v.).  The  normal 
Castilian  landscape  is  an  arid  and  sterile  steppe,  with  scarcely 
a  tree  or  spring  of  water;  and  many  even  of  the  villages  afford 
no  relief  to  the  eye,  for  they  are  built  of  simbumt  unbaked 
bricks,  which  share  the  dusty  brownish-grey  tint  of  the  soil. 
Especially  characteristic  is  the  great  plain  of  La  Mancha  (9.V.). 

The  transformation  of  Castile  from  a  small  county  in  the  north 
of  what  is  now  Old  Castile  into  an  independent  monarchy,  was 
one  of  the  decisive  events  in  the  reconqucst  of  Spain  from  the 
Moors.  The  successful  resistance  offered  by  Asturias  to  the 
invaders  had  been  followed  by  the  liberation  of  Galicia  and  Leon, 
when  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  (1035-1065),  by  his  marriage 
with  Sancha,  widow  of  the  last  king  of  Leon,  was  enabled  to 
unite  Leon  and  Castile  in  a  single  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at 
Burgos.  New  territories  were  annexed  on  the  south,  until,  after 
the  capture  of  Toledo  \fi  1085,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  a  New  Castile,  the  kingdom  comprised  the  whole  of  central 
Spain.  Thenceforward  its  history  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
the  whole  country;  and  it  is  therefore  described  in  full,  together 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  Castile,  under  Spain  iq.v.). 

(^tilian,  which  is  the  literary  language  of  Spain,  and  with 
certain  differences,  of  Spanish  America,  is  spoken  in  Old  and 
New  Castile,  Aragon,  Estremadura,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Leon;  in  Andalusia  it  is  subject  to  various  modifications  of 
accent  and  pronunciation.  As  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference 
of  racial  origin,  character  and  physical  type,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  this  region,  except  in  Andalusia,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
in  Estremadura,  the  Castilian  is  justly  regarded  as  the  typical 
Spaniard.  Among  the  Castilian  peasantry,  where  education 
and  foreign  influence  have  never  penetrated  deeply,  the  national 
character  can  best  be  studied.  Its  intense  pride,  its  fatalistic 
indolence  and  Ignorance,  its  honesty  and  its  bigotry,  tempered 
by  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  are  well-known  characteristics. 
Apart  from  the  peasant  class,  Castilians  have  contributed  more 
to  the  development  of  Spanish  art  and  literature  than  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  region  except,  perhaps,  Andalusia,  which 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  in  architecture  and  painting. 
Of  the  two  great  Spanish  universities,  Alcal&  de  Henares  belonged 
in  all  respects  to  Castile,  and  Salamanca  rose  to  equality  with 
Paris,  Oxford  or  Bologna,  under  the  purely  Castilian  influence 
of  Alphonso  X.  (1252-1284). 

For  a  general  description  of  Castile  and  its  inhabitants,  antiquities, 
commerce,  &c.,  see  Costilla  la  Nuaa,  three  illustrated  volumes  in 
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the  scries  EspaHa,  by  T.  M.  Quadrado  and  V.  de  la  Fuente  (Barcelona, 
i88$-i886),  and  the  Cuia  del  antiguo  rcino  d€  CasiiUc,  by  £.Valverde 
y  Alvarez  (Madrid,  1886),  which  deals  with  the  provinces  of  Burgos, 
Santandcr.  LogroOo.  Soria,  Avila  and  Segovia.  For  the  history, 
see  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  under  Spain  (section  History), 
Cronicas  de  los  reyes  de  CasliUa,  by  C.  Rosell  (Madrid.  1875-1877, 
2  vols.) ;  Coleccion  de  las  cronUas  y  memorias  de  los  reyes  de  Castula 
(Madrid,  1779-1787,  7  vols.);  and  Histeria  de  las  eommuuidades  de 
Costilla  (Madrid.  1897). 

CASTILHO.  ANTONIO  FEUCIANO  DB  (1800-1875).  Portu- 
guese man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Lisbon.  He  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  six,  but  the  devotion  of  his  brother  Augusto,  aided 
by  a  retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to  go  through  his  school 
and  university  course  with  success;  and  he  acquiied  an  almost 
complete  mastery  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  His 
first  work  of  importance,  the  Carlos  de  Echo  e  Narciso  (x8ai), 
belongs  to  the  pseudo-classical  school  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  but  his  romantic  leanings  became  apparent  in  the 
Primavera  (1822)  and  in  Anu>r  e  Melancholia  (1823),  two  volumes 
of  honeyed  and  prolix  bucolic  poetry.  In  the  poetic  legends 
A  noite  de  CasteUo  (1836)  and  Cuimes  do  bardo  (1838)  Castilho 
appeared  as  a  full-blown  Romanticist.  These  books  exhibit 
the  defects  and  qualities  of  all  his  work,  in  which  lack  of  ideas 
and  of  creative  imagiiuition  and  an  atmosphere  of  artificiality 
are  ill  compensated  for  by  a  certain  emotional  charm,  great 
purity  of  diction  and  melodious  versification.  Belonging  to  the 
didactic  and  descriptive  school,  Castilho  saw  nature  as  all 
sweetness,  pleasure  and  beauty,  and  he  lived  in  a  dreamland 
of  his  imagination.  A  fulsome  epic  on  the  succession  of  King 
John  VI.  brought  him  an  office  of  profit  at  Coimbra.  On  his 
return  from  a  stay  in  Madeira,  he  foimded  the  Revista  Universal 
LishonensCf  in  imitation  of  Herculano's  Panorama,  and  his 
profoimd  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  classics  served  him  well 
in  the  introduction  and  notes  to  a  very  useful  publication,  the 
Livraria  Classica  Porlugueza  (184 5-1847,  25  vols.),  while  two 
years  later  he  established  the  "  Sodety  of  the  Friends  of  Letters 
and  the  Arts.'*  A  study  on  Camoens  and  treatises  on  metri- 
fication  and  mnemonics  followed  from  his  pen.  His  praise- 
worthy zeal  for  popular  instruction  led  him  to  take  up  the  study 
of  pedagogy,  and  in  1850  he  brought  out  his  Leitura  ReperUinOf 
a  method  of  reading  which  was  named  after  him,  and  he  became 
government  commissary  of  the  schools  which  were  destined 
to  put  it  into  practice.  Going  to  Brazil  in  1854,  he  there  wrote 
his  famous  "  Letter  to  the  Empress."  Though  CastUho's  lack 
of  strong  individuality  and  his  over-great  respect  for  authority 
prevented  him  from  achieving  original  work  of  real  merit,  yet 
his  translations  of  Anacreon,  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  the  Chave  do 
Enigma^  explaining  the  romantic  incidents  that  led  to  his  first 
marriage  with  D.  Maria  de  Baena,  a  niece  of  the  satirical  poet 
Tolentlno,  and  a  descendant  of  Antonio  Ferreira,  reveal  him 
as  a  master  of  form  and  a  purist  In  language.  His  versions  of 
Goethe's  Faust  and  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  NigM's  Dream, 
made  without  a  knowledge  of  German  and  English,  scarcely  added 
to  his  reputation.  When  the  Coimbra  question  arose  in  1865, 
Garrett  was  dead  and  Herculano  had  ceased  to  write,  leaving 
Castilho  supreme,  for  the  moment,  in  the  realm  of  letters. 
But  the  youthful  Anthero  de  (Rental  withstood  his  claim  to 
direct  the  rising  generation  and  attacked  his  superannuated 
leadership,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  pamphlets  Castilho  was 
dethroned.  The  rise  of  JoSo  de  Deus  reduced  him  to  a  secondary 
position  in  the  Portuguese  Parnassus,  and  when  he  died  ten  years 
later  much  of  his  former  fame  had  preceded  him  to  the  tomb. 

Sec  also  "  Memorias  de  Castilho"  in  the  InstUuto  of  Coimbra; 
Innocencio  da  Silva  in  Diccionario  biUiographico  Portuguet,  i.  130 
and  viii.  132:  Latino  Coelho's  study  in  the  Revista  contemporanea 
de  Portugal  e  Brazil,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Dr  Theophilo  Biaga,  Historia  do 
Romantismo  (Lisbon,  1880).  (E.  Pa.) 

CASTILLEJO,  CRISTOBAL  DB  (1490-1556),  Spanish  poet, 
was  bom  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1490.  In  15x8  he  left  Spain 
with  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor,  whose  private 
secretary  he  eventually  became.  While  residing  at  Vienna  in 
X  528-1 530  he  wrote  the  Historia  de  Piramo  y  Tisbe,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Anna  von  Schaumberg,  with  whom  he  had  a  platonic 
love-affair.    He  seems  to  have  visited  Venice,  to  have  been 


neglected  by  his  patron,  to  have  fallen  ill  in  1540,  «xl  to  lave 
passed  his  last  years  in  poverty.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  June 
1556,  and  was  buried  at  Vienna.  Castillejo's  poems  are  inter- 
esting, not  merely  because  of  their  intrinsic  exceUenoe,  bot  also  as 
being  the  most  powerful  protest  against  the  metrical  innova- 
tions imported  from  Italy  by  Boscin  and  Ganilaso  de  b 
Vega.  He  adheres  to  the  native  quintHlas  or  to  the  copUs  de 
pie  quebrado,  and  only  abandons  these  traditional  forms  whes 
he  indulges  in  caustic  parody  of  the  new  school— as  in  the  lines 
Contra  los  que  dejan  los  metros  casteOanos.  He  cxods  by  virtue 
of  his  charming  simplicity  and  his  ingeliious  wit,  always  keen, 
sometimes  licentious,  never  brutal.  The  urba&e  gaiety  of  L:s 
occasional  poems  is  delightfully  qwntaneous,  and  the  cynic&I 
humotir  which  informs  the  Didlogo  de  los  condiciemes  de  Ls 
mujeref  and  th^  Didlogo  de  la  vida  de  la  carte  is  impregnated  «iti 
the  Renaissance  q>irit..  CastiUejo  is  the  Cl6incnt  Maxot  of 
Spain.  His  plays  are  lost;  the  best  text  of  his  verses  is  that 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1792. 

CASTILLO  S0L6RZAN0,  ALONSO  DB  (i 584^-1647?),  Spanish 
novelist  and  playwright,  is  stated  to  have  bten  baptized  at 
TordesUlas  near  Valladolid  on  xst  October  1584.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  youth,  and  he  is  next  heard  of  at  Madrid  in 
16x9  as  a  man  of  literary  tastes.  While  in  the  service  of  the 
marquis  de  Villar,  he  issued  his  first  work,  Donaires  dd  PamczD 
(1624-1625),  two  volumes  of  humorous  poems;  his  Tarits 
enlretenidas  (1625)  and  Jomadas  alegres  (1626)  proved  that  be 
was  a  novelist  by  vocation.  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined  th* 
household  of  the  marquis  de  los  V^lez,  vi<xroy  of  Valencia,  and 
published  in  quick  succession  three  clever  picaresque  novtis: 
La  NiHa  de  los  embustes,  Teresa  de  Matuanares  (1634),  Lc; 
Aventuras  del  Bachiller  Trapasa  (1637),  and  a  contisaation 
entitled  La  Gardufta  de  Sevilla  y  Antuelo  de>  las  bolsas  (1643) 
To  these  shrewd  cynical  stories  he  owes  his  reputation.  He 
followed  the  marquis  de  los  Vtiez  in  his  disastrous  campaign 
in  Catalonia,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  the  defeated 
general  was  sent  as  ambassador.  Castillo  Sol6rzano's  death 
occurred  (probably  at  Palermo)  before  1648,  but  the  exact  date 
is  uncertain.  His  prolonged  absence  from  Madrid  prevented 
him  from  writing  as  copiously  for  the  stage  as  he  would  other- 
wise havfe  done;  but  he  was  popular  as  a  i^ywti^t  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  Marquis  d4  Cigarral  and  El  Mayorezgc 
figur&n  are  the  sources  req)ectively  of  Scanon's  Don  Jopkel 
d*Arminie  and  UHtriHer  ridicule.  Among  his  numerous  remain- 
ing works  may  be  mentioned  Las  HarpUss  en  Madrid  (1633). 
Fiestas  dd  Jardin  (1634),  Los  Alivios  de  Casasidra  (1640)  and  the 
posthumous  Quinia  de  Laurd  (1649);  the  witty  observation  of 
these  books  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  prim  devotkMi  of 
his  Sagrario  de  Valencia  (1635).  His  versatility  and  gractfuJ 
style  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Q.  F.-K.) 

CASTLE  (Lat.  castdlum,  a  fort,  diminutive  ol  castra,  a  caisp; 
Fr.  chdteau  and  chdtel),  a  small  self-a>ntained  fortress,  usually 
of  the  middle  ages,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  used  of  pre* 
historic  earthworks  (e.;.  HoUingbury  Castle,  Maiden  Castle), 
and  sometimes  of  citadels  (e.g.  the  castles  of  Badajox  and  Bur^) 
and  small  detached  forts  d*arrH  in  modem  times.  It  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  principal  mansion  of  a  prince  or  nobleman,  and 
in  France  (as  chlUeau)  to  any  country  seat,  this  use  being  >  R^ 
of  the  feudal  age.  Under  its  twofold  aspect  of  a  fortress  aad  a 
residence,  the  medieval  castle  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  fortification  (see  Fortification  and  SiEGECXAn) 
and  architecture  {q.v.).  An  account  of  Roman  and  prc-Ronua 
castdla  in  Britain  will  be  found  under  Britain. 

The  word  "castle"  (castel)  was  introduced  into  English 
shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest  to  denote  a  type  of  fortress, 
then  new  to  the  country,  brought  in  by  the  Norman  kni^ts 
whom  Edward  the  Confessor  had  sent  for  to  defend  Hefrford* 
shire  against  the  inroads  of  the  Welsh.  Richard's  castle,  of 
which  the  earthworks  remain  and  which  has  given  its  nune 
to  a  parish,  was  erected  at  this  period  on  the  border  of  Herelord- 
shire  and  Shropshire  by  Richard  Fitx  Scrob.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  type  was  a  circular  mound  of  earth  surrouoded 
by  a  dry  ditch  and  flattened  at  the  top.    Around  the  crest  of 
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it]  tuininit  wu  placed  ■  limber  palblde.  Thb  DKWln!  mouacl 
•u  ujricd  ia  Fccncti  mottc  (luisncd  aula),  i  word  uUl  cominoD 
in  Fmich  plice-nima.  II  is  dearly  dqiicled  al  ihe  (iiiK  ol 
Ibr  Conqueil  in  ihe  Baytiu  tapcalry,  (nd  wai  then  familiat 
oa  Ibt  mainland  oi  weslem  Europe,  A  dociHption  o[  thia  earlier 
aak  it  (iven  in  Ihe  life  of  John,  bishop  ol  Terouinne  (Aela 
SaKUnm,  quoted  by  G,  T.  Clark,  Uidiaal  Uil.  ArikUaliirt):— 
"Ite  ricb  and  the  noble  of  that  region  being  much  given  Id 
(rud>  and  bloodshed,  fortify  (beniKtm  ...  and  by  theK 
uniii(ho]dt  tubdue  their  equali  and  oppma  thdt  inferion.  They 
Imp  up  a  cnound  aa  high  ai  Ihey  In  able,  and  dig  round  ilai 
braadaditch  ai  tbey  can,  "'   -■■-■-----       ■.-'-■-  j 

iVy  conatnict  a  paliui 

Inside  ifae  palisade  they 


built  by  "  a  lord  of  the 
town  many  yean  be- 
fore "  may  be  taken  u 
typical  of  ibe  practice  ol 


■nd  case  with  which  it  was 

in>e  made  tbem  charactt 

•ai  of  the  Anglo-Morman  setti 

timber  palisade  and  produced  h 


tn  addition  id  the  mound, 
the  dladel  of  the  for- 
tnn,  there  was  usually 
appended  lo  it  a  bailey 


lie.    The  rapidity 

period  in  England 
'ales,  Ireland  and 
wall  replaced  the 


two  other 


other  was  a 


But  the  Normaai  intioductd  also 
The  one  was  adopted  when  ih^  [oi 
hold  whicb  only  needed  adaptation,  i 
Tnk  and  Eaeter,  to  produce  a  cilai 

■  holly  distinct,  the  high  lectangular  tower  of  masonry,  of  which 
Ihe  Tower  of  London  ii  the  best-known  eiBRiple,  though  thai  o[ 
Colchnler  wat  probably  conslrucled  in  ibe  iilh  century  also. 
But  Ihe  laltcrlype  belongtnthei  to  the  morescllled  conditions 
of  the  iiih  century  when  haste  was  not  a  necessity,  and  in 
the  bat  half  of  which  the  fine  eitanl  keeps  of  Medinghim 
(nd  Rochester  were  erected.  These  tower*  wete  originally  sur- 
niunded  by  palisades,  usually  on  earthen  ramparts,  which  were 
repljced  Later  by  Hone  walls.  The  whole  fortress  thus  fonned 
>u  siyled  a  coitle.  but  sometimes  nure  precisely  "  tower  and 
uule,"  Ibe  former  being  Uie  dladel,  and  the  latter  the  walled 
which  preserved  more  ilticlly  the  meaning  of  Ihe 


Reli 


!uUUum. 

ice  was  placed  by  the  engineeia  of  thai  tin 
on  the  inherent  strength  of  Ihe  itnictutt, 
defied  Ibe  batlering.tmm,  and  could  only  l> 
ile  the  o. 


Al  I  his  : 


eacludea 


:rusades,and 

if  Ihe  Byanline  empire,  revolu lionized  Ihe  atl  of  caslle- 
buiUing,  which  faencefornid  follows  recognised  priuciplea. 
^Iiny  castle*  were  built  in  tbe  Holy  Land  by  the  crusaders  ol 
'he  iiih  century,  and  il  has  been  shown  (Oman,  Ari  bJ  Wi": 
lit  UiiHt  Ai^i,  p.  519)  that  tbe  designer*  icaliacd,  first,  Ibit  « 


1  line  of  defence*  should  be  buQt  within  Ihe  mai 
and  a  third  line  ox  keep  inside  the  second  Line;  and  sec 
wiU  must  be  Sanked  by  piojectioi  lowen.   From 
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Dndly.  ihtt 


>e  engineers,  through  the  ct 

rdinal  principle  of  the  mutual  defence  of  all  Ihe  parts  of  a 

rtrns.    The  ^gfl;m  of  wealeni  Eutope  wu  regarded  as  tbe 


ng  the  Seine  bridge  (see  Clack,  [.  jS*,  and  Oman, 
slle  stood  upon  high  ground  and  omsisted  of 
ccintcs  or  wards  besides  Ihe  keep,  which  wa* 
■ly  a  strong  tower  forming  pan  of  the  inner- 
H  ward.    The  donjon  was  rarely  defended  d  nlrniKi,  and  il 
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graduiny  uak  in  importincc  u  l!it  outei "  mrdi"  gnwMionger. 
Roaod  ioslead  o(  ceclingulir  toven  necc  now  becomini  uiual, 
the  linesl  cumpla  of  their  cmploymcnl  u  keepi  bting  at 
Coitiibarough  in  England  and  at  Coucy  in  Fraan.    Agiinsl 


ie  relatEvely  feeble  liege  anilLery  oj 

iiill  fortnu  HU  almmt  pcooi,  bul  II 
ram  o[  (he  attack  wcrr  nxjte  rormidahl«,  and  it  wa«  rea 
corners  in  Ihc  .loncworli  ot  the  fortrew  were  more  v 
than  a  uniCgrm  curved  lurtace,  Cbttesu  Caillard  Cell 
Auguitiu  In  iiO(  after  a  streauoiu  defence,  and  the  i 
the  uuilanu  was  la  gcly  due  to  the  wise  and  slu  Eui 

^ 


it 


•^ 


l\ 


^ 


"\ 


Fic.  6.— Chlttau  GaiUard. 
nei.    An  angle  of  the  noble  keep  oC  Rochester  was 
I  and  brought  down  hy  John  in  iiij. 
development  was  the  extension  o[  the  principle  ol 

islle,  in  which  each  ward  was  placed  wholly  within 
more  forfaidable 


than  ttiongholda  perched  upoA  neks  and  hiUi  nidi  as  O 
Gaillard,  whete  the  more  eipoicd  parts  in '     ' 
successive  linea  of  defence,  but  at  other  points,  lor  w 

impouible  to  huild  more  tha 
walls.    In  Iheie  cases,  the  fall  of  the  in 

by  regular  liege  (as  was 

sometimes    leaiihle),    en- 
tailed the  fall  o(  the  wbi^ 

The  adoption  of  1h 
centric  system   precluded 
any  such  mischance,  a    ' 

engines   improved   duri 

turiea,  the  delence,  by  the        If^T^i 

rengih  of   the    ^',        \% 

castle  ID  some         '  ■' 

cues,  by  natural  inacceui- 
bllityofpotiiion  in  others, 
mainuined  itaell  tuptrloT 
10  the  attack  during  ' 
latter  middle  ages. 
final  (all  was  due  to 
inlioduclion  of  gunpowder 
propellanl,    " '      ' 


Qui  10*  being  red  ced  w  d  yt  b  he  eclor  FtnJenck  L 
wh  HvyPg  F  nit  Cr  It  d  he  guns  hired  and 
bonowed  (February  uu).  The  beginnings  of  orderly  goi  m- 
ment  in  Brandenburg  thus  depended  upon  the  guns,  and  the 
taking  of  Friesack  is,  in  Catlyle't  phrase,  "  *  fad  memonUt  to 
every  Prussian  man."    In  England,  the  earl  of  Wvwkk  is  14&4 


xdund  ibt  MTong  foftmi  of  Bunboraugb  la  ■  nttk.  ind  in 
Crnnin)',  Fnni  von  Sickinfcn'i  strongboM  ol  IjindiiuhJ, 
farmoiy  impregMble  on  in  hrifhli,  »»i  roined  in  one  day  by 
[Ik  anJItry  of  Philip  ol  Hcsk  (ijis)-    Vefy  havy  »tlilk:y  vru 

nagcd  lo  make  1  itout  ilinii 
rn    IS    laie    ai    ibe    Gnal 
Rebellion  in  England. 

The  cuilc  Ihut  nun  to  be 
the  fortrns  of  una]]  and  ill- 
go  vtniing  local  magnaiu,  and 
iU  lilir  hiilDiy  ii  merged  in 
Ihat  of  modirn  fonificaiion. 
But  an  inietisiing  irantiiional 
type  between  the  medieval 
atronghold  and  I  he  modem 
fonreu  a  found  in  the  coast 
cutles  erected  by  Henry  Vlll., 
apedally  Iboie  at  Deal,  San- 
down  and  Walmer  (c.  1540), 
which  j^yed  lome  part  tn  the 

■i.C«le:Plan.  oI  whidi  Walmet  CaKlc  iailill 
IIk  official  residence  of  (he  lord 
inrdenof  the  Cinqne  Forts.  VioUei-le-Duc,  in  hii  Annalte/a 
Fmrai  (Engliih  irans.),  givei  a  full  and  intcrcating  account  of 
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ihemselve*  from  the  r 
sirsngholdt  and  cuilej 

authoriied)    c 


the  viUey  of  the  Doubi,  the  conitnicl 
miUciy  lowers  at  the  angles  of  the  c 
BiuoQiy  by  earthen  outworks,  boulevar 

'    itedt  s&rtU. 


in  by  Charles  the  Bold  of 


alorU 


ir  block-bouj 


andth 


puxs  and  dehlei,  and  in  some  few  cases, 
lonned  the  nucleus  of  purely  miliiaiy  places  of  irms.  but  normally 
the  lastle  falls  inlo  ruins,  becomes  a  peaceful  mansion,  or  is 
rvrged  in  the  tortilicalions  of  the  town  which  has  groivn  up 
iTDund  it.  In  Ibc  .Iniu/r  g/  a  Partna  the  lilt  ol  the  feudal 
culle  a  occupied  by  the  citadel  of  (he  nailed  town,  tor  once 
ajain,  with  the  develt^menl  ol  Ibe  middle  class  and  of  commerce 
lod  industry,  the  art  of  the  engineer  came  lo  be  displayed  chiefly 
m  Ibc  fortification  of  dtiea.    The  bUDnial  "  castle  "  assumes 

cipujiy  for  defence,  but  in  the  end  losing  all  nilliUry  characler- 
ulio  save  a  few  which  survived  as  ornaments.  Eumples  of 
mansioDsare  seen  in  Wingfield  Manor.Derbyahire, 
eaui   Suisei.  erecled  in  the  ijlh  century  and 


Fic  lo.— Beaumaris  Castle    View 


■miy  ill  older  caitlei  which  survived  were  conlinuaUy  improve! 
•od  ilieied  lo  serve  as  residences.  (C.  F.  A.) 

liftinm  •>!  CaiUii  in  EntlUk  Hiifory.— Such  strongholds  a 
matd  in  England  at  the  time  of  Ihe  Norman  Conquest  seem  ti 
bivt  olered  but  lillle  resistance  to  William  the  Norman,  who 
in  order  eflcctually  to  guard  against  invasions  from  •rilhout  a 
■lU  u  to  awe  his  newly-acquired  subjects,  immediately  bcgai 
1°  met  ciiiles  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  likewise  10  repair  am 
■simtnt  the  old  ones.  Besides,  as  he  had  parcelled  out  thi 
ludi  of  Um  English  amonpt  his  foUowers,  (hey,  lo  protec: 


enl  of  the  despoiled  natives,  built 
d  reign  of  King  Stephen  that  the 


:y  of  [he  crown  lo  strengthen  the 
royatcasLlcsandincreaselbcir  number,  while  jealously  keeping  in 
check  those  of  the  barons.  But  in  the  struggle  between  Stephen 
and  the  empress  Maud  for  the  crown,  which  became  largely  a  war 
of  sieges,  the  royal  power  was  relaicd  and  there  was  an  oulbunl 
of  castte-building,  without  peimissioa,  by  the  barons.  These  in 
many  cases  sc led  as  petty  sovereigns,  and  such  was  their  tyranny 
that  the  native  chronicler  describes  the  cailles  as  "  filled  with 
devils  and  evil  men."  These  eicesses  paved  the  way  for  (be 
paciBcalion  at  the  close  of  Ihe  reign,  when  it  was  provided  Ihat  all 
unauthoriied  castles  conslructed  during  its  course  should  be 
destroyed.    Henry  11.,  i 


St  him  that  he  must  s(. 
nasiive  keeps  of  Newcastle  and  of  Dove 
Under  hia  sons  the  imporunce  of  Ihi 
liied  aa  so  great  that  Ibe  struggle  for 
t  ol  every  coniesi.    When  Rid 


iU  rely  or 


m  this  I 


hisac 


irolher  John,  be  1 


ird  made  1 
IS  careful  I 


possesuon  of  certs  in  castles, 
king's  minislec,Longchunp,ia  I  itjr. the  custody  ol 
chief  point  of  dispute  throughout  their  ncgotiatioi 
was  besieged  on  the  king's  behalf,  as  were  Tickhil 
Mailborougb  subsequently,  while  the  liege  of  Noti 


.— Curphilly  Caille :  View. 


e  completed  by  Richard  himself 
im,  as  king,  the  fall  of  Chtleau  Gi 
nd  ol  Normandy  wilb  il,  and  whe 
ie  newly-granled  Great  Charter, 
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I  John 


td  RochrsUc  after  a 
it  ihencrfoiib  there 

.  which  Hu  <p«iilly 
bx  Hubert  dE  Burgh 


ol  France  with  his  Frenchmen  and  the  bara 
Double  for  Ihe  great  defence  of  Dosrer  Casi 
apinst  Louis.  On  the  final  triumph  of  me  royaj  cause,  ai 
John's  death,  at  the  baltie  oi  Lincoln,  the  general  padiicalj 
was  accompanied  by  a  fmh  issue  al  the  Gteal  Charter  in  I 
autumn  of  1717,  in  which  the  precedent  of  Stepfien's  reign  1 
followed  and  a  tpnitj  clause  inuiled  that  aU  "adulterine 
castles,  namely  those  which  had  been  constructed  or  rebuilt  ui 
the  breakini  out  of  war  between  John  and  the  bacons,  should 
d  ^ledal  stress  was  laid  on  this 


its  addrn 
113  Hub. 


rl  de  Burgh,  as  regent,  demanded  the  nirttoder 
10  tne  crown  01  all  royal  castles  not  in  official  custody,  and  though 
he  aucceeded  in  this,  Falkcs  de  Breautf,  John's  mercenary,  bunt 

uege  of  nearly  two  months  to  reduce  Bedford  CUtle.  which  he  had 
held.  Towards  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  casLlcs  again  asserted. 
In  Ihe  Baron's  War,  Ihcir  importance.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford 
included  a  list  of  the  chief  royal  castles  and  ol  their  appointed 
casleUatu  with  the  oath  that  they  were  10  lake;  but  the  alien 
livoulites  relmed  to  make  way  for  them  till  they  were  forcibly 
ejects.  When  war  broke  out  it  was  Rochester  Castle  that 
successfully  held  Simon  de  Montfort  at  bay  in  1164,  and  in 
Pevensey  Castle  that  the  fugitives  from  the  lout  oL  Lewei  were 
able  10  de^  his  power.  Finally,  after  his  fall  tl  Evesham,  it  was 
Id  Kenilwotth  Castle  Ihii  the  remnint  of  his  followers  made 
Ihelr  last  stand,  holding  out  nt^rly  five  rnonths  against  all  the 
forces  of  the  crown,  till  their  provisions  failed  them  at  the  close  of 

Thus  for  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest  cutla  had 
proved  of  primary  consequence  in  English  political  struggles, 
'  nd,  although,  when  the  country  was 
their  military  importance  was  of  aptXi 
count,  the  crowns  nistoricjealousy  of  private  fortification  was 
ill  seen  In  the  need  to  obtain  the  king's  licence  10  "  crenellate  " 
.e.  embattle)  (he  country  mansion. 


a  torn  by  d' 


(1901)  jj8s.  The  county  court  buildingi  end  0 
offices  occupy  a  square,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  mall  si 
fine  trees.  There  are  some  breweries,  and  Hade  in  II 
agricultural  produce.  The  castle,  which  gives  Its  iHn 
town,  waa  t  fortress  of  the  De  Burgh  family;  but  ■ 
itself  was  (ouaded  in  the  reign  ofjamt)  I.,  and  received 
from  him  in  itij.    In  1641  the  castle  was  held  lor  the  pi 

Mayo,  and  fell  a  victim,  with  all  his  garrison,  to  the 
trtacheiy  of  the  besiegcra.  The  massacre  was  el 
avenged  in  i6sJ  by  the  eiecution  of  Sir  Theobald  B 
that  time  Lord  Mayo],  who  had  been  in  comnund  al 
his  father  at  the  siege.    In  tjgS  the  town  n>  occupied 


weeks  by  the  French  under  General  J.  J.  Humbert,  who  h*d 
'  :featal  the  English  tinder  Luke  Hutchison  in  a  conflict  winch 
jocularly  styled  the  "  CaStlebar  Races."  The  town  reluncd 
to  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  Union.  Four 
iles  N.E.  of  Cistlebar  is  Turlough,  with  a  rouitd  tower  70 IL 


dS7ft 


I  other  r 


village  of  Co.  Limerick,   Irebnd.  as 
lannon.  S  m.  N.E.  of  Limerick  on  ilie 


ih  a  movable  ^slice  t^kes 
The  beautiful  rapids  of 
neighbourhood,  and  the 

its  name,  which  wai  the 
cat  of  the  kings  of  Thomond,  and  was  blown  up  by  Ceneril 
iinkel  al  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Lloierick  (16911). 

UITLB  DOXIHOTOH,  a  town  in  Ok  Lou^bonw^  pvlia- 
lentary  division  of  Leiccstenhire,  EngUnd,  iij)  m.  N.N.W. 
rom  London,  on  the  Trent  Junction  and  Western  brsnch  of  tbc 
I  the  Sank  of  tbc 


CACTLBCOKHBU. 
Che  left  bank  of  the 
Greet  Southern  &  Western  railway.    It  poswSH 

nee  considerably  frequented,  but  is  fanious 
the  salmon  fishing  on  the  lower  Shannon.    Cast 
~  itimatdy  connected  with  this  ipon 
I  a  favourite  pattern  of  fly-rod,  in  w! 
the  place  of  the  usual  metal  joinL 
Doonas  (avoided  by  a  caul)  are  in  L 

mding  scenery  is  generally  attr 


hills  o< 


itiooking  the  Trer 


Ld  Soar  valleys.    There  ar 


lalns  of  the  castle.  The  church  of  St  Luke  i 
of  Early  English  and  later  date.  Donington  Park,  a  neighfaour- 
iqg  mansion,  was  oflered  to  refugees  during  the  Freikch  Re^ohi- 
tlon  in  iSja,  end  Cherlea  X.  availed  himself  of  thb  relresL 
Hosiery,  silk  and  baskets  are  manufactuied.  Castle  Dooioglea 
is  i)  m.  west  of  Kegworth  sution  on  the  Midlaiid  main  line; 
Kcgworlh  (pop,  1078),  on  the  Soar,  bee  a  hosiery  and  kaiittng 


d  police 


on  Csrlingwaik  Loch,  lot  m.  S.W.  of  Dumfriea  by  Ihe  etas' 
gow  {e  South- Western  railway.  Its  auction  marts  for  sheep  and 
cattle  sales  are  the  largest  in  the  souih-weit  of  Scotland;  at 
an  autumn  sale  as  many  as  ij,ooo  sheep  and  1400  cuttle  are 
disposed  of  in  one  day.  The  lesdisg  industries  compiiic  the 
making  of  agricultunl  implementi  and  mineral  waten.  besides 
Unning.  The  Mecmillan  Free  Church  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  John  Macmlllan  (d.  17S3),  the  Cameronian,  who  bdped  lo 
found  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  been  chaplain 
to  Murray  of  Broughton,  and  afterwards  became  mintslcr  of 
Balmaghie,  about  3)  m.  N.W.  of  Castle  Douses.  Tbc  Uwn 
is  the  chief  centre  of  business  in  East  Galloway,  and  it  is  abo 
resorted  to  in  midsummer  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  eacdlmt 
fishing.  Till  1765  it  was  only  a  village  under  the  name  td 
Causewayfaead,  but  the  discovery  of  marl  in  the  lake  btougkt  it 
some  prosperity,  and  it  was  purchased  in  i;oi  by  Sir  William 
Douglas  and  called  after  him.  Since  then  its  progress  has  been 
continuous.  Cactingwerk  Loch  contains  several  islets,  OB  « 
of  which  is  a  crannog,  or  ancient  lake  dwelling. 

CASTLEFORD,  an  urban  district  in  the  Osgoldcrosi  puEa- 
menlary  diviuon  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  oo 
the  river  Aire  near  its  junction  with  (he  Calder,  9  m.  S.E. 
of  Leeds,  on  Ihe  North-Eastem  end  LanosUte  &  Yorkshire 
riQways.  Pop,  (1901)  17486.  Large  ^ats-bol  tie  and  canhcn- 
ware-jar  works,  chemical  works,  and  neighbouring  cnllieiia 
employ  the  inhabitants.  Here  was  the  Roman  village  or  Ion  of 
Latidum  or  Legaiium;  and  though  visible  remains  are  wanting 
a  number  of  relics  have  been  discovered. 

CASTLE-aUARD,  an  arrengemenl  under  the  feudal  syitpi. 
by  which  the  duty  ol  finding  knights  lo  guard  royal  ivtlesns 
Imposed  on  certain  baronies,  and  divided  airtong  their  kai^t's 
fees.  The  greater  barons  provided  for  Ihe  guard  of  their  castles 
by  eiae ting  a  similar  duty  from  their  knights.  In  bolh  cases  lie 
obligation  was  commuted  very  early  for  a  find  money  paymoil, 
which,  as  "  castle-guard  rent  "  lasled  on  to  modem  tints. 

See  J.  H.  Round.  "  CastlcCuard."  in  ^rckmterKif  Jnr^ 
vol.  la.,  and  "  Caatle-ward  add  Coinage,"  in  rif  Ctmmw^ 
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CAS1LEHAJNE,  a  town  of  Talbot  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
78  m.  by  nil  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  5704.  The 
fotd-miBCS  here  were  among  the  first  discovered  in  the  colony, 
and  dredging  for  gold  is  carried  on  in  Barker's  and  Forrest  creeks, 
at  the  junction  of  which  the  town  stands.  Slate  and  flagstone 
are  largely,  quarried  in  the  district,  which  also  produces  wine  and 
much  fruit,  especially  apples.  Castlemaine  has  a  reputation  as 
a  health  resort  in  cases  of  pulmonary  complaints. 

CASTLE  RISING,  a  village  of  Norfolk,  England,  4  m.  by 
read  N.E.  of  King's  Lynn.  The  Norman  castle  for  which  it  is 
lanwas  stands  on  slightly  elevated  ground  overlooking,  to  the 
vest,  the  low  marshy  coast  of  the  Wash.  Its  site  is  enclosed  by 
ani&dal  ramparts  of  earth  and  a  dyke  which  is  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge.  The  keep  is  square  and  massive,  and  fairly 
perfect,  and  it  is  not  diflicult  to  reconftruct  the  'arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  In  some  parts,  especially  the  entrance,  the  Norman 
carving  is  very  rich.  The  foundations  of  a  small  chapel  with 
apsidal  eastern  termination  have  been  discovered  outside  the 
castle.  The  village  of  Castle  Rising  is  the  decayed  remnant  of  a 
town  of  no  little  importance.  Its  church  of  St  Laurence  is  late 
Nwman,  with  much  rich  ornamentation;  it  shows  traces  of 
OKisiderable  alterations  in  the  Early  English  period,  but  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  earlier  style. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Rising  was  or  was  not  an 
eariy  Saxon  settlement;  in  Domesday  Book  the  manor  is  given 
as  having  belonged  to  Archbishop  Stigand,  from  whom  it  had 
passed  to  Odo  of  Bayeux,  whose  estates  were  confiscated  in  1088. 
Granted  to  William  de  Albini,  whose  son  built  Rising  Castle,  it 
passed  first  to  Robert  de  Montalt,  and  then  by  sale  to  Isabel, 
queen  of  England,  in  1332,  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  until  Henry  VIII.  exchanged  it  for  other  lands  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1269  an  inquisition  found  that  the  lord  had 
the  return  of  all  writs.  In  1275  Robert  de  Montalt  died  seised 
of  the  numor  and  vill  with  Uie  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  An 
inquisition  of  1379,  although  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  borough, 
states  that  the  lord  has  the  rents  of  assizes,  and  perquisites  of 
the  courts  with  view  of  frank-pledge.  A  mayor  is  first  mentioned 
in  1343,  amd  a  borough  existed  in  tJie  15th  century.  A  survey  of 
15^1590  declared  that  Castle  Rising  was  an  ancient  borough  by 
prescription  according  to  the  grant  made  to  Hugh  de  Albini  by 
Hrary  III.  In  1589-1590  the  recorder  was  chosen  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  mayor,  the  only  member  of  the  corporation, 
whose  sole  duty  was  the  holding  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale, 
*as  chosen  by  the  burgesses  and  presented  at  the  court  leet  for 
confirmation.  Castle  Rising  became  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  i55^>  but  was  disfranchised  in  1832  and  the  corporation 
abolished  in  1835,  although  a  mayor  was  elected  for  special 
purposes  until  1883.  Having  no  manufactures,  the  trade  of  the 
town  depended  entirely  on  its  fairs  and  markets;  but  these  have 
been  k>ng  obsolete. 

CASTLETON,  a  village  in  the  High  Peak  pariiamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  17  m.  W.S.W.  of  Sheflield,  and 
3  m.  from  Hope  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  547.  Lying  itself  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  ft., 
it  a  surrounded  on  the  north,  west  and  south  by  hills  from  1400 
to  1700  ft.  in  height,  rising  sharply,  and  in  parts  predpitously. 
The  village  is  celebrated  for  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
Peak  country,  for  the  caves  and  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
for  the  Castle  of  the  Peak,  the  ruins  of  which  are  strongly  placed 
ofl  a  diif  immediately  above  the  village.  The  Peak  Cavern  or 
I>e^'i^s  Hole,  penetrating  this  €li£f,  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
Derbyshire.  For  many  generations  the  entrance  to  this  cave 
{as  served  as  a  workshop,  held  free  of  rent,  to  families  employed 
in  rope  and  twine  making.  Speedwell  Cavern  is  not  far  distant, 
it  the  entrance  to  the  fine  pass  of  Winnats,  by  which  Castleton 
and  the  Vale  of  Hope  are  approached  from  the  west.  The 
beauties  of  this  cavern,  in  which  occurs  the  so-called  bottomless 
pit,  are  in  part  readily  accessible  by  boat,  but  the  approach  to 
^  inner  or  Cliff  cavern  is  so  difficult  that  it  has  rarely  been 
explored.  Among  several  other  caves  is  that  known  as  the 
Blue  John  Mine,  from  the  decorative  fluorspar  called  "  Blue 
John  "  which  is  obtained  here.    The  church  of  $t  ^#DU)id, 


Castleton,  retains  a  fine  Norman  chancel  arch,  and  the  vestry 
contains  a  valuable  library.  At  Brough  near  Castleton  was  a 
Roman  fort,  established  to  hold  in  check  the  hillmen  of  the  Peak. 
It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Buxton,  Manchester  and  Rother- 
ham.  The  Castle  of  the  Peak,  or  Peveril  Castle,  is  famous 
through  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  Peveril  of  ike  Peak.  Eariy 
earthworks,  which,  extending  from  below  the  castle  in  a  semi- 
circle, enclosed  the  town,  can  still  in  great  part  be  traced. 
Before  the  Conquest  the  site  was  held  by  Gemebem  and  Hundinc, 
and  was  granted  by  the  Cbnqueror  to  William  Peverell,  by  whom 
the  castle  was  built  On  the  forfeiture  of  William  Peverell, 
grandson  of  the  first  holder,  it  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to 
Prince  John  who,  in  1204,  made  Hugh  Nevill  governor  of  the 
castle.  In  12x6  William  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  took  it  from 
the  rebellious  barons,  and  was  made  governor  by  Henry  III., 
who  in  1223  granted  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  at  the  town. 
In  1328  the  castle  was  given  to  John  of  Gaunt  on  his  marriage 
with  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  and  thus  became  parcel  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  castle  has  often  been  used  as  a  prison,  and 
from  its  position  was  almost  impregnable. 

CASTLETOWN  (Manx,  BuUy  Cashiel),  a  town  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Douglas,  by  the  Isle  of  Man  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  1975.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of 
a  small  harbour  formed  by  the  outflow  of  the  Silver  Bum  into 
Castletown  Bay.  It  was  the  legal  capital  of  the  island  until 
1862.  In  the  centre  of  the  .town  stands  Castle  Rushen,  which 
b  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  the  Danish  chief,  Guthred,  in 
947-960,  though  the  existing  building,  which  is  remarkably  well 
preserved,  probably  dates  from  the  14th  century.  Until  the 
x8th  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  lords  of  Man,  and  until 
1 89 1  served  as  a  prison.  The  massive  keep  is  square,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  with  towers  and  a  moat.  The 
council  chamber  and  court-house  were  built  in  1644.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle  is  the  old  House  of  Keys,  where  the 
members  of  the  Manx  parliament  held  their  sessions  until  the 
removal  of  the  scat  of  government  to  Douglas.  A  lofty  Doric 
column  commemorates  Cornelius  Smelt,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  island  (d.  1832),  near  which  there  is  a  remarkable  sun-dial 
with  thirteen  faces,  dating  from  1720.  King  William's  College, 
situated  a  mile  to  the  north-cast  of  the  town,  was  opened  in 
1833;  but  a  complete  restoration  was  rendered  necessary  by 
fire  in  1844,  and  it  was  subsequently  enlarged.  It  is  the  chief 
educational  establishment  in  the  island.  At  Hango  Hill  near 
the  town  William  Christian,  receiver-general,  who  had  sur- 
rendered the  castle,  and  with  it  the  island,  to  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  1651,  was  executed  in  1663  at  the  instance  of  the 
countess  of  Derby,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  it  for  the 
king.    A  small  shipping  trade  is  maintained. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  (Gr.  TIoXvMkip),  in  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda,  and  brothers  of  Helen 
and  Clytaemnestra.  They  were  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Dioscuri  (Ai6(r«>pot,  later  ^i^cKovpu,  children  of  Zeus),  for, 
according  to  later  tradition,  they  were  the  children  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  whose  love  the  god  had  won  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
In  some  versions  Leda  is  represented  as  having  brought  forth 
two  eggs,  from  one  of  which  were  bom  Castor  and  Pollux,  from 
the  other  Helen.  In  another  account,  Zeus  is  the  father  of 
Pollux  and  Helen,  Tyndareus  (king  of  Sparta)  of  Castor  and 
Gytaemnestra.  In  Homer,  Castor,  Pollux  and  Clytaemnestra 
are  said  to  be  the  children  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  Helen  the 
daughter  of  Leda  by  Zeus.  The  Dioscuri  were  specially  rever- 
enced among  people  of  Dorian  race,  and  were  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Sparta,  where  also  they  were  buried.  They  were 
also  worshipped,  especially  in  Athens,  as  lords  and  protectors 
(Ai^aKct,  fiyarres).  Sailors  in  a  storm  prayed  to  them  (Horace, 
OdeSf  i.  3)  and  sacrificed  a  white  lamb,  whereupon  they  were 
wont  to  appear  in  the  form  of  fire  at  the  masthead  (probably 
referring  to  the  phenomenon  of  St  Elmo's  fire),  and  the  storm 
ceased.  Later,  they  were  confounded  with  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri.  In  battle  they  appeared  riding  on  white  horses  and 
gave  victory  to  the  side  they  favoured.  They  were  the  patrons 
of  hospitality,  and  founded  the  sacred  festival  called  Thooxcnia. 
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They  proidcd  over  public  gams,  Cutor  aptdally  u  Ihe  bone- 
Umci,  FoUiu  u  Lhe  boxrri  but  both  ue  nproinled  u  riding 
oa  horseback  or  driving  La  m.  cbuioL  In  Sparta  Ibcii  andent 
symbol  was  two  parallel  beams  (Uion),  connected  by  cnisi-ban, 
whicb  Ibe  Spartans  look  with  them  into  the  Eeld  (Plutarch,  De 
Frattna  Amort,  i;  McrodMui  V.  ii);  liter,  they  wert  i«pn- 
senied  by  two  amphorae  with  analict  twinMl  round  fhem. 
Their  most  important  eiplolu  were  the  Invasion  of  Aitia,  to 
rocuc  their  lister  HclcD  from  Tliaeiiti  their  ihaio  in  the  burning 
oF  the  Calydonian  bou  (see  Meulacek]  and  the  Argonautic 
cipcdilion.  and  their  battle  wilb  the  sons  of  Aphanus.  brought 
about  by  a  quarrel  in  regard  loiome  cattle,  in  which  Casior, 
the  mortal  (as  the  son  of  TVodarcus),  fell  by  the  hand  of  Idas. 
Pollux,  Gndiog  hun  dead  aftu  the  battle,  implored  Zeus  to  be 
allowed  to  die  with  him;  this  Zieing  impossible  by  reason  of  his 
immortality,  Pollux  was  pennilted  to  spend  alternately  one  day 
among  the  gods,  the  other  in  Hades  with  his  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  idotber  fable,  the  god  marked  his  approval  of  their  love 
by  placing  Ihera  together  in  the  sky,  as  the  Twins  or  the  morning 
and  evening  sur  (Hygious,  Potl.  Ailromm.  u.  is).  Like  the 
Asvins  of  the  Vida,  the  bringcrs  of  light  in  the  morning  sky, 
with  whom  they  have  been  identified,  the  Dioscuri  -are  repre- 
sented as  youthful  horsemen,  naked  or  wearing  only  a  light 
thbmys.    Their  characteristic  attribute  is  t  pointed  egg-shaped 

Though  their  worship  was  perhaps  most  carefully  observed 
among  people  of  Dorian  origio,  Cailor  and  PoUui  were  held 
in  00  small  vetKration  at  Rome.  It  was  the  popular  belief  in 
that  city  from  an  early  period  that  the  battle  of  Lake  RcgiUus 
had  been  decided  by  their  interposition  {Dion.  Halic  vl.  13}. 
Tney  had  fought,  it  was  said,  armed  and  mounted,  at  the  head 
dI  the  legions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had  afterwards  carried 
the  news  of  the  victory  with  inciedihie  speed  to  the  city.  The 
wcU  in  the  Forum  at  which  they  alighted  was  pouitcd  out,  and 
near  it  rose  their  ancient  temple,  in  which  the  senate  often  held 
its  litlings.  On  Ibe  ijlh  of  July,  the  supposed  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  a  great  festival  with  sumptuous  sacrifices  was  celc- 
biaied  In  their  honour,  and  a  sokmn  parade  of  the  Roman 
knights  (Jtannalin  cqailMtn),  who  looked  upon  Che  Dioscuri  as 
their  patrons,  took  place.  (Apollodorus  iiL  10.  7, 11.  1;  Homer, 
Oiyiiey,  iL  jjo;  Hyginui,  Fab.  77.  155;  Pindar,  Nem.  a.  60, 
io  and  scbol.i  Diod.  Sic  iv.  ty,  Plutarch,  Tkatia,  ji,  33; 
Theocritus,  /dyfl,  uii.) 

See  Maurice  Albert,  ti  CiJU  ic  Casior  el  Pdlax  m  /tefie  (1883), 
with  ■pcdaldetcrlptlofis  and  rcprncni-'- — -J--—  '»»'■"■"  "-— 


...  ^  si^to^Christi^C^S^r  "''"™" --' 

Dt  CkMr  Dliaamnim  tpui  Grscaa  (Boiin.  1894)^ 
Aaim  aio  orliele  DiaiXumt  (Munieh,  1876)1  1. 
r)uKW>  ■'■  Oe  OriHian  Utcndi  (im),  ■«)  Til  i; 

Vfiu  (190&):  W.  Helbig.  "IKe  Cauoiis  «]>  '. 

)mi«hcii  Equiutui."  in  fTerma,  il.  (iV'S)j  C, 


Hofllill^zenly 


Icr.  Gric. 


CilSTOR  OIL,  the  filed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 

casior  oil  plant  or  Paltna  Christi,  Xicinui  lammimii,  belongiag 
to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaceae.  The  botanical  name  is 
from  LaL  rkinut,  a  tick,  from  the  form  and  markinip  of  the  seed. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  but  it  has  been  introduced, 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  moM  tropica]  aod  in  the  wanner 
temperate  countries.  In  size  it  varies  from  a  shrubby  plant  to  a 
tree  of  from  30  to  40  ft.  in  height  according  to  the  climate  In 
which  it  grows,  being  arborfscent  in  tropical  latitudo.  On 
account  of  its  very  large  beautiful  palmate-peltate  leaves,  which 
sometimes  measure  as  much  as  s  ft.  in  diamctcr,It  is  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  In  the  aoulh  of  En^and,  with  the  habit 
of  anaimuat,  it  ripciB  its  seeds  in  favourable  seaioBs;  and  it  has 
been  known  to  come  to  maturity  as  far  north  as  ChrisliiDia  in 
Xorway.  Plants  are  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  singly  tn  imallpou  and  placed  in  beat  early  in  March.    The 


young  plants  are  kept  under  ^ass  till  early  in  June  wbm  tbey 
are  hardened  and  put  ouL  The  fruit  consists  of  ■  ihrec-ccUcd 
capsule,  covered  utemally  with  soft  yielding  prickjps,  and  rarh 
cdl  devclopa  a  single  seed.  Thcsecdsof  the  different  cultivated 
varieties,  ol  which  there  are  a  great  number,  diHet  much  in  tiic 
and  in  eilemai  markings;  but  average  seeds  are  of  an  oval 
laterally  compressed  form,  with  their  longest  diameter  about 
(our  lines.  They  have  a  shining,  maible.grey  and  brcnn,  thick, 
leathery  outer  coat,  within  which  is  a  thin  dark-colourrd  bniile 
coat.  A  largedislinctleafy  embryo  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  deou, 
oily  tissue  (endosperm).  The  seeds  contain  a  loaic  subslaace, 
which  makes  them  actively  posonous;  so  much  so  that  thier 
have  been  known  to  lull  an  adult. 

The  oil  i]  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  two  piioeipal  melhodt— 
eipression  and  decoction— the  latter  process  being  laigdy  inrd 
in  India,  where  the  oil,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  abumlancr 
is  eitensively  employed  for  illuminating  as  well  as  for  aiher 
domestic  and  toediciiial  purposes.  Hie  oH  eipotted  fiofi 
Calcutta  to  Europe  is  ptepated  by  shelling  and  crushing  iht- 
seeds between rt^ers.  Thecriishedmassisthcnplaccdinhemjrr. 
cloths  and  pressed  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  oil  s  hi^  li 
Eludes  is  miied  with  water  and  healed  till  the  water  boili,  and 
the  mucilaginous  matter  in  the  oil  separates  as  a  scum.  It  i± 
nest  strained,  then  bleached  in  the  sunlight,  and  stored  Ice 
eiporlation.  Aconsideiahle  quantilyof  castor  oil  of  an  cacellcai 
quality  is  also  made  in  Italy;  and  in  California  the  manufjcture 
is  conducted  on  an  eiteniivc  scale.  The  foUowing  is  an  outline 
o(  the  process^dopted  in  a  Califomian  factory.     1  be  seeds  ^re 

which  they  are  softened  and  prepared  to  part  easily  with  cbdr  qH 
They  are  then  pressed  in  a  large  powerful  sciew-pwts,  and  the 
mly  matter  which  Sows  out  is  caught,  mixed  with  in  equal 
proportion  o(  water,  and  boiled  to  purify  it  tram  mudlagisous 
and  albuminous  matter.     After  hading  about  an  hour,  it  is 

tanks  or  darifiers  capable  o(  holding  froi 


gallon 


eight  hi 


s,  bleai 


:  is  ready  (or  storing.  By  this  melbod  100  lb 
o(  good  seeds  yield  about  J  gallons  of  pure  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  ■  viscid  liquid,  almost  colourless  when  pure, 
possessing  only  a  slight  odnur,  and  a  mild  yet  highly  nauseous 
and  disagreeable  laste.  lis  specific  gravity  is  -96,  a  little  lea 
than  that  of  water,  and  it  dissolves  (rcely  in  alcobd,  ether  jnj 
giadal  acetic  add.  It  contains  palmitic  and  several  other  (any 
adds,  among  which  there  is  one — -ridnoleic  acid — peculiar  to 
ltsd(.  This  occun  in  combination  with  glycerin,  comulatiag 
the  greater  part  of  the  hulk  ol  the  oil. 

The  active  principle  to  which  the  o3  owes  its  psigaiive 
properties  has  not  been  isolated.    It  is,  Indeed,  probable  ihit  it 


L  The  dose  is  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce.  The 
:ial  mixture  is  best  avoided,  being  almost  uuqusy 
ly  far  the  best  way  to  administer  the  oil  is  In  capsuln. 
ut  five  hours,  affecting  the  entire  length  of  lhe  bonl. 
ssing  the  flow  of  bile  except  in  very  Urge  dovi. 
:  its  action  is  unknown.    The  oH  will  purge  ahre 


Itiaai 


drug  in  temporary  conslipalioti  and  whenever  a  mild  iciioD  it 
essential,  as  in  pregnancy.  It  is  eiticmely  useful  for  childm 
and  the  aged,  but  must  not  be  employed  in  cast*  ol  tbmx 
constipation,  which  it  only  aggravates,  whilst  relieving  the 


CASTRiH,  XATTHIAS  ALSZAHDEB  (iSij-iRsj).  Finniib 
ethnologist  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Tenola,  in  the  panth  d 
Kemi  in  Finland,  on  the  loth  of  November  (December  1.  iSij) 
His  father,  Christian  Gastrin,  parish  minister  at  Rovamtmi, 
died  in  1S15;  and  Malthiag  passed  under  the  proteclioii  d 
his  uncle,  Mathlas  Gastrin,  the  kindly  and  learned  incuTobent  ^ 
Kemi.  At  the  age  o(  twelve  he  was  Kni  to  school  at  UkibaT{. 
and  iheie  he  helped  to  maintain  himself  hy  teaching  the  younger 
children.  On  his  removal  to  the  Alexander  Univenlty  11 
HelsiDgfotsItiiSjOjbefilStdevDledhimsclf  to  Creek  and  Bebn* 
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with  the  intention  of  entering  the  church;  but  his  interest  was 
soon  czdted  by  the  language  of  his  native  country,  and  he  even 
began  before  his  course  was  completed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
«orl(  on  Finnish  mythology.    The  necessity  of  personal  explora- 
tions among  the  still  unwritten  languages  of  cognate  tribes  soon 
oade  itself  evident;  and  in  1838  he  joined  a  medical  fellow- 
stsdent.  Dr.  Ehrstrdm,  in  a  journey  through  Lapland.    In  the 
ioilowing  year  he  travelled  in  Russian  XLarelia  at  the  expense  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Finland;  and  in  1841  he  undertook,  in 
company  with  Dv  Ellas  Ldnnrot,  the  great  Finnish  philologist,  a 
third  journey,  which  ultimately  extended  beyond  the  Ural  as  far 
u  Obdorsk,  and  occupied  a  period  of  three  years.    Before  start- 
ing on  this  last  expedition  he  had  published  a  translation  into 
Swedish  ol  the  Finnish  epic  of  Kaletala;  and  on  his  return  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Elementa  g^ammaHces  Syrjaeiuu  uid 
Bementa  ffamnuUius  Tsckeremissae,  1844.    No  sooner  had  he 
recovered  from  the  illness  which  his  last  journey  had  occasioned 
tbus  he  set  out,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  St  Pcters- 
biiZ  And  the  Hclsingfors  University,  on  an  ej^oration  of  the 
whole  government  of  Siberia,  which  resulted  in  a  vast  addition 
to  previous  knowledge,  but  seriously  affected  the  health  of  the 
£d*.<tnturous  investigator.    The  firat-fruits  of  his  collections 
were  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1849  in  the  form  of  a  Versuck 
tintr  Ktjakischen  SprackUkre.    In  1850  he  published  a  treatise 
De  a^xis  persanalibus  Unguamm  AUaicarum,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  Hclsingfors  of  the  new  chair  of  Finnish  language  and 
Immature.    The  following  year  saw  him  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cbaocellor  of  the  university;  and  he  was  busily  engaged  in  what 
he  regarded  as  his  principal  work,  a  Samoyedic  grammar,  when 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1853. 

Five  volumes  of  his  collected  works  appeared  from  1852  to  1858, 
cDQUining  respectively — (i)  Reseminnen  frdn  dren  183^1844; 
',21  Reteberalieiser  och  bref  Areu  184^-1849;  (3)  FSrddsniniar  i 
F:%ik  mytkologi;  (4)  Eiknoiotiska  Jdreldsningar  dfoer  Altaiska 
feiken:  and  (5)  Smdrre  afhandltngar  och  akademiska  dissertationtr. 
A  German  translation  was  published  by  Anton  Schiefner,  who  was 
abo  entrusted  by  the  St  Pctersbunc  Academy  with  the  editing  of 
his  nunuscripts,  which  had  been  left  to  the  Hebingfors  University 
and  which  were  subsequently  published. 

CASTRBNSIS,  PAULUS,  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  X4th  century. 
He  studied  under  Baldus  at  Perugia,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil 
with  Cardinal  Zabarella.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Avignon,  but  it  is  uncertain 
when  be  first  undertook  the  duties  of  a  professor.  A  tradition, 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  Panzirolus,  represents  him  as 
hiving  taught  law  for  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  He  was 
professor  at  Vienna  in  1390,  at  Avignon  in  1394,  and  at  Padua 
ia  1439;  and,  at  different  periods,  at  Florence,  at  Bologna  and  at 
Penigia.  He  was  for  some  time  the  vicar-general  of  Cardinal 
ZabarcUa  at  Florence,  and  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  canon 
iaw  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
ktyies  him  "  famosissimus  juris  utriusque  monarca."  His  most 
complete  treatise  is  his  readings  on  the  Digest,  and  it  appears  from 
1  passage  in  his  readings  on  the  Digesium  Veins  that  he  delivered 
them  at  a  tinoe  when  he  had  been  actively  engaged  for  forty-five 
years  as  a  teacher  of  civil  law.  His  death  is  generally  assigned 
to  1436,  but  it  appears  from  an  entry  in  a  MS.  of  the  Digesium 
Vetus,  which  is  extant  at  Munich,  made  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
his  pnpils  who  styles  him  "  pracceptor  meus,"  that  he  died  on 
the  30th  of  July  1441. 

CASTRE8,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  cajutal.of'an 
^rrondissement  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  29  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Alba  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
^D.  19.864;  commune,  28,273.  Castres,  the  busiest  and  most 
populous  town  of  its  department,  is  intersected  from  north  to 
vjuth  by  the  Agout^  the  river  is  fringed  by  old  houses  the 
upper  stories  of  which  project  over  its  waters.  Wide  boulevards 
traverse  the  west  of  the  town,  which  is  also  rendered  attractive 
b>'  numerous  fountains  fed  by  a  fine  aqueduct  hewn  in  the  rock. 
'Hie  church  of  St  Benolt,  once  a  cathedral,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  churches  of  Castres,  dates  only  from  the  x  7  th  and 
iSth  centuriesw  The  h6tel  de  ville,  which  contains  a  museum 
and  the  muaidpal  library,  occupies  the  former  bishop's  palace. 


designed  by  Jules  Mansart  in  the  17th  century;  the  Romanesque 
tower  beside  it  is  the  only  survival  of  an  old  Benedictine  abbey. 
The  town  possesses  some  old  mansions  of  which  the  h6tcl  de 
Nayrac,  of  the  Renaissance,  is  of  most  interest.  Castres  has  a 
sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch 
of  the  bank  of  France  and  two  hospitals.  There  are  also 
conununal  colleges  for  boys  and  girls,  a  school  of  artillery 
and  school  of  draughtsmanship.  The  industrial  establishments 
include  manufactories  of  earthenware  and  porceUin  and  metal- 
foundries,  and  tanning,  leather-dressing,  turnery,  the  making 
of  wooden  shoes  and  furniture,  the  weaving  of  wooUcn  and  other 
fabrics,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  paper  and 
parchment  are  carried  on. 

Castres  grew  up  rotmd  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  is  believed 
to  have  be^  fou&ded  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  a  pbce  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  early  as  the  lath  century,  and  ranked 
as  the  second  town  of  the  Albigenaes.  During  the  Albigcnsian 
crusade  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to  Simon  de  Montfort; 
and  in  1356  it  was  raised  to  a  oountship  by  King  John  of  France. 
On  the  confiscation  of  the  possessions  of  the  D  Armagnac  family, 
to  which  it  had  passed,  it  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XI.  on  Boifilo 
del  Giudice,  but  the  appointment  led  to  so  much  disagreement 
that  the  oountship  was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I.  in  1519. 
In  the  wars  of  the  latter  part  of  the  x6th  century  the  inhabitants 
sided  with  the  Protestant  party,  fortified  the  town,  and  estab- 
lished an  independent  republic.  They  were  brought  to  terms, 
however,  by  Louis  XIU.,  and  forced  to  dismantle  their  fortifica- 
tions; and  the  town  was  m^ide  the  seat  of  the  ckamhfe  de  VldUf 
or  chamber  for  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants, 
afterwards  transferred  to  Castelnaudary  (in  1679).  The  bishopric 
of  Castres,  which  had  been  established  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in 
13x7,  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution. 

CASTRO.  INEZ  DB  (d.  1355),  mistress,  and  perhaps  wife,  of 
Peter  I.  (Pedro),  king  of  Portugal,  called  Collo  de  Carta,  i.e, 
"Heron's  Neck,"  was  bom  in  Spanish  Galicia,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  X4th  century.  Tradition  asserts  that  her  father,  Don 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  and  her  mother,  Dona  Aldon^ 
Soares  de  Villadares,  a  noble  Portuguese  lady,  were  unmarried, 
and  that  Inez  and  her  two  brothers  were  consequently  of  bastard 
birth.  Educated' at  the  semi-Oriental  provincial  court  of  Juan 
Manuel,  duke  of  Pefiaficl,  Inez  grew  up  side  by  side  withCostan^a, 
the  duke's  daughter  by  a  scion  of  -the  royal  house  of  Aragon, 
and  her  own  cousiiu  After  refusing  several  crowned  heads 
in  marriage,  Costan^a  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the  hand 
of  the  infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  the  Proud,  king  of 
Portugal.  In  1341  the  two  girls  left  Pefiaficl ;  Costan^a's  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  the  same  year,  and  the  young  infanta  and 
her  cousin  went  to  reside  at  Lisbon,  or  at  Coimbra^  where  Dom 
Pedro  conceived  that  luckless  and  furious  passion  for  Inez  which 
has  immortalized  them. 

The  morality  of  the  age  was  lax,  and  more  especially  so  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,-  where  the  looseness  of  the  marriage*  tie 
and  the  example  of  the  Moors  encouraged  polygamy.  Pedro's 
connexion  par  amours  with  Inez  would  of  itself  have  aroused 
no  (^position.  He  might  even  have  married  her,  after  the  death 
of  h^  wife  in  childbirth  in  1345.  According  to  his  own  assurance 
he  did  marry  her  in  1354.  But  by  that  time  the  rising  power 
of  the  Castro  famOy  had  created  the  most  brutal  hatred  among 
their  rivals,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  Alvaro  Gonzales, 
Pedro  CoeUio,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco  persuaded  the  king, 
Alphonso,  that  his  throne  was  in  danger  from  an  alliance  between 
his  son  and  the  Castros,  and  with  all  the  brutality  of  the  age 
they  urged  the  king  to  remove  the  danger  by  murdering  the  poor 
woman.  The  old  king  listened,  refused,  wavered  and  ended  by 
yielding.  He  went  in  secret  to  the  palace  at  Coimbra,  where 
Inez  and  the  inUnte  resided,  accompanied  by  his  three  familiars, 
and  by  others  who  agreed  with  them.  The  beauty  %nd  tears 
of  Inez  disarmed  his  resolution,  and  he  turned  to  leave  her; 
but  the  gentlemen  about  him  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Inez 
was  stabbed  to  death  and  was  buried  immediately  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Clara. 
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The  infante  raised  at  once  the  flag  of  revolt  against  his  father, 
and  was  only  appeased  by  the  concession  of  a  large  sliare  in  the 
government  The  three  murderers  of  Inez  were  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  Alphonso,  who  knew  his  son  too  well  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  vengeance  would  be  tremendous  as  the  crime.  They 
took  refuge  in  Castile.  In  1357,  however,  Alphonso  died,  and 
the  infante  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal.  Peter  the  Cruel,  his 
nephew,  reigned  over  Castile;  and  the  murderers  were  given 
up  as  soon  as  rcqtured.  Diogo  Lopes  escaped  through  the  grati- 
tude of  a  beggar  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  kindness; 
but  Coelho  and  Gonzales  were  executed,  wiUi  horrible  tortures, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  king. 

The  story  of  the  exhumation  and  coronation  of  the  corpse 
of  Inez  has  often  been  told.  It  is  said  that  to  the  dead  body, 
crowned  and  robed  in  royal  laiment,  and  enthroned  beside  the 
king,  the  assembled  nobles  of  Portugal  paid  homage  as  to  their 
queen,  swearing  fealty  on  the  withered  hand  of  the  corpse.  The 
gravest  doubts,  however,  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
story;  Femfto  Lopes,  the  Portuguese  Froissart,  who  is  the  great 
authority  for  the  details  of  the  death  of  Inez,  with  some  of  the 
actors  in  which  he  was  acquainted,  says  nothing  of  the  ghastly 
ceremony,  though  he  tells  at  length  the  tale  of  the  funeral  honours 
that  the  king  bestowed  upon  his  wife.  Inez  was  buried  at  Alcoba^a 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  in  a  tomb  of  white  marble, 
surmounted  by  her  crowned  statue;  and  near  her  sepulchre 
Pedro  caused  his  own  to  be  placed.  The  monument,  after  re- 
peatedly resisting  the  violence  of  curiosity,  was  broken  into 
in  1810  by  the  French  soldiery;  the  statue  was  mutilated,  and 
the  yellow  hair  was  cut  from  the  broken  skeleton,  to  be  preserved 
in  reliquaries  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  The  children  of 
Inez  shared  her  habit  of  misfortune.  From  her  brother,  however, 
Alvaro  Perez  de  Castro,  the  reigning  house  of  Portu|^  directly 
descends. 

See  Fem&o  Lopea,  Chronica  dd  Rey  Dom  Pedro  (1735) ;  Camoens, 
Os  Lusiadas;  Antonio  Fcrreira's  Ines  de  Castro, — the  first  regular 
tragedy  of  the  Rcnaiasancc  after  the  Sojonisba  of  Trissino;  Luts 
Velez  de  Guevara,  Reinar  despues  de  morir,  an  admirable  play; 
and  Ferdinand  Denis,  Chroniques  ckevalere^ues  de  I'Espagne  et  du 
Portuial. 

CASTRO,  JOAO  DB  (1500-1548),  called  by  Camoens  Castro 
Porte,  fourth  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  was  the  son  of 
Alvaro  de  Castro,  civil  governor  of  Lisbon.  A  younger  son,  and 
destined  therefore  for  the  church,  he  became  at  an  early  age  a 
brilliant  humanist,  and  studied  mathematics  under  Pedro 
Nunez,  in  company  with  the  infante  Dom  Luis,  son  of  Emanuel 
the  First,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  life-long  friendship.  At 
eighteen  he  went  to  Tangier,  where  he  was  dubbed  knight  by 
Duarte  de  Menezes  the  governor,  and  there  he  remained  sevend 
years.  In  1535  he  accompanied  Dom  Luis  to  the  siege  of  Tunis, 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  knighthood  and  reward  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  emperor  Charles  V.  Returning  to  Lisbon, 
he  received  from  the  king  the  small  commander^p  of  Sfto 
Pablo  de  Salvaterra  in  1538.  He  was  exceedingly  poor,  but  his 
wife  Lenor  de  Coutinho,  a  noble  Portuguese  lady,  admired  and 
appreciated  her  husband  sufficiently  to  make  light  of  their 
poverty:  Soon  after  this  he  left  for  Uie  Indies  in  company  with 
his  undc  Garcia  de  Noronha,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Goa  enlisted 
among  the  aventureiros,  **  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  told  off 
for  the  relief  of  Diu.  In  1540  he  served  on  an  expedition  under 
Estev&o  da  Gama,  by  whom  his  soar,  Alvaro  de  Castro,  a  child 
of  thirteen,  was  knighted,  out  of  compliment  to  him.  Returning 
to  Portugal,  Jofto  de  Castro  was  named  commander  of  a  fleet, 
in  1543,  to  clear  the  European  seas  of  pirates;  and  in  1545  he 
was  sent,  with  six  sail,  to  the  Indies,  in  the  room  of  Martin  de 
Sousa,  who  had  been  dismissed  the  viceroyalty.  The  next  three 
years  were  the  hardest  and  most  brilliant,  as  they  were  the  last, 
of  his  life — ^yeats  of  battle  and  struggle,  of  ^ory  and  sorrow,  of 
suffering  and  triumph.  Valiantly  seconded  by  his  sons  (one 
of  whom,  FernSo,  .was  killed  before  Diu)  and  by  Jofto  Masca> 
renhas,  Jo&o  de  Castro  achieved  such  {wpularity  by  the  over- 
throw of  Mahroud,  king  of  Gujarat,  by  the  relief  of  Diu, 
and  by  the  defeat  of  the  great  army  of  the  Adil  Khan,  that 
he  could  contract  a  very  large  loan  with  the  Goa  merchants  on 


the  simple  security  of  his  moustache.  These  great  deeds  were 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Broach,  by  the  complete  sabjogatioQ 
of  Malacca,  and  by  the  passage  of  Antonio  Monix  Into  Ceylon; 
and  in  1547  the  great  captain  was  appointed  viceroy  by  Jolo  III., 
who  had  at  last  accepted  him  without  mistrust.  He  did  not  Uvt 
long  to  fill  this  charge,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  St 
Francis  Xavier,  on  the  6th  of  June  2548.  He  was  buried  at  Goa, 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  exhumed  and  oonveyrd  to 
Portugal,  to  be  reinterred  under  a  ^endid  momunc&t  in  the 
convent  of  Bcmfica. 

See  Jacinto  Freine  de  Andrade.  Vida  de  D.  Jodo  de  Castr9  (Lisbon. 
1651),  English  translation  by  Sir  Pkrtcr  Wycke  (1664):  Diofo  <k 
Couto,  Decadas  da  Asia,  vi.  The  RoUiros  or  logboofcs  of  Cakro « 
voyages  in  the  East  (Lisbon  1833,  1843  and  1872}  are  ol  grut 
interest. 

CASTR06I0VANNI  (Arab.  Kasr-Yam,  a  oomiption  ci 
Castrum  Ennae),  a  town  and  episa>pal  see  of  the  province  cf 
Caltanisetta,  Sicily,  95  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Palermo,  and  56  m.  \V. 
of  Catania,  situated  3605  ft.  above  sea-level,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  interior 
Pop.  (xQox)  35,826.  Enna  was  one  of  the  dtica  of  the  Siccls.  and 
the  statement  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus  that  it  was  cokmiirJ 
by  Syracuse  in  664  B.c  is  improbable.  The  question  is  &»- 
cussed  by  E.  Pais,  Alakta  (Pisa,  1891),  63.  It  docs  not  appear 
in  history  before  the  time  of  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse.  %h&, 
after  unsuccessful  attempts,  finally  acquired  possession  of  it  tj 
treachery  about  397  B.C.  Its  natural  position  rendered  it  a 
fortress  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  frequently  mentioocd  ia 
subsequent  history.  In  134-133  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
slave  revolt,  and  was  only  reduced  by  treachery.  Gccro  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  in  imperial  times  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  little  account.  In  A.D.  837  the  Saiaccas 
attempted  to  take  it,  but  without  success;  and  it  was  agaia 
only  by  treachery  that  they  were  able  to  take  it  in  859.  la 
1087  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans;  and  the  ezistirg 
remains  of  fortifications  are  entirely  medievaL  There  are 
indeed  no  remains  of  earlier  days.  Ihe  cathedral,  foonded  ia 
1307,  is  of  some  interest.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Demetcr,  from  which  Verres,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  re> 
moved  the  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  lake  of  Ptrpus, 
where  Persephone,  according  to  one  of  the  myths,  was  carried 
off  by  Hades,  lies  4  m.  to  the  south.  The  myth  itself  must  ka>T 
had  some  local  origin,  but  has  had  so  much  Greek  detail  grafted 
upon  it  that  the  very  names  of  the  earlier  Siod  deities  have 
been  displaced. 

CASTRO  URDIALE8,  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Santander,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  at 
the  head  of  a  branch  railway  connected  with  the  Bilbao-Son- 
tander  line^  Pop.  (1870)  about  3500;  (1900)  14,191.  Castro 
Urdiales  is  a  modem  town,  although  its  castle  and  parish  church 
date  from  the  middle  ages.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Frtncb  ia 
1813,  but  speedily  rcbtiilt  and  fortified.  Its  rapid  rise  in  pope- 
lation  and  prosperity  dates  from  the  increased  devck^Mnrn: 
of  iron-mining  and  railway  communication  which  took  place 
after  1879.  Its  chief  industries  are  iron-mining,  fishing,  and  th« 
preservation  of  fish,  especially  sardines,  in  oQ.  Between  1894 
and  1904  the  exports  (^  iron  ore  rose  from  377,300  tons  to 
516,574  tons. 

CASTRO  T  BELLVIS,  GtnLLfiN  DB  (1569-1631),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  a  Valendan  by  birth,  and  eariy  enjoyed  a  re^ 
putation  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  1591  be  became  a  member 
of  a  local  literary  academy  called  the  NoOnmoM.  At  one  timr  a 
captain  of  the  coast-guard,  at  another  the  prot£g€  of  Benaveair, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  appointed  him  governor  of  S6^a»», 
patronized  by  Osuna  and  Olivaics,  Castro  was  oominated  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago  in  1633.  He  settled  at  &!a<ind 
in  1636,  and  died  there  on  the  38th  of  July  1631  in  such  povoty 
that  his  ftmeral  expenses  were  defrayed  by  charity.  He  pro- 
bably made  the  acquaintance  of  Lope  de  Vega  at  the  festivals 
(1630-1633)  held  to  commemorate  the  beatification  and  canoe- 
ization  of  St  Isidore,  the  patron  saint  of  Madrid.  On  thr  httrr 
occasion  Castro's  octavos  were  awarded  the  first  prixe.  Lop^  ^ 
Vega  dedicated  to  him  a  celebrated  play  entitled  Las  Almeaas 
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&  TtTQ  (1619),  and  when  Castro's  CMwtftM  were  published  in 

161S-162X  he  dedicated  Um  first  volume  to  Lope  de  Vega's 

daughter.    The  drama  that  has  made  Castro's  reputation  is 

lu  Uocedadcs  dd  'Cid  (i 599?),  to  the  first  part  of  which  ComeiUe 

vas  largely  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  tragedy.    The  two 

parts  of  this  play,  like  all  those  by  Castro,  have  the  genuine 

nog  of  the  oki  romamees;  and,  from  their  intense  nationality, 

ao  less  than  for  their  primitive  poetry  and  flowing  versification, 

were  among  the  most  popular  pieces  of  their  day.    Castro's 

f  aena  de  la  eosimmbrt  is  the  source  of  Lem's  Care,  a  play  as- 

oibed  to  Fletcher.    He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  El  Proditio 

it  In  U antes,  from  which  Calder6n  derived  Bl  Mdgko  prodigioso. 

Las  Uoudade9  dd  Cid  (Touloute,  1890)  and  IntratUud  de  amor 
(PUladdphia,  1899)  have  been  well  edited  by  E.  Menmfe  and  H.  A. 
Reoaert  copectivd^. 

CASTRUCCIO  CA8TRACANI  OBOU  ANTBliinrBLU  (xa8i- 

1338),  duke  of  Lucca,  was  by  birth  a  Lucchese,  and  by  descent 

and  training  a  Ghibelline.    Being  exiled  at  an  early  age  with 

his  parents  and  others  of  their  faction  by  the.Guelphs,  then  in 

the  ascendant,  and  orphaned  at  nineteen,  he  served  as  a  cmi- 

ieuiere  under  Philip  IV.  of  France  in  Flanders,  kter  with  the 

\1scoDti  in  Lombaxdy,  and  in  13 13  under  the  Ghibelline  chief, 

UgwxMne  della  Faggiuola,  lord  of  Pisa,  in  central  Italy.    He 

assisted  Ugucdone  in  many  enterprises,  including  the  capture 

of  Lucca  (13 1 4)  and  the  victory  over  the  Florentines  at  Monte- 

atioi  (13x5).    An  insurrection  of  the  Lucchese  having  led'to 

the  expulsion  of  Uguccione  and  his  party,  Castruccio  regained 

his  freedom  and  his  position,  and  the  Ghibelline  triumph  was 

presently  assured.    Elected  lord  of  Lucca  in  X3X6,  he  warred 

inceaantly  against  the  Florentines,  and  was  at  first  the  faithful 

tdviser  and  stanch  supporter  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  who  made 

him  imperial  vicar  of  Lucca  in  X3aa    After  the  battle  of 

Uuhlbach  he  went  over  to  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian, 

irhom  he  served  for  many  years.    In  1325  he  defeated  the 

Florentines  at  Altopascio,  and  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 

duke  of  Lucca,  Pistoja,  Volterra  and  Luni,  and  two  years  later 

be  captured  Pisa,  of  which  he  was  made  imperial  vicar.    But, 

mbsequently,  his  relations  with  Louis  seem  to  have  grown  less 

Ctieodly  and  he  was  afterwards  excommunicated  by  the  papal 

legate  in  the  interests  of  the  Guelphs.    At  his  death  in  X338  the 

ioirtooes  of  his  young  children  were  wrecked  in  the  Gudphic 

triumi^ 

Niccol6  Machiavelli's  Life  ef  Castntedo  is  a  mere  romance;  it 
w  tianslated  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Dreux  de  Radier  in  i 


See  Niccol6  Negrini.  Vila  di  Castmuio  (Modena.  14^);  Winkler  • 
Castnedo,  Henog  von  iMCca  (Berlin,  1897);  "^  ^*'*^  Capponi's 
SleriA  a  Firemej  and  G.  Sforxa,  Ca^nucto  Castracani  de^t  AtUd- 
maetti  in  Lnnigiana  (Modena,  1891);  S.  de  Sismondi,  Htstoire  dee 
rtpabUqnes  itaiiemnes  (Bruveb,  1838). 

CASTRUM  MIIIERVAB  (mod.  Castro),  an  anaent  towx»  of  the 
Sillentim  in  Calabria,  xo  m.  south  of  Hydruntum,  with  an 
aocient  temple  of  Minerva,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ido- 
BKaeos,  who  formed  the  tribe  of  the  Sallentini  from  a  mixture 
<rf  Cretans,  IByriaxis  and  Italian  Locrians.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  pdJace  where  Aeneas  first  landed  in  Italy,the  port  of  which 
he  Dimcd  Portus  Veneris,  The  temple  had  lost  some  of  its 
importance  in  Strabo's  day. 

CASUARDIA*  a  genus  of  trees  containing  about  30  species, 
chiefly  Australian,  but  a  few  Indo-Malayan.  The  long  whip-like 
pKa  branches  are  longitudinally  grooved,  and  bear  at  the  nodes 
vhoris  of  small  scale-leaves,  the  shoots  resembling  those  of 
^idsehm  (horse-tail).  The  flowers  are  unisexual;  the  stamin- 
ate  art  borne  in  qnkes,  each  flower  consisting  of  a  central  stamen 
vhich  is  surrounded  by  two  scale-like  perianth-leaves.  The 
PsUIlate  are  borne  in  dense  spherical  heads;  each  flower  stands 
is  the  axil  of  a  bract  and  consists  of  two  united  carpels  flanked 
hy  a  pair  of  bracteoles;  the  long  styles  hang  out  beyond  the 
^'^^cts,  and  the  one-chambered  ovary  contains  two  ovules, 
la  the  fruit  the  bracteoles  form  two  woody  valves  between 
*^  is  a  nut;  the  aggregate  of  fruits  resemble  small  cones. 
Pollen  is  transferred  by  the  wind  to  the  long  styles.  The  pollen- 
^^  does  not  penetrate  the  ovule  through  the  micropyle  but 
c&ins  at  the  opposite  end— the  chalaxa.    This  anomaly  was 


diaoovend  by  Dr  M.  Treub  (see  AnnaL  Jardin  BotttM,Buitenxorg, 
z.  X89X),  and  is  associated  with  a  peculiar  development  of  the 
.ovule,  and  an  increased  number  and  peculiar  form  of  the  embryo- 
sacs  (nacrospores).  Tk-eub  proposed  to  separate  Casuarina 
as  a  distinct  group  of  Angiosperms,  and  suggested  the  following 
arrangement^-:- 

r_  \Dk»tyledons. 

Angiospermoe^  ^**"«an»«;  Monocotyledons. 
LChahuogamae  {Ctuuarina). 

The  names  of  the  two  subdivisions  recall  the  manner  of  entrance 

of  the  poUen-tube.    More  recent  investigations,  chiefly  by 

Nawaschin  and  Miss  Benson,  on  members  of  the  orders  Betu- 

laceae,  Fagaceae,  Juglans  and  Ulmus,  showed  a  recurrence 

in  a  greater  or  leu  degree  of  the  various  anomalies  previously 

observed  in  Casuarina,  and  suggest  that  the  afiSnity  of  Casuariita 

is  with  these  orders  of  Dicotyledons. 

The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  several  spedes  are  valuable  timber 

trees.    From  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  wood  to  that  of  the 

oak  these  trees  are  known  as  "  oaks,"  and  the  same  spedes  has 

different  names  in  different  ports  such  as  "  she-oak,"  "  swamp- 

oak,"  "shingle-oalc/'  "river-oak,"  "iron-wood,""  beef-wood/' &c 

See  J.  H.  Maiden,  Usefnl  NoHoe  Plants  pf  Australia  (London  and 
Sydney,  1889). 

CASUISTRY  (from  the  Lat  casus,  a  point  of  law),  the  art  of 
bringing  general  moral  prindples  to  bear  on  particular  actions. 
It  is,  in  short,  applied  morality;  anybody  is  a  casuist  who 
reflects  about  his  duties  and  tries  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
some  intelligible  moral  standard.  But  morality  at  different 
times  has  worn  very  different  dresses.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought  of  as  an  outward  law,  sometimes  as  an  inward  disposi- 
tion; and  each  of  these  rival  conceptions  has  devdoped  a 
casuistical  method  of  its  own.  Believers  in  law  have  put  their 
trust  in  authority  or  logic;  while  believers  in  disposition  chiefly 
look  to  our  instinctive  faculties — consdence,  common-sense  or 
sentiment  The  legal  is  the  older  group,  and  to  it  the  name  of 
casuist  is  often  exdusivdy  reserved,  generally  with  the  implica- 
tion that  its  methods  are  too  purely  technical  to  commend 
themsdves  to  mankind  at  laxge.  But  common-sense  and  con- 
sdence are  quite  as  definite  guides  as  logic  or  authority;  and 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  give  the  name  of 
guuistry  to  their  operations. 

The  casuistry  of  primitive  man  is  uncompromisingly  legaL 
His  morality  is  not  yet  separated  from  his  religion;  and  religion 
for  him  means  the  cult  of  some  superior  being — the  king  or  priest 
oi  his  tribe — whose  person  is  diarged  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
dectridty.  "  His  divinity  is  a  fire,which,under  proper  restraints, 
confers  endless  blessings;  but  if  rashly  touched,  (v  allowed 
to  break  bounds,  it  burns  or  destroys  what  it  touches.  Hence 
the  disastrous  effects  supposed  to  follow  a  breach  of  taboo; 
the  offender  has  thrust  his  hand  into  the  divine  fire,  which  shrivels 
up  and  consumes  him  on  the  spot "  (Fkazer,  Tke  Golden  Bough, 
i.  169).  Elaborate  rules  are  accordingly  drawn  up  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  benefit,  and  the  minimum  of  inconvenience, 
from  this  sacred  fire;  and  in  the  application  of  these  rules  does 
savage  casuistry  consist.  At  a  higher  stage  of  dvilixation  the 
god  is  no  longer  present  in  person  but  issues  to  his  worshippers 
categorital  commands.  These  logic  must  seize  upon  and  develop 
as  far  as  they  wiU  go;  for  the  breach  of  some  trifling  consequence 
of  a  rule  mi^t  mean  the  loss  of  the  ddty's  favour.  Hence  the 
rise  of  sacred  books  among  most  Eastern  peoples.  On  the 
Jewish  Decalogue,  for  instance,  follows  the  law,  and  on  the  law 
the  rabbinical  schools.  Some  of  these  wiU  be  stricter,  and  some, 
laxer;  but  on  the  whole  all  tend  to  "  aggravate  "  the  law— 
down  to  the  point  of  forbidding  the  faithful  to  wear  a  girdle, 
or  to  kill  a  noxious  insect  on  the  Sabbath.  Though  indeed 
we  might  look  nearer  home  than  the  Talmud  for  similar  absur- 
dities; most  Puritan  communities  could  furnish  strange  freaks 
of  Sabbatarian  casuistry.  Nor  have  the  Catholics  been  one 
whit  behind  them.  Their  scholastic  doctors  gravely  discuss 
whether — since  water  is  the  "matter"  of  baptism — a  soul 
can  be  made  regenerate  by  milk,  or  rose-water  or  wine. 

At  the  opposite  pole  stood  andent  Greece.    Here  ceremonial 
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casuistry  found  no  {dace,  because  •there  were  no  sacred  books. 
**  Among  the  Greeks  vriting  never  attained  4he  consecration  of 
religion.  No  system  of  doctrine  and  observance,  no  manuals 
containing  authoritative  rules  of  morality,  were  ever  transmitted 
in  documentary  form.  In  conduct  they  shrank  from  f<Mrmulae. 
Unvarying  rules  petrified  action;  the  need  of  flexibility,  of 
perpetnal  adjustment,  was  strongly  felt "  (Butcher,  The  Qreek 
CeniuSf  p.  x8a).  For  this  reason  their  interest  in  ethical  specu- 
lations was  all  the  keener;  their  great  thinkers  were  endlessly 
engaged  in  settling  what  the  relation  ought  to  be  between  duty 
and  self-interest.  Ought  one  to  swallow  up  the  other — ^and,  if 
so,  which  should  prevail?  Or  was  it  possible  to  patch  up  a 
compromise  between  them?  The*  great  Stoic  philosophers 
took  the  austerest  line,  and  held  that  tluty  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  our  only  law.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  enunciate 
such  magnificent  theories  in  a  lecture,  and  quite  another  to 
apply  them  in  the  market-place.  Casuistry  came  to  the  aid  of 
average  human  nature — that  is  to  say,  pupils  began  to  confront 
the  master  with  hard  cases  taken  from  daily  life.  And  more 
than  one  master  was  disposed  to  make  large — even  startlingly 
large — concessions  to  the  exigencies  of  practice.  This  concrete 
side  of  moral  philosophy  came  specially  into  evidence  when 
Stoicism  was  transplanted  to  Rome.  Cicero^s  De  Officiis  Aboundi 
in  the  kind  of  question  afterwards  so  warmly  discussed  by  Dr 
Johnson  and  his  friends.  Is  it  ever  right  to  tcU  a  lie?  May  a 
lawyer  defend  a  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty?  In  selling 
my  goods,  is  it  enough  not  to  disguise  their  shortcomings,  or 
oug^t  I  candidly  to  admit  them?  Seneca  even  made  the 
discussion  of  such  problems  into  a  regular  discipline,  rlaiming 
that  their  concrete  character  gave  an  interest  in  morality  to 
those  who  had  no  love  for  abstractions;  while  they  prevented 
those  who  had  from  losing  themselves  in  the  clouds.  And  M. 
Thamin  maintains  that,  if  his  heroes  did  not  form  great  duiracters, 
at  any  rate  they  taught  the  Roman  child  to  train  its  conscience. 
But,  then,  Cicero  and  Seneca  took  common-sense  as  their  guide. 
They  decided  each  problem  on  its  merits,  looking  more  to  the 
spirit  than  to  the  letter,  and  often  showing  a  practical  sagacity 
worthy  of  Johnson  himself.  Quite  in  the  great  doctor's  spirit  is 
Cicero's  counsel  to  his  son,  to  hear  what  the  philosophers  had 
to  say,  but  to  dedde  for  himself  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Such 
advice  could  not  be  grateful  to  the  philosophers  themselves — 
then  a  definite  professional  class,  not  unlike  the  "spiritual 
directors  "  of  a  later  Rome,  who  earned  their  bread  by  smoothing 
away  the  doubts  of  the  scrupulous  on  all  matters  intellectual 
and  moral.  Their  great  weapon  was  their  logic;  and  a  logician, 
as  Pascal  says,  must  be  very  unfortunate  or  very  stupid  if  he 
cannot  manage  to  find  exceptions  to  every  conceivable  rule. 
In  their  hands  casuistry  became  the  art  of  finding  such  exceptions. 
From  the  Greek  sophists  they  borrowed  ingenious  ways  of 
playing  off  one  duty  against  another,  or  duty  in  general  against 
self-interest— leaving  the  doubter  in  the  alternative  of  neglecting 
the  one  and  being  a  knave,  or  neglecting  the  other  and  being  a 
fooL  Or  else  they  raised  a  subtle  distinction  between  the  act 
and  the  intention.  To  get  drunk  for  the  sake  of  the  drink  was 
the  mark  of  a  beast;  but  wine  was  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
brain,  and  to  fuddle  oneself  in  order  to  think  great  thoughts  was 
worthy  of  a  sage.  No  doubt  these  airy  paradoxes  were  not 
always  seriously  taken;  but  it  is  significant  that  a  .common 
Roman  proverb  identified  "philosophizing"  {philosophaiur) 
with  thinking  out  some  dirty  trick. 

Christianity  swept  the  whole  discussion  on. to  a  higher  plane. 
All  the  stress  now  fell  on  the  disposition,  not  on  the  outward  act. 
The  good  deeds  of  a  just  man  were  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
justice;  whereas  a  bad  man  was  no  whit  the  better,  because  he 
now  and  then  deviated  into  doing  right.  Actions,  in  short, 
were  of  no  account  whatever,  apart  from  the  character  that 
produced  them.    "  AH  things  are  lawful  unto  me,"  said  St  Paul, 

but  all  are  not  expedient."  And  St  Augustine  sun^  the 
whole  matter  up  in  the  famous  phrase:  '*  Have  charity,  and  do 
as  thou  wilt."  Narrow-minded  Christian  consciences,  however, 
could  not  stay  long  on  this  level;  law  was  so  very  much  more 
satisfying  a  guide  than  vague,  elusive  cianty.    And  law  in 


plenty  was  forthcoming,  so  soon  as  the  Church  developed  the 

discipline  of  public  confessions  followed  by  appn^niate  penasces 
for  each  fault.  At  first  the  whole  proceeding  was  infonnal  and 
impulsive  enou^;  but  by  the  7th  century  it  had  gromi 
thoroughly  stereotyped  and  formal  Libri  PmniUutJaint  begaa 
to  appear^-detailed  lists  of  all  possible  sins,  with  the  forfeit  to 
be  exacted  from  each.  As  public  penance  finally  decayed,  a&d 
auricular  confession  took  its  place,  these  were  supexseded  by 
the  Summae  de  PoenitenHa, — ^law-books  in  the  stzidest  sense. 
These  were  huge  digests  of  all  that  popes,  ooundb,  primitive 
fathers  had  decided  on  every  kind  of  question  pertanuog  to  the 
confessional — what  exactly  is  a  sin,  what  kind  of  q[uestiaos  the 
priests  must  ask,  under  what  conditions  he  could  give  abaiduticn. 
As  such,  they  were  eageriy  welcomed  by  the  dergy;  for  a  single 
magistrate,  sitting  in  secret  without  appeal,  necessarily  grups 
at  whatever  will  lighten  his  burden  of  reqionsibility.  Nor  was 
their  complexity  a  stumbling-block.  The  medieval  mind  was 
only  too  prone  to  look  on  morality  as  a  higjily  t^r^wirai  art, 
quite  as  difficult  as  medidne  or  chancery  law — a  path  where 
wayfaring  men  were  certain  to  err,  with  no  guide  but  their 
unsophisticated  coiuKience.  What  could  they  possibly  do  bat 
cling  to  their  priest  with  a  "  blind  and  unexpressed  faith** ? 

Against  this  state  of  things  the  Reformadon  was  a  violcBi 
protest.  Catholicism  increasin^y  took  for  granted  that  a  msa 
imperilled  his  soul  by  thinking  for  hin»elf;  Pkotestantisai 
replied  that  he  could  certainly  lose  it,  if  he  left  his  thinking  to 
another.  For  it  is  to  the  individual  conscience  that  God  speaks; 
through  the  struggles  of  the  individual  conscienoe  He  buflds  op 
a  strong  and  stable  Christian  character.  "  A  man  may  be  a 
heretic  in  the  truth,"  says  Milton  in  his  Areopogiika  (x644)i 
"  if  he  believes  things  <mly  because  his  pasiin'  says  so^  or  the 
Assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing  other  reason,  thcwg^ 
his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds  become  his  bere^. 
There  is  not  any  burden  that  some  would  not  gladlicr  post  o9 
to  another  than  the  charge  and  care  of  their  refigfon.  A  wealthy 
man,  addicted  to  his  pleasiurcs  and  his  profits,  finds  religion  to  be 
a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  piddling  attoimts,  that 
of  aU  mysteries  he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a  stock  gcnng  upon  that 
trade.  What  does  he  therefore  but  resolve  to  give  over  toOing. 
and  find  himself  some  factor,  to  whose  care  and  conduct  he  may 
commit  the  whole  maiuiging  of  his  reliffous  affair»-^8ome  divine 
of  note  and  estimation  that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  rcsigss 
the  whole  warehouse  of  his  religion  with  all  the  lodu  and  keys 
into  his  custody,  and  indeed  makes  the  very  person  of  that  man 
his  religion.  So  that  a  man  may  say  his  reUpon  b  now  no  mace 
within  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  moveable,  whidi  goes  or 
comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house.  ** 

Twelve  years  after  the  Areopagitica  appeared  Pascal's 
Prorinciai  LeUers  (1656-1657).  These  deal  with  the  casmsts 
of  the  Counter^Reformation  in  the  spirit  of  MOton;  laying  espe- 
cial stress  on  the  artificiality  of  their  methods  and  the  laxity 
of  their  results.  Not,  of  course,  that  they  meant  deliberate 
evil;  Pascal  expressly  credits  them  with  good  intentions.  But 
they  were  drawn,  almost  to  a  man,  from  Italy  or  Spain,  the 
two  countries  least  alive  to  the  spirit  of. the  Refonnstioo; 
and  most  of  them  were  Jesuits,  the  order  that  set  out  to  be 
nothing  Protestantism  was,  and  everything  that  Fkote^antisiB 
was  not.  Hence  they  were  resolutely  opposed  to  any  idea  of 
reform;  for  to  begin  making  changes  in  the  Church's  systcn 
would  be  a  tadt  admission  that  Luther  had  Bomc  show  of 
reason  on  his  side.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  certaisly 
lose  their  hold  on  the  hiity,  unless  some  kiiid  of  diaoge  vat 
made;  for  many  of  the  Church's  rules  were  obsolete,  and 
others  far  too  severe  to  impose  on  the  France  of  Montaigne 
or  even  the  Spain  of  Cervantes.  Thus  caught  between  two  fres 
the  casuists  developed  a  highly  ingenious  method,  not  vaiSkt 
that  of  the  Roman  Stoics,  for  eviscerating  the  substance  of  a 
ruler  while  leaving  its  shadow  carefully  intact.  The  next  step 
was  to  force  the  confessors  to  accept  their  lax  inteipieUtioa 
of  the  law;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  their  famous  theory 
of  probabilism—^nt  Uught  in  Spain  about  1580.  Thb  made 
it  a  grave  sin  in  the  priest  to  refuse  absolution,  whenever  theft 
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nt  Kme  Boad  nuon  for  givini  H  evm  V^bcD  tliere  were  otiiet 
~Ti  belter  nasun*  for  refilling  it.  Thit  pijndple  doo  not 
donve  all  tlie  abuse  tint  bat  been  Iiviihed  upon  It.  It  ucuied 
umfonnitj  ia  the  coDfaaiona],  And  thereby  protected  the 
pcniusl  fnun  the  tapricH  oC  iadividiul  prists;  ind  by  de- 
fn'mcf  [Ikk  of  iBpaniibility,  it  forced  tbe  penitent  back  on 
kasdf.  But  the  guia  wu  raoK  than  counlerbalacced  by  Ihe 
triL  The  les  the  Churtb  could  eipect  from  ita  penitents,  Ihe 
DUCT  it  ma  driven  to  (nut  to  the  mimculom  efiidency  of  aacia- 
euul  grace.  Once  get  a  linner  lo  confeuion,  and  the  vhole 
luit  vaa  done.     Homver  bad  bis  nalural  disposition,  the 

In  mat  penitents,  lU  Ihey  curd  lor  was  to  (oape  throu^  by 
ibe  ikjn  of  their  tcttli.  Cuuiitiy  might  insist  thai  it  only 
prcpned  to  Gi  the  mJniniuRi  of  a  Biinimum,  and  beg  them  for 
ilieii  Kwl'i  uke  to  aim  a  little  higher.  Human  nature  seldom 
rtiists  the  charms  o(  a  £ied  standard— least  ol  all  when  it  is 
jpplkd  by  a  live  judge  in  a  visible  court.  If  the  priest  must  be 
wished  viih  litUe,  wby  be  at  tbe  tumble  of  oSeriog  more? 
For  this  reason,  probabilism  found  vigorous  oppoDcnll  in 
B<B(iet  and  other  emjuent  divioes;  and  various  of  its  excesses 
vere  condenuicd  by  the  popes  during  tbe  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  After  a  long  edipse  it  was  Gaally  re-cstabtishcd, 
Uiougb  in  a  very  modihcd  form,  by  Alfonso  Liguori  about  the 
middle  of  llie  iSth  century. 
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,  one  of  the  best  of  tbe 

^r,  these  relics  of  casuistry 
were  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  common-sense.  The 
iSih  feniury  loved  to  discuss  hard  cases  of  conscience,  as  a 
vtiyeuisory  glance  at  Fielding's  novels  (174  J-iJSi)  or  Boswell's 
L:!i  «f  Jahiaan  (i;9t)  will  show.  Bui  the  age  was  incurably 
luipidous  of  altempts  to  deal  witfa  such  diSlcultiea  on  any 
bod  of  technical  s>?tem.    Pope  was  never  tired  of  ^rding  at 

CbiCaDe  in  fuTm,  and  caminry  in  Lawn  "t 
■Ule  Fielding  has  embodied  the  popular  conception  of  a  casuist 
in  Pinon  Tbwackum  and  Philosopher  Square,  both  of  wbom 
oaf/  lake  to  argument  when  tbey  want  10  reason  tbemselves 
ouL  ol  tome  obvious  duly.  Still  more  oulspoken  is  the  Savoy- 
■id  vicai  Id  Ihe  &mile  C1761)  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau: 
"  Whence  do  I  get  my  rules  of  action?  I  £jid  them  in  my 
hurt.  AH  I  feel  to  be  good  is  good;  all  I  ted  to  be  evil  is  evil. 
CoudeDCe  is  the  besl  of  casuists;  it  is  only  when  men  wish 
to  cheat  it  that  they  fiy  to  logical  quibblta."  Eztravag^t 
u  this  sentimeDt  sounds,  it  paved  the  way  to  better  things. 
lie  great  object  of  t;ih-«entury  moralists  had  been  to  find 
MM  ffaeial principle  from  which  the  whole  of  clhicscouldbe 
.  drdnced;  common-sense,  by  turning  its  back  on  abstract 
pnociples  of  every  kind,  forced  Ihe  philoBophen  id  come  down 
u  ibc  uiid  earth,  and  start  by  Inquiitug  how  the  world  does 
rait  op  its  mind  in  facL  During  the  last  two  centuries  de- 
duciioD  has  gone  steadily  out,  and  psychology 


tdisi 


lively  a  I 


^bnd  between  a  science  and  an  art;  their  business  has  been 
lo  ioktstigate  what  moral  conduct  is,  not  to  lay  down  tbe  law 
u  U  wbal  it  ought  to  be.  Hence  they  delib^tely  refuse  to 
nfige  in  casuislty  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  Further,  i[  is 
■otmsingly  fell  that  ethical  judgments  do  not  depend  on 
'^SBD  alone,  but  involve  every  eletnent  in  our  cbaracier;  aad 
ilut  the  real  problem  of  practical  morality  is  lo  establish  a 
'oraouxB  bajaoce  between  tbe  intelligence  and  tbe  feelings 
-to  make  a  man's  "  I  think  this  is  right  "  correspond  with  bis 
"  1  ImI  that  it  is  so."  Whether  systematic  training  can  do 
•qthiat  to  wake  the  attainaiCDt  of  this  babaoc  easier  is  a 


qnestiDD  that  baa  lately  engaged  tbe  atlenlioD  of  many  educa- 
tional retormen;  and  whatever  future  casuistry  may  slitl  have 
before  it  would  seem  to  lie  along  tbe  lines  indicated  by  tliem. 

There  is  an  excellent  study  of  tbe  aodent  casuiRs  by  M.  Raymond 
Thainin,  UnPnWiMiMralilduraii/^tlJfFBrii,  1BS4I.  Furthe 
Roman  CathoUc  caHiiHs  see  DelUngs  und  Rcuidi,  Manistrnlit- 
kiittn  in  liiiiiknltn  Ja]alnijiirT%  (a  vols.,  NordUngen,  iM<^,  aid 
vsrioui  anicl™  ("  Casuiitili,"  "  Ethik,". "  MDmlsyneme,"  *i.)  in 
Wetzer  and  Welle's  XiViikniteriaM  (Fidburg.  1M0-T896).  S» 
alu  the  edition!  of  PaKsl's  Pmindal  Lmai,  by  John  de  Soyres 
(with  Engliih  notes,  Cambridge.  iSBo),  and  A.  MoUnier  (I  vols., 
Parii.  1S91).  The  Anglican  casuists  are  dtacuised  in  Whewell, 
LtclMrit  t*  U/ml  PhihiBpky  (LondiHi.  1S6>).  For  gencr^.'RBtc- 
tioos  on  the  subject  lee  the  appendix  to  Jowetl'a  biilidh*(^  flie 
Epistle  to  the  itomani  (London.  iSu).  Moat  modem  texl.books  on 
ethics  devote  lonie  sttntion  to  the  matter— notably  F.  H.  Bradley 
in  his  EUiical  SU-Jia  [London,  i8;6).  See  also  Uaslinii  Raihdall, 
Tlutrj  f}  Csai  sni  Eiil  la  vols.,  Oxford.  1907).  [St.  C.) 

CASUS  BELLI,  the  technioJ  term  lor  caset  In  which  a  slate 
holds  itself  justified  in  making  war,  if  a  certain  course  to  which 
it  objects  is  persisted  In.  Interference  with  the  full  exercise 
of  *  nation's  rights  or  Independence,  an  affront  to  its  dignity, 
an  unredressed  injury,  are  insKJicea  of  cajw  ktli.  Most  of  the 
new  compulsory  treatie*  of  aibitralion  eBletcd  mto  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  states  eiclude  from  Iheir  application  cases 
affecting  the  "  vital  interests  "  or  "  aalional  honour  "  of  the 
conltacling  stales.  These  may  Ihetefore  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  definition  of  cant  belli  in  so  far  as  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  them  are  concerned. 

CAT.'  properly  the  name  of  the  well-known  domesticated 
feline  animal  usually  termed  by  naturalists  Fdii  donuitiia,  but 
in  a  wider  sense  employed  to  denote  all  the  more  typical  member* 
of  the  family  Felidoe.  According  to  the  JVos  EHiliik  Dittianary, 
although  the  origin  of  the  word  "  cat  "  is  unknown,  yet  the  namn 
is  found  in  various  languages  as  far  back  as  Ihey  can  be  traced. 
In  old  Western  Getmanicit  occurs.  lorinalance,  so  early  as  from 
A.D.  400  to  450;  in  old  High  Gennan  it  is  cluaa  or  taiero,  and  in 
Middle  German  kalUirii.  6oih  in  Gaelic  and  in  old  French  it  Is 
col,  although  somelimt*  taking  the  form  of  cJbler  in  Ihe  latter: 
the  Gaelic  designation  of  ihe  European  wild  cat  being  catfiad- 
kttUk.  In  Welsh  and  Cotnlsb  the  name  is  calk.  If  Manial's 
caUae  refer  lo  this  animal,  the  earliest  Latin  use  ol  tbe  name 
dates  from  tbe  ist  century  ol  our  eta.  In  the  work  of  Palladius 
on  agriculture,  dating  from  about  the  year  aji.  350,  reference  is 
made  to  an  animal  called  catus  ox-cattia,  as  being  useful  in 


.  .over  a  ram  or  other  tutteriiw-enKuje.  The 
'  applied  to  a  heavy  timber  ntled  with  inin 
r  be  Ihrown  down  upon  besiegera,  and  to  the 
,  a  "avlier."  -  Ca  t  "^T*- cal-head."  in 
I'Oijeetingbeamon  Ihe  bows  of  a  ihip  used  to 
I  the  sides  of  the  vessel  when  weighed.    The 

,\  .3f  sailing  boats,  wilb  a  sin|de  mul  stepped 
.  E"fe  and  aft  saiL  Amoi^  other  objects  also 
u  Di  "  cat "  n  the  small  piece  of  wood  pointed  at 
Ihegameof  tip<at,  and  the  instrument  of  punish- 
Hwnas  Ibe  'cat  o' nine  tails."  Thisconiisti  ol 
-•a.  long,  w 
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<  and  navy.    Since  theab 
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of  offenders  in  military  prisons  (Army  Act  IBBi, 
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granaries  for  catching  mice.  This  usage,  coupled  with  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  term  in  Gaelic  for  the  wild  spedes,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  word  "  cat "  properly  denotes  only  the 
domesticated  species,  "nils  is  confirmed  by  the  employment  in 
Byzantine  .  Greek  of  the  term  jc&rrot  or  <rdrra  to  designate 
domesticated  cats  brought  from  Egypt.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  <d\ovfios  of  the  Greeks,  frequently  translated  by  the  older 
writers  as  "  cat,"  really  refers  to  the  marten-cat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  partially  domesticated  by  the  andents  and  em- 
ployed for  mousing. 

As  r^ards  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  cats  of  western 
Europe,  it  is  well  known  that  the  andent  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  domesticating  (at  least  in  some  degree)  the  Egyptian 
race  of  the  African  wild  cat  (Pdis  ocreaia  maniculaia),  and  also 
of  embalming  its  remains,  of  which  vast  numbers  have  been 
found  in  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan  and  elsewhere  in  Egypt.  These 
Egyptian  cats  are  generally  believed  by  naturalists  to  have  had 
a  large  share  in  the  parentage  of  the  European  breeds,  -which 
have,  however,  in  many  cases  been  crossed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  the  European  wild  cat  (P.  catus). 

One  of  the  features  by  which  the  Egyptian  differs  from  the 
European  wild  cat  is  the  longer  and  less  bushy  tail;  and  it  has 
been  very  generally  considered  that  the  same  feature  is  character- 
istic of  European  domesticated  cats.  According,  however,  to  Dr 
E.  Hamilton,  "  the  measurement  of  a  number  of  tails  of  the 
[European]  wild  cat  and  of  the  domestic  cat  gives  a  range 
between  ix  in.  and  14)  in.,  the  longer  length  being  quite  as  often 
found  in  the  wild  cats  as  in  the  domestic.  The  bushy  appearance 
depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  the  fur,  and  accords  with  the 
thick  fur  of  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  wild  cat,  while  in  the 
domestic  race  the  fur  both  on  the  body  and  tail  is  thinner  and 
softer." 

Possibly  those  domesticated  cats  with  unusually  short  and 
bushy  tails  rray  have  a  larger  share  of  European  wild-cat  blood; 
while,  conversely,  such  wild  cats  as  show  long  tails  max  ^ve  a 
cross  of  domesticated  blood. 

More  importance  was  attached  by  Dr  A.  Nehring  of  Berlin 
{SB.  Ges.  Naturfor.f  Berlin,  18S7)  to  the  colour  of  (he  soles  of 
the  hind-feet  as  a  means  of  determining  the  relationship  of  the 
domesticated  cat  of  Europe.  According  to  his  observations,  in 
the  Egyptian  wild  cat  the  pads  of  the  toes  are  wholly  black, 
while  the  black  extends  back  dther  continuously  or  in  long 
stripes  as  far  as  the  calcaneum  or  heel-bone.  In  Uie  European 
wild  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  black  is  limited  to  a  small  round 
spot  on  the  pads,  while  the  colour  of  the  hair  as  far  back  as  the 
heel-bone  is  yellowish  or  yellowish-grey.  Since  in  all  domesticated 
cats  retaining  the  colouring  of  the  wild  spedes  the  soles  of  the 
hind-feet  correspond  in  this  particular  wiUi  the  Egyptian  rather 
than  with  the  European  wfld  cat,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
thdr  descent  from  the  former  rather  than  from  the  latter. 

Later,  Dr  Nehring  (op,  cii,  X8S9)  came  to  the  condusion  that 
the  domesticated  cat  has  a  dual  parentage,  one  stock  coming 
from  south-eastern  Asia  and  the  other  from  north-eastern  Africa; 
in  other  words,  from  a  domesticated  Chinese  cat  (itself  derived 
from  a  wild  Chinese  spedes)  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
Egyptian  cat  on  the  other.  The  ordinary,  domesticated  cats  of 
Europe  are,  however,  mainly  of  African  origin,  although  they 
have  largely  crossed,  espedally  in  Germany  (and  probably  also  in 
Great  Britain),  with  the  wild  cat.  The  same  author  was  likewise 
of  opinion  that  the  domestication  or  taming  of  various  spedes  of 
wild  cats  took  place  chiefly  among  nationalities  of  stationary  or 
non-nomadic  habits  who  occupied  themselves  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  since  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  that  their  stores 
of  grain  should  be  adequatdy  protected  from  the  depredations 
of  rats  and  mice. 

The  foregoing  opinion  as  to  the  dual  parentage  of  our  domestic- 
ated cats  receives  support  from  observations  made  many  years 
ago  by  E.  Blyth,  which  have  recently  been  endorsed  and  amplified 
by  R.  L  Pocock  (Prtfc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1907).  According  to 
these  observations,  two  distinct  types  of  so-called  tabby  cats  are 
recognizable.  In  the  one  the  pattern  consists  of  narrow  vertical 
stripes,  and  in  the  other  of  longitudinal  or  obliqudy  longitudinal 


stripes,  which,  o;i  the  sides  of  the  body,  tend  to  assome  a  ^anl 
or  sub-circular  arrangement  characteristic  of  the  Uotdicd  tabbj. 
This  latter  type  appears  to  be  the  true  "  tabby  ";  sinoe  that  word 
denotes  a  pattern  like  that  of  watered  silk.  One  <»r  other  of  thd- 
types  is  to  be  found  in  cats  of  almost  all  breeds,  whether  Peniao. 
short-haired  or  Manx;  and  there  i4>pear  to  be  no  intermediate 
stages  between  them.  Cats  of  the  striped  type  we  no  doubt 
descended  from  the  European  and  North  African  wild  cats; 
but  the  origin  of  cats  exhibiting  the  blotched  pattern  appears  to 
be  unknown.  As  It  was  to  a  cat  of  the  latter  kind  that  linnacua 
gave  the  name  of  Pdis  eaHu,  Pocock  urges  that  this  title  is  set 
available  for  the  European  wild  cat,  which  be  would  call  Fdj 
sylvestris.  Without  accepting  this  proposed  change  in  ixMsts- 
dature,  which  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  without  any  com- 
pensating advantage,  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  bk>tcfaed 
tabby  type  represents  Dr  Nehring's  presumed  Chrnrsr  element 
in  the  cat's  parentage,  and  that  the  missing  wild  stock  may  be 
one  of  the  numerous  phases  of  the  leopard-cat  {P.  htugaUtuis), 
in  some  of  which  an  indpient  spiral  azrangement  o£  the  markings 
may  be  noticed  on  the  shoulder. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  domesticated  cats  mto  Europe,  the 
opinion  Is  very  generally  held  that  tame  cats  from  Egypt  wee 
imported  at  a  relatively  early  date  Into  Etmria  by  Phoenldaa 
traiiders;  and  there  is  decisive  evidence  that  these  animils  were 
established  in  Italy  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  progeny 
of  these  cats,  more  or  less  crossed  with  the  indigenous  species, 
thence  gradually  spread  over  Europe,  to  become  mingled  at  soot 
period,  aca)rding  to  Dr  Nehring's  hypothesis,  with  an  Asiatic 
stock.  The  earliest  written  reoyrd  of  the  introduction  cf 
domesticated  cats  into  Great  Britain  dates  from  about  aj>.  956, 
when  Hywd  Dda,  prince  of  South  Wales,  enacted  a  law  for  their 
protection.  "The  Romans,"  writes  Dr  Hamilton,  "were 
probably  the  original  introducers  of  this  cat,  and  as  the  ficil 
evacuation  of  Britain  by  that  nation  took  jdace  under  the 
emperor  Valentinian  about  a.d.  436,  the  period  of  Its  introduc- 
tion may  certainly  be  dated  some  500  years  previous  to  the  WcUh 
chronide  and  even  much  earlier."  It  Is  added  that  the  remairi 
of  cats  from  Roman  villas  at  Silchester  and  Dutsley  are  probably 
referable  to  the  domesticated  breed. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  the  different  types  cf 
domesticated  cats,  a  few  lines  may  be  devoted  to  the  wild 
European  spedes,  P,  catus.  Beyond  sUtIng  that  In  colour  it 
conforms  very  doady  to,  the  striped  phase  of  domesticated  tabbr, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  spedes.  Its  geographic^ 
range  was  formeriy  very  extensive,  and  induded  Great  Britiin, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bobecti, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Transylvania,  Galida,  the  Caucasus  as  far  25 
the  Caspian,  southern  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Rnman-A. 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  portions  of  central  and  northern  Asia.  *'  At 
the  present  time,"  observes  Dr  Hamflton,  "  the  wild  cat  has 
become  almost  extinct  in  many  of  the  above  districts.  Examples 
may  perhaps  occasionally  still  be  found  in  the  uninhabited 
forests  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  occasionally  in  Spam 
and  Greece,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  but  the  original  race  has  In  most  countries  interbred 
with  the  domestic  cat  wherever  the  latter  has  penetrated."  Ib 
Great  Britain  wild  cats  survive  only  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
forests,  and  even  there  it  is  difficult  to  dedde  wheOia  pure-bred 
specimens  are  extant  Remains  of  the  wild  cat  occur  in  Engitih 
caverns;  while  from  those  of  Ireland  (where  the  wild  spedes  hn 
apparently  been  unknown  during  the  historic  period)  have  hcca 
obtained  jaws  and  teeth  which  it  has  been  su^^sted  are  refcratie 
to  the  Egyptian  rather  than  to  the  European  wild  cat.  Such  a 
determination  Is,  however,  extremdy  hazardous,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  remahis  of  cats  from  the  rock-fissures  of 
Gibraltar  pertain  to  Pdis  ocreaia. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  wild  cat  are  mountain  forests 
where  masses  or  rocks  or  cliffs  are  interspersed  with  trees,  the 
crevices  in  these  rocks  or  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  affording 
sites  for  the  wild  cat's  lair,  where  its  young  are  produced  and 
mred.  In  the  Spanish  plains,  however,  the  young  are  odes 
produced  in  oesta  built  in  trees,  or  Mmoog  taU  Umhoos  is 


Xelr.^Of  the  two  types  of  colouration  found  in  modern  dornesLic  eats,  the  striped  type  obviously 
i-oifcsponda  to  the  ori^nal  wild  cat  as  seen  in  various  parts  of  Norlh  Europe  to-day.  The  origin  of 
Ihe  blotched  as  a  special  t>pc  is  wholly  unknown. 
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caae-brakes.  "  To  fi|^t  like  a  wild  cat "  is  proverbial,  and  wild 
cats  are  described  as  some  of  the  most  ferodous  and  untamable 
of  all  ■**^"**»«  How  far  this  untamable  character  lends  sup- 
port to  the  view  of  the  origin  of  our  domesticated  breeds  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  Hares,  rabbits,  field-mioe,  water- 
iats«  rats»  squineis,  moles,  game-birds,  pigeons,  and  small 
bircb,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  wild  cat. 

Apart  from  the  above-mentioned  division  of  the  striped 
members  of  both  groups  into  two  types  according  to  the  pattern 
ol  their  markings,  the  domesticated  cats  of  western  Europe 
are  divided  into  a  short-haired  and  a  kmg-haiccd  group.  Of 
these,  the  fbnner  is  the  one  which  bears  the  closest  relationship 
to  the  wild  cats  of  Africa  and  of  Europe,  the  latter  being  an 
importation  from  the  East.  The  striped  (as  distinct  from  the 
blotched)  short-haired  tabby  is  probably  the  one  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  wild  ancestors,  the  str4)es  being,  however,  to  a 
gx«at  extent  due  to  the  European  wfld  cat  In  one  dii«ction 
the  tabby  shows  a  tendency  to  melanism  which  culminates  in 
complete  bbckness,*  while  in  the  other  direction  there  is  an 
equally  marked  tendency  to  albinism;  gny  cats,  which  may 
be  re^rded  as  tabbies  whose  stripes  have  d^ppcared,  forming 
the  connecting  link  between  the  tabby  and  the  white  cat.  A 
mixture  of  the  melanistic  with  the  albinistic  type  will  of  course 
give  rise  to  parti-colonred  Qits.  A  third  colour-phase,  the 
'*  crythristic "  or  red,  is  represented  by  the  sandy  cat,  the 
female  <rf  which  takes  the  form  of  the  "  tortoise-shell,"  char- 
acterxaedy  curiously  enough,  by  the  colour  being  a  blend  of  black, 
white,  aiid  sandy.  The  soncalled  orange  tabby  is  one  phase  of 
the  crythxistic  type. 

As  to  long-haired  cats,  there  appear  originally  to  have  been 
two  doaely-aUied  strains,  the  Angora  and  the  Persian,  of  which 
the  former  has  been  altogether  replaced  in  western  Eurt^  by 
the  Latter.  That  these  long-haired  cats  have  an  ancestry,  to 
some  extent  at  any  rate  distinct  from  the  ordinary  short-haired 
breeds,  is  practiodly  certain,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  "  manul "  cat,  or  Pallas's  cat  {Pdis 
muimui),  of  the  deserts  of  central  Asia,  which  is  a  long-haired 
and  boaliy-tailed  spedes  with  comparatively  slight  striping. 
The  Uet  that  in  tabby  Persians  the  body-markings  are  never 
so  strong  as  in  the  short-haired  breeds  is  in  some  degree  con- 
firmatory of  this,  as  suggesting  descent  from  a  nearly  whole- 
cokrared  type.  At  the  present  day,  however,  Persians  exhibit 
nearly  all  the  colour  and  pattern  types  of  the  short-haired 
breeds,   the   ''orange  Persian"  representing  the  erythristic 


TUraiog  to  the  tailless  or  so<a]Ied  Manx  cats,  in  which  the  tail 
should  be  represented  merely  by  a  tuft  of  hair  without  any 
remnant  of  bone,  it  seems  that  the  strain  is  to  be  met  with  in 
many  paJts  of  Russia,  and  there  is  a  very  general  opinion  that 
it  originally  came  from  Japan  or  some  other  far  eastern  country. 
Throughout  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  countries,  normal 
kmg-tallcd  cats  are  indeed  seldom  seen.  Instead  of  these  are 
cats  with  more  or  less  abbreviated  taUs,  showing  in  greater  or 
less  degree  a  decided  kink  or  bend  near  the  tip.  In  other  cases 
the  tan  is  of  the  short  curiing  type  of  that  of  a  bulldog;  some- 
times it  starts  quite  straight,  but  divides  in  a  fork-like  maimer 
near  the  tip;  and  in  yet  other  instances  it  is  altogether  wanting, 
as  in  the  typical  Manx  cats.  These  kink-tailed  or  tailless  cats 
are  moreover  smaller  in  size  than  the  ordinary  short-tailed  breeds, 
with  rather  longer  hair,  whose  texture  approaches  that  of  rabbit- 
fur,  and  a  cry  said  to  be  like  that  of  the  jungle-cat  (P.  ckaus) 
of  India  and  Africa,  and  more  dog-like  habits.  Unless  the  Jungle- 
cat,  which  is  a  neariy  whole-coloured  species,  can  claim  the 
position,  the  ancestry  of  these  Manx-Malay  cats  is  still  imknown. 
Kink-taikd  cats,  it  should  be  added,  are  also  known  from 
Madagsvar. 

Among  the  domesticated  cats  of  India  a  spotted  type  of 
colouring,  with  a  more  or  less  decided  tendency  for  the  spots 
to  coalesce  into  stripes,  b  very  noticeable;  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  cats  are  derived  from  the  spotted  Indian  desert-tat 
(F.  pnkUc)f  with  a  certain  amount  of  crossing  from,  other  spedes. 
The  so-called  F,  lorgmaia  of  India  is  probably  based  on  cats  of 


this  type  which  have  reverted  to  the  wild  state.  Other  Indian 
cats  with  a  tawny  or  fulvous  type  of  colouring  are  probably,  the 
more  or  less  mocMed  descendants  of  the  jungle-cat..  From  the 
same  stock  may  be  derived  the  Abyssinian  breed,  in  which  the 
ears  are  relatively  large  and  occasionally  tipped  with  long  hairs 
(thus  recalling  the  tufted  ears  of  the  jungle-cat).  ^The  colour  is 
typically  reddish-brown,  each  individual  hair  being  **  ticked  V 
like  that  of  a  wild  rabbit,  whence  the  popular  name  of  "  bunny 
caL"  Another  African  breed  is  the  Mombasa  cat,, in  which 
the  hair  is  reported  to  be  unusually  short  and  stiff. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Old  World  domesticated 
breeds  is,  however,  the  royal  Siamese  cat,  which  almost  certainly 
has  an  origin  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  European 
breeds;  tl^  being  rendered  evident  not  only  by  the  peculiar 
type  of  colouring,  but  likewise  by  the  cry,  whidi  is  quite  un- 
mistakable. Siamese  cats  may  have  the  tail  dther  straight 
or  kinked,  but  whether  the  latter' feature  belongs  of  right  to 
the  breed,  or  has  been  acquired  by  crossing  with  the  ordinary 
black  and  tabby  kink-tailed  cats  of  the  country,  is  not  known. 
In  the  royal  Siamese  breed  the  head  is  rather  long  and  pointed, 
the  bo^y  also  ek>ngated  with  relatively  slender  limbs,  the  coat 
glossy  and  close,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  general  colour  some 
shade  of  cream  or  pink,  with  the  face,  ears,  feet,  tmder-parts,  and 
tafl  chocolate  or  seal-brown.  There  is  however  a  wholly 
chocohite-coloured  strain  in  which  the  eyes  are  yellow.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  about  the  breed  is  that  the  young  are 
white.  "  The  kittens,"  observes  a  lady  writer,  "  are  bom 
absolutely  white,  and  in  about  a  week  a  famt  pencilling  comes 
round  the  ears,  and  gradually  all  the  points  come.  At  four  or 
five  months  they  are  lovely,  as  generally  they  retain  thdr  baby 
whiteness,  which  contrasts  well  with  their  almost  black  ears, 
deep-brown  marUng*,  and  blue  eyes."  In  constitution  these 
cats  are  extremdy  delicate.  The  blue  eyes  and  the  white  coat 
of  the  kitten  indicate  that  the  Siamese  breed  is  a  semi-albino, 
which  when  adult  tends  towards  melanism,  such  a  combinati6n 
of  characters  being  apparently  unknown  in  any  other  animal. 
If  the  frequent  presence  of  a  kink  in  the  tail  be  an  inherent 
feature,  the  breed  is  evidently  related  to  the  other  kink-tailed 
Malay  cats  which,  as  already  stated,  have  a  cry  differing  from 
that  of  European  cats.  Should  this  be  so,  then  if  the  ordinary 
MaUy  cats  are  the  descendants  of  the  jungle-cat,  we  shall  have 
to  assign  the  same  ancestry  to  the  Siamese  breed. 

Although  definite  information  on  this  point  is  required,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  southern  part  of  North  America  and 
South  America  possessed  certain  native  domesticated  breeds  of 
cats  previous  to  the  European  conquest  of  the  country;  and 
if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  obvious  that  these  breeds  must  be  derived 
from  indigenous  wild  spedes.  One  of  these  breeds  is  the  Para- 
guay cat,  which  when  adult  weighs  only  about  three  pounds, 
and  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cat. 
The  body  is  dongated,  and  the  hair,  especially  on  the  tail,  short, 
shiny  and  dose.  This  small  size  and  elongated  form  suggest 
origin  from  the  jaguarondi  {P.  jaguarondi)^  a  chestnut-coloured 
wild  spedes;  but  information  appears  to  be  lacking  with 
regard  to  the  colouring  of  the  domesticated  breed.  Another 
South  American  breed  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  hideous  "  cater- 
wauling "  of  the  ordinary  cat.  In  old  days  New  Mexico  was  the 
home  of  a  breed  of  hairless  cats,  said  to  have  been  kept  by  the 
andent  Aztecs,  but  now  well-nigh  if  not  completdy  extinct. 
Although  entirely  naked  in  summer,  these  cats  developed  in 
winter  a  slight  growth  of  hair  on  the  back  and  the  ridge  of  the 
taiL 

LiTBaATUR«.— St  Georve  Mivart,  The  Cat  (London,  1881):  R. 
Lydekker.  "Cats."  in  AUen's  Naturalists*  Library  (1888);  F. 
Hamilton.  Tlu  Wild  Cat  of  Europe  (London,  1896) ;  Fiances  Simpson, 
The  Book  of  Ike  Cat  (London.  1903).  (R.  L.*) 

CATABOLISM,  or  Katabousk  (Gr.  ntri,  down,  0bX^,  a 
throw),  the  biological  term  for  the  reverse  of  anabolism,  namely 
the  breaking  down  of  complex  into  simpler  substances,  destructive 
metabolism  (see  Physiolooy). 

CATACLYSM  (Gr.  xarokXwyi^t,  a  dduge),  a  great  flood  or 
dduge  (q.v.).    The  term  is  used  in  geology  to  denote  an 
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overwhelming  catastrophe  which  has  produced  sudden  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface;  and  also,  figuratively,  of  any  great  and 
violent  change  which  sweeps  away  the  existing  social  or  political 
order. 

CATACOMB,  a  subterranean  excavation  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead  or  burial-vault.  In  this  sense  the  word  "  catacomb  " 
has  gained  universal  acceptance,  and  has  found  a  place  in  most 
modem  languages.  The  original  term,  calacumbae,  however, 
had  no  connexion  with  sepulture,  but  wa9  simply  the  name  Of  a. 
particular  locality  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  It  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  icard  and  ic6/i/9i7, "  a  hollow,"  and  had  reference  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  the  district  that  bore 
this  designation,  lying  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  the  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano  was  erected,  and  the  extensive  burial-vaults 
beneath  that  church — in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
bodies  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  rested  for  a  year  and 
seven  months  previous  to  their  removal  to  the  basilicas  which 
bear  their  names — ^were,  in  very  early  times,  called  from  it 
coemeterium  ad  catacumbas,  or  aUacumbas  alone.  From  the 
celebrity  of  this  cemetery  as  an  object  of  pilgrimage  its  name 
became  extensively  known,  and  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the 
origin  of  the  word,  catacumhae  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  generic 
appellation  for  all  burial-places  of  the  same  kind.  This  extension 
of  the  term  to  Christian  burial-vaults  generally  dates  from  the 
9th  century,  and  obtained  gradual  currency  through  the  Christian 
worid.  The  original  designation  of  these  places  of  sepulture  is 
crypta  or  coemeteriumM 

The  largest  number  of  Christian  catacombs  belong  to  the  3rd 
and  the  early  part  of  the  4th  centuries.  The  custom  of  sub- 
terranean interment  gradually  died  out,  and  entirely  ceased  with 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric>  a.d.  410.  "  The  end  of  the  catacomb 
graves,"  writes  Mommsen  {Cont.  Rev.^  May  187 1), "  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  end  of  the  powerful  city  itself. . . .  Poverty 
took  the  place  of  wealth, . . .  the  traditions,  of  the  Christian 
tomb-architects  sank  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the  expanse 
of  the  wasted  Campagna  now  offered  room  enough  to  bury  the 
few  bodies,  without  having  to  descend  as  once  far  down  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth."  The  earliest  account  of  the  catacombs, 
that  of  St  Jerome  narrating  his  visits  to  them  when  a  schoolboy 
at  Rome,  about  a.d.  354,  shows  that  interment  in  them  was  even 
then  rare  if  it  had  not  been  altogether  discontinued;  and  the 
poet  Prudentius's  description  of  the  tomb  of  the  Christian 
martyr  Hippolytus,  and  the  cemetery  in  which  it  stood,  leads  us 
to  the  same  conclusion.  With  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  catacombs  arose — that  of 
religious  reverence.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus,  a.d.  366-384, 
the  catacombs  had  begun  to  be  regarded  with  special  devotion, 
and  had  become  the  resort  of  large  bands  of  pilgrims,  for  whose 
guidance  catalogues  of  the  chief  burial-places  and  the  holy  men 
buried  in  them  were  drawn  up.  Some  of  these  lists  are  still 
extant.*  Pope  Damasus  himseU  displayed  great  xealin  adapting 
the  catacombs  to  their  new  purpose,  restoring  the  works  of  art 
on  the  walls,  and  renewing  the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs.  In  this  latter  work  he  employed  an  engraver  named 
Furius  Philocalus,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  whose  characters 
enables  the  smallest  fragment  of  his  work  to  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  This  gave  rise  to  extensive  alterations  in  their  con- 
struction and  decoration,  which  has  much  lessened  their  value 
as  authentic  memorials  of  the  religious  art  of  the  and  and  3rd 
centuries.  Subsequent  popes  manifested  equal  ardour,  with  the 
same  damaging  restilts,  in  the  repair  and  adornment  bf  the 
catacombs,  and  many  of  the  paintings  covering  their  walls, 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  period  of  their  ori^nal  construc- 
tion, are  reaUy  the  work  of  these  later  times.   .'Die  catacombs 

*  The  most  important  of  these  lists  are  the  two  Itineraries  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,'  in  the  Salcburp;  library.  One 
•till  earlier,  but  lc»  complete,  appears  in  the  NoiUia  Urhis  Romae, 
u  ndcr  the  title  Index  CoemeUriamm.  Another  Itinerary,  preserved  at 
Eiiisiedeln.  printed  by  Mabillon,  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
same  century.  That  found  in  the  works  of  William  of  Malmcsbury 
(Hardy's  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  539-544)  appears  to  be  copied  from  it.  or 
both  may  be  from  the  same  source.  De  Rosn  gives  a  comparative 
table  of  these  Itineraries  and  other  similar  lists. 


shared  in  the  devastation  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  ^tiga 
in  the  6th  century  and  by  the  Lombards  at  a  later  period;  and 
partly  through  the  qx>Iiation  of  these  barbarian  invaders,  parti; 
through  the  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  been  thdr  guardians, 
they  sank  into  such  a  state  of  decay  and  poUution  that,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  holy  remains  they  enshrined  from 
further  desecration,  Pope  Paul  I.,  in  the  latter  part  of  tl^  Sib 
century,  and  Pope  Paschal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th,  entcted 
upon  the  work  of  the  tianslation  of  the  idics,  which  vu 
vigorously  carried  on  by  successive  pontiffs  until  the  crypts  t«v 
almost  entirely  despoiled  of  their  dead.  The  relics  having  been 
removed,  the  visits  of  pilgrims  naturally  ceased,  and  by  degrees 
the  very  existence  of  those  wonderful  subterranean  cemeteries 
was  forgotten.  Six  centuries  elapsed  befoxe  the  accidesial 
discovery  of  a  sepulchral  chamber  by  some  labourers  diggiag 
for  ptfsuiawk  earth  (May  31,  1578)  revealed  to  the  amazed 
inhabitants  of  Rome  "  the- existence,"  to  quote  a  contemponiy 
record,  **  of  other  cities  concealed  beneath  their  own  suburbs.** 
Baronius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  one  of  the  first  to  \-stt 
the  new  discovery,  and  his  Annals  in  more  than  one  place 
evidence  his  just  appreciation  of  its  importance.  The  tine 
"  Columbus  of  this  subterranean  world,"  as  he  has  been  aptly 
designated,  was  the  indefatigable  Antonio  Bosio  (d.  1629),  «ho 
devoted  his  life  to  the  personal  investigation  of  the  catacombs, 
the  results  of  which  were  given  to  the  world  in  163a  in  a  In^ 
folio,  entitled  Roma  saUerranea,  profusely  illustrated  with  n6t 
but  faithful  plans  and  engravings.  This  was  republished  in  a 
Latin  translation  with  considerable  alterations  and  omtssictts  by 
Paolo  Aringhi  in  1651;  and  a  century  after  its  first  appearance 
the  plates  were  reproduced  by  Giovanni  Bottari  in  1737,  ai^ 
illustrated  with  great  care  and  learning.  Some  additSoail 
discoveries  were  described  by  Marc  Antonio  Boldetti  in  bis 
Osservazioni,  published  in  1720;  but,  writing  in  the  inteicsts  oi 
the  Roman  Church  with  an  apologetic,  not  a  scientific  object, 
truth  was  made  to  bend  to  pdemics,  and  little  addition  to  «cr 
knowledge  of  the  catacomlM  is  to  be  gained  bom  hb  other- 
wise important  work.  The  French  historian  of  art,  Senxa 
d'Agincourt,  1825,  by  his  copious  illustrations,  greatly  fadhtaied 
the  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  catacombs  and  the  works  of 
art  contained  in  them.  The  works  of  Raoul  Rodiette  doplay  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  extensive 
reading,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  early  ChxBtiaa  art 
so  far  as  it  could  be  gathered  from  books,  but  he  was  not  an 
original  investigator.  The  great  pioneer  in  the  path  of  inde- 
pendent research,  which,  with  the  intelligent  use  of  documentary 
and  historical  evidence,  has  led  to  10  vast  an  increase  in  oar 
acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catacombs,  was  Padre  Mardii 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His  work,  Monumtnii  ddle  arti  ckristiati 
primitive,  is  the  first  in  which  the  strange  misconceptioB. 
received  with  tmquestioning  faith  by  earlier  writers,  that  the 
catacombs  were  exhausted  sand-pits  adapted  by  the  Quistiass 
to  the  purpose  of  interment,  was  dispelled,  and  the  true  haslory 
of  their  formation  demonstrated.  Marchi's  line  of  invcstigatioB 
was  followed  by  the  Conunendatore  De  Rossi,  and  his  brother 
Michde,  the  former  of  whom  was  Marchi's  feOow-labosrer 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  explorations;  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  most  exhaustive  scientific  examination  of  the  whole 
subject.  Tlie  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  ihc  most  extensive  inih 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  ccctre 
of  the  Christian  world,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable. 
No  others  have  been  so  thoroughly  examined  and  illustrated. 
These  may,  therefore,  be  most  ai^ropriately  adected  ftf  desciip* 
tion  as  typical  examples. 

Our  description  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  cannot  be  ntore 
appropriately  introduced  than  by  St  Jerome's  account  ci  bis 
visits  to  them  in  his  youth,  already  referred  to,  which,  ri^^^mki 
after  the  lapse  of  above  fifteen  centuries,  presents  a  ttttm' 
•most  accurate  picture  of  these  wonderful  subterranean 
labyrinths.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  writes,  "  reoei\'iBS  mr 
education  in  Rome,  I  and  my  schoolfdlows  used,  on  Sundajrs, 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  sepidchres  of  the  apostles  and  mart)!!. 
Many  a  time  did  we  go  down  into  the  catacombs.    These  sre 


ociTitcd  dap  In  the  «nh,  ud  conuln,  on  cilber  Wd  at  you 
ain.  the  bodia  of  tbc  dcwl  buried  in  (he  wilL  It  i>  all  eo  diik 
Ehcre  tlut  tbc  language  oE  the  prophet  (Pl  Jv.  1 5)  seems  to  be 
(alilW. 'Let  them  go  down  quick  into  hcU.'  Only  oceisionally 
a  H^  let  in  to  miti^te  the  horroc  of  the  gloom,  and  then  not 
H  modi  through  a  window  13  through  a  hole.  Vol)  talu  each 
stp  with  caution,  u,  lunoundcd  by  deep  night,  you  rec^  the 
■ordaof  Vir^ — 

"Homr  ubiqae  uumofl.  Kmul  ipsa  ipenluIfTTTnl/'^ 
lo  complete  agnement  witb  Jenine'i  vivid  picture  the  visiior 
la  the  Romui  Catatombi  findi  *■■■■■"■"  In  t,  vast  labyrinth  of 
unow  gaUeiies,  ouully  Irom  }  to  4  ft.  in  width,  intenpened 
■iih  null  chunben,  tO  enavited  at  lucces^ve  Icvela,  la  the 
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they  leach  Kven  Moreyi),  and  communiale  with  one  aootber 
by  Uain  cut  out  ol  ihe  living  cock.  Light  and  aic  an  inlioduced 
by  meana  of  vertical  ahafta  (/uniiufu)  running  up  to  the  oulcr 
air,  aod  often  icrving  tor  icveral  ilonyi.  The  drawing  (fig.  f) 
"from  Northcote  give*  a  veiy  correct  idea  of  these  galleriei,  with 
the  tiera  of  graves  pierced  in  the  walla.  The  doorways  which 
are  Ken  interrupting  the  line*  of  gtaves  are  those  of  the  fatoity 
sepulchraJ  chambers,  or  ctMcuia,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
partlculady  hereafter. 

The  grave*,  or  iBciili,  u  Ibey  are  commonly  designated,  were, 
in  the  Christian  cemeleiiei,  witb  only  a  few  exceptions  (Fadre 
Marchi  produce*  lotM  from  the  cemetery  of  St  Ciriaca,  M«uih. 
pFimUh,  uv.  liv.  xliii.  >liv.),  panllel  with  the  leoglh  of  the 


Fig.  I.— Plan  of  prut  at  the  Cemieiy  of  Sant'  AgncB.    (Froi 
cc  fnnn  tha  Builica  of  Sr  Agnn.  6.  Air-ahaf  ts.  or  lumlDaria. 

I.  Blind  wayL  I 

g.  Paugeibullt  uporruliKd,  I 

10.  PafHtet  otxtnicted  by  bndilipa. 

11.  UnGn^hed  paMge. 
ij.  PaiaagesdaEiluEe  of  tomb*. 


S-  Conidon  from  the  ftaircaset. 
^.  Two  ruiaed  ataircan   leading 

5.  Stepsoflhe  ruk. 

nla  of  v^eanic  rock  iubjaccDl  li 

id  cDDjiructed  oiigiaally  lor  the 
od.  The  galleries  are  not  the  way 
ul  ue  IhemseF 
>■  horizontaJ 


if  five,  li 


dead  being  buried  m  lor 

lie  berths  In  a  ship,  fro: 
springing  of  the  arched  ceilin. 


angle*,    producing  an  intrical 


k  which 


^Iddu  imposaible  to  reduce  to  any  lystem.  They  generally  rua- 
■D  nrii^t  hoe*,  and  a*  a  rule  preserve  the  same  level-  Tlie 
dileiFsi  storeys  of  gaUeiies  lie  one  below  Ibe  other  (fig,  i)  to  the 
nsbcr  of  lour  or  five  (in  one  put  of  the  cemetery  c^  St  Caliitus 
'  Kiem.,  Caniinl.  in  EnA  lib.  n.  c.  40.    The  tranalatioii  Is 


gallery.  Id  the  pagan  cenuieries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sepulchral  recess  as  a  rule  entered  the  rock  like  an  oven  at  right 
angles  10  the  corridor,  the  body  being  introduced  endways. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Christians  saved  bbour,  economiied 
space,  and  consulted  reverence  In  the  deposition  of  ibe  corpse. 
These  Isaili  were  usually  constructed  for  a  single  body  only 
Some,  however,  were  formed  to  contain  two,  three,  or  four,  or 
even  more  corpse*.  Such  recesses  were  known  respectively 
AS  bisami,  trisomi,  quadriivmi,  &c.,  (enna  which  often  appear 
la  Ihe  sepulchral  Inscriptions.  After  the  introduction  of  the  body 
the  lnculi  were  dosed  with  the  greatest  can.  either  with  slabs  of 
marble  Ihe  whole  length  of  Ihe  aperture,  or  wilh  huge  tilt*,  three  ' 
being  generally  employed,  cemented  logeLher  with  great  enact ness 
so  as  to  prevent  (he  escape  of  the  products  of  decomposition 
(fig.  4).  Where  any  epitaph  was  set  up — an  immense  number 
are  destitute  of  any  Inscription  at  all — it  is  always  painted  or 
tnfravtd  on  these  slabs  or  tiles.    In  tbc  earlkr  intennents  Iba 
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cpiufih  b  Dsuilly  daubed  on  the  >Ub  iandoi  bbck  pilot.  In 
liter  exunpla  it  b  indsed  in  the  nuublu.  tlie  ktlen  being 
rendered  dtarcr  by  beini  cidound  with  vennilion.  Tlieenckaing 
ibb  vcty  oflcD  bun  one  oi  more  ChristUn  lymbob,  auch  m  the 


dove,  Ibe  tochor.  the  otive- 

(hgi.  S,  G).   Thepalmbruch.whichiiatiooifreqi 

ii  not  u  indiipuuble  muk  o!  tbc  lut  reiling-place  of  i  mirtyr, 

being  (ound  in  conneiion  vilb  epitaphs  oE  penoni  dying  nitunl 

deilbi,  or  thote  prepared  by  penons  in  their  lifetime,  u  well 

u  in  thoM  of  liltic  children,  and  even  of  pagiu.    Another 

frequent  conconulint  of  Ibcie  catacomb  intetmenti,  ■  (mall 

embedded  in  the  ccmcnl  ol  the  IikuIus  (lig,  ;),  hu  no  belter 
claim.  The  rtd  nutlei  prove*  to  be  the  remaini  of  wine,  not  of 
blood:  and  the  coadiukin  of  Ibe  ablest  trchaeologliu  ii  that 


ihe  funeral  or 

aniained  remai 

:of  religi 

out  charm.    No 

a  few 

f  the  ibbi,  il  b  < 

have  done  double  dm; 

bcarini 

Chriilianoneo 

the  oil 

full 

tofMA*' 

Tbebodicn« 

le  iniekrtd  wrapped  in  lin 

loth),  or  iwathed  in  bindi,  and  «  ... 

ly  embaJnilng.  In  the  c»e  of  poorer  iDtenntati  tl»  deuructioc 
■t  the  body  wu,  on  the  coninty,  often  uxeknted  by  the  loe 
of  quicklime. 
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FiGi.  s  and  6.— Loculi.    (From  de  Rani.) 

and  the  cosllincB  of  their  construction  confined  their  uw  id  Itc 
■realthieit  clauo— e.f.  in  the  cemetery  of  St  DomililU,  bctKli 
a  member  of  the  imperial  home.  Anolber  ui^frequenl  mxle  of 
interment  wu  in  gnvo  like  Iboie  of  modem  timea,  dug  in  itn 
floor  oi  the  galleries  (ManJii,  uj.,  Uv.  ud.  uvi.).  Table-lixr.ts 
and  arcosolia  are  by  no  means  rare  in  tbc  corridon  of  the-ciri- 
combi,  but  they  belong  more  generally  to  the  cmbiaii4i,  or  fapul> 
vaults,  of  vhich  ire  now  proceed  (o  speak. 
Thetc  ruCicu/a  are  small  apanmcmi,  seklom  man  than  ii  li 


unfrequenlly  ranged  regularly  along  the  sides  of  the  gaiiniH.ll> 
doon  of  cnl  tince,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  previous  OlmtRIian  (^  i' 

doan  in  the  patsage  of  ■  modeni  bouse.    Tlieioofii 


Bolh  Ihe  nwf  m 


J  nulled,  uul  ■omctima  ritei  into  • 
I  in  alnwgt  univcruUy 
covcRd  with  fioco  piiDtiagi — in  the 
nvb  DKiely  deconiivc,  in  tfae  lilci  ilnyi  lymbolical 
TJcal.  £u±  side  of  the  cubicnlum,  einpl  thtt  ol  the 
t,  Diuilly  conuini  i  lecaied  tomb,  cither  i  tible-tomb 
"■       '    "        ■        itrance  wu  the  place  of 


rdiDg  10  primitive' 
ine  aKDniion  of  (he  cuchuiM. 
(be  Pipil  ciypl  Df  St  Ckliltul 

(Bg,  lo),  protecled 


XHiT,  nhtre  in  Bin 
e  deposited,  wboK 


'  The  cubiculurn  ma 
'  oiigiiull)'  desIcDcd 
')      for   the   reception 

iber   ol    dead. 


villi,  ibove  end 
UDUDd  md  behind 
the  original  tombi,, 
iIk  walb  brine  thai  complete!/  honeycombed  with  Itculi, 
BDeticH*  u  muiy  ii  teventy,  utleriy  RganilcH  of  the  piint- 
ings  oiifiBiliy  dq>Icted  on  the  wiIIl  Anolhec  motive  ior 
DuliiplyiDs  the  number  of  gnvti  opcnleil  »hen  the  cubiculum 
Qntiioed  the  lemiin*  o(  My  noted  uint  or  minyr.  The 
Cbiitim  intiquuy  hu  came  continualiy  to  temenl  Ibe  de- 
HiiKIioB  of  worki  of  art  due  to  (hii  cnving.  On*  of  the  moit 
[infect  eunpls  of  early  Chriitiin  pictoriil  deconlion,  the  u- 
iillcd"Diipute*iththe  Docton,"  in  the  otscomb  of  Ciliiiui, 
lit  "  intique  ityle  of  beiuly  "  of  which  ii  noticed  by  Ku^, 
bu  thai  uSered  impanbte  siutikiion,  the  whole  of  Ihe  lower 
put  of  the  picture  having  been  dcitniyed  by  Ibe  eiuvilion 
■'     '     ■  »(Baii»ri,  voLii.  tiv.  is).    ThepUteiol 
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■UK  Kyle  u  the  wiU-piintingi  of  the  bithi,  and  tboie  ol 

^Jfb  fiifricWinH  wu  usually  the  burying-pLace  of  lome  one 
(unily,  iH  the  mcmben  of  whicb  wen  inlerred  in  it,  juit  u  in 
lb  chuiiy-chipck  connected  with  medieval  thurcbo.    Inlhem 


wu  cdebnted  the  loDeral-fettt  on  the  day  of  burUl  and  on  Iti 
uuuvenuy,  ii  well  u  the  eucbuiM,  which  wu  the  invatiiUe 


Papil  Crypt.  Cemetery  of  St  Cilixtui. 

Orit-  E/.d.  bk,  iiiii,  c.  iii.  ii).  The  funeisi- banquet  descended 
lo  the  Christian  chunb  Imm  pagan  limes,  and  wai  too  olien 
prolaned  by  heathen  licence.  Si  Auguiline,  in  several  pasiigci, 
inveigh)  igainM  (boM  who  ihui  by  "  glutlony  and  insobriety 
buried  thnuelve*  over  Ihe  buried,"  and  "made  ibemielvei 


(Auguit.,  Di  Uer. 
Ecd.  CalM.  c.  ]4;  Cnifr.  Faiul.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii;  Con/as.  lib.  vi. 
c.  a).  Some  curious  frescoes  repmenling  theae  fuucrBl-fcuti, 
found  in  Ibe  tuikiila  whicb  were  the  scene  of   them,   ait 


Kproduccd  by  Bouo  <pp.  35J,  jqO  uul  olben.  A  romiatic  lir 
bu  beta  (hiown  over  tbae  burial  dupdiby  tbc  notloa  that  tbey 
•etc  Lhe'pUca  of  wcnbip  uied  by  the  Cbritliuis  in  tiowi  of 


pcnecutioD.   Thiitoicn 

linn 

lenliidoubilentroe,! 

cue  of 

»  cbipet  of  Sit 

™  Hr 

:iUa,  wbere  tbe  ttur 

thtptio 

.    Butthntthcycanha 

iredinipouiblehythu 

i  hold  mon  thiD  fitly 

baUi.n 

ol  cJ 

religion 

niost  renarluble  of  Ih 

for  the  ilur  1 


CaucoBib  ol  Sut'  ApieK. 


o  on  the  other,  coDDecled  by  ■  puitge  intenectinc  Ibe 
■t  right  login.  Two  of  the  Gvc  compirtmenu  tre 
cd  to  hive  b«n  itiigned  to  mile,  ind  t*o  10  fennlc  *at- 
s,  the  filth.  It  thE  utremiiy  of  the  whole,  being  rcxrved 


linbun.    In  the  i 


e  chair  (fig.  ,4),  o 


Epiuopil  cathtdi 

Tflete  a  no  tmce  of 

b«n  portable.    Tbc 

liched  lepulcbiil  re< 

otdinity  (nvei  01  Jo 

u  indicate  a  cengregalioiul  puipoM,  but 


id  bekx 


me.   Although  the  ids  1 


«  of  the  paiiige  which  cQuiecti  ibe  two 

:nder«l  [t  diKoilt  lor  any  but  a  onitl 
elliKcat  Dirt  in  the  teivka  il  the  ane 
iba  1«  leligknA 
preued  too  Ear,  there  can  be  no  douk 
of  the   cfauiih 

We  hive   C 


tock.  These  Saai'  Atneie. 
ipposed  by  Marchl  and  othen  10  indicate  Khaolioom^ 
the  catechumen!  veie  intttucted  by  the  biibop  a 
preabyten.  But  tbii  throiy  waou  veriGciLion.  It  p  impouiiili 
ilh  the  remarliable  inilogy  belnren  ibfM 
rock-hewn  chain  and  iboKdiKOveml  in  the  Eomciip  tombs,  d 
the  purpose  of  which  no  saiitlactory  eiplination  hii  been  givo 
Vay  enggcraied  itaiementi  hive  been  made  u  to  tbi 
employnentpf  Lhecaiicombiudwelling-plactsby  theChituiiCi 
in  time*  of  pciHcution.  We  hive,  however,  siScirnt  n  1 ,  if 
evidence  that  they  were  tiled  aa  pbcea  of  refuge  from  thtmatwi 
the  fury  of  the  heathen  m  wh  ch  the  believen—  "-M- 
espedally  the  biahopaind  clergy  who  would  naturally 
be  the  first  objects  of  attack — might  secrete  Ibemielves  unl  I  the 
storm  bad  blown  over    ^flus  was  a  purpose  for  which  ihey  vert 


admirably  adapted  both  by  Ihi 
passages,  in  which  iny  one  no 
inevitib^  kst,  1     '    ' 

the  duk  by  iht 


le  numennis  small  chambers  and  bidFej 
:1s  which  might  be  passed  unperccrvrd  u< 
HIS.   As  a. rule  aba  It  ^  - '—• 


CATACOMB 

nuniated  *lth  an 
totiJIy  difTennl  ditcction 


Ic  J.  li.  Packer,  "  tlx  atuombl  i 
rr  intended,  nor  (it  for,  dweUing-pleces.  acid  tbe  ilorio  c 
ouUvingiDlhcmformonthiareprobably fubuloiu.  Accord 
lo  modern  phyiiciani  il  a  impouibtc  to  live  many  dayi  I: 


■1  Client  ol  the  cataconbi,  and  IheEr  inler- 
■llh  one  aaolher.  Without  retorting  lo  Uiii 
oraimei)  can  ipak  with  pcifect  (ruth  of  tbe 
e  occupied  by  Ibe  tautiat  vault)  of  Chtiilian 
Bed  even  by  tbeiAxicatottcwciioC  Republican 
data  an  loo  vague  lo  vactinl  any  attrmpl  lo 
laioni.    Marcbi  has  aiimstcd  Ibe  united  length 


is  jS7  m.^  and  Notlhcole'i 

\aa  that  the  chief  cemeK 
viEeys,  wbere  any  sufate 


From 

□UDta  in  Ihe  iClh  nntuiy  till  i 
Minlic  UlUcy  pnvailcd,  repei 
ideolilying  the  Chriitian  bucial-j 
Ii  >u  accepted  la  an  unqucilio' 
ocdenoak  lo  deioibe  the  cilaci 
EiuDe,  finding  in   the  labyrinth: 


d(  these  sublenaneD 


■faichal 


n  t)ie< 


iihed.     The 
.    Stalling  with 


ice,  but  I 
of  thcdi 


OMHInjcled  fo 
Bins  iron  il  ai 


the  i 


a  by  degrees  of 
h,  now  univtnaUy  rtcognized,  that  the 
ively  the  work  ol  the  Chrittiai 


oF  tl 


1°  aiKcrenl  urau.  auilable  to  ttitir  reipKIIve  purposes,  an 
ibeir  plan  and  conjiruction  are  to  completely  unlike  at  t 
imdrr  iny  confusion  between  them  iraposiible. 

Tit  igoeous  fotmaiion  oi  which  the  giettec  patt  of  the  Roma 
Cinpigna  is,  in  its  lupetiot  pott  ion,  composed,  contains  thee 


laalar,"  and  "sandy"  li 


(./o,-ll* 
,-^lhe  last  bang  o 


:    Ihcti 


tula 


Ufa  Ulcide)  is  quarried  ai 


luilding-slone 

oniaining  to< 

i  being  fai 


0  be  employed  in  making 
WioiBli  to  be  used  as  stone  for  buUding.  Yei  it  is  In  this  itrtium, 
>U  b  this  alone,  Ihal  the  catacombs  are  construcled;  tbeii 
'i^sincers  avoiding  with  equal  care  the  solid  atone  of  the  tufa 
lilM,  ud  the  friable  pasuJou,  and  selecting  the  Kratum  ol 
iitlioiE  hardneu.  which  enabled  them  lo  form  the  vertical  Halli 
^  cbcir  galleries,  and  fo  eicavate  the  UcuJi  and  cuUftc/d 


d  also  ■ 


It    fMT  . 


The 


>0(fig.r6)l 

Ucomb  of  Sam'  Agnese  already  given,  prewnii 

iTtt  ilnra  «t  known  lo  geoloiuti  u  la/a  liltUt 


to  the  eye  Ihe  conlrait  between  ibe  wide  winding  irregulai 
pauages  of  tbe  tand-pit,  calculated  for  the  admission  of  a  hone 
and  can,  and  Ihe  Barrow  rectiUncar  accurately-dcEned  gtlleria 
of  Ihe  catacomb.  The  dislinclion  between  the  Iwo  is  also 
plainly  eihibiled  when  fbc  lame  local  oi  private  reasons  an 
aodenl  nrnuvu  bai  been  tiusformed  into  a  cemetery.  The 
cnodiGcatioDS  required  to  strengthen  the  crumbling  walh  lo 
■upporl  Ihe  roof  and  Eo  facilitate  the  eicavation  of  Ixuli, 
involved  bo  much  labour  that,  as  a  rule,  after  a  few  attempts, 
the  idea  of  utlllalog  an  old  quarry  for  burial  purpose*'  was 
abandoned. 

Aootber  equally  eiToneout  Idea  was  that  lh(M  vail  buiiil- 
places  of  the  earty  Giristians  remained  enlirely  concealed  from 
tbe  eyes  of  ihcir  pagan  neighbours,  and  were  conttcucled  not 
only  without  Ihe  pennisiian  of  the  municipal  authorities  but 
without  their  cognisance.  TiTatbing  am  be  farther  from  Ihe  truth. 
Such  an  idea  is  justly  itigmitiied  by  Mommscn  as  ridiculous,  and 
rellcciing  a  discredit  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unjust  on  Ihe  imperial 
police  of  the  capilaL  That  such  vast  eicavations  should  have 
been  made  without  attracting  attention,  and  that  such  an  Im- 
mense number  of  corpses  could  have  been  carried  lo  bvrial  in 
perfect  secrecy  it  utterly  impossible.  Nor  was  there  any  reason 
why  secrecy  should  have  been  desired.  The  decent  buHal  of  Ihc 
dead  was  ■  matter  e^KcEally  provided  lor  by  the  Roman  laws. 
No  pailiculaT  mode  wm  pnacrlbed.   lotemMnl  was  jusl  as  legal 


it 
dlh  tfaeir  freedom  of  ncljoii 

n  to  which  many  ol  Ihem  had  been  long 
labled  them  al  the  same  time  lo  follow 

•mbt, "  as  the  manner  of  Ihe  Jews  is  to 
ury,"  had  been  prtctiied  in  Rome  by  the  Jcivish  settlers  for  a 
onsiderahle  period  anterior  to  Ihe  rise  of  tbe  Christian  Church, 
I  Jewish  catacomb,  now  lost,  was  discovered  and  described  by 
losio  (Sum.  soU.  p.  r<i),  and  others  are  Hill  accessible.  They 
re  to  be  diatinguithed  from  Christian  calacnmbs  oniy'by  the 
haracter  ol  their  decoraliona,  the  absence  of  Christian  symbols 
nguagt  of  their  inscriplioni.    There  would,  Iherefon 


be  nothing  ei 
identihed  in 


It  bdongir 


«  Jewish  fail 


ipl  the  mode  ol  in 
Nor  have  we  the  (lighten  trace  oi  any  oihciai  mierierencc  uitn 
Christian  burials,  such  as  would  render  secrecy  necessary  or 
desirable.  Their  hinenlt  were  as  much  under  the  protection  ol 
the  law,  which  not  only  invested  the  tomb  ilsell  wiih  *  sacred 

ipel  connected  with  it,  as  those 


of  th 


letheu 


ould  b< 


learn  from  Terlullian 
'  Gccro  II  our  authority  for  the  burial  of  Marini,  and  lor  Sulla's 
beint  (he  Ant  member  of  tbe  Gens  Comelia  whose  dead  body  was 


lommon  ■along  Ihe  early  ChriitL 
the  heathen  population  ol  Ron 
>lelely  diimiu  the  notion  of  Ibere  being  uy 
ineiionwith  (benriy  ChHsIian  c 
indpioceed  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  Iheu- 
,^  Almost  nilhout  ciceplion,  ihcy  bad  tbeii 
imal]  burial  amu.  lite  properly  of  private 
of  familiH,  gradually  ramifying  and  receiving  addiiii 
tubtenanean  storey  aftd  anothrt  a>  each  waa  requiret 
menu.  The  hnl  step  would  be  the  acquisilion  of  a  plol 
Either  by  gift  or  purchase  for  the  fonnalion  of  a  tomb, 
weie  not  beyond  the  pale  ot  the  law,  and  their  faith  pr 
hindrance  to  the  properly  being  aecured  to  them  in  | 
To  adapt  the  ground  for  iti  purpose  aa  a  cemetery,  a  | 

below  (be  lurlace,  reached  by  ataircais  at  the  comei 
upright  walli  of  these  galleries  lecidi  were  cut  as  needed 
the  dead.    When  these  first  four  galleries  were  [uQ  o 


il  chapel  for  a  martyr  oi 
ting  with  it.     When  Ibc 


of  Lh< 


ewhere)  by  the  absence  of  aD  that  was  imiDwal  or  idnlatms, 
d  that  it  waa  only  very  slowly  and  limtdiy  that  any  dbunctl] 
igioui  representations  were  introduced.  That  wen 
first  purrly  symboUcal,  meaningless  to  any  but  a  i^^ 
iristian  eye,  such  as  the  Vine,  the  Good  Shepherd.  Ilic 
eep,  the  Fisherman,  I  he  Fish,  &C.  Even  the  pervsnafesof  ancient 
'thology  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  early  Cbristiu  in. 
d  Orpheus,  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his  lytr,  tymboliird 
:  peaceful  sway  of  Chrtsl;  and  Ulyiao.  doi  to  tbj  Sirio'i 
ig,  represented  the  ficliever  triuraphing  over  tbe  aUorenvDii 
sensual  pleasure.  The  person  of  Chiiil  appeared  but  nnly. 
d  then  commonly  simply  m  the  chief  ptnmage  in  an  hislotval 
lure.  The  events  depicted  from  the  Be  ol  Christ  are  but 
>.  and  always  confonn  rigidly  10  the  same  traditional  type 
le  moat  ftequcnl  are  the  miracle  at  Caoa,  the  muh  iplicatiw 
Iheloaveiind  fishes,  the  paralytic  canying  hii  bed,  the  healing 
raising  of  LaianA, 


laterally,  and  gradually  a< 


by  a  li 
legal  « 


rerful  Chrisliai 


>r  police 


re  reduced  to  their  right 
Dmvnily  unimpeded  by 


capital."  But  although,  as  we  have  uid,  in  ordinary  timet 
there  wai  no  necessity  for  secrecy,  yet  when  the  peace  of 
Cbarchwasbrokenhyibefietceandollcn  protracted  peiseculii 
of  the  heathen  emperors,  it  became  esteiilial  to  adopt  preautioat 
to  conceal  the  entrance  to  the  cemeteries,  which  beami 
temporary  hiding-places  of  the  Christian  fugitives,  and  to  I 
'     '   '   *  .    To  these  stormy  periods  we 


ilelyas 
a  ladder. 


^thea 


rhichm 
iruptly  cut 


with  the  ofCHdri 

When  the  sto 

become  the  imp 


Fic.  i;.— FccKo  Ceiling'.    (Ftom  Bono.) 
The  subjects,  beginning  at  the  top  and  goiag  to  the  right,  an 
(i)  The  paralyljc  carrying  his    (j)  Jonah  ■wallo'nd  by  Uk  i 
(i)  The  ■even  bukeu  full  of    {7)  M«  ^HUnf  ibTroch. 


on  ceased  and  Christianity  had 
vil  fruits  of  prosperity  were  not 

in  the  hands  of  the /ojiotm,  or  grave-diggers,  who  appear  10  have 
established  a  kind  of  property  in  ihit  catacombs,  and  whose 
greed  of  gain  led  to  that  destruction  of  the  religious  paintings  with 
which  the  walls  were  decorated,  for  the  quarrying  of  fitsh  Iixuli, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Monumental  epitaphs  record 
the  purchase  of  a  grave  from  the  fosaores.  in  many  cases  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  not  unttequently  staling  the  pnce. 
A  vety  curious  fresco,  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Cnliltus.  preserved 
by  the  engnviop  of  the  earlier  Investigators  (Bottari,  lom.  ii.  p. 
ij6,  tav.  q^),  represents  a  "  fttssor  "  with  his  lamp  in  his  band 
and  his  pich  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  tools  lying  about  him. 
Above  is  the  inscription,  "  Diogenn  Fossor  in  Pace  deposiius." 
Il  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  any  detailed  description  of  the 
frescoes  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  faurial-chapels  in 
:  suSice  to  say  thai  the  earliest 


Zacchaeus,  and  the 
Crucifixion,  and  subjt 
The  cycle  of  Old  Te 


imphal   e 


into  Jen 


Vt 


!  only  to 


Linguish 


employed  by  their  pagai 

'  Mommien'i  chovn  evample  of  an  ancienl  burial -chamber,  ea- 
lending  iisdf  into  a  catacomb,  or  gathering  lubierranean  additioiu 
round  II  iHl  a  catacomb  wai  nublishtd.  is  that  of  the  cemetery 
ol  St  Doaiitilla,  tradiiionally  identilM  with  a  gianddaughler  ol 
Vespasian,  and  the  catacomb  of  Sanll  Nereo  eiT  Achillto  00  the 
Appian  and  Ardeatine  way. 


Passion,  are  never  reproenEel 
ijects  Is  equally  limited-    Tbe 

lion,  the  Fall,  Noah  receiving  the  dove  with  the  olive  biadcii. 
Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  IHvA 
with  the  sling,  Daniel  in  the  Uons'  den,  and  the  Three  Childits 
in  the  fiery  furnace.  The  mode  of  repreientatioD  b  always  ms- 
vemional,  the  irealmeol  of  the  subject  do  less  than  its  chairc 
being  dictated  by  an  authority  10  which  the  anisi  wascompdl«i 
to  bow.  All  the  more  valuable  of  these  painting  have  bres 
pioductd  in  J.  H.  Parker's  series  ol  f^xMocraphs  taken  in  ibt 
catacombs  by  the  magnesium  light.'  Wilpen's  great  wort,  a 
which  these  frescoes  are  reproduced  in  colours,  now  eaabia 
the  student  even  better  to  distinguish  the  styles  of  differenl 

Beyond  Rome  and  iu  suburbs  the  most  remarkable  Ctoiu-u 
alacombs  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Naidcs,  described  br 
Pelliccia(IleC*rul.  £c(l.  Prfil.  VDl.iv,Dissert.5),andlnsefBralE 
irealisea  by  Belterman  and  Schultie.  Plans  of  them  ate  ibo 
given  by  Agincourl  in  his  great  work  on  Christiaii  art.    Thex 

t  Parker's  invi 
muwum  and  the  Bodleian  libnry.  Chdord. 


Tbr  Mbjecu,  bcgiimiiig  at  the  boii 

nundpiiiK  a  bcngh 

,^ 

n;  Mou  itrikinc  the  mrk.             (4 

(.,  Nci.l.«d^d=™.                      ! 

The  mivk  0(  Iht 

loavi 

U)  TVlto«chiMm.mllKrutn«:. 

will,  btstn  piiDlinjx  of  diiferenl 

dales.  In  lomc  cue 

lyi, 

ujinpk  of  ■  diurth,  divided  inlo 

.  D.VC  lud  ch.occt, 

with 

rude  ituu  aliu  ud  bbhop'i  sat 

>diU>d  it. 

At  SyncuK  ■!»  Here  »It  voy 

eileniive  aticombi 

knon 

>]"tlK  Grotto  of  Si  Jo)m."  They 

ue  aho  figured  by  Anncou 

V__     «k1  docribBl  by  DtnoB  (VoyJif  0.  Sicilt  a 

tfaf 

^           uKlFahta.   Thmi(.a 

en  lire  undergtiiiind  n 

ywi 

in  iuDniie  dreubr  hilb  ol  «  bottle  ilupe,  Uki 
(i^MM,  lighted  by  ait  ihafn.    The  galleries  are  gcncrauy  yii/ 
umw,  lumished  on  each  aide  with  arched  latnbi,  and  coni- 
""■intirn  wUh  tmBuJy  wpulchnJ.chainbcn  doMd  origiaally 
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'by  locked  donn,  the  au4i  of  the  Uiiie*  andiuplei  b«In(  mQI 
Tiilble.  The  mill  are  in  nuny  placa  coated  with  itucco  adonud 
with  frescoes,  [Deluding  palmi,  dovea,  tthan  and  oibet  ChiiUiaii 

lymbols.     Ilie   ground-plans   (£gL 
19,    30),    bom    Agiumurt,    c'     ' 
alicomb  and  of  one  of  tb 
culir  ha  lb,  ihow  how  widely  II 
cemetery  diSers  in  amingsinent  In. 
the  Roman  ataoomba.     The  It4-  [ 
quency   of   blind  paiaagn  and  of  ^^^, .». 
circubr  dumben  wiU  be  noticed,  as  ^^K^^^ 
well  as  the  very  large  number  of  ^^^ 


luciloi 


:culed  with  design 


apparently   arao 

macks  that  this  > 
idea  ol  a  work  e 


command  in  producing  the  catacomba  of  Rome 

DenOD  also  describes  catacombs  ai 
capital  of  the  island.    Th 
grained  atane,  and  arevciy  c 
running  very  itiegularly,  i  .    _ 

tions.  The  greater  part  of  the  tombs  aland  on  either  side  of 
the  galleries  in  tqusre  recesses  (like  the  Uble-tombs  ol  Ibc  Roman 
catacombs),  and  ate  rudely  fashioned  to  imitate  larrophagi. 
The  [ntermenti  are  not  near^  10  numerous  as  b  other  catacombs, 
nor  are  (here  any  vestiges  ol  painting,  icutplute  or  inscriptuns. 
At  Taormina  in  Sidly  b  a  Saracenic  catacomb,  also  j,,,^,^ 
figured  by  Agincoun.  The  main  rorridor  is  11  fl- 
wide,  having  Uiree  or  more  ranges  of  tecMjf<ai  e 
kmgjtudinaUy  mto  the  rock,  each  originally 
bearing  an  InscriplioB 


iber   1B64,  August 
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the  lida  iteccd  witli.  Kpnlehnl 
loto  (he  rKk. 

The  rack-htwn  tombi  a(  Etiuiu  Kuixly  come  under  the 
cilcgaiy  ol  ciuctuiibi,  in  Ihs  luual  kdk,  being  nther  In- 
dependent funiJy  buiul'ploca,  grouped  together  in 
2*  K  oecropolLi.  They  aie,  honever,  fu  too  reaurkAble 
£^^j^  to  be  iltogethei  puted  ova.  Then  lepulcbta  are 
luiuUy  hi^owed  out  of  the  f*ce  oi  low  cllffi  oa  tbe 
dde  of  >  hill  They  oflen  rise  tier  *bove  tier,  ud  ui  gome- 
tlmei  atl  on  the  ume  level  "  fudng  etch  otbei  u  in  itreeti, 
«Dd  branching  ofi  lalenUy  into  uuller  lAneJ  vc  alleys  ";  uid 


FlG.'ij.— Pluef  (Toaibat  CervEtri.  (Fnin  Deoiiii.} 
occa^omUy  lotmini  "  •  ipicioua  Hpiare  or  piuu  turrounded 
by  lombi  inaleid  of  houiei  "  (Deonii,  Cilia  and  Cimtliria  af 
Eintria,  iL  ^i}.  The  conatniction  of  the  tombs  conunonLy 
keeps  up  the  same  analogy  between  the  dties  of  the  Living  and 
those  of  the  dead.  Their  plan  Is  for  the  moat  part  that  of  a 
house,  with  a  door  of  eatrance  and  passage  leading  into  a  central 
chanber  or  alri»m,  with  othen  of  smaller  liie  opening  from  il, 
eacfa  having  t,  siDne-hewn  bench  or  InJinjinn  on  three  of  lis 
•idea,  on  which  (he  dead,  frequently  «  pair  of  corpsa  side  by 
^de,  were  laid  as  if  at  a  banquet.  These  benches  are  often 
hewn  in  the  form  of  couches  with  pillows  at  one  end,  and  the 
gs  have  the  represenUlion  of 


dbctwe 


legs  carved  in  relief. 
beams  and  rafters  cut 


chambers,  and  the  walls  above  are  decorated  with  the  semblance 
of  suspended  shields.  The  walli  aie  often  covered  with  paintings 
in  ft  very  simple  aithaic  style,  in  red  and  black.  As  a  ti  '  ' 
example  of  the  Etruscan  tonjba  we  ^ve  the  plan  and  si 
(figs,  ij,  14)  of  the  GmOa  delta  Sedia  at  Ccrvetil  from  E 
(pp.  3'i  JS)-  Tlie  tombs  in  some  instances  form  subtem 
groups  more  analogous  to  (he  general  idea  of  a  catacomb 
this  nature  is  the  very  itnatkable  cemetery  U  Poggio  Gi 
near  Chiusi,  the  indent  Qu^um,  of  a  portion  of  the  piindpal 
storey  of  which  the  woodcut  (fig.  35)  is  a  plan.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  sepulchral  chimbers  [s  n  luge  drcuUr  hall 
about  »s  ft.  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  huge  cylindrical  pillar 


hewn  from  the  rock.  Openingoutof  thisBnd(heo[herchai 
and  connecting  (hem  together,  an  a  series  of  low  winding  passages 
or  ciimciJf,  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through 
fours.  No  plausible  auggcslion  has  been  offered  u  to  the  pi 
of  these  mysterious  burrows,  which  cannot  fail  to  remind 
the  labyrinth  which,  according  to  Varro's  description  as  q 
by  PUny  (HiiL  !fal.  lib.  invi.  c.  ig,  {  4),  was  the  diitinguishing 
mark  of  Porsena's  tomb,  and  whicli  have  led  some  adventurous 
udweologlits  to  identify  this  sepulchre  with  that  of  the  great 
king  of  Etruiia  (Demdt,  ■-(.,  pp.  jgj  S.).    (E.  V.;  O.  M.  D.) 


Mcdtrn  DucoKritiT- 
ly  of  St  Domitjlla, 
Ncreoed  Achillea, 


Fio.  13.— Plan  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  stony  in  the  rogta  , 


CajeTla.  "(From  Sevau^] 
part  of  a  pillar,  which  once  supported  a  baldachiu  over  the  itu 
still  pnserva  the  name  AiJiJ.tns,  and  beneath  it  a  bas-rtU 
of  the  martyr,  with  his  hands  bound,  receiving  bis  deaib.Ucv ' 


In  a 


I  hands  bound,  receivii 

The  base  of  a  similar  column  has  od> ! 
e  same  attitude,  and  prabibly  bore  the  name  KEilts. 
e  in  the  apse  was  found  a  large  fragment  oi  an  iiBcr>  \ 
Lposed  by  Pope  Damaaus,  but  set  up  by  his  sdcccsdi  | 
vhich,  from  the  note-book  of  a  Salaburg  pilgrim  cri  I^ 
ury,  can  be  completed  thus: — 


Neteua  (see  Rom.  ivi,  ij)  a 
baptiied  by  St  Peter,  refused 


leotl)] 


t  Peter's,  but 
iUca,for  - 


DomitHla,  nffoftf ' 
139  Petronilla,  of  the  AnidiaB  fUJy ' 
Flavii,  and  the  spiritual  dau^iff  d 


LS  probaUy  originally  be 


1  Veneranda.  The  original  entrance  ID  the 
enetery  leads  directly  into  a  ^ladoui  corridor  with  00  ttali. 
ul  recesses  for  sarcophagi,  andderontioniof  thedasuat9)l( 
f  (he  md  century.  From  this  a  wide  staircase  leads  &ncit 
own  to  a  chamber,  discovered  in  Uardi  iSgi,  of  a  very  oA^ 
ate.  Within  an  arcosolium  is  a  uUet  set  op  by  "  AeieLu 
Lmpliatus  and  his  Ion  Gordian,  to  Autdia  Bonitalia,  ki>  i»- 
omparaUe  wife,  a  woman  of  true  chastity,  who  hved  is  jeu^ 
months,  4  dayi,  and  3  hours."    He  leltirs  are  of  the  leJ 

Teat  letters,  j  or  6  in.  high:  "AHniAH,  (he  tomb  el  Ka^ 
tus."  Now  Ampliatui  is  a  servile  name:  how  moes  il  1°  <* 
et  up  with  such  distinction  in  the  sepukhrr  of  tbe  Haii  f 
tomans  ivi.  8  supidlea  the  answer:  "  Sal(Ae  AMpbiis.  d"* 
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bcfawd  to  me  in  the  Lord."  De  Rossi  tliinks  the  identification 
veDsroanded  (Bictfdltiw,  z8Si»  p.  74).  Epitaphs  of  members 
oC  the  Flavian  family  have  been  found  here,  and  others  stating 
that  they  are  put  up  **  Ek  rnDtTLOEMTU  tlaviab  domrixxae 
vfSMfiAKt  mcpns."  So  that  De  Roasi  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
plete an  inscxq>tion  on  a  broken  stone  thus>~ 


Septilc 
Flavi 


de/svxi 
i  /obvmI 

Zt_J 


De  Roan  began  his  excavations  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
PnsdDa  in  1851,  bot  for  thirty  yean  nothing  but  what  had  been 
dooibed  by  Bosk)  came  to  light.  In  i88ohe  unearthed  a  portion 
nBir  the  CappcBa  Greca,  ai^  found  galleries  that  had  not  been 
touched  since  they  were  filled  in  during  the  Diocletian  peise- 
cviioo.  Tht  locmU  were  intact  and  the  cpiuphs  still  in  their 
pbccs,  so  that  "  they  form  a  kind  of  museum,  in  which  the 
<!eYd(^ent,  the  formulae,  and  the  symbolic  figures  of  Christian 
epigraphy,  from  its  origin  to  the  end  of  the  snl  or  4th  century, 
OB  be  notified  and  contemplated,  not  in  artificial  specimens 
as  ia  the  Lateran,  but  in  the  genuine  and  living  reality  of  their 
angina]  condition.''  (BttOell.,  1884,  p.  68).  Many  of  the  names 
BMatiooed  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  are  found  here:  Phoebe,  Priaca, 
AqoiEus,  Feliz  Ampliatus,  Epenetus,  Olympias,  Onesimus, 
FhtkiDoo,  Asyncrittts,  Lucius,  Julia,  Caius,  Thnotheus,  Tychicus, 
Crescens,  Urbanus,  Hermogenes,  Tryphaena  and  Tr3rpho(sa) 
<B  the  same  stone.  Petrus,  a  very  rare  name  in  the  catacombs, 
B  foond  here  several  times,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  The 
BQghbooring  Coemelenitm  Ostnannm  was  anciently  known  as 
"Fmu  S,  Fttrir  "tAi  Peinu  hapiiaatU,"  "  vbi  Pdna  prius 
miitJ*  This  cemetery  derives  its  name  ^m  Prisdlla,  mother 
a(  Podens,  who  is  said  to  have  given  hospitality  to  St  Peter  the 
Apostle.  We  are  reminded  of  St  Paul,  and  of  his  friends  Aquila 
sad  Prisca,  by  a  monument  erected  by  an  imperial  freedman 
vho  was  numonrvs  tabbinacvlorvm— ddef  tentmaker. 
la  1888  a  corridor  was  discovered  which  had  at  one  time  been 
inlated  from  the  rest  of  the  cemetery.  It  had  no  loadi,  but 
nccsKs  in  the  wall  to  receive  sarcophagi.  At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  there  was  a  large  chamber,  2$  ft  by  13  ft.,  once  lined 
viih  Barbie  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  mosaic,  a  few  fragments 
of  which  still  remain.  The  only  toqib  here  was  a  sarcophagus, 
of  which  the  broken  front  bears  the  lettera  which  show  it  to  have 
becB  the  epitaph  of  one  of  the  Adlian  family: — 

ACIUO  CLABBXOMI  flUO 

In  the  vidnity  arfe  fragments  of  the  epitaphs  of  Manius  AcOiua 
tod  Priacilla,  of  Quintus  Actlius  and  Caia  Adlia  in  Greek, 
taocher  Greek  inscription  "  Adlius  Rufinus  mayest  thou  live 
m  God."  After  careful  examination  of  the  nine  Adllii,  who  were 
coDsub,  De  Roasi  concludes  that  this  wss  the  resting-place  of 
that  Adiias  Gkbrio,  consul  with  Trajan,  aj>.  91,  who  in  the 
jnx  of  his  fowtulntf  was  compelled  by  Domitian  to  fight  with 
beasts  in  the  arena,  and  then  banished  and  put  to  death  in  9$* 
The  question  of  ha  Christianity  seems  settled  by  the  discovery 
o(  the  sepulchre  of  these  Chriiitian  Adlii.  From  this  ciypt  a 
ttsiicase  kd  up  to  the  basilica  in  which  Pope  Silvester  was 
baried,  and  the  whole  plan  of  which  was  laid  bare  by  De  Rossi. 
Ihe  tonb  of  St  Silvester  could  be  identified,  and  that  of  Pope 
Sridos  «*at  his  Ibet,"  ss  the  pUgnm  noted  {BnUdt.,  1890, 
pp.  106-1S9). 

]«t  beiore  De  Rossi's  death,  Mgr.  Wilpert  discovered  in  the 
CappcOa  Greca  a  painting  of  the  "  Fractio  Panis  "  or  eucharistic 
hast,  which  he  cleansed  from  the  dust  with  which  it  had  been 
»med.  The  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  which  De 
KsM  ascribed  to  the  and,  if  not  to  the  ist  century,  has  recdved 
•B  one^ccted  proof  of  its  antiquity.  In  1890  the  floor  of  the 
pfleiy  in  which  it  stands  was  excavated,  and  another  floor  was 
^ud  to  be  6  ft.  below  iu  supposed  level  Thehculiinthh  lower 
P*n>oa  were  intact,  with  inscriptions  of  the  and  century  still  in 
iWir  places,  proving  that  the  niche  in  which  that  picture  was 
Panted  must  have  been  conaiderably  older  than  the  lowering  of 


thefloor.  A  flight  of  iron  steps  enables  the  visitor  now  to  examine 
this  veneni.ble  specimen  of  Mriy  Christian  art. 

After  the  death  of  De  Road,  one  of  his  pupils,  H.  Stevenaon, 
unce  dead,  discovered  in  1896  a  small  subterranean  basilica  in 
the  catacomb  of  Santi  Pietro  e  Marcellino  on  the  Via  Labicana, 
with  pious  acclamations  on  the  plaster  similar  to  those  in  the 
Papal  crypt  in  St  Calixtus.  Near  the  well-known  subterranean 
chapd  in  the  C«emeknnm  Oslna$imm  waa  discovered  by  Mgr. 
Crostarosa,  in  1877,  another  chapd,  in  which  Signor  Armellini 
found  traces  of  St  EJocierentiana,  foster-sister  of  St  Agnes.  Near 
this  a  whole  region  of  galleries  has  been  brought  to  light  with 
icenliiotMct, 

Exploretions  conducted  in  the  cemetery  of  DomitUla  in  1897^ 
1898  brought  to  light  a  fine  double  crypt  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing Christ  seated  between  six  male  and  female  saints;  alro  an 
inatiiption  relating  to  a  new  saint  (Eulalius)  in  a  cubiculum  of 
the  3rd  century.  In  1899-1900  were  discovered  two  oppodte 
cubicula  in  the  catacomb  of  Santi  Pietro  e  Marcellino.  These 
were  unknown  to  Bodo,  and  are  both  covered  with  frescoes,  the 
vault  being  in  one  case  decorated  with  the  scene  which  represents 
Christ  seated  among  the  apostles  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
the  defunct.  An  inscription  discovered  in  1900  on  the  dte  of  the 
andent  cemetery  of  St  Ciriaca,  and  dating  from  aj>.  405,  states 
that  one  Eurjralus  bou^t  a  dte  ad  mensam  beoH  mariyris 
LauretUii  from  a  certain  fassor  whose  name  has  been  erased. 
This  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  what  was  known  as  memoriae 
damnaiio  or  the  blotting  out  of  a  name  on  account  of  some 
dishonourable  action.  From  the  end  of  the  4th  to  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  centuiy,  the  f assorts  had  the  privilege  of  selling  dtes, 
which  frequently  led  to  grave  abuses.  In  X901-X903  excavations 
in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  PrisdUa,  near  the  CappdU  Greca, 
revealed  a  polygonal  chamber.  This  may  have  originally  been 
the  nympkaeum  of  the  great  villa  of  the  Adlii  Glabriones,  the 
kypogaeum  of  which  waa  discovered  by  De  Road  near  this  spot  in 
1888.  It  may  have  been  used  as  a  burial-place  for  martsrrs,  and 
Professor  Marucchi  is  inclined  to  see  in  it  the  sepulchral  chapd 
of  Pope  Marcellinus,  who  died  in  aj>.  304  during  the  perMCUtionS 
of  Diodetian.  In  1902,  in  that  part  of  the  Via  Ardeatina  which 
passes  between  the  cemeteries  of  Calixtus  and  Domitilla,  waa 
discovered  a  cxypt  with  frescoes  and  the  sanctuary  of  a  martyr: 
it  b  thought  that  this,  rather  than  a  neighbouring  crypt  brought 
to  light  in  1897,  may  prove  to  be  the  sepulchral  c^ypt  of  SS. 
Marcus  and  Marcdlianua.  In  a  cubiculum  leading  out  of  a 
gallery  in  the  vidnity  there  was  also  discovered  an  interesting 
imprettion  in  {faster  of  an  inscription  of  the  mother  of  Pope 
Dunasus,  beginning; 

mC  OAMASI  lUTBt  POSVIT  LAVIBN[tIA  MBMBIA]. 

In  the  same  year  building  operations  in  the  Via  di  Sant'  Onofrio 
revealed  the  presence  of  catacombs  beneath  the  foundations: 
examination  of  the  locidi  showed  that  no  martyrs  ot  illustrious 
persons  were  buried  here. 

In  1903  a  new  cemetery  with  frescoes  came  to  light  on  the  Via 
Latina,  conddered  by  Marucchi  to  have  belonged  to  a  heretical 
sect.  In  the  same  year  the  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Via  Portuense, 
known  to  Bodo  but  since  forgotten,  was  rediscovered.  The 
subterranean  basilica  of  SS.  FelLi  and  Adauctus,  discovered  by 
Bddetti  and  afterwards  choked  up  with  ruins,  wss  desred  again: 
the  crypt,  begun  by  Damasus  and  enlarged  hy  Siridus,  contains 
frescoes  of  the  6th-7th  centuries. 

A  good  plan  of  the  catacombs  at  Albano  (at  the  15th  milestone 
of  the  An>ian  way),  discovered  by  Bddetti  and  described  by  De 
Rosd,  has  been  published  by  Marucchi  {Ntuna  BiUUtmo  di 
arckeohgia  cristianOf  1902,  pp.  89  ff.).  In  1904  a  small  sub- 
terranean cemetery  was  discovered  at  Anagnia.  Catacombs 
have  also  been  recently  discovered  on  the  dte  of  Hadrumetum 
near  Sousse  in  Tunisia.  (*  W.  R.  B.;  O.  M.  D.) 

AuTRoarms.— The  claaaical  woik  on  the  cataoomba  of  Rome  b 
G.  B.  De  Road's  Roma  soUerroMoat  oo  which  moat  of  the  aocounta 
in'ocher  languages  than  Itdian  have  been  baaed.  The  fine  volume 
by  M^.  Wilpert,  La  PiUtm  ddU  tataeombe  romam  (Rome.  1^3). 
in  which  all  the  important  freaooea  are  reproduced  in  cokMtis.  la  to 
be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  Roma  uMuiumm.    Au  new 
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■ditiaii  (tbsOiBoIdelti,  Osii-mj; 

ri  (Bnme.  ijao);  Boturi,  i(i.:'(:.' 
ea(j«Mir.,ftc.  {Rome,  1737-1754);  Smia&ApKOMU  H: 
ie  ttrl  par  la  munumaili  (Pirii.  1811;  Ccmun  cd„  i«i"'. 
MTchi,MoniimtilHitlUarUcr£itiaMpnmilai{Rame,t&ii);  k 
RoclKtu.  Tabliax  its  auacmiiti  it  Kamt  [lai  rd.,  ^>,.  m^ 
PDTCt.  La  CUuumtei  it  Rtmi  IPbtu.  i8j;)— a  sumpiuQii^  : 
work,  but  not  always  accuiBte.  pnii«-  r^r  rnin/n^h^t  A'  k\ 
(Puii,  isai);  V.  ScKulIB,  DU  Koi 
ioUtmnta  iConAon,  1869:  boMC 
Mamott,  Tilt  naim-my  of  He  Ca 
Parker,  7"**  ArLltataioty  of  Fomt 
Cbeetbam,  Diduiur^  if  Cliriaiim 

Chrislian  Art  mii  AnbualBn,  d..  „.   , ,  ,,,..  „ 

introducliuii  10  tlie  Hibjfct);Tl.  G«,  "  The  Chuccb  in  Ih 
combj."  in  W.  Le(roy'>  Licltirii  in  Eaiumaiail  HiiUry 
Th.  MomniRl.  in  Ihe  Cmlanporary  Rrtirm,  May  IBtI, 

tacombfl  wiU  obo  be  round  inibcencyclii 
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IV  (London,  iSqj);  Wr 


Pfaati.  F.  X,  Kraui  (RtaltncyUufadii  >r 
XwuO.Remnu,  V.  Sdinlue  anirc.  M.  I 
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HapPnan dunjbed  in C.  F.  Bclbm 

I'mprf  (Hambutg.   ISjBl:   Armdlini,  ai  abi", 
"■■-  '--'-'■—'-  -m  ,Sn  Gwiuro  iii  Fmti  m  A". 


The  fullcH  accDiiuI  of  the  SidUan  caoconb*  ia  given  by  J.  FOhnr, 
FirKlmntti  nr  fiofio  ntttrTSnia  (Munich,  1S97);  aixl  D.  C, 
Bamos,  U  Oaacombt  ii  Sam  d'muuii  in  Siraaua  dyrtcut.  1906). 

A  cataOHob  of  the  5tli  century,  diacovcivd  at  Ktrtcb  in  South 
Rimla,  b  deKribed  tw  J.  Kula^oviky  in  Malrritls  far  R%iiiiiH 
ArckaidtJ  (St  PetaAwK.  1894;  a  publicalton  of  the  Runu 
iBperial  TLrchacokifiail  Commiitiop),  but  it  ii  written  in  Rninu, 
ai  alio  Ii  the  account  by  V,  Latyihev,  in  KuunltuK  Vrtmaatih, 
vol.  tL  pp.  JJ7  n.  (St  Petenbiui.  iBm). 

The  calacofflba  at  Hsdnimetum  [S^uwl  an  dcKtibrd  by  A.  P. 
Leynard,  Lu  CaUcmniti  fBaimmUt,  iemtiiiit  eamfafmtitfnUIti 
(loaciw]).    SttiUo  JUmt  TMxiiiiiuH  {igos),  p.  iy>. 

For  ibe  calacsmba  of  Alexandria,  Neioutn  Bev,  VAneitmi 
AltxaitJru,  nuy  be  conaulted  in  addition  Co  De  Roeai'i  article 
meDtioDcd  io  the  EexL  (O.  M.  D.], 

CATAPUUm  (a  worI  of  onkziDirD  aiigiii,  occumng  in  viriolu 
fomu  in  many  Etmpean  linguagei.  meaDiug  a  tunual  icafiold 
or  lempomy  Itafe),  a  movable  ilnictun  of  wood  KmeliDia 
tkhly  decoraled,  etecled  Iimpotuily  at  funenl  ceremonia 
in  a  chinch  to  ncetve  the  coSa  01  effigy  of  the  dccused^  al» 
an  open  beaiK  01  funenl  car, 

ClTALUn,  AKQELICA  (i7So-ig4«).  luUin  optn-tingei, 
daughter  of  a  tradetmui  at  Sinigaglia,  wai  educaled  at  the 
convent  of  Sasu.  Luda  at  Gubbio,  where  bei  magnificeDt 
■opiano  voice,  of  eitraocdinaty  compass  and  purity,  soon 
became  famous.  In  1795  the  nude  faei  dtbut  on  the  stage  at 
Venice,  and  from  (hat  moment  every  impmatio  in  Europe  was 
■niious  to  engage  her.  For  Deuty  thirty  yean  she  sang  at  all 
the  gnat  houses,  receiving  very  laige  fea;  her  first  appeaianee 
'  in  London  being  at  the  King's  tfaettte  in  ]flo6.  She  remained 
in  England,  a  prima  doaiia  without  a  serioui  rival,  for  seven 
yean.  Then  she  was  given  tbe  management  of  Ihe  open  in 
Paris,  but  this  resulted  in  (jimnrial  (ailuie,  owing  to  ihe  incapacity 
and  eitnvagaoce  of  her  huabuid,  Captain  Valabtigue,  whom 
tlie  manied  in  i8<yi.  But  het  continental  toun  continued  to 
be  enolmouily  tucceuful,  UDlH  she  telired  !n  181S.  She  Killed 
at  Florence  in  1830,  where  ihe  founded  a  fitc  nnjpng  school  for 
firis^and  her  charity  and  kindncsiwe 
ol  cholen  in  Paris  on  the  lath  ol  Jun 


CATALEPSY  (from  Gr.  ntrdXv^,  a  leiinn),  a  un  anted 
to  a  nervoiu  affection  chaiacterixed  by  the  ndda  laipenscc 
of  lenaation  and  voUtion.  accompanied  with  a  pcnbu  npdiry 
of  the  vbole  or  of  certain  miocfes  of  the  body.  The  wbjctu 
of  catalepsy  are  in  most  insiancei  lemala  ol  hi^7  nervr™ 
temperunent.  Tbe  eid  ting  cause  of  an  attack  b  auAj  Dcnui 
emotion  openting  either  suddenly,  u  in  the  ate  d[  i  Iri^l,  at 
more  gradually  in  the  way  of  prolonged  depreJaipii.    Tlir  symp. 


ia,aadev 


ibeiyfiallt 

disease  are  eihibited  in  a  state  of  €om[detFinienHbibty,tccFtbc 
with  a  Bistue-like  appearance  of  the  body  thich  1  ill  ret.  ~ 
any  altitude  it  may  be  made  to  assume  during  the  coDiinaj 
of  the  attack.     In  this  condition  the  wbok  organic  and  v 
futlctioDS  appear  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowal  pooiUe  bi 

death.    At  other  times  cofisiderable  mental  exdlnceni  ' 
accompany  the  cataleptic  symptomB,  and  tbe  patient  vriU  3 

white  quite  unconscious.     The  iltict  may  be  of  ihDrl  dunt 
passingoflwithina  few  minutes.  It  may,  bowevet. tut  [01  ir 
hours,  and  in  some  rare  instances  penist  for  wnal  daji. 
it  is  conceivabie  that  in  such  casa  the  appearsncts  ptewntrf 
might  be  mistaken  for  real  death,  as  in  alleged  10  have  ociKkfl- 
ally  happened.     Catalepsy  belongs  to  tlK  dsB  of  Innctuci:! 
nervous  disorden  (see  MCSCLI  AKD  NEa\  _. 

morbid  physical  and  psycbical  conditions  are  mijed  np.  M 
though  it  is  said  to  occur  in  persons  in  perfect  heallh.  orthi 
inquiry  will  usually  reveal  some  departure  from  the  Boiau]  suu 
as  is  shown  by  tbe  gieatel  number  of  tbe  recorded  mso.  Hia 
particularly  is  this  true  of  females,  in  wboni  tome  faa  a 
menstruil  derangement  is  generally  fouBd  10  havr  pncBiri 

epilepsy  and  with  gnve  forms  of  tnental  dimii.  In  ontmi)' 
cases,  however,  the  mental  phenomena  b(*r  dost  rcsnUuai 
to  those  witnessed  in  hysteria.  In  nany  <d  (he  Bib)tca  cd 
catalepsy  there  appein  to  be  a  remaikable  weakiXM  cj  (ht  I'D. 
whereby  the  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  atiliTitic  suic  ii  iw 


,  by  tl 


CATALOenS  (a  Fr.  adapUtion  of  the  Gr.  i^itiaya,  a 


o  enrol  or  pick  out),  a 


from  .     . 

generally  in  alphabetical  ordi 

particularly  of  the 

pd£rAH>s  is  such  a  list  classified  according  to  nbytca  1 

other  basis,  with  short  eiplanatioDS  I     '      - 

BnUOOIAPHV  AMD  Bduolocv, 

CATALOmA  (CetrdMn),  a  captaincy-, 
a  proTince  of  Spain,  foimerty  alio  a  princip«hty 
of  Angon;  bounded  on  tite  N.  Iry  ihe  I"yiaiee»,  W.  by  Anfa- 
S,  by  Valencia,  and  E.  by  the  Uedilemncu  Sea.  Pop.  U^] 
i,p66,3flf;  area,  13,497  sq.  ra.  The  triangular  tetrilory  ^' 
Catatonia  forma  the  north-eastern  romer  of  thelbeiiaB  Prniis^ 
A  full  acrount  t>(  the  physical  features,  aiht  c'  tbe 

is  given  in  the  articles  on  the  four 

LMda  and  Tarragona,  into  which  (^talonia  was  dividrd 

The  coast,  which  is  partly  sandy,  partly  rocky,  extends  ilm' 
>40  m.;  its  chief  harboun  are  those  ol  the  capital.  Bucdm 
of  Matarfi,  of  Rosas  and  of  Tarragona.  The  saifaa  n  r.'jt 
broken  by  ^nm  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  direclina  erf  wbcb  > 
generally  aouth.  Running  south-west  to  north-east,  and  tuirf 
on  the  north  with  one  of  the  oSseis  of  Ihe  Pyienen,  b  the  rup 
of  the  Sion  Uena,  which  bisects  Catatonia,  and  fona  '^ 
central  watershed.  The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Tet,  the  lioW- 
gat,  and  the  Ebto  (5->.),  which  all 
None  of  them  is  nsvigabte.  The  dioiate.  in  ifiitt  si  Inquv 
mists  and  isins,  sudden  cbangct  of  lempciatun.  and  ocaiiwl 
great  mid-day  heat,  is  healthy  and  favoimbk  to  vrfeuiia 
The  dwarf-palm,  orange,  Umt,  and  olive  gnw  is  the  wiim 
ttacts;andoa  the  higher  gtoundt  the  tikom-appfe,  poae(i>»''< 
myrtle,  tiparto  *wl  bcatlit  flovntfa.    That '  ""' 


a  museum  or  nnrary.  a  cshhiwi 
id  according  to  nbytca  or  oo  >c«| 
itioDS  and  notes.  (Sceaisoutkla 
cy,  and  '■"»'"")  I 

captaincy-gcoenl,  and  hnaatn 
-  -'"  -  ----- -^^  ol  lb,  inni 

Pop.  (191^; 

IB  Polish 

tbe.»i«| 
in  ihiiua 
oBa,  (xiobu 
idcd  ii  iSil-l 


madixwihi* 


CATALPA— CATALYSIS 
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but  meadows  and  pastures  are  rare.  Maize,  millet,  rye,  flax, 
Iiqaonce  and  fruits  of  all  sorts — especially  nuts,  Edmonds, 
onnges,  figs,  walnuts  and  chestnuts — are  produced.  Wheat 
sct^deat  for  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  grown,  and  the  vine 
is  extensively  cultivated.  Few  cattle,  but  numbers  of  sheep, 
pi^ts  and  swine  are  reared.  Game  is  plentiful,  and  the  fisheries 
00  Uic  coast  arc  excellent.  The  wines  are  for  the  most  part 
Tw^  and  strong,  though  some  are  very  good,  especially  when 
Dutuied.  They  are  much  used  to  adulterate  those  of  Oporto, 
OS,  after  undergoing  the  blending  operation  termed  compage^ 
are  passed  off  as  Bordeaux  wines  in  France.  The  best  of  them, 
pnoraio,  is  chiefly  known  in  England,. under  the  disguise  of 
second  or  third-rate  port;  it  was  much  used  in  the  military 
bosfMtals  of  America  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Catalonians  axe  a  frugal,  sharp-witted,  and  industrious 
people,  having  much  national  pride,  and  a  strong  revolutionary 
sfmt.  They  are  distinct  in  origin  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  from  whom  they  differ  in  their  dialect  and  costume.  In 
their  great  energy  and  their  love  of  enterprise  they  resemble  the 
Basques.  Irrigation,  careful  husbandry  and  railroad  communica- 
tions have  much  developed  the  resources  of  their  country,  in 
themselves  excellent;  and  there  are  many  manufacturing  towns 
and  industrial  establishments.  ' 

Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Spain,  and  formed  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Hisixinia 
Tarraconensb.  About  470  it  was  occupied  by  the  Alans  and 
Goths.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  in  7  x  2,  but  these  invaders 
were  in  turn  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  troops  of 
Gtailemagne  in  788.  Catalonia  was  subsequently  ruled  by 
French  counts,  who  soon,  however,  made  themselves  independent 
of  France.  By  the  marriage  of  Count  Raymond  Berenger  IV. 
^Barcelona  with  Petronilla  of  Aragon,  Catalonia  became 
annexed  to  Axagon;  but  this  union  was  frequently  severed. 
In  1640,  when  Philip  IV.  attempted  to  deprive  Catalonia  of  its 
tights  and  privileges,  it  gave  itself  up  to  Louis  XIU.  of  France. 
It  was  restored  to  Spain  in  1659,  and  was  once  more  occupied  by 
the  French  from  1694  to  1697.  Under  Philip  V.  Catalonia,  in 
1 7 14,  was  deprived  of  its  cortes  and  liberties.  From  1808  to 
iStj  it  was  held  by  France.  It  was  the  scene  of  dvil  war  in  1823, 
and  (tf  important  revolutionary  operations  in  the  Carlist  wars. 

The  history  and  literature  of  Catalonia  have  been  closely  studied, 
asd  in  many  caaes  the  results  of  research' are  published  in  the  Catalan 
bi^uage.  See  CataluiUtt  sus  mcnumentos  y  artes,  su  naturaUza  e 
tidima  (2  vcda.  of  the  illustrated  scries  EspaHa),  by  P.  Piffcrrcr, 
F-  Pi  Margall,  and  A.  A.  Pijoan  (Barcelona,  1884);  Historia  de 
CabilwMa,  by  V.  Balaguer  (11  vols..  Madrid.  1886,  &c.);  Historia 
h  CataimMa,  by  A.  Bori  y  Fontesti  (Barcelona.  1898):  Origines 
kistiricM  4€  CakduMOt  by  J.  Balari  y  Jovany^  (Barcelona,  1899) ; 
CcUaio  ids  wtmicgrqfias  de  uUalunya,  by  J.  Reie  y  Vilardell  (Barcc- 
hta,  1890) ;  Historia  dd  derecho  en  Catalonia,  MaUotca  y  Valencia, 
by  R.  Oliver  (Madrid.  1876-1880) ;  and  Antigua  marina  catalana, 
^  F.  de  Bofarall  y  Sans  (Barcelona,  1898).  The  Rarista  eatalana 
(Catalan  Review),  pobliahed  at  Barcelona  from  1889,  contains  many 
doable  papers  on  local  affairs.  See  also  Spain  :  tections  LaHguage\ 
bkniun  and  History,  and  Bakcblona. 

CATAIFA*  in  botany,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  family  Bignoni- 
sceat  and  containing  about  ten  species  in  America  and  eastern 
Asia.  The  best  known  is  Catalpa  bignomaideSf  a  native  of  the 
eastern  United  States  which  is -often  cultivated  in  parks  and 
Sirdeas.  It  a  a  stately  tree  with  large  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves  and  panicles  of  white  bcU-shapol  flowers  streaked  with 
yellov  and  brown  purple. 

CATALTBU  (from  the  Gr.  «ar&,  down,  and  X^ctir,  to  loosen), 
ia  cbemistxy,  the  name  given  to  diemical  actions  brought  about 
by  a  lubstajioe,  termed  the  "  catalyst,"  which  is  recovered 
Qschanged  after  the  action.  The  term  was  introduce  by 
Beodius,  who  first  studied  such  reactions.  It  is  convenient  to 
divide  catalytic  actions  into  two  groups: — (i)  when  the  catalyst 
fint  combines  with  one  of  the  reaction  components  to  form  a 
corapoond  which  immcdiatdy  reacts  with  the  other  components, 
the  atalyst  being  simultaneously  liberated,  and  free  to  react 
^th  more  of  the  undecomposed  first  component;  and  (a),  when 
^  catalyst  apparently  reacts  by  mere  contact.  The  theory  of 
caulyu  is  treated  under  Chemical  Action;  In  this  article 
Bteatioa  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  examples. 


A  familiar  instance  of  a  catalytic  action  is  witnessed  when  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  is  heated 
to  350°,  oxygen  being  steadily  liberated,  and  the  manganese 
dioxide  being  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  action 
may  be  explained  as  follows: — part  of  the  chlorate  reacts  with 
the  manganese  dioxide  to  form  potassium  permanganate, 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  the  chlorine  subsequently  reacting  with 
the  permanganate  to  produce  manganese  dioxide,  potassium 
chloride  and  oxygen,  thus 

2KC103+2MnO,  =  2RMn04+Cl2+Oi  -« 2KCl+2MnOi+30t. 

This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  traces  of  chlorine 
are  present  in  the  gas,  and  the  pink  permanganate,  can  be 
recognized  when  little  dioxide  is  used.  Other  oxides  bring  about 
the  same  decomposition  at  temperatures  below  that  at  which 
the  chlorate  yields  oxygen  when  heated  alone;  but  since  such 
substances  as  kaolin,  platinum  bbck  and  some  other  finely 
powdered  compounds  exercise  the  same  effect,  it  follows  that  the 
explanation  given  above  is  not  quite  general.  Another  example 
is  Deacon's  process  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  mixed  with  air  over  heated  bricks  which 
had  been  previously  impregnated  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution. 
The  nitrous  gases  employed  in  the  ordinary  chamber  process  of 
manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  also  act  catalytically.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  the  part  played  by  water  vapour  in  conditioning 
many  cliemical  reactions.  Thus  sodium  will  not  react  with  dry 
chlorine  or  dry  oxygen;  carbon,  sulphmr  and  phosphorus  will 
not  bum  in  perfectly  dry  oxygen,  neither  does  nitric  oxide  give 
red  fumes  of  the  peroxide.  In  organic  chemistry  many  catalytic 
actions  are  met  with.  In  the  chiss  of  reaction  known  as  "  con- 
densations." it  may  be  found  that  the  course  of  the  reaction  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  some  substance  which 
acts  catalytically.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  Friedel 
and  Craft's  reaction,  in  which  an  aromatic  compound  combines 
with  an  alkyl  haloid  in  the  presence  of  aluminium,  zinc  or 
ferric  chloride.  It  seems  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  that  addition 
compounds  are  first  formed  which  subsequently  react  with  the 
re-formation  of  the  catalyst  The  formation  of  benzoin  from 
bcnzaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  potas«um  cyanide  is  another 
example;  this  action  has  been  investigated  by  G.  Bredig  and 
Stem  {Zeii.  Eiektrochem.,  1904,  10,  p.  582). 

The  second  class  of  catalytic  actions,  viz.  those  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  a  metal  or  some  other  substance  which  under- 
goes no  change,  is  of  especial  interest,  and  has  received  much 
attention.  The  accelerating  influence  of  a  clean  platinum  plate 
on  the  rate  of  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  was  studied 
by  Faraday.  He  foimd  that  with  the  pure  gases  the  velocity 
of  reaction  increased  until  the  mixture  exploded.  The  presence 
of  minute  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  disulphide, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid  inhibited  the 
action;  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  gases,  there  is  no  alteration 
of  the  platiniun  surface,  since  the  plate  brings  about  combination 
when  removed  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen; 
with  the  last  two  gases,  however,  the  surface  is  altered,  since 
the  plate  will  not  occasion  the  combination  when  placed  in  the 
pure  gases.  M.  Bodenstein  {Zat.  phys.  Chem.,  1904, 46,  p.  735) 
showtti  that  combination  occurs  with  measurable  velocity  at 
ordiiuiry  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  compact  platinum. 
More  energetic  combination  is  observed  if  the  metal  be  finely 
divided,  as,  for  instance,  by  immersing  asbestos  fibres  in  a 
solution  of  platinum  chloride  and  strongly  heating.  The 
"  spongy  "  platinum  so  formed  brings  about  the  combination 
of  ammonia  and  oxygen  to  form  water  and  nitric  acid,  of  nitric 
okide  and  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia  (see  German  Patent,  1905, 
X57t287),  and  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  to  form  sulphur 
trioxide.  The  last  reaction,  which  receives  commercial  applica- 
tion in  the  contact  process  of  sulphuric  add  manufacture,  was 
studied  by  M.  Bodenstein  and  W.  Pohl  (ZeU.  Elektrochem., 
1905,  II,  p.  373),  who  found  that  the  equilibrium  followed  the 
law  of  mass-action  (see  also  F.  W.  KQster,  ZeU.  anarg.  CMtm., 
1904,  4a,  p.  453,  R.  Lucas,  Zeit.  EUktrochem.,  1905, 11,  p.  457)* 
Other  metals,  such  as  nickel,  iron,  &c.,  can  also  react  as  catalysts. 
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The  use  of  finely  divided  nickel  (obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide 
in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  of  350^)  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  P.  Sabatier  and  J.  B.  Senderens;  a  summary 
of  their  results  is  given  in  the  Ann.  Ckim,  Phys.,  1905  (viii.)  4, 
pp.  3 19-488.  Of  special  interest  is  the  condensation  of  acetylene. 
If  this  gas  mixed  with  hydrogen  be  passed  over  the  reduced 
nickel  in  the  cold,  the  temperature  may  rise  to  as  high  as  150°, 
the  acetylene  disappearing  and  becoming  replaced  by  a  substance 
like  petroleum.  If  the  nickel  be  maintained  at  200^,  and  the 
gases  circulated  for  twenty-eight  hours,  a  product,  condensible 
to  a  yellow  liquid  having  a  beautiful  fluorescence  and  boiling 
at  45**,  is  obtained.  This  substance  closely  resembles  ordinary 
Pennsylvanian  petroleum.  If  acetylene  be  passed  alone  over 
nickel  heated  to  200^-300^,  a  mixture,  boiling  at  6o°-7o°  and 
having  a  green  colour  by  diffused  and  a  red  by  transmitted  light, 
was  obtained.  This  substance  closely  resembles  Caucasian 
petroleum.  The  decomposition  of  carbon  monoxide  according 
to  the  reaction  2C04ltC+COt  is  purely  catalytic  in  the  presence 
of  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  iron,  so  long 
as  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount  (R.  Schenck  and  W.  Heller,  Ber.,  1905,  38,  p|^.  2132, 
3139).  It  is  of  interest  that  finely  divided  iduminium  and 
magnesium  decompose  methane,  ethane,  and  ethylene  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  way  as  nickeL  Charcoal  at  3  50** 
also  reacts  catalytically;  for  example,  Senderens  found  that 
ethyl  alcohol  was  decomposed  by  anhnal  charcoal  into  methane, 
ethylene,  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide  and  a  little  carbon  dioxide, 
and  propyl  alcohol  gave  propylene,  ethane,  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrogen,  while  G.  Lemoine  obtained  from  ethyl  alcohol 
and  wood  charcoal  a  mixture  of  acetaldehyde  and  hydrogen. 

CATAMARAN  (a  Tamil  word,  from  caita,  to  tic,  and  maram 
wood) ,  a  surf -boat  or  raft  used  by  the  natives  of  Madras  and  along 
the  Coromandel  Coast  in  India.  It  is  usually  made  of  three  tree 
trunks  lashed  together,  the  centre  trunk  being  the  largest  and 
longest,  and  having  one  end  bent  upward  to  form  a  kind  of  prow. 
Catamarans  of  a  larger  size  are  in  use  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America..  The  name  is  also  given  to  two  boats  lashed 
together.  Apparently  through  an  erroneous  connexion  with  cat, 
the  name  has  been  applied  to  a  noisy  scolding  woman. 

CATAMARCA,  an  Andean  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
lying  W.  of  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Tucuman  and  extending  to 
the  Chilean  frontier,  with  Los  Andes  and  Salta  on  the  N.,  Cordoba 
on  the  S.E.,  and  Rioja  on  the  S.  Pop.  (1895)  90,161;  (1904, 
estimate)  103,082;  area,  47,531  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  the 
province  is  extremely  broken,  the  Andes  forming  its  western 
boundary,  and  the  Aconquija,  Ancaste,  Ambato,  Gulampaja 
and  other  ranges  traversing  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is  com- 
posed very  largely  of  high  plateaus  with  a  general  slope  southward 
broken  by  a  few  fertile  valleys.  The  greater  part  of  the  province 
is  arid  and  barren,  being  shdtered  from  the  moist,  eastern  winds 
by  the  high  mountain  barriers  of  Aconquija  and  Ancaste.  The 
rivers  are  small,  and  some  of  them  are  lost  in  the  barren,  sandy 
wastes.  Others,  especially  in  the  foothills  of  the  high  sierras, 
are  utilized  to  irrigate  the  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  of  some 
of  the  low,  sheltered  valleys  is  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy, 
but  on  the  open  plateaus  it  is  peculiarly  dry  and  bradng  and 
is  probably  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
The  minenl  resources  of  the  province  include  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  iron,  coal  and  malachite,  but  of  these  only  copper 
and  silver  are  mined,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  Andalgal&  district. 
Salt  deposits  also  exist,  but  are  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Cereals,  alfalfa  and  fruit  are  grown.  Large  numbers  of  cattle, 
'fattened  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Pucar&,  Tinogasta  and  Copaca- 
bana,  are  driven  into  northern  Chile  across  the  San  Frandsoo 
pass  (13,124.  ft.  above  sea  level)  and  mules  are  bred  for  the 
Bolivian  market.  Wine  of  an  excellent  quality  is  produced 
and  exported.  Tanning  leather  is  another  industry  of  the 
province,  some  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  Catamarca  forests  being 
rich  in  tannin.  Catamarca  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Central 
raQway  between  Cordoba  and  the  dty  of  Catamarca,  its  capital, 
which  passes  around  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de 
Ancaste  and  makes  a  long  detour  to  Chumbicha,  near  the  Rioja 


frontier.  The  more  important  towns,  after  Catamaiti,  tte 
capital,  are  AndalgaUi  and  Tinogasta  with  populatioas  (esti* 
mated,  1904)  of  5000  to  6000  each.  Belen  is  the  oldest  Spanish 
settlement  in  the  province  and  was  founded  in  1550,  being  aUki 
Barco  at  first.  The  population  is  largely  mixed  with  Ir>diu 
blood. 

CATAMARCA  (San  Fernando  de  Caiamarea),  capital  of  the 
above  province  on  the  Rio  del  Valle  de  Catamarca,  230  m.  (31S 
m.  by  rail)  N.N.W.  of  Cordoba.  Pop.  (1895)  7397;  (i9>> 
estimate)  8000,  with  a  large  percentage  of  mestiaos.  Catanura 
is  connected  by  railways  with  Rioja  and  Patquia  and  miilt 
Cordoba.  The  city  stands  in  a  narrow,  picturesque  valley  at  ti« 
foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Ambato,  1772  ft.  above  sea  kvd.  Hk 
valley  is  highly  fertile,  partially  wooded,  and  produces  fruit  a 
abundance,  wine  and  some  cereals.  In  the  dty  are  floor  mi!is 
and  tanneries,  and  among  its  exports  are  leather,  fruit,  viar, 
flour,  and  a  curious  embroidery  for  which  the  women  <tf  Cau- 
marca  have  long  been  famous.  There  is  a  fine  church,  220 1^'  00 
f  t. ,  and  a  national  college  occupies  the  old  Bierccd  convent.  Ht 
alameda  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  havic^ 
a  reservoir  of  two  acres  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and  valks. 
Catamarca  was  founded  in  1685  by  Femaado  de  Mesdoa 
because  the  town  of  Chacra,  the  former  provincial  cafMtal,  a  fev 
miles  north  of  Catamarca,  had  been  found  unhealthy  and  subject 
to  inundations.  Previous  to  the  selection  of  Chacra  as  ihe 
provincial  capital,  the  seat  of  government  was  at  San  Joaa  de 
Londres,  founded  in  1 558  and  named  after  the  c^tal  of  Eagbced 
by  order  of  Philip  II.  in  honour  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary. 
"Die  arid  surroundings  of  Londres  led  to  its  partial  abandonoKfit 
and  it  is  now  a  mere  village.  ChoUa,  a  suburb  of  Catamarca,  is 
inhabited  wholly  by  Calchaqui  Indians,  a  rannant  of  the  oc^isAl 
inhabitants  of  this  region. 

CATANIA  (Gr.  Katane,  Rom.  CaHna^),  a  dty  and  cpiscoptl 
see  of  Sicily,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  f^«»«t*i«  on  the 
east  coast,  59  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Messina,  and  151  m.  by  rail  SwE.  d 
Palermo  (102  m.  direct).  Pop.  (x88x)  roo,4Z7;  (190$)  157,722. 
The  principal  buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  main  streets, 
meeting  in  the  Piazzo  dd  Duomo,  are  fine.  The  cathedial  «f 
S.  Agatha,  containing  the  relics  of  the  saint,  retains  its  tbce 
original  Norman  apses  (1091),  but  is  otherwise  a  laige  baroqse 
edifice.  The  monument  of  Don  Ferrando  d'Acunea,  a  ^mnisli 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  is  a  fine  early  Renaissance  work  (1494).  ^  ^ 
west  portion  of  the  town  is  the  huge  Beiiedictizke  abbey  of  S 
Nicola  (now  suppressed),  the  buildings  of  which  occupy  an  aitt 
of  about  2 1  acres  and  contain  the  museum,  a  libxaiy ,  ofascrvatocy, 
&C.  The  church,  dating,  like  the  rest  of  the  bixildxngs,  froa 
1693-1735,  is  the  largest  in  SicOy,  and  the  orgui,  biQlt  to  1760 
by  Donato  del  Piano,  with  72  stops  and  29x6  pqws,  is  very  faie. 
llie  university,  founded  in  1444,  has  regained  some  of  its  fonncr 
importance.  To  the  south  near  the  haiix>ur  is  the  massivt 
Castell'  Ursino,  erected  in  1232  by  Frederick  IL  Remains  cf 
several  andent  buildings  exist,  belonging  in  the  main  to  the 
Roman  period.  The  theatre,  covered  by  a  stxeam  of  lava,  aoi 
built  partly  of  small  rectangular  blocks  of  the  same  materid. 
though  in  the  main  of  concrete,  has  been  superimpoaed  upon  the 
Greek  building,  some  foundations  of  which,  hi  calcareoos  stooe. 
of  which  the  seats  are  also  made,  still  exist.  It  is  106  yds.  io 
diameter,  and  is  estimated  to  have  accommodated  7000  spectatosv 
Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Odeum,  of  similar  pha 
to  the  theatre  but  without  a  stage,  and  to  the  north  is  the  chvrdi 
of  S.  Maria  Rotonda,  originally  a  Roman  domed  stnactnTe. 
perhaps  part  of  a  bath.  To  the  north,  in  the  Ffaaa  Stcsicorp, 
is  the  amphitheatre,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has  bcca 
uncovered,  induding  the  two  corridors  which  lan  round  the 
whole  building  and  gave  access  to  the  seats,  while  a  part  of  tlie 
arcades  of  the  exterior  has  been  excavated  and  left  opes;  the 
pillars  are  made  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  the  arches  of  hntk.  The 
external  diameters  of  the  amphitheatre  are  4x0  and  548  ft^  w^ 
the  corresponding  diameters  of  the  arena  are  233  and  167  ft.  It 
is  thus  the  third  largest  Roman  amphitheatre  known,  bdm 
tuxpaased  only  by  that  at  Verona  and  the  rnlriwi  iim 
*■  This  is  the  fonn  vouched  for  by  the  ii 
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df  aiB]'  olbet  RooMn  bnildiiic*  kIki  cut  benath  the  modem 
loml.  uDDoc  the  best  piHOved  of  which  miy  be  Dotcd  tbc 
public  bubt  (ricnKU  Adiiliau}  under  the  cathedral,  ud  thoie 
onderlbechoicliDtSMuudcIl'lDdiriLio.  TlKnnmbeiolbilhi 
b  lenurlubk,  uhI  fivFa  urae  idea  of  the  luiury  of  the  pUce  in 
Romso  times.  Thfii  excellent  pccKTvatioa  i>  nccounted  for  by 
ibcr  biuid  oBder  the  Uvi.  The  mijotily  were  eiuvatcd  by 
rrince  Igaaao  BiKiri  11719-1786),  who  formed  an  important 
^viti  coDcctka  of  antiquitio.  Of  the  andeot  dtjr  watli  no 
utheotkalcd  RnuiiDi  enit. 

Citaoia  has  a  cnasldenhle  eipnt  liade  la  niipfaur,  pumice 
sonc,  uldialt.  onuiea  and  lemans,  almoodi,  filberts,  cereali, 
wine  (the  total  pmduclion  of  wine  in  the  province  amounted 
Ig  iS,6oo,ooo  gaBons  in  1905)  and  oil.  The  total  value  of  eipottl 
b  190S  wai  liMli°7S.  "id  of  imports  f  1,316,055,  the  latter  io- 
dnding  notably  coal,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
ind  ibeat,  from  RussiaB  poru.  The  harbour  is  a  good  one,  and 
liai  been  comideiably  enlarged  aince  1S711  £iiS,ooo  was  voted 
in  1911S  toward)  the  completion  of  the  harbour  works  by  the 
luliia  gDvemment.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is  produced  here;  and 
lieiT  arc  large  dyeworki,  and  a  factoiy  for  making  bed-stuffing 
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Najos,  perhaps 

ume  it  entirely  un-Cnek,  and  may  be  derived  from  idri™!, 
■hicb  in  the  Sice]  language,  u  aaimim  in  Latin,  meant  a  basin, 
•nd  would  thus  be  descriptive  of  the  silualion  of  the  town, 
diumdas,  a  dtilen  of  Calioa,  is  faniaui  as  its  law^ver,  but 
la  dale  and  his  birthplace  art  alike  uncertain;  the  fragments 
pioerred  ol  his  laws  show  that  they  belong  to  a  somewhat 
prisiitive  pensd.  The  poet  Sleaicbonii  of  Himera  died  here, 
Vny  Ultle  ia  heard  of  Cltina  in  histoiy  until  476  B.C.,  when 
Bieio  I.  removed  its  inhabitanu  to  Leontini,  rcpeopled  it  with 
San  Syiacusani  and  5000  Pekqxinnetians,  and  changed  lis  name 
U>  Aetna.  In  461  S-C.,  however,  with  the  help  of  Ducetius  and 
Ite  Syracnsans,  the  former  inhabitants  recovered  pouession  of 
Ihtir  city  and  revived  the  old  name.  Calina  was,  however,  an 
aUy  of  Athens  during  the  Syncusan  opedliion  (415-413  B.C.), 
Dd  iHved  aa  the  Athenian  base  of  openlions  in  the  early  part 
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9  fallen  stones  to  build  the  city 
Jisarius  In  S3S,  sacked  by  the 
Suioos  in  90  and  taken  by  the  Normans.  The  latlei  founded 
I^dthcdial;  but  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
onhquake  in  1170,  and  devastated  by  Henry  VI-  in  1197.  It 
Icumethe  usaaliesidenceof  the  Aragoncse  viceroys  of  the  ijth 
u^  itlh  antuiies.  In  i66q  an  eruption  ol  Etna  partly  filled  up 
the  hathour,  but  spared  the  town,  which  was,  however,  almost 
ntiicly  deOroycd  by  the  earthquake  of  169J.  Since  that 
tMistcof^  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  not  further  suScred  from 
UipRnimityloElna. 
S«  A  HoIdi.  Dv  o/K  CaUaio  (LDbeck,  1R73).  [T.  As.) 

CATUZASO.  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Calabria,  Italy, 
opilal  of  the  province  of  Catanzaro,  1115  tt.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.(iooi)  jj.TOi)  (town);  3i,0»s  (commune).  The  station  lor 
ro  Salaj  is  situated  on  a  bnocb  liDC 


enjoys  a  comparatively  cool  climate  in  summer,  and  commands 
fine  views.  Numerous  wealthy  Ismilies  leside  here,  and  the 
town  has  a  trade  in  oliva-oi],  silk  tad  vdvet.  The  castle,  buill 
by  Robert  Guiscard,  has  been  modernised,  and  so  has  the  caihe- 
dral.  The  see  was  founded  in  i[>i.  The  piovindal  museum 
contains  antiquities  and  eqiecially  coins  from  the  andent  dties 
of  Magna  Graeda,  and  a  few  [rictures. 

CATAPHTU  (Gr.  n»l,  don,  ^flJUv,  leaO,  a  botanical 
term  for  the  early  leaf-fonns  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  a 

CATAPULT  {Lat.  calalmlla,  Gr.  wranXnil),  a  generic  name 
for  warlike  en^nei  of  the  cross-bow  type  used  by  the  ancients. 
Although  engines  of  war  appear  on  Assyrian  remains,  and  are 
mentioned  in  1  Chroniclei  ixvL  ij.  It  appears  that  Greek  annies, 
even  of  the  jth  century,  did  not  possess  them,  and  the  first 
record  of  a  large  siege  train  In  cUaiical  literaluie  is  of  the  year 
399  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  L  of  Syraciue,  contemplating  an 
expedition  against  Carthage,  provided  himsetl  with  engines. 
From  Sidly  licge  engines  found  tbdr  way  some  yean  later  into 
Greece;  they  were  used  by  Fhillp  of  Macedon  at  the  siege  of 
Bycantium  in  340.  and  thereafler,  a*  a  lutural  conicqucnce 
ol  the  regularizing  or  professionalizing  of  amies,  artilleiy,  as 
into  pioDiinence  and  called  into  existence 
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,  -e  usually  classed  as  (o)  catapults  and  (i) 
ballistac  fXiftid^kix).  The  former  were  smaUer  and  were 
used  with  arrows  for  what  is  now  called  direct  fire  (i.e.  at  low 
angles  of  elevation);  the  latter  were  large  sege  engine:  discharg- 
ing heavy  bolu  or  stones  at  1  high  angle  of  elevation  Lke  the 
modem  howitzer.    They  were  ol  __^ 

course,  principally  siege  engine 
but  the  amnliet  natures  of  cati 
pult  appear  io  field  warfate  fioi 
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ontal  beams  forming  top  a 


ipright  ban  mortised  into  them  The  three  open  spaces  Or 
companinents,  resembling  narrow  windows  between  these 
four  uprights  canied  the  piopeUing  and  laying  gear  The  pro- 
pelling gear  occupied  the  two  outer  windows.  In  each  a 
thick  skein  of  cord  or  sinews  was  fastened  to  the  top  and  bottom 
silb  and  tightly  twisted.  Two  sliH  wooden  arms  were  inserted 
in  the  two  skeins,  and  a  spcdally  strong  bowstring  joined  the 

fore-end  of  the  trough,  which  was  at  right  angles  to  the  frame 
and  at  the  back  o(  il.  Tbe  Uough  could  be  laid  lor  devation 
by  a  movable  prop,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  hinged  lo  the 
trough,  while  the  lower  ran  up  and  down  a  sort  of  trail  lastcned 
to  the  pedestaL  The  whole  equipment  was  laid  lor  "  line  " 
by  turning  the  frame,  and^wilh  it  the  trough,  prop  and  trail 
by  a  pivot  in  the  head  of  the  pedestal.  Bliding  up  and  down 
in  the  trough  was  a  block,  Etied  with  a  trigger  mechanism, 
through  which  passed  the  middle  ol  the  bowstring.  The  pedestal 
was  a  Strang  and  solid  upright  resting  upon,  and  strutted  lo, 
a  framework  on  the  ground;  its  upper  end,  as  mentioned 
above,  took  the  pivot  of  the  Iiamc  and  tbe  head  of  the  tnU. 
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On  ooming  into  action  the  machine  was  laid  for  direction  and 
elevation.  The  block  and  with  it  the  bowstring  was  next  forced 
back  against  the  resistance  of  the  twisted  skeins  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  trough,  this  being  effected  by  a  windlass  attachment. 
The  trigger  being  then  pressed  or  struck  with  a  hammer,  the 
bowstring  was  released  from  the  block,  the  stiff  arms  Were 
violently  brought  back  to  the  frame  by  the  untwisting  of  the 
skeins,  and  the  arrow  was  propelled  through  the  centre  "  window  " 
with  great  velocity.  A  small  machine  of  the  tjrpe  described 
weighed  about  85  lb,  and  sent  a  "  three-span  "  (26-in.)  arrow 
weighing  }  lb  at  an  effective  man-killing  velocity  somewhat 
over  400  yds. 

The  ballista  was  considerably  larger  and  more  expensive  than 
this.  In  Scipio's  siege  train,  at  the  attack  of  New  Carthage 
(Livy  xxvi.  47.  5),  the  number  of  the  baUistae  was  only  one-sixth 
that  of  the  catapults.  In  the  ballista  the  rear  end  of  the  trough 
(which  projected  in  front  of  the  frame)  always  rested  upon  the 
ground,  or  rather  was  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the  pedestal — 
which  was  a  heavy  trestle  construction — and  the  trough  was 
thus  restricted  to  the  angle  of  elevation,  giving  the  maximum 
range  (45**).  Even  so  the  range  was  not  appreciably  greater  than 
that  of  a  catapult,  and  in  the  case  of  the  largest  balUstae  (ninety- 
pounder)  it  was  much  less.  These  enormous  engines,  which,  once 
in  position,  could  not  be  laid  on  any  fresh  target,  were  used 
for  propelling  beams  and  stones  rather  than  for  shooting  arrows, 
that  is,  more  for  the  destruction  of  material  than  for  man-killing 
effect  The  skeins  that  supplied  the  motive  force  of  all  these 
engines  were  made  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  twisted  raw  hide, 
horsehair  rope,  and,  in  at  least  one  celebrated  case,  of  women's 
hair.  In  146  B.C.,  the  authorities  of  Carthage  having  surrendered 
their  engines  to  the  Romans  in  the  vain  hope  of  staying  their 
advance,  new  ones  ¥rere  hurriedly  constructed,  and  the  women 
and  virgins  of  the  city  cut  off  their  hair  to  supply  the  needed  skeins. 

The  modem  implement  known  as  a  "  catapult  "  is  formed  by 
a  forked  stick,  to  the  forks  of  which  are  attached  the  ends  of  a 
piece  of  elastic.  To  the  middle  of  this  elastic  a  pocket  is  fitted 
to  contain  a  bullet  or  small  stone.  In  use  the  forked  stick  is 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  pocket  drawn  back  with  the  right. 
Aim  is  taken  and,  the  pocket  being  released,  the  missile  flies 
through  the  fork  of  the  stick.  Though  classed  as  a  toy,  this 
weapon  can  do  considerable  execution  among  birds,  &c.,  when 
skilfully  used.  The  name  of "  catapult "  has  also  been  given  to 
a  bowling  machine  which  is  used  for  cricket  practice. 

CATARACT  (from  the  Lat  form  cataracla  of  the  Gr.  icaTopp^bmit, 
a  floodgate,  or  waterfall,  properly  something  which  rushes  down), 
a  downpour  of  water,  a  waterfalL  The  earliest  use  in  English 
is  of  a  floodgate  or  portcullis,  and  this  survives  in  the  name  of  a 
disease  of  the  eye  (see  Eye  :  Eye  Diseases),  in  which  the  crystalline 
lens  becomes  opaque,  and  forms  an  apparent  grating  over  the 
eye.  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  device  to  regulate  the  strokes  in 
certain  types  of  steam-engine. 

CATAROIU  (or  Catargi),  LASCAR  (1823-18^9),  Rumanian 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Moldavia  in  Novembo:  1823.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Walachian  family,  one  of  whose  members 
had  been  banished  in  the  X7th  century  by  Prince  Matthew 
Bassaraba,  and  had  settled  in  Moldavia.  Under  Prince  Gregory 
Ghica  (1849-1856),  Catargiu  rose  to  be  prefect  of  police  at  Jassy. 
In  1857  he  became  a  member  of  the  Divan  ad  hoc  of  Moldavia, 
a  commission  elected  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1856)  to  vote  on  the  proposed  union  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia. 
His  strongly  conservative  views,  especially  on  agrarian  reform, 
induced  the  Conservatives  to  support  him  as  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  in  1859.  During  the  reign  of  Prince  Cuza  (1859- 
1866),  Catargiu  was  one  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  received 
much  assistance  from  his  kinsman,  Barbu  Catargiu  (b;  1807), 
a  noted  journalist  and  politician,  who  was  assassinated  at 
Bucharest  on  the  20th  of  June  1862.  On  the  accession  of  Prince 
Charles  in  May  x866,  Lascar  Catargiu  became  president  of  the 
council,  or  prime  minister;  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  co- 
operate with  his  Liberal  colleagues,  I.  C.  Bratianu  and  C.  A. 
Rosctti,  he  resigned  in  July.  After  eight  more  ministerial 
changes,  cidminating  in  the  anti-dynastic  agitation  of  1870- 


1871,  Catargiu  formed,  for  the  first  time  in  RumaniaB  \ikUKj, 
a  stable  Conservative  cabinet,  which  lasted  ontil  1876.  Ha 
policy,  which  averted  revolution  and  revived  the  popoUrity 
of  the  crown,  was  regarded  as  unpatriotic  and  reactionaiy  hj 
the  Liberals,  who  resimied  office  ih  1876;  and  a  proposal  to 
impeach  the  whole  Catargiu  cabinet  was  only  withdrawn  in  1S7S 
Catargiu  remained  in  opposition  until  1889,  when  he  fmctd 
another  cabinet,  taking  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior;  but  t)u& 
administration  fell  after  sevoi  months.  In  the  Florescu  mintstry 
of  March  1891  he  occupied  the  same  posttion,  and  in  Dcocffibcr 
he  again  became  president  of  the  council,  retaining  office  uotil 
1895.  During  this  period  he  was  responsible  for  seveial  osefal 
reforms,  chiefly  financial  and  commercial.  He  died  sodcksly 
at  Bucharest  on  the  nth  of  April  1899. 

CATARRH  (from  the  Gr.  Karapp^w,  to  flow  down),  a  tos 
principally  employed  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or  what  is  calkd 
in  popular  language  a  "  cold."  It  is  the  result  of  infectkn  hs 
a  micro-organism  in  one  or  more  of  various  predi^Msiag  cob- 
ditions,  damp,  chill,  fatigue,  &c  The  complaint  osoaBy  bepis 
as  a  nasal  catarrh  or  coryza  (Gr.  lobpus,  heaid),  with  a  fedmg  of 
weight  about  the  forehead  and  some  de^ee  of  difficolty  ia 
breathing  through  the  nose,  increased  on  lying  dowia.  Fits  d 
sneezing  accompanied  with  a  profuse  watery  discharge  boa  the 
nostrils  and  eyes  soon  follow,  while  the  sense  of  smell  and  to  soeae 
extent  that  of  taste  become  considerably  impaired.  Tbcxe  ii 
usually  present  some  amount  of  sore  throat  and  of  bfoodnal 
irritation,  causing  hoarseness  and  cough.  Sometimes  the  vocal 
apparatus  becomes  so  much  inflamed  (laryngeal  catarrh)  tlat 
temporary  loss  of  voice  results.  There  is  always  more  or  kss 
f everishness  and  discomfort,  and  frequently  an  extreme  sensitive- 
ness to  cold.  After  two  or  three  days  the  symptoins  bcgm  to 
abate,  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  chest  becoming  thkkcr 
and  of  purulent  character,  and  producing  vbta  disfedgn! 
considerable  relief  to  the  breathing.  On  the  other  hand  tht 
catarrh  may  assume  a  more  severe  taped  and  pus  into  aoot 
form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  (see  Bsonchztis)  or  infloeua 
{q.v.). 

When  the  symptoms  are  first  fdt  it  is  wdl  to  take  a  food 
purge,  and  to  encourage  free  perspiration  by  a  hot  bath,  socx 
diaphoretic  drug,  as  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  being  taken  beforv 
lyMiring  to  bed.  Some  of  the  older  scbocIL  of  physicians  still  pra 
their  faith  to  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder.  When  the  cold  mani- 
fests itself  by  adies  and  pains  in  back  and  limbs,  as|nni 
taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  first  twenty-four  horn  ni 
often  act  like  magic.  Locally  a  snuff  made  of  menthol  i  part, 
ammonium  chloride  3  parts  and  boradc  add  2  parts  will  rd^^ 
the  discomfort  of  the  nose.  Also,  ranembering  the  microbic 
origin  of  the  disease,  gargling  and  nasal  syringing  sboukl  be  re- 
peated at  intervals.  As  soon  as  the  attack  shows  signs  of  ss'^- 
siding,  a  good  tonic  and,  still  better,  a  change  of  air  are  \Try 
helpfiU.  • 

The  term  catarrh  is  used  in  medical  nomendatuxe  in  a  vidcr 

sense  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  any  muoous  sutjaot  ir 

the  body,  which  is  acrompanied  with  an  abnormal  dischoife 

of  its  natural  secretion,  hence  the  terms  gastric  catarrh,  iotes- 

tinal  catarrh,  &c. 

See  also  RasnaATORT  SirsTEM:  Paihchiy,  and  DiGEsmi 
Organs,  Pathology  of. 

CATARRHINE  APRp  the  term  used  to  describe  those  ipe 
which  have  the  nostrils  approximated,  the  aperture  poio'iri 
downward,  and  the  intervening  septum  narrow;  distingiuskiri 
features  of  both  the  lower  "  doglike  "  apes  (Cynomorpba)  t^i 
the  higher  "  manlike  "  apes  (Anthropomorpha).  The  Catanh:^ 
are  restricted  entirely  to  the  Old  World,  and  indude  the  gorvo. 
the  chimpanzee  and  orang-utan. 

CATASTROPHB  (Gr.  xarao-rpo^,  frommra^rpi^ey.toom- 
tum),  a  tenn  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama  for  the  change  in  tU 
plot  which  leads  up  to  the  tondusion.  The  word  is  thus  used 
of  any  sudden  change,  partiodarly  of  a  violent  or  disasirots 
nature,  and.  in  geology  of  a  cataclysm  or  great  coovulsum  c4 
the  earth's  surface. 
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CATAVZI,  a  numerous  cannibal  tribe  of  South  American 
Indians  of  the  Punis  river  district,  Brazil.  They  are  a  fine  war- 
like race,  with  remarkably  dear  complexions  and  handsome 
features;  round  wrists  and  ankles  they  wear  rings  of  twisted 
luir.  They  cultivate  mandioc,  and  make  pottery  and  bark 
ocoes. 

CATAWBA8  (from  the  Choctaw  for  "  divided  "),  a  tribe  of 
KoTth  American  Indians  of  Siouan  stock;  formerly  Uie  dominant 
people  of  South  Carolina.  Some  of  their  divisions  extended 
into  North  Carolina.  They  are  now  almost  extinct,  but  were 
at  one  time  able  to  send  nearly  2000  "  braves  "  into  battle, 
la  the  American  War  of  Independence  they  furnished  a  valuable 
contingent  to  the  South  Carolina  troops.  They  then  occupied 
a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  Catawba  river,  but  they  after- 
wards leased  their  land  and  removed  to  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokecs,  witb  whom  they  had  been  formerly  at  war.  There, 
however,  they  did  not  long  remain,  but  returned  to  a  reservation 
ia  their  cmginal  district.  Their  affinities  have  not  been  very 
clearly  made  out,  and  by  Alb^  Gallatin  they  were  grouped 
with  the  Chcrokees,  Choctaws,  Muskogees  and  Natchez.  A 
TMabulary  of  sixty  of  their  words  was  published  by  Horatio 
Hale  in  voL  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Seckty  in  1848;  and  a  much  fuller  list— about  300 — collected 
by  Oscar  M.  licber,  the  geologist,  in  1856,  made  its  appearance 
in  voL  ii.  of  Collections  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
tSjS.  Of  the  one  hundred  Catawbas  still  said  to  be  surviving, 
few,  if  any,  can  claim  to  be  full-blooded.  They  are  in  the 
Catawba  Reservation  in  York  county.  South  Carolina.  The 
name  is  familiar  in  connexion  with  the  white  American  wine, 
tbe  praises  of  which  have  been  sung  by  Longfellow.  The  grape 
from  which  the  wine  is  obtained  was  first  discovered  about  1801, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  river,  and  named  by  Major  Adlum 
m  1838,  bat  it  is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  New  York,  and  especiall^r  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

See  alio  Hamdbooh  of  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907). 

CAtCH  THB  TEN,  sometimes  called  Scotch  Whist,  a  game 
played  with  a  pack  of  36  cards,  from  ace,  king,  queen  to  six  in 
each  suit,  the  ace  being  highest  both  in  play  and  cutting.  In 
tramps,  however,  the  knave  ranks  highest  Any  number  from 
two  to  eight  may  phiy.  If  an  even  number,  partners  are  cut  for ; 
if  odd,  each  plays  for  himself.  An  odd  number  of  players  sit  as 
they  like;  four  players  sit  as  at  whist;  six  playing  in  two  sides 
Bt  so  that  no  two  partners  shall  be  next  each  other;  six  playing 
three  sides  sit  so  that  two  opponents  shall  divide  each  pair; 
eight  are  arranged  in  alternate  pairs.  After  cutting,  the  cards 
are  dealt  according  to  the  number  of  players.  The  last  card 
is  turned  up  for  the  trump.  When  five  or  seven  play,  the  six 
of  spades  is  usually  omitted;  when  eight  play,  the  four  sixes  are 
thrown  out.  The  eldest  hand  leads  any  card  he  chooses  and 
all  must  follow  suit  if  able,  the  penalty  for  a  revoke  being  the 
loss  of  the  game.  The  tricks  are  not  kept  separate  but  gathered 
ia  by  one  player  for  his  side.  At  the  end  of  the  deal  there  are 
six  hands  of  six  cards  on  the  table.  The  pbyers  first  play  out 
the  first  two  hands,  next  the  second  two  and  finally  the  last  two, 
tbe  trump  card  remaining  on  the  table  until  the  first  four  hands 
are  pkyed  out  The  game  is  41  points,  the  object  of  the  play 
being  to  win  the  cards  which  have  a  special  value.  These  are, 
vith  their  values:  knave  of  trumps  11,  ace  of  trumps  4,  king 
of  tramps  3,  queen  of  trumps  2,  ten  of  trumps  xo.  All  other 
canb  have  no  counting  value.  As  the  ten  can  be  taken  by  any 
other  honour  the  object  is  to  "  catch  the  ten." 

CATECHISM  (from  Gr.  KanDCctr,  teach  by  word  of  mouth),  a 
compendium  of  instruction  (particularly  of  religious  instruction) 
arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  The  custom 
of  catechizing,  common  to  all  civilized  antiquity,  was  followed 
in  the  schools  of  Judaism  and  in  the  Early  Church,  where  it  helped 
to  preserve  the  (Sospd  narrative  (see  Catechumen)  . 

The  catechism  as  we  know  it  is  intended  primarily  for  children 
auf  uneducated  persons.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct,  and  it  differs 
horn  a  creed  or  confe«ion  in  not  being  in  the  first  instance  an 
act  of  wmrdup  or  a  public  profession  of  belief.  The  first  regular 
catcchisnts  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  usual  oral  teaching 


of  catechumens,  and  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  Among  them  the  work  of  Notker  Labeo  and  of  Kero, 
both  monks  of  St  Gall,  and  that  of  Ottfried  of  Weissenburg  in 
Alsace  deserve  mention.  But  it  is  not  until  the  first  stirringi  of 
revolt  against  the  hierarchy,  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
that  they  became  at  all  widespread  or  numcroua  The  Waldenses 
of  Savoy  and  France,  the  Brethren  (small  communities  of  evan- 
gelical (Ussenters  from  the  medieval  faith)  of  Germany,  and  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  of  Bohemia  all  used  the  same  catechism  (one 
that  was  first  printed  in  1498,  and  which  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished till  Z530)  for  the  Instruction  of  their  children.  It  was 
based  on  St  Augustine's  Enchiridion,  and  considers  {a)  Faith, 
i.e,  the  Creed,  {b)  Hope,  i.e,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  (c)  Love, 
i.e.  the  Decalogue. 

The  age  of  the  Reformation  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  catechisms.  This  was  but  natural  at  a  time 
when  the  invention  of  printing  had  thrown  the  Bible  open  to 
all,  and  carried  the  war  of  religious  opinion  from  the  Khools 
into  the  streets.  The  adherenU  of  the  "old"  and  the  "new" 
religions  alike  had  to  justify  their  views  to  the  unlearned  as 
well  as  to  the  learned,  and  to  give  in  simple  formulas  their 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Moreover,  in  the  uni- 
versal unrest  and  oversetting  of  all  authority,  (Hiristianity  itself 
was  in  danger  of  perishing,  not  only  as  the  result  of  the  cultured 
paganism  of  the  Renaissance,  but  also  throtigh  the  brutish 
ignorance  of  the  common  folk,  deprived  now  of  their  traditional 
religious  restraints.  To  the  urgency  of  this  peril  the  reformers 
were  fuUy  alive;  and  they  sought  its  remedy  in  education. 
"  Let  the  people  be  taught,"  said  Luther,  "let  sdiools  be  opened 
for  the  poor,  let  the  truth  reach  them  in  simple  words  in  their 
own  mother  tongue,  and  they  will  believe." 

Catechisms  of  the  Chief  Religious  Communions. — (a)  Evangelical 
(Lutheran  and  Reformed), — ^It  was  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry, 
as  revealed  by  the  horrors  of  the  Peasants'  War  of  1524-25,  and 
his  pastoral  visitation  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  1525-1527, 
that  drew  the  above  exclamation  from  Luther,  and  impelled  him 
to  produce  his  two  famous  catechisms  (1529).  In  1520  he 
had  brought  out  a  primer  of  religion  dealing  briefly  with  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  Justus  Jonas, 
Johannes  Agricola  and  other  leaders  had  done  something  of  the 
same  kind.  Now  all  these  efforts  were  superseded  by  Luther's 
Snuiller  Catechism  meant  for  the  people  themselves  and  especially 
for  children,  and  by  his  Larger  Catechism  intended  for  clergy 
and  schoolmasters.  These  works,  which  did  much  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  (}erman  people,  were  set  among  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  powerfully  influenced 
other  compilations.  The  Smaller  Catechism,  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  was  made  the  Rule  of  Faith  in  Denmark  in  1537. 

In  this  same  year  (1537)  John  Calvin  at  (Geneva  published 
his  catechism  for  children.  It  was  called  Instruction  and 
Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  (a  reprint 
edited  by  A.  Rilliet  and  T.  Dufpur  was  published  in  1878),  and 
explained  the  Decalogue,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Sacraments.  TlioUigh  it  was  meant,  as  he  said,  to  give 
expression  to  a  simple  piety  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  profound 
knowledge  of  religious  truth,  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who 
knew  little  of  the  child  mind,  and,  though  it  served  as  an  admir- 
able and  transparent  epitome  of  his  famous  Institutes,  it  was  too 
long  and  too  minute  for  the  instruction  of  children.  Calvin  came 
to  see  this,  and  in  1542,  after  his  experience  in  Strassburg, 
drafted  a  new  one  which  was  much  more  suitable  for  teaching 
purposes,  though,  judged  by  modem  standards,  still  far  beyond 
the  theological  range  of  childhood.  It  was  used  at  the  Sunday 
noon  instruction  of  children,  on  which  Calvin  laid  much  stress, 
and  was  adopted  and  similarly  used  by  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Reformed  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the 
other  hand,  used  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1562-1563),  "sweet- 
spirited,  experiential,  dear,  moderate  and  happily-phrased," 
mainly  the  work  of  two  of  Calvin's  younger  disciples,  Kaspar 
Olevianus  and  Zacharias  Ursinus.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
set  forth  by  order  of  the  elector,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
accepted  symbol  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  is  noteworthy  for  its 
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emphasis  on  the  less  controversial  aspects  of  the  Genevan  theo- 
logy. As  revised  by  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1619,  this  catechism 
became  the  standard  of  most  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
central  Europe,  and  in  time  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed 
churches  of  America.  Other  compilations  were  those  of  Oecolam- 
padius  (Basel,  1526),  Leo  Juda  (Zttrich,  X534)>  and  Bullinger 
(Zurich,  1555).  In  Fiance,  after  Calvin's  day,  the  Reformed 
church  used^  besides  Calvin's  book  the  catechisms  of  Louis 
CapeU  (1619),  and  Charles  Drelincourt  (164a),  and  atthe  present 
time  Bonnefon^s  Notneau  Catickisme  iUmaUaire  (14th  ed.,  1900) 
seems  most  in  favour.  In  Scotland  both  Calvin's  Geneva 
Catechism  and  then  the  Heidelbeig  Catechism  were  translated 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly  and  annotated.  In  1 592  these 
were  superseded  by  that  of  John  Craig,  for  a  time  the  colleague 
of  John  Knox  at  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Since  1648  the  standard  Presbyterian  catechisms  have  been 
those  compiled  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  presented 
to  parliament  in  1647,  and  then  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (July  1648)  and  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  (January  1649).  The  Larger  Catechism  is 
"  for  such  as  have  made  some  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion,"  but  is  too  detailed  and  minute  for 
memorizing,  and  has  never  received  anything  like  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  "  for  such  as  are  of 
weaker  capacity."  The  work  was  done  by  a  committee  presided 
over  first  by  Herbert  Palmer,  master  of  (keens',  Cambridge, 
and  then  by  Anthony  Tuckney,  master  of  Emmanuel.  The 
scriptural  proof  texts  were  added  at  the  request  of  the  English 
parliament.  In  his  negotiations  with  the  parliament  in  1648 
Charies  I.  offered  to  license  the  printing  of  the  catechism,  but, 
as  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  this  was  not  done.  The 
Shorter  Catechism,  after  a  brief  introduction  on  the  end,  rule  and 
essence  of  religion,  is  divided  into  two  parts: — ^I.  The  doctrines 
we  are  to  believe  (i)  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  (2)  concerning 
the  decrees  of  God  and  their  execution — (a)  in  creation  and 
providence,  (6)  in  the  covenant  of  works,  (c)  in  the  covenant  of 
grace ;  11.  The  duties  we  are  to  perform  ( x )  in  regard  to  the  moral 
law,  (2)  in  regard  to  the  gospel — (a)  inward  duties,  i.e.  faith  and 
repentance,  (6)  outward  duties  as  to  the  Word,  the  sacraments 
and  prayer.  It  has  107  questions  and  answers,  while  that  of  the 
Anglican  Church  has  but  24,  grouping  as  it  does  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  also  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  instead 
of  dealing  with  them  singly.  Though  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
closely  associated  as  this  has  been  from  the  first  with  Scottish 
public  elementary  education,  has  had  very  great  influence  in 
forming  and  training  the  character  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
America  and  the  British  colonies,  it  is,  like  most  other  catechisms 
drawn  up  by  dogmatic  theologians,  more  admirable  as  an  epitome 
of  a  particular  body  of  divinity  than  as  an  instruction  for  the 
young  and  the  unlearned.  Its  use  is  now  generally  preceded  by 
something  more  adapted  to  the  child-mind,  and  this  is  true  also 
in  other  communions  and  in  the  case  of  other  catechisms. 

(6)  Roman  Catholic. — ^There  was  no  universal  catechism 
published  by  the  Latin  Church  before  the  council  of  Trent,  but 
several  provincial  councils,  eg.  in  Germany  and  Scotland 
(where  Archbishop  Hamilton's  catechism  appeared  in  1552  and 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  church  by  the  parish  priest),  moved  in 
self-defence  along  the  lines  already  adopted  by  the  reformers. 
The  council  of  Trent  in  1563  resolved  on  an  authoritative  work 
which  was  finally  carried  through  by  two  small  papal  commis- 
sions, and  issued  in  1566  by  Pius  V.  (Eng.  trans,  by  Donovan, 
Dublin,  1829).  Being  xmcatechctical  in  form  and  addressed  to 
the  clergy  rather  than  to  the  people,  it  missed  its  intention,  and 
was  superseded  by  others  of  less  exalted  origin,  especially  by  those 
of  the  Jesuit  Peter  Canisius,  whose  Summa  Doclrinae  ei  Institu- 
tUmis  Chriaianae  (1554)  and  its  shorter  form  (1556)  were  already 
in  the  field*  The  catechisms  of  Bellarmine  (1603)  and  Bossuet 
(1687)  had  considerable  vogue,  and  a  summary  of  the  former 
known  as  Schema  de  Parvo  was  sanctioned  by  the  Vatican 
council  of  1870.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole 
has  never  had  any  one  official  catechism,  each  bishop  being 
allowed  to  settle  the  matter  for  his  own  diocese.    In  England 


the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  agreed  00  the  use  of  wluu  a 
known  as  "  The  Penny  Catechism,"  which  is  veiy  ludd  and  «d] 
constructed. 

(c)  Orthodox  Eastern  Church. — ^Peter  Mogilas,  metropotitaA 
of  Kiev,  drew  up  in  1643  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Caihsik 
and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church.  This  bulwark  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Reformed  Qmrcfa  «2s 
standardized  by  the  83mod  of  Jerusalem  in  1672.  A  smallsr 
catechism  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1723. 
The  catechisms  of  Levshin  Platon  (1762)  and  V.  D.  Pinkin 
(1839),  each  in  his  day  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  arc  bulky 
compilations  which  cannot  be  memorized,  thcwgh  tbexe  is  a 
short  introductory  catechism  prefaced  to  Philuet's  voIuim 
(Eng.  trans,  in  Blackmore's  Doctrine  of  the  Russiam  Churchy 
1845).  These  works  are  not  to  any  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  but  are  used  by  the  Russian  clergy  and  schoolmasters 
as  guides  in  giving  instruction.  The  Coptic  and  Armemaa 
churches  also  have  what  H.  Bonar  describes  as  **  mezc  pretences 
at  catechisms." 

((f)  Anglican.—'Tht  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eo^and  is 
induded  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  between  the  Orders 
for  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  It  has  two  parts:  (i.)  the  bap> 
tismal  covenant,  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  drawn  up  probably  by  Cranmer^  and  Ridley  in  the  niae 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  variously  modified  between  then  (1549)  and 
1661;  (ii.)  the  meaning  of  the  two  sacraments,  written  on  the 
suggestion  of  James  I.  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604 
by  John  Overall,  then  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  afterwards  bishop 
successively  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  and  of  NorwiclL  This 
supplement  to  what  had  become  known  as  the  Shorter  Catechism 
established  its  use  as  against  the  longer  one,  King  Edward 
VIth*s  CatechisnUf  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  1553  by  John 
Ponet  or  Po3met,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  revised  and 
enlarged  in  1570  by  Alexander  Nowell,  Overall's  predecessor  as 
dean  of  St  Paul's.  The  Anglican  catechism  with  occasional 
modification,  especially  in  the  sacramental  section,  n  uied  not 
oi^y  in  the  Church  of  En^and  but  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  British  dominions  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  the  rubric  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  by  the  S9ck 
.canon  of  1603  the  clergy  are  enjoined  to  teach  the  catechbza 
in  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays  after  the  second  kssm  at 
Evening  Prayer.  This  custom,  long  fallen  into  diaise.  has 
largely  been  revived  during  recent  years,  the  children  going  to 
church  for  a  special  afternoon  service  of  which  catechuisf 
is  the  chief  feature.  Compared  with  the  thoroughness  of  most 
other  catechisms  this  one  seems  very  scanty,  but  it  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  memorized,  and  its  very  simplicity  has  given  it 
a  firm  hold  on  the  inner  life  and  conscience  of  devout  me&ben 
of  the  Anglican  communion  throughout  the  world. 

(«)  Other  Communions. — ^Almost  every  section  of  the  dnircb, 
e.g.  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  has  its  catechism  or  catechisnis. 
but  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated  only  a  few  need  be 
mentioned.  The  Sodnians  embodied  their  tenets  in  the  larger 
and  smaller  works  drawn  up  by  Fausto  Sozzinx  and  Schmali, 
and  published  at  Rakow  in  Poland  in  1605',*  modem  Unitariaos 
have  modem  catechisms.  The  Quakers  or  Frioids  possess  a 
kind  of  catechism  said  to  have  boen  written  by  George  Fox  ia 
x66o,  in  which  father  and  son  are  respectively  questioner  and 
answerer,  and  an  interesting  work  by  Robert  Baitlay,  in  which 
texts  of  Scripture  form  the  replies.  Congregationalitts  for  some 
time  used  Isaac  Watts's  Catechisms  for  ChUdren  and  Yttdk 
(1730),  since  superseded  by  the  manuals  of  J.  H.  StoweQ,  J.  H. 
Riddette  and  others.  In  X898  the  National  Coundl  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  in  Eng^d  and  Waks  publtsbed 

*  Cranmcr  had  published  a  separate  and  laiiger  catcdnm  00  tht 
basis  of  the  work  of  Justus  Jonas  in  1548:  note  also  Attem's  C«ir- 
chisme,  A  Christen  Instruccton  of  the  Frincipall  Poinles  ef  QriHts 
Religion  (1551).     .  .    ^ 

*  A  Latin  edition  in  1609  was  dedicated  to  James  I.  of  luaptaA. 
The  British  Houses  of  Pariiament  passed  a  reaolutioa  ordenaf  aO 
copies  of  it  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  again  in  165a  when  another 
edition  appeared.  An  English  translatbn.  pn^bfy  by  Jobs  ^'-^^ 
was  printed  in  Amsterdam  and  widely  circulated* 
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an  EssHgdical  Free  Ckurek  Cateckism,  the  work  of  a  committee 
(coovened  by  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes)  comprising  Congregation- 
iltsts»  Baptists,  Methodists  (Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  others), 
and  Presbyteriai»,  and  thus  representing  directly  or  indirectly  the 
beliefs  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  avowed  Christians  in  all  parts 
of  the  worid,  a  striking  example  of  inter-denominational  unity. 
Mote  remarkable  still  in  some  respects  is  The  School  Catechism, 
ksatd  in  1907  by  a  conference  of  members  of  the  Reformed 
churches  io  Scotland,  which  met  on  the  invitation  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  its  compilation  representatives  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  co-operated,  and  the  book  thou^  "not 
designed  to  supersede  the  distinctive  catechisms  officially  recog- 
cized  by  the  several  churches  for  the  instruction  of  their  own 
cbfldren,"  certainly  "commends  itself  as  suitable  for  use  in 
schods  where  chOdren  of  various  churches  are  taught  together." 

Citccfaimis  have  a  strong  family  likeness.  In  the  main  they  are 
npontions  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Decalogue,  and 
thus  follov  a  tradition  that  has  come  down  from  the  days  when 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  delivered  his  catechetical  Lectures.  Even  when 
(as  in  the  Shorter  Westminster  Catechism  and  the  School  Catechism) 
the  Creed  is  simfdy  ^nted  as  an  appendix,  or  where  (as  in  the  Free 
Church  Catechism)  it  b  not  mentioned  at  all,  its  suSstance  is  dealt 
vith.  TIm  order  in  which  these  three  main  themes  are  treated  is  by 
BO  means  constant.  The  Heidelberg  and  Westminster  Catechisms 
are  of  a  more  logical  and  independent  character.  The  former  is 
based  00  the  Eputle  to  the  Romans,  and  deals  with  the  religious 
life  as  (i)  Repenunce,  (2)  Faith,  (3)  Love.  Under  these  heads  it 
ditcas$es  respectively  the  sin  and  miseiy  of  men,  the  redemption 
vrotif  ht  hy  Christ  (here  are  included  the  Creed  and  the  Sacraments), 
and  the  grateful  service  of  the  new  life  (the  Decalogue). 

It  may  be  noted  that  Sir  Olix'er  Lodge  has  adopted  the 
catechetical  form  in  his  book,  The  Substance  0/  Faith  Allied  with 
Scieuu  (1Q07),  which  is  described  as  "  a  catechism  for  parents  and 
teachers^ 

See  Ehrenieuchter,  GesehiehU  des  Kaiechismus  (1857);  P.  Schaff, 
History  rf  the  Creeds  ef  Christendom  (5  vols.;  iSTfr-iS??) ;  Mitchell. 
Catechismuof  the  Second  Reformation  (1887);  C.  Achelis,  Lehrhuch 
derbrahL  Theoloiie  (2  vols.,  1898) ;   L.  Pullan.  History  of  the  Booh 

?f  Cemfncn  Prayer,  pp.  207-208 ;  E.  A.  Knox,  Pastors  and  Teachers 
1903).  chs.  iii.  and  iv. ;  W.  Beveridge,  A  Short  History  of  the  West- 
minster  Assembly  (1904),  ch.  x,  (A.  J.  G.) 

CATECHU,  or  Cutcb  (Malay,  hachu),  an  extract  obtained 
from  several  plants,  its  chief  sources  being  the  wood  of  two 
spedtt  of  acacia  {A.  catechu  and  A.  suma),  both  natives  of  India. 
This  extract  is  known  ai  black  catechu.  A  similar  extract, 
known  in  pharmacy  as  pale  catechu  {Catechu  pallidum),  and 
in  general  commerce  as  gambir,  or  terra  japonica,  is  produced 
from  the  leaves  of  Uncaria  gambir  add  U.  acida,  dnchonaceous 
plants  growing  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  A  third  product 
to  which  the  name  catechu  is  also  applied,  is  obtained  from 
the  fruits  of  the  areca  or  betel  palm,  Areca  catechu. 

Ordinary  black  catechu  is  usually  imported  in  three  different 
forms.  The  first  and  best  quality,  known  as  Pegu  catechu, 
is  obtamed  in  blocks  externally  covered  with  large  leaves;  the 
second  and  less  pure  variety  is  in  masses,  which  have  been 
moulded  in  sand;  and  the  third  consists  of  large  cubes  packed 
in  coarse  bags.  The  wood  of  the  two  species  of  Acacia  yielding 
catechu  is  taken  for  the  manufacture  when  the  trees  have  attained 
a  diameter  of  about  x  ft.  The  bark  is  stripped  off  and  used  for 
Uaning,  and  the  trunk  is  split  up  into  small  fragments,  which 
vt  covered  with  water  and  boiled.  When  the  extract  has  be- 
come sufficiently  thick  it  is  cast  into  the  forms  in  which  the 
catechu  is  found  in  commerce.  Catechu  so  prepared  is  a  dark 
brown,  or,  in  mass,  almost  black,  substance,  brittle,  and  having 
eeaeraJly  a  shining  lustre.  It  is  astringent,  with  a  sweetish 
taste.  In  cold  water  it  disintegrates,  and  in  boiling  water, 
ilcohd,  acetic  acid  and  strong  caustic  alkali  it  is  completely  dis- 
solved. Chemically  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  peculiar  variety 
of  tannin  termed  catechu-tannic  acid  with  catechin  or  catechuic 
acid,  and  a  brown  substance  due  to  the  alteration  of  both  these 
principles.  Catechu-tannic  acid  is  an  amorphous  body  soluble 
in  ccid  water,  while  catechin  occurs  in  minute,  white,  silky, 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  cold  water. 
A  very  minute  proportion  of  quercetin,  a  principle  yielded  by 
<lBercitron  bark,  has  been  obtained  from  catechu. 

(^nhir,  which  is  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  ordinary 


catechu,  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  cubes  of  about  an 
inch  in  size,  with  a  pale  brown  or  yellow  colour,  and  an  even 
earthy  fracture.  For  the  preparation  of  this  extract  the  jdants 
above  mentioned  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  young  twigs, 
and  these  are  boiled  down  in  shallow  pans.  The  juice  is  strained 
off,  evaporated,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated  is  cast  into 
shallow  boxes,  where,  as  it  hardens  and  dries,  it  is  cut  into  small 
cubes. 

Gambir  and  catechu  are  extensively  employed  in  dyeing  and 
tanning.  For  dyeing  they  have  been  in  use  in  India  from  the 
most  remote  period,  but  it  was  only  during  the  xQth  century 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  list  of  European  dyeing  substances. 
Catechu  is  fixed  by  oxidation  of  the  colouring  principle,  catechin, 
on  the  doth  after  dyeing  or  printing;  and  treated  thus  it  yidds 
a  variety  of  durable  tints  of  dral»,  browns  and  olives  with 
different  mordants  (see  Dyeing).  The  prindpal  consumption 
of  catechu  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  fibrous  substances  exposed 
to  water,  such  as  fishing-lines  and  nets,  and  for  colouring  stout 
canvas  used  for  covering  boxes  and  portmanteaus  under  the  name 
of  tanned  canvas.  Black  catechu  is  offidal  in  most  pharma- 
copodas  except  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  pale  catechu  is 
the  offidal  drug.  The  acticms  and  uses  of  the  two  are  similar, 
but  black  catechu  is  the  more  powerful.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  twenty  grains.  The  pulvis  catechu  compositus  contains  catechu 
and  kino,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  twice  as  large  as  those 
named.  The  drug  has  the  actions  and  uses  of  tannic  add,  but 
owing  to  the  relative  insolubility  of  catechu-tannic  add,  it  is 
more  valuable  than  ordinary  tannic  add  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery 
and  intestinal  haemorrhage. 

CATECHUMEN  (Lat  catechumenus,  Gr.  KKnux^Bfiiumn, 
instructed,  from  Kav^wf,  to  teach  orally),  an  ecdesiastical 
term  applied  to  those  receiving  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  reh'gion  with  a  view  to  baptism.  As  soon  as 
Christianity  became  a  missionary  rdigjon,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  for  giving  instruction  to  new  converts. 
At  the  beginm'ng  the  Apostles  themselves  seem  to  have  under- 
taken this  duty,  and  the  instruction  was  q>parently  given  after 
baptism,  for  in  Acts  ii.  41,  42,  we  are  told  that "  they  that 
gladly  seceived  the  word  were  baptized  .  .  .  and  they  continued 
stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  teaching."  There  are  two  instances 
in  the  New  Testament  where  reference  is  made  to  individual 
instruction  in  this  technical  sense.  Luke  (i.  4)  in  dedicating  the 
third  Gospd  to  Theophilus  tells  him  that  his  aim  in  writing  the 
book  was  "  that  thou  mightest  have  certainty  in  the  things  in 
which  thou  has  been  instructed  "  {eaTrfx^fiifs),  and  we  are  told 
that  ApoUos  was  instructed  (cannofpciiof)  "  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord"  (Acts  xviii.  25). 

With  the  devdopment  of  Christianity  the  instruction  became 
more  definite  and  formal.  It  is  probable  that  the  duty  of 
instructing  converts  was  assigned  to  "  the  teachers,"  who  are 
ranked  by  Paul  immediatdy  after  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
(i  Cor.  .xii.  28),  and  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  the  Didache,  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  teaching  which  was 
given  to  candidates  for  baptism  in  early  times.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Didache  was  used  as  a  manual  for  cate- 
chumens for  several  centuries.  Athanasius  {Festal  Epistles,  39)^ 
for  instance,  says  that  "  it  was  appointed  by  the  Fathers  to  be 
read  by  those  Who  are  just  recently  coming  to  us,  and  wish  to  be 
instructed  in  the  word  of  godliness "  (xannc^ujAu  r^  rqs 
tba0^as  Xbryoif},  The  instruction  prescribed  by  the  Didache 
is  very  largdy  ethical,  and  stancb  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
more  daborate  doctrinal  teaching  which  came  into  vogue  in 
later  days.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  too  is  another  book  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  catechesis,  for 
Euscbius  says  that  it  "  was  deemed  most  necessary  for  those 
who  have  need  of  dementary  instruction  "  {Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  3-6). 

With  the  rise  of  theological  controversy  and  the  growth  of 
heresy  catechetical  instruction  became  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Church,  and  much  greater  importance  was  attached  to  it. 
After  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  it  was  regarded  as  essential 
that  the  candidate  for  baptism  should  not  only  be  acquainted 
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(t)  the  Catechetical  Leclurd  of  Cyril  of  Jenualem;  (i)  the 
Dt  nuiibui  Caluhiundii  of  Augustine.  Cyril')  Lectuta  miy  be 
UnDFd  (he  Pearion  n  Iht  Crad  of  the  4th  century.  He  takci 
each  anicle  Mpatately,  diKusao  it  clauae  by  dauu.  eiptaini 
the  meaning  ol  each  word,  and  juJtifiei  each  ilalement  from 
ScriptUTC.  Augusiinc'i  treatise  was  written  at  the  cequat  of  a 
(alechiit,  named  Deogratias,  who  had  asked  him  for  advice. 
Alter  tipjying  to  the  question  of  Deogntias,  and  giving  lundry 
couasell  at  to  the  best  method  of  interesting  catechumens, 
Augustine  concludes  by  giving  a  model  catecheiical  lecture, 
in  which  he  coven  the  whole  ol  biblical  bistoty,  beginning  from 
the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  tayiog  particular  stress  on 
the  doctrinal  pans  ol  Scripture.  Cyril  and  Augustine  differ^  sa 
we  ibould  eipcct,  in  the  doctrines  wtdcb  they  select  for  emphaisis, 
but  tbey  both  agree  in  requiring  a  knowledge  of  sound  doctrine 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  references  to  calecbunens  in  Pattistic 
literatutt,  out  knowledge  ol  the  details  of  the  system  is  often 
very  deficient,  and  upon  some  points  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  experts.  TIk  following  are  the 
moat  important  Questions  which  come  under  consideration. 

I.  n*  Oaus^aiim  tj  CoiMimiimi.— Binehsin  and 
older  writers  hdd  that  there  were  foor  cUues  of  c 
ETpRKiUing  diffeimt  stages  in  the  processed  iiutrvction:  ia> 

to  mslu  Ihem  dttire  further  information,  and  who  receivrd  pi 
and  individual  inalruclion  from  the  teacberi  before  they 

■'--■"-    -■     '"'■  ---■-  *--  'bcpurpoee  of  listen! 
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rere  allowed  alao  to  take  pari  in  the  ]>rayers-  id)  The  tkcH  or 
tmpetiHUs,  who  had  completed  the  period  of  probation  and  were 
leemed  ready  to  ri^ve  bapiiim.     Modem  acliolais.  however,  for 
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B  way  they  fhared  in  the  Sacrampol,  "  that 

lumens)  receive,  though  it  be  mt  the  Body  of 

Luie  It  ^a  Sacrament "  (DrfrecoJorummrrilu. 

e  explanation  of  these  words  has  occasioned  coniiderable 

'.     Many  Kholars  hold  (and  this  cenainlv  •n-m.  ilir 

*  "■   ' lied  bread 


mosl  aaloral  iBIerpfctalion)  thai  eouecraled  bread  was  taken  from 
IheEiKhariH  siid^iiven  (o  the  cstechumens.    Bingham,  however, 

•sit,  which  was  ^ven  to  them  aa  a  symbol  "  that  they  might  l^m 
to  purge  sod  cleanse  their  souls  from  sin." 

>.  Tit  Dwnliim  ej  On  rratnaf.— Vuious  statements  with  rciard 
to  the  duration  U  Ak  catechnmcnical  training  are  found  in  ecclesi. 
■itical  authorilin.     The  Apostolical  Cnnslllutions.  for  Initance,  Al 

the  Falben,  howrwr.  impiv  that  for  practical  puiposes  it  was 
limitccl  to  the  fony  cUyi  of  Lent.  Very  probablv.  bowever,  the 
forty  days  of  actual  inKrualoo  were  Frecedcd  by  a  period  of 

"^^  TU^IUIalUm  Mwen  i*«  OOnlanimai  ani  Bcftiam.—Qu 


■^K^^* 


in  conncuon  with  the  catechumenate.     (H 

There  ii  ao  doubt  thai  "  catecheiical  "  is  van 
ipplicd  to  the  lectures  of  Orieen  tl 
—  ol  Cyril  of  Jen-'-"     Th-''  ■•■'•<• 
■•   ■       lofCb 


__.— CyrS. 

CoUclitliia :  Chryssstom. 
"  -ImiCalaiaaiiJii-.l- 
,H  on  trim  ucki  Jalirkum ' 
Patau  owl  Clnilua. 

CATBOORT  (Gr.  nrrmiiii,  "  accusation  ■■),  ■  term  mri 
both  in  ordinaiy  Tangnage  and  in  philosophy  witli  the  gencnl 
significance  of  ''  class  "  or  "  group."  In  popular  l*"g*"ir  >I 
is  used  for  any  large  group  of  similar  things,  uid  stiU  mon 
generally  as  a  mere  synonym  for  the  word  "  dasa."  The  wad 
was  introduced  into  phDosophy  as  a  lechnicsl  term  by  AriUtiik, 

"  accusation."  He  also  used  the  verb  lorvynpf^i  to  accuw. 
in  the  specific  logical  tense,  to  medicate^  ri  mrrTO^f 
becomes  the  prcdicatei  and  ur^yofiuit  wpirwnt  may  be 
translated  as  affirmative  proposirion.  But  though  the  wori  thu 
received  a  new  signification  from  Aristotle,  it  is  not  on  ihii 
account  certain  that  the  thing  it  «u  taken  to  ngnify  was  equally 
a  novelty  in  philosophy.  In  .fact  we  find  in  Ibc  records  o4 
Oriental  and  early  Greek  thnught  something  com^sBding  to 
the  Aristotelian  daasification. 

Our  knowledge  ot  Hindu  philoaophy,  avl  of  the  r^ticos  is 
which  it  may  hair  stood  to  Creek  speculatioo,  scarcely  buUh  m 

alWaiiteon  olwrvation  of  their  many  resemblances  fsve  .^^^^h. 
.-ir.rr''  '  Richard  Csrbe  in  ««ijl,iv.  176-193).  Yet '^^^ 
r  l>nwccn  the  two  i>  so  striking  thai,  if  soi  hntiiiicttlT 

{  ..  Js.    The  Hindu  cluificatioa  to  which  we  ipRuD) 

I  A  Kanada,  who  lays  down  six  cat^oriea,  or  dum  4^ 

|.!.  ^rd  itPadOrlka.  meaning  "  Bgnifiotiofl  of  a  wad  " 

ir,  harmony  wiih  the  AiiBoIdian  doctrine,  the  rair- 

I  I.  li  may  with  inilb  be  described  as  iigBiacilioB  tf 

^'snada  sre  Substance,  Quality,  Actiaa.  Cam.  la- 

•  I  Concretion  or  Co.inheimcc     To  these  is  adthd 

Privation  or  Ne^tion.    Jn^rtsBtf  is  the  p&ttanrtu 
ich  Qualtiiti  enisl.    AOwm,  beloB^Bt  10  or  iBbenof 
^~~fa  produces  change,  Cnmt  beloBfi  io 


produces  change,  Gcwki 
Bubsunce,  is  that  \rf  w^=-' 


in  doctrine,  but  nothing 

» the  One  and  Many,  Bei! 
dtslectic,  with  their  lubor 
d  calegoriea,  but  they  ai 


.1  details  of  thb  and  other  Hiadu  ■yBemt  •«  H.  T.  Cobtnole. 
Toannu  Eijayj  (lgJ7;  new  ed.,  E.  B.  Cowell  187))^  «  M- 
1,  £)»>!  ani  Lulua  nil  Ihc  KJipaiu  sfUe  Baiu  (lEfri- 
'    "'-:■:,  Williams.  Indian  WMim  (4lh  cd.,  I»u>:  A  E 


cululy  his  appendix  to  Thamioa'a  Lou  ^  TlngM; 


PRKieJci.  the  auD 


ibcr  of  which  is  Hippovd 


SS!°l.',i 


havt  led  to  tbe  tbeay  e)  be  i 
-ally  lum  to  FlUD  Kliin  cndc 
iy  Arifttolelikn  doctrioc  and  i 

ie   nuttvr  oF  Ihe  careEOTKfl  n 


1  tliar»  however  ihc«  daA^iftcarian^ 
ID  the  Pluonic  lyilem,  they  Jie  in 
■  ■  w  the  Arinotelian  . 


ft 


irhich  hJI jjedlcv 

oEhiiDicirrprTtatioii  tbeticBRobjecIiaiu,   The  calci^iria  ni 
infiiV)-  'ip^cLnguuhed  from  predmtJfi;  in  tike  ficholanic 


u  AiJMotle  pre&ie*  to  1 
jiHtion  DA  bOEnanrnu  nn 


or  WhHi  f.  i.  place,  twI,  or  When  (i^.  Time. 
(^■«»J^  Pom  iiion  (hyl,  o^t 


c  bnl  catteory.  u  subdivK 
E.  which  it  denned  Id  be  >6 


xiifiii  of  that  theory  in  the  tr 
W  to(i*."i-'7V7S:  F-  A.  T 


vhca  ed  of  pnmary 
I  ■  •ecoadarv  kenae. 
D  Hgrufy   be  wifiiliu 


i    t 


^nnoefcX'  i 


jl      vhich  b 
for   rueunde 


It  proceu  froni  poter^ 


ceL     ill  lea  ire  Ibiv 

a   we  re*il>^»hat 

liferent  predicalel 

10    of  the  predicate 

ki       he  proputional 
ed  or  otherwiie  thaa 

r«e  of  thought  by  which 

"■otkedcKil  the  ids 
mm  matical  conddera- 

>nllUibiind''toi£uiB 


h**^'". 


erpotnt.   Whyihould 
he  gnal  defect  in  the 


niBe  no   bjectioii  ij  any 
d  Flutl  Cu.  itr  Ltpi, 


5IO 


CATEGORY 

undfigbrcdly  01 


m  been  deduced  from  thk  prinuTv  dini 
lenta  (pp.  175.  177)  uc  pulicuurly  d 


:lunniD  thedfictTineoriKcciteEoric* 
""-  -'  "nut,  and  only  iwo  piopoiid 

,.__  •Kefoufiran^niSrS 

hifheK  ^cluee*,  jtntArar^  riSrot  rl,  Bein|.  or  khpC- 
wBML  fa  fener*E|  una  lubdivlded  intofrrsHljrtHOf 'ubiecle,  «■&  or 
qiulitia  in  Haenl,  which  givedefinileiMii  to  the  Uaak  eubiect.TA 
fKwr*.  noaa  which  further  determine  the  lubject,  end  rdfc  n  t^ 
IXBvn.  defialle  relative  nodei.  Tbeie  caleioriea  are  b  relaled  Ihal 
cach.lnvolvet  the  eiiMence  of  oae  hifher  thin  hiell.  ihin  there 
pflBBoi  b^  Mwfirn  ir^  tjcu  which  doet  not  reit  upon  or  implyainh 
Iberia  Impooible  without  tvttr,  which  only  eaiita 
-  '  form  or  i^iaie  of  ri  Ik' 

er  a  lenfftby  critique  of  Aiistotle'i  caHtoriee,  aets 

^^,^ 


.    The  modem  theory  daic^ 

f«o'[*rk»TOiJ°''Naiuially  there  a«»meaniil.!  . 
thinlun.    The  Subitaoce,  Attribute  and  Mode  ■>!  < 

hairiUy  bo  clai«d  amonstbe  caugoriei;  norilws  t ,  -  .  ■ 

luggrnion  d(  a  fivefold  arrangeoient  Into  Suh=i !_■ 

Quality,  Action  and  Pauion,  aod  f^lationi.  demand  any  p,mi 


Locke,  t 


Id  Relalio. 
Ubieoica 


.    What  In  I 


lotlyno 


([  j  Identity  or  Dlvenity,  (3 

conneiion.  or  (4)  Real  oiBc..^.    ^^  ^. 

to  Hune'a  important  cUuHuatian  of  pkitoiopkital  retaiioni 
lho«  of  Reiemblaim.  Ideiuiiy.  Time  and  Place,  Quanii 
Number.'  Quality,  Contrariety.  Cauie  and  Effect. 


n,  and    through  it, 


riFi  i<  tht  very  kernel  ol  the  Kjotlsn 

. ...  called  by  Kanl    RooI-notuiM  uf  the 

Undentanding  iSlammbtpi/t  ia  Vcrslimla).  and  are  briefly  the 
■pedfic  forma  «l  the  a  prion  or  lonnal  element  in  rational  cognilion. 
It  h  ible  diKinctioa  of  matter  and  lorm  in  knowledge  that  marka 
oS  tbe  Kantian  from  the  AliRotelian  doctrine.    To  Kant  knowledge 

with  the  Ibrmal  or  ■  priori.  The  material  to  which  a  prion  iormi  of 
the  tinderatanding  were  apptied  waa  the  leniuoua  content  ol  the 
pure  intuitloDi,  'Hine  and  Span-    Thia  wnteni  could  not  be  in«ia 

in  tbe  proccH  01  iinowledec  malcH  lUe  of  the  qnivenat  form  01 
aynthe^  the  ludpncnt;  intelleTtiBil  fuoclion  ii  ewniialEy  of  the 

oatuR  of  jitdgment  or  the  reduction  of  a  manifold  to  unity  throuEh 
a  ooDC«p(Hm.  The  tpocific  or  type  fonna  of  well  furtction  will, 
therefore,  b«  etpnuco  in  judgment!^  and  a  complete  clauilication 
of  tbe  formi  of  judgmenta  it  the  key  by  which  one  may  hppe  to 
diicover  the  ayatcm  of  catvcoriet.  buch  a  liit  of  iudgiDcnta  Kant 
Ibought 


id  in  ordinary  iof 
that  tbe  nuniloM  ol  km 


Tbe  uMe  of  k^cal  judgr 


'w  it  is  onl^  through  them 

leTbut  obiective  u  beinf  univeraal, 
wmpondinf  caiejoriei  ii  aa 


■Brentano,  BcityliiHt ia  Seir'ida  natk  A.,  pp.  ■4S->7^ 
tLMrt.LjiS^TT'zeito.i'i.d.CriKiLm,  l.'sj.aqq.i  " 
delcADurg,  KoUi-  p.  siji 


Neiaiive     ,  : 

Inlfnite..      .  . 

Hypothctica]  . 

Disjuncti.-e-  , 

PioLlenulicai  . 


f  01  Quantity ' 
II. 


Poi^ilily  and  Impol 


iliciis  Arinotle  ic 
out  a  principle,  an 
method    by    artik 


What  he 

1.1.  own  procedure  by  the  later  Gcmaa  lUahdk 
'  iiiii  KeEcl.  And  in  point  of  fact  It  cbbm 
j\..ni  hu  allowed  too  mach  toMiJwetaj  la 
.1  ,]istribuIioQ  of  propoaiiioaa;  be  hai  |fvci  ■ 
{'.rm$  are  contained  all  apeciea  cd  ayatao^  a^ 

n    of  A    pfWi    twIlCM. 

e  claimea  for  h.  tWoan 
.  ma  in  which  Kt  mij 
.  untcd  for  by  dtaa  pripciffc 
lie  poHibility  of  a  u«i4liia% 
n  evotutiiHi  fraa  ok  liii^ 
irfa  an  IMt  ra*fa<"-  ""— 


.  .  I  the  mind'i  owa  acdvily;  da 

.  .iii'cquently  aabjecthi*  — uiM. 

.    .,.    ,  iii,2  tliinf-in-Iie^rvbUtsKia 

This  euo^ecthwB  vaa  ■  ribcact 

:l  i)j1,jm.  and  aeaiml  a  prtndpalty  Fkhtr  ,  ~* 


this  unity  that  Fict 

anditlg.    Without  thein^fthe  ^ 

i  k'>-E^,  a  priocible  which  iiai^ 
rn .liter,  and  IhereldA  ca^tli  d 


by  a  ferici  of  Ibesii.  antithoia  andayotli 

In  thui  leiiiaB  upon  the  uni^  of  aelf ^onidouaeia  ai  the  cricni 
for  lyatematic  aevclopmcnt,  Fichte  baa  clearly  taken  a  tttf  m 
advance  of,  and  ytt  in  atrict  bamony  with,  tbe  KaiHiia 
doctrine.  For,  after  all  that  can  be  taid  aa  ta  the  dmo^- 
Btratcd  character  of  formal  loffic,  Kant'a  procedure  waa  enprul. 
and  only  after  the  lift  of  categoriea  had  been  drawn  oat,  d«l  br 
bring  forward  into  prominence  what  cave  tbes  euhereact  aad 
mhty'  Tbe  peculiar  method  of  Fichta,  alto,  voa  Dotfainc  bw  i 
couiBeoI  appRcation  of  Kanl't  own  ttemarfc  on  tbe  Table  o<  ihr 
CategDriea.  Ficbte'i  doctrine,  however,  iiopen  to  toiBC  ef  theohjrf . 
tioni  advanced  againtt  Kant.  Hit  method  it  too  ahauici  i^ 
eatemal,  aod  wanti  the  unity  of  a  liiule  priBcipAe.  Thefim  imo,' 
hia  fundamental  pmpotitioin  atana  iaolated  Inn  oae  aBothrr. 
not  to  be  retolved  into  ■  primitive  onltv.  With  him.  loo.  the  wisit 
nandi  yet  OB  the  pUne  of  mbjectivltT.  He  qwhi.  iadeid.  1^  iV 
univerul  En  aa  dntinct  from  the  empirical  teMMMteiomnew;  tet 
t  lie  H'ijjrHrcWuieihrrGontaiBt  the  only  real  advance  in  the  trearoirni 


re  than  refer  to  the  ilijbt 


CATENARY 

.  dsu 


ibcwbalEiiu 
1  catapitiahu 

Hefdua  pfailo- 


vilut  a  tht  trmiuitiaa  (o  the  later  lyilcm, —  _ 

is^r  ii  Hnl  thu  the  whole  milur  id  tht  Kudu 
hw  tmmtUteii  »nd  cmnitit  la  «  higbM  MJig*.  Thi>._ 
BF^.  in  >n'.  iia  lyium  of  (Iwstccnris;  >m),  u  ii  ii  i 
kniaBqiaDDd  th«  phikmphy.itii  impiinMt.togfvciiuictbiiia 
IrriFntnluKlquiuecunBlotHcrviiKiiiiulalhe  Hrgcliin  modt 
ol  ntsiDf  ihw  tlmnnn  of  tbouflit.  Wiib  Kinuu  ku  bmi  (ctn, 
Ik  ateccn*  vac  nill  lubicctive.  oM  u  bene  forrni  ct  Che  indi- 
idsl  nbiect.  but »  bavinc  mrBiniiiB  Ihem  tbe  mild  o[  mmmtna 
a  lUdi  Iber  wen  uunGcible.  SeU-cofinoiuMM.  *hkh  wu, 
m  with  Kut.  the  noAi  or  Isniel  vIwdci  ihe  CMlrrmrt  ipnnc 
iBBXUiHbinakcicaltcntn,— (henalitywuQuacnkd.  There 
ni  IbH  ■  dmliaii.  lo  omtame  which  a  the  fint  Bt p  in  tile  Hetetiu 
imn-  Tie  pnBciple,  if  there  i(  to  be  ooe,  mint  be  anivcnelly 
•pplcible.  (ll-ccajinihenive.  Self-aiiuciaUHKH  ii  pncucly  the 
pniriple  wuted:  it  ia  a  imtty.  an  idenriiy,  coiiEuniiu  in  iiicif  a 

_^:.c-^     ™ : .  i,  ,b»l„^  ■yf^onmouHie-  ii  iun 

jBtic  evolutKU  l>  the  c*icgaricft;  the 

IT  midtifonn,  the  ealenul  u  wjch;  the 

!  calennea  ift  found  Hdeqiule  to  md 

:  whidi  bad  «>  odly  umliled  Knot. 

oaente  of  Ihe  univenal  ul  thoufhl, 

tc  aucta  which  tbodgbt  ataumei:  detennioa- 

.,  a>  Hiaei  noM  (requemly  calla  them.    They 

InbythcHmetawtbtvaalouDdtobetbei '■'-■ 


IE.  EnlBian,  or  otboi  btlonfini  to  the  idioaL  In  the  Uroiicly^ 
offUBl  pUlaeocikr  of  J.  P.  ricffaan  tht  eatiforia  can  banUy  be 
<ul  10  hQhf  ■  pnmiiieBt  place.  Thnr  are,  with  Uak  the  noet 
—"-tl  ■otioaa  which  an  paycholoficBDy  f omed,  and  lie  ciaMJIiea 
_ia  foOowa: — (1)  TUiia,  citbet  aa  prodiict  of  Ihogghl  oc  a* 


. le,  &C.)  and  ™l  (auHlity, 

!t  quantity,  qoality,  oc)  catcEofira  wbidi  app«r  u 
H  tht  BDtiBa  of  BHiiiiia.    Mall«  cannol  be  irfawd  u  a 
i>«Ki  of  BMloa;  it  ia  tha  condilion    '  i     -;  i:i1, 

BBHhiaiaavid.    All  thoe  ateiarici,  im 

VKOBBalhc  ifBt  «B«ff<r  f^  IhOl^'  lie 

muuo:  aa  aba,  oader  tbi  pnwippOB'L    i  .  i  n    '  'ir^i 

Mtya  Boaa.  nalaad  abjective  nUii  .n-  -  A  .-  ri...i .  .|,:'  „|iy 
pnnnitKlf  m  the  next  caitEoiy,  tlul  !,M  :i  I    -'..  ( ■.  i.  !,„;,  ,-311 

od,  be  iba»ht  for  iuwr  activity,  bill  ,  ...  I. -,::..        , N-d 

nhislsotiia.  TnnddeabiiiiKilvei  I  >n"t,:i„u:[v  <.!.!',  ,11,, ,11;.. 
•"r.  by  pcialiiia  to  the  iuuKciency  of  rlu  n.ri'ly  m..  Ii.ki.i.iI  [' 
maua  Uk  the  orpnic.    The  cooiadera^  ■  ■!  ■-!  ModjiiTy  electa  iKc 

■■a  wice  involved  thao  he  ia  wilJinK  1  .  ^Tow.  and  motion  prr  n 

tSSS"**'"""""""*"-  ■  "■"'ml"'—' 

HimaBa  Ulriei  wotta  out  a  lyatan  of  Ihe  otisotiea  trom  a 
ntholotica]  or  laclcal  poiil  of  view.  To  hun  ihe  fundanwntai 
ttu  ^*^  "f  pbiloaaphy  b  the  diitinfiiiihine  activity  {iinlfr- 
.  ,,  KUdmdi  TMiitil}  of  Ihou^l.  Tboucht  iionly  cnwble 
VI  dntgctioo.  dilleieace.  Tbe  Kicd  pninu  in  the  rclalioatsf  obiccu 
W  wIikIi  Ifaia  activity  turni  are  the  aierorin,  which  may  bt 
aOdthelbrmiailiwiiJth^bt.  They  are  the  opecuof  IhlTiRi. 
■■"-  — 4r  wMch  thinfi  nuM  be  bi '" -'-  --  ' 


Mb  TVww  ia  Dmitni),  by  I.  F.  Fiiei  (in  the  Nnu  Kriiit  dti 
™^j0tby  SdKDenhauer,  who deured  10  nduce  ill  llw  caie- 


^  eUth  K.  C  P.  Knuae'  enpounda  hii  iheon  of  Il>e~^ 
"V"  if  Ihe  chanfce  introduced  by  Antonio  RoHnini 
"d  el  ViaceM  Gioberti'i  nBaitablt  tbeoiy,  will  be  I 


tliwiht.   They 

....  ^ . .. of  tluniBht  and  ia  purely  indehnii 

eundninc  what  ve  miiat  prtdicate  in  order  to  hnow 
Ltiain  la  a  aatiifacloty  llM.  Such  allKiigivenia  ei 
^  .....  .._  ,_....  ,.i„,  -Ml  In  briefer,  preciw  lo 


geiwnl  relai 

>  a  aatiifacloty  lit 
in  thr  SvilH  dir  Lafit  (IBU) 
I'^mprndiMM  dtr  Lprik  ^nd  i 


polnci 


.  dcBnJIion  of  the  cattsotla  by  the  able  Fnnch  lotlcian  Chatlei 
rd  Rrnouvicr  In  uflM  Mpecli  rcaemblei  that  af  UbicL  To 
10  primitive  fact  b  Relaliofl.  of  which  all  the  cale-  g„,,,^ 

ly  and  irrediicible  lawi  of  LtflovledEr.  the  fuoda-  ^^2^- 
.1  rcUtiana  which  determitie  ill  EoRn  and  regulate  io  •!■?"■■■ 
nrnia."  Kiilablaand  hlictitKiun  of  Ihe  Kaniiaa  ** 
r  are  both  of  inlHiW.'  The  criticiini  of  Kaot'i  caletoris  by 
n  and  hia  own  attnapled  elonifitAtlon  are  of  no  importance, 
tie  more  value  li  Ibc  dabofale  table  drawn  enil  t^  Sir  W. 
\t^n  <  Th.  ^neraliinl  category  of  the  Cimdiliinuil  hai  but  lillle 

mTn  and  l^aiiina.  'j.S. 

abortive  claiaification  of 

be  foDnwing  aa  an 

e'lbne'teelint>;, 
I  of  thoae  fcdingi^ 

griet,  and  i>  hen 


■.i:s.i 


0  Bwliet.  or  External  object 

rrieniedonly  for  theaakeofoHnple 

Ily  modem  peycholov  Ir"  '■ ^■- 

rofeaor  G.  f\  Stout  (i 


'/  Pcjckalaty.  v 

*  or  relatimtpreflipposed  cither  in  all    JjSSL 
coenitioo  of  a  certain  kind.      He  then    ^11. 
(or  Phyiical)   Realily,  Space.  Tune.   ■"■ 
hinghood  "  (rotn  the  atandpoinl  oT  the  perceptual 


:.  udJ  (PirciWan 


(Beciin.   IS 
^y>J:a»(i>r^n(lial 


rauMlily  ")  dehnn  the  categories  from  the  py- 


I  ciiv.  (1S99),  pp.  7S-IOS;  F.  A,  Tiertdclenburg.  ClitkMU  ia 
i/iarintckrr  {i&ib):  P.  Raiiniini.  Shyria  crilua  idit  taUmti 
vv.li.,  Rarince.  1871);  IV.  Windelband,  Vom  SjsUm  ia  Kalf 
m  (Tubingen,  igoo):  R.  Eiilcr,  WarUrbmli  drr  phdmopkudu* 
...a.  la^r^  ,a^i  —  400-<n»;  S.  Joda.  audio  trilite  n  If 
'aihinBcr,  Dir  tratuctudenlaie  DrduktM 

....  -. H.  W.  B,  Jowph,  Inlndtaliini  In  LsFlc 

I.  iii.;  F,  H.  Bradley,  Prmliflri  cf  Lalic  (l»ai>; 
u.  Li,.,— ,.s''<->  • —■•i^'dt'  i"vl  Realil]l,l%»s,  Inded.  1891);  hiMonea 

A.r^TD™*  flli'd  K«KT"and'inTM"B^dI^n'™K(.  Tha,,.  PiyX 
vol.  iii,  pt.  I,  p.  MS.  (R.  Ai>.;X.J 

CATEHIRT   (fiom  Lsl.  cdoia.  a  chain),  in  mBtbenilici. 

I    t>  James  DcmoulU  published  il  at  a  prohtem  in  tbe  Aria 

.  M.WiirBFn.     Bernoulli  also  considered  Ihe  cases  when  <i)  Ihe 

.1.1  was  of  variable  density,  (j)  eilcnsible,  (3)  acted  upon  at 

.  Ii  jjoint  by  a  lorce  directed  to  a  filed  cenlw.     These  curve* 

L.  ibnilz,  lluygcds,  Divid  Gregory  and  others 
'  Eiiaii  de  tiittqut  titieralt  (jnd  cd  ).  La  La£jqur.  i  pfj.  184,  1^, 

*  Lo^u,  L  flj.  cf.  Bain,  Dtd,  Log-,  App.  C. 
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The  mechanical  properties  ol  the  curves  are  treated  in  the  article 
MECHAMics,wberevanous  forms  are  illustrated.  The  simple  catenaiy 
b  shown  in  the  figure.     The  cartesian  equation  referred  to  the  axis 

and  directrix  is  y»c  cosh  (x/c)  or 
y-  Jc(«*/*+«^/*) ;  other  forms  are 
*-«  sinh  (x/c).  and  y— c^+**,  * 
being  the  arc  measured  from  the 
vertex;  the  intrinsic  equation  is 
s^c  tan  iff.  The  radius  of  curva- 
ture and  nolmal  are  each  equal  to 
csec*^. 

The  surface  formed  by  revolving 
the  catenaiy  about  its  directrix 
is  named  the  alysseide.  It  is  a 
minimal  surface,  t.e.  the  catenary 
solves  the  problem:  to  find  a 
curve  joining  two  given  points, 
which  when  revolved  about  "a  line 
co-planar  with  the  points  traces 
a  surface  of  minimum  area  (see 
Variations.  Calculus  op). 

The  involute  of  the  catenary 
b  called  the  tractory,  tractrix  or 
amU^ridion  carve;  it  has  a  cusp  at  the  vertex  of  the  catenary,  and 
b  asymptotic  to  the  directrix.    The  cartesian  equation  w  . 

'  x-V(c«-/)-|-iclogI-{c-  V(*«->OI/|«+V(<^+y3lI, 
and  the  curve  has  the  ^metrical  property  that  the  length  of  its 
tangent  b  constant.  It  is  named  the  tractory,  since  a  weight  placed 
on  the  ground  and  drawn  along  by  means  of  a  flexible  string  by  a 
person  travelling  in  a  straight  line,  the  weight  not  being  m  this 
line,,  describes  the  curve  in  question.  It  is  named  the  antifriction 
curve,  since  a  pivot  and  step  having  the  form  of  the  surface  generated 
by  revolving  the  curve  about  its  vertical  axb  wear  away  equally  (see 
Mbchamics:  Applied). 

CATSRAN  (from  the  Gaelic  ceatkaime,  4  collective  word 
meaning  "  peasantry  ")>  the  band  of  fighting  men  of  a  Highland 
dan;  hence  the  term  b  applied  to  the  Highb^d,  and  later  to  any, 
marauders  or  cattle-lifteis. 

CATBRHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Wimbledon  parlia- 
mentary division  of  .Surrey,  England,  20  m.  S.  of  London  by  the 
South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  9486.  It  lies 
in  a  healthy,  hilly  :dbtrict,  and  has  grown  In  modem  times  from 
a  village  into  a  large  residential  town.  There  are  large  barracks 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the -Metzopolitan  lunatic  asylum  b' 
close  to  the  town. 

CATBRPILLAR«  the.  popular  name  of  the  larva  o(  various 
insctts,  partlcdaxly  of  butterflies  and  moths  (see  Lepxdopiesa, 
Hexapoda,  Metamosphosis).  The  word  appears  first  in  the 
form  caUrpyl  (PrompUmum  Parvuhrum,  about  the  middle  of 
the  Z5th  century).  Thb  may  be  the  original  form,  with  the 
addition  ol.-cr  or  -er;  if  so,  it  represents  the  O.  Fr.  chatt- 
pelose  or  ckaupekuse,  i.e.  "hairy-cat "  {chat,  cat,  and  pdousc, 
hairy,  Lat.  pilosus)^  a  name  applied  to  the  hairy  caterpilbr,  and 
also  according  to  Cotgnve  to  a  weevil.  The  use  of  "  cat  "  in 
this  connexion  b  paralleled  by  the  Swiss  name  for  a  caterpillar, 
teufdskats,  and  the  popubr  English  name  for  the  blossom  of 
the  willow,  ^'  catkin,",  somewhat  resembling  a  caterpillar  (cf . 
"  palmer  ") ;  the  modern  French  b  ckenilk,  Latin  canicula,  a 
little  dog.  The  termination  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  early 
connected  with  "pillcr,"  a  robber,  plunderer  from  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  larva,  cf.  Joel  i.  4^'.'  That  which  the 
palmer-worm  hath  left,  hath  the  locust  eaten."  The  spelling 
**  caterpillar,"  a  17th  century  corruption,  has  been  the  usual 
form  since  Johnson. 

CATE8BY,  ROBERT  (i  573-1605),  Englbh  conspirator,  son  of 
Sir  William  Catesby  of  Lapworth  in  Warwickshire,  a  prominent 
recusant  who  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Catesby;  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1484,  executed  by  Henry  VII.  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  was  born  in  1573,  and  entc^  Gloucester 
Hall  (now  Worcester  College),  Oxford,  in  1586.  He  possessed 
a  considerable  estate,  and  was  said  to  be  wild  and  extravagant  in 
hb  youth.  In  1596  he  was  one  of  those  arrested  on  suspicion 
during  an  illness  of  (^een  Elizabeth.  In  i6ox  he  toobpart  in 
the  rebellion  of  Essex,  was  wounded  in  the  fight  and  imprisoned, 
but  finally  pardoned  on  the  payment  of  an  enormous  fine,  to 
obtain  which  he  was  forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  hb  property. 
In  1602  he  despatdied  Thomas  Winter  and  the  Jesuit  Tesimond 
alias  Greenway  to  Spain  to  induce  Philip  III.  to  oiganiae  an 


invasion  of  England,  and  in  1603,  after  Jaraes*s  aocesaon,  he  vii 
named  as  an  accomplice  in  the  "  Bye  Plot.'*  Catesby  was  s 
man  of  great  beauty  of  person,  "  above  2  yards  high."  uyi 
Father  Gerard,  "  and  though  slender,  yet  as  wdl-proportk»^ 
to  hb  lieight  as  any  man  one  should  see.*'  He  possessed  a  ckv 
head  and  unflinching  courage,  and  with  a  stroog  determinatka 
and  fascinating  manner  ihastered  the  minds  of  hb  assodstcs 
and  overpoweied  all  opposition.  He  was,  however,  headstroag, 
wilful  and  imprudent,  fit  for  action,  but  incapable  of  due  dehlxn- 
tion,  and  entirely  wanting  in  foresight.  Exaspciatcd  by  ha 
personal  misfortunes  and  at  the  repressive  mcasuics  under  which 
hb  co-religionbts  were  suffering,  and  blinded  by  a  rdigious  aeil 
which  amounted  to  fanaticism,  he' was  now  to  be  the  chief  is- 
stigator  of  the  famous  Gunpowder  Pk>t,  which  must  in  any  tnat 
have  brought  disaster  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  cause.  The  ides 
of  some  great  stroke  seems  to  have  first  enteftd  hb  mind  is 
May  1603.  About  the  middle  of  January  1604  be  imparted  ha 
scheme  of  blowing  up  the  Parliament  House  to  Us  cousLa 
Thomas  Winter,  subsequently  taking  in  Guy  Favkcs  and  sertra! 
other  conspirators  and  overcoming  all  fears  and  scniples.  Bm 
it  was  his  determination,  from  which  he  would  not  be  shakes, 
not  to  allow  warning  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Cathoik  peen 
that  was  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  <k  the  ploC  A  fait! 
mbtake  had  been  made  in  imparting  the  secret  to  FrsBca 
Ttesham  (9.9.),  in  order  to  secure  hb  financial  assbtance;  tnd 
there  b  scarcely  any  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated letter  to  hb  brother-in-law.  Lord  Moateagle,  mk:c& 
betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  the  government,  otf  the  361k  d 
October.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  letter  00  the  ^El^, 
Catesby  exhibited  extraordinary  coolness  and  fortitude,  iti 
refused  to  abandon  the  attempt,  hoping  that  the  govcrameat 
might  despise  the  warning  and  still  n^ect  precautions;  aj»d 
hb  confidence  was  strengthened  by  Fawkes's  report  that  notbc^ 
in  the  cellar  had  been  touched  or  tampered  with.  On  the  :s^' 
of  November  his  resolution  was  shaken  by  TYesham's  rraevtd 
entreaties  that  he  would  flee,  and  hb  positive  assurance  tbii 
Salisbury  knew  everything.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd.  howcvc 
he  was  again^  through  Percy's  insbtence,  persuaded  to  sand 
firm  and  hazard  the  great  stroke.  The  rest  of  the  story  b  totd 
in  the  article  Gunpowder  Plot.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  t!ut 
Catesby,  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  fled  vitb  b.« 
fellow-plotters,  taking  refuge  ultimately  at  Holbeche  in  Staflonl- 
shire,  where  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  November  he  »as  ov<t- 
taken  and  killed.  He  had  married  Catherine,  daughter  d 
Thomas  Lef^h  of  Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire,  and  left  one  soa, 
Robert,  who  inherited  that  part  of  the  family  esUie  which  h»d 
been  settled  on  Catesby's  mother  and  was  antooched  by  \ix 
attainder,  and  who  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Percy. 

CAT-FISH,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the  fishes  of  tkf 
family  SUuridae,  in  allusion  to  the  long  barbeb  or  feelers  than 
the  mouth,  which  have  been  compared  to  the  whiskers  of  a  cu 
The  SUuridae  are  a  large  and  varied  group,  mostly  inhabitaeu 
of  fresh  waters;  some  of  them  by  thdr  singular  fonn  acd 
armature  are  suggestive  of  the  Devonian  mailed  fishes,  and  ^nst 
placed  at  one  time  in  their  vidnity  by  L.  Agassia.  Even  sucb 
authorities  as  T.  H.  Huxley  and  E.  D.  Cope  w«re  indiiwd  to 
ascribe  gahoid  affinities  to  the  SUuridae;  but  thb  view  hu 
gradually  lost  ground,  and  most  modem  ichthyolofisU,  if  not  all 
have  adopted  the  conclusions  of  M.  Sagemehl,  who  has  placed  the 
SUuridae  near  the  carps  and  Charadnids  in  the  group  Ostariopli>^ 
The  Silurids  and  Cyprinids  may  be  regarded  as  two  paialM 
series  derived  from  some  common  stock  which  cannot  have  beea 
very  different  from  the  cxbting  Chsradnidi.  In  spite  d  tie 
archaic  appearance  of  some  of  its  members,  the  family  5af«niy 
does  not  appear  ^to  extend  far  back  in  time,  its  oldest  kaovi 
representative  being  the  BucUcndimm  dUutU  of  the  Vawt 
Eocene  (London  Clay)  of  Sheppey.  A  great  nomber  of  foros 
were  placed  by  Cuvier  and  hb  suoceaaors  in  the  Caaily  SUvOst, 
which  has  since  been  broken  up  by  T.  Gill  and  other  Amcficaa 
authors  into  several  families,  united  under  the  name  of  Nenat^- 
gnathi.   A  Xhuldle  course  appears  the  aoit  ceaaooable  to  tk 
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present  writer,  who  has  divided  the  Siluridae  of  Cuvier  into 
three  families,  with  the  following  definitions: — 

SUmridae — ribs  attached  to  strong  parapophyses;  operculum 
well  developed. 

iMncariidae — ribs  sessile;  parapophyses  absent;  operculum 
more  or  less  developed. 

Aspredimulae—n}»  sessile;  strong  parapophyses;  operculum 
absent. 

These  three  families  may  be  defined  among  the  Ostariophysi 
by  having  the  parietal  bones  fused  with  the  supraoccipital,  no 
symplectic,  the  body  naked  or  with  bony  scutes,  the  mouth 
vsually  toothed,  with  barbeb,  and  usually  an  adipose  dorsal  fin. 

The  SUuridae  embrace  more  than  one  thousand  species,  spread 
€K^t  the  fresh  waters  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  mostly  from 
between  the  tropics.  They  are  absent  from  western  Europe  and 
Dorth-west  Africa,  and  from  North  America  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  this  deficiency  has  been  made  good  by  now,  the 
introductioa  of  Amiwrus  nebtdosus  and  allied  spedcs  in  various 
parts  of  continental  Europe  and  California  having  proved 
a  success.  Only  a  few  forms  are  marine  {Plotosus,  Arius, 
Calekkikys). 

The  species  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  family  is 
the  "  Wels  *'  of  the  Germans^  Silurus  giants,  the  largept  European 
fresh-water  fish,  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  the 
Rhine  eastwards  and  north  of  the  Alps.  Its  head  is  large  and 
broad,  its  mouth  wide,  furnished  with  six  barbels,  of  which  those 


Fig.  I  —The  "  Web  "  (Silurus  gfanis). 


of  the  upper  jaw  are  very  long.  Both  jaws  and  the  palate  are 
armed  with  broad  bands  of  small  closely-set  teeth,  which  give  the 
bones  a  rasp-like  appearance  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  small. 
The  slKtft  body  terminates  in  a  long,  compressed,  muscular  tail,' 
and  the  whole  fish  is  covered  with  a  smooth,  scaleless,  slippery 
skin.  Specimens  of  4  and  5  ft.  in  length,  and  of  50  to  80  lb  in 
weight,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  fish  grows  to  10  ft., 
with  a  weight  of  400  S>,  in  the  Danube.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  other  bottom-feeding  fishes,  and  in  inland  countries 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  better  class  of  food  fishes.  Stories 
about  children  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  very 
brge  individuals  are  i»obably  inventions.  An  allied  species 
(5.  arisfatdis)  is  found  in  Greece. 

The  Qarias  and  Hderobranckus  of  Africa  and  south-eastern 
Asia  have  an  dongate,  more  or  less  eel-shaped  body,  with  long 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  are  known  to  be  able  to  live  a  long  time 
out  of  water,  being  provided  with  an  accessory  dendritic  breath- 
ing organ  situated  above  the  gills.  Some  species  live  in  burrows 
during  the  dry  season,  crawling  about  at  night  in  search  of  food. 
The  common  Nile  species,  the  "  Harmoot "  (Clarias  laxera),  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  was  included  in,  if  not 
chiefly  aimed  at,  by  the  Mosaic  law  which  forbade  the  Jews  to 
eat  scaleless  fishes,  a  prohibition  which  has  been  extended  to 
eels  in  spite  of  the  obvious  presence  of  minute  scales  in  the 
latter. 

The  Saccobranckus  of  India  and  Ceylon,  a  genus  more  nearly 
related  to  Silurus,  have  also  an  accessory  organ  for  breathing 
atmospheric  air.  It  consists  of  a  long  sac  behind  the  gill-cavity, 
extending  far  back  on  each  side  of  the  body  under  the  muscles. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Siluridae,  called  by  A.  Gttnther  the 
PrderopUrae,  a  section  extremely  numerous  in  species,  and 
fqNcseoted  throughout  the  tropics,  the  dorsal  fin  consists  of  a 


short-rayed  and  an  adipose  portion,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
abdominal  vertebral  colifmn;  the  anal  is  always  much  shorter 
than  the  tail  The  gill-membranes  are  not  confluent  with  the 
skin  of  the  isthmus;  they  have  a  free  posterior  margin.  When  a 
nasal  barbel  is  present,  it  belongs  to  the  posterior  nostril  This 
section  includes  among  many  others  the  genus  Bagrus,  of  which 
the  bayad  {B.  hayad)  and  docmac  {B.  ^mac)  frequently  come 
under  the  notice  of  travellers  on  the  Nile;  they  grow  to  a  length 
of  5  ft.  and  are  eaten. 

Of  the  "  cat-fishes  "  of  North  America  {Amiurus),  \oczX\y  called 
"  bull-heads "  or  "  horned-pouts,"  with  eight  barbeb,  some 
twenty  species  are  known.  Some  of  them  are  valued  as  food, 
especially  one  which  is  abundant  in  the  ponds  of  New  England, 
and  capable  of  easy  introduction  into  other  localities  {A. 
nebulosus).  Others  which  inhabit  the  great  lakes  (A.  nigricans) 
and  the  Mississippi  {A.  ponder osus)  often  exceed  the  weight  of 
100  lb.  Platystoma  and  Pimelodus  people  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  tropical  America,  and  many  of  them  are  conspicuous  in  this 
fauna  by  the  ornamentation  of  their  body,  by  long  spatulate 
snouts,  and  by  their  great  size. 

The  genus  Arius  a  composed  of  a  great  number  of  species  and 
has  the  widest  distribution  of  all  Silurids,  being  represented  in 
almost  all  tropical  cotmtries  which  are  drained  by  large  rivers. 
Most  of  the  species  live  in  salt  water.  They  possess  six  barbeb, 
and  their  head  is  extensively  osseous  on  its  upper  surface;  their 
dorsal  and  pectoral  spines  are  generally  developed  into  powerful 
weapons.  Bagarius,  one  of  the  largest  Silurids  of  the  rivers 
of  India  and  Java,  exceeding  a  length  of  6  ft.,  differs  from 
Arius  in  having  eight  barbeb  and  the  head  covered  with  skin. 

R.  Semon  has  made  observations  in  Queensland  oil  the  habits 
of  Arius  auslralis,  which  builds  nests  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
Burnett  river.  These  nests  consist  of  circular  basin-like  ex- 
cavations about  20  in.  in  diameter,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
eggs  are  laid  and  covered  over  by  several  layers  of  large  stones. 
In  the  marine  and  estuarine  species  of  Arius,  Galeicktkys  and 
Osleogeniosus,  the  male,  more  rarely  the  female,  carries  the  eggs 
in  the  mouth  and  pharynx;  these  eggs,  few  in  number,  are 
remarkably  large,  measuring  as  much  as  17  or  x  8  miUimetres  in 
diameter  in  Arius  commusonii,  a  fish  3  or  4  ft.  in  length.* 

The  common  North  American  Amiurus  nebulosus  also  takes 
care  of  its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  beneath  protecting  objects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  failing  which  both  parents  join  in 
excavating  a  sort  of  nest  in  the  mud.  The  male  watches  over 
the  eggs,  and  later  leads  the  young  in  great  schoob  near  the  shore, 
seemingly  caring  for  them  as  the  hen  for  her  chickens. 

In  the  Siluridae  Stenobranchiae  of  GUnther  the  dorsal  fin  con- 
sists of  an  adipose  portion  and  a  short-rayed  fin  which  belongs  to 
the  abdominal  vertebral  column,  and,  like  the  adipose  fin,  may 
be  sometimes  absent.  The  gill-membranes  are  confluent  with 
the  skin  of  the  isthmus.  The  Silurids  belonging  to  this  section  are 
either  South  'American  or  African.  Among  the  former  we  notice 
specially  the  genus  Doras,  which  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
series  of  bony  scutes  along  the  middle  of  the  side.    The  narrow- 


Fic.  2. — SynodonHs  xipJaas. 

ness  of  their  gill-openings  appears  to  have  developed  in  them 
a  habit  which  has  excited  the  attention  of  all  naturalists  who 
have  visited  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  rivers 
of  tropical  America,  viz.  the  habir  of  travelling  during  seasons 
of  drought  from  a  piece  of  water  about  to  dry  up  to  ponds  of 
greater  capacity.  These  journeys  are  occasionally  of  such  a 
length  that  the  fish  have  to  travel  all  night;  they  are  so  numerous 


that  the  fish  ca 


supply  oI.w«[«r  wilh  them  in  iheir 

apenurea.  The  tame  naluraliil  addi  ihit  they  make  regular 
noU.  in  which  ihey  tover  up  their  iggj  with  care  and  defend 
Ihem— miUt  and  female  uikiting  in  this  parental  duty  uulil  the 
cggg  are  hatched.  Synaloiilit  is  an  African  genus  and  common 
in  the  Nile,  where  the  various  spedes  are  known  by  the  name 
of  "Sha!."  They  frequently  occur  among  the  reprttenlalions 
of abiCDBis lef I hy the aacienl Egyplizni.    Thei  .    .  ..   - 
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has  observed  SteitpkUus  insidia 
I  of  Plalyilema  CBnataiu,  a  Silu 


builds  rcguUi  nesti  of  grass  on  leaves,  icnnftiaM)  plaod  m  a 
hole  scoiqKd  out  in  the  bank,  in  which  they  cw«  their  cg^ 
and  defend  them,  mate  and  female  sharing  in  this  paiegial 
duly.  In  the  allied  Corydcrti  a  lengthy  courtship  takes  place, 
followed  by  an  embrace,  during  which  the  female  reteivei  the 
seminal  fiuid  in  a  sort  of  pouch  formed  by  the  Folded  n^ 


immediately  a. 


■,   fivt  o 


K  alietwanb  taKfuDy 
letluded  spot.  This  operation  is  njieated  mioy 
Jie  total  number  of  eggs,  about  *so,  iMvt  been 
raccordance  with  these  pairing  babiH,lbepectonl 
male,  which  are  used  in  ampleiation,  are  lafjer 
n  those  of  the  female.    T1ie*e  Gill  are  do«- 


Egyptians,  w 

was  given  by  an  Arab  phyut 

GUnifier's  SUuridat  BratKkkalat  comprise  the  smallest 
■nd  least  developed  members  of  the  family;  they  ire 
referred  to  two  genera  only  from  South  America,  Slrgn- 

the  length  of  5  in.  Their  body  is  soft,  narrow,  cylindrical 
and  elongate;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  short;  the  vent 
far  behind  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  body; 
membranes  confiuenl  with  Ihe  skin  of  the  isthmus, 
maiillary  is  provided  with  ■  small  barbel^ 


Their 


e  Sraailiai 
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Utfui).b 


y  brood  uid  pendent  It 

vawl  gcncn  (Slyiogena,  Arta,  Droma,  jiivo- 
t  coUcctivdx  called  "  preAadillu  "  by  Ibc  nitiva, 
■so  sure  tlul  tbey  live  tn  subtemneu]  ciAten  within  the 
bovds  ot  th«  vDlcAnoa  of  the  Andcfl,  uid  ue  ejected  with 
Sreamtd  mud  tod  valerdunng  eruptions.  Tboe  £sh«  may, 
bovTvet,  be  found  in  lurfice  wttEn  «t  kU  limea,  ud  (bdr 
ippeiraDC*  in  great  quintiiies  in  the  low  country  during  volcuuc 


I  iwept  do«a  Hiih  the 
"olain.    The  loohtu!  (onns  have  their  body  eocued 
Kuto,  tilher  rough,  tcite-like.  uid  >rnDged  in  foui  or  five  Kites 
(Ctufadmiu),  or  polished,  forming  bnmd  rinp  round  the 
■inda  and  dtpnned  UU  {Laricmo,  fig.  5).    Tfaey  ue  moiily 

Id  ceiiain  of  the  mailed  genera  the  KCDDdity  mual  dif  eiencei 

"PKw.  The  shape  ol  Ihe  snout  may  difTer  accofding  to  the  sei, 
ud  It]  margin  may  be  beset  with  tentacles  in  the  mak,  whibt 
>>  frequcDtly  happens  that  the  bead  of  the  latter  ii  maigiiied 
~''  ~  '  ristles  wbicb  are  dtbcr  abaenl  or  coniidcrably 

re  also  closdy  related  (0  the  SSuriiai, 


an  represented  by  four  genera  and  eighteen  spedes  Iron  South 
America.  Alfredo  bainuAm  (fig.  6),  of  the  Cuianss,  the  largest 
lorm,  reaching  to  about  a  foot  in-tength,  deserves  tiotice  from 
Ibe  manner  in  which  the  female  carries  her  eggs  attached  to  the 
belly  and  paired  fins,  in  a  single  layer,  each  egg  being  connected 
with  the  ^in  by  s  cup-shaped  pedunculate  base  supplied  with 
blood-vBKis  and  coated  with  a  layer  ol  epithelium,  Ihe  forma- 
tion of  which  i>  sUll  uneipUined.  (C.  A.  B  ) 

CAiaDT,  the  name  applied  to  coid  of  great  loughnos  and 
Irnadty  prepared  from  Ibe  intestines  of  sbeep,  or  occasioiuHy 

employed,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  the  word  is  properly 
dlr/fHf ,  jkjf  meaning  "  fiddle,"  and  that  the  present  form  has  arisen 
through  confusion  with  >r7— cat.  The  substance  is  used  for  the 
strings  of  harps  and  vit^ns,  as  well  as  other  stringed  musical 
instruments,  for  banging  the  prd^ta  of  clocks,  for  bow-strinp, 
and  for  suturing  wounds  in  surgery.  To  prepare  it  (be  intestines 
ait  cleaned,  freed  from  fat,  and  steeped  for  some  time  in  water, 
after  which  their  entemal  membrane  is  scraped  off  with  a  blunt 
knife.  They  are  then  steeped  for  some  time  in  an  alkaline  ley, 
smoothed  and  equalised  by  drawing  out,  subjected  to  (he 
antiseptic  action  of  the  fuma  of  burning  sulphur,  if  necessary 
dyed,  sorted  into  sites,  and  twisted  together  into  oords  of 
various  numben  of  strands  according  to  their  uses.  Tlie  best 
strings  for  musial  instruments  ire  imported  from  Italy  ("  Roman 
sttings  ");  and  it  Is  found  that  lean  and  ill-led  aniinals  yield 
Ihe  (ougbcsl  gut. 

CATHA,  the  Uaf  of  the  Arabs,  a  shrub  widely  distnbulcd 
and  much  cultivated  in  Arabia  and  tropical  .\frica  from  Abyssinia 
to  (he  Cape.  The  dried  leaves  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  a 
kind  of  tea  and  also  as  tobacco.  The  plant  is  a  member  of  the 
nalmal  order  Ceiasiraaae,  a  family  of  shrubs  and  trees  found 
in  temperate  and  tropical  climates  and  ropiesentcd  in  Britain  by 
Ibe  spindle-tree  (Eiumymns  CKrofioeui), 

CATHAHS  (Catiluu  or  Catraxots),  a  widespread  heretics] 
Bgea.    They  were  Ihe  d(bris  of  an  early 


lianily,  s 


;  loth  tf 


14th  c» 


vEast 


'ing  (heir  analogues  in  the  Mahommedan  world 
as  welL  In  the  East  they  were  caQed  Bogotnfls  (7,*.)  and 
PauUdans;  In  the  West,  Palarenes,  Tiierands  (i.e.  Wcaven), 
Bulgan,  Conconidi,  Albanenscs,  Albigeols,  Sc;  in  both, 
Calban  and  Hanicheans.  This  article  relates  to  the  Western 
Cathan,  as  tliey  appear  (i)  in  (he  (U(har  Ritual  written  in 
Provencal  and  preserved  in  a  ijth^entury  MS.  in  J-yons, 
published  by  CUdst,  Paris,  iSSS;  <i)  in  Bernard  Cui's  Praoita 
iH^iiilumii  liatTcluat  traiiliUi),  edited  by  Canon  C.  Dauais, 
Paris,  18861  and  (j)  in  the  tnnit  KTbal  of  the  inqulsitoia' 
reports.  Some  wen  downrigbt  dualists,  and  believed  that  there 
are  two  gods  or  principles,  one  of  good  and  the  other  of  evil, 
both  eternal;  but  as  a  rule  they  subordinated  Ihe  evil  to  the 
iniversalists  in  so  far  as  they  believed  ia  Ihe 


ultimate  salvation  of  all  m 

the  malevolent  parts  of 
this  world,  of  the  thing 

vessel,  ^  the  body  of  de 

under  the  law  of  ^n  ana  oesire.  jnis  worjo  ta  tnc  oiuy  inie 
purgatory  and  hell,  being  the  antitbess  of  the  world  eternal, 
of  the  inward  man  renewed  day  by  day,  of  Christ's  peace  and 
kingdom  wbicb  are  not  of  this  world.  Men  are  the  result  of  a 
primal  war  ia  heaven,  when  hosts  ol  angels  incited  by  Satan 
Lucifer  lo  revolt  were  driven  out,  and  were  imprisoned 


s : — The  evil  god,  Satan,  who  inq>ired 

Old  Testament,  is  god  and  lord  of 

in  which  is  decaying,  of  Ihe  earthen 
,  of  the  flesh  which  takes  us  caplive 


»  by  t 
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Imprisoned  in  the  garment  of  flesh,  burdened  with  its  sin,  souls 
long  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  habitations  they  left  in  heaven. 
So  long  as  they  are  at  home  in  the  body,  they  are  absent  from 
the  Lord.  They  would  fain  be  at  home  with  the  Lord,  and 
absent  from  the  body,  for  which  there  is  no  place  in  heaven 
since  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor 
corruption  inherit  incorrupUon.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.  The  true  resurrection  is  the  spiritual  baptism  bequeathed 
by  Christ  to  the  boni  homines.  How  shall  man  escape  from 
his  prison-house  of  flesh,  and  undo  the  effects  of  his  fall?  For 
mere  death  brings  no  liberation,  unless  a  man  is  become  a  new 
creation,  a  new  Adam,  as  Christ  was;  unless  he  has  received  the 
gift  of  the  spirit  and  become  a  vehicle  of  the  Paraclete.  If  a 
man  dies  unreconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  he  must  pass 
through  another  cycle  of  imprisonment  in  flesh;  perhaps  in 
a  human,  but  with  equal  likelihood  in  an  animal's  body.  For 
when  after  death  the  powers  of  the  air  throng  around  and 
persecute,  the  soul  flees  into  the  first  lodging  of  clay  that  it 
finds.'  Christ  was  a  life-giving  spirit,  and  the  boni  homines,  the 
"  good  men,"  as  the  Cathars  called  themselves,  are  his  ambas- 
sadors. They  alone  have  kept  the  spiritual  baptism  with  fire 
which  Christ  instituted,  and  which  has  no  connexion  with  the 
water  baptism  of  John;  for  the  latter  was  an  unregenerate 
soul,  who  failed  to  recognise  the  Christ,  a  Jew  whose  mode  of 
baptism  with  water  belongs  to  the  fleeting  outward  world  and 
b  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  be.interesUng  to 
trace  Bardesanes  and  the  Syriac  Hymn  of  the  Soul  in  all 
this. 

The  Cathars  fell  into  two  dasses,  corresponding  to  the  Baptized 
and  the  Catechumens  of  the  early  church,  namely,  the  Perfect, 
who  had  been  "  consoled,"  i.e.  had  received  the  gift  of  the 
Paraclete;  and  the  credentes  or  Believers.  The  Perfect  formed 
the  ordained  priesthood,  were  women  no  less  than  men,  and 
controlled  the  church;  they  received  from  the  'Believers  un- 
questioning obedience,  and  as  vessels  of  election  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  already  dwelt,  they  were  adored  by  the  faithful, 
who  were  taught  to  prostrate  themselves  before  them  whenever 
they  asked  for  their  prayers.  For  none  but  the  Consoled  had 
received  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  God's  Son,  which  cries 
"  Abba,  Father."  They  alone  were  become  adopted  sons,  and 
so  able  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  begins,  "  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven."  The  Perfect  alone  knew  God  and  could 
address  him  in  this  prayer,  the  only  one  they  us^  in  their 
ceremonies.  The  mere  credens  could  at  best  invoke  the  living 
saint,  and  ask  him  to  pray  for  him. 

All  adherents  of  the  sect  seem  to  have  kept  three  Lents  in 
the  year,  as  also  to  have  fasted  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  of  each  week;  in  these  fasts  a  diet  of  bread  and  water 
was  usual.  But  a  credens  under  probation  for  initiation,  which 
lasted  at  least  one  and  often  several  years,  fasted  always.  The 
life  of  a  Perfect  was  so  hard,  and,  thanks  to  the  inquisitors,  so 
fraught  with  danger,  that  most  Believers  dieferred  the  rite  until 
the  death-bed,  as  in  the  early  centuries  many  believers  deferred 
baptism.  The  rule  imposed  complete  chastity.  A  husband 
at  initiation  left  his  wife,  committing  her  "  to  God  and  the 
gospel" ;  a  wife  her  husband.  A  male  Perfect  could  not  lay  his 
hand  on  a  woman  without  incurring  penance  of  a  three-days' 
fast.  All  begetting  of  children  is  evil,  for  Adam's  chambering 
with  Eve  was  the  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to 
touch  a  woman;  a  man's  relations  with  his  own  wife  are  merely 
a  means  of  fornication,  and  marriage  and  concubinage  are 
indistinguishable  as  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which 
there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage.  Those  only  have 
been  redeemed  from  earth  who  were  virgins,  undefiled  with 
women.  The  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to 
connive  at  the  married  relation  were  interpreted  by  the  Cathars 
as  spoken  in  regard  of  Christ  and  the  church.  The  Perfect  must 
also  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  his  children,  for  a  man's 
foes  are  they  of  his  own  household.    The  family  must  be  sacri- 

*  Here  we  have  a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  which  aoemt  of 
Indian  orijEin  (ace  Asceticism).  But  Julius  Caesar  {deB.G.yi.  13) 
attests  this  belief  among  the  ancient  Druids  of  Gaul. 


ficed  to  the  divine  kinship.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Christ  is  not  worthy  of  him,  nor  he  that  loveth  maa 
hb  son  or  daughter.  The  Perfect  takes  up  his  cross  and  foUo«^ 
after  Christ. 

Next  he  must  abstain  from  all  flesh  diet  except  fish.  ,Hc  may 
not  even  eat  cheese  or  eggs  or  milk,  for  they,  like  meat,  an  pro- 
duced per  viam  generationis  seu  coitus.  Everything  that  is 
sexually  begotten  is  impure.  Fish  were  supposed  to  be  bom 
in  the  water  without  sexual  connexion,  and  on  the  basts  of  iba 
old  physiological  fallacy  the  Cathais  equally  with  the  Catbolk 
framed  their  rule  of  fasting.  And  there  was  yet  another  reasoo 
why  the  Perfect  should  not  eat  animals,  for  a  human  soul  nigbt 
be  doing  time  in  its  body.  Nor  might  a  Perfect  or  one  in  course 
of  probation  kill  anything,  for  the  Mosaic  commandment  asdics 
to  all  life.  He  might  not  lie  nor  take  an  oath,  for  the  precept 
"  Swear  not  at  all "  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  goq>el,  taken  seriously. 
This  was  the  chief  of  their  "  anarchist  doctrines.**  * 

The  Cathar  rites,  nrhich  remain  to  us  an  a  manual  of  the  sect, 
"  recall,"  says  the  Abb£  Guiraud,  no  too  favouzabk  a  vitaeas, 
"  those  of  the  primitive  churcti  with  a  truth  and  precision  the 
more  striking  the  nearer  we  go  back  to  the  apostolic  age."  The 
medieval  inquisitor  saw  in  them  an  aping  of  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church  as  he  knefW  them;  HUt  they  were  really,  says  the 
same  authority,  "  archaeological  vestiges  (t.e.  survivals)  of  the 
primitive  Christian  liturgy.  In  the  bosom  of  medieval  society 
they  were  the  l&st  witness  to  a  state  of  things  that  the  regular 
development  of  Catholic  cult  had  amplified  and  modified. 
They  resemble  the  erratic  blocks  which  lost  amid  alien  sihIs 
recall,  where  we  find  them,  the  geological  conditions  of  earlkr 
ages.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  study  the 
Cathar  cult,  since  through  its  rites  we  can  get  a  i^mpse  of  those 
of  the  primitive  church,  about  which  want  of  documents  leaves 
us  too  often  in  the  dark." 

The  central  Cathar  rite  was  consolamentum,  or  baptism  with 
spirit  and  fire.  The  spirit  received  was  the  Paradete  derived 
from  God  and  sent  by  Christ,  who  said,  "  The  Father  is  greater 
than  I."  Of  a  consubsUntial  Trinity  the  Cathars  naturally  had 
never  heard.  Infant  baptism  they  rejected  because  it  was  ua- 
scriptural,  and  because  all  baptism  with  water  was  an  i^ypaoage 
of  the  Jewish  demiurge  Jehovah,  and  as  such  expressly  rejected 
by  Christ. 

The  consolamentum  removes  original  sin,  undoes  the  sad  effects 
of  the  primal  fall,  clothes  upon  us  our  habitation  which  is  from 
heaven,  restores  to  us  the  lost  tunic  of  immortality.  A  Consoled 
is  an  angel  walking  in  the  flesh,  whom  the  thin  screen  of  death 
alone  separates  from  Christ  and  the  beatific  vision.  The  rite  vas 
appointed  by  Christ,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  generatioa 
to  generation  by  the  boni  homines. 

The  long  probation  called  "  abstinence  "  which  led  up  to  it 
is  a  survival  of  the  primitive  catcchumenate  with  its  scrutinks. 
The  prostrations  of  the  credens  before  the  Perfect  were  in  their 
manner  and  import  identical  with  the  prostraticms  of  the  cate- 
chumen before  the  exorcist.  We  find  the  same  custom  in  the 
Celtic  church  of  St  Columba.  Just  as  at  the  third  scrutiny 
the  early  catechumen  passed  a  last  examination  in  the  G3q)ds, 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  so  after  their  year  of  abstinence  the 
credens  receives  creed  and  prayer;  the  allocuticm  with  which 
the  elder  "  handed  on  "  this  prayer  is  preserved,  and  of  it  the 
Abb^  Guiraud  remarks  that,  if  it  were  not  in  a  Cathar  ritual, 
one  might  believe  it  to  be  of  Catholic  origin.  It  is  so  Christian 
in  tone,  he  quaintly  remarks  elsewhere,  that  an  inquiator  might 
have  use4  it  quite  as  well  as  a  heretic  In  it  the  Perfect  addresses 
the  postulant,  as  in  the  corresponding  Armenian  rite,  by  the  name 
of  Peter;  and  explains  to  him  from  Scripture  the  indwdling 
of  the  spirit  in  the  Perfect,  and  his  adoption  as  a  son  by  Goi 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  then  repeated  by  the  postulant  after 
the  elder,  who  explains  it  clause  by  clause;  the  voids  panis 

*  The  Abb£  Guiraud  remarks  that  in  refusing  to  take  oaths  the 
Cathars  "  contraricd  the  social  principles  on'  which  the  constittitioas 
of  all  states  repose,"  and  congratulates  himself  that  society  a  tM 
yet  so  thoroughly  "  laicized  "  as  to  have  given  up  oaths  ia  the 
important  acts  ot  social  life. 
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SBptniaxliatis  being  interpreted  not  of  the  material  but  of  the 
S{»ritual  bread,  which  consists  of  the  Wocds  of  Life. 

There  foUowed  the  Renunciation,  primitive  enough  in  fonn, 
bat  the  postulant  solemnly  renounced,  not  Satan  and  his  works 
and  pomp,  but  the  hariot  church  of  the  persecutors,  whose 
prayers  were  more  deadly  than  desirable.  He  renounced  the 
crea  which  its  priests  had  signed  on  him  with  their  chrism, 
titttr  sham  baptisms  and  other  magical  rites.  Next  foUowed  the 
spiritual  baptism  itself,  consisting  of  imposition  of  hands,  and 
balding  of  the  Gospel  on  the  posttilant's  head.  The  elder  begins  a 
fresh  allocution  by  citing  Matt,  xzviii.  19,  Mark  zvi.  15, 16,  John 
itl  3  (where  the  Cathars'  text  must  originally  have  omitted  in 
V.  5  the  words  "  of  water  and,"  since  their  presence  contradicts 
thctr  aripmient).  Acts  ix.  17,  z8,  viii.  I4-X7,  are  then  cited;  also 
John  zx.  21-23,  Matt.  xvi.  18,19,  Matt,  xviii.  18-20,  for  the  Perfect 
one  receives  in  this  rite  power  to  bind  and  loose.  The  Perfect's 
vocation  is  then  defined:  he  must  not  commit  adultery  nor 
inmicide,  nor  lie,  nor  swear  any  oath,  nor  pick  and  steal,  nor  do 
unto  another  that  which  he  would  not  have  done  unto  himself. 
He  shall  pardon  his  wrongdoers,  love  his  enemies,  pray  for  them 
that  calunmiate  and  accuse  him,  o£Fer  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  give  up  his  mantle  to  him  that  takes  his  tunic,  neither 
jufige  nor  condenm.  Asked  if  he  will  fulfil  each  of  these,  the 
postulant  answers:  "  I  have  this  will  and  determination.  Piay 
God  for  me  that  he  give  me  his  strength." 

The  next  episode  of  the  rite  exactly  reproduces  the  Roman 
UHJUeor  as  it  stood  in  the  2nd  century;  "  the  postulant  says: 
'  ParcUe  nobis.  For  all  the  sins  I  have  committed,  in  word  or 
thought  or  deed,  I  come  for  pardon  to  God  and  to  the  church 
and  to  you  aU.'  And  the  Christians  shall  say:  *  By  God  and  by 
OS  and  by  the  church  may  they  be  pardoned  thee,  and  we  pray 
Cjod  that  he  pardon  you  them.' " 

There  follows  the  act  of  "  consoling."  The  elder  takes  the 
Gospel  off  the  white  doth,  where  it  has  lain  all  through  the 
ceremony,  and  places  it  on  the  postulant's  head,  and  the  other 
good  men  present  place  their  right  hands  on  his  head;  they 
shall  say  the  parcias  (spare),  and  thrice  the  "  Let  us  adore  the 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,"  and  then  pray  thus:  "  Holy 
Father,  welcome  thy  servant  in  thy  justice  and  send  upon 
him  thy  grace  and  thy  holy  spirit."  Then  they  repeat  the 
"Let  us  adore,"  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  read  the  Gospel 
(John  L  1-17). 

This  was  the  vital  part  of  the  whole  rite.  The  credent  is  now  a 
Perfect  one.  He  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  rotmd  his  naked 
body  under  the  breasts.  Where  the  fear  of  the  persecutor  was 
absent  he  was  also  dad  in  a  black  gown.  The  Perfect  ones 
present  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the  rite  is  over.  This 
put  of  the  rite  answers  partly  to  the  Catholic  confirmation  of 
a  baptized  person,  partly  to  the  ordination  of  a  pope  of  Rome  or 
Alcandria.  The  latter  in  being  ordained  had  the  Gospd  laid  on 
their  beads,  and  the  same  feature  occurs  in  old  Galliran  and 
Coptic  rites  of  ordaining  a  bishop. 

Thus  the  Cathar  ritual,  like  that  of  the  Armenian  dissenters 
(see  Pavuoans),  reflects  an  age  when  priestly  ordination  was 
Dot  yet  differentiated  from  confirmation.  "  Is  it  not  curious," 
says  the  Abb£  Guiraud, "  to  remark  that  the  essential  rite  of  the 
cmoUmcUmn  is  in  effect  nothing  but  the  most  andent  form  of 
Christian  ordination?" 

The  Cathar  Eucharist  was  equally  primitive,  and  is  thus 
described  by  a  contempoiaiy  writer  in  a  13th-century  MS.  of  the 
Milan  Libiary: — "  The  Benediction  of  bread  is  thus  performed 
by  the  Cathars.  They  all,  men  and  women,  go  up  to  a  table,  and 
standing  up  say  thd  '  Our  Father.'  *  And  he  who  is  prior  among 
them,  at  the  dose  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  shall  uke  hold  of  the 
bread  and  say:  '  Thanks  be  to  the  God  of  our  Jesus  'Christ. 
May  theSpiiit  bewith.usaIL'  And  after  that  he  breaks  and 
distributes  to  alL  And  such  bread  is  called  bread  blessed,  al- 
though no  one  believes  that  out  of  it  is  made  the  body  of  Christ. 

.  'Cf.  S.  Grecorii  Ep.  ix.  13  (26):  "  Mos  apostolonim  fuit  ut  ad 
>P<aai  tolummodo  orationem  oolationis  hostiaro  consecrarent." 
C  The  cufltom  of  the  apostles  was  to  use  no  other  prayer  but  the 
Lord's  in  cottsecrating  tnc  host  of  the  offering.") 


The  Albanenses,  however,  deny  that  it  can  be  blessed  or  sanctified, 
because  it  is  corporeal "  (s.e.  material). 

As  Tertullian  relates  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  2nd  century, 
so  the  Cathars  would  reserve  part  of  their  bread  of  blessing  and 
keep  it  for  years,  eating  of  it  occasionally  though  only  after 
saying  the  BenedicUe,  "Hie  Perfect  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  a  bag 
of  pure  white  doth,  tied  round  the  neck,'  and  sent  it  long  distances 
to  regions  which  through  persecution  they  could  not  enter.  On 
the  death-bed  it  could  even,  like  the  Catholic  Viaticum^  take  the 
place  of  the  rite  of  Constdamentum,  if  this  could  not  be  performed. 
Once  a  month  this  solenm  rite  of  breaking  bread  was  held,  the 
credenUs  assisting.  The  service  was  called  appareUameniumt 
because  a  table  was  covered  with  a  white  doth  and  the  Gospd 
kid  on  it.  The  Perfect  were  adored,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  was 
passed  round. 

The  influence  of  Catharism  on  the  Catholic  church  was 
enormous.  To  cotuteract  it  celiba^  was  finally  imposed  on 
the  dergy,  and  the  great  mendicant  orders  evolved;  while  the 
constant  polemic  of  the  Cathar  teachers  against  the  crudty, 
rapadty  and  irasdbility  of  the  Jewish  tribal  god  led  the  church 
to  prohibit  the  drculation  of  the  Old  Testament  among  laymen. 
The  sacrament  of  "  extreme  tuction  "  was  also  evolved  by  way 
of  competing  with  the  death-bed  consolametUum. 

AuTRoaiTiBS— J.  J.  I.  DOllinger.  Beitrdge  nir  SekienfeuhiekU 
MOnchen,  1890);  Jean  Guirayd,  Questions  ahisUnre  (Pans.  1906); 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  The  Key  of  Truth  (Oxford.  1898);  Henry  C.  Lea, 
History  of  the  Inquisition  (New  York.  1888):  C.  Douats,  L' Inquisition 
(Paris.  lgo6),  and  his  Les  HMtiques  du  midi  au  XJII*  siicle  (Paris. 
1 891);  Les  Albieeois  (Paris,  1879):  also  Practici  Inquisitionis  (of 
Bernard  Gui  or  Guidon),  ^Paris.  1886) ;  L.  ClMat.  Le  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, traduil  au  XIII*  st^de  en  langue  provenfole,  suivi  d'un  rituel 
cathare  (Paris.  1887) ;  E.  Cunitz  in  Beitrdge  tu  den  theol.  Wissensch. 
(1852),  vol.  iv.;  P.  van  Limborch,  Lwer  Sentenliarum  Inquis. 
TheMs.  ijoy-ijgj  (Amsterdam,  1602) ;  Hahn,  Cesch.  der  Ketur  im 
M.  A.  (Stuttgart.  1845) ;  Ch.  Schmidt,  Histoire et  doctrine  de  la  secU 
des  Cathares  (Paris,  1849);  A;  Lombard,  Pauliciens  bulgares  et 
BonS'Hommes  (Geneva,  1879);  Fredericq.  Corpus  documentcrum 
haer,  pravitaiis  Neerlandicae  (Gent,  1889-1896);  Felix  Tocco, 
"  Nuovi  document!  "  in  Archip,  di  audi  ital.  (1901)^  and  his  L'Eresia 
net  medio  evo  (Florence,  1881);  P.  Flade.  Das  rdmuche  Inquisitions- 
verfahren  in  Deutschland  (Leipzig,  1902);  Ch.  Molinier,  Rapport 
sur  une  miasion  en  Italie,  in  Archives  scientifiques  de  Paris,  torn.  14 
(1888):  C  H.  Haskins,  "  Robert  le  Bougre,''^in  ilmerteaM  Hist.  Rea. 
(1902).  (F.  C.  C.) 

CATHAT,  the  name  by  which  China  (q.v.)  was  known  to  medi- 
eval Europe  and  is  still  occasionally  referred  to  in  poetry,  as  in 
Tennyson's  "  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cyde  of  Cathay." 
It  is  derived  from  KhitU,  ot  Khitftt,  the  name  which  was  properly 
that  of  the  kingdom  established  by  the  Khitfin  conquerors  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China  about  a.d.  907,  which  after  the  fall 
of  this  dynasty  in  1125  remained  attached  to  thdr  former 
territory,  and  was  subsequently  applied  by  the  nations  of  Central 
Asia  to  the  whole  of  China.  Thus  "  Kitai  "  is  still  the  Russian 
name  for  China.  The  name  penetrated  to  Europe  in  the  13th 
century  with  the  fame  of  the  conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  After 
the  discovery  of  southern  China  by  European  navigators  Cathay 
was  erroneously  believed  to  be  a  country  to  the  north  of  China, 
and  it  was  the  desire  to  reach  it  that  sent  the  English  adventurers 
of  the  i6th  century  in  search  of  the  north-east  passage. 

CATHCART,  SIR  GEORGE  (1794-1854),  English  soldier,  third 
son  of  the  ist  Earl  Cathcart,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  12th  of 
May  1794.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Edinburgh  University. 
In  1810  he  entered  the  army,  and  two  years  later  accompanied 
his  father  to  Russia  as  aide-de-camp.  With  him  he  joined  the 
Russian  headquarters  in  March  1813;  and  he  was  present  at  all 
the  great  battles  of  that  year  in  Germany,  and  of  the  following 
year  in  France,  and  also  at  the  taking  of  Paris.  The  fruits  of  his 
careful  observation  and  critical  study  of  these  operations 
appeared  in  the  Commentaries  on  the  war  in  Russia  and  Germany 
1812-X813,  a  plain  soldier-like  history,  which  he  published  in 
1850.  After  the  peace  of  1814  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  He  was  present  at  C^uatre  Bras  and  at 
Waterloo,  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
remained  on  the  staff  till  the  army  of  occupation  quitted  France. 

*  Cf.  Duchesne,  Origines,  ed.  1898,  p.  177. 
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Reappointed  almdst  immcdiatdy,  he  accompanied  the  dvkt  to 
the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  and  in  1826  to 
Prussia.  Promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1826,  he  was  placed  on 
half-pay  in  1834.  He  was  recalled  to  active  service  in  1838,  and 
sent  as  commander  of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  to  Ginada, 
where  he  played  an  important  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
and  pacifying  the  country.  In  1844  he  returned  to  England, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  deputy-lieutenant  <rf  the 
Tower,  a  post  which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  promotion  to 
major-general  in  1851.  In  March  1852  he  succeeded  Sir  Harry 
Smith  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief  at' the  Cape,  and 
brought  the  Kaffir  war,  then  in  progress,  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. He  promulgated  the  first  constitution  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
conducted  operations  against  the  Basuto.  Cathcart  was  made  i. 
K.C.B.  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  for  his  services 
(1853).  In  December  1853  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  but  never  entered  upon  his  duties,  being  sent  out  to  the 
Crimean  War  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  England.  He  was  even 
given  a  dormant  commission  entitling  him  to  the  chief  command 
in  case  of  accident  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  the  highest  hopes  were 
fixed  on  him  as  a  scientific  and  experienced  soldier.  But  these 
hopes  were  not  to  be  fulfilled;  for  he  fell  at  the  battltf  of  Inkerman 
(November  5,  1854).  His  remains,  with  those  of  other  officers, 
were  buried  on  Cal^cart's  HUL  Sir  George  Cathcart  married  in 
1824  Lady  Georgiana  Greville,  who  survived  him,  and  by  whom 
he  had  a  family. 

See  Cdburn's  United  Service  Mafflune,  January  185^:  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Cathcart  rdatne  to  iCaffrana  (1856) ; 
A.  W.  Kinglake's  Inmuion  of  the  Crimea,  vol.  v. 

CATHCART.    WILUAM     SCHAW    CATHCART,    xST    Easl 
(17 55-1843),  English  soldier  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Peter- 
sham on  the  Z7th  of  September  1755,  and  educated  at  Eton. 
In  177Z  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where  his  father,  Charles, 
Qth  Baron  Cathcart  (i 721-1776),  a  general  in  the  army,  was 
ambassador.    From  1773  to  1777  he  studied  hiw,  but  after 
succeeding  to  the  barony  in  1776  he  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  cavalry.    Proceeding  to  America  in  1777,  he  had  before  the 
close  of  his  first  campaign  twice  won  promotion  on  the  field  of 
battle.    In  1778  he  further  distinguished  himself  in  outpost 
work,  and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  an  irregular 
corps,  the  "  British  Legion,"  with  conspicuous  success;  for  a 
time  also  he  acted  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  forces  in 
America.    He  returned  home  in  1780,  and  in  February  1781  was 
made  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  in  1788,  and 
in  1793  he  became  colonel  of  the  29th  foot    He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries,  1793-1795, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  promoted  major-general;  and  in 
x8oi  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
received  the  appointments  of  vice-admiral  ci  Scotland  (1795), 
privy  councillor  (1798),  and  colonel  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards 
(1797).    From  1803  to  1805  Lord  Cathcart  was  commander-in- 
chief  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  by  Pitt  in 
command  of  the  British  expedition  to  Hanover  (see  Napoleonic 
Campaigns).    After   the   recall  of   this  expedition   Cathcart 
commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland  until  1807,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  which  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  the  6th  of  September.    Four  weeks  later 
he  was  created  Viscount  Cathcart  of  Cathcart  and  Baron 
Greenock  of  Greenock  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
resuming  the  Scottish  command  on  his  return  from  the  front. 
On  the  I  St  of  January  181 2  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of 
general,  and  a  few  months  later  he  proceeded  to  Russia  as  am- 
bassador and  military  commissioner.  .  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
served  with  the  headquarters  of  the  allies  throu^out  the  War 
of  Liberation  (1812-1814) ;  his  success  in  the  delicate  and  difficult 
task  of  maintaining  harmony  and  devotion  to  the  common  cause 
amongst  the  generals  of  many  nationalities  was  recognized  after 
the  war  by  his  elevation  to  the  earldom  Quly  18 14).    He  then 
went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  am- 
bassador imtil  1820,  when  he  returned  to  England.    He  died  at 
his  estate  near  Glasgow  on  the  i6th  of  June  1843 


His  son,  Charles  Mukkay  Cathcast,  snd  earl  (i783-i8S9)i 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1843.  He  entered  the  2nd  Life  Gnanls 
in  1800,  and  saw  active  service  under  Sir  James  Craig  in  the 
Mediteiiranean,  1805- 1806.  In  1807  he  became  by  oomrtesy 
Lord  Greenock.  He  took  part  in  the  Walcheien  cxpeditioa 
of  1809  as  a  major,  and  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  served  at  Barossa, 
Salamanca  and  Vittoria.  He  had  already  gained  staff  experience, 
and  he  now  served  under  Graham  in  Holland,  1814,  as  quafta*- 
master-general.  He  was  present  at  Waterloo,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices received  the  C.B.  and  several  foreign  orders.  Dmii^  the 
peace  he  became  deeply  interested  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  a 
new  mineral  discovered  by  him  in  184 1  was  named  Greeoodlte. 
His  later  military  services  included  the  chief  command  in  Caaada 
during  a  period  of  grave  unrest  (1846-1849).  He  retired  from 
active  service  in  1859,  becoming  a  full  ^neral  just  before  his 
death.  The  title  passed  to  his  son  and  grandson  as  3rd  aad 
4th  earls. 

CATHCART,  a  parish  situated  partly  in  Renfrewshire  aad 
partly  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  The  Renfrewshire  portion 
has  the  larger  area  (2387  acres),  but  the  smaller  popuhtioa  (7375)1 
the  area  of  the  Lanarkshire  portion  being  745  acres  ami  the 
population  ( x  901 )  20,983.  The  industries  include  pi4>er-Biaking, 
dyeing  and  sandstone  quarrying,  but  limestone  and  coal  have 
also  been  worked.  The  parish  includes  the  town  ol  Cathcart 
(pop.  4808),  and  the  villages  of  Old  and  New  Cathcart,  but  much 
of  it,  though  outside  the  dty  boundaries,  is  practically  amtiao- 
ous  with  some  of  the  southern  suburbs  of  Gla^ow,  with  which 
there  is  communication  by  electric  tram  and  the  Cakdooian 
railway's  circular  line.  The  White  Cart  flows  throng  the 
parish.  In  the  12th  century  Cathcart  became  a  barony  of  t^ 
Cathcarts,  who  derived  the  title  of  their  lordship  (1460)  and 
earldom  (1814)  from  it.  On  the  (Queen's  Knowe,  a  hillock  near 
the  ruins  of  Cathcart  Castle,  a  memorial  marks  the  spot  where 
C^ueen  Mary  watched  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Langsde 
(1568),  the  site  of  which  lies  within  the  parish. 

CATHEDRAL,  more  correctly  "cathedral  church**  (eccksU 
catkedralis),  the  church  which  contains  the  official  **  sat  '*  or 
throne  of  a  bishop — cathedra^  one  of  the  Latin  names  foe  this, 
giving  us  the  adjective  "  cathedraL"  The  adjective  has  gradu- 
ally, for  briefness  of  speech,  assumed  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stantive, but  though  an  instance  of  this  (strictly  incorrect)  use 
of  the  word  as  a  substantive  has  been  found  as  far  back  as  1587, 
it  became  common  only  at  the  end  of  the  tSth,  or  first  half  of 
the  19th,  century.  One  of  the  eariiest  instances  ol  the  tern 
eccUsia  caUudralis  is  said  to  occiir  in  the  acts  of  the  conncil  of 
Tarragona  in  516.  Another  name  for  a  cathedral  church  is 
ecclesia  mater,  indicating  that  it  is  the  mother  diurcfa.  As  beiag 
the  one  important  church,  it  was  also  known  as  eecUsia  maitf. 
Thif  is  the  fonnal  expression  used  by  Ardibtshop  Walter  Gray 
of  York  (i  216-1 255),  and  it  is  preserved  in  modem  times  by  tbe 
name  of  "  La  Majewe"  by  which  the  old  cathedral  dnrch  of 
Marseilles  is  popularly  known.  Again,  as  the  chief  house  of 
God,  the  cathedral  church  was  the  Domus  Dti,  and  from  tki 
name  the  German  Domkircke,  or  Dom,  is  derived,  as  aho  the 
Swedish  Domkyrka,  and  the  Italian  Ducmo. 

History  and  Organixation. — It  was  early  decreed  that  the 
cathedra  of  a  bishop  was  not  to  be  phiced  in  the  church  of  a 
village,  but  only  in  that  of  a  city.  There  was  no  difficulty  as 
to  this  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  towns  were  numerons, 
and  where  the  cities  were  the  natural  centres  from  which  ChriS' 
tianity  was  diffused  among  the  people  who  inhabited  the  sur* 
rounding  districts.  In  the  British  islands,  however,  the  case 
was  different;  towns  were  few,  and  owing  to  other  causa, 
instead  of  exercising  jurisdiction  over  definite  areas  or  distiids, 
many  of  the  bishops  were  bishops  of  tribes  or  peoples,  as  tbe 
bishops  of  the  south  Saxons,  the  west  Saxons,  the  SomciStftas 
and  others.  The  cathedra  of  such  a  bishop  was  often  migratoiy. 
and  was  at  times  placed  in  one  church,  and  then  another,  aad 
sometimes  in  the  church  of  a  village.  In  1075  a  council  was  held 
in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Laafraac, 
which,  reciting  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica  hdd  ia  }47 
and  that  of  Laodicea  held  in  360  on  this  matter,  ofdeied  thi 
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bsbop  ol  the  foath  Saxons  to  remove  his  see  from  Selsey  to 
OBcbester;  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  bishop  to  remove  his  cathedra 
from  Sherborne  to  Old  Sarum,  and  the  Mercian  bishop,  whose 
tatkdra  was  then  at  Lichfield,  to  transfer  it  to  Chester.  Traces 
o(  the  tribal  and  migratory  system  may  still  be  noted  in  the 
designations  of  the  Irish  see  of  Meath  (where  the  result  has  been 
that  there  is  now  no  cathedral  church)  and  Ossory,  the  cathedral 
dnirch  of  which  is  at  Kilkenny.  Some  of  the  Scottish  sees  were 
aho  oigratoiy. 

By  the  cancm  law  the  bishop  is  regarded  as  the  pastor  of  the 
cathedral  church,  the  parockia  of  which  is  his  diocese.  In  view 
of  tUs,  canonists  speak  of  the  cathedral  church  as  the  one 
dmrch  of  the  diocese,  and  all  others  are  deemed  chapels  in  their 
rdation  to  it. 

Occasionally  two  churches  jointly  share  the  distinction  of 
containing  the  bishop's  cathedra.  Li  such  case  they  are  said 
to  be  cmi<athedral  in  relation  to  each  other.  Instances  of  this 
ocouTQd  in  England  before  the  Reformation  in  the  dioceses  of 
Bath  and  WeDs,  and  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  Hence  the  double 
titles  of  those  dioceses.  In  Ireland  an  example  occurs  at  Dublin, 
where  Christ  Church  and  St  Patrick's  are  jointly  the  cathed^ 
churches  of  that  diocese.  In  France  the  bishop  of  Cbuserans 
(a  see  snpprened  at  the  Revolution)  had  two  con-cathedral 
churches  at  St  Lizier,  and  the  bishop  of  Sisteron  (a  see  also 
sup{»cssed)  had  a  second  throne  in  the  chtirch  of  Forcalquier 
which  b  still  called  "  La  Con-cathMrale."  Other  instances 
might  be  named.  In  the  case  of  York  the  collegiate  churches 
of  Beveriey,  Ripon  and  Southwell  were  almost  in  the  same 
positloo,  but  although  the  archbishop  had  a  stall  in  each  he  had 
no  diocoan  cathedra  in  them,  and  the  chapters  Vere  not  united 
with  that  of  the  metropolitical  church  in  the  direct  government 
of  the  diocese,  or  the  election  of  the  archbishop,  nor  had  they 
those  other  rights  which  were  held  to  denote  the  cathedral 
character  of  a  church. 

Cathedral  churches  are  reckoned  as  of  diflerent  degrees  of 
dignity:  (t)  the  simple  cathedral  church  of  a^dioccsan  bishop, 
(})  the  metropolitical  church  to  which  the  other  diocesan  cathedral 
churches  of  a  province  are  suffragan,  (3)  the  primatial  church 
under  which  are  ranged  metropolitical  churches  and  their 
provinces,  (4)  patriarchal  churches  to  which  primatial,  metro- 
political, and  simple  cathedral  churches  alike  owe  allegiance. 
The  title  of  "  primate  "  was  occasionally  conferred  on  metro- 
pditansof  seesof  great  dignity  or  importance,  such  as  Canterbury, 
York,  Rouen,  &c.,  whose  cathedrail  churches  remained  simply 
metropolitical.  Lyons,  where  the  cathedral  church  is  still 
known  as  "  La  Primatiale,"  and  Lund  in  Sweden,  may  be  cited 
as  instances  of  churches  which  were  really  primatial.  Lyons 
had  the  archbishops  of  Sens  and  Paris  and  their  provincial 
dioceses  subject  to  it.  till  the  Revolution,  and  Lund  had  the 
archbishop  <i  Upsala  and  his  province  subject  to  it.  As  with 
the  title  of  primate,  so  also  that  of  "patriarch"  has  been 
conferred  on  sees  such  as  Venice  and  Lisbon,  the  cathedral 
churches  of  which  are  patriarchal  in  name  alone.  The  cathedral 
chtirch  of  St  John  Lateran,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  pope  as 
bishop  of  Rome  and  patriarch  of  the  West,  alone  in  western 
Earope  possesses  potentially  a  patriarchal  character.  Its 
fcvmal  designation  is  "  Patriarckalis  DasUka,  Sacrosancta 
^omana  Cathedralis  Ecdesia  Lateranensis." 

The  removal  of  a  bishop's  cathedra  from  a  church  deprives 
that  church  of  its  cathedral  dignity,  although  often  the  name 
cUnp  in  common  speech,  as  for  example  at  Antwerp,  which  was 
deprived  of  its  bishop  at  the  French  Revolution. 

The  histoiy  of  the  body  of  clergy  attached  to  the  cathedral 
church  is  obscure,  and  as  in  each  case  local  considerations 
effected  its  development,  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  give 
>  ^ncral  outline  of  the  main  features  which  were  more  or  less 
common  to  aU.  Originally  the  bishop  and  cathedral  clergy 
formed  a  kind  of  religious  community,  which,  in  no  true  sense  a 
BKmasteiy,  was  nevertheless  often  called  a  monasterium.  The 
?f>ni  had  not  the  restricted  meaning  which  it  afterwards  acquired, 
"^e  the  apparent  anomaly  that  churches  like  York  and 
^''ocob,  which  never  had  any  monks  attached  to  them,  have 


inherited  the  name  of  minster  or  monastery.  In  these  early 
communities  the  clergy  often  lived  apart  in  their  own  dwellings, 
and  werenot  infrequently  married.  •In  the  8th century,  however, 
Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  (743-766),  compiled  a  code  of  rules 
for  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  churches,  which,  though  widely 
accepted  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  gained 
little  acceptance  in  England.  According  to  Chrodegang's  rule 
the  cathedral  clergy  were  to  live  under  a  common  roof,  occupy 
a  common  dormitory  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  special 
officer.  The  rule  of  Chrodegang  was,  in  fact,  a  modification  of 
the  Benedictine  rule.  Gisa,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
bishop  of  Wells  from  xo6x  to  xo88,  introduced  it  into  England, 
and  imposed  its  observance  on  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  church, 
but  it  was  not  followed  for  long  there,  or  elsewhere  in  En^and. 

During  the  two  centuries,  roughly  bounded  by  the  years  900 
and  tioo,  the  cathedral  clergy  b^me  more  definitely  organized, 
and  were  also  divided  into  two  classes.  Qne  was  tlMt  of  a 
monastic  establishment  of  some  recognized  order  of  monks, 
very  often  that  of  the  Benedictines,  while  the  other  dass  was 
that  of  a  college  of  dergy,  living  in  Uie  world,  and  bound  by  no 
vows,  except  those  of  their  ordination,  but  governed  by  a  code 
of  statutes  or  canons.  Hence  the  name  of  "  canon  "  ^ven  to 
them.  In  this  way  arose  the  distinction  between  the  monastic 
and  secular  cathedral  churches.  In  England  the  monastic 
cathedral  churches  were  Bath,  Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Coventry, 
Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Winchester  and  Worcester, 
all  of  them  Benedictine  except  Carlisle,  which  was  a  church  of 
Au|(ustinians.  The  secular  churches  were  Chichester,  Exeter, 
Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  St  Paul's  (London),  Salisbury, 
Wells,  York,  and  the  four  Welsh  cathedral  churches.  In  Ireland 
all  were  secular  except  Christ  Church,  Dublin  (Augustinian), 
and  Down  (Benedictine),  and  none,  even  in  their  earliest  days, 
were  ever,  it  is  believed,  churches  of  recognized  orders  of  monks, 
except  the  two  named.  In  Scotland  St  Andrew's  was  Augus- 
tinian, Elgin  (or  Moray),  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  were  always 
secular,  and  ordered  on  the  models  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury. 
Brechin  had  a  community  of  Culdecs  till  1372,  when  a  secular 
chapter  was  constituted.  The  cathedral  church  of  Galloway, 
at  Whithorn,  of  English  foundation,  was  a  church  of  Praemon- 
stratensians.  In  Germany,  as  in  England,  many  of  the  cathedral 
churches  were  monastic.  In  Denmark  all  seem  to  have  been 
Benedictine  at  first,  except  B6rglum,  which  was  Praemon- 
stratensian  till  the  Reformation.  The  others  were  changed  to 
churches  of  secular  canons.  In  Sweden,  Upsala  was  originally 
Benedictine,  but  was  secularized  about  1350,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  each  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Sweden  should  have  a 
chapter  of  at  least  fifteen  secular  canons.  In  France  monastic 
chapters  were  very  common,  but  nearly  all  the  monastic  cathedral 
churches  there  had  been  changed  to  churches  of  secular  canons 
before  the  1 7th  century.  One  of  the  latest  to  be  so  changed  was 
that  of  Seez,  in  Normandy,  which  was  Augustinian  till  1547, 
when  Pope  Paul  III.  dispensed  the  members  from  their  vows, 
and  constituted  them  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.  The  chapter 
of  Scnez  was  monastic  till  1647,  and  othen  perhaps  even 
later,  but  the  majority  were  secularized  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  the  case  of  monastic  cathedral  churches  there  were  no 
dignitaries,  the  internal  government  was  that  of  the  order  to 
which  the  chapter  belonged,  and  all  the  members  kept  perpetual 
residence.  The  reverse  of  this  was  the  case  with  the  secular 
chapters;  the  dignities  of  provost,  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  &c.,  soon  came  into  being,  for  the  regulation  and  good 
order  of  the  church  and  its  services,  while  the  non-residence  of 
the  canons,  rather  than  their  perpetual  residence,  became  the 
rule,  and  led  to  their  duties  being  performed  by  a  body  of 
"  vicars,"  who  officiated  for  them  at  the  services  of  the  church. 

Abroad,  the  earliest  head  of  a  secular  church  seems  to  have 
been  the  provost  {praeposUus,  Probst,  &c.),  who  was  charged,  not 
only  with  the  internal  regulation  of  the  church,  and  oversight 
of  the  members  of  the  chapter  an^  control  of  the  services,  but 
was  also  the  steward  or  seneschal  of  the  lands  and  possessions 
of  the  church.    The  latter  often  mainly  engaged  his  attention. 
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to  the  neglect  of  lus  domestic  and  ecdestastical  duties,  and 
complaints  were  soon  raised  that  the  provost  was  too  much 
mixed  in  worldly  affairs,  and  was  too  frequently  absent  from  his 
spiritual  duties.  This  led,  in  many  cases,  to  the  institution  of  a 
new  officer  called  the  "  dean,"  who  had  charge  of  that  portion 
of  the  provost's  duties  which  related  to  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  chapter  and  the  services  of  the  church.  In  some  cases  the 
office  of  provost  was  abolished,  but  in  others  it  was  continued,  the 
provost,  who  was  also  occasionally  archdeacon  as  well,  remaining 
head  of  the  chapter.  This  arrangement  was  most  commonly 
followed  in  Germany.  In  England  the  provost  was  .almost  tm- 
known.  Bishop  Gisa  introduced  a  provostas  head  of  the  chapter 
of  Wells,  but  the  office  was  afterwards  subordinated  to  the  other 
dignities,  and  the  provost  became  simply  the  steward  of  certain 
of  the  prebendal  lands.  The  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Beverley  was  the  roost  notable  Instance  of  such  an  officer  in 
England,  but  at  Beverley  he  was  an  external  officer  with  no 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  church,  no  stall  in  the  choir 
and  no  vote  in  chapter.  The  provost  of  Eton,  introduced  by 
Henry  VI.,  occupied  a  position  most  nearly  approaching  that 
of  a  foreign  cathedral  provost.  In  Germany  and  in  Scandinavia, 
and  in  a  few  of  the  cathedral  churches  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  provost  was  the  ordinary  head  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  but 
the  office  was  not  common  elsewhere.  As  regards  France,  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cathedral  churches  existing  at  the 
Revolution,  thirty-eight  only,  and  those  either  on  the  borders 
of  Germany  or  in  the  extreme  south,  had  a  provost  as  the  head 
of  the  chapter.  In  others  the  provost  existed  as  a  subordinate 
officer.  There  were  two  provosts  at  Autun,  and  Lyons  and 
Chartres  had  fouk*  each,  all  as  subordinate  officers. 

The  normal  constitution  of,  the  chapter  of  a  secular  cathedral 
church  comprised  four  dignitaries  (there  might  be  more),  in 
addition  to  the  canons.  The  dean  {decanus)xeTDS  to  have  derived 
his  designation  from  the  Benedictine  dean  who  had  ten  monks 
under  his  charge.  The  dean,  as  already  noted,  came  into 
existence  to  supply  the  place  of  the  provost  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  church  and  chapter.  In  England  the  dean  was  the 
head  of  all  the  secular  cathedral  churches,  and  was  originally 
elected  by  the  chapter  and  confirmed  in  office  by  the  bishop. 
He  is  president  of  the  chapter,  and  in  church  has  charge  of  the 
due  i)erformance  of  the  services,  taking  specified  portions  of  them 
by  statute  on  the  principal  festivals.  He  sits  in  the  chief  stall 
in  the  choir,  which  is  usually  the  first  on  the  right  hand  on  enter- 
ing the  choir  at  the  west.  Next  to  the  dean  (as  a  rule)  is  the 
precentor  (primkeriuSf  cantor,  &c.),  whose  special  duty  is  that  of 
regulating  the  musical  portion  of  the  services  He  presides  in 
the  dean's  absence,  and  occupies  the  corresponding  stall  on  the 
left  side,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  thii  rule,  where,  as  at 
St  Paul's,  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  city  ranks  second 
and  occupies  what  is  usually  the  precentor's  stall.  The  third 
dignitary  is  the  chancellor  (sckolasticus,  icoldtre,  capiscol, 
magistral,  &c.),  ^o  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese.  The  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  church  is 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  its  schools,  ought  to  read  divinity 
lectures,  and  superintend  the  lections  in  the  choir  and  correct 
slovenly  readers.  He  is  often  the  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
chapter.  In  the  absence  of  the  dean  and  precentor  he  is  president 
of  the  chapter.  The  easternmost  stall,  on  the  dean's  side  of  the 
choir,  is  usually  assigned  to  him.  The  fourth  dignitary  is  the 
treasurer  {custos,  sacrista,  cheficier) .  He  is  guardian  of  the  fabric, 
and  of  all  the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  his 
duty  was  to  provide  bread  and  wine  for  the  eucharist,  and 
candles  and  incense,  and  he  regulated  such  matters  as  the 
ringing  of  the  bells.  The  treasurer's  stall  is  opposite  to  that  of 
the  chancellor.  These  four  dignitaries,  occupying  the  four 
comer  stalls  in  the  choir,  are  called  in  many  of  the  statutes  the 
"  quatuor  najores  personae  "  of  the  church.  In  many  cathedral 
churches  there  were  additional  dignitaries,  as  the  praelector, 
subdean,  vice-chancellor,  succentor-canonicorum,  and  others, 
who  came  into  existence  to  supply  the  places  of  the  other  absent 
digm'taries,  for  qon-residence  was  the  fatal  blot  of  the  secular 
churches,  and  in  this  they  contrasted  very  badly  with  the 


monastic  churches,  whefe  all  the  members  were  ia  contnaogs 
residence.     Besides  the  dignitaries  there  were  the  ordioajy 
canons,  each  of  whom,  as  a  rule,  held  k  separate  pcebefid  or 
endowment,  besides  receiving  his  share  of  the  conunon  foods 
of  the  church.    For  the  most  part  the  canons  alio  tpetd^ 
became  non-reudent,  and  this  led  to  the  dittinctinn  of  resi- 
dentiaiy  and  non-residentiary  canons,  tHI  in  most  dmrches  the 
number  of  resident  canons  became  definitely  limited  in  mmber, 
and  the  non-residentiary  canons,  who  no  longer  shared  in  the 
common  funds,  became  generally  known  as  prebendaries  only, 
although  by  their  non-residence  they  did  not  forfeit  their  position 
as  canons,  and  retained  their  votes  in  chapter  like  the  othen. 
This  system  of  non-residence  led  also  to  the  insUtatioB  of  vicars 
choral,  each  canon  having  his  own  vicar,  who  sat  in  his  stall 
in  his  absence,  and  when  the  canon  was  present,  b  the  staD 
immediately  below,  on  the  second  form.    The  vican  had  so 
place  or  vote  in  chapter,  and,  though  irremovable  except  for 
offences,  were  the  servants  of  their  absent  canons  iriioae  staOs 
they  occupied,  and  whose  duties  they  performed.    Abroad  thry 
were  often  called  demi-prebendaries,  and  they  fonoed  the  bv 
ckteur  of  the  French  churches.     As  time  went  on  the  vicars 
were  themselves  often  incorporated  as  a  kind  of  lesser  di^rtcr, 
or  college,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

There  was  no  distinction  between  the  monastic  cathedial 
chapters  and  those  of  the  secular  canons,  in  their  relation  to  tl^ 
bishop  or  diocese.  In  both  cases  the  chapter  was  the  l»shop's 
consUium  which  he  was  bound  to  consult  on  all  important  matters 
and  without  doing  so  he  could  not  act  Thus,  a  judicial  ded&ioe 
of  a  bishop  needed  the  confirmation  d  the  chapter  before  it  could 
be  enforced.  He  could  not  change  the  service  books^  or  "  ue  * 
of  the  church  or  diocese,  without  capitular  consent,  and  there  axe 
many  episcopal  acts,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a  diocesan 
chancellor,  or  vicar  general,  which  stiD  need  confimatioD  by 
the  chapter,  but  the  older  theory  of  the  chapter  as  the  bishop's 
council  in  ruling  the  diocese  has  become  a  thing  d  the  past,  not 
in  England  only,  but  on  the  continent  also.  In  its  coiporate  capa- 
city the  chapter  takes  charge  sede  vacanU  of  a  xliocese.  In  Eag- 
land,  however  (except  as  regards  Salisbury  and  Durham),  ibis 
custom  has  never  obtained,  the  two  archbishops  having,  from  time 
immemorial,  taken  charge  of  the  vacant  dioceses  in  their  respec- 
tive provinces.  When,  however,  either  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury 
or  York  is  vacant,  the  chapters  of  those  churches  take  chaxge,  not 
only  of  the  diocese,  but  of  the  province  as  wdl,  and  incidentally, 
therefore,  of  any  of  the  dioceses  of  the  province  which  may  be 
vacant  at  the  same  time. 

All  the  English  monastic  cathedral  chapters  were  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and,  except  Bath  and  Coventry,  were  refoundcd  by 
him  as  churches  of  secular  chapters,  with  a  dean  as  the  head,  and 
a  certain  number  of  canons  ranging  from  twdve  at  Cantcrbsry 
and  Durham  to  four  at  Carlisle,  and  with  certain  subordinate 
officers  as  minor  canons,  gospellers,  epistolers.  ftc.  The  preoeolor- 
ship  in  these  churches  of  the  "  New  Foundation,"  as  they  are 
called,  is  not,  as  in  the  secular  churches  of  the  "  Old  Foundatioo," 
a  dignity,  but  is  merely  an  office  held  by  one  of  the  minor  canoas. 

English  cathedral  churches,  at  the  present  day,  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads:  (i)  the  old  secular  cathedral  churches 
of  the  "  Old  Foundation,"  enumerated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article;  (2)  the  churches  of  the  "  New  Foundation  "  of  HcBty 
VIII.,  which  are  the  monastic  churches  already  specified,  vitb 
the  exception  of  Bath  and  Coventry;  (3)  the  cathedral  chorcto 
of  bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  Vm.,  via.  Bristol,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Oxford  and  Peterborough  (the  constitotMO  of  tbe 
chapters  of  which  corresponds  to  those  of  the  New  Foondatioo); 
(4)  modem  cathedral  churches  of  sees  founded  since  1816,  via. 
(a)  Manchester,  Ripon  and  Southwell,  formeriy  collegiate  churches 
of  secular  canons;  (6)  St  Albans  and  Southwark,  origiBaBy 
monastic  churches;  (c)  Triiro,  Newcastle  and  Wakefidd, 
formerly  parish  chunhes,  {d)  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
originally  district  churches.  The  ruined  cathedral  church  of 
the  diocese  of  Sodor  (i.e.  the  Southern  Isles)  and  Man,  at'Ped 
in  the  latter  island,  appears  never  to  have  had  a  chapter  of  dcrgy 
attached  to  it. 
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Gnedj  whilf 
anide  AicHinc- 
TCii  lit  evatutian  of  the  vuiom  atyle*  In  England,  Frioct, 
Germany,  luly  and  Spun,  la  act  forth.  It  it  only  ncceaaary 
l«c  10  deal  «Ih  the  development  of  the  eulem  end  of  Engliah 
ind  lonita  catbedrala,  aa  It  waa  in  (hoae  that  the  greateat 
'hinfa  from  the  raiddk  ol  Ibe  nth  century  to  the  doae  of  the 
]6[h  ctnlury  took  place. 

The  tiiUeat  eitended  development  ol  the  eiatem  end  ol  the 
aiMnl  ii  that  which  wa>  firat  lel  out  in  Edward  the  Conf  eiaar'i 
cburch  at  WcMminaier,  probably  boirowed  from  the  ancient 
(bmh  of  St  Martin  at  Toun;  in  this  church,  dating  probably 
■nwi  the  loih  century,  two  new  dementi  are  found,  ( t )  the  cany- 
>B(  of  the  choir  aisle  round  a  dmlar  apic  so  ai  lo  provide  a 
pncawinal  aide  nuod  the  eutem  end  of  the  church,  and  (i)  Eve 
^■idal  chipela,  CDDttituling  the  germ  ol  the  chevei,  which 
tnvforatcd  the  eutera  terminations  of  the  French  alhediala 
"■Ihe  iiih  and  131b  centuriea.  It  is  only  wilbin  recent  lima 
t^t  Ibe  foundationa  ol  the  early  church  at  Toun  with  Its  choir 
tide  and  chapela  have  been  traced  under  the  eiisting  cbiuch. 
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v  probably 


In  Edwird  Ibe  Confeasor'a  church  (loso)  Ibeit 
only  three  cbapcia  and  a  procestiooa)  aiale;  in  (be  neii  eian^iK 
*t  Glguceater  C10S9)  were  also  three  cbapela.  two  of  which,  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  aisle,  si  ill  remain ;  the  aame  is  found 
in   Caolerbuiy    (1006-iioj)    and   Norwich   (1089-1119),   the 

the  Lady^ihapel  in  Ghracesler  and  Ngtwich,  and 
■       ■  ■     -         ■  iihedral  (fig.  i"      ~- 


calhedral  of  Wincbeslet, 
chapels  were  amnged  filling 
apsidal  chapel  projectin     * 
circular  ptoceuioud  aisle  with 
type  of  plan  in  the  Anglo- Nam 
ibout  the  middle  ol  the 


t  Ihc  Trinity  chapel  in  Canlerl 


a  have  eiisled  in  the  Anglo-Nort 


outh  ends,  anc 


ithedr^  and  waa  fallowed 

century,  when  t?ie  English 

buildera  in  some  atn  returned  la  the  square  east  end  instead  of 

ar  apaidaJ  termination.    The  eaiUest  eiample  ol 

RoraKy  Abbey  (c.  iijo),  whcit  tt 


prjsbyieiy,  there  being  a 
chapels  in  the  axis  of  the  presbytery  aisle andacentral  rectaiigular 
chapel  beyond.  A  similar  arrangement  ia  found  in  Hereford 
cathednJ,  and  eiists  in  Winchester,  Salisbury  (fig.  1),  Durham, 
St  Albans,  Eieler,  Ely.  Welli  and  Felerlmrough,  eicepi  tbat  in 
all  those  cases  (eicepl  Weill)  the  eastern  chapels  are  square 
ended;  in  Weill  cathedral  the  most  eulem  chapel  (the  Lady- 
chapel)  h>l  a  polygonal  termination;  in  Durham  (fig.  3),  the 

nine  attan,  which  was  probably  bormwed  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Fountains  Abbey.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  of  Iheabove 
the  ongina]  design  has  been  transformed  in  rebuilding^  thus  in 
St  Albans,  Durham,  York  and  Exeter  cathedrals,  Ibere  was  no 
eaatcra  ambulatory  but  tltree  parallel  apses,  in  aome  cases 
rectangular  eilemally.  In  Southwell,  Rochester,  Ely  and 
Chester,  there  was  no  processional  path  or  ambulatory  round  the 
cut  end;  in  Carlisle  no  easiem  chapeb;  and  In  Oifard  only  one 
cenlral  apae.  In  Ely  calbedr*]  (fig.  4)  the  great  central  tower 
built  by  the  Gnt  Norman  abbot  UoS'-'09*)  fell  dawn  in  1311, 
carrying  with  it  portions  of  the  adjoining  bays  oljhc  nave. 
Irauepi  and  choir;  initead  of  attempting  lo  rebuild  the  lower. 
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AUn  of  Wiliinghun  conceived  Ibc  ido  of  obUining  ■  nui 
lujcc  area  in  t(w  centre  a(  the  cslbedral,  vid  insieid  ol  rebuil 
ing  ihc  pien  of  the  (Otter  he  took  u  the  bueolhisdeaignftcenir 
octagon^  ipa^i  the  width  of  *rhich  wu  equal  to  thai  of  na' 
and  lisles^  with  wide  arches  to  nave,  tranaepli  and  choir,  at 


eight  pii 


carry  a  i 


which  the  linlem  nala.    Internally  the  eSecl  of  this 

only  initancc  o(  such  a  Ceitlure  in  En^idi  Gothic  ucbilecture. 
(See  Akcbhectuee,  Plate  VIIL,  fig.  Si.) 

The  earliest  eumple  ol  the  chevel  i>  protHbly  to  be  Cound 
in  (be  chuEch  ol  St  Mutin  al  Toun:  this  was  followed  by  olhen 


tka 


at  Tourtius,  Ctennont-Ferrand,  Auierte,  Charlrea,  L. 
and  other  chutcbes  built  during  ibc  great  church-building 
period  ol  the  nth  century.  In  the  still  greater  nwvement  in 
Ihe  nth  century,  when  the  episcopacy,  supported  by  the  eman- 
cipated communes,  tmdettaok  the  erection  ol  cathedrals  of 
greater  dimensioni  and  the  reconst  ruction  of  otfaeia,  in  some 
casn  tbey  utilised  the  old  loundationa,  as  in  Chartres  {fig.  ;), 
Couunces  and  Amerce  cathedrals,  while  in  other*  (as  at  Le 
Mana)  they  extended  Ihe  eastern  lenntnalion.  much  in  Ihe 


when  the  apsidal  ea 
-ury)in- 


square  east  end  in  England,  the  Fiei 
develaped  it  by  doubling  the  choir  aisles  ana  looir 
number  of  eitra  chapelt;  thus  in  Canterbury,  Nor 
Gloucester,  there  were  only  three  apsidal  chapels  in  th 
whereas  in  Noyoa  (nso),  Soissons  (1190),  Reims  (iiii 
Seel,  Bayeui  (ijjo),  Clermont  (117s),  Senlis,  Liuio 
atid  Narbonne  cathedrals  there  were  five;  ia  Amieni, 
and  Beauvais,  there  were  seven  apiidal  chapeb,  and  in 
cathedral  nine-    Double  aiilet  round  tbe  choir,  of  wh 


of  the 


imples  In  England,  aic  found  is  Ibe  —'Vrfny  rf 


potKsies  one  feat-  ■t. -"t^ 
uie  which  b  almost  [J.  '... .  | 
unique^    via.     Ihe    ^         '  J- 


.hese      were    ^^  J 


the  chapel  of  ihi 
Trinily  in  Canter- 
probably  from  Ibe 
designs  ol  William 
ol  Sens,  by  his  luc- 
cessor  William  Ihe 
Englishmi 


les  of  Ibe  cbcur 
aisle  and  a  cential 
apM,  Ihe  only  "- 
ample  la  that  ol  Ihe 

cathedral  of  Autun. 
The    immense    de- 


velop 


.    limb 


Ftc.  4.— Plan  ql  Ely 
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■Wciaad  ilUn,  tBit  in  Durham,  Siliibuiy,  Lichfield,  Fetcr- 
banifb  ud  Ripon  atbednk;  ind  on  the  Dorlh  lide  only  in 
HcR(grd  cUbednL  In  Rouen  cilbcdnl.  cut  of  the  tnnicpl 
uIb.  ihen  m  vsldd  chapel),  which  with  the  three  chapeb  in 
■be  chevet  nuke  up  Ibc  uiual  Dumber.    The  cathedral  of  Poilien 

HXT  of  campnfmise  has  been  made  by  vhe  proviiion  of  three 
tttmentat  apaa,  and  there  an  no  windowi  in  the  eaat  front; 
the  Dut  Temarkabte  divergence  from  Ihe  luual  design  ia  found 
bcR  in  ihe  abaence  of  any  triforinm  or  citratory,  owing  lo  Ihe 
fact  that  the  vault  of  tbe  aialea  ia  aea,rly  as  bl^  as  th^t  of  the 
aire,  10  that  it  conilitutei  an  ciunple  of  what  in  Germany 
(■here  then  an  many)  an  called  HalUn  KircAai;  the  light 
btinf  olilained  through  the  ai&Le  windows  only  gives  a  gloomy 
eflect  10  the  nave.  Another  departure  from  tbe  usual  plan  Im 
that  found  in  Albi  cathedral  (iJ5o),  in  which  there  are  no  aisles, 
tkeir  place  being  taken  by  chapets  between  the  buttresses  which 
were  Rfjuind  10  resit  the  tbrual  of  the  nave  vault,  the  widest 
in  Fiance.  The  cathedral  it  built  in  brick  and  titemtlly  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress.    In  the  cathedrals  of  the  loulh- 
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tbe  immense  piers  required  10  cairy  them  made  J1  necessary  to 
dispeue  with  aisles.  The  cMhednl  of  Angoultme  (fig.  7) 
cDiBisii  ol  a  nave  covered  with  tbtte  domes,  a  transept  of  great 
Ifcph  with  lolly  towers  over  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  in 
ipudal  choir  with  four  chevet  chapels.  In  Si  Front  de  Ptiigueui 
(ii;d},  basedonSt  Ma^'i  at  VeDtce,  the  plan  consists  ol  nave, 
Inoept  and  choir,  all  of  equal  dimensions,  each  ol  tbem,  as 
mil  as  the  crossing,  vaulted  over  with  >  dome,  vhUe  oiiginiUy 
thire  was  a  simple  apsidil  cboir. 

Reluming  now  to  tbe  great  cathedrals  in  the  north  of  France. 
■e  give  an  Uluslnlian  (fig.  8)  of  Amiens  cathedral  (from  Viollel 
It  Doc's  Diiliimnairt  raisamif)  which  shows  the  dispmition  of  a 
oibedral,  with  its  iHve-a«hes,  triforium,  clerestory  windows 
ind  vault,  the  Hying  hullressn  which  wen  required  ID  carry  the 
iliFust  of  the  vault  lo  the  oolci  tautiicasea  which  flanked  the 
sole  walls,  tnd  the  lofty  pinnacles  which  surmounted  them. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  triforium  gallery,  owing  to  Ihe  greater 
bight  given  to  Ihe  aisles.  In  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  Ihe  Iriloriun 
>u  Hirly  as  high  as  the  alsksi  in  large  towns  this  leatuce  gave 
incrosedaccommodalionfonbecongregil"  


cathedrals,  built  ii 


>  Noyo 


of  ll 


icnlis 


pavement  of  slight  fall  to  u  to  iHow  of  lottieT  deienoiy 

The  CBthednb  In  Spain  follow  on  tbe  nme  Una  u  those  in 
Fiance.  Tbe  cathedral  of  Santiago  de  CompoiteU  li  viRtuUy  a 
copy  ol  St  Sernin  ^-^^ 


a  very  late  period.  < 

1 

Ai    Leon,    Ba.ce-                             . 

lon»   and   Toledo 

passage  round  the     1 

apse  with  apsidal    ;                                  -, 

chapels  recalls  the    ' 

French  dl.posi- 

i 

a"doibi"  ^'"if                   :  1 

1 

f' 

i 

but  [n  Leon  and                         '     :  ' 

■ 

' 

Toledo  cathedrals     „              .  .    -  ' ' 

li  - 

the   east   end   is       ,                   '    1' 

■i     ■■■■"3% 

masked  externally  j^;                          I, 

■  :■' ' 

bI  Amiens  Calbednl. 

cslbedral)  Ihe  triapsal  airangemenl  is  adopted,  and  the 

Is  found  in  the  German  cathedrals,  with  one  important 

lion,  the  cslbedral  of  Cologne,  whkh  was  based  on  I 

bat  ol 

Aniens,  Ihe  comparative  height  of  Ihe  former,  however 

being 

so  cisggented  that  scale  has  been  lost,  and  externally 

It  has 

the  appearance  of  »n  overgrown  monster. 

Under  the  headings  Vault,   pLTiica  Dottuss,   PniIiACI.1, 

CDcnpotients  of'a  caltl^ral  w'chuich!°bul  as^brir  deugn 

materially  in  almoil  every  eumple,  wilhoul  a  very  l»^ 

detail. 

i::iis^?^^:!r--:^'r^tr^iSi^Jf 

D«V  dictionary 

of  the 

.."vii.  lE'i 


niS^ 


n   lbs 


li>l  iIluunKs  the  pnncipl 
quadripartite,  wilh  flying 


, ,>  of  the  will),  and  the  nave-srch™, 

>ith  Ihtiidciiislo,  beneath  the  windows  of  which  is  the  decorative 
arcade.  (R.  P.  S.) 

CATRBUNBAQ.  JACqOBS  (t7S9-i7«J>,  Fnnch  Vendean 
chieftain  during  the  Revolution,  was  boio  at  Tin-«n- Manges,  in 
the  country  now  fonning  the  department  ol  Maine-et-Loin. 
He  became  well  known  in  the  country  ol  Anjou,  over  which  he 
travelled  u  a  pedlar  and  dealer  in  contraband  goods.  His 
physical  strength  and  his  great  piety  gave  him  considerable 
ascendancy  over  the  peasants,  who  surnamcd  him  "  Ihe  saint  of 
Anjou."  In  the  first  years  ol  the  Revolution,  Calhelineau 
listened  lo  the  eihorlations  of  Calbcdic  priests  and  royalist 
emipli,  and  joined  the  insurrection  pcovcdied  by  them  against 
Ihe  nvolutioDary  government.  Collecting  a  band  of  pcasanis 
and  tmugglen,  he  look  the  chlleau  of  Callsis,  when  be  cap- 
tured a  cannon,  christened  by  Ihe  Vendeans  the  "  Misslonaiy  "; 

Chatonnes  (March  175J).  Htscompanionscommittedalroeities 
which  brought  opon  Ibem  terrible  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
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Republicans.  Meanwhile  Cathelineau's  troops  increased,  and  he 
combined  with  the  other  Vendean  chiefs,  such  as  N.  Stofflet  and 
Gigot  d'Elb£e,  taking  the  towns  of  Beaupr6au,  Fontenay  and 
Saumur.  The  first  successes  of  the  Vendeans  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  had  not  expected  an  insurrection.  When 
the  resistance  to  the  insurgents  became  more  serious,  differences 
arose  among  their  leaders.  To  avoid  these  rivalries,  it  is  thought 
that  CatheUneau  was  named  generalissimo  of  the  rebels,  though 
his  authority  over  the  undisciplined  troops  was  not  increased  by 
the  new  office.  In  1793  all  the  Royalist  forces  tried  to  capture 
Nantes.  CatheUneau  entered  the  to  wn  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
Genera]  J.  B.  C.  Candaux,  but  he  was  killed,  and  the  Vendean 
army  broke  up.  Numerous  relatives  of  Cathelineau  also  perished 
in  the  war  of  La  Vendue.  His  grandson,  Henri  de  Cathelineau, 
figured  in  the  war  of  1870  between  France  and  Germany  (sec 
also  V£md£e;  Cbouans). 

See  C.  Port.  Vie  de  J.  Cathdineau  (1883) ;  "  \A  Ugende  de  Cathe- 
lineau "  in  the  review  La  RSpottUion  jranMise,  vol.  xxiv. ;  Les 
Origines  de  la  VendU  (Paris,  1888,  2  vols.) ;  Dietionnaire  histari^ite 
de  Maine-et-Loirei  Cretincau-Joly,  Hisioire  de  la  Vendie  miliiatre; 
Th.  Muret,  Vie  populaire  de  Cathelineau  (1845).  (R.  A.*) 

CATHBRINB,  SAINT.  The  Roman  bagiology  contains  the 
record  of  six  saints  of  this  name.  x.  St  Catheune  or  Alex- 
andria, Virgin  and  Martyr,  whose  day  of  commenaoration 
recurs  on  the  35th  of  November,  and  in  some  places  on  the  5th  of 
March.  2.  St  Catherine  of  Sweden,  a  daughter  of  St  Bridget, 
who  died  abbess  of  Watzen  in  March  1381,  and  is  commemorated 
on  the  33nd  of  that  mont£.  3.  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  1347- 
X380,  whose  festal  day  is  observed  on  the  30th  of  ^ril.  4.  St 
Catherine  op  Bologna,  14x3-1463,  a  visionary,  abbess  of 
the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  in  Bologna,  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.,  and  commemorated  throughout  the  Franciscan 
order  on  the  9th  of  March.  $.  St  Catherine  or  Genoa,^  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Fieschi,  was  bom  about  1447,  spebt 
her  life  and  her  means  in  succouring  and  attending  on  the  sick, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  plague  which  ravaged  Genoa  in  1497 
and  xsoi,  died  in  that  city  in  15x0,  was  beatified  t^  Clement  V. 
in  1675  and  canonized  by  Clement  XII.  in  1737;  her  name  was 
placed  in  the  calendar  on  the  32nd  of  July  by  Benedict  XIV. 
6.  St  Catherine  de'  Riccx,  of  Florence,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  prince,  was  bom  in  1523,  became  a  nun  in  the  convent 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Prato  in  1536,  and  died  in  1589.  She  was 
famous  during  her  life-time  for  the  weekly  ecstasy  of  the  Passion, 
during  which  in  a  trance  she  experienced  the  sufferings  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  contemplating  the  Passion  of  her  Son.  Shp  was 
canonized  in  1746  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  fixed  her  festal  day  on 
the  X3th  of  February.  In  Celtic  and  English  martyiologies 
(November  2  5)  there  is  also  commemorated  St  Catherine  Audley 
(c.  1400),  a  recluse  of  Ledbuiy,  Hereford,  who  was  reputed  for 
piety  and  clairvoyance. 

Of  two  of  these  saints,  St  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  the  St 
Catherine  par  excdtmce,  and  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  something 
51  more  must  be  said.    Of  the  former  history  has  little  or 

Cathetiae,  nothing  to  tell.  The  Maronite  scholar,  Joseph  Simon 
^irgimaad  Assemani  (1687-1768),  first  identified  her  with  the 
mmrtyr,  iQygj  ^nd  weaJthy  lady  of  Akxandria  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  14)  who,  for  refusing  the  solicitations  of  the 
emperor  Maximinus,  was  deprived  of  her  property  and  banished. 
But  Rufinus  {Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  17)  called  this  lady  Dorothea,  and 
the  old  Catherine  legend,  as  recorded  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
and  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  has  quite  other  features.  Accord- 
ing to  it  Catherine  was  the  daughter  of  King  Konetos,  eighteen 
years  old,  beautiful  and  wise.  During  the  persecution  under 
Maxihiinus  she  sought  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  upbraided 
him  for  his  craclties,  and  adjured  him  to  give  up  the  worship  of 
false  gods.  The  angry  tyrant,  unable  to  refute  her  arguments 
himself,  sent  for  pagan  scholars  to  argue  with  her,  but  they  were 
discomfited.  Catherine  was  then  scourged  and  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  empress  was  sent  to  reason  with  her;  but  the 
dauntless  virgin  converted  not  only  the  empress  but  the  Roman 

I  See  the  study  in  Baron  Fr.  von  HQgel'a  Mystical  Element  in 
Rdigion  (15^). 


general  and  his  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  bcr.  Maxiraimis 
now  ordered  her  to  be  broken  on  the  whed;  but  the  whed  vis 
shattered  by  her  touch.  The  headsman's  axe  proved  more  fatal, 
and  the  martyr's  body  was  borne  by  angds  to  Mount  Sicai, 
where  Justinian  I.  built  the  famous  monastery  in  her  bonoor. 
Another  development  of  the  legend  is  that  in  which,  haviBg 
rejected  many  offers  of  marriage,  she  was  taken  to  heaven  in 
vision  and  betrothed  to  Christ  by  the  Virgin  Maxy. 

Of  all  these  marvellous  incidents  very  little,  by  the  univctsal 
admission  of  Catholic  scholars,  has  survived  the  test  of  laoden 
criticism.  That  St  Catherine  actually  existed  there  is,  indeed, 
no  evidence  to  di^rove;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
elements  in  her  legend  are  due  to  confusioD  with  the  stoiy  of 
Hypatia  (f .«.),  the  neo-platonic  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  done  to  death  by  a  Christian  mob.  To  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  any  case,  St  Catherine  was  very  real;  she  was  ranked  with 
the  fourteen  roost  helpful  saints  in  heaven,  and  was  the  constant 
theme  of  preachers  and  of  poets.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  ia 
many  places  with  the  utmost  splendour,  and  in  oertaia  dioceses  ia 
France  was  a  holy  day  of  obligation  as  late  as  the  begimung  of  the 
X  7  tb  century.  Numberiess  chapels  were  dedicated  to  her,  and  in 
nearly  all  churches  her  statue  was  set  up,  the  saint  being  rqMC- 
sented  with  a  wheel,  her  instrument  of  torture,  aad  sometinus 
with  a  crown  and  a  book.  The  wheel  being  ber  qrmbdshe 
was  the  patron  saint  of  wheelwrights  and  xnecfaania;  as  tht 
con  founder  of  heathen  sophistry  she  was  invoked  by  thec^o^ans, 
apologists,  preachers  and  philosophers,  and  was  chosen  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  university  of  Paris;  as  tbe  most  holfy  and 
illustrious  of  Christian  virgins  she  became  tbe  tutelaxy  saint  of 
nuns  and  virgins  generally.  So  late  as  the  x6tli  century,  Bosscet 
delivered  a  panegyric  upon  her,  and  it  was  the  action  of  Dom 
Deforis,  the  Benedictine  editor  of  his  woriu,  in  criticizing  the 
accuracy  of  the  data  on  which  this  was  based,  that  first  dis- 
credited th«  legend.  The  saint's  feast  was  removed  from  the 
Breviary  at  Paris  about  this  tune,  and  the  devotion  to  St  Catherioe 
has  since  lost  its  earlier  popularity.  See  Leon  Chignet's  artide 
in  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia^  voL  iii.  (London,  1908). 

St  Catherine  of  Siena  was  the  youngest  of  the  twenty-five 
children  of  Giacomo  di  Benincasa,  a  dyer,,  and  was  bom,  with  a 
twin-sister  who  did  iu>t  survive  her  birth,  on  the  si 
3Sth  of  March  1347.  A  highly  sensitive  and  iinagin-  CMtate 
ative  child,  she  very  early  began  to  practise  ascetictsm  •'**■•• 
and  see  visions,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  solemnly  dedicated  her 
virginity  to  Christ.  She  was  attracted  by  what  she  had  heard  of 
the  desert  anchorites,  and  in  X363-X364,  after  much  struggle, 
persuaded  her  parents  to  allow  her  to  take  tbe  habit  of  the 
Dominican  tertiaries.  For  a  while  she  led  at  home  die  life  of  s 
reduse,  speaking  only  to  her  confessor,  and  q)ending  all  her  tiaie 
in  devotion  and  spiritual  ecstasy.  Her  iixnate  humaniQr  and 
sound  sense,  however,  led  her  graidually  to  return  to  her  place  is 
the  family  drde,  and  she  began  also  to  seek  out  and  h^  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  In  1368  her  father  died,  and  she  assumed  the 
care  of  her  mother  Lapa.  During  the  following  years  she  bccaxoe 
known  to  an  increasingly  wide  drde,  e^>eciaUy  as  a  peacemaker, 
and  entered  into  correspondence  with  max\y  friends.  Her 
peculiarities  exdted  suspidon,  and  charges  seem  to  have  beta 
brought  against  her  by  some  of  the  Dominicans  to  answer 
which  she  went  to  Florence  in  1374,  soon  returning  to  Sirna  to 
tend  the  plague-stricken.  Here  first  she  met  the  Dominicaa 
friar,  Raimondo  of  Capua,  her  confessor  and  biographer. 

The  year  1375  found  Catherine  entering  on  a  wider  stage.  At 
the  invitation  of  Piero  Gambaoorti,  the  ruler  of  the  republic  of 
Pisa,  she  visited  that  dty  and  there  cndeavooxed  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  the  proposed  crusade,  urging  princes  and  pirsi- 
dents,  commanders  and  private  dtixens  alike  to  join  in  "  the 
holy  passage."  To  this  task  was  added  that  of  trying  to  keep 
Pisa  and  Lucca  from  joining  the  Tuscan  League  against  the 
pope.  It  was  at  Pisa,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cristiia,  on  (he 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  (April  x),  while  rapt  in  ecstasy  after  the 
communion,  that  Catherine's  greatest  traditional  jkxy  bcfdl 
her,  viz.  the  stigmata  or  impression  on  her  hands,  feet  and  heart, 
of  the  wounds  corresponding  with  those  recdvcd  by  Chiist  at  his 
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cmciEiioB.  The  macks,  however.  wCTe  at  her  pfayri  not  nude 
nabk.  Tliere  a  no  need  to  doubt  Ibe  ralily  o[  Catherine's 
culutaoa,  but  it  ■houtd  be  remembered  that  ehe  and  ber  circle 
nfi  Dsoinictni,  and  that  the  ilismata  of  St  Fcancii  o[  Auiii 
■ere  cwnidcctd  ihe  aowning  glory  of  Ibe  uinl,  and  hilheito  the 
achaive  baau  of  the  Fiancisnnt.  The  tendency  observable  in  ' 
DBDyoftheauiterilieiandniincIei  attributed  to  St  Calbcrine  10 

tcaiaiLable  in  Ihb  majvel  of  the  itignula.  and  »  acute  became 
the  riviliy  between  (lie  iwo  ocden  th^t  Pope  Siitus  IV.,  himielf 
I  Fnncacan,  luued  a  decree  uwrting  that  St  Fnndi  had  an 
tululive  nonopoly  of  Ihii  particular  wonder,  and  making  it 
1  ceaurabte  offence  to  Rpreseni  St  Catherine  receiving  the 

In  the  year  ijTfi,  the  i^tholCatberine's  life.  Gregory  XI,  wai 

Rviof  and  holding  the  papal  court  al  Avignor 
qI  seven  French  popes  in  ucccasion  who  hac 


done  so,  and  had 
lesiastical  writera 
'  of  the  church." 
J  back  the  papacy 
ID  luiy  was  Ibe  cherished  and  aniious  wish  of  all  good  Italians, 
lod  apecially  of  all  Italian  thuichmen.  Petrarch  had  urgently 
prtoed  Urban  V.,  Gregory's  immediate  predecessor,  to  accom- 
ptiih  the  deshed  change;  and  Danle  had  at  an  earlier  date 
liboured  to  bring  about  the  larae  object.  But  these  and  all  the 
other  influences  which  Italy  had  striven  to  bring  10  bear  00  the 
popes  bad  hitherto  failed  to  induce  tfiem  10  return.  In  these 
□icumstances  Catherine  detennined  to  try  her  powers  of  per- 
tDuvH  and  argument,  atlemp1in£  first  by  correspondence  to 
recondte  Gregory  and  the  Floienlinea.  who  had  been  placed  under 
ID  interdict,  and  then  going  in  penon  a>  (he  repmcnlalive  of 
(he  ^(ter  to  Avignon,  where  she  arrived  on  the  iSth  of  June- 
Gregcpry  empowered  her  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  Fkiientine 
ambassadors  were  first  tardy  and  then  faithless.  Nothing 
ihsnled,  Catherine  hetseU  besought  Gregory,  who,  indeed, 
wai  hinueil  u  minded,  (o  return,  and  he  did  so,  in  Sep(cmber 
(ukingthesca  route  don  Maneilles  to  Genoa),  though  perhaps 
iatendiac  only  to  make  a  lempormiy  stay  in  luly,     Catherine 

MiAiFF,.  Orietta  Scotti,  a  noble  lady  ol  that  dty,  at  whose  house 
Ciegory  had  a  long  colloquy  with  her.  which  encouraged  him  to 
piob  00  to  Rome.  To  this  year,  1376,  belong  the  admission  to 
Cttherioe'a  circle  of  disciples  of  Stcfino  di  Corrado  Maconi,  a 
Sienese  noble  distinguished  by  a  character  Jul]  of  chann  and 

ud  the  TolomeL  Another  Family  quarrd,  Iha[  of  the  Salimbeni 
itRocaD'Olda,  was  ended  by  her  intervention  in  1377.  This 
)1ar  il«  she  turned  the  castle  of  Belcaro,  whkh  had  been  given 


.       -  lastery. 

MeaowhUi  (he  returned 
Beiida  perpetuating  iheitr 
hi)  friends,  and  finding  it  i 


popei 

ife  with  his ei 


IS  Dot  having  an  easy  tij 


isingly  difficult  to  pay  his  mer- 
cnanei.  He  venteo  ma  anger  iipon  Catherine,  who  reproved 
kn  lor  rainding  temponl  rather  than  spiritual  thin^,  but  in 
(he  beginning  of  1378  sent  her  on  an  embassy  to  Florence  and 
eipBially  to  (he  Guelph  puty.  While  she  was  urging  the 
ritisEns  to  make  peace  with  the  pope  there  came  the  news  of 
hiidtath.  During  (he  troubles  that  ensued  in  Florence  Catherine 
nearly  kM  her  life  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  sorely  regretted  not 
wiuiiig  her  heart's  desire, "  (he  red  rose  of  martyrdom."  Peacx 
IS  signed  with  the  new  pope.  Urban  VI..  and  Cathedne.  having 
rest  political  task,  went  home 
.    Thence  on  the  outbreak  of  the  schism  Urban 

IMmeTed  with  her  now  large  spiritual  family  in  November. 
Once  arrived  she  pve  berseU  heartily  to  Urban's  cause,  and 
*«  ho  slender  powers  out  in  restraining  his  impatient  temper, 
qnietiag  (he  revolt  of  the  pcO|de  of  Rome,  and  trying  to  win  for 
tliUa  the  Bopport  of  Europe,  Alter  prolonged  and  continual 
nieriog  she  died  on  (be  igth  of  April  ijSo. 
.CailKrine  bI  Sieiu  lived  ua  BDf  only  in  her  wiiiingi  but  in  her  dls- 


"^ohr^Ji 


most  useful  tnilh^"  (J)  lfHera.and  (j)  piayen.     The  dialogue  ii 

Falkir,  'ipaki-t  It  Ikr  mimd  ef  Ikt  nloil  thfiata  oni  luly  nrria 
CalktriHl  t/  Silna.  and  wriltm  •Uxcn  ai  1*1  JiiliiuJ  il  ■••  Uir  nlicr 
jHfUl,  lk(  ttinilht  miilt  lUmiuiil,  uiiJ  axlHuBy  luerinl  wlof  God 
ifsif  in  jbr.  The  work  ii  drclaied  10  have,  been  dictaled  bi  the 
•aint  in  her  father's  house  in  Siena,  a  little  before  she  wen!  to  Rome, 
and  to  have  been  completed  on  the  ijihofOctoberlMfl.  The  book 
opens  with  a  passajte  on  the  eiMDCe  o(  myuicism.  the  union  of  the 
•Dul  with  God  in  k>ve,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  a  compendium  ol  the 
■piritual  teachings  scattered  throughout  her  letters.  There  is  more 
n»naIogue  than  dialogue.  The  book  hai  a  lignificant  place  in  the 
hiitory  e(  Italian  literature.  "  In  a  tanguage  which  is  lingulariy 
[j™  >n  inyniail  works  it  sunds  with  the  Ainiu  Ctmmtiia  as  otte  o< 

of  a  day.  (D  paint  the  union  ol  the  soul  with  (he  lupia-senSble  while 
BtiU  mipmonBd  m  the  Besh."  The  prayers  (tweniy-sii  in  all)  are 
mostly  mnik^  outpourings  repeating  the  aspiration!  found  in  her 
other  writings.    Of  inoie  i_n(eie»i  are  the  lelleTS.  nearly  four  hundred 

ventual^  bodia.  poliiicil    corporatiaiu   and    private  in^^uala. 


runn  of  the  golden  age  of  the  IwluTn  vei^u'lar;  andwith'spon^ 
a.irni:i  rl'vjirn'n-  .he  ^-^'-r-  ;r)  and  fro  between  spiritual  counsel. 


.,         i^iii  Latin  at  Cologne,.  IJJJ,  and  tridety 

'  -<-  ]uii]  to  the  jncuiory  of  one  yet  uocanoDlied :  hi  the 
-^..■«  [Q  Raimondo's  Vila,  compikd  by  Tsmmaso  CaRarini 
t:  [l.cLe(«diiaWnKUii.Cafrarinr>HimmaryellhcFi)i9, 

.'1^,  beauilTuI  llalian  by  Sielano  Mamoii  {})  the  LUkn. 
III.   anndard  edition  is  (hat  of  Cimlamo  Cigli  (I  vela,, 

i   Lucci.tpil-    A  lelection  of  then  hs- *- "-'■■—' 

.  l.y  y   D.  Scudder  (London.         '      ■ 
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n  Italy  u  they  cc 


CATHSRIKI  I.  {[681-1717).  empress  of  Russia.  The  Inie 
character  and  origin  of  this  enigmatical  woman  were,  until 
quite  recently,  among  the  most  obscure  problems  ol  RiutiiD 
history.  It  now  appears  that  ibe  came  of  a  Lithuanian  stock, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  children  of  s  small  Catholic  yeoman, 
Samuel  Skovronsky;  but  bet  father  died  of  the  plague  while 
she  was  still  a  babe,  the  family  scattered,  and  Uttle  Martha  was 
adopted  by  Pastor  GtOck,  the  Protestant  superintendent  of  the 
Marienburg  district.  Frau  GIDck  finally  rid  herself  of  the  gjrl 
by  marrying  her  to  a  Swedish  dragoon  called  Johon.  A  few 
months  latet,  the  Swedes  were  compelled  by  (he  Russians  (o 
evacuate  Marienburg,  and  Martha  became  one  of  the  pciBoners 
of  war  of  Marshal  Sheremetev,  who  sold  her  to  Prince  Menshikov, 
at  whose  house,  in  the  German  suburb  of  Moscow,  Peter  the 
Great  first  beheld  and  made  bive  to  her  [n  his  own  peculiar 
fashion.  After  the  birth  of  iliwr  fini  daughter  Catherine, 
Peter  made  no  secret  of  their  relations.  He  bad  found,  at  last, 
the  woman  he  wanted,  and  she  soon  became  so  indisperuable 
to  him  that  it  was  a  locmept  to  be  without  bet.  The  situation 
was  r(gula(cd  by  (be  recepUon  of  Uanbi  into  the  Ortbodoi 
■     ider  (he  name  of  Catherine 
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and,  finally  (17x1),  by  her  public  marriage  to  the  tsar,  who 
divorced  the  tsaritsa  Eudoxia  to  make  room  for  her.  Henceforth 
the  new  tsaritsa  was  her  husband's  inseparable  companion.  She 
was  with  him  during  the  campaign  of  the  Pruth»  and  Peter 
always  attributed  the  successful  issue  of  that  disastrous  war  to 
the  courage  and  sang-froid  of  his  consort.  She  was  writh  him,  too, 
during  his  earlier  Caspian  campaigns,  and  was  obliged  on  this 
occasion  to  shear  off  her  beautiful  hair  and  wear  a  close-fitting 
fur  cap  to  protect  her  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

By  the  ukaz  of  1722  Catherine  was  proclaimed  Peter's  suc- 
cessor, to  the  exclusion  of  the  grand-duke  Peter,  the  only  son  of 
the  tsarevich  Alexius,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  1724  was  solemnly 
crowned  empress-consort  in  the  Uspensky  cathedral  at  Moscow, 
on  which  occasidn  she  wore  a  crown  studded  with  no  fewer  than 
2564  precious  stones,  surmounted  by  a  ruby,  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg,  supporting  a  cross  of  brilliants.  Within  a  few  months  of 
this  culminating  triumph,  she  was  threatened  with  utter  ruin  by 
the  discovery  of  a  supposed  liaison  with  her  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  William  Mons,  a  handsome  and  unscrupulpus 
upstart,  and  the  brother  of  a  former  mistress  of  Peter.  A  danger- 
ously familiar  but  perfectly  innocent  flirtation  is,  however,  the 
worst  that  can  fairly  be  alleged  against  Catherine  on  this  occasion. 
So  Peter  also  seemed  to  have  thought,  for  though  Mons  was 
decapitated  and  his  severed  head,  preserved  in  spirits,  was 
placed  in  the  apartments  of  the  empress,  she  did  not  lose  Peter's 
favour,  attended  him  during  his  last  illness,  and  dosed  his  eyes 
when  he  expired  (February  28,  1725).  She  was  at  once  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  party  of  progress,  as  represented  by  Prince 
Menshikov  and  Count  Tolstoy,  whose  interests  and  perils  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  empress,  before  the  reactionary  party 
had  time  to  organize  opposition,  her  great  popularity  with  the 
army  powerfully  coptributing  to  her  success.  The  arch-prelates 
of  the  Russian  church,  Theodosius,  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  and 
Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Pskov,  were  also  on  her  side  for  very 
much  the  same  reason,  both  of  them  being  unpopular  innovators 
who  fdt  that,  at  this  crisis,  they  must  stand  or  fall  with  Tolstoy 
and  Menshikov. 

The  great  administrative  innovation  of  Catherine's  reign  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Verkhomy  Tainy  Sovyet,  or  supreme 
privy  council,  by  way  of  strengthening  the  executive,  by  con- 
centrating affairs  in  Uie  hands  of  a  few  persons,  mainly  of  the 
party  of  Reform  {Ukax  of  February  26, 1726).  As  to  the  foreign 
poli^  of  Catherine  I.  (prindpally  directed  by  the  astute  Andrd 
Osterman),  if  purdy  pacific  and  extremdy  cautious,  it  was,  never- 
theless, dignified,  consbtent  and  independent.  Russia,  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances,  now  found  herself  opposed  to  Eng- 
land, chiefly  because  Catherine  protected  Charics  Frederick,  duke 
of  Hoktein,  and  George  I.  found  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  might  be  reopened  to  the  detriment  of  his  Hanoverian 
possesions.  Things  came  to  such  a  pasa  that,  in  the  spring  of 
17  26,  an  Enfl^h  squadron  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  cast  anchor 
before  Reval.  The  empress  vigorously  protested,  and  the  fleet 
was  withdrawn,  but  on  the  6th  of  August  Catherine  acceded  to 
the  anti-English  Austro-Spanish  league.  Catherine  died  on  the 
x6th  of  May  1727.  Though  quite  illiterate,  she  was  an  un- 
commonly shrewd  and  sensible  woman,  and  her  imperturbable 
good  nature  under  exceptionally  difficult  drcumstances,  testifies 
equally  to  the  soundness  of  her  head  and  the  goodness  of  her 
heart. 

See  Robert  Ntsbet  Bain.  The  PupUs  of  PeUt  Iks  Gnal^  chs.  iL-iti. 
(London,  1897);  The  FirU  Romanovs,  ch.  xiv.  (London.  1905)- 

(R.  N.  B.) 

CATHERINE  II.  (1729^1796),  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
daughter  of  Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Anhalt-Zeibst,  and 
his  wife,  Johanna  Elizabeth  of  Holstdn-Cottorp.  The  exact 
date  and  place  of  her  birth  have  been  disputed,  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  right  in  sajring  that 
she  was  bom  at  Stettin  on  the  2nd  of  May  1729.  Her  father, 
who  succeeded  to  the  prindpality  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  in  1746  and 
died  in  1747,  was  a  general  in  the  Prussian  service,  and,  at  the 
time  of  ber  birth,  was  military  commandant  at  Stettin.  Her 
baptismal  name  was  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica.    In  accordance 


with  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  German  princdy  fiuuBeSt 
she  was  educated  chiefly  by  French  governesses  and  tolors. 
In  1744  she  was  taken  to  Russia,  to  be  afiianced  to  the  giaiMl- 
duke  Peter,  the  nephew  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  (9.9.),  and  ha 
recognized  heir.  The  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerfast  was  the  daughter 
of  Christian  Albert,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  younger  brother  of 
Frederick  IV.,  duke  of  Hobtein-Gottorp,  Peter's  paternal  grand- 
father. The  choice  of  her  daughter  as  wife  of  the  fnturc  tsar 
was  the  result  of  not  a  little  diplomatic  management  in  which 
Frederick  the  Great  took  an  active  part,  the  object  bang  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  to  veakeo 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  to  ruin  the  chanceDor  Bcstiube\'. 
on  whom  Elizabeth  rdied,  and  who  was  a  known  partisaa 
of  the  Austrian  alliance.  The  diplomatic  intrigue  failed,  largHy 
throughr  the  flighty  intervention  of  the  princess  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  a  dever  but  very  injudicious  woman.  But  Biztbctb 
took  a  strong  liking  to  the  daughter,  and  the  marriage  was  fiiaOy 
decided  on.  The  girl  had  spared  no  effort  to  ingratiate  herseU, 
not  only  with  the  empress,  but  with  the  grand-duke  and  the 
Russian  people.  She  applied  herself  to  learning  the  languije 
with  such  zeal  that  she  rose  at  night  and  walked  about  farr 
bedroom  barefoot  repeating  her  lessons.  The  result  was  a  stytn 
attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  in  March  1744.  During  the 
worst  period  of  her  illness  she  completed  her  conquest  of  the 
good-will  of  the  Russians  by  dedining  the  rdi^ous  services  of  & 
Protestant  pastor,  and  sending  for  Simon  Todorskiy,  the  orthodox 
priest  who  had  been  appointed  to  instruct  her  in  the  Greek  forai 
of  Christianity.  When  she  wrote  her  memoirs  she  represented 
herself  as  having  made  up  her  mind  when  she  came  to  Rnsna 
to  do  whatever  had  to  be  done,  and  to  profess  to  believe  whatever 
she  was  required  to  believe,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  wear  ibe 
crown.  The  consistency  of  her  character  throughout  life  nukes 
it  highly  probable  that  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  mature 
enough  to  adopt  this  woridly-wise  line  of  conduct.  Her  fatbcr. 
who  was  a  convinced  Lutheran,  was  strongly  oppou^  to  his 
daughter's  conversion,  and  supplied  her  with  books  of  controvefsj 
to  protect  her  Protestantism.  She  read  them,  and  she  listened 
to  Todprskiy,  and  to  other  advisers  who  tdd  her  thai  the  Russiao 
crown  was  well  worth  a  mass,  or  that  the  differences  betweca 
the  Greek  and  Lutheran  churches  were  mere  matters  of  form. 
On  the  28th  of  June  1744  she  was  recdved  into  the  Orthodox 
Church  at  Moscow,  and  was  renamed  Catherine  Alcxcyevm. 
On  the  following  day  she  was  formally  betrothed,  and  wxs 
married  to  the  archduke  on  the  sist  of  August  1745  at  St 
Petersburg. 

At  that  time  Catherine  was  essentially  what  she  was  to  resDais 
till  her  death  fifty-one  years  later.  It  was  her  boast  that  she 
was  as  **  frank  and  original  as  any  Englishman."  Jf  she  nesnt 
that  she  had  a  compact  character,  she  was  ri^t.  She  had  dedded 
on  her  line  in  life  and  she  followed  it  whide^heartedly.  It  vas 
her  determination  to  become  a  Russian  in  order  that  she  mi^t 
the  better  rule  in  Russia,  and  she  si^cceeded.  She  acquired  s 
full  command  of  all  the  resourcesof  the  language,  and  a  do  ksi 
complete  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Russian  pcopk. 
It  is  true  that  she  remained  quite  impervious  to  religious  in- 
fluences. The  circumstances  of  her  conversion  may  have  hdpcd 
to  render  her  indifferent  to  rdigion,  but  their  influence  need  not 
be  exaggerated.  Her  irreligion  was  shared  by  multitudes  of 
contemporaries  who  had  never  been  called  jspoa  to  renounce  o&e 
form  of  Christianity  and  profess  belief  in  another  in  order  to 
gain  a  crown.  Her  mere  actions  were,  Uke  those  of  other  and 
humbler  people,  dictated  by  the  conditions  in  which  she  lived 
The  first  and  the  most  important  of  them  was  beyond  all  question 
the  misery  of  her  married  life.  Her  husband  was  a  wretched 
creature.  Nature  had  made  him  mean,  the  smallpox  had  made 
him  hideous,  and  his  degraded  habits  made  him  loathsomr 
And  Peter  had  all  the  sentiments  of  the  worst  kind  of  snail 
German  prince  of  the  time.  He  had  the  conviction  that  his 
princeship  entitled  him  to  disr^ard  decency  and  the  feeling  of 
others.  He  planned  brutal  practical  jokes,  in  which  hkm 
had  always  a  share.  His  most  manly  taste  did  not  rise  above  the 
kiiid  of  military  interest  which  has  been  defined  as  "  coiponl's 
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auk,"  the  paaion  for  unifonns,  pipeclay,  buttons,  the  "  tricks 
ol  pantde  and  the  froth  of  discipline."  He  detested  the  Russians, 
and  sunounded  himsdf  ivith  Holsteiners.  For  ten  years  the 
marxiage  was  barren,  and  the  only  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
f\itare  tsar  Pa'ul  (q'.v.),  who  was  bom  on  the  md  of  October  1754, 
was  the  son  of  Peter,  is  the  strong  similarity  of  their  characters. 
Living  in  the  grossly  animal  court  of  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
bound  to  a  husband  whom  she  could  not  but  despise  and  detest, 
sonoondcd  by  suitors,  and  entirely  uninfluenced  by  religion, 
Catherine-became  and  remained  perfectly  immoral  in  her  sexual 
relations  to  men.  The  scandalous  chronicle  oi  her  life  was  the 
commonplace  of  all  Europe.  Her  male  favourites  were  as  openly 
paraded  as  the  female  favourites  of  King  Louis  XV.  It  may  be 
said  once  and  for  all  that  her  most  trusted  agents  while  she  was 
stiU  grand-duchess,  and  her  chief  ministers  when  she  became 
tmpnsBf  were  also  her  lovers,  and  were  known  to  be  so. 

For  tome  time  after  the  marriage,  the  young  couple  were 
oootroDcd  by  the  empress  Eliaabeth,  who  appointed  court 
officiab  to  keep  a  watch  on  their  conduct;  but  before  long  these 
custodians  themselves  had  become  the  agents  of  Catherine's 
pleasures  and  ambition.  After  the  birth  of  Paul  she  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  political  intrigues.  Her  abilities  forced 
even  her  husband  to  rely  on  her  judgment.  When  in  difficulty 
be  ran  to  her  and  flattered  her  with  the  name  of  Madame  La 
Ressouroe — Madame  Quick  Wit — which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
iosulting  and  even  kicking  her  when  the  immediate  need  of  her  help 
was  over.  In47  58  he  endeavoured  to  turn  the  empress  Elizabeth 
against  her,  and  for  a  time  Catherine  was  in  danger.  She  faced 
the  peril  boldly,  and  reconquered  her  influence  over  the  sovereign, 
but  from  this  time  she  must  have  realized  that  when  the  empress 
was  dead  she  would  have  to  defend  herself  against  her  husband. 
That  Peter  both  hated  and  dreaded  her  was  notorious.  The 
empress  Elizabeth  died  on  the  sth  of  January  1762.  The  grand 
dnke  succeeded  without  opposition  as  Peter  HI.  His  behaviour 
to  his  wife  continued  to  be  brutal  and  menacing,  and  he  went  on 
as  before  offending  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Russian  people. 
In  July  he  comnutted  the  insane  error  of  retiring  with  his  Hol- 
steiners to  Oranienbaum,  leaving  his  wife  at  St  Petersburg. 
On  the  13th  and  14th  of  that  month  a  "  pronunciamiento  " 
of  the  regiments  of  the  guard  removed  lum  from  the  throne  and 
made  Catherine  empress.  The  history  of  this  revolt  is  still 
obscure.  It  has  naturally  been  said  that  she  organized  the 
mutiny  from  the  first,  and  some  {dausibility  is  conferred  on  this 
belief  by  the  fact  that  the  guards  were  manipulated  by  the  four 
Orlov  iMothers.  The  eldest,  Gregory,  was  her  recognized  chief 
lover,  and  he  was  associated  with  his  brother  Alexis  in  the  office 
of  favourite:  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  need  for  organization.  The  hatred  felt  for  Peter 
III.  was  spontaneous,  and  Catherine  had  no  need  to  do  more 
than  let  it  be  known  that  she  was  prepared  to  profit  by  her 
husband's  downfall.  Peter,  who  behaved  with  abject  cowardice, 
was  sent  to  a  country  house  at  Ropcha,  where  he  died  on  the  1 5th 
or  i8th  of  July  of  official  "  apoplexy."  The  truth  is  riot  known, 
tnd  Frederick  the  Great  at  least  professed  long  afterwards 
to  bdieve  that  Catherine  had  no  immediate  share  in  the  murder. 
She  had  no  need  to  speak.  Common-sense  must  have  shown  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  that  they  would  never  be  safe  while  Peter 
lived,  and  they  had  insults  to  avenge. 

The  mere  fact  that  Catherine  II.,  a  small  German  princess 
without  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  ruled  Russia  from  1762 
to  1796  amid  the  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  her  neighbours,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  force  of  her  character:  Her  title  to  be  considered  a  great 
lefonning  ruler  is  by  no  mea;is  equally  clear.  Voltaire  and  the 
racyclopacdists  with  whom  she  corresponded,  and  on  whom  she 
conferred  gifts  and  pensions,  repaid  her  by  the  grossest  flattery, 
while  doing  their  best  to  profit  by  her  generosity.  They  made  her 
a  reputation  for  "  philosophy,"  and  showed  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  k>ve  of  freedom  by  finding  excuses  for  the  partition  of 
Poland  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  Catherine  II. 
tt  she  appears  in  the  panegyrics  of  the  encyclopaedists  and 
Catherine  as  she  appears  in  her  correspondence  and  in  her  acts. 


Her  foreign  admirers  amused  her,  and  were  useful  in  spreading  her 
reputation.  The  money  they  cost  her  was  a  small  sum  in  com- 
parison to  the  £12,000,000  she  lavished  on  her  long  series  of 
lovers,  who  began  with  Soltykov  and  Stanislaus  Poniatowski 
(q.v.)  before  she  came  to  the  throne,  and  ended  with  the  youthful 
Platon  Zubov,  who  was  tenant  of  the  post  at  her  death.  She 
spent  money  freely  on  purchasing  works  of  art  and  curios. 
Yet  she  confessed  with  her  usual  candour  that  she  had  no  taste 
for  painting,  sculpture  or  music.  Her  supposed  love  of  literature 
does  not  appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  lively  curiosity, 
which  could  be  satisfied  by  dipping  into  a  great  number  of  books. 
She  had  a  passion  for  writing,  and  produced  not  only  a  mass  of 
letters  written  in  Frehch,  but  pamphlets  and  plays,  comic  and 
serious,  in  French  knd  Russian.  One  on  the  history  of  Oleg, 
the  more  or  less  legendary  Varangian,  who  was  guardian  to  the 
son  of  Rurik,  was  described  by  her  as  an  *'  imitation  of  Shake- 
speare." The  scheme  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  *'  chronicle  play." 
Her  letters  are  full  of  vivacity,  of  colour,  and  at  times  of  insight 
and  wit,  but  she  never  learnt  to  write  either  French  or  German 
correctly.  The  letters  to  Voltaire  attributed  to  her  are  not  hers, 
and  were  probably  composed  for  her  by  Andrei  Shuvalov.  The 
philosophers  and  encyclopaedists  wfio,  by  the  mouth  of  Diderot, 
complimented  Catherine  on  being  superior  to  such  female 
affectations  as  modesty  and  chastity,  flattered  her  to  some 
extent  even  here.  She  enforced  outward  decency  in  her  house- 
hold, was  herself  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  was  by 
no  means  tolerant  of  disorderiy  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
of  her  court.  They  flattered  her  much  more  when  they  dwelt 
on  her  philanthropy  and  her  Urge  share  of  the  enlightenment  of 
the  age.  She  was  kind  to  her  servants,  and  was  very  fond  of 
young  children.  She  was  rarely  angry  with  people  who  merely 
contradicted  her  or  failed  to  perform  their  service  in  her  household. 
But  she 'could  order  the  use  of  the  knout  and  of  mutilation  as 
freely  as  the  most  barbarous  of  her  predecessors  Irhen  she 
thought  the  authority  of  the  state  was  at  stake,  and  she  did  employ 
them  readily  to  suppress  all  opinions  of  a  heterodox  kind,  whether 
in  matters  of  religion  or  of  politics,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Her  renowned  toleration  stopped  short  of 
allowing  the  dissenters  to  build  chapels,  and  her  passion  for 
legislative  reform  grew  cold  when  she  found  that  she  must  be^n 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  There  were  exceptions  even 
to  her  personal  kindness  to  those  about  her.  She  dropped  her 
German  relations.  She  kept  a  son  bom  to  her  shortly  before  the 
palace  revolution  of  x  762,  whose  paternity  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Peter,  at  a  distance,  though  she  provided  for  him.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  private  station  under  the  name  of  Bobrinsld. 
She  was  a  harsh  mother  to  her  son  Paul.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  she  intended  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  and  to 
leave  the  crown  to  her  eldest  grandson  Alexander,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Alexander  I.  Her  harshness  to  Paul  was  probably 
as  «nuch  due  to  political  distrust  as  to  what  she  saw  of  his 
character.  Whatever  else  Catherine  may  have  been  she  was 
emphatically  a  sovereign  and  a  politician  who  was  in  the  last 
resort  guided  by  the  reason  of  state.  She  was  resolved  not  to 
allow  her  authority  to  be  disputed  by  her  son,  or  shared  by  him. 
As  a  ruler,  Catherine  professed  a  great  contempt  for  system, 
which  she  said  she  had  been  taught  to  despise  by  her  master 
Voltaire.  She  declared  that  in  politics  a  capable  ruler  must  be 
guided  by  "circumstances,  conjectures  and  conjunctions." 
Her  conduct  was  on  the  surface  very  unstable.  In  a  moment 
of  candour  she  confessed  that  she  was  a  great  commenciuse — 
that  she  had  a  mania  for  beginning  innumerable  enterprises 
which  she  never  pursued.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  true  of  her 
internal  administration,  and  even  there  it  should  be  qualified. 
Many  of  her  beginnings  were  carried  on  by  others  and  were  not 
barren.  Her  foreign  policy  was  as  consistent  as  it  could  be 
considering  the  forces  she  had  to  contend  against.  It  was 
steadily  aimed  to  secure  the  greatness  and  the  safety  of  Russia. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  she  loved  her  adopted  country 
sincerely,  and  had  an  affection  for  her  people,  and  an  opinion  of 
their  great  qualities  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  express  in 
hyperbolical  terms.    Her  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  Russians 
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was  almost  comically  shown  by  the  immense  trouble  she  took 
to  compile  an  answer  to  the  Voyage  en  Sibirie  of  the  French 
astronomer  Chappe  d'Auteroche.  The  book  is  in  three  big 
quartos,  and  Catherine's  answer — ^whlch  was  never  finishMl — is 
still  larger.  Chappe  d'Auteroche  had  discovered  that  Siberia 
was  not  a  paradise,  and  had  observed  that  the  Russians  were 
dirty  in  their  habits,  and  that  masters  whipped  their  servants, 
male  and  female.  Her  patriotism  was  less  innocently  shown  by 
her  conquests.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  capable 
ruler  of  Russia  could  have  abstained  from  aggressions  at  the 
expense  of  the  rights  of  the  Saxon  family  in  Courland,  of  Poland, 
and  of  Turkey  (see  Russia:  HiUory).  It  does  seem  now  to 
be  clearly  proved  that  the  partition  of  Poland  was  not  suggested 
by  her,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted.  Catherine  would  have, 
preferred  to  control  the  country  through  a  vassal  sovereign  of 
the  type  of  Stanislaus  Poniatomnski,  the  old  lover  whose  election 
she  secured  in  1763.  Poland  was  incapable -of  maintaining  its 
independence  at  the  time  of  the  first  partition  (1772),  and  the 
division  of  the  unhappy  country  was  forced  on  by  Austria  and 
Prussia.  In  the  case  of  the  second  partition  in  1793,  she  did 
show  herself  to  be  very  unscrupulous.  Her  opposition  to  the 
reform  of  the  Polish  government  was  {dainly  due  to  a  wish  to 
preserve  an  excuse  for  further  spoliation,  but  her  conduct  was 
less  cruel  and  base  than  that  of  Prussia. 

Catherine  had  adhered  to  her  husband's  policy  of  a  Prussian 
alliance.  While  Frederick  the  Great  lived  she  was  impressed 
by  his  ability.  >  But  the  Prussian  alliance  became  hateful  to 
her,  and  her  later  correspondence  with  Grimm  overflows  with 
contempt  of  his  successor  Frederick  William  II.,  who  is  always 
spoken  of  by  her  as  "  Brother  Gu."  Her  exasperation  with  the 
a£Fectations  of  the  Prussian  king  was  unquestionably  increased 
"by  her  discovery  that  he  would  not  be  induced  to  apply  himself 
to  a  crusade  against  the  French  Revolution,  which  by  employing 
all  his  forces  would  have  left  Russia  free  to  annex  the  whole  of 
what  remained  of  Poland.  But  at  least  she  did  not  enter  into 
a  solemn  engagement  to  defend  the  Poles  who  were  engaged  in 
reforming  their  constitution,  and  then  throw  them  over  in  order 
to  share  in  the  plunder  of  their  country. 

Catherine's  Turkish  policy  was  at  first  marked  by  a  certain 
grandiosity.  When  the  Turks  declared  war  in  1768  in  order  to 
support  Poland,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  buffer 
state,  she  retaliated  by  the  great  Greek  scheme.  For  a  time  it 
was  a  pet  idea  with  her  to  revive  the  Greek  empire,  and  to  plant 
the  cross, with  the  double*headed  Russianea|^e,at  Constantinople. 
She  formed  a  corps  of  Greek  cadets,  caused  her  younger  grandson 
to  be  christened  Constantine,  and  began  the  policy  of  presenting 
Russia  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  as  their  deliverer. 
In  pursuit  of  this  heroic  enterprise,  which  excited  the  loud 
admiration  of  Voltaire,  she  sent  a  fleet  under  Alexis  Orlov  into 
the  Mediterranean  in  1770.  Orlov  tempted  the  Greeks  of  the 
Morea  to  take  up  arms,  and  then  left  them  in  the  lurch.  When 
Catherine  found  herself  opposed  by  the  policy  of  France  and 
England,  and  threatened  by  the  jealousy  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
she  dropped  the  Greek  design,  observing  to  Voltaire  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Spartans  were  much  degenerated.  The 
introduction  into  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji  of  1774  of  a 
clause  by  which  the  Porte  guaranteed  the  rights  of  its  Christian 
subjects,  and  of  another  giving  Russia  the  right  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  a  new  Russian  church  in  Constantinople,  advertised 
the  claim  of  the  tsars  to  be  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Orthodox 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions;  but  when  she  took  up  arms  again  in 
1788  in  alliance  with  Joseph  II.  (9.V.),  it  was  td  make  a  mere  war 
of  conquest  and  partition.  The  Turkish  wars  show  the  weak 
side  of  Catherine  as  a  ruler.  Though  she  had  mounted  the 
throne  by  a  military  revolt  and  entered  on  great  schemes  of 
conquest,  she  never  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  her  army. 
She  neglected  it  in  peace,  allowed  it  to  be  shamefully  administered 
in  war,  and  could  never  be  made  to  understand  that  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  improvise  generals  out  of  her  favourites.  It  is 
to  her  credit  that  she  saw  the  capacity  of  Suvarov,  yet  she  never 
bad  as  much  confidence  in  him  as  she  had  in  Potemkin,  who  may 
have  been  a  man  of  genius,  but  was  certainly  no  general.    She 


took  care  never  to  have  to  deal,  with  a  disciplined  opponent, 
except  the  Swedes,  who  beat  her,  but  who  were  very  few. 

It  was  the  rrusfortune  of  Catherine  that  she  lived  too  loi^ 
She  disgraced  herself  by  living  with  her  last  kiver,  Zubov,  who 
she  was  a  woman  of  sixty-seven,  trusting  him  with  power  and 
lavishing  public  money  on  him.  The  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  stripped  off  the  varnish  of  philosophyand  i^Ulanthropy 
which  she  had  assumed  in  earlier  .years.  She  had  always  enter- 
tained a  quiet  contempt  for  the  French  writers  whom  she  flattered 
and  pensioned,  and  who  served  her  as  an  advertising  agency  in 
the  west.  When  the  result  of  their  teaching  was  seen  in  Paris, 
good-natured  contempt  was  turned  to  hatred.  She  then  became 
a  persecutor  in  her  own  dominions  of  the  very  ideas  she  had 
encouraged  in  former  years.  She  scolded  and  preached  a  crasade, 
without,  however,  departing  from  the  steady  punuil  of  her  own 
interests  in  Poland,  while  erideavouring  with  tzanspareot 
cunning  to  push  Austria  and  Prussia  into  an  inva^on  of  France 
with  all  their  forces.  Her  health  began  to  break  down,  and  it 
appears  to  be  nearly  certain  that  towards  the  end  she  suffered 
from  hysteria  of  a  shameful  kind.  It  is  plain  that  her  intdlcct 
had  begun  to  fail  just  before  her  death,  for  she  allowed  the 
reigning  favourite,  Platon  Zubov,  to  persuade  her  to  deqntdi 
his  brother  Valerian,  with  the  rank  of  field  marshal  and  an  amy 
of  20,000  men,  on  a  crack-brained  scheme  to  invade  India  by  my 
of  Persia  and  Tibet.  The  refusal  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  marry 
into  her  family  unless  the  bride  would  become  a  Lutheran  is 
said  to  have  thrown  her  into  a  convulsion  of  rage  which  hastened 
her  death.  On  the  9th  of  November  1796,  die  was  seised  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  xolh. 

All  other  accounts  of  Catherine  II.  have  been  mpciseded  bv 
Waliszew^i'slwo  volumes.  LeRowtan  ifuneimPirtUrice  (f^ris  1893) 
and  A  utour  d'un  TrSne:  OUkerine  //.,  us  ecUaborateurs,  us  umis,  sa 
f maris  (Paris,  .r894).  The  original  touroes  for  the  htttory  of  her 
policy  and  her  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  poblicatioos  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Historical  Society,  vols.  L-cix.  (Sc  Peter^in). 
begun  in  186^;  her  private  and  official  correspondence  viU  be 
found  in  vcrfs.  1.,  ii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii..  ix.,  x.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv..  mii.. 
XX.,  xxiii.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxvi.,  xlii.,  xliii.,  xlviL.  xlvtii.  B.. 
Ivii.,  Ixvii..  Ixviii.,  Ixxxvii.,  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  cvii.,  cxv.,  cxviiL 

CATHERINE  DP  MEDICI  (isr9-is89),  queen  of  France, 
the  wife  of  oim  French  king  and  the  mother  of  three,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1 519.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lorenao  II.  de'  Media 
and  a  French  pri  ncess,  Madeleine  de  la  Tour  d'Auvexgne:  Haviag 
lost  both  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  Catherine  was  sent  to  a 
convent  to  be  educated;  and  she  was  only  fourteen  when  she 
was  married  (1533)  at  Marseilles  to  the  duke  of  Orieans,  after- 
wards Henry  II.  It  was  her  uncle.  Pope  Clement  VU.,  «bo 
arranged  the  marriage  with  Francis  I.  Francis, -still  cnpgcd 
in  his  lifelong  task  of  making  head  against  Charles  V.,  was  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  influence  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  while  Clement,  ever  needful  of  help  against 
his  too  powerful  protector,  was  equally  ready  to  hold  out  1 
bait.  During  the  reign  of  Francis,  Catherine  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  France.  She  was  young,  a  foreigner,  a  member  of 
a  state  that  had  almost  no  weight  in  the  great  world  of  pohiics, 
had  not  given  any  proof  of  great  ability,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  more  imix)rtant  persons.  For  ten  years  after  bcr 
marriage  she  had  no  children.  In  consequence,  a  divorce 
began  to  be  talked  of  at  court;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible 
that  Francis,  alarmed  at  the  possible  extinction  of  Uie  no'al 
house,  might  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  But  Catherine  had  the 
happiness  of  bringing  him  grandchildren  ere  he  died.  During 
the  reign  of  her  husband,  too  (1547-*!  559),  Catherine  lived  a 
quiet  and  passive,  but  observant  h'fe.  Henry  being  compteteiy 
under  the  influence  of  his  mistress,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  she  had 
little  authority.  In  1 552,  when  the  king  left  the  kingdom  for  the 
campaign  of  Metz,  she  was  nominated  regent,  but  with  very 
limited  powers.  Tliis  continued  even  after  the  accession  ofhcr 
son  Francis  II.  Francis  was  under  the  spell  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  she,  little  disposed  to  meddle  with  poUtics  on  her  own  accooAt.. 
was  managed  by  her  uncles,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the 
duke  of  Guise.  The  queen-mother,  however,  soon  grew  weary 
of  the  domination  of  the  Guises,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
secret  opposition.    On  the  1st  of  April  1560  she  placed  iathe 
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cfcBBceOorsliip  Michel  de  llldpiul  (q.9,)t  who  advocated  the  policy 
of  conciliation. 

Od  the  death  of  Francis  (sth  of  December  1560),  Catherine 
became  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charies 
IX.,  and  now  found  before  her  tL  career  worthy  of  the  most 
soaring  ambition.  She  was  then  forty-one  years  old,  but, 
ftit  hough  she  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  she  was  stiU  very 
vifonras  and  active.  She  retained  her  infiuence  for  more  than 
iventy  years  in  the  traubled  perfod  of  the  wars  of  religion. 
At  fint  she  listened  to  the  moderate  counsels  of  rH6pital  in 
so  br  as  to  avoid  siding  definitely  with  either  party,  but 
her  chaiacter  and  the  habits  of  policy  to 'which  she  had  been 
sccnsiomed,  rendered -her  incapable  of  any  noble  aim.  She  had 
only  one  virtue,  and  that  was  her  seal  for  the  interests  of  her 
children,  especially  of  her  Gsvourite  third  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
Uke  «>  many  of  the  Italians  of  that  time,  who  were  almost 
destitute  oi  a  moral  sense,  she  looked  upon  statesmanship  in 
(^artkuUr  as  a  career  in  which  finesse,  lying  and  assafesiiuition 
were  (he  most  admirable,  because  the  most  effective  weqwns. 
By  habit  a  Catholic,  but  above  all  things  fond  of  power,  she 
was  determined  to  prevent  the  Protestants  from  getting  the 
upper  hand,  and  almost  equally  resolved  not  to  aUow  them  to 
be  utteriy  crushed,  in  order  to  use  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Guises.  This  trimming  policy  met  with  little  success:  rage  and 
suspicion  so  possessed  men's  minds,  that  she  could  no  longer 
oMitrol  the  opposing  parties,  and  one  dvil  war  followed  another 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  In  1 567,  after  the  **  Enterprise  of  Meaux," 
she  dismissed  THApital  and  joined  the  Catholic  party.  But, 
having  failed  to  crush  the  Protestant  rebellion  by  arms,  she 
resumed  in  1570  the  policy  of  peace  and  negotiatfoiu  She  con- 
ceived the  project  of  marrying  her  favourite  son,  the  duke  of 
An  jou,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Enghnd,  and  her  daughter  Margaret 
10  Henry  of  Navarre.  To  this  end  she  became  reconciled  with 
the  Protestants,  and  allowed  Coligny  to  return  to  court  and  to 
re-eater  the  coundL  Of  this  step  she  quickly  repented.  Charies 
IX.  conceived  a  great  affectfon  for  the  adminl  and  showed  signs 
of  taking  up  an  independent  attitude.  Catherine,  thinking  her 
iafluence  mctuiced,  sought  to  regain  it,  first  by  the  murder  of 
Coligny,  and,  when  that  had  Sailed,  by  the  massacre  of  St  Barthofo- 
new  (f.»:).  The  whole  of  the  responsibility  for  this  crime, 
therefore,  rests  with  Catherine;  unlike  the  populace,  she  had 
Bot  even  the  excuse  of  fanaticism.  This  responsibility,  however, 
weighed  but  lightly  on  her;  whfle  her  son  was  overwhelmed 
«iUi  remorse,  she  calmly  enjoyed  her  short-lived  triumph. 
After  the  death  of  Charies  in  1574,  and  the  succession  of  Anjou 
mdtr  the  name  of  Uenry  III.,  Oitherine  pursued  her  old  policy 
ol  compromise  and  concessions;  but  as  her  influence  is  lost  in 
that  of  her  son,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  She  died  on 
the  sih  of  January  1589,  a  short  time  before  Uie  assassination 
of  Henry,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  House  of  Valoisi 
la  her  taste  for  art  and  her  love  of  magnificence  and  luxury, 
Catherine  was  a  true  Medid;  her  banquets  at  Fontalnebleau  in 
104  were  famous  for  their  sumptuousness.  In  architecture 
especially  she  was  well  versed,  and  PhiUbert  de  TOrme  relates 
that  she  discussed  with  him  the  pUn  and  decoration  of  her  palace 
of  the  Tttfleries.  Catherine's  p<kicy  provoked  a  crowd  of  pamph- 
lets, the  most  celebrated  being  the  Discottrs  merveiUeux  de  la 
tie,  ediont  H  dipartemeHS  dt  la  reme  Catherine  de  Midkis,  in 
which  Henri  Estienne  undoubtedly  collaborated. 

See  UUrts  de  CatkeHne  de  Midkis,  edited  by  Hector  de  b  Fcrri^re 
(Paris.  i8to,  leq.).  in  the  CoUection  de  documenisHnidits  sur  VkisUnn 
i*  Freace;  A.  von  Reumont,  Die  Jngend  Calerinas  d^  iiedici 
(1SS4:  French  transbtion  by  A.  Baachet,  1866):  H.  Bouchot, 
Cttherine  de  Midids  (Paris.  1899}.  For  a  more  complete  biblio- 
paphy  see  Ernest  ^Lavisae.  Histetre  de  France  (voL  v.,  by  H.  Le- 
nonmer,  and  vol.  vi..  by  J.  H.  Mari^jol.  1904-1905).  See  alao  Miss 
E.  Sichel's  books.  Catherine  de'  Medie*  and  the  French  Reformation 
(1903)-  and  The  Later  Years  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  (1908). 

C4THERINB  OF  ARAOON  {i^S'\Sit\  queen  of  Henry  Vm. 
of  England,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Inbella  of  Spain,  was 
bora  on  the  T  5th  or  T6th  of  December  1485.  She  left  Spain  in 
I  SOI  to  marry  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  ddest  son  of  King  Henry 
VIL,  and  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  and  of  October.  The  wed- 
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ding  took  place  on  the  14th  of  November  in  London,  and  soon 
afterwards  Catherine  accompanied  her  youthful  husband  to 
Wales,  where,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the  prince  died  on  the  2nd 
of  April  X502.  On  the  25th  of  June  1503,  she  was  formally 
betrothed  to  the  king's  second  son,  Henry,  now  prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  papal  dispensation  for  the  alliance  was  obtained.  The 
marriage,  however,  did  not  take  place  during  the  lifetime  of 
Henry  VII.  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  cheat  the  English  king 
of  the  marriage  portion  agreed  upon,  and  Henry  made  use  of  the 
presence  of  the  unmarried  princess  in  England  to  extort  new 
conditions,  and  especially  to  secure  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Mary  to  the  arehduke  Charies,  grandson  of  Ferdinand,  and  after- 
wards Charies  V.  Catherine  was  thits  from  the  first  the  unhappy 
victim  of  state  poh'tics.  Writing  to  Ferdinand  on  the  9th  of 
March  1 509,  she  describes  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  she  was 
reduced,  and  declares  the  king's  unkindness  impossible  to  be 
borne  any  longer.'  On  the  old  king's  death,  however,  a  brighter 
prospect  opened,  for  Henry  VUI.  dedded  immediately  on 
marrying  her,  the  wedding  taking  place  on  the  xxth  of  June  and 
the  coronation  on  the  24th.  Catherine  now  enjoyed  a  few  years 
of  married  happiness;  Henry  showed  himself  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  the  alliance  with  Ferdinand  was  maintained  against 
France.  She  was  not  without  some  influence  in  state  affairs. 
During  Henry's  invasion  of  France  in  1513  she  was  made  regent; 
she  showed  great  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  preparations  for  the 
Scottish  expedition,  and  was  riding  towards  the  north  to  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  when  the  victory  of  Flodden 
Fidd  ended  the  campaign.  The  following  year  an  affectionate 
meeting  took  place  between  the  king  and  queen  at  Richmond 
on  the  return  of  the  former.  Ferdinand's  treachery,  however, 
in  making  a  treaty  with  France  roused  Henry's  wrath,  and  his 
angry  reproaches  fell  upon  his  unfortunate  wife;  but  she  took 
occasion  in  1520,  during  the  visit  of  her  nephew  Charles  V.  to 
England,  to  urge  the  policy  of  gaining  his  alliance  rather  than 
that  of. France.  Immediately  on  his  departure,  on  the  31st  of 
May  1520,  she  accompanied  the  king  to  France,  on  the  cdebrated 
visit  to  Frands  I.,  called  from  its  ^lendour  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Goldj  but  in  1522  war  was  dedared  against  France 
and  the  emperor  again  welcomed  to  England.  In  1521  she  is 
represented  by  Shakespeare  as  pleading  for  the  unfortunate 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

These  early  years  of  happiness  and  of  useful  influence  and 
activity  had,  however,  been  gradtially  ^ving  way  to  gloom  and 
disappointment.  Between  January  15 10  and  November  15 18 
Catherine  gave  birth  to  six  children  (including  two  princes),  who 
were  all  stillborn  or  died  in  infancy  except  Mary,  bom  in  1516, 
and  rumour  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  this  series  of  disasters  to  the 
curse  pronounced  in  Deuteronomy  on  incestuous  unions.  In 
1526  the  condition  of  Catherine's  health  made  it  highly  improb- 
able that  she  would  have  more  children.  No  woman  had  ever 
reigned  in  En^^and,  alone  and  in  her  own  right,  and  to  avoid 
a  fresh  dispute  concerning  the  succession,  and  the  revival  of  the 
civil  war,  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  pressing  necessity. 
The  act  of  marriage,  which  depended  for  its  validity  on  the  dedsion 
of  the  ecdesiastical  courts,  had,  on  accotut  of  the  numerous 
dissolutions  and  dispensations  granted,  not  then  attained  the 
security  since  assured  to  it  by  the  seciilar  law.  For  obtaining 
dissolutions  of  royal  marriages  the  facilities  were  especially 
great.  Pope  Clement  VII.  himself  permitted  such  a  dissolution 
in  the  case  of  Henry's  own  sister  Margaret,  in  1528,  proposed  hiter 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  Henry  should  be  allowed 
two  wives,*  and  looked  not  tinfavourably,  with  the  same  aim, 
on  the  project  for  marrying  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  Mary, 
^.  brother  to  a  sister.*  In  Henry's  case  also  the  irreguhmty  of 
a  union,  which  is  still  generally  reprobated  and  forbidden  in 
Christendom,  and  which  it  was  very  doubtful  that  the  pope  had 
the  power  to  legalize,  provided  a  moral  justification  for  a  dissolu- 
tion which  in  other  cases  did  not  exist.  It  was  not  therdore  the 
immorality  of  the  plea  which  obstructed  the  papal  decree  in 

^  Col.  of  StaU  Pap.,  England  and  Spain,  i.  469. 
*  Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  6627,  6705,  and  app.  361. 
*  lb.  iv.  y372. 
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Hcnzy's  favour,  but  the  unlucky  impriaoament  at  this  time  of 
Clement  VII.  at  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  Catherine's  nephew, 
which  obliged  the  pope,  placed  thus  "  between  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil,"  to  pursue  a  policy  of  delay  and  hesitation.  Nor  was 
the  immorality  of  Heniy's  own  character  the  primary  cause  of 
the  project  of  divorce.  Had  this  been  so,  a  succession  of  mis- 
tresses would  have  served  as  well  as  a  scries  of  single  wive^. 
The  real  occasion  was  the  king's  desire  for  a  male  heir.  But, 
however  clear  this  may  be,  the  injustice  done  to  Catherine  was 
no  less  cruel  and  real.  Rumours,  probably  then  unfounded, 
of  an  intended  divorce  had  been  heard  abroad  as  early  as  1524. 
But  the  creation  in  1525  of  the  king's  illegiu'mate  son  Henry, 
as  duke  of  Richmond— the  title  borne  by  his  grandfather  Henry 
VII— and  the  precedence  granted  to  him  over  all  the  peers  as 
well  as  the  princess  Mary,  together  with  the  special  honour  paid 
at  this  time  by  the  king  to  his  own  half-sister  Mary,  were  the 
first  real  indications  of  the  king's  thoughts.  In  1526,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  Wolscy  had  been  making  tentative  inquiries 
at  Rome  on  the  subject  In  May  1527  a  collusive  and  secret 
suit  was  begun  before  the  cardinal,  who,  as  legate,  summoned 
the  king  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  6f  cohabitation  with 
his  brother's  wife;  but  these  proceedings  were  dropped.  On  the 
22nd  of  June  Henry  informed  Catherine  that  they  had  been 
living  in  mortal  sin  and  must  separate.  During  Wolsey's  absence 
in  July  at  Paris,  where  he  had  been  commissioned  to  discuss 
vaguely  the  divorce  and  Henry's  marriage  with  Ren^,  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  Anne  Boleyn  is  first  heard  of  in  connexion  with  the 
king,  his  affection  for  her  having,  however,  begim  probably  as 
early  as  1523,  and  the  cardinal  on  his  return  found  her  openly 
installed  at  the  court.  In  October  1528  the  pope  issued  a 
commission  to  Cardinal  Campeggio  and  Wolsey  to  try  the 
cause  in  England,  and  bound  himself  not  to  revoke  the  case  to 
Rome,  confirming  his  promise  by  a  secret  decretal  commission 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  Campeggio.  But  the  trial 
was  a  sham.  Campeggio  was  forbidden  to  pronounce  sentence 
without  further  reference  to  Rome,  and  was  instructed  to  create 
delays,  the  pope  assuring  Charles  V.  at  the  same  time  that  the 
case  should  be  ultimately  revoked  to  Rome.^ 

The  object  of  all  parties  was  now  to  persuade  Catherine  to 
enter  a  nunnery  and  thus  relieve  them  of  further  embarrassment. 
While  Henry's  envoys  were  encouraged  at  Rome  in  believing 
that  he  might  then  make  another  marriage,  Henry  himself  gave 
Catherine  assurances  that  no  other  union  would  be  contemplated 
in  her  lifetime.  But  Catherine  with  courage  and  dignity  held 
fast  to  her  rights,  demanded  a  proper  trial,  and  appealed  not  only 
to  the  bull  of  dispensation,  the  validity  of  which  was  said  to  be 
vitiated  by  certain  irregularities,  but  to  a  brief  granted  for  the 
alliance  by  Pope  Julius  II.  Henry  declared  the  latter  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  procure  a  declaration 
of  its  falsity  from  the  pope.  The  court  of  the  legates  accordingly 
opened  on  the  31st  of  May  1529,  the  queen  appearing  before 
it  on  the  i8th  of  June  for  the  purpose  of  denying  its  jurisdiction. 
On  the  3i5t  both  Henry  and  Catherine  presented  themselves 
before  the  tribunal,  when  the  queen  threw  herself  at  Heniy's 
feet  and  appealed  for  the  last  time  to  his  sense  of  honour,  recalling 
her  own  virtue  and  helplessness.  Henry  replied  with  kindness, 
showing  that  her  wish  for  the  revocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome 
was  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  paramount  influence  then 
exercised  by  Charles  V.  on  the  pope.  Catherine  nevertheless 
persisted  in  making  appeal  to  Rome,  and  then  withdrew.  After 
her  departure  Heniy,  according  to  Cavendish,  Wolsey's  bio- 
grapher, praised  her  virtues  to  the  court.  "  She  is,  my  lords, 
as  true,  as  obedient,  as  conformable  a  wife  as  I  could  in  my 
phantasy  wish  or  desire.  She  hath  all  the  virtues  and  qualities 
that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dignity  or  in  any  other  of 
baser  estate."  On  her  refusal  to  return,  her  plea  was  overruled 
and  she  was  adjudged  contumacious,  while  the  sittings  of  the 
court  continued  in  her  absence.  Subsequently  the  legates  paid 
her  a  private  visit  of  advice,  but  were  unable  to  move  her  from 
her  resolution.  Finally,  however,  in  July  1529,  the  case  was, 
according  to  her  w£Ui,  and  as  the  result  of  Uie  treaty  of  Barcelona 
*  Col,  ofStaU  Pap.,  Bng^nd  and  Spain,  iii.  pt.  ii.  779. 


and  the  pope's  complete  surrender  to  Charles  V.,  revoked  by  ihe 
pope  to  Rome:  a  momentous  act,  which  decided  Henry's 
future  attitude,  and  occasioned  the  downfall  of  tlie  whok  papal 
authority  in  England.  On  the  7th  of  March  1530  Pope  QeoKU 
issued  a  brief  forbidding  Henry  to  make  a  second  raarna^, 
and  ordering  the  restitution  of  Catherine  to  her  rights  till  lie 
cause  was  determined;  while  at  the  same  time  he  piofeued  to 
the  French  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  hn  pleasure 
should  the  marriage  with  Aime  Boleyn  have  been  already  made, 
if  only  it  were  not  by  his  authority.*  The  same  year  htars 
obtained  opinions  favourable  to  the  divorce  from  the  Eailblsk, 
French  and  most  of  the  Italian  univcnutaes,  but  unfavoorable 
answers  from  Germany,  while  a  large  number  of  P-wg*^***  peen 
and  ecclesiastics,  including  Wolsey  and  Archbishop  Waiiura, 
joined  in  a  memorial  to  the  pope  in  supporirof  Heniy's  cause. 

Meanwhile,  Catherine,  while  the  great  qucstioa  rcnuined 
unsolved,  was  still  treated  by  Henry  as  his  quecn^and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  visits  in  the  provinces  and  in  bis  buoiisi 
expeditions.  On  the  31st  of  May  isirsbe  was  visited  by  thirty 
privy  coundllon,  who  urged  the  trial  of  the  case  in  England,  but 
they  met  only  with  a  firm  refusal.  On  the  14th  of  July  Heary 
left  his  wife  at  Windsor,  removing  himself  to  Woodstock,  aad 
never  saw  her  agaiiL  In  August  she  was  ordered  to  reside  at 
the  Moor  in  Hertfordshire,  and  at  the  same  tinae  separated  hem, 
the  princess  Mary,  who  was.  taken  to  Richmond.  In  Octol«r 
she  again  received  a  depuution  of  privy  ooundliora,  and  again 
refused  to  withdraw  the  case  from  Rome.  In  JS3ashe  seniibe 
king  a  gold  cup  as  a  new  year's  gift,  whidi  the  Utter  rrturoed, 
and  she  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  oommunicatioo  with  hba. 
Alone  and  helpless  in  confronting  Henry's  absolute  power,  her 
cause  found  champions  and  sympathizers  among  the  peofit, 
among  the  court  preachers,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wh3e 
Bishop  Fisher  had  openly  taken  her  part  in  the  legatine  trial 
Subsequently  Cath^ine  was  removed  to  Bishops  Hatfidd, 
while  Henry  and  Aime  Boleyn  visited  Francis  L  Their  marriage, 
anticipating  any  sentence  of  the  nullity  of  the  union  irith 
Catherine,  took  place  after  their  return  about  the  25th  of  Jaauaiy 
X  533,  in  consequence  of  Anne's  pregnancy.  On  the  loih  of  May 
Cranmer,  for  whose  consecration  as  ardibisbop  of  Canterbury 
Henry  had  obtained  bulls  from  Rome,  opened  his  court,  aad 
declared  on  the  a3rd  the  nullity  of  Catherine's  marriage  and  the 
validity  of  Aime's.  On  the  xoth  of  August  the  king  caused 
proclamation  to  be  piade  forbidding  her  t^  style  of  queen;  hot 
Catherine  refused  resolutely  to  yield  the  title  for  that  id  prinoes»- 
dowager.  Not  long  afterwards  she  was  removed  to  Backdea 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Here  her  household  was  ooosideiably 
reduced,  and  she  found  herself  hemmed  in  by  spies,  and  in  Uct 
a  prisoner.  In  July  she  had  refused  Henry  the  loan  ol  a  oertaia 
rich  doth,  which  had  done  service  at  the  baptism  of  her  cfatldrea, 
for  the  use  of  Anne  Boleyn's  expected  infant;  and  on  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  reftisal  of  Mary  to  give  up  the  title  d  fnncas, 
the  latter's  household  was  entirely  dismisaed  and  she  hcndf 
reduced  to  the  position  of  attendant  in  Elisabeth's  retinae.  A 
project  for  removing  Catherine  from  Buckden  to  Somersfaam, 
an  unhealthy  solitude  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  with  a  still  narrowir 
maintenance,  was  only  prevented  by  her  own  detcnnined  resist- 
ance. The  attempt  in  November  to  incriminate  the  qaeea  10 
connexion  with  Eiizabeth  Barton  failed.  She  passed  her  life 
now  in  religious  devotions,  taking  strict  precautions  against  tfce 
possibility  of  being  poisoned.  On  the  23rd  of  March  IS34  tbe 
pope  pronounced  her  marriage  valid,  but  by  this  time  Eagiand 
had  thrown  off  the  papal  jurisdiction,  the  parUaraeot  had  tnuts- 
ferred  Catherine's  jointure  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  tbe  decree  had 
no  effect  on  Catherine's  fortunes.  She  refused  to  swear  to  the 
new  act  of  succession,  which  dedared  her  marriage  null  and  Anne's 
infant  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  soon  afterwards  she  was  re- 
moved to  Rimbolton,  where  ^e  was  well  treated.  On  the  stU 
of  May  she  was  visited  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  TonstaH, 
bbhop  of  Durham,  who  threatened  her  with  death  if  she  pe^ 
sisted  in  her  refusal,  but  only  succeeded  in  confirming  her  ^^ 
solution.  She  was  kept  in  strict  sedusion,  separated  from  Mary 
*  Cal.  of  StaU  Pap.,  Fartign  and  Dom.,  iv.  639& 
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tod  from  aO  outside  communicatioDS,  and  in  December  ZS35 

ber  health  gave  way,  her  death  taking  place  on  the  8th  of  January 

i5j6,  not  without  suspicions  of  poison,  which,  however;  may  be 

disnisaed.    She  Was  burieti  by  the  king's  order  in  Peterborough 

othedraL    Before  her  death  she  dictated  a  last  letter  to  Henry, 

according  to  Polydore  Vergil,  expressing  her  forgiveness,  begging 

bis  good  offios  for  Mary,  and  concluding  with  the  astounding 

isnirance— "  I  vow  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all  things." 

The  king  himself  affected  no  sorrow  at  her  death,  and  thanked 

God  there  was  now  no  fear  of  war. 

Catherine  is  described  as  "  rather  u^y  than  otherwise;  of 

km  stature  and  rather  stout;  very  good  and  veiy  religious; 

speaks  Spanish,  French,  Flemish,  English;  more  beloved  by 

the  olanden  than  any  queen  that  has  ever  reigned."    She  was 

a  woman  of  considerable  education  and  culture,  her  scholarship 

aod  knowledge  of  the  Bible  being  noted  by  Erasmus,  who 

dedkated  to  her  his  book  on  Christicn  Matrimony  in  1526. 

She  endured  her  bitter  and  undeserved  misfortunes  with  eztra- 

ordlaary  courage  and  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  with 

great  womanly  forbearance,  of  which  a  striking  instance  was 

the  compassion  shown  by  her  for  the  fallen  Wolsey. 

BiBtiociAraT.— See  the  article  in  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biof.  by  J. 
Gzirdncr,  and  those  on  Henry  VIII.  and  Wgtfey.  where  the  case 
bsiuBaied  up  very  advenely  to  Henry,  and  Vw  Divorce  of  Catherine 
^  Arafon,  by  J.  A.  Froude  (1891),  where  it  is  regarded  from  the 
cjnuary  aspect:  Henry  VIII.,  by  A.  F.  Pollard  (1905):  Cambridge 
Mod.  History  (looO.'it.  416  et  seq.  and  bibliographies,  p.  789;  The 
Woes  cf  Henry  Vfll.,  by  M.  Hume  (1905).  (P.  C.  Y.) 

CATHEROTB  OF  BRAGANZA  (1638- 1705),  queen  consort  of 
Charics  11.  of  England,  daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  and 
of  Louisa  de  Gusman,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
was  bom  on  the  15/25  of  November  1638  at  Villia  Vi^osa. 
She  was  early  regarded  as  a  useful  medium  for  contracting  an 
alfiance  with  England,  more  necessary  than  ever  to  Portugal 
after  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  whereby  Portugal  was 
ostensibly  abandoned  by  France.  Negotiations  for  the  marriage 
bc^n  during  the  reign  of  Charles  t.,  were  renewed  immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June,  in  spite  of  Spanish 
opposition,  the  marriage  contract  was  signed,  England  securing 
Tangier  and  Bombay,  with  trading  privileges  in  Brazil  and  the 
East  Indies,  reUgious  and  commereial  freedom  in  Portugal  and 
tvo  million  Portuguese  crowns  (about  £300,000);  while  Portugal 
obtained  military  and  naval  support  against  Spain  and  liberty 
of  worship  for  Catherine.  She  reached  England  on  the  X3th  of 
Uajr  1662,  but  was  not  visited  by  Charles  at  Portsmouth  till  the 
30th.  The  next  day  the  marriage  was  solemnized  twice,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Andean  usages.  Catherine, 
possessed  several  good  qualities,  but  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
coaventual  seclusion  and  was  scarcely  a  wife  Charles  would  have 
chosen  for  himself.  Her  personal  charms  were  not  potent  enough 
10  wean  Charles  away  from  the  society  of  his  mistresses,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  she  became  aware  of  her  painful 
aod  humiliating  position  as  the  wife  of  the  selfish  and  licentious 
itiog.  On  the  first  presentation  to  her  of  Lady  Castlcmaine, 
Ouurles's  mistress  en  titre,  whom  he  insisted  on  making  lady  of 
her  bedchamber,  she  fainted  away.  She  withdrew  from  the 
iung's  society  and  in  spite  of  Clarendon's  attempts  to  moderate 
ber  resentment,  declared  she  would  return  to  Portugal  rather 
than  consent  to  a  base  compliance.  To  overcome  her  resistance 
oearly  the  whole  of  her  Portuguese  retinue  was  dismissed.  She 
*as  hdpless,  and  the  violence  of  her  grief  and  anger  soon  changed 
to  passive  resatance,  and  then  to  a  complete  forbearance  and 
tompbisanoe  which  gained  the  king's  regard  and  favour.  In 
the  midst  of  Charles's  debauched  and  licentious  court,  she  lived 
aegiccted  and  rctircd,pftcn  deprived  of  her  due  allowance,  having 
BO  ambitions  and  taking  no  part  in  English  politics,  but  keeping 
up  nther  her  interest  in  her  native  country. 

As  the  prospect  diminished  of  her  bearing  children  to  Charies, 
Kvexal  sdietnes  were  set  on  foot  for  procuring  a  divorce  on 
vttioas  pretexts.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  and  near  to  the  king's 
person  Catherine  was  the  special  object  of  attack  by  the  inventors 
^  the  Popish  Plot.  In  1678  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry 
Godfrey  was  ascribed  to  her  Servants,  and  Titus  Oates  acoised 


her  of  a  design  to  poison  the  king.  These  charges,  of  which  the 
absurdity  was  soon  shown  by  cross-examination,  nevertheless 
placed  the  queen  for  some  time  in  great  danger.  On  the  28th 
of  November  Oates  accused  her  of  high  treason,  and  the  Commons 
passed  an  address  for  her  removal  and  that  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  Whitehall.  A  series  of  fresh  depositions  were 
sent  in  against  her,  and  in  June  1679  it  was  decided  that  she 
must  stand  her  trial;  but  she  was  protected  by  the  king,  who  in 
this  instance  showed  unusual  chivalry  and  earned  her  gratitude. 
On  the  X  7th  of  November  Shaftesbury  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  divorce  to  enable  the  king  to  marry  a  Protestant 
and  have  legitimate  issue;  but  he  received  little  support,  and 
the  bill  was  opposed  by  Charles,  who  continued  to  show  his  wife 
"extraordinary  affection."  During  the  winter  the  calumnies 
against  the  queen  were  revived  by  Fitaharris.who,  however,  before 
his  execution  in  x68i  confessed  to  their  falsity;  and  after  the 
revival  of  the  king's  influence  subsequent  to  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment, the  queen's  position  was  no  more  assailed. 

During  Charles's  last  illness  in  1685  she  showed  great  anxiety 
for  hb  reconciliation  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  it  was 
probably  effected  largely  through  her  influence.  She  exhibited 
great  grief  at  his  death.  She  afterwards  resided  at  Somerset 
House  and  at  Hammersmith,  where  she  had  privately  founded  a 
convent.  She  interceded  with  great  generosity,  but  ineffectu- 
ally, for  Monn^outh  the  same  year.  On  the  xoth  of  June  x688  she 
was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  gave  evidence 
before  the  council  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  child.  She 
was  still  in  England  at  the  Revolution,  having  delayed  her  return 
to  Portugal  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit  against  the  second  earl  of 
Clarendon,  formerly  her  chamberlain.  She  maintained  at  first 
good  terms  with  William  and  Mary;  bui  the  practice  of  her 
religion  aroused  jealousies,  while  her  establishment  at  Somerset 
House  was  said  to  be  the  home  of  cabals  against  the  government; 
and  in  1691  she  settled  for  a  short  time  at  Euston.  She  left 
England  finally  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  persons  in  March 
1692,  travelling  through  France  and  arriving  at  Lisbon  on  the 
20th  of  January  1693.  She  took  up  her  residence  at  the  palace  of 
Bcmposta,  built  by  herself,  near  Lisbon.  In  1 703  she  supported 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  which  cemented  still  further  the  alliance 
between  Portugal  and  England,  and  in  X704  she  was  appointed 
regent  of  Portugal  during  the  illness  of  her  brother  King 
Pedro  IL,  her  administration  being  distinguished  by  several 
successes  gained  over  the  Spaniards.  She  died  on  the  3T5t  of 
December  1 705,  bequeathing  her  great  wealth,  the  result  of  long 
hoarding,  after  the  payment  of  divers  charitable  legacies,  to 
King  Pedro;  and  was  buried  with  great  ceremony  and  splendour 

at  Belem. 
See  L.  C.  Davidson,  Catherine  of  Braianxa  (1908). 

CATHERINE  OF  VALOIS  (1401--1437),  queen  of  Henry  V.  of 
England,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  by  his  wife  Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  October  140X. 
The  lunacy  of  her  father  and  the  depravity  of  her  mother  were 
serious  drawbacks  to  Catherine,  and  her  only  education  was 
obtained  in  a  convent  at  Poissy.  About  1408  a  marriage  was 
suggested  between  the  princess  and'  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  V.,  who  renewed  this  proposal  after  he  became 
king  in  Mareh  1413.  In  addition  to  the  hand  of  Catherine, 
however,  the  English  king  asked  for  a  large  dowry  both  in 
money  and  lands,  and  when  these  demands  were  rejected  war 
broke  out.  Once  or  twice  during  short  intervals  of  peace  the 
marriage  project  was  revived,  and  was  favoured  by  Queen 
Isabel.  When  peace  was  eventually  made  at  Troyes  in  May 
1420  Henry  and  Catherine  were  betrothed,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  at  Troyes  on  the  2nd  of  June  1420.  Having  crossed  to 
England  with  Henry,  the  queen  was  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  23rd  of  February  1421,  and  in  the  following 
December  gave  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  King  Henry  VI.  She 
joined  Henry  in  France  in  May  1472,  returning  to  England 
after  his  death  in  the  succeeding  August.  Catherine's  name 
soon  began  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
gentleman,  and  in  1428  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  secured 
the  passing  of  an  act  to  prevent  her  from  marrying  without  the 
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consent  of  the  king  and  coundL   It  appears,  however,  that  by 

this  time  Catherine  and  Tudor  were  ah'eady  married.    They 

lived  in  obscurity  till  1436,  when  Tudor  was  imprisoned,  and 

Catherine  retired  to  Bermondsey  Abbey,  where  she  died  on 

the  3rd  of  January  1437.    Her  body  was  buried  in  the  Lady 

chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  when  the  chapel  was  pulled 

down  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,,  was  placed  in  Henry  V.'s 

tomb.    It  lay  afterwards  under  the  Villiers  monument,  and  in 

1878  was  re-buried  in  Henry  V.'s  chantry.    By  Tudor  Catherine 

had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.    Her  eldest  son  by  this  marriage, 

Edmund,  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  in  1452,  and  was  the 

father  of  Henry  VII. 

See  Agnes  Strickland.  Lives  of  the  Que^  of  Enilandt  vol.  ill. 
(London,  1877). 

CATHETUS  (Gr.  KMens^  a  perpendicular  line),  in  architecture 
the  eye  of  the  volute,  so  termed  because  its  position  is  determined, 
in  an  Ionic  or  voluted  capital,  by  a  line  let  down  from  the  point 
in  which  the  volute  generates. 

CATHOLIC  (Gr.  xaAoXu^,  genefol,  universal),  a  designation 
adopted  in  the  and  century  by  the  Christian  Church  to  indicate 
Christendom  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  with  individual  churches. 
With  this  idea  went  the  notions  that  Christianity  had  been 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  earth  by  the  apostles,  and  that 
only  what  was  found  everywhere  throughout  the  church  could 
be  true.  The  term  thus  in  time  became  full  of  dogmatic  and 
political  meaning,  connoting,  when  applied  to  the  church,  a 
universal  authoritative  and  orthodox  society,  as  opposed  to 
Gnostic  and  other  "  sects  "  (c/.  the  famous  canon  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins  A.D.  434;  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus 
crediium  est).  The  term  "  Catholic  "  does  not  occur  in  the  old 
Roman  symbol;  but  Professor  Loofs  includes  it  in  his  recon- 
struction, based  on  typical  phrases  in  common  use  at  the  time 
of  the  ante-Nicene  creeds  of  the  East.  In  the  original  form  of 
the  Niccne  creed  itself  it  docs  not  occur;  but  in  the  creed  of 
Jerusalem  (348),  an  amplification  of  the  Nicene  symbol,  we  find 
"  one  Holy  (Catholic  Church,"  and  in  the  revision  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (362)  "  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  (see  Creeds). 
Thus,  though  the  word  "  Catholic  "  was  late  in  finding  its  way 
into  the  formal  symbols  of  the  church,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  long 
been  in  use  in  the  original  sense  defined  above.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  designation  '*  Catholic  "  was 
equally  claimed  by  all  the  warring  parties  within  the  church  at 
various  times;  thus,  the  followers  of  Arius  and  Athanasius 
alike  called  themselves  Catholics,  and  it  was  only  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  latter  that  has  reserved  for  them  ia  history  the 
name  of  Catholic,  and  branded  the  former  as  Arian. 

With  the  gradual  development  and  stereotyping  of  the  creed 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  term  "  Catholic  "  should  come  to 
imply  a  more  narrowly  defined  orthodoxy.  In  the  Eastern 
churches,  indeed,  the  conception  of  the  church  as  the  guardian  of 
*'  the  faith  once  delivered  to  Ihe  saints  "  soon  overshadowed 
that  of  interpretation  and  development  by  catholic  consent, 
and,  though  they  have  throughout  claimed  the  title  of  Catholic, 
their  chief  glory  is  that  conveyed  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Orthodox  Church.  In  the  West,  meanwhile,  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  papacy  had  tended  more  and  more  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  catholic  "  as  implying  communion  with, 
and  obedience  to,  the  see  of  Rome  (see  Papacy)  ;  the  churches 
of  the  East,  no  less  than  the  heretical  sects  of  the  West,  by 
repudiating  this  allegiance,  had  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  This 
identification  of  "  Catholic  "  with  "  Roman  "  was  accentuated 
by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  Reformers  themselves, 
indeed,  like  other  dissidents  and  reformers  before  them,  did  not 
necessarily  repudiate  the  name  of  Catholic;  they  believed,  in 
fact,  in  cathoUcism,  i.e.  the  universal  sanction  of  their  beliefs, 
as  firmly  as  did  the  adherents  of  "  the  old  religion  ";  they 
included  the  Catholic  creeds,  definitions  formulated  by  the 
universal  church,  in  their  service  books;  they  too  appealed,  as 
the  fathers  of  Basel  and  Constance  had  done,  from  the  papal 
monarchy  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  republic.  The  Church  of 
England  at  least,  emphasising  her  own  essential  catholicity, 
retained  in  her  translations  of  the  ancient  symbols  the  word 


"  cathoh'c  "  instead  of  replacing  it  by  "  aaiversaL"  But  the 
appeal  to  the  verbally  inspired  Bible  was  stronger  thuk  that  to  a 
church  hopetessly  divided;  the  Bible,  and  not  the  consent  cf 
the  universal  church,  became  the  touchstone  id  the  refooncd 
orthodoxy;  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  time,  **  cvangelial  '* 
arose  in  contradistinction  to  "  Catholic,"  while,  in  popnlar 
parlance,  the  "  protest  "  of  the  Reformers  against  the  "  cocrop- 
tions  of  Rome  "  led  to  the  invention  of  the  tenn  **  Protcstanu** 
which,  though  nowhere  assumed  in  the  oflfidal  titles  of  the  oUc 
reformed  churches,  was  early  used  as  a  generic  tenn  to  inchide 
them  all. 

"Catholic"  and  "Catholicism"  thus  again  changed  and 
narrowed  their  meaning;  they  became,  by  vnivcnal  usage, 
identified  definitely  with  "  Romanist "  and  the  czced  and 
obedience  of  Rome.  Even  in  England,  where  the  cbarch 
retained  most  strongly  the  CatboUc  tradition,  this  dtsiinctioa  of 
"Protestant"  and  '^Catholic"  was  clearly  maintained,  at  least 
till  the  "  Catholic  revival "  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  19th 
century.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  equivalent  words 
(e.g.  Ger.  Katholik,  Kaiholizismus;  Fr.  caikoliqae,  calMkisme) 
are  even  more  definitely  associated  with  Rome;  they  have  kst 
the  sense  which  they  still  convey  to  a  considerable  school  ci 
Angh'cans.  The  dissident  "  Catholic  "  churches  are  forced  to 
quaUfy  their  Utles:  they  are  <*  Old  Catholics  "  {Ait-KaikolHen) 
or  "  German  Catholic^  "  (Deutsck-Katkoliken),  The  Charch  of 
Rome  alone,  officially  and  in  popular  parlance,  b  **  the  Catholic 
Church  "  (katholiscke  KirckCf  itUse  catkolique),  a  title  which 
she  proudly  claims  as  exdusivdy  herourn,  by  divine  rig^i,  by 
the  sanction  of  immemorial  tradition,  and  by  reason  of  hor 
perpetual  protest  against  the  idea  of  "  national "  chnrcbes. 
consecrated  by  the  Reformation  (see  Chitrch  fhsTOST,  and 
Roman  Cathouc  Chubch).  The  additional  qualificatioo  of 
"  Roman  "  she  tolerates,  since  it  procUims  her  doarine  of  ihe 
see  of  Rome  as  the  keystone  of  Catholicism;  but  to  herstlf 
she  is  "the  Catholic  Church,"  and  her  members  are  "CathoBcs" 

Vet  to  concede  this  claim  and  surrender  without  qualificatioo 
the  word  "  Catholic  "  to  a  connotation  which  is  at  best  oaly 
universal  in  theory,  is  to  beg  several  very  weighty  questions. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Cathoh'c  Church,  i.e.  the  essential  unily  and 
interdependence  of "  all  God's  faithful  people  scattered  ihrtMigh- 
out  the  world,"  is  common  to  aU  sections  of  Christians-  The 
creed  is  one;  it  is  the  interpretation  that  differs.  In  a  somewhat 
narrower  sense,  too,  the  Church  of  England  at  least  has  never 
repudiated  the  conception  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  diviodx 
instituted  organization  for  the  safe-guarding  and  prociaoutioft 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  She  deliberately  retained  the 
Catholic  creeds,  the  Catholic  ministry  and  the  appeal  to 
Catholic  antiquity  (see  England,  Church  of).  A  large  scciion 
of  her  members,  accordiAgly,  laying  stress  on  this  side  of  brr 
tradition,  prefer  to  call  themselves  "  Catholics."  But.  tboo^ 
the  invention  of  the  terms  "  Roman  Catholic  *'  and  *'  Rotaza 
Catholicism  "  early  implied  the  retention  by  the  English  Chwdb 
of  her  Catholic  claim,  her  members  were  never,  after  the  Rcforau- 
tion,  called  Catholics;  even  the  Caroline  divines  of  the  i7tb 
century,  for  all  their  "popish  practices,"  styled  themselves 
Protestants,  though  they  would  have  professed  their  adhemct 
to  "  the  CathoUc  faith  "  and  their  belief  in  "  the  Holy  atldk 
Church." 

Clearly,  theii>  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  varies  acconfioc 
to  those  who  use  it  and  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  To  tbe 
Romanist  "  Catholic  "  means  "  Roman  Catholic  ";  to  the  high 
Anglican  it  means  whatever  is  common  to  the  three  *'  htsioric  '* 
branches  into  which  he  conceives  the  church  to  be  divided- 
Roman,  Anglican  and  Orthodox;  to  the  Protestant  pore  scJ 
simple  it  means  either'  what  it  does  to  the  Romanist,*  or,  is 
expansive  moments,  simply  what  is  "  universal "  to  all  Christiai:s. 
In  a  yet  broader  sense  it  is  used  adjectivally  of  mere  wideoess  or 
universality  of  view,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man  as  *'  of  catho&c 
sympathies  "  or  "  catholic  in  his  tastes." 

The  name  of  Catholic  Epistles  is  given  to  those  lettm  (t«o  d 
Peter,  three  of  John,  one  of  James,  one  of  Jude)  incorponiH 
in  the  New  Testament  which  (except  a  and  3  John)  are  not,  Ii^ 
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tboie  of  St  Faul,  addressed  to  particular  individuals  or  churches, 
but  to  a  larger  and  more  indefinite  circle  of  readers.  (See 
Bible:  Sew  Tesiameni,  Canon.) 

The  title  of  Cctkolicus  (xatfoXucAr)  seems  to  have  been  used 
mdcr  the  Roman  empire,  though  rarely,  as  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  censtUaris  and  praejectus.  Thus  Eusebius  {HisL  ecd.  viii.  33) 
speaks  of  the  catholicus  of  Africa  (koBoKik^  -ntt  *A^pum) 
As  an  ecclesiastical  title  it  was  used  to  imply,  not  universal 
(eaunenical),  but  a  great  and  widespread  jurisdiction.  Thus 
the  btsbop  <rf  the  important  see  of  Seleuda  (Bagdad),  though 
subordinate  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  had  the  tide  of 
Catholicus  and  power  to  consecrate  even  archbishops;  and  on  the 
divisaoa  of  the  see  there  were  two  Caiholici  under  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  In  Ethiopia,  too,  there  were  Catkolici  with  less 
extensive  powers,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The 
title  now  survives,  however,  only  as  that  of  the  head  of  the 
Annenian  Church  iq.v.).  A  bishop's  cathedral  church  is,  how- 
ever,  in  Greek  the  Catkolicon. 

Ad  isolated  use  of  the  word  "  cathoUc  "  as  a  secular  legal 
tnm  survives  in  Scots  law,  a  catholic  creditor  is  one  whose  debt 
b  secured  over  several  or  over  all  of  the  subjects  belonging  to 
the  debtor. 

CATHOUC  APOSTOUC  CHURCH.  THE,  a  religious  com- 
mtmity  often  called  "  Irvingitcs,'*  though  neither  actually 
(ouodcd  nor  anticipated  by  Edward  Irving  iqv.)  Irving's 
relation  to  this  community  was,  according  to  its  members, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  early 
Chnstian  Church,  i.e.  he  was  the  forerunner  and  prophet  of  the 
coming  dispensation,  not  the  founder  of  a  new  sect;  and  indeed 
the  only  connexion  which  Irving  seems  to  have  had  with  the 
cristiug  organixatioa  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  body  was  in 
"  fostering  spiritual  persons  who  had  been  driven  out  of  other 
omgr^ations  for  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  gifts."  Shortly 
after  Irving'a  trial  and  deposition  (183 1),  certain  persons  were, 
at  some  mreting^  held  for  prayer,  designated  as  *'  called  to  be 
apostles  of  the  Lord  "  by  certain  others  .claiming  prophetic 
^ts.  In  the  year  183s.  six  months  after  Irving's  death,  six 
others  were  similarly  designated  as  **  called  "  to  complete  the 
munber  of  the  *'  twdve,"  who  were  then  formally  "  separated," 
by  the  pastors  of  the  local  congregations  to  which  they  belonged, 
to  their  higher  office  in  the  universal  church  on  the  Z4th  of 
July  1835.  1^  separation  is  understood  by  the  community 
Bot  as  "  in  any  sense  being  a  schism  or  separation  from  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  but  a  separation  to  a  special  work  of  blessing 
aad  intercession  on  behalf  of  it.'*  The  twelve  were  afterwards 
{aided  to  ordain  others — ^twelve  prophets,  twelve  evangelists,  and 
twelve  pastors,  "  sharing  equally  with  theiA  the  one  Catholic 
Episcopate,"  and  abo  seven  deacons  for  administering  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  church  catholic  The  apostles  were  the 
cfaamids  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  the 
tothodtative  interpreters  of  "prophetic  utterance";  their 
teaching  was  brought  home  to  the  people  by  the  "  evangelists." 
TItt  function  of  the  prophets  was  to  explain  scripture  and  exhort 
to  holiness,  that  of  the  "  pastors  "  is  explained  by  their  title. 
The  central  episcopacy  of  forty-eight  was  regarded  as  "  indicated 
by  pcofdiecy,"  being  foreshown  in  the  forty-eight  boards  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  church  uni- 
veml  is  under  their  charge  in  twelve  tribes;  for  Christendom 
is  considered  to  be  divided  into  twelve  portions  or  tribes,  each 
tribe  being  tmder  the  qpedal  charge  of  an  apostle  and  Ids  co- 
iBtnisten,  and  the  seat  of  the  Apostolic  College  being  at  Albury, 
Bear  Guildford.  This  is  an  ideal  outline  wUch  has  never  been 
folnOed.  Tliere  has  never  been  a  "  central  episcopacy  "  of 
forty-eight.  The  "  apostles  "  alone  always  held  the  supreme 
authority,  fhougb,  as  their  number  dwindled,  "coadjutors" 
vere  appointed  to  assist  the  survivors,  and  to  exercise  the 
foactions  of  the  "  apostolate."  The  last  "  apostle  "  died  on 
the  3nl  of  February  1901. 

For  the  service  of  the  church  a  comprehensive  book  of  liturgies 
•ad  offices  was  provided  by  the  "  apostles."  It  dates  from  1842 
aal  ts  based  on  the  AngHcan,  Roman  and  Greek  liturgies. 
utfiits,  JBcenie,  vestments,  holy  water,  chrism,  and  other 


adjuncts  of  worship  are  in  constant  use.  The  ceremonial  in  its 
completeness  may  be  seen  in  the  church  in  Gordon  Square, 
London,  and  elsewhere.  The  daily  worship  consists  of "  matins  " 
with  *'  proposition  "  (or  exposition)  of  the  sacrament  at  6  am., 
prayers  at  9  a.m.  and  3  P.M.,  and  "  vespers"  with  "  proposition " 
at  s  '•><•  On  all  Simdays  and  holy  days  there  is  a  "  solemn 
celebration  of  the  eucharist"  at  the  high  altar;  on  Sundays 
this  is  at  10  a.m.  On  other  days  "  low  celebrations  "  are  held  in 
the  side-chapcb,  which  with  the  chancel  in  all  churches  correctly 
built  after  apostolic  directions  are  separated  or  marked  off  from 
the  nave  by  open  screens  with  gates.  The  community  has  alwa3rs 
laid  great  stress  on  symbolism,  and  in  the  eucharist,  while  reject- 
ing both  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation,  holds  stroni^y 
to  a  real  (mystical)  presence.  It  emphasizes  also  the  "  pheno- 
mena "  of  Christian  experience  and  deems  miracle  and  mystery 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  spirit-filled  church. 

Each  congregation  is  presided  over  by  its  "  angd  "  or  bishop 
(who  ranks  as  angel-pastor  in  the  Universal  Church);  under  him 
are  four-and-twenty  priests,  divided  into  the  four  ministries  of 
**  elders,  prophets,  evangelists  and  pastors,"  and  with  these  are 
the  deacons,  seven  of  whom  regulate  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church — ^besides  whom  there  are  also  "  subndeacons,  acolytes, 
singers,  and  door-keepers."  The  understanding  is  that  each 
elder,  with  his  oo-presbyters  and  deacons,  shall  have  charge 
of  500  adult  communicants  in  his  district,  but  this  has  been 
but  partially  carried  into  practice.  This  is  the  full  constitution 
of  each  particular. church  or  congregation  as  fotmded  by  the 
"  restored  apostles."  each  local  church  thus  "  reflecting  in  its 
government  the  govenunent  of  the  church  catholic  by  the  angel 
or  high  priest  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  forty-eight  presbyters  in 
their  fourfold  ministry  (in  which  apostles  and  elders  always 
rank  first),  and  under  these  the  deacons  of  the  church  cathoUc." 
The  priesthood  is  si4>ported  by  tithes;  it  being  deemed  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  church  who  receive  yearly 
incomes  to  offer  a  tithe  of  their  increase  every  week,  besides  the 
free-will  offering  for  the  support  of  the  place  of  worship,  and  for 
the  relief  of  distress.  Each  local  church  sends  "  a  tithe  of  its 
tithes  "  to  the  *'  Temple,"  by  which  the  ministers  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church  are  supported  and  its  administrative  expenses 
defrayed;  by  these  offerings,  too,  the  needs  of  poorer  churches 
are  suppUed.  It  claims  to  have  among  its  clergy  many  of  the 
Roman,  Anglican  and  other  churches,  the  orders  of  those 
ordained  by  Greek,  Roman  and  Anglican  bishops  being  recog- 
nized by  it  with  the  simple  confirmation  of  an  "  apostoHc  act." 
The  commimity  has  not  changed  recently  in  general  constitution 
or  doctrine.  It  does  not  publish  statistics,  and  its  growth  during 
late  years  is  said  to  have  been  more  marked  in  the  United  States 
and  in  certain  European  cotmtries,  such  as  Germany,  than  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  nine  congregations  enumerated  in 
Tke  Religums  Idje  of  London  (1904). 

For  further  detaib  of  doctrines,  ritual,  &c.,  see  R.  N.  Bosworth, 
Rtstoration  of  Aposttes  and  Prophets^  RauUnts  on  the  Liturfy,  Tho 
Church  and  Tabemade,  and  7m  Purpose  of  Cod  in  Creation  and 
Redemption  (6th  ed..  x888):  G.  Miller.  Hutory  and  Doctrines  of 
Irvingum  (1878). 

CATIUNB  [Lnous  Sekgitjs  Catiixna]  {c.  108-^2  b.c.),  a 
member  of  an  andent  but  impoverished  patrician  family  of 
Rome,  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  known  by  his  name. 
He  appears  in  history  first  as  a  supporter  of  Sulla,  and  during 
the  proscription  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  greed  and  cruelty. 
He  slew  his  inoffensive  brother-in-law  with  his  own  hand,  and 
tortured  and  mutilated  the  much-loved  Marius  Gratidianus. 
He  was  beUevcd  to  have  made  away  with  his  wile  and  his  son  to 
win  the  profligate  and  wealthy  Auxelia  Orestilla;  it  was  even 
suspected  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal 
Fabia.  In  77  he  was  quaestor,  in  68  praetor,  and  in  67-66 
governor  of  AJfrica.  His  extortions  and  subsequent  impeachment 
by  P.  Cloditis  Pulcher  having  disqualified  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  he  formed  a  conspiracy,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  young  men  of  all  classes,  even  Crassus  and  Caesar, 
according  to  rumour,  being  implicated.  The  new  consuls  were 
to  be  murdrted  on  the  xst  of  January;  but  the  plot— the 
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execution  of  which  was  deferred  till  the  5th  of  February— failed 
in  consequence  of  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who  gave  the  signal 
too  hastily.  Soon  after,  Citiline,  having  bribed  both  judges 
and  accuser,  was  acquitted  in  the  trial  for  extortion.  His  scheme 
was  forthwith  immensely  widened.  The  dty  was  to  be  fired, 
and  those  who  opposed  the  revolution  were  to  be  slain;  all  debts 
were  to  be  cancelled;  and  there  was  to  be  a  proscription  of  all 
the  wealthy  citizens.  Among  the  conspirators  were  many  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  influence.  Arms  and  money  were  collected, 
soldiers  were  enlisted,  and  the  assistance  of  the  slaves  was  sought. 
But  Catiline's  hopes  were  again  disappointed;  once  more  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  consulship  (64);  and,  moreover,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  one  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero,  was  myste- 
riously able  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators.  He 
was,  in  fact,  informed  of  every  detail,  through  Fulvia,  the  mis- 
tress of  Curius,  one  of  the  plotters,  who  was  himself  soon  persuaded 
to  turn  informer.  The  other  consul,  C.  Antonius,  in  whom  Catiline 
hoped  to  find  a  supporter,  was  won  over  and  got  out  of  the  way 
by  Cicero,  who  resigned  the  province  of  Macedonia  in  his  favour. 
Before  the  next  comitia  consularia  assembled,  the  orator  had 
given  so  impressive  a  warning  of  the  danger  which  was  impending, 
that  Catiline  was  once  more  rejected  (63),  and  the  consuls  were 
invested  with  absolute  authority.  CatiHne  now  resolved  upon 
open  war;  preparations  were  set  cm  foot  throughout  Italy, 
especially  in  Etniria,  where  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised 
by  the  centurion  C.  Manlius  (or  Mallius),  one  of  Sulla's  veterans. 
A  plan  to  murder  Cicero  in  his  own  house  on*the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  November  was  frustrated.  On  the  next  day  Cicero  at- 
tacked Catiline  so  vigorously  in  the  senate  (in  his  first  Catilinarian 
oration)  that  he  fled  to  his  army  in  Etruria.  Next  day  Cicero 
awoke  the  terror  of  the  people  by  a  second  oration  delivered  in 
the  forum,  in  consequence  of  which  Catiline  and  Manlius  were 
declared  public  enemies,  and  the  coiuul  Antonius  was  despatched 
with  an  army  against  them.  MeanwhUe  the  imprudence  of  the 
con^irators  in  Rome  brought  about  their  own  destruction. 
Some  deputies  from  the  Allobroges,  .who  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
to  obtain  redrew  for  certain  grievances,  were  approached  by 
P.  Lentulus  Sura,  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  endeavoured 
to  induce  them  to  join  him.  After  considerable  hesitation,  the 
deputies  decided  to  turn  informers.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to 
Cicero,  at  whose  instigation  documentary  evidence  M^as  obtained, 
implicating  Lentulus  and  others.  They  were  arrested,  proved 
guilty,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  condemned  to  death  and 
stranded  in  the  underground  dungeon  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol. 
This  act,  which  was  opposed  by  Julius  Caesar  and  advocated  by 
Cato  Uticensis  (and,  indirectly,  by  Cicero),  was  afterwards 
vigorously  attacked  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  on  the 
ground  that  the  senate  had  no  power  of  life  and  death  over  a 
Roman  citizen.  Thus  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  the  cause  of 
Catiline,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  62,  saw  his  legions,  only 
partially  armed  and  diminished  by  desertion,  shut  in  between 
those  of  Metellus  Cclct  and  C.  Antonius.  Near  Pistoria  he 
hazarded  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  latter,  but  was  completely 
defeated  in  a  desperate  encounter.  He  himself,  fighting  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  met  his 
death. 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  character  of  its 
author,  as  we  find  them  in  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  the  histories 
of  Sallust  and  Dio  Cassius  (see  also  Plutarch,  Cicero;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  35;  Florus  iv.  x;  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  6;  Eutropius  vi.  15).  It' 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  our  authorities  were  all 
members  of  the  aristocratic  party.  Some  of  the  incidents  given 
as  facts  by  Dio  Cassius  are  manifest  absurdities;  and  Cicero 
paid  more  regard  to  the  effect  than  to  the  truthfulness  of  an 
accusation.  We  find  him  at  one  time  admitting  that  Catiline 
had  almost  persuaded  him  of  his  honesty  and  merit,  and  even 
seeking  a  political  union  with  him;  at  another,  when  his  alliance 
had  been  rejected  and  an  election  was  at  hand,  declaiming 
against  him  as  a  murderer  and  a  profligate.  Lastly,  though 
Sallust's  vivid  narrative  is  consistent  throughout,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  cherished  very  bitter  feelings  against  the  democratic 
party.    Nevertheless,  we  cannot  regard  Catiline  as  an  honest 


enemy  of  the  oligarchy,  or  as  a  disinterested  diaaepioa  of  the 
provincials.  It  is  held  by  some  historians  that  there  was  it  the 
time  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  a  dctenniiiatioA  to 
raise  themselves  to  power,  despite'  the  opposition  of  the  sesatc, 
others  with  greater  probability  maintain  that  ^tilinc's  objea 
was  simply  the  cancelling  of  the  htlge  debts  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  accumuUted.  Catiline,  by  his  bravery,  his  wahtMiy 
talents,  his  vigorous  resolution,  and  his  wonderful  power  over 
men,  was  eminently  qtialified  as  a  revolutionary  leader.?  He  is 
the  subject  of  tragedies  by  Ben  Jonson  and  P.  Cr^trilkm,  and  of 
the  Rome  sawote  of  Voltaire. 

See  P.  M6Hm£e,  Atudts  sur  ta  guerre  soeiale  el  la  emijmutien  it 
CatUine  (1844);  E.  Hagen.  Catilina  (1854),  with  introductofv  du- 
cussion  of  the  authorities ;  £.  S.  Beesicy.  "  CatiKae  as  a  rvt) 
Leader  "  U^ortnighUv  Review,  June  1865).  in  defence  of  Catfline. 
C.  John,  Die  Entstehungsgescktckte  der  catilinarisdien  Venckts^nrnt 
(1876).  a  critical  examination  of  Satlust's  account;  E.  von  Stere. 
CatUina  und  die  ParteikAmpfe  in  Rom  66-63  (1883).  with  bibUoenph) 
in  preface ;  C.  Thiaucourt.  Etude  sw  la  conjuratum  de  Catiline  (t  8^; ), 
a  critical  examination  of  Sallust's  account  and  of  his  object  ci 
writing  it;  J.  E.  Blondel,  Hiskrire  iconemiaue  de  la  conj^nHcm  it 
Catiline  (1893).  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  polidcal  ecoso- 
mist;  Gaston  Boiasicr,  La  Conjuration  de  Catiline  (1905).  and  Cum 
and  kis  Friends  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Tynell  and  Purser's  ed.  of  Cictro'f 
LeUers  (index  vol.  s.v. "  Sergius  Catilina  ") ;  J.  L.  Scrachan  Dav-idso*. 
Cicero  (1894).  ch.  v.;  Warde  Fowler's  Ci^ar  (1893);  see  also  art 
Rons:  Htstory,  The  Republic. 

CATINAT,  NICOLAS  (1637-1718),  marshal  of  France,  enteitd 
the  Gardes  Fran^aises  at  an  early  age  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Lille  in  1667.  He  became  a  brigadier  ten  yean 
later,  martchal  de  camp  in  1680,  and  lieutenant-general  1688.  He 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  rampa^^  of  1676-1679  in 
Flanders,  was  employed  against  the  Vaudois  in  x686,  and  after 
taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  at  the  opening  of  the  Vizi 
of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
French  troops  in  the  south-eastern  theatre  of  war.  In  1690  he 
conquered  Savoy,  and  in  1691  Nice;  the  battle  of  Stafiards. 
won  by  him  over  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1690,  and  that  of  Marsagfis 
in  1693,  were  amongst  the  greatest  victories  of  the  time,  b 
1696  Catinat  forced  the  duke  to  make  an  alliance  with  France. 
He  had  in  1693  been  made  a  marshal  of  France.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Catinat  was  placed 
in  charge  of  operations  in  Italy,  but  he  was  much  hampered  by 
the  orders  of  Uie  French  court  and  the  weakness  of  the  forces  for 
their  task.  He  suffered  a  reverse  at  Carpi  (1701)  and  was  scon 
afterwards  superseded  by  Villeroy,  to  whom  he  acted  as  second- 
in-command  during  the  campaign  of  Chiari.  He  died  at  St 
Gratien  in  17x2.    His  memoirs  were  published  in  1 8 19. 

See  E.  de  Broglie,  CaUnai,  1637-1712  (Paris,  1902). 

CATLIN.  GEORGE  (1796-1873),  American  ethnolopst,  was 
born  at  Wilkcs-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  1796.    He  was  eduated 
as  a  lawyer  and  practised  in  Philadelphia  for  two  >-ears:  bet 
art  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  forsaking  the  law  he  established 
himself  at  New  York  as  a  portrait  painter.    In  1832,  rcalinnf 
that  the  American  Indians  were  dying  out,  he  resolved  to  resroe 
their  types  and  customs  from  oblivion.    IK^th  this  object  he 
spent  many  years  among  the  Indians  in  North  and  Soath 
America.    He  lived  with  them,  acquired  their  languages,  tnd 
studied  very  thoroughly  their  habits,  customs  and  mode  of  life, 
making  copious  notes  and  many  studies  for  paintings.    In  1840 
he  came  to  Europe  tvith  his  collection  of  paintings,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  as  the  Catlm 
Gallery;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  the  Mawun. 
Customs  and  Condition  of  the  North  A  merican  Indians  in  tvo 
volumes,  illustrated  with  300  engravings.    This  was  foUowrd 
in  1844  by  The  North  American  Portfolio^  containing  25  platci 
of  hunting  scenes  and  amusements  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  asJ 
the  prairies  of  America,  and  in  1848  by  EiifU  Yean*  Trsffis 
and  Residence  in  Europe.    In  i86x  he  published  a  curioos  hn\t 
volume,  in  "  manugraph,"  entitled  The  Breath  of  Life,  on  the 
advantage  of  keeping  one's  mouth  habitually  ciosed,  especttOy 
during  sleep;  and  in  x868.  Last  RanMes  amougsl  the  Indiams  »J 
the  Rochy  Mountains  and  the  Andes.  <:He  died  In  Jeiyey  iji^« 
New  Jersey,  on  the  a  2nd  of  December  1873; 
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CATO,  DIONTSIUS.  the  supposed  author  of  the  Dwnysii 
Otanis  Disiuha  de  Moribus  ad  PUwm.  The  name  usually  given 
is  simply  Cato,  an  indication  of  the  wise  character  of  the  maxims 
iBCttkated*  but  Dionysius  is  added  on  the  authority  of  a  MS. 
dedared  li^  Scaliger  to  be,  of i  grcat^antiquity.  This  MS.  also 
coQttins  Prisdan's  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  the  geographer 
DioDysius  Peiiegetes;  this  has  probably  led  to  the  Disticha 
iho  being  attributed  to  him.  In  the  middle  ages  the  author 
on  the  JHsiicka  was  supposed  to  be  Cato  the  Elder,  who  wrote  a 
Cvnem  i*  Moribus,  but  extracts  from  this  in  Aulus  Gellius 
ihow  that  it  was  in  prose.  Nothing  is  really  known  of  the  author 
or  date  of  the  Disticka;  it  can  oi^y  be  assigned  to  the  3rd  or 
4th  century  ajk  It  is  a  small  collection  of  moral  apophthegms, 
each  omsisting  of  two  hexameters,  in  four  books.  They  are 
mopodietstic  in  chaiacter,  not  specially  Christian.  The  dicti<m 
and  metre  are  fairly  good.  The  book  had  a  great  reputation  in 
the  mid(fle  ages,  and  was  tianslated  into  many  languages; 
it  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Chaucer,  and  in  14&3  a  translation 
was  ismed  from  Caxttm's  press  at  Westminster. 

Editions  by  F.  Hauthal  (1869).  with  fuU  account  of  MSS.  and 
eu^  editioas,  and  G  N^methy  (1895),  with  critical  notes:  see  also 
F.  karaoke.  Per  deutsdu  Cato  (1852),  a  history  of  middle  age  German 
tnsslatioQs;  J.  Nehab.  Der  alUngfiscJu  Cato  (1879):  E.  Bischoff. 
J^ntegomema  num  sonnaiuUen  Dxonysws  Cato  (1893).  in  which  the 
same  is  discassed ;  F.  Plenis.  Pohie  latino  (1Q09).  663 ;  for  medieval 
transbtWQS  and  editions  see  Teuffel.  Hist,  of  Roman  IM.  §  398.  3. 

CATO,  MARCUS  PORCrUS  (234-149  B  c),  Roman  statesman, 
snnamed"  The  Censor,"  Sapiens,  Priscus, or  Major  (the  Elder), 
to  distinguish  him  from  Cato  of  Utica»  was  born  at  Tuscuhim. 
He  came  of  an  ancient  plebeian  family,  noted  for  some  military 
services,  but  not  ennobled  by  the  discharge  of  the  higher  dvil 
offices.  He  was  bred,  after  the  manner  of  his  Latin  forefathers, 
to  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  when  not  engaged 
io  military  service.  But,  having  attraaed  the  notice  of  L. 
Valerius  Flaccu^,  he  was  brou^t  to  Rome,  and  became  success- 
ively quaestor  (204),  aedile  (199),  praetor  (198),  and  consul  (195) 
vifh  his  old  patron.  During  his  term  of  office  he  vainly  opposed 
tlie  repeal  of  the  lex  Oppia,  passed  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
to  restrict  hixuiy  and  extravagance  on  the  part  of  women. 
Meanwhile  he  served  in  Africa,  and  took  part  in  the  crowning 
campaign  of  Zama  (202).  He  held  a  command  in  Sardinia,  where 
he  first  showed  his  strict  public  morality,  and  again  in  Spain, 
vhich  he  reduced  to  subjection  with  great  cruelty,  and  gained 
thereby  the  honour  of  a  triumph  (194).  In  the  year  z  91  he  acted 
as  military  tribune  in  the  war  against  Antiochus  HI.  of  Syria, 
ud  played  ^  important  part  in. the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
which  finally  delivered  Greece  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
£ast  His  reputation  as  a  soldier  was  now  established;  hence- 
forth he  preferred  to  serve  the  state  at  home,  scrutinizing  the 
coiduct  of  the  candidates  for  public  honours  and  of  generals 
ia  the  field.  If  he  was  not  personally  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Scipks  (Africanus  and  Asiaticus)  ior  corruption,  it  was 
his  spirit  that  animated  the  attack  upon  them.  Even  Africanus. 
who  refused  to  reply  to  the  charge,  saying  only,  "  Romans, 
this  is  the  day  on  whidi  I  conquered  Hannibal,"  and  was  absolved 
by  acclamation,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  self-banished  to  his 
viSa  at  Litemum.  (Sato's  enmity  dated  from  the  African 
campaign  when  he  quarrelled  with  Sdpio  for  his  lavish  distribu- 
tioD  of  the  spoH  amongst  the  troops,  and  his  general  luxury  and 
extravagance. 

Cato  had,  however,  a  more  serious  task  to  perform  in  opposing 
the  spread  of  the  new  Hellenic  culture  which  threatened  to  destroy 
the  ragged  simplicity  of  the  conventional  Roman  type.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  his  special  mission  to  resist  this  invasion. 
It  «as  in  the  discharge  of  the  censorship  that  this  determination 
«as  most  strongly  exhibited j  and  hence  that  he  derived  the  title 
(the  Censor)  by  which  he  b  most  generally  distinguished.  He 
revised  with  unsparing  severity  the  li^ts  of  senators  and  knigfats, 
cjectiog  from  cither  order  the  men  whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  it, 
other  on  moral  grounds  or  from  their  want  .of  the  prescribed 
Beans.  The  expulsion  of  L.  Quinctius  Flamininus  for  wanton 
tnielty  was  an  exanq>le  of  his  rigid  justice.  His  regulations 
^ffunst  hixuiy  were  very  stringent.    He  imposed  a  heavy  tax 


upon  dress  and  personal  adornment,  especially  of  women,  and 
upon  young  slavespurchased  as  favourites.  In  x8x  he  supported 
the  lex  Ordila  (according  to  others,  he  first  opposed  its  introduc- 
tion, and  subsequently  its  repeal),  which  prescribed  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  and  in  169  the  lex  Voconia, 
one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was  intended  to  check  the  accumu- 
lation of  an  undue  propdrtion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  women. 
Amcmgst  other  things  he  repaired  the  aqueducts,  cleansed  the 
sewers,  prevented  private  persons  drawing  off  public  water  for 
their  own  use,  ordered  the  demolition  of  houses  which  encroached 
on  the  public  way,  and  built  the  first  basilica  in  the  forum  near 
the  curia.  He  raised  the  amount  paid  by  the  publican  for  the 
right  of  fanning  the  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  diminished  the 
contract  prices  for  the  construction  of  pubUc  works. 

From  the  date  of  his  censorship  (1^4)  to  his  death  in  t49, 
Cato  held  no  public  office,  but  continued  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  senate  as  the  persistent  opponent  of  the  new  ideas.  He  was 
struck  with  horpor,  along  with  many  other  Romans  of  the  graver 
stamp,  at  the  licence  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  fatal  influence  of  Greek  manners;  and  he 
vehemently  urged  the  dismissal  of  the  philosophers  (Cameades, 
Diogenes  and  Critolaus),  who  came  as  ambassadors  from  Athens, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  views  expressed  by 
them.  He  had  a  horror  of  phystdans,  who  were  chiefly  Greeks. 
He  procured  the  release  of  Polybius,  the  historian,  and  his  fellow> 
prisoners,  contemptuously  asking  whether  the  seruite  had  nothing 
iiM>re  important  to  do  than  discti^  whether  a  few  Greeks  should 
die  at  Rome  or  in  thdr  own  land.  It  was  not  till  his  eightieth 
year  that  he  made  his  fiirst  acquaintance  with  Greek  Hterature. 
Almost  his  last  public  act  was  to  urge  his  countrymen  to  the 
Third  Punic  War  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  In  157  he 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Carthage  to  arbitrate  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Massimssa,  Idng  of  Numidia.  The 
mission  was  unsuccessful  and  the  commissioners  returned  home. 
But  Cato  was  so  struck  by  the  evidences  of  Carthaginian  pros- 
perity that  he  was  convinced  that  the  security  of  Rome  depended 
on  the  annihilation  of  Carthage.  From  this  time,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  he  kept  repeating  the  ay:  "  Delenda  est 
Carthago." 

To  Cato  the  individual  life  was  a  continual  discipline,  and 
public  life  was  the  discipline  of  the  many.  He  regarded  the 
individual  householder  as  the  germ  of  the  family,  the  family 
as  the  germ  of  the  state.  By  strict  economy  of  time  he  accom- 
plished an  immense  amount  of  work;  he  exacted  similar  appli- 
cation from  his  dependents,  and  proved  himself  a  hard  husband, 
a  strict  father,  a  severe  and  cruel  master.  There  was  little 
difference  apparently,  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  wife 
and  his  slaves;  his  pride  alone  induced  him  to  take  a  warmer 
interest  in  his  sons.  To  the  Romans  themselves  there  was  little 
in  this  behaviour  which  seemed  worthy  of  censure;  it  was 
respected  rather  as  a  traditional  example  of  the  old  Roman 
maimers.  In  the  remarkable  passage  (xxxix.  40)  in  which  Livy 
describes  the  character  of  Cato,  there  is  no  word  of  blame  for 
the  rigid  discipline  of  his  household. 

Cato  perhaps  deserves  even  more  notice  as  a  literary  man  than 
as  a  statesman  or  a  soldier.  He  was  the  first  Latin  prose  writer 
of  any  importance,  and  the  first  author  of  a  history  of  Rome 
in  Latin.  His  treatise  on  agriculture  {Ds  Agrieultura  or  De  Re 
Rustica)  is  the  only  work  by  him  that  has  been  preserved;  it 
is  not  agreed  whether  the  work  we  possess  is  the  original  or 
a  later  revision.  It  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  rules 
of  good  husbandry,  conveying  much  curious  information  on  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His  most  important 
work,  Origines,  in  seven  books,  rekited  the  history  of  Rome  from 
its  eariiest  foundations  to  his  own  day.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  second  and  third  books,  which  described  the  rise  of  the 
different  Italian  towns.  His  speeches,  of  which  as  many 
as  150  were  collected,  were  prindpaUy  directed  against  the 
young  free-thinking  and  loose-principled  nobles  of  the  day. 
He  also  wrote  a  set  of  maxims  for  the  use  of  his  son  (Praecepta 
ad  Pilium),  and  some  rules  for  everyday  life  in  verse  {Carmen 
de  Moribus).    The  coUectioq  of  proverbs  in  hexameter  verse, 
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aunt  aititt  the  ouoe  ol  Cito.  probably  beloDga  to  tlie  4th 
ceoliity  u>.    (See  Cno,  Diomsios.) 

AuiKoiuriES.— Thffs  aw  live.  ,.(  r  ,.  ,  by  Conidim  Ntpo.. 


latrn  at.rl 


•tediiiD 


, jy  H.  Kcil  (iflSJ-iHgO. , 

Oririw  by  H.  Peter  (1M3)  in  llisUnmi.... 

■kMs.  o(  tlHi  (isEmenU  generally  by  H.  Jnniaa  (l»60); 

tWardnronb,  AjpkhU  iwJ  Sftcmrm  d  Early  Latin  (.1874); 


tdmms  of  BBilyLalHi  (iSm 

F-~i-:  ''iptmpini  Mommte 
.l<  M....'l  ^v.f  tVante  Fawk 


U10,  MARCOS  PORCtnS  (9S-46  B.C.),  Roman  phOoiapbei, 
ulTed  (/licfluii  lo  diiiinguith  him  from  his  gmt-graodfatbei, 
"  the  CcDioi."  On  the  deatfa  □(  bi>  paienu  be  was  brought  up 
In  Ibe  bouK  of  bii  uide,  M.  Livjut  Druius.  AItu  fighting 
wilb  diMinction  in  the  ranlu  againit  Spaitacns  {71  B.C.),  he 
became  *  military  tribune  (67).  and  Krved  a  caOipaign  in  Mace- 
donia, but  he  never  had  any  enthuiiaxm  for  the  military  pro- 
fcttion.  On  hi*  return  be  became  quaeator,  aod  thawed  ao  much 
loJ  and  btegrity  m  (he  management  of  the  public  accountt 
that  be  obtained  a  provincial  appointment  in  Asia,  where  he 
atrotgthened  hit  reputation.  Though  filled  with  diigutt  at  the 
corruption  of  the  public  men  with  whom  he  ounc  is  contact,  he 
law  much  to  admire  in  the  diaciplice  which  Lucullut  had  en- 
forced in  hii  own  eastern  command,  and  he  supported  his  claims 
to  a  triumph,  while  he  opposed  the  inordioale  pretensions  of 
Pampey,  When  the  favour  ol  the  nobles  gained  him  the  tribune- 
ship,  be  exerted  himself  uruucccaifully  to  convict  L.  Lidnius 
Murena  (1).  one  of  their  chief  men,  of  bribery.  Ciciio,  who  de- 
fended Murena,  vat  glad  to  have  Cato's  aid  when  be  urged  the 
execution  of  the  Calillnajiin  conipiralors.  Calo's  vote  on  this 
matter  drew  upon  him  the  bitter  rcMCtmcnt  of  Julius  Caesar, 

Cato  had  now  become  a  great  power  !o  the  state.  Though 
poueased  ol  Utile  wealth  and  no  family  influence,  his  unflinch- 
ing resolution  in  the  cause  of  the  ancient  free  slate  rendered 
him  a  valuable  iuilrumenl  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  He  vainly 
oppcsed  Caeaar's  candidature  lor  the  consulship  in  S9,  and  hi 


the  wlabea  of  his  followen,  be  determined  to  keep  tbe  gaUs  choed 
"1  he  had  teal  off  his  (dheicDts  by  sea.  While  the  embukstuA 
IS  in  progress  be  continued  calm  and  digniSed;  vheo  Ihc  lui 
the  trsnspoTKbad  left  the  port  he  cheerfully  dianBsed  hii 
tendsnls,  and  soon  afterwards  stabbed  hiTr^^^f 
He  had  been  reading,  we  are  toM,  In  his  last  mcments  Ptslo'i 

dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  his  own  phUoK^y 

thout  regard  to  the  future.  He  conceived  that  be  wu  plaod 
the  world  to  play  an  active  part,  and  when  disabled  [n>a 
carrying  out  his  principles,  to  retire  gravely  from  iL  He  hid 
"ved  for  the  free  sutc,  and  it  now  seemed  his  duty  to  pauh 
rith  it.  In  politics  he  was  a  Epical  doctiinaJR,  abbocrlif 
ompromlse  and  obstinately  ftllnd  to  the  fact  that  his  nalioul 
leal  was  a  bopeleaa  anachronism.  Frem  the  drcmDstaiices  erf 
is  Ufe  and  of  his  death,  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  ooe  of  the 
lOst  disCinguished  of  Roman  philosophers,  but 
rorhs,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  no  other 
that  of  his  exarnple.  The  only  composirion  by  him  which  «t 
Cicero  (Ad  Pom.  iv.  j).  a  polite  refioal  d 
that  be  would  endeavour  to  peocun  bna 
the  honour  of  a  triutnph.  The  school  of  the  Stoics,  whkh  tml 
leading  part  in  the  history  of  Rome  uader  the  earlier  empezvi. 
wked  to  him  as  its  saint  and  patron.  It  continued  to  wage 
rar  agairist  the  empire,  hardly  less  openly  than  Cato  >*■">**  i' 
ad  done,  for  two  centuries,  till  at  Zast  it  became  actually  saled 
□  the  imperial  throne  In  the  person  of  Uarcus  Aureliua.  Im- 
Tnedistcly  after  his  death  Cato's  character  became  the  aabjcct 
of  discussion;  Cicero's  panegyric  Cato  was  anxwend  by  Caesar 
in  his  AhIUoIo.  Brutus,  dissatisfied  with  Ckoo's  work,  pr> 
duced  another  on  the  same  luhjectl  in  Lucan  Cato  it  ni>e- 
mted  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  disini 
See  £1/1  by  Inutarch.  and 
iDgiaphict  by  El,  "' 


aitempi,  in  conjun 


f    Caesar's   proposed   agrarian 

amongst  the  Asiatic     

although  hi 


Bibulus, 


I  still 


Nevertheless, 


importance  fat  (be  tr 
him.     At  (he  instigation  of  Caesar  he  was  sent  to  Cyprus  (58) 
witb  a  mission  to  depose  its  king,  Ptolemy  (Inother  of  Ptoli 
Aulelei),  and  annex  the  island.    On  his  return  two  years  lalel 
be  continued  to  struggle  against  the  combined  powers  of  the 
triumvirs  in  the  city,  and  became  involved  in  scenes  of  violence 
and  rioL     He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  praetonhip  in  54, 
and  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  the  hopeless  and  thank- 
less task  of  suppressmg  bribery,  In  which  aU   parties  were 
equally  inleiested.     He  iaQed  to  attain  the  consulship,  and 
bad  made  up  bis  mind  to.  retire    from  the  arena  of   dvic 
ambition  when  (he  dvil  war  broke  out  In  4^     Feeling  that  the 
tote  chance  for  (he  free  state  lay  in  conceding  an  actual  supremacy 
to  Porapey,  whom  he  had  lortDCrly  vigoiouily  opposed,  ' 
did  not  scruple  to  support  the  unjust  measures  of  the  not 
against  Caoar.     At  the  outset  of  the  war  he  was  entnisted  n 
Ibe  defence  of  Sidly,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  resist 
superior  forces  of  C  Scribonius  Curio,  who  bad  landed  on 
island,  he  jobed  Pompey  at  Dyribiichium.     When  his  d 
followed  Caesar  to  TTidaaly  he  was  left  behind  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  thus  was  not  present  at  the  batde  of  Pharsali 
After  the  battle,  when  Pompey  abaodoiied  bis  party,  hs  separated 
himself  from  the  imin  body  of  tf 
a  small  remnant  of  (heii  forces  i 
march  through  the  TJbyan  deserts,  he  shut  himielf  up  in  Utica, 
and  even  after  the  decisive  defeat  at  Thapsua  (46),  in  ^(e  of 


._.,  _.   ...  Jot*  Kamax  Sblamim  tf  Ihi  Lub 

•<Mu.Ciila  ...  Itgoi):  Mommien, //ut  of  K«h(  (Ent.  mas ). 
V.  ch.  v.;  anlclc  in  Smith't  D>flw«n«/CIiuneal  A(nf*j: 
Hon  BiMwr,  Cmra  and  (il  Frmdl  [En£,  Irana.,   I»J7),  «^l 
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3. 177  i^. ;  Wude  Fowk^,  StcM  L^t  aiSi 
CATO,  PDBLIUS  VALERIUS,  Roiau.  poet  and  grammariu. 
as  bom  about  100  B.C.  He  is  of  importance  as  the  leader 
of  the  "new"  school  of  poetry  fjodat  uni,  sttir^n,  as 
icero  calls  them).  Its  followers  rejected  the  natiooal  epk 
id  drama  In  favour  of  (he  artiflcial  mythological  epics  aod 
cgies  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  preferred  EupborioD  of 
balds  (0  Ennlus.  Learning,  that  b,  a  knowledge  of  Gnek 
terstuR  and  myths,  and  strict  adherence  to  metrical  rules  were 
:garded  by  them  as  Indispensable  to  the  poet.  The  Mtfr^t 
ere  also  dctennlncd  opponents  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  The 
great  influence  of  Cato  is  attested  by  the  lints. — 
"  CaiD  ETummiticus.  Latins  Sirrn. 
Qui  lolut  legit  Qc  faeil  poeiaa."' 
Our  information  regarding  his  life  is  derived  from  Suelod:s 
{Di  Grammaliii!,  11).  He  was  a  native  of  Cisalplni  Ciul, 
and  lost  his  property  during  the  SuUan  disturbances  tiefoie  be 
had  attained  his  majority.  He  lived  to  a  great  a^,  and  doling 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  in  very  reduced  cirtumKinn*. 
He  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  cnnslderahle  wealth,  and  oimd 
n  vnia  at  Tusculum  which  be  was  obliged  (0  harxl  over  la  Ms 
creditors  In  addition  to  grammatical  treatisca,  Cato  wrote  t 
Dumber  of  poems,  the  best-known  of  which  were  the  LydU  ici 
Diana.  In  the  Indig.naiio  (perhaps  a  short  poem)  he  dtfrodcl 
himself  against  the  accusation  that  he  was  of  servile  birth  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  Cato  mentioned  as  a  critic  of  Luciliui  13 
the  lines  by  an  unknown  author  prefixed  to  Horace,  Satirci,  i.  1= 
Among  the  minor  poems  attributed  to  \^rgil  t»  one  nDed  Df-r 

■ ■- "—  ind  iWuj),     The  Oim  consiMi  ol  Lii.p™i- 

J  of  which  the  writer  his  bcm  depH\t4  is4 

iged  to  leave  his  beloved  Lydia;  in  IhtLjdK.a* 
1.  tlw  estate  it  regarded  with  envy  at  ihc  pama^  ■! 
Joseph  JuiiuiScaliger  wa>  the  firu  loaliritwlt  t)< 


"  CalD.  the  grammarian.  Ihc  Latin  urcn.  who  ah 
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tilt  ke  had  lort  an  eiUte  and  had  written  a  Lydia.  The  queation 
bs  been  much  diacosaed;  the  balance  of.  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the 
Dim  bdn^  aamned  to  the  beginning  of  the  Augustan  a^  although 
•0  diRittgttishea  a  aitk  as  O.  Ribbttk  supports  the  clauns  of  Cato 
to  the  autliorship.  The  best  edition  of  these  poems  is  by  A.  F. 
Nike  (i&t?),  with  exhaustive  commentary  and  excursuses:  a  dear 
aocottat  of  the  question  will  be  found  in  M.  Schanx's  Gestkickte  der 
rimiseken  LitUraltir;  for  the  "  new  "  school  of  poetry  see  Mommsen, 
HuL  «f  Rome,  blc  v.  ch.  xH. ;  F.  Plessis,  Foisig  laiitu  (1909).  iM. 

CATS,  JACOB  ( 1 577-1660),  Dutch  poet  and  humorist,  was 
bom  at  Brouweishaven  in  Zeeland  on  the  xoth  of  November 

1577.  Having  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  being  adopted 

vith  ha  three  brothers  by  an  unde,  Cats  was  sent  to  school  at 

ZiRikzee.     He  then  studied  law  at  Leiden  and  at  Orleans,  and, 

Rtonung  to  Holland,  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  began 

to  practise  as  an  advocate.    His  pleading  in  defence  of  a  wretched 

aeature  accused  of  witchcraft  brought  him  many  clients  and 

fome  reputation.    He  had  a  serious  love  affair  about  this  time, 

vbidi  was  broken  off  on  the  very  eve  of  marriage  by  his  catching 

a  tertian  fever  which  defied  all  attempts  at  cure  for  some  two 

yean.    For  medical  advice  and  change  of  air  Cats  went  to 

Eo^tunAf  where  he  consulted  the  highest  authorities  in  vain. 

He  returned  to  Zedand  to  die,  but  was  cured  mysteriously  by 

a  strolling  quack.    He  married  in  1602  a  lady  of  some  property, 

Qdobeth  von  Valkenbuig,  and  thenceforward  lived  at  Gryps- 

kerke  in  Zedand,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  farming  and 

poetiy.    Htt  best  works  are:    EmbUmala  or  Minnebedden  with 

Meegdenpikkt  (1618);    Spiegd  van  den  ouden  en  nieuwen  Tijt 

(1633);    Heuwelijck  . ,  .\i^2^\    Seif sirijt  {i6io);    Ouderdcm, 

Buikm  leten  ...  en  Hofgedackten  op  Sorgdiei  (1664);  and 

GtdackUn opslapetoozenackten  (x66z).    In  1621,  on theexpiration 

oi  the  twdve  years'  truce  with  Spain,  the  breaking  of  the  dykes 

drove  him  from  his  farm.    He  was  made  pensionary  (stipendiary 

magistrate)  of  Middelburg;  and  two  years  afterwards  of  Dort. 

In  1637  Cats  came  to  En^and  on  a  mission  to  Charles  I.,  who 

nude  him  a  knighL    In  1636  he  was  made  grand  pensionary  of 

BoUand,  and  in  1648  keeper  of  the  great  seal;  in  1651  he 

resgncd  his  offices,  but  in  1657  he  was  sent  a  second  time  to 

EQ^and  on  what  proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  Crom- 

*dl.    In  the  aedusion  of  his  villa  of  Soxgvliet  (Fly-from-Care), 

Bear  the  Hague,  he  lived  from  this  time  till  his  death,  occupied  in 

the  composition  of  his  autobiography  {Eighty-iwo  Years  of  My 

Uje^  first  printed  at  Leiden  in  x  734)  and  of  his  poems.    He  died 

00  the  12th  of  September  1660,  and  was  buried  by  torchlight, 

and  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  KJooster-Kerk  at  the  Hague. 

He  is  stm  spoken  of  as  "  Father  Cats  "  by  his  countrymen. 

Cats  was  contemporary  with  Hooft  and  Vondd  and  other 

dstingoished  Dutch  writers  in  the  golden  age  of  Dutch  literature, 

bat  h^  Orangbt  and  Calvinistic  opinions  separated  him  from 

the  liberal  achocd  of  Amsterdam  poets.    He  was,  however, 

iotimate  with  Constantin  Huygens,  whose  pob'tical  opinions 

vere  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  his  own.    For  an  estimate 

o(  his  poetry  see  Dutch  Literatitxs.    Haftily  known  outside 

of  Hdland,  among  his  own  pe<^e  for  neariy  two  centuries  he 

enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity.    His  diffuseness  and   the 

antiquated  character  of  his  matter  and  diction,  have,  however, 

come  to  be  regarded  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  study,  and  he 

is  more  renowned  than  read.    A  statue  to  him  was  erected  at 

BroQwershaven  in  1829. 

See  Jacob  Cats.  CompleU  Works  (1790-1800.  19  vols.),  later 
editions  by  van  Vioten  (Zwoile,  1858-1866;  and  at  Schiedam, 
186^1870;:  Pigott,  Moral  EmbUms,  toitk  Aphorisms,  ffc,  from 
Jacob  Cats  (t86o):  and  P.  C.  Witsen  Gejtsbclc.  Hei  Leoen  en  do 
VerdieHsteu  wan  Jacob  Cats  (1829).  Southey  hasa  very  complimentary 
nrfeienoe  to  Cats  in  his  "  Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham. 

CAT8-BTZ*  a  name  given  to  several  distinct  minerals,  their 
ooomon  characteristic  being  that  when  cut  with  a  convex  surface 
they  display  a  luminous  band,  like  that  seen  by  reflection  in  the  eye 
of  a  caL  ( I )  Predous  cat's-eye,  oriental  cat's-eye  or  chrysoberyl 
cat's-eyc.  This,  the  rarest  of  all,  n  a  chatoyant  variety  of  chryso- 
beryl (f.v.)t  showing  in  the  finest  stones  a  very  sharply  defined 
line  of  light.  One  of  the  grandest  known  specimens  was  in  the 
ihpc  collection  of  predous  stones,  exhibited  for  many  years  at 
the  \1ctoria  and  Albert  Museum,    (a)  Quarts  cat's-eye.    This 


is  the  common  form  of  cat't-«ye,  in  which  the  effect  is  dne  to  the 
indusion  of  parallel  fibres  of  asbestos.  Like  the  chrysoberyl,  it 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  but  though  coming  from  the 
East  it  is  often  called  "ocddental  cat's-eye"— a  term  intended 
simply  to  distinguish  It  from  the  finer  or  "oriental"  stone.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  inferior  density,  its  specific  gravity 
being  only  2-65,  whilst  that  of  oriental  cat's-eye  is  as  high  as  3-7. 
A  greenish  fibrous  quarts,  cut  as  cat's-eye,  occurs  at  Hof  and  some 
other  localities  in  Bavaria.  (3)  CroddoUtc  cat's-eye,  a  beautiful 
golden  brown  mineral,  with  silky  fibres,  found  in  Griqualand 
West,  and  much  used  in  recent  years  as  an  ornamental  stone, 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  "  South  African  cat's-eye." 
It  consists  of  fibrous  quartz,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
results  from  the  alteration  of  croddolite  (9.9.)*  It  is  often 
distinguished  as"  tiger's-eye  "(or  more  commonly"  tiger-eye  "), 
whilst  a  blue  variety,  less  altered,  is  known  as  "  hawk's-eye." 
By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  the  colour  of  tiger's-eye  may 
to  a  large  extent  be  removed,  and  a  greyish  cat's-eye  obtained. 
(4)  Corundum  cat's-eye.  In  some  asteriated  corundum  (see 
AlSteua)  the  star  is  imperfect  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  luminous 
zone,  produdng  an  indistinct  cat's-eye  effect.  According  to  the 
cdour  of  the  corundum  the  stone  is  known  as  sapi^ire  cat's-eye, 
ruby  cat's-eye,  topax  cat's-eye,  &c.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

CATSKILU  a  villiage  and  the  county-seat  of  Greene  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  33  m. 
S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  4920;  (1900)  $484;  .of  whom  657 
were  fordgn-bom;  (1910)  5296.  It  is  served  by  the  West 
Shore  railway,  by  several  lines  of  river  steamboats,  and  by 
the  CatskOI  Mountain  railway,  connecting  it  with  the  popular 
summer  resorts  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  A  ferry  connects 
with  Catskill  station  (Greendale)  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson. 
The  village  is  in  a  farming  country,  and  manufactures  woollen 
goods  and  bricks,  but  it  is  best  known  as  a  summer  resort,  and 
as  the  principal  gateway  to  the  beautiful  Catskill  Mountain  region. 
The  Recorder,  a  weekly  newspaper,  was  established  here  in  1793 
as  the  PackeL  Hie  first  settler  on  the  present  site  of  Catskill 
was  Derrick  Teunis  van  Vechten,  who  built  a  house  here  in  1680. 
The  vilhge  was  not  incorporated  until  18061 

See  J.  D.  Piockney,  Reminiscences  of  CatskiU  (CatskiU.  1868). 

CATSKILL  (formerly  Kaatskil)  MOUNTAIIIS.  a  group  of 
moderate  elevation  pertaining  to  the  Alleghany  Plateau,  and  not 
properly  induded  in  the  Appalachian  system  of  North  America 
because  they  lack  the  internal  structures  and  the  general  parallel- 
ism  of  topographic  features  which  characterise  the  Appalachian 
ranges.  Tlie  group  contains  many  summits  above  3000  ft 
elevation  and  half  a  dozen  approaching  4000,  Slide  Mountain 
(4205  ft),  snd  Hunter  Mountain  (4025  ft,),  being  the  only  ones 
exceeding  that  figure.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  creeks 
which  drain  the  mountains,  together  with  rolling  uplands  rising 
to  elevations  of  from  1500  to  2000  ft,  are  under  cultivation,  the 
mountain  slopes  being  forested  or  devoted  to  grasing.  The  pure 
and  cool  atmosphere  attracts  summer  visitors,  for  whose  accom- 
modation many  hotels  have  been  built,  some  of  which  have 
become  cdebrated.  Stoney  Clove  and  Kaaterskill  Gove  are  pic- 
turesque gorges,  the  former  being  traversed  by  a  railway,  and  the 
latter  containing  three  cascades  having  a  total  fall  of  about  300  ft. 
The  growing  need  of  New  York  City  for  an  increased  water- 
supply  has  driven  her  engineers  to  the  Catskills,  where  several 
great  reservoirs  have  been  projected  to  supplement  those  of  the 
Croton  watershed. 

CATTANEO,  CARLO  (X80X-X869),  Italian  phfloMpher  and 
patriot.  A  republican  in  his  convictions,  during  hb  youth  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  Carbonarist  movement  in  Lombardy. 
He  devoted  himsdf  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  hoping  to  re- 
generatetheltalianpeoplebywithdrawing  them  from  romanticism 
and  rhetoric,  and  turm'ng  their  attention  to  the  positive  sdences. 
He  expounded  his  ideas  in  a  review  founded  by  him  at  Milan 
in  1837,  called  //  Polttecnko.  But  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out  he  threw  himsdf  heart  and  soul  into  the  fray,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  insurrection  against  the 
Austrians,  known  as  the  Five  Days  of  MOan  (March  18-22, 1848). 
Together  with  Terzaghi,  Cemuschi  and  Clerid  he  formed  a 
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council  of  war  which,  having  its  headquarters  at  Casa  Tavema, 
directed  the  operations  of  the  insurgents.  He  was  second  to  none 
in  self-sacrificing  energy  and  heroic  resolution.  When  on  the 
1 8th  of  March  Field  Marshal  Radetzky,  feeling  that  the  position 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  was  untenable,  sounded  the  rebels  as 
to  their  terms,  some  of  the  leaders  were  inclined  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  which  would  give  time  for  the  Piedmontese  troops  to 
arrive  (Piedmont  had  just  declared  war),  but  Cattaneo  insisted 
on  the  complete  evacuation  of  Lombardy.  Again  on  the  21st, 
Radetzky  tried  to  obtain  an  armistice,  and  Durini  and  Borromeo 
were  ready  to  grant  it,  for  it  would  have  enabled  them  to  re* 
organize  the  defences  and  replenish  the  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition,  which  could  only  last  another  day.  But  Cattaneo 
Replied :  "  The  enemy  having  furnished  us  with  munitions  thus 
far,  will  continue  to  furnish  them.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
victuals  and  twenty-four  hours  of  hunger  will  be  many  more 
hours  than  we  shall  need.  This  evening,  if  the  plans  we  have 
just  arranged  should  succeed,  the  line  of  the  bastions  will  be 
broken.  At  any  rate,  even  though  we  should  lack  bread,  it  is 
better  to  die  of  hunger  than  on  the  gallows."  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrians  the  question  arose  as  to  the  future  government  of 
Milan  and  Italy.  Cattaneo  was  an  uncompromising  republican 
and  a  federalist;  so  violent  was  his  dislike  of  the  Piedmontese 
monarchy  that  wh^n  he  heard  that  King  Charles  Albert  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Austrians,  and  that  Radetzky  was  marching 
back  to  reoccupy  Milan,  be  exclaimed:  "  Good  news,  the  Pied- 
montese have  been  beaten.  Now  we  shall  be  our  own  masters; 
we  shall  fight  a  people's  war,  we  shall  chase  the  Austrians  out 
of  Italy,  and  set  up  a  Federal  Republic."  When  the  Austrians 
ittumed  Cattaneo  had  to  flee,  and  took  refuge  at  Lugano,  where 
he  gave  lessons,  wrote  his  Storia  delta  Rivdmume  dd  1848,  the 
Archhio  triennaU  delle  cose  tf*  Italia  (3  vols.,  xSsoriSss),  and 
then  early  in  i860  he  started  the  Politeenico  once  more.  He 
bitterly  attacked  Cavour  for  his  unitarian  views,  and  for  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  In  x86o  Garibaldi  summoned  him 
to  Naples  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  but  he  would  not  agree  to  the  union  with  Piedmont 
without  local  autonomy.  After  the  union  of  Italy  be  was 
frequently  asked  to  stand  for  parliament,  but  always  refused 
because  he  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  monarchy.  In  1868  the  pressure  of  friends  overcame 
his  resistance,  and  he  agreed  to  stand,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  drew  back,  still  unable  to  take  the  oath,  and  returned  to 
Lugano,  where  he  died  in  x  869.  As  a  writer  Cattaneo  was  learned 
and  briUiant,  but  far  too  bitter  a  partisan  to.be  judicious,  owing 
to  his  narrowly  republican  views;  his  ideas  on  local  autonomy 
were  perhaps  wise,  but,  at  a  moment  when  unity  was  the  first 
essential,  inopportune. 

BiBLiOGRAPBY. — A.  and  J.  Mario,  Carlo  Cattaneo  (Florence, 
1884);  E.  Zanoni  Carlo  CaJtaneo  nella  vita  e  tlelle  ofiere  (Rome, 
1898);  see  also  hi5  own  Opere  edite  ed  inedite  (7  vols.,  Florence, 
188 1-1892),  Scritti  poliiid  ed  e^'stolari  (3  vols.,  Florence,  1892- 
1901),  Serttti storicitietterari  (Milan,  1898,  ftc.). 

CATTARO  (Serbo-Croatian  Kotor),  the  chief  town  of  an 
administrative  district  in  Dalmatia,  Austria.  Pop.  (1900)  of 
town,  3021;  of  commune,  5418.  Cattaro  occupies  a  narrow 
ledge  between  the  Montenegrin  Mountains  and  the  Bocche  di 
Cattaro,  a  winding  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This 
inlet  expands  into  five  broad  gulfs,  united  by  narrower  channels, 
and  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  Europe.  Teodo, 
on  the  outermost  gulf,  is  a  small  naval  port  Cattaro  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  about  3000  troops  are  stationed  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  seaward  side,  the  defensive  works  include  Castelnuovo 
{Eirceg  Novi),  which  guards  the  main  entrance  to  the  Bocche. 
On  the  landward  side,  the  long  walls  running  from  the  town 
to  the  castle  of  San  Giovanni,  far  above,  form  a  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape;  and  the  heights  of  the  Krivosde  or  Crevosda 
{KrivoSije),  a  group  of  barren  mountains  between  MontenegrOi 
Herzegovina  and  the  sea,  are  crowned  by  small  forts.  Cattaro 
is  divided  almost  equally  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  creeds.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishc^, 
with  a  small  cathedral,  a  collegiatie  church  and  several  convents. 


The  transit  trade  with  Monteoegxo  is  impeded  by  faig^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  Foreign  visitors  to  Mootencgro 
usually  land  at  Cattaro,  which  is  connected  by  nJtnmn  vitlt 
Trieste  and  by  road  with  Cettigne.  The  railway  horn.  Ragusa 
terminates  at  Zdenika,  near  Castelnuovo. 

There  are  many  interasting  places  on  the  sImics  of  the  Boodbe. 
Castelnuovo  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  a  dismaatied  14th- 
century  citadel,  which  has,  at  various  times*  been  occupied 
by  Bosnians,  Turks,  Venetians,  Spaniards,  Russians,  Freodi, 
English  and  Austrians.  The  orthodox  convent  of  St  Sava, 
standing  amid  beautiful  gardens,  was  founded  in  the  x6th  oes- 
tuxy,  and  contains  many  fine  q)ecimens  of  .xjth-oentiiry  silver* 
smiths'  work.  There  is  a  Benedictine  monastery  on  a  saaS 
island  opposite  to  Perasto  (Paroil),  8  m.  east  of  Castehnnva 
Perasto  itself  was  for  a  time  an  independent  state  in  the  n,th 
century.  Rhison,  the  modem  hamlet  of  Risano,  dose  l^,  «as 
a  thriving  "'Illyrian  "  dty  as  early  as  S29  b.c.,  and  gave  iti 
name  to  the  Bocche,  then  known  ta  Rktxonicus  Simus,  Rhtsos 
submitted  to  Rome  in  x68  B.C.,  and  about  the  same  time 
Ascrivium,  or  Ascruvium,  the  modem  Cattaro,  a  first  mentiaBed 
as  a  neighbouring  dty.  Justinian  built  a  fortress  above  AscriviuB 
in  A.D.  535,  after  expelling  the  Goths,  and  a  second  town  jnobabl; 
grew  up  on  the  heights  round  it,  for  Constantine  Por^yro 
genitus,-  in  the  xoth  century,  alludes  to  "  Lower  Cattaro  "  (ri 
K&T<a  £uK&T€pa),  The  dty  was  plundered  by  the  Saxaceos  in 
840,  and  by  the  Bulgarians  in  xxos.  In  the  xiezt  year  it  was 
ceded  to  Servia  by  the  Bulgarian  X$gn  Samuel,  but  revolted,  is 
alliance  with  Ragusa,  and  only  submitted  in  x  X84,  as  a  protected 
state,  preserving  intact  its  republican  institutions,  and  its  ri^t 
to  condude  treaties  and  engage  in  war.  It  was  already  an  cpis. 
copal  see,  and,  in  the  X3th  century,  Dominican  aiMl  Fraadscaa 
monasteries  were  established  to  check  the  spread  of  BogomilisaL 
In  the  X4th  century  the  commerce  of  Cattaro  rivalled  that  of 
Ragusa,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Venice.  The  downfall  of 
Servia  in  1389  left  the  city  without  a  guardian,  and,  after  being 
seized  and  abandoned  by  Venice  and  Hungary  in  turn,  it  passed 
under  Venetian  rule  in  1420.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  fr 
X  538  and  1657,  visited  by  plague  in  x  572,  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  in  x  563  and  X667.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo-Foncio 
in  X797  it  passed  to  Austria;  but  in  X805,  by  the  treaty  of 
Pressburg,  it  was  assigned  to  Italy,  and  was  united  in  x8ia 
with  the  French  empire.  In  18x4  it  was  restored  to  Austiia  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  attempt  to  enforce  compwlsnfy 
military  service,  made  and  abandoned  in  X869,  bat  fiaafiy 
successful  in  i88x,  led  to  two  short-lived  revolts  among  the 
Krivosciaxis,  during  which  Cattaro  was  the  Aastxtan  faetd- 
quarters. 

See  G.  GekHch  (GelSi).  Memorie  storicU  sttOe  Bacdk  di  CeUan 
(Zara,  1880). 

CATTEGAT,  or  Kattegat  (Scand.  "  cat's-throat "),  a  sixait 
forming  part  of  the  connexion  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Seas.  It  lies  north  and  south  between  Sweden  and  Denmaxk* 
and  connects  north  with  the  Skagerrack  and  south  throoi^  tbe 
Sound,  the  Great  Belt  and  the  Little  Belt  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its 
length  is  about  X50  m.  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  90  m. 

CATTERMOLE,  GEORGE  (x8oo-x868),  En^bh  painter, 
chiefly  in  water-colours,  was  bora  at  Dicklcburgh,  near  Dia^ 
Norfolk,  in  August  x  800.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  workioff 
as  an  architectural  and  topographical  draughtsman;  aftennxds 
he  contributed  designs  to  be  engraved  in  the  annoals  then  so 
popular;  thence  he  progressed  into  water-cok>or  paintiog. 
becoming  an  associate  of  the  Water-Colour  Sodety  in  x8i2.  sad  a 
full  member  in  1833.  In  1850  he  withdrew  from  active  coimexioa 
with  this  sodety,  and  took  to  painting  in  oil.  His  most  fettik 
period  was  between  X833  and  X850.  At  tbe  Paris  edubstioo  d 
1855  he  recdved  one  of  the  five  first-dass  gold  medals  awarded 
to  British  painters.  He  also  enjoyed  professional  hanoan  a 
Amsterdam  and  in  Belgium.  He  died  on  the  a4th  of  July  i$6&- 
Among  his  leading  works  are  "  The  Murder  of  the  Bishop  (A 
Li^ge  "  (xsth  century),  "  The  Armourer  relating  the  Story  d 
the  Sword,"  "  The  AssaasinaUon  of  the  Regent  Murray  by 
Hamilton  of  BothweUhaugh,"  and  (in  oil)  "ATenihleSeaei' 
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Be  ms  lafgdy  employed  by  publishers,  illustnting  the  WaterUy 
Snds  and  the  Historical  Annual  of  his  brother  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cattermde  (his  scenes  from  the  wan  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
ia  this  series  are  among  his  best  engraved  works),  and  many 
other  volumes  besides.  Cattermole  was  a  painter  of  no  incon- 
sidenibJe  gifts,  and  of  great  facility  in  picturesque  resource; 
b«  was  (kfcctive  in  solidity  of  form  and  texture,  and  in  realism 
or  richness  of  colour.  He  excelled  in  rendering  scenes  of  chivalry, 
of  medjevalism,  and  generally  of  the  romantic  aspects  of  the  past. 

CATTLE  (Norman  Fr.  catel,  from  Late  Lat  capitaU,  wealth 
or  property,  a  word  applied  in  the  feudal  system  to  movable 
property  and  particubu'Iy  to  live  stock,  and  surviving  in  its  wider 
oeaniog  as  *'  chattel "  or  "  chattle  ")>  a  general  term  for  the  cows 
and  oxen  of  agricultural  use.  For  the  zoological  account,  see 
BoviDAE,  and  the  subordinate  articles  there  referred  to;  for 
(^ufls  concerning  dairy-farming,  see  Daisy. 

Oxen  appear  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  domesticated 
anifflab,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  among  the  most  important 
a|;eots  in  the  growth  <A  early  civilization.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  oldest  written  records  of  the  Hebrew  and  Hindu  peoples, 
iod  are  figured  on  Egyptian  monuments  raised  over  3000  years 
3.C.;  while  remains  of  domesticated  specimens  have  been  found 
ffl  SwBs  lake-dwellings  along  with  the  stone  implements  and  other 
itlia  of  Neolithic  num.  In  infant  communities  a  man's  wealth 
«is  measured  by  the  number  and  size  of  his  herds — Abrahami 
it  b  said,  was  rich  in  cattle — and  oxen  for  a  long  period  formed, 
as  they  still  do  amoug  many  savage  or  semi-savage  tribes,  the 
favourite  medium  of  exchange  between  individuals  and  com- 
munities. After  the  introduction  of  a  metal  coinage  into  andent 
Greece,  this  method  of  exchange  was  commemorated  by  stamping 
the  image  of  an  ox  on  the  new  money;  while  the  connexion  be- 
tween cattle  and  coin  as  symbols  of  wealth  has  left  its  mark  on 
the  languages  of  Europe,  as  is  seen  in  the  Latin  word  pecuma 
ind  the  English  "  pecuniary,"  derived  from  pecns^  cattle.  The 
nine  attached  to  cattle  in  andent  times  is  furtlier  shown  by 
the  Bull  figuring  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  in  its  worship 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the  title  of  Apis;  in  the  venera- 
ti<Mi  which  has  always  been  paid  to  it  by  the  Hindus,  according 
to  whose  sacred  legends  it  was  the  first  animal  created  by  the 
three  divinities  directed  by  the  supreme  Deity  to  furnish  the 
earth  with  animated  beings;  and  in  the  important  part  it  played 
in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  Hindus  were  not  allowed 
10  shed  the  blood  of  the  ox,  and  the  Egyptians  could  only  do  so 
ia  sacrifidng  to  thdr  gods.  Both  Hindus  and  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  muzzle  it  when  treading  out  the  com;  to  destroy  it 
wantonly  was  a  crime  among  the  Romans,  pum'shable  with  exile. 

Breeds. — ^Tbere  exist  in  Britain  four  interesting  remnants  of 
what  were  at  one  time  numerous  enclosed  herds  of  andent 
forest  cattle,*  with  black  or  red  points,  in  parks  at  Giillingham, 
Cadzow,  Vaynol  (near  Bangor,  North  Wales)  and  Chartley. 
A  few  of  the  last  have  been  removed  to  Wobum.  Other  repre- 
sentatives of  old  stock  are — a  rcsusdtated  white  Welsh  breed 
with  black  points,  derived  from  white  specimens  bom  of  black 
Welsh  cows;  several  herds  of  a  white  polled  breed  with  black 
points;  a  herd  of  the  ancient  Polled  Suffolk  Dun,  an  excellent 
railiing  breed;  a  White  Belted  GaUbway  and  a  White  Belted 
Welsh  breed;  the  old  Gloucester  breed  at  Badminton,  with  a 
white  rump,  tail  and  underline,  related  to  the  now  extinct 
Glamorgan  breed;  the  Shetland  breed;  and  a  few  herds  of 
Dutch  cattle  preserved  for  their  superior  milking  powers. 

The  prominent  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  British  Isles'  comprise 
the  Shorthora,  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthom,  Hereford,  Devon, 
South  Devon,  Sussex,  Welsh,  Longhora,  Red  Polled,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Galloway,  West  Highland,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Kerry  and  Dexter. 

The  Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Devon, 
South  Devon,  Sussex,  Longhom  and  Red  Polled  breeds  are 
native  to  England;  the  Aberdeen- Angus,  Galloway,.  Highland 

\  Rev.  J.  Storer.  The  WUd  WkiU  Cattle  of  Great  Britain  (1879). 

'See  Wallace's  Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain  (1907).  Low's 
Breeds  of  the  Domestic  A  nimals  of  the  British  Isles  ( 1 842.  illustrated,  and 
tt4S}<  sad  E.  V.  Wilcox's  Farm  Animals  (1907),  an  American  worL 


and  Ayrshire  breeds  to  Scotland;  and  the  Kerry  and  Dexter 
breeds  to  Ireland.  The  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds — often 
spoken  of  as  Channel  Islands  cattle — belong  to  the  respective 
islands  whose  names  they  bear,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  isolated  from  each  other.  The  term  Alderney  is  obsolete, 
the  cattle  of  Alderney  bdng  mainly  a  type  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 

Among  breeds  well  known  in  the  United  States'  and  not 
mentioned  above,  the  more  important  are  the  Holsteins,  large 
bUck  and  white  cattle  highly  valued  for  their  abundant  milk 
production,  and  the  Dutch  Bdted  breed,  black  with  a  broad 
white  band  roimd  the  body,  also  good  milkers. 

The  Skoriham*  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  breeds 
of  cattle  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No  census  of  breeds  has  ever 
been  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  such  an  enimieration 
would  show  the  Shorthora  far  to  exceed  in  numbers  any  other 
breed,  whilst  the  great  majority  of  cross-bred  cattle  contain 
Shorthom  blood.  During  the  hist  quarter  of  the  x8th  century 
the  brothers  Charles  Colling  (1751-1836)  and  Robert  Cblling 
(1749-1820),  by  careful  selection  and  breeding,  improved  the 
cattle  of  the  Teeswater  district  in  the  county  of  Durham.  If  the 
Shorthom  did  not  originate  thus,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  efforts 
of  the  CoUings*  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  breed.  It  is  still  termed  the  Durham  breed  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  except  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  the  geogn4>hica] 
name  is  far  preferable,  for  the  term  "  shorthora  "  is  applicable 
to  a  number  of  other  breeds.  Other  skilled  breeders  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Shorthorns  and  established  famous  strains, 
the  descendants  of  which  canatill  be  traced.  By  Thomas  Booth, 
of  Killcrby  and  WarUby  in  Yorkshire  (1777),  the  "Booth" 
strains  of  Shorthorns  were  originated;  by  Thomas  Bates,  o^ 
Kirklevington  in  Yorkshire,  the  "  Bates  **  famiUes  •  (1800). 

rhe  Shorthora  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ubiquitous 
breed,  its  striking  characteristic'  being  the  ease  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  manage- 
ment. It  is  also  called  the  "  red,  white  and  roan."  The  roan 
colotur  is  very  popuJar,  and  dark  red  has  its  supporters,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns',  white  is  not  in  favour, 
especially  abroad.  The  Shorthora  breed  is  more  noted  for  its 
beef-making  than  for  its  niUk-yielding  properties,  although 
the  non-pedigree  milking  Shorthom  of  the  north  of  England  is 
an  excellent  cow  with  dual-purpose  qualifications  of  the  first 
order.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  milking  qualities  to 
certain  strains  of  ptdlgree  blood. 

The  culmination  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Booth  and  Bates 
period  was  in  the  year  1875,  when  the  sales  took  place  of  Lord 
Dunmore's  and  William  Torr's  herds,  which  realized  extraordinary 
prices.  In  that  black  year  of  farming,  1879,  prices  were  declining, 
and  they  continued  to  do  so  till  within  the  hst  few  years  of  the 
close  of  the  19th  century,  when  there  set  in  agradual  revival, 
stimulated  largdy  by  the  commerdai  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  result  of  extremely  high  prices  when  line-bred  animals 
were  in  fashion  was  a  tendency  to  breed  from  all  kinds  of  animals 
that  were  of  the  same  tribe,  without  selection.  A  deterioration  set 
in,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  overlooking  of  the  milking  prop- 
erties. Shorthora  breeders  came  to  see  that  change  of  blood  was 
necessary.  Mean  while,  for  many  3rears  breeders  in  Aberdeenshire 
had  been  holding  annual  sales  of  young  bulls  and  hdfers  from 
thdr  herds.  The  late  Amos  Cruickshank  began  his  annual 
sales  in  the  'forties,  and  the  late  W.  T.  Talbot-Crosbie  had  annual 
sales  from  his  Shorthora  herd  in  the  south-west  of  Irdand  for  a 
number  of  years.  Many  Aberdeen  farmers  emigrated  to  Canada, 
and  bought  Shorthora  calves  in  thdr  native  county  to  take  with 
them.  The  Craickshanks  hdd  thdr  bull  sales  at  that  time, 
and  many  of  their  animals  were  bought  by  the  small  breeders 
in  (Canada.  This  continued  until  1875,  when  the  Cruickshanks 
had  so  much  private  demand  that  they  discontinued  thdr  public 
sales.    Subsequently,  when  Cruickshank  sold  his  herd  privately 

'  Shorthorn  Society  of  Grrat  Britain  and  Ireland  (1822).  Sec. 
E.  J.  Powell.  12  Hanover  Square.  London,  W. 

•  C.  J.  Bates, "  The  Brothers  Colline."  Jour.  Roy.  Apic.  Soc.  (1899). 

*  C.  J.  Bates.  Thomas  Bates  and  the  Kirhlemngton  Shorthorns:  a 
Contribution  to  the  History  of  Pure  Durham  Cattle  (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1897). 
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to  James  Nelson  &  Sons  for  exportation,  the  animals  could  not 
all  beshlpped,  and  W.  Duthie.of  CoUynie,  Aberdeenshire,  bought 
some  of  the  older  cows,  whilst  J.  Deanc  Willis,  of  Bapton  Monar, 
Wilts,  bought  the  yearling  heifers.  Duthie  thereupon  resumed 
the  sales  that  the  Crulckshanks  had  relinquished,  his  averages 
beihg  £30  in  xSga,  about  £50  in  1893-1894,  and  £80  in  1895. 
These  prices  advanced  through  English  breeders  requiring  a 
little  change  of  blood,  and  also  through  the  increasing  tendency 
to  exhibit  animals  of  great  substance,  or  rather  to  feed  animals 
for  show.  The  success  of  this  movement  strengthened  the 
demand,  whilst  an  inquiry  for  his  line  of  blood  arose  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  faithful  contemporary  history  of 
the  Shorthorn  breed  is  to  be  found  in  Tkamlon*s  Circular^ 
published  quarterly  dnce  1868;  see  also  J.  Sinclair,  History  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  (1907);  R.  Bruce,  Fifty  Years  among  Shorthorns 
(>907)»  A.  H.  Suiders,  Shorthorn  Cattle  (Chicago,  1901). 

The  Linccinshire  Red  Shorthorns  are  the  best  dual-purpose 
cattle — for  milk  and  meat — ^that  possess  a  pedigree  record,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  uniform  cherry  red  colour  has 
brougiht  them  into  hi^  favour  in  tropical  countries  for  crossing 
with  the  native  breeds. 

The  Hereford  breed  is  maintained  chiefly  in  Herefordshire 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  Whilst  a  full  red  is  the  general 
colour  of  the  bo^,  the  Herefords  are  distinguished  by  their 
white  face,  white  chest  and  abdomen,  and  white  mane.  The  legs 
up  to  the  knee  or  hock  are  also  often  white.  As  a  protection 
against  the  sun  in  a  hot  climate  dark  spots  on  the  eyelids  or 
round  the  orbits  are  valuable.  Tlie  horns  are  moderately  long. 
Herefords,  though  they  rear  their  own  calves,  have  acquired  but 
little  fame  as  dairy  cattle.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  produce 
beef  of  excellent  quality.  Being  docile,  Uicy  fatten  easily  and 
readily,  and  as  graziers'  beasts  they  are  in  high  favour. 

When  the  Bates'  Shorthorn  biU>ble  burst  in  America  about 
1877,  thiQ  Hereford  gradually  replaced  the  Shorthorn  of  the 
western  ranches,  and  it  is  now  the  most  numerous  ranch  animal 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  bulls  beat  the  bulls  of 
all  other  breeds  in  "  rustling  "  capacity. 

In  America  the  ranch-bred  Herefords  have  got  too  small 
in  the  bone  in  recent  years,  and  Shorthorns,  chiefly  of  the  Scottish 
type,  are  being  introduced  to  increase  their  size  by  crossing. 
In  the  "  feed  lot "  a  well-bred  Hereford  steer  feeds  more  quickly, 
than  either  a  Shorthorn  or  an  Aberdeen-Angus. 

In  Queensland,  Hereford  cattle  bred  from  the  "  Lord  Wilton  " 
strain  by  Robert  Christison  of  Lammermoor  have  for  years  been 
triumphant  as  beef-producers  in  competition  with  the  Shorthorn. 
When  these  are  qtiartered  in  the  ordinary  butchers'  fashion,  the 
hind-quarters  outweigh  the  fore-quarters,  which  is  a  reversal 
of  the  prevailing  rule. 

North  De9ons.— The  "  Rubies  of  the  West,"  as  they  are  termed 
from  their  hue,  are  reared  chiefly  in  Devon  and  Somerset. 
The  colour  is  a  nrfiole  red,  its  depth  or  richness  varying  with  the 
individual,  and  in  summer  becoming  mottled  with  darker  spots. 
The  Devons  stand  somewhat  low;  they  are  neat  and  compact, 
and  possess  admirable  symmetry.  Although  a  smaller  breed  than 
the  Shorthorn  or  the  Hereford,  they  weigh  better  than  either. 
The  horns  of  the  female  are  somewhat  slender,  and  often  curve 
neatly  upwards.  Being  fine-limbed,  active  animals,  they  are 
well  adapted  for  grazing  the  poor  pastures  of  their  native  hills, 
and  they  turn  their  food  to  the  best  account,  yielding  excellent 
beef.  They  have  not  yet  attained  much  celebrity  as  milch  kine, 
fbr,  though  their  milk  is  of  first-class  quality,  wiUi  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  its  quantity  is  small.  Latterly,  however,  the  milking 
qualities  have  received  more  attention  from  breeders,  whose 
object  u  to  quah'fy  the  Devon  as  a  dual-purpose  breed. 

The  South  Devon  or  South  Hams  cattle  are  almost  restricted 
to  that  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Devon  known  as  the  Hams, 
whence  they  are  also  called  "  Hammers."  With  a  somewhat 
ungainly  head,  lemon-yellow  hair,  yellow  skin,  and  large  but 
hardly  handsome  udder,  the  South  Devon  breed  more  resembles 
the  Guernsey,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  connected,  than 
the  trim-built  cattle  of  the  hills  of  North  Devon.'  The  cows 
sre  laige^  heavy  milkers,  and  produce  excellent  butter.    They 


are  rardy  seen  outside  their  locality  except  when  they  appear 
in  the  showyards. 

The  Sussex  breed  resembles  the  North  Devon  in  many  respects, 
but  it  is  bigger,  less  refined  in  appearance,  less  graoefol  inootfioe, 
and  of  a  deeper  brown-chestnut  colour  than  the  **  dainty  Devtm," 
as  the  latter  may  well  be  called  when  compared  with  tbem. 
As  a  hardy  race,  capable  of  thriving  on  poor  rough  pastmcs, 
the  Sussex  are  highly  valued  in  their  native  districts,  where  tbsy 
were  rapidly  improved  before  the  end  of  the  Z9th  ccntwy.  They 
are  essentially  a  beef-produdng  breed,  the  cows  having  little 
reputation  as  milkers.  By  stall-feeding  they  can  be  ripened 
for  the  butcher  at  an  eariy  age.  Sussex  cattle  axe  said  to  "  d» 
well,"  that  is,  to  yield  a  large  proportion  of  meat  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  carcase. 

In  the  Wdsh  breed  of  cattle  black  is  the  prevalfing  odoor, 
and  the  horns  are  fairly  long.  They  do  not  mature  very  rapidly, 
but  some  of  them  grow  eventually  into  great  poodenms  beasts, 
and  their  beef  is  of  prime  quality.  The  cows  often  possess 
considerable  reputation  as  milkers.  As  graziefs'  beasts  Wehh 
cattle  are  well  known  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  iriiere, 
under  the  name  of  "  Welsh  runts,"  large  herds  of  buBocks  are 
fattened  on  the  pastures  or  "  topped  up  "  in  the  yards  in  winter. 

All  the  remaining  strains  of  Welsh  cattle  were  recognized  as  om 
breed  in  1904,  when  the  Welsh  Blacdc  Cattle  Sodety  united  into 
one  register  the  Herd  Books  of  North  and  South  Wales. 

The  Longhorn  or  **  Dishley  "  breed  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  mast 
interesting  historically.  It  was  with  Lon^wms  that  Robot 
Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  Leicestershire  (1726-1795),  shcmtd  his 
remarkable  skill  as  an  improver  of  cattle  in  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  century.*  At  one  period  Longhoms  spread  widely  ovtr 
England  and  Ireland,  but,  as  the  Shorthorns  extended  thdr 
domain,,  the  Longhoms  made  way  for  them.  They  are  big, 
rather  clumsy  animals,  with  long  drooping  horns,  wfaidi  are 
very  objectionable  in  these  days  of  cattle  tran^Mtt  by  rail  and 
sea.  They  are  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  but  are  very  hardy. 
The  bullocks  feed  up  to  heavy  weights,  and  the  cows  are  £air 
milkers.  No  lover  of  cattle  can  view  these  quaint  crealsrcs 
without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  efforts  made  to  resusci- 
tate a  breed  which  has  many  useful  qualities  to  commend  it 
have  been  successful,  and  that  the  extinction  which  threatened 
it  in  the  'eighties  oi  last  century  is  no  longer  imminenL  In  1907 
there  were  twenty-two  Longhom  herds  containing  about  loor 
hundred  registered  cattle  located  mainly  in  the  EngOsh  midlsfids 
and  Man. 

The  Xtd  PoU  breed,  though  old,  has  only  come  into  promi- 
nence within  recent  years.  'Hiey  were  known  as  the  East  /^gfias 
Polls,  and  later  as  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Foiled  cattle,  hang 
confined  chiefly  to  these  two  counties.  They  are  symmetrically 
built,  of  medium  size,  and  of  uniformly  red  colour.  Hxy  ba\t 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  poll.  As  dairy  cattle,  th^  are  noted  for  ibe 
length  of  the  period  during  which  they  continue  in  mUk.  Not 
less  are  they  valued  as  beef-producers,  and,  u  they  ait  hardy 
and  docile,  they  fatten  readily  and  mature  fairiy  eariy.  Hence, 
like  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn,  they  may  daira  to  be  a 
dual-purpose  breed.  As  beef  cattle  they  are  always  seen  to 
advantage  at  the  Norwich  Christmas  cattle  show,  heid  annually 
in  November. 

The  Aberdeen- Angus,  a  polled,  black  breed,  the  cows  of  vhicb 
are  often  termed  "  Doddies,"  belongs  to  Aberdeenshire  uA 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  but  many  herds  are  mainuined  ia 
England  and  some  in  Ireland.  The  steers  and  heifers  fed  for 
the  butcher  attain  great  weight,  make  first-dasa  show  beasts, 
and  yield  beef  of  excellent  quality.  The  cross  between  the  Skrt* 
horn  and  the  Aberdeen- Angus  is  a  favourite  in  the  meatmarlets 
and  at  fat-stock  competitions. 

The  Cfo/^oiMyj  are  named  from  the  district,  Rirkcndbrigbt  and 
Wigtonshire,  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  to  which  they  are 
native.  Like  the  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  they  are  hornkss,  and 
normally  of  a  black  colour.  But,  with  a  thicker  hfaie  and  shs«gy 
hair,  suited  to  a  wet  climate,  they  have  a  coaxaer appearance  thaa 
the  Aberdeen-Angus,  the  product  of  a  less  humid  region,  thoogb 

*  Houaman.  "  Robert  Bakewdl.**  Jour.  Roy.  Agrie.  Sue  (i^m)' 
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it  approadies  the  latter  in  s&e.  Galloways  yiold  superior  beef, 
but  mature  less  rapidty  than  the  Abexdeen-Angus.  They  make 
admiralde  beasts  for  the  grazier,  and  the  cross  between  the  Gallo- 
way and  the  white  Shorthorn  bull,  known  as  a  "  Blue  Grey," 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  grazier  and  the  butcher. 

The  Wesi  Higfiland  or  Kyloe  breed  are  perhaps  the  most 
hardy  and  picturesque  of  British  cattle.  Their  home  is  amidst 
the  wild  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Westsm 
Isles  of  Scotland,  though  Highland  bullocks  with  long,  spreading 
curved  horns  may  be  seen  in  English  parks.  They  have  not 
made  much  progiess  towards  early  maturity,  but  their  slowly 
ripczicd  beef  is  of  the  choicest  quality.  The  colour  of  their  thick 
shaggy  hair  varies  from  white  and  light  dun  to  tawny  yellow  of 
many  shades,  and  black. 

The  Ayrskires  are  the  dairy  breed  of  Scotland,  where  they  have 
considerably  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  humid  western  county 
whence  they  take  their  name.  They  are  usually  of  a  white  and 
brown  colour,  the  patches  being  well  defined.  The  neat,  shapely, 
upstanding  horns  are  characteristic.  The  Ayrshires  are  under 
medium  size  and  move  gracefully,  and  the  females  display  the 
wedge^hape  typical  of  dairy  cows.  They  are  a  hardy  breed, 
and,  even  from  poor  pastures,  give  good  yields  of  milk,  especially 
useful  for  cheese-making  purposes.  The  milking  powers  of  the 
breed  are  being  improved  under  a  system  of  milk-testing  and 
records  supported  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Jerseys  axe  graceful,  deer-like  cattle,  whose  home  is  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  where,  by  means  of  stringent  regulations 
against  the  importation  of  cattle,  the  breed  has  been  kept  pure 
for  many  generations.  As  its  milk  is  especially  rich  in  fat  (so 
rich  that  it  requires  to  be  diluted  with  a  little  water  before  it 
can  be  safely  fed  to  calves),  the  Jersey  has  attained  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  butter-producing  breed.  It  is  a  great  favourite 
in  En^nd,  where  many  pure-bred  herds  exist.  The  colours 
most  preferred  are  "  whole  "  fawns  of  many  shades.  The  light 
silver-grey,  which  was  in  high  repute  in  England  in  the  early 
'seventies  of  the  xpth  ttntury,  is  out  of  favour.  Browns  and 
brindles  sxe  rarely  seen.  The  grey  zone  surrounding  the  black 
muzzle  gives  the  appearance  designated  "  mealy-mouthed."  The 
horns  are  short,  and  generally  artificially  curved  inwards;  the 
bones  are  fine.  The  best  milch  cows  have  a  yellowish  circle 
xound  the  eye,  and  the  skin  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  of  a 
deep  yellow,  almost  orange  colour.  The  cows  are  gentle  and 
dodle  when  reared  in  dose  contact  with  human  beings,  but  the 
bulls,  despite  their  small  size,  are  often  fierce. 

Guernsey  cattle  are  native  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Aldemcy, 
Sark  and  Herm.  They  are  kept  pure  by  importation  restrictions. 
Herds  of  pure-bred  Guernseys  also  exist  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
in  various  counties  of  England  and  Scotland.  They  have  not  the 
refined  and  elegant  appearance  of  the  Jerseys,  which,  however, 
they  exceed  in  size.  Tliey  are  usually  of  a  rich  yellowish-brown 
colour,  patched  with  white,  in  some  cases  their  coloiu*  almost 
meriting  the  appellation  of  "  orange  and  lemon."  The  yellow 
cok>ur  inside  the  ears  is  a  point  ^ways  looked  for  by  judges. 
The  cows,  large-bellied  and  narrow  in  front,  are  truly  wedge- 
shaped,  the  greatly 'developed  udder  adding  to  the  expanse  of 
the  hixuler  part  of  the  body.  They  yield  an  abundance  of  milk, 
rich  in  fat,  and  are  occellent  biitter-producers.  The  horns  are 
yeOow  at  the  base,  curved,  and  not  coarse.  The  nose  is  flesh- 
ookmred  and  free  from  black  markings. 

The  Canadian  breed,  black  with  a  narrow  brown  stripe  down 
the  back  and  a  light  ring  round  the  muzzle,  are  descended  from 
old  Brittany  cattle  imported  into  Canada  by  French  settlers 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  in  consequence  related  to  the 
Channel  Islandi  cattle.  They  are  remarkably  hardy  and  good 
milkers,  and  it  is  claimed  they  produce  butter  fat  at  a  c.  a  lb 
\esA  cost  than  any  other  breed. 

The  Kerry  is  a  breed  of  small  black  cattle  belonging  to  the 
south-west  of  Irdand,  whence  they  have  spread  into  many  parts, 
not  only  dF  their  native  land,  but  of  England  as  well.  Although 
they  are  able  to  subsist  on  the  roughest  and  scantiest  of  fare, 
and  are  eccMdingly  hardy,  the  cows  are,  nevertheless,  excellent 
aulkexi,  and  have  acquired  celebrity  as  a  daixy  breed.    The 


colour  is  black,  but  the  oows  sometimes  have  a  little  white  on  the 
udder.  The-homs  are  white,  with  Uack  tips,  and  are  turned 
upwards.  The  Kerry  is  active  and  graceful,  long  and  lithe  in 
body,  and  light-limbed.  On  the  rich  pastures  of  England  it  has 
increased  considerably  in  size. 

The  Dexter  breed  is  reputed  to  take  its  xiame  from  one  Dexter, 
agent  of  Maude,  Lord  Hawarden,  who  is  credited  with  having 
established  it  by  selection  and  breeding  from  the  best  mountain 
types  of  the  Kerry.  Until  recently  it  was  called  the  Dexter- 
Kerry.  It  is  smaller  and  more  compact  than  the  Kerry,  shorter 
in  the  leg,  and  intoed  before  and  behind.  Whilst  viUuable  as 
a  beef-xnaking  animal,  it  is  equally  noted  for  its  milk-produdng 
capacity.  Black  is  the  usual  colour,  but  red  is  also  recognized, 
with,  in  dther  case,  a  little  white.  When  of  a  red  colour,  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of 
a  grand  Shorthorn  viewed  through  the  wrong  end  <rf  a  telescope. 
The  Keny  and  the  Dexter  are  readily  distinguishable.  The 
Kerry  has  a  gay,  light,  deer-like  head  and  horn,  light  limbs  and 
thin  skin.  The  Dexter  has  coarser  limbs,  a  square  body,  flat 
back,  thick  shoulder,  short  neck,  and  head  and  horn  set  on  low. 

A  herd  of  Dexter-Shorthorns  was  founded  by  Major  Barton  at 
Straffan,  Ireland,  in  i860,  in  which  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  two  breeds  have  been  permanently  blended  so  that  they 
breed  true  to  type. 

As  milk-producers,  and  therefore  as  dairy  cattle,  certain  strains 
of  the  Shorthorn  (registered  as  well  as  non-pedigree),  the 
Lincokishire  Red  Shorthorn,  South  Devon,  Longhom,  Red  Polled^ 
Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Kerry  and  Dexter  breeds  have 
acquired  eminence.  Such  breeds  as  the  Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire 
Red  Shorthorn,  South  Devon,  Welsh,  Red  Polled  and  Dexter 
are  claimed  as  useful  beef-makers  as  well  as  milk-producers, 
and  are  classified  as  dual-puxpose  animals.  The  others  belong 
to  the  beef-producers.  As  regards  colour,  red  is  characteristic 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Shorthorn,  the .  Hereford,  Devon,  Sussex 
and  Red  Polled.  Black  is  the  dominating  colour  of  the  Welsh, 
Aberdeen- Angus,  Galloway,  Kerry  and  Dexter.  A  yellowish  hue 
is  seen  in  the  West  Highland,  Guernsey  and  South  Devon  breeds. 
Various  shades  of  fawn  colour  are  usual  in  Jersey  cattle  and  also 
appear  among  Highlanders.  The  Herefords,  though  with  red 
bodies,  have  white  faces,  manes,  and  dewlaps,  whilst  white 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  Shorthorn,  Longhom 
and  Ayrshire  breeds.  The  Shorthorn  breed  is  exceedingly 
variable  in  colour;  pure-bred  spcdmens  may  be  red,  or  white, 
or  roan,  or  may  be  marked  with  two  or  more  of  these  colours, 
the  roan  resulting  from  a  blending  of  the  white  and  red.  Black 
is  not  seen  in  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn.  The  biggest  and  heaviest 
cattle  come  from  the  beef-making  breeds,  and  are  often  cross-bred. 
Very  large  or  heavy  beasts,  if  pure-bred,  usually  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Sussex,  Welsh,  West  High- 
land, Aberdeen-Angus  and  Galloway  breeds.  The  Devon, 
Red  Polled  and  Guernsey  are  medium-sized  cattle;  the  Ayrshires 
are  smaller,  although  relatively  the  bullocks  grow  larger  than 
bulls  or  cows.  The  Jerseys  are  small,  graceful  cattle,  but  the 
smaller  type  of  Kerries,  the  Dexters  and  the  Shetlanders  furnish 
the  smallest  cattle  of  the  British  Isles. 

See  ffcnerally  the  Herd  Books  of  the  various  breed  societies. 

(W.  Fa.;  R.  W.) 

Rearing  and  Feeding} — A  calf  at  birth  scales  from  one-twelfth 
to  one-fourteenth  the  weight  of  the  dam.  A  sucking  calf  of  one 
of  the  large  breeds  should  gain  3  lb'  per  day  for  the  first  month, 
a* 5  lb  for  the  second,  and  2  lb  during  the  later  calf  period. 
Colostrum,  or  first-day  milk  after  calving,  contains  more  than 
five  times  the  albuminoid  compounds  foimd  in  average  cow's' 
milk.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  it  gradually  becomes 
normal  in  composition,  although  the  peculiar  flavour  remains 
a  few  days  longer.    Nature  bas  specially  prepared,  it  for  the  young 

>  See  E.  Wolff,  Farm  Foods,  by  H.  H.  Cousins  (1895):  A.  D.  Hall. 
Rothamsled  Experiments  (iQOS):  R-  Warinrton,  Chemistry  of  the 
Farm  (15th  ed.,  1002):  WT  A.  Henry,  Feeds  and  Feeding  (1907); 
H.  W.  Mumford,  Beef  Production  (1907):  H.  P.  Armsby.  Antmal 
Nutrition  (2nd  ed.,  1906);  T.  Shaw.  Ammal  Breeding  (1903);  R. 
Wallace,  Farm  Live  Stock  oj  Great  Britain  (4th  ed..  1907). 
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calf  with  extremely  nourishing  and  also  laxative  properties, 
aod  it  is  of  practically  no  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Normal 
cows'  milk  has  an  albuminoid  ratio  slightly  narrower  than 
X  :  4-colostrum  x  : '71.  [Tbfi  ratio  is  arrived  at  by  adding 
to  the  percentage  of  millL-sugar.  possessing  about  the  food 
equivalent  of  starch,  the  fat  multiplied  by  3'a68,  and  dividing 
by  the  total  albuminoids—all  digestible.] 

G>ininon  nutrient  rarios  for  older  animals  are  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing  table  of  food  standards  by  Dr  Emil  Wolff. — 


Food  Consumed  per  Day.                          | 

Dry. 

Digestible 

e. 

Live 

Organic 

Albu- 

Fats. 

Carbo- 

Albumtnoic 

Weight. 

Matter. 

minoid. 

Hydrates. 

Ratio. 

lb 

tb 

lb 

tb 

tb 

lb 

Calves,       growing,    s  to   3  months 
Young  cattle     „        A  to   6       ,» 
.»            It        0  to  12       ,» 

150 
300 

3-3 
70 

0*6 

I-O 

0-30 
0-30 

2*1 

6-8 

I  :  47 

III 

500 

I2-0 

1*2 

0*30 

,»      iatoi8      „ 
„            „       18  to  24      „ 

850 

16-8 
204 

1-4 
1-4 

0*28 
0*26 

91 
IO-3 

\\l 

Oxen  tri  complete  rest  .... 

1000 

27-5 

07 

0'i5 

80 

I  :  12 

„    fattening,  ist  period     ,     .     . 

1000 

27-0 

•2-5 

0-50 

15-0 

1:65 

„           „        2nd  period      •     .     . 

.1000 

26-0 

30 

0'70 

14-8 

I  :  5-5 

3rd  period     .     .     . 

1000 

25-0 

2-7 

0'6a 

14*8 

I  :6 

Milch  cows 

1000 

24-0 

25 

0-40 

ia-5 

I  :5-4 

Digestible  albuminoid  nitrogen  is  the  scarcest  and  consequently 
the  costliest  ingredient  in  foocf-stuffs,  but,  since  the  introduction  of 
vegetable  proteid  made  by  Mitchell's  process  from  the  castor  bean, 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of  balancing  cattle  food  ratios  is 
available.  By  this  means  the  manurial  value  <^  the  excrement  is 
increased.  The  calculations  necessary  in  arriving  at  a  ratio  are 
simplified  by  the  employment  of  Jefters's  calculator  (Plainsboro, 
N.  J.). 

There  are  three  common  methods  of  rearing  calves,  (i)  The 
calf  sucks  its  mother  or  foster-mother.  This  is  the  natural  method 
and  the  best  for  the  show-yard  and  for  early  fattening  purposes; 
but  it  is  the  most  expensive,  and  the  calves,  if  not  handled, 
grow  up  wild  and  dangeroiis.  Store  stock  may  be  also  raised  by 
putting  two  calves  to  one  cow  and  weaning  at  three  months  old; 
a  second  pair  in  turn  yielding  place  to  a  single  calf.  (2)  Full 
milk  from  the  cow  at  about  90*  F.  is  given  alone  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  milk  period;  then  the  calf  is  trained  to  eat  supple- 
mentary foods  to  preserve  the  calf-fat  after  weaning.  A  large 
calf  at  first  receives  daily  three  quarts  of  milk  at  three  meals. 
The  amount  is  increased  to  a  gallons  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  and  to  3}  gallons  at  3  months,  when  gradual  weaning  begins. 
Linseed  cake  meal  is  specially  suitable  for  such  calves.  (3)  The 
calf  receives  full  milk  from  the  mother  for  one  to  two  weeks,  or 
better,  for  three  to  foiir  weeks;  then  it  is  slowly  transferred  to 
fortified  separated  milk  or  milk  substitutes.  Cod-liver  oil,  2  oz. 
daily,  is  a  good  substitute  for  butter  faL  In  America  cotton-seed 
oil,  }  oz.  to  the  quart  of  milk,  or  an  equivalent  of  oleomargarine 
heated  to  i  lo**  F.  and  churned  with  separated  milk,  has  produced 
a  live-weight-increase  of  2  tb  daily.  Linseed  simmered  to  a  jelly 
and  add^  to  separated  milk  gives  good  results.  Moderate 
amounts  arc  easily  digested.  Oatmeal  or  maize  meal  containing 
xo%  of  linseed  meal  does  well,  later,  at  less  cost.  Milksubstitutes 
and  calf  meals  require  close  attention  in  preparation,  and  would 
not  fetch  the  prices  they  do  if  feeders  possessed  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  select  and  mix  common  foods.  Ground 
cake  or  linseed  meal  is,  after  a  time,  better  given  dry  than  cooked, 
being  then  better  masticated  and  not  so  liable  to  produce  in- 
digestion. 

Grass  or  fine  hay  in  racks  is  provided  when  the  calf  can  chew 
the  cud.  As  cattle  get  older,  live-weight-increase  grows  less. 
Smithfidd  weights*  show  that  a  good  bullock  up  to  a  year  old 
will  increase  2  tt)  daily,  a  two-year-old  xf  !b,  and  a  three-year-old 
a  little  over  i|  lb. 

Catfle  feeding  on  a  farm  consume  crude  produce  that  is  in- 
convenient to  market,  and  make  farmyard  manure;  but  there 
is  frequently  no  profit  left.    To  secure  the  balance  on  the  right 

*  E.  J.  Powell,  History  of  the  SmilHfUld  Qub  from  X798  to  xgoo 
(1902). 


side  the  inlaid  price  per  live  cwt.  requites  to  be  5s.  leis  than  the 
sale  price — say  32s.  ptf  cwt.  for  Ittn  cattle,  and  37s.  per  cwt. 
for  the  animal  when,  sold  fat  and  capable  of  pirodadim  60% 
of  dressed  beef.  The  ordinary  animal  yidds  only  abont  57%.  A 
well-bred  fattening  bullock  begins  with  s  lb  ^  cake  and  meal 
per  day,  increasing  to  8  lb  at  the  end  of  five  months  (6  lb  oa 
an  average),  and  receives  }  cwt.  of  roots  and  is  lb  of  straw; 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  4s.  3d.  per  imperial  stone  or  so^  per 
cwt  of  dre^ed  carcasie.    Heifers  feed  faster  than  bdUodks,  and 

^ge  tells  on  the  rale  at  which  an 
animal  will  mature:  a  three-year- 
old  will  develop  into  piiiDe  bed 
more  quickly  and  easily  than  a 
two-year-old.  It  is  difficult  to 
produce  *'  baby  beef  "  at  a  profit, 
and  it  can  only  be  done  with 
picked  animals  of  the  best  flesk- 
produdng  breeds,  which  cannot  be 
bought  at  a  price  per  cwt.  bdov 
the  finished  sale  price,  for  animsh 
producing  baby  beef  most  fnn 
start  to  finish  (under  two  yeas 
old)  be  at  all  times  fit  to  go  to 
the  fat  market  It  b  trae  that 
a  very  young  animal  can  give  a 
better  account  of  food  than  an  older  one,  but  this  advantafe 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  to  grow  rather  than  to 
fatten.    (See  also  Acricitltitse.) 

In  cold  and  stormy  districts  cattle  thrive  best  in  covered  courts, 
but  in  a  mild  climate  they  do  equally  well  in  open  yards  with 
shelter-sheds.  The  more  air  they  get  the  less  liable  ihey  are  to 
tuberculosis — example  Lincolnshire  an4  the  drier  south-eastcn 
coimties.  The  ideal  method  of  house-feeding  cattle  is  sin^  ia 
boxes  xo  ft.  square,  where  they  are  undisturbed,  and  where  the 
best  manure  is  made  because  it  is  not  washed  by  rain. 

On  the  finest  British  grazing  lands  two  lots  of  cattk  are  fed  ia 
one  season.  The  first  is  finished  eariy  in  July,  having,  without 
artificial  feeding,  laid  on  eight  to  nine  stones  of  beef.  The  second 
lot  requires  three  or  four  pounds  of  undecorticated  cotton  cake 
each  towards  the  end  of  September  and  in  October  when  grass 
begins  to  fail.  (R.  W ) 

CATULLUS,  OAIUS  VALERIUS  (?84-54  B.C.),  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  Rome.  As  regards  his  names  and  the  dates  of  Ids 
birth  and  death,  the  most  important  external  witness  is  that  of 
Jerome,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Eusebian  CkronicU,  under 
the  year  87  B.C.,  "  Gains  Valerius  Catullus,  scriptor  prices 
Veronae  nasdtur,"  and  under  57  B.C.,  "Catullus  zxz.  aeutis 
anno  Romae  moritur. "  There  is  no  controversy  as  to  the  gentik 
name,  Valerius.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Julius  Caesar  (cL  73), 
mentions  the  poet  by  the  names  "  Valerium  Catullum."  0^ 
persons  who  had  the  copiomen  Catullus  belonged  to  the  Vakxiaa 
gens,  e.g.  M.  Valerius  Catullus  Messalinus,  a  ddalor  in  the  rriga 
of  Domitian,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal  G- 113)-^^ 
"  Et  cum  mortifero  prudens  Veiento  CatuDo." 
Inscriptions  show,  further,  that  VaUnus  i^9a  a  common  name 
in  the  native  province  of  Catullus,  and  belonged  to  other 
inhabitants  of  Verona  besides  the  poet  and  his  family  (Sch«abe, 
Quaestiones  Catullianae,  p.  27).  Scholars  have  been  divided  ia 
opinion  as  to  whether  his  praenomen  was  Caius  or  QututuSt  and 
in  the  best  MSS.  the  volume  is  called  simply  CdmUi  VemuuM 
liber.  For  Goius  we  have  the  undoubted  testimony,  not  only  of 
Jerome,  which  rests  on  the  much  earlier  authority  of  Soetcmiui. 
but  also  that  of  Apuleius.  In  support  of  Quimtus  a  passage  vss 
quoted  from  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny  (xzxviL  6,  81).  But 
the  praenomen  Q.  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  in  other 
passages  of  the  same  author  the  poet  is  ^>oken  of  as  "  Catnlhis 
Veronensis."  The  mistake  may  have  arisen  fiom  confosioB  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  War,  himsdf 
also  the  author  of  lyrical  poems.  Allusions  in  the  poems  show 
that  the  date  of  his  death  given  by  Jerome  ($7  b.c.)  is  vroag* 
and  that  Catullus  survived  the  second  fonsiihhip  of  PonptT 
i$$  B.C.)  (cf.  Iv.  6,  cxiii.  2),  and  was  present  in  August  of  the 
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fcOowing  ytar  at  the  prasecutioii  of  Vatinius  by  Udnlus  Cahrus 
(d.  liiL).    The  allusion  in  lii.  3 — 

"  Per  oonsttlatttm  peieret  Vatinios,** 

does  sot  prove  that  Catollus  must  have  lived  to  see  the  consulship 
bestowed  on  Vatinius  in  the  end  of  47  b.c.  but  only  that  Vatinius, 
after  being  praetor  in  55  B.C.,  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the 
certainty  of  his  attaining  the  consulship,  as  Qeopatra  was  in 
the  habit  of  confirming  her  most  solemn  declarations  by  appealing 
to  her  hope  of  one  day  administering  justice  in  the  Capitol  (cf . 
Haapt,  "Quaestiohes  CatuUianae,"  Opuseula,  vol.  i.  1875). 
There  is  then  nothing  to  prove  that  Catullus  lived  beyond  the 
mooth  of  August  54  B.C.  Some  of  the  poems  (as  zxzvii.  and  lii.) 
may  have  been  written  during  his  last  illness.  If  he  died  in 
S4  >•&  or  early  in  53  B.c,  Catullus  must  either  have  been  bom 
later  than  87  b.c.,  or  have  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  thirty. 
CatnUos  IS  described  by  Ovid  as  "  hedera  iuvenalia  ductus 
Tempora"  (Amor.  iii.  9.  61), — a  description  somewhat  more 
smtable  to  a  man  who  dies  in  his  thirtieth  yeas  than  to  one  who 
dia  three  or  four  years  later.  Further,  the  age  at  which  a  man 
dies  is  more  likely  to  be  accuratdy  remembered  than  the 
particular  date  other  of  his  death  or  of  his  birth,  and  the  common 
practice  of  recording  the  age  of  the  deceased  in  sepulchral 
ioscriptiotts  must  have  rendered  a  mistake  about  this  less  likely 
to  occur.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  most  likely  that 
Jaoflie*s  words  "zxz.  aetatii  anno"  are  correct,  and  that 
CatoHus  was  bom  in  84  b.c. 

The  statement  that  he  was  bom  at  Verona  is  confirmed  by 
passages  in  Ovid  and  MartiaL  Pliny  the  elder,  who  was  bora  at 
Como,  speaks  of  Catullus  in  the  preface  to  his  Natural  History^ 
as  his  "  countryman  "  {conterraneus)^  and  the  poet  speaks  of 
Verona  as  his  home,  or  at  least  his  temporary  residence,  in  more 
than  one  place.  Ifis  occasional  residence  in  his  native  place  is 
farther  attested  by  the  statement  of  Suetonius  {Julius  Caesar, 
73)1  that  **  Julius  Caesar  accepted  the  poet's  apology  for  his 
Korrilons  venes  upon  him,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
same  day,  and  continued  his  intimacy  with  his  father  as  before." 
As  this  inddent  could  only  have  happened  during  the  time  that 
Jolius  Caesar  was  pro-ooiuu],  the  scene  of  it  must  have  been  in 
the  Gsalpine  province,  and  at  the  house  of  the  poet's  father,  in 
or  near  Verona.  The  verses  apologised  for  were  those  contained 
m  poems  sdx.  and  Ivii.,  the  former  of  which  must  have  been 
viitten  after  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain,  so  that  this  interview 
probably  took  place  in  the  winter  of  55-54  b.c  The  fact  that 
his  father  was  the  host  of  the  great  pro-consul,  and  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him,  justifies  the  inference,  that  he  was,  in 
vealth  and  rank,  one  of  the  prindpal  men  of  the  province.  The 
only  other  important  statement  concerning  the  poet's  life  which 
rests  on  external  authority  is  that  of  Apuldus,  that  the  real  name 
of  the  Lesbia  of  the  poems  was  Qodia.  Another,  which  concerns 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  after  his  death,  is  given  in  the 
Life  efAUicus  by  Comelius  Nepos  (12.4).  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
he  regarded  Lucretius  and  Catullus  as  the  two  greatest  poets 
of  his  own  time. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  consist  of  116  pieces,  varying  in  length 
from  2  to  408  lines,  the  great  mass  of  them  being,  however,  short 
pieces,  written  in  lyric,  iambic  or  degiac  metre.  The  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  the  poet's;  it  is  ndther  chronological  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  topics.  The  shorter  poems, 
lyric  or  iambic,  are  placed  first,  next  the  longer  epithalamia, 
(nMKt  being  written  in  heumeters)  amongst  which  the  AUis 
is  inserted  and  Uien  those  written  in  the  elegiac  metre.  But, 
though  no  chronological  order  is  observed,  yet  internal  evidence 
enables  us  to  determine  the  occasions  on  which  many  of  the 
poems  were  written,  and  the  order  in  which  they  followed  one 
aootbcr.  They  give  a  very  vivid  image  of  various  phases  of  the 
poet's  life,  and  of  the  strong  fedings  with  which  persons  and 
things  affected  him.  They  throw  much  light  also  on  the  sodal 
Kfe  of  Rome  and  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy  in  the  years 
pfcceding  the  outbreak  of  the  second  dvil  war.  In  this  respect 
they  nay  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

The  poems  extend  over  a  period  of  seven  or  dgbt  years,  from 
ii  or  62  tiB  54  Blc    Among  the  earliest  are  those  which  record 


the  various  stages  of  the  author's  passion  for  Lesbia.  It  is  in 
coimexion  with  this  passion  that  he  is  generally  mentioned,  or 
alluded  to,  by  the  later  Roman  poets,  such  as  Propertius,  Ovid, 
Juvenal  and  MartiaL  Her  real  name,  as  we  leam  from  Apuldus, 
was  Qodia.  The  admiration  of  Catullus  for  Sappho,  the  Lesbian 
poetess,  which  is  dearly  indicated  by  the  imitation  of  her  language 
in  his  fifty-first  and  sixty-second  poems,  affords  an  obvious 
explanation  of  the  Greek  pame  which  he  gave  to  his  Roman 
mistress.  Qodia  was  the  notorious  sister  of  Publius  Qodius 
Pulcher,  and  in  the  year  56  she  charged  M.  Cadius  Rufus,  after 
tiring  of  him,  as  she  had  of  Catullus,  with  an  attempt  to  poison 
her.  It  was  in  defence  of  Rufus  that  Qcero  described  the  spell 
she  exercised  over  young  men,  in  language  which  might  have 
been  applied  to  her  previous  relations  with  the  youthful  poet, 
as  wdl  as  those  with  the  youthful  orator  and  pditidan. 

Poem"-  concerning  Lesbia  occur  among  both  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  those  contained  in  the  series.  They  record  the 
various  stages  of  passion  through  which  Catullus  passed,  from 
absolute  devotion  and  a  secure  sense  of  returned  affection, 
through  the  various  conditions  of  distrust  and  jealousy,  attempts 
at  renunciation,  and  short-lived  *'  amoris  integrationes,"  through 
the  "  odi  et  amo  "  state,  and  the  later  state  of  savage  indignation 
against  both  Lesbia  and  his  rivals,  and  espedally  against  Cadius 
Rufus,  till  he  finally  attains,  not  without  much  suffering  and  loss, 
the  last  state  of  scornful  indifference.  Among  the  earliest  of 
the  poems  connected  with  Lesbia,  and  among  those  written  in 
the  happiest  vein,  are  ii.  and  iii.,  and  v.  and  vii.  The  8th, "  Miser 
Catulle,  desinas  ineptire,"  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all,  expresses  the  first  awakening  of  the  poet  to  a  sense  of  her 
unworthiness,  before  the  gentler  have  given  place  to  the  fiercer 
feelings  of  his  nature.  HLi  final  renimdation  is  sent  in  a  poem 
written  after  his  retum  from  the  East,  with  a  union  of  imaginative 
and  scornful  power,  to  his  two  butts,  Furius  and  AureUus  (xi., 
"  Furi  et  Aureli,  comites  Catulli "),  who,  to  judge  by  the  way 
Catullus  writes  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  hangers-on  upon 
him,  who  repaid  the  pecuniary  and  other  favours  they  recdved 
by  giving  him  grounds  for  jealousy,  and  making  imputations 
on  his  character  (cf.  xv.,  xvi.,  xviii.,  xriii.). 

The  intrigue  of  Cadius  Rufus  wiiJi  Lesbia  began  in  59  or  58 
B.C  It  was  probably  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  Uaison  that  the 
68th  poem  was  written,  from  which  it  appears  that  CatuUtis, 
at  the  time  living  at  Verona,  and  grieving  for  the  recent  death  of 
his  brother  in  the  Troad,  had  heard  of  Lobia's  infiddity,  and,  in 
consideration  of  her  previous  faithlessness  in  his  favour,  was  not 
inclined  to  resent  it  very  warmly.  Two  other  poems  in  the 
series  express  the  grief  which  Catullus  fdt  for  the  death  of  his 
brother, — one,  the  65th,  addressed  to  the  orator  Hortensius, 
who  is  there,  as  in  some  of  Gcero's  letters,  called  Hortalus  or 
Ortalus,  and  sent  to  him  along  with  the  Coma  Berenices  Gxvi.), 
a  translation  of  a  famous  degy  of  CalUmachus.  The  other  poem 
referring  to  this  event  (d.)  must  have  been  composed  some  years 
later,  probably  in  56  B.C.,  when  Catullus  visited  his  brother's 
tomb  in  the  Troad,  on  his  retum  from  Bithynia.  Between  59 
and  57  B.C  most  of  the  lampoons  on  Lesbia  and  her  numerous 
lovers  must  have  been  written  (e.g.  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  &c.).  Some, 
too,  of  the  poems  expressive  of  hL  more  tender  fedings  to  her, 
such  as  viii.  and  Ixxvi.  bdong  also  to  these  years;  and  among 
the  poems  written  dther  during  this  period  or  perhaps  in  the 
early  and  happier  years  of  his  liaison,  some  of  the  most  charming 
of  his  shorter  pieces,  expressing  the  affection  for  his  young  friends 
Veraxmius  and  FabuUus  (ix.,  xii.,  xiii.),  may  be  induded. 

In  the  year  57  the  routine  of  his  life  was  for  a  short  time  broken 
by  his  accompanying  the  propraetor  C.  Memmius,  the  friend  to 
whom  Lucretius  de^cates  his  great  poem,  as  one  of  his  staff, 
to  the  province  of  Bithynia.  His  object  was  probably  to  better 
his  fortunes  by  this  absence  from  Rome,  as  humorous  complaints 
of  poverty  and  debt  (xiii.,  xxvi.)  show  that  his  ordinary  means 
were  insufiident  for  his  mode  of  life.  He  frankly  acknowledges 
the  disappointment  of  these  hopes,  and  still  more  frankly  his 
disgust  with  his  chief  (x.,  xxviii.).  Some  of  the  most  charming 
and  perfect  among  the  diorter  poems  express  the  delight  with 
which  the  poet  changed  the  dulness  and  sultry  climate  of  the 
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province  for  the  freedom  and  keen  enjoyment  6f  his  voyage 
home  in  his  yacht,  built  for  him  at  Amastris  on  the  Euxine, 
and  for  the  beauty  and  peace  of  his  villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Bcnacus,  which  welcomed  him  home  "  wearied  with  foreign 
travel."  To  this  period  and  to  his  first  return  to  Rome  after  his 
visit  to  his  native  district  belong  the  poems  xlvi.,  d.,  iv.,  zxxi. 
and  X.,  all  showing  by  their  freshness  of  feeling  and  vivid  truth 
of  expression  the  gain  which  the  poet's  nature  derived  from  his 
temporary  escape  from  the  passions,  distractions  and  animosities 
of  Roman  society.  Two  poems,  written  in  a  very  genial  and 
joyous  spirit,  and  addressed  to  his  yoimger  friend  Lidnius 
Calvus  (xiv.  and  l.)i  who  is  ranked  as  second  only  to  himself 
among  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  age,  and  whose  youthful  promise 
point^  him  out  as  likdy  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman 
orators,  may,  indeed,  with  most  probability  be  assigned  to  these 
later  years  (xiv.).  From  the  expression  "  Odissem  te  odio 
Vatiniano,"  in  the  third  line  of  xiv.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
poem  was  written  not  earlier  than  December  (the  "  Saturnalia  ") 
of  the  year  56  B.C.,  as  it  was  eariy  in  that  year,  as  we  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Cicero  ^o  his  brother  Quintus  (ii.  4.  x),  that  Calvus 
first  announced  his  intention  of  prosecuting  Vatinius.  The 
short  poem  numbered  liii.  would  be  written  in  August  54  B.C. 
The  poems  which  have  left  the  greatest  stain  on  the  fame  of 
Catullus — those  "  referta  contumdiis  Caesaris,"  the  licentious 
abuse  of  Mamurra,and  probably  some  of  those  personal  scurrilities 
addressed  to  women  as  well  as  men,  or  too  frank  confessions, 
which  posterity  would  willingly  have  let  die,  may  well  have  been 
written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  the 
bitterness  and  recklessness  induced  by  his  experience.  It  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty  whether  the  longer  and  more 
artistic  pieces,  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  volume — ^the 
Epitkalamiutnin  celcbrationof  the  marriageof  ManliusTorqxiatus, 
the  62nd  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Epithalamia  of 
Sappho, "  Vesper  adest:  iuvenes,  consur^te  ";  the  AUis^  and  the 
Epic  Idyll  representing  the  marriage  festival  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
— ^bdong  to  the  earlier  or  the  later  period  of  the  poet's  career. 
If  the  person  addressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  68th  is  the  Manlius 
of  the  Epithi^amium,  and  the  lines  from  3  to  8 — 

"  Naufragum  ut  dectum  . . .  pervigilat," ' 
refer  to  the  death  of  Vinia,  it  would  follow  that  the  first  Epitha- 
lamium  was  written  some  time  before  that  poem,  and  thus  belongs 
to  the  earlier  time.    While  the  translations  of  Sappho, — 

"  I  lie  mi  par  esse  deo  videtur," 
and  of  Callimachus  (Ixvi.), — 

"  Omnia  qui  magni  dispexit  lumtna  mundi," 
belong  to  the  earlier  period,  the  Altis  and  the  Pdeus  and  Tkelis\ 
although  perhaps  suggested  by  the  treatment  of  the  same  or 
similar  subjects  in  Greek  authors,  are  executed  with  such  power 
and  originality  as  declare  them  to  be  products  of  the  most 
vigorous  stage  in  the  development  of  the  poet's  gem'us.  That  his 
genius  came  soon  to  maturity  is  a  reason  for  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing any  particular  time  between  62  and  54  B.C.  for  the  composition 
of  the  AUis  and  of  that  part  of  the  EpUhalamium  ("  Peliaco 
quondam  prognatac  vertice  pinus")  which  deals  with  the 
main  subject  of  the  poem.  But  the  criticism  of  Munro  in  his 
edition  of  Lucretius,  which  shows  similarities  of  expression 
that  cannot  be  mere  casual  coinddenccs,  between  the  Ariadne- 
episode  in  the  Epithalamium  of  Catullus  (from  line  52  to  266) 
and  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  leaves  little  doubt  that  that  portion 
at  least  of  the  poem  was  written  after  the  publication  of  the 
De  rerum  natura^  in  the  winter  of  55-54  b.c 

No  andent  author  has  left  a  more  vivid  impression  of  liimself 
on  his  writings  than  Catullus.  Coming  to  Rome  in  early  youth 
from  a  distant  province,  not  at  Ihat  time  induded  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  he  lived  as  an  equal  with  the  men  of  his  time  of 
most  intellectual  activity  and  refinement,  as  well  as  of  highest 
social  and  political  eminence.  Among  those  to  whom  his  poems 
are  addressed,  or  who  are  mentioned  in  them,  we  find  the  names 
of  Hortensius,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lidnius  Calvus,  Helvius 
Cinna  and  Asinius  Pollio,  then  only  a  youth  (xii.  8).  Catullus 
brought  into  this  drcle  the  genius  of  a  great  poet,  the  social 


vtvadty  of  a  vigorous  nature,  the  simplidty  and  sxneerity  of  as 
unambitious,  and  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  dispositioa 
He  betrays  all  the  sensitiveness  of  the  poetic  tempenment,  bui 
it  is  never  the  sensitiveness  of  vanity,  for  be  is  cfaaimcterixed  bj 
the  modesty  rather  than  the  self-confidence  which  accxiDpama 
genius,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  a  heart  which  gives  and  czpecu 
more  sympathy  and  loyalty  in  friendship  than  the  world  dthcr 
wants  or  cares  to  give  in  return*  He  shows  also  ia  sonoe  <tf  his 
lighter  pieces  the  fastidiousness  of  a  refined  taste,  intolerant  of 
all  boorishness,  pedantry,  affectation  and  sordid  w^ys  of  hit. 
The  passionate  intensity  of  his  temperament  6iafizy%  itself  vitJi 
simikr  strength  in  the  outpouring  of  his  animosity  as  of  his 
love  and  affection.  It  was,  unforttmatdy,  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  employ  in  the  expression  of  these  animosities  a  liceact 
of  speech  and  of  imputation  which  it  is  difficult  for  men  living 
under  different  social  conditions  to  understand,  still  moie 
difficult  to  tolerate.    Munro  has  examined  the  sgih  pocn^- 

"  Qiiis  hoc  potest  videre,  quit  potest  pati,** 
the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  lampoons  on  Caesar  and 
Mamurra,  and  shown  with  much  learning  and  acntencss  the 
motives  and  intention  of  Catullus  in  writing  them.  Had  Julias 
Caesar  really  believed,  as  Suetonius,  writing  two  hundred  yean 
afterwards,  says  he  did,  that  "an  eternal  stigma  had  been  cast 
upon  him  by  the  verses  concerning  Mamurra,"  we  should 
scarcely  apply  the  word  magnanimity  to  his  condonation  of  the 
offence.  But  these  verses  survive  as  a  memorial  not  of  any 
scandal  affecting  Julius  Caesar  which  could  possibly  have  been 
believed  by  his  contemporaries,  but  of  the  licence  of  speech 
which  was  then  indulged  in,  of  the  jealousy  with  which .(}« 
younger  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  a  little  latet 
fought  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  at  that  time  regarded  the  asccod- 
ancy  both  of  the  "  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law,"  and  ike 
social  elevation  of  some  of  their  instruments,  and  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  deterioration  which  the  frank  and  generoos 
nature  of  Catullus  underwent  froni  the  passions  which  wasted 
and  the  faithlessness  which  marred  his  life. 

The  great  age  of  Latin  poetry  extends  from  about  tl^  yrir 
60  B.C.  till  the  death  of  Ovid  in  17  A.D.  There  are  three  ourked 
divisions  in  this  period,  each  with  a  distinct  character  of  iu  owa 
the  first  represented  by  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  the  second  by 
Virgil  and  Horace,,  the  last  by  Ovid.  Force  and  sincerity  in  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  first  period,  maturity  of  art.  of  tbe 
second,  facility  of  the  last  The  educaGng  influence  .of  Greek 
art  on  the  Roman  mind  was  first  fully  experienced  in  the  Cicer- 
onian age,  and  none  of  his  contemporaries  was  so  susceptible  of 
that  influence  as  Catullus.  With  the  susceptibility  to  art  be 
combined  a  large  share  of  the  vi^rous  and  genial  qtialities  of  the 
Italian  race.  Like  most  of  his  younger  contemporaries^  he 
studied  in  the  school  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  with  whom  the 
favourite  subjects  of  art  were  the  passion  of  love,  afid  stones 
from  the  Greek  mythology,  which  admitted  of  bdng  treated  in  a 
spirit  similar  to  that  in  which  they  cdebrated  their  own  experi- 
ences. It  was  under  this  influence  that  Catullus  wrote  the  Ccm3 
Berenices^  the  68th  poem,  Which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Alex- 
andrines, interweaves  the  old  tale  of  Protesilaus  and  Taftif*"" 
with  the  personal  experiences  of  the.  poet  hsmsdf,  and  the 
Epithalamium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  combines  twopkturcs 
from  the  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  secure  haf^n^s  of  mU' 
riage,  the  other  of  the  passionate  despair  of  love  betrayed.  lo 
this  last  poem  Catullus  displays  a  power  of  creative  pictorial 
imagination  far  transcending  that  di^;>layed  in  any  of  the  ^tart 
poetry  of  Alexandria.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  what 
suggested  the  subject  of  the  AUis  to  CatuQus,  whether  the  pievioos 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  some  Greek  writer,  some  survivyj 
of  the  myth  which  he  found  still  existing  during  his  restdenoe 
among  the  "Phrygii  Campi,"  or  the  growth  of  varioos  forms  of 
Eastern  superstition  and  fanatidsm,  at  Rome,  in  the  last  age  of 
the  Republic.  Whatever  may  have  been  lU  origin,,  it  is  (he 
finest  spedmen  we  possess,  in  dther  Greek  or  Latin  liteiatttir, 
of  that  kind  of  short  poem  more  common  in  modem  than  andent 
tiroes,  in  which  some  situation  or  passion  entirely  afien  to  the 
writer,  and  to  his  own  age,  is  realixed  with  dramatic  tntcoaiiy. 
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Bnt  the  geniis  of  OfttuHus  is,  perliaps,  even  liapilSer  in  the  direct 
otpresaon  of  penonal  feeling  than  in  artistic  creation,  or  the 
reprodactkm  of  tales  and  situations  from  mythology.  The 
varmthf  intensity  and  sincerity  of  his  own  nature  are  the 
somces  of  the  induration  in  these  poems.  The  most  elaborate 
and  one  of  the  finert  of  them  is  the  Epitkalamium  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  a  member  of  the  old  house  of  Manlius  Torquatus 
with  A^nia  Aurunculeia,  written  in  the  glyconic  in  combination 
with  the  pherecratean  metre.  To  this  metre  Catullus  imparts 
1  peculiar  H^tness  and  grace  by  making  the  trochee,  instead 
of  the  ^Mndee  as  in  Horace's  glyconics  and  pherecrateans,  the 
first  foot  in  the  h'ne.  His  elegiac  metre  is  constructed  with 
less  smoothness  and  regularity  than  that  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus 
or  even  of  Propertius,  but  as  employed  by  him  it  gives  a  true 
echo  to  the  serious  and  plaintive  feelings  of  some  of  his  poems, 
while  it  adapts  itself »  as  it  did  later  in  the  hands  of  Martial, 
to  the  epigrammatic  terseness  of  his  invective.  But  the  perfec- 
tion  of  the  art  of  Catullus  is  seen  in  his  employment  of  those 
metres  which  he  adapted  to  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  earlier 
poets  ol  Greece,  the  pure  Iambic  trimeter,  as  in  iv. — 
"  Phaaelus  ille  quern  videtis  ho^ites," 

the  Kuaa  iambic,  employed  in  viii.  and  xxxi. — 

Paeninsulanim,  Sinnio,  insulanimque,'* 
and  the  phaledan  hendecasyllabic,  a  slight  modification  of  the 
S^;q>h]c  line,  which  is  his  favourite  metre  for  the  expression  of 
his  more  joyful  moods,  and  of  his  lighter  satiric  vein.  The  Latin 
language  never  flowed  with  such  ease,  freshness  and  purity  as  in 
these  poems.  Their  perfection  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of 
all  appearance  of  effort  or  reflection,  and  in  the  fulness  of  life  and 
feeling,  which  gives  a  lasting  interest  and  charm  to  the  most 
tnviil  incident  of  the  passing  hour.  In  reference  to  these  poems 
Hunro  has  said  with  truth  and  force:  **'  A  generation  had  yet  to 
pass  before  the  heroic  attained  to  its  perfection;  wh^e  he 
(Catollus)  had  already  produced  ^yoonics,  phaledans  and 
iamUcs,  each  '  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,'  '  cunningest 
patterns'  d  excellence,  such  as  Latium  never  saw  before  or 
after,— Akaeus,  Sappho,  and  the  rest  then  and  only  then  having 
met  their  match." 

The  work  of  CatuHus  has  not  come  down  to  ua  intact,  as  is  shown 
by  lacunae  and  qiu>tationa  in  ancient  writers  which  cannot  now  be 
foood  in  his  poema^  Out  of  the  MSS.  only  tliree  have  claims  to 
iatriosic  importance.  The  oldest  and  best  appears  to  be  the  Bodleian 
ICaiKNi..  30).  But  little  inferior  is  the  Sangermanensis  (Par.  14137). 
(X  thf  thud,  the  RomatnUt  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  its 
discoverer,  Plrof.  W.  G.  Hale,  has  published  his  collation.  None  of 
these  MSS.  are  older  than  the  14th  century.  One  jpoem,  62,  is, 
bowevcr,  pnaorved  in  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  (the  Tktumeus, 
Far.  8071).  Prof.  R.  Ellb's  discovery  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  and  £. 
Baduens's  recognition  of  its  value  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
iiistory  cff  the  text.  Ellis's  contributions  comprise  an  indispensable 
commentary  (ed.  2,  1889),  an  elaborate  critical  edition  (ed.  2, 1878) 
aod  an  Engiiah  translation  (1871}  in  the  metres  of  the  original. 
The  text  in  the  (hdord  aeries,  published  in  1005,  is  inferior  to  those 
•pedfied  bebw.  -Baehrens's  edition,  2  volumes  (text  1876,  the 
ceooad  editkm  by  K.  P.  Schulze  is  a  misnomer;  and  Latm  com- 
Bmtary  1885).  is  still  of  value.  Amongst  other  editions  with  critical 
or  explanatory  notes  or  both  may  be  mentioned  thdse  of  A.  Ricse 
(iSSA  L.  Schwabe  (1886,  with  index  verborum),  B.  Schmidt  (1887), 
J.  P.  Poatgate  0889;  tegct  differing  little  from  that  in  the  new  Corptu 
PederuM),  E.  Benoist  and.  E.  Thomas,  with  French  translation  by 
Roftaad  (a  vols.,  1882-1890),  S.  G.  Owen  (1893,  an  idilion  de  luxeu 
W.  T.  Merrill  (1893,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  with  succinct  English  notes), 
A  Palmer  (1896,  one  of  the  best  of  thu  scholar's  works) ;  M.  Haupt  s 
tut  of  the  three  poets  Catullus, -Tibullus  and  Propertius,  editecf  by 
J.  Vahlen,  resucbed  its  sixth  edition  in  190^  Of  the  numerous 
oootributioos  to  the  textual  and  literary  criticism  of  the  poems  may 
be  named  the  papets  in  M.  Haupt's  Opusada,  L.  Schwaoe's  Quaes- 
tma  Caiidiianae  (l86a).  B.  Schmidt's  ProUtomena,  H.  A.  J.  Munro's 
OUidsms  amd  Elucidations,  ef  Catnllus  (I878;  second  edition  by 
J-  D.  Duff,  190O.  Translatioils  into  EnKiish  verse  by  J.  Cranstoun 
(1867),  Sir  T.  Martin  (i 861, 1876),  R.  Ellis  (above) ;  a  recent  version 
18  prose  with  the  Latin  text  by  F.  W.  Cornish  (1904).    For  further 


iafonaatioo  see  Teuffers  History  of  Roman  Literature  (tr.  by  WarreV, 
f  314,  or  the  more  recent  accounts  by  M.  Schana,  Cescttichte  der 
Ttmistke*  Litteraiiv,  L  ff  103-106,  and  Fr6d£ric  Pleasis,  La  Poisie 
iettme  (1909).  pp*  143-173.  (W.  Y.  S.;  X.) 

CATULUS*  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of  ancient  Rome 
of  the  gens  Lutatia.  The  following  are  its  most  important 
BKmbcrs. 


X.  Gaius  Lutatius  Catulitb,  Roman  commander  during 
the  First  Punic  War,  consul  24a  B.C.  He  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
of  300  ships  to  Sicilian  waters,  and  almost  without  opposition 
occupied  the  harbours  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum.  A  hurriedly 
equipped  fleet  sent  out  from  Carthage  under  Hanno  was  mter- 
cepted  by  the  praetor  PubUus  Valerius  Falto  and  totally  defeated 
(battle  of  the  Acgates  Islands,  March  xo;  241).  Catulus,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  Drepanum,  took  no  part  in  the  operations, 
but  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  accorded  the  honour  of  a  tritmnph, 
which  against  his  will  he  shared  with  Valerius.  (See  Pumc 
Waxs:  First,  ad  fin.). 

a.  Qinirrus  LiriATiirs  Catulus,  Roman  general  and  consul 
with  Mariua  in  xoa  B.C.  In  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  he  was  sent  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Alps  but 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  over  the  Po,  his  troops 
having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  panic  (see  Masius,  Gaius). 
In  xox  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  on  the  Raudine  plain,  near 
VerceUae,  by  the  united  armies  of  Catulus  and  Mariua.  The 
chief  honour  being  ascribed  to  Marius,  Catulus  became  his 
bitter  opponent.  He  sided  with  Sulla  in  the  dvil  war,  was 
included  in  the  proscription  list  of  87,  and  when  Marius  declined 
to  pardon  him,  committed  suidde.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
orator,  poet  and  prose  writer,  and  was  well  versed  in  Greek 
literature.  He  is  said  to  have  written  the  history  of  his  consul- 
ship  and  the  Cimbxiai^  War  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon;  two 
epigrams  by  him  have  been  preserved,  one  on  Rosdus  the 
celebrated  actor  (Cicero,  De  Nat,  Deorum^  i.  a8),  the  other  of  an 
erotic  character,  imitated  from  Callimachus  (Gellius  zix.  9). 
He*  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  which  he  spent  in  beautifying 
Rome.  Two  buildings  were  known  as  "  Monumenta  C^tuli ": 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  httfusce  diei,  to  commemorate  the  day  of 
Vercellae,  and  the  Porticus  Catuli,  built  from  the  sale  of  the 
Cimbrian  spoils. 

See  Plutarch,  Jiarins,  Sulta;  Appian,  B.C.  1.  74;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  21;  Florus  iii.  ai;  VaL  Max.  vi.  3,  ix.  13;  Cicero,  De  Oratore^ 
iiL  3.  8,  Brutus,  35. 

3.  (^uiNTUS  Lutatius  .Catulits  (c.  x2o-6x  b.c.),  sometimes 
called  Capitolinus,  son  of  the  above,  consul  in  X02.  He  inherited 
his  father's  hatred  of  Marius,  and  was  a  consistent  though 
moderate  supporter  of  the  aristocracy.  In  78  he  was  consul  with 
Marcus  Aeinilius  Lepidus,  who  after  the  death  of  Sulla  proposed 
the  overthrow  of  hU  constitution,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
distribution  of  grain,  the  recall  of  the  bahished,  and  other 
democratic  measures.  Catulus  vigorously  opposed  this,  and  a 
temporary  oompromise  was  effected.  But  Lepidus,  having 
levied^roops  in  his  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  returned  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Catulus  defeated  him  at  the 
Mulvian  bridge  and  near  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  Lepidus  made  his 
escape  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards.  In  67  and  66 
Catulus  unsuccessfully  opposed,  as  prejudicial  to  constitutional 
freedom,  the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws,  which  conferred 
special  powers  upon  Pompey  {q.v,).  He  consistently  opposed 
Caesar,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  implicate  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  Caesar,  in  return,  accused  him  of  embezzling  public 
money,  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol, 
and  proposed  to  obliterate  his  name  from  the  inscription  and 
deprive  him  of  the  office  of  commissioner  for  its  restoration. 
Catulus's  supporters  rallied  round  him,  and  Caesar  dropped  the 
charge.  Cstulus  was  the  last  princeps  sentUus  of  republican 
times;  he  held  the  offijce  of  censor  also,  but  soon  resigned,  being 
tmable  to  agree  with  his  colleague  Lidnius  Crassus^  Although 
xK)t  a  man  of  great  abilities,  Catulus  exercised  considerable 
influence  through  his  political  consistency  and  his  undoubted 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

See  Sallust.  CatUina,  35.  49:  Dio  Cassius  xxxvL  X3;  Plutarch, 
Crassus;  Suetonius,  Caesar,  15. 

CAUB,  or  Kaub,  a  town  of  («ermany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  28  m.  N.W. 
from  Wiesbaden,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort-on-Main  to 
Cologne.  Pop.  2  200.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangeli- 
cal church,  and  a  statue  of  Blacher.  The  trade  mainly  consists  of 
the  wines  of  the  district.    On  a  crag  above  the  town  stands  the 
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impoungniJTiof  GutenFds,  uidfadngLtpOn  a  rock  [n  the  middle 
of  Ihc  Rhine,  Ihc  small  culle  Pfalc,  or  Pfalzgnfcnstda,  »he», 
*ixaiding  to  legend,  the  Paliiine  CDuntesses  united  tbeii 
canfinement.  but  vhich  in  mlity  ttntd  u  *  tall-|iu  for 
merchADdiH  oa  the  Rhine. 

Caub,  fiT3t  mentioned  in  the  year  983,  origiiulty  belooged  to 
the  lords  of  Falkenjlein.  patsed  in  1977  to  the  Rhenuh  Pala- 
tinate, and  attained  civic  tighu  in  1714,  Here  BtUcher  cmned 
the  Rhine  with  (he  Pnudan  and  RuuiBn  aimiM,  on  New  Yeai'i 
night  iSi]-iSi4.  in  punuii  of  the  Ftcnch. 

CADCA,   a    lai^c   coait   deparlmenl    at    Colombia,  South 

Caldu  and  Tolimaon  the  E.,  and  the  PadliC  Oceaaand  Panama 
on  the  W.,  and  eitending  ftom  the  Caiibbon  Sea  S,  Id  the 
department  of  Niribi).  Fop.  (i^oj,  atimile)  ^aafioo;  area 
36,930  sq.  m.  Although  Cauca  waa  deprived  of  eitensive 
teriitories  on  the  upper  CaquetA  and  Fuiumayo,  and  of  a  latRe 
area  bordering  on  Ecuador  in  the  temtohal  redistribution  of 
1905,  it  remained  the  larsest  department  of  the  republic  The 
Western  Coidilleia,  Cnvening  nearly  Its  whole  length  trom  south 
to  north,  and  the  Centnl  Cordillen;  folming  ■  part  of  its  eastern 
frontier,  give  a  veiy  mountainous  cliaiBCiei  to  the  regiorL  tt  in- 
cludes, besides,  the  fertile  and  bealtbf  ul  valley  of  the  upper  Cauca, 
the  hot,  low  valley  of  the  Aiiaio,  and  a  long  couial  plain  on 
the  Pacific.  The  te^on  i«  licb  in  mines  and  valuable  foiKt», 
but  its  inhabitants  have  made  very  little  ptogress in  agriculture 
because  there  ate  not  adequate  transportation  facilities.  The 
capita]  of  the  deparrmrm  is  Popayin  at  its  southern  extremity, 
with  an  estimated  population  in  11)05  n'  >0|«)o>  "iha  important 
lewni  aie  Call  (16,000),  Buga,  CarUgo  and  Buenaventuta. 

CAUCASIA,  or  Caucuus,  a  govemor-genenlship  of  Russia, 
occupying  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov  on  the  west  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  Armenian  highlands.    Its  noilbem  boundary 
is  the  Kuma-Manych  depression,  a  succession  of  narrow,  fa 
deaiccated  lakes  and  river-beds,  only  temporarily  filled  with 
walci  and  connecting  the  Minych.  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  » 
the  Kuma,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian.     This  depression 
supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  former  post-Pliocene  connexi 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  is  accepted  by  m 
geographeti  aa  the  naiutal  fiontiet  beiween  Europe  and  Aa 
while  others  make  the  dividing-line  coincide  with  the  principal 
waler-partmg  of  the  Caucasus  mounUin  system.    The  south  m 
boundary  of  Caucasia  is  in  part  coincident  with  the  river  Aras 
(Araies),  in  part  purely  conventional  and  poUticaL     It     as 
shifted  several  times  during  the  iqtji  century,  but  now  runs 
from  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea,  some  lo  m.  south  of  Butum, 
soutfa-eistetly  and  easterly  direction  to  Mt.  Ararat,  and  Ihenc 
along  the  Aras  to  witlun  30  m.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Kui 
where  it  once  more  turns  south-east,  and  eventually  strikes 
Caspian  at  Astaia  (30°  35*  N.).    This  large  territory,  covering 
area  of  130,843  sq.  m.,  and  having  in  1S9;  9.148,695  inhabits 
(jl  per  tq.m.),  may  be  dividedinto  four  natural  lones  or  sections 
— (i.)  the  plaina  north  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  compris  ng 
the  administrative  division  of  Northern  Caucasia;  (ii.) 
Caucasus  range  and  the  highlands  of  Daghaiani  (iii.) 
valleys  of  the  Rion  and  the  Kura,  between  the  Caucasus  rang 
and  the  highlands  of  Armenia;  and  (iv.)   the  highlands 
AnneniL 

(i.)  Tbe  flsiu  ^  NirOitni  Ctiuaiia.  whkh  include  most  of  the 

pnmncei  01  Kuball  and  Terek  and  of  the  fovemmenl  ol  Stavropol. 
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111  of  there  ploins  i*  generally  very  fenitc  and  they 
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id  grouped  in  large,  wealthy  villageL    They  cajry  on  agrkultutc 


lughly  with  the  government*  of  Kutais,  Tifli«»  E - 

aku,  and  have  a  popularion  of  oeariy  5.630.0110.    The  two  valkys 

mepuatedby  the  low  ridge  of  the  SniamcuM--" 

Spun  fmm  the  CaiKuui  and  from  the  Aimeni 
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Tinii  thneipun  ■afar  intrude  inlothe  valley  that  h  ia  reduced  lot 
narrow  nrip  in  bnidlh.    But  below  thai  aly  it  --WT-^r  widHU 

100  m.  in  width.      The  iiiawH^lad  |inki  of  the  miub  OucasB. 

the  valley  ilopo  aently  ca>i»uii>.  from  iioa  ft.  al  Ti^  to  jdo  11 
in  the  middle,  andlo  Sj  ft.  M™  nonnal  ■e*-kev«lbeHle  ikc  Oopui. 

Caueasui,  in  the  region  known  ai  KaUinia,  drained  by  the  Alaaa. 
alelf.hand  Iribuury  of  the  Kura.    The  deep,  abort  govfeaaipd  glen* 

Ouetes.  Tuthei,  Pthavs  and  Khrviun  id  the  west,  ai^  by  vaiuvt 
iriba  of  Lnflhiana  in  ihe  east.  Id  these  faith  and  atiiar  vaUcyi 
.v....  I.,.;!.!.!,  taicb  of  ground  is  ulDiied  lor  the  qihivtioa  if 
ihitudea  of  7000  and  _8ooa  fi.  aim  the  Iml  if 
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dn.  eahibitinv  a  higfa  devriDpnwnta  irlBtKHtt 
in  widely  dilTuied.   The  doncaof  tkcAiBniH 
bed  wilh  Rue  Icieiii.  ud  the  vnie  agnwa  at  Ihrft 
vidc-stretcMng  •tcppei  I  he  TnrkD-Taon  ■■■ 
beep.    TheloweipartcilheKDnmiirMa 
(V  AienDr.  the  rmiiuall  nM  fcaehinf  14  im.  aaaw 
.he  Mufian  stepoe,  thoogh  qalte  at 
3f  Lenkonn.    The  vcgituieii  tl 
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ind  Arabs.    This  conjoint  valley  dUte  Rjon-Kna  ™  ia 

"'  "" ■"""  lunadonu  of  the  GeoniasSt  ihI  Is  tr*- 

._  — wart  against  hovtile  uvasiofls  fma  The 

south  and  eau.    It  is  RJUiinhabted  chiefly  by  Geornaa  trftrr- 
Curians.  Inieretiatts.  MinireliaBB.  Svanetim— in  the  Iwin  i'  <^ 

the  kura.  wBile' the  steppes  that  stretch  away  [no  the  Iowct  raax 
at  the  laner  river  are  ranged  over  by  TurlcO'Tatars.  Miagrrb  ted 
Imerelia  (valley  of  Rlon)  aie  the  gardens  of  Caucssa.  bsl  ik  H^ 
valleys  of  Svanelia.  farther  nonh  on  the  mith  ilopet  of  the  Caaoia 
neunlains.  are  wild  and  difficult  of  aa»*.  In  ibc  cultivaBd  psn 
the  land  is  so  ei^eedingly  fertile  and  producti^T  that  it  kDi  f' 
almost  fabulous  prices,  and  Its  value  u  stUI  further  nhaemt  W 
Ihe  discovery  of  mangaoete  and  copjpeT  mine*  in  the  has*  ^  ik 
Rion.  and  of  Ihe  almost  ineahaualihle  nppliei  of  naphihi  tad 
»,»!.»...  .,  i>.i».  :,.  •k.  a«i..»q^  peninsula-  Thr  friimp*] 
lower  down,  while  [htgeaaal 
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i>Ii>dkatn]ii«lR' Caucasus:  WaUrn 
imimnu.  In  tH  Dun  Dt  the  Rim.  in  (hat  o(  the  diomkh  (  "  ' 
rs  Dlf  Uh  Pontic  hifUudi  iniD  the  Bl*ck  Sa  Butli  of  Biluin 


b  4  Atmaia  in  noifl 
tie  CaiKuii*  ud  Ani-CJ 


the  Ciucvu*  (ndi  to  wpetuMte 
KBcUture.  Tlie  Aimcnianliigtiiuidi, 
t  the  CuicnHa.  though  at  iniicb  lowtr 

.^      _.-  aplffteHU  rnion,  HmHimFfl  quite  Bat, 

ra  fnth*  naduUtiBC,  OOthed  with  luauriant  mradowa  and 

bym»nd[Baandi^^M  withotiterijlun.  Thcic  doubJr  and  triple 
rar^B.  vhaJi  have  a  EcncfaL  elevalioD  of  Syxvio.ooD  Fl,,  atrrtch 
fran  the  aoalh-caaT  anale  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  400  m.  aoulh-eaitwarda 
ID  the  Kan-da(h  and  Salavat  nniDUliu  in  nenli  Penia.  and  the 

ad  of  ibe  Caapian  So.  Variow  iuii»  an  fivcn  lo  the  diffeienl 
FAFta  c/ the  comtitucni  ranaca,  or,  periiaiia  more  correctly,  ebnEatcd 
imipislDoiialaiiu.    Thc\jar,Aklult4iMiiiHlMeikeio(Tt!2«y 

Enups  in  the  wen  iic  auccerdid  farther  eut  by  the  Somkhel, 
urcu.  Guji  and  KanhnU  acctiona.  formti«  the  aaothera  rim 
o<  the  Kan  buio.  while  paialld  irith  them,  but  Fanher  aouth,  run 
the  Malay,  MuUnn,  Akuanann  and  Ptllmn  aoget,  marking  the 
aorthera  dtK  of  the  Ana  dninafe  ana.  Xtiae  two  ku  of  parallel 
ranp*  wc  Haked  tocediB  tranarendy  by  the  croae-rldfei  of 
Beaobdal,  Pambak,  Shah^dajh  and  QA-cW     From  thu  lut 

.        ri(hl  an^lM^  on  «ch 

reaJo^ical  poiodt  and  alio  Hdce  the  Tertiary  epoch.     Larj r 


ir^  ranges,  t.^  Akmangan, 


uiSyU;  and 

Hofccy.  Kanhakh  and  Egn- 

..theChaldir-aol  (jjhj,  ra  )at6}»h.,andinmal 
'^  loll  oTKIioiapin,  Khopchalu,  Arpn,  Topo- 
ir.  all  aiiualcd  ticiween  650a  and  7000  ft. 
principal  oaiFc-divitle  in  thla  hiihland  reaian 
of  i^tfl-dj^ti  M.arAt),  which  joat  •ouiti  ot 
:  '  >  cnRuuiinaDdTurluah 
rrn  v^iremity  and  the  eniicl 

.    .  MTlieniiaii.which'fl'owinto'tKBlIS 

Sea  aod  Ca^ian  from  Iboae  which  make  their  way  inio  rhe  Penian 
Gulf.  The  fc^ri-dach  poneaKa  a  iharpjy  defined  crcK,  rangei  al  a 
fcnHil  cknuoa  c<  Sooo  li..  i>  bare  of  timber,  Kulily  lupplicd 
aflh  water,  and  niffed  and  deeply  hiaiired. 

The  truivcm  water-panini  between  the  Black  Sea  lad  the 
Caipiaa  beciBi  on  the  aoiilh  aide  of  the  nuinranreoflheCaucuut. 
It  Houu- ZItan  (ii.sto  ft.),  a  Uttle  KHith-wen  of  Kaibek.  and 

Uedea  (jooo-sooo  ft-),  Vakhan  (lo.ooo-i  i.ooo  ll.).  Ariyin  (7000- 
to.ooo  ft.),  aod  it*  continuation  the  Soeanluk.  thai  Unkine  the 
Ciucass.  nacH  with  thoae  of  (he  ArnKnun  hithlandt.  Thii  Une 
«1  hekhia  aepaiatei  Ibe  baaina  of  ihe  Cborokh  and  the  Rion  (Black 
Sal  liva  Ihoee  of  the  Ana  and  the  Kara  (Caviu  Sea).  North  of 
tlu  Cascana  nngei  the  waiir^divide  between  theie  two  teai 
ckxinda  from  Mount  Elbrai  along  (be  Sadyttar  Mounlaini  [ilodo 
n.j.and  bully  fiaktinto  IbeStavropc^  "lOateau  "<lto°ft')'  But 
iti  Bain  alia  of  the  tnaavene  npheavati  would  appear  to  be  i»n- 
inunl  in  a  north-eaRem  direction  in  tbe  Aodi  and  other  panlltl 
'lom  of  DifhenaB.  ai  ataied  under  Caucasus. 

The  popDhtion  in  thli  reeion  caniitu  principally  of  Armeniani, 
Tiuii.  Turks,  Kurds,  Ossetea.  Greeks,  mlh  Persiani.  Tales  and  a 
lev  RuHlans  (sec  paniculara  bdow). 


■hidi  the  mounuin  ranges  mn,  and  CQiucqueotiy  the  quaiten 
tcvanls  which  theii  slopes  face,  the  climate  varies  very  greatly 
unnling  to  locality.  Geaenlly  speaking,  it  may  be  chaiaclcr- 
ited  as  a  Ornate  of  extieinci  Oh  the  ArmeDian  highlands,  in  the 
tin  valley  and  in  northon  Caucasia,  and  as  maTiliine  and 
lesit]  in  LcnLoiu,  cD  tbc  Black  Sea  coaatlands.  and  in  the 


valley  of  the  Rbm.  The  imteit  Tccoided  nsge  of  Umperatuie  . 
a  al  Erivao  (altitude  jjjo  f  l.),  namely,  of  6a°  between  a  January 
average  of  ]4-g°andanAugust  average  of  jS^S'F.  AtSukhum- 
kaleh,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  corresponding  range  is  only  37-^*, 
between  a  January  average  of  4S-S°  and  on  August  avenge  of 
761*.  The  highest  mean  temperatures  for  the  whole  yeai  aie 
those  of  Lenkoran  (6o'j°)  and  of  Sukhum-kaleh  and  Poti  (about 
58^,  and  the  lowest  al  Aidahon  (5S40  fL),  in  the  province  of 
Kan,  namely,  379°,  andat  Gudaui  (7145  fL).  a  few  miles  aouth 
of  Kasbek,  namely,  39-6°.  Hie  following  table  give*  paiticulan 
if  tempenture  averages  al  a  few  typical  places: — 


Place. 

Altitude. 

Annual 

January 

& 

Stavropol 

»J0 

Gudaur 

V!U^ 

SJ: 

iS: 

£:;;: 

K 

be  divided  into  two  strikingly  contrasted  regions,  a  v 
dry.  To  the  former  belong  the  Black  Sea  littoral.  1 
rainfall  avenges  Jq  to  gj  in.  annually,  and  the  valleys  th 


which  11 


»  (Kutal.). 


(Abbas-tuman,  Borsbom) 
rainfall  averages  40  to  50 
in.  in  tile  year,  uclween  iD  ana  40  in.  fall  ai  a  rule  al  the 
northern  fool  of  the  Caucasus  (Moidok.  Pyatigorsk)  and  in  the 
Kura  valley  (T^Uis,  Novo-bayaiet),  On  the  Armenian  highlands 
iteppes  north  of  Pyatigorsk  the  rainfall  is  less  than 


lelool 


«plac. 
in  falls  alBati 


•I  Lenkoi 


.     ,  Transcmucana  in  ipting 

and  (ummn,  but  bi  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Aaov  in  winter. 

Flora  and  fsHU.— Plant-life,  in  such  a  mountainous  country 
as  Caucasia,  being  intimately  dependent  upon  aspect  and 
altitude,  is  tiealcd  under  Caucasus.  Tbe  wild  animals  of 
Caucasia  are  for  Ihe  most  put  the  sane  as  those  which  frequent 
Ihe  mountainous  parts  of  centijd  Eumpe,  though  there  is  aba  ID 
irruption  of  Asiatic  forms,  i.f.-  the  tiger  (in  Lenkonn  only), 
panther,  hyaena  and  jackaL  Tbe  more  important  of  the  cand- 
vore*  wluch  haunt  the  forests,  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  are 
Ihe  bear  (LTriw  nrdai),  wolf,  lynx,  wild  cat  and  fax  {.Vidfti 
mttaaolui).  The  wild  boai  occurs  around  Bonhom.  The 
aurochs  {Bot  anu)  appean  to  exist  still  in  the  forests  of  the 
western  Caucasus.    C^  interest  for  sportsmen,  as  well  as  serving 


argoli  or  Asiali*  • 
sheep  in  O.  [mtlM,  and  fallow  deer  ICaprislui  fitartm)  in 
northern  Caucasus  only.  Rodeiits  are  numerous,  the  mouse 
(Mm  jy/pBliewl  is  very  destructive,  and  beavers  an  met  with  in 
places.  TTie  birds  of  prey  are  the  same  as  those  of  central 
Europe,  and  include  tbe  sea  eagle,  alpine  vulture  (Cy^r  fuhus), 
buiiaid,  kites  {Cyfatlui  barbalus  and  Uilnu  sltr),  hawkl 
U-t-  AiUa  iiinu),  goshawk  U .  peiumbaritu) .  fish-hawk  {Paadim 
taJuUu)  and  owls.  Among  the  smaller  birds  may  be  enumer- 
ated finches,  the  siskin,  bullfinch,  pipdt,  titmouse,  wagtail,  lark, 
fine-crested  wren,  hedge-spairow,  com-wren, nuthatch, starling, 
swallow;  martin,  swift,  thrush,  butcher  bird,  shrike,  dipper, 
yellow-hammer,  ortoUn  and  a  warbler  (^««Kw  alfinus).  The 
game  birds  consiBt  of  grouse,  blackcock,  moorhen,  quail  and 
partridge.    The  pheasant  derives  ita  name  from  the  »     '     " 


le  (Fkoii,)  ot  tl 


Rion- 


mon  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  a 
theBlackSea.  Themostu 
ilurgeon  and  of  bening,  Ir 
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carp,  anchovy.  Insects  abound,*  especially  G>Ieoptera.  Flics^ 
lice,  gadflies  and  mosquitoes  are  the  worst  of  the  insect  plagues. 
There  are  several  snakes,  including  the  viper  {Pelias  berusy, 

Eihruiogy. — ^Thc  population  of  Caucasia  is  increasing  rapidly. 
In  1897  it  numbered  9,291,090,  of  whom  4,886,330  were  males 
and  4,404,867  were  feniales.  The  most  densely-peopled  provinces 
were  Kutais  and  Tiflis,  each  with  80  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile;  the  thinnest  the  Black  Sea  government  (20I  per  sq.  m.)i 
Terek  (31),  and  Kars  (39).  Of  the  total  population  3.725,543 
lived  in  northern  Caucasia  and  5,564,547  in  Transcaucasia 
:(induding  Daghestan).  In  the  latter  territorial  division  there 
exists  a  great  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  namely,  to  every 
xoo  males  only  86  females;  indeed  in  the  Black  Sea  government 
there  are  only  65-5  females  to  every  100  males.  Ethnologically 
the  population  belongs  to  a  great  variety  of  races.  Thii  older 
authorities  assarted  that  these  numbered  as  many  as  150,  or  even 
300;  the  more  recent  researches  of  Baron  P.  V.  Uslar,  F.  Anton 
von  Schiefner,  Zagursky,  and  others  have  greatly  reduced  this 
number;  but  even  then  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  represented. 

According  to  the  Unguals  spoken  the  popidationsof  Caucasia 
admit  of  being  classified  as  follows,*  according  to  Senator  N. 
Ttointsky,  president  of  the  Russian  Census  Committee  for  1897. 

Aryans 4,901,413 

Slam 3ii83,870 

Great  Russians 1.839,793 

Little  Russians X  1305,463 

White  Russians 191642 

Poles 35,117 

Germans 47.391 

Creeks 100,399 

Rumanians 7.232 

French  and  Italians 1,435 

Litknanians 6,087 

Lithuanians  proper  ......  S.121 

Letts 1,511 

Iranians 315.695 

Persians 13.939 

Talysbes ^       .         34.994 

Tates 95.056 

Ossetes 171.716 

Kurds 99.836 

Armeniatu 1,116,461 

Gypsies 3,041 

Sbmites 46,739 

Jews  .       .  40498 

CKalda^ns  {Mion) 5,353 

Ural-Altaians  .    1,903,143 

Finns 7>423 

Esthonians 4i38i 

TurkO'Tatars 1,879,908 

Tatars 1,509.785 

Osmanli  Turks 139.419 

Nogai  Tatars 64,048 

Turkomans 34,533 

Bashkirs 953 

Chuvashes 411 

ICirghix 98 

Sarts 158 

Karachais  37,322 

Kumyks  ' 83408 

Kara-papak9 39,903 

Kalmucks  14.409 

Caucasians  3439,071 

Georgians   (including  Imcretians,   Cur- 
lans,   Svanetians,   Lazes,   Mingrel- 

ians,  &c.} X.352455 

Circassians 
Cherkesses  (Adigheh)  and  Kabardiaas  .  .       144.847 

Abkhasians 72.103 

Chechens *  374,318 

Chechens  proper 336496 

Inrushes* 47409 

Ktstincs 413 

Lesghians •    600,514 

Avaro-Andians  ........       313,693 

Dari^his 130,209 

Kunns 159.213 

Udins 7.100 

.Others 91.300 

*  Premier  Recensement  ginSral  de  la  poj>ulation  de  r empire  de  Russie, 
ed.  N.  Trointsky  (St  Petersburg,  1905, 2  vols.),  in  Russian  and  F^cnch^ 

'Although  tnc  Ingushcs  speak  a  Chechen  dialect,  they  have 
recently  been  proved  to  be,  anthropologically,  quite  a  distinct  race. 


Rdigion. — ^Most  of  the  Rus^ans  and  the  Gcoigians  belocg  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  (over  4,000,000  in  aU);  bat  con- 
siderable numbers  (estimated  at  neariy  1 32,000,  though  in  reahty 
probably  a  good  many  more)  are  Nonconformists  of  diffeirtit 
denominations.  Ihe  Georgian  Lazes  are,  however,  Muss&fanaio. 
The  Armenians  are  Christians,  mostly  of  the  naticaial  Gregonu 
Church  (979,566),  though  34,000  are  Roman  Cathoiirs  The 
Caucasian  races  (except  the  Gregorians),  together  with  the  Turks 
and  Tatars,  are  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunnite  sect  (a/>3x,joo),  and 
the  Iranian  races  mostly  Mussulmans  of  the  Shiite  scct<S84«xoo). 
The  Kalmucks  and  other  Mongolic  tribes  are  Lamaisti^  (30,30c}, 
and  some  of  the  Kurds  profess  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Yezids. 

Industries. — ^The  principal  occupation  ci  the  settled  inWiKtaats 
is  agriculture  and  of  the  nomadic  the  breeding  of  live  stocky 
including  camels.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  n,  however, 
attended  in  many  parts  with  great  diflhnilties  owing  to  the 
scanty  rainfall  and  the  very  primitive  implements  stiQ  in  use, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kura  heavy  losses  are  fitequently  innintd 
from  depredations  by  locusts.  But  where  ixrigatioa  is  employed 
the  yield  of  crops  is  excellent.  Rye  and  wheat  axe  the  most  im- 
portant crops  harvested  in  northern  Caucasia,  but  oats,  baxky 
and  maize  are  ako  cultivated,  whereas  in  Transcaucasia  the 
principal  crops  are  maize,  rice  tobacco.and  cotton.  The  rice  is 
gro^Ti  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Kura  and  in  Lenk<»mn;  the 
tobacco  in  the  Rion  valley  and  on  the  Black  Sea  coastlands,  abo 
to  some  extent  in  Kubafi;  and  the  cotton  in  the  eastern  pxovizKts. 
Various  kinds  of  fodder  crops  are  grown  in  Transcaucasia,  such 
as  hay,  lye-grass  and  lucerne.  It  is  estimated  that  neariy 
54,000  acres  are  imder  vineyards  in  northern  r^nr»*im  umI  soose 
278,000  acres  in  Transcaucasia,  the  aggregate  yield  of  wine  bdag 
30  million  gallons  annually.  The  best  wine  grows  in  Kakhetia, 
a  district  lying  north-east  and  east  of  Tiflis;  this  district  akae 
yields  nearly  8  million  gallons  annually.  Large  numbcn  of 
mulberry  trees  are  planted  for  rearing  silkworms,  especially  ia 
Kutais,  Erivan,  Elisavetpol  (Nukha)  and  Baku  (Siemaklia); 
the  groves  occupy  nearly  150,000  acres,  and  the  winding  of  the 
silk  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  the  p^rpyb*****^ 
Melons  and  water-melons  arc  also  important  objects  of  cnltrta- 
tion.  Sunflowers  are  very  extensively  grown  for  oil  in  the 
government  of  Kubafi  and  elsewhere,  and  also  some  flax. 
Liquorice  is  an  article  of  export.  Many  varieties  of  fruit 
are  grown,  especially  good  being  the  apricots,  peaches,  walnois 
and  hazel  nuts.  A  limited  area. (not  more  than  1x50  acres) 
of  the  Black  Sea  coast  between  Sukhum-kalch  and  Batsin  is 
planted  with  the  tea-shrub,  which  succeeds  very  wdL  la  tlie 
same  district  bamboos,  ramie-fibre  and  attar  (otto)  of  nses 
are  cultivated. 

Hie  mining  industry  is  growing  rapidly  in  importance  in  spite  of 
costly  and  deficient  means  of  communication,  want  of  capital, 
and  lack  of  general  initiative.    So  far  the  principal  devdofaDrats 
of  the  industry  have  been  in  the  governments  of  Kutais,  Batum, 
Elisavetpol  and  KubalL    Copper  ore  is  extracted  above  the 
Murgul  river  (some  30  m.  south  of  Batum),  at  Akhtala  south  of 
Tiflis,  and  at  Kedabek  in  Elisavetpol;  manganese  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  extent  (over  400,000  tons  annually)  at  Chiaturi  b 
the  Kvirila  valley  in  Kutais.    Steam  coal  of  good  quahty  is 
reported  to  exist  about  30  m.  inland  from  the  open  roadstead  «f 
Ochemchiri  in  Kutais,  but  it  is  not  mined.    Abont  so/mo  tons  of 
coal  of  very  poor  quality  are,  however,  extracted  annuidly,  and  the 
same  qimntity  of  salt  in  the  Armenian  highlands  and  in  KubaL 
Small  quantities  of  quicksilver,  sulphur  and  iron  aze  olMaiced. 
But  all  these  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  mineral  o3 
industry  t>f  Baku,  which  in  normal  times  yields  aimuaOy  betvcea 
ten  and  eleven  million  tons  of  crude  oO  (naphtha).    A  good  deil 
of  this  is  transported  by  gravitation  from  Baku  to  Batum  on  tke 
Black  Sea  by  means  of  a  pipe  laid  overland.    The  refined  oil  is 
exported  as  kerosene  or  petroleum,  the  heavier  refuse  (mexut)  is 
used  as  fuel.    Naphtha  is  also  obtained,  though  in  much  smaller 
quantities,  in  Terek  and   Kubafi,  in  Tiflis  and  DaghcsUa 
Numerous  mineral  springs  (chalybeate  and  sulphurous)  exivl 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus  ranges,  e.t.  at  Pyattgonk, 
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Zkeksnovodsk,  Eaieiituki,  and  Kislovodsk  in  Terek,  and  at 
Ti£s,  AbbastumAn  and  Borehom  in  the  government  of 
Tiflis. 

Matutfoctunrng  industry  is  confined  to  a  few  articles  and 
comoKMlities,  such  as  cement,  tea,  tin  cans  (for  oil),  cotton  goods, 
oU  refineries,  tobacco  factories,  flour-mills,  silk-winding  mills 
(espedaliy  at  Shusfaa  and  Jebrail  in  the  south  of  EUsavetpoI), 
dbtilieries  and  breweries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  in- 
dsstries  are  extensively  carried  on  and  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  artistic  taste.  Carpets  (especially  at  Shuaha), 
lilk,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  felts  and  fur  cloaks  are  made, 
and  small  arms  in  Daghestan  and  at  Tifiis,  Nukha  and  Sukhum- 
kaJeh;  silversmiths'  work  at  Tiflis,  Akhalt&kh  and  Kutais; 
pottery  at  EUsavetpoI  and  Shusha;  leather  shoe-making  at 
Aieundiopol,  Nukha,  EUsavetpoI,  Shusha  and  Tiflis;  saddlery 
at  Sukhum-kalch  and  Ochemchiri  on  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Temir- 
khan-shura  in  Daghestan;  and  copper  work  at  Derbent  and 
AlexandropoL  But  industries  of  every  description  were  most 
seriously  crippled  by  the  spirit  of  turbulenoe  and  disorder  which 
manifested  itself  throughout  Transcaucasia  in  the  years  1904- 
igo6,  accentuated  as  they  were  further  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
loog-rooted  racial  enmities  betweoi  the  Armenians  and  thcTatais, 
especially  at  Baku  in  1905. 

CMMKcrec — ^The  exports  through  the  Bhck  Sea  ports  of 
B^tum,  Poti  and  Novo-rossiysk  average  in  value  a  Utile  over 
£10,000,000  annually,  though  showing  a  tendency  to  increase 
slightly.  By  far  the  most  important  commodity  is  petroleum, 
iaJlyonc^half  of  the  total  value.  In  addition  large  quantities  are 
shipped  at  Baku  direct  for  the  Volga  and  the  Transcaspian  port 
ct  Kiasnovodsk.  The  export  that  comes  next  in  value  is  silk, 
and  after  it  may  be  named  wheat,  barley,  manganese  ore,  maize, 
wool,  oikake,  carpets,  rye,  oats,  Hquorice  and  timber.  The 
impart  trade  reaches  nothing  like  the  same  value,  and  what  there 
is  is  confined  abnost  entirely  to  Batum.  The  annual  average 
value  may  be  put  at  not  quite  £3,000,000,  machinery  and  tin-plate 
being  a  long  way  the  most  important  items.  There  is  further  a 
small  transit  trade  through  Transcaucasia  from  Persia  to  the 
valoe  of  leas  than  half  a  million  sterling  annually,  and  chiefly  in 
carpets,  cocoons  and  silk,  wool,  rice  and  boxwood;  and  further 
t  ieA-htxDc  trade  between  Persia  and  Caucasian  ports  (Baku 
and  Petjovak)  to  the  value  of  over  x|  millions  sterling  in 
alL  The  very  extensive  internal  trade  with  Russia  can  only  be 
Bcntioiied. 

Ra39ays. — ^The  principal  approach  to  Caucasia  from  Russia  by 
nil  is  the  line  that  runs  from  Rostov-on-Don  to  Vladikavkaz  at 
the  foot  of  the  central  Caucasus  range.  Thence,  or  rather  from 
the  junction  of  Beslan,  14  m.  north  of  Vladikavkaz,  the  main  Une 
prooeds  east  of  Petrovsk  on  the  Caspian,  and  from  Petrovsk 
skirts  the  shore  southwards  as  far  as  Baku,  the  distance  from 
VUdikavkaa  to  Baku  being  4x4  m.  This  railway,  together  with 
the  driving  roads  over  the  Caucasus  mountains  via  the  Mamison 
pass  (the  Qnetic  miUtary  road)  and  the  Darial  pass  (the  Georgian 
military  road),  and  the  route  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Poti  or 
Batum  are  the  chief  means  of  conmiunication  between  southern 
Russia  and  Transcaucasia  Baku  and  Batum  (also  Poti)  arc 
connected  by  another  main  line,  560  m.  long,  which  traverses 
the  vaOesrs  of  the  Kura  and  the  Rion,  south  of  the  Caucasus. 
From  Tiflis,  nearly  midway  on  this  last  line,  a  railway  proceeds 
south  as  far  as  Erivan  (234  m.),  with  a  branch  to  Kara  (48  m.). 
The  Erivan  line  is  being  continued  into  Persia,  namely,  to 
Tabriz  via  Julfa  on  the  Ana. 

Hittery. — ^To  the  andent  Greeks  Caucasia,  and  the  mighty 
range  which  dominates  it,  were  a  region  of  mystery  and  romance. 
It  was  there  that  they  placed  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  of  Prome- 
theos  (Mie  Aeschylus,  Frcmeikeus  Vinctus),  and  there,  in  the 
bad  of  Colchis,  which  corresponds  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Rion,  that 
ihejr  sent  the  Argonauts  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Outside  the 
domain,  of  myth,  the  earUest  connexion  of  the  Greeks  with  that 
pm  of  the  world  would  appear  to  have  been  through  the  mari- 
time colonies,  such  as  Dioscurias,  which  the  Milesians  founded  on 
the  Black  Sea  coast  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  For  more  than 
t«o  ihousand  jrears  the  most  powerful  state  in  Caucasia  was  that 


of  Georgia  (f.t.),  the  authentic  history  of  which  begins  with  its 
submission  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  323  B.C.  The  southern 
portion  of  Transcaucasia  feU  during  the  ist  century  b.c.  under 
the  sway  of  Armenia,  and  with  that  country  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  so  eventuaUy  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
During  the  3rd  century  A.D.  Georgia  and  Armenia  were  invaded 
and  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  Khazars,  and  then  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  this  border- 
land between  Europe  and  Asia  were  the  refuge,  or  the  resting- 
place,  of  successive  waves  of  migration,  as  peojde  after  people 
and  tribe  after  tribe  was  compeUed  to  |^ve  way  to  the  pressure 
of  stronger  races  harassing  them  in  the  tear.  The  Huns,  for 
instance,  and  the  Avars  appeared  in  the  6th  century,  and  the 
Mongols  in  the  X3th.  In  the  loth  century  bands  of  Varangians 
or  Russified  Scandinavians  sailed  out  of  the  Volga  and  coasted 
along  the  Caspian  until  they  had  doubled  the  Apshoon  peninsula, 
when  they  laiuied  and  captured  Barda,  the  chief  town  of  Caucasian 
Albania. 

But,  apart  ttom  Geoigia,  historical  interest  in  Caucasia  centres 
in  the  long  and  persistent  attempts  which  the  Russians  made 
to  conquer  it,  and  the  heroic,  though  unavailing,  resistance 
ofifered  by  the  mountain  races,  more  especially  the  Circassian 
and  r«esghian  tribes.  Russian  aggression  began  somewhat 
early  in  the  x8th  century,  when  Peter  the  Great,  establishing 
his  base  at  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga,  and  using  the  Caspian  for 
bringing  up  suppUes  and  munitions  of  war,  captured  Derbent 
from  the  Persians  in  2733,  and  Baku  in  the  foUowing  year. 
But  these  conquests,  with  others  made  at  the  expense  of  Persia, 
were  restored  to  the  latter  power  after  Peter's  death,  a  dozen 
years  later.  At  that  period  the  Georgians  were  divided  into 
various  petty  principalities,  the  chief  of  which  were  Imeretia 
and  Georgia  (Kharthlia),  owing  at  times  a  more  or  less  shadowy 
allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  at  Constantinople. 
In  1770,  during  the  course  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
the  Russians  crossed  over  the  Caucasus  and  assisted  the  Imere- 
tians  to  resist  the  Turks,  and  from  the  time  of  the  ensuing  peace 
of  Kuchuk-kainarji  the  Georgian  prindpaUties  looked  to  their 
powerful  northern  neighbour  as  their  protector  against  the 
southern  aggressors  the  Turks.  In  x  783  George  XIII.,  prince  <tf 
Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  formally  put  hiinself  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Russia,  and  after  his  death  Georgia  was  converted  (1801) 
into  a  Russian  province.  The  same  fate  overtook  Imeretia  nine 
years  later.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  also  subdued  the 
Ossetes  (x8o3)  and  the  Lesghian  tribes  (1803)  of  the  middle 
Caucasus.  By  the  peace  of  Gulistan  in  18x3  Persia  ceded  to 
Russia  several  districts  in  eastern  Caucasia,  from  Lenkoran 
northwards  to  Derbent  Neverthdess  the  mountain  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  higher  parts  of  the  Caucasus  were  still  independent, 
and  their  subjugation  cost  Russia  a  sustained  effort  of  thirty 
years,  during  the  course  of  which  her  miUtary  commanders  were 
more  than  once  brought  almost  to  the  point  of  despair  by  the 
tcnadty,  the  devotion  and  the  adroitness  and  daring  which  the 
mountaineers  di^layed  in  a  ha  raising  guerilla  warfare.  The 
animating  qurit  of  thdr  resistance  was  Shamyl  (Samud),  a 
chief  and  priest  of  the  Lesghians,  who,  a  Mahommedan,  pro- 
claimed a  "  holy  war  "  against  the  "  infidd  "  aggressors.  At 
first  the  Russians  were  able  to  continue  thdr  poUcy  of  conquest 
and  annexation  without  serious  check.  After  acquiring  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  partly  from  Persia  in 
1828  and  partly  from  Turkey  in  X829,  Russia  crushed  a  rising 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  Caspian  coast  districts  of  Daghestan 
on  the  north  of  the  Caucasus.  This  took  place  during  the  years 
x83i-x83a.  The  next  seven  years  were  occupied  with  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Abkhasians  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  of 
other  Circassian  tribes  in  the  west.  Meanwhile  Shamyl  had 
roused  the  T..esghian  tribes  farther  east  and  begun  his  twenty 
years'  struggle  for  freedom,  a  struggle  which  called  forth  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  More 
than  once  he  escaped,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  Uttle  short  of 
marvdlous,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Russians  when  they  held  him 
doscly  invested  in  some  mountain  fastness,  as  at  Himry  in  183X, 
at  AUiulgo  in  1839,  and  again  at  the  same  stronghold  in  X849. 
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The  general  who  at  bst  broke  the  back  of  the  k>ng  opposition  of 
the  prophet<hief  of  the  Lesghians  waa  Prince  Baryatinsky,  who 
after  three  years  of  strenuous  warfare  succeeded  in  capturing 
Shamyl's  stronghold  of  Weden,  and  then  in  surrounding  that 
chieftain  himself  on  the  inaccessible  rocky  i^tform  of  Gunib 
in  the  heart  of  Daghestan.  There  the  hitherto  indomitable 
champion  of  Caucasian  independence  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
the  Russians  on  the  6th  of  September  1859.  Nevertheless  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  these  stubborn  mountaineers  was  not  finally 
broken  until  1864,  when  the  Russians  eventually  stifled  all  op- 
position in  the  difficult  valleys  and  ^ns  of  the  western  Caucasus. 
ISut  this  was  followed,  during  the  next  fourteen  years,  by  the 
wholesale  emigration  of  thouMnds  upon  thousands  of  Grcassians, 
who  sought  ah  asylum  in  Turkish  territory,  leaving  their  native 
region  almost  uninhabited  and  deadate,  a  condition  from  which 
it  has  not  recovered  even  at  the  present  day.  During  the  Russo- 
IHirkish  War  of  1877-78  the  self-exiled  Circassians  and  other 
Caucasian  mountaineers,  supported  by  a  force  of  14,000  Ttirks, 
made  a  determined  attempt  to  wrest  their  native  ^ens  from  the 
power  of  Russia;  but,  after  suffering  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  General  Alkhasov,  theTurics  withdrew,  and  were  accompanied 
by  some  30,000  Abkhasians,  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  A  few 
months  later  the  Lesghians  in  Daghestan,  who  had  risen  in 
revolt,  were  defeated  and  their  country  once  more  reduced  to 
obedience.  By  the  ensuing  peace  of  Adrianople,  Russia  still 
further  enlarged  her  Transcaucasian  territories  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  districts  of  Kars,  Batum  and  Ardahan.  After  a  peaceful 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Armenian  subjects  of 
Russia  in  Transcaucasia  were  filled  with  bitterness  and  discontent 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  properties  of  their  natiorud  (Gregorian) 
church  by  the  Russian  treasury.  Nor  were  their  feelings  more 
than  half  allayed  by  the  arrangement  which  made  their  ecclesias- 
tics saUried  officers  of  the  Russian  state.  This  ferment  of  unrest, 
which  was  provoked  in  the  years  1903-1904,  was  exacerbated 
in  the  winters  that  followed  by  the  reneweid  outbreak  of  the 
century-long  racial  feud  between  the  Tatars  and  the  Armenians  at 
Baku  and  other  places.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Peiso-Turkish  frontier  on  the 
south,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  one  side  to  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  other,  was  embroiled  in  a  dvil  war  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  ruthless  character,  the  inveterate  racial  animosities  of  the 
combatants  being  in  both  cases  inflamed  by  religious  fanaticism. 
Complete  anarchy  prevailed  at  the  worst  centres  of  disorder,  as 
Baku  and  Batum,  the  imperial  authorities  being  more  powerless 
to  preserve  even  the  semblance  of  order  than  they  were  in  the 
interior  of  Russia.  Many  of  the  oil  wells  at  Baku  were  burned, 
and  massacres  took  place  ct  that  town,  at  Shusha,  at  Erivan, 
at  Tiffis,  at  Batum,  at  Jebrail  and  at  other  places.  An  end  was 
put  to  these  disorders  only  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
contestants,  alike  horrified  and  exhausted  by  the  fierce  outburst 
of  passion,  in  September  2905.  (J.  T.  Bb.) 

CAUCASUS*  a  mountain  range  of  Asia,  wholly  within  the 
Russian  empire,  stretching  norUi-west  to  south-east  from  the 
Strait  of  Kerch  (between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov)  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  over  a  length  of  900  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  30  to  X40  m.  In  its  general  character  and  conformation  the 
Caucasus  presents  a  doser  aiudogy  with  the  Pyrenees  than  with 
the  Alps.  Its  general  uniformity  of  direction,  its  comparatively 
narrow  width,  and  its  well-defined  limits  towards  both  south  and 
north  are  all  features  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  former. 
The  range  of  the  Caucasus,  like  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  maintains 
for  considerable  distances  a  high  average  elevation,  and  is  not 
deft  by  deep  trenches,  forming  natural  passes  across  the  range, 
suchasareoonunonintheAlps.  In  both  ranges,  too,  some  of  the 
highest  summits  stand  on  spurs  of  the  main  range,  not  on  the 
main  range  itself;  as  Mont  Perdu  and  Maladetta  lie  south  of  the 
main*bcckbone  of  the  Pyrenees,  so  Mount  Elbrux  and  Kasbek, 
Dykh-tau,  Koshtan-tau,  Janga-tau  and  Shkara — all  amongst 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus — stand  on  a  subsidiary  range 
north  of  the  prindpal  range  or  on  spurs  connecting  the  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  arrangement  of 
the  drainage  waters  of  the  Caucasus  with  those  of  the  Alps.  In 


both  orographical  qrstems  the  prindpal  riven  atait  aearly  al 
together  from  a  central  nudeus,  and  in  both  cases  they  ladiite 
to  opposite  quarters  of  the  compass;  but  whereas  in  the  .\^ 
the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  flowing  south-west  and  north-eiit 
respectivdy,  follow  longitudinal  vallejrs,  and  the  Aar  and  the 
Tidno,  flowing  north-west  and  south-cast  ieq)ectivefy,  k&o* 
transverse  valleys,  in  the  Caucasus  the  streams  which  flo« 
south-west  and  north-cast,  namdy,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rion  and  the  Terek,  travd  along  transverse  vaOcys,  and 
those  of  the  Kura  and  the  Kubafi,  flowing  soutli-east  and 
north-west  respectivdy,  traverse  longitudimd  vaDeys.  Far 
purposes  of  description  it  is  convenient  to  mn^jder  the  xao^ 
in  four  sections,  a  western,  a  middle  with  two  subscctiou,  aod 
an  eastern. 

2.  Westesn  Caucasus.  This  section,  cxteDdiag  tnm  the 
Strait  of  Kerch  to  Mount  Elbruz  in  42'  40'  £.,  is  over  420  ts. 
long,  and  runs  paraDd  to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Black  Set 
and  at  only  a  slmrt  distance  from  it.  Between  the  main  tacfc 
and  the  sea  there  intervene  at  least  two  paralld  ranges  separated 
by  deep  glens,  and  behind  it  a  third  subsidiary  paialld  raa^ 
likewise  separated  by  a  deep  trough-like  valley,  and  known  si 
the  Bokovoi  Khrd>et.  All  these  ranges  are  shorn  through  tncs- 
versdy  by  numerous  glens  and  gorges,  and,  the  lainfaU  bessi 
heavy  and  the  exposure  favourable,  they  are  densely  dothed 
with  vegetation.  Many  of  the  ^urs  or  broken  segments  of  ranges 
thus  formed  abut  steeply  upon  the  Black  Stt,  so  that  das 
littoral  r^on  is  on  the  whole  very  rugged  arid  not  readfly 
accessn>le,  espedally  as  the  general  devations  are  ooosMfenfale. 
The  seaward  flanking  ranges  run  up  to  4000  ft.  and  more,  and  is 
many  places  shoot  out  diffs  which  overhang  the  coast  soe:e 
aooo-5000  ft  sheer,  while  the  main  range  gradually  ascends  10 
10,000-22,000  ft.  as  it  advamces  eastwards,  the  principal  peaks 
being  Fisht  (8040  fu),  Oshten  (9210  ft),  Shuguz  (20,640  ft.),  aad 
Psysh  (22,425  ft).  And  whereas  the  main  range  is  built  op  of 
hard  eruptive  or  crystalline  rocks,  the  subsidiary  chains  ire 
composed  of  softer  (Cretaceous  and  Tertiary)  laminated  kona- 
tions,  which  easily  become  disintegrated  and  dislocated.  The 
snow-line  runs  here  at  about  9000  ft  on  the  loftiest  sumnisti,  sad 
east  of  Oshten  the  crest  of  the  nnain  range  is  capped  with 
perpetual  snow  and  carries  many  hanging  g^den,  w^e  laiger 
gladers  creep  down  the  prindpal  vaUcya.  The  passes  lie  at 
rdativdy  great  altitudes  and  are  few  in  number,  so  thai 
although  the  northern  versants  of  the  various  rai^ges  all  have 
a  tolerably  gentle  slope,  cooomunication  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Kubaft,  and  the  tow  steppe  ooentfy 
beyond,  is  the  reverse  of  easy.  The  more  important  piaes, 
proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  Pshekh  (s435  ft)  west  of 
Oshten,  and  ShetUb  (6060  ft)  east  of  Oshten,  Pseashia 
(6880  ft)  east  of  Shuguz,  Sanchar  (7990  ft.)  west  of  Vsyik; 
and  between  the  last-named  mountain  and  EU>rua,  bdlitatiag 
communication  between  Sukhum-Kaleh  (and  the  coast  u 
far  as  Poti)  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kubafi,  are  the 
passes  of  Marukh  (22,500  ft.),  Klukhor  (9450  ft)  and  Nakhar 
(961S  ft). 

Fhra. — ^The  southern  exposure  of  .  this  littoral  region,  the 
shdter  afforded  against  the  bitter  winds  of  the  north  by  the 
lofty  Caucasus  range,  and  the  copious  rainfall  aU  ooBbifie  to 
foster  a  luxuriant  and  abundant  v^petation.  The  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  flora  of  this  region  is  the  predomtiUBce 
of  arborescent  growths;  forests  cover  in  fact  56%  of  the  area. 
and  are  not  only  dense  but  laced  together  with  dimhJng  and 
twining  plants.  The  commonest  spedes  of  trees  are  such  as 
grow  in  central  Europe,  namdy,  ash,  fir,  pine,  beech,  acsda. 
maple,  birch,  box,  chestnut,  laurel,  holm-oak,  poplar,  dm,  liiK. 
yew,dder,wiUow,oak.  The  common  box  is  especially  prmkat 
but  the  preponderating  spedes  axe  Coniftrae^  Including  the 
Caucasian  species  Pinus  kaUpensis  and  P.  inntnU.  The  com- 
monest firs  are  Abies  nordmannia  and  A.  crieiUaiis,  There  are 
two  native  oaks,  Quercus  poniicus  and  Q.  sesn/(/fara.  A  great 
variety  of  shrubs  grow  on  these  slopes  of  the  western  Ckucascs, 
chiefly  the  following  spedes,  several  of  which  are  indigeaottr— 
Rhododendron  ponticnm,  Atalea  poniica,  AritMdM  magvit  Agtm 


I,  CttkoSaria  talnriia.  CeltHeatltr  fynKmlkt.  Ciimi 

L^tuaramcaMauunm,  Punka  panaluiii,  Pkilaitlpkia  coranariui, 
Pyrin  laliiifnlia,  Riiti  ulinu  and  >il  spedo  of  VHmmum. 
Aquatic  plaoi^  thrive  exceUenUy  «nd  occur  in  great  viHety. 
The  loUoinng  purdy  Ciuciiian  cptda  »lso  gio*  on  tlit  coast- 
five  specio  of  tpurwort,  thnt  of  ludftige,  Aiitr  laucaiUa, 
Dinuttta  cauauiie,  Eckitupi  taddianui,  Htdtra  uMka,  Bdit- 
bvTMt  caucajiea  and  Peaadanum  caacaiUum.  Here  too  arc 
lonad  Biany  of  the  mote  beautiful  opcn-aii  Bowcring  planu  of 
a  ihrubby  duncla,  (.(■  magnolia,  aulea,  camellia,  begoma 
and  paulownia.  Among  tbe  cultivated  trees  and  stambs  the 
most  valoible  economicaUy  are  the  viae,  peach,  pomegianaie, 
fig.  olive  (up  to  ijooft.  above  lea-level),  chestnut,  apricol,  apple, 
pear.  plum,  cherry,  melon,  tea  (on  Uie  coait  between  Sukhum- 
Kalrh  and  Balum),  maiie  (yielding  the  staple  ft»d  of  Ihe  inhabi- 
lanli).  wheat  (up  to  6000  ft-)>  potatoes,  peas,  curranta,  cotton, 

infubitmnti  of  thii  region  were  Kabardiana,  Circanana  (Adigheb) 
•.-hI  Abkhasiani,  ■!»  a  Cinusian  race.  But  half  a  mQUon  of 
ibeM  people  being  MaboDimedans,  and  refusing  to  submit  to- 
■he  yoke  of  Chiislian  Russia,  emigtaled  into  Turkish  tcnitoiy 
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between  1864  and  iB;B,  ud  the  rauntty  where  they  had  lived 
remained  foi  the  most  part  unoccupied  until  after  the  begintiing 
of  the  »lh  centuiy.  Tlien,  bowevei,  the  Russian  goveranent 
held  out  inducements  to  settlers,  and  these  have  been  responded 
to  by  Runiana,  Creeks,  Anneoians  and  Rumanians,  but  the 
procen  of  repeopling  the  long  deserted  (etritory  is  slow  and 
difficult.  The  coast-Use  is  remarkably  regular,  Aere  being  no 
bays  and  few  seaports.    The  best  accommodatioti  that 


theie  latter  aflord  consista  of  more  or  less  opeo  toads 
Novo-rossiysk,  Gelenjik,  Anapa,  Sukhum-Kaleh, 
Batum.  Along  the  coast  a  string  of  summer  bathing  resorts  is 
springing  up  simlUr  to  those  that  dot  tlie  south-east  coast  ol 
the  Crimea-  The  most  promising  of  these  little  sesside  places 
are  Anapa,  (klenjik  and  Gasry. 

1.  MmoLE  C»cc*sns:  (a)  Wattm  ifa(/.— This  sulneciion, 
with  a  length  of  loo  m.,  reaches  from  Mount  Elbrus  to  Xisbek 
and  Ihe  Pass  of  Darial.  It  contains  the  loftiest  (ununits  of  ttie 
entire  langi.  fuUy  a  dozen  exceeding  Mont  Blanc  in  altitude  (see 
Uble  below). 


In  additi. 
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licheller 

-lisck  and  Wifner 


Holbling,  Rc^hcn,  Si-hula 
Di.("(,T.fi,^h,andPlaiii. 
"     ■  ■  LonBrtsJf 

I  ;iild  Woolli^ 


Menbacber  and  PurticbeDer 


S,  Reichen.  Schulte  sod  Weber 


Frabfield  and  Powril 


SacTkol^lasSi,  13. 


cbi,  Ij.jio'ft.;   Unn- 

.730  ft! 

ijSs    ft:'  Zimn^,'    U*IJ    ft.; 
Mala-uu.    I4i9y>    ft-:    TtutluB-iau. 

K.iij  ft.;  KliTiinikol-uu.  14,651  ft.: 
ibis-khokh,  14,(00  ft.:  C^ldil. 
14.M0  ft.:  I>oppakh.  14,140  ft.;  Nak- 
haihbiu-khokli.  I4J05  ft.:  Shan- 
khokh,  I4,U5  It-:  Mishlrghi.un  <W. 
peak),  16JID  ft.;  FVtnarnn-uu, 
t],7«>  ft.;  Ceseb-tau,  14,14071.:  and 
l<altt]er,  14,460  ft. 


,n  by  tl" 


secondary  npge 
tlie  BokOToi  KhiebeL 
rfaese  two  ranges  are  connected  by 

rerse  spurs  or  necks,  inclodng  as 
nany  drqua  or  high  cauldron  f^eia. 
Besides  the  Boknvoi  Khrebet  several 
•ther  short  sobsldi*!}'  ranges  brand) 
•S  fnnn  tlw  nuin  range  at  acute 
an^e*.  Ulling  up  Ugh  montane  glens 
between  Ihemilor  instance,  the  two 
ranga  in  Svsnelia,  which  divide,  the 
Uie  river  (glen)  Ingur  from  the 
(glen)  Tskhenis-T^hali.aod  the 
r  the  river  (glen)  Tikhenis- 
Tskhali  from  the  riven  (glens) 
Lechkhum  and  Racha.Down  all  these 
_  _  er  streams  descend,  until 
they  find  an  opportunity  to  pierce 
lugh  the  flanking  ranges,  which 
they  do  in  deep  and  picturesque 
I,  and  then  race  down  the 
cm  slopes  of  the  mountains  to 
the  Terek  or  (be  KubsB,  or 
tlie  southern  veisant  to  join 
the  Rion  or  the  Kuja.  Amongst  all 
hcse  hi^  glens  there  Es  a  remark- 
.ble  absence  of  lakes  and  waterfalls; 
LOr  are  there  down  in  the  tower 
'alleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
4  one  wotdd  naturally  espect  in  a 
egios  so  extensively  glsdated,  any 
sheets  of  water  corresponding  to  Ibe 
_  riss  Iskes.  In  this  section  of  the 
Caucasoi  the  loftiest  peaha  do  not 
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as  a  rule  rise  on  the  main  range,  but  in  many  cases  on  the  short 
spurs  that  link  it  with  the  Bokovoi  Khrebet  and  other  subsidiary 
ranges- 

'*  The  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,"  writes  Mr  Douclas  W. 
Fieshfield,^  "  consists  of  a  number  of  short  parallel  or  curved  horse- 
shoe ridges,  crowned  with  rocky  peaks  and  enclosing  basins  iiUed  by 
the  nhis  of  great  gladers.  ...  On  either  side  or  the  main  chain 
the  same  succession  is  repeated,  with  one  important  difference.  On 
the  north  the  schists  come  first,  sometimes  rising  into  peaks  and 
ridges  in  a  state  of  ruin  .  .  .  but  more  often  worn  to  rolling  downs; 
then  the  limestone  range — writing-desk  mountains  that  turn  their 
steep  fronts  to  the  central  snows;  lastly  low  Cretaceous  foothills, 
that  sink  softly  into  the  steppe.  But  on  the  south  side  the  crystal- 
line rocks  are  succeeded  by  a  broad  belt  of  slates,  as  to  the  age  of 
which  the  evidence  is  at  present  conflicting  and  the  opinion  of 
geologists  divided.  East  of  Adai-khokh,  by  what  seems  a  strange 
freak  of  nature,  the  granitic  [main]  range  is  rent  over  and  over  again 
to  its  base  by  gorges,  the  watershed  being  transferred  to  the  parallel 
chain  of  ckiy  dates  .  .  .  which  has  folbwed  it  from  the  Black  Sea, 
attainii^  on  its  way  the  height  of  X3i45X>  ft.  in  the  Laila,  and  limiting 
the  great  parallel  basins  of  the  Rion,  Ingur  and  Skenis  Shafi 
[  -Tskhenis-Tskhali] . . ."  "  At  the  base  of  the  central  core  of  the 
chain  spread  (to  the  north)  broad,  smooth,  grassy  downs,  the  pastures 
of  the  Turk  and  the  Ossete.  .  .  .  Their  ridges  attain  to  9000  to 
10,000  ft.  They  are  composed  of  friable  crystalline  schists.  .  .  . 
Beyond  these  sdiists  rises  a  broken  wall  of  limestone,  cleft  to  the 
base  by  gorges,  through  which  flow  the  mountain  torrents,  and 
capped  by  pale  precipitous  battlements,  which  face  the  central 
chain  at  a  height  of  z  i  ,000  to  13,000  ft.    Beyond,  again,  lies  a  broad 


furrow,  or  '  longitudinal  fold,'  as  geologists  call  it^i  parallel  to  the 

dges,  and  then  rises  the  last  elevation,  a  belt  of  low  calcareous 

hilu,  on  which,  here  and  there  among  the  waves  of  beech  forest, 


purple  or  blue  with  distance,  a  white  cuff  retains  its  local  colour  and 
shines  like  a  patch  of  fresh  snow.  Beyond,  once  more  beyond, 
spreads'  the  Serbian  steppe,  not  the  dead  level  of  Lombardy,  but 
an  expanse  of  long  low  modulations,  which  would  be  reckoned  Jxills 
in  our  home  counties,  seamed  by  long  shining  ribbons,  which  mark 
the  courses  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Terek.  .  .  .  Southwards  too, 
immediately  under  the  snows,  we  find  '  crystalline  schists,'  smooth 
grassy  heights,  separated  by  shallow  trenches,  which  form  the  lesser 
undulations  of  the  three  basins,  the  drei  LoHgenhochtkdler  Imeriiiens 
of  Dr  Radde.  These  basins  or  '  longitudinal  folds '  are  enclosed  on 
the  south  by  the  long  high  ridge  of  dark  slates,  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  crystalline  unain]  chain  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sukhum-Kale  to  the  Krestovaya  Gora  [pass  of  Darial.]  Behind  this 
slate  crest  spreads  a  confused  multitude  of  hills,  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous in  their  formation.  .  .  .  Their  outer  edge,  distant  some 
30  to  40  m.  from  the  snows,  is  marked  by  a  limestone  belt,  lower  and 
leM  continuous  than  that  on  the  north,  which  frames  the  gorges  of 
the  Rion,  and  rises  in  the  Kuamli  (6^5^  ft.)  and  Nakarala  (4774  ft.) 
near  Kutais,  its  best  known  elevations."'  It  may  be  added  that, 
south  of  the  central  watershed,  the  strata,  both  Mesozoic  and 
Pslaeozoic,  are  compressed,  crumpled,  faulted  and  frequently  over- 
foldol,  with  their  apices  pointing  to  the  south. 

Glaciers. — As  a  rule  the  snow-line  runs  at  9500  to  xo,ooo  ft. 
on  the  northern  face  and  zooo  ft  higher  on  the  southern  face. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  all  over  nine  hundred  gladers 
in  this  section  of  the  range,  and  although  they  often  rival  those 
of  the  Alps  in  sixe,  they  do  not  descend  generally  to  such  low 
altitudes  as  the  latter.  The  best  known  are  the  Bezingi  or  UUu, 
between  Dykh-tau  and  Janga-tau,  xo}  m.  long,  covering  fi,n 
area  of  31  sq.  m.,  and  descending  to  6535  fL  above  sea-levd; 
Leksyr,  situated  south  of  Adyr-su-bashi,  ^\  m.  long,  19  sq.  m. 
in  area,  and  creeping  down  to  as  low  as  5690  ft.,  th^  being  the 
lowest  point  to  which  any  glader  descends  on  the  south  side  of 
the  range;  Tseya  or  Zea,  descending  6  m.  from  the  Adai-khokh 
to  an  altitude  of  6730  ft.;  Karagom,  from  the  same  motmtain, 
9)  m.  long,  14  sq.  m.  in  area  and  reaching  down  to  5790  ft., 
the  lowest  on  the  north  side;  Dyevdorak  or  Devdorak,  from 
Kasbek,  2)  m.  long,  its  lower  end  at  7530  ft.;  Khaldch  or  Geresho 
4I  m.  long,  from  Shkara  and  Janga-tau;  Tuyber  from  Tetnuld, 
6}  m.  long,  area  ax  sq.  m.,  and  reaching  down  to  6565  ft.;  Tsanner 
or  Zanner,  the  same  length  and  the  same  area,  but  stopping  short 
340  ft.  higher,  likewise  given  off  by  Tetnuld;  while  between  that 
peak,  Adish  and  Gestola  originates  the  Adish  or  Lardkhat 
glacier,  5  m.  long  and  terminating  at  7450  ft.  The  total  area 
covered  by  gladers  in  the  central  Caucasus  is  estimated  at  625 
to  650  sq.  m.,  the  longest  being  the  Maliev  on  Kasbek,  36  m. 
long;  but  according  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Rossikov  several 
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of  the  largest  gladers  are  shrinking  or  retreating,  the  Tujt 
at  the  rate  of  something  like  40-45  f  L  per  annnm. 

Passes. — It  is  in  this  section  that  the  entire  mountain  systos 
is  narrowest,  and  here  it  is  that  (apart  from  the  "  gate  **  at 
Derbent  dose  beside  the  Caspian)  the  prindpal  meuis  of  com- 
munication exist  between  north  and  south,  between  the  steppes 
of  southern  Russia  and  the  highlands  of  Aniienia  and  Asia  Minor. 
These  means  of  communication  aze  the  panes  of  Daiial  and 
Mamison.  Over  the  former,  which  lies  immediately  east  of 
Kasbek,"  runs  the  Georgian  military  road  (made  i8xx-iS6^) 
from  Vladikavkaz  to  Tiflis,  cutting  through  tbe  mountains  b> 
a  gorge  (8  m.  long)  of  singular  beauty,  shut  in'1^  pttdptaa 
mountain  walls  nearly  6000  ft.  high,  and  so  vlutow  that  t^re  is 
only  just  room  for  the  carriage-road  and  the  baawling  irrer 
Terek  side  by  dde.  The  pass  by  which  this  rmuI  oosies  the 
main  range,  farther  south,  is  known  as  the  Krestovaya  (jcn 
(Mountain  of  the  Cross)  and  h'es  7805  ft.  above  sea-levcL  The 
Mamison  Pass,  over  which  runs  the  Qssetic  militazy  road  (made 
passable  for  vehides  in  x889)from  the  Terek(below  Vladikavis2) 
to  Kutais  in  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  skirting  the  ea&texn  foot  of  tbe 
Adai-khokh,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  92:^0  ft.  and  is  sitnated  a  fa'tUe 
south  of  thn  main  range.  Scarce  any  of  the  cemainzng  passs 
in  this  west-central  region  are  better  than  mountain  paths; 
horses  can  traverse  the  best  of  them  only  diixing  a  few  weeks  k 
the  height  of  summer.  They  mostly  range  at  altitudes  cl  9000* 
X  2,500  ft.,  and  between  the  pass  of  Nakhar  in  the  wtaX  aai  thtl 
of  Mamison  in  the  east  there  is  not  a  sinc^  pass  bdow  10,000  ft 
The  best  known  in  this  section  are  the  three  Baksan  passes  of 
Chiper  (xo,8oo  and  10,720  ft.),  Bassa  (9950  ft.)  and  Don^-orta 
(10,490  ft),  south  of  Elbruz;  those  of  Becho  (xx,07o  It), 
Akh-su  (12,465  ft.),  Bak  (10,220  ft),  Adyr-su  (12,305  ft.)  sad 
Bezingi  (10,090  ft),  between  Elbruz  and  Dykh-tau;  and  thcee 
of  Shari-vizk  (xx,56o  ft.),  Edena,  Pasis-mta or  Godivizk  (11^270 
ft.),  Shtulu-vizk  (10,860  ft),  Fytnargyn  (x  1,130  ft),  betwees 
Dykh-tau  and  Adai-khokh;  the  Bakh>fandak  (9570  ft),  betwees 
Adai-khohk  and  Kasbek;  and  the  two  Karaul  passes  (ii.6$9 
and  X  x,27o  ft)  and  Gurdzi-visk  (10,970  ft),  connecting  the  vtlkj 
of  the  Urukh  with  that  of  the  Rion.  The  most  frequented  pe« 
in  Svanetia  is  that  of  Latpari  (9260  ft),  situated  in  the  first  cf  ibe 
southern  subsidiary  ranges  mentioned  above,  and  thus  connect- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Ingur  with  the  valley  of  theTskhenis-TskhaB 

Flora. — ^In  tl)is  section  of  the  range  a^un  the  aouthem  skipes 
are  dothed  with  vegetation  of  remarkable  luxnriaxxx  aed 
richness,  more  espedally  in  the  region  of  Svanetia  (42*-43*  E  )• 
Not  only  are  the  plants  bi^er  than  they  grow  in  the  Alps,  but 
the  blossoms  are  more  abimdant  Here  again  forests  of  Ccmferst 
predominate,  espedally  on  the  northern  and  castcn  slopes; 
and  the  other  distinguishing  features  of  the  flora  aze  giguitk 
male  ferns  {AspidiumfiliX'mas)^  Paris  incompUia  (a  membacf 
the  Trilliaceae),  Usnea  or  tree-moss,  box,  holly  {Ilex  ofuxftliwrn), 
Lilium  monadclpkum  and  many  of  the  faniiliar  herhaceoui 
plants  which  flower  in  £n|^h  gardens,  though  here  they  grow 
to  an  altogether  extraordinary  size — "  monkshoods,  CtpkdariA, 
Mulgedia  and  groundsels,  among  which  men  on  honebadi  mi^ 
play  at  hide  and  seek  without  stooping  "  (£.  Levier).  Other 
prominent  spedes  are  Campanula^  Pyr^krum^  aconite,  Cefka&i, 
speedwell,  AlchemiUa  sericeat  Ceniaurea  macrocepkala,  PrimaU 
grandis  and  a  spedes  of  primrose.  And  the  great  height  (15.000 
ft.)  at  which  the  flowering  plants  blossom  is  not  less  lemarkabk 
than  the  great  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  flowers.  Spedes 
which  grow  on  both  the  northern  and  the  aoutbeni  slopo 
ascend  2000  ft.  higher  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former.  Wsfarats 
grow  up  to  an  altitude  of  5400  ft,  the  vine  and  mulbeny  vp  to 
3250  ft.,  the  Ume  and  ash  to  4000  ft  The  forests  extend  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  limes.tone  gorges.  Above  that  the  crystalfiM 
schists  are  bare  of  tree  vegetatioxL  The  upper  limit  of  arboresocfit 
vegetation  is  considered  to  run  at  7000-7500  ft.,  of  shrubs  such 
as  rhododendrons  at  8500  ft,  and  of  pasture-lands  up  to  9000  ft 
The  prindpal  cultivated  varieties  of  (dants  in  this  section  sit 
wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  beans,  miUet  and  tobacco. 

3.  Mjodle  Caucasus:    (6)  Eastern  Part. — ^InthSssnb-sectiaa, 
which  stretches  from  Kasbek  and  the  Darfal  forge  eastwatds  to 
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tbe  Baha-4!agh  in  48"  t^  E.,  a  dbtance  of  330  m.,  the  Caucasus 
attains  its  greatest  breadth.  For  the  whole  of  that  distance  the 
Biain  range  keeps  at  an  average  elevation  of  10,000  ft,  though 
tbe  peaks  in  numy  instances  tower  up  3000  to  nearly  5000  ft. 
ki^KT,  the  altitudes  increasing  towards  the  east.  As  the  main 
nngeapproaches  the  Caspian  its  granite  core  gradually  disappears , 
giviog  i^e  to  Palaeozoic  schists,  which  spread  down  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  slopes.  The  glaciers  too  decrease  in 
tbe  same  proportion  both  in  magnitude  and  in  extent.  Here  the 
principal  peaks,  again  found  for  the  most  part  on  the  spurs  and 
subsidiary  ranges,  are  the  Tsmiakom-khokh  (13,570  ft.),  Shan-tau 
fi4,S3ofL),  Kidenais>magali  (i3,84oft.),Zilga-khokh  (12,645  ft  )> 
Zikari  (22,565  ft),  C3ioukhi  (13,1 10  ft),  Julti-dagh  (12,430  ft.), 
Alakhon-dagh  (i  2,690  ft.)  and  Maghi-dagh  ( 1 3,445  ft.)  On  the 
main  range  itsdf  stand  Borbalo  (10,175  ^t.).  Great  Shavi-kildeh 
(13,335  ft.),  Murov  (xi.iio  ft),  Ansal  (11,740  ft)i  Ginor-roso 
(ir.i2o  ft),  while  fartho'  east  come  Trfan-dagh  (13,765  ft)  and 
Bazardyuz  or  Kichen  (14,737  ft.).  In  the  same  direction,  but 
again  outside  .the  main  range,  lie  Shah-dagh  (13,955  ft.),  Sbalbus 
(u>675  ft.)  and  Malkamud  (13,750  ft). 

Bat  the  moat  noteworthy  feature  of  this  section  is  the  broad 
kigkUnd  region  of  Dagkestan,  which  Banks  the  main  range  on  the 
north,  and  sinks  down  both  eastwards  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
northwards  to  the  valley  of  the  Terek.  On  the  north-west  this 
ruggnl.  highland  region  Is  well  defined  by  the  distinctive  trans- 
Tcne  ridge  of  Andi,  which  to  the  east  of  Kasbek  strikes  off  from 
the  Caucasus  range  almost  at  right  angles.  The  rest  of  the 
Daghesun  region  consists  of  a  series  of  roughly  parallel  folds,  of 
Jurassic  <Hr  Cretaceous  age,  ranging  in  altitudes  from  7500  up  to 
13,500  ft.,  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  gorge-like  river 
glens  which  cut  it  up  into  a  number  of  arid,  treeless  plateaus 
vhkh  have  something  of  the  appearance  of  independent  ranges, 
or  rather  elongated  tablelands  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  most  pcominent  of  these  tablelands  is  Bash-lam,  which 
stretches  east  and  west  between  the  Chanti  Argun  and  the 
Aadian  Koiso,  both  tributaries  of  the  Terek.  Upon  it  rise  the 
conspicoous  peaks  of  Tebulo»-mta  (14,775  ft),  Tugo-mta 
(13*795  ft.),  Komito-tavi  or  Kachu  (14,010  ft),  Donos-mta 
63.560  ft),  Dikloa-mta  (13,740  ft^,  Kvavlos-mta  or  Rolos-mta 
(13,080  ft.),  Motshekh-tsferi  (13,140  ft)  and  Galavanas-tsferi 
(13,260  ft).  Farther  east  come  the  Bogos  tableland,  stretching 
from  south-south-west  to  east-north-east  between  the  Andian 
Koisu  and  the  Avarian  Kotsu  and  rising  to  over  13,400  ft  in 
several  peaks,  e.g.  Antshovala(i3,44oft),  Botshokh-meifr  (13,515 
ft),  Koaara-ku  (13,430  ft)  and  AddaIa-shuogchol-me<ir  (13,580 
ft);  and  the  Dyulty  tableland,  reaching  13,400  ft  between  the 
Kara  Koisu  and  the  Kazikumukh  Koisu.  On  some  of  these 
peaks  again  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  glaciation,  more 
particularly  on  the  slopes  of  Diklos-mta,  where  the  g^ciers 
dtscend  to  7700  ft  on  the  north  side  and  to  8350  ft  on  the 
south  side.  In  this  section  of  the  Caucasus  the  passes  run 
somewhat  lower  than  those  between  Elbruz  and  Kasbek,  thou^ 
sUn  at  apinedable  heights,  fully  equal  to  those  that  lead  up 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Kubaft  in  the  western 
section  of  the  range.  The  best  known  are  the  Krestovaya  Gora 
(7805  ft)  <m  the  (Georgian  military  road,  south  of  Darial;  Kodor 
(9300  ft)  and  Satskheni,  leading  up  from  Telav  in  the  upper 
vaiky  of  the  Alaxan;  and  Gudur  (xo,x20  ft.)  and  Salavat 
(9280  ft),  carrying  the  Akhty  military  road  from  the  valley  of 
the  Samur  up  past  the  Shah-dagh  and  the  Bazar-dyust  to  the 
vaDey  of  the  Alazan. 

The  jCora  of  this  section  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
farther  west  Ample  details  will  be  found  in  Dr  G.  Radde's 
(1831-1903)  monograi^  on  Daghestan,  quoted  at  the  end  of 
the  present  article. 

4.  The  Eastern  Section  of  the  Caucasus  gradually  dies 
away  east  of  Baba-dagh  (11,930  ft)  towards  the  Caspian, 
tcnninattng  finally  in  the  peninstila  of  Apsheron.  It  is,  however, 
oontinued  under  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  as  stated  in  the 
artide  on  that  sea,  and  reappears  on  its  eastern  side  in  the 
Kopet-dagh,  which  skirts  the  north-east  frontier  of  Persia.  In 
this  section  of  the  Caucasus  no  peak  exceeds  9000  ft.  in  altitude 


and  the  crest  of  the  main  range  retains  no  snow.  The  nuMt 
frequented  pass,  that  of  Alty-agach,  necessitates  a  climb  of  not 
more  than  4355  if t 

Slopes  of  Range. — Between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
sides  of  the  range  there  is  quite  as  great  a  difference  in  climate, 
productions  arid  scenery  as  there  Is  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Italian  sides  of  the  Alps.  In  the  south-western  valleys  and  on  the 
south-western  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  where  a  heavy  rainfall  is 
combined  with  a  warm  temperature,  magnificent  forests  clothe 
the  mountain-sides  and  dip  their  skirts  into  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea.  There  not  only  the  littoral  from  (say)  Sukhum-Kaleh 
to  Batum  but  the  inland  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Rion  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  point  of  fer- 
tility, and  in  richness  and  variety  of  products.  But  farther 
inland,  upon  proceeding  eastwards  towanfa  Tifiis,  a  great  change 
becomes  noticeable  on  the  other  side  of  the  transverse  ridge  of 
the  Suram  or  Meskes  mountains.  Arid  upland  plains  and 
parched  hillsides  take  the  place  of  the  rich  verdure  and  luxuriant 
arborescent  growth  of  Imeretia,  Svanetia  and  Mingrelia,  the 
districts  which  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Ingur  and  Rion  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  latter.  A  very  similar  change  likewise  becomes 
noticeable  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
upon  proceeding  north  of  the  pass  of  Mamlson,  which  separates 
the  head-waters  of  the  Rion  from  those  of  the  Ardon,  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Terek.  The  valleys  of  the  two  streams  Ust 
mentioned,  and  of  others  that  flow  in  the  same  direction,  are 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  trees,  but  where  the  bare  rock  does 
not  prevail,  the  moimtain  slopes  are  carpeted  with  grass.  Fresh- 
field's  description  of  the  valley  of  the  Terek  above  Kasbek  will 
apply  pretty  generally  to  all  the  valleys  that  descend  on  that 
face  of  the  range:  "  treeless  valleys,  bold  rocks,  slopes  of 
forbidding  steepness  (even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  those  of  the 
Alps),  and  stonebuilt  villages,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
neighbouring  crags."  But,  austere  and  unattractive  though 
thne  valleys  are,  the  same  q>ithets  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
deep  gorges  by  which  In  most  cases  the  streams  make  their 
escape  through  the  northern  subudiary  range.  These  defiles  are 
declared  to  be  superior  In  grandeur  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  Alps.  That  of  Darial  (the  Terek)  is  fairly>ell  known,  but 
those  of  the  Cherek  and  the  Urukh,  farther  west,  are  stated  to 
be  still  more  magnificent  And  not  only  do  the  snow-dad 
ranges  and  the  ice-panoplied  peaks  which  tower  up  above  them 
surpass  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps  in  altitude;  they  also 
in  many  cases  excel  them  in  boldness  and  picturesqueness  of 
outline,  and  equal  the  most  difficult  of  them  in  steepness  and 
relative  iruiccessibility. 

Hydrography. — Nearly  all  the  larger  rivers  of  Caucasia  have 
their  sources  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Caucasus  range.  The 
short,  steep,  tonential  streams  of  Mdzimta,  Pzou,  Bzyb  and 
Kodor  drain  the  country  west  of  Elbruz.  The  Ingur,  Tskhem's- 
Tskhali,  Rion  and  its  tributaries  (e.^.the  Kvirila)  are  longer,  but 
also  in  part  torrential;  they  drain  the  great  glacier  region 
between  Elbruz  and  Kasbek.  The  Rion  is  the  Phasis  of  the 
ancients  and  flows  through  the  classic  land  of  (^Ichis,  anociated 
with  the  legends  of  Medea  and  the  Argonauts.  The  Lyakhva 
and  Aragva,  tributaries  of  the  Kura,  carry  off  the  waters  of 
the  main  range  south  of  Kasbek,  and  other  tributaries,  such  as 
the  Yora  and  the  Alazan,  collect  the  surplus  drainage  of  the 
main  Caucasus  range  farther  east  The  other  large  river  of  this 
region,  the  Aras,  has  its  sources,  not  in  the  Caucastis  range,  but 
on  the  Armenian  highlands  a  long  way  south-west  of  Ararat 
The  rivers  which  go  down  from  the  central  Caucasus  northwards 
have  considerably  longer  courses  than  those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  range,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  gentler  versant  and 
partly  also  because  of  the  great  distances  to  which  the  steppes 
extend  across  which  they  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Kubafl  and  the  Terek;  but  it  is  the 
latter  that  picks  up  most  of  the  streams  which  have  their  sources 
among  the  central  glaciers,  e.g.  the  Malka,  Baksan,  Chegem, 
Cherek,  Urukh,  Ardon,  all  confined  to  deep  narrow  glens  until 
they  quit  the  mountains.  The  Kuma,  which  alone  pursues  an 
I  independent  course  through  the  steppes,  farther  north  than  the 
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nHiobeft  No.  Ill  of  Ibt  tame);  by  V.  DiaBelstnli  in  SCd.  Cat- 

Vol.— "G«mphyoftheCauaau>     (July  1869); " 

Hi|U»iid«"Tjun»  ItoJ);  ■'The  Hydrography  0 
lUat  1809);  ^The  Rivitra  of  Ruaia  "  (Jun*  13 


'JT^ 


••  Tbs  Smal 
uan  Idiom. 


li^'iiik.if' 1 : Vio,M (ed.Vs,s-i^i)'. d  f.Bv;"p.Ark.y 

CADCHOK-IBMAIRB.  LOOIS  FHAHGOIS  AU0D9T8  (17S9- 
i^ij,  Fnncfa  joimalisl,  wai  bom  in  PaiuoDthc  iSlli  oi  August 
i;59.  Tovirds  tlie  end  of  the  FLnl  Empire  he  was  propiirtor 
of  Ihe  JotiraaJ  de  ia  tiittraive  el  da  arts,  which  he  transformed 
IL  Ifar  Reslontion  into  a  poLiticat  journal  of  Liberal  tendencie&» 
Ulc  .VunjauRi.  in  which  Louis  XVllI.  himseU  had  Jitlle  ulitical 
LtidB  Kcretly  inscned.  Alter  the  return  from  Elba  the  f/ain 
Jaiau  became  Bonapaitist  and  fell  into  discredit-  It  waA  &up- 
[Raed  at  the  Kcond  Restoialion.  Cauchois-Lemaire  then  Ihrrw 
hinuelf  Impetuously  Into  the  Libenl  a^tation,  and  had  to  take 
Rfuge  in  Bruaieliin  igi6,  and  in  the  following  year  at  the  Hague, 
■^KDti  he  was  eipcUed  for  publishing  an  Appd  it  Copiuiim 
tMiqtie  It  am  &Mt  Cititiata  «  jianr  dts  painola  jranfait. 
Returning  to  France  in  iSig,  he  resumed  the  itniggle  against 
(be  nlrra.  royalist  party  with  luch  temerity  that  he  was  con- 
dcmnrd  id  one  year's  imprisonment  in  1&2 1  and  fifteen  months' 
imptocminelit  in  i8i>.  Afler  the  rerolulion  o(  July  1S30  he 
nfuied  a  pension  of  6000  ftaats  offered  to  him  by  King  Louis 
P.^iilippe.  on  the  ground  Ihal  be  wished  to  retain  his  independence 
cvtu  in  his  relations  with  a  govemment  which  he  had  helped  Id 
nublish.  He  made  1  bitter  attack  upon  the  PCrier  minisliy  in 
Is)  journal  Bim  laa;  and  in  1S36  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
□TV  oppoij tion journal,  the  5f/c/e.  He  Kx>n,  however,  abandoned 
]oL[rtial]sm  for  history  and,  having  no  private  means,  in  tft40 
accepted  the  post  of  head  of  a  department  in  the  Royal 
Aiddves.  Of  a  HiiUitt  it  la  RttdtUum  de  Juillel,  which  he 
tbn  undeitooki  he  published  only  the  hrst  volume  0^')' 

I  preliminary  sketch  of  the  democratic  movement.    He  died  in 
Firis  on  the  Qth  of  August  1861. 
UUCHOH.  PIEHHB  (d.  1441},  French  bishop, 


T  half  ol 


rrcior  of  the  univeruty  of 
JMMd  the  Burgundian  faction 
moil  of  Paris.     But  on  the  triu 
UDuHed,  and  Philip  the  Good, 


.«th  ci 
inOctob' 


We  find  him 
4>3he 


f  his  patly  this  decree  was 
of  Burgundy,  gave  him  a 
tiaoary  a1  tseauvaia,  sent  nun  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
pnxured  him  the  post  of  fiuf Jrr  ^  rf^^j  in  1418,  and  finally  in 
■  410  bad  bun  tnade  bishop  of  Beauvais.  Bur  the  people  were 
bostile  1^  bim,  and  be  wa^  dnvcn  from  his  bishopric  in  1439; 
•fcreiipoD  he  atuebed  himself  to  the  English  court,  and  in 
I41I  endcavouTcd  to  procure  the  surrender  of  Reims  I0  the 
Elfish, »  that  Heniy  VI.  might  be  crowned  Iheie.    In  this  be 


failed,  and  Keniy  was  downed  In  Ptirii  on  the  17th  of  December 
14JI  by  Henry  Bt«ufort,  cudiiul  bisbop  of  WinchesleTi  assisted 
by  the  bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Noyon.  On  the  J4th  of  May 
1410,  Joan  of  Arc  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Compiigne, 
within  the  limits  of  his  dioc(M,  Cauchon  acted  as  her  accuser, 
and  demanded  the  tight  of  judgbg  bei.  Joan  was  taken  to 
Rouen,  whither  Cauchon  followed  her,  having  been  driven  from 
Beauvais.  He  conducted  the  trial  with  marked  partiality 
and  malevolence,  condemned  the  maid  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  then,  under  pressure  from  the  populace  and  the  English, 
bad  recourse  to  fresh  perfidies,  declared  Joan  a  relapsed  heretic, 
eitcommunicated  her,  and  handed  her  over  to  the  secular  arm  on 
the  30th  of  May  r43r.  As,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was  im* 
possible  for  him  to  return  to  his  own  diocese,  he  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Lisieux  in  1432  by  favour  of  the  king  of  England. 
He  asusted  at  the  council  of  Basel  in  r435,  and  died  suddenly 

by  Pope  Calixtus  IV.,  his  body  was  exhumed  and  thrown  in  the 

Je  Sommifrvre,  chanofne  de  Rnnu  et 

vais  et  de  Liiicua.  »ii  oriiine.  » 

,  .-      H  .fpuUun."  io  the  Tranautimi  of  the 

Academy  of  Reima  (1 896-1 S98). 

CAUCHT,  AUDUrm  LOUU,  ButON  (1789-1857),  French 
mathematidui,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  irst  of  August  T7S9. 
and  died  at  Sceatu  (Seine)  on  the  ijrd  of  May  1S57.  Having 
lecdved  bis  early  education  from  his  father  Louis  Fran(iii* 
Cauchy  (1760-1 848),  who  held  several  minor  public  appoint- 
ments and  counted  Lagrange  and  Laplace  among  bis  friends, 
Cauchy  entered  Ccole  Centrale  du  Ponthfon  in  1809,  and 
proceeded  to  the  £co1e  Polytechnique  in  iSoJ,  and  to  the  Ecole 
de«  Fonts  et  Cbiuss^  in  1S07.  tbving  adopted  the  profession 
of  in  engineer,  he  left  Paris  for  Cbetbouig  in  1810,  but  relumed 
in  1813  on  account  of  his  health,  whereupon  Lagrange  and 
Laplace  persuaded  hi      '  .... 


He  ( 


lined  ai 


It  the 


Nicole  Polytechnique,  which,  however,  be  relinquished  in 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  finding  it  impossible  to  take 
the  necessary  oitlj.  A  short  sojourn  at  Freiburg  in  Switierland 
was  foUowed  by  bis  appointment  in  1831  Io  the  newly-created 
chair  of  mithemalical  physics  at  the  univeisily  of  Turin.  In 
1833  the  deposed  king  (HiirlesX.  summoned  bim  to  be  tutor  to 
hii  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  an  appointment  which 
enabled  Cauchy  to  travel  and  thereby  become  acquainted  with 
the  favourable  impression  which  his  investigations  had  made. 
Chorlescreated  him  a  baron  in  retum  for  his  services.  Returning 
to  Paris  in  1838,  he  refused  a  proffered  chair  at  the  Collie  de 
France,  but  in  1S4S,  the  oath  having  been  suspended,  he  resumed 
his  post  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  when  the  oath  was 
reinsiituted  after  the  caif  d'Oal  of  iSji,  Cauchy  and  Aiago 
were  eiempted  from  it.  A  profound  mathematician,  Cauchy 
exercised  by  his  perspicuous  and  rigorous  methods  a  great 

cover  the  entire  range  of  mathematics  and  mathematical  physio. 

1857),  who  became  a  president  of  a  division  of  the  court  of  appeal 
in  1S47,  and  a  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  ia  1849;  and 
EiiciNC  FaAN^ois  (1801-1877},  •  publidsl  wbo  alio  wrote 
il  mathetnatical  works. 

'  f-eniu9  of  Cauchy  was  prombed  in  his  simple  lolution  of  the 
'm  of  Apolktniui,  Lf.  to^deicribc  a^drde  touching  Ibrvc  (tvcn 


.  <li P<ilyixkn^  {lint;  Lt  ^ttt 
a  ta  9ppiK4tiov  du  caltui  i^ntliiwioi 
.  _ld  ain  m  hii  eouraes  of  mechanin  (for 
I.  htiher  algebra  (for  the  Facuitt  de> 
ilicai  physic*  tfof  the  Coll^  de  France). 

lionf  on  (he  theory  oF  Kiies  (where  he 
s  skill  the  mlion  of  convtf^ncy),  od  the 
npla  quaoEltia,  ibe  theory  ol  groups  asd 
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Ilie  Ihfory  o(  tu 

.     Hl'cliri&dlliei 


s 


cclleclKl  wDTki,  <Eiam  cmtfjila  d' 


CAUCUS,  apoliUca]  Una  used 
of  party  meling,  ud  in  Great  1 
orsvuEAtioQ.     The  word  origbiti 


arlypi 


rihtukuliH  by  develop- 
nujiv,  tod  wu  ihc  Ant 

of  acomctnal  diwlan- 

'  -natttr.     In  optio.  h( 

riawdirithllKumpIt 

n  CiMliy,  luvi  been 


!  ia  BoitOD,  Mu 


PJUBC  of  a  poliliul  dub,  the  *'  Caucui  "  or  "  CaucBi "  dub. 
Here  public  mitlen  were  ducuised,  end  »mngement>  sude  for 
iDCtl  elcctiona  and  die  choou'Dg  o[  ceadidelei  for  offico.  Hie 
£t1t  mention  oF  the  dub  in  contempowy  documenti  occun  in 
the  diuy  of  John  Ad*nu  in  ij6j,  bui  Williem  Gordon  {Hislay 
ej  tit  I^itfeKdaui  ojUu  UiiiUd  SHOa  of  Amtrlca.  17B8)  apeiju 
of  tbe  Caucua  u  htviog  been  in  eiiitence  tome  fifty  ytui  before 
the  time  of  writing  (17741,  and  dtscribei  the  metbodi  uud  for 
'  g  the  election  of  tbe  cindiditei  the  cli'   '     ' 


Tbe  d 

»u  e«ly  c 


d  witfa  " 


frequenting  tbe  dub,  Hiii  ii,  however,  n  mere  guera,  and  doei 
'not  agree  with  the  earlier  date  at  which  the  dub  ia  known  to  have 
eiilted,  nor  with  the  accounti  given  ol  iL  That  it  was  a  findful 
daoical  ninK  for  1  convivial  dub,  derived  from  the  late  Greek 
nviotj  a  cup,  ia  far-feCched,  and  tbe  meet  plausible  origin  ia 
■n  Algonquin  word  ka9-lcaw-iiics,  meaning  to  talk.  Indian 
words  and  names  have  been  popular  in  America  aa  titles  for 
•odelia  and  clubi;  d.  "  Tammany  "  (tee  ffUM  ani  Qiuria. 
tilth  leriei,  vols.  d.  and  xii.).  )a  tbe  United  Statea  "csucut" 
is  usedatrictly  ol  a  meeting  diher  of  party  managers  or  of  party 
voters.  Such  might  be  a  "  nominating  caucus,^'  eilher  for 
ncnninating  candidates  for  office  or  for  selecting  delegates  for 
a  nominating  convention.  The  caucus  ol  the  party  in  Congress 
Dominaled  tbe  candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president  from  i&oo  till  1S14,  when  the  convention  system  wat 
adopted,  and  the  place  of  the  local  "  nominating  caucus  "  It 
taken  by  the  "  primaries  "  and  conventions.  The  word  ia  used 
in  America  of  tbe  meetings  of  a  party 
legislative  bodies  and  elsewhere  which  deooe  mai 
and  plan  campaigns.  "  Caucus  "  came  first  intc 
Britain  in  1S78.  The  Liberal  Astociation  of  Bir 
LuEiiL  FAaTv]  was  organized  by  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  and 
Mr  F.  Sdinadhorst  on  strict  disciplinary  lines,  more  particularly 
with  a  view  to  election  management  and  the  control  of  voters 
on  the  prindple  of "  vole  as  you  are  told."  This  managing  body 
of  the  association,  known  locaUy  as  the  "  Sii  Hundred,"  became 
the  model  loroIherLibemlusociatians  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  Federation  ol  Libcnl  Associationtwatorganiied  on  the 
tame  plan.  It  was  to  this  supposed  imitation  of  the  AmeriaiD 
political  "  machine  "  that  Lord  Beaconslidd  pve  the  name 
"  caucus,"  and  the  name  came  to  be  used,  not  in  the  American 
tenie  of  a  meeting,  but  of  a  dosely  disciplined  system  ol  party 
organiiation,  chiefly  used  at  a  slock  ictm  of  abuse  applied  by 
opponents  to  each  other's  party  machinery. 

CAnDBBEC-EX-CAnZ.  a  town  oi  France,  in  the  department 
ol  Sdne-Inf*rieute,  17  m-  W.N.W.  of  Rouen  by  the  Oueat-Etat 
railway.  Pop.  (i^)  >i4i.  It  is  tiluated  oB  tbe  right  bank  of 
■     "■  :h  (-.OKOreO  can  be  wdl  seen  at 


n  Congress  and  other 
first  into  UK  in  Great 


:o(tl 


luriB.     Rou 


building  of  the  ijlh  and  tbe  early  i6tb 

lop  run  balustrades  fotmed  of  Gothic  leiti     . 

of  the  Magnificat.     Its  weal  portal,  the  decoration  of  the  spire 

•4  the  tower,  and  itt  stained  ^aM  are  among  the  leatUR*  which 


luia 


.    The 


ying.  and  there  ts  trade  in  gtain.    The 
port  has  a  small  trade  in  coal,  live-stock  and  faun  prodn^ 

CADDINE  FORKS  (FviiiUii  CaWiwv),  a  pus  in  Stnohna. 
famous  lor  the  disaster  which  belell  the  Roman  tioy  in  the 
second  Samnile  War  (j7i  B.C.).  Livy  (ix.  tJ  describes  it  sj 
formed  by  two  narrow  wooded  gorges,  between  which  lay  a  plao, 
grassy  and  well.watered,  but  entirdy  endooedby  mociilaiai. 
'Hirough  this  plain  the  load  (later  the  Via  Ap|n)  led.  The 
Romans,  marching  from  Calatia  to  tbe  tdief  of  Luceria,  enieitd 
the  valley  unoppoted,  but  found  the  eiil  blacked  by  the  eneny^ 
on  maithing  back  they  saw  that  the  entriaa  and  the  kOh 
sunoundini  the  plain  were  abo  occupied,  and  there  wumnf 
of  escape,  Tbe  plain  which  lies  west  of  Caudiura  (Mmtoanliii.i 
seems,  despite  tbe  older  views,  to  be  the  only  ponble  die  ia 
such  a  disaster  I  ' 


le  Romans  wished  to  leave 
;h  which  lai 


byth 


ceof  Lhrei 


by  M< 

while  the 


it  from  that  ol  the  ancient,  though  Hubm 
erge  considerably  alter  passing  Uonlesan^ 
t,  two  possible  entrances — one  ofl  tbe  north 

JJvy'a  description  (sij  olu  ^utomrmfrm^ 
L  the  tbortest  route,  ha^ng  been,  later  03, 
by  the  Via  Appia,  and  bore  tbe  nante  Furcula*  raiiHirjf 
I  tbe  middle  ages. 
See  C.  HalHo  ia  Pauly-Wiesoin,  Rttlatjdtptiit.  Q.  (|<0>V 


ttiid.  fnnn  the  Med.  Lit. 

dth  tptce  and  wine,  tormiiF 


CAUSLB  (thmugh  the  O.  Fr. 


CAUL  (from  O.  Eng.  caUt.  Fr.  cafe,  a  a\ 
womtn't  cap,  espedally  one  made  o(  network  worn  in  the  16th 
and  I7lh  cenlurits;  hence  tbe  membianoua  coverieg  10  ike 
heart  or  bnin,  tbe  mmJuni,  or  tbe  similar  covnint  <o  ibt 
intestines,  and  particularly,  a  portion  o(  tbe  tmmu».  whick  3 
sometimes  found  remaining  round  the  bead  of  a  child  after  biith 
To  this,  called  in  Scotland  "tdy  bow,"  holy  or  lucky  huoil. 
many  superstitions  have  been  attached;  it  was  locked  00  u  i 
sign  of  good  luck,  and  when  preserved,  was  kept  as  a  proccctioa 
against  drowning. 

CAnUUHCOURT.  ARMABD  AnOCITlK  LOUIt,  hLuorn 
na  (1773-1SJ7),  French  general  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  of  1 
noble  fara3y.  He  early  entered  the  army,  did  not  etnigntt  [~ 
the  revolution,  but  was  deprived  ol  hit  grade  as  captain  in  1:01 
and  served  in  the  ranks.  In  1795,  ttumigb  the  proiccikni  a 
L.  Hoche.  he  became  captain  again,  was  colonel  in  the  Anny  ul 
the  Rhine  in  i;90-i8oo.  and  alter  tbe  peace  of  Lunh-iDe  (iki) 
was  sent  lo  St  Peteisburg  to  negotiate  an  understanding  betvrta 
Russia  and  France.  On  his  return  he  was  named  ^ir-it-aaf 
of  the  First  Consul.  He  was  employed  to  seiie  some  sgentKil  1^ 
English  government  in  Baden  in  1804,  which  led  to  the  acma- 
tioQ  that  he  was  concerned  in  tbe  arrest  oi  thedocd'EnihiRi.io 
accuiation  against  which  be  never  ceased  to  protest.  Afier  \i' 
establishment  of  the  empire  he  received  various  bonouis  and  ite 
title  of  duke  of  Viccnta  (iSoS).  Ntpoleon  sent  him  in  ttotii 
ambassador  ..to  St  Petersburg,  where  Caulainccart  triel  «■ 
maintain  the'alliance  of  Tilsit,  and  allbough  Napoleon's  tntiTTn 
made  the  task  a  difficult  one,  Caulaincourt  succeeded  Id  it  \' 
some  yean.  In  iSti  he  strongly  advised  Napoleon  to  nnocn-c 
his  proposed  e:tpedition  to  Russia.  During  tbe  war  he  acccn- 
panied  the  emperor,  end  was  one  ol  those  whom  Napoleos  u>^ 
along  with  him  when  he  suddenly  abandoned  biaanby  in  Pobcl 
to  return  to  Paris  (December  181 1).  During  the  last  yeinoiiht 
empire,  Caulaincourt  was  charged  with  all  tbe  diplaoaijc 
negotiations.  He  signed  the  annittice  o(  Picswita.  Jane  i!i}. 
represented  France  at  the  congraa  of  Piagne.  iB  Ahchi  iIij.sI 
the  congtea  of  ChalillDn,  in  Febraaiy  1814,  and  owrtadrd  ikc 
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treaty  of  Fontunebleau  on  tlie  loth  of  April  18x4.  During  the 
fixst  RcstontioD,  Cvilaincourt  lived  in  obscure  retirement. 
When  Napoleon  returned  fxott  Elba,  he  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  tried  to  persuade  Europe  of  the  emperor's 
peaceful  intentions.  After  the  second  Restoration,  Caulaincourt's 
name  was  on  the  list  of  those  proscribed,  but  it  was  erased  on 
the  posonal  intervention  of  Alexander  L  with  Louis  XVIIL 

Caulaiocoait'snemoin  appeared  under  the  title  Sotaenirs  du  due 
ie  Vicemu  io  1837-1840.  See  A.  Vandal,  NapoUon  et  Alexandre 
(Paris.  1 891-1895);  Tatischeff,  Alexandre  /"'  el  SapoUon  (Paris, 
1892);  H.  HouBsaye,  18x4  (Paris,  1888),  and  1815  (Paris,  1893). 

CAULICULUS  (from  Lat.  cauUs^  a  stalk),  in  architecture,  the 
stalks  (ci^t  in  number)  with  two  leaves  from  which  rise  the 
hdlces  or  spiral  scrolls  of  the  Corinthian  capital  to  support  the 
abacas. 

CAULOH  (Gr.  KavX«v(a),  a  town  of  the  district  of  the  Bruttii, 
Italy,  on  the  east  coast.  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain  (though  the 
name  has  been  given  to  a  modem  village),  and  depends  on  the 
tdeotification  of  the  river  Sagras.  It  was  the  southernmost  of 
the  Achaean  colonies,  founded  either  by  Croton  or  direct  from. 
Greece  itsdf.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  allied  with  Cxoton  and 
Sybaris,  and  its  coins,  which  go  back  to  550  b.c,  prove  its 
importanoe.  It  took  die  side  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  In  388  B.C.  it  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  but  soon  after- 
wards restored.  It  was  captured  during  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
by  Campanian  troops.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deserted  in  his  time. 
The  erection  of  the  lighthouse  at  Capo  Stilo,  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  medieval  guard  towers  of  the  coast,  led  to  the  discovery  of  1^ 
van  of  Greek  origin,  and  close  by  of  a  number  of  terra-cottas, 
bdoDging  perhaps  to  a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  deities  of 
the  sea.  Other  remains  were  found  at  Fontanclle,  3^  m.  away, 
iadoding  the  fragment  of  a  capital  of  an  archaic  Greek  temple 
(P.  Orsi  in  Notbde  degli  Scavi,  X89X ,  6x).  These  buildings  may  be 
ooonected  with  the  Caulon  or  a  viUage  dependent  oh  it.  (T.  As.)' 

CAUSATION  or  Causality  (Lat  ccusa,  derived  perhaps  from 
the  root  M9-,  as  in  caveo,  and  meaning  something  taken  care  of; 
corresponding  to  Gr.  ofrla),  a  philosophical  term  for  the  opera- 
tioo  of  causes  and  for  the  mental  conception  of  cause  as  operative 
throughout  the  universe.  The  word  "  cause  "  is  correlative  to 
"  effect.**  Thus  when  one  thing  B  is  regarded  as  taking  place  in 
o»scquence  of  the  action  of  another  thing  A,  then  A  is  said  to  be 
tbe  cause  of  B,  and  B  the  effect  of  A.  The  philosophital  problems 
connected  with  causation  are  both  metaphysiod  and  psycho- 
lopcaL  Hie  metaphysical  problem  is  part  of  the  whole  theory  of 
eiisteoce.  If  everything  is  to  be  regarded  as  causally  related 
vith  simultaneous  and  prior  things  or  actions,  it  follows  logically 
tlut  the  investigation  of  existence  must,  by  hypothesis,  be  a 
n^cess  to  infinity,  i.e.  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  'beginning  to 
existence.  This  explanation  has  led  to  the  postulate  of  a  First 
Cause,  the  nature  of  which  is  variously  explained.  The  empirical 
school  sees  no  difficulty  in  assuming  a  single  event;  but  such  a 
theory  seems  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  original  hypothesis. 
Theofegians  assert  a  divine  origin  in  the  form  of  a  personal  self- 
existent  creator,  while  some  metaphysical  schools,  preferring  an 
impersonal  First  Cause,  substitute  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute 
{f 9).  An  the  explanations  are  alike  in  this  respect,  that  at  a 
cotain  point  they  pass  from  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  the  physical 
vorld,  to  a  metaphysical  sphere  in  which  the  data  and  the 
btdlectual  operation  of  cognizing  them  are  of  a  totally  different 
quality.  For  example,  the  causal  connexion  between  drunken- 
sess  and  alcohol  is  not  of  the  same  observable  character  as  that 
*htch  is  inferred  between  the  infinite  First  Cause  and  the  whole 
domain  of  sense-given  phenomena. 

A  second  metaphysical  problem  connected  with  causation 
arises  when  we  a>nsider  the  nature  of  necessity.  It  is  generally 
sssttmed  when  two  things  are  spoken  of  as  cause  and  effect  that 
their  relation  is  a  necessary  one,  or,  in  other  words,  that  given  the 
QBse  the  effect  must  follow.  The  arguments  connected  with 
^  (woblem  belong  to  psychological  discussions  of  causation. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  in  so  far  as  causation  is  regarded 
V  necessary  connexion,  it  can  form  no  part  of  a  purely  empirical 
theory  of  existence,    llie  senses  can  say  only  that  in  all  observed 


cases  B  has  followed  A,  and  this  does  not  establfsh  necessary 
connexion.  The  idea  of  causation  is  a  purely  intellectual  (a 
priori)  one.  * 

The  psychological  problems  connected  with  causation  refer 
(1)  to  the  origin  of  the  conception  in  our  fiiinds;  (d)  to  the 
validity  of  the  conception.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  concep- 
tion modem  psychological  anal3rsis  docs  not  carry  us  beyond  the 
doctrine  of  Locke  contained  in  his  chapter  on  "  Power  "  {Essay, 
bk«  ii.  ch.  ai),  wherein  he  shows  that  the  idea  of  power  is  got 
from  the  knowledge  of  our  own  activity.  "  Bodies  by  their 
causes,"  he  says, "  do  not  afford  us  so  dear  and  distinct  an  idea  of 
active  power  as  we  have  from  reflection  on  the  operation  of  our 
minds."  Putting  Locke's  doctrine  into  modem  language,  we  may 
say  that  a  man  has  the  conception  of  cause  primarily  because  he 
himself  is  a  cause.  The  conception  thus  obtained  we  "  project," 
that  is,  transfer  to  external  objects,  so  far  as  we  may  find  it  useful 
to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  by  a  sort  of  analogy  that  we  say  that  the  sun 
is  the  "  cause  "  of  daylighL  The  rival  theory  to  Locke's  is  that 
of  Hume  (7>ea/»e,  bk.  i.),  who  derives  the  conception  from  the 
unaided  operation  of  custom.  When  one  object,  A,  has  been 
noticed  frequently  to  precede  another  object,  B,  an  association 
between  A  and  B  is  generated;  and  by  virtue  of  this  association, 
according  to  Hume,  we  say  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  The  weak- 
ness of  this  account  is  that  many  invariable  successions,  such  as 
day  and  night,  do  not  make  tis  regard  the  earlier  members  of  the 
successions  as  causing  the  later;  while  in  numberless  cases  we 
assert  a  causal  connexion  between  two  objects  from  a  single 
experience  of  thenu 

We  may  proceed  now  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  conception 
of  causation,  which  has  been  attacked  from  two  sides.  From 
the  side  of  absolute  idealism  it  is  argued  that  the  conception  of 
cause,  as  involving  a  transition  in  time,  cannot  be  ultimately 
valid,  since  the  time-relation  is  not  ultimately  real.  Upon  this 
view  (ably  stated  in  Professor  Bosanquet's  Logic,  bk.  i.  ch.  6) 
the  more  we  know  of  causes  and  effects  the  less  relevant  becomes 
the  time-relation  and  the  nearer  does  the  conception  of  cause 
and  effect  approach  to  another  conception  which  is  truly  valid, 
the  conception  of  ground  and  consequence.  This  means  that, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  a  draught  of  alcohol 
causes  intoxication  in  no  other  sense  than  the  triangularity  of 
a  triangle  causes  the  interior  angles  to  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  This  argument  ceases  to  have  cogency  so  soon  as  we 
deny  its  fundamental  proposition  that  the  time-relation  is  not 
ultimately  real,  but  is  irrelevant  from  the  standpoint  of  science. 
This  is  a  sheer  assertion,  contrary  to  all  ordinary  experience, 
which  we  have  as  much  right  to  deny  as  the  absolute  idealists 
to  affirm.  It  is  only  plausible  to  those  who  are  committed  to 
the  Hegelian  view  of  reality  as  consisting  of  a  static  system  of 
univetsals,  a  view  which  has  long  been  discredited  in  Germany, 
its  native  land,  and  is  fast  losing  ground  in  England.  Against 
the  Hegelians  we  must  maintain  that  the  common  distinction 
between  "  ground "  and  "  cause "  is  perfectly  justifiable. 
Whereas  "ground"  is  an  appropriate  term  for  the  relations 
within  a  static,  simultaneous  S3rstcm,  "  cause  "  is  appropriate 
to  the  relations  within  a  dynamic,  successive  system. 

From  the  other  side  the  validity  of  causation  has  been  attacked 
in  the  interests  of  the  naturalism  of  the  mechanical  sciences. 
J.  S.  Mill  argues  that,  scientifically,  the  cause  of  anything  is  the 
total  assemblage  of  the  conditions  that  precede  its  appearance, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  give  the  name  of  cause  to  one  of 
them  exclusively  of  the  others.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  Mill 
fails  to  recognize  that  cause  is  a  conception  which  we  find  useful 
in  our  dealings  with  nature,  and  that  whatever  concep- 
tions we  find  useful  we  are  justified  in  using.  Among  the 
conditions  of  an  event  there  are  alwa3rs  one  or  two  that  stand 
in  specially  close  relation  to  it  from  our  point  of  view;  e.g.  the 
draught  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  more  closely  related  to  the  man's 
drankenness  than  is  the  attraction  of  the  earth's  gravity,  though 
that  also  must  co-operate  in  producing  the  effccL  Such  doscly 
related  conditions  we  find  it  convenient  to  single  out  by  a  term 
which  expresses  their  analogy  to  the  cause  of  causes,  human 
volition. 
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These  are  the  questions  respecting  causation  which  are  matters 
of  present  controversy;  there  are  in  addition  many  other  points 
which  belong  to  the  controversies  of  the  past.  *  Among  the  most 
important  are  Aristotle's  classification  of  causes  into  material, 
formal,  efficient  and  final,  set  forth  in  his  Physics  and  elsewhere, 
and  known  as  his  doctrine  of  the  Four  Causes;  Geulincz's 
Occasional  Causes,  meant  as  a  solution  of  certain  diffictdties 
in  the  cosmology  of  Descartes;  Leibnitz's  law  of  Sufficient 
Reason;  and  Kant's  explanation  of  cause  and  effect  as  an  a 
priori  category  of  the  understanding,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
Hume's  scepticism,  but  very  much  less  effective  than  the  Use 
of  explanation  suggested  by  Locke. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  technical  terms  connected 
with  causation  which  have  been  distinguished  by  logicians  and 
psychologists. 

The  four  Aristotelian  causer  are:  (i)  Material  cause  (Chi), 
the  material  out  of  which  a  thing  is  made;  the  material  cause 
of  a  house  is  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  it  b  composed. 
(3)  Formal  cause  {tlSos,  'SSyoSt  tdrl  Ijw  tlvai),  the.  general 
external  appearance,  shapc>  fonri  of  a  thing;  the  formal  cause 
of  a  triangle  is  its  triangularity.  '  (3)  Efficient  cause  (d/)x4  rifi 
jKu^eois),  the  alcohol  which  makes  a  man  drunV,  the  pistol- 
bullet  which  kills*,  This  is  the  cause  as  generally  understood  in 
modern  usage.  (4)  Pinal  cause  (liXof ,  t6  oO  Imko),  the  object 
for  which  an  acticn  is  done  or  a  thing  produced;  the  final  cause 
of  a  commercial  man's  enterprise  is  to  make  his  livelihood  (see 
Teleology).  This  last  cause  was  rejected  by  Bacon,  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  and  indeed  in  ordinary  usage  the  cause  of  an  action 
in  relation  to  its  effect  is  the  desire  for,  and  expectation  of,  that 
•  effect  on  the  .part  of  the  agent,  not  the  effect  itself.  The  Proxi^ 
mate  cause  of  a  phenomenon  is  the  immediate  or  superficial  as 
opposed  to  the  kemale  or  Primary  cause.  Plurality  of  Causes 
is  the  much  criticized  doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill  that  a  fact  may  be 
the  uniform  consequent  of  several  different  antecedents.  Causa 
essendi  means  the  cause  whereby  a  change  is  what  it  b,  as  opposed 
to  the  causa  cognoscendi,  the  cause  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
event;  the  two  causes  evidently  need  not  be  the  same.  An 
object  is  called  causa  immanens  when  it  produces  its  changes 
by  its  own  activity;  a  causa  transiens  produces  changes  in  sonje 
other  object.  Causa  sui  is  a  term  applied  to  God  by  Spinoza 
to  denote  that  he  is  dependent  on  nothing  and  has  no  need  of 
any  external  thing  for  Us  existence.  Vera  causa  is  a  term  used 
by  Newton  in  his  Principio,  where  he  says,  "  No  more  causes  of 
natural  things  are  to  be  admitted  than  such  as  are  both  true  and 
sufficient  to  exphin  the  phenomena  of  those  things";  verae 
causae  must  be  such  as  we  have  good  inductive  grounds  to  believe 
do  exist  in  nature,  and  do  perform  a  part  in  phenomena  analogous 
to  those  we  would  render  an  account  of. 

CAUSEWAY,  a  path  on  a  raised  dam  or  mound  across  marshes 
or  low-lying  ground;  the  word  is  also  used  of  old  paved  highways, 
such  as  the  Roman  military  roads.  "  Causey  "  is  still  used 
dialectically  in  England  for  a  paved  or  cobbled  footpath.  The 
word  is  properly  "  causey- way,"  from  causey,  a  mound  or  dam, 
which  is  derived,  through  the  Norman-French  caucie  (cf.  modern 
chaussie),  from  the  late  Latin  via  calciala,  a  road  stamped  firm 
with  the  feet  (calcare,  to  tread). 

GAUSSES  (from  Lat.  calx  through  local  Fr.  eaous,  meaning 
"  lime  "),  the  name  given  to  the  table-lands  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  central  plateau  of  France  and  sloping  westward  from  the 
C^ennes.  They  form  parts  of  the  departments  of  Lozire, 
AVeyron,  Card,  H£rault,  Lot  aiid  Tam-et-Garonne.  They  are 
of  limestone  formation,  dry,  sterile  and  treeless.  These  char- 
acteristics are  most  marked  in  the  east  of  the  region,  where  the 
Causse  de  Sauveterre,  the  Causse  M£jan,  the  Causse  Noir  and 
the  Larzac  flank  the  C^enhes.  Here  the  Causse  M6jan,  the 
most  deserted  and  arid  of  all,  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly 
4300  ft.  Towards  the  west  the  lesser  causses  of  Rouergue  and 
Quercy  attain  respectively  2950  ft.  and  1470  ft  Once  an  iminter- 
nipted  table-land,  the  causses  are  now  isolated  from  one  another 
by  deep  rifts  through  which  run  the  Tacn,  the  Dourbie,  the 
Jonte  and  other  rivers.  The  summits  are  destitute  of  running 
water,  since  the  rain  as  it  falls  either  >inks  through  the  permeable 


surface  soil  or  runs  into  the  fissures  and  diasms,  some  ci  great 
depth,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  region,  llie  inhahitinti 
{Caussenards)  of  the  higher  catisses  cultivate  hollows  in  tlx 
ground  which  are  protected  from  the  violent  winds,  and  the 
scanty  herbage  permits  of  the  raising  of  sheep,  from  the  milk 
of  which  Roquefort  cheeses  are  made.  In  the  west,  when  the 
rigours  of  the  weather  are  less  sevoe,  agriculture  is  more  easily 
carried  on. 

CAUSSIN  DB  PERCEVAU  ABMAND-PIEBRS  (t79S-iS70, 
French  orientalist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  t^th  d  Janiiary 
X795.  His  father,  Jean  Jacques  Antoine  Caussin  de  Pefcen! 
(X759-X835),  was  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  ColKge  de  FnuKe 
Ia  18x4  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  a  student  interpreter,  aad 
afterwards  travelled  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  spending  a  jrear  with  the 
Maronites  in  the  Lebanon,  and  finally  becoming  dragcauB  it 
Aleppo.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  became  professor  of  vulgar 
Arabic  in  the  school  of  living  Oriental  languages  in  1821,  aaii 
aho  professor  of  Arabic  -in  the  College  de  France  in  X833.  In 
X849  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Paris  during  the  siege  on  the  xsth  of  January  1871. 

Caussin  de  Perceval  published  (iSa8)  a  useful  Crammain 
arabe  vulgaire,  which  passed  through  several  editions  (4th  ed^ 
X858),  and  edited  and  enlarged  £lie  Bocthor's*  DiUiaumsirt 
Jran^ais-arabe  (2  vols.,  x8a8;  3rd  cd.,  X864);  bat  his  great 
reputation  rests  almost  entirely  on  one  book,  the  Ess»  sv 
t'histoire  da  Arabes  avant  Pldamisme,  pendamt  Fipcqae  it 
Mahomet  (3  vols.,  X847--1849),  in  which  the  native  traditiom  ss 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Arabo,  down  to  the  death  of  Mabomiarl 
and  the  complete  subjection  of  all  the  tribes  to  Islam,  are  broogLt 
together  with  wonderful  industry  and  set  forth  with  much  learn- 
ing and  lucidity.  One  of  the  principal  MS.  sources  used  is  the 
great  Kitdh  al-Aghdni  (Book  of  Songs)  of  Abu  Faiaj,  which  ku 
since  been  published  (20  vols.,  Boulak,  1868)  in  Egypt;  bat  00 
publication  of  texts  can  deprive  the  Essai,  which  is  now  vaj 
rare,  of  its  value  as  a  trustworthy  guide  through  a  tangkd  nasi 
of  tradition. 

CAUSTIC  (Gr.  KovffTue&s,  bunung),  that  which  burns,  h 
surgery,  the  term  is  given  to  substances  used  to  destroy  livicc 
tissues  and  so  inhibit  the  action  of  organic  poisons,  as  in  bito. 
malignant  disease  and  gangrenous  processes.  Such  substascn 
are  silver  nitrate  Ounar  caustic),  the  caustic  alkalb  (potassisn 
and  sodium  hydrates),  zinc  chloride,  an  acid  solution  of  raercarc 
nitrate,  and  pure  carbolic  acid.  In  mathematics,  the  **  cmtk 
surfaces  "  of  a  given  surface  arc  the  envelopes  of  the  Domals 
to  the  surface,  or  the  loci  of  its  centres  of  principal  curvature. 

In  optics,  the  term  caustic  is  given  to  the  envdope  of  Inmioou 
rays  after  reflection  or  refraction;  in  the  first  case  the  cnvdope  a 
termed  a  catacaustic,  in  the  second  a  diacaustic  Catacawtia 
are  to  be  observed  as  bright  curves  when  light  is  allowed  to  fiJ 
upon  a  polished  riband  of  steel,  such  as  a  watch-spring,  phced 
on  a  table,  and  by  varying  the  form  of  the  spring  and  no^icf 
the  source  of  light,  a  variety  of  patterns  may  be  obtained.  The 
investigation  of  caustics,  being  based  on  the  assumptioo  of  tl;e 
rectilinear  propagation  of  light,  and  the  validity  of  the  eiperv 
mental  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  is  caaentiaUy  of  a  geo- 
metrical nature,  and  as  such  it  attracted  the  attention  o(  the 
mathematicians  of  the  X7th  and  succeeding  centuries,  wen 
noUbly  John  Bernoulli,  G.  F.  de  I'Hdpital,  £.  W.  TtehimhioscB 
and  Louis  Carr6. 

The  Mmplest  case  of  a  caustic  curve  is  when  the  reflectuig  waba 
is  a  circle,  and  the  luminous  rav*  emanate  from  a  point  on  the 
circumference.  If  in  fis.  I  AQP  oe  the  reflcctingcircle  g-^  — 
having  C  as  centre,  P  the  luminous  point,  and  PQ  any  j^ 
incident  ray,  and  we  join  CQ  it  follows,  by  the  law  of  the 
eqtiality  of  the  angles  of  Incidence  and  refwction,  that  the 
reflected  ray  OR  Is  such  that  the  angles  RQC  and  COP  are  rqfal. 
to  determine  tne  caustic,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  tbeenvdop^  <* 
this  line.  This  may  be  readily  accomplished  geometrically  or 
analytically,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  envelope  b  a  cardkw 
(ff.r.),  «.«.  an  epicycloid  in  which  the  radii  of  the  nnd  and  roOiaf 
arcles  are  equal.    When  the  rays  are  parallel,  the  irflcctiag  tuHtct 

>  £lie  Bocthor  (i 784-1 821)  was  a  French  oricouErt  of  Coptk 
origin.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Traiti  des  c§ujmgauomM  writtca  la 
Arabic,  and  left  hu  Dictionary  in  MS. 
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rraiaimnc  circular,  tlie  question  can  be  similarly  treated,  and  it  ts 
foand  that  the  caustic  b  an  epicycloid  in  which  the  radius  of  the  fixed 
circle  is  twice  that  of  the  rolhnff  circle  (fig.  3).  The  geometrical 
Rcthod  is  also  applicable  when  it  is  required  to  aetcrmine  the  caustic 


after  any  number  of  reflections  at  a  spherical  surface  of  rays,  which 
are  cither  parallel  or  diverge  from  a  point  on  the  circumference.  In 
the  curves  are  epicycloids;   in  the  first  case  the  radii  of 


both  .     . 

tbc  roOins  and  the  fixed  circles  are  a(2i»-i)/4"  and  a/2R,  and  in  the 
lecood,  anHiM  + 1)  and  a/(2ii+ 0,  where  a  Is  the  radius  of  the  mirror 
aiKi  n  the  number  of  reflections. 

The  Cartesian  equation  to  the  caustic  produ<xd  bv  reflection  at  a 
drcle  of  rays  diverging  from  any  point  was  obtained  by  Joseph  Louis 
Lajpange;  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

|(4«»-fl«)(x»+y^ -aa^-aV) '  =  i7«  Wx«+>»-<^«, 
vbere  a  is  the  radius  of  the  reflecting  circle,  and  c  the  distance  of  the 
Icmioous  point  from  the  centre  oithe  circle.  The  pobr  form  is 
|(«+p)  cos  |«ti+((«-^)  sin  i^!-(2A)},  where  ^  and  ik  are  the  re- 
ctpmcals  of  c  and  a,  and  u  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  vector  of  any 
pctnt  on  the  caustic.  When  c»a  or  ««o  the  curve  reduces  to  the 
cardioid  or  the  two  cusped  epicycloid  previously  discussed.    Other 
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forms  are  shown  in  figs.  3,  4,  5,  6.    These  curves  were  traced  by 
the  Rev.  Hamroet  HoMitch  (Quart.  Jour.  Math,  vol.  i.). 

Secomdary  caustics  arc  orthotomic  curves  having  the  reflected  or 
refracted  rays  as  normals,  and  consequently  the  proper  caustic  curve, 
being  the  envdope  of  the  normals,  is  their  evolute.  It  is  usually  the 
case  that  the  secondary  caustic  is  easier  to  determine  than  thecaustic, 
and  heace,  when  determined,  it  affords  a  ready  means  for  deducing 
tht  primary  caustic.  It  ma^  be  showi\  by  geometrical  considerations 
that  the  secondary  caustic  is  a  curve  sinular  to  the  first  positive  pedal 
of  the  rdlecting  curve,  of  twice  the  linear  dimensions,  with  respect 
to  the  luminous  point.  For  a  circle,  when  the  rays  emanate  irom 
any  point,  the  secondary  caustic  is  a  lima^n,  and  hence  the  primary 
caustic  is  the  evolute  of  this  curve. 

The  simplest  instance  of  a  caustic  by  refraction  (or  diacaustic)  is 
when  lumiooos  rays  issuing  from  a  point  are  refracted  at  a  straight 

line.  It  may  be  shown  geometric- 
ally that  the  secondary  cmwtlct 
caustic,  if  the  second  |^y  ntn^ 
medium  be  less  refrac-  ^g^ 
tive  than  the  first,  is  an 
ellipse  having  the  luminous  point 
for  a  focus,  and  its  centre  at  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
luminous  point  to  the  refracting 
line.  The  evolute  of  this  ellipse 
is  the  caustic  required.  If  the 
second  medium  be  more  highly 
refractive  than  the  first,  the  secondary  caustic  is  a  hyperbola  having 
the  same  focus  and  centre  as  before,  and  the  caustic  is  the  evolute 
of  ihis  curve.  When  the  refracting  curve  is  a  circle  and  the  rays 
emanate  from  hny  point,  the  locus  of  the  secondary  caustic  is  a 
Cartesian  oval,  and  the  evolute  of  this  curve  is  the  required  dia- 
caustic. These  curves  appear  to  have  been  first  discussed  by 
Oogonne.  For  the  caustic  by  refraction  of  parallel  rays  at  a  circle 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  memoirs  by  Arthur  Caylcy. 

lUrEKENces.— Arthur  Cayley's  "  Memoirs  on  Caustics  "  in  the 
Pkd.  Traus.  for  1857,  vol.  147,  and  1867,  vol.  157,  are  especially 
to  be  consuhed.  Reference  nuy  also  be  made  to  R.  S.  Heath  s 
Geometrical  Optics  and  R.  A.  Herman's  Geometrical  Optics  (1900). 

CAUTERBTS,  a  watering-place  of  south-western  France  in 
the  department  of  Hautes-Pyr^nto,  20  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lourdes 
by  nil.  pop.  (igo6)  1030.  It  lies  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Oave  de  Cauteretf ;  and  is  well  known  for  its  copipus  thermal 
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springs.  They  are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
sulphur  and  silicate  of  soda,  and.are  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases 
and  many  other  maladies.  Their  temperature  varies  between 
75"  and  137^  F.  The  springs  number  twenty-four,  and  there 
are  nine  bathing  establishments.  Cauterets  is  a  centre  for  ex- 
cursions, the  Monn6  (8935  ft.),  the  Cabaliros  (7655  ft.),  the 
Pic  de  Chabarrou  (9550  ft.),  tbc  Vignemale  (10,820  ft.),  and 
other  summits  being  in  its  neighbourhood. 

CAUTIN,  a  province  of  southern  Chile,  bounded  N.  by  Arauco, 
Malleco  and  Bio-Bio,  £.  by  Argentina,  S.  by  Valdivia,  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific.  Its  area  is  officially  estimated  at  5832  sq.  m. 
Cautin  lies  within  the  temperate  agricultural  and  forest  region 
of  the  south,  and  produces  wheat,  cattle,  lumber,  tan-bark 
and  fruit.  The  state  centnl  railway  from  Santiago  to  Puerto 
Montt  crosses  the  province  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Cautin, 
or  Imperial,  and  Tolten  rivers  (the  latter  forming  its  southern 
boundary)  cross  from  east  to  west,  both  affording  excellent 
transportation  facilities.  The  province  once  formed  part  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Araucanian  Indians,  and  its  present 
political  existence  dates  from  1887.  I^  population  (1905)  was 
96,139,  of  whom  a  large  percentage  were  European  immigrants, 
principally  (Germans.  The  capital  is  Temuco,  on  the  Rio  Cautin ; 
pop.  (1895)  7078.  The  principal  towns  besides  Temuco  are 
Lautaro  (3139)  and  Nueva  Imperial  (2179),  both  of  historic 
interest  because  they  were  fortified  Spanish  outposts  in  the  long 
struggle  with  the  Araucanians. 

CAUTLBY,  SIR  PROBY  THOMAS  (1802-1871),.  English 
engineer  and  palaeontologist,  was  born  in  Suffolk  in  1802.  After 
some  years'  service  in  the  Bengal  artillery,  which  he  joined  in 
1 81 9,  he  was  engaged  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Doab  canal, 
of  which,  after  it  was  opened,  he  had  charge  for  twelve  years 
(183 1-1843).  In  1840  he  reported  on  the  proposed  Ganges  canal, 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  country  between  the  rivers  Ganges, 
Hindan  and  Jumna,  which  was  his  most  important  work.  This 
project  was  sanctioned  in  1841,  but  the  work  was  not  begun  till 
1843,  and  even  then  Cautley  found  himself  hampered  in  its 
execution  by  the  opposition  of  Lord  EUenborough.  From  1845 
to  184S  he  was  absent  in  England  owing  to  ill-health,  and  on  his 
return  to  India  he  was  appointed  director  of  canals  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.  After  the  Ganges  canal  was  opened  in  1854 
he  went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  from 
2858  to  1868  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  cotmcil  of  India.  He  died 
at  Sydenham,  near  London,  on  the  25th  of  January  1871.  In 
i860  he  publbhed  a  full  account  of  the  making  of  the  Ganges 
canal,  and  he  also  contributed  numerous  memoirs,  some  written 
in  collaboration  with  Dr  Hugh  Falconer,  to  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
on  the  geology  and  fossil  remains  of  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

CAUVBRY,  or  Kaveu,  a  river  of  southern  India.  Rising  in 
Coorg,  high  up  amid  the  Western  Ghats,  in  12**  25'  N.  lat.  and 
75*  34'  £•  long.,  it  flows  with  a  general  south-eastern  direction 
across  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  and  finally  pours  itself  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  through  two  prindpal  mouths  in  Tanjcfte  district. 
Its  total  length  is  472  m.,  the  estimated  area  of  its  basin  27,700 
sq.  m.  The  course  ofthe  river  in  Coorg  is  very  tortuous*  Its  bed 
is  generally  rocky;  its  banks  are  high  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  On  entering  Mysore  it  passes  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  but  presently  widens  to  an  average  breadth  of  300  to 
400  yds.  Its  bed  continues  rocky,  so  as  to  forbid  all  navigation; 
but  its  banks  are  here  bordered  with  a  rich  strip  of  cultivation. 
In  its  course  through  Mysore  the  channel  is  interrupted  by 
twelve  anicuts  or  dams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  From  the 
most  important  of  these,  known  as  the  Madadkatte,  an  artificial 
channel  is  led  to  a  distance  of  72  m.,  irrigating  an  area  of  10,000 
acres,  and  ultimately  bringing  a  water-supply  into  the  town  of 
Mysore.  In  Mysore  state  the  Cauvery  forms  the  two  islands  of 
Seringapatam  and  Sivasamudram,  which  vie  in  sanctity  with  the 
island  of  Seringam  lower  down  in  Trichinopoly  district.  Around 
the  island  of  Sivasamudram  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Cauvery, 
unrivalled  for  romantic  beauty.  The  river  here  branches  into 
two  channels,  each  of  which  makes  a  descent  of  about  200  m. 
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in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  broken  cascades.  After  entering 
the  Madras  presidency,  the  Cauvery  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Coimbatore  and  Salem  districts,  until  It  strikes  into  Trichi- 
nopoly  district.  Sweeping  past  the  historic  rock  of  Trichinopoly, 
it  breaks  at  the  island  of  Seringam  into  two  channels,  which 
enclose  between  them  the  delta  of  Tanjore,  the  garden  of  southern 
India.  The  northern  channel  is  called  the  CoTcroon  (KoUdam); 
the  other  preserves  the  name  of  Cauvery.  On  the  seaward  face 
of  its  delta  are  the  open  roadsteads  of  Negapatam  and  French 
Karikal.  The  only  navigation  on  any  portion  of  its  course  is 
carried  on  in  boats  of  basket-work.  It  is  in  the  delta  that  the 
real  value  of  the  river  for  irrigation  becomes  conspicuous.  This  is 
the  largest  delta  system,  and  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  works 
in  India.  The  most  ancient  irrigation  work  is  a  massive  dam 
of  unhewn  stone,  1080  ft.  long,  and  from  40  to  60  ft.  broad, 
across  the  stream  of  the  Cauvery  proper,  which  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to  the  4th  century,  is  still  in  excellent  repair, 
and  has  supplied  a  model  to  British  engineers.  The  area  .of  the 
ancient  system  was  669,000  acres,  the  modem  about  x, 000,000 
acres.  The  chief  modem  work  is  the  anient  across  the  Coleroon, 
2250  ft.  long,  constractcd  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  between  1836 
and  1838.  The  Cauvery  Falls  have  been  utilized  for  an  electric 
installation,  which  supplies  power  to  the  Kolar  gold-mines  and 
light  to  the  city  of  Mysore. 

The  Cauvery  is  known  to  devout  Hindus  as  Dakshini  Ganga, 
or  the  Ganges  of  the  south,  and  the  whole  of  its  course  is  holy 
ground.  According  to  the  legend  there  was  once  bom  upon 
earth  a  girl  named  Vishnumaya  or  Lopamudra,  the  daughter  of 
Brahma;  but  her  divine  father  permitted  her  to  be  regarded  as 
the  child  of  a  mortal,  called  Kavera-muni.  In  order  to  obtain 
beatitude  for  her  adoptive  father,  she  resolved  to  become  a 
river  whose  waters  should  purify  from  all  sin.  Hence  it  is  that 
even  the  holy  Ganges  resorts  underground  once  in  the  year  to 
the  source  of  the  Cauvery,  to  purge  herself  from  the  pollution 
contracted  from  the  crowd  of  sinners  who  have  bathed  in  her 
waters. 

CAVA  DEI  TIRRENI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salcmo,  6  m.  N. W.  by  rail  from  the  town 
of  Salerno.  Pop.  (igox)  town,  761 1;  commune,  23,4x5.  It  lies 
fairly  high  in  a  richly  cultivated  valley,  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  of  the  Neapolitans. in  summer.  A  mile  to  the  south-west 
is  the  village  of  Corpo  dl  Cava  (1970  ft.),  with  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  La  Triniti  della  Cava,  founded  in  1025  by  St  Alferius. 
The  church  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  entirely 
modernized  in  X796.  The  old  Gothic  cloisters  are  preserved. 
The  church  contains  a  fine  organ  and  several  ancient  sarcophagi. 
The  archives,  now  national  property,  include  documents  and 
MSS.  of  great  value  (f.g.  the  Codex  Legum  Ltmiobardorum  of 
X004)  and  fine  incunabula.  The  abbot  is  keeper,  and  also  head 
of  a  boarding  schobl. 

See  M.  Morcaldi.  Codex  Diphmaticus  Cmeniii  (Naples  and  Milan, 
1873-1893). 

CAVAEDIUM,  in  iirchitecture,  the  Latin  name  fot  the  central 
hall  or  court  within  a  Roman  house,  of  which  five  species  are 
described  by  Vitruvius.  (i)  The  Tuscanicum  responds  to  the 
greater  number  apparently  of  those  at  Fompeii,  in  which  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  framed  together,  so  as.  to  leave  an  open 
space  in  the  centre,  known  as  tho  conq>luvium;  ft  was  through 
this  opening  that  all  the  light  was  received,  not  only  in  the  hall 
itself,  but  in  the  rooms  round.  The  rain  from  the  roof  was 
collected  in  gutters  round  the  coxnpluvium,  and  discharged  from 
thence  into  a  tank  or  open  basin  in  the  floor  called  the  impluvium. 
(2)  In  the  tetra^yUm  additional  support  was  required  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dimensions  of  the  hall;  this  was  given  by  columns 
placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  impluvium.  (3)  Corinthian  is  the 
term  given  to  the  species  where  additional  columns  were  required. 
(4)  In  the  displuviainm  the  roofs,  instead  of  sloping  down  towards 
the  compluvium,  sloped  outwards,  the  gutters  being^n  the  outer 
walls;  there  was  still  an  opening  in  the  roof,  and  an  impluvium 
to  catch  the  rain  falling  through.  This  spedes  of  roof,  Vitmvius 
states,  is  constantly  in  want  of  repair,  as  the  water  does  not  easUy 


ran  away,  owing  to  the  stoppage  in  the  laia-watcr  iipes.  (^ 
The  testudinatum  was  employed  when  ^  haO  was  saal  tr.d 
another  floor  was  built  over  it;  no  txzmpk  of  this  type  hai  t«c9 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  only  one  of  the  cavaedium  disf)lavuta& 

CAVAaNARI.  SIR  PIBRRB  LOUB  MAPOLBOM  (tS4i-iS7g\ 
British  military  administrator,  the  son  of  a  French  gcsxni  Ij 
his  marriage  with  an  Irish  lady,  wis  bora  at  Stcsaj,  it  the 
department  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  4th  of  July  1841.  He  ncNcnbt.- 
less  obtained  naturalization  as  an  Englishman,  and  entered  \h.[ 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  After  pa&s.'i; 
through  the  college  at  Addiscombe,  he  served  thnm^  i3at  OlS 
campaign  against  the  mutineen  in  1858  and  1859.  In  iS^i  hn 
was  appointed  an  assistant  comoussioner  in  the  Punjab,  &cd  in 
187  7  became  deputy  commissioner  of  Peshawar  and  took  r«Tt 
in  several  expeditions  against  the  hill  tribes.  In  1878  be  m 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  British  mission  to  Kabul,  which 
Afghans  refused  to  allow  to  proceed.  In  May  1879,  after 
death  of  the  amir  Shere  Ali,  Cavagnari  negotiated  aad  sip. 
the  treaty  of  Gandamak  with  his  successor,  Yakub  Khas.  hy 
this  the  Afighans  agreed  to  admit  a  British  resident  at  Eabal,  | 
and  the  post  was  conferred  on  Cavagnari,  who  also  reoeivcJ  t!ic 
Star  of  India  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  He  took  up  his  resuk-ss 
in  July,  and  for  a  time  all  seemed  to  go  well,  bat  on  the  jiti  u 
September  Cavagnari  and  the  other  European  members  of  '^t  I 
mission  were  massacred  in  a  sudden  rising  of  mutinous  Alghc 
troops.    (See  Afghanistan.) 

CAVAIGNAC,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (1762-1829),  Ficnch  pohticut. 
was  bom  at  Gourdon  (Lot).    He  was  sent  by  his  dquitvcr! 
as  deputy  to  the  Convention,  where  he  associated  hinuelf  viti 
the  party  of  the  Mountain  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Lous  X\I 
He  was  constantly  employed  on  missions  in  the  provinces^  izi 
distinguished  himself  by  his  rigorous  repression  of  of^Mceru 
of  the  revolution  in  the  departments  of  Landes,  Basses-lS''^'^ 
and  Gers.    With  his  colleague  Jacques  Pinet  (17 54-1844)  be 
established  at  Bayonne  a  revolutionary  tribunal  with  autbort? 
in  the  neighbouring  towns.    Charges  of  cradty  were  ptefemrd 
against  him  by  a  local  sodety  before  the  Convcntioo  in  17%'. 
but  were  dismissed.    He  had  represented  the  Conventioo  is  t.^: 
armies  of  Brest  and  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  in  1793,  m^  Q 
1795  he  was  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  BloscUe  and  the  RLr«- 
He  filled  various  minor  administrative  offices,  and  in  x8o6  becjre 
an  official  at  Naples  in  Murat's  government.  Daring  the  Her  ird 
Days  he  was  prefect  of  the  Sonune.    At  the  restoration  he  «u 
proscribed  as  a  regicide,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  Bt  t: 
Brassels,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  March  1829.    His  seoci 
son  was  General  Eugene  Cavaignac  (9.9.). 

The  eldest  .son,  El£onore  Louis  Godeivoi  Cavaicnac  (tSci- 
1845),  was,  like  Us  father,  a  republican  of  the  imiramsigeamt  t>pc 
He  was  bitterly  disappbinted  at  the  triumph  of  the  monarchal 
principle  after  the  revo]uti9n  of  July  1830,  in  which  he  bad  takes 
part.  He  took  part  in  the  Parisian  risings  of  October  1830. 1S3: 
and  1 834.  On  the  third  occasion  he  was  impriajpncd,  but  rsapei 
to  England  in  1835.  When  he  returned  to  France  in  1841  bt 
worked  on  the  staff  of  La  Rijorme,  and  carried  on  an  encrfc  Jc 
republican  propaganda.  In  1843  he  became  president  o(  tbc 
Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  iv 
founders  in  1832.  He  died  on  the  sth  of  May  1845.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  (1847)  of  Godefroi  Cavaignac  on  his  tomb  &t 
Montmartre  (Paris)  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  sculptof 
Fransois  Rude. 

Jean  Baptiste'8jl>rother,  Jacqites-Maue,  Vtcoim  OvAicxtc 
(1773-1855),  French  general,  served  with  distinction  in  the  ancy 
unider  the  republic  and  successive  governments.  He  comnaxMkJ 
the  cavalry  of  the-  XI.  corps  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  tad 
eventually  became  Vioomte  Cavaignac  And  inspector-general 
of  cavalry. 

CAVAIGNAC  LOUIS  mJOlNB  (1809-1857),  French  gcnenl. 
son  of  J.  B.  Cavaignac,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  1 5th  of  October 
i8oa.  After  going  through  the  usual  couise  of  study  for  ike 
military  profession,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  engineer  olFcer 
in  1824,  and  served  in  the  Morea  in  1828,  becoming  captain  is 
the  following  year.    When  the  xcvolutioii  ni  i8jo  broke  out 
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be  wasstatioiied  at  Arras,  and  was  the  first  officer  of  his  regiment 
to  dedaie  for  the  new  order  of  things.  In  1831  he  was  removed 
from  active  duty  in  Consequence  of  his  declared  republicanism, 
but  in  1S32  he  was  recalled  to  the  service  and  sent  to  Algeria. 
This  continued  to  be  the  main  sphere  of  his  activity  for  sixteen 
yc2rs,  and  he  won  especial  distinction  in  his  fifteen  montfis* 
ccmmand  of  the  exposed  garrison  of  Tlemccn,  a  command  for 
'arhich  he  was  selected  by  Marshal  Clausel  (1836-1837),  and  in 
the  defence  of  Cherchel  (1840).  Almost  every  step  of  his  pro- 
motion was  gained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  1844  the  due 
dWumale  himself  asked  for  Cavaignac's  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  tftarichal  de  camp.  This  was  made  in  the  same  year,  and 
be  held  various  district  commands  in  Algeria  up  to  1848,  when 
the  provisional  government  appointed  him  governor-general 
of  the  province  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  The  post 
of  minister  of  war  was  also  offered  to  Cavaignac,  but  he  refused 
it  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  government  to  quarter  troops 
in  Paris,  a  measure  which  the  general  held  to  be  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  new  regime.  On  his  election  to  the  National 
Assembly,  however,  Cavaignac  returned  to  Paris.  When  he 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  May  he  found  the  capital  in  an  extremely 
critical  state.  Several  imeutes  had  already  taken  place,  and  by 
the  22nd  of  June  1848  a  formidable  insurrection  had  been 
oif  anized.  The  only  course  now  open  to  the  National  Assembly 
vu  to  assert  its  authority  by  force.  Cavaignac,  first  as  minister 
of  war  and  then  as  dictator,  was  called  to  the  task  of  suppressing 
tbe  revolt  It  was  no  light  task,  as  the  national  guard  was 
oiitrustworlhy,  regular  troops  were  not  at  hand  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  the  insurgents  had  abundant  time  to  prepare 
themselves.  Variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  60,000  men, 
veil  armed  and  organized,  they  had  entrenched  themselves 
at  tvtxy  step  behind  formidable  barricades,  and  were  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  that  ferocity  and  despair 
cculd  suggest  to  them.  Cavaignac  failed  perhaps  to  appreciate 
tile  political  exigencies  of  the  moment;  as  a  soldier  he  would 
Dot  strike  his  blow  until  his  plans  were  mattired  and  his  forces 
^fndently  prepared.  When  the  troops  at  last  advanced  in  three 
strong  colunms,  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed,  and  the 
government  troops  were  frequently  repulsed,  till,  fresh  regiments 
arriving,  he  forced  his  way  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  crushed 
the  insurrection  in  its  headquarters.  The  contest,  which  raged 
from  the  33rd  to  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  was  without 
doubt  the  bloodiest  and  most  resolute  the  streets  of  Paris  have 
r\er  seen,  and  the  general  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  the  severest 
punishment  on  the  rebels. 

Cavaignac  was  censured  by  some  for  having,  by  his  delay, 
aSowcd  the  insurrection  to  gather  head;  but  in  the  chamber 
kc  -was  declared  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  have  deserved  well  of 
his  country.  After  laying  down  his  dictatorial  powers,  he 
continued  to  preside  over  the  Executive  Committee  till  the 
(ieciion  of  a  regular  president  of  the  republic.  It  was  expected 
that  the  suffrages  of  France  would  niise  Cavaignac  to  that 
position.  But  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  rural 
population,  sick  of  revolution,  and  weary  even  of  the  moderate 
republicanism  of  Cavaignac,  were  anxious  for  a  stable  govem- 
cent.  .\gainst  the  five  and  a  half  million  votes  recorded  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  Cavaignac  received  only  a  million  and  a  half. 
Not  without  chagrin  at  his  defeat,  he  withdrew  into  the  rank& 
of  the  opposition.  He  continued  to  serve  as  a  representative 
(iuring  the  short  remainder  of  the  republic.  At  the  coup  d'itat 
of  the  3nd  December  1851  he  was  arrested  along  with  the  other 
IT  embers  of  the  opposition;  but  after  a  short  imprisonment  at 
Ham  he  was  released,  and,  with  his  newly-married  wife,  lived 
>Q  retirement  till  his  death,  which  took  pUce  at  Oume  (Sarthe) 
ofl  the  28th  of  October  1857. 

His  son,  Jacques  Marie  EuciNE  Godefroi  Cavaignac 
(1S33-190S),  French  politician,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of 
May  1853.  He  made  public  profession  of  his  republican  prin- 
ciples as  a  schoolboy  at  the  Lyc^e  Charlemagne  by  refusing 
in  1867  to  receive  a  prize  at  the  Sorbonne  from  the  hand  of  the 
prince  imperial.  He  received  the  military  medal  for  service  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  in  1872  entered  the  £cole 
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Poly  technique.  He  served  as  a  civil  engineer  in  Angoul£me  until 
188 1,  when  he  became  master  of  requests  in  the  council  of  state. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the  arrondissement 
of  Saint-Calais  (Sarthe)  in  the  repubUcan  interest.  In  1885- 
1886  he  was  under-secretary  for  war  in  the  Henri  Brisson 
ministry,  and  he  served  in  the  cabinet  of  £mile  Loubet  (1892) 
as  minister  of  marine  and  of  the  colonies.  He  had  exchanged  his 
moderate  repubUcanism  for  radical  views  before  he  became 
war  minister  in  the  cabinet  of  Lten  Bourgeois  (1895-1896). 
He  was  again  minister  of  war  in  the  Brisson  cabinet  in  July 
1898,  when  he  read  in  the  chamber  a  document  which  definitely 
incriminated  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
however,  he  stated  tfasat  this  had  been  discovered  to  be  a  forgery 
by  Colonel  Henry,  but  he  refused  to  concur  with  his  colleagues 
in  a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  prosecution,  which  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  own  exposure  of  the  forgery. '  Resigning  his  port- 
folio, he  continued  to  declare  his  conviction  of  Dreyfus's  guilt, 
and  joined  the  Nationalist  group  in  the  chamber,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders.  He  alsq  was  an  energetic  supporter 
of  the  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Fran^aise.  In  1899  Cavaignac  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  He 
had  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  i)olitical  life  when 
he  died  at  his  country-seat  near  Fl£e  (Sarthe)  on  the  asth  of 
September  1905.  He  wrote  an  important  book  on  the  Formati<m 
de  la  Prusse  coniemporaine  (  2  vols.,  1891-1898),  dealing  with 
the  events  of  1806-1813. 

CAVAILLON,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vauduse,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Avignon  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
town,  5760;  commune,  9952.  Cavaillon  lies  at  the  southern 
t^ase  of  Mont  St  Jacques  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Coulon.  It  had  a  h6tcl  de  ville  of  the 
i8th  century,  a  church  of  the  1 2th  century,  dedicated  to  St  V£ran, 
and  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Roman 
period.  The  town  is  an  important  railway  junction  and  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  rich  and  well-irrigated  plain,  which  pro- 
duces melons  and  other  fruits,  early  vegetables  (artichokes, 
tomatoes,  celery,  potatoes),  and  other  products  in  profusion. 
Silk-worms  are  reared,  and  silk  is  an  important  article  of  trade. 
The  preparation  of  preserved  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  pro- 
visions, distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  and 
leather  are  carried  on.  Numerous  minor  relics  of  the  Roman 
period  have  been  found  to  the  south  of  the  present  town,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  CabeUio-^  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cavares.  In  medieval  and  modem  history  the  town  hais 
for  the  most  part  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Comtat  Venaissin, 
in  which  it  was  included.  Ull  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it 
was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  had  a  large  number  of  monastic 
establishments. 

CAVALCANTI,  GUIDO  ((.  1250-1300),  Italian  poet  and 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  philosopher  %;hom  Dante,  in  the 
Inferno,  condemns  to  torment  among  the  Epicureans  and 
Atheists;  but  he  himself  was  a  friend  of  the  great  poet.  By 
marriage  with  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Farinata  Uberti,  he  became 
head  of  the  GhibeUines;  and  when  the  people,  weary  of  continual 
brawls,  aroused  themselves,  and  sought  peace  by  banishing  the 
leaders  of  the  rival  parties,  he  was  sent  to  Sarzana,  where  he 
caught  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Cavalcanti  has  left  a  number 
of  love  sonnets  and  canzoni,  which  were  honoured  by  the  praise 
of  Dante;  Some  are  simple  and  graceful,  but  many  are  spoiled 
by  a  mixture  of  metaphysics  borrowed  from  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  the  Christian  Fathers.  They  are  mostly  in  honour  of  a 
French  lady,  whom  he  calls  Mandctta.  His  Canzone  d*Amore 
was  extremely  popular,  and  was  frequently  published;  and  his 
complete  poetical  works  are  contained  in  Giunti's  collection 
(Florence,  1527;  Venice,  1531-1532).  He  also  wrote  in  prose  on 
philosophy  and  oratory. 

See  D.  G.  Rossctti,  Dante  and  his  Circle  (1874). 

CAVALIER,  JEAN  (1681-1740),  the  famous  chief  of  the 
Camisards  {q.v.),  was  born  at  Mas  Roux,  a  small  hamlet  in  the 
commune  of  Ribautc  near  Anduze  (Gard),  on  the  28th  of 
November  i68x.  His  father,  an  flliterate  peasant,  had  been 
compelled  by  persecution  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  along 
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with  his  family,  but  his  mother  brought  him  up  secretly  in  the 
Protcsunt  faith.  In  his  boyhood  he  became  a  shepherd,  and 
about  his  twentieth  year  lie  was  apprcntloed  to  a  baker. 
Threatened  with  prosecution  for  his  religious  opinions  he  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  passed  the  year  1701;  he  retiirned  to  the 
C^ennes  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Camisards,  who  by 
the  murder  of  the  Abb£  du  Chayla  at  Pont-de-Monvert  on  the 
night  of  the  ^4th  of  July  1702  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Some  months  later  he  became  their  leader.  He  showed  himself 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  genius  for  war,  and  Marshal 
Villars  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  as 
courageous  in  attack  as  he  was  prudent  in  retreat,  and  that  by 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the.countiy  he  displayed  in  the 
management  of  his  troops  a  skill  as  great  as  that  of  the  ablest 
officers.  Within  a  period  of  two  years  he  was  to  bold  in  check 
Count  Victor  Maurice  de  Brogjie  and  Marshal  Montrevel, 
generals  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  .to  cany  on  one  of  the  most 
terrible  partisan  wars  in  French  history. 

He  organized  the  Oimisaid  forces  and  maintained  the  most 
severe  discipline.  As  an  orator  he  derived  his  inspiration  from 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rude 
mountaineers  to  a  pitch  ao  high  that  they  were  ready  to  die 
with  their  young  leader  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
Each  battle  incrosed  the  terror  of  his  name.  On  Christmas  day 
X703  he  dared  to  hold  a  religious  assembly  at  the  very  gates  of 
Alais,  and  put  to  flight  the  local  militia  which  came  forth  to 
atuck  him.  At  Vagnas,  on  the  loth  of  February  1703,  he 
routed  the  royal  troops,  but,  defeated  in  his  turn,  hie  was  com- 
pelled to  find  safety  in  fli^t.  But  he  reappeared,  was  again 
defeated  at  Tour  de  Bellot  (April  30),  and  againrecovered  himself, 
recruits  flocking  to  him  to  fill  up  the  phices  of  the  slain.  By  a 
long  series  of  successes  he  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was  in 
vain  that  more  rigorous  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
Camisards.  Cavalier  boldly  carried  the  war  into  the'  plain, 
made  terrible  repris^,  and  threatened  even  Ntmes  Itself.  On 
the  x6th  of  April  170^-  he  encountered  Marshal  Montrevel 
himself  at  the  bridge  of  Nages,  with  1000  men  against  5000,  and, 
though  defeated  after  a  desperate  conflict,  he  made  a  successful 
retreat  with  two-thirds  of  his  men.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Marshal  Villars,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible 
struggle^  opened  negotiations,  and  Cavalier  was  induced  to 
attend  a  conference  at  Pont  d'Avine  near  Alais  on  the  nth  of 
May  1704,  and  on  the  i6th  of  May  he  made  submission  at  Nimes. 
These  negotiations,  with  the  proudest  monarch  in  Europe,  he 
carried  on,  not  as  a  rebel,  but  as  the  leader  of  an  army  which 
had  waged  an  honourable  war.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  com- 
mission as  colonel,  which  Villars  presented  to  him  personally, 
and  a  pension  of  1200  livres.  At  the  same  time  he  authorized 
the  formation  of  a^Camisard  regiment  for  service  in  Spain  imder 
his  command. 

Before  leaving  the  C£vennes  for  the  last  time  he  went  to  Alais 
and  to  RibaUte,  followed  by  an  inmiense  concourse  of  people. 
But  Cavalier  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  his  Camisards  almost  to  a  man  broke  forth  in  wrath  against 
him,  reproaching  him  for  what  they  described  as  his  treacherous 
desertion.  On  the  2  xst  of  June  1 704,  with  a  hundred  Camisards 
who  were  still  faithful  to  him,  he  departed  from  Nimes  and 
came  to  Neu-Brisach  (Alsace),  where  he  was  to  be  quartered. 
From  Dijon  he  went  on  to  Paris,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  him 
audience  and  heard  his  explanation  of  the  revolt  of  the  Chreimes. 
Returning  to  Dijon,  fearing  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Neu-Brisach,  he  escaped  with  his  troop  near  Montbfliard  and 
took  refuge  at  Lausanne.  But  he  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to 
abandon  the  career  of  arms.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  with  his  Camisards  made  war  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 
After  the  peace  he  crossed  to  England,  where  he  formed  a 
regiment  of  refugees  which  took  part  in  the  Spanish  expedition 
under  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  .Ck>udesley  Shovel  iri 
May  1705.  At  the  battle  of  Almansa  the  Camisards  found 
themselves  opposed  to  a  French  regiment,  and  without  firing 
the  two  bodies  rushed  one  upon  the  other.    Cavalier  wrote 


later  (July  10,  1707):  ^'  The  only  consolation  that  resaias  to 
me  is  that  the  regiment  I  had  U>e  honour  to  comnaBd  nexer 
looked  back,  but  sokl  iu  life  deariy  orr  the  fiekl  of  battle.  I 
fought  as  long  as  a  man  stood  beside  me  and  until  numbers 
overpowered  mr.  losing  also  an  immense  quanti^  of  bk»d 
from  a  dozen  wounds  which  I  received."  Maf«h»»  Bcnkk 
never  spoke  of  this  tragic  event  without  visible  eaMAian. . 

On  his  return  to  En^and  a  small  pension  was  given  hin  sfid 
he  settled  at  Dublin,  where  he  published  Memoirs  of  iJk  Wtn 
of  Ike  Civennes  under  Col.  Cavalier ^  written  in  French  and  tiars- 
lated  into  English  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Carteret  (17^}- 
Though  Cavalier  received,  no  doubt,  assistance  in  the  publica- 
tion of  I  he  Memoirs,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  be  provided  tlx 
materials,  and  that  his  work  is  the  most  valuabk  soorce  (or  tlte 
history  of  his  life.  He  was  made  a  goieral  on  the  27th  of  Ociobu 
1735,  aiui  on  the  ssth  of  May  1738  was  tppdnttd  lieutenint- 
governor  of  Jersey.  Writing  in  the  fdkiwing  year  (August  :^, 
1739)  he  says:  "  I  am  overworked  and  weaiy;  I  am  going  to 
take  the  waters  in  Eng^d  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  tl» 
war  against  the  Spaniards  if  th^  reject  coansds  of  prudence." 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  on  the  ind  of 
July  1739,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  In  the  parodial 
register  of  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  there  is  fax.  entry.:  **  Burial  u^ 
X740,  May  18,  Brigadier  John  Cavalier." 

There,  is  a  story  which  represents  him  as  the  futnrutc  rival 
of  Voltaire  for  the  hand  of  Olympe,  daughter  of  Madame  Duooycr, 
author  of  the  Lettres  galantes.  During  his  stay  in  Eo^asd  U 
married  the  daughter  of  Captain.de  Ponthieu  and  Maigoente 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  refugees  living  at  Portaxlington.  Uaksr 
herbes,  the  courageous  defender  of  Louis  XVI:,  bears  the  fioUow- 
ing  eloquent  testimony  to.  this  young  hero  of  the  Civennes:^ 
"  I  confess,"  he  says, "  that  this  warrior,  who,  without  ever  havisj 
served,  found  himself  by  the  mere  ^f  t  of  nature  a  great  geoenl, 
— this  Camlsard  who  was  bold  to  punish  a  crime  in  the  preaeace 
of  a  fierce  troop  which  maintained  itself  by  little  crimes— thU 
coarse  peasant  who,  when  admitted  at  twenty  years  of  age  iato 
the  society  of  cultivated  people,  caught  thdr  maimers  and  «oa 
their  love  and  esteem,  this  iruui  yfbo,  though  accustomed  to  a 
stormy  life,  and  having  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  success, 
had  yet  enough  philosophy  in  him  by  nature  to  enjoy  f<M'  thirty- 
five  years  a  tranquil  private  life — appears  to  me  to  be  oae  of 
the  rarest  characters  to  be  found  in  history." 

For  a  more  detailed  account  ace  F.  Puaux,  Vie  de  Jen  Ce^eHer 
if  1 868):  David  C.  A.  Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  from  Frama,  il  H-*^ 
iLond.,  1871);  ChzTwey,  Jean  Cavalier:  nouoeaux  docmmemts  ined^ 
(1884).  Eug^e  Sue  popularized  the  name  of  the  Canusard  chief  ai 
Jean  Cavalier  ou  les  fanatiques  des  Civennes  (r84o}.  (F.  Px.) 

CAVALIER,  a  horseman,  particularly  a  borsc-soldicr  or  <»c  of 
gentle  birth  trained  in  knightly  exercises.  The  word  is  takea 
from  one  of  the  French  words  which  derived  ultimately  fna 
the  Late  Lat.  cahaUarius^  a  horseman,  from  Lat.  tebaOMi, 
properly  a  pack-horse,  which  gave  the  Fr.  cAevai,  a  chesdur 
This  last  word  is  the  regular  French  for  "  knight,"  and  is  dbidj 
used  in  English  for  a  member  of  certain  foreign  rnilitaiy  or  other 
orders,  particularly  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cavalier  in  Ea^^k 
wiis  early  applied  in  a  contemptuous  sense  to  an  oveibeaii?f 
swashbuckler—^  roisterer  or  swaggering  gallant.  In  Sfaakespean 
(2  Henry  IV.  v.  iii.  62)  Shallow  calls  Bardcdph*s  oompanicas 
"  cavaleros."  "  Cavalier  "  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  Royahsu, 
the  supporters  of  Charles  I.  in  the  struggle  with  the  PariiajncBt 
in  the  Great  Rebellion.  Here  again  it  first  vppeaxt  as  a  tcna  ef 
reproach  and  contempt,  applied  by  the  opponents  of  the  kicf 
Charles  in  the  Answer  to  the  Petition  (June  13,  1642)  speab  d 
cavaliers  as  a  "  word  by  what  mistake  soever  it  seemcs  much  is 
disfavour."  Further  quotations  of  the  use  of  the  word  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  are  given  in  the  New  Emifitk  Diaicm&ry 
It  was  soon  adopted  (as  a  title  of  honour)  by  the  kirk's  party, 
who  in  return  applied  Roundhead  to  their  opponents,  and  at  tk 
Restoration  the  court  party  preserved  the  name,  which  survived 
till  the  rise  of  the  term  Tory  (see  Wmc  and  Tost).  The  trro 
"  cavalier  "  has  been  adopted  from  the  Fresich  as  a  tens  io 
fortification  for  a  work  of  great  mmmand  oonstnctcd  in  thf 
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interior  of  a  fort,  bastion  or  other  defence,  so  as  to  fire  over  the 
Boain  parapet  without  interfering  with  the  fire  of  the  latter.  A 
greater  volume  of  fire  can  thus  be  obtained,  but  the  great  height 
of  the  cavalier  nutkts  it  an  easy  target  for  a  besieger's  guns. 

CAVALIBBE,  BMIUO  DEL,  x6th-centuiy  lulian  musical 
composer,  was  bom  in  Rome  about  1550  of  a  noble  family. 
He  held  a  post  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Tuscany  from 
13SS  to  1597,  and  during  his  residence  at  Florence  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  J.  Peri,  O.  Rinucdni,  G.  Cacdni  and  the  rest 
of  the  Bazdi  drde.  In  1597  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became 
connected  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratoiy  founded  by  St 
Philip  Neri.  Here  in  1 600  was  performed  Cavaliere's  contribution 
to  the  nniscal  reformation  .initiated  by  his  drcle  of  friends  in 
Fbxence — La  Rappresentatione  di  Anima  e  di  CorpOf  a  sacred 
dzama,  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  example  of  what  is  now 
caOcd  oiatoiio.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  no  longer 
fiving  when  the  work  was  performed,  but  some  authorities  assign 
1603  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

CavaUere's  style  is  more  facile  than  that  of  Peri  and  Cacdni, 

but  be  is  inferior  to  them  in  depth  of  musical  expression.    He 

is,  however,  important  as  being  the  first  to  apply  the  new  monodic 

style  to  sacred  music,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  school 

of  the  X7th  century  which  induded  Mazzocchi,  Carissimi  and 

AJeasandio  ScariattL 

See  also  H.  Gold«:hmidt,  Sludien  xur  CesckickU  der  ilalienUchen 
Optr  im  17.  Jahrkundert,  Band.L 

CAVAIU*  FRAHCBSCO  (i 599?-! 676),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Crema  in  1599  or  x6oo.  His  real  name  was 
Pier  Francesco  Caletti-Bruni,  but  he  is  better  known  by  that  of 
Cavalli,  the  name  of  his  patron,  a  Venetian  nobleman.  He 
became  a  singer  at  St  Bffaik's  in  Venice  in  1617,  second  organist  in 
1659,  first  organist  in  1665,  and  in  1668  maestro  di  cappcUa, 
He  is,  however,  chiefly  important  for  his  operas.  He  began  to 
write  for  the  stage  in  1639  {Le  Nozse  di  Teti  e  di  Pdeo),  and  soon 
established  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  summoned  to  Paris 
in  1660  to  produce  an  opera  (Serse)  at  the  Louvre  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  He  visited  Paris  again  in  1662, 
bringing  out  his  Ercole  Amante.  His  death  occurred  in  Venice 
on  the  X4th  of  January  1676.  Twenty-seven  operas  of  Cavalli 
are  still  extant,  most  of  them  being  preserved  in  the  library  of 
St  &fark  at  Venice.  Monteverde  had  found  opera  a  musico- 
literary  experiment,  and  left  it  a  magnificent  dramatic  spectade. 
Cavalli  succeeded  in  making  opera  a  popular  entertainment. 
He  reduced  Monteverde's  extravagant  orchestra  to  more  practical 
limits,  introduced  mdodious  arias  into  his  music  and  popular 
types  into  his  libretti.  His  operas  have  all  the  characteristic 
exaggerations  and  absurdities  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  have 
also  a  remarkably  strong  sense  of  dramatic  effect  as  well  as  a 
great  musical  fadh'ty,  and  a  grotesque  humour  which  was 
characteristic  of  Italian  grand  opera  down  to  the  death  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti. 

CAVALLUri.  PIETRO  {c.  1259-1344),  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Rome,  was  an  artist  of  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  modem  Roman 
school,  and  was  taught  painting  and  mosaic  by  Giotto  while 
employed  at  Rome;  it  is  believed  that  he  assisted  his  master  in 
the  mosaic  of  the  Navicella  or  ship  of  St  Peter,  in  the  porch  of  the 
church  of  t)ut  saint.  He  also  studied  under  the  Cosmati.  Lanzi 
describes  him  as  an  adept  in  both  arts,  and  mentions  with  appro- 
bation his  grand  fresco  of  a  Cmdfixion  at  Assisi,  still  in  tolerable 
preservation;  he  was,  moreover,  versed  in  architecture  and  in 
sculpture.  According  to  George  Vertue,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Cavallini  executed,  in  1279,  the  mosaics  and  other  oma- 
mentsof  the  tombof  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  wouM  thus  be  the  "  Pctrus  Civis  Romanus  "  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  shrine;  but  a  comparison  of  dates  invalidates 
this  surmise.  He  died  in  1344,  at  the  age  of  dghty-five,  in  the 
odour  of  sanciity,  having  in  his  later  years  been  a  man  of  eminent 
piety.  He  Is  said  to  have  carved  for  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo 
foori  le  Mura,  close  to  Rome,  a  cradfix  which  spoke  in  1370  to  a 
female  saint.  Some  hi|^Iy  important  works  by  Cavallini  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Cedlia  In  Trutevere,  Rome,  have  been  recently  I 


CAVALLO,  TIBBRIUt  (1749-1809),  Anglo-ItaUan  dectridan 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  March  1749  at 
Naples,  where  his  father. was  a  physician.  In  1771  he  came  to 
England  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  a  mercantile  career,  but 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  sdentific  work.  Although  he 
made  several  ingenious  improvements  in  sdentific  instruments, 
his  mind  was  rather  imitative  and  critical  than  creative*  He 
published  numerous  works  on  different  branches  of  physics, 
induding  A  CompleU  Treatise  on  Electricity  (x777)r  Treatise  on 
the  Nature  and.  Properties  of  Air  and  other  permanently  Elastic 
Fluids  (x78x),  History  and  Practice  of  Aerostaiicn  (X785),  Treatise 
on  Magnetism  (1787),  Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  (X803),  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medical  Electricity 
( X  780) ,  and  Medical  Properties  of  Factitious  il«r  (x  798).  He  died 
in  London  on  the  sist  of  December  x8ci9. 

CAVALLOTTI,  FEUCB  (x84a-x 898),  Italian  poUtidan,  poet 
and  dramatic  author,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of  November. 
X842.  In  x86o  and  x866  he  fought  with  the  Garibaldian  Corps, 
but  first  attained  notoriety  by  his  anti-monarchical  lampoons  in 
the  Gossetfa  di  Milano  and  in  the  CoBettina  Rosa  between  x866 
and  X872.  Elected  to  pariiament  as  deputy  for  Corteolona  in 
the  latter  year,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  after  having 
publidy  impugned  its  validity.  Eloquence  and  turbulent  com- 
bativeness  in  aiul  out  of  pariiament  secured  for  him  the  leader- 
ship of  the  extreme  Left  on  the  death  of  Bertani  in  x886. 
During  his  twelve  yeara'  leadership  his  party  increased  in  number 
from  twenty  to  seventy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  parlia- 
mentary influence  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Thou^  am- 
bitious and  addicted  to  defamatory  methods  of  personal  attack 
which  sometimes  savoured  of  political  blackmail^  Cavallotti's 
doquent  advocacy  of  democratic  reform,  and  apparent  generosity 
of  sentiment,  secured  for  him  a  popularity  surpassed  by  that  of 
no  contemporary  save  Crispi.  Services  rendered  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  X885,  his  numerous  lawsuits  and  thirty-three  duels, 
his  bitter  campaign  against  Crispi,  and  his  championship  of 
French  interests,  coinbined  to  enhance  his  notoriety  and  to 
increase  his  political  influence.  By  skilful  alliances  with  the 
marquis  di  Rudini  he  more  than  once  obtained  practical  control 
of  the  Italian  govemmcnt,  and  exacted  notable  concessions 
to  Radical  demands.  He  was  kiUed  on  the  6th  of  March  1898 
in  a  dud  with  Count  Macola,  editor  of  the  conservative  Cautta 
di  VeneUa,  whom  he  had  assailed  with  characteristic  intemper- 
ance of  language.  By  his  death  the  house  of  Savoy  lost  a  re- 
lentless foe,  and  the  revolutionary  dements  in  Italy  a  gifted, 
if  not  entirely  trustworthy,  leader.  (H.  W.  S.) 

CAVALRY  (Fr.  cavalerie,  Ger.  Kavallerie  or  Peitereif  derived 
ultimately  from  late  Lat.  caballus,  horse),  a  word  which  came 
into  use  in  military  literature  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century  as  applied  to  mounted  men  of  all  kinds  employed  for 
combatant  purirases,  whether  intended  primarily  for  charging  in 
masses,  in  small  bodies,  or  for  dismounted  fighting.  By  degrees, 
as  greater  refinement  of  terminology  has  become  desirable,  the 
idea  has  been  narrowed  down  until  it  indudes  only  "  hoisemen 
trained  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  their  comxnander  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  man  and  horse,"  and  this  definition  will  be  found 
to  cover  the  whole  fidd  of  cavaliy  activity,  from  the  tasks 
entrusted  to  the  cavalry  "  corps  "  of  10,000  sabres  down  to  the, 
missions  devolving  on  isolated  squadrons  and  even  troops. 

Hilary. — ^The  evolution  of  the  cavalry  arm  has  never  been 
uniform  at  any  one  time  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  has 
always  been  locally  modified  by  the  conditions  of 
each  community  and  the  stage  of  intdlectual  develop- 
ment to  which  at  any  given  moment  each  had  attained. 
The  first  condition  for  the  existence  of  the  arm 
being  the  existence  of  the  horse  itsdf,  its  relative  scarcity 
or  the  reverse  and  its  adaptability  to  its  environment  in 
each  particular  district  have  always  exercised  a  preponderating 
influence  on  the  development  of  cavalry  organization  and 
tactics.  The  indigenous  horses  of  Europe  and  Asia  being 
very  small,  the  first  application  of  their  capabilities  for  war 
purposes  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  as  draught  animals 
for  chariots,  the  constmction  of  which  implies  not  only  the 
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existence  of  levd  surfacesfperhaps  of  actual  roads,  but  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  medianical  skill  in  those  who  designed  and 
employed  them.  The  whole  of  the  classical  and  Oriental  mytho- 
logies, together  with  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria 
and  India,  are  convincing  on  this  point.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
a  trace  either  of  description  or  delineation  of  animals  physically 
capable  of  carrying  on  their  backs  the  armed  men  of  the  period. 
All  the  earliest  allusions  to  the  use  of  the  horse  in  war  either 
point  directly  to  the  employment  as  a  draught  animal,  or  where 
not  specific,  as  in  the  description  of  the  war-horse  in  Job,  they 
would  apply  equally  well  to  one  harnessed  to  a  chariot  as  to  one 
ridden  under  the  saddle. 

The  first  trace  of  change  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Prof. 
Wm.  Ridgeway  {Origin  and  Influence  of  the  Thoroughbred  Horse^ 
p.  343),  in  an  Egyptian  relief  showing  Nubians  mounted  on 
horses  of  an  entirely  different  breed,  taller  and  more  powerful 
than  any  which  had  gone  before  them.  These  horses  appear 
to  have  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Dongola,  and  the  strain  still 
survives  in  the  Sudan.  The  breed  is  traced  into  Arabia,  where 
only  second-rate  horses  had  been  reared  hitherto,  and  thence 
to  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  eventually  centres  of  cavalry 
activity  developed.  The  first  detailed  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  organized  bodies  of  mounted  men  is  to  be  found  in  Xenophon, 
whose  instructions  for  the  breaking,  training  and  command 
of  a  squadron  remain  almost  as  a  model  for  modem  practice. 
Their  tactical  emplo3rment,  however,  seems  still  to  have  been 
relatively  insignificant,  for  the  horses  were  still  far  too  small 
and  too  few  to  deliver  a  charge  with  sufficient  momentum  to 
break  the  heavy  armed  and  disciplined  hoplites.  The  strain  of 
ancient  battle  was  of  an  entirely  different  order  to  that  of 
modem  fighting.  In  the  absence  of  projectiles  of  sufficient 
range  and  power  to  sweep  a  whole  area,  the  fighting  was  entirely 
between  the  front  ranks  of  the  opposing  forces.  When  a  front 
rank  fighter  felt,  his  place  was  immediately  taken  by  his  comrade 
in  the  rear,  who  took  up  the  individual  combat,  excited  by  his 
comrade's  fate  but  relatively  fresh  in  mind  and  muscle.  This 
process  of  feeding  the  fight  from  the  rear  could  be  protracted 
almost  indefinitely.  If  then,  as  a  consequence  of  a  charge,  a 
few  mounted  men  did  penetrate  the  ranks,  they  encountered 
such  a  crowd  of  well-protected  and  fresh  swordsmen  that  they 
were  soon  pulled  off  their  ponies  and  despatched.  Now  and 
again  great  leaders,  Alexander,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanus, 
for  instance,  succeeded  in  riding  down  their  opponents,  but  in 
the  main,  and  as  against  the  Roman  infantry  in  particular, 
mounted  troops  proved  of  very  little  service  on  the  battlefield. 

It  was,  however,  otherwise  in  the  sphere  of  strategy.  There, 
information  was  of  even  greater  importance,  because  harder  to 
obtain,  than  it  is  nowadays,  and  the  army  which  could  push  out 
its  feelers  to  the  greater  distance,  surround  its  enemy  and 
intercept  his  communications,  derived  nearly  the  same  advan- 
tages as  it  does  at  present.  Hence  both  sides  provided  them- 
selves with  horsemen,  and  when  these  met,  each  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  several  duties,  charges  of  masses  naturally 
ensued.  This  explains  the  value  attaching  in  the  old  days  to  the 
possession  of  horse-flesh  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  relatively 
new  Dongola  or  African  strain  over  the  then  known  world. 

The  primitive  instinct  of  aboriginal  man  is  to  throw  stones 
or  other  missiles  for  purposes  of  defence  (apes  viill  throw  anything 
they  can  fiAd,  but  they  never  use  sticks);,  hence,  as  the  Romans 
penetrated  ever  farther  amongst  the  barbarian  tribes,  their 
horsemen  in  first  line  found  ever-increasing  need  for  protection 
against  projectiles.  But  tht  greater  the  weight  of  armour 
carried,  the  greater  the  demands  upon  the  endurance  of  the 
horse.  Then,  as  the  weight-carr>'ing  breed  was  expensive 
and,  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  corruption  and 
peculation  spread,  a  limit  was  soon  placed  on  the  multiplication 
of  charging  cavalry,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
the  indigcrvous  pony^  which  could  only  carry  a  rider  from  place 
to  place,  not  charge.  Thus  there  was  a  gradual  levelling  down 
of  the  mounted  arms,  the  heavy  cavalry  becoming  too  heavy  to 
gallop  and  the  light  not  good  enough  for  united  action.  Against 
such  opponents,  the  lighter  and  better  mounted  tribesmen  of 


Asia  found  their  task  easy.  They  cat  off  the  supplies  of  the 
marching  infantry,  filled  up  or  destro3red  the  wdk,  &c^  aad 
thus  demonstrated  the  strategic  necessity  of  stq>eiiQr  nobility. 

With  the  decay  of  civilization  discipline  also  disappeared, 
and,  as  discipline  consists  essentially  in  the  spirit  of  sell-aaifia 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  its  opposite,  self-ptescfvatiaii, 
became  the  guiding  principle.  This  in  torn  led  to  the  inaease 
of  armour  carried,  and  thence  to  the  demand  for  heavier  hones, 
and  this  demand  working  throuj^  sevenl  centuries  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  breeding  of  the  great  weight-carrying  aninak  oa 
whose  existence  that  of  medieval  chivaiiy  depended.  These 
horses,  however,  being  very  costly  and  pncticaOy  icdess  for 
general  purposes,  could  only  become  the  property  of  the  wealthy, 
who  were  too  independent  to  feel  the  need  of  combinatioD,  aed 
preferred  to  live  on  the  spoliation  and  taxation  of  the  weak. 
This  spoliation  eventually  impelled  the  weaker  men  to  romhinr, 
and  at  first  their  combination  took  the  form  of  the  oonstructioa 
of  fortified  places,  against  which  mounted  men  were  poweriesi. 
On  the  other  hand,  expense  put  a  limit  to  the  area  yAaxh  fortifica- 
tions could  enclose,  and  this  again  limited  the  supplies  for  the 
garrison.  Horsemen  sweeping  the  country  for  miles  aronsd  lad 
no  difficulty  in  feeding  themselves,  and  the  sarrendcr  of  iS 
beleaguered  places  through  starvation  was  ultimately  inevitable, 
unless  food  could  be  introduced  from  allied  towns  in  the  vidnity. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  introduce  fighting  men  only  into  a  pS^ce 
which  primarily  reqmred  food  (cf.  Lucknow,  1857)  to  protta<t 
its  resistance.  Hence  some  means  had  to  be  found  to  surrourd 
the  supply-convoys  with  a  physically  impenetrable  shield.  s:d 
eighteen-foot  pikes  in  the  hands  of  powerful  Hiyiplined  sddkn 
met  the  requirements.  Against  ei^t  to  ten  ranks  of  such  mia 
the  best  cavalry  in  the  world,  relying  only  mi  their  swords, 
were  helpless,  and  for  the  time  (towards  the  dose  of  the  iftb 
century)  infantry  remained  masters  of  the  field  9n  the  cootiocst 
of  Europe. 

England  meanwhile  had  developed  on  lines  of  her  own.  Thub 
to  her  longbowmen  and  the  military  genius  of  her  leaders,  she 
might  have  retained  indefinitely  the  command  of  the  cootinertt 
had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  which,  thocfh 
readily  accepted  by  the  English  for  sieges  in  France,  pro>Td  the 
ultimate  cause  of  their  undoing.  It  was  the  French  ^riio devek^xd 
the  use  of  siege  artillery  most  rapidly,  and  their  cavalry  were  cot 
slow  to  take  the  hint;  unlike  the  longbow  and  the  crossbow,  'J^s 
pistol  could  be  used  effectively  from  horseback,  and  presently 
the  knights  and  their  retainers,  having  the  deepest  purses, 
provided  themselves  with  long  pistols  in  addition  to  their  lancvi 
and  swords.  These  weapons  sent  a  bullet  through  any  amxNir 
which  a  foot-soldier  could  conveniently  carry,  or  his  oonunacJir 
afford,  and  if  anything  went  wrong  with  their  mechanism  (vliicli 
was  complicated  and  uncertain)  the  speed  of  his  horse  &000 
carried  the  rider  out  of  danger.  A  new  form  of  attack  agair^ 
infantry,  introduced  by  the  French  at  Ccrisoles,  1544,  tha> 
developed  itself.  A  troop  or  squadron,  formed  in  from  turlce 
to  sixteen  ranks,  trotted  up  to  within  pistol  shot  of  the  aoijc  vi 
the  square  to  be  attacked  and  halted;  then  each  rank  in  &vc- 
cession  cantered  off  man  by  man  to  the  left,  discharging  his  \ii'A 
at  the  square  as  he  passed,  and  riding  back  to  his  place  behind  tV 
column  to  reload.  This  could  be  prolonged  indefijiitdy.  sri 
against  such  tactics  the  infantry  were  powerless.  The  stAts 
carried  by  English  archers  to  check  the  direct  charge  of  \tKyt- 
men  became  useless,  as  did  also  chevamx  de  /rise,  thuufh  (>? 
latter  (which  originated  in  the  14th  century)  continued  to  If 
employed  by  the  Austrians  against  the  swiftly-cfaargisg  Tuil" 
till  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  Thus  it  became  neoessar>  to 
devise  some  new  impediment  which,  whilst  remaining  mcir>, 
would  also  give  cover  and  an  advantage  in  the  final  haed•!^)- 
hand  shock.  The  problem  was  solved  in  Bohemia,  Poland  ^r  1 
Moravia  (Hussite  wars,  about  1430),  where,  distances  being  f:rn( 
and  the  country  open,  greater  mobility  and  capacity  in  the 
convoys  became  essential.  Great  trains  of  wagons  were  pbnd 
in  charge  of  an  infantry  escort,  of  which  a  part  had  hKctrt 
possessed  of  firearms,  and  these  moved  across  country  ia  ss 
many  as  twelve  parallel  lines  drilled  to  form  laaftn,  as  nowads}-s 
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m  SoQth  Africa.  Again  the  cav&Iry  proved  helpless,  and  for 
ceariy  a  century  in  central  Europe  the  word  "  Wagenhurg  " 
(va^c»-fortre»)  became  synonymous  with  "army."  Then  an 
csfortunate  inspiration  came  to  the  wagon-men.  A  large  gun 
«as  relatively  cheaper  to  manufacture,  and  more  effective 
liun  a  smaO  one.  To  keep  their  assailants  at  a  distance,  they 
mounted  wall-pieces  of  about  one-inch  bore  on  their  wagons. 
For  a  moment  the  balance  inclined  in  their  favour,  but  the 
cavalry  were  quick  to  see  their  advantage  in  this  new  idea,  and 
they  immediately  followed  suit  They,  too,  mounted  guns  on 
u'faeeJs,  and,  as  their  mobility  gave  them  choice  of  position,  they 
vcre  able  to  concentrate  their  fire  against  any  side  of  the  laager, 
tiid  again  ultimate  surrender  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
defenders'  dilemma. 

The  interesting  problem  thus  raised  was  never  finally  solved, 
fcr  the  scene  of  action  now  shifted  to  western  Europe,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Netherlands, 
vrbcre  fortresses  were  closer  together  and  the  clayey  nature  of 
the  Rhine  delta  had  already  made  paved  roads  necessary.  Then, 
LSe  Wagenbwrg  bang  no  longer  needed  for  the  short  transits 
between  one  fortified  town  and  another,  the  infantry  reasserted 
tbemseives.  Firearms  having  been  much  improved  in  the  interval 
the  spearmen  (pikemen)  had  already  (about  1515)  learnt  to 
protect  themselves  by  musketeers  trained  to  take  advantage  of 
cuver  and  ground  somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  modern 
ikinsisher.  fhese  musketeers  kept  light  guns  at  a  distance 
from  their  pikemen,  but  dared  not  venture  far  out,  as  their  fire 
was  altogether  inadequate  to  stop  a  rush  of  horsemen;  when  the 
latter  threatened  to  intervene,  they  had  to  run  for  safety  to  the 
squares  of  pikemen,  whom  they  assisted  in  turn  by  keeping 
the  cavalry  beyond  pistol  range.  Hence  the  horsemen  had  to 
(ail  back  apon  more  powerful  guns,  and  these,  being  slow  and 
requiring  more  train,  could  be  most  economically  protected  by 
isfantry  (see  also  Artillery). 

Thus  about  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  western  armies 
differentiated  themselves  out  into  the  still  existing  three  types — 
cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry.  Moreover,  each  type 
was  subdivided,  the  cavalry  becoming  heavy,  medium 
and  dragoons.  At  this  period  there  was  nothing  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  two  contending  forces  except 
the  characters  of  their  respective  leaders.  The  mercenary  clement 
had  triumphed  everywhere  over  the  feudal  levies.  The  moral 
qualities  of  all  were  on  the  same  indifferent  level,  and  battles  in' 
the  open  followed  one  recognized  course.  Neither  army  being 
able  to  outmarch  the  other,  both  drew  up  masses  of  pikes  in 
parallel  lines.  The  musketeers  covered  the  dq;>loyment  of  the 
heavy  guns  on  either  side,  the  cavalry  drew  up  on  Uie  wings  and 
a  strictly  parallel  fight  ensued,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  common 
cause  for  which  men  were  willing  to  die,  plunder  was  the  ruling 
motive,  and  all  control  and  discipline  melted  in  the  excitement 
of  the  contest. 

It  is  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism  that  cavalry  owes  its  next 
great  forward  leap.  To  sweep  the  battlefield,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  men  should  be  ready  to  subordinate  selfish  con- 
slderatiotts  to  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  The  Roman  Catholicism 
of  the  day  gave  many  kx^holes  for  the  evasion  of  clear  duty, 
but  from  these  the  reformed  faith  was  free,  and  it  is  to  the 
reawakened  sense  of  duty  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  appealed. 
This  alone  rendered  combination  amongst  his  subordinate 
leaders  possible,  and  on  this  power  of  combination  all  his  victories 
liepcxided.  Other  cavalry  soldiers,  once  let  loose  in  the  charge, 
could  never  be  trusted  to  return  to  the  field,  the  prospective 
plunder  of  the  enemy's  baggage  being  too  strong  a  temptation; 
but  the  king's  men  could  be  depended  on,  and  once  brought 
back  in  formed  bodies,  they  rode  over  the  enetay's  skirmishers 
and  captured  h»  batteries.  Then  the  equilibrium  of  force 
was  destroyed,  and  all  arms  combined  made  short  work  of  the 
opposing  infantry  alone  (Breitenfeld,  1631).  But  the  Swedish 
king  perohed  with  his  work  half  done,  and  matters  reverted  to 
their  former  condition  until  the  appearance  of  Cromwell,  another 
great  leader  capable  of  animating  his  men  with  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  again  rendered  the  cavalry  arm  supreme.    The  essence 
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of  his  success  lay  in  this,  that  his  men  were  ready  everywhere 
and  always  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  common  cause. 
Whether  scouting  70  m.  to  the  front  of  their  army,  or  fighting 
dismounted  to  delay  the  enemy  at  defiles  or  to  storm  fortified 
strongholds,  or  charging  home  on  the  battlefield,  their  will 
power,  focused  on,  and  in  turn  dependent  on,  the  personality 
of  their  great  leader,  dominated  sill  human  instincts  of  fear, 
rapacity  or  selfishness.  It  is  true  that  they  had  not  to  ride 
against  the  modern  rifle,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  was  no 
quick-firing  artillery  to  carry  terror  through  the  enemy's  army, 
and  it  was  against  masses  of  spearmen  and  musketeers,  not  then 
subjected  to  bursting  shells  or  the  lash  of  shrapnel  and  rifle 
bullets,  that  the  final  charges  had  always  to  be  ridden  home. 

Elach  succeeding  decade  thereafter  has  seen  a  steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  ultimate  power  of  resistance  of  the  infantry,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  power  of  fire  preparation  at  the 
disposid  of  the  supreme  leader;  and  the  chances  of  cavalry  have 
fluctuated  with  the  genius  of  that  leader  in  the  employment  of 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the  topographical  conditions 
existing  within  each  theatre  of  war.  During  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders,  with  its  multiplicity  of  fortresses  and  cbycy  soil, 
cavalry  rapidly  degenerated  into  mounted  infantry,  throwing 
aside  sword  and  lance-proof  armour,  and  adopting  long  muskets 
and  heavier  ammunition.  Presently  they  abandoned  the  charge 
at  a  gallop  and  reverted  to  an  approach  at  the  trot,  and  if  (as 
at  Blenheim)  their  influence  proved  decisive  on  the  field  of 
battle,  this  was  because  the  conditions  were  common  to  both 
combatants,  and  the  personal  influence  of  "  Corporal  John,"  as 
his  soldiers  called  Afarlborough,  ensured  greater  steadiness  and 
better  co-operation. 

When  Frederick  II.  became  king  of  Prussia  (1740),  he 
found  his  cavalry  almost  at  the  nadir  of  efllciency;  even  his 
cuirassiers  drilled  principally  on  foot.  "  They  can 
manoeuvre,"  on  foot,  "  with  the  same  precision  as  ic;  j 
my  grenadiers,  but  unfortunately  they  are  equally  «/<*• 
slow."  His  enemies  the  Austrians,  thanks  to  their  ''«■*'•« 
wars  against  the  Turks  who  always  charged  at  a  ^'^'^' 
gallop,  had  maintained  greater  dash  and  mobility,  and  at  MoU- 
witz  the  Prussians  only  escaped  disaster  by  the  astounding 
rapidity  of  their  infantry  fire.  In  disgust  the  king  then 
wrote,  "  Die  CavaUerie  is  nicht  einmal  werth  dasz  sie  der 
Teufel  week  holet,"  and  he  immediately  set  about  their  re- 
form with  his  usual  energy  and  thoroughness.  Three  years 
after  MoUwitz,  the  result  of  his  exertions  was  apparent  in 
the  greatly  increased  importance  the  arm  acquired  on  the 
battlefield,  and  the  charge  of  the  Bayreuth  dragoons  at  Hohen- 
friedberg  (June  4,  1745),  who  with  1500  horses  rode. over  and 
dispersed  20  Austrian  battalions,  bringing  in  2500  prisoners  and 
67  colours,  will  always  rank  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
military  history.^  The  following  years  of  peace  (1745-1756) 
were  devoted  to  the  methodical  preparation  of  the  cavalry  to 
meet  the  requirements  that  Frederick's  methods  of  war  would 
make  upon  them,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  the  student  should 
devote  special  attention.  From  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (1756)  this  training  assorted  its  influence,  and 
Rossbach  (1757)  and  Zomdorf  (1758)  are  the  principal  examples 
of  what  cavalry  handled  in  masses  can  effect.  At  Rossbach 
General  v.  Seydlitz,  at  the  head  of  38  squadrons,  practically 
began  and  ended  the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  and  at 
Zomdorf  he  saved  the  day  for  the  Prussians  by  a  scries  of  the 
most  brilliant  charges,  which  successively  destroyed  the  Russian 
right  wing  and  centre.  These  battles  so  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  that  their  enemies 
completely  altered  their  tactical  procedure.  They  now  utilized 
their  enormous  numerical  superiority  by  working  in  two  separate 
armies,  each  almost  as  strong  as  the  whole  Prussian  force.  When 
the  latter  moved  against  either,  the  one  threatened  immediately 
threw  up  heavy  entrenchments,  against  which  cavalry  were,  of 
course,  ineffective,  whilst  the  other  pursued  its  march.  When 
Frederick,  having  more  or  less  beaten  his  immediate  opponent, 

*  The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  twenty-eight  killed  and  sixty-six 
wounded. 
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began  to  threaten  the  other  army  it  entrenched  likewise.  Against 
these  methods  the  Prussian  army  soon  wore  itself  out,  and  though 
from  time  to  time  the  cavalry  locally  distinguished  itself,  no 
further  opportunities  for  great  decisive  blows  presented  them- 
selves. 

The  increased  demands  made  upon  the  mobility  of  the  Prussian 
horsemen  naturally  resulted  in  the  gradual  rejection  of  everything 
which  was  not  essential  to  their  striking  power.  The  long  muskets 
and  bayonets  were  laid  aside,  but  the  cuirass  was  retained  for 
the  m^£e,  and  by  the  close  of  the  great  struggle  the  various 
branchesof  the  arm  had  differentiated  themselves  outinto  the  types 
stiU  adhered  to,  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons,  hussars,  whose  equip- 
ment as  regards  essentials  thenceforward  hardly  varied  up  to  the 
latter  years  of  the  xpth  century.  The  only  striking  difference 
lies  in  the  entire  rejection  of  the  lance  in  the  armament  of  the 
charging  squadrons,  and  the  reason  is  characteristic  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  day.  The  Prussian  cavalry  had  realized  that  success 
was  decided,  not  primarily  by  actual  collision,  but  by  the  moral 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  an  absolutely  closed  wall  of  horse- 
men approaching  the  adversary  at  full  speed.  If  the  necessary 
degree  of  cohesion  was  attained,  the  other  side  was  morally  beaten 
before  collision  took  place,  and  either  turned  to  flight,  or  met  the 
shock  with  so  little  resolution  that  it  was  ridden  over  without 
difficulty.  In  the  former  case  any  weapon  was  good  enough 
to  kill  a  fl3ring  enemy;  in  the  latter,  in  the  mti£e  which  then 
ensued,  the  crush  in  the  ranks  of  the  victors  was  still  so  great 
that  the  lance  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

In  the  years  succeeding  the  war  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry  sank  very  rapidly,  the  initial  cause  being  the  death  of 
ScydliLz  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two.  His  personality  had  alone 
dominated  the  discontent,  lethargy  and  hopelessness  created  by 
ruthless  financial  economies.  When  he  was  gone,  as  always  in  the 
absence  of  a  great  leader,  men  adapted  their  lives  to  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  In  thirty  years  the  wreck  was  complete,  and 
within  the  splendid  squadrons  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
manoeuvre  with  perfect  precision  at  the  highest  speed,  there 
were  (as  F.  A.  von  der  Marwitz  in  his  Nachlass  clearly  shows)  not 
more  than  seven  thoroughly  trained  men  and  horses  to  each,  the 
remainder  being  trained  for  little  longer  and  receiving  less  atten- 
tion than  is  the  case  with  modem  and  line  or  auxiliary  cavalry. 

For  the  generation  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Frederick  the  Great's  army,  and  especially  his 
cavalry,  had  become  the  model  for  all  Europe,  but 
the  mainspring  of  the  excellence  of  his  squadrons 
was  everywhere  overlooked.  Seydlitz  had  manoeuvred 
UoaMir  great  masses  of  horsemen,  therefore  every  one  else 
"^'^  must  have  great  masses  also;  but  no  nation  grasped 
the  secret,  viz.  the  unconditional  obedience  of  the  horse  to 
its  rider,  on  which  his  success  had  depended.  Neither 
was  it  possible  under  the  prevailing  social  conditions  to 
secure  the  old  stamp  of  horse,  or  the  former  attention  to 
detail  on  the  part  of  men  and  officers.  In  France,  owing  to  the 
agricultural  decay  of  the  country,  suitable  remounts  for  charg- 
ing cavalry  were  almost  unobtainable,  and  as  this  particular 
branch  of  the  arm  was  almost  exclusively  commanded  by  the 
aristocracy  it  suffered  most  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
The  hussars,  being  chiefly  recruited  and  officered  by  Alsatians  and 
Germans  from  the  Rhine  provinces,  retained  their  individuality 
and  traditions  much  longer  than  the  dragoons  and  cuirassiers, 
and,  to  the  very  close  of  the  great  wars,  we  find  them  always 
ready  to  charge  at  a  gallop;  but  the  unsteadiness  and  poor 
horsemanship  of  the  other  branches  was  so  great  that  up  to  x8i  2, 
the  year  of  their  destruction,  they  always  charged  at  a  trot  only, 
considering  that  the  advantage  of  superior  cohesion  thus  gained 
more  than  balanced  the  loss  of  momentum  due  to  the  slower  pace. 

Generally,  the  growth  of  the  French  cavalry  service  followed 
the  universal  law.  The  best  big  horses  went  to  the  heavy  charging 
cavalry,  viz.  the  cuirassiers,  the  best  light  horses  to  the  hussars, 
and  the  dragoons  received  the  remainder,  for  in  principle  they 
were  only  infantry,  placed  on  horseback  for  convenience  of  loco- 
motion, and  were  not  primarily  intended  for  combined  mounted 
action.  .  Fortunately  for  them,  theif  principal  adversaries,  the 
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Austrians,  had  altogether  failed  to  grasp  the  lesnn  of  the  Sent 
Years'  War.  Writing  in  1780  Colond  Mack,  a  very  capcbb 
officer,  said, "  Even  in  x  769,  the  cavalry  ooukl  not  ride,  could  net 
manage  to  control  their  horses.  Notasiag^squadroocoddkec;) 
its  dressing  at  a  gallop,  and  before  they  had  gone  fifty  yards  a 
least  ten  out  of  forty  horses  in  the  first  rank  wwihi  break  oo: 
to  the  front,"  and  though  the  veteran  field  marshal  Lac; 
issued  new  regiilations,  their  spirit  seems  always  to  have  escaped 
the  executive  officers.  The  British  cavalry  was  almost  wooe 
off,  for  economy  had  reduced  its  squadrons  to  mere  skdetoes. 
and  the  traditional  British  style  of  horsemansh4>,  mSkaUr 
different  from  that  in  vogue  in  France,  made  their  trainifis  kx 
combined  action  even  more  difficult  than  elsewhere.  Hence  tbr 
history  of  cavalry  during  the  earlier  r^mpaignc  cl  the  Revdctbc 
is  marked  by  no  dedsive  triumphs,  the  results  are  ahrays  i> 
adequate  when  judged  by  the  magnitude  ci  the  forces  trngk/fti^ 
and  only  the  brilliant  exploit  of  the  xsth  Light  Diagooos  (&?« 
Hussars)  at  Villers  en  Couth6  (April  24*  <794)  deserves  to  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  influcDce  which  em 
a  few  horsemen  can  exercise  over  a  demoralized  <v  ontzained  sob 
of  infantry. 

Up  to  the  campaign  of  Poland  (see  Napoleonic  CajipaicxsI 
French  victories  were  won  chiefly  by  the  briOiant  infaatrr 
fighting,  cavalry  only  intervening  (as  at  Jena)  to  charge  a  beaUa 
enemy  and  complete  his  destruction  by  puisoit.  Bat  after  the 
terrible  waste  of  life  in  the  winter  of  1806-7,  and  the  apparHir.g 
losses  in  battle.  Napoleon  introduced  a  new  form  of  attsd. 
The  case-shot  preparation  of  his  artillery  (see  Axxilixbt)  sovci 
confusion  and  terror  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  the  opportnai*)* 
was  used  by  masses  of  cavalry.  Henceforward  this  mtthei 
dominated  the  Napoleonic  tactics  and  strategy.  The  csaenda! 
difference  between  this  system  and  the  Fredezidaa  lies  in  thl- 
that  with  the  artillery  available  in  the  former  period  it  was  e'^t 
possible  to  say  in  advance  at  what  point  the  intervestioa  d 
cavalry  would  be  necessary,  hence  the  need  for  speed  vA 
precision  of  manoeuvre  to  ensure  their  arrival  at  the  rigiit  usk 
and  place.  Napoleon  now  selected  befordiand  the  potat  he 
meant  to  overwhelm  and  could  bring  his  cavalry  masses  vii^a 
striking  distance  at  leisure.  Once  placed,  it  was  only  atcausj 
to  induce  them  to  run  away  in  the  required  direction  to  ovn- 
whelm  everything  by  sheer  weight  of  men  and  hocses.  TKs 
method  failed  at  Waterloo  because  the  ground  was  too  heav>, 
the  slope  of  it  against  the  charge,  and  the  whole  coodxiian  d  Lbe 
horses  too  low  for  the  exertion  demanded  of  thcm^ 

The  British  cavalry  from  1793  to  x8x  5  suffered  from  the  sane 
causes  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  century  brra^ 
about  its  breakdown  in  the  South  African  War.  Over-«a 
transport  brought  the  horses  to  land  in  poor  conditioii,  and  it 
was  rarely  possible  to  afford  them  sufficient  time  to  recover  »aA 
become  accustomed  to  the  change  in  foraget  the  con^tiats  d 
the  particular  theatre  of  operations,  &c.,  before  they  bad  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy — Whence  a  heavy  casualty  ivU  and  tbc 
introduction  into  the  ranks  of  raw  unbroken  horses  v^:^ 
interfered  with  the  precision  of  manpnivre  of  the  reoaisdcf- 
Their  losses  (about  13%  per  aimum)  were  small  as  coaspt^ri 
with  those  of  South  Africa,  but  this  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  ibc 
fact  that,  operations  being  generally  in  the  northeni  hemispbm. 
the  change  of  climate  was  never  so  severe.  Tactically,  ibr, 
suffered,  like  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  from  the  abscnct  cf 
any  conception  of  the  Napoleonic  strategy  amongst  their  princ^ 
leaders.  As  it  was  not  known  where  the  great  blow  was  to  fii. 
they  were  distributed  along  the  whole  Une,  and  thos  becasf 
habituated  to  the  idea  of  operating  in  relatively  small  bodies. 
This  is  the  worst  school  for  the  cavalry  soldier,  because  it  is  coIt 
when  working  in  masses  of  forty  to  sixty  squadrons  that  the 
cumulative  consequences  of  small  errors  <rf  detail  become  at 
apparent  as  to  convince  all  ranks  of  the  necessity  of  ooofonclr; 
accurately  to  established  prescriptions.  Nevcrthdcss,  they  i:<-! 
retained  the  practice  of  charging  at  a  gallop,  and  as  a  vbo^c 
were  by  far  the  most  efficient  body  of  horsemen  who  sorvntd 
at  the  close  of  the  great  wars. 

In  the  reaction  that  then  ensued  all  over  Europe,  cavafay 
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practically  ceued  to  exist.  Tbe  financial  and  agriciltural 
ohaustion  of  all  countries,  and  of  Prussia  in'  particular,  was  so 
cDci{dete  that  money  was  nowhere  to  be  found  for  the  great 
concentrations  and  manoeuvre  practices  which  are 
more  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cavaby  than  to 
that  of  the  other  arms.  Hence  a  whole  generation  of 
officers  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
priodples  which  govern  the  employment  of  their  arm.  It  was 
not  tiUS ^848  that,  the  Prussians  began  again  to  unite  whole 
ovaliy  divisions  for  drill  and  manoeuvre,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
ol<kr  generation  had  not^yet  passed  away  when  the  campaigns 
of  1866  and  1870  brought  up  again  the  realities  of  the  battle-field. 
Meanwhile  the  introdtiction  of  long-range  artillery  and  small 
zrms  bad  entirdy  destroyed  the  tactical  relation  of  the  three 
arms  on  which  the  Napoleomc  tactics  and  strategy  had  been 
based,  and  the  idea  gained  ground  that  the  battle-field  would  no 
loD^  afford  the  same  opportunities  to  cavalry  as  before.  The 
experiences  gained  by  the  Americans  in  the  Civil  War  helped  to 
confirm  this  preconception.  If  in  battles  waged  between  in- 
faatries  armed  only  with  muzzle-loading  rifles,  cavalry  could  find 
80  opportunity  to  repeat  past  exploits,  it  was  argued  that  its 
dances  could  not  fail  to  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  breech- 
kadcr.  But  this  reasoning  ignored  the  principal  factor^  of  former 
sacceses.  The  mounted  men  in  America  failed  not  as  a  con- 
lequoce  of  the  armament  they  encountered,  but  because  the 
Tar  bnra^t  out  no  Napoleon  to  create  by  his  skill  the  opportunity 
(or  decisive  cavalry  action,  and  to  mass  his  men  beforehand 
m  confident  antidpation.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
Ecropean  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870,  and  the  results  obtained 
by  ibe  arm  were  so  small,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  squad- 
TD's  available  and  to  their  cost  of  maintenance  as  compared  with 
the  other  arms,  that  a  strong  reaction  set  in  everywhere  against 
Ok  eristing  institutions,  and  the  re-creation  of  the  dragoon,  under 
tbe  new  name  of  mounted  rifleman,  was  advocated  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  the  cavalryman. 
Later  events  in  South  Africa  and  in  Manchuria  again  brought 
thjsqaestion  prominently  to  the  front,  but  the  essential  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  thou^thas  not  been  gener- 
ailj  realized  The  "  mounted  rifle  "  adherents  base  their  argu- 
oeats  on  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the  rifle  itself.  The 
"  cavalry  "  school,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that,  the  weapons 
tbcmsdves  being  everywhere  substantially  equal  in  efficiency, 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  side  which  can  create  the  most 
(a\'OQrable  ccmditions  for  their  employment,  and  that,  funda- 
coitaUy,  superior  mobility  will  always  confer  upon  its  possessor 
the  choice  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he- will  elect  to 
er^se.  Where  the  two  sides  are  nearly  equally  matched. in 
rx^Uity,  neither  side  can  afford  the  time  to  dismount,  for  the 
other  will  utilize  that  time  to  manoeuvre  into  a  position  which 
pes  him  a  relative  superiority  for  whichever  form  of  attack  he 
cay  elect  to  adopt,  and  this  relative  superiority  will  always  more 
Uu.!  suffice  to  eliminate  any  advantage  in  accuracy  of  fire  that  his 
q)poaent  may  have  obtained  by  devoting  his  principal  attention 
to  txalning  his  men  on  the  range  instead  of  on  the  mounted 
c^aoeuvre  ground. 

Finafly,  the  "  cavalry  "  school  reasons  that  in  no  single  cam- 
P^gn  since  Napoleon's  time  have  the  conditions  governing 
<^<coiinters  been  normal.  Either  the  roadless  and  barren  nature 
of  the  country  has  preduded  of  itself  the  rapid  marching  which 
icnm  tbe  basis  of  all  modem  strategy,  as  in  America,  Turkey, 
Soath  Africa  and  Manchuria,  or  the  relative  power  of  the  infantry 
^artillery  weapons,  as  in  Bohemia  (x866)  and  in  France  (1870), 
ku  reoderrd  wholly  impossible  the  creation  of  the  great  tactical 
of»portuaity  characteristic  of  Napoleon's  later  method,  for  there 
then  eristcd  no  means  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  a  suffi- 
cient haO  of  projectiles  to  render  the  penetration  of  the  cavalry 
(eisibie.  The  latest  improvement  in  artillery,  viz.  the  perfected 
i^irapoel  and  the  quick-firing  guns,  have,  however,  enormously 
^^ilitated  the  attainment  of  this  primary  fire  superiority,  and, 
laoreover,  it  has  simplified  the  procedure  to  such  a  degree  that 
Kipoieoa  is  00  longer  needed  to  direct.  The  battles  of  the  future 
*i&  Ums,  in  dvilized  countries,  revert  to  the  Napoleonic  type, 


and  the  side  which  possesses  the  most  highly  trained  and  mobile 
force  of  cavalry  wiU  enjoy  a  greater  relative  superiority  over  its 
adversary  than  at  any  period  since  the  days  of  Frederick. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  past  thus  goes  to  show  that  no 
nation  in  peace  has  eyer  yet  succeeded,  in  maintaining  a  highly 
trained  cavalry  suffidently  numerous  to  meet  all  the  demands 
Of  a  great  war.  Hence  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  ha? 
alwa3rs  been  a  demand  for  some  kind  of  supplementary  force 
which  can  relieve  the  regular  squadrons  of  those  duties  of  ob- 
servation and  exploration  yrhich  wear  down  the  horses  most 
rapidly  and  thus  render  the  squadrons  ineffective  for  their 
culminating  duty  on  the  battle-field.  This  demand  has  been  met 
by  the  enrolment  of  men  willing  to  fight  and  rendered  mobile 
by  mounts  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  greater  the  urgency 
the  greater  has  been  the  tendency  to  give  them  arms  which  they 
can  quickly  learn  to  use.  To  make  a  man  an  expert  swordsman 
or  lancer  has  alwa3rs  taken  years,  but  he  can  be  taught  to  use 
a  musket  or  rifle  suflSdently  for  his  immediate  purpose  in  a  very 
short  time.  Hence,  to  begin  with,  arms  of  this  description  have 
invariably  been  issued  to  him.  But  once  these  bodies  have  been 
formed,  and  they  have  come  into  collision  with  trained  cavalry, 
the  advantages  of  mobility,  combined  with  the  power  of  shock, 
have  become  so  apparent  to  all,  that  insensibly  the  "  dragoon  " 
has  devdoped  into  the  cavalry  soldier,  the  rate  of  this  evolution 
being  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the 
fighting  took  place. 

This  evolution  is  best  seen  in  the  American  Civil  War.  The 
men  of  the  mounted  forces  engaged  had  been  trained  to  the  use 
of  the  rifle  from  childhood,  while  the  vast  majority  had  never 
seen  a  sword,  hence  the  formation  of  "  mounted  rifles  ";  and 
these  "  mounted  rifles  "  devdoped  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  their  surroundings.  In  districts  of  virgin  forests 
and  marshland  they  remained  "  mounted  rifles,"  in  the  open 
prairie  country  of  the  west  they  became  cavalry  pure  and  simple, 
though  for  want  of  time  they  never  rivalled  the  predsion  of 
manoeuvre  and  endurance  of  modern  Prussian  or  Austrian  horse. 
In  South  Africa  the  same  seque&ce  was  followed,  and  had  the 
Boer  War  lasted  longer  it  is  certain  that  such  Boer  leaders  as 
de  Wet  and  de  la  Rey  would  have  reverted  to  cavalry  tactics 
of  shock  and  cold  steel  at  the  eariiest  possible  opportunity. 

Therefore  when  we  find,  extending  Over  a  cycle  of  ages,  the 
same  causes  produdng  the  same  effects,  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  the  evolution  of  the  cavalry  arm  is  subject  to  a  universal 
law  which  persists  in  spite  of  all  changes  of  armament. 

Employment  of  Cavalry.— It  is  .a  fundamental  axiom  of  all 
military  action  that  the  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  of  any 
force  comprising  the  three  arms  of  the  service  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  an  executive  officer  under  the  officer  Commanding  that 
particular  force  as  a  whole.  The  latter  again  is  himsdf  reqx)nsible 
to  the  political  power  he  represents.  When  intricate  political 
problems  are  at  stake,  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  quite  impractic- 
able that  any  subordinate  can  share  the  secret  knowledge  of 
the  power  to  which  he  owes  his  allegiance. 

The  essence  of  the  value  of  the  cavalry  soldier's  services 
lies  in  this,  that  the  demand  is  never  made  upon  him  in  its 
supremest  form  until  the  instinct  of  the  real  commander  realizes 
that  the  time  has  come.  Whether  it  be  to  cover  a  retreat,  and 
by  the  loss  of  hundreds  to  save  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands, 
or  to  complete  a  victory  with  commensurate  results  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  obligation  remains  the  same — to  stake 
the  last  man  and  horse  in  the  attainment  of  the  immediate 
object  in  view,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  This  at  once  places  the 
leader  of  cavalry  in  face  of  his  prindpal  problem.  It  is  a  matter 
of  experience  tluit  the  broader  the  front  on  which  he  can  deliver 
a  charge,  the  greater  the  chances  of  success.  However  strong 
the  bonds  of  discipUne  may  be,  the  line  is  ultimatdy,  and  at  a 
certain  nervous  tension,  oiUy  a  number  of  men  on  horses,  acting 
and  reacting  on  one  another  in  various  ways.  When  therefore, 
of  two  lines,  moving  to  meet  one  another  at  speed,  one  sees 
itself  overlapped  to  either  hand,  the  men  in  the  line  thus  over- 
lapped invariably  and  inevitably  tend  to  open  outwards,  so  as 
at  least  to  meet  their  enemy  on  an  egaal  frontage.    Hence 
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every  cavalry  commander  tries  to  strike  at  the  flank  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  latter  manoeuvres  to  meet  him,  and  if  both  have  equal 
mobility,  local  collision  must  ensue  on  an  equal  and  parsiUcl 
frontk  Therefore  both  strive  to  put  every  available  man  and  horse 
in  their  first  line,  and  if  men  and  horses  were  invulnerable  such 
a  line  would  sweep  over  the  ground  like  a  scythe  and  nothing 
could  withstand  it.  Since,  however,  bullets  kill  at  a  distance, 
and  inequalities  and  unforeseen  difficidties  of  the  ground  may 
throw  hundreds  of  horses  and  riders,  a  working  compromise 
has  to  be  found  to  meet  eventualities,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  victory  inclines  to  the  leader  who  best  measures  the  risks 
and  uncertainties  of  his  undertaking,  and  keeps  in  hand  a 
sufficient  reserve  to  meet  all  chances. 

Thus  there  has  arisen  a  saying,  which  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  axiomatic,  that  in  cavalry  encounters  the  last  closed  reserve 
always  wins.  The  truth  is  really  that  he  who  has  best  judged 
the  situation  and  the  men  on  both  sides  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  the  last  reserve  at  the  critical  moment.  The  next  point  is, 
how  to  ensure  the  presence  of  this  reserve,  and  what  is  the  critical 
moment.  The  battle-field  is  the  critical  moment  in  each  phase 
6f  every  campaign — not  the  mere  chance  locality  on  which  a 
combat  takes  place,  but  the  decisive  arena  on  which  the  strategic 
consequences  of  all  pre-existing  conditions  of  national  cohesion, 
national  organization  and  of  civilization  are  focussed.  It  is  indeed 
the  judgment-seat  of  nature,  on  which  the  right  of  the  race  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  weighed  and  measured  in 
the  most  impartial  scales. 

Before,  however,  the  final  decision  of  the  battle-field  can  be 
attained,  a  whole  series  of  subordinate  decisions  have  to  be  fought 
out,  success  in  each  of  which  conditions  the  result  of  the  next 
series  of  encounters.  Every  commanding  officer  of  cavalry 
thus  finds  himself  successively  called  on  to  win  a  victory  locally 
at  any  cost,  and  the  question  of  economy  of  force  does  not  concern 
him  at  all.  Hence  the  same  fundamental  ndes  apply  to  all 
cavalry  combats,  of  whatever  magnitude,  and  condition  the  whole 
of  cavalry  tactics.  Broadly  speaking,  if  two  cavalries  of  approxi- 
mately equal  mobility  manoeuvre  against  each  other  in  open 
country,  neither  side  can  afford  the  loss  of  time  that  dismounting 
to  fight  on  foot  entails.  Hence,  assuming  that  at  the  outset 
of  a  campaign  each  side  aims  at  securing  a  decisive  success,  both 
seek  out  an  open  plain  and  a  mounted  charge,  sword  in  hand, 
for  the  decision.  When  the  speed  and  skill  of  the  combatants 
are  approximately  equal,  collision  ensues  simultaneously  along 
parallel  fronts,  and  the  threat  of  the  overlapping  line  is  the 
principal  factor  in  the  decision.  The  better  the  individual 
training  of  man  and  horse  the  less  will  be  the  chances  of  unsteadi- 
ness or  local  failures  in  execution,  and  the  less  the  need  of  reserves; 
hence  the  force  which  feels  itself  the  most  perfect  in  the  individual 
efficiency  of  both  man  and  horse  (on  which  therefore  the  whole 
ultimately  depends)  can  afford  to  keep  fewer  men  in  reserve  and 
can  thus  increase  the  width  of  its  first  line  for  the  direct  collision. 
Careful  preparation  in  peace  is  therefore  the  first  guarantee  of 
success  in  action.  This  means  that  cavalry,  unlike  infantry, 
cannot  be  expanded  by  the  absorption  of  reserve  men  and  horses 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  must  be  maintained  at  war 
strength  in  peace,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  this  is  actually  the  standard  of  readiness  attained  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

Further,  uniformity  of  speied  is  the  essential  condition  for  the 
execution  of  closed  charges,  and  this  obviously  cannot  be  assured 
if  big  men  on  little  horses  and  small  men  on  big  horses  are  in- 
discriminately mixed  up  in  the  same  units.  Horses  and  men 
have  therefore  been  sorted  out  everywhere  into  three  categories, 
light,  medium  and  heavy,  and  in  periods  when  war  was  practically 
chronic,  suitable  duties  have  been  allotted  to  each.  It  is  clear, 
on  purely  mechanical  grounds,  that  the  greater  the  velocity  of 
motion  at  the  moment  of  collision  the  greater  will  be  the  chances 
of  success,  and  this  greater  speed  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  bigger 
horses  as  a  consequence  of  their  longer  stride.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  horses,  by  reason  of  their  greater  weight,  are  used  up  much 
more  rapidly  than  small  ones.  Hence,  to  ensure  the  greater 
speed  at  the  moment  of  contact,  it  is  necessary  to  save  them  as 


much  as  possible  to  keep  them  fresh  for  the  shod  ooly,  and  tkb 
has  been  the  practice  of  all  great  cavalry  leaders  all  over  the  «  or:! 
and  has  only  been  departed  from  under  spcdal  drciamstjrjrty, 
as  by  the  Germans  in  France  in  1870,  when  thdr  cavalry  I^^* 
tically  xxxie  everywhere  unopposed. 

Collisions,  however,  must  be  expected  by  every  body  oj 
troops  large  or  small;  hence  each  regiment— ultimately  tici 
squadron — endeavours  to  save  its  horses  as  far  as  this  is  ci-^ 
patible  with  the  attainment  of  the  ^ledal  object  in  view,  ar.d  -i  ? 
has  led  everywhere  and  always  to  a  demand  for  some  istc^- 
mediate  arm,  less  expensive  to  raise  and  maintain  than  cxvi!-- 
proper,  and  able  to  cover  the  ground  with  sufficxnt  xapc-rv 
and  collect  the  information  necessary  to  ensure  tbe  propv: 
direction  of  the  cavalry  commands.  Originally  this  iotera^di:  :t 
force  received  the  designation  of  dragoons;  but  since  mvc: 
pressure  of  circumstances  during  long  periods  cl  war  it.^r 
invariably  improved  themselves  into  cavalry  and  bec^sr 
permanent  units  in  the  army  organization,  fresh  names  kavv 
had  to  be  invented  for  them,  of  which  Mounted  Infastr>  ari 
Mounted  Rifles  are  the  latest,  and  every  improvement  in  firunts 
has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  their  services. 

It  is  now  relatively  easy  to  trace  out  the  consideratioos  xrh  :}i 
should  govern  the  employment  of  his  cavalry  by  the  c*r.  r 
commanding  a  force  of  the  three  arms.  Assuming  for  pu^r.-s 
of  illustration  an  army  numerically  weak  in  cavalry,  idiat  c^'t.-<c 
will  best  ensure  the  presence  of  the  greatest  number  of  $d.brx>  .: 
the  decisive  point,  i.e.  on  the  battle-field?  To  push  out  an  -? 
screens  far  to  the  front  will  be  to  court  destruction,  nor  is  :\: 
information  they  obtain  of  much  real  service  unless  the  Cif:.:i 
to  act  upon  it  at  once  is  at  hand.  This  can  only  be  sd(i(  -ac 
economically  by  the  use  6f  strong  advanced  guards  of  infai  r. 
and  such  supplementary  security  and  information  as  these  tr-v 
require  will  be  best  supplied  by  mounted  infantry,  the  ucr.r.e 
of  whom  will  disturb  least  the  fitting  integrity  of  the  whole  a*r  v. 

Imagine  an  army  of  300,000  men  advancing  by  ^vt  pan  >i 
roads  on  a  front  of  50  m.,  each  column  (60,000  men,  2  army  ar;  •  > 
being  covered  by  a  strong  advance  guard,  coming  in  contact  '>.'S 
a  similarly  constituted  army  moving  in  an  opposite  dincu  ■ 
A  series  of  engagements  will  ensue,  in  each  of  which  the  o\  t 
of  the  local  commander  will  be  to  paralyse  his  oppccis't 
will-power  by  a  most  vigorous  attack,  so  that  his^  scpcrkr 
officer  following  him  on  the  same  road  will  be  free  to  act  ?  5  x 
chooses.  The  front  of  the  two  armies  will  now  be  defisci  t\  i 
line  of  combats  localized  each  about  a  comparatively  sn;^ 
area,  and  between  them  will  be  wide  gaps  which  it  will  be  vt 
chief  business  of  the  directing  minds  on  either  side  to  c!'  -c  t  v 
other  troops  as  soon  as  possible.  Generally  the  call  will  be  rji  ^ 
upon  the  artillery  for  this  purpose,  since  they  can  cover  the  -*- 
quired  distances  far  more  rapidly  than  infantry.  Now.asar:  i  -> 
is  powerless  when  limbered  up  and  always  very  vulnc^J^  V  t? 
the  flanks  of  the  long  lines,  a  strong  cavalry  escort  will  h3\ .-  \ 
be  assigned  to  them  which,  trotting  forward  to  screen  the  Rur  H 
will  either  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  ad^^'^  s: 
with  a  similar  object,  or  themselves  find  an  <^iportunity  to  ci-  *■ 
the  enemy's  guns  at  a  disadvantage.  These  are  opportun:*  ' 
for  the  cavalry,  and  if  necessary  it  must  sacrifice  itself  to  r.- 
them  to  the  best  account  llie  whole  coarse  of  the  hr.'x 
depends  on  success  or  failure  in  the  early  formation  of  grrat  I  *  <( 
of  guns,  for  ultimately  the  victor  in  the  artillery  duel  n- '. 
himself  in  command  of  the  necessary  balance  of  guns  which  *.r: 
needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  final  decisive  infantry  at:,  i 
If  this  latter  succeeds,  then  any  mounted  men  who  can  {: .!  ; 
and  shoot  will  suffice  for  pursuit.  If  it  fails,  no  cavalry,  ho« .  -. .  1 
gallant,  has  any  hope  of  definitely  restoring  the  combat,  i : 
against  victorious  infantry,  cavalry,  now  as  in  the  past,  can  V.t 
gain  a  little  time.  This  time  may  indeed  be  worth  the  pr.cc  1'. 
which  it  can  be  bought,  but  it  will  always  be  more  ecoooc.  J 
to  concentrate  all  e£forts  to  prevent  the  emergency  ari^liiK 

After  the  Franco-German  War  much  was  written  aboct  i^r 
possibility  of  vast  cavalry  encounters  to  be  fought  far  in  aih-^r  : 
of  the  main  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informatxe. 
and  ideas  were  freely  mooted  of  widc-flui^  nids  tia\cz^i^ 
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German  Guard  Dragoons.     {Photo,  GehUder  Hucckcl.) 
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the  enemy's  commnnications,  breaking  up  his  depots,  reserve 
formations,  &c.  Bat  riper  consideration  has  relegated  these 
suggestions  to  the  background,  for  it  is  now  evident  that  such 
expeditions  involve  the  dissemination  of  force,  not  its  concentra- 
tion. Austria  and  France  for  example  would  scarcely  throw  their 
numerically  inferior  cavalry  against  the  Germans,  and  nothing 
would  suit  them  better  than  that  the  latter  should  hurl  their 
squadrons  against  the  frontier  guards,  advanced  posts,  and, 
generally,  against  unbeaten  infantry;  nor  indeed  would  the 
Germans  stultify  their  whole  strategic  teaching  by  weakem'ng 
themselves  for  Qie  decisive  struggle.  It  follows  therefore  that 
ci\'alry  reconnaissance  duties  will  be  strictly  local  and  tactical, 
and  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  procuring  strategical 
information  by  wireless  telegraphy,  balloons,  motor  cars,  bicycles, 
&c.,  and  that  on  the  whole  that  nation  will  be  best  served  in 
war  which  has  provided  in  peace  a  nucleus  of  mounted  infantry 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  to  fill  the  gap  which  history  shows 
always  to  have  existed  between  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry. 
Such  troops  need  not  be  organized  in  large  bodies,  for  their 
mtssloo  is  to  act  by  "  slimncss,"  not  by  violence.  They  must 
be  the  old  "  vcrlorcne  Haufe  "  {anglice,  "  forlorn  hope  ")  of 
former  days,  men  whose  individual  bravery  and  decision  is  of 
the  highest  order.  But  they  can  never  become  a  "  decision- 
compelling  arm,"  though  by  their  devotion  they  may  well  hope 
to  obtain  the  grand  opportunity  for  their  cavalry,  and  share  with 
them  in  harvesting  the  fruits  of  victory. 

The  great  cavalry  encounters  of  forty  to  sixty  squadrons  on 

cither  side,  which  it  has  been  shown  must  arise  from  the  necessity 

of  scrcx;ning  or  preventing  the  formation  of  the  all-important 

artillery  lines,  will  take  tlicir  form  mainly  from  the  topographical 

conditions  of  the  district,  and  since  on  a  front  of  60  to  xoo  m. 

these    may  vary   indefinitely,   cavalry   must   be    trained,   as 

Indeed  it  always  has  been,  to  fight  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback- 

as  occasion  requires.    In  either  case,  thoroughness  of  preparation 

in  horsemanship  (which,  be  it  observed,  includes  horsemastership) 

is  the  first  essential,  for  in  the  end  victory  will  rest  with  the  side 

which  can  put  in  the  right  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity  the 

greatest  number  of  sabres  or  rifles.    In  the  case  of  rifles  there  is 

a  greater  margin  of  time  available  and  an  initial  failure  is  not 

irremediable,  but  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same  in  either 

case;  and  since  it  b  impossible  to  foretell  exactly  the  conditions 

of  the  collision,  all  alike,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they 

belong,  must  be  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard,  for  this  alone 

guarantees  the  smooth  and  rhythmical  motion  required  for 

covering  long  distances  with  the  least  expenditure  of  physical 

and  nervous  strength  on  the  part  both  of  horse  and  rider.    As  a 

consequence  of  successes  gained  in  these  preliminary  encounters, 

opportunities  will  subsequently  arise  for  the  balance  of  fresh  or 

rallied  squadrons  in  hand  to  ride  home  upon  masses  of  infantry 

disorgaiuzed  and  demoralized  by  the  combined  fire  of  infantry 

and  artillery,  and  such  opportimities  are  likely  to  be  much  more 

numerous  at  the  outbreak  of  future  wars  than  they  have  been  in 

the  past,  because  the  enormous  gain  in  range  and  rapidity  of 

fire  enables  a  far  greater  weight  of  metal  to  be  concentrated  on 

any  chosen  area  within  a  given  time.    It  cannot  be  too  often 

reiterated  that  cavalry  never  has  ridden  over  unshaken  infantry 

of  average  quality  by  reason  of  its  momentum  alone,  but  that 

c/cry  successful  cavalry  charge  has  always  owed  its  issue  to  a 

previously  acquired  moral  superiority  which  has  prevented  the 

inlantry  from  making  adequate  use  of  their  means  of  defence. 

Xor  w:il  such  charges  entail  greater  losses  than  in  the  past,  for, 

great  though  the  increase  of  range  of  modem  infantry  weapons 

has  l>een,  the  speed  and  endurance  of  cavalry  has  increased  in 

a  yet  higher  ratio;  whereas  in  Napoleon's  days,  with  an  extreme 

range  for  musketry  of  xooo  yds.,  cavalry  were  expected  only 

to  trot  800  yds.  and  gallop  for  200,  nowadays  with  an  extreme 

infantry  range  of  under  4000  yds.,  the  cavalry  are  trained  to 

trot  for  8000  yds.  and  gallop  for  2000. 

Xeither  the  experiences  in  South  Africa  nor  those  in  Manchuria 
scrioiisly  influenced  the  views  of  the  leading  cavalry  experts 
as  above  outlined,  for  the  conditions  of  both  cases  were  entirely 
Abnormal.    No  nation  in  western  Europe  can  afford  to  mount 


the  whole  of  its  able-bodied  manhood,  nor,  with  the  restricted 
area  of  its  possessions,  could  repeat  the  Boer  tactics  with  useful 
effect;  in  Manchuria,  the  theatre  of  operation  was  so  far  roadless, 
and  the  motives  of  both  combatants  so  distinct  from  any  con- 
ceivable as  a  basis  for  European  strategy,  that  time  was  always 
available  to  construct  entrenchments  and  obstacles  physically 
insuperable  to  mounted  arms.  In  western  Europe,  with  its  ex- 
treme development  of  commimications,  such  tactics  are  impractic- 
able, and  under  the  system  of  compulsory  service  which  is  in 
force  in  all  nations,  an  early  decision  must  be  sought  at  any  cost. 
This  motive  imposes  a  rapid-marching  campaign  in  the  Napole- 
onic style,  and  in  such  warfare  there  is  neither  time  nor  energy 
available  for  the  erection  of  extemporised  fortresses.  Victory 
must  therefore  fall  to  the  side  that  can  develop  the  greatest 
fire  power  in  the  shortest  time.  The  greatest  factor  of  fire  power 
is  the  long  artillery  Uncs,  and  as  cavalry  is  the  one  arm  which  by 
its  mobility  can  hamper  or  prevent  the  formation  of  such  lines,  on 
its  success  in  this  task  all  else  must  depend.  Hence  both  sides 
will  concentrate  every  available  horse  and  man  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  on  the  issue  of  the  collisions  this  mutual  concentra- 
tion must  entail  will  hang  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  ultimately 
of  the  nation.  But  the  cavalry  which  will  succeed  in  this  task 
will  be  the  one  in  which  the  spirit  of  duty  bums  brightest,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  renewed  daily  on  the  cross  of  the  sword,  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Organization. — The  existing  organization  of  cavalry  throughout 
the  civilized  world  is  an  instance  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " 
in  an  extreme  form.  The  execution  of  the  many  manccuvres 
with  the  speed  and  precision  which  condition  success  is  only 
possible  by  a  force  in  which,  as  Frederick  the  Great  said,  "  every 
horse  and  trooper  has  been  finished  with  the  same  care  that  a 
watchmaker  bestows  upon  each  wheel  of  the  watch  mechanism." 
Uniformity  of  excellence  is  in  fact  the  keystone  of  success,  and 
this  is  only  attainable  where  the  mass  is  subdivided  into  groups,, 
each  of  which  requires  superintendence  enough  to  absorb  the 
whole  energy  of  an  average  commander.  Thus  it  has  been  found 
by  ages  of  experiment  that  an  average  officer,  with  the  assistance 
of  certain  subordinates  to  whom  he  delegates  as  much  or  as  little 
responsibility  as  he  pleases,  finds  his  time  fully  occupied  by  the 
care  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  horses,  each  in- 
dividual of  which  he  must  understand  intimately,  in  character, 
physical  strength  and  temper,  for  horse  and  man  roust  be 
matched  with  the  utmost  care  and  judgment  if  the  best  that  each 
is  capable  of  is  to  be  attained.  The  fundamental  secret  of  the 
exceptional  efficiency  attained  by  the  Prussian  cavalry  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  to  realize  what  the  above  implies. 
After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  they  made  their  squadron 
commanders  responsible,  not  only  for  the  training  of  the  com- 
batants of  their  unit,  but  also  for  the  breaking  in  of  remounts 
and  the  elementary  teaching  of  recruits  as  well,  and  in  this  manner 
they  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  material  which  is 
almost  unattainable  by  British  officers  o>King  to  the  conditions 
entailed  by  foreign  service  and  frequent  changes  of  garrisons. 

Further,  to  obtain  the  maximum  celerity  of  manoeuvre  with 
the  minimum  exertion  of  the  horses,  the  squadron  requires  to 
be  subdivided  into  smaller  units,  generally  known  as  troops, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  with  128  sabres  in  the  ranks 
(the  average  strength  on  parade,  after  deducting  sick  and  young 
horses,  and  the  n.c.  officers  required  as  troop  guides,  &c.)  four 
troops  best  satisfy  all  conditions;  as,  with  this  number,  the 
squadron  will,  under  all  circumstances  of  ground  and  surroundings, 
make  any  change  of  formation  in-  less  time  and  with  greater 
accuracy  than  with  any  other  number  of  subdivisions.  The  size 
of  the  unit  next  above  the  squadron,  the  regiment^  is  again  fixed 
by  the  number  of  subordinates  that  an  average  commander  can 
.control,  and  the  universal  experience  of  all  arms  has  settled  this 
as  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than  eight.  Experiments 
with  eight  and  even  ten  squadrons  have  been  tried  both  in 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  only  exceptional  men  have  succeeded 
in  controlling  such  large  bodies  effectively,  and  in  the  end  the 
normal  has  been  fixed  at  four  or  five  squadrons  in  quarters^ 
and  three  or  four  in  the  field.    Of  these,  the  larger  number 
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is  undoubtedly  preferable,  for,  with  the  work  of  the  quarter- 
master and  the  adjutant  to  supervise,  in  addition,  the  regimental 
commander  is  economically  applied  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  essential  point,  however,  is  that  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment  does  not  interfere  in  details,  but  commands  his  four 
squadron  commanders,  his  quartermaster,  and  bis  adjutant, 
and  holds  them  absolutely  responsible  for  results. 

There  is  no  unity  of  practice  in  the  constitution  of  larger  units. 
Brigades  vary  according  to  circumstances  from  two  regiments 
to  four,  and  the  composition  of  divisions  fluctuates  similarly. 
The  custom  in  the  German  cavalry  has  been  to  form  brigades  of 
two  regiments  and  divisions  of  three  brigades,  but  this  practice 
arose  primarily  from  the  system  of  recniiting  and  has  no  tactical 
advantage.  The  territoiy  assigned  to  each  army  corps  provides 
men  and  horses  for  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  or  lancers  (classed 
as  heavy  in  Germany),  two  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  hussars, 
and  since  it  is  clearly  essential  to  ensure  uniformity  of  speed  and 
endurance  within  those  units  most  likely  to  have  to  work  together, 
it  was  impossible  to  mix  the  different  classes.  But  the  views  now 
current  as  to  the  tactical  employment  of  cavalry  contemplate 
the  employment  not  only  of  divisions  but  of  whole  cavalry 
corps,  forty  to  sixty  squadrons  strong,  and  these  may  be  called 
on  to  fulfil  the  most  various  missions.  The  farthest  and  swiftest 
reconnaissances  are  the  province  of  light  cavalry,  i.e.  hussars, 
the  most  obstinate  attack  and  defence  of  localities  the  task 
of  dragoons,  and  the  decisive  charges  on  the  battle-field  essentially 
the  duty  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  It  seems  probable  then  that 
the  brigade  will  become  the  highest  unit  the  composition  of  which 
is  fixed  in  peace,  and  that  divisions  and  corps  will  be  put  together 
by  brigades  of  uniform  composition,  and  assigned  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  which  each  is  likely  to  find  the 
most  suitable  field  for  its  special  character.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  Frederidan  and  Napoleonic  epochs,  when  efficiency  and 
experience  in  the  field  far  outweighed  considerations  of  ad- 
ministration and  convenience  in  quarters. 

Hitherto,  horse  artillery  in  Europe  has  always  formed  an 
integral  portion  of  the  divisional  organization,  but  the  system 
has  never  worked  well,  and  in  view  of  the  technical  evolution 
of  artillery  material  is  no  longer  considered  desirable.  As  it  is 
always  possible  to  assign  one  or  more  batteries  to  any  particular 
brigade  whose  line  of  march  will  bring  it  across  villages,  defiles, 
&c.  (where  the  support  of  its  fire  will  be  essential),  and  on 
the  battle-field  itself  responsibility  for  the  guns  is  likely  to  prove 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  cavalry  commander, 
it  is  probable  that  horse  artillery  will  revert  to  the  inspection  of 
its  own  technical  officers,  and  that  the  sole  tie  which  will  be  re- 
tained between  it  and  the  cavalry  will  be  in  the  batteries  being 
informed  as  to  the  cavalry  units  they  are  likely  to  serve  with  in 
war,  so  that  the  officers  may  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  future  commanders.  The  same  course 
will  be  pursued  with  the  engineers  and  technical  troops  required 
for  the  cavalry,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  made  by  Moltke  after  the  1866  campaign,  the  supply 
columns  for  one  or  more  cavalry  corps  will  be  held  ready  in  peace, 
and  specially  organized  to  attain  the  highest  possible  mobility 
which  modern  technical  progress  can  ensure. 

The  general  causes  which  have  led  to  the  differentiation  of 
cavalry  into  the  three  types — hussars,  dragoons  and  heavy — 
have  already  been  dealt  with.  Obviously  big  men  on  little  horses 
cannot  manoeuvre  side  by  side  with  light  men  on  big  horses. 
Also,  since  uniformity  of  excellence  within  the  unit  is  the  prime 
condition  of  efficiency,  and  the  greatest  personal  dexterity  is 
required  for  the  management  of  sword  or  lance  on  horseback, 
a  further  sorting  out  became  necessary,  and  the  best  light  weights 
were  put  on  the  best  light  horses  and  called  hussars,  the  best 
heavy  weights  on  the  best  heavy  horses  and  called  lancers,  the 
average  of  either  type  becoming  dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  In 
England,  the  lance  not  being  indigenous  and  the  conditions  of 
foreign  service  making  adherence  to  a  logical  system  impossible, 
lancers  are  medium  cavalry,  but  the  difference  of  weights  carried 
and  type  of  horses  is  too  small  to  render  these  distinctions  of 
practicid  moment.    In  Germany,  where  every  suitable  hone 


finds  its  place  in  the  ranks  and  men  have  no  rigM  of  i 
selection,  the  distinctions  are  still  maintained,  and  there  is  s 
very  marked  difference  between  the  weights  carried  and  t^ 
types  of  men  and  horses  in  each  branch,  though  the  dead  ve:g^t 
which  it  is  still  considered  necessary  to  carry  in  cavalries  Iikt^> 
to  manoeuvre  in  large  masses  hardly  varies  with  tbe  wdgbt  U 
the  man  or  size  of  the  horse. 

Where  small  units  only  are  required  to  match  and  scout,  tbc 
kit  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  everything  tapetftioas  l:x 
the  moment  being  carried  on  hired  transport,  as  in  South  Afna. 
But  when  xo,ooo  horsemen  have  to  move  by  a  sin^  road  il 
tranq)ort  must  be  left  miles  to  the  rear,  and  greater  swhili:} 
for  the  whole  is  attained  by  carrying  upon  the  hone  itself  th3 
essentials  for  a  period  of  some  weekL  Still,  even  allowiag  ijc 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  extraordinaiy  load  thii 
is  still  considered  necessary.  In  India,  the  British  laACrr 
averaging  11  st  per  man,  could  turn  out  in  m^rrhing  order  a 
1 7  sL  8  lb  (less  forage  nets).  In  Germany,  the  hussar,  averag  ec 
10  sL  6  lb,  rode  at  18  St.,  also  without  forage,  and  the  ciiirate.rr 
at  21  St.  to  as  St.  Cavalry  equipment  is»  in  fact,  far  too  hav). 
for  in  the  interests  of  the  budgets  of  the  departments  which  sai^.. 
saddlery;  harness,  &c,  everything  is  made  so  as  to  last  for  iau> 
years.  Cavalry  saddles  fifty  years  old  frequently  remain  in  fcod 
condition,  but  the  losses  in  horse-flesh  this  excessive  solidity 
entails  are  ignored.  The  remount  accounts  are  kept  siqkatatc!^ 
and  few  realize  that  in  war  it  is  cheaper  to  replace  a  bone  lLj 
a  saddle.  In  any  case,  the  armament  alone  of  the  cavalry  soiti.' 
makes  great  demands  on  the  hones.  His  sword  and  scabht*' 
weigh  about. 4  lb,  carbine  or  rifle  7  lb  to  9  lb,  1  so  rouruSs  .* 
ammunition  with  pouches  and  belts  about  12  lb,  lance  about  5  Sk. 
and  two  days'  forage  and  hay  at  the  lowest  40  lb,  or  a  gross  touJ 
of  70  ib  or  5  St.,  which  with  11  st.  for  the  man  brings  the  iv*X 
to  z6  St;  add  to  this  the  lightest  possible  saddle,  bridle,  ck  i 
and  blanket,  and  17  st.  8  tt>  is  approximately  the  irrtduc^V 
minimum.  It  may  be  imagined  what  care  and  managnr.^'at 
of  the  horses  Is  required  to  enable  them  under  such  loads  ij 
manoeuvre  in  masses  at  a  trot,  and  gallop  for  *<i***»»*^»f  of  5  c 
and  upwards  without  a  moment  for  disuMMmting. 

Reconnaissance  and  Scouting. — After  1870  public  ofvirii". 
misled  by  the  performances  of  the  "  ubiquitous  Uhlan  "  tr^i 
disappointed  by  the  absence  of  great  cavalry  charges  on  the  fioi 
of  battle,  came  somewhat  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  tbc  di> 
of  "  shock  tactics  "  was  past  and  the  future  of  cmvalry  laj  c 
acting  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  following  armies.  But.  ^ 
often  happens,  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  the  German  ca\x7 
screen  was  entirely  unopposed  in  its  reconnoitring  czpedit)G2& 
and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  it  became  aniareci  br« 
very  little  these  far-flung  reconnaissances  had  contiibuteJ  u 
the  total  success. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  German  CAvaHty  experts  that » : 
I  %  of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  scouts  during  the  advance  frvai 
the  Saar  to  the  Meuse,  August  1870,  were  of  appreciable  iispct- 
ancc  to  the  headquarten,  and  that  before  the  orden  based  'Jf<^ 
this  evidence  reached  the  front,  events  frequently  antidp.:ui 
them.  Generally  the  conviction  has  asserted  itadf,  that  i!  3 
impossible  to  train  the  short-service  soldiers  of  civilized  cjti^ss 
sufficiently  to  render  their  reports  worth  the  trouble  of  oollat  j"!; 
and  if  a  few  cases  of  natural  aptitude  do  exist  nothing  can  er«^ff 
that  these  particular  men  should  be  sufficiently  well  mounted  t» 
transmit  their  information  with  sufficient  celerity  to  be  of  ia* 
portance.  It  is  of  little  value  to  a  comnunder  to  knov  thtl 
the  enemy  was  at  a  given  spot  forty-eight  houn  previous  Ti 
unless  the  sender  of  the  report  has  a  sufficient  force  at  his  dbfosi 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  remain  there;  in  other  words,  to  sttiil 
and  hold  him.  Cavalry  and  horse  artillery  alone,  however.  car-M 
economically  exert  th^  holding  power,  for,  whatever  their  til<  4 
against  worn-out  men  at  the  close  of  a  great  battle,  against  frnk 
infantry  they  are  relatively  powerless.  Hence,  it  is  proba 
that  we  shall  see  a  revival  of  Uie  strategic  advanced  guard  of 
arms,-  as  in  the  Napoleonic  days,  which  will  not  only  recocr^it 
but  fiix  the  enemy  until  the  army  itself  can  execute  the  msBonv 
designed  to  effect  his  destruction.    The  general  aituatioa  oi 
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n  vtslnn  Europe,  >l*>ya  be  lufficitnily 


fiid  by  tbt 

irpant  of  tpia,  ncmptpcn,  tec.  Tor,  wiib  neutral  Irontien 
iinyirlieii  trithin  s  few  bouis"  ride  !or  >  moior  cyclisi,  anything 
■pprauliing  tbe  ucrecv  of  the  Japanese  in  ftUndiuria  u  quite 
■Hllaiimbk,  ind,  once  the  great  maitH  begin  to  move,  the 
vfily  "  ihidowlng  "  which  bolds  out  any  hope  ol  titeluhieu  it 
ilui  luuknaken  by  very  Unall  ulected  patiio  o[  oSicen,  pet- 
leal;!  mounted,  daring  liden,  lod  accuitoraed  lo  cover  distance! 
of  ICO  SL  and  upvudi.  Tbese  vill  be  (Uppotted  by  motoi  can 
and  advanced  Iidin  from  the  field  lelegtapbt,  though  prpbibly 
tke  boior  car  would  carry  the  eye-witneu  10  his  detlination  in 
IcB  line  than  it  would  lake  lo  dnf  t  and  lignal  a  complete  rqnrt. 
Tjclial  ttouting,  now  a>  always,  i>  invaluable  for  lecuring  the 
safety  of  the  matching  i 


tqcidrons  for  Ihe  wluiion  of  t 
btlort  Ihtm;  but,  lince  both  aid 
tctvn  I  heir  opeiaiioni,  iniellige 
by  Ailing,  did  (be  side  which  c 
ispirisrily  will  be  the  more  likeiy  lo  ooiait 
nquirei.  In  thi>  direction  the  iaitoduclioi 
ind  ol  cyclists  ii  likely  to  eietcise  a  moat  i 


lupoi 


their 


m  locally  d< 


*  villages  ot 


conveyed  must  be  used 

the  cavalry  and  guns  can  manceuvte, 

ftrwuaiHu  and  /}riU.— Cavalry,  wbeo  mounted, 
by  "  shock  "  or  more  precisely  by  "  tbe  threat  o 


II  be  looked  upon 
The  troopj  thus 
idles  kbout  which 


instants  before  this  co 
Lhat  the  best  guatanl 
1 1  viMJeep  line,  the  mi 
II  least.     Perlect 


valry  c. 


e  to  knee 


i7,lnvals  between  the  squadrons,  but,  ordinarily,  intervals  of 
ibegl  lO  yd),  between  adjacent  squadrons  ate  kept  to  localize 
lay  paitial  unsteadiness  due  todifficuliies  oFgtound,  casualties. 
*c.  Tbe  obvious  drawbacks  of  a  two-deep  line  ate  lhat  it 
hdvcs  the  possible  eilent  of  ftoni,  and  that  if  a  ftonl-tank 
bone  falls  tbe  nar-tink  hotse  generally  tumbles  over  it  also. 
To  Dinimiii  tbe  latter  evil,  the  charge  in  two  successive  lines, 
ISO  to  loo  yds.  apart,  has  often  been  advocated,  hui  this  has 
■ever  stood  tbe  test  of  serious  cavalry  fightings  Bnt,  because 
n  galloping  fast  and  always  striving  lo  keep 
mire,  if  a  hone  falls  the  adjacent  horses  close 
that  their  sidelong  collision  niay  ihiow  down 
creates  violent  oscillation;  and  secondly,  be- 
e  dust  raised  by  tbe  first  rank  the  following 


ly  arising  from  the 

dusl  lhat 

>hr 

nivie  are  clo« 

1  lo  within  one  hor 

!'s  lengtl 

"hen  moving 

»  q<ed,  the  re 

«  rank  1*  past  befor 

the  dust 

has 

01  all  form 

atioEis.  the  line  is  tbe  most  difficult  t 

handle. 

nd 

paniculariy. 

manceuvtes  requisi 

Ihe 

position  for  th 

final  deployment  1 

cb^rgc     Ha 

y  (otms  of  th 

e  columns  have  been  tned. 

.HI, 

It  ended  eidusively 

■long  roads. 

of    which    "  SB 

ions  '■  (four  men  al 

east)  is 

ml 

Bu^  in  Eoglind.  only  these 

In  muadrtm  celnvm,  the  troops  ol  the  squadron  Formed  ate  in 
iae  otK  behind  tbe  other  at  a  distance  equ^  to  tbe  fioni  ol  the 
mop  in  line.  The  ideal  squadron  consists  of  ii3  men  focined 
in  two  ranks  giving  64  filea.  and  divided  into  four  troops  of  16  files 
—1  Larger  oufnbet  ol  troops  makes  the  drill  too  complicated,  a 
SBillei  numbcl  makes  each  troop  slow  and  unhandy.  When 
the  sqwlron  is  weak,  thettfote,  the  troop  should  siili  be  main- 
liiBeil  aa  iteai  16  file*  as  possible,  the  number  of  troops  being  if 


necessary  leduced.    Tins  with  only  31  files,  two  tioop)  ol  i( 
files  would  be  better  than  (ouc  ol  only  S  hies. 

All  other  fonOationa  of  the  cegimeni  or  brigade  are  fundi 
mentally  detived  Icon  the  iquadiDn  column,  only  varying  wilt 
the  order  in  which  tbe  squadtons  are  grouped,  and  the  iniervah 
which  separate  them.  Thus  the  regiment  rnay  move  In  lira  0, 
iquadrtn  oltimnt  at  close  interval,  i.e.  11  paces  apart  oc  ir 
iouUt  taSumn  as  in  the  diagram.     To  form  li. 


\  in  line;  and  th 


o  full  it 


n  in  line  a  large  body  ol  c 
□  without  sacrihcing  its  appe 

It  of  the  charge  before  the 


C^3    C^S    l-Jn    C^3 


Ht 


r,i.,,...,i,,iMv-C.  H.  Elliot.  CfflKiry  Wm.<..e  (iBgj):  v. 
i  r.  :■■:..  I  Q,id  Afpliiatum  bJ  Ctmlrjin  Wat  (iBlS.  Engrish 
ill  :.-.i  '■-  I  i.iii.-CDl.Bfamiih.iaM);C.T.Deni«n,,1HijWrj. 
"  ince  Krall  in  Kohcnkihc-lngclinetfi.  LuUrs 
'iotiatts  on  Cotoirt  lEoglisb  tian^lalions.  JB80 
lilcbell.  C-Hii^olims  m  Ticua  (ISu)  and 

...     „      .- -«f  OrtanleiUuiii  (1839);  E.  Nolan.  Csiii/ry.  fli 

He}'ory  and  Tattiet  (1655)1  Roenier.  Ciaatry,  iU  Hatory,  Ataitatt- 
wnf  axd  Uns  {New  Yoiii.  iSfij):  Miitland,  Ifna  n  CnJ^ 
(1?7«);  F.  N.  Maude,  CanUry  venul  Injawtry  and  Cimlry.  0'  FoU 
and  Fulnit:  C.  von  Schmidt,  Utlrvlima  Jm  Oh  Tnimiiii.  Bmflir- 
mriii  and  Liidrnt  tl  Caialry  (English  translation,  1881)1  V.  Venfy 
dii  V,:rn«».  Tht  Catelri  ifmiiai  (1873)1  Mai.-Gen.  Walker,  Hit 
Orran'idlian  end  TaOia  1/  Ue  Cani-y  Dmium  (1816):  C.  W. 
Bl»'Jlcr  Bell,  Kola  an  lii  Geman  Cmdry  JU/idalinu  llf  iSSS; 
F.  .li  Bratk,  liila  Cacalry  OUfaili  (EngMi  i™MlaIinn);T>wyer, 
Si.ii!  and  Saidlis  Mb}):  J.  ^cob,  Vkki  and  Opiniimi  (1857); 
F.  I1r,c[>if,  Die  Kavallrnt  ofi  StMailmnHitftr  (18J4):  Sir  kvefya 
W  .1,  Atiimmr^li  oj  Camlry  (i%3);  H.  T.  Sibome.  WaUrlna 
Ij-:.'i;  [>nbrifiiafid  Saulai,  LaCxtalmc  di  1740  i  I7Sa  (l»D«); 
W-irnrry.  Rtmarqt.,  ,ur  la  camlfrit  (T781):  v.  fanitz  Hulmft  da 
exl-'tnlf  rX  du  witisiitudv  dr  la  eawtitrif  pmntnnt  dans  lis  tamficpta 
dt  F'bUric  II  (lS4g);  Cberhli.  Oaabni  m  campatf  (im}. 


UDdlfrit  (1S74);  Donl 


foaain,' Cam fiaiiK  it  pHtotii.  apiralunii  dc'la  lanlirli,  nor 
jm,  iSor  (iSSi),  La  Caailtnt  t<Biiinl  la  iimpunt  dt  Prtiar  i 


latalttu  ii  iSjo 
(French  tniHlation  t. 
Sludai  (iramlalcd  h 
Kathlcrwihapipcr, 
CoMlr,  in  fm-  a  W 
•nlieWarln/lluF-i 
iqos)  D  Hi  g  Coi 
Katallcuitfl  n^aot 
Eftilmnc  ■•III  fi.* 
pe    od  call  n>c  the  J!r 


■nygtei 


(iMo)   KafpM  itr  fei 


n  Ihc  province  of  Ulstei 
1  Monaghin  E  by  Mon 
i«Ih  ind  Longlord  in< 
rea  u  477JM  acta,  m 

ent  ofJcvelgrcHind^butt 


ind  hacmitiie.  it  BallyjimaduS  a  littli  (uilici  cui. 

donate  tad  /ndu/rui.— The  climate  luSen  frm  Ik  diDi 
nna  aiiiing  from  the  ijumerDua  lika  ind  the  rutin  of  the  >j 
ind  (mm  Ihe  boisieroui  windi  which  frequently  pctvul,  mu 
especially  in  Ihe  Ugher  diitiicu^    The  uil  is  geHnllf  1  ui 

[or  which  iU  undulating  &urFjtce  iffordi  licdiliT 
ut  □nr-«ixteenth  of  the  total  ira  ii  quiic  lurrc 
X  inakM  little  progtrji;  the  eitent  d(  the  limis  In: 

imall.     Oali  and  poialoei  are  the  principil  cro? 

c  of  wme  importance,  ii  alracBl  nefkclnL     In  il 

'    -e  the  land  ij  chiefly  Ltd 


W  by  Longford 
ibout  746  tq  m 
;<i(  hoi  and  dale, 


Tullyhaw,  bordering  on  Fermanagh, 
diilrict,  ttnotFii  ai  the  kingdom  of  Clan  or  Glengavlin,  containi 
Ihehighcstlandin  the  county,  reaching  lifts  ft.  in  Cuikagh,  the 
place  of  inaugiualiDn  for  (he  Klaguiro.  chieftains  of  Fermanagh, 
held  in  veneration  by  Ihc  pcatantry,  in  connexion  with  legends 
and  andcnl  luperstiliont.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  noi 
deficient  in  wood,  and  contains  numcrout  lakes,  generally  of 
■mall  dimensions,  but  of  much  beauty,  especially  Lough  Oughter, 
with  its  many  inlels  and  islands  focnitd  by  the  Erne  rivet, 
between  (he  towns  of  Cavan  and  Killashandra.  The  county 
also  shares  with  other  counties  Ihe  waters  dI  Lough  Gowna  and 
Lough  Sheelin,  in  which,  as  elsewhere  in  Ihe  county,  the  fishing 
is  good.  The  chief  rivec  in  the  counly  is  the  Erne,  which 
originates  in  Lough  Scrabby,  one  of  the  minor  sheets  ol 
water  communicating  wilh  Lough  Coirna  on  the  borders  of 
Longford.  The  river  lakes  a  northerly  direction  by  Killashandra 
and  Bchuibel,  being  enl.trged  during  its  course  by  the  Annalec 
and  other  smaller  streams,  and  finally  enters  Lough  Erne  near 
the  northern  limit  of  the  county.  Tbe  other  waters,  consis(ing 
of  numerous  bkes  and  Ihcir  connecting  streams,  are  mostly 
tributary  10  Ibc  Erne.  A  copious  qning  called  Ihc  Shannon 
Pol,  at  Ibc  loot  of  (he  Cuilcagh  Mountain,  in  the  biiony  ol 
Tullybaw,  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river  Shannon.  The 
Blackwaier,  a  tributary  of  Ihc  Boyne,  also  rises  In  this  county, 
near  Bailieborough.  Several  mineral  springs  etist  in  this  county, 
the  chief  of  which  is  neat  the  once  frequenled  village  of  Swanlin- 
bar.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bclturbct,  near  the  small  lake  of 
Annagh,  is  1  carbonated  cbalybeale  spring.  There  are  several 
other  springs  ol  less  importance;  and  the  small  Lough  Leighs, 
or  Lough-an-Leighaghs,  which  signifies  the  healing  lake,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  between  Bailieborough  and  Kingscourl, 

lake  never  varies.     Il  faas  no  visible  supply  nor  venl  for  its 
discharge;  nor  is  il  ever  froien  during  the  severest  winters. 

CcBjojy.— This  elongaled  counly  ineluden  on  ihe  north-wtltome 
LauGh  Allen,    The  beds  below  theic  are  leferml 


Cuikaih.  The  Carbuiifen 
Cavan  town,  a  bold  outliei 
Ballyconnell.  The  nver  Er 
acteristic  serin  of  expaniion 
known  a*  Lough  Onghier. 

dee  in  Co.  Down,  and  Ihe  ci 


„,  [I  il  o 

under  the  high  outlier  of  gi 


X  then 


Ekwry.  il 


as  Keys  on  the  old  Dublin 
-aiing  doubtleu  a  core  like 
low  al  Croudoney.    Onthei 


ulhilt^ollhli 


I.  the  1 


iinty.     The  blaibinf;  (■( 


naU  e 


<n  of  whisky  are  both  cirritd  or 


culluni  pursuits  ind  in  the  sale  of  home  produce-  The  sol  kS 
those  districts  not  well  adapted  for  tillage  is  peculiaHy  [jvou/j^ 
for  trees.  The  woods  were  formerly  very  considerablr,  and  1^ 
limber  found  in  the  bogs  is  ol  large  dimensions;  hul  planutiDO 
are  now  chiefly  found  in  demesnes,  where  they  are  extcesive- 

Thc  county  is  not  well  served  by  railways.  Tbe  Cmi 
Norlhern  from  Clones  lo  Cavan.  and  ihe  MidLmd  Great  Wesim 
from  Mutlingar  in  Wcslmealh  lo  Cavan.  lorn  a  ibroufi  !.» 
from  norlh  10  soulh.  'Die  Great  Nonhern  has  branchti  to 
Bellurbci  from  Ballyhaise,  and  lo  Coolehill  five  Bill)^:.^: 
the  Midland  Grcal  Western  has  a  branch  lo  KiUasKindii.  :^l 
from  Navan  in  Mcalh  10  Kingscourl,  jusi  within  Cavin.  T» 
Cavan  tt  Ldlrim  railway  stat(s  from  Bellurbci  and  seoB  iars 
Ihe  counly  lo  [he  west. 

Pepulalim  and  AdminiilralitH.—Tht  populalioo  (iii.gt;  '.3 
1*91;  97.S4'  in  i0oi).of  which  about  8o%are  Roman  Cilbi!.-% 

and  emigralion  returns  are  among  the  heaviesL  Tb*  popckni- 
is  almost  wholly  rural,  the  only  towns  being  the  saull  ooci  c: 
Cavan  (pop  2S21.  the  counly  town),  CootehiU  (i  505),  Bciiiirtti 
(isSj)  and  Bailieborough  C1004).  The  county  is  dividtd  ir.t> 
eight  baronies,  and  contains  thirty-iwo  parishes  and  pim  1' 
parishes.  Il  is  almost  entirely  within  ihe  PRXesuet  i^- 
Roman  Calholic  dioceaes  of  Kilmore.  Tlie  assiait  are  hrU  1*- 
Cavan.  and  quarler  sessions  are  held  at  Cavan,  BailiebsrDu;li, 
Owlehill  and  Ballyconnell.  Before  Ihe  Union  tbe  ccwal;  rt- 
turned  six  membcnlo  Ihe  Irish  parliament,  two  for  the  coiuiv -I 
large,  and  Iwo  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Cavan  and  Beliiirtv:, 
but  since  that  period  it  has  been  represented  in  the  imperii]  fur- 
liimenl  by  two  members  ordy,  for  the  east  and  vest  di^-ivcr^ 

Hhlory  and  Anliquilirs.—Kt  the  period  of  tbe  Engbih  xtt:> 
ment,  and  for  some  centuries  afleiwards,  Ihb  diitrkl  wu  kiva 
as  Ihe  Brenny.  being  divided  between  Ibe  families  of  OHoLitr 
and  O'Reilly;  and  its  iohabitaou,  protected  by  Ibe  naiim  <-. 
Ihe  country,  long  mainlained  their  independence.  la  i"i 
Cavan  was  made  shire  grouod  u  pari  of  Conaaught.  and  ie  i.m 
it  was  formed  into  >  counly  ol  Ulslei  by  Sir  John  Penwl.  ai 


Sir  John  O'Reilly  1 
while  the  two  reraa 


d  three 


other  r 


Jan 


.    Thei 


ling,  possessed  by  the  septs  of  Markenv^^- 

siluated  in  the  mounlains  borderug  t^ 
were  lell  subjeci  to  their  anoeni  leniu 
their  Irish  lord.    The  county  subsdpKS'ir 
«  scheme  for  the  plantatioa  of  Ulster  u.'^^e' 


?u1alio> 


parts  of  Ulster,  being  generally  of  Celtic  eilraclioo.  Sani 
'  iliquity  remain  in  Ihe  shape  ol  oiinu.  nib)  1 
jnall  castles,  such  as  Cloughougbler  Ctsllc  o« 
idenl  crannog)  of  Lough  Oughter.  Three  ra 
n  of  Cavan  is  Kilmon.  with  its  catbednl.  i  pi 
ainiog  a  Romincsque  doorway  brought  Iron 

abbey  of  Trinity  Island.  Lough  Oufhler.    Tbe  bblwi^  ''■ 
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from  about  1450.  A  portion  of  a  round  tower  is  seen  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Drumlane  at  Belturbct. 

CAVAN,  a  market-town  and  the  county  town  of  Co.  Cavan, 
Irdand,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  the  west  parliamentary 
division,  85)  m.  N.W.  of  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
railway,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway  from  Clones.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  2822.  It  is 
OD  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Annalee  river,  in  a  broad 
valley  surrounded  on  every  side  by  elevated  groimd,  with 
pjcturesque  environs,  notably  the  demesnes  of  Famham  and  of 
Kilmorc,  which  belongs  to  the  bishops  of  that  diocese.  Cavan 
has  no  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest,  but  the  principal  county 
institutions  are  here,  and  the  most  conspicuous  building  is  the 
grammar  school,  founded  by  Charles  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  18x9 
00  an  eminence  overlooking  one  of  the  main  entrances  into 
the  town,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  xoo  resident 
pupils.  The  college  of  St  Patrick  is  near  the  town.  Cavan  has 
some  linen  trade,  and  a  considerable  retail  business  is  transacted 
in  the  town.  A  monastery  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  by 
O'Reilly,  chieftain  of  the  Brenny,  formerly  existed  here,  and 
became  the  burial-place  of  the  celebrated  Irish  general,  Owen 
OWeill,  who  died  as  is  supposed  by  poison,  in  -1649,  ^t  Clough- 
oughter.  There  was  also  the  castle  of  the  O'Reillys,  but  this 
and  all  other  antiquities  of  the  town  were  swept  away  during 
the  violent  and  continuous  feuds  to  which  the  country  was 
subjected,  in  1690  the  chief  [fortion  of  the  town  was  burned 
by  the  Enniskillcners  under  General  Wolsclcy,  when  they  routed 
a  body  of  James  II.'s  troops  under  the  duke  of  Berwick. 

CAVANILLES.  ANTONIO  JOSfi  (1745-1804),  Spanish  botanist, 
was  bom  at  Valencia  on  the  x6th  of  January  174$.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  that  town,  and  in  1777  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  resided  twelve  years,  engaged  in  the  study  of 
bouny.  In  1801  he  became  director  of  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Madrid,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1804.  In  1785-1786 
he  published  Motiaddphiae  Classis  DisserUUiones  X.,  and  in  1791 
he  began  to  issue  Icones  et  desert ptiones  planlarum  Hispaniae, 

His  nephew,  Antonio  CAVA>aLLES  (1805-1864),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  Spain, 
published  at  Madrid  in  1860-1864. 

CAVATINA  (Ital.  diminutive  of  cavata^  the  producing  of  tone 
from  an  instrument,  plural  cavatine),  originally  a  short  song 
of  umpte  character,  without  a  second  strain  or  any  repetition 
of  the  air.  It  is  now  frequently  applied  to  a  simple  melodious 
air,  as  distinguished  from  a  br|lliant  aria,  recitative,  &c.,  and 
often  forms  part  of  a  large  movement  or  scena  in  oratorio  or 
opera. 

CAVE.  EDWARD  (1691-1754),  English  printer,  was  born  at 
Xcwton,  Warwickshire,  on  the  27th  of  February  1691.  His 
father,  Joseph  Cave,  was  of  good  family,  but  the  entail  of  the 
family  estate  being  cut  off,  he  was  reduced  to  becoming  a  cobbler 
at  Rugby.  Edward  Cave  entered  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town,  but  was  expelled  for  robbing  the  master's  hen-roost.  After 
many  vicissitudes  he  became  apprentice  to  a  London  printer,  and 
after  two  years  was  sent  to  Norwich  to  conduct  a  printing  house 
and  publish  a  weekly  paper.  While  still  a  printer  he  obtained 
a  ;^ce  in  the  post  office,  and  was  promoted  to  be  clerk  of  the 
franks.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  supplying  London  news- 
letters to  various  country  papers;  and  his  enemies,  who  had 
twice  summoned  him  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach 
of  privilege,  now  accused  him  of  opening  letters  to  obtain  his 
news,  and  he  was  dismissed  the  service.  With  the  capital  which 
he  had  saved,  he  set  up  a  small  printing  office  at  St  John's  Gate, 
Clerkenwell,  which  he  carried  on  under  the  name  of  R.  Newton. 
He  hid  long  formed  a  scheme  of  a  magazine  "  to  contain  the 
assays  and  intelligence  which  appeared  in  the  two  hundred 
half-shcels  which  the  London  press  then  threw  off  monthly," 
and  had  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  some  publisher  to  take  it  up. 
la  1731  he  himself  put  it  into  execution,  and  began  the  GcriUe- 
MOK'i  Magazine  (see  Periodicals),  of  which  he  was  thtf  editor, 
nnder  the  pseudonym  "  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent."  The  magazine 
had  a  large  circulation  and  brought  a  fortune  to  the  projector. 
In  1732  he  began  to  issue  reports  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses 


of  Parliament.  He  commissioned  friends  to  note  the  speeches, 
which  he  published  with  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  personal 
names.  In  1738  Cave  was  censured  by  parliament  for  printing 
the  king's  answer  to  an  address  before  it  had  been  announced  by 
the  speaker.  From  that  time  he  called  his  reports  the  debates, 
of  a  "  parliament  in  the  empire  of  LilUput  "  (see  Reporting). 
To  piece  together  and  write  out  the  ^>eeches  for  this  publication 
was  Samuel  Johnson's  first  literary  employment.  In  1747  Cave 
was  reprimanded  for  publishing  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Lord 
Lovat,  and  the  reports  were  discontinued  till  1752.  He  died  on 
the  xoth  of  January  1 7 54.  Cave  published  Dr  Johnson's  Ramider, 
and  his  Irene,  London  and  Life  ofSavagef  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  short  biography  by  him. 

CAVE,  WILUAN  (1637-1713).  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
PickwcU  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  successively  held  the  Uvings  of  Islington 
(1663),  of  All-Hallows  the  Great,  Thames  Street,  London  (1679), 
and  of  Isleworth  in  Middlesex  (1690).  Dr  Cave  was  chaplain 
to  Charles  U.,  and  in  1684  became  a  canon  of  Windsor.  The  two 
works  on  which  his  reputation  principally  rests  are  the  A  postolici, 
or  History  of  Apostles  and  Fathers  in  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Church  (1677),  and  Scriplorum  Ecdesiaslicorum  Historic 
Literaria  (1688),  The  best  edition  of  the  latter  is  the  Clarendon 
Press,  X740-1743,  which  contains  additions  by  the  authof  and 
others.  In  both  works  he  was  drawn  into  controversy  with 
Jean  le  Clerc,  who  was  then  writing  his  Bil^htkique  universdle, 
and  who  accused  him  of  partiab'ty.  He  wrote  several  other 
works  of  the  same  nature  which  exhibit  scholarly  research  and 
lucid  arrangement.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  talker  and 
an  eloquent  preacher.  His  death  occurred  at  Windsor  on  the 
4th  of  July  1713. 

CAVE  (Lat.  cavea,  from  cavus,  hollow),  a  hollow  extending 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  word  "  cavern  "  (Lat. 
caverna)  is  practically  a  synonym,  though  a  distinction  is  some- 
times drawn  between  sea  caves  and  inland  caverns,  but  the  term 
"  cave  "  is  used  here  as  a  general  description.  Caves  have 
excited  the  awe  and'  wonder  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  have 
been  the  centres  round  which  have  clustered  many  legends  and 
superstitions.  They  were  the  abode  of  the  sibyls  and  the  nymphs 
in  Roman  mythology,  and  in  Greece  they  were  the  temples  of 
Zeus,  Pan,  Dionysus,  Pluto  and  the  Moon,  as  well  as  the  places 
where  the  oracles  were  delivered  at  Delphi.  Corinth  and  Mount 
Cithaeron.  In  Persia  they  were  connected  with  the  obscure 
worship  of  Mithras.  Their  names  frequently  are  survivals  of  the 
superstitious  ideas  of  antiquity,  as,  for  example,  the  Fairy, 
Dragon's,  or  Devil's  Caves  of  France  and  Germany.  Long  after 
the  Fairies  and  Little  Men  had  forsaken  the  forests  and  glens  of 
Germany,  they  dwelt  in  their  jxilaces  deep  in  the  Harz  Mountains, 
in  the  Dwarfholes,  &c.,  whence  they  came  from  time  to  time  into 
the  upper  air. 

The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  slept  their  long  sleep  in  a  cave. 
The  hills  of  Granada  arc  still  believed  by  the  Moorish  children  to 
contain  the  great  Boabdil  and  his  sleeping  host,  who  will  awake, 
when  an  adventurous  mortal  invades  their  repose,  to  restore  the 
glory  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Caves  have  been  used  in  all  ages  by  mankind  for  habitation, 
refuge  and  burial.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  when  Lot 
went  up  out  of  Zoar  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  with  his  two  daughters. 
The  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites  took  refuge  from  Joshua,  and 
David  from  Saul,  in  the  caves  of  Palestine,  just  as  the  Aquitani 
fled  from  Caesar  to  those  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Arabs  of  Algeria 
to  those  of  Dahra,  where  they  were  suffocated  by  Marshal  Pelissier 
in  1845.  In  Central  Africa  David  Livingstone  discovered  vast 
caves  in  which  whole  tribes  found  security  with  their  cattle  and 
household  stuff. 

The  cave  of  Machpelah  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  their 
use  as  sepulchres,  and  the'  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Palestine  and  of 
Egypt  and  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  probably  owe  their  existence 
to  the  andent  practice  of  burial  in  natural  hollows  in  the  rock. 
We  might  therefore  expect  to  find  in  them  most  important 
evidence  as  to  the  ancient  history  of  mankind,  which  would 
reach  long  beyond  written  record;  and  since  they  have  always 
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been  used  by  wild  beasts  as  Iain  we  might  reasonably  believe  also 
that  their  exploration  would  throw  light  Upon  the  animals  which 
have  in  many  cases  disappeared  from  the  countries  which  they 
formerly  inhabited.  The  labours  of  Buckland,  Pengelly ,  Falconer, 
Lartet  and  Christy,  and  Boyd  Dawkins  have  added  an  entirely 
hew  chapter  to  the  history  of  man  in  Europe,  as  well  as  established 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  European  fauna.  The 
physical  history  of  caves  will  be  taken  first,  and  we  shall  then  pass 
on  to  the  discoveries  relating  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  which 
have  been  made  in  them  of  late  years. 

Physical  History, — ^The  most  obvious  agent  in  hollowing  out 
caves  is  the  sea.  llie  set  of  the  currents,  the  force  of  the  breakers, 
the  grinding  of  the  shingle  inevitably  discover  the  weak  places  in 
the  cliff,  and  leave  caves  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  work, 
modified  in  each  case  by  the  local  conditions  of  the  rock.  Those 
formed  in  this  manner  are  easUy  recognized  from  their  floors 
being  rarely  much  out  of  the  horizontal;  their  entrances  are  all 
in  the  same  plane,  or  in  a  succession  of  horizontal  and  parallel 
planes,  if  the  land  has  been  elevated  at  successive  times.  From 
their  inaccessible  position  they  have  been  rarely  occupied  by 
man.  Among  them  Fingal's  Cave,  on  the  island  of  Staffa,  off  the 
south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  hollowed  out  of  columnar  basalt, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe.  In  volcanic  regions 
also  there  are  caves  formed  by  the  passage  of  lava  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  by  the  expansion  of  steam  and  gases  in  the  lava 
while  it  was  in  a  molten  state.  They  have  been  observed  in  the 
regions  round  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  in  Iceland  and  Teneriffe.  We 
may  take  as  an  example  the  Grotto  del  Cane  ("  cave  of  the  dog  ") , 
near  Pozzuoli,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Naples,  remark- 
able for  the  flow  of  carbonic  acid  from  crevices  in  the  floor,  which 
fills  the  lower  part  of  the  cave  and  suffocates  any  small  animal, 
such  as  a  dog,  immersed  long  enough  in  it. 

The  most  important  class  of  caves,  however,  and  that  which 
immediately  demands  our  notice,  is  that  composed  of  those 
which  have  been  cut  out  of  calcareous  rocks  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  rain-water,  combined  with  the  mechanical 
friction  of  the  sand  and  stones  set  in  motion  by  the  streams 
which  have,  at  one  lime  or  another,  flowed  through  them.  They 
occur  at  various  levels,  and  are  to  be  met  with  wherever  the 
strata  are  sufficiently  compact  to  support  a  roof.  Those  of 
Brixham  and  Torquay  and  of  the  Eifel  are  in  the  Devonian 
limestone;  those  of  Wales,  Somerset,  the  Pennine  chain,  Ireland, 
the  central  and  northern  coiwties  of  Belgium,  Saxony,  and 
Westphalia,  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  of  Virgim'a  and  Kentucky,  are 
in  that  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  The  cave  of  Kirkdale  in  York- 
shire, and  roost  of  those  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  penetrate 
Jurassic  limestones.  The  Neocomian  and  Cretaceous  limestones 
contain  most  of  the  caverns  of  France,  rendered  famous  by  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  cave-men  along  with  the  animals 
which  they  hunted;  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
Sicily,  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Camiola  and  Palestine.  Tlie  cave  of 
Lunclviel  near  Montpellier  is  the  most  important  of  those  which 
have  been  hollowed  in  limestones  of  the  Tertiary  age.  They  are 
also  met  with  in  rocks  composed  of  gypsum;  in  'Hiuringia,  for 
example,  they  occur  in  the  salifcrous  and  gypseous  strata  of  the 
Zechstein,  and  in  the  gypseous  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  as,  for  example,  at  Montmorency. 

Caves  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  action  of 
water  are  distinguished  from  others  by  the  following  characters. 
They  open  on  the  abrupt  sides  of  valleys  and  ravines  at  various 
levels,  and  are  arranged  round  the  main  axes  of  erosion,  just  as  the 
branches  are  arranged  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  relation  of  the  valley  to  the  ravine,  and  of  the  ravine  to 
the  cave,  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  all  three 
have  been  produced  by  the  same  causes.  The  caves  tliemselves 
ramify  in  the  same  irregular  fashion  as  the  valleys,  and  are  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  the  capillaries  in  the  general  valley  system 
through  which  the  rain  passes  to  join  the  main  channels.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  famous  caves  of  Adelsberg,  Kentucky,  Wookey 
Hole  in  Somersetshire,  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  many  in 
the  Jura,  they  are  still  the  passages  of  subterranean  streams; 
but  very  frequently  the  drainage  has  found  an  outlet  at  a  lower 


level,  and  the  andent  watercourses  have  been  deserted.  These 
in  every  case  present  unmistakable  proc^  that  they  have  bcea 
traversed  by  water  in  the  sand,  gravel  and  day  which  they 
contain,  as  well  as  in  the  worn  surfaces  of  the  sides  and  botum. 
In  all  districts  where  there  are  caves  there  are  funnel-shaped 
depressions  of  various  sizes  caUed  pot-holes  or  swallow-hijei, 
or  bfitoires,  "  chaldrons  du  diable,"  "  marmites  des  grants,"  or 
"  katavothra,"  in  which  the  rain  is  collected  before  it  disappcan 
into  the  subterranean  passages.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  all  stsfs, 
some  being  mere  hollows  which  only  contain  water  after  ezcesshT 
rain,  while  others  are  profound  vertical  shafts  into  whidi  the 
water  is  continually  falling.  Gaping  Ghyl.  330  ft.,  and  HcUn  Pot 
in  Yorkshire,  300  ft.  deep,  are  examples  of  the  latter  class.  The 
cirques  described  hy  M.  Desnoyers  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
swallow-holes. 

The  history  of  swallow-holes,  caves,  ravines  and  valleyi  ia 
calcareous  strata  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  1— The  cakareoa 
rocks  are  invariably  traversed  by  joints  or  lines  of  shrinLafe, 
which  are  lines  of  weakness  by  which  the  direction  of  the  draisa^ 
is  determined;  and  they  are  composed  to  a  large  extent  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  reacUly  exchanged  into  lolabie 
bicarbonate  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  add.  The  rain  in  iu 
passage  through  the  air  takes  up  carbonic  add,  and  it  o  stili 
further  charged  with  it  in  percolating  through  the  surface  soO  ia 
which  there  is  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  As  the  raimlrops 
converge  towards  some  one  point,  determined  by  some  kxal 
acddent  on  the  surface,  and  always  in  a  line  of  joint,  the  carbonic 
acid  attacks  the  carbonate  of  Uroe  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact,  and  thus  a  funnel  is  gradually  formed  ending  in  the  ver- 
tical joint  bdow.  Both  funnel  and  vertical  joint  below  are  bticf 
continually  enlarged  by  this  process.  This  chemical  action  goes 
on  until  the  free  carbonic  acid  a  used  up.  The  subterraMaa 
passages  are  enlarged  in  this  manner,  and  what  was  originally  aa 
insignificant  network  of  fissures  is  developed  into  a  series  <rf  halts, 
sometimes  as  much  as  from  80  to  100  ft.  high.  These  results  are 
considerably  furthered  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  the  pebtMS 
and  sand  hurried  along  by  the  current,  and  by  falls  of  rock  iron 
the  roof  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  underlying  strata,  k 
many  cases  the  results  of  this  action  have  produced  a  repibr 
subterranean  river  system.  The  thick  limestones  of  Kcntacky. 
for  example,  are  traversed  by  subterranean  waters  which  coSect 
in  large  rivers,  and  ultimately  appear  at  the  surface  in  full  pover. 
The  river  Axe,  near  Wells,  the  stream  flowing  out  of  the  Peak 
Cavern  at  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  that  at  Adelsberg  in  Camicla, 
flow  out  of  caverns  in  full  volume.  The  river  Styx  and  the  waten 
of  Acheron  disappear  in  a  series  of  caverns  which  were  supposed 
to  lead  down  to  the  infernal  regions. 

If  the  direction  of  the  drainage  in  the  rock  has  been  altered, 
cither  by  elevations  such  as  those  with  which  the  geologist  u 
familiar,  or  by  the  opening  out  of  new  passages  at  a  lower  Icvd, 
these  watercourses  become  dry,  and  present  us  with  the  caves 
which  have  afforded  shelter  to  man  and  the  wild  am'mak  from  the 
remotest  ages,  sometimes  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  at  otha 
times  dose  to  the  level  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom. 

Caves,  as  a  general  rule,  are  as  little  effected  by  disturbances  of 
the  rock  as  the  ravines  and  valleys,  which  have  been  formed,  in 
the  main,  irrespective  of  the  lines  of  fault  or  dislocation. 

We  must  now  examine  what  happens  to  the  bicarbonate  of 
lime  which  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
limestone.  If  a  current  of  air  play  upon  the  surface  of  the  mter, 
the  carbonic  acid,,  which  floats  up  the  lime,  so  to  speak,  is  given 
off  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  is  deposited,  and  as  a  result  of  thb 
action  we  have  the  elaborate  and  fantastic  stony  incrustations 
termed  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  The  water  percolaunf 
through  the  rock  covers  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  a  staladitic 
drapery,  and  if  a  line  of  drops  persistently  falls  from  the  sane 
point  to  the  floor,  the  calcareous  deposit  gradually  descends  from 
the  roof,  forming  in  some  cases  stony  tassels,  and  in  othen  Uag 
columns  which  are  ultimately  united  to  the  calcareous  boss 
formed  by  the  plash  of  the  water  on  the  floor.  The  surface  also  d 
the  pools  is  sometimes  covered  over  with  an  ice-Uke  sheet  <A 
stalagmite,  which  shoots  from  the  sides,  and  sometimcf  fonns  a 
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solid  and  firm  floor  when  the  water  on  which  it  was  supported  has 
disapi^arecL  Sometimes  the  drops  form  a  little  calcareous  basin, 
bcautifaUy  poUsbed  inside,  which  contains  small  pearl-like 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  polished  by  friction  one  against  the 
other.  The  most  beautiful  stalactitic  caves  in  Great  Britain  are 
those  of  Cheddar  in  Somerset,  Caldy  Island  and  Poole's  Cavern 
St  Buxton.  A  portion  only  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  thus 
deposited  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  taken;  the 
rest  IS  carried  into  the  dpen  air  by  the  streams,  in  part  deposited 
OQ  the  sides  and  bottom,  forming  tufa  and  the  so-called  petrifica- 
tions, and  partly  being  conveyed  down  to  the  sea  to  be  ultimately 
secreted  in  the  tissues  of  the  MoUusca,  Echinodermata  and 
Foraminif era.  Through  these  it  is  again  collected  in  a  solid  form , 
and  in  the  long  oouise  of  ages  it  is  again  lifted  up  above  the  level 
of  the  water  as  limestone  rock,  and  again  undergoes  the  same 
series  of  dianges.  Thus  the  cycle  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  never- 
ending  one  from  the  land  to  the  ocean,  from  the  ocean  to  the  land, 
and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first  stratum  of  limestone  was 
fonaed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  sea. 
The  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  stalagmite  in  caverns  is  neces- 
sarily variable,  since  it  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  var>'ing 
carrents  of  air.  In  the  Ingleborough  cavern  a  stalagmite, 
measured  in  1839  and  in  1873,  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  '2946  in. 
per  annum.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  vast  antiquity  of 
deposits  containing  remains  of  man  underneath  layers  of  stalag- 
mite cannot  be  inferred  from  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches  or  even  of 
a  few  feet. 

The  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  caves  and  ravines 
renders  it  extremely  probable  that  many  of  the  latter  have  been 
originally  subterranean  watercourses,  which  have  been  xmroofcd 
by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  In  all  limestone  districts  ravines 
are  to  be  found  continued  in  the  same  direction  as  the  caves, 
and  the  process  of  atmospheric  erosion  may  be  seen  in  the  fallen 
blocks  oi  stone  which  generally  are  to  be  met  with  at  the 
moatlu  of  the  caverns.  In  illustration  of  this  the  valley  and  caves 
of  Weathercote,  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  quoted,  or  the  source  of 
the  Axe  at  Wookey;  and  the  ravine  formed  in  this  way  has  very 
frequently  been  widened  out  into  a  valley  by  the  action  of 
subaerial  waste,  or  by  the  grinding  qf  glaciers  through  it  during 
the  glacial  stage  of  the  Pleistocene  period. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  physical  history  of  caverns  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article,  by 
E.  A.  Martcl.  the  intrepid  explorer  of  most  of  the  laree  European 
caves,  including  those  01  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  history  of 
the  Ciaciires  or  IceKaves  will  be  found  in  Browne's  Ice  Caves  in 
Franu  ami  Swttxerland, 

QasnJUaium, — ^The  caves  which  have  offered  shelter  td  the 
mammalia  are  classified  according  to  their  contents,  and  are  of 
various  ages,  ranging  from  the  Pliocene  to  the  present  day. 
(i)  Those  containing  the  Plio^ne  mammalia  belong  to  that  age. 
(3)  Those  with  the  remains  of  the  manunqth,  woolly  rhinoceros 
aad  other  extinct  species,  or  with  paleolithic  man  (see  Archaeo- 
logy), are  termed  Pleistocene.  These  are  sometimes  called 
Quaternary,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  belong  to  an  age 
succeeding  the  Tertiary  period.  (3)  Those  which  contain  the 
remains  of  the  domestic  animals  in  association  with  the  remains 
of  man  either  in  the  Neolithic,  Bronze  or  Iron  stages  of  civilixa- 
tion  are  termed  Prehistoric  (4)  The  fourth  group  consists 
of  those  which  can  ^  brought  into  relation  with  the  historic 
period,  and  are  therefore  termed  Historic 

The  Pliocene  Caves. — It  is  a  singular  fact,  oidy  to  be  explained 
by  the  vast  denudation  of  the  earth's  surface  since  the  Pliocene 
Age,  that  only  one  cave  referable  to  that  age  has  as  yet  been 
<iiscovered,  that  at  Doveholes  near  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  described 
l>y  Boyd  Dawkins  in  1903  {Quart.  J  own,  Gecl.  Soc.).  The 
cave  consists  of  a  large  horizontal  chamber  and  a  small  passage, 
connected  with  a  swallow-hole  dose  by,  and  exposed  in  the 
working  face  of  k  quarry  in  190X,  at  a  depth  of  about  40  ft  from 
the  surface.  The  locality  is  in  the  limestone  plateau,  x  158  ft. 
^^t  which  forms  tht  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
^^CTsey  on  the  west  and  the  Humber  on  the  east.  Both  swallow- 
bolc  and  cave  were  completely  blocked  up  with  debris,  and  the 


latter  was  filled  with  red  and  yellow  day,  horizontally  stratified 
and  containing  pebbles  of  sandstone  from  the  neighbouring  ridge 
of  Axe  Edge,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  fossil  mammals,  some 
waterwom  and  others  without  traces  of  transport  by  water. 
All  the  mammals  bdong  to  well-known  spedes  found  in  the 
Pliocene  strata  of  East  Anglia,  and  in  Auvergne  and  Italy. 
Among  them  were  the  sabre-toothed  lion  {Machairodus  arena- 
tidens),  the  hyena  of  Auvergne,  the  mastodon,  and  the  southern 
elephant  (£.  meridionalis),  and  rhinoceros  (R.  Etruscus),  and 
Steno's  horse.  Most  of  the  bones  had  evidently  been,  gnawed 
by  hyenas  and  accumulated  in  one  of  their  dens,  and  had  after- 
mrds  been  carried  by  water  into  the  chambers  deep  down  in 
the  rock,  where  they  were  found.  Since  that  time  the  general 
levd  of  tiie  district  has  been  lowered  by  denudation  to  an  extent 
of  more  than  230  ft.,  and  all  the  hyena  dens  destroyed  with  the 
Pliocene  surface  not  only  in  this  <^trict  but  generally  over  the 
world.  In  this  case  a  covering  of  limestone  some  270  ft.  thick, 
induding  the  depth  from  the  present  surface,  protected  the 
remains  from  the  denuding  forces. 

The  Pleistocene  Caves. — ^The  search  after  eburfossile  or  unicorns' 
horn,  or  in  other  words  the  fossil  bones  which  ranked  high  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  i6th  and  x  7th  centuries,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  ossiferous  caverns  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  of  Hungry 
and  Franconia.  The  famous  cave  of  Gailenreuth  in  the  last  of 
these  districts  was  explored  by  Goldfuss  in  x8xo.  The  bones  of 
the  hyena,  lion,  wolf,  fox  and  stag,  which  it  contained,  were 
identified  by  Baron  Cuvier,  and  some  of  the  skulls  have  been 
proved  by  Busk  to  bdong  to  the  grizzly  bear.  They  were  as- 
sociated with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  horse  and  bison,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  the  gretft  cave  bear.  These  discoveries  were  of  very 
great  interest,  because  they  established  the  fact  that  the  above 
animals  had  lived  in  Germany  in  andent  times.  The  first  bone 
cave  systematically  explored  in  England  was  one  at  Orcston  near 
Plymouth  in  1816,  which  proved  that  an  extinct  spedes  of 
rhinoceros  {R,  leplorhinus)  lived  in  that  district.  Four  years 
later  the  famous  hyena  den  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire  was  explored 
by  Buckland.  He  brought  forward  proof  that  it  had  been  in- 
habited by  hyenas,  and  that  the  broken  and  gnawed  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  stag,  bison  and  horse  belonged  to  animals 
which  had  been  dragged  in  for  food.  He  pointed  out  that  all 
these  animals  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  in  andent  times,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  carcases  of  the  rhinoceros,  hyena  and 
mammoth  to  have  been  floated  from  tropical  regions  into  the 
places  where  he  found  their  bones.  He  subsequently  investigated 
bone  caves  in  Derbyshire,  South  Wales  and  Somerset,  as  well 
as  in  Germany,  and  publi^ed  his  Reliquiae  Dilimanae  in  i8aa, 
a  work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  sdence  of  cave- 
hunting  in  this  country.  The  well-known  cave  of  Rent's  Hole 
near  Torquay  furnished  McEnery,  between  the  years  X825 
and  S84X,  with  the  first  flint  implements  discovered  in  intimate 
assodation  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals.  He  recognized 
the  fact  that  they  proved  the  existence  of  man  in  Devonshire 
while  those  animals  were  alive,  but  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  be 
accepted  by  hjs  contemporaries.  His  discoveries  have  since  been 
verified  by  the  subsequent  investigations  carried  on  by  Godwin 
Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  committee  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tion, which  worked  for  several  years  under  the  guidance  of 
PengeDy.  There  are  four  distinct  strata  in  the  cave,  ist.  The 
surface  is  composed  of  dark  earth,  and  contains  medieval 
remains,  Roman  pottery  and  articles  which  prove  that  it  was 
in  use  during  the  Iron,  Bronze  and  Neolithic  Ages,  and.  Below 
this  is  a  stalagmite  floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  x  to  3  ft., 
and  covering  (3rd)  the  red  earth,  which  contained  bones  of  the 
hyena,  lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  other  animals,  in  associa- 
tion with  flint  implements  and  an  engraved  antler,  which  proved 
man  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavern  during  the  time  of  its 
deposition.  4th,  Filling  the  bottom  of  the  cave  is  a  hard  breccia, 
with  the  remains  of  bears  and  flint  implements,  in  the  main 
ruder  than  those  found  above;  in  some  places  it  was  no  less  than 
X2  ft.  thick.  The  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  Kent's  Hole 
is  the  sabre-toothed  carnivore,  Machairodus  lotidens  of  Owen. 
While  the  value  of  McEnery's  discoveries  was  in  dispute  the 
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exploration  of  the  cave  of  Brixham  near  Torquay  in  1858  proved 
that  man  was  coeval  with  the  extinct  mammalia,  and  in  the 
jfoUowing  year  additional  proof  was  offered  by  the  implements 
that  were  found  in  Wookey  Hole.  Similar  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  the  caves  explored  since  that  time  in  Wales,  and  in 
England  as  far  north  as  Derbyshire  (Creswell),  proving  that 
palaeolithic  man  hunted  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  and  other 
extinct /inimals  over  the  whole  of  southern  and  middle  England. 

The  discoveries  in  Kent's  Hole  and  in  the  CreswcU  caves  prove 
further  that  palaeolithic  man  was  in  two  stages  of  civilization — the 
ruder  or  riverdrift  man,  with  implements  of  the  type  found  in 
the  river  graveb  (see  Archaeology;  and  Palaeouthxc)  being 
the  older;  and  the  more  highly  advanced,  or  the  cave-man, 
mainly  characterized  by  the  better  implements,  and  a  singular 
facility  in  depicting  animal  life  (as  shown  by  the  figure  of  a  horse 
incised  on  the  fragment  of  a  bone  found  in  the  Creswell  caves), 
being  the  newer.  We  may  also  conclude  from  the  absence  of 
palaeolithic  implements  from  the  glaciated  regions  in  which  most 
of  these  caves  occur,  that  both  riverdrift  and  cave-mendwelt  in 
middle  ajid  northern  Britain  in  the  pre-glacial  age,  their  remains 
being  protected  in  the  caverns  from  the  denuding  forces  that 
removed  all  traces  of  their  existence  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  glacial  and  post-glacial  times.  The  riverdrift  man  is,  however, 
proved  to  be  post-glacial  in  southern  and  eastern  England,  by 
the  occurrence  of  his  implements  in  the  river  gravels  of  that  age. 
Both  these  peoples  inhabited  southern  England  and  the  continent 
before  and  after  the  glacial  period.  The  riverdrift  man,  whose 
implements  occur  in  river  deposits  in  middle  and  southern 
Europe,  in  Africa,  Palestine  and  Hindustan,  is  everywhere  in 
the  same  age  of  primitive  barbarism,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  any  living  race.  The  cave-men  are  in  a  higher 
and  more  advanced  stage,  and  led  a  life  in  Europe  identical  with 
that  of  the  Eskimos  in  the  Arctic  re^ns. 

The  Pleistocene  Caves  of  the  European  Continent. — ^The  re- 
searches o£  Mortillet  have  proved  that  the  same  two  groups  of 
cave-dwcliers  occur  in  the  caves  of  France,  the  older  being 
fepresenled  by  the  Chell£en  and  Moust6rien  sections,  and  the 
newer  by  that  of  Solutrfi  and  La  Madelaine.  To  the  former 
belong  the  human  remains  fotmd  in  the  caverns  of  Spy  and 
Neanderthal,  which  prove  that  the  riverdrift  man  had  "  the  most 
brutal  of  all  known  human  skulls."  To  the  latter  we  must 
assign  all  the  caves  and  rock-shelters  of  P6rigord,  with  the  better 
implements,  explored  by  Lartet  and  Christy  in  1 863-1 864  in 
the  valleys  of  the  V&s^re  and  Dordogne.  These  offer  as  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  cave-men  as  that  revealed  of  Italian 
manners  in  the  1st  century  by  the  bxiried  cities  of  Herailaneum 
and  Pompeii  The  old  floors  of  himian  occupation  consist  of 
broken  bones  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase,  mingled  with 
rude  implements  and  weapons  of  bone  and  unpolished  stone, 
and  with  charcoal  and  burnt  stones,  which  indicate  the  position 
of  the  hearths.  Flakes  without  number,  awls,  lance-heads, 
hammers  and  saws  made  of  flint  rest  ptle-mUe  with  bone  needles, 
sculptured  reindeer  antlers,  arrowheads  and  harpoons,  and  bones 
of  the  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  ibex.  Saiga  antelope  and  musk 
sheep.  These  singular  accumulations  of  debris  mark  the  places 
where  the  ancient  hunters  lived,  and  are  merely  the  refuse  cast 
aside.  Tht  reindeer  formed  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
food,  and  must  have  lived  in  enormous  herds  at  that  time  in 
the  centre  of  France.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  presence 
of  the  most  arctic  of  the  herbiv6res,  the  musk  sheep,  we  may  infer 
the  severe  climate  of  that  portion  of  France  at  that  time.  Besides 
these  animals  the  cave  bear  and  lion  have  been  met  with  in  one, 
and  the  mammoth  in  five  localities,  and  their  remains  bear 
marks  of  cutting  or  scraping  which  showed  they  fell  a  prey  to 
the  hunters.  The  most  remarkable  remains  left  behind  in  these 
refuse  heaps  are  the  sculptured  reindeer  antlers  and  fibres 
engraved  on  fragments  of  schist  and  on  ivoiy.  A  well-defined 
outline  of  an  ox  stands  out  boldly  from  one  piece  of  antler;  a 
second  represents  a  reindeer  kneeling  down  in  an  easy  attitude 
with  his  head  thrown  up  in  the  air  so  that  the  antlers  rest  on  the 
shoulders,  and  the  back  forms  an  «ven  surface  for  a  handle, 
which  is  too  small  to  be  grasped  by  an  ordinary  European  hand; 


in  a  third  a  man  stands  close  to  a  horse's  head,  &nd  on  tbe  otlier 
side  of  the  same  cylinder  are  two  heads  of  bisons  dxavn  vith 
sufficient  clearness-  to  ensure  recognition  by  any  one  who  has 
seen  that  animal.  On  a  fourth  the  natural  curvature  of  one  of 
the  tines  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  artist  to  cngnve 
the  head  and  the  characteristic  recurved  horns  of  the  ibex; 
and  on  a  fifth  horses  are  represented  with  large  heads,  up- 
right dishevelled  manes  and  shaggy  ungroomed  tails.  The  most 
striking  figure  is  that  of  the  mammoth  engraved  on  a  fra^nect 
of  its  own  tusk;  the  peculiar  spiral  curvature  of  the  tusk  and  tht 
long  mane,  which  arc  now  not  to  be  found  in  any  living  elq>1iuit, 
prove  that  the  original  was  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  artist. 
These  drawings  probably  employed  the  idle  hours  of  the  hiiBler, 
and  hand  down  to  us  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  the  dose. 
They  are  full  of  artistic  feeling  and  are  evidently  drawn  from 
life.  The  mammoth  is  engraved  in  its  own  ivory,  and  the  rrindeet 
and  the  stag  on  their  respective  antlers.  Further  resrarcbcs 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  in  Auvergne  and  in  the  Pyrenees  the 
cave-men  ornamented  some  of  their  caves  witli  incised  figiiRS 
and  polychrome  frescoes  of  the  wild  animals.  Riviere  has  dis- 
covered on  the  walls  of  the  grotto  of  La  Moulhe  (Donk^ne) 
three  large  hunting  scenes,  one  with  bisons  and  horses,  a  second 
representing  a  primitive  hut,  a  bison,  reindeer,  ibex  and  eoara* 
moth,  land  a  third  with  a  mammoth,  hinds  and  horses.  la 
the  Pyrenees  similar  frescoes  have  been  described  by  CartaiDiac 
and  Breuil.  They  are  on  the  walls  of  the  cavern  and  roof  ol 
Altamira,  and  on  the  walls  of  Marsoulas.  The  outlines  bave 
been  engraved  first,  and  afterwards  filled  in  with  colour  in  brovs 
and  red  ochre  and  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  cave-men  ranged  over  middle  Europe  as  far  south  as  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  inhabited  the  caverns  of  Belfiun 
and  Germany,  Hungary  and  Switzerland.  Their  remains  have 
not  as  yet  been  met  with  in  southern  Europe.  They  lived  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  were  fire  users,  and  lit  up  the  darkness 
of  their  caves  with  stone  lamps  filled  with  fat  (Altamira).  THry 
were  clad  in  skins  sewn  together  with  sinews  of  reindeer  or  strips 
of  intestines.  They  used  huts  as  well  as  caves  for  habiutioiL 
They  had  a  marvellous  facility  for  drawing  animal  figures. 
They  possessed  no  domestic. animals,  nor  were  they  acqiaintcd 
with  spinning  or  with  the  potter's  art.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  they  buried  their  dead — the  interments,  such  as  those  d 
Aurignac,  Les  Eyzies  and  Mentone,  most  probably  belonging  to 
a  later  age. 

If  these  remains  be  compared  with  those  <^  existing  races  it 
will  be  found  that  the  cave-men  were  in  the  same  hunter  stsge 
of  civilization  as  the  Eskimos,  and  that  they  are  unlike  any  other 
races  of  hunters.  If  they  were  not  allied  to  the  Eskimos  by  bknd. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  handed  down  to  the  latter  their 
art  and  their  manner  of  life.  The  bone  needles,  and  many  of 
the  harpoons,  as  well  as  the  flint  spearheads,  arrowheads  and 
scrapers,  are  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  now  in  ise 
amongst  the  Eskimos.  The  artistic  designs  from  the  caves  cf 
France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  are  identical  in  plan  aad 
workmanship  with  those  of  the  Eskimos,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  hunting  scenes  familiar  to  the  Palaeolithic  cave^weficrs 
were  not  the  same  as  those  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Each  represented  the  animab  which 
he  knew,  and  the  whale,  walrus  and  seal  were  unknown  to  the 
inland  dwellers  of  Aquitaine,  just  as  the  mammoth,  bison  anJ 
wild  horse  are  unknown  to  the  Eskimos.  The  reindeer,  which 
they  both  knew,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  both.  T^e 
practice  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  animals 
round  their  dwelling-places,  and  the  habit  of  splitting  the  U>nA 
for  the  sake  of  the  marrow,  are  the  same  in  both.  The  hides  v  ere 
prepared  with  the  same  sort  of  instruments,  and  the  needles  «ith 
which  they  were  sewn  togethet  are  of  the  same  pattern.  The 
stone  lamps  were  used  by  both.  In  both  there  was  the  sjme 
disregard  of  sepulture.  AU  these  facts  can  hardly  be  mere 
coinridences  caused  by  both  peoples  leading  a  sava^  life  uriVr 
similar  conditions.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  ine\'itiUc 
that,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  the  race  to  which  the 
cave-dwellers  belong,  that  evidence  points  only  in  the  dircctioa 
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of  the  Eskimos.  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  confirmed  by  a  con- 
sidrraiioo  of  the  animals  found  in  the  caves.  The  reindeer  and 
musk  sheep  afford  food  to  the  Eskimos  now  in  the  Arctic  Circle, 
jcsi  as  they  afforded  it  to  the  cave-men  in  Europe;  and  both 
these  animals  have  been  traced  by  their  remains  from  the 
F>  rcoees  to  the  north-east  through  Europe  and  Asia  as  far  as 
the  very  regions  in  which  they  now  live.  The  mammoth  and 
bisoo  also  have  been  tracked  by  their  remains  in  the  frozen  river 
gnvels  and  morasses  through  Siberia  as  far  as  the  American  side 
of  Bering  Strait.  Palaeolithic  man  appeared  in  Europe  with  the 
trcuc  mammalia,  lived  in  Europe  with  them,  and  in  all  human 
probability  retreated  to  the  north-east  along  with  them. 

TbcR  are  refuse  heaps  in  north-eastern  Siberia  containing  the 
icmains  of  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros  as  well  as  the 
reindeer  and  musk  sheep,  which  may  be  referred  with  equal 
justice  to  the  cave-men  or  to  the  Eskimos. 

Ancie/U  Geography  of  Europe. — ^The  remains  of  man  and  the 
animals  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  caves  either  by  man  or  the  wild  beasts,  or  by 
strcams  of  water,  which  may  or  may  not  now  occupy  their  ancient 
courses;  and  the  fact  that  the  same  species  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  caves  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Britain  implies  that  our 
bland  formed  part  of  the  continent,  and  that  there  were  no 
physical  barriers  to  prevent  their  migration  from  the  Alps  as  far 
to  the  north-west  as  Ireland. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from  the  exploration  of 
avcs  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  African  ^lecies,  in  Gibraltar,  Sicily  and  Malta.  In  the  first  of 
tkse  the  spotted  hyena,  the  serval  and  Kaffre  cat  lie  side  by 
side  with  the  horse,  grizzly  bear  and  slender  rhinoceros  (R. 
kpiorhinus) — sec  Falconer's  Palaeontograpkiad  Memoirs.  To 
these  African  animals  inhabiting  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the 
Pk-istocene  age,  Lartet  has  added  the  African  elephant  and 
striped  hyena,  found  in  a  stratum  of  gravel  near  Madrid,  along 
with  flint  implements.  The  hippopotamus,  spotted  hyena  and 
African  elephant  occur  in  the  caves  of  Sicily,  and  imply  that  in 
indent  times  there  was  a  continuity  of  land  between  that  spot 
and  Africa,  just  as  the  presence  of  the  Elephas  atUiquus  proves 
the  non-existence  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  during  a  portion,  to 
say  the  least,  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  A  small  species  of  hippo- 
potamus (H.  Pentlandi)  occurs  in  incredible  abundance  in  the 
Sicilian  caves.  It  has  also  been  fotind  in  those  of  Malta  along 
with  an  extinct  pigmy  elephant  species  (£.  Melilensis).  It  has 
also  been  discovered  in  Candia  and  in  the  Pcloponnese.  For 
these  animals  to  have  found  their  way  to  these  regions,  a  con- 
tinuity of  land  is  necessary.  The  view  advanced  by  Dr  Falconer 
and  Admiral  Spratt,  that  Europe  was  formerly  connected  with 
Africa  by  a  bridge  of  land  extending  southwards  from  Sidly^  is 
folly  bonie  out  by  these  considerations.  The  present  phy^cal 
Sec^raphy  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  produced  by  a  depres- 
aon  of  land  to  the  amoimt  of  about  400  fathoms,  by  which  the 
Sicilo-African  and  Ibero-African  barriers  have  b^n  submerged, 
and  Crete  and  Malta  separated  from  the  South-European 
ccmtinent.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  submergence  took 
place  at  the  same  time  that  the  adjoining  sea-bottom  was  elevated 
to  about  the  same  amotmt  so  as  to  constitute  that  region  now 
known  as  the  Sahara. 

Pleistocene  Caves  of  the  Americas  and  Australia. — ^The  Pleisto- 
cene caverns  of  the  Euro-Asiatic  continent  contain  the  pro- 
geoitots  of  the  animals  now  alive  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
the  extinct  forms  being  closely  allied  to  those  now  living  in  the 
umc  ge<^^phical  provinces.  Those  of  Brazil  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania present  us  with  animals  whose  nearest  analogues  are 
to  be  found  in  North  and  South  America,  such  as  sloths,  arma- 
dillos and  agoutis.  Those,  again,  of  Australia  present  us  with 
marsupials  (melaiheria)  only,  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  those 
of  that  most  ancient  continent  The  extinct  forms  in  each  case 
m  mainly  those  of  the  largjsr  animals,  which,  from  their  large 
^,  and  low  fecundity,  would  be  specially  liable  to  be  beaten 
to  the  battle  for  life  by  their  smaller  and  more  fertile  contem- 
poraries, and  less  likely  to  survive  those  changes  in  their  environ- 
ncat  which  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  long  lapse  of 


ages.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  mammalian  life  in  the 
Old,  New  and  Australian  worlds,  was  as  well  marked  out  into 
geographical  provinces  in  the  Pleistocene  age  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  it  has  been  continuous  in  these  areas  from  that 
remote  time  to  the  present  day. 

Prehistoric  Coves  of  NeolUhic  Age  in  Europe. — The  prehistoric 
caves  are  distinguished  from  Pleistocene  by  their  containing 
the  remains  of  domestic  animals,  and  by  the  wild  animals  to 
which  they  have  afforded  shelter  belonging  to  living  species. 
They  arc  divisible  into  three  groups  according  to  the  traces  of 
man  which  occur  in  them — ^into  the  Neolithic,  Bronze  and  Iron 
Ages. 

The  Neoh'thic  caves  are  widely  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  have  been  used  as  the  habitations  and  tombs  of  the  early 
races  who  invaded  Europe  from  the  East  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  The  first  of  these  systematically  explored  was  at  Perthi 
Chwareu,  near  the  village  of  Llandegla,  Denbighshire,  in  1869. 
In  the  following  years  five  others  were  discovered  close  by,  as 
well  as  a  second  group  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cefn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elwy.  They  contained  polished  celts,  flint  flakes,  rude 
pottery  and  human  skeletons,  along  with  the  broken  bones  of 
the  pig,  dog,  horse,  Celtic  shorthorn  and  goat  The  remains  of 
the  wild  animals  belong  to  the  wolf,  fox,  badger,  bear,  wild  boar, 
stag,  roe,  hare  and  rabbit.  Most  of  the  bones  were  broken  or 
cut,  and  the  whole  group  was  obviously  an  accumulation  which 
resulted  from  these  caves  having  been  used  as  dwellings.  They 
had  subsequently  been  used  for  burial.  The  human  skeletons 
in  them  were  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  age;  and  the  inter- 
ments had  been  successive  until  each  became  filled.  The  bodies 
were  buried  in  the  contracted  posture  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  Neolithic  interments  generally.  The  men  to  whom  these 
skeletons  belonged  were  a  short  race,  the  tallest  being  about 
5  ft  6  in.,  and  the  shortest  4  ft.  10  in.;  their  skulls  are  ortho-r 
gnathic,  or  not  presenting  jaws  advancing  beyond  a  vertical  line 
dropi^ed  from  the  forehead,  in  shape  long  or  oval,  and  of  fair 
average  capacity.  The  face  was  oval,  and  the  cheek  bones 
were  not  prominent.  Some  of  the  individuals  were  characterized 
by  a  peoiliar  flattening  of  the  shinbone  (platycnemism),  which 
probably  stood  in  relation  to  the  free  action  of  the  foot  that  was 
not  hampered  by  the  use  of  a  rigid  sole  or  sandal,  lliis,  howcvei*, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  race  character,  or  as  a  tendency 
towards  a  simian  typ)e  of  leg.  These  Neolithic  cave-dwellers  have 
been  proved  to  be  identical  in  physique  with  the  builders  of  the 
cairns  and  ttmiuli  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  (See  Thumam,  Crania  Britannica.)  They 
have  also  been  met  with  abundantly  in  France.  In  the  Caverne 
de  I'Homme  Mort,  for  example,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re, 
explored  in  187 1,  the  association  of  remains  was  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  the  human  skeletons 
were  of  the  same  small  type.  The  same  class  of  remains  has  also 
been  discovered  in  Gibraltar,  in  the  caves  of  Windmill  Hill,  and 
some  others.  The  himian  remains  examined  by  Busk  are  of 
precisely  the  same  type  as  those  of  Denbighshire.  In  the  work 
of  Don  Manuel  Gongora  J.  Martinez  (Antigucdades  prehistoricas 
de  Andalusia,  z868),  several  interments  are  described  in  the  cave 
of  Murdelagos,  which  penetrates  the  limestone  out  of  which  the 
grand  scenery  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  carved.  In  one  place  a  group  of  three  skeletons  was  met 
with,  one  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  plain  coronet  of  gold,  and 
clad  in  a  tunic  made  of  esparto  grass  finely  plaited,  so  as  to 
form  a  pattern  like  that  on  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  in 
Etruscan  tombs.  In  a  second  spot  farther  within,  twelve 
skeletons  formed  a  semicircle  rotmd  one  covered  with  a  tunic 
of  skin,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  esparto  grass,  ear-rings  of 
black  stone,  and  ornaments  of  shell  and  wild  boar  tusk.  There 
-were  other  articles  of  plaited  esparto  grass,  such  as  baskets  and 
sandals.  There  were  also  flint  flakes,  polished-stone  axes, 
implements  of  bone  and  wood,  together  with  pottery  of  the  same 
type  as  that  from  Gibraltar.  The  same  class  of  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Woman's  Cave,  near  Alhama  de  Granada. 
From  the  physical  identity  of  the  human  remains  in  all  these 
cases  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  Neolithic  Age  a  long-headed. 
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small  race  inhabited  the  Iberian  peninsula,  extending  through 
France,  as  far  north  as  Britain,  and  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
Ireland — a  race  considered  by  Professor  Busk  "  to  be  at  the 
present  day  represented  by  at  any  rate  a  part  of  the  population 
now  inhabiting  the  Basque  provinces."  This  identification  of 
the  ancient  Neolithic  cave-dwellers  with  the  modem  Basque- 
speaking  inhabitant  of  the  western  Pyrenees  is  corroborated 
by  the  elaborate  researches  of  Broca,  Virchow  and  Thurnam 
on  modem  Basque  skulls.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  in  the  Neolithic  Age  an  Iberian  population  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  area  mentioned  above,  inhabiting  caves  and  burying 
their  dead  in  caves  and  chambered  tombs,  and  possessed  of  the 
same  habits  of  life.  Tlie  remains  of  the  same  small,  oval- 
fcaturcd,  long-headed  race  have  been  found  in  Belgium  in  the 
cave  of  Chauvaux,  and  they  have  been  described  by  Sergi  in 
southem  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Mediterranean  race. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  race  except  the  Ibcric 
buried  their  dead  in  the  caves  of  Britain  in  the  Neolithic  Age.  In 
Belgium,  however,  the  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Sdaigneaux 
by  Soreil  proves  that  broad-headed  men  of  the  type  defined  by 
Huxley  and  Thurnam  as  brachycephalic,  and  characterized  by 
high  cheek-bones,  projecting  muscles  and  large  stature,  the 
average  height  being  5  ft.  8*4  in.  (Thurnam),  inhabited  and  buried 
their  dead  in  the  caves  of  that  region.  In  France  they  occur 
in  the  sepulchral  cave  of  Orrouy  (Oise)  in  association  with  those 
of  the  Iberic  type.  They  have  also  been  met  with  in  Gibraltar. 
This  type  is  undistinguishable  from  the  Celtic  (Goidelic)  or 
Gaulish,  found  so  abimdantly  in  the  chambered  tombs  of  the 
Neolithic  Age  in  France.  Both  these  ancient  races  are  repre- 
sented at  the  present  day  by  the  Basques  and  Aquitanians  of 
France  and  Spain,and  by  tbeCelts  orGauls  of  France,  Britain  and 
the  Mediterranean  border  of  Spain,  their  relative  antiquity  being 
proved  by  an  appeal  to  their  history  and  geographical  distribution. 
For  just  as  the  earliest  records  show  that  the  Iberic  power  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  Loire,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Rhone, 
so  we  have  proof  of  the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  Iberic  frontier 
southwards,  imder  the  attacks  of  the  successive  Celtic  hordes, 
until  ultimately  we  find  the  latter  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  southem  Spain,  forming  by  their  imion  with  the  con- 
quered the  powerful  nation  of  Celt-Iberi.  The  Iberians  were  in 
possession  of  the  continent  before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Goidels,and  at  a.  later  time  by  the  Biythons.  They  are  recognized 
by  Tacitus  in  Britain  in  the  Silurcs  of  Wales;  and  they  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  small,  dark,  lithe  inhabitants  of  North  Wales. 
The  discovery  of  the  characteristic  skulls  of  both  these  races 
in  the  same  family  vault  in  the  cave  of  Gop  near  Prestatyn, 
Flintshire,  proves  that  the  two  races  were  mingled  together  in 
Britain  as  far  back  as  the  Bronze  Age. 

From  the  present  distribution  of  this  non-Aryan  race  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  gradually  pushed  back  westward  by  the 
advance  of  tribes  coming  from  the  East,  and  following  those  routes 
which  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Low  and  High  Germans. 

The  exploration  of  the  Grotta  dei  Colombi,  in  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  in  1873,  proves  that 
the  stories  scattered  through  the  rlassiral  writers,  that  the  caves 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores  were  inhabited  by  cannibals,  are 
not  altogether  without  foundation.  In  it  broken  and  cut  bones 
of  children  and  young  adults  were  found  along  with  those  of  the 
goat,  hog,  fox,  wolf,  wild-cat,  flint  flakes,  bone  implements  and 
shells  perforated  for  suspension. 

Prehistoric  Caves  of  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages. — ^Thc  extreme 
rarity  of  articles  of  bronze  in  the  European  caves  impUes  that 
they  were  rarely  used  by  the  Bronze  folk  for  habitation  or  burial. 
Bronze  weapons  mingled  with  gold  ornaments  have,  however, 
been  discovered  in  the  Heatherybum  cave  near  Stanhope,  Dur- 
ham, as  well  as  in  those  of  Kirkhead  in  Cartmell,  in  Thor's  cave 
in  Stafl^ordshire,  and  the  Cat  Hole  in  Gower  in  Glamorganshire. 
In  the  Iberian  peninsula  the  cave  of  Ccsareda,  explored  by  Signor 
Delgado,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  contained  bronze  articles, 
associated  with  broken  and  cut  human  bones,  as  well  as  those  of 
domestic  am'mals,  rendering  it  probable  that  cannibalism  was 
practised  in  early  times  in  that  region.   Busk  believes,  however, 


that  the  facts  are  insufficient  to  support  the  charge  of  cansibalisiB 
against  the  ancient  Portuguese. 

Caves  containing  articles  of  iron,  and  therefore  betoo^as  to 
that  division  of  the  prehistoric  age,  are  so  Unimportant  tlui  tbey 
do  not  deserve  notice  in  this  place.  As  man  increased  in  dxiiisa- 
tion  he  preferred  to  live  in  houses  of  his  own  building,  ind  ac 
no  longer  buried  his  dead  in  the  natural  sepulchres  pro\idcd  for 
him  in  the  rock. 

Prehistoric  caves  have  been  ratdy  explored  in  extra-EuFopt^ 
areas.  Among  those  which  abound  in  Palestine,  one  in  M<xiqI 
Lebanon,  examined  by  Canon  Tristram,  contained  flint  implie- 
ments  along  with  charcoal  and  broken  bones  and  teeth,  s<mi£  of 
which  may  be  referred  to  a  small  ox,  undistinguishable  from  tb 
small  short-hom.  Bos  longifrons.  In  North  America  the  rcnuin 
found  by  F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  consistia^ 
of  moccasins,  rudely-plaited  doth,  and  other  articles,  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  division. 

Historic  Caves  in  Britain. — ^The  historic  caves  have  only 
attracted  notice  in  fairly  recent  years,  and  in  Britain  alone, 
principally  throtigh  the  labours  of  the  Settle  Cave  Committee 
from  the  year  1869  to  the  present  day.  To  them  is  due  the 
exploration  of  the  Victoria  cave,  which  had  been  discovered  aad 
partially  investigated  as 'early  as  the  year  1838.  It  con^ts  of 
three  large  ill-defined  chambers  opening  on  the  face  of  the  clif, 
1450  ft  above  the  sea,  and  filled  with  debris  very  nearly  up  to 
the  roof.  It  presented  three  distinct  eras  of  occupaUoo— ore 
by  hyenas,  which  dragged  into  it  rhinoceroses,  bisons,  manmotb, 
horses,  reindeer  and  bears.  This  was  defined  fran  the  next 
occupation,  which  is  probably  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  by  a  iiytt 
of  grey  clay,  on  the  surface  of  which  rested  &  booe  hazpoon  aod 
a  few  flint  flakes  and  bones.  Then  after  an  interval  of  debris  u 
the  entrance  was  a  layer  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  fragmeou 
of  old  hearths,  and  numerous  instruments  of  savage  life  associated 
with  broken  pottery,  Roman  coins,  and  the  rude  British  iioita* 
tions  of  them,  various  articles  of  iron,  and  eJaborate  pecsoaal 
ornaments,  which  implied  a  considerable  development  of  tbt 
arts.  The  evidence  of  the  coins  stamps  the  date  of  the  occo- 
pation  of  the  cave  to  be  between  the  first  half  of  the  sth 
century  and  the  English  conquest.  Some  of  the  brooches 
present  a  pecxiliar  flamboyant  and  spiral  pattern  in  rtScf, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  art  of  some  oi  the  Ulumicated 
manuscripts,  as  for  example  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goq^ls  ai 
Stockholm,  and  of  the  gospels  of  St  Cdumban  in  Trinity  Collegf . 
Dublin.  It  is  mostly  allied  to  that  work  which  is  termed  by 
Franks  late  Celtic.  From  its  localization  in  Britain  and  Irdasd, 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  it  is  of  Celtic  derivation;  and  if  this 
view  be  accepted,  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  its  bei&c 
recognized  in  the  illuminated  Irish  gospels.  Ireland,  in  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  was  the  great  centre  of  art,  civilization  asd 
literature;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  theie  would 
be  intercourse  between  the  Irish  Christians  and  those  of  the  west 
of  Britain,  during  the  time  that  the  Romano-Cdts,  or  Brit-Wdsh. 
were  being  slowly  pushed  westwards  by  the  heathen  Eaflish 
invader.  Proof  of  such  an  intercourse  we  find  in  the  brief  ocdct 
of  the^nno/eiCam^f  »a«,in  which  GUdas,  the  Brit-Wdsh  histcrian. 
is  stated  to  have  sailed  over  to  Ireland  in  the  year  aj).  565.  I; 
is  by  Qo  means  improbable  that  about  this  time  there  was  a  Brit- 
Welsh  migration  into  Irdand,  as  well  as  into  Brittany.  Cftjccu 
with  these  designs  found  in  Germany  are  probably  directly  cr 
indirectly  due  to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  spread  Christianity 
through  those  regions.  The  early  Christian  art  in  Irdand  gr^ 
out  of  the  late  Cdtic,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  which  is  stamped  on  the  Brit-Wdah  art  of  ihr 
same  age  in  this  country. 

Several  other  ornaments  with  enamd  deserve  cspedal  notke. 
The  enamel,  composed  of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  has  been  iosertrd 
into  the  hollows  in  the  bronze,  and  then  heated  so  as  to  fotn  a 
dose  union  with  it.  They  are  of  the  same  design  as  those  which 
have  been  met  with  in  late  Roman  tumuli  in  this  country,  aod 
in  places  which  are  mainly  in  the  north.  They  aU  bdong  to  • 
dass  named  late  Cdtic  by  Franks,  and  are  considered  by  hiia  w 
be  of  British  manufacture.   This  view  is  supported  by  the  ooty 
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rdereoce  to  the  art  of  enameUing  furnished  by  the  classical 
»Titers.  Philostratus,  a  Greek  sophist  in  the  court  of  Julia 
Domoa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  writes,  "  It  is  said  that 
ihe  barbarians  living  in  the  ocean  pour  these  colours  (those  of 
borse-trappings)  on  heated  bronze,  and  that  these  adhere, 
pom  as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserve  the  designs  that  are  made  in 
them."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  since  the  emperor  Severus 
boilc  the  wall  which  bears  his  name,  marched  in  person  against 
the  Caledonians,  and  died  at  York,  the  account  of  the  enamels 
say  have  reached  Philostratus  from  the  very  district  in  which 
the  Victoria  Cave  is  situated. 

Aaodated  with  these  were  bronze  ornaments  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  miscellaneous  iron  articles,  among  vhich  was  a  Roman 
key.  Remains  of  this  kind  have  been  met  with  in  the  Albert 
tod  Kelko  caves  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  that  of  Dowker- 
bottom  near  Amdiffe,  in  that  of  Kirkhead  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  in  Poole's  Cavern  near  Buxton,  and  in  Thor's 
Cave  near  Ashbourne,  and  over  a  wide  area  ranging  from  York- 
shire and  the  Lake  district  southwards  into  Somerset  and  Devon. 

Ua  ef  Principal  Animals  and  Objects  found  in  Brit-WOsk 

Strata  in  Caves. 


Domestic — 
Cents  fawnliaris.    Dog  .     .     . 

5si  scrofa.     Pig 

Equns  eabaUus.     Hone  . 
Beshnrifrons.    Celtic  short-horn 
Capra  lurcus.    Goat       .     . 

WlLI>— 

Cants  ndpes.    Tot   ...  . 

ifdes  laxus.    Badger     .  .     , 
Cervus  dapkus.     Stag 

Ctrtus  capreUus.    Roe  .  .     . 

Rmnan  coins,  or  imitations 
Enamelled  ornaments,  in  bronze 
Bronze  ornaments,  inlaid  with 

nhrer  

Iron  axtides   .-    .     .     .     .     . 

Samian  ware  ...... 

Black  ware  •.  1^,    . 

Booe  spoon  fibulae  .... 

Bone  combs    .     .      ..... 
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It  is  obvious  in  all  these  cases  that  men  accustomed  to  luxury 
and  refinement  were  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  some  great 
calamity,  to  flee  for  refuge  to  caves  with  whatever  they  could 
traosport  thither  of  their  pn^rty.  Tlie  number  ot  spindle- 
wboris  and  personal  ornaments  imply  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  We  may  also  infer  that  they  were  cut 
off  from  the  civilization  to  which  they  had  been  acctiStomed, 
because  in  some  cases  they  extemporized  spindle-whorls  out  of 
fragments  of  Samian  ware,  instead  of  using  those  which  were 
expressly  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Why  the  caves  were 
inhabited  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  an  appeal  to  contem- 
porary history.  In  the  pages  of  Gildas,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
CkronicU,  and  in  the  Annates  CamMae,  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  of  that  long  war  of  invasion  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  Roman  province  of  Britannia  were  driven  back  by  the 
Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons,  who  crossed  over  with  their  families 
and  household  stu£f.  Slowly,  and  in  the  chances  of  a  war  which 
extended  through  three  centuries,  they  were  gradually  pushed 
back  into  Cumberland,  Wales  and  West  Somerset,  Devon  and 
ComwalL  While  this  war  was  going  on  the  coinage  became 
debased  and  Roman  coins  afforded  the  patterns  for  the  smaU 
bronze  minimi,  which  are  to  be  met  with  equally  in  these  caves 
vmI  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  cities.  As  the  tide  of  war  rolled  to  the 
vest,  the  English  tongue  and,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin  supplanted  the  British 
tongue  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  rude  barbarism  replaced 
vhat  was  left  of  the  Roman  civilization  in  the  island.  It  is  to 
Uus  period  that  relics  of  this  kind  in  the  caves  must  be  assigned. 
They  are  traces  of  the  anarchy  of  those  times,  and  complete  the 


picture  of  the  desolation  of  Britain,  revealed  by  the  ashes  of  the 

cities  and  villas  that  were  burnt  by  the  invader.  They  prove  that 

the  vivid  account  given  by  Gildas  of  the  straits  to  which  his 

countrymen  were  reduced  was  literally  true. 

The  shrines  of  Zeus  in  the  Idaean  and  Dictaean  caves  have  been 

explored  by  Halbher  and  Orsi  {Anlickii^  dell*  antra  de  Zeus  Idea) 

and  by  Arthur  Evans  and  Hogarth  {Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies). 

These  discoveries  prove  that  the  ciilt  of  Zeus  began  among  the 

Mycenaean  peoples  some  aooo  years  B.C.  according  to  Evans,  and 

was  practised  far  down  into  the  later  Greek  times.  They  show 

that  the  Greeks  are  indebted  to  the  Mycenaean  peoples  not 

only  for  their  art,  but  for  the  chief  of  their  divinities. 

Authorities. — i.  Britain:  Boyd  Dawkins,  Cave-hunting  (1874); 
Early  Man  (1880);  Martd,  Irlande  et  cavemes  an^ises  (1807); 
Buckland,  Reliquiae  Diluvianae  (1821);  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports  (i86o~ 
1875);  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst,  (1 870-1 876);  Qttart.  Ceol.  Joum. 
(1860-1875);  Pengclly.  Trans.  Devonshire  Association.  3.  The 
European  Continent:  Martd,  Les  Abtmes  (1894);  Cartailhac  and 
Breuil,  L* Anthropologist  xv.,  xvi.;  Lartet  and  Christy,  Reliquiae 
Aquitanicae;  Internal.  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  Marcel 
de  Serres.  Les  Ossemcns  fossiles  de  Lunel  Viel;  Dupont,  V Homme 
pendant  les  dtes  de  la  pierre  dans  les  environs  de  Dinant-sur-Meuse; 
Schmerling,  Recherches  sur  les  ossemens  fossiles  dicouoerts  dans  les 
cavemes  de  Liige;  Mcrk,  Excavations  at  Kesserloch,  tranal.  J.  E.  Lee 
(1876).  For  the  chief  American  caves,  see  Luray  Cavern. 
Mammoth  Cave,  Wyanoottb  Cavs,  Colossal  Cavern,  Jacob's 
Cavern.  (W.  B.  D.) 

CAVBA,  the  Latin  name  given  to  the  subterranean  cells  in 
which  the  wild  beasts  were  confined  prior  to  the  combats  in  the 
Roman  arena.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  amphi- 
theatre (q.v,)  itself. 

CAVEAT  (Latin  for  "  let  him  beware,"  from  cavere),  in  law,  a 
notice  given  by  the  party  interested  (caveator)  to  the  proper 
officer  of  a  court  of  justice  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  certain  step 
without  warning.  It  is  entered  in  connexion  with  dealings  in 
land  registered  in  the  land  registry,  with  the  grant  of  marriage 
licences,  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  a  lunacy  commission,  to  stay 
the  probate  of  a  will,  letters  of  administration,  &c.  Caveat  is  also 
a  term  used  in  United  States  patent  law  (see  Patents). 

Caveat  emptor  ("  let  the  buyer  beware  ")  is  a  maxim  which 
implies  that  the  responsibility  for  making  a  bad  bargain  over  a 
purchase  rests  on  the  purchaser.  In  an  ordinary  contract  for  the 
sale  of  goods,  there  is  no  impUed  warranty  or  condition  as  to  the 
quality  or  fitness  for  any  particular  purpose  of  the  goods  supplied, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and,  therefore,  the  buyer  takes  at  his  own 
risk.  The  maxim  does  not  apply  (a)  where  the  buyer,  expressly 
or  by  implication,  makes  known  to  the  seller  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  the  goods  are  required,  so  as  to  show  that  the 
buyer  reUes  on  the  seller's  skill  or  judgment,  and  that  the  goods 
are  of  a  description  which  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  seller's  business 
to  supply;  (6)  where  goods  are  bought  by  description  from  a 
seller  who  deals  in  goods  of  that  description,  for  there  is  an 
implied  condition  that  the  goods  are  of  merchantable  quality, 
though  if  the  buyer  has  actually  examined  the  goods,  there  is  no 
implied  condition  as  regards  defects  which  the  examination  ought 
to  have  revealed ;  (c)  where  the  usage  of  trade  annexes  an  implied 
warranty  or  condition  to  the  goods  as  to  their  quality  or  fitness 
for  a  particular  purpose.  The  maxim  of  caveat  emptor  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  in  early  times  sales  of  goods  took 
place  principally  in  market  overt.  (See  further  Sale  op  Goods.) 

CAVEDONE,  JACOPO  (1577-1660),  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Sassuolo  in  the  Modenese,  was  educated  in  tbe  school  of  the 
Caracd,  and  under  them  painted  in  the  churches  of  Bologna. 
His  principal  works  are  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  the 
"  Four  Doctors,"  and  the  "  Last  Supper  ";  and  more  especially 
the  "  Virgin  and  Child  in  Glory,"  with  San  Petronio  and  other 
saints,  painted  in  1614,  and  now  in  the  Bolognese  Academy. 
Cavedone  became  an  assistant  to  Guido  Reni  in  Rome;  his  art 
was  generally  of  a  subdued  undemonstrative  character,  with 
rich  Titianesque  colouring.  In  his  declining  years  his  energies 
broke  down  aiter  his  wife  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft,  and 
after  the  death  of  a  cherished  son.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty, 
in  a  stable  at  Bologna. 

GAVEHDISH.  GEORGE  (i  $00-1562?),  English  writer,  the 
biographer  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  the  elder  son  of  Thomas 
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Cavendish,  derk  of  the  pipe  in  the  ezdiequer,  and  his  wife, 
Alice  Smith  of  Padbrook  HalL  He  was  probably  bom  at  his 
lather's  manor  of  Cavendish,  in  Sufifolk.  Later  the  family 
resided  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St  Alban's,  Wood  Street, 
where  Thomas  Cavendish  died  in  1524.  Shortly  after  this  event 
George  married  Margery  Kemp,  of  Spains  Hall,  an  heiress,  and 
the  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  About  1527  he  entered  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  gentleman-usher,  and  for  the  next  three 
years  he  was  divided  from  his  wife,  children  and  estates,  in  the 
closest  personal  attendance  on  the  great  man.  Cavendish  was 
wholly  devoted  to  Wolsey's  interests,  and  also  he  saw  in  this 
appointment  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  master-passion,  a 
craving  "  to  see  and  be  acquainted  with  strangers,  in  especial 
with  men  in  honour  and  authority."  He  was  faithful  to  his 
master  in  disgrace,  and  showed  the  courage  of  the  "loyal 
servitor."  It  is  plahi  that  he  enjoyed  Wolsey's  closest  confidence 
to  the  end,  for  after  the  cardinal's  death  George  Cavendish  was 
called  before  the  privy  council  and  closely  examined  as  to 
Wolsey's  latest  acts  and  words.  He  gave  his  evidence  so  clearly 
and  with  so  much  natural  dignity,  that  he  won  the  applause 
of  the  hostile  council,  and  the  praise  of  being  "a  just  and  diligent 
servant."  He  was  not  allowed  to  suffer  in  pocket  by  his  fidelity 
to  his  master,  but  retired,  as  it  would  seem,  a  wealthy  man  to 
his  estate  of  Glemsford,  in  West  Suffolk,  in  1530.  He  was  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  his  appetite  for  being  acquainted  with 
strange  acts  and  persons  was  apparently  sated,  for  we  do  not  hear 
of  his  engaging  in  any  more  adventures.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  Cavendish  had  taken  down  notes  of  WoLsey's  conversation 
and  movements,  for  many  years  passed  before  his  biography 
was  composed.  At  length,  in  1557,  he  wrote  it  out  in  its  final 
form.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  publish  it  in  the  author's 
lifetime,  but  it  was  widely  circulated  in  MS.  Evidently  one  of 
these  MSS.  fell  into  Shakespeare's  hands,  for  that  poet  made  use 
of  it  in  his  King  Henry  VIIL^  although  it  is  excessive  to  say, 
as  Singer  has  done,  that  Shakespeare  "  merely  put  Cavendish's 
language  into  verse."  The  book  was  first  printed  in  1641,  in  a 
garbled  text,  and  under  the  title  of  The  Negotiations  of  Thomas 
Waisey,  The  genuine  text,  from  contemporary  MSS.,  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1810,  and  more  fully  in  1815.  Until  that  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  book  was  the  composition  of  George 
Cavendish's  younger  brother  William,  the  founder  of  Chatsworth, 
who  also  was  attached  to  Wolsey.  Joseph  Hunter  proved  this 
to  be  impossible,  and  definitely  asserted  the  daim  of  George. 
The  latter  is  believed  to  have  died  at  Glemsford  in  or  about  1562. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  has 
long  been  perceived,  for  it  is  the  sole  authentic  record  of  a  multi- 
tude of  events  highly  important  in  a  particularly  interesting 
section  of  the  history  of  England.  Its  importance  as  a  product 
of  biographical  literature  was  first  emphasized  by  Bishop 
Creighton,  who  insisted  over  and  over  again  on  the  daim  of 
Cavendish  to  be  recognized  as  the  earliest  of  the  great  English 
biographers  and  an  individual  writer  of  particular  charm  and 
originality.  He  writes  with  simplicity  and  with  a  certain  vivid 
picturesqueness,  rarely  yielding  to  the  rhetorical  impulses  which 
governed  the  ordinary  psosc  of  his  age.  (E.  G.) 

CAVENDISH.  HENRT  (1731-1810),  Engh'sh  chemist  and 
physicist,  dder  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  of  the 
3rd  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lady  Anne  Grey,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Kent,  was  bom  at  Nice  in  October  1731.  He  was 
sent  to  school  at  Hackney  in  1743,  and  ]i\  1749  entered  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridge,  which  he  left  in  1753,  without  taking  a  degree: 
Until  he  was  about  forty  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  very  mode- 
rate  allowance  from  his  father,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  hL  life  he 
was  left  a  fortune  which  made  him  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his 
time.  He  lived  prindpally  at  Clapham  Common,  but  he  had  also 
a  town-house  in  Bloomsbury,  while  his  library  was  in  a  house 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho;  and  there  he  used  to  attend  on  appointed 
days  to  lend  the  books  to  men  who  were  properly  vouched  for. 
So  methodical  was  he  that  he  never  took  down  a  volume  for  his 
own  use  without  entering  it  in  the  loan-book.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1760,  and  he  dined  every  Thursday  with  the 


dub  composed  of  its  members.  Otherwise  he  had  fitdc  tcter* 
course  with  sodety;  indeed,  his  chief  object  in  life  seems  to  hare 
been  to  avoid  the  attention  of  his  fellows.  With  his  reUuves 
he  had  little  intercourse,  and  even  Lord  George  Ca\Tadl£h. 
whom  he  made  his  prindpal  heir,  he  saw  only  for  a  fev  miniiies 
once  a  year.  His  dinner  was  ordered  daily  by  a  note  placed  oc 
the  hall-table,  and  his  women  servants  were  instivctcd  to  keep 
out  of  his  sight  on  pain  of  dismissal.  In  person  he  n^-as  tall  a:^ 
rather  thin;  his  dress  was  old-fashioned  and  singularly  unifo.'^. 
and  was  inclined  to  be  shabby  about  the  times  when  tlK  predsdy 
arranged  visits  of  his  tailor  were  due.  He  had  a  slight  besiutioa 
in  his  speech,  and  his  air  of  timidity  and  reserve  vis  alraost 
ludicrous.  He  was  never  married.  He  died  at  Clapham  <»i  t^ 
24th  of  February  xSio,  leaving  funded  property  worth  £700.000. 
and  a  landed  estate  of  £8000  a  year,  tbgethtt  with  caaal  anl 
other  property,  and  £50,000  at  his  bankets. 

Cavendish's  sdentific  work  is  distinguished  for  the  vidcf^sa 
of  its  range  and  for  its  extraordinary  exactness  and  acouic^. 
The  papers  he  himself  published  form  an  inoomplcte  record 
of  his  researches,  for  many  of  the  results  he  obtained  o£*t 
became  generally  known  years  after  his  death;  yet  in  ^te  <A 
the  absence  of  anything  approaching  sdf-advertiseme&t  be 
acquired  a  very  high  reputation  withLa  his  own  country  ^^ 
abroad,  recognized  by  the  Institute  of  France  in  1803  wkca  i: 
chose  him  as  one  of  its  ei|^t  fordgn  associates.  Arsenic  fonstd 
the  subject  of  his  first  recorded  investigation,  on  which  be  va« 
engaged  at  least  as  eariy  as  1764,  and  in  1766  he  began  tkose 
communications  to  the  Royal  Sodety  on  the  diemistiy  d  gases, 
which  are  among  his  chief  titles  to  fune.  The  first  (PkA.  Trsu^ 
X766)  consists  of  ''Three  papers  containing  experimcDts  cs 
Factitious  Airs,"  deah'ng  mostly  with  " infiammabk  air" 
(hydrogen),  which  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  as  a  dbtiac 
substance,  and  "  fixed  air  "  (carbon  dioxide).  He  detczsiDcd 
the  specific  gravity  of  these  gases  with  reference  to  common  air 
investigated  the  extent  to  which  they  are  absorbed  by  vaiia^ 
liquids,  and  noted  that  common  air  containing  one  part  io  iiiD: 
by  volume  of  fixed  air  is  no  longer  able  to  support  oombustics. 
and  that  the  air  produced  by  fermentation  and  putidactioo 
has  properties  identical  with  those  of  fixed  air  obtained  ires 
marble.  In  the  following  year  he  publishod  a-  paper  od  tk 
analysb  of  one  of  the  London  pump-waters  (from  Rathb«.:x 
Place,  Oxford  Street),  which  is  dosdy  connected  with  ibe 
memoirs  just  mentioned,  since  it  shows  that  the  cakareoas 
matter  in  that  water  is  held  in  solution  by  the  "  fixed  air  "  prestat 
and  can  be  precipitated  by  lime.  Electrical  studies  seem  acf. 
to  have  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  1771  and  1773  be  vai 
to  the  Royal  Sodety  his  "  Attempt  to  explain  some  ci  th: 
prindpal  phenomena  of  electridty  by  an  elastic  fluid,"  whicb  ^^ 
followed  in  2775  by  an  "  Attempt  to  imitate  the  f£ects  of  ibc 
Torpedo  (a  fish  allied  to  the  ray)"  {Phil.  Trams,,  1776}.  Bet 
these  two  memoirs  contain  only  a  part  of  the  ekctrkal  researd^ 
he  carried  out  between  1771  and  1781,  and  many  mote  vtit 
found  after  his  death  in  a  number  of  sealed  packets  oC  papen. 
The  contents  of  these  for  a  long  time  remained  unknoire,  bui 
ultimately  by  permission  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  vboc 
they  bdonged,  they  were  edited  by  James  Qerk  MaxweQ  a^i 
published  in  1879  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  as  ti» 
Electrical  Researches  of  the  Hon,  Henry  Ca^endidL  About  i;;: 
or  1778  he  resumed  his  pneumatic  inquiries,  thougli  he  publish^ 
nothing  on  the  subject  till  1783.  In  that  year  he  dcsoibed 
a  new  eudiometer  to  the  Royal  Society  and  detailed  observaik^o 
he  had  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  atmosphere  » 
constant  in  composition;  after  testing  the  air  on  neariy  i^ 
different  days  in  1781  he  could  find  in  ^e  proportion  of  oiyiea 
no  difference  of  which  he  could  be  sure,  nor  ctnald  he  detect  ny 
sensible  variation  at  different  places.  Two  papers  00  **  Expcn- 
ments  with  Airs,"  printed  in  the  Phil,  Trams,  for  1784  and  1:^5 
contain  his  great  discoveries  of  the  oompoond  nature  of  vat(r 
and  the  composition  of  nitric  add.  Starting  from  an  ezperio«r.t. 
narrated  by  Priestley,  in  which  John  Warltire  fired  a  mixtsie 
of  common  air  and  hydrogen  by  electridty,  with  the  result  th&i 
there  was  a  diminution  of  vdume  and  c  depositioD  <rf  inocstuit. 
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Cavendish  burnt  about  two  parts  of  hydrogen  with  five  of  com- 
DOD  air,  and  noticed  that  almost  all  the  hydrogen  and  about 
oae-fifth  of  the  common  air  lost  their  elasticity  and  were  con- 
densed into  a  dew  which  lined  the  inside  of  the  vessel  employed. 
This  dew  he  judged  to  be  pure  water.  In  another  experiment  he 
fired,  by  tiw  electric  spark,  a  mficture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
(dephbgisticated  air),  and  found  that  the  resulting  water  con- 
tained nitric  add,  which  he  argued  must  be  due  to  the  nitrogen 
present  as  an  impurity  in  the  oxygen  {'*  phlogisticated  air  with 
which  it  [the  dephlogisticated  air]  is  debased  ")•    In  the  1785 
paper  he  proved  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  by  showing 
that  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  common  air  there 
is  a  shrinkage  of  volume  owing  to  the  nitrogen  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  to  form  nitric  add.    Further,  remarking  that  little  was 
known  of  the  phlogisticated  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  thinking 
it  might  fairly  be  doubted  "  whether  there  are  not  in  reality 
many  different  substances  oonfoimded  together  by  us  under  the 
came  of  phlogisticated  air,"  he  made  an  experiment  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  of  a  given  portion  of  nitrogen  (phlogisticated 
air)  of  the  atmosphere  could  be  reduced  to  nitric  add.  He  found 
that  a  small  fraction,  not  more  than  t^v^^  pa^*  resisted  the 
cfaaoge,  and  in  this  residue  he  doubtless  had  a  sample  of  the 
inert  gas  argon  which  was  only  recognized  as  a  distinct  entity 
more  than  a  htmdrcd  years  later.     His  last  chemical  paper, 
published  in  x  788,  on  the  "  Conversion  of  a  mixture  of  dephlogisti- 
cated and  phlogisticated  air  into  nitrous  add  by  the  electric 
spark,"  describes  measures  he  took  to  authenticate  the  truth  of 
the  experiment  described  in  the  1785  paper,  which  had  "  since 
been  tried  by  persons  of  distinguished  ability  in  such  pursuits 
without  success."    It  may  be  noted  here  that,  while  Cavendish 
adhered  to  the  phlogistic  doctrine,  he  did  not  hold  it  with  any- 
thing like  the  tenacity  that  characterized  Priestley;  thus,  in  his 
17S4  paper  on  **  Experiments  on  Air,"  he  remarks  that  not  only 
the  experiments  he  is  describing,  but  also  "  most  other  pheno- 
mena of  nature  seem  explicable  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,"  upon 
the  Lavoisierian  view  as  upon  the  commonly  believed  prindple 
of  phlogiston,  and  he  goes  on  to  give  an  explanation  in  terms 
of  the  antiphlo^stic  hypothesis. 

Early  in  his  career  Cavendish  took  up  the  study  of  heat,  and 
had  he  promptly  published  his  results  he  might  have  anridpated 
Joseph  Black  as  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat  and  of  specific 
heaL  But  he  mode  no  reference  to  his  work  till  1783,  when  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Sodety  some  "Observations  on  Mr 
Hutchins's  experiments  for  determining  the  degree  of  cold  at 
which  quicksilver  freezes."  This  paper,  with  others  published 
in  1786  and  1788,  is  concerned  with  the  phenomena  attending 
the  freezing  of  various  substances,  and  is  noteworthy  because  in 
it  he  expresses  doubt  of  the  supposition  that. "the  heat  of 
bodies  is  owing  to  their  containing  more  or  less  of  a  substance 
called  the  matter  of  heat,"  and  indines  to  Newton's  opinion  that 
it  "  consists  in  the  internal  morion  of  the  particles  of  bodies." 
Hb  **  Account  of  the  Meteorological  Apparattis  used  at  the  Royal 
Society's  House  "  {Pkil.  Trans. ^  1776)  contains  remarks  on  the 
precautions  necessary  in  making  and  using  thermometers,  a 
subject  which  is  continued  in  the  following  year  in  a  report  signed 
by  him  and  six  others. 

Cavendish's  last  great  achievement  was  his  famous  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  density  of  the  earth  {Phil.  Trans., 
179S).  The  apparatus  he  emplc^ed  was  devised  by  the  Rev. 
John  Michel],  though  he  had  the  most  important  parts  recon- 
structed to  his  own  designs;  it  depended  on  measuring  the 
attraction  exercised  00  a  horizontal  bar,  suspended  by  a  vertical 
wire  and  bearing  a  small  lead  ball  at  each  end,  by  two  large 
masses  of  lead.  (See  GRA\Ti!aTiON.)  The  figure  he  gives  for 
the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  earth  is  5*48,  water  being  x,  but  in 
fact  the  mean  of  the  29  results  he  records  works  out  at  5-448. 
Other  publicatioiu  of  his  later  years  dealt  with  the  hdght  of  an 
turora  seen  in  X784  {Phil.  Trans.,  1790),  the  dvil  year  of  the 
Hindus  {Id.  X792),  and  an  improved  method  of  graduating 
sstronomical  instruments  {Id.  1809).  Cavendish  also  had  a 
taste  for  geology,  and  made  several  tours  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  iu 


A  life  by  George  Wilson  (18x8-1859).  printed  for  the  Cavendish 
Society  in  x8m.  contains  an  account  of  his  writings,  both  published 
and  unpublished,  together  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  claims  of 
all  the  alleged  discoverers  of  the  composition  of  water.  Some  of  his 
instruments  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  and 
his  name  is  commemorated  in  the  Cavendish  Physical  Laboratory  at 
Cambridge,  which  was  built  by  his  kinsman  the  7th  duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

CAVEHDISH  [CandishI,  THOMAS  (|SSS?-XS92).  the  third 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  was  bom  at  Trimley  St  Martin, 
Suffolk.  On  quilting  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (without 
a  degree),  he  almost  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  as  a 
courtier.  To  repair  his  fortune  he  turned  .to  maririme  and 
colonial  enterprise,  and  in  X585  accompanied  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  to  America.  Soon  returning  to  England,  he  undertook 
an  elaborate  imitation  of  Drake's  great  voyage.  On  the  ax st  of 
July  1586,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  xaj  men  in  three  vessels, 
only  one  of  which  (the  **  Desire,"  of  140  tons)  came  home.  By 
way  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  C.  Frio  in 
Brazil,  he  coasted  down  to  Patagonia  (where  he  discovered 
"  Port  Desire,"  his  only  important  contribution  to  knowledge), 
and  passing  through  Magellan's  Straits,  fell  upon  the  Spanish 
settlements  and  shipping  on  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  of  Mexico.  Among  his  prizes  were  nineteen  vessels 
of  worth,  and  especially  the  treasure-galleon,  the  "  Great  St 
Anne,"  which  he  captured  off  Cape  St  Lucas,  the  southern 
extremity  of  California  (November  14,  1587).  After  this 
success  he  struck  across  the  Pacific  for  home;  touched  at  the 
Ladrones,  Philippines,  Moluccas  and  Java;  rounded  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  arrived  again  at  Plymouth  (September  9- 
10,  X588),  having  circumnavigated  the  ^obe  in  two  years  and 
fifty  days.  It  is  said  that  his  sailors  were  clothed  in  silk,  his  sails 
were  damask,  and  his  top-mast  covered  with  doth  of  gold.  Yet 
by  X  591  he  was  again  in  difficulties,  and  planned  a  fresh  American 
and  Pacific  venture.  John  Davis  {q.v.)  accompanied  him,  but  the 
vojrage  (undertaken  with  five  vessels)  was  an  utter  failure,much  of 
the  fault  lying  with  Cavendish  himself,  who  f alsdy  accxised  Davis, 
with  his  last  breath,  of  deserting  him  (May  20,  1592).  He  died 
and  was  buried  at  sea,  on  the  way  home,  in  the  summer  of  1592. 

See  Hakluyt's  Principal  Navigations,  (a)  edition  of  1589,  p.  809 
(N.  H.'s  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  1586-1588) ;  (A)  edition  of  1599- 
1600,  vol.  ill.  pp.  803-825  (Francis  Pretty^  narrative  of  the  aame): 
(e)  edition  of  1599-1600,  vol.  iii  pp.  251-253  (on  the  venture  of 
1585):  {d)  edition  of  1599-X600,  vol.  iii.  pp.  845-852  Qohn  Lane's 
narrative  of  the  last  voyage,  of  XS91-1592) ;  also  Stationers*  Registers 
(Arber),  vol.  ii.  pp.  505-509;  the  Molyneux  Globe  of  159a,  in  the 
library  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and  the  Ballads  in  oiog.  Brit., 
voL  1.  p.  X  X96. 

CAVEHDISH,  SIR  WILUAH  {c.  1505-1557).  founder  of  the 
English  noble  house  of  Cavendish,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
George  Cavendish  {q.v.).  His  father,  Thomas,  was  a  descendant 
of  Sir  John  Cavendish,  the  judge,  who  in  X381  was  murdered 
by  Jack  Straw's  insurgent  peasants  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Of 
William's  education  nothing  seems  known,  but  in  1530  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  visiting  monasteries; 
he  worked  directly  under  Thomas  Cromwell,  whom  he  calls 
*'  master  "  and  to  whom  many  of  his  extant  letters  are  addressed. 
In  1541  he  was  auditor  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  in  X546 
treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  was  knighted  and  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  Under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  he  continued  in 
favour  at  court;  during  the  latter's  reign  he  partially  conformed, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  France  he  with  other 
Derbyshire  gentlemen  refused  the  loan  of  £100  demanded  by  the 
queen.  He  died  in  X557.  Cavendish  acquired  large  properties 
from. the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  his  third  wife  Elizabeth  he  sold  them  to  purchase  land  in 
Derbyshire.  This  wife  was  the  celebrated  "  building  Bess  of 
Hardwick,"  daughter  of  John  Hardwicke,  of  Hardwicke,  Derby- 
shire ;  she  completed  the  original  building  of  Chatsworth  House, — 
begun  in  1553  by  her  husband, — of  which  nothing  now  remains. 
Her  fourth  husband  was  George  Talbot,  6th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
By  her  Cavendish  had  six  children;  an  elder  son  who  di«I 
without  issue;  William,  who  in  1618  was  created  earl  of  Devon- 
shire; Charles,  whose  son  William  became  xst  duke  of  Newcastle; 
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Frances,  who  married  Sir  Heniy  Pieipont,  and  was  the  ancestress 
of  the  dukes  of  Kingston;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Charles 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  was  the  mother  of  Arabella  Stuart; 
and  Mary,  who  married  Gilbert  Talbot,  7  th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

CAVETTO  (Ital.  diminutive  of  cavo,  hollow),  -in  architec- 
ture, the  term  given  to  a  hollow  concave  moulding  sometimes 
employed  in  the  place  of  the  cymatium  of  a  cornice,  as  in  that 
of  the  Doric  order  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  It  forms  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  took  the  place 
of  the  cymatium  in  many  of  the  Etruscan  temples. 

CAVIARJB,  or  Caviar,  the  roe  of  various  species  of  Acipenser 
or  sturgeon  (q.v.)^  prepared,  in  several  qualities,  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  word  is  common  to  most  European  languages  and 
supposed  to  be  of  Turk  or  Tatar  origin,  but  the  Turk  word 
kkavyah  is  probably  derived  from  the  Ital.  caviaU;  the  word 
does  not  api>ear  in  Ruuian.  The  best  caviare,  which  can  only  be 
made  in  winter  and  is  difficult  to  preserve,  is  the  loosely  granu- 
lated, almost  liquid,  kind,  known  in  Russia  as  ikra.  It  is  prepared 
by  beating  the  ovaries  and  straining  through  a  sieve  to  clear  the 
eggs  of  the  membranes,  fibres  and  fatty  matter;  it  is  then  salted 
with  from  4-6%  of  salt.  The  difficulty  of  preparation  and  of 
transport  has  made  it  a  table  delicacy  in  western  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  known  since  the  i6th  century,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Hamlet's  "  His  play  .  •  .  pleased  not  the  million,  'twas  caviare 
to  the  general."  It  is  eaten  either  as  an  hors  d'auvrCf  partlculariy 
in  Russia  and  northern  Europe  with  kUmmel  or  other  liqueurs,  or 
as  a  savoury,  or  as  a  flavouring  to  other  dishes.  The  coarser 
quality,  in  Russia  known  as  pdjusnaya  (from  pajuSf  the  adherent 
skin  of  the  ovaries),  is  more  strongly  salted  in  brine  and  is  pressed 
into  a  more  solid  form  than  the  ikra\  it  is  then  packed  in  small 
barrels  or  hermetically-sealed  tins.  This  forms  a  staple  article  of 
food'  in  Russia  and  eastern  Europe.  Though  the  best  forms  of 
caviare  are  still  made  in  Russia,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
coarser  kinds  are  exported  from  Astrakhan,  the  centre  of  the 
trade,  larger  amounts  are  made  each  year  for  export  in  America 
and  also  in  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  roe  of  tunny 
and  mullet,  pickled  in  brine  and  vinegar,  is  used,  under  the  name 
of  "  Botargo,"  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral  and  in  the  Levant 

CAVITB,  a  fortified  seaport,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Cavite,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  naval  station  of  the  United  States,  on  a  forked  tongue  of 
land  in  Manila  Bay,  8  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903) 
4494;  with  the  barrios  of  San  Roque  and  Caridad  (on  the  main 
peninsula),  which  arc  under  the  municipal  government  of  Cavite 
(15,630).  Cavite  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  which  follows  the 
shore  of  the  bay  from  Manila.  The  northern  part  of  the  town, 
Sangley  Point  (one  of  the  two  forks  of  the  main  peninsula),  is  the 
principal  coaling  station  of  the  U.S.  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters.  The 
naval  station  proper  and  the  old  town  of  Cavite  are  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  peninsula.  Cavite's  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone, 
with  upper  storeys  of  wood;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
It  has  five  churches  (one  of  these  is  an  independent  Filipino 
church),  and  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  high  school.  Cavite  has 
long  been  the  principal  naval  base  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
one  of  the  four  Spanish  penitentiaries  in  the  Islands  was  here. 
During  the  19th  century  Cavite  was  the  centre  of  political  disturb- 
ances in  the  Philippines;  in  1896  on  the  parade  ground  thirteen 
political  prisoners  were  ezecut^,  and  to  their  memory  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1906  at  the  head  of  the  isthmus  connecting 
with  the  main  peninsula.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1880.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spanish  by  an 
American  squadron  under  Commodore  George  Dewey  inMay  1898. 

CAVOUR.  CANILLO  BENSO,  Count  (181&-1861),  Italian 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  1st  of  August  x8io.  The 
Bensos,  who  belonged  to  the  old  Piedmontese  feudal  aristocracy, 
were  a  very  ancient  bouse,  said  to  be  descended  from  a  Saxon 
warrior  who  settled  at  Santena  in  the  12  th  century  and  married 
a  Piedmontese  heiress;  Camillo's  father,  the  marquis  Michele, 
married  a  noble  Genevese  lady,  and  boUi  he  and  his  wife  held 
offices  in  the  household  of  Prince  Borghese,  the  governor  of 
Piedmont  under  Napoleon,  and  husband  of  the  lattcr's  sister, 
Pauline  Bonaparte.   Being  a  younger  son  (his  brother  Gustavo 


was  the  eldest)  Cavour  was  destined  for  the  army,  ud  when 
ten  years  old  he  entered  the  military  academy  at  Toxin.  Ch 
leaving  the  college  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  first  of  his  diss, 
and  received  a  commission  in  the  engineers.  He  apaA  the  next 
£ve  years  in  the  army,  residing  at  Vcntimiglia,  Genoa,  and  vaiioas 
Alpine  fortresses  to  superintend  defence  works;  but  he  ipeot 
his  leisure  hours  in  study,  e^)edally  of  the  Engjiish  famgiiife. 
He  soon  developed  strongly  marked  Liberal  tendencies  and  u 
uncompromising  dislike  for  absolutism  and  dcricalisoi,  wbkfa, 
as  he  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  reticence,  made  faun  a  sospect 
in  the  eyes  of  the  police  and  of  the  reactionaries;  at  the  suoe 
time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  any  secret  society,  for  he 
was  too  loyal  to  conspire  •against  the  king  whose  unifonn  he 
wore,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  time  was  yet  ripe  kt  a 
revolution.  But  after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Chaiies 
Albert,  whom  he  always  distrusted,  be  felt  that  his  positkm  in 
the  army  was  intolerable,  and  resigned  his  commission  (1831). 
From  that  moment  we  find  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  opponents 
of  the  government,  although  his  was  always  a  loyal  and  straight- 
forward opposition  which  held  aloof  from  conspiracies.  Duiiog 
the  next  few  years  he  devoted  himsdf  to  the  sUufy  of  political 
and  social  problems,  to  foreign  travel,  aikd  to  acquiring  a  thocougb 
knowledge  of  practical  agriculture.  Cavour*s  pditical  ideas 
were  greatly  influenced  by  the  July  revolution  of  iSjoin  Fnitce, 
which  proved  that  an  historic  monarchy  was  not  incompatibk 
with  Liberal  principles,  and  he  became  more  than  ever  ooovinced 
of  the  benefits  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  op|M)8ed  both  to 
despotism  and  to  republicaiiism.  But  he  was  not  ailoctcd  by  the 
doctrinaire  Liberalism  of  the  time,  and  his  views  were  strength- 
ened by  his  studies  of  the  British  constitution,  of  which  he 
was  a  great  admirer;  he  was  even  nicknamed  "  Mflord  CanuUa" 
He  frequently  visited  Paris  and  London,  where  he  plun^  into 
the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributed 
among  other  essays  two  admirable  and  prophetic  articles,  one 
on  the  Irish  question,  in  which  he  strongly  defended  the  Union, 
and  another  on  the  Com  Laws.  He  applied  bis  knowledge  of 
agriculture  to  the  management  of  his  father's  estate  at  Lcri, 
which  he  greatly  improved,  he  foimdcd  the  Piedmontese  Agxioil* 
tural  Society,  and  took  the  lead  in  promoting  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation,  railways  and  factories  into  the  oonntiy. 

Thtis  his  mind  gradually  evolved,  and  be  began  to  dream  dreams 
of  a  united  Italy  free  of  foreign  influence,  but  owing  to  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  Piedmontese  government  be  was  onable 
to  take  any  active  part  in  politics.  In  1847,  however,  the  psycho- 
logical moment  seemed  to  have  arrived,  for  the  new  pope,  Pius 
IX.,  showed  marked  Liberal  tendencies  and  seemed  ready  to 
lead  all  the  forces  of  Italian  patriotism  against  the  Austrian 
domination.  The  hopes  of  the  Italian  Liberals  rose  high  and  the 
so-called  neo-Guelph  party,  represented  by  such  men  as  Viooeoao 
Gioberti  and  Cesare  Balbo,  bdicvcd  that  an  Italian  confedexati<» 
might  be  formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope.  Cavour, 
although  he  realized  that  a  really  LibenU  pope  was  an  impossi- 
bility, saw  the  importance  of  the  movement  and  the  necessity  of 
profiting  by  it.  Together  with  Balbo,  P.  di  SanU  Roia,  and  M. 
Castelli,  he  founded  a  newspaper  at  Turin  called  //  Risarpmad9^ 
which  advocated  the  ideas  of  constitutional  reform  in  Piedmont, 
with  a  view  to  preparing  that  country  for  an  important  rftk  in 
the  upheaval  which  seemed  inuninent.  In  Jannaxy  1848  the 
revolution  first  broke  out  in  Sicily.  Cavour,  in  a  q>cech  bcfbie 
a  delegation  of  journalists,  declared  that  the  king  must  take  a 
decided  line  and  grant  his  people  a  consritution.  Strong  pressafe 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Charles  Albert,  and  after  much  hesitstioQ 
he  was  induced  to  grant  a  charter  of  liberties  (February  8, 184$). 
Cesare  Balbo  was  called  upon  to  form  the  first  ooostitatiiHial 
ministry ;  but  Cavour  was  not  offered  a  seat  in  it,  being  stt4>ected 
by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike.  He  contixmed  his  journal- 
istic activity,  and  his  articles  in  the  Ru§rgimaito  came  to  exeroK 
great  influence  both  on  the  king  and  on  public  opinion.  When  the 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Milanese  against  the  Austriins,  knows 
as  the  Five  Days,  reached  Turin  on  the  19th  of  March,  Cavov 
felt  that  the  time  for  Piedmont  to  act  with  energy  bad  come,  and 
advocated  war  against  Austria.    "  After  delibezmte(y  weighing 
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each  word,"  he  wrote,  "  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  declare 
that  only  one  path  is  open  to  the  nation^  the  government,  and 
the  king:  war,  immediate  war  I"  Piedmont  was  the  only  part 
of  Italy  enjoying  a  government  at  once  national  and  independent, 
and  if  it  did  not  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Milanese  in  their 
desperate  struggle,  if  possible  before  the  Austiians  were  expelled, 
the  moouchy  could  not  survive.  The  situation  was  most  critical, 
and  even  the  British  government  was  not  friendly  to  Piedmont; 
but  CavDur  was  fxepared  to  face  any  danger  rather  than  see 
his  country  inactive.  In  an  article  in  the  Risorgimento  he  de- 
clared that,  while  he  never  believed  that  material  help  was  to 
be  expected  from  England,  he  was  convinced  that  she  would  not 
actively  help  Austria  to  crush  the  revolution,  but  that  if  she  did 
**  she  would  have  against  her  a  coalition  not  of  princes,  but  of 
peoples."  Cavour's  article  made  such' an  impression  that  it 
pat  an  end  to  the  king's  vadllations,  and  a  few  days  after  its 
appearance  war  was  declared  (March  25). 

For  a  few  months  patriotic  and  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
earned  all  before  iL  In  Hungary,  in  Germany,  in  Paris,  in 
Vienna  itself  the  revolution  was  triumphant;  constitutions  were 
granted,  dynasties  tottered  and  fell,  and  provisional  governments 
were  set  up.  In  all  parts  of  Italy,  too,  revolts  broke  out  against 
the  established  order.  But  the  Piedmontcse  army,  although  the 
troops  behaved  with  gallantry,  was  no  match  for  Austria's 
veteran  legions,  and  except  in  a  few  minor  engagements,  in  one 
of  which  Cavour's  nephew  Gustavo  was  killed,  it  was  generally 
unsuccessful,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  in  the  summer.  In 
the  meanwhUe  the  elections  were  being  held  in  Piedmont.  Cavour 
himsdf  was  not  returned  until  the  supplementary  elections  in 
June,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament  on  the  right  as  a  Con- 
seivative.  His  parliamentary  career  was  not  at  first  very  suc- 
cessful; he  was  not  a  ready  speaker;  his  habit  of  talking 
French  made  Italian  difficult  for  him,  and,  althoygh  French  was 
at  that  time  allowed  in  the  chamber,  he  preferred  to  speak 
Italian.  But  he  gradually  developed  a  strong  argumentative 
power,  his  speeches  became  models  of  concise  reasoning,  and  h» 
rose  at  times  to  the  highest  level  of  an  eloquence  which  was  never 
ihetoricaL  After  the  dissolution  in  January  1849,  Cavour  was 
sot  re-dected.  The  new  parliament  had  to  discuss,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  all-important  question  of  whether  the  campaign 
should  be  continued  now  that  the  armistice  was  about  to  expire. 
The  king  decided  on  a  last  desperate  throw,  and  recommenced 
htt^tics.  On  the  33rd  of  March  the  Piedmontcse  were  totally 
defeated  at  Novara,  a  disaster  which  was  followed  inunediately 
by  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Rm^f^n^^yl  JT, 

Although  the  new  king  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with 
Austria  and  the  Italian  revolution  was  crushed,  Cavour  neverthe- 
less did  not  de^Mdr;  he  believed  that  so  long  as  the  constitution 
was  maintained  in  Piedmont,  the  Italian  cause  was  safe.  There 
were  fresh  elections  in  July,  and  this  time  Cavour  was  returned. 
He  was  still  in  the  difficult  position  of  a  moderate  Liberal  at  a 
time  when  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  none  but  reactionaries 
and  conspirators,  but  by  his  consummate  ability  he  convinced 
men  that  his  attitude  was  the  right  one,  and  he  made  it  triumph. 
His  speech  on  the  7th  of  March  1850,  in  which  he  said  that, 
"  Piedmont,  gathering  to  itself  all  the  Uving  forces  of  Italy,  would 
be  soon  in  a  position  to  lead  our  mother-country  to  the  high 
destinies  to  which  she  is  called,"  made  a  deep  impression,  for 
it  struck  the  first  note  of  encouragement  after  the  dark  days  of 
the  preceding  year.  He  supported  the  ministry  of  which  Massimo 
d'  Azeglio  was  president  in  its  work  of  reform  und  restoration, 
tnd  in  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Santa  Rosa, 
he  himself  was  appointed  minister  of  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce.  In  1851  he  also  assumed  the  portfolio  of  finance,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Piedmontesc 
finances.  By  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  cabinet,  he  soon  came 
to  dominate  it,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  dominate  the  chamber  as 
veil,  be  negotiated  the  union  of  the  Right  Centre  with  the  Left 
Centre  (a  manoeuvre  known  as  the  connubio),  and  promoted  the 
election  of  Urbano  Rattazai  to  the  presidency  of  the  chamber. 
Ihis,  which  be  accomplished  without  d'  Azeglio's  knowledge. 


led  to  a  split  between  that  statesman  and  Cavour,  and  to  the 
latter's  resignation.  Cavour  has  been  blamed  for  not  informing 
his  colleagues  of  the  compact,  but  for  public  reasons  it  was  not 
desirable  that  the  conuubio  should  be  discussed  before  it  was 
consummated.  D'  Axeglio  indeed  bore  no  malice,  and  remained 
Cavour's  friend.  Cavour  made  use  of  his  freedom  to  visit  England 
and  France  again,  in  order  to  sound  public  opim'on  on  the  Italian 
question.  In  London  he  foimd  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
friendly,  and  Lord  Palmerston  told  him  that  if  the  constitutional 
experiment  in  Piedmont  succeeded  the  Italian  despots  were 
doomed.  At  this  time  Sir  James  Hudson  was  appointed 
British  minister  at  Turin,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Cavour  and  gave  him  valuable  assistance.  In  Paris,  Cavour  had 
a  long  interview  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president 
of  the  republic,  and  he  already  foresaw  the  great  part  which 
that  ruler  was  destined  to  play  in  Italian  affairs.  He  also  met 
several  Italian  exiles  in  France. 

On  Cavour's  return  he  found  the  country  in  the  throes  of 
a  new  cabinet  crisis,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  d'  Azeglio's 
recommendation,  he  was  invited  to  form  a  ministry.  By  the 
4th  of  November  he  was  prime  minister,  a  position  which  he 
held  with  two  short  interruptions  until  his  death.  He  devoted 
the  first  years  of  his  premiership  to  developing  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country;  but  in  preparing  it  for  greater  des- 
tinies, he  had  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  by  increased 
taxation,  and  some  of  his  measures  made  him  the  object  of  hostile 
demonstrations,  although  he  soon  outlived  his  unpopularity. 
Cavour's  first  international  difficulty  was  with  Austria;  after 
the  abortive  rising  at  Milan  in  February  1853,  the  Austrian 
government,  in  addition  to  other  measures  of  repression,  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  those  Lombards  who  had  become  natural- 
ized Piedraontese,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
outbreak.  Cavour  took  a  strong  line  on  this  question,  and  on 
Austria's  refusal  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  decree,  he  recalled 
the  Piedmontcse  minister  from  Vienna,  thus  by  his  very  audacity 
winning  the  S3mipathy  of  the  Western  powers. 

Then  followed  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Cavour  first  showed 
his  extraordinary  political  insight  and  diplomatic  genius.  The 
first  suggestion  of  Piedmontcse  co-operation  is  usually  believed 
to  have  come  from  England,  who  desired  theltalian  contingent, 
not  only  as  material  assistance,  but  also  in  order  to  reduce  the 
overwhelming  French  preponderance.  From  the  Piedmontese 
point  of  view  there  were  several  reasons  why  Cavour  should 
desire  his  country  to  participate  in  the  campaign.  Firstly,  it 
was  advisable  to  use  every  opportunity  of  making  the  Italian 
question  an  international  one;  secondly,  by  joining  the  alliance 
Piedmont  would  place  the  Western  powers  under  an  obligation; 
thirdly,  Cavour,  like  Balbo,  believed  that  the  Italian  question 
was  bound  up  with  the  Eai^tem  problem,  and  as  Austria  was 
demanding  the  permission  of  the  powers  to  occupy  Alessandria, 
as  a  guarantee  that  Piedmont  would  not  profit  by  the  war  in  the 
East  to  create  trouble  in  Italy,  Piedmontese  participation 
would  in  itself  prove  the  best  guarantee;  and  finally,  as  he 
always  looked  to  Italy  and  not  merely  to  Piedmont,  he  fdt  that, 
having  proved  to  Europe  that  Italians  could  combine  order 
with  liberty,  it  remained  to  show  that  they  were  capable  of 
fighting  as  well.  But  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way. 
Had  Austria  joined  the  allies,  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable, 
Sardinia's  position  fighting  by  her  side  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Piedmont  could  not 
demand  definite  promises  of  future  aid  from  the  Western  powers 
as  some  politicians  desired,  because  these  would  never  have 
been  given,  lest  Austria  should  be  offended  and  driven  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  Then,  both  the  extreme  Conservatives  and 
the  extreme  Radicals  were  opposed  to  expenditure  on  foreign 
adventures  for  which  they  could  see  no  use.  In  all  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  Cavour  was  loyally  supported  by  the  king, 
who  saw  the  advantages  of  Piedmontese  participation,  even 
if  unattended  by  definite  promises.  General  Dabormida,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  disapproved  of  this  policy  and 
resigned.  The  vacant  portfolio  was  offered  to  d'  Azeglio,  who 
refused  it;  whereupon  Cavour  assumed  it  himself.  On  the  same 
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day  (January  xo,  1855)  the  treaty  with  France  and  England 
was  signed,  and  shortly  afterwards  15,000  Piedmontese  troops 
under  General  La  Marmora  were  despatched  to  the  Crimea. 

Events  at  first  seemed  to  justify  the  fears  of  Cavour's  oppo- 
ncdts.  Cholera  attacked  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  no  occasion  to  distinguish  themselves  in  action; 
public  opinion  became  despondent  and  began  to  blame  Cavotur, 
and  even  he  himself  lost  heart.  Then  came  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Tchcmaya,  fought  and  won  by  the  Italians,  which 
turned  sadness  and  doubt  into  jubilation.  Joy  was  felt  through- 
out Italy,  especially  at  MUan,  where  the  victory  was  the  first 
sign  of  daylight  amid  the  gloom  caused  by  the  return  of  the 
Austrians.  Everyone  realized  that  the  Piedmontese  contingent 
was  fighting  Italy's  battles.  But  to  Cavour  the  announcement 
that  Russia  had  accepted  Austrian  mediation  (January  x6, 
1856)  was  a  great  disappointment  He  had  always  hoped  that 
if  the  war  continued  Austria  would  be  forced  to  side  with  Russia 
in  return  for  the  aid  given  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  suppress- 
ing the  Hungarian  revolt  in  1849,  &i^d  the  Western  powers 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  helping  the  Italian  cause. 
He  sent  a  memorandum,  at  Napoleon's  request,  to  Count 
Walewski,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  setting  forth 
a  kind  of  minimum  programme  of  Piedmont's  claims.  On  the 
summoning  of  the  congress  of  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Cavour  first  proposed  that  d'  Azeglio  should  represent  Piedmont, 
and  on  the  lattcr's  refusal  decided  to  go  himself.  After  much 
discussion,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Austria,  who  as 
mediator  occupied  a  predominant  position,  behaving  "  as  though 
she  had  taken  Sevastopol,"  Cavour  obtained  that  Piedmont 
should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  great  powers.  Although  he  did 
not  expect  that  the  congress  would  liberate  Italy,  yet  by  his 
marvellous  diplomatic  skill,  far  superior  to  that  of  his  colleagues, 
he  first  succeeded  in  isolating  Austria,  secondly  in  indirectly 
compromising  Napoleon  in  the  Italian  question,  and  thirdly 
in  getting  the  wretched  conditions  of  Italy  discussed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers,  who  declared  that  some 
remedy  to  that  state  of  things  was  necessary,  not  in  the  interests 
of  Italy  alone,  but  of  all  Europe.  A  scheme  of  reform  proposed 
by  Count  Walewski  gave  Cavour  the  opportunity  to  plead  the 
Italian  cause,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  manifest  to  all 
that  the  liberation  of  Italy  was  personified  in  him,  the  statesman 
who  came  to  hold  all  the  strings  of  European  politics  in  his 
hands. 

Cavour's  chief  measure  of  internal  reform  during  this  period 
was  a  bill  for  suppressing  all  monastic  orders  unconnected  with 
education,  preachi^ig  or  charity;  this  aroused  strong  opposition 
from  the  extremists  of  both  parties  and  also  from  the  king,  and 
led  to  the  minister's  resignation.  But  he  was  soon  recalled, 
for  the  country  could  not  do  without  him,. and  the  bill  was 
passed  (May  29, 1855). 

Cavour  now  saw  that  war  with  Austria  was  merely  a  question 
of  time,  and  he  began  to  establish  connexions  with  the  revolu- 
tionists of  all  parts  of  Italy,  largely  by  means  of  La  Farina; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  this  policy  should  not  be  advertised 
to  Europe,  and  he  strongly  discountenanced  Mazzini's  abortive 
revolutionary  attempts.  He  continued  to  strengthen  Piedmont's 
military  resources,  and  the  army  soon  grew  too  large  for  the 
country  and  was  obviously  destined  for  more  than  merely 
defensive  purposes.  But  he  well  knew  that  although  Piedmont 
must  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  it  could  not  defeat  Austria  single-handed.  He  would 
have  preferred  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  who  would  never 
demand  territorial  compensation;  but  although  British  sym- 
pathies were  wholly  Italian,  the  government  was  desperately 
anxious  to  avoid  war.  From  Napoleon  more  was  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  emperor  still  preserved  some  of  his  revolutionary  in- 
stincts, while  the  insecurity  of  his  situation  at  home  made  him 
eager  to  gain  popularity  by  winning  military  glory  abroad; 
but  he  still  hesitated,  and  Cavour  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
ability  to  overcoming  his  doubts.  In  the  midst  of  these  negotia- 
tions came  Orsini's  attempt  on  Napoleon's  life  Qanuary  14, 
1858),  which  threatened  to  alienate  his  Italian  sympathies 


and  cause  serious  embarrassments  to  FiedmonL  But  tfter 
some  remonstrances  to  Piedmont  for  not  acting  with  snfikieiit 
energy  against  the  rev<dutionlsts,  the  incident  was  settkd; 
and  Napoleon  was,  in  fact,  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  hdp  the 
Italian  cause  more  such  attempts  would  be  made.  A  mcuith 
after  the  OrsinI  outrage  he  laid  before  Cavoor  a  proposal  for  a 
Franoo-Piedmontese  alliance  and  the  marriage  of  Prince  Jcmne 
Bonaparte  with  Princess  Qothilde,  the  daughter  d.  Victor 
EmmanueL 

An  "accidental"  meeting  between  Napoleon  and  Cavov 
was  arranged  and  took  place  at  Plombiires  in  July,  and  although 
no  one  knew  what  passed,  the  news  of  it  fell  like  a  bomltfhdl 
on  the  diplomatic  world.  No  definite  treaty  was  signed,  bot  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  was  laid,  whereby  France  and  Fkdmoot 
were  to  declare  war  against  Austria  with  the  object  of  expeOiog 
her  from  Italy,  and  a  north  Italian  state  was  to  be  formed;  ia 
exchange  for  this  help  France  was  to  receive  Savoy  and  ^oasStAf 
Nice.  But  the  emperor  still  hesitated,  and  refused  to  decide 
on  war  unless  Austria  attacked  Piedmont;  the  British  govern- 
ment, too,  in  its  anxiety  to  preserve  peace,  was  not  very  fiicadly 
to  the  Italian  cause.  Cavour  saw  that  the  only  way  to  ovaoooe 
all  these  obstacles  was  to  force  Austria's  hand.  Then  there  vu 
the  danger  lest  an  Italy  freed  by  French  arms  should,  be  ovtt- 
whelmed  under  French  predominance;  for  this  reason  Cavour 
was  determined  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  volunteers  fron 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  that  the  war  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  risings  against  Austria  and  the  local  deqiols. 
It  was  also  necessary  that  the  risings  should  break  out  in  the 
various  provinces  before  the  Piedmontese  and  French  troops 
arrived,  so  that  the  latter  should  not  appear  as  invaders  a&d 
conquerors,  but  merely  as  liberators. 

The  moment  war  was  seen  to  be  imminent,  parties  of  Italiais 
of  all  classes,  especially  Lombards,  poured  into  Piedmont  u> 
enlist  in  the  army.  Cftvour  also  had  a  secret  interview  nith 
Garibaldi,  with  whom  he  arranged  to  organize  vdluntecr  corj^so 
that  the  army  should  be  not  merely  that  of  Piedmont,  but  of  all 
Italy.  Every  day  the  situation  grew  more  critical,  and  on  the 
loth  of  January  1859  the  king  in  his  speech  from  the  thnne 
pronounced  the  memorable  words  "  that  he  could  not  remaio 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  pain  («/  grido  di  dohre)  that  reached  him  fxcm 
all  parts  of  Italy  " — ^words  which,  although  actually  aiggested  by 
Napoleon,  rang  like  a  trumpet-call  throughout  the  land.  In  tht 
meanwhile  the  marriage  negotiations  were  concluded,  and  during 
the  emperor's  visit  to  Turin  a  military  convention  was  signed 
between  the  two  states,  and  Savoy  and  Nice  were  promised  to 
France  as  a  reward  for  the  expubion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy. 
But  the  British  government  was  still  unfavourable,  and  Napoleon, 
ever  hesitating,  again  sought  an  excuse  for  backing  out  of  his 
engagements;  he  jumped  at  the  Russian  proposal  to  settle  the 
Italian  question  by  means  of  his  own  favourite  expedient,  a 
congress.  To  this  Austria  agreed  on  condition  that  Piedmont 
should  disarm  and  should  be  excluded  from  the  ooogress; 
England  supported  the  scheme,  but  desired  that  all  the  Itafiaa 
states  should  be  represented.  Ciavour  was  in  de^Mur  at  the  tnm 
events  were  taking,  and  appealed  to  Napoleon,  actually  threaten- 
ing to  emigrate  to  America  and  publish  all  his  correspoodesce 
with  the  emperor  if  the  hitter  did  not  keep  his  engagements.  He 
decided  at  last  most  reluctantly  to  accept  the  English  proposal, 
lest  Piedmont  should  be  abandoned  by  all,  but  dung  to  the  hope 
that  Austria  would  reject  it  On  the  X9th  of  April  the  Austrian 
emperor,  on  the  advice  of  the  military  party,  did  reject  it;  and 
on  the  33rd,  to  Cavour's  inexpressible  joy,  Austria  sent  an 
ultimatum  demanding  the  disarmament  of  Kedmont  Cavour 
replied  that  his  government  had  agreed  to  the  congress  proposed 
by  the  powers  and  that  it  had  nothing  more  to  say.  On  quitdog 
the  chamber  that  day  he  said  to  a  friend:  '*  I  am  leading  the 
last  sitting  of  the  last  Piedmontese  parliament  "—the  neit 
would  represent  united  Italy.  France  now  allied  herself  definitely 
with  Piedmont,  and  England,  delighted  at  Cavour's  acquiescence 
to  her  own  proposal  and  enraged  by  Austria's  ultimatsn, 
became  whoUy  friendly  to  the  Italian  cause.  A  few  days  later 
Austria  declared  war. 
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As  La  Mannoiu  now  took  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
Cavour  added  the  ministry  of  war  to  the  others  he  already  held. 
His  activity  at  this  time  was  astounding,  for  he  was  virtually 
diciaior  and  controlled  single-handed  nearly  all  the  chief  offices  of 
the  state.  The  French  troops  entered  Piedmont,  where  they  were 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  aUics  marched  into  Lombardy ; 
the  victory  of  Magenta,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Milan  to 
then,  was  shortly  followed  by  that  of  Solfcrino.  The  people 
rose  in  arms  at  Parma,  Modena,  Florence  and  Bologna,  which 
bad  been  occupied  by  Austria  for  the  pope  since  1849;  the  local 
princes  were  expelled  and  provisional  governments  set  up. 
Cavour  sent  special  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  various 
provinces  in  Victor  Emmanuel's  name.  But  these  events, 
leather  with  Prussia's  menacing  attitude,  began  to  akrm 
Napoleon,  who,  although  he  wished  to  destroy  Austrian  influence 
in  Italy,  was  afraid  of  a  large  and  powerfxd  Italian  state.  Conse- 
quently, after  Solferino,  he  concluded  an  armistice  with  Austria 
at  Villafranca  on  the  8th  of  July,  without  previously  informing 
Cavour.  When  Cavour  heard  of  it  he  was  thundcistruck;  he 
immediately  interviewed  the  king  at  Monzambano,  and  in  violent, 
almost  disrespectful  Language  implored  him  no^  to  make  peace 
until  Venice  was  free.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  saw  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  a  refusal,  and  much  against  his  own  indiiui- 
tion,  signed  the  peace  preliminaries  at  Villafranca,  adding  the 
phrase, "  pour  ce  qui  me  conceme,"  which  meant  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  what  the  people  of  other  parts  of  Italy  nught  do 
(Jaiy  12).  Lombardy  was  to  be  ceded  to  Piedmont,  Venetia  to 
remain  Austrian,  the  deposed  princes  to  be  reinstated,  and  the 
pope  made  president  of  an  Italian  confederation. 

The  cabinet  resigned  the  next  day,  but  remained  in  office 
j»ovisionally,  and  Cavour  privately  advised  the  revolutionists  of 
central  Italy  to  resist  the  return  of  the  princes,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary: "  for  we  must  now  become  conspirators  ourselves,"  he 
said.  His  policy  was  thus  continued  after  he  left  office,  and 
Palmerston,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  Malmesbuzy  as  foreign 
minister,  informed  France  and  Austria  that  Great  Britain  would 
Qcver  tolerate  their  armed  intervention  in  favour  of  the  central 
Italian  despots.  The  new  Piedmontese  ministry,  of  which  La 
Marmora  was  the  president,  but  Rattazzi  the  leading  spirit, 
hesitated  between  aimcxing  central  Italy  and  agreeing  to  the 
terms  of  peace,  but  on  the  loth  of  November  peace  was  signed  at 
Ziirich.  Napoleon  proposed  a  new  congress,  which  never  met, 
and  on  the  fall  of  the  Rattazzi-La  Marmora  cabinet  the  king,  in 
spite  of  the  quarrel  at  Monzambano,  asked  Cavour  to  take  office 
again.  By  January  he  was  once  more  premier,  as  well  as  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  interior.  His  first  act  was  to  invite 
the  people  of  Italy  to  declare  their  own  wishes  with  regard  to 
annexation  to  Piedmont;  but  Napoleon  still  refused  to  consent 
to  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont,  for  he  contemplated 
placing  one  of  his  own  reLatives  on  the  throne  of  the  grand-duchy. 
Cavour  now  saw  that  Napoleon  im'ght  be  ready  to  deal,  and, 
although  the  bargain  of  the  preceding  year  had  not  been  exactly 
fulfilled,  as  the  Austrians  were  still  in  Venice,  he  again  brought 
forward  the  question  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  To  Cavour  no  less 
than  to  the  king  the  loss  of  these  two  provinces  was  a  cruel 
wrench,  but  it  was  a  choice  between  them  and  central  Italy. 
The  plebiscites  in  the  latter  region  had  unanimously  declared  in 
favour  of  union  with  Piedmont,  and  Napoleon  became  more 
pressing,  going -so  far  as  to  threaten  that  unless  the  cession  were 
made,  the  French  troops  would  leave  Lombardy  at  the  mercy  of 
Austria  and  occupy  Bologna  and  Florence.  On  the  24th  of  March 
the  treaty  was  signed  and  the  emperor's  opposition  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  central  Italy  withdrawn.  On  the  and  of  April  the  parlia- 
ment representing  Piedmont,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  met,  and  Cavour  had  the  difficult  and 
Qngrateful  task  of  explaining  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  In 
^ite  of  some  opposition,  the  agreement  was  ratified  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  sitaation  in  the  kingdom  of  N^Ies  was  now  becoming 
critical,  but  there  seemed  as  yet  little  chance  of  imion  with 
upper  Italy,  for  the  Bourbon  government  was  a  more  or  less 
Rgular  one,  and,  although  risings  had  broken  out,  there  was  no 


general  revolution.  Cavour  therefore  had  'to  follow  a  somewhat 
double-faced  policy,  on  the  one  hand  negotiating  with  the  Bour- 
bon king  (Francis  II.),  suggesting  a  division  of  Italy  between  him 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  on  the  other  secretly  backing  up  the 
revcdutionary  agitation.  Having  now  learnt  that  Garibaldi 
was  planning  an  expedition  to  Sicily  with  his  volunteers,  he 
decided,  after  some  hesitation,  not  to  oppose  its  departure; 
on  the  5th  of  May  it  sailed  from  Quarto  near  Genoa,  and  Cavour 
was  only  deterred  from  declaring  war  on  Naples  by  the  fear  of 
foreign  complications.  Garibaldi  with  his  immortal  Thousand 
landed  at  Marsala,  and  the  whole  rotten  fabric  of  the  Bourbon 
government  collapsed.  At  Palermo  they  were  welcomed  by  the 
Piedmontese  admiral  Persano,  and  soon  the  whole  island  was 
occupied  i^id  Garibaldi  proclaimed  dictator.  The  general  now 
proposed  to  cross  over  to  the  mainland,  and  this  placed  Cavour 
in  a  serious  dilemma;  Rtissia  and  Austria  protested  against  the 
expedition,  France  and  Prussia  were  unfriendly,  Great  Britain 
alone  remained  warmly  pro-Itah'an.  He  still  hoped  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  Naples,  so  that  King  Victor's  authority  might  be  estab- 
lished before  Garibaldi's  arrival,  but  this  proved  impossible. 
When  Garibaldi  crossed  the  straits  of  Messina  the  Neapolitan 
government  fell,  and  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph.  But  there 
was  still  danger  that  he  might  be  subsequently  defeated,  for  the 
Neapolitan  army  was  still  a  force  in  being,  and  Cavour  feared, 
moreover,  that,  although  Garibaldi  himself  had  always  loyally 
acted  in  the  king  of  Italy's  name,  the  red  republicans  around  him 
might  lead  him  to  commit  some  imprudence  and  plunge  the 
country  into  anarchy.  The  cession  of  Nice,  Garibaldi's  birthplace, 
had  made  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  two  men,  and  neither 
quite  trusted  the  other.  Cavour  also  feared  that  Garibaldi 
might  invade  the  papal  states,  which  would  have  led  to  further 
international  complications.  In  any  case,  Rome  must  not  be 
touched  for  the  present,  since  Napoleon  was  pledged  to  protect 
the  pope;  but  as  the  latter  had  made  large  armaments,  and  his 
forces,  consisting  largely  of  brigands  arid  foreigners  under  the 
French  general  Lamorici^re,  were  in  a  menacing  attitude  on 
the  frontier,  Cavotir  decided  on  the  momentous  step  of  annexing 
the  papal  states  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Roman  province. 
The  Italian  army  crossed  the  frontier  from  Romagna  on  the  nth 
of  September,  whereupon  every  power,  except  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  withdrew  its  minister  from  Turin.  But  the  troops 
advanced  and  were  everywhere  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
people;  Ancona  was  taken,  Lamoricidre  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo,  and  on  the  20th  King 
Victor  marched  into  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  On  the  ist  of 
October  Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitan  troops  on  the 
Voltumo,  and  Gaeta  alone,  where  King  Francis  of  Naples  had 
retired,  still  held  out. 

New  difficulties  with  Garibaldi  arose,  for  he  would  not  resign 
his  dictatorship  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  wished  to  march 
on  Rome.  Cavour  had  to  use  all  his  tact  to  restrain  him  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  appear  ungrateful.  He  refused  to  act 
despotically,  but  he  summoned  parliament  to  vote  on  the  annexa- 
tion, which  it  did  on  the  xith.  Two  days  later  Garibaldi 
magnanimously  gave  in  to  the  nation's  will  and  handed  his  con- 
quests over  to  King  Victor  as  a  free  gift.  Gaeta  was  invested, 
and  after  a  siege  prolonged  through  the  action  of  Napoleon,  who 
for  some  reason  unknown  kept  his  fleet  before  the  town,  prevent- 
ing any  attack  by  sea  until  England  induced  him  to  withdraw 
it,  the  garrison  surrendered  on  the  13  th  of  February,  and  King 
Francis  retired  to  Rome.  Parliament  was  dissolved  once  more; 
the  new  chamber  showed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour 
of  Cavour,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy. 

The  last  question  with  which  Cavour  had  to  deal  was  that  of 
Rome.  For  some  years  past  the  pope  had  only  been  able  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  the  help  of  foreign  troops,  and  Cavour 
saw  that  as  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted  there  could  be  no 
united  Italy.  In  October  he  declared  in  parliament  that  Rome 
must  be  the  capital  of  Italy,  for  no  other  city  was  recognized  as 
such  by  the  whole  country,  and  in  January  x86x  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  was  passed.  But  owing  to  Napoleon's  attitude  he 
had  to  proceed  warily,  and  made  no  attempt  for  the  present  to 
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carry  out  the  nation's  wishes.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious 
that  the  church  shoxild  preserve  the  fullest  liberty,  and  he 
believed  in  the  principle  of  "  a  free  church  in  a  free  state."  His 
great  dream,  save  for  Rome  and  Venice,  was  now  realized,  and 
Italy  was  free  and  united.  But  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  last 
years  had  been  almost  imbearable,  and  at  last  began  to  tell;  the 
negotiations  with  Garibaldi  were  particularly  trying,  for  while 
the  great  statesman  wished  to  treat  the  hero  and  his  volunteers 
generously,  far  more  so  than  seemed  wise  to  the  Conservatives 
and  the  strictly  military  party,  he  did  not  wish  the  Italian  cause 
to  be  endangered  by  Uieir  imprudences,  and  could  not  permit 
all  the  Garibaldian  officers  to  be  received  into  the  regular  army 
with  the  same  grades  they  held  in  the  volunteer  forces.  This 
question,  together  with  that  of  Nice,  led  to  a  painful  scene  in  the 
chamber  between  the  two  men,  although  they  were  formally 
reconciled  a  few  days  later.  For  some  time  past  Cavour  had  been 
unwell  and  irritable,  and  the  scene  with  Garibaldi  undoubtedly 
hastened  his  end.  A  fever  set  in,  and  after  a  short  illness  he 
passed  away  on  the  6th  of  June  i86x.  He  was  buried  at  his 
ancestral  castle  of  Santena. 

The  death  of  Cavour  was  a  terrible  loss  to  Italy;  there  re- 
mained many  problems  to  be  solved  in  which  his  genius  and 
personality  were  urgently  needed.  But  the  great  work  had  been 
carried  to  such  a  point  that  lesser  men  might  now  complete  the 
structure.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  figure  of  the  Risor- 
gimenic,  and  although  other  men  and  other  forces  co-operated 
in  the  movement,  it  was  Cavour  who  organised  it  and  skilfully 
conducted  the  negotiations  which  overcame  ally  apparently 
insuperable,  obstacles.  "That  which  in  Alfieri  and  Gioberti 
was  lacking,"  wrote  T.  Artom,  his  private  secretary,  "  a  deep 
and  lively  sense  of  reality,  Cavour  possessed  to  a  supreme 
degree.  Hewasnota/i/Mra/et<r;  he  was  never  a  political  dreamer. 
His  views  broadened  progressively;  at  each  stage  he  discovered 
a  new  horizon,  and  he  followed  Ms  path  without  ever  seeking 
anything  save  what  was  real  and  possible."  He  was  gifted  with 
pronounced  political  genius  and  with  an  astounding  power 
of  foresight.  In  his  ideas  he  was  always  a  moderate  Liberal, 
and  although  he  disapproved  of  republicanism,  he  was  an  ardent 
constitutionalist,  ever  refusing  to  resort  to  arbitrary  methods, 
for  he  felt  that,  the  Italian  character  being  what  it  is,  Italian 
unity  could  not  last  if  unsupported  by  popular  feeling.  In  meet- 
ing opposition  he  could  not,  like  Bismarck,  rely  on  agreat  military 
power,  for  the  Piedmontese  army  was  a  small  one;  Austria  must 
first  be  isolated  and  then  an  alliance  had  to  be  obtained  with  some 
other  power.  Some  of  his  acts,  especially  his  policy  towards 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  have  b^  criticized  as  politically 
immoral;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  few  revolutions — and 
Cavour,  after  all,  was  a  revolutionist — can  be  conducted  without 
attacking  vested  rights,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  any  policy  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  a  government,  rightly  described  as  the 
"  negation  of  God  on  earth,"  could  be  deemed  immoral.  He 
has  been  accused  of  changing  his  views,  but  what  statesman  has 
not?  Moreover,  in  the  extremely  compUcated  and  difficult  diplo- 
matic situations  which  he  had  to  face,  what  was  impossible 
or  dangerous  one  day  became  possible  and  desirable  the  next. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Neapolitan  question. 
Cavour's  one  absorbing  passion  was  the  liberation  and  regenera- 
tion of  Italy,  and  to  this  he  devoted  hb  whole  life  and  talent. 

BiBLiOGRAPnY. — G.  Buzziconi.  Bibliografia  Caoouriana  (Turin, 
1898);  Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo  Ccsareaco,  Cawnur  (London, 
1898),  an  excellent  and  handy  little  monograph  which  brings  out 
the  chief  points  of  Cavour's  life  in  the  right  light;  G.  Massari,  // 
Conle  di  Cavow  (Turin,  1873) ;  W.  de  la  Rive,  Le  Comte  de  Cavow 
(Paris,  i86a),  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
and  intimate  friend  of  Cavour;  L.  Chiala,  Lettere  edite  ed  inedUe  del 
ConU  di  Cavour  (7  vols.,  Turin,  1883-1887);  D.  ZanichcUi,  Cli 
ScriUi  dd  ConU  di  Cavour  (Bologna,  189a).  and  Cavour  (Florence, 
190^) :  H.  von  Treitschke,  "Cavour,"  in  his  HisUniscke  und  folUiscke 
Aufsdtte  (Leipzig,  1871):  E.  Dicey,  A  Memoir  cf  Cavour  (London, 
1861);  Conte  C.  di  Cavour,  Discorsi  Pariatnentari  (8  vols.,  Turin, 
1863-1873),  Opere  politico-^conomiche  (Cuneo,  18^5):  F.  X.  Krauss. 
Cavour  (Mainz,  1902) ;  E.  Artom,  VOpere  pdittca  dd  Senatore  T. 
Artom  nd  Risorttmento  Ilaliano  (Bologna,  1906),  a  biography  of 
Cavour's  devoted  private  secretary,  containing  new  material. 
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CAVOUR  (anc.  Cahurrum  or  Porum  Vibit),  a  town  of  Piedmoot, 

Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  32  m.  S.W.  by  rail  and  stom 

tram  (via  Pinerolo  from  the  town  of  Turin).  Pop.  (1901)  tova. 

3091 ;  commune,  6843.    It  lies  on  the  north  sideof  a  hage  isolated 

mass  of  granite  (the  Rocca  di  Cavour)  which  rises  from  the  pliio. 

On  the  summit  was  the  Roman  village,  which  M^'f'jH  to  the 

province  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae.    There  arc  some  ruins  of  medieval 

fortifications.  The  town  gave  its  name  to  the  Benao  family  of 

Cbieri,  who  were  raised  to  the  marquisate  in  1771,  and  of 

which  the  statesman  Cavour  was  a  member. 

For  the  ancient  name  see  Th.  Mommacn  in  Corp,  luserip.  IM. 
v.  (Berlin,  1877),  p.  825. 

CAVT,  a  name  conunonly  applied  to  several  South  ABcncaa 
rodent  animals  included  in  the  family  Camidae  (see  Roocmtu), 
but  perhaps  properiy  applicable  only  to  those  beloD^ag  to  the 
typical  genus  Cavia,  of  which  the  most  familiar  representative 
is  the  domesticated  guinea-pig.  Cavics  in  general,  the  more 
typical  representatives  of  the  Caviidae,  are  rodents  with  hoof* 
IDce  nails,  four  front  and  three  hind  toes,  imperfect  ooDar-bcMcs, 
and  the  cheek-teeth  divided  by  folds  of  cnamd  into  tiansvtne 
plates.  The  tail  is  short  or  rudimcntaiy,  the  indaors  are  short,  and 
the  outer  stxrface  of  the  lower  jaw  is  marked  by  a  distinct  rid|e. 

True  cavies,  or  couies  {Cavia),  are  best  known  by  the  gainea* 
pig,  a  domesticated  and  parti-coloured  race  derived  from  ooe  of 
the  wild  spedes,  all  of  which  are  uniformly  oolouzcd.  They 
are  comparatively  small  and  stoutly  built  animah,  with  shon, 
rounded  ears  and  no  tail.  In  habits  they  are  partly  diuraal; 
and  live  either  in  burrows  among  the  crevices  of  rocks,  beaeath 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  districts,  or  uadcmcat^ 
the  floors  of  outbuildings.  Their  cries  are  faint  squtaks  and 
grunts.  They  feed  upon  nearly  all  vegetable  subsUaces,  but 
drink  little.  Generally  they  associate  in  small  sodcttes,  and 
sddom  wander  far  from  home.  Althoo^  the  guinea-pig  is  a 
fertile  breeder,  the  wild  spedes  only  produoe  one  or  two  yoong 
at  a  birth,  and  this  but  once  in  a  year.  The  young  come  into  the 
world  in  a  highly  devdoped  condition,  bdng  able  to  feed  thcm- 
sdves  the  day  following  their  birth«  Cavies  axe  widdy  distri- 
buted in  SouUi  America,  and  are  represented  by  several  speda. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  ^>erea  or  restkss  avy 
(C.  porcdlus  or  C.  apena)  of  BrazQ;  the  Bolivian  C.  boUntnm, 
found  at  great  devations  in  the  Andes;  the  Bimzilian  rock-cavy 
(C.  rupestris),  characterized  by  its  short  blunt  daws;  and  the 
Peruvian  C.  cutUri.  The  latter  was  tamed  by  the  Incas,  and  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  guinea-pig.  As  to  the  origin  of  that  name, 
some  writers  o>nsider  it  a  corruption  of  Guiaaa-pig,  bat  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  word  "  Guinea  "  mcidy  signifin  foreign. 
The  guinea-pig  is  a  singulariy  inoffensive  and  defenceless  cieatuTt, 
of  a  restless  disposition,  and  wanting  in  that  intelligence  idiicb 
usually  diaracterizes  domestic  pets,  althou^  said  to  show  some 
discrimination.  It  is  of  no  particular  service  to  man,  neither 
its  flesh  nor  its  fur  bdng  generally  put  to  use,  while  the  state- 
ment that  its  presence  is  suffident  to  drive  off  rats  and  inice 
appears  to  be  without  foundation.  It  Is  eaceedin^y  ptnli€c, 
beginning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  months;  the  nnmbcr  of 
young  varying,  according  to  the  age  of  the  parent,  from  four 
to  twelve.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  pair  <rf  guinea- 
pigs  may  prove  the  parent  stock  of  a  thousand  individnals  io  a 
single  year. 

A  very  different  animal  b  the  Patagonian  cavy,  or  maxa 
{Dolicholis  patackonica),  the  typical  representative  of  a  genas 
characterized  by  long  Umbs,  comparativdy  large  ears,  and  a 
abort  tail.  The  aninaal  is  about  the  sice  of  a  hare,  to  which  it 
approximates  in  form  and  habits.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the 
open  districts  of  Patagonia,  bat  also  ranges  on  to  the  Aigeniina 
Pampas,  where  It  Is  now  scaroe.  Althou^  occasionally  seen 
in  large  flocks,  the  xdbtm,  Is  more  commonly  found  ia  sDaO 
parties  or  In  pairs,  the  parties  commonly  moving  in  sin^  file. 
It  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  hopping  gait;  and  b  mainly  dinrnal,  is 
accordance  with  which  habit  Its  eyes  are  protected  by  lashes. 
It  lives  in  a  burrow,  generally  excavated  by  itself;  bot  vtai 
pursued,  seeks  safety  in  flight,  rather  than  by  a  retreat  10  its 
hole.    From  two  to  five  young  are  produced  twice  a  year.   A 
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moch  (mailer  species,  D.  saUmkeiOf  without  the  characteristic 
black  band  above  the  tail,  inhabits  the  salt-plains  of  Argentina. 
Hans  have  been  introduced  into  several  British  parks.  Fossil 
spedes  of  DditAotis  occur  in  the  caverns  of  BrazU,  and  also 
in  the  superficial  deposits  of  Argentina.  (R.  L.*) 

CAWDOR,  a  village  and  parish  of  Nairnshire,  Scotland. 
Pbp.  of  par^  (xgoi)  925.  The  village  is  situated  5  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Nairn  and  3  m.  from  GoUanfield  Junction  on  the  Highland 
rulway.  The  castle  was  the  scene,  according  to  the  tradition 
which  Shakespeare  has  perpetuated,  of  the  murder  of  King 
Dnacan  fay  Macbeth,  thane  of  Cawdor  (or  Calder).  in  xQ4a 
SxDct  the  ddest  part  of  the  structure  dates  from  1454,  however, 
and  seeming  had  no  predecessor,  the  tradition  has  no  founda- 
tioD  in  fact.  Tlie  building  stands  on  the  rocky  bank  of  Cawdor 
Bora,  a  right-hand  tributary  of  the  Nairn.  The  massive  keep 
with  small  turrets  is  the  original  portion  of  the  castle,  and  to  it 
were  added,  in  the  17th  century,  the  modem  buildings  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square. 

Kihavock  (pronounced  KUrawk)  Castle,  i|  m.  W.  of  Cawdor, 
occnpics  a  o>mmanding  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nairn. 
Its  keep  dates  from  1460,  and  the  later  buildings  belong  to  the 
17th  century.  It  has  been  continuously  tenanted  by  the  Roses, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  in  Scotland.  They  came 
over  with  ^t^lliam  the  Conqueror  and  settled  at  Kilravock  in 
1293,  since  which  date  son  has  succeeded  father  without  the 
interposition  of  a  collateral  heir,  an  instance  of  direct  descent 
nniqoe  in  Scottish  history.  Moreover,  nearly  every  Rose  has 
borne  the  Christian  name  of  Hugh,  and  only  one  attained  to  a 
higher  social  rank  than  that  of  laird.  Queen  Mary  was  received 
at  the  castle  in  156a,  and  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  entertained 
four  days  before  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  gardens  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty. 

CAWXPORR,  or  Kanpitk,  a  dty  and  district  of  British  India 
in  the  Allahabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  city 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  40  m.  south-west 
of  Lucknow.  and  formed  from  early  times  a  frontier  outpost 
of  the  people  of  Oudh  and  Bengal  against  their  northern  neigh- 
bours. Clive  selected  it,  on  accotmt  of  its  commanding  position, 
as  the  cantonment  for  the  brigade  of  troops  lent  him  by  the 
nawab  of  Oudh.  In  i8ox,  when  the  Ceded  Provinces  were  ac- 
quired by  the  East  India  Company,  it  became  the  chief  British 
fropUer  station.  But  by  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  the  frontier 
had  left  it  behind,  and  it  was  denuded  of  troops.  Now  it  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  junction  of  four  railways,  the  East  Indian. 
Oudh  &  Rohilkand,  Rajputana  and  Indian  Midland,  and  as 
a  great  emporium  for  harness,  shoes  and  other  leather-work. 
In  1901  the  population  was  x97,x7o,  showing  an  increase  of  4  % 
in  the  decade.  In  X903  the  dty  was  devastated  by  an  epidemic 
of  plague. 

The  name  of  Cawnpore  is  indelibly  coimected  with  the  blackest 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — the  massacre  here 
in  July  1857  of  hundreds  of  women  and  children  by  the  Nana 
Sahib.  The  full  details  of  the  siege  and  massacre  ^rill  be  found 
under  Indian  Mittiny,  and  here  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
local  'memorials  of  that  evil  time.  The  entrenchment,  where 
General  Sir  H.  M.  Wheeler  with  his  small  bond  of  soldiers  and 
the  European  and  Eurasian  residents  were  exposed  for  21  days 
to  the  fire  of  the  mutineers,  is  merely  a  bare  field,  containing 
the  well  where  many  women  and  children  were  shot  while  getting 
*atcr.  This  well  is  now  surrounded  by  an  endosure  with  an 
inscription  upon  its  cross.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  is  the  Massacre  Ghat.  A  grassy 
road  between  banks  xo  to  la  ft.  high  leads  down  to  the  river, 
uk!  it  was  among  the  trees  on  these  banks  that  the  murderers 
concealed  themselves  who  shot  down  the  little  garrison  as  soon 
as  they  were  embarked  in  the  boats  which  were  to  take  them  to 
safety.  On  the  river  bank  is  a  temple  to  Siva,  of  hexagonal 
>^)e,  dd  and  going  to  ruin.  Steps  lead  from  this  temple  to  an 
^osed  flight  of  stairs,  which  in  the  cold  season  descend  to 
^  water,  but  in  the  rains  are  covered  almost  to  the  top.  This 
is  the  ghat  where  some  600  helpless  people  were  slain,  in  spite 
of  a  promise  of  safe-conduct  fxom  the  Nana.    The  remaining 


soo  victims,  who  had  escaped  the  bullets  of  the  siege  and  survived 
the  butchery  of  the  river  bank,  were  massacred  afterwards  and 
cast  down  the  famous  well  of  Cawnpore,  which  is  now  marked 
by  a  memorial  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  memorial  is 
crowned  by  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  white  marble,  and  on  the 
wall  of  the  well  itself  is  the  following  inscription: — 

Sacred  to  the  perpetual  Memory  of  a  great  company  of 
Christian  people,  chiefly  Women  and  Children,  who  near  this 
spot  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  followen  of  the  rebel 
Nana  Dhundu  Pant,  of  Bithur,  and  cast,  the  dying  with  the 
dead,  into  the  well  bdow,  on  the  xvth  day  of  July,  MDCCCLVII. 

Hie  DXsmcT  of  Cawnposk  is  situated  between  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  rivers,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  well-watered  and 
fertile  tract  known  as  the  Doab,  the  total  area  being  2384  sq.  m. 
The  general  inclination  of  the  country  is  from  north  to  south. 
Besides  the  two  great  rivers,  the  prindpal  streams  are  the  Arand 
or  Rhind,  the  Kavan  or  Singar,  the  Isan  and  the  Pandu.  The 
district  is  watered  by  four  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and 
traversed  by  two  lines  of  railway.  It  used  to  be  a  p«at  centre  of 
the  indigo  industry,  which  has  now  declined.  The  peculation  in 
X901  was  1,258,868,  showing  an  increase  of  4%  during  the  decade. 

CAXTON,  WILLIAM  {c.  X4a2-X49i),  the  first  English  printer, 
was  born  somewhere  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  perh^s  at  Tcnterden. 
The  name,  which  was  apparently  pronounced  Cauxton,  is 
identical  with  Causton,  the  name  of  a  manor  in  the  parish  of 
Hadlow,  and  was  a  fairly  common  surname  in  the  x  5th  century. 
The  date  of  Caxton's  birth  was  arbitrarily  fixed  in  X748  by  Oldys 
as  14x2.  Blades,  however,  inferred  that  in  X438,  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  he  would  not  have  been  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This  would  place  his  birth  in  X422-X423. 
Robert  Large  was  a  rich  silk  mereer  who  became  sheriff  in  1430 
and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1439,  and  the  fact  of  Caxton's 
apprenticeship  to  him  argues  that  Caxton's  own  parents  were 
in  a  good  position.  Lai^  died  in  X44X,  leaving  a  small  be- 
quest to  Caxton,  and  his  executors  would  be  bound  to  place  the 
young  man  where  he  could  finish  his  term.  He  was  probably  sent 
direct  to  Bruges,  then  the  central  fordgn  market  of  the  Anj^o- 
Flemish  trade,  for  he  presently  entered  business  there  on  his 
own  account.  In  1450  his  name  appears  in  the  Bruges  records 
as  standing  joint  surety  for  the  sum  of  £100;  and  in  1463  he 
was  acting  governor  of  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
in  the  Low  Countries.  This  association,  sometimes  known 
as  the  "  English  Nation,"  was  dominated  by  the  Mercers' 
Company,  to  the  livery  of  which  Caxton  had  been  formally 
admitted  in  Loiuion  in  X453.  The  first  governor,  appointed 
in  terms  of  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  IV.  in  X462,  was 
W.  Obray,  but  Caxton's  position  is  definitely  asserted  in  1464. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Sir  Richard 
Whitehill,  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  duke  of  Btirgundy,  the 
renewal  of  a  treaty  concerning  the  wool  trade,  which  was  about 
to  expire.  These  attempts  failed,  but  he  was  again  employed, 
with  two  other  members  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  a  similar 
but  successful  mission  in  October  X468  to  the  new  duke,  Charles 
the  Bold,  who  earlier  in  the  year  had  married  Princess  Margaret 
of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  The  last  mention  of  Caxton  in  the 
capadty  of  governor  of  the  "  English  Nation  "  is  on  the  13th  of 
August  X469,  and  it  was  probably  about  that  time  that  he  entered 
the  household  of  the  duchess  Margaret,  possibly  in  the  position 
of  commercial  adviser.  In  his  diplomatic  mission  in  X468  he  had 
been  associated  with  Lord  Scales,  afterwards  Earl  Rivers  and  one 
of  his  chief  patrons,  and  at  the  Burgundian  court  he  must  have 
come  in  touch  with  Edward  IV.  dtuing  his  brid  exile  in  1470. 

He  had  begun  his  translation  of  the  popular  medieval  romance 
of  Troy,  The  Recuydl  of  the  Histcryes  of  Troye,  from  the  French 
of  Raoiil  le  Fdvre,  early  in  1469;  and,  after  laying  it  aside  for 
some  time,  he  resimud  it  at  Uie  wish  of  the  duchess  Margaret, 
to  whom  the  MS.  was  presented  in  September  X47X'.  During 
his  thirty-three  years'  residence  in  Bruges  Caxton  would  have 
access  to  the  rich  libraries  of  the  duke  of  Btirgundy  and  other 
nobles,  and  about  this  time  he  learned  the  art  of  printing.  His 
disciple,  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  says  that  he  was  tau^t  at  Cologne, 
probably  during  a  visit  there  in  X47X,  recorded  in  the  preface  to 
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the  RtcuytH;  Blsda  niggcsti  Ihal  he  leunt  from  Colud  Man- 
tion,  but  Ehcrc  is  do  evidence  that  MuisioD  KI  up  hit  prsi  at 
Bruges  before  1474.  He  ceased  tn  be  1  memlifr  of  [he  gild  of 
St  John  (»  gild  o(  iUumioatoral  in  1473,  and  ihe  fint  dated  boolc 
be  is  known  to  bivc  printed  is  dated  1476.  Mansion  and  CaxLon 
were  paitaers  oi  associates  at  Bnigs,  where  Caiton  printed 
bis  Riaiydl  in  J4!4  ot  i47S-  His  second  book,  TJu  Game  and 
Playi  of  Chan,  from  the  LiUr  dt  ludt  scaaiorum  of  Jacobus 
de  Ccssolis  through  the  Fiench  of  Jehan  de  Vignay,  was  finished 
in  i474h  and  printed  soon  after;  the  last  book  printed  by 
Mansion  and  Caiton  at  Bmges  was  the  Qialrc  derrtnitrei  ikoHi, 

Olher  boolis  in  Ihe  same  type  were  printed  by  Mansion  at  Bruges 
alter  Gallon's  departure. 

By  Septemhet  1476  Cailon  had  established  himself  in  the 
llmoniy  at  Westminster  at  the  aign  of  the  Red  Pale.  Robert 
Copland  the  pnntci,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  Caiton's  assist- 
ants, states  that  Caiton  began  by  piinting  small  pamphlets. 
The  first  dated  book  printed  in  England  was  Lord  Rivers's 
ttamlation  (revised  by  Canon)  of  Tit  Dicla  or  saytnps  oj  ike 
fkiinnphra  (1477).  From  this  time  until  bis  death  in  14 
CaitoD  was  busy  willing  and  printing.    His  services  to  English 
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«ghth  book  added  to  the  Polyckrc 
Series  edition)  of  Ralph  Higden.  Cailon  revised  and  printed 
John  of  Trcvisa's  work,  and  brought  down  Ihe  narrative  himself 
from  1353  to  1460,  using  as  his  authorities  Faicktdui  lemporum 
a  popular  work  in  the  ijth  century,  and  an  unknown  Aitretis  d 
uttivtrso.  In  the  year  before  his  death  be  complained  in  th 
preface  to  his  Eniydoi  of  the  chan^ng  slate  nf  Ihe  English 

to  remedy.     He  printed  Chaucer's  CanUrbvy  Tola  (147S  fad 
148J),  Trnius  a-d  Craeide  (1483  ').  the  H«k  0/  Fame  (1483 
and  the  translation  of  Boelbius  (1478?);  Cower's  Caafessw 
A^nanlU  (1483),  and  many  poems  of  Lydgate.    His  press  was 
however,  not  worked  for  purely  hteriry  ends,  but  was  a  com 
merdal  speculation.    For  the  many  service.booka  which  h 
printed  there  was  no  doubt  a  sure  sale,  and  he  met  the  taste 
Ihe  upper  classes  by  the  tales  of  chivalry  which  issued  regular 
from  his  press.    He  printed  Malory's  1/srled'^riliir,  and  hinse 
translated  from  the  French  the  Bull  o/HiiforwD/ yum  (1477 
Tlie  Hiilcrye  tf  Rcynarl  Ike  Foie  (from  the  Dutch,  1481  and 
1489?!,  GoiSrcy  if  Buhyne  or   Tke  Siege  ond  Cirnqveile  of 
Jkeusalem  (14S1),   Tkt  Lyf  of  Charles  Ihe  Crete  (14S5],  The 
Knyfhl  Parys  and  Ihe  Fayr  Vyexne  (1485),  Blatuhardyn  and 
Eflanlint  (ijSg?).  The  Fain  Sonaes  of  Aymon  (1489?);  also 
the  iloroit  Prattrbs  [1478),  and  the  FayUis  of  Arma  and  of 
Chyuairye  (1489)  of  Christine  de  Pisan.    T' 
production  of  his  press  was  perhaps  hii  vei 

It  is  based  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  as  given  in  the  13th  century 
leteada  aarea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  but  Caiton  chiefly  used 
Iiisling  French  and  English  versions  for  his  compilation.  The 
book  is  illustraicd  by  seventy  woodcuts,  and  Caxton  says  he  wa 
only  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  laborious  and  eipeniiv 
task  by  the  liberality  of  William,  earl  of  Arundel.  The  idlcnc! 
which  he  so  often  deprecates  in  his  prefaces  was  no  vice  of  his,  fc 
in  addition  to  his  voluminous  translations  his  output  as  a  print) 
was  over  18,000  pages,  and  he  published  nlneiy.sii  separal 
works  or  editions  of  works,  with  apparently  little  skilled  assisi 
ancc,  though  later  printers,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Robert  Coplan 
and  possibly  Richud  Fynson,  were  trained  under  bim. 

The  different  founla  of  type  used  by  Canton  are  illustrated  by 
Blades  and  Duff,  and  there  is  an  ncellent  selection  of  Caitons  11 
Ihe  British  Museum,  in  the  University  Ubtaryat  Cambridge 
bcudes  those  in  private  hands.  A  record  price  tor  a  Caiton  »a! 
reached  in  iqoi  when  Mr  Bernard  Quaritch  paid  £i)i;  for  Tki 
Royti  Book  (1487?),  a  translation  of  the  popular  5iiniiK  da 
nces  el  da  teriia.  His  books  have  no  title-pages,  and  from  14S; 
onwards  are  usually  adorned  with  a  curious  device,  consisting  ol 
the  letters  W.  C.  separated  by  a  trade  mafk,  with  an  elaborati 


border  above  and  below.  The  flourishea  < 
been  fandfuUy  interpreted  as  S.C.  fo 
Caiton  learnt  his  art  at 
_ne,  and  the  whole  mark  has 
beenreadaa74,  for  1474,  the  date 
if  his  fint  printed  book.  This 
levice  was  first  used  in  an  edition 
of  the  Sanun  missal,  printed  for 
Caitonby  George  Mayidal  in  Paris, 
'  (as  subsequently  adopted  with 
alterations  by  his  successor  at 
the  Weitminsterpress,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  The  first  of  hb  books  con 

is  Uyrrair  of  Ihe  Wartd  (1481) 

ranslated  from  Vincent  de  -Beau 

lis,  which  baa  diagrams  and 
_  ictur«  for  the  uustasce  of  young  student*.  He  had  used  a 
woodcut  initial  letter  in  his  broadside  JndiJiettce  pnnted  m  14^ 
h  of  hs  chikhea 

ire  t496,  when  Crcfipe 
Lth  his  father-in-law's  (ilL 
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CAYEHHB,      seaport  and  the  capital  of  French  Guisci  ca 
h    N  V   ei     nu  the  island  of  Cayenne    and  neii  the 

mouth  ot  Ihe  nvet  ot  that  name,  m  4°  56'  18'  N.,  and  s»°  »'  ><•' 
W.  Pop.  about  ij,6oo.  The  town  fonni  an  almost  frrlHt 
square,  and  has  dean  and  well-macadamiied  streets.  The 
houses,  mostly  of  two  sloreyi,  act  of  wood,  sUenglhcncd  on  lie 
first  and  ground  Soars  by  brickwork.  In  the  old  town,  which 
contains  Ihe  gnvemmcnt-house  and  Jesuits'  College,  the  mWi 
are  not  so  regularly  and  well  built  as  in  Ihe  new.  The  Place 
d'Armes,  a  fine  quadrangular  space,  lies  between  them.  To  ibe 
right  of  the  governor's  house  is  Mount  Cfpfron,  on  whiih  axd 
Fort  St  Michel,  Ihe  mnrine  bamcks,  the  signal  statkn  and  ikt 
lighthouse.  Here,  too,  are  the  capacious  leservous  iof  llx 
water-supply  of  the  town,  the  source  of  which  is  a  lake  to  ite 
south  ot  the  island.  The  harbour  is  shallow  at  its  entrance,  ud 
craft  drawing  more  than  14  ft.  are  obliged  to  anchor  6  a.  fna 
the  town.  There  is  no  dock  lor  the  repair  of  vetKls;  but  Ihcie 
are  two  quays  at  Ihe  town.  The  principal  oporls  of  Ciyerte 
are  gold,  cocoa,  phosphates,  hides,  woods  and  spices.  The 
imports  are  French  wines,  spirits  aiul  liqueurs;  silk  and  c«[id 
sluSs,  tobacco,  hardware,  glass,  earthenware,  dolhing,  pme^^Td 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  maiie,  flour,  hay,  bran,  cih  iH 
cattle.  There  is  a  regular  man  service  between  Cayenee  leJ 
Martinique  once  a  month.  Cayenne  isthe  scat  of  thegovemiecni 
ot  French  Guiana,  and  was  forraeily  a  penal  aetllemcnL  let 
political  offenders.  Food  as  well  as  ctolhing  is  eiofbilaDLly  dcsr, 
ihe  only  cheap  articles  ot  consumption  being  bread  and  FroKb 
wines.  The  temperalureof  Cayenne  isbetweenT^'andSfFibr. 
throughout  the  year;  but  the  heat  is  tempered  1^  easterly  vio'l^ 
Between  December  and  March  a  north  wind  blows,  nnlsvminbic 
toweakconstilulions.    YeQoi)  and  other  fevers  ofira  attack  ik 
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mhabiunts  of  the  town,  but  the  dimate,  though  moist,  is  as  a 
wlide  healthy.    (See  Guiana.) 

CATEHIIB  PEPPER  (Guinea  Pepper,  Spanish  Pepper, 
Chilly),  a  preparation  from  the  dried  fruit  of  various  species  of 
C«^5inMff,a  genusof  the  naturalorderSoIamiceae.  The  true  peppers 
are  members  of  a  totally  distinct  order,  Piperaceae.  The  fruits  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Capsicum  have  all  a  strong,  pungent  flavour. 
The  capsicums  bear  a  greenish  white  flower,  with  a  star-shaped 
coroDa  and  five  anthers  standing  up  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
like  a  tube,  through  which  projects  the  slender  style.  The  pod- 
Uke  fruit  consists  of  an  envelope  at  first  fleshy  and  afterwards 
leathery,  within  which  are  the  spongy  pulp  and  several  seeds. 
The  plants  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby;  the  leaves  are  entire,  and 
alternate,  or  in  pairs  near  one  another;  the  flowers  are  solitary 
and  do  not  arise  in  the  leaf-axils.  There  are  about  thirty 
species,  natives  of  Central  and  South  America.  They  are  now 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit 
asd  for  cnnament.  In  England  the  annual  sorts  are  sown  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  April  under  a  frame.  They  can  be 
planted  out  when  2  or  3  in.  high,  and  in  June  may  be  transferred 
to  a  light  rich  soil  in  the  open  garden.  They  flower  in  July  or 
August,  and  produce  pods  from  August  till  the  end  of  September. 
The  perennial  and  shrubby  kinds  may  be  wintered  in  a  conserva- 
tory. Several  spedes  or  varieties  arc  used  to  make  cayenne 
pepper.  The  annual  or  common  capsicum  (C.  annuum),  the 
Guinea  pepper  plant,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  grown  in  England  in  1548.  It  is  indigenous  to  South 
America,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  India,  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Turkey,  with  the  other  spedes  of  capsicum.  It  is  a  hardy 
herl»ceous  plant,  which  attains  a  height  of  3  or  3  ft.  There  are 
DTinerous  cultivated  forms,  differing  in  the  shape  and  colour  of 
the  pod,  which  varies  from  more  or  less  roundish  to  narrow- 
cooical,  with  a  smooth  or  wrinkled  coat,  and  white,  yellow,  red 
or  black  in  a>]our.  The  prindpal  source  of  cayenne  pepper  is  C. 
JnUescenSf  the  spur  or  goat  pepper,  a  dwarf  shrub,  a  native  of 
Smith  America,  but  commonly  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
Iffodaces  a  small,  narrow,  bright  red  pod,  having  very  pungent 
properties.  C.  Utragonum,  or  bonnet  pepper,  b  a  spedes  much 
esteemed  in  Jamaica;  it  bears  very  fleshy  fruits.  Other  well- 
knowa  kinds  of  capsicum  are  the  cherry  pepper  (C.  cerasiforme)t 
vith  small  berries;  bell  pepper  (C.  grossum ),  which  has  thick  and 
pulpy  fruit,  well  adapted  for  pickling;  and  berry  or  bird  pepper 
(C.  bacaxtum).  The  last  mentioned  has  been  grown  in  England 
since  1731;  its  fruit  is  globular,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
The  West  Indian  stomachic  man-dram  is  prepared  by  mashing  a 
fcv  pods  of  bird  pepper  and  mixing  them  with  sliced  cucumber 
and  shallots,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  lime-juice  and 
Madeira  wine.  Chillies,the  dried  ripe  or  unripe  fruit  of  capsicums, 
especially  C  annuum  and  C.  Jrutescens,  are  used  to  make  chilly- 
vinegar,  as  well  as  for  pickles.  Cayenne  pepper  is  manufactured 
from  the  ripe  fruits,  which  are  dried,  ground,  mixed  with  wheat 
flour,  and  made  into  cakes  with  yeast;  the  cakes  are  baked  till 
hard  like  biscuit,  and  then  ground  and  sifted.  The  pepper  is 
sometimes  prepared  by  simply  drying  the  pods  and  pounding 
them  fine  in  a  mortar.  Cayenne  pepper  is  occasionally  adxdter- 
ited  with  red  lead,  vermilion,  ochre,  salt,  ground-rice  and 
tuniMric  The  taste  of  the  pepper  is  impaired  by  exposure 
to  damp  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Chillies  have  been  in  use 
from  time  immemorial;  they  are  eaten  in  great  quantity  by  the 
people  of  Guiana  and  other  warm  countries,  and  in  Europe  are 
largely  consumed  both  as  a  spice  and  as  medicine. 

The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Capsicum  Jrutescens  from  Zannbar, 
known  as  pod  pepper  and  Guinea  pepper,  is  offidal  in  the  British 
Ilurmaoopoda  under  the  name  Capsici  Pructus.  The  fruit  has 
a  characteristic,  pungent  odour  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
The  chief  constituents  are  a  crystallizable  resin,  capsaidn,  a 
volatile  alkaloid,  capsidne  and  a  volatile  oil.  The  dose  is  i-i 
frain.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  two  preparations  of 
cajmcum,  a  tincture  (dose  5-15  minims)  and  an  ointment. 
Externally  the  drug  has  the  usual  action  of  a  volatile  oil,  being  a 
very  powerful  counter-irritant.  It  does  not,  however,  cause 
pustulation.    Its  internal  action  is  also  that  of  its  class,  but  its 


marked  contact  properties  make  it  specially  useful  in  gastrin 
atony  and  flatulence,  and  sometimes  in  hysteria. 

CAYEY,  an  inland  district  and  mountain  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Guayama,  Porto  Rico,  celebrated  for  its  cool,  invigorat- 
ing climate  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Pop.  (1899)  of  the 
town,  3763;  of  the  district,  14,442.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
mountain  summits,  the  higihest  of  which,  £1  Tori  to,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  3362  ft.  above  sea-IeveL  It  was  made  a  military 
post  by  the  Spaniards  and  used  as  an  acdimatizing  station. 
The  old  Spanish  barracks  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  by 
the  American  military  authorities  and,  under  the  name  of 
"  Henry  Barracks,"  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  town  is  a 
popular  summer  resort  for  residents  of  the  coast  dties.  The 
surrounding  country  is  wooded  and  very  fertile,  being  especially 
noted  for  its  coffee  and  tobacco.  The  town  has  large  cigar 
factories.  Cayey  is  connected  with  Guayama  by  an  excellent 
military  road. 

CAYLET,  ARTHUR  (iSai-iSps),  English  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  on  the  i6th  of  August  1821, 
the  second  son  of  Henry  Cayley,  a  Russian  merchant,  and 
Maria  Antonia  Doughty.  His  father,  Henry  Cayley,  retired 
from  business  in  1829  and  settled  in  Blackhcath,  where  Arthur 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Potticary; 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  transferred  to  King's  College  school, 
London.  He  soon  showed  that  he  was  a  boy  of -great  capadty, 
and  in  particular  that  he  was  possessed  of  remarkable  mathe- 
matical ability.  On  the  advice  of  the  school  authorities  he  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  pensioner.  He  was 
there  coached  by  William  Hopkins  of  Peterhouse,  was  admitted 
a  scholar  of  the  college  in  May  1840,  and  graduated  as  senior 
wrangler  in  1842,  and  obtained  the  first  Smith's  Prize  at  the  next 
examination.  In  1842,  also,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  became  a  major  fellow  in  1845,  the  year  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  MA.  degree.  He  was  assistant  tutor  of  Trinity  for  three 
years.  In  1846,  having  dedded  to  adopt  the  law  as  a  profession, 
he  left  Cambridge,  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  the  conveyancer  Mr  Christie.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849, 
and  remainnl  at  the  bar  fourteen  years,  tUl  1863,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  new  Sadlerian  chair  of  pure  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  He  settled  at  Cambridge  in  the  same 
year,  and  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Robert  Moline  of  Green- 
wich. He  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge  and  to  hold  the 
professorship  tiU  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of 
January  1895.  From  the  time  he  went  first  to  Cambridge  till 
his  death  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  mathematical  investiga- 
tion. The  number  of  his  papers  and  memoirs,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  length,  exceeds  800;  they  were  published,  at 
the  time  they  were  composed,  in  various  scientific  journals  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  are  now  embodied,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  s3mdicsof  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  thirteen 
large  quarto  volumes.  These  form  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  fame.  He  wrote  upon  nearly  every  subject  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  also  upon  theoretical  dynamics  and  spherical  and 
physical  astronomy.  He  was  quite  as  much  a  geometridan  as 
he  was  an  analyst.  Among  his  most  remarkable  works  may 
be  mentioned  his  ten  memoirs  on  quantics,  commenced  in  1854 
and  completed  in  1878;  his  creation  of  the  theory  of  matrices; 
his  researches  on  the  theory  of  groups;  his  memoir  on  abstract 
geometry,  a  subject  which  he.  created;  his  introduction  into 
geometry  of  the  "absolute";  his  researches  on  the  higher 
singularities  of  curves  and  surfaces;  the  classification  of  cubic 
curves;  additions  to  the  theories  of  rational  transformation 
and  correspondence;  the  theory  of  the  twenty-seven  lines  that 
lie  on  a  cubic  surface;  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions;  the 
attraction  of  ellipsoids;  the  British  Association  Reports,  1857 
and  1862,  on  recent  progress  in  general  and  special  theoretical 
dynamics,  and  on  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean 
motion.  He  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathe- 
matidans.  Competent  judges  have  compared  him  to  Leonhard 
Euler  for  his  range,  analytical  power  and  introduction  of  new 
and  fertile  theories.  He  was  the  redpient  of  nearly  every 
academic  distinction  that  can  be  conferred  upon  an  eminent  man 
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of  sdenoe.  Amongst  others  may  be  noted  honorary  degrees  by 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Gdttingen, 
Heidelberg,  Leiden  and  Bologna.  He  was  fellow  or  foreign 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute,  the  academies 
of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  St  Petersburg,  Milan,  Rome,  Leiden, 
Upsala  and  Hungary;  and  he  was  nominated  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  by  President  Camot.  At  various  times  he 
was  president  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  of  the 
London  Mathematical  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1852, 
and  received  from  that  body  a  Royal  medal  in  1859  and  the 
Copley  medal  in  1883.  He  also  received  the  De  Morgan  medal 
from  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  and  theHuygens  medal 
from  Leiden.  His  nature  was  noble  and  generous,  and  the 
universal  aiq^redation  of  this  fact  gave  him  great  influence  in 
his  university.  His  portrait,  by  Lowes  Dickinson,  was  placed 
in  the  hall  of  Trinity  College  in  1874,  and  his  bust,  by  Henry 
Wiles,  in  the  library  of  the  same  college  in  x888.     (P.  A.  M.) 

CAYLUS.  ANNE  CLAUDE  PHIUPPE  DE  TUBlftRES  DE 
GRIMOARD  DE  PESTBLS  DB  U&VIS,  CoiCTZ  de.  Marquis 
d'Esternay,  baron  de  Bransac  (i69a-x76s),  French  archaeo- 
logist and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  October 
1693.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Count  de 
Caylus.  His  mother,  Marthe  Marguerite  le  Valois  de  Vilette  de 
Murray,  comtcsse  de  Caylus  (1673-1729),  was  a  cousin  of  Mme 
de  Maintenon,  who  brought  her  up  like  her  own  daughter.  She 
wrote  valuable  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  entitled 
Souvenirs;  these  were  edited  by  Voltaire  (1770),  and  by  many 
later  editors,  notably  Renouard  (x8o6),  Ch.  Asselineau  (x86o),  M. 
de  Lescure  (x874)>  M.  £.  Rauni6  (1881),  J.  Souiy  (1883).  While 
a  young  man  Caylus  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  French  army,  from  1 709  to  x  714.  After  the  peace  of  Rastadt 
he  q>ent  some  time  in  travellhig  in  Italy,  Greece,  the  East, 
England  and.  Germany,  and  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
study  and  collection  of  antiquities.  He  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Among  his  antiquarian  works  are 
Recueil  iPafUiquitis  igyptienneSf  HrusqueSj  grecques,  r(muiines,  et 
gauloises  (6  vols.,  Paris,  X752-X755),  Numismata  Aurea  Impera- 
tarum  Romanorumf  ^d  a  Mhncire  (1755)  on  the  method  of  en- 
caustic painting  with  wax  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  he  claimed 
to  have  rediso>vered.  Diderot,  who  was  no  friend  to  Caylus, 
maintained  that  the  proper  method  had  been  found  by  J.  J. 
Bachelier.  Caylus  was  an  admirable  engraver,  and  copied  many 
of  the  paintings  of  the  great  masteis.  He  caused  engravings  to 
be  made,  at  his  own  expense,  of  Bartoli's  copies  from  ancient 
pictures  and  published  Nomeaux  sujtts  de  peinture  et  de  sculpture 
(i7SS)  and  Tableaux  tiris  de  Vlliade,  de  VOdysse,  et  de  VEnHdi 
(1757).  He  encouraged  artists  whose  reputations  were  still  in 
the  making,but  his  patronage  was  somewhat  capricious.  Diderot 
expressed  this  fact  in  an  epigram  in  \a%Salon  of  X765 :  "La  mort 
nous  a  d61ivrfs  du  plus  cruel  des  amateurs."  Caylus  had  quite 
another  side  to  his  character:  He  had  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  gayest  and  most  disreputable  sides  of  Parisian  life,  and 
left  a  number  of  more  or  less  witty  stories  dealing  with  it.  These 
were  collected  (Amsterdam,  X787)as  his  (Euvres  badines  computes. 
The  best  of  them  is  the  Histoire  de  M.  Guillaume,  cocker  {c.  1 730). 

The  Souoenirs  du  eomte  de  Caylus,  published  in  1805,  is  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity.  See  also  A.  and  J.  de  Goncourt,  Portraits 
iutimes  du  XVIII*  sHcU-,  Ch.  Nisard's  edition  of  the  Corre- 
spondance  du  comte  de  Caylus  avec  le  pire  Paciaudi  (1877):  and  a 
notice  by  O.  Uzanne  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Facities  (1879). 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  three  low-lying  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little  Cayman 
and  Cayman  Brae,  and  are  situated  between  79^  44'  and  80**  26' 
W.  and  19*  44'  and  19^  46'  N.,  forming  a  dependency  of  Jamaica, 
which  lies  178  m.  E.S.E.  Grand  Cayman,  a  rock-bound  island 
protected  by  coral  reefs,  is  17  m.  long  and  varies  from  4  m.  to  7  m. 
in  breadth.  It  has  two  towns,  Georgetown  and  Boddentown. 
Little  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brae  are  both  about  70  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Grand  Cayman.  Excepting  near  the  rocky  coast,  the  islands  are 
fruitful,  mahogany  and  other  valuable  timbers  with  some  dye- 


wood  are  grown,  and  large  quantities  of  oooo-imts  ue  ptodooed 
by  the  two  smaller  islands.  Phosphate  deposits  of  oauid'fafait 
value  are  worked,  but  the  principal  occupation  ot  the  *«1m**»">»t 
is  catching  turtles  for  export  to  Jamaica.  The  people  an 
excellent  shipwrights  and  do  a  oonsideraUe  trade  in  schooeen 
built  of  native  wood.  The  islands  are  govcraed  bj  a  coa- 
missioner,  and  the  laws  passed  by  the  local  legislative  assembly 
are  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The 
population  of  the  group  is  about  sooa  The  ishnds  were  ds- 
oovered  by  Columbus,  who  named  them  Tortugas  fnnn  tlK 
turtles  with  which  the  surrounding  sea  abounds.  They  were 
never  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and  were  ookmiaed  from  Jaxnaia 
by  the  British. 

CAZALte,  JACQUES  ANTOINB  MARIS  DB  (X7SS-1S05), 
French  orator  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Grenade  in  Laagoedoc, 
of  a  family  of  the  lower  nobility.  Before  1789  he  was  a  csvi!it 
officer,  but  in  that  year  was  returned  as  deputy  to  the  ststes 
general.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  belonged  to  the  scctioe 
of  moderate  royalists  who  sought  to  set  up  a  coostitntion  on  the 
English  model,  and  his  q>eeches  in  favour  of  retaining  the  ri^t 
of  war  and  peace  in  the  king's  hands  and  on  the  oqEanizatioa  of 
the  judiciary  gained  the  applause  even  of  his  oppcmcnts.  Apsrt 
from  his  eloquence,  whidi  gave  him  a  place  among  (he  fijacst 
oraton  of  the  Assembly,  Caxalte  is  mainly  remembered  for  a  dad 
fought  with  Bamave.  After  the  insurrection  of  the  lotk  of 
August  X792,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  royalty,  Caala 
emigrated.  He  fotight  in  the  army  of  the  imspis  sgaiisst 
revolutionary  France,  lived  in  Switxeiland  and  in  En^aod,  and 
did  not  return  to  France  until  1803.  He  died  on  the  f4th  of 
November  X805.  His  son,  Edmond  de  CaxaKs,  wrote  phdo- 
sophical  and  relipous  studies. 

See  Discours  de  CaxaUs,  edited  by  Chare  (Paris,  i8st).  with  aa 
introduction;  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Oraleurs  de  la  CausHiuamte  (tad  tL, 
Paris,  X905.) 

CAZAUS.  HENRI  (1840-1909),  French  poet  and  maa  «f 
letters,  was  bom  at  Cormdlles-en-Parists  (Seine-et-Oise)  in  184& 
He  wrote  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Jean  CascUi  and  Jean  Labor. 
His  works  include:  CkanU  populaires  dd  VIUOU  (1865);  Yiu 
tristis,  Rheries  fanlastiquest  Romances  sasu  mmsique  (1865);  Le 
Livre  du  nSant  (x87a) ;  Henry  RegnauU,  tavieet  son  mumt(iS'j2)', 
nUusion  (X875-X893);  MelancMia  (1878);  Caatique  da 
canHques  (X885);  Im  Quatrains  d'At-€asali  (1896);  WWUm 
Morris  (1897).  The  author  of  the  Ltsre  du  nSani  has  a  prediieC' 
tion  for  gloomy  subjects  and  tapedMHy  for  pictures  of  deith. 
His  oriental  habits  of  thought  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"  Hindou  du  Pamasse  contemporain."    He  died  in  July  1909. 

See  a  notice  fay  P.  Bourget  in  Antholepe  des  poHesfr,  du  XI J* 
Slide  (1887-1888):  J.  Lemaltre.  Les  Comtemporaius  (1809);.  £■ 
Faguet  in  the  Reoue  bleue  (October  1893). 

CAZEMBB,  the  hereditary  name  of  an  African  chid,  whose 
territory  was  situated  south  of  Lake  Mwcm  and  north  of 
Bangweulu,  between  9*  and  x  x"  S.  In  the  end  of  the  x8th  century 
the  authority  of  the  (^aaembe  was  recognised  over  a  very  a- 
tensive  district.  The  kingdom,  known  also  as  the  Casembe. 
continued  to  exist,  though  with  gradually  diminishing  power  aod 
extent,  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th  century,  when  the 
Cazembe  sank  to  the  rank  of  a  petty  chief.  The  coontry  is  ui* 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgian  Congo.  The  Britiih 
half,  lying  east  of  the  Luapula,  forms  part  of  Rhodesia,  and  the 
chief  town  in  it  b  called  Kazembe.  The  native  state,  rukd  by  a 
negro  race  who  overcame  the  aborigiiuds,  had  attained  a  ccftiia 
degree  of  civilization.  Agriculture  was  dillgratly  followed,  aad 
cotton  doth,  earthenware  and  iron  goods  manu^ctured.  Tbe 
country  contains  rich  deposits  of  copper,  and  copper  ore  was  oee 
of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Ihe  (Uzembe  had  deipocic 
power  and  used  it  in  barbarous  fashion.  He  had  hundreds  of 
wives,  and  his  chiefs  imitated  his  example  according  to  their 
means.  On  his  accession  every  new  Caxembe  dbose  a  new  site 
for  his  residence.  In  X796  the  (Casembe  was  visited  by  Maooei 
Caetano  Pereira,  a  Portuguese  merchant;  and  in  X79S  a  men 
important  journey  to  the  same  region  was  undertaken  by  Dr 
Francisco  Jos£  Maria  de  Lacerda.    He  died  in  that  coontiy  oa 
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tbe  iStli  of  October  that  year,  but  left  behind  him  a  valuable 
jouinaL  In  i8oa  two  native  traders  or  pombeiros,  Pedro  JoAo 
Bapt»ta  and  Amaro  Jos6,  were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  on  a 
vBit  to  the  Cazembe;  and  in  183 1  a  more  extensive  mission  was 
despatched  by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Sena.  It  consisted  of 
Major  Jos^  Montetro  and  Antonio  Gamitto,  with  an  escort  of  ao 
sok^ers  and  120  negro  slaves  as  porters;  but  its  reception  by 
the  Cazembe  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  x868  David 
Livingstone  visited  the  Cazembe,  whose  capital  at  that  time 
Dumbered  no  more  than  1000  souls.  Since  1894,  when  the 
country  was  divided  between  Britain  and  the  Congo  State,  it  has 
been  thoroughly  explored.  An  important  copper  mining  industry 
is  carried  on  in  the  Congo  division  of  the  territory. 

See  Tke  Lands  cfUu  Caalembe,  published  by  the  Royal  Geoffiaphical 
Society  in  1873,  cootatnins  translations  01  Lacerda  and  Baptista's 
journals,  and  a  rtsum^  oTGamitto's  O  Mvata  Catembe  (Lisbon, 
1654):  also  Livingstone's  Last  Journals  (London,  1874). 

GAZDI,  JEAN  CHARLES  (x84o-x90x>,  French  Umdscape- 
painter,  son  of  a  well-known  doctor,  F.  J.  Cazin  (x 788^x864),  was 
born  at  Samexv  Pas-de-Calais.  After  studyinginFrance,hewentto 
Englaiid,  where  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  pre-Raphaelite 
movement.  His  chief  earlier  pictures  have  a  religious  interest, 
shown  in  such  examples  as  "  The  Fli^^t  into  Egypt "  (1877),  or 
"Hagar  and  Ishxxuiel"  (x88o,  Luxembourg);  and  afterwards 
bis  combiiiation  of  luxnlnous  landso^  with  figure^ubjects 
("  Sonvenxr  de  fiu"  i88x;  "  Joum£e  faite,"  1888)  gave  him  a 
vide  repute,  and  made  him  the  leader  of  a  new  schod  of  idealistic 
subject-painting  in  France.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  x  889.  His  chamung  and  poetical  treatment 
of  landscape  is  the  feature  in  his  painting  which  in  later  years  has 
given  them  an  increasing  value  among  connoisseurs.  His  wife, 
^farie  Cazin,  who  was  his  pupil  and  exhibited  her  first  picture  at 
the  Salon  in  1876,  the  same  year  in  which  Cazin  himself  made  his 
d^but  there,  was  alsoa  well-known  artist  and  sculptor. 

CAZOm^  JACQUES  (x  7x9-1 793),  French  author,  was  bom  at 

Dijon,  on  the  X7th  of  October  X7I9.    He  was  educated  by  the 

Jesuits,  and  at  twenty-seven  he  obtained  a  public  office  at 

Martiiuque,  but  it  was  not  till  his  return  to  Paris  in  X760  with  the 

nnk  of  commissioner-general  that  he  made  a  public  appearance 

as  an  author.    His  first  attempts,  a  mock  romance,  and  a  coarse 

song,  gained  so  much  popularity,  both  in  the  court  and  among 

the  pMpIe,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  essay  something  more 

ambitious.    He  accordingly  produced  his  romance,  Les  Prouesses 

inimitabUs  ffOUitier,  marquis  <r£desse.    He  also  wrote  a  number 

<rf  fantastic  oriental  tales,  such  as  his  MiUe  et  unefadaiseSf  Contes 

i  iermir  debout  (1742).    His  first  success  was  with  a  "  poem  "  in 

twelve  cantos,  and  in  prose  intermixed  with  verse,  entitled 

QUnier  (2  vols.,  176a),  followed  in  177X  by  another  romance,  the 

Lord  Impromptu,    But  the  most  popular  of  his  works  was  the 

I>iabl€amaureuxiiTf2)f  a  fantastic  tale  in  which  the  hero  raises 

the  devlL    The  value  of  the  story  lies  in  the  picturesque  setting, 

aod  the  skill  with  which  its  details  are  carried  out    Cazotte 

possessed  extreme  facility  and  is  said  to  have  turned  off  a  seventh 

canto  of  Voltaire's  Guerre  civile  de  GetUve  in  a  single  night. 

About  1775  Cazotte  embraced  the  views  of  the  SUuminati, 

declaring  himself  possessed  of  the  power  of  prophecy     It  was 

vpoD  thL  fact  that  La  Harpe  based  his  famous  j'tfu  d*esprii,  in 

vhich  he  represents  Cazotte  as  prophesying  the  most  minute 

evcDts  of  the  RevohitioiL    On  the  discovery  of  some  of  his  letters 

in  August  179a,  Cazotte  was  arrested;  and  though  he  escaped  for 

^  time  through  the  love  and  courage  of  his  daughter,  he  was 

cuoited  on  the  35th  of  the  following  month. 

Tbe  only  complete  edition  is  the  CEuvres  badines  et  morales, 
»iitonqua  et  philosopki^ues  de  Jacques  CasotU  (4  vo!8.,,i8i6-l8i7), 
though  more  than  one  collection  appeared  during  his  lifetime.  An 
<ditkm  de  luxe  of  the  Diable  amonreux  was  edited  (1878)  by  A.  J. 
Pons,  and  a  selection  oi  Cazotte's  Contes,  edited  (1880)  by  (Xtave 
I'zaDac  it  included  in  tbe  series  of  Petits  ConUurs  du  X  VI IP  sihle. 
The  best  notice  of  Cazotte  is  in  the  lUnminis  (185a)  of  G^iard  de 
AervaL 

CEAVOTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Rham- 
oaceae,  containing  about  forty  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
Batives  of  North  America,  lliey  are  very  attractive  from  their 
^aut  panicles  of  white  or  blue  flowers,  and  several  species  are 


known  as  garden  plants.  The  leaves  of  one  of  these,  C.  amerie&' 
nus,  New  Jersey  tea,  or  red-root,  are  used  instead  of  the  true  tea; 
the  root,  which  contains  a  red  colouring  matter,  has  long  been 
employed  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge. 

CBARA,  a  northern  maritime  State  of  Bra;dl,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  states  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  and  Parahyba,  S.  by  Pemambuco,  and  W.  by  Piauhy; 
and  having  an  area  of  40,353  sq.  m.  It  lies  partly  upon  the 
north-east  slope  of  the  great  Brazilian  plateau,  and  partly  upon 
the  sandy  coastal  plain.  Its  surface  is  a  succession  of  great  ter- 
races, facing  north  and  north-east,  formed  by  the  denudation  of 
the  ancient  sandstone  plateau  which  once  covered  this  part  of  the 
continent;  the  terraces  are  seamed  by  watercourses,  and  their 
valleys  are  broken  by  hills  and  ranges  of  highlands.  The  latter 
are  usually  described  as  mountain  ranges,  but  they  are,  in  fact, 
oxily  the  remains  of  the  ancient  plateau,  capped  with  horizontal 
strata  of  sandstone,  and  having  a  remarkably  uniform  altitude 
of  aooo  td  3400  ft.  The  flat  top  of  such  a  range  is  called  a  ckapada 
or  laboleiraf  and  its  width  in  places  is  from  5a  to  56  m.  The 
boundary  line  with  Piauhy  follows  one  of  these  ranges,  the  Serra 
de  Ibiapaba,  which  unites  with  another  range  on  the  southern 
botmdary  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Serra  do  Araripe.  Another 
range,  or  escarpment,  crosses  the  state  from  east  to  west,  but 
is  broken  into  two  principal  divisions,  each  having  several  local 
names.  These  ranges  are  not  continuous,  the  breaking  down 
of  the  ancient  plateau  having  been  irregular  and  uneven.  The 
higher  ranges  intercept  considerable  moisture  from  the  prevailing 
trade  winds,  and  their  flanks  and  valleys  are  covered  ?rith 
forest,  but  the  plateaus  are  either  thinly  wooded  or  open  campo. 
These  upland  forests  are  of  a  scrubby  character  and  are  called 
catingas. 

The  sandy,  coastal  plain,  with  a  width  of  xa  to  x8  m.,  is  nearly 
bare  of  vegetation.  The  rivers  of  the  state  are  small  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  become  completely  dry  in  the  dry  season. 
The  largest  is  the  Jaguaribe,  which  flows  entirely  across  the  state 
in  a  north-east  direction  with  an  estimated  length  of  a  10 
to  465  m.  The  year  is  divided  into  a  rainy  and  dry  season,  the 
rains  beginning  in  January  to  March  and  lasting  untfl  June.  The 
dry  season,  July  to  December,  is  sometimes  broken  by  slight 
showers  in  September  and  October,  but  these  are  of  very  slight 
importance.  The  soil  is  thin  and  porous  and  does  not  retain 
moisture,  consequently  the  long,  djy  season  turns  the  country 
into  a  barren  desert,  relieved  only  by  vegetation  along  the 
river  courses  and  mountain  ranges,  and  by  the  hardy,  widely- 
distributed  camahuba  palm  {C'opcmicia  ^eri/era), which  in  places 
forms  groves  of  considerable  extent.  Sometimes  the  rains  fail 
altogether,  and  then  a  drought  (i&co)  ensues,  causing  famine 
and  pestilence  throughout  the  entire  region,  llie  most  destruc- 
tive droughts  recorded  are  those  of  X71X,  X733,  X777-1778, 1790, 
x83S,  1844-X845,  and  X877-X878,  the  last-mentioned  destroy- 
ing nearly  all  the  live-stock  in  the  state,  and  causing  the  death 
through  starvation  and  pestilence  of  nearly  half-a-million  people, 
or  over  half  the  population.  The  climate,  which  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  healthful,  is  hot  and  humid  on  the  coast,  tempered  by 
the  cool  trade  winds;  but  in  the  more  elevated  regions  it  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  although  the  nights  are  cool.  The  sandy  zone  along 
the  coast  is  nearly  barren,  but  behind  this  is  a  more  elevated 
region  with  broken  surfaces  and  sandy  soil  which  is  amenable  to 
cultivation  and  produces  fruit  and  most  tropical  products  when 
conditions  are  favourable. 

The  higher  plateau  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  cattle- 
raising,  once  the  principal  industry  of  the  state,  though  recurring 
s£ccas  have  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  profitable  develop- 
ment There  is  still  a  considerable  export  of  cattle,  hides  and 
skins,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  production  of  jerked 
beef  on  a  large  scale.  Horses  are  raised  to  a  limited  extent ;  also 
goats,  sheep  and  swine.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  mandioca  and  tropical  fruits.  The  pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  increased  largely  since  the  development 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  Brazil.  The  natural  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  important,  and  include  mani^oba  or  Ceari  rubber, 
camahuba  wax  and  fibre,  cajii  wine  and  ipecacuanha. 
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There  are  two  lines  of  railway  running  inland  from  the  coast: 
the  Baturit6  line  from  Fortaleza  to  Senador  Pompeu,  X79  m., 
and  the  Sobral  line  from  Camocim  (a  small  port)  to  Ipii,  134  m. 
These  railways  were  built  by  the  national  government  after  the 
drought  of  1877-1878  to  give  work  to  the  starving  refugees,  and 
are  now  operated  under  leases.  Great  dams  were  abo  begun 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  misfortunes  and  poverty  of  the  people  have  hindered  their 
material  development  to  a  large  extent,  but  another  obstacle 
is  to  be  found  in  their  racial  and  social  composition.  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  population  which  numbered  805,687 
in  1890,  and  849,127  in  1900,  is  of  pure  European  origin,  the 
great  majority  being  of  the  coloured  races  and  their  mixtures  with 
the  whites.  The  number  of  landed  proprietors,  professional  men, 
merchants,  &c.,  is  comparatively  small  (about  one-sixth),  and 
a  part  of  these  are  of  mixed  blood;  the  remaining  five-sixths 
own  no  property,  pay  no  taxes,  and  derive  no  benefits  from  the 
social  and  political  institutions  about  them  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  proprietors  upon  whose  estates  they  live,  the  nominal 
protection  of  the  state,  and  an  occasional  day's  wage.  Education 
has  made  no  impression  upon  such  people,  and  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  upper  classes,  f^om  which  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Brazilian  politics  and  literature  have  come. 
The  state  of  Ceari  has  formed  a  bishopric  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  since  1853,  the  bishop  having  his  residence  at  Fortaleza. 
The  state  is  represented  in  the  national  congress  by  three  senators 
and  ten  deputies.  Its  local  government  is  vested  in  a  president 
and  legislative  assembly  of  one  chamber  elected  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  Three  vice  presidents  are  elected  at  the  same  time 
who  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy  according  to 
the  number  of  votes  received.  The  judicial  organization  con- 
sists of  the  tribunal  da  Rela£a6  at  the  state  capital  and  sub- 
ordinate courts  in  the  comarcas  and  termos.  The  judges  of  the 
higher  courts  are  appointed  for  life.  The  capital  of  the  state  is 
Fortaleza,  sometimes  called  Ceari,  which  is  also  the  prindpal 
commercial  centre  and  shipping  port.  The  principal  towns 
are  Aracaty,  Baturit£,  Acarahfi,  Crato,  Maranguape  and  Sobral. 

The  territory  of  Ceari  includes  three  of  the  capitanias  originally 
granted  by  the  Portuguese  crown  in  1534.  The  first  attempts 
to  settle  the  territory  failed,  and  the  earliest  Portuguese  settle- 
ment was  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Camocim  in  1604. 
The  French  were  ahready  established  on  the  coast,  with  their 
headquarters  at  Saint  Louis,  now  MaranhSo.  Ceari  was  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  from  1637  to  1654,  and  became  a  dependency  of 
Pemambuco  in  1680;  this  relationship  lasted  until  1799,  when 
the  capUania  of  Ccari  was  made  independent  The  capitania 
became  a  province  in  1822  under  Dom  Pedro  I.  A  revolution 
followed  in  1824,  the  president  of  the  province  was  deposed  fifteen 
days  after  his  arrival,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed.  Internal 
dissensions  immediately  broke  out,  the  new  president  was  as- 
sassinated, and  after  a  brief  reign  of  terror  the  province  resumed 
its  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Cear&  was  one  of  the  first  provinces 
of  Brazil  to  abolish  slavery. 

See  Rodolpho  Theophilo,  Historia  da  Secca  do  Ceard,  1877  a  j88o 
(Fortaleza,  1883);  Professor  and  Mrs  Louis  Agassiz,  A  Journey  in 
Brazil  (Boston,  1869):  George  Gardiner,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Brazil  (London,  1846) ;  C.  F.  Hartt,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 
of  Brazil  (Boston.  1870):  and  H.  H.  Smith,  Brazil:  the  Amazon 
and  the  Coast  (New  York,  1879). 

CEAWLIN  (d.  593),  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  first  mentioned 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  date  556  as  fighting  with 
his  father  Cynric  against  the  Britons  at  the  battle  of  Beranbyrig 
or  Barbury  Hill.  Becoming  king  in  560,  he  began  a  career  of 
conquest.  Silchester  was  taken,  and  moving  eastwards  Ceawlin 
and  his  brother  Cutha  defeated  the  forces  of  i£thelberht,  king  of 
Kent,  at  the  battle  of  Wibbandun  in  568.  In  57 7  he  led  the  West 
Saxons  from  Winchester  towards  the  Severn  valley;  gained  an 
important  victory  over  some  British  kings  at  Deorham,  and 
added  the  district  round  Gloucester,  Bath  and  Cirencester  to 
his  kingdom.  A  further  advance  was  begun  in  583 .  Uriconium, 
R  town  near  the  Wrekin,  and  Pengwym,  the  modem  Shrewsbury, 
were  destroyed;  but  soon  Ceawlin  was  defeated  by  the  Britons 


at  Fethanleag  or  Faddiley,  near  Nantwich,  and  his  progie&s  was 

effectually  checked.    Intestine  strife  among  the  West  Sazt^is 

followed.    In  591  Ceawlin  lost  the  western  part  6L  his  kingdom, 

and  in  592  was  defeated  by  his  nephew,  Ceolric,  at  Waabofough, 

and  driven  from  Wessex.    He  was  killed  in  593,  possibly  io 

an  attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom.    Ceawlin  is  included  in  tli< 

Chronicle  among  the  Bretwaldas. 

See  T1B0  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  cd.  fay  C.  Plammer  (Ozfoid.  i^!; 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  ix  (London.  1887) :  £.  Gue^. 
Ongines  C^icae,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1883). 

CEBBSf  the  name  of  two  Greek  philosophers,    (x)  Ccbes  gf 

Cyzicus,  mentioned  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  156  d),  seems  to  have  beta 

a  Stoic,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    Some 

would  attribute  to  him  the  Tabula  CebOis  (see  bek>w),but  as  thit 

work  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Lucian,  it  is  probably  to 

be  placed  earlier.    (2)  Cebes  of  Tkebes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates 

and  Philolaus.    He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Phaeio  of  Plato^ 

in  which  he  is  represented  as  an  earnest  seeker  alter  virtoe 

and  truth,  keen  in  argument  and  cautiotis  in  dedsion.    Three 

dialogues,  the  '£^U^i;,  the  ^punxof  and  the  lUrs^  or  Tab%ls, 

are  attributed  to  him  by  Suida^  and  Diogenes  LaSrtins.    The 

two  former  are  lost,  and  most  scholars  deny  the  authutkity 

of  the  Tabula  on  the  ground  of  material  and  verbal  anacfaroDfsns. 

They  attribute  it  either  to  Cebes  of  Cyzicus  (above)  or  to  aa 

anonymous  author,  of  the  ist  century  aj>.,  who  assumed  the 

character  of  Cebes  of  Thebes.    The  work  professes  to  be  &a 

interpretation  of  an  allegorical  picture  in  the  temple  of  Crc^us 

at  Athens  or  Thebes.    The  author  develops  the  Piatooic  thecry 

of  pre-existence,  and  shows  that  true  education  consists  not  ia 

mere  erudition,  but  rather  in  the  formation  of  character.  • 

The  Tabula  has  been  widely  translated  both  into  Eansipeatt 
languages  and  into  Arabic  (the  latter  version  publisbed  with  th* 
Greek  text  and  Latin  translation  by  Salmasius  in  1 640).  It  is  ostnth 
printed  together  with  Epictetus.  Separate  editions  by  C.  S.  JcTmB 
(with  introduction  and  notes,  1878),  C.  PrSchtcr  (1893).  and  many 
others.  See  Zellcr's  History  of  Creek  Philozopky;  F.  Klopffr.  t-t 
Cebelis  Tabula  (1818-1823);  C.  PrSchter.  Cebais  Tabula  fmsncm 
aetate  conscripta  esse  videalur  (1885). 

CEB6«  a  city  and  municipality,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Cebfi,  island  of  Ceb6,  Philippine  Islands,  ca 
the  £.  coast,  a  little  N.  of  the  centre.    Pop.  (1903)  of  the  city 
proper,  18,330;  of  the  municipality,  31,079;  in  the  same  >tit. 
after  the  census  enumeration,  the  neighbouring  municipalities 
of  Mabolo  (pop.  X903,  8454)  and  £1  Pardo  (pop.  6461)  wne 
added  to  the  municipality  of  Cebfi.    The  surrounding  countir, 
which  is  level  and  fertile,  is  traversed  by  several  good  carriaj^ 
roads.    The  port,  formed  by  the  north-west  shore  oi  the  ishsd 
of  Mact&n,  is  well  protected  from  violent  winds,  and  in  from  d 
it  stands  a  picturesque  Spanish  fort.    The  streets  are  wide  ard 
regularly  laid  out.    The  government  buildings  are  ftiriy  good, 
and  the  church  buildings  very  fine.    Cebfi  is  an  episcopal  see. 
and  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  although  small,  is  widely  knows 
for  its  interior  decorations.    The  Augustinian  church  is  famous 
for  its  so-called  miraculous  image  of  Santo  Niflo.    The  Rccotrto 
monastery  and  the  seminary  of  San  Carlos  are  worthy  of  mentiec. 
The  cathedral  was  finished  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    The  San  Jos£  hospital  here  was  founded  by  one  of 
the  religious  orders.    There  was  a  leper  hos]rital  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  until  1906,  when  a  leper  colony  was  established  00  tbe 
island  of  Cuh*6n.    Commercially,  Cebfi  is  the  second  city  of  the 
Philippines.    Hemp,  tobacco,  sugar  and  copra  are  the  stost 
important  exports.     In  addition  to  the  trade  with  foreign  potts, 
an  important  domestic  commerce  is  carried  oa  with  Manila, 
Bohol,  Negros  and  northern  Mindanao.    Salt,  pottery  and 
fabrics  of  silk,  sinamay,  hemp  and  cotton  are  manttfacturrd. 
and  sugar  sacks  are  woven  in  considerable  quantity.    The  isUwi 
of  Ccbu  is  known  for  its  excellent  mangoes  and  for  the  rare 
cornucopia-shaped    sponges,    called    Venus*s    flower   basket 
(Euplectella  aspergillum),  found  here.    Historically  Ceb4  if 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Magellan's  landing  in  1521.    A  cross, 
said  to  be  the  one  first  erected  by  him,  is  stiO  preserved  ia  ile 
cathedral.    The  great  explorer  lost  his  life  in  the  net^hbottrio£ 
island  of  Mact&n;  a  monument  marks  the  place  where  be  vis 
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k2kd.  The  fifst  Spanish  aettlemcnt  in  the  Philippines  was 
fitaMithiti  at  Cebtt  in  1565,  and  from  that  year  to  1571  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  odony.  The  dty  is  uninoorponited.  The 
hagoage  is  Cebfi-Visayan. 

CBCOO  D'ASOOU  (1357-1327), the  popukr  name  of  Francesco 
occu  SxABZU,  a  famous  Italian  encyclopaedist  and  poet — Cecco 
being  the  diminutive  of  Francesco,  and  Aacoli,  in  the  marshes  of 
Aocooa,  the  phxe  of  the  phUoeopher's  birth.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astrology,  and  in  23  2  a  was  made 
professor  of  the  latter  sdence  at  the  university  of  Bologna.  It 
B  alkged  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Pope  John  XXII.  at 
Avignon,  and  that  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Dante 
only  to  quarrel  with  the  great  poet  afterwards;  but  of  this  there 
b  no  evidence.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  having  published 
t  omuDentaiy  oo  the  q>here  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  in  which  he 
pfoponnded  audadous  theories  concerning  the  emi^oyment 
and  agency  of  demons,  he  got  into  difficulties  with  the  clerical 
party,  and  was  condenmed  in  1334  to  certain  fasts  and  prayers, 
aod  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  seventy  crowns.  To  elude 
iha  sentence  he  betook  himself  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
aitschcd  to  the  household  of  Carlo  di  Calabria.  But  his  frce- 
tluaking  and  plain  speaking  had  got  him  many  enemies;  he 
bad  attacked  the Cammedia  of  Dante,  and  the  Canume  J*  Amore 
of  Giiado  Cavakanti;  and  his  fate  was  sealed.  Dino  di  Garbo, 
the  physician,  was  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  the 
dd  accusation  of  impiety  being  renewed,  Cecco  was  again  tried 
aod  sentenced,  this  time  to  the  stake.  He  was  burned  at  Florence 
the  day  after  sentence,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Cecco  d'  Aacoli  left  many  works  in  manuscript,  most  of  which 
have  never  been  given  to  the  world.  The  book  by  which  he 
achieved  his  renown  and  which  led  to  his  death  was  the  Acerha 
(from  occma),  an  encyclopaedic  poem,  of  which  in  1546,  the 
date  of  the  last  reprint,  more  than  twenty  editions  had  been 
i»aed.  It  is  unfinished,  and  consists  of  four  books  in  sesta  rime. 
The  fint  book  treats  of  astronomy  and  meteorology;  the  second 
of  BteOar  influeiioes,  of  physiognomy,  and  of  the  vices  and  virtues; 
the  third  of  minerals  and  of  the  love  of  animals;  while  the  fourth 
pupounds  and  solves  a  number  of  moral  and  physical  problems. 
Of  a  fifth  book,  on  theology,  the  initial  chapter  alone  was  com- 
pleted. A  man  of  immense  erudition  and  of  great  and  varied 
abilities,  Cecco,  whose  knowledge  was  based  on  experiment  and 
observatioo  (a  fact  that  of  itself  is  enough  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  crowd  of  savants  of  that  age),had  outstripped  his  contempor- 
Bties  in  many  things.  He  knew  of  metallic  aerolites  and  shooting 
stats;  the  mystery  of  the  dew  was  plain  to  him;  fossil  plants 
were  accounted  for  by  him  through  terrene  revolutions  which 
had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  mountains;  he  is  even  said  to 
liave  divined  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able man,  he  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  many  Cassandras 
of  the  middle  ages— one  of  the  many  prophets  who  spokt  of 
coDiittg  Us^t,  and  were  listened  to  but  to  have  their  words  cast 
back  at  them  in  accusations  of  impiety  and  sentences  of  death. 

Hie  least  faulty  of  the  many  editions  of  the  Acerha  b  that  of 
Venice,  dated  151a  The  eariiest  known,  which  has  become  exces- 
avely  laxe,  is  that  of  Brescia,  which  has  no  date,  bat  is  ascribed  to 
m3<»  " 


CBCm  the  name  of  a  famous  English  family.  This  house, 
vhose  two  branches  hold  each  a  marquessate,  had  a  great 
statesman  and  administrator  to  establish  and  enrich  it.  The 
fint  Lord  Burghky's  many  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of 
his  family  created  for  it  more  than  one  splendid  and  improbable 
poeakgy,  althou^  his  grandfather  is  the  first  ascertained 
ascestor.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  a  family  of 
jreoraen  or  small  gentry  with  the  surname  al  Seyceld,  whose 
descendants  were  accepted  by  Lord  Burghley  as  his  kinsmen, 
lived  on  their  lands  at  Allt  yr  Ynys  in  Walterstone,  a  Hereford- 
ihiie  pariah  on  the  Welsh  marches.  Of  the  will  of  Richard  ap 
Philip  Seyceid  of  AUt  yr  Ynys,  made  in  1508,  one  David  ap 
Richard  Seyceld,  apparently  his  younger  son,  was  overseer. 
This  David  seems  identical  with  David  Cyssell,  Sdsseld  or  Cecill, 
a  yeoman  adndtted  in  1494  to  the  freedom  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  may  well  have  been  one  of  those  men  from  the  Welsh 
V  10* 


border  who  fought  at  Bosworth,  for  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  VII. 
he  appears  as  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  and  is  given  a  livery  of 
black  doth.  At  Stamford  he  prospered,  being  three  times  mayor 
and  three  times  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough,  and  he 
served  as  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  in  x  53 2-x 533.  Remaining 
in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  advanced  to  be  yeoman 
of  the  chamber  and  sergeant-at-arms,  being  rewarded  with  several 
profitable  leases  and  offices.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Stamford  alderman,  and  his  second  the  already  twice  widowed 
heir  of  a  Lincohishirc  squire.  By  the  first  marriage  David  Cecil 
left  at  his  death  in  1536  a  son  and  heir,  Richafd  Cecil,  who  enjoyed 
a  place  at  court  as  yeoman  of  the  king's  wardrobe  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  A  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  and 
sometime  sheriff  of  Rutland,  Richard  Cecil  had  his  share  at  the 
distribution  of  abbey  lands,  St  Michael's  priory  in  Stamford  being 
among  the  grants  made  to  him.  William  Cecil,  only  son  of 
Richard,  was  bom,  by  his  own  account,  in  1520,  at  Bourne  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  advanced  himself  first  in  the  service  of  the 
protector  Somerset,  after  whose  fall,  his  great  abilities  being 
necessary  to  the  council,  he  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In  1571  he  was  created  Lord  Burghley, 
and  from  1572,  when  he  was  given  the  Garter,  he  was  lord 
high  treasurer  and  principal  mim'ster  to  Queen  Elisabeth.  By 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Cheke,  sister  of  the  scholar  Sir  John  Cheke, 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  he  was  father  to  Thomas,  first  eari  of 
Exeter.  By  a  second  wife,  Mildred  Cooke,  the  most  learned  lady 
of  her  time,  he  had  an  only  surviving  son,  Robert  Cecil,  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Salisbury. 

Created  earl  of  Exeter  by  James  I.,  the  second  Lord  Burghley 
'was  more  soldier  than  statesman,  and  from  his  death  to  the 
present  day  the  elder  line  of  the  Cecils  has  taken  small  part  in 
public  affairs.  William  Cecil,  2nd  earl  of  Exeter,  took  as  his 
first  wife  the  Lady  Roos,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  3rd  earl  of 
Rutland  of  the  Manners  family.  The  son  of  this  marriage  in- 
herited the  barony  of  Roos  as  heir  general,  and  died  as  a  Romkn 
Catholic  at  Naples  in  x  6 18  leaving  no  issue.  A  third  son  of  the 
ist  earl  was  Edward  Cecil,  a  somewhat  incompetent  military 
commander,  created  in  1625  Lord  Cedl  of  Putney  and  Viscount 
Wimbledon,  titles  that  died  with  him  in  1638,  although  he  was 
thrice  married.  In  i8ox  a  marquessate  was  given  to  the  xoth 
earl  of  Exeter,  the  story  of  whose  marriage  with  Sarah  Hoggins, 
daughter  of  a  Shropshire  husbandman,  has  been  refined  by 
Tennyson  into  the  romance  of  "  The  Lord  of  Burleigh."  This 
elder  line  is  still  seated  at  Burghley,  the  great  mansion  built 
by  their  ancestor,  the  first  lord. 

The  younger  or  Hatfield  line  was  foimded  by  Robert  Cecil, 
the  only  surviving  son  of  the  great  Burghley's  second  marriage. 
As  a  secretary  of  state  he  followed  in  his  father's  steps,  and  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  may  be  said  to  have  secured  the 
accession  of  King  James,  who  created  him  Lord  Cedl  of  Essendine 
(1603),  Viscount  Cranbome  (X604),  and  earl  of  Salisbury  (1605). 
Forced  by  thekixig  to  exchange  hishouse  of  Theobalds  for  Hatfidd, 
he  died  in  x6i2,  worn  out  with  incessant  labour,  before  he  coxdd 
inhabit  the  hotise  which  he  built  upon  his  new  Hertfordshire 
estate.  Of  Burghley  and  his  son  Salisbury,  "great  ministers 
of  state  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom,"  Clarendon  writes  that 
"  their  wisdom  and  virtues  died  with  them."  The  2nd  eari  of 
Salisbury, "  a  man  of  no  words,  except  in  hunting  and  hawking," 
was  at  first  remarked  for  his  obsequiousness  to  the  court  party, 
but  taking  no  part  in  the  Civil  War  came  at  last  to  sit  in  the 
Protector's  pariiament  After  the  Restoration,  Pepys  saw  him, 
old  and  discredited,  at  Hatfield,  and  notes  him  as  "  my  simple 
Lord  Salisbury."  The  7th  earl  was  created  marquess  of  Salisbury 
in  1789. 

Hatfidd  House,  a  great  Jacobean  maxksion  which  has  suffered 
much  from  restoration  and  rebuilding,  contains  in  its  library 
the  famous  series  of  state  papers  which  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Burghley  and  his  son  Salisbury,  invaluable  sources  for  the 
history  of  thdr  period.  (O.  Ba.) 

CECILIA,  SAINT,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  patron  saint  of 
music  and  of  the  blind.  Her  festival  falls  on  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber.   It  was  long  supposed  that  she  was  a  noble  lady  of  Rom( 
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who,  with  her  husband  and  other  friends  whom  she  had  con- 
verted, suffered  martydom,  c.  330,  under  the  emperor  Alexander 
Scverus.  The  researches  of  de  Rossi,  however  {Rom.  soU. 
ii.  147),  go  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Fortunatus,  bishop  of 
Poitiers  (d.  600),  that  she  perished  in  Sicily  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  between  176  and  180.  A  church  in  her  honour  existed 
in  Rome  from  about  the  4th  century,  and  was  rebuilt  with  much 
splendour  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  about  the  year  820,  and  again  by 
Cardinal  Sfondrati  in  1 599.  It  is  situated  in  the  Trastevere  near 
the  Ripa  Grande  quay,  where  in  earlier  days  the  Ghetto  was 
located,  and  gives  a  "  title  "  to  a  cardinal  priest.  Cecilia,  whose 
musical  fame  rests  on  a  passing  notice  in  her  legend  that  she 
praised  God  by  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music,  has  inspired 
many  a  masterpiece  in  art,  including  the  Raphael  at  Bologna, 
the  Rubens  in  Berlin,  the  Domenichino  in  Paris,  and  in  literature, 
where  she  is  commemorated  especially  by  Chaucer's  "  Seconde 
Nonnes  Tale,"  and  by  Dryden's  famous  ode,  set  to  music  by 
Handel  in  1736,  and  later  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  (1889). 

Another  St  Cecilia,  who  suffered  in  Africa  in  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  (303-304),  is  commemorated  on  the  nth  of 
February. 

See  U.  Chevalier,  Ripertoin  des  sources  kistoriques  (1905),  i.  826  f. 

CECROPIA,  inbotany,agcnusof  trees(natural  order  Moraceae), 
native  of  tropical  America.  They  are  of  very  rapid  growth, 
affording  a  light  wood  used  for  making  floats.  C.  peUaia  is  the 
trumpet  tree,  so-called  from  the  use  made  of  its  hollow  stems 
by  the  Uaup6  Indians  as  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  a  tree 
reaching  about  50  ft.  in  height  with  a  large  q>reading  head,  and 
deeply  lobed  leaves  13  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  Tlie  hollows 
of  the  stem  and  branches  are  inhabited  by  ants,  which  in  return 
for  the  shelter  thus  afforded,  and  food  in  the  form  of  succulent 
growths  on  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks,  repd  the  attacks  of  leaf- 
cutting  ants  which  would  otherwise  strip  the  tree  of  its  leaves. 
This  a  an  instance  of  "  myrmecophily,"  s.e.  a  living  together  for 
mutual  benefit  of  the  ants  and  the  plant 

CECROPS  (K4kpo^),  traditionally  the  first  king  of  Attica, 
And  the  founder  of  its  political  life  (Pausanias  ix.  33).  He  was 
said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  into  twelve  communities, 
to  have  instituted  the  laws  of  marriage  and  property,  and  a 
new  form  of  worship.  The  introduction  of  bloodless  sacrifice, 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  invention  of  writing  were  also 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  as  umpire  during 
the  dispute  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  for  the  possession  of  Attica. 
He  decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess,  who  planted  the  firstolivetree, 
which  he  adjudged  to  be  more  useful  than  the  horse  (or  water) 
which  Poseidon  caused  to  spring  forth  from  the  Acropolis  r<{ck 
with  a  blow  of  his  trident  (Herodotus  viii.  55;  ApoUodorus  iii.  14). 
As  one  of  the  autochthones  of  Attica,  C«crops  is  represented  as 
human  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  while  the  lower  part  is 
shaped  like  a  dragon  (hence  he  is  sometimes  called  U^vifi  or 
geminus,  Diod.  Sic  L  28;  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  555).  Miss  J.  £. 
Harrison  (in  Classical  Review^  January  1895)  endeavours  to  show 
that  Cecrops  is  the  husband  of  Athene,  identical  with  the  snake- 
like Zeus  Soter  or  Sosipolis,  and  the  father  of  Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius. 

CEDAR  (Lat.  cedrus,  Gr.  tcUpot),  a  name  applied  to  several 
members  of  the  natural  order  Coniferae.  The  word  has  been 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Kedr,  worth  or  value,  or  from  Kedrat, 
strong,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  brook  Kedron,  in  Judaea. 

Cedrus  Libaui,  the  far-famed  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  a  tree 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  stateliness  and  strength,  has 
always  been  a  favourite  with  poets  and  painters,  and  whidi,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  prophecy,  is  frequently  employed  in 
the  Scnptures  as  a  symbol  of  power,  prosperity  and  longevity. 
It  grows  to  a  vertical  height  of  from  50  to  80  ft. — "  exalted 
above  all  trees  of  the  field  "—and  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000 
ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  young  tree,  the  bole  is  straight  and 
upright,  and  one  or  two  leading  branches  rise  above  the  rest.  As 
the  tree  increases  in  size,  however,  the  upper  branches  become 
mingled  together,  and  the  tree  is  then  dump-headed.  Numerous 
lateral  ramifjring  branches  spread  out  from  the  main  trunk  in  a 


horizontal  direction,  tier  upon  tier,  covering  a  1 
the  diameter  of  which  is  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the  tree: 
William  Gilpin,  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  describes  a  cedar  which,  at 
an  age  of  about  1 18  years,  had  attained  to  a  height  of  53  ft.  and 
had  a  horizontal  expanse  <rf  96  ft.  The  branchlets  of  the  cedir 
take  the  same  direction  as  the  branches,  and  the  foliage  is  vety 
dense.  The  tree,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  fir-tribe,  except  the 
larch,  is  evergreen*,  new  leaves  are  developed  every  qmng.  bst 
their  fall  is  gradual.  In  shape  the  leaves  are  stxal^,  taperisg, 
cylindrical  and  pointed;  they  are  about  i  in.  long  and  of  a  daric 
green  colour,  and  grox  in  alternate  tufts  of  about  thirty  is 
number.  The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  the  same  tite, 
but  are  separate.  Hie  cones,  which  are  on  the  iq^er  side  of  tlie 
branches,  are  flattened  at  the  ends  and  are  4  to  s  io.  in  kngtli 
and  3  in.  wide;  they  take  two  years  to  cone  to  pcrfectioB  mlA 
while  growing  exude  much  resin.  The  scales  are  doae  pressed 
to  one  another  and  axe  reddish  in  colour.  The  seeds  are  provide! 
with  a  long  membranous  wing.  The  root  of  the  tree  a  wj 
strong  and  ramifying.  The  cedar  flourishes  best  00  sa&dy, 
loamy  soils.  It  still  grows  on  Lebanon,  though  for  several 
centuries  it  was  believed  to  be  restricted  to  a  small  grove  id  the 
Kadisha  valley  at  6000  ft  elevation,  about  15  m.  from  BeynsL 
The  number  of  trees  in  this  grove  has  been  gradually  diTwinhhine. 
and  as  no  young  trees  or  seedlings  occur,  the  giov«  will  probihiy 
become  extinct  in  course  of  time.  Cedars  are  now  known  to  octsr 
in  great  numbers  on  Ml  Lebanon,  chiefly  oa  the  wcstera  slopa, 
not  forming  a  continuous  forest,  but  in  graves*  acme  <A  wlsdt 
contain  several  thousands  of  trees.  There  are  also  laige  bmss 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Tauius  monntaios. 
Lamartine  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  regard  the  trees  as  cadovtd 
with  the  principles  of  continual  cristfnfr,  and  writb  reasooiaf 
and  presdent  powers,  which  enable  them  to  jwqnre  lor  tbe 
changes  of  the  seasons. 

The  wood  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  fragrant,  tboog^  aot » 
strongly  scented  as  that  of  the  juniper  or  red-cedar  of  Aaeria. 
The  wood  is  generally  reddish-brown,  light  and  of  a  coarse  graia 
and  spongy  texture,  easy  to  work,  but  liable  to  shrink  and  vaip- 
Mountain-grown  wood  is  harder,  stranger,  less  liable  to  waip  aad 
more  durable. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  cultivated  in  EunqK  for  oroasMBt 
only.  It  can  be  grown  in  parks  and  gardens,  and  thrives  wdl, 
but  the  young  plants  are  unable  to  bear  great  vaiiations  of 
temperature.  The  cedar  is  not  mentioned  in  Evdjrn*^  S3m 
(1664),  but  it  must  have  been  introduced  shortly  aftemida. 
The  famous  Enfield  cedar  was  planted  by  Dr  Robert  Uiiedak, 
(1643-1733),  a  noted  schoolmaster  and  horticulturist,  bctweea 
1663-1670,  and  an  old  cedar  at  Bretby  PadL  in  Derbyshire  s 
known  to  have  been  planted  in  1676.  Some  very  old  cedars 
exist  also  at  Syon  House,  Wobum  Abbey,  Warwick  Casfle  a&i 
elsewhere,  which  presumably  date  from  the  xyth  century.  The 
first  cedars  in  Scotland  were  planted  at  Hopctoun  Home  in  1740. 
and  the  first  one  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  w 
brought  from  Enghind  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu  in  1 734,  and  pbod 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Cedar-wood  is  eariiest  noticed  c 
Leviticus  ziv.  4, 6,  where  it  is  prescribed  among  the  «**«»*'^>»  to 
be  used  for  the  cleansing  of  leprosy ;  but  the  wood  there  spokes 
of  was  probably  that  of  the  juniper.  The  tcnn  £>«r  (cedar)  oi 
Scripture  does  not  apply  strictly  to  one  kind  of  plant,  but  «^ 
used  indefinitely  in  ancient  times,  as  is  the  word  cedar  at  pRseat. 
The  term  an  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to 
the  common  pine-tree,  and  to  the  juniper;  and  certainly  the 
"  cedars  "  for  masts,  mentioned  in  Eaek.  XKviL  5,  must  have  bees 
pine-trees.  It  seems  very  probaMe  that  the  fomcore  thonaci 
hewers  employed  by  Solomon  for  cutting  timber  did  not  coafiac 
their  operations  simply  to  what  would  now  be  temcd  cedars  aad 
fir-trees.  Dr  John  Lindley  considered  that  some  of  the  cedar- 
trees  sent  by  Hiram,  king  oif  TVre,  to  Jerusalem  mj|^t  have  bees 
procured  from  Mount  Atlas,  and  have  been  identical  with 
CaUitris  quadrivalviSf  or  arar-tree,  the  wood  of  whidi  is  hard  and 
durable,  and  was  much  in  request  in  former  times  for  the  boildifii 
of  temples.  The  timber-work  of  the  roof  of  Cordova  cathedral, 
built  deven  centuries  ago,  is  composed  of  it.    la  the  tooe  cd 
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Vitnrnos  "  cedars  "  were  growing  in  Crete,  Africa  and  Syria. 
JPIby  says  that  their  wood  was  everlasting,  aiKl  therefore  images 
of  the  gods  were  made  of  it;  he  makes  mention  also  of  the  oil  of 
ttdii,  or  etdriaan,  distilled  horn  the  wood,  and  used  by  the 
aodents  for  pceserving  their  books  from  moths  and  damp; 
papyri  anointed  or  rubbed  with  oedrium  were  on  this  account 
caOed  eed  ad  Ubri.  Drawers  of  cedar  or  diips  of  the  wood  are 
DOW  employed  to  protect  furs  and  woollen  stuffs  from  injury  by 
moths.  Cedar-wood,  however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  natural 
history  objects,  and  to  instrument  placed  in  cdi>inets  made  of  it, 
as  the  resinoas  matter  of  the  wood  becomes  deposited  upon  them. 
Ctdrict  or  cedar  resin,  is  a  substance  similar  to  OAStic,  that  flows 
from  iadsioas  in  the  tree;  and  cedar  manna  is  a  sweet  exudation 
from  its  branches. 

llie  genus  Cedrus  contains  two  other  species  dosely  allied  to 
C.  Uhom—CedruS  Deadara,  the  deodar,  or  **  god  tree  "  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  Cedrus  aUanticat  ci  the  Atlas  range.  North 
Afna,  The  deodar  iorms  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Af ghan> 
istan,  North  Beluchistan  and  the  north-west  Himalayas,  flourish- 
ing in  all  the  higher  mountains  from  Nepal  up  to  Kashmir, 
at  an  devation  of  from  5500  to  ia,ooo  ft;  on  the  peaks  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Boorung  Pass  it  grows  to  a  height  of  60  to 
70  ft  before  branching.  The  wood  is  dose-grained,  long-fibred, 
perfumed  and  highly  resinous^  and  resists  the  action  of  water. 
The  folbge  is  of  a  paler  green,  the  leaves  are  slender  and  longer, 
and  the  twigs  are  thinner  tha^  those  of  C.  Idbani.  The  tree  is 
empfoyed  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  eq>eciaUy  in  building. 
It  a  now  mudi  cultivated  in  England  as  an  ornamental  plant 
C.  adantica,  the  Atlas  cedar,  has  shorter  and  denser  leaves  than 
C.  Uham',  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  sometimes  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  and  tbe  oones  smaUer  than  in  the  other  two  forms;  its 
wood  also  is  hard,  and  more  rapid  in  growth  than  is  that  of  the 
ordinary  cedar.  It  is  found  at  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  from 
4000  to  6000  ft 

The  name  cedar  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  trees,  induding 
spedcsof  several  genera  of  Conifers,  Jumpems,  Tkuja,  Libocedrus 
amd  Cupressns.  Tkufa  gigantea  of  western  North  America  is 
koGwn  in  the  United  States  as  White  (or  Yellow)  cedar,  and  the 
same  name  is  applied  to  Cupressns  Lawsinnana,  the  Port  Qrford 
or  Oregon  cedar,  a  native  of  the  north-west  States,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuaUe  juniper  trees  of  North  America.  The  Bermuda 
ctdar  (Junipents  bermudiana)  and  the  red  or  American  cedar 
U.  virpmana)  are  both  much  used  in  joinery  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pencils;  though  other  woods  are  now  superseding  them 
for  pencil-making.  Tlue  Japanese  cedar  {Cryplometia  jap<mica) 
h  a  kind  of  cypress,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  durable.  Another 
species  of  cypress  {Cupressns  tkyoides,  also  known  as  Ckamae- 
cyparis  tkyoides  or  sphaeroidea),  found  in  swamps  in  the  south  of 
Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  is  known  as  the  American  white  cedar. 
It  has  small  leaves  and  fibrous  bark,  the  wood  is  light,  soft  and 
easily-worked,  and  very  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  is 
much  used  for  boat-building  and  for  making  fences  and  coopers' 
staves.  The  Spanish  cedar  is  a  name  applied  to  Juniperus 
tkurifera,  a  native  of  the  western  Mediterranean  region,  and  also 
to  another  q>edes,  /.  OxycedruSf  a  common  plant  in  the  Mediter- 
raQcan  regicm,  forming  a  shrub  or  low  tree  with  spreading 
branches  and  short,  stiff,  prickly  leaves.  The  latter  was  much 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  making  images;  and  its  empyreumatic 
<»I,  HuUe  dc  Cade,  is  used  medicinally  for  skin-diseases.  A 
qsedes  of  cypress,  Cupressus  lusUanica,  which  has  been  naturalized 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cintra  is  known  as  the  cedar  of  Goa. 
The  genus  WiddringUmia  of  tropical  and  South  Africa  is  also 
kooini  locally  as  cedar.  W.  juniperoides  is  the  characteristic 
tree  of  the  Cederberg  range  in  Cape  Colony,  while  W.  Whyiei, 
recently  discovered  in  Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia  (the  Mlanje 
cedar)  is  a  fine  tree  reaching  150  ft  in  height,  and  yielding  an 
ornamental  light  yellow-brown  wood,  suitable  for  building. 
The  order  Cedrelaceae  (which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
9^if  ecs)  indudes,  along  with  the  mahoganies  and  other  valuable 
^o^her-trees,  the  Jamaica  and  the  Australian  red  cedars,  Cedrda 
^ata,  and  C.  Toona  respectively.  The  cedar-wood  of  Guiana, 
used  for  making  canoes,  is  a  spedes  of  the  natural  order  Bur- 


seraceae,  Idea  altissima.    It  b  a  large  tree,  reaching  100  ft.  in 

height,  the  wood  is  easily  worked,  fragrant  and  durable. 

See  Gordon's  Pinaum;  LotBeieur-Deslongchampe,  Histoire  du 
eidre  du  Liban  (PariB,  1838);  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  240^-2432  (London,  1839);  Marquis  dc  Chambray, 
Traits  pratique  des  arbres  ristneux  conifhres  (Paris,  1845);  J.  D. 
Hooker,  NaL  HisL  Review  (January,  1862),  pp.  11-18;  Brandia, 
Forest  Flora  e^  North-west  and  Central  Indian  pp.  516-525  (London, 
1874) ;  Vdtch,  Manual  of  Coniferae  (2ttd  ed.,  London,  1900). 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a  small  branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  Virginia,  U.S.A.  It  is  known  in  American 
history  as  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which  took  place  on 
the  xgth  of  October  1864,  between  the  Union  army  under  Major- 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan  and  the  Confederates  under  Lieut-General 
J.  A.  Early.    (See  Shenandoah  Valley  Campaigns.) 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a  dty  of  Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Cedar  river,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Dubuque.  Fop.  (1890) 
3459;  (1900)  5319;  (190S,  stale  census)  5329  (872  bong  foreign- 
bom);  (1910)  SOI  2.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  the 
Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  railways.  Its  manufactures 
indude  flour,  ground  feed,  other  cereal  preparations,  hardware 
spedalties,  canned  vegetables  (eq)ecially  Indian  com),  and  plan- 
ing-mill  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  normal  school 
(1876),  and  has  a  public  library.  The  settlement  of  the  place, 
the  oldest  in  the  county,  was  begun  in  1847;  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1851,  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1857,  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1865,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1853  was  Uie  county-seat 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a  dty  of  Linn  county,  Iowa,  U.SA.,  on  the 
Cedar  river,  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890) 
x8,02o;  (1900)  25,656,  of  whom  4478  were  forngn-bom,  an 
unusually  large  and  influential  part  being  Bohemians;  (19 10 
census)  3  2,81 1 .  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint 
Paul,  the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  (which  has  repair  shops  here),  and  the  Illinois 
Central  railways,  and  by  interurban  dectric  Unei.  The  dty 
has  an  air  of  substantial  prosperity;  its  prindpal  streets  are 
from  3o  f t  to  z  ao  f t  wide,  paved  with  brick  and  a^halt,  and  well 
shaded.  Prominent  among  its  buildings  are  the  federal  bildlding, 
the  auditorium,  the  public  library  and  the  Masonic  library,  which 
contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Masonic  literature  in  the 
world.  The  dty  has  two  well-equipped  hospitals,  a  home  for 
aged  women,  a  home  for  the  friendJess,  and  four  parks.  The 
grounds  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  country  club  comprise  x8o  acres. 
Cedar  Rapids  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  country.  The  iwme  of 
the  dty  was  suggested  from  the  rapids  in  the  river,  which  afford 
abimdant  water  power  and  have  enabled  the  dty  to  take  first 
rank  in  Iowa  (1905)  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  From  1900  to 
X905  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
products  from  $11,135,435  to  $16,379,706,  or  46*2  %.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  its  manufactures  h  in  (Quaker  Oats 
and  other  food  preparations;  among  those  of  less  importance 
are  lumber  and  planing-mill  products,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  furniture,  patent  medicines,  pumps,  carriages  and 
waggons,  packed  meats  and  agricultural  implements.  Cedar 
Rapids  has  also  a  large  grain  trade  and  a  large  jobbing  business, 
especially  in  dry  goods,  millinery,  groceries,  paper  and  drugs. 
At  Cedar  Rapids  are  Coe  College  (co-educational;  Presbyterian), 
which  grew  out  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Collegiate  Institute  (1851), 
was  named  in  honour  of  Danid  Coe,  a  benefactor,  and  was 
chartered  under  its  present  name  and  opened  in  x88i;  the 
Interstate  Correspondence  schools,  and  the  Cedar  Rapids 
business  college.  The  first  settlers  came  in  X838;  but  the  dty's 
early  growth  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1856. 
It  has  been  governed  by  commission  since  1908. 

CEFALU  (anc.  Cepkaloedium),  a  seaport  and  episcopal  see 
of  the  province  of  Palermo,  Sidly,  42  m.  E.  of  Palermo  by  rail 
Pop.  (190X)  13,273.  The  andent  town  (of  Sicd  origin,  probably, 
despite  its  Greek  name)  takes  its  name  from  the  headland 
(kc^oX^,  head)  upon  which  it  stood  (X233  ft);  its  fortifications 
extended  to  the  shore,  on  the  side  where  the  modem  town  now  is» 
in  the  form  of  two  long  walls  protecting  the  port  There  are 
remains  of  a  wall  of  massive  rectangular  blocks  of  stone  at  the 
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modern  Porta  Gftribaldi  on  the  south.  It  does  not  appear  in 
history  before  396  b.c.,  and  seems  to  have  .owed  its  importance 
mainly  to  its  naturally  strong  position.  The  only  ancient  remains 
on  the  mountain  are  those  of  a  small  building  in  good  polygonal 
work  (a  style  of  construction  very  rare  in  Sidly),  consisting  of 
a  passage  on  each  side  of  which  a  chamber  opens.  The  doorways 
are  of  finely-cut  stone,  and  of  Greek  type,  and  the  date,  though 
uncertain,  cannot,  from  the  careful  jointing  of  the  blocks,  be  very 
early.  On  the  summit  of  the  promontory  are  extensive  remains 
of  a  Saracenic  castle.  The  new  town  was  founded  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  by  the  shore,  by  Roger  II.  in  1131,  and  the 
cathedral  w^  begun  in  the  same  year.  The  exterior  is  well 
preserved,  and  is  largely  decorated  with  interlacing  pointed 
arches;  the  windows  also  are  pointed.  On  each  side  of  the 
facade  is  a  massive  tower  of  four  storeys.  The  round-headed 
Norman  portal  is  worthy  of  note.  The  interior  was  restored  in 
1559,  though  the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave,  borne  by  andent 
granite  columns,  are  still  visible:  and  the  only  mosaics  preserved 
are  thos^  of  the  apse  and  the  last  bay  of  the  choir:  they  are 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  period  (1148)  and, 
though  restored  in  1859-1862,  have  suffered  much  less  than  those 
at  Palermo  and  Monreale  from  the  process.  The  figure  of  the 
Saviour  iscspecially  fine.  Thegroined  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  visible 
in  the  choir  and  the  right  transept,  while  the  rest  of  the  church 
has  a  wooden  roof.  Fine  cloisters,  coeval  with  the  cathedral, 
adjoin  it.  (See  G.  Hubbard  in  Journal  of  the  R.I.B.A.  xv.  333 
sqq.,  1908.)    The  harbour  is  comparatively  small.       (T.  As.) 

CEHEGIN,  a  town  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Caravaca,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Segura.  Pop.  (1900)  11,601.  Cehegfn  has  a  thriving 
trade  in  farm  produce,  especially  wine,  olive  oil  and  hemp;  and 
various  kinds  of  marble  are  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  town. 
Some  of  the  older  houses,  however,  as  well  as  the  parish  church 
and  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  which  still  has  well-defined 
Roman  inscriptions  on  its  walls,  are  built  of  stone  from  the  ruins 
of  Begaslri,  a  Roman  colony  which  stood  on  a  small  adjacent 
hill  known  as  the  Cabecico  dc  Rocnas.  The  name  Cehegfn  is 
sometimes  connected  by  Spanish  antiquaries  with  that  of  the 
Zenaga,  Senhaja  or  Senajeh,  a  North  African  tribe,  which  invaded 
Spain  in  the  nth  century. 

CEILING  (from  a  verb  "  to  ceil,"  «.«.  to  line  or  cover;  of 
disputed  etymology,  but  apparently  connected  with  Fr.  dd, 
Lat.  caelum,  sky),  in  architecture,  the  upper  covering  of  a  church, 
hall  or  room.  Ceilings  are  now  usually  formed  of  plaster,  but 
in  former  times  they  were  commonly  either  boarded  (of  which 
St  Albans  cathedral  is  perhaps  the  earliest  example),  or  showed 
the  beams  and  joists,  which  in  England  were  moulded  and 
carved  and  in  France  and  Italy  were  richly  painted  and  gilded. 
Sometimes  the  ceilings  were  horizontal,  sometimes  canted  on 
two  sides,  and  sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  a  barrel-vault. 
Ribs  are  sometimes  planted  on  the  boarding  to  divide  up  the 
surface,  and  their  intersections  are  enriched  with  bosses.  About 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  the  ceilings  were  formed  in 
plaster  with  projecting  ribs,  interlaced  ornament  and  pendants, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  style.  At  Bramall 
Hall,  Broughton  Castle,  Hatfield,  Kiiowlc,  Sizcrgh  and  Levens 
in  Wcstmoriand,  and  Dorfold  in  Cheshire,  are  numerous 
examples,  some  with  pendants.  In  Italy,  at  the  same  period, 
the  plaster  ceilings  were  based  on  the  forms  taken  by  vaulting; 
they  were  of  infinite  variety  and  were  richly  decorated  with  sunk 
panels  containing  the  Roman  conventional  foliage.  Raphael, 
about  1520,  reproduced  in  the  Vatican  some  of  the  stucco-duro 
ornament  which  he  had  studied  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
excavated  under  his  directions.  Later,  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century,  great  coves  were  formed  round  the  room,  which 
were  decorated  with  cartouches  and  figtures  in  relief,  garlands 
and  swags.  The  great  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  and 
the  galleries  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  were  ceiled  in  this 
way.  These  coved  ceilings  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  Holyrood  Palace  at  Edinburgh 
there  is  a  fine  ceiling  of  1671,  with  figures  (probably  executed 
by  Italian  craftsmen)  and  floral  wreaths. 


At  Coleshill,  Berkshire,  a  ceiling  by  Inigo  J<»es  (1650)  Acms  a 
type  which  became  more  or  less  universal  for  a  oentory,  vir 
deeply  sunk  panels  with  modillions  round,  and  bands  mrkhH 
with  foliage,  fruit,  &c,  in  bdd  relief.  Wren,  mdbolas  Havlu- 
moor,  James  Gibbs,  John  Webb  and  other  architects  amtinned 
on  the  same  lines,  and  in  1760  Robert  Adam  intiodnoed  his  typ& 
of  ceiling,  sometimes  horizontal,  and  sometimes  scgmmtal.  in 
which  panels  are  suggested  only,  with  slight  ptojecting  fines  and 
rings  of  leaves,  swags  and  arabesque  work,  whkfa,  like  Raphael's- 
was  found  on  the  ceilings  of  the  Roman  tombs  and  baths  is 
Rome  and  Pompeii.  George  Richardson  followed  with  amihr 
work,  and  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  the  rocuns  originally  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  learned  societies  in  Somerset  Hoose, 
designed  many  admirable  ceilings.  The  moulds  of  all  the  orna- 
mental devices  of  Robert  Adam  are  presenred  and  are  still 
utilized  for  many  modem  ceilings.  (R.  P.  S.) 

GEHiUER.  REHY  (168S-1761),  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
Lorraine  congregation  of  St  Vannes.  He  was  the  oompikt  of  u 
immense  Patrology,  Hisloire  ghUraU  des  otOemn  tcerit  d 
ecdisiasluiues  (23  vols.,  Paris,  X729-1763),  being  a  history  as>i 
analysis  of  the  writings  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  <rf  the  trA 
thirteen  centuries.  He  put  infinite  trouUe  and  time  into  tbr 
work,  and  many  portions  of  it  are  exceedin^y  wdl  done.  A  later 
and  improved  edition  was  produced  in  Paris,  1858,  in  14  vols 
Ceillier's  other  work,  Apologie  de  la  morale  des  pins  de  f/^/uc 
(Paris,  1 7 18),  also  won  some  celebrity. 

CELAENAB.  an  ancient  dty  of  Phrypa,  stnated  00  Ort 
great  trade  route  to  the  East.  Its  acropc^  kmg  btkl  ej* 
against  Alexander  in  333  and  surrendered  to  him  at  last  b> 
arrangement.  His  successor,  Eumencs^  made  it  for  some  tict 
his  headquarters,  as  did  Antigonus  until  301.  From  Lrsi- 
machus  it  passed  to  Seleucus,  whose  son  Antiocfaua,  seeing  in 
geographical  importance,  refounded  it  <m  a  more  open  sitf  a 
Apamea  (q.v.)i  West  of  the  acropolis  were  the  palace  of  Xtna 
and  the  Agora,  in  or  near  which  is  the  cavern  whence  the  Mars}  as 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Maeander,  issues.  According  to 
Xenophon,  Cyrus  had  a  palace  and  large  park  full  of  inJ 
animals  at  Celacnae. 

See  G.  Weber,  Dineir-Cdhtes  (189a). 

CELANDINE,  Chelidonium  majus,  a  member  of  the  pcpp7 
family,  an  erect  branched  herb  from  x  to  a  ft.  hi^  with  a  >-d!j« 
juice,  much  divided  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  nearly  aa  iz± 
across,  succeeded  by  a  narrow  thin  pod  opening  by  a  pjir  (^ 
thin  valves,  separating  upwards.  The  (dant  grows  in  waste 
places  and  hedgerows,  and  is  probably  an  escape  from  cu]l%  i- 
tion.  The  lesser  celandine  is  a  species  of  Ratutnadus  (  R.  Ficem  . 
a  small  low-growing  herb  with  smooth  heart-shaped  leaves  ^i 
bright  yellow  flowers  about  an  inch  across,  bmnc  each  on  a  dcct 
stalk  springing  from  a  leaf-axil.  It  flowers  in  early  ^nn^,  ^s 
pastures  and  waste-places. 

CELANO,  a  town  of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  the  province  cf 
Aquila,  73  m.  E.  of  Rome  by  rail.  Pop.  (xgoi)  9725,  It  is  fiodr 
situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Lago  Fucino,  and  is  dominated  by  a 
square  castle,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  erected  in  ita 
present  form  in  1450.  It  contains  three  churches  with  xjth 
century  facades  in  the  style  of  those  of  Aquila.  The  origin  of  the 
town  goes  back  to  Lombard  times.  A  count  of  Celano  b  £:«t 
mentioned  in  1178.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  of  Celaoo, 
the  author  of  the  Dies  Irae. 

CELEBES,*  one  of  the  four  Great  Sunda  Islands  in  the  Dctc^ 
East  Indies.  Its  general  outline  is  extremely  irregular,  and  b» 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  starfish  with  the  rays  torn  off  fn.x 
one  side,  corresponding  to  the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  consb^ 
of  four  great  peninsulas,  extending  fiom  a  comparatively  snuE 
nucleus  towards  the  north-east,  east,  south-east  and  sdkiH. 
and  separated  by  the  three  large  gulfs  of  Tomini  or  Goffvcu'j. 
Tolo  or  Tomaiki,  and  Boni.  Of  these  gulfs  the  first  is  by  far  (x 
largest,  the  other  two  having  much  wider  cntrmnces  and  wi 
extending  so  far  inwards.  Most  important  among  the  snulkr 
inlets  are  the  bays  of  Amurang,  Kwandang  and  TontoU  00  tbe 

*  The  second  syllable  is  accented. 
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Borth  coast,  Palos  and  Pare-Pare  on  the  west,  and  Kendari  or 
Vosmaer  on  the  east.  Of  the  numerous  considerable  islands 
vtich  Uc  north-east,  east  and  south  of  Celebes  (those  off  the 
«esi  coast  are  few  and  small),  the  chief  are  prolongations  of  the 
four  great  peninsulas — the  Sangir  and  Talaut  islands  off  the 
aonh-east,  the  Banggai  and  Sula  off  the  east,  Wuna  and  Bilton 
ca  the  south-east,  and  Saleyer  off  the  south.  Including  the 
adjacent  islands,  the  area  of  Celebes  is  estimated  at  77,855 
sq.  m.,  and  the  peculation  at  2,000,000;  without  them  the  area 
i»  69,255  sq.  m.  and  the  population  1,250,000. 

The  scenery  in  Celebes  is  most  varied  and  picturesque.  "  No- 
vhere  in  the  archipelago,"  wrote  A.  R.  Wallace,  "  have  I  seen 
such  gorges,  chasms  and  precipices  as  abound  in  the  district 
of  Glares  "  (in  the  southern  peninsula);  "  in  many  parts  there 
are  vertical  or  even  overhanging  precipices  five  or  six  himdred 
fttt  high,  yet  completely  clothed  with  a  tapestry  of  vegetation." 
Much  ci  the  country,  especially  round  the  Gulf  oi  Tob,  is 
covered  with  primeval  forests  and  thickets,  traversed  by  scarcely 
perceptible  paths,  or  broken  with  a  few  clearings  and  villages. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  island  has  been  little  explored,  but 
ihe  general  duuacter  seems  to  be  mountainous.  Well-defined 
riDges  prolong  themselves  through  each  of  the  peninsulas, 
rising  in  many  placies  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Naturally 
there  are  no  great  river-basins  or  extensive  plains,  but  one  of 
the  features  of  the  island  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  only 
along  the  coasts,  but  at  various  heights  inland,  of  beautiful 
itretches  of  level  ground  often  covered  with  the  richest  pastures. 
Miaahassa,  the  north-esBtem  extremity,  consists  of  a  plateau 
divided  into  sections  by  volcanoes  (Klabat,  6620  ft.,  bdng  the 
hi^best).  Sulphur  springs  occur  here.  In.  the  west  of  the 
aorthem  peninsula  the  interior  consists  in  part  of  iplateaus  of 
considerable  extent  enclosed  by  the  coast  ranges.  Near  Lake 
PoQo,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  mountains  are  higher; 
the  Tampiko  massif  has  a  height  of  nearly  5000  ft.,  the  chains 
scmth  and  west  of  the  lake  have  a  general  altitude  of  about  5450 
ft,  with  peaks  stUl  loftier.  In  the  southern  peninsula  two 
chains  stretch  parallel  with  the  west  and  east  coasts;  the  former 
is  the  higher,  with  a  general  altitude  of  3200  ft.  In  the  south  it 
jams  the  Pes^  of  Bonthain,  or  Lompo-battang,  a  great  volcanic 
mass  10,088  ft.  high  In  the  east  central  part  of  the  island  the 
BKKmtain  Konrve  exceeds  10,000  ft.,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  island.  An  alluvial  coast  plain,  7  to  9  dl  wide, 
stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  western  chain,  and  between  the 
two  chains  is  the  basin  of  the  WalaimaS  river,  draining  northward 
into  Lake  Tempe.  little  is  known  of  the  orography  of  the 
eastern  peninsula.  At  the  base  of  the  south-eastern  there  is 
another  large  lake,  TovietL  In  this  peninsula  there  are  parallel 
ranges  on  the  east  and  west  flanks.  The  trench  between  them  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  vast  swamp  of  Lake  Opa. . 

The  rivers  of  the  narrow  mcnmtainous  peninsulas  form  many 
rapids  and  cataracts;  as  the  Tondano,  draining  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Minahassa  at  Menado; 
the  Rand-i-Apo,  flowing  over  the  plateau  of  Mongondo  to  the 
CfliU  of  Amurang;  the  Poigar,  issuing  from  a  little-known 
lake  of  that  plateau;  the  Lombagin,  traversing  narrow  cafions; 
ud  the  river  of  Boni,  which  has  its  outfall  in  the  plain  of  Goron- 
taJo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bolango  or  Tapa,  the  latter  connected 
by  a  canal  with  the  Lake  of  Limbotto.  All  these  rivers  are 
Bavigible  by  praus  or  rafts  for  only  a  few  miles,  above  the  mouth. 
In  central  Cdebes,  the  Kodina  flows  into  Lake  Posso,  and  the 
Kala&ia  dtsdiarges  to  the  Gulf  of  Boni;  the  Posso,  navigable 
by  hUfttos  (canoes  formed  of  hollowed  tree-trunks),  is  the  only 
river  flowing  bam  the  lake  to  the  Gulf  of  TominL  The  rivers  of 
the  aottthem  peninsula,  owing  to  the  relief  of  the  surface,  are 
oavigable  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent.  The  WalannaC  flows 
into  Lake  Tempo,  and,  continued  by  the  Jenrana  (TIenrana), 
«hich  disdtarges  into  the  Gtilf  of  Boni,  is  navigable  for  small 
boats;  the  Sadang,  with  many  affluents,  flows  to  the  west  coast, 
and  is  navigable  by  sanpotu.  The  Jenemaja  is  a  broad  river, 
i^vigible  far  from  the  mouth.  The  coasts  of  Celebes  are  often 
futile  aobd  wen  populated;  but,  as  shown  by  the  marine  charts, 
Baay  sand,  mud  and  stone  banks  lie  near  the  shore,  and  con- 


sequently  there  are  few  accessible  or  natural  ports  or  good 
roadsteads. 

Ceotogy. — The  geol(^cal  observations  on  Celebes  are  too  scattered 
to  reveal  its  structure.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  seems  to  be 
formed  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  These  are  overlaid 
bv  conglomerates,  limestones  and  clay  slates  of  very  doubtful  age, 
the  most  interesting  being  a  radtolarian  clay  which  occurs  on  tne 
south  side  of  the  Matinang  Mountains,  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Posso,  &c. ;  it  may  correspond  with  the  radiolarian  cherts  of  Bomea 
Tertiary  beds  are  found,  especially  near  the  coast.  The  Eocene 
includes  a  series  of  sandstones  and  marls  with  lignite,  and  these  are 
overlaid  by  nummulite  limestones.  The  Miocene  contains  an 
Orbitoides  limestone.  Intrusive  and  volcanic  rocks  of  great  variety 
and  of  various  ages  occur.  Peridotite  and  gabbro  form  much  of  the 
eastern  peninsula  (Banggai).  Leucite  and  nepheline  rocks  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  especially  in  the  south-west. 
In  Minahassa,  at  the  northern  extremity,  there  is  a  large  area  of 
tuffs  and  aggiomemtea  consisting  chiefly  of  augite  andesite,  and 
in  this  area  there  are  many  recent  volcanic  cones.  Eruptions  still 
take  place  at  intervals,  but  the  volcanoes  for  the  most  part  seem 
to  have  reached  the  solfataric  stage. 

Climate, — Tbt  climate  of  the  island,  everywhere  accessible  to 
the  influence  of  the  sea,  is  maritime-ttbpiad,  the  temperature 
ranging  generally  between  77^  and  80*  F.,  the  extremes  being 
about  90^  and  70*  F.,  only  on  the  higher  mountains  falling 
during  the  night  to  54*  or  55**  F.  The  rainfall  in  the  northern 
peninstila  (north  of  the  equator)  differs  from  that  of  the  southern; 
the  former  has  rains  (not  caused  by  the  monsoon),  and  of  smaller 
amount,  X02  in.  annually;  the  latter  has  a  greater  rainfall, 
157  in.,  brought  by  the  north-western  monsoon,  and  of  which  the 
west  coast  receives  a  much  larger  share  than  the  east. 

Fauna  and  Flora. — ^In  spite  of  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
archipelago,  Celebes  possesses  a  fauna  .of  a  very  distinctive 
kind.  The  number  of  spedes  is  small,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  island.  Of  land  birds,  for  example,  about 
160  species  are  known,  and  of  these  not  Ins  than  about  90  are 
peculiar,  the  n^ajority  of  the  remainder  being  Amtic  in  distinction 
from  Australian.  Mammals  are  few  in  spedes^  but  remarkable, 
especially  Macacus  niger,  an  ape  found  nowhere  else  but  in 
Bachian;  Anoa  depressiccmis,  a  small  ox-like  quadruped 
which  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts;  and  the  babirusa 
or  pig-deer  of  the  Malays.  Some  of  the  animals  are  probably 
descendants  of  specimens  introduced  by  man;  others  are  allied 
in  species,  but  not  identical,  with  mammals  of  Java  and  Borneo; 
others  again,  including  the  three  just  mentioned,  are  wholly 
or  practically  confined  to  Celebes.  There  are  no  large  beasts 
of  prey,  and  neither  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  nor  the  tapir 
is  represented.  Wlld-buffaloes,  swine  and  goats  are  pretty 
common;  and  most  of  the  usual  domestic  animals  are  kept. 
The  horses  are  in  high  repute  in  the  archipelago;  formerly 
about  700  were  yearly  exported  to  Java,  but  the  supply  has 
considerably  diminished. 

The  same  peculiarity  of  species  holds  in  regard  to  the  insects 
of  the  Olebes  (so  far  as  they  are  known)  as  to  the  mammals 
and  birds.  Out  of  1x8  spedes  of  butterflies,  belonging  to  four 
important  dasses,  no  fewer  than  86  are  peculiar;  while  among 
the  rose-chafers  or  Cetoniinae  the  same  is  the  case  in  19  out  of 
3a  Equally  remarkable  with  this  presence  of  peculiar  spedes 
is  the  absence  of  many  kinds  that  are  common  in  the  rest  of 
the  archipelago;  and  these  facts  have  been  considered  to  indicate 
connexion  with  a  larger  land-mass  at  a  very  distant  geological 
epoch,  and  the  subsecjuent  continuous  isblation  of  Celebes, 
"nua  view,  however,  has  been  controverted.  It  is  hdd  that  in 
the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  there  were  land  coimexions 
with  the  Philippines,  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  and  through  the 
last  with  Australasian  lands  to  the  east  and  south-east.  Migration 
of  spedes  took  place  along  these  lines  in  both  directions.  Those 
immigrants  which  remained  in  what  is  now  (Celebes  may  have 
developed  new  spedes.  Moreover,  while  Cdebes  has  spedes 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  one  other  of  the  islands  just 
mentioned,  it  has  none  which  it  shares  exdusivdy  with  Borneo, 
and  thus  the  importance  of  the  Macassar  Strait  as  a  biological 
division  is  indicated. 

Vegetation  is  extremely  rich;  but  there  are  fewer  large  trees 
than  in  the. other  islands  of  the  archipelago.    Of  plants  that 
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furnish  food  for  man  the  most  important  are  rice,  maize  and 
millet,  coffee,  the  coco-nut  tree,  sago-palm,  the  obi  or 
native  potato,  ihe  bread-fruit  and  the  tamarind;  with  lemons, 
oranges,  mangosteens,  wild-pluihs,  Spanish  pepper,  beans, 
melons  and  sugar-cane.  The  shaddock  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  lower  plains.  Indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown;  the 
bamboo  and  the  ratan-palm  are  common  in  the  woods;  and 
among  the  laiger  trees  are  sandal-wood,  ebony,  sapan  and  teak. 
The  palm,  Arenga  sacckarifera,  furnishes  gemuti  fibres  for  ropes; 
its  juice  is  manufactured  into  sugar  and  a  beverage  called 
sagueir;  and  intoxicating  drinks  are  prepared  from  several 
other  palms. 

Products, — ^As  in  natural  vegeta- 
tion and  fauna,  so  in  cultivated 
products,  Celebes,  apart  from  its 
pecidiarities,  presents  the  transi- 
tional link  between  the  Asiatic 
and  the  Australian  regions  of  the 
Malayan  province.  Tot  example, 
rice,  is  produced  here  In  smaller 
quantity  and  of  inferior  qiiality  to  that  in  the  western  part 
of  the  archipelago,  but  superior  to  that  in  the  eastern  section, 
where  sago  and  sorghum  form  the  staple  articles  of  food.  The 
products  of  the  forests  supply  about  half  the  total  exports. 
The  fisheries  include  trepang,  turtle  and  peari  oysters.  Gold  is 
worked  under  European  direction  in  the  district  of  Gorontalo, 
but  with  only  partial  success;  the  search  for  coal  in  the 
southern  peninsula  has  yielded  no  satisfactory  results;  tin,  iron 
and  copper,  found  in  the  eastern  peninsula  and  elsewhere,  are 
utilized  only  for  native  industries. 

Natives, — ^The  native  population  of  the  island  is  all  of  Malayan 
stock.  The  three  most  important  peoples  are  the  Bugis  {q.t.). 
the  Macassars  and  the  Mandars.  The  medley  of  other  Malayan 
tribes,  of  a  more  or  less  savage  type,  living  in  the  island,  are 
known  under  the  collective  name  of  Alfiiros  (^.v.) .  The  Macassars 
are  well-built  and  muscular,  and  have  in  general  a  dark-brown 
complexion,  a  broad  and  expressive  face,  black  and  sparkling 
eyes,  a  high  forehead,  a  flattish  nose,  a  large  mouth  and  long 
black  soft  hair.  The  women  are  sprightly,  clever  and  amiable. 
The  men  are  brave  and  not  treacherous,  but  ambitious,  jealous 
and  extremely  revengeful.  Drunkenness  is  rare,  but  they  are 
passionate,  and  running  amuck  is  frequent  among  them.  In  all 
sorts  of  bodily  exerdses,  as  swingmg,  wrestling,  dancing,  riding 
and  hunUng,  they  take  great  pleasure.  Though  they  call  them- 
selves Mahommedans,  their  religion  is  largely  minted  with 
pagan  superstitions;  they  worship  animals,  and  a  certain  divinity 
called  Karaeng  Lov6,  who  has. power  over  their  fortune  and 
health.  Except  where  Dutch  influence  has  made  itself  f^It, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  native  races  to  agriculture; 
and  their  manufacturing  industries  are  few  and  limited.  The 
weaving  of  cotton  doth  is  prindpally  carried  on  by  women; 
and  the  process,  at  least  for  the  finer  description,  is  tedious  in 
the  extreme.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  bamboo;  and 
as  the  use  of  diagonal  struts  is  not  practised,  the  walls  soon  lean 
over  Crom  the  force  of  the  winds.  The  Macassar  language, 
which  belongs  to  the  Malayo- Javanese  group,  is  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  the  southern  peninsula;  but  it  has  a  much  smaller 
area  than  the  Bui^nese,  which  is  the  language  of  Boni.  It  is 
defident  in  generalizations;  thus,  for  exai^>le,  it  has  words  for 
the  idea  of  carrying  in  the  hand,  carrying  on  the  head,  carrying  on 
the  shoulder,  and  so  on,  but  has  no  word  for  carrying  simply. 
It  has  adopted  a  certain  number  of  vocables  from  Sanskrit, 
Malay,  Javanese  and  Portuguese,  but  on  the  whole  b  remark- 
ably pure,  and  has  undergone  comparatively  few  recent  changes. 
It  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  has  di^laced,  and 
probably  been  corrupted  from,  an  old  form  employed  as  late  as 
the  1 7th  century.  Ndther  bears  any  trace  of  derivation  from  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet.  The  priests  affect  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
letters.  The  literature  is  poor,  and  consists  largdy  of  romantic 
stories  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatises  from  the  Arabic. 
Of  the.  few  original  pieces  the  most  important  are  the  early 
histories  of  Goa,  Tello  and  some  other  states  of  Cdebes,  and 


the  Rapang,  or  collection  of  the  decrees  and  masinis  of  the  old 
princes  and  sages.  The  more  modem  productions  are  ktiezv 
laws  and  poems,  many  of  the  last  of  considerable  beauty. 

Divisions,  Toons,  Popuiation, — Cdebes  Is  divided  by  the 
Dutch,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  govexniiMat  of 
Celebes  with  dependendes(south-castem  and  soathem  p»*ii»«4a» 
and 'all  west  coast),  and  the  residency  of  Mcaado  (north-ciAcB 
peninsula  and  coast  of  Gulf  of  Tomlni).  The  eastern  peninsdi 
and  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tolo  belong  politicaUy  to  the  rcsidcc£7 
of  Temate  (q.v.).  The  following  table  shows  approziinately  the 
distribution  and  composition  of  the  population: — 


Europeans.' 

Chinese. 

Afabft. 

Other 

Oriental 

Fopcignen. 

Natives. 

TouL  1 

Govermnent  of  Celebes 
and  Depcndcndes   . 

Residency  of  Menado— 
Minahassa 
Gorontalo 

14x4 

836 
lis 

3738 

3574 
505 

554 

386 
133 

54 

16 

•  • 

4fl9.7J9 
1  430.941 

4»5^» 

436406 

1 

The  Government  ^  CeMes  and  Dependencies  u  subcfivided  into 
the  government  temtoiy,  the  vassal  states  (Boni.  gjv.,  sum!  Ternsrr'. 
aqd  the  federal  countries.  The  density  of  populatioa  for  the  vhak 
government  is  estimated  as  3*7  or  4  per  sq.  in^  varying  from  21 
m  the  vassal  and  federated  states  to  14*7  to  18*4  for  Macanor  srJ 
the  districts  directly  governed  by  the  Dutch.  The  denm  c 
population  in  districts  outside  the  influence  of  Eurnoeaa  fovera- 
ment  sinks  to  I  and  less  per  sq.  m.  As  in  the  case  of  Maiuha&a,  cl» 
difference  must  be  explained  by  physical  and  moral  cooditkms.  Tv  •> 
thirds  of  the  natives  live  by  affncultuie,  and  oae-thiid  by  xnit 
navigation,  shipbuilding  and  other  industries,  la  agreeflnem  vii^ 
these  prindpal  occupations,  the  centres  of  populatioa  are  fcoad  iz 
southern  Celebes,  on  the  coast  (not  in  the  interior  plains  crcntix 
lake,  as  in  Menado).  Palos  (3000),  With  eood  port;  Rsir-Pa.*^ 
connected  by  road  with  Lake  Tempe;  and  Blacaasar  (17.925).  t^ie 
seat  of  the  govntior  and  the  centre  of  trade  for  thecastem  part  at  the 
archipelago.  On  the  south  coast  must  also  be  named  Bosttuis 
(4000);  on  the  east  coast,  Balong-Nipa;  and  Butoa  and  &lrv«r. 
seats  dT  administration  and  ports  of  call  on  the  Island  groups  of  thr 
same  names. 

The  Residency  of  Menado  comprises  three  daacricts:  Miaahaaa. 
the  little  states  along  the  north  coast  west  of  Minahassa.  aadCerrr- 
talo,  including  the  other  states  of  the  northern  pcmatah  U>^. 
along  the  Gullof  Tomini.  The  density  of  populatioa  oeiag  cafcabted 
at  about  2*7  to  3  per  sq.  m.  for  Olebes,  is  i6'3  for  MinahasB.  bet 
only  1*5  to  a  for  toe  Residency  of  Menado.  Centiea  of  pqpab£>c 
in  Menado  are  Amurang  (3000),  the  seat  of  a  Dutdi  ooatrofler.  a- ' 
a  calling  place  for  the  steamers  of  the  Indian  Packet  Compass . 
Menado  (10,000),  the  chid  town  of  the  residency,  the  pnncj*- 
station  of  the  Dutch  missionaries,  with  a  fair  anxNiat  of  trade,  t^ 
an  unsafe  roadstead;  Tondano  (X3,ooo),  near  the  lake  aad  river  a 
the  same  name,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  aooo  ft.,  aad  one  of  the  diiri 
centres;  Oirontalo,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Cdrbco 
carrying  on  direct  trade  with  Singapore  and  Europe.  All  the  «c&n 
coast  places  have  some  importance  as  chid  viuigea  of  the  littk 
states  and  as  ports  of  call  for  the  vesseb  of  the  steam  packet  cae- 
pany,  but  have  only  from  500  to  1000  inhabitants. 

History. — Celebes  was  first  discovered  by  the  PortugucK  ia 
the  eariy  part  of  the  i6th  century,  the  eiact  date  assigned  bf 
some  authorities  being  15x2.  The  name  is  not  used  by  tiar 
natives,  and  is  apparently  of  foreign  oxiginy  but  has  been  vazioasir 
derived,  e.g.  from  the  mountain  of  KJabat  or  Kalabat,  or  fm 
Seli  Best,  an  iron  luis  carried  by  the  natives,  of  whom  those  wiy 
were  first  asked  for  the  name  of  the  island  were  conceited, 
according  to  this  theory ,  to  have  misunderstood  thdr  questio£crv 
At  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  discovery,  the  Macassars  «cr  ih«i 
most  powerful  people  in  the  island,  having  soccessfully  ddeadrd 
themselves  against  the  king  of  the  Moluccas  aad  the  sultas  of 
Temate.  In  1609  the  British  attempted  to  gain  a  footirf. 
At  what  time  the  Dutch  first  arrived  is  not  certainly  kaan. 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  end  of  the  x6th  or  hrpnning  of  t\e 
X7th  century,  dnce  in  X607  they  formed  a  ooDnenm  vii^ 
Macassar.  In  x6xx  the  Dutch  Ea^  Indian.  Company  obtaia^i 
the  monopoly  of  trade  on  the  island  of  Buton;  and  in  161S  u 
insurrection  in  Marasnar  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaiaii^^ 
a  definite  establishment  there.  In  1660  the  kingdom  was  sab- 
jugated,  but  in  x666  the  war  broke  out  anew.  It  was  hroo^t 
to  an  end  in  the  following  year,  and  the  treaty  of  Booga  or  Bacfs 
was  signed,  by  which  the  Dutch  were  rtrofniird  as  protectoxv 
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b  lit}  (be  nortli-cuteni  put  of  tlic  iilud  was  coi 
tsbat  Piddcnbiug  and  pLued  nndec  the  csmnu 
ptrnai  o(  the  Molu««i.  In  i  joj  i  lort  wis  trected  i 
Tlf  kingdom  o(  Boiu  wu  tucceufuU)'  acudifd  in  i: 
AupiM  of  that  year  ihe  Bonga  Ueity  was  fenewed  in  a  grenlly 
ludi^ol  foniL  Suiu  then  the  principal  miUlary  event  i»  the 
Bom  mnnrctioa  which  was  <(urUrd  in  lE 
huD  padfyisg  the  countiy  pennaDeDtly. 
of  Tiricos  chi^  id  ]{>05-6  was  not  arrested  without  CDDsiderablc 
fi^tin^  but  after  thia  the  whc^  Island  was  brough  nndei 
Datch  uithoritT,  even  when  native  ml  aurvi  < 
BiiLiticaAFHT.—  I  P  J  Veth  Wetrdinioit 
Itik  tine  will  be  f  chuhI  u  a 
dnnD|jb)r  H.  C.  MDIkl    For    d 

in  (TTk  M«r«.     895     « 


UcnadD. 


.    KaltTlaMdidi 


loml 


ladkkaf 

HdJodtalo.  LiiDoctOi"  Ac  in  Zt%- 
EMdef. "  BeiMie  mt  Ceoloitie 
■w.  IMm.  voL  vH.  pp.  19-  } 
nriout  anklei  in  Tijds  kn/  « 
Tijiitk.  t.  k.  Batariait.  Cr<i. 

CBMRY  (Apium  popcnlem  a  bicanul  [Jan  belotigiag  lo  th 
ulinl  order  Umbdlif  me   which    in    U  wild  Mate  occura  m 

sen  the  leo,  prodndng  urntv  d  talk  and  compound  ea  ea 
villi  ik«dgt-shapcd  leaflets  the  who  plan  having  a  coarse 
nni  tute  and  a  peculiar  smeU.  It  is  also  widely  distributed  in 
^  bfffth  temperate  region  of  the  Old  World.    By  cultivation  and 

CLiid  ivectish  ajomatic  taste  peculiar  to  celery  as  a  salad  plant- 
TIk  plant*  an  laised  trom  s«d,  sown  dthet  in  a  hot  bed  or  in 
iliE  cpen  garden,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  after 
not  a  two  thinning!  out  and  tran^ilaiiliiigi,  they  aie,  on  attain- 
in;  1  boght  of  e  01  8  in.,  planted  out  in  deep  trenches  for  con- 
Traifnce  of  blanching,  which  is  effected  by  earthing  up  and  so 
nduding  the  stems  from  the  influence  of  light.  A  Large  number 
rd  virieties  aiE  cultivated  by  gaideneia,  which  arc  ranged  under 
tvD  classes,  white  and  red, — the  white  vaiietics  being  generally 
the  best  flavoured  and  most  crisp  and  tender.  As  a  salad  plant, 
ctlrrj,  Fipedally  if  at  all "  stringy,"  ia  difficult  of  digestion.  Both 
UiDched  and  peen  it  is  stewed  and  used  in  soups,  the  seeds  also 
Inag  used  aa  a  flavouring  ingredicDt.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
olny  it  aeldom  blanclied,  but  is  much  used  in  its  natural 
Qodhkin. 

Ctiriae,  or  tumip-niDted  cdezy  (^^'mib  pattaUnt  var. 
M^aaaai),  ii  a  variety  cultivated  more  on  account  of  it*  toots 
Uan  tor  the  italic  although  both  art  edible  and  an  used  for 
uUds  and  in  KroH.  It  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
As  the  tops  at«  not  required,  trenching  is  unnecessary,  otbctwise 
I^  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  celery. 

CtLBtTK  HADAIIB  (i8i5-i»Si),  French  dancer  and  actress 
ni  bom  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  August  1S15.  As  a  little  gir 
lie  »is  a  pupil  in  the  ballet  class  at  the  Opfra.  When  fifteen 
^  had  an  offer  from  the  United  Slates,  and  made  her  dtbut  a: 
Ik  Bowery  tbcatie,  New  York.  Returning  to  England,  shr 
•ppeand  s  1  Liverpool  as  Fenella  in  Umanicae,  and  also  in  Londoi 
(iS]i).  In  i8j4  she  aroused  such  enihuuasm  in  America  that 
>o  their  sboulde 


1  order 


I  pull  it 


It  is 


ibit  Praidcnt  Jacksoi 

>iafai  dtizen  of  the  Union.  Slaving  made  a  large  lortune,  U 
ntamed  to  En^and  in  18];.  She  now  gave  up  dancing,  an 
•Pceued  a*  an  actress,  first  at  Drury  Lane  and  then  at  tl 
Hiyuartel.  In ta44BhejoincdBen)aminWebsIerin themanagi 
xal  of  the  Adclphi,  and  afterwards  took  the  lole  iaan*|emct 


of  the  Lyceum  till  1S61.  She  nude  a  third  vi^t  to  the  United 
States  Irom  1S65  to  1868,  and  retired  in  iS;o.  Her  favourite 
part  was  Miami  in  Buckstoae's  Crenl  Btulia.  She  died  in  Paris 
on  the  I31h  of  February  1881. 

CBLESTIHA,  LA,  the  popular  altcmativc  title  attached  from 
jfjg  Cor  earlier)  to  the  anonymoua  Comedia  ds  CaiisU  y  iidibea, 
a  Spaaish  novel  in  dialogue  which  was  celebrated  througliaut 
Europe  during  the  i6th  centniy.  Id  the  two  earliest  known 
editions  (Burgos,  1499.  and  Seville,  1501}  the  Comtdia  consists 
sixteen  acts;  the  reprints  issued  after  1501  are  entitled 
Trapcoittdia  di  Coliilo  y  Mdibca,  and  contain  twenty^ne  acts. 
Three  of  these  reprints  include  a  twenty^econd  act  which  is 
admittedly  spurious,  and  the  authenUdty  of  Acts  xvii.-ni.  Is 
diq>uled.  Tbt  authorship  of  the  Ctlalina  and  the  date  of  Its 
composilioa  are  doubtful.  An  anonymous  prefatory  letter  in 
the  editions  subsequent  ID  1501  attributes  the  book  to  Juan  de 
Mena  or  Rodrigo  Cota,  but  this  ascription  is  univenally  lejeeied. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  author  of  the  twenty-one  acts 
was  Fernando  de  Rojas,  apparently  a  Spanl^  Jew  resident  at 
the  Puebla  de  Uonlalban  in  the  province  of  Toledo;  R.  Foukht- 
Delbose,  however,  maintains  that  the  original  si 


supplem 


ntary 


acts.    Some  scholars  ,giv(   14S3  as  the  dale  of  c 

thets  hold  that  the  book  was  written  in  149;.  These  questions 
are  sliU  unsettled.  Though  profoundly  original  in  treatment, 
the  CtlaHia  has  points  of  analogy  with  the  work  of  earlier 
'  3,  audi  as  Juan  Ruiz  (q.ti.  the  archpriest  of  HiU;  his 
.  sketches  of  TroU-conventas,  Mel6n  and  Endrina  no  doubt 
suggested  the  finished  portraits  of  Celestina.  Cailsto  and  Melibea, 
nd  the  doung  scene  in  the  CeJeiftna  recalls  the  suicide  in  Diego 

Ceitstimi  excels  all  earlier  Spanish  works  in  tragic  force,  in  im' 
pressive  conception,  and  in  the  realistic  rendering  of  characters 
drawn  from  all  classes  of  society.  It  passed  through  innumerable 
editions  in  Spain,  and  was  the  first  Spanish  book  to  find  accept- 
ance throughout  western  Europe.  At  least  twenty  works  by 
well-known  Spanish  authors  are  derived  from  it;  it  was  adapted 
for  the  English  stage  as  early  as  1515-1530,  and  was  translated 
into  lUlian  (1505),  French  (1517)  and  other  European  languages. 
A  Latin  version  by  Caspar  Banh  was  issued  under  the  title  of 
PerniibiisetJuliisciiliiiliilsiaa  (1614)  with  all  the  critical  apparatus 
of  a  recogniied  dassic,  James  Mabbe's  English  rendering  [ifiji) 
is  one  of  the  best  transbtions  ever  publi^ed.  The  original 
edition  of  14K  has  been  reprinted  by  R.  Foulcbi-Delbose  in  the 
Bihllolliica  Htspanka  (1901},  vol.  x:' 


(Paris.  I901)  V, 


uilaCfles- 


.  "  Bemerkungcn  lu 
inTM"vte^tn^'^l'Sl^"t)!Sia£aiarui'Si '^JSiiit  (Viet 

1899-1900).  (J.  F.!K.r 

CBLESTINS  (CAELiSTiinjs),  the  name  of  five  popes. 


Celestine  I.,  pope  fr 
lad  not  yet  abated. 


At  h 


ion  of  Eulalius  (see  BoHIEACE  I.) 

revei,  triumphed  over  them,  and 

peacefuL    When  the  doctrines  of  Xestotius 

to  follow  up  the  matter.  The  emperor  Theodosius  IL  convoked 
an  ecumenical  coundl  at  Ephesus,  to  which  Celestine  sent  his 
legates.  He  had  some  difiiculties  with  the  bishops  in  Africa  on 
the  question  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and  with  the  bishops  of  Prov- 
ence with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  St  Augustine.  To  expedite 
the  extirpation  of  Felagianism,  be  sent  to  Britain  a  deacon  called 
Palladiu!,  at  whose  instigation  St  Cermanus  of  Auxerre  crossed 
the  English  Channel,  as  delegate  of  the  pope  and  bishops  of  Gaul, 
to  inculcate  orthodox  prindplea  upon  the  clergy  of  Biilnin.  He 
'  Palladius  to  preach  the  gospel  ii    '--*---' 


which  1^ 


1  beginning  to  rally  to  Christianity.    Cele 


IS  the 


taken  a  direct  in 
churche  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  (L.  D.') 

Ceustime  IL,  pope  in  1143-1144.    Cuidoof  Ollidi  Caslcllo 
rifemo),  bora  of  noble  Tnscan  family,  abk  and  teamed,  studied 
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uoder  Abelard  and  became  a  cardinal  priest  Elected  the  suc- 
cessor of  Izmocent  II.  on  the  36th  of  September  1143,  he  died 
on  the  8th  of  March  following. .  He  removed  the  interdict  which 
Innocent  had  employed  against  Louis  VII.  of  France.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  controversy  with 
Roger  of  Sicily. 

See  A.  Certtni,  Vita  (Follgno,  X716);  M.  Bouquet,  RecueU  des 
historitns  da  Caules  (Paris,  1738  ff.).  tome  15,  408-41  x;  Migne, 
Patrologiae  cursus  computus,  179,  76^-820:  P.  Jaff£,  Regesta  Pontifi- 
cum  Rmanorum,  2nd  ed.  vol.  u.  (Lipetae,  1888),  i  ff.;  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  KirchenUxikoH,  2nd  ed.  vol.  iii.  (Freiburg,  1884),  578  ff.; 
Henog-Hauck,  ReaUHcyUopadiet  3rd  ed.  vol.  iv.  (Leipzig.  1898), 
aoi. 

Celestine  m.  (Giadnto  Bobo),  pope  from  ixqx  to  1x98,  was 
cardinal  deacon  of  Santa  Maria  in  C>>smedin  as  early  as  x  144,  and 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-five  when  chosen  on  the  30th  of 
March  x  x 9X  to  succeed  Qement  in.  The  first  pope  of  the  house 
of  the  Or^,  his  policy  was  marked  by  mildness  and  indecision. 
Henry  VI.  of  Germany  at  once  forced  the  pontiff  to  crown  him 
emperor,  and  three  or  four  years  later  took  possession  of  the 
Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily;  he  refused  tribute  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  even  appointed  bishops  subject  to  his  own  juris- 
diction; moreover,  he  gave  his  brother  in  fief  the  estates  which 
had  belonged  to  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  Celestine  did 
not  dare  so  much  as  to  threaten  him  with  excommunication. 
It  was  Cdestine's  purpose  to  lay  England  under  the  interdict; 
but  Prince  John  and  the  barons  still  refused  to  recogni2e  the 
papal  legate,  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Richard  I.  had  been  set  free 
before  the  dilatory  pope  put  Leopold  of  Austria  under  the  ban. 
In  his  last  sickness  Celestine  wished  to  resign  his  office,  but  the 
cardinals  protested.  Death  released  him  from  his  perplexities 
on  the  8th  of  January  11 98. 

See  "  Epistolae  Coelestini  III.  Papae,**  in  M.  Bouquet,  ReceuU 
des  kistoriens  des  Caules  et  de  la  France,  tome  19  (Pans,  1738  ff.) ; 
J.  P.  Mtgne,  Patr<^oiiae  cursus  computus,  tome  206  (Paris, 
1855),  867  ff.;  further  sources  in  Neues  Arckiv  far  die  dltere 
deutsche  Geschicklskunde,  2.  21S;  li.3^f.;  12.4x1-414;  P.  Jaff4, 
Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum,  vol.  u,  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  z888), 
577  ff.  (\V;W.  R.*) 

Celestine  IV.  (Godfrey  Castiglione),  pope  in  1241,  son  of  a 
sister  of  Urban  III.  (1185-1187),  was  archpriest  and  chan^Uor 
at  Milan.  After  Urban's  death  he  entered  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery at  Hautecombe  in  Savoy.  In  x  2  2  7  Gregory  IX.  created  him 
cardinal  priest  of  St  Mark's,and  in  x  233  made  him  cardinal  bishop 
of  Sabina.  Elected  to  succeed  Gregory  on  the  25th  of  October 
X241,  he  died  on  the  lothof  November,  before  consecration,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Peter's. 

See  A.  Potthast,  Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum,  voL  i.  (Berlin, 
1874),  940  f. 

Celestine  .V.  (St  Peter  Celestine),  pope  in  1294,  was  bom  of 
poor  parents  at  Isemia  about  1215,  and  early  entered  the 
Benedictine  order.  Living  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  Morrone 
near  Sulmone  in  the  Abruxxi,  he  attracted  other  ascetics  about 
him  and  organized  them  into  a  congregation  of  the  Benedictines 
which  was  later  called  the  Celestines  (9.0.).  The  .assistance  of  a 
vicar  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  growing  administrative 
cares  and  devote  himself  solely  to  asceticism,  apparently  the 
only  field  of  human  activity  in  which  he  excelled.  His  Opuscula, 
published  by  Telcra  at  Naples  in  1640,  are  probably  not  genuine; 
he  was  indodus  libris.  A  fight  between  the  Colonna  and  the 
Orsini,  as  well  as  hopeless  dissensions  among  the  cardinals, 
prevented  a  papal  election  for  two  years  and  three  months  after 
the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  needing  a  pope 
in  order  that  he  might  regain  Sicily,  brought  about  a  conclave. 
As  the  election  of  any  cardinal  seemed  impossible,  on  the  5th  of 
July  1294  the  Sacred  College  united  on  Pietro  di  Morrone;  the 
cardinals  expected  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  but 
incapable  ascetic.  Apocalyptic  notions  then  current  doubtless 
aided  his  election,  for  Joachim  of  Floris  and  his  school  looked  to 
monasticism  to  himish  deliverance  to  the  church  and  to  the 
world.  Multitudes  came  to  Celestine's  coronation  at  Aquila, 
and  he  began  his  reign  the  idol  of  visionaries,  of  extremists  and 
of  the  populace.  But  the  pope  was  in  the  power  of  Charles  II. 
of  Naples,  and  became  his  tool  against  Aragon.    The  king's  son 


Louis,  a  layman  of  twenty«oiie,  was  made  arrhhwhnp  of  1.70m. 
The  cardinals,  scarcely  consulted  at  all,  were  disoonteated. 
The  pope,  who  wanted  more  time  for  his  devoUona,  offcted  to 
leave  three  cardinals  in  chaise  of  affairs;  but  bis  propositioa 
was  rejected.  He  then  wished  to  abdicate,  and  at  length  Bene- 
detto Gaetano,  destined  to  succeed  him  as  Bonilaoe  \1I1^ 
removed  all  scruples  against  this  unheard-of  pvocednrc  by  findizf 
a  precedent  in  the  case  of  Clement  I.  Crlrstine  abdikated  on  the 
X3th  of  December  X294.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  fiodirg 
an  allusion  to  this  act  in  the  noted  line  of  Dante,  "  Che  fece  per 
viltate  il  gran  rifiuto  "  ("  who  made  from  cowaidke  the  gnat 
refusal,"  InfemOf  3,  60).  Boniface  at  length  pat  him  in  prison 
for  safe  keeping;  be  died  in  a  monastic  cell  in  the  caMk  c( 
Fumone  near  Anagni  on  the  x^th  of  May  1296.  He  «u  caDonixed 


by  Gement  V.  in  xtx3. 
See  Wetaer  und  Welte  and  Herzog-Hauck  (with  eaodlent  bSUkv 

Sphy)  as  above;  Jean  Aurfrlien,  Supfaieur  de  la  Coagr€g»tkn 
Celestins,  La  Vie  admirabU  de .  .  .  Saint  Pierre  CBestim  <Bar-}r> 
Due,  X873);  H.  Finke,  Aus  den  Tagat  Bomi/e*  YIII.  (Mca^ter. 
1902),  pp.  24-43.  (W.  W.  R.*) 

CBLESTINB,  or  Celesiite,  a  name  applied  to  native  strontium 
sulphate  (SrSOi),  having  been  suggested  by  the  rtAm^im^  Uk 
colour  which  it  occasionally  presents.  This  coloor  has  b^s 
referred  to  a  trace  of  iron  phoq>hate,  but  in  aonte  cases  tuA  an 
explanation  appears  doubtfuL  The  mineral  is  usaaBy  coloorkss. 
or  has  only  a  delicate  shade  of  blue.  Celestine  oystaUxzes  ia  the 
orthorhombic  system,  being  isonuuphous  with  baiytes  (^.s.) 
The  angle  between  the  prism  faces  is  76*  if.  The  cleavage  is 
perfect  parallel  to  the  basal  pixuicoid,  and  less  marked  panBd  to 
the  prism.  Although  celestine  nrach  resembles  buytes  in  iii 
physical  properties,  having  for  example  the  same  degree  of  hard- 
ness (3) ,  it  is  less  dense,  its  q>ecific  gravity  being  3*^  Cr^srar 
is  a  less  abtmdant  mineral  than  baiytes.  It  is,  however,  meek 
more  soluble,  and  occurs  frequentl/in  mineral  wntesk  W.  W. 
Stoddart  showed  that  many  plants  growing  on^  SLcapcr  maris 
containing  celestine  near  Bristol  appropriated  the  strootiar: 
salt,  and  the  metal  could  be  detected  spectroaoopicaOy  in  thf  ir 
Hsbfs. 

Celestine  occurs  in  the  Txiassic  rocks  of  Britain,  especially  r: 
veins  and  geodes  in  the  Keuper  marl  in  the  ndgfaboorbood  cf 
BristoL  At  Wickwar  and  Yate  in  Gbucestershire  it  is  worked  for 
industrial  purposes.  Colouriess  cxystals,of  great  beanty,  occur  in 
association  with  caldte  and  native  sulphiir  in  the  saHptmr  deposi's 
of  Sicily,  as  at  Girgenti.  Fine  blue  crystals  are  yidded  by  the 
copper  mines  of  Herrengrund,  in  Hungary;  a  dark  bhe  fibfCR.5 
form  is  known  from  Jena;  and  small  crystals  occur  in  ffiat  at 
Meudon  near  Paris.  Very  large  tabular  crystals  are  fdood  ia 
limestone  on  Strontian  Island  in  Lake  Erie;  and  a  bhie  fibracs 
variety  from  near  Frankstown,  Blair  Co.,  PenxL^  is  notable  ms 
having  been  the  original  celestine  on  which  the  aptda  mas 
founded  by  A.  G.  Werner  in  1798. 

Celestine  is  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  stroBtiaa 
hydrate,  which  is  employed  in  refining  beetroot  sugar  in  Gennscj. 
The  mineral  is  used  also  as  a  source  of  various  salts  of  streatisa 
such  as  the  nitrate,  which  finds  application  in  pyiotechay  lot  the 
production  of  red  fire.  (F.  W.  R.*} 

CELESTINES,  a  religious  order  founded  about  ia6o  I9  Peter 
of  Morrone,  afterwards  Pope  Celestine  V.  (1294).  It  was  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  eremitical  and  cenobitical  modes  of  life. 
Peter's  first  disdples  lived  as  hermits  on  Mount  MajeUa  in  the 
Abruzzi.  The  Benedictine  rule  was  taken  as  the  basis  <rf  the 
life,  but  was  supplemented  by  regulations  notably  tacressrg 
the  austerities  practised.  '  The  form  of  government  was  borrowed 
largely  from  those  prevailing  in  the  mendicant  orden.  Indeed, 
thouj^  the  Celestines  are  reckoned  as  a  branch  of  the  Benrdic- 
tines,  there  is  little  in  common  between  them.  For  all  tint. 
St  Celestine,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  papacy,  tried  tt.> 
spread  his  ideas  among  the  Benedictines,  and  induced  the  mool^ 
of  Monte  Cassino  to  adopt  bis  idea  of  the  monastic  fife  instead  ot 
St  Benedict's;  for  this  purpose  fifty  Cdestine  monks  were  iatr^ 
duced  into  Monte  Cassino,  but  on  Celestine's  abdicatioo  of  tke 
papacy  the  project  fortunately  was  at  once  abandoned.  Duixp^ 
the  founder's  lifetime  the  order  spread  rapidly,  and  erentiisllr 
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&Te  were  about  150  monasteneB  in  Italy,  and  others  in  France, 
Bohemia  and  the  Netherlands.  The  French  houses,  twenty-one 
is  iramber,  formed  a  separate  congregation,  the  head-house  being 
in  Paris.  The  French  Revolution  and  those  of  the  zgth  century 
destroyed  their  houses,  and  the  Celestine  order  seems  no  longer 
to  exist 

Peter  of  Morrone  was  in  dose  contact  with  the  Fnqiciscan 
^izituals  of  the  extreme  type  (see  FsANascANs),  and  he 
endeavoured  to  form  an  amalgamation  between  than  and  his 
hennits,  under  the  title  "  Poor  Hermits  of  Celestine."  On  his 
abdication  the  amalgamation  was  dissolved,  and  the  Frandscan 
dement  fled  to  the  l^t  and  was  finally  suppressed  by  Boniface 
MIL  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the  Frandscan  order.  The 
fcAbit  of  the  Celestines  was  black. 

See  HelyoC  Hisloirt  i*t  ordns  rdipnx  (1793),  vi.  c.  33;  Max 

Hdmbucher,  Ordcn  tmd  Kongregationen  (1896},  i.  S  22,  p.  134;  the 
art.  ''Colettiner''inWetaerundWelte./C^cA«i/eanam(ed.a),and 
Henog-Hauck,  ReaUncyklopddi4  (ed.  3}.  (E.  C  B.) 

CEUBACT  (Lat.  eadibatus,  from  carets,  unmarried),  the  state 
of  being  umnarried,  a  term  now  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
complete  abstinence  from  marriage;  it  originally  induded  the 
sute  of  widowhood  also,  and  any  one  was  strictly  a  cadebs 
vho  had  no  existing  spouse.  Physicians  and  physiologists  have 
htquently  discussed  celibacy  horn  their  professional  point  of 
view;  but  it  will  be  suffident  to  note  here  the  results  of  statistical 
inquiiies.  It  has  been  established  by  the  calculations  of  actuaries 
that  married  persons — ^women  in  a  considerable,  but  men  in  a 
much  greater  degree — ^have  at  all  periods  of  life  a  greater  prob- 
abiUty  of  living  than  the  single.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
utility,  the  state  has  sometimes  attempted  to  discourage  celibacy. 
The  best-known  enactment  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  best  known  as  Ltx  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaca.  This 
disabled  cadibes  from  receiving  an  inheritance  unless  the  testator 
vere  related  to  them  within  the  sixth  degree;  it  limited  the 
amount  which  a  wife  could  take  by  a  husband's  wlU,  or  the 
husband  by  the  wife's,  unless  they  had  children;  and  preference 
vas  given  to  candidates  for  office  in  proportion  to  the  nimiber  of 
their  children.*  Ecdesiastical  legifdators,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  frequently  favoured  the  unmarried  state;  and  Celibacy, 
partial  or  complete,  haa  been  more  or  less  stringently  enforced 
upon  the  ministers  of  different  religions;  many  instances  are 
quoted  by  H.  C.  Lea.  The  best  known,  of  course,  are  the  Roman 
Vestals;  though  here  even  the  great  honours  and  privileges 
accordol  to  these  maidens  were  often  insufficient  to  keep  the  ranks 
filled.  In  the  East,  however,  this  and  other  forms  of  asceticism 
have  always  flourished  more  freely;  and  the  Buddhist  monastic 
sy&tem  is  not  only  far  older  than  that  of  Christendom,  but  also 
proportionately  more  extensive.'  In  early  Judaism,  chastity 
vas  indeed  enjoined  upon  the  priests  at  certain  solemn  seasons; 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  enforce  celibacy  upon  the  sacerdotal 
caste.  On  the  contrary,  all  priests  were  the  sons  of  priests, 
and  the  case  of  Elizabeth  shows  that  here,  as  throughout  the 
Jewish  people,  barrenness  was  considered  a  disgrace.  But 
Alexander's  conquests  brought  the  Jews  into  contact  with 
Hindu  and  Greek  mystidsm;  and  this  probahly  explains  the 
growth  of  the  ascetic  Essenes  some  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  adherents  of  this  sect,  unlike  the  Pharisees 
ami  Sadducees,  were  never  denounced  by  Christ,  who  seems  on 
the  contrary  to  have  had  real  sympaUiy  with  the  voluntary 
cdibacy  of  an  exceptional  few  (Matt.  xix.  12).  St  Paul's  utterances 
on  this  subject,  though  they  go  somewhat  further,  amount  only 
to  the  assertion  that  a  struggling  missionary  body  will  find  more 
freedom  in  its  work  in  the  absence  of  wives  and  children.  At 
the  same  time,  St  Paul  claimed  emphatically  for  himself  and  the 
other  apostles  the  right  of  leading  about  a  wife;  and  he  names 

'  W.  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Aniiquittes  (3rd  ed.).  vol.  ti. 

p.  ^. 

* '  In  the  14th  century,  the  dty  of  Ilchi,  in  Chinese  Tartary.  po»- 
«C5sed  14  monasteries,  averasing  3000  devotees  in  each:  while  in 
libet,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhassa  12 
r«at  monasteries,  containing  a  (wpulation  of  18.500  lamas.  In 
Udak  the  proportion  of  lamas  to  the  laity  is  as  I  to  13.  in  Spiti 
I  to  7.  and  in  Buraiah  i  to  30  "  (Lea  i.  ro3). 


among  the  qualifications  for  a  bishop,  an  elder  and  a  deacon, 
that  he  shoiild  be  **  the  husband  of  one  wife."  Indeed  it  was 
freely  admitted  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  middle  ages  and 
Renaissance  that  celibacy  had  been  no  rule  of  the  apostolic 
church;  and,  though  writers  of  ability  have  attempted  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  even  in  modem  times,  their  contentions  are 
unhesitatingly.TCJected  by  the  latest  Roman  Catholic  authority.' 

The  gradual  growth  of  derical  celibacy,  first  as  a  custom  and 
then  as  a  rule  of  disdpUne,  can  be  traced  dearly  enough  even 
through  the  scanty  records  of  the  first  few  centuries.  The  most 
ascetic  CHuistians  began  to  question  the  legality  of  second 
marriages  on  the  part  of  either  sex,  as  even  paganism  had  often 
reprobated  second  mairiagesof  women.  Though  these  extremists 
were  presently  branded  as  heretics  for  their  eccentric  ultra- 
ascetic  tmets  (Montanists,  Cathari),  yet  as  early  as  Tertullian's 
time  (c.  AJ>.  330)  the  ri^t  of  second  marriages  was  theoretically 
denied  to  the  priesthood.  This,  was  logically  followed  by  a 
revivalof  the  old  Levitical  rule  which  requhtd  that  priests  should 
marry  none  but  virgins  (Lev.  xxL  7, 13).  Both  these  niles,  how- 
ever, proved  diflBcult  of  oif  orcement  and  seem  to  have  rested  only 
on  a  vague  basis  of  public  opinion;  twice-married  men  {digam{^ 
were  admitted  to  the  priesthood  by  Pope  C^alixtus  I.  (219-322), 
and  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  we  find 
husbands  of  widows  consecrated  to  the  episa>pate.  The  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons,  the  latter  of  which 
were  compiled  in  the  4th  century,  give  us  the  first  dear  and 
fairly  general  rules  on  the  subject.  Here  we  6nd  "  bishops  and 
priests  allowed  to  retain  the  wives  whom  they  may  have  had 
before  ordination,  but  not  to  marry  in  orders;  the  lower  grades, 
deacons,  subdeacons,  &c.,  allowed  to  marry  after  entering  the 
church ;  but  all  were  to  be  husbands  of  but  one  wife,  who  must  be 
neither  a  widow,  a  divorced  woman  i^or  a  concubine  "  (Lea  i.  28). 
Many  causes,  however,  were  already  at  work  to  carry  public 
feeling  beyond  this  stage.  Qmtc  apart  from  the  few  entiiusiasts 
who  would  have  given  a  literal  inten>retation  to  the  text  in  Matt. 
xix.  13,  vows  of  virginity  became  more  and  more  frequent  as  the 
virtue  itself  was  lauded  by  ecdesiastical  writers  in  language 
of  increasing  fervour.  These  vows  were  at  first  purdy  voluntary 
and  temporary;  but  public  opinion  naturally  grew  less  and 
less  tolerant  of  those  who,  having  once  formed  and  published 
so  solemn  a  resolution,  broke  it  afterwards.  Again  not  only  was 
the  church  doctrine  itself  more  or  less  consdously  influenced  by 
the  Manichaean  tenet  of  the  diabolical  origin  of  all  matter,  indud- 
ingthe  human  body,  but  churchmen  were  also  naturally  tempted 
to  compete  in  asceticism  with  the  many  heretics  who  hdd  this 
tenet,  and  whose  abstinence  brought  them  so  much  popular 
consideration.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  dcrgy,  no  longer 
mere  ringleaders  of  a  despised  and  persecuted  sect,  became 
beneficiaries  and  administrators  of  rich  endowments — and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  extonal  safeguards  against  embezdement 
were  comparativdy  weak — a  strong  feeling  grew  up  among  the 
laity  that  church  revenues  should  not  go  to  support  the  priest's 
fandly.^  Lastly,  such  partial  attempts  as  we  have  already 
described  to  enforce  upon  the  dergy  a  spedal  rule  of  continence, 
by  their  very  failure,  suggested  more  heroic  measures.  Thoefore, 
side  by  side  with  the  evidence  for  difficult  enforcement  of  the 
old  rules,  we  find  an  equally  constant  series  of  new  and  more 
stringent  enactments. 

The  first  church  council  which  definitely  forbade  marriage 
to  the  higher  dergy  was  the  local  Spanish  synod  of  Elvira 
(a.d.  305).  A  similar  interpretation  has  sometimes  been  claimed 
for  the  third  canon  of  that  general  council  of  Nicaea  to  which  we 

•  I  Cor.  vii.  35  sq..  ix.  5;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  11,  13;  Titua  i.  6;  E. 
Vacandard  in  DtciTde  Thiol.  Cath.,  s.v.  "  Cilibat." 

*  This  was  a  natural  argument  for  the  defenders  of  clerical  celibacy 
even  in  far  later  times.  St  Bonaventura  (d.  1374)  puts  this  very 
strongly :  "  For  if  archbishops  and  bishops  now  had  children,  they 
would  rob  and  plunder  all  the  goods  of  the  Church  so  that  little  or 
nothing  would  be  left  for  the  poor.  For  since  they  now  heap  up 
wealth  and  enrich  nephews  removed  from  them  by  almost  incal- 
culable deffrees  of  affinity,  what  would  they  do  if  they  had  legi- 
timate children?  .  .  .Therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  providence 
hath  removed  this  stumbling-block,"  ftc  &c.  {In  Sent.  lib.  iv. 
dist.  xxxvii  art.  i.  quaest.  3). 
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owe  the  Nicene  creed  (335),  but  this  is  now  abandoned  by  the 
best  authorities  on  all  sides.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  4th  century  opened  a  wid?  breach  in  this  respect  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  modem  Greek  custom 
is  "  (a)  that  most  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  dismissed  from 
the  episcopal  seminaries  shortly  before  being  ordained  deacons, 
in  oitler  that  they  may  marry  (their  partners  being  in  fact 
mostly  daughters  of  dergymen),  and  after  their  marriage, 
return  to  the  seminaries  in  order  to  take  the  higher  orders;  {b) 
that,  as  priests,  they  stiU  continue  the  marriages  thus  contracted, 
but  may  not  remarry  on  the  death  of  their  wife;  and  (c)  that  the 
Greek  bishops,  who  may  not  continue  their  married  life,  are  com- 
monly not  diosen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  married  secular  clergy, 
but  from  among  the  monks."  *■  The  Eastern  Church,  therefore,  still 
adheres  fairly  closely  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Apostolical 
Canons  in  the  4th  century.  In  the  West,  however,  a  decisive 
forward  step  was  taken  by  Popes  Damasus  and  Siridus  during 
the  last  quarter  of  that  century.  The  famous  decretal  of  Siridus 
(385)  not  only  enjoined  strict  celibacy  on  bishops,  priests  and 
deacons,  but  insistfd  on  the  instant  separation  of  those  who  had 
already  married,  and  prescribed  the  punishment  of  expulsion 
for  disobedience  (Sine  Ep.  L  c  7;  Migne,  P.L:  nii.  col.  X138}. 
Although. we  find  Siridus  a  year  later  writing  to  the  African 
Church  on  this  same  subject  in  tones  rather  of  persuasion  than 
of  command,  yet  the  beginning  of  compulsory  sacerdotal 
celibacy  in  the  Western  Church  may  be  conveniently  dated 
from  his  decretal  of  a.d.  385.  Leo  the  Great  (d.  461)  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  further  extended  the  nile  of  celibacy 
to  subdeacons. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  centuries  there  is  little  to  note  but 
the  continual  evidence  of  open  or  secret  resistance  to  these 
decrees,  and  the  paralld  frequency  and  stringency  of  ecdesi- 
astical  legislation,  which  by  its  very  monotony  bears  witness 
to  its  own  want  of  success.  At  least  seven  episcopal  constitutions 
of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  forbade  the  priest  to  have  even  his 
mother  or  his  sister  in  the  house.*  Nor  did  the  only  difficulty 
lie  in  such  secret  breaches  of  the  law;  in  many  districts  the 
priesthood  tended  to  become  a  mere  hereditary  caste,  to'  the  dis- 
advantage of  church  and  state  alike.  In  northern  and  southern 
Italy  public  dcrical  marriages  were  extremely  frequent,  whether 
with  or  without  regular  forms.*  The  see  of  Rouen  was  held  for 
more  than  a  century  (942-1054)  by  three  successive  bishops  who 
were  family  men  and  two  of  whom  were  openly  married.^  In 
England  St  Swithun  (d.  862)  was  married,  though  very  likdy  by 
special  papal  dispensation;  and  the  married  dergy  were  appar- 
ently predominant  in  Alfred's  time.  In  spite  of  Dunstan's 
reforms  at  the  end  of  the  xoth  century,  the  Norman  Lanfranc 
found  so  many  wedded  priests  that  he  dared  not  decree  their 
separation;  and  when  his  successor  St  Anselm  attempted  to  go 
further,  this  seemed  a  perilous  novdty  even  to  so 'distinguished 
an  ecclesiastic  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote:  "  About 
Michaelmas  of  this  same  year  (1x02)  Archbishop  Anselm  held  a 
council  in  London,  wherein  he  forbade  wives  to  the  English 
priesthood,  heretofore  not  forbidden;  which  seemed  to  some  a 
matter  of  great  purity,  but  to  others  a  perilous  thing,  lest  the. 
dergy,  in  striving  after  a  purity  too  great  for  human  strength, 
should  fall  into  horrible  impurity,  to  the  extreme  dishonour  of 
the  Christian  name"  (lib.  vii.;  Migne,  P.L.  cxcv.  col.  944). 
Yet  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  decisive  and  continued  action  of 
two  great  popes  ought  to  have  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
law  of  the  church. 

The  growing  tendency  of  the  dergy  to  look  upon  thdr  endow- 

*  Hefelc,  Beitrige  tur  Kirchengesck.  fi.i.w.  i.  139. 

'  See  the  quotations  in  Lea  i.  1^6.  These  prohibitions  were  re- 
newed in  the  13th  and  14th  ccntunes  {ibid.  i.  410). 

'  Rathcrius,  Itinerarium,  c.  s  (Migne,  P.L.  cxxxvi.  col.  585). 
GuUelmus  Apulus  writes  of  loutriem  Italy  in  1059:  "  In  these  .parts 
priests,  deacons  and  the  whole  dergy  were  publicly  married" 
{Dt  Normann.  lib.  ii.). 

*  Dom  Pommeraye,  5.  Rotomag.  Ecd,  Concilia,  pp.  56,  65 :  cf. 
similar  instances  on  p.  31J;  of  Dr  A.  Drcsdner's  KuUw-und  SitUn- 
geschichte  d.  italienischen  Geistlichkeit  im  10.  und  //.  JhdL  (Breslau. 
J890). 


ments  as  hereditary  fiefs,  thdr  consequent  worldSness  aad  (it 
must  be  added)  their  vices,  aroused,  the  indignatkn  of  two 
very  remarkable  men  in  the  latter  half  of  the  iitb  ccatiuy. 
St  Pietro  Damiani  (988-1072)  was  a  scholar,  hermit  and  re^ 
former,  who  did  more  perhaps  than  any  one  dse  to  combat  the 
open  marriages  of  the  dergy.  He  complained  that  eshortatiac 
was  wasted  even  on  the  bishops,  "  because  they  despair  of 
attaining  to  the  piimade  of  chastity,  and  have  np  fear  of  cgsk 
demnation  in  open  synod  for  the  vice  of  lechery. . . .  U  tha  evil 
were  secret  [be  adds],  it  might  perhaps  be  borne."*  WsLUa 
Gomorrkiafuts,  addressed  to  and  approved  by  St  Leo  DL,  is 
suffident  in  itself  to  explain  the  vehemoioe  of  fab  cntsade. 
though  it  emphasizes  even  more  stron^y  the  impdicy  of  pro- 
ceeding more  severdy  against  the  open  marriages  of  the  dtr^ 
than  against  concubinage  and  other  less  public  vices.*  Dasisni 
found  a  powerful  ally  in  the  equally  ascetic  but  far  moce  is- 
perious  and  statesmanlike  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory 
VIL  Under  the  influence  of  these  two  men,  five  soccesave 
popes  between  1045  and  1073  attempted  a  radical  rdonn; 
and  when,  in  this  latter  year,  Hildebrand  himself  became  pope, 
he  took  measures  so  stringent  that  be  has  sometimes  beea 
erroneously  represented  not  merely  as  the  most  xtnoampKamsasi 
champion,  but  actually  as  the  author  of  the  strict  rale  <^  cdibao' 
for  all  derics  in  sacred  orders.  His  mind,  strongly  imbued  vi:h 
the  theocratic  ideal,  saw  more  dearly  than  any  other  the  cnonc^i^ 
increase  of  influence  which  would  accrue  to  a  strictly  oehb&te 
body  of  dergy,  separated  by  their  very  ordination  from  tbe 
strongest  earthly  tics;  and  no  statesman  has  ever  pursoed  tnib 
greater  energy  and  resolution  a  plan  once  formulated.  In  ordiT 
to  break  down  the  desperate,  and  in  many  places  ocgaxuK^. 
resistance  of  the  dergy,  he  did  not  shrink  from  tbe  periloES 
course,  so  contrary  to  his  general  policy,  of  subjecting  then  to 
the  judgment  of  the  laity.  Not  only  were  ooncubinaiy  priests— 
a  term  which  was  now  made  to  indude  also  those  wbo  hsi 
openly  married — ^forbidden  to  serve  at  the  altar  and  thrcatcflC'l 
with  actual  deposition  in  cases  of  contumacy,  but  tbe  laity  vvre 
warned  against  attending  mass  said  by  "  any  priest  certatdy 
known  to  keep  a  concubine  or  subitUroducUt."^ 

But  these  heroic  measures  soon  caused  serious  cmbanasanect 
If  the  laity  were  to  stand  aloof  from  ftO  incontinent  priests, 
while  (as  the  most  orthodox  churchmen  constantly  complatBeO 
many  priests  were  still  incontinent,  then  this  could  only  resoli  ia 
estranging  large  bodies  of  the  laity  from  the  sacraments  d  i^ 
church.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  soften  a  potsj 
which  to  the  lay  mind  might  imply  that  the  virtne  of  a  sacraoeE* 
was  weakened  by  the  vices  of  its  ministers;  and,  whereas  Peter 
Lombard  (d.  xi6o)  condudes  that  no  excommunicated  priest 
can  effect  transubstantiation,  St  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274' 
agrees  with  all  the  later  Schoolmen  in  granting  him  that  povcr. 
though  to  the  peril  of  his  own  soul.*  For,  by  the  last  quarter  L-f 
the  X3th  century,  the  struggle  had  entered  upon  a  new  phtse 
The  severest  measures  had  been  tried,  e^>eciany  agaimt  ths 
priests'  unhappy  partners.  As  eariy  as  the  councfl  of  AugsbtT? 
(952)  these  were  condemned  to  be  scourged,  wlule  Leo  II.  t^L 
Urban  II.,  at  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Ajoaalfi  (1051,  loS;'.. 

*  Opusc.  xvu.  oraef.  The  saint's  evidence  is  carefully  wdtheJ 
by  Dresdner  (/.c),  especially  on  pp.  309  fl".  and  321  ff. 

*  Even  Pope  Innocent  lit.  was  compelled  to  decide  that  priest 
who  bad  kept  two  or  more  concubines,  succeasively  or  nnultaoeovs!*. 
did  not  thereby  incur  the  disabilities  whkh  attended  digaa!i>:!>: 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  layman  who  had  contracted  two  lavtol 
marriages  and  then  proceeded  to  ordination  oo  tbe  d»th  of  h^ 
second  wife,  could  be  absolved  only  by  the  pope;  whereu  tht 
concubinaiy  priest,  "  as  a  man  branded  with  sim^  fonucatiiHi ' 
might  receive  a  valid  dispensation  from  his  own  bishop  (Lrtter  t  > 


mon:  rights  at  law  than  has  chastity  "  {Decret.  p.  L  dist.  xo-v 
c.  vii.  note  a). 

'  The  actual  originator  of  this  policy  was  Nicholaa  11..  proiul-V 
at  Hildcbrand's  sugKeetion;  but  the  decree  remained  prarika!'} 
a  dead  letter  untH  Gregory's  accession. 

*  Peter  Lombard,  Sentent.  lib.  iv.  dist.  13.  Aquinat,  Samma 
TkeoL  pars  iii.  Q.  Ixxxiii.  art.  7,  9. 
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•djadged  them  to  actual  slavoy.*  Such  enactments  naturally 
defeated  their  own  purpose.  More  was  done  by  the  gentler 
missionaTy  seal  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  the  early 
13th  centuiy;  but  St  Thomas  Aquinas  had  seen  half  a  century 
of  that  reform  and  had  recognized  its  limitations;  he  therefore 
attenuated  as  much  as  possible  the  decree  of  Nicholas  11.  His 
ooDtcmporary  St  Bonaventura  complained  publicly  that  he 
bmself  and  his  fellow-friars  were  often  compelled  to  hold  their 
toogoes  about  the  evil  deigy;  partly  because,  even  if  one  were 
expelled,  another  equally  worthless  would  probably  take  his 
place,  but "  perhaps  principally  lest,  if  the  people  altogether  lost 
faith  in  the  deigy,  heretics  should  arise  and  draw  the  people  to 
themselves  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd,  and  make  heretics  of 
them,  boasting  that,  as  it  were  by  our  own  testimony,  the  dergy 
«cre  10  vfle  that  none  need  obey  them  or  care  for  their  teaching."  * 
la  other  passages  of  his  works  St  Bonaventura  tells  us  plainly 
how  little  had  as  yet  been  gained  by  suppressing  dericad 
marriages;  and  the  evidence  of  orthodox  and  distinguished 
dnirdiroen  for  the  next  three  centuries  is  equally  dedsivf. 
Ahrares  Pelayo,  a  Spanish  bishop  and  papal  penitentiary,  wrote 
i°  133^1 "  T^  dergy  sin  commonly  in  these  following  ways  .  .  . 
fGxuthly,  in  that  they  live  very  incontinently,  and  would  that 
t^  had  never  promised  continence  I  especially  in  Spain  and 
southern  Italy,  in  which  provinces  the  sons  of  the  laity  are 
scarcely  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  dergy."  Cardinal 
I^eire  d*AiUy  pleaded  before  the  council  of  Constance  in  14x5 
for  the  reform  of  "  that  most  scandalous  custom,  or  rather  abuse, 
iHieieby  many  [dergy]  fear  not  to  keep  concubines  in  public."  * 
Meanwhile,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  custom  of  open 
carriage  among  dergy  in  holy  orders  (priests,  deacons  and 
iobdcacons)  was  gradually  stamped  out  A  series  of  synods, 
bom  the  eariy  Z2th  centtiry  onwards,  declared  such  marriages 
to  be  not  only  unlawful,  but  null  and  void  in  themselves.  Yet 
the  custom  lingered  q>oradically  in  Germany  and  England  until 
the  last  few  years  of  the  xjth  century,  though  it  seems  to  have 
died  out  earlier  in  France  and  Italy.  There  was  also  a  short- 
Intd  attempt  to  dedare  that  even  a  derk  in  lower  orders  diould 
lose  his  clerical  privileges  on  his  marriage;  but  Boniface  Vm. 
in  ijoo  definite^  permitted  such  marriages  under  the  already- 
quoted  conditions  of  the  Apostdic  Canons;  in  these  cases, 
bwever,  a  bishop's  licence  was  required  to  enable  the  deric 
to  offidato  in  church,  and  the  episcopal  registers  show  thai  the 
diocesans  frequently  insisted  on.  the  celibacy  of  parish-derks. 
As  the  middle  ages  drew  to  a  dose,  earnest  churchmen  were 
compelled  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
kt  the  priests  marry  than  to  continue  a  qrstem  under  which 
»)QCttlHnage  was  even  licensed  in  some  districts.^  Serious  pro- 
poses were  made  to  reintroduce  derical  marriage  at  the  great 

,  ^Labbe-Mansi,  CradlM,vd.xix.col.796andxx.coL72A.  DrLea 
B  probably  right  in  suggesting  that  it  was  a  confused  recollection  of 
these  decrees  whidi  prompted  one  of  Cranmer's  judaxs  to  assure 
bim  that  '*  his  children  were  bondmen  to  the  see  of  Canterbury." 
Strype,  Memorials  ofCraHmer,  bk.  iii.  c.  28  (ed.  x8ia,  vol.  i.  p.  601). 
*  Baaaventura,  LwelL  ApologeL  <^tiae8t.  i.;  cf.  his  parallel  treatise 
Q»ere  Fraires  linures  praedictnL   The  first  visitation  of  his  friend 


(^.  ciL  pi  3007)  appeab  rather  misleadingly  to  this  record  as  proving 
t)%  proneas  made  during  the  half<!entu^  before  Odo's  time.  It 
ts  probable  that  there  were  many  more  onenders  than  these  15  % 
kaovn  to  the  arehbisbop. 

'  Alvanis  Pelagius,  Dt  Ptdnctu  EuUsiae,  ed.  1517.  f.  i^ia,  col.  3; 
cf.  f.  102b,  col.  2 :  Hermann  von  der  Hardt,  ConstaiOiensu  C&ncilii, 
&c  vol.  i.  par*,  viii.  cd.  428. 

*  This  more  or  less  regular  sale  of  licences  by  lushops  and  arch- 
liocoiis  flourished  from  the  days  of  Gregory  VI  I.  to  the  i6th  century: 
Kc  index  to  Lea,  s.v.  "  Licences.*'  Dr  Lea  has,  however,  omitted 
tbr  most  striking  authority  of  all.  Gascoigne,  the  most  distinguished 
Oxford  chancellor  of  his  day,  writing  about  1450  of  John  de  la  Bere, 
then  bishop  of  St  David's,  says  that  he  had  rdusecf  to  separate  the 
^^o^  of  his  diocese  from  their  concubines,  giving  publidy  as  his 
'^«>a.  "  for  then  I  your  bishop  should  lose  the  400  marks  which  I 
r^tve  yearly  in  my  diocese  for  the  priests'  lemans  "  (Gascdgne, 
^*b.  Vtr.  ed.  Kogers.  p.  36).  Even  Sr  Thomas  More,  in  nis  polemic 
'iaiittt  the  Reformers,  admitted  that  this  concubinage  was  too  often 
tolerated  in  Wales  {^glish  WorkSt  ed.  1557,  p.  331.  d.  619). 


reforming  coundls  of  Constance  (1415)  and  Basd  (143a);  but 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  orthodox  churchmen  were  un- 
willing to  abandon  a  rule  for  which  the  saints  had  fought  during 
so  many  centuries,  and  to  which  many  of  them  probably  attri- 
buted an  apostolic  origin.*  This  conservative  attitude  was 
inevitably  strengthened  by  the  attacks  first  of  LoUard  and  then 
of  Lutheran  heretics;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  was  driven  to 
declare,  in  answer  to  TVndale,  that  the  marriage  of  priests, 
being  essentially  null  and  void,  "  defileth  the  priest  more  than 
double  or  treble  whorcdonu"  It  is  well  known  that  this  became 
one  of  the  most  violently  disputed  questions  at  the  Reformation, 
and  that  for  eight  years  it  was  felony  in  England  to  defend 
sacerdotal  marriage  as  permissible  by  the  law  of  God  (Statute 
of  the  Six  Artides,  31  Hen.  Vm.  c  14).  The  diversity  of  practice 
on  this  point  drew  one  of  the. sharpest  lines  between  reformers 
and  orthodox,  until  the  disorders  introduced  by  these  religious 
wars  tempted  the  latter  to  imitate  in  considerable  numbers  the 
licence  of  their  rivals.*  This  moved  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
obtain  from  Paul  III.  dispensations  for  married  priests  in  his 
dominions;  and  his  successor  Ferdinand,  with  the  equally 
Catholic  sovereigns  of  France,  Bavaria  and  Poland,  pleaded 
strongly  at  the  council  of  TVent  (1545)  for  permissive  marriage. 
The  council,  after  some  hesitation,  took  the  contrary  course, 
and  In  the  9th  canon  of  its  a4th  session  it  erected  sacerdotal 
celibacy  practically,  if  not  formally,  into  an  artide  of  faith. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  reopened  the  question 
in  1783.  -  In  Fiance  the  revolutionary  constitution  of  1791 
abol^ed  all  restrictions  on  marriage,  and  during  the  Terror 
celibacy  often  exposed  a  priest  to  suspidon  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Republic;  but  the  better  part  of  the  dergy  steadily  resisted 
this  innovation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  3%  were 
married.  The  Old  Catholics  adopted  the  prindple  of  sacerdotal 
marriage  in  1875. 

The  working  of  the  system  in  modem  iimcs  is  perhaps  too 
controversial  a  question  to  be  discussed  here;  byt  one  or  two 
points  may  be  noted  on  which  all  fairiy  well  informed  writers 
would  probably  agree.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Roman 
Cathohc  dergy  have  always  owed  much  of  their  influence  to 
theif  celibacy,  and  that  in  many  cases  this  influence  has  been 
most  justly  earned  by  the  celibate's  devotion  to  an  tmworidly 
ideaL  A^un,  the  most  adverse  critics  would  admit  that  much 
was  done  by  the  counter-Reformation,  and  that  modem  ecclesi- 
astical disdfdine  on  this  point  is  considerably  superior  to  that 
of  the  middle  ages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  authorities 
of  undoubted  orthodoxy  are  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  not  free 
from  serious  risks  even  in  these  days  of  easy  publidty  and 
stringent  dvil  disdpline.'  Lastly,  statistical  research  has 
shown  that  the  children  of  the  married  British  dergy  have  been 
distinguished  far  beyond  their  mere  numerical  proportion.* 

AuTHoaiTRS.— Henry  Charies  Lea,  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy 
(3rd  ed.,  r907.  3  vds ).  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  best  work  on  this 
subject,  though  a  good  deal  of  important  matter  omitted  by  Dr  Lea 
may  be  found  In  Dio  Einfukntne  der  emgungenen  Ekelosigkeit  by 
the  1>rother8  Johann  Anton  and  Au^stin  Thdner,  which  was  put 
on  the  Roman  Index,  though  Augustin  afterwards  became  archivist 
at  the  Vatican  (Altenburg,  1828, 3  vols.).  The  history  of  monastic 
celibacy  has  not  yet  been  fully  treated  anywhere;  the  most  im- 

Ertant  evidence  c«  the  episcopal  re^sters  is  either  still  in  MS.  or 
s  been  published  only  in  comparatively  recent  years.  The  most 
learned  work  on  clerical  celibacy  from  the  strictly  conservative  point 
of  view  b  that  of  Francesco  /untonio  2^accaria«  Storia  PoUmica,  dd 
celibato  sacra  (Rome»  1774);  but  many  of  his  most  important 


*  One  of  Dr  Lea's  few  serious  mistakes  is  his  acceptance  of  the 
spurious  pamphlet  in  favour  of  priestly  marriage  which  was  attributed 
in  the  nth  century  to  St  Ulrich  of  Augsburg  (i.  171). 

*  Janssen,  Cesck.  d.  deutscken  Volkes,  I3tn  ed.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  433. 
4,  0;  434,  Lea  ii.  19^,  304  If. 

'  Lea  (ii.  339  ff .)  gives  a  long  scries  of  quotations  to  this  eltect  from 
church  synods  and  orthodox  disdplinary  writers  of  modern  times. 

*  Havelock  Ellis,  A  Study  of  Brttish  uenius  (London,  19041  p.  80). 
"  Even  if  we  compare  the  cnurch  with  the  other  professions  with 
which  it  is  most  usually  classed,  we  find  that  the  eminent  children 
of  the  clergy  considerably  outnumber  those  of  lawyers,  doctors 
and  array  officers  put  together."  Mf  Ellis  points  out,  however,  that 
"  the  clencal  profession  .  .  .  also  produces  more  idiots  than  any  other 
class." 
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conclusions  are  set  aside  by  the  abb^  E.  Vacandard  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Dictionnain  it  tkiotogU  catkoligue  (voL  ii.  art.  *'  C^libat 
eoci^siastique  ").  (G.G.Ca) 

CELL  (from  Lat  cdla,  probably  from  an  Indo-Ettiopean  kai 
— seen  in  Lat  celaref  to  hide;  another  suggestion  connects  the 
word  with  Lat  cerOf  wax,  talcing  the  original  meaning  to  refer 
to  the  lioneycomb),  in  its  earliest  application  a  small  detached 
room  in  a  building,  particularly  a  small  monastic  house  (see 
Abbey),  generally  in  the  country,  belonging  to  large  conventual 
buildings,  and  intended  for  change  of  air  for  the  monks,  as  well 
as  places  to  reside  in  lo  look  after  the  lands,  vassals,  &c.  Thus 
Tyncmouth  was  a  cell  to  St  Albans;  Ashwell,  Herts,  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  term  was  also  used  of  the  small  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  monks,  or  a  small  apartment  used  by  the 
anchorite  or  hermit  This  use  still  survives  in  the  application  to 
the  small  separate  chambers  in  a  prison  {q.v.)  in  whidi  prisoners 
are  confined.  The  word  is  applied  to  various  small  compartments 
which  build  up  a  compound  structure  such  as  a  honeycomb, 
to  the  minute  compartments  in  a  tissue,  &c.  More  particularly 
the  word  is  used,  in  electrical  science,  of  the  single  constituent 
compartments  of  a  voltaic  battery  {q.v^,  and  in  biology  of  the 
living  units  of  protoplasm  of  which  plants  and  animals  are 
composed  (see  Cytology). 

'  CELLA,  in  architecture,  the  Latin  name  for  the  sanctuaiy  of 
a  Roman  temple,  corresponding  with  the  naos  of  the  Greek 
temple.  In  the  Etruscan  temples,  according  to  Vitruvius,  there 
were  three  cellas,  side  by  side;  and  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
built  by  Hadrian  at  Rome  there  were  two  cellas,  both  enclosed, 
however,  in  a  single  peristyle. 

CELLARET  (».e.  little  cellar),  strictly  that  portion  of  a 
sideboard  which  is  used  for  holding  bottles  and  decanters,  so 
called  from  a  cellar  (which  in  general  may  be  any  underground 
unlighted  apartment)  being  commonly  used  for  keeping  wine. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  drawer,  divided  into  compartments  lined  with 
zinc,  and  sometimes  a  cupboard,  but  still  an  integral  part  of 
the  sideboard.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  x8th  century,  when  the 
sideboard  was  in  process  of  evolution  from  a  side-table  with 
drawers  into  the  large  and  important  piece  of  furniture  which 
it  eventually  became,  the  cellaret  was  a  detached  receptacle.  It 
was  most  commonly  of  mahogany  or  rosewood,  many-sided  or 
even  octagonal,  and  occasionally  oval,  bound  with  broad  bands 
of  brass  and  lined  with  zinc  partitions  to  hold  the  ice  for  cooling 
wine.  Sometimes  a  tkp  was  fixed  in  the  lower  part  for  drawing  off 
the  water  f  roiA  the  melted  ice.  Cellarets  wexe  usually  placed 
under  the  sideboard,  and  were,  as  a  tule,  handsome  and  well- 
proportioned;  but  as  the  artistic  impulse  which  created  .the 
great  18th-century  English  school  of  furniture  died  away, 
their  form  grew  debased,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  EngUsh 
Empire  fashion,  which  drew  its  inspiration  from  4" bastard 
classicism,  they  assumed  the  shape  of  sarcophagi  incongruously 
mounted  with  lions'  hea4s  and  daw-feet  Hepplewhite  called 
them  "  gardes  du  vin  ";  they  are  now  nearly  always  known  as 
"  wine-coolers." 

CELLE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  AUer,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Fuse  and  the  Lachte,  23  m.  N.E.  of  Hanover,  on  the 
main  Lchrte-Hamburg  railway.  Pop.  ( 1 905)  a  i  ,400.  The  town 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  five  Protestant  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  town-church  with  the  burial  vault  of  the  dukes  of 
Liineburg-Celle.  Here  rest  the  renuuns  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
wife  of  the  elector  George  of  Hanover,  afterwaiids  Geoige  I.  of 
England,  and  those  of  Caroline  Matilda,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Christian  VII.  of  Denmark  and  sister  of  George  III.  of  England, 
who  resided  here  from  1773  until  her  death  in  1775.  The  taiost 
interesting  building  in  Celle  is  the  former  ducal  palace,  begun 
in  1485  in  Late  Gothic  style,  but  with  extensive  Renaissance 
additions  of  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  building  of  the 
court  of  appeal  {ObcrlandeigericlU),  with  a  valuable  library  of 
60,000  volumes  and  many  MSS.,  including  a  priceless  copy  of 
the  Sachsenspiegdt  the  museum  and  the  hall  of  the  estates 
{Landsckaftshaus)  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woollen  yam,  tobacco,  biscuits,  umbrellas  and  printers' 


ink,  and  a  lively  trade  is  carried  on  in  wi^  honey,  wool  and 
timber.  Cdle  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  fxom  the  snpcoor 
courts  of  Aurich,  Detmold,  Gdttingen,  Hanover,  Hihif^iriiii, 
LOneburg,  Osnabrflck,  Stade  and  Verden.  Founded  in  1292, 
the  town  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lfinebnrg-Cefle. 
a  cadet  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Bmns^idc,  from  the  X4th 
century  until  1705. 
See  Dehniag,  (ksckkkU  der  St^  CdU  (Celle,  1891). 

CELUER.  ALFRED  (X844-X89X),  English  musical  coinposer, 
was  bom  at  Hackney  on  the  xst  of  December  X844.  From  1S55 
to  x86o  he  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's, 
under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hehnore,  where  Arthur  Sullivan  «as 
one  of  his  youthful  colleagues.  His  first  appointment  was  that 
of  organist  at  All  Saints'  church,  Blackheath  (x862).  In  xS66 
he  succeeded  Dr  Chipp  as  director  <rf  the  Ulster  HaH  coocens^ 
Belfast,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  conductor  ol  the  Belfast 
PhUharmonic  Society.  In  x868  he  xctumcd  to  Loadoa  as 
organist  of  St  Alban's,  Hdbom.  From  1871  to  1875  he  «» 
conductor  at  the  Prince's  theatre,  Bianchester;  and  from  iS;; 
to  1879  at  various  London  theatres.  During  th^  period  he  ccs- 
posed  many  comic  operas  and  operettas,  of  whidi  the  most 
successful  was  The  SuUan  of  Mocha,  which  was  produced  it 
Manchester  in  1874,  in  London  at  the  St  James's  theatre  io 
X876, 8&(1  revived  at  the  Strand  theatre  in  X887.  In  x88o  Ct&sn 
visited  America,  producing  a  musical  version  of  LoBgfdb«  s 
Masque  of  Pandora  at  Boston  (x88x).  In  1883  hb  setting  of 
Gray's  JEZrgy  in  the  form  of  a  cantata  was  produced  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  In  1886  he  won  the  great  success  of  his  life  in  Dcntky . 
a  comic  opera  written  to  a  libretto  by  B.  C.  Stephenson,  whkfa 
was  produced  at  the  Gaiety  theatre  on  the  35th  o{  September 
x886,  and,  transferred  first  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  theatre  uA 
subsequently  to  the  Lyric  theatre,  ran  until  April  1889.  Dtns 
(1889),  vxd  The  MounUbanks,  which  was  produced  in  Jansao' 
X893,  a  few  days  after  the  composer's  death,  were  less  succcsfcl 
Cellier  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Arthur  SullivaiL  He 
had  little  of  the  latter's  humour  and  vivacity,  but  be  was  a  fertSe 
melodist,  and  his  writing  is  Invariably  distinguished  by  elegaacr 
and  refinement  He  died  in  Loikk)n  on  the  s8th  of  Deonber 
X89X. 

CELLINI,  BENVENUtO  (xsoo-iS7x)*  Italian  artst,  nctsl 
worker  and  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Florence,  where  his  fair£jr, 
origmally  landowners  in  the  Val  d'Ambra,  had  for  three  geoen- 
tions  been  settled.  His  father,  Giovaxmi  CdlinI,  was  a  muaadai 
and  artificer  of  musical  instruments;  he  married  Maiia  Lasabrtu 
Granacd,  and  eighteen  years  elapsed  before  they  had  any 
progeny.  Benvenuto  (meaning  "  Welcome ")  was  the  tbiri 
child.  The  father  destined  him  for  the  same  pcofcssioQ  u 
himself,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  his  indinatioo  for  desira 
and  metal  work.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fif  tecs  bb 
youthful  predilection  had  become  too  strong  to  be  insisted, 
and  his  father  reluctantly  gave  consent  to  his  being  appcrnticei 
to  a  goldsmith,  Antonio  di  Sandro,  named  Marooaw.  He  haJ 
already  attracted'some  notice  in  his  lutive  place,  when,  beicx 
implicated  in  a  fray  with  some  of  his  companions,  be  was  banished 
for  six  months  to  Sisna,  where  he  worked  for  Francesco  Castoio. 
a  goldsmith;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where  be 
became  a  more  accomplished  flute-player  and  made  progress  is 
the  goldsmith's  art  After  visiting  Pisa,  and  after  twice  rcsettlias 
for  a  whUe  in  Florence  (where  he  was  visited  by  the  scolptcf 
Torrigiano,  who  unsuccessfully  suggested  his  aooompaB)ir.g 
him  to  England),  he  decamped  to  Rome,  aged  ntneteeiL  Ha 
first  attempt  at  his  craft  here  was  a  silver  casket,  foUovcd  by 
some  silver  candlesticks,  and  later  by  a  vase  for  the  bishop  d 
Salamanca,  which  introduced  him  to  the  favourable  notice  ol 
Pope  Clement  VII.;  likewise  at  a  later  date  one  of  hb  criebrated 
works,  the  gold  medallion  of  "  Leda  and  the  Swan,**— the  hctd 
and  torso  of  Leda  cut  in  hard  stone — executed  fat  Gonfalortcrc 
Gabbriello  Cesarino,  which  is  now  in  the  Vienna  museuio:  he 
also  reverted  to  music,  practised  flute-playing,  and  was  appointed 
on^  of  the  pope's  court-musicians.  In  the  attack  upon  Rome  ty 
the  constable  de  Bourbon,  which  occurred  immediately  after,  io 
1537,  the  bravery  and  address  of  Cellini  proved  of  signal  scnia 
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to  the  pontiff;  if  we  may  believe  his  own  accounts,  his  was  the 
very  hand  wiiich  shot  the  Bourbon  dead,  and  he  afterwards  killed 
Pbilibert,  prince  of  Orange.  His  exploits  paved  the  way  for  a 
Rcondliation  with  the  Florentine  maipstrates,  and  his  return 
sktotiW  afttf  to  his  native  place.  Here  he  assiduously  devoted 
uifflseif  to  the  execution  of  medals,  the  most  famous  of  which 
(executed  a  short  while  later)  are  *'  Hercules  and  the  Nemean 
Lion,"  in  gold  repouss^  work,  and  "  Atlas  supporting  the  Sphere," 
in  chased  gold,  the  latter  eventually  falling  into  the  possession  of 
Fnods  L  From  Florence  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  and  thence  again  to  Florence  and  to  Rome,  where  he 
vas  emptoyed  not  only  in  the  working  of  jewelry,  but  also  in 
the  eiecution  of  dies  for  private  medals  and  for  the  papal  mint. 
Here  in  1539  he  avenged  a  brother's  death  by  slaying  the  slayer; 
and  shortly  afterwards  had  to  flee  to  Naples  to  shelter  hiniself 
from  the  consequences  of  an  affray  with  a  notary,  Ser  Benedetto, 
whom  he  wounded.  Through  the  influence  of  several  of  the 
cardinals  he  obtained  a  pardon;  and  on  the  elevation  of  Paul 
III.  to  the  pontiflcal  throne  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
position  of  favour,  notwithstanding  a  fresh  homicide  of  a  gold- 
smith which  he  had  committed  more  by  aoddent  than  of  malice 
prepense  in  the  interregnum.  Once  more  the  plots  of  Pierluigi 
Fjrnne,  a  natural  son  of  I^ul  lU.,  led  to  his  retreat  from  Rome 
to  Florence  and  Venice,  and  once  more  he  was  restored  with 
greater  honour  than  before.  On  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  Francis  I.,  being  now  aged  thirty-seven,  he  was  im- 
pnaooed  on  a  chai^  (apparently  false)  of  having  embezzled 
during  the  war  the  gems  of  the  pontifical  tiara;  he  remained 
some  while  confined  in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  escaped,  was 
recaptured,  and  treated  with  great  severity,  and  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  death  on  the  scaffold.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
released  at  the  intercession  of  Pierluigi's  wife,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  the  Cardinal  d'  Este  of  Ferran,  to  whom  he  presented  a 
splendid  cup.  For  a  while  after  this  he  worked  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  at  Fontaineblcau  and  in  Paris;  but  he  considered  the 
duchcsse  d'fitampes  to  be  set  against  him,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  king's  favourites,  whom  he  would  not  stoop  to  conciliate 
and  could  not  venture  to  silence  by  the  sword,  as  he  had  silenced 
his  raeroies  in  Rome,  led  him,  after  about  five  3rears  of  laborious 
and  sumptuous  work,  and  of  continually-recurring  jealousies  and 
violences,  to  retire  in  1545  in  disgust  to  Florence,  where  he 
empbyed  his  time  in  works  of  art,  and  exasperated  his  temper 
in  rivalries  with  the  uneasy-natured  sculptor  Baccio  BandinellL 
The  first  collision  between  the  two  had  occurred  several  years 
before  when  Pope  Clement  VII.  commissioned  Cellini  to  mint 
his  coinage.  Now,  in  an  altercation  before  Duke  Cosimo, 
BandioelU  insultingly  stigmatized  Benvenuto  as  guilty  of  gross 
immorality;  in  his  autobiography  Cellini  rather  repels  than 
denies  the  charge,  but  he  certainly  repels  it  with  demonstrative 
and  grotesque  vivacity.  Two  somewhat  similar  charges  had 
been  made  ere  this:  one  in  Paris,  which  he  braved  out  in  court 
—the  other,  in  Florence,  was  a  mere  private  quarrel,  and  perhaps 
undeserving  of  attention.  During  the  war  with  Siena  Cellini 
vas  appointed  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  his  native  city, 
and,  though  rather  shabbily  treated  by  his  ducal  patrons,  he 
continued  to  gain  the  admiration  of  hi»  fellow-citizens  by  the 
magnificent  works  which  be  produced.  He  died  In  Florence  in 
1 571,  unmarried,  and  leaving  no  posterity,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata.  He  had  supported 
in  Florence  a  Iridowed  sister  and  her  six  daughters. 

Besides  the  works  in  gold  and  silver  which  have  been  adverted 
to,  CcUini  executed  several  pieces  of  sculpture  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  is  the  bronze  group  of "  Perseus 
holding  the  head  of  Medusa,"  a  work  (first  suggested  by  Duke 
Cosimo  de'  Medici)  now  in  the  Ix^^gia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  full 
of  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  grandeur  of  a  terrible  beanty,  one 
of  the  most  tyiMcal  and  unforgettable  monuments  of  the  Italian 
Renaisance.  The  casting  of  this  great  work  gave  Cellini  the 
utmost  trouble  and  anxiety;  and  its  completion  was  hailed  with 
rapturous  homage  from  jlII  parts  of  Italy.  The  original  relief 
from  the  foot  of  the  pedestal — Perseus  and  Andromeda — is  in 
the  Bargello,  and  replaced  by  a  cast. 


Not  less  characteristic  of  its  splendidly  gifted  and  barbarically 
untameable  author  are  the  autobiographical  memoirs  which  he 
composed,  beginning  them  in  Florence  in  1558, — a  production 
of  the  utmost  energy,  directness  and  racy  animation,  setting  forth 
one  of  the  most  singular  careen  in  all  the  annals  of  fine  art 
His  amours  and  hatreds,  his  passions  and  delights,  his  love  of 
the  sumptuous  and  the  exquisite  in  art,  his  self -applause  and  self- 
assertion,  running  now  and  again  into  extravagances  which  it  b 
impassible  to  credit,  and  difficult  to  set  down  as  strictly  conscious 
falsehoods,  make  this  one  of  the  most  singular  and  fascinating 
books  in  existence.  Here  we  read,  not  only  of  the  strange  and 
varied  adventures  of  which  we  have  presented  a  hasty  sketch, 
but  of  the  devout  complacency  with  which  Cellini  could  con- 
template a  satisfactorily  achieved  homicide;  of  the  legion  of 
devils  which  he  and  a  conjuror  evoked  in  the  Colosseum,  after  one 
of  his  not  innumerous  mistresses  had  been  spirited  away  from 
him  by  her  mother;  of  the  marvellous  halo  of  light  which  he 
found  surrounding  his  head  at  dawn  and  twilight  after  his  Roman 
imprisonment,  and  his  supernatural  visions  and-angelic  protection 
during  that  adversity;  and  of  his  being  poisoned  on  two  several 
occasions.  If  he  is  unmeasured  in  abusing  some  people,  he  is 
also  unlimited  in  praising  othen.  The  autobiography  has  bMn 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  by  J.  A.  Symonds, 
and  by  A.  Macdonald.  Cellini  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  gold- 
smith's art,  on  sculpture,  and  on  design  (translated  by  C.  R. 
Ashbee,  1899). 

Among  his  works  of  art  not  already  mentioned,  many  of  which 
have  perished,  were  a  colossal  Man  for  a  fountain  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  the  bronzes  of  the  doorway,  coins  for  the  Papal  and 
Florentine  states,  a  Jupiter  in  silver  of  life  size,  and  a  bronze 
bust  of  Bindo  Altoviti.  The  works  of  decora  live  art  are,  speaking 
broadly,  rather  florid  than  chastened  in  style. 

In  addition  to  the  bronze  statue  of  Perseus  and  the  medallions 
already  referred  to,  the  works  of  art  in  existence  to-day  executed 
by  him  are  the  ttlebrated  salt-cellar  made  for  Francis  I.  at  Vienna; 
a  medaUion  of  Clement  VII.  in  commemoration  of  the  peace 
between  the  Christian  priiices,  1530,  with  a  bust  of  the  pope  on 
the  reverse  and  a  figure  of  Peace  setting  fire  to  a  heap  of  arms 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  signed  with  the  artist's  name; 
a  medal  of  Francis  I.  with  his  portrait,  also  signed;  and  a  medal 
of  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo.  Cellini,  while  employed  at  the  papal 
mint  at  Rome  during  the  papacy  of  Clement  VU^^nd  later  of 
Paul  III.,  executed  the  dies  of  several  coins  and  medals,  some 
of  which  still  survive  at  this  now  defunct  mint  He  was  also 
in  the  service  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  firat  duke  of  Florence, 
for  whom  he  executed  in  1535  a  forty-soldi  piece  with  a  bust 
of  the  duke  on  one  side  and  standing  figures  of  the  saints  Cosmo 
and  Damian  on  the  other.  Some  connoisseun  attribute  to  his 
hand  several  plaques,  "  Jupiter  crushing  the  Giants,"  "  Fight 
between  Perseus  and  Phinaeus,"  a  Dew,  ftc 

The  important  works  which  have  perished  include  the  uncom- 
pleted chalice  intended  for  Clement  VIL;  a  gold  cover  for  a 
prayer-book  as  a  gift  from  Pope  Paul  HI.  to  Charles  V., — ^both 
described  at  length  in  his  autobiography;  large  silver  statues  of 
Jupiter,  Vulcan  and  Mara,  wrought  for  Francis  I.  during  his 
sojourn  in  Paris;  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  a  silver  cup  for 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara.  llie  magnificent  gold  "  button,"  or 
morse,  made  by  Cellini  for  the  cope  of  Clement  VII.,  the  com- 
petition for  which  is  so  graphically  described  in  his  autobiography, 
appeara  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  Pius  VI.,  with  many  other 
priceless  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  in  furnishing  the 
indemnity  of  30,000,000  francs  demanded  by  Napoleon  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  against  the  States  of  the  Church  in 
1797.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  pope  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  a  third  of  that  sum  in  plate  and  jewels.  Fortimately 
there  are  in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  three  water- 
colour  drawings  of  this  splendid  morse  by  F.  Bertoli,  done  at  the 
instance  of  an  EngUshman  named  Talman  in  the  firat  half  of  the 
1 8th  century.  The  obverse  and  reverse,  as  well  as  the  rim, 
are  drawn  full  size,  and  moreover  the  morse  with  the  precious 
stones  set  therein,  including  a  diamond  then  considered  the 
second  largest  in  the  world,  is  fully  described. 
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^  IIk  Lac  of  Sir  Kenclm  Digby ''  (iW);  U  Dimicr,  CtUini  ila 
COB  iafliua  {1S9S);  EuE&ie  Plan,  £Uui,  «»^-  "HailUv, 
Ire  {iWiY,  Bolienllul.  Sttna  Bu  Ktaul/fstUMi  da  nmdrrrtn 

1U7) :  d!^  FnlDD^  Ta»i,  Vila  di  a<«miU  t^i^'  (^ini^  \%2^. 
Vila  ii  Bnaavlo  CiUini  raiBo  da  Jb  mdiUma  (1833) ;  E.  BnbrlOD, 
JLa  Cronn  at  fiirrajaui  (Puii.  1894):  A.  Hii«.  Lis  UidaiUrm 
fartnliiu  (PMni.  18B7);  J.  FricdlindEr.  ilit  OiiJ^ucikni  Schsu- 
miaemiiifiifiikiUni  Jakrliuiiiali  (Bcriin.  l«So-l8ai);  N.  Rondol. 
£»  jadaHkuri  tymnnil  (Uican.  iBm}:  Dr  Juliui  Clhn.  UcJailk* 
■W  Plalulinf  iir  SnmKHiait    W.  P.  Uttilcr  (Frankfort-on-MaiB, 
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infinildy 
ihc  plant  cell.  They  1: 
colloids"  (Tollena),  ana  are  rsoivea 
into  moQoses.  The  typical  cellulcoc 
empirical  (ormuli  CiHaOi,  identical  wil 
wbich  It  bas  many  cbemi^  analogies  1 
ooiTelatians.  The  representative  "  celli: 
■tituent  d(  the  cotloa  fibie  substance, 
treaticig  the  n»r  £bn  with  boiling  dilute  alkalis,  (oUewed  by 
chlorine  gai  or  bmmine  vater,  01  simply  by  alkaline  oiidants. 
The  celluhM  Ihiit  pudEed  b  further  treated  with  dilute  acids, 
and  then  eihauiiiwly  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Chemical 
filter-paper  (Swedish)  i>  practically  pure  crlluloK,  the  final 
purification  consisting  in  eihamtive  uealniHil  with  hydro- 
fluoric add  10  remove  silicious  inorganic  residues.  The  "  cellu- 
lo«e  "  group,  however,  comprija  sMrio  of  substances  which, 
while  presenting  the  characters  generally  similar  to  those  of 
cation  cellulose,  also  exhibit  marked  divergences.  The  re- 
semblances are  maintained  in  their  synthetical  reactions;  but 
reactions  involving  the  decomposition  of  the  complen  show  many 
variations.  Fnreiample,cottonceIluloseisdifficultlyhydrolysed; 
other  celluloses  are  more  or  less  readily  split  up  by  dilute  acids, 
the  extreme  members  readily  yielding  sugars:  the  hexooea — - 
dextrose,  mannose  and  galactose;  and  the  pentoses— lylose 
and  arabinose;  these  less  resistant  cell-wall  constituents  are 
termed  hemi-ceUuloses. 

Tlie  celluloses  proper  an  essentially  non-nitrogenous,  though 
originaling  in  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  («Il-walla  of  the  lower 
cryptofama,  simitarly  purified,  retain  a  notable  pro|:ionion 
— i-o-4'0%— of  constitutional  nitrogen.  When  hydiolysed 
these  lungoidcelluloscsyield,  in  addition  to  monoses,  glucosamine 
and  acetic  acid.  The  cellulosesof  the  phanerogams  are  gcnendly 
associated,  in  a  degree  rangingfrom  physical  mixture  to  chetnical 
union,  witfa  other  complicated  substances,  constituting  the 
"compound  celluloses-"  The  nature  of  the  associated  groups 
afiords  a  convenient  classification 
into    pecto-ceUuloses,     lignr 


tbey  may  be  teganJed  ti  homogeneom,  and  are  comniaily 
grouped  under  the  oamc  iipunH.  The  ligscoe  camplo  nscis, 
by  its  unsaturated  groups,  witli  tlie  halogens.  It  is  a  (omEdii 
containing  but  htile  bydcoiyl;  and  is  of  leliuvely  hi«Ii 
carbon  percentage  (sso-57-0%).  Cula-uOal^aa  ptedomioaie 
in  the  protective  coatings  of  plant  oigana,  and  are  chancter. 
Ized  by  constituent  groups,  the  decorapCBilnfi  pnducli  d 
which  are  compounds  of  the  fatty  series,  and  ako  wax  alcohab, 
acids,  cfatJestcrols,  &c 

Tile  typical  pecto-ceUulose  is  the  flax  fibre,  ij.  the  bftu  fibre 
of  Ibe  flax  plant  (Linum  usUalissimitui),  as  il  occi.'S  in  tke 
plant,  ot  as  {he  commercial  textile  fibre  in  its  nw  stale.  Rbta. 
or  lamie,  is  another  leading  textile  fibre  in  which  the  ctBilcse 
occurs  associated  with  alkali-soluble  colloidal  cartiobydrata 
PeclD<el]uloles  are  found  in  the  stems  of  the  Cramincae  [cereal 
straws,  esparto),  and  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  jmiHcotrit- 
dons  used  as  textile  and  rope.maklng  fibres.  Tbey  are  the  ihirf 
coistiluentiof  the  fleshy  pirencbyinaol  fruits,  tubers,  rhinmo. 
Ligno-celluloses  find  theU  chemical  rqn-esenlalive  in  the  jute 
fibre.  They  constitute  the  woods,  and  are  theitfon  ^ihe 
widest  distribution  and  the  highest  industiial  utility,  it  b 
important  to  note  that  k  complex  having  all  the  chemial 
diaracteristics  of  a  ligno-cellulose  occxirs  in  a  lolubk  frJkaiiiL 

cellulose  is  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  morphological  rhii^ 
of  the  plant  cell  known  as  "  lignification."  The  typical  coto- 
celluloses  are  the  epidermal  tissues  of  all  growing  plants  or 
organs,  which  are  easily  detaclied  from  the  underlying  tiaus 
' t.    To  suhaervc  Ihis  luBcikn. 


;melyr. 
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associated  group 

o(  very  high  molecular  weight. 

CcUulau  iindBelaiiualScUna.—'neeUbonlioaoStlii  uloie,  ii. 
of  the  cell  waits,  and  its  morphological  and  phyaiologica]  aqxcu 
are  discussed  in  the  articles  Plants:  Pkyiitlety,  AiOemy: 
and  CvTOuwy;  while  in  the  article  Coal  the  pan  pliyed  kj 
cellidose  in  Ibe  formation  of  these  d^Miits  reccivts  irraismL: 
here  we  may  deal  with  its  general  relation  to  agriculture.  In  the 
analysis  of  fodder  plants  and  other  vegeiaUe  produce,  ilie 
residue  obtained  after  successive  add  and  alkaline  hydnJyw  b 
the  "  crude  fibre  "  of  the  agricultural  chemist,  and  ii  gentnUy 
taken  as  a  messuie  of  the  actual  cellulose  contents  c<  the  n« 
material.  We  give  in  Ubulai  foim  the  ai 
crude  fibre  in  typical  food-ttuSs  and  agrici 
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the  associated  substancer—carbo- 
hydratcs,  togetlier  with  their  oxi- 
dation pn>£ict9,  i.1.  containing 
either  two  arbonyls  (CO)  in  the 
unit  group  or  orboiyl  (COOH] 
groups  in  a  complex— are  readily 
hydrolysed  by  weak  adds  to  the 
gelatinous  "  pectic  adds  "  or  their 
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The  above  figures  have  a  purely  empirical  value,  since  they 
represent  a  complicated  mixture  of  various  residues  derived  from 
tiie  celluloses  and  compound  celluloses.  This  mixture  may  be 
further  resolved,  and  by  special  quantitative  methods  the  pro- 
portions  of  actual  cellulose,  ligno-cellulose  and  cuto-celltiloses 
estimated  (J.  Kdnig,  Ber.,  1906,  39,  p.  3564).  The  figures  are 
taken  as  an  inverse  measure  of  digestibility;  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  established  that  this  group  of  relatively  indigestible 
food  constituents  are  more  or  less  digestible  and  assimilable 
as  flesh  and  fat  producers.  The  percentage  or  coefficient  of 
digesUbility  of  the  celluloses  of  the  more  important  food-stuffs — 
green  fodder,  hay,  straw  and  grains — varies  from  20  to  75%. 
It  has  also  been  established  that  their  physiological  efficiency  is, 
noder  certain  conditions,  quite  equal  to  that  of  starch. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indigestible  food  resi- 
dues, as  finally  voided  by  the  animal,  have  played  an  important 
mechanical  part  as  an  aid  to  digestion  of  those  constituents 
more  readily  attacked  in  the  digestive  tract  of  animals.  They 
are  farther  an  important  factor  of  the  agricultural  cycle.  Re- 
turned to  the  soil  as  "  farm-yard  manure,"  mixed  with  other 
celhlosic  matter  which  has  served  as  litter,  they  add  "  fibre  " 
to  the  soil  and,  as  a  mechanical  diluent  of  the  mineral  soil 
components,  maintain  this  in  a  more  open  condition,  penetrable 
by  the  atmospheric  gases,  and  promoting  distribution  of  moisture. 
Farther  by  breaking  down,  with  production  of  "humus,"  a 
complex  of  colloidal  "  unsaturated  "  bodies  of  acid  fimction, 
they  fulfil  important  chemical  functions  by  interaction  with  the 
minenl  soil  constituents. 

Cktmisiry  of  Ceiiulose. — Purified  cotton  cellulose,  which  is  the 
definitive  prototype  of  the  cellulose  group  or  series,  is  a  complex 
of  monoses  or  their  "  residues."  It  is  resolved  by  solution  in 
sulphuric  add  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  esters  thus 
produced  into  dextrose.  This  fundamental  fact  with  its  ele- 
mentary composition,  most  simply  expressed  by  the  formula 
C«HMO»t  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  polyanhydride  of 
dextrose.  Forming,  as  it  does,  simple  esters  in  the  ratio  of  the 
reacting  hydroxyls  30H:  CsHwOb,  and  taking  into  account  its 
direct  oonverson  into  «-brom-methyl  furfural  (Fenton)  a 
constitutional  formula  has  been  proposed  by  A.  G.  Green  {Zeii. 
Fub.  TextU  Chem.  3,  pp.  97  and  309  (1904)),  which  is  a  useful 

generalisation  of  its  reactions,  and  its  ultimate  relations  to  the 

CH(OH).CHCH(OH) 
n'mpier  carbohydrates,  viz.,    J  >0    >0         Green  con- 

CH(OH).CH.CH, 
siders,  moreover,  that  a  group  thus  formulated  may  consistently 
represent  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  reacting  unit,  but  that 
unit  of  larger  dimensions,  if  postulated,  is  easily  derived  from  the 
above  by  oxygen  Unkings. 
From  another  point  of  view  the  unit  group  has  been  formu- 
/CH(OH)CH(OH) 
lated  asCO  >CHt.themainlinkingofsuchunitsinthe 

^H(OH)CH(OH) 

complex  taking  place  as  between  their  respective  CO  and  CH3 
groups  in  the  altemativeenolic  formCH — C(OH).  This  viewgives 
eipression  to  the  genetic  relations  of  the  celluloses  to  the  ligno- 
celluloses,  to  the  tendency  to  carbon  condensation  as  in  the 
formation  of  coals,  and  pseudo-carbons,  to  the  relative  resistance 
of  ceiluhMC  to  hydrolysis,  and  its  other  points  of  differentiation 
from  starch,  and  more  particuhirly  to  the  ketonic  character  of  its 
carbonyl  (CO)  groups,  which  is  also  more  in  harmony  with  the 
experimental  facts  established  by  Fenton  as  to  the  production  of 
nethyl  furfural. 

The  probability,  however,  is  that  no  simple  molecular  formula 
adequately  represents  the  constitution  of  cellulose  as  it  actually 
exists  or  indeed  reacts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  cellulose  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  a  condition  of 
najter  analogous  to  that  of  a  saline  electrolyte  in  solution,  i.e. 
>s  a  complex  of  molecular  aggregates,  and  of  residues  (of  monose 
poops)  having  distinct  and  opposite  polarities;  such  a  complex 
is  essentially  labile  and  its  configuration  will  change  progressively 
ttoder  reaction.  The  exposition  of  this  view  is  the  subject  of 
>  publication  by  Cross  and  Bevan  (Researches  cH  Cellulose,  ii. 
1906).  .The  main  purpose  is  to  dve  full  effect  to  the  colloidal 


characteristics  of  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  with  reference  to 
the  modem  theory  of  the  colloidal  state  as  involving  a  particular 
internal  equilibrium  of  amphoteric  electrolytes. 

The  typical  cellulose  is  a  white  fibrous  substance  fiamiliar  to 
us  in  the  various  forms  of  bleached  cotton.  Other  fibrous  cellu- 
loses are  equally  characteristic  as  to  form  and  appearance,  e.g. 
bleached  flax,  hemp,  ramie.  It  is  hygroscopic,  absorbing  6  to 
7%  its  weight  of  moisture  from  the  air.  When  dry,  it  is  an 
electrical  insulator,  and  has  a  q)ecific  inductive  capacity  of 
about  7:  when  wetted  it  is  a  conductor,  and  manifests  electro- 
lytic phenomena.*  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  ordinary 
solvents;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  a  40-50%  sc^ution  of  zinc 
chloride,  and  in  anunoniacal  solutions  of  cx^per  oxide  (3% 
CuO,  15%  NH|):  from  these  solutions  it  is  obtained  as  a  highly 
hydrat«i,  gelatinous  precipitate,  from  the  former  by  dilution  or 
addition  of  alcohol,  from  the  latter  by  acidification;  these  solu- 
tions have  important  industrial  application.  Projected  or  drawn 
into  a  precipitating  solution  they  may  be  solidified  continuously 
to  threads  of  various,  but  controlled  dimensions:  the  regenerated 
cellulose,  now  amorphous,  in  its  finer  dimensions  is  known  as 
artificial  silk  or  lustra-cellulose.  These  forms  of  cellulose  retain 
the  general  characters  of  the  original  fibrous  and  "  natural " 
celluloses.  In  composition  they  differ  somewhat  by  combination 
with  water  (of  hydration),  which  they  retain  in  the  air-dry  con- 
dition. They  also  further  combine  with  an  increased  proportion 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  viz.  up  to  xo-xi%  of  their  weight. 

DertM/iTM.— Important  derivative*  are  the  esters  or  ethereal 
salts  of  both  irwrganic  and  organic  adds,  cellulose  behaving  as  an 
alcohol,  the  highest  esters  indicating  that  it  reacts  as  a  trihydric 
alcohol  of  the  formula  n[CsHiOi(OH)i].  The  nitrates  result  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  dther  alone  or  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid:  the  normal  dinitrate  represents  a 
definite  stage  in  the  series  of  nitrates,  and  the  ester  at  this  point 
manifests  the  important  property  of  solubility  ia  various  alco- 
holic solvents,  notably  ether-alcohol.  Such  nitrates  are  the 
basis  of  collodion,  of  artificial  silk  by  the  processes  of  Chardonnet 
and  Lehner,  and  of  celluloid  or  xylonite.  Higher  nitrates  are 
also  obtainable  up  to  the  limit  of  the  trinitrate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  ether  or  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  nitroglycerin,  nitrobenzene 
and  other  solvents.  These  higher  nitzates  are  the  basis  of  the 
most  important  modem  explosives. 

Cellulose  reacts  directly  with  acetic  anhydride  to  fbnn  low 
esters;  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  the  reaction  proceeds 
to  higher  limits;  the  triacetate  is  soluble  in  chloroform.  The 
acid  sulphuric  ester,  CJItOi(S04H)t,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  its  relation  to  tlie  original  cellulose  is  doubt- 
ful. The  monobenzoate  and  dibenzoate  are  formed  by  benzoyl 
chloride  reacting  on  alkali-cellulose  (see  bdow).  Cellulose 
xanthates  are  obtained  from  carbon  bisulphide  and  alkali- 
cellulose;  these  are  water  soluble  derivatives  and  the  basis  of 
"  viscose,*'  and  of  important  industries.  Mixed  esters — aceto- 
sulphate,  aceto-benzoate,  nitrobenzoyl  nitrates,  aceto-nitxo- 
sulphates — have  also  been  iqyestigated. 

Cellulose  (cotton),  when  treated  with  a  15-20%  caustic 
soda  solution,  gives  the  compound  C|HioQi*H/>'2NaOH, 
alkali-cellulose,  the  original  riband-like  form  with  zetioilated 
walls  of  the  cellulose  being  transformed  into  a  smooth-walled 
cylinder.  The  structural  changes  in  the  ultimate  fibre  deter- 
mine very  considerable  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  fabrics  so 
treated.  The  reactions  and  structural  changes  were  investigated 
by  J.  Mercer,  and  are  known  generally  as  "  mercerization."  In 
recent  years  a  very  large  industry  in  "  mercerized  "  fabrics 
(cotton)  has  resulted  from  the  observation  that  if  the  shrinkages 
of  the  yams  and  fabrics  be  antagonized  by.  mechanical  means, 
a  very  high  lustre  is  developed. 

Similar,  but  less  definite  compounds,  are  formed  with  the 
oxides  of  lead,  manganese,  barium,  iron,  aluminium  and 
chromium.  These  derivatives,  which  also  find  industrial  applica- 
tions in  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  fabrics,  differ  but  little  in 

*  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  i8q5>  67.  I>*'i49t 
C.  R.  Darling.  Jour.  Faraday  Soc.  1904;  A.  Campbell.  Trans.  Roy, 
Soe.  1906b 
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appearance  from  the  original  cellulose,  and  are  without  influence 
on  its  essential  characteristics. 

Decompositions. — Hydrolysis: — By  solution  in  sulphuric  add 
followed  by  dilution  and  boiling  the  diluted  solution  cellulose 
hydrolyses  to  fermentable  sugars;  this  reaction  is  utilized 
industrially,  in  the  manufacture  of  s^ucose  from  rags.  Hydro- 
chloric add  produces  a  friable  mass  of  "  hydrocellulose/' 
probably  CuHasOu,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  attacked 
by  alkalis,  with  the  production  of  soluble  derivatives;  some 
dextrose  is  formed  in  the  original  reaction.  Hydrobromic  add 
in  ethereal  solution  gives  furiurane  derivatives.  Cold  dilute 
adds  have  no  perceptible  action  on  cellulose.  The  actions  of 
such  adds  are  an  important  auxiliary  to  bleaching,  dyeing 
and  printing  processes,  but  they  require  careftd  limitation  in 
respect  of  concentration  and  temperature.  Cellulose  is  extremely 
resistant  to  the  action  of  dilute  alkalis:  a  z-a%  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  having  little  action  at  temperatures  up  to  iso**; 
henoe  the  use  of  caustic  soda,  soda  ash  and  sodium  silicate  in 
bleaching  processes,  i.e.  for  the  elimination  of  the  non-ceUulose 
components  of  the  raw  fibres.  Oxidation  in  acid  solutions 
gives  compounds  dassed  as  "  oxycclluloses,"  insoluble  in  water, 
but  more  or  less  soluble  in  alkalis;  continued  oxidation  gives 
formic,  acetic  and  carbonic  adds.  Oxidation  in  alkaline  solution 
is  more  easily  controlled  and  limited;  solutions  of  bleaching 
powder,  or  more  generally  of  alkaline  hydrochlorites,  receive 
industrial  application  in  oxidizing  the  coloured  impurities  of  the 
fibre,  or  residues  left  after  more  or  less  severe  alkali  treatments, 
leaving  the  cellulose  practically  tmaffected.  This,  however, 
is  obviously  a  question  of  conditions:  this  group  of  oxidants 
also  oxidize  to  oxycellulose,  and  under  more  severe  conditions 
to  add  products,  ^.g.  oxalic  and  carbonic  adds.  Certain  bacteria 
also  induce  decompositions  which  are  resolutions  into  idtimate 
products  of  the  lowest  molecular  dimensions,  as  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  methane,  acetic  addandbutyricadd  (Omeliansky) 
{Handh.  Teckn.  Mykologie  [F.  Lafar]  pp.  245-^68),  but  generally 
the  cellulose  complex  is  extremely  resistant  to  the  organic 
ferments.  CeUulose  bums  with  a  liuninous  flame  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water;  dry  distillation  gives  a  complicated  mixture 
of  gaseous  and  liquid  products  and  a  residue  of  charcoal  or 
pseudo-carbon.  Chromic  add  in  sulphuric  add  solutions  effects 
a  complete  oxidation,  i.e.  combustion  to  water  and  carbonic  add. 

lAgno-celluloses. — ^These  compoxmds  have  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  cellulose  esters;  they  are  in  effect  ethereal 
compounds  of  cellulose  and  the  quinonoid  lignone  complex, 
and  the  combination  resists  hydrolysis  by  weak  alkalis  or  adds. 
The  cellulose  varies  in  amoimt  from  80  to  50%,  and  the  lignone 
varies  inversely  as  the  degree  of  llgnification,  that  is,  from  the 
lignified  bast  fibre  of  annuals,  of  which  jute  is  a  type,  to  the  dense 
tissues  of  the  perennial  dicotyledonous  woods,  typified  by  the 
beech.  The  empirical  formula  of  the  lignone  complex  varies 
from  CttHs^  (j^^e)  to  C»H«O]0  (pine  wood).  In  certain 
reactions  the  non-cellulose  or  lignone  constituents  are  selectively, 
converted  into  soluble  derivatives,  and  may  be  separated  as 
such  from  the  cellidose  which  is  left;  for  example,  chlorination 
gives  products  soluble  in  sodium  sulphite  solution,  by- the  com- 
bination of  unsaturated  groups  of  the  lignone  with  the  halogen, 
while  digestion  with  bisulphite  solutions  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures  (140^-160")  fl^ves  soluble  sulphonated  derivatives.  This 
last  reaction  is  employed  industrially  in  the  preparation  of  cellu- 
lose for  paper-making  from  coniferous  woods.  These  reactions 
are  "  quantitative  "  since  they  depend  upon  well-defined  con- 
stitutional features  of  the  lignone  complex,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  ligno-cellulose  takes  place  with  no  further  change  in  the 
lignone  than  the  synthetical  combination  with  the  substituting 

groups.    The  constituent  groups  of  the  lignone  spedfically 

HC 

HCriCO 
reacting  are  of  benzenoid  type  of  the  probable  form  ^  ^1     Uq> 

CD 
deduced  from  the  similarity  of  the  chlorinated  derivatives 
to  mairogallol,   the  product  of   the  action  of  chlorine  on 
pyrogallol  in  acetic  add  solution  (A.  H«nU!Khf  9fr*  99,  P-  2033). 


The  complex  contains  methoxy  (OCHO  groups,  that  is  also 
present  a  residue  which  is  readily  brokui  down  by  oridiring 
agents,  and  indeed  by  simple  hydrolysis,  to  aatk  ackL 
Another  important  group  of  actual  constituents  are  peatosaaes 
— partially  isolated  as  "wood  gum"  by  sotatMn  in  alkalb 
— and  furfural  derivatives  (hytboxy  fuxfnials)  derived  bom 
these.  The  actual  constitutional  relationshipa  of  these  mais 
groups,  as  well  as  the  localization  of  the  methoxy  groiips,  an 
still  problematical. 

Certain  colour  reactions  are  characteristic,  thoo^  they  aie 
in  some  cases  reactions  of  certain  constituents  invaziaUy  pctsest 
in  the  natural  forms  of  the  ligno-celluloae;  which  may  be  re- 
moved without  affecting  the  essential  character  of  the  hgnooe 
complex.  Aniline  salts  generally  ^ve  a  yellow  coloratka. 
dimethyl-para-phenylenediamine  gives  a  deq>  red  oolontxm, 
phloro^udn  in  hydrochloric  add  i^ves  a  crimson  coloratiar., 
Reactions  more  definitely  characteristic  of  the  hgooue  are:— 
ferric  ferrocyanide,  whidi  is  taken  up  and  transformed  into 
Prussian  blue  throughout  the  fibre,  without  affecting  its  stzncture, 
although  there  may  be  as  much  as  a  50%  gain  in  wei^t;  iodific 
in  potassium  iodide  solution  pves  a  deep  brown  ooioor  doe  to 
absorption  of  the  halogen,  a  reaction  which  admits  of  quaotitati\'e 
application,  i.e.  as  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  ligno-ceOakie 
in  a  fibrous  mixture;  nitric  add  ^ves  a  deep  orange  ycflov 
coloration;  digested  with  the  dilute  add  (5-10%  HNQi)  at  50* 
the  ligno-cellvioses  are  entirdy  resolved,  the  lignone  com^ 
being  attacked  and  dissolved  in  the  form  of  nitroso-keiofik 
adds,  which,  on  continued  heating,  are  finally  resolved  to 
oxalic,  acetic,  formic  and  carbonic  adds. 

Derivatives  of  LigruhceUulose. — By  reaction  with  cUorine 
jute  yidds  the  derivative  CoHuCUOk,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ia 
acetic  add;  this  derivative  has  the  reactions  <rf  a  quianie 
chloride.  By  reaction  with  sodium  sulphite  it  is  converted  hsto 
a  hydroquinone  sulphonate  of  deep  purple  colour.  The  reactioa 
of  the  ligno-celluloses  (pine  wood)  with  the  bisu]]dutes  ykkk 
the  soluble  derivatives  of  the  general  formula  (^HaOb-SOsH 
(containing  two  0-CHa  groups).  Jute  reacts  with  ikitric  add  a 
presence  of  sidphuric  add  to  form  nitrates;  and  with  aoetk 
anhydride  to  form  low  acetates.  It  reacts  with  alkahne  faydraiei 
with  structural  changes  similar  to  those  obtained  with  oottcn; 
and  by  the  further  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  of  carbca 
bisulphide  upon  the  resulting  ooonpounds  there  result  the  cor- 
responding benzoates  and  xanthates  reflectively.  But  these 
synthetical  derivatives  are  mixtures  of  f^UMl^>^  and  Ugnoiie 
derivatives,  and  so  far  of  merely  theoretical  interest. 

Decompositions  of  Ligno-ceUulose.-  -In  addition  to  the  sptd£c 
resolutions  above  described  which  depend  upon  the  distinctive 
chemical  characters  of  the  cellulose  and  lignone  respectively, 
the  following  may  be  noted:  to  simple  hydrolytic  agents  the 
two  groups  are  equally  resistant,  therefore  by  Ix^ing  with  dUcie 
acids  or  alkalis  the  groups  are  attacked  pvi  pcssu,  Vieak 
oxidants  may  also  be  used  as  bleaching  agents  to  remove  cbbomi 
by-products  without  seriously  attacking  the  tigno-ccSokse^ 
which  is  obtained  inits  bleached  form.  Nitric  add  oi  all  stieagtks 
effects  complete  resolution.  Chromic  add  in  dilute  solnt»s 
combines  with  the  lignone  complex,  but  in  presence  of  ky^n- 
lysing  adds  total  oxidation  of  the  lignone  is  determined.  Tbe 
prindpal  products  are  oxalic,  carbonic,  formic  and  acetic  adds. 
This  reaction  is  an  index  of  constitution.  Generally,  the  ligntne 
is  attacked  under  many  conditions  and  by  many  reagents  which 
are  without  action  upon  cellulose,  by  virtue  of  its  unsatwaied 
constitution,  and  its  add  and  aldehydic  residues. 

Cuto-cdlvlose. — ^A  typical  cuto-cellulose  isthe cutide (ped) of 
the  apple  which,  when  piuified  by  repeated  hydrolytic  treatneat 
and  finally  by  alcohol  and  ether,  gives  a  product  of  the  composh 
tion  C-75-66%,  H-ix-37%,  0«X4*97%-  Hydrolysis  by 
strong  alk^  gives  stearo-cutic  acid,  C»HiiQ|,  ixA  <deo-cutic 
add,  CuHbOi  (Frfmy).  Cork  is  a  complex  mixture  oontaifiias 
various  compound  celluloses:  extraction  with  akobd  removes 
certain  fatty  alcohols  and  adds,  and  aromatic  derivatives  rcUt<d 
to  tannic  add;  the  residue  is  probably  a  mixture  of  ccliuloM. 
ligno-cellulose,  cerin,  CaHdO  and  subcrin;  the  Utter  yiddi 
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stesiic  add,  CnHi^,  and  the  add  CnH«A.  The  cuto- 
celhiloscs  have  been  only  superficially  investigated,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  cork,  ate  of  but  little  direct  industrial  importance. 

tndmOrial  Uses  of  Ceiiulose.— The  applications  of  cellulose  to 
the  necessities  of  human  life,  infinitely  varied  in  kind  as  they  are 
colossal  in  magnitude,  depend  upon  two  groups  of  qualities  or 
properties,  (1)  structural,  (2)  cbemicaL  The  manufactures  of 
vegetable  textiles  and  of  paper  are  based  upon  the  fibrous  forms 
of  the  naturally  occurring  celluloses,  together  with  such  structural 
qualities  as  are  expressed  in  the  terms  strength,  elasticity, 
spedfic  gravity.  As  regards  chemical  properties,  those  which 
come  into  play  are  chiefly  the  negative  quality  of  resistance  to 
chemical  change;  this  is  obviously  a  primary  factor  of  value  in 
enabling  fabrics  to  withstand  wear  and  tear,  contact  with 
atmospheric  oxygen  and  water,  and  such  chemical  treatments  as 
bundryiog;  positive  chemical  properties  are  broiight  into  play 
in  the  auxiliary  processes  of  dydng,  printing,  and  the  treatment 
and  preparation  in  connexion  with  these.  Staple  textiles  of 
ihts  group  are  cotton,  flax,  hemp  and  jute;  other  fibres  are  used 
in  rope-making  and  brush-making  industries.  These  subjects 
are  treated  in  special  articles  under  their  own  headings  and  in 
tiie  artide  FibbilS.  The  course  of  industrial  devdopment  in  the 
19th  century  has  been  one  of  enormous  expansion  in  use  and 
a>nsiderab]e  refinement  in  methods  of  preparation  and  manu- 
facture. Efforts  to  introduce  new  forms  of  cdlulose  have  had 
little  result.  Rhea  or  ramie  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
investigation;  the  Industry  has  been  introduced  into  England, 
and  doubtless  its  development  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
u  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  production  oi  rhea  yams 
b  well  esublished.  though  it  is  still  only  a  rdativcdy  small 
trade — probably  two  or  three  tons  a  day  total  production.  The 
paper  trade  has  required  to  seek  new  sources  of  cellulose,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  uses  of  paper. 
Important  phases  of  development  were:  (i)  in  the  period  of  i860  to 
1870,  the  introduction  of  esparto,  which  has  risen  to  a  consump- 
tion of  250,000  tons  a  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which 
figure  it  remains  fairly  steady;  (2)  the  decade  1870  to  1880, 
vhich  saw  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  cdlulose  from 
coniferous  woods,  and  this  industry  now  furnishes  a  staple  of 
world-wide  consumption,  though  the  industry  Is  necessarily 
localized  in  countries  where  the  coniferous  woods  are  avaikble 
in  laq^e  quantities.  As  a  development  of  the  paper  industry  we 
must  mention  the  manufacture  of  paper  textiles,  based  upon  tl^e 
production  of  pulp  yarns.  Paper  pulps  are  worked  into  flat 
strips,  which  are  then  rolled  into  cylindrical  form,  and  by  a  final 
tvisting  process  a  yam  is  produced  sufi&dently  strong  to  be 
employed  in  weaving. 

What  we  may  call  the  spedal  cellulose  industries  depend  upon 
spedfic  chemical  properties  of  cellulose,  partly  intrinsic,  partly 
belonging  to  the  derivatives  such  as  the  esters.  Thus  the  cellu- 
kse  nitrates  are  the  bases  of  our  modem  high  explosivesi  as  well 
as  those  now  used  for  military  purposes.  Their  use  has  been 
steadily  devdoped  and  perfected  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  The  industries  in  celluloid,  xylonite,  &c.,  also  depend 
upon  the  nitric  esters  of  cellfilose,  and  the  plastic  state  which 
they  assume  when  treated  with  solvent  liquids,  such  as  alcohol, 
amyl  acetate,  camphor  and  other  auxiliaries,  in  which  state 
they  can  be  readily  motdded  and  fashioned  at  will.  They  have 
taken  aa  important  place  as  structural  materials  both  in  useful 
and  artistic  applications.  The  acetates  of  cellulose  have  recently 
been  perfected,  and  are  used  in  coating  fine  wires  for  dectrical 
purposes,  especially  in  instrument-making;  this  tise  depends 
upon  their  electrical  properties  of  high  insulation  and  low  in- 
ductive capadty.  Hydrated  forms  of  cellulose,  which  result 
from  treatment  with  various  reagents,  are  the  bases  of  the 
foQoiring  industries:  vegetable  parchment  results  from  the 
iction  of  sulphuric  add  upon  cellulose  (cotton)  in  the  form  of 
paper,  followed  by  that  of  water,  which  predpiutes  the  partially 
coQoidalized  cellulose.  This  industry  is  carried  out  on  "  con- 
tinuous '*  machinery,  the  cellulose,  in  the.  form  of  paper,  bdng 
tttated  in  rolls.  Vulcanised  fibre  is  produced  by  similar  pro- 
ccMcs,  as  for  instance  by  treating  paper  with  sine  chloride 


solvents  and  cementing  together  a  number  of  sheets  when  in  the 
colloidal  hydrated  state;  the  goods  are  exhaustively  washed  to 
remove  last  traces  of  soluble  electrolytes;  this  is  necessary,  as 
the  product  is  used  for  dectrical  insulation.  The  solvent  action 
of  cupro-ammonitmi  is  used  In  treating  cellulose  goods,  cotton 
and  paper,  the  action  being  allowed  to  proceed  sufi&dently  to 
attack  the  constituent  fibres  and  convert  them  into  colloidal 
cupro-ammonium  compounds,  which  are  then  dried,  produdng 
a  characteristic  green-coloured  finish  of  colloidal  cellulose  and 
rendering  the  goods  impervious  to  water.  The. important  in- 
dustry of  merceriaation  has  been  mentioned  above;  this  is 
carried  out  on  both  yams  and  doth  of  cotton  goods  chiefly 
composed  of  Egyptian  cottons.  A  high  lustrous  finish  is 
produttd,  giving  the  goods  very  much  the  appearance  of  silk. 

Of  special  importance  are  the  more  recent  devdopments  in 
the  production  of  artificial  fibres  of  all  dimensions,  by  spinning 
or  drawing  the  solutions  of  cellulose  or  derivatives.  Three  such 
processes  are  in  course  of  evolution,  (i)  The  first  is  based  on  the 
nitrates  of  cellulose  which  are  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol,  and 
spun  through  fine  glass  jets  into  air  or  water,  the  imit  threads 
being  afterwards  twisted  together  to  constitute  the  thread  used 
for  weaving  (process  of  Chardonnet  and  Lehner).  These  pro- 
cesses were  devdoped  in  the  period  1883  to  1897,  at  which  later 
date  they  had  assumed  serious  industrial  proportions.  (2)  The 
cupro-ammonitim  solution  of  cellulose  is  similarly  employed, 
the  solution  being  spun  or  drawn  into  a  strong  add  bath  which 
instantly  regenerates  cellulose  hydrate  in  continuous  length. 
(3)  Still  more  recently  the  "  viscose  "  solution  of  cellulose,  i.e. 
of  the  cellulose  xanthogenic  add,  has  been  perfected  for  the 
production  of  artificial  silk  or  lustra-cellulose;  the  alkaline 
solution  of  the  cellulose  derivative  bdng  drawn  either  into 
concentrated  ammonium  salt  solutions  or  into  add  baths. 
This  product,  known  as  artificial  silk,  prepared  by  the  three 
competing  processes,  was  in  1908  an  established  textile  with  a 
total  production  in  Europe  of  about  5000  tons  a  year,  a  quantity 
which  bids  fair  to  be  very  largely  increased  by  the  advent  of  the 
viscose  process,  which  will  effect  a  very  considerable  lowering 
in  the  cost  of  production.  The  viscose  solution  of  cellulose  is 
also  used  for  a  number  of  industrial  effects  in  connexion  with 
paper-sizmg,  paper-coating,  textile  finishes,  and  the  production 
of  book  doth  and  leather  cloth,  and,  solidified  in  solid  masses, 
is  used  in  preparing  stmctural  solids  which  can  be  moulded, 

tumed  and  fashioned. 

For  the  special  literature  of  cellulose  treated  from  the  xeneral 
point  of  view  of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  the  following 
works  by  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan:  CeUulose  (1895,  ^nd  ed. 
1903),  Researches  on  Cdlulose,  1.  (1901),  Researches  on  CeUulose.  ii. 
iigoei  (C.  F.  C.) 

CELSIUS,  AHDERS  (1701-1744),  Swedish  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Upsala  on  the  27th  of  November  1701.  He  occupied 
the  chair  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  his  native  town 
from  r730  to  1744,  but  travelled  during  2732  and  some  subse- 
quent years  in  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  At  Nuremberg  he 
published  in  1733  a  collection  of  316  observations  of  the  aurora 
borealis  made  by  himself  and  others  1716-1732.  In  Paris  he 
advocated  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland, 
and  took  part,  in  1736,  in  the  expedition  organized  for  the 
purpose  by  the  French  Academy.  Six  years  later  he  described 
the  centi^ade  thermometer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sdences  (see  Tbesmoiietsy).  His  death  occurred 
at  Upsala  on  the  25th  of  April  1744.  He  wrote:  Nova  Metkodus 
dUtasOiam  soils  a  terra  determinandi  (1730);  De  observationibus 
pro  figura  tdluris  determinanda  (1738);  besides  many  less 

important  works. 

See  W.  Ostwald's  Klassiker  der  exaeien  Wissenschaften,  No.  S7 
(Leipzig,  1904),  where  Celsius's  memoir  on  the  therroometric  scale 
is  given  in  German  with  critical  and  biographical  notes  (p.  132); 
Marie,  Histoire  des  sciences,  viii.  30;  Poggendorff's  Biog.'literarisches 
Handwdrterbuch, 

CELSUS  (c.  A.D.  178),  a  and-century  opponent  of  Christianity, 
known  to  us  mainly  through  the  reputation  of  his  literary  work, 
The  True  Word  (or  Auount;  iiXifiifi  \byot),  published  by 
Origen  in  248,  seventy  years  after  its  composition.  In  that  year, 
though  the  Church  was  under  no  direct  threat  of  attack,  owing 
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to  Ihc  inerda  o(  the  empoor  Philip  the  Anhiui,  the  stmoipben 
vu  lull  of  CODflid.  The  empire  wu  celebntiiig  the  looatk 
■uuveiHTy  of  ils  biilh,  and  imperial  upiratiDDS  aod  ideal  wcte 
■uiunUy  pnmunriit.  Over  itaimi  the  state  and  the  worship 
ol  the  Caeui  iiood  as  iiaual  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  tuic  and  a 
dtiienship  not  of  thii  woild,  to  which  a  ihouund  yeais  wen 
but  aa  a  day.  A  supemituial  piidc  vis  hkcded  niih  a  naiunil 
anidery,  and  it  waa  at  this  juDcturc  thai  Origen  brnughi  la  li^t 
again  a  book  written  in  the  days  of  Maiciu  Aunliiu,  which 
but  for  the  great  Aleiandrian  mi^t  have  been  lost  for  ever. 
Sometimes  quoting,  sometiines  paisphiaiing,  someLimn  merely 
refetring,  be  reptoduccs  and  replies  to  all  Celsui'a  arguments. 
His  work  shows  many  signs  of  haste,  but  he  more  tfian  compen- 
sates for  this  by  the  way  in  which  he  thus  preserves  a  singularly 
JDleresting  memorial  ol  th  nd  my  When  we  icmembo' 
that  only  about  one-tenth  th  rue  Ward  really  lost  and  that 
about  three-quarters  of  wha         ha  batim  tut,  it  would 

to  caip  at  the  method. 
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"  prophets  "  who  roan  t        d        les 

everiastinf  fire  cities  and       da  nd   he      ohj 
Chriiliane  are  diiluyal.  and  eve         urch      an 

insinuatlan  deadly  al  any    une  bu    eBpeclall     w  iidui!j   a 

philoHphic  and  political        hon  m         he       rid?    A  an 
undentood  wcmhip  of  gods  and  defnoni  ia  quiie  comfutibie 
■  purified  nonotheism,  and  tbcy  tni^ht  ai  well  ^ve  up  the  inaa 
Idea  of  winning  (be  aulhorilin  over  to  their  faith,  or  of  hoping  to 
attain  anything  like  unjvenal  agTeemeot  on  divine  things. 

Cdaua  and  Porphyiy  (q,v-)  aie  the  two  early  L'tenry  opponents 
0(  Christianity  who  have  most  daim  to  consideration,  and  ii  is 
fl,  .worth  noticing  that,  while  they  agree  alike  in  high 

#M>-  aims,  in  skilful  address  and  in  devoled  toil,  their 
^•j"*/  religiousstandpointsatewiddydissimilBr.  Porphyry 
is  above  all  a  pure  philosopher,  hut  also  a  man  uf  deep 
rellgioui  feeling,  whose  quest  and  goal  ire  the  knowledge  of 
Cod;  Celsu),  the  friend  o(  Ludao,  though  sometimes  called 
Epiciuean  and  aometlmei  PlatonisI ,  is  not  a  professed  philosopher 
at  all,  but  a  man  ol  the  watM,  really  at  heart  an  agnostic,  like 
Caedlius  in  Minudus  FelU  ((.•.),  whose  religion  is  nothing  more 


or  less  than  the  EmpiR.  He  b  keen,  posilive,  kificil.  conliiuat 
with  cuiious  dashe*  ol  scepticism  many  genuine  man]  msk-ic- 
tionsanda  good  knowledge  of  the  various  naiioiial  relicient  ud 
mythologies  wboae  relaiivt  value  h*  b  able  id  appntiaie.  "  His 
manner  of  though!  is  under  ibe  overpowering  influence  oi  the 
ecltcdc  Plaionism  of  the  time,  and  not  of  Ihc  dartriac  ol  thi 
Epicurean  schooL    He  is  a  man  ol  the  woild,  of  philosojAic  cul- 

but  has  absorbed  liltle  of  its  positive  rdigious  sentimrni.  b 
his  HQUpslhy  to  ChiisLianily,  wtudi  appears  to  hun  bai^oc 
and  superstitious,  be  gives  ^ittik^h  up  to  the  snpticisni  md 

with  Epicureaa  tcndenciea."  He  quoles  approvingly  from  ihr 
TiKunuof  PlatD:"Itisihatd  thlngio&ndoui  tbe  MikaiH 
Father  of  Ibis  universe,  and  afiir  havinc  found  lua  ii  a  in. 
possible  to  make  him  known  to  all"  Phikiaophy  can  it  bsi 
impart  to  the  fit  some  notion  of  him  which  the  deci  soul  muu 
itself  develop.  The  Chrislian  on  the  caatriry  maJntiiried  ihit 
God  is  known  to  us  as  far  as  need  be  in  Christ,  and  He  isitctsiibic 
toalL    AtutbershaTpantilhcsiswasllupniblemoleviL    Ccbus 

Hence  his  scorn  of  the  doctrine  ol  the  resurrection  ol  ibe  bod; 
held  then  in  a  very  crude  form,  and  his  ridicule  ol  any  atlrmpt 
to  raise  the  vulgar  masses  from  their  dcgradauon.  The  icii  Tcel 
of  the  difficulty  lo  Plalonist  as  to  Gnosljc  was  his  ihaip  anlilhtsh 
of  fonn  as  good  and  matter  aa  cviL 

Opinion  at  one  lime  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Trrt  H  "i 
was  written  in  Rome,  but  the  evidence  (wholly  Inteiui)  poicii 
much  more  decisively  to  an  EEyptiin,  and  in  particular 
an  Aleiandrian  origin.     Notoa^dotbemanyintiiaate    jf 
references  to  Egyptian  btstory  and  customs  support 
this  pcoitioo,  but  it  ii  dear  that  the  Jews  of  Cdm  in 
not  Weslcm  OI  Roman  Jews,  but  bdong  to  the  Orient,  ai 
espediUy  to  that  dtde  of  Judaism  which  had  receind  ai 
assimilated  the  idea  of  the  Logoa. 

The  date  also  ia  dearly  defined.  Beside*  the  goienl  Indkaiioi 
that  the  Empire  was  passing  thiou^  a  military  crisis,  vlmt 
points  to  the  long  struggle  waged  by  Marcus  Aurelius  againii  i!z 
Marcomanci  and  other  Germanic  uibes.  then  ia  a  refeitaie 
[ConiraCdsum,vm.6ff)  to  the  rcacripl  of  that  emperor  improsnl 
on  govemon  and  magistrates  the  duty  of  keeping  a  slricl  ■oli!) 
on  eiiravagancea  in  religioiL  This  edict  dates  from  lyfr-ir;. 
and  inauguiatcd  the  persecution  which  lasted  from  ibal  nae 
till  the  death  of  Marcua  Aurelius  in  iSo.  During  these  fan 
Commodus  was  associated  with  Marcus  in  Ibe  imparuo.  and 
Celsus  has  a  reference  to  this  joint  rule  (viiL  71), 

Celsus  shows  himself  familiar  with  Che  story  of  Jewish  oriftDS 
Any  pagan  who  wished  to  understand  and  criticise  Cbristvait^ 
intimately  had  to  be^  by  teaming  from  Ihe  Jews,  r^k 
and  this  accounts  for  the  opening  chapters  of  his  ar^.  atUtirr 
menl.  Hf  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Genesis  and  ff^** 
Eiodus,  refers  to  the  stories  ol  Jonah,  Danid  {vii.  53)  ""^ 


ji).  but  d 


Prophets  or  the  Pialler.    j 

temporary /ftio/ lilt  ifarfyriiif5afi.     He  speaks  oi  a  Chriii 
coUectioo  of  wriiingi,  and  knew  and  used  Ihe  gospds,  but  •u 
influenced  leu  by  the  fourth  than  by  Ihe  Synopiica.    There  a 
more  evidence  of  Pauline  ideas  than  of  Pauline  letleis. 

Tbe  gnostic  sects  and  their  writings  were  well  known  to  Tii  1 
(viii.  [jandvi.  ij),  and  so  was  tbe  work  of  Marcian.  Tbeni>e 
indications,  loo,  ol  an  acquaintance  wlih  Juslin  Martyr  led 'K 
Sibylline  litmture  (vil.  53,  cp.  v.  61).  "  He  is  perfectly  aw  it 
of  tbe  inlcma]  diSerencsi  between  Christians,  and  be  ii  luii  iir 
with  the  various  stages  of  development  in  the  history  ol  1:  e^ 
religioiL  These  are  deverly  employed  in  order  10  be^icn  hr 
impression  of  its  instability.  He  plays  ofl  the  seels  agiintt  .he 
Catholic  Church,  the  primitive  age  agamsl  the  preseni,  CLriiL 
against  the  apostles,  the  various  revisions  ol  the  Bibk  sgiDiii 
Ihe  trustworthiness  of  the  tut  and  so  lorib,  ibon^  be  idnuu 
Ihal  everything  was  not  really  so  bidal  first  as  ills  at  pmcot.' 

The  Trut  Wtrd  bad  veiy  litUe  inHiunce  eithctw  the  ■aiusl 
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rthtioiis  of  Church  and  State,  or  on  classical  iiteiature.  Echoes 
of  it  are  found  in  TertuUian  and  in  Minudus  Fdiz,  and  then  it' 
hj  forgotten  until  Origen  gsivt  it  new  life.  A  good  deal  of  the 
Mo-PIatonic  polemic  naturally  went  back  to  Celsus,  and  both 
tbe  ideas  and  phrases  of  the  True  Word  are  found  in  Porphyry 
isd  Julian,  though  the  closing  of  the  New  Testament  canon  in 
tbe  meantime  somewhat  changed  the  method  of  attack  for  these 
writers. 

Of  more  importance  Ihan'  these  matters  is  the  light  which  the 
book  sheds  on  the  strength  of  the  XThurch  about  the  year  i8o. 
It  IS  of  coune  easy  to  see  that  Celsus  had  no  apprehension  of 
tbe  q>iritual  needs  even  of  his  own  day  which  it  was  the  Christian 
puipoae  to  satisfy,  that  be  could  not  grasp  anything  of  the  new 
Kfe  enjoyed  by  the  poor  in  ^rit,  and  that  he  underrated  the  signi- 
ficance  of  the  Church,  regarding  it  simply  as  one  of  a  number  of 
warring  sections  (mostly  Gnostic),  and  so  seeing  only  a  mark 
of  weakness:  And  yet,  there  is  all  through  an  undercurrent  which 
runs  hard  against  his  surface  verdicts,  and  here  and  there  comes 
to  expression.  He  is  bound  to  admit  that  Christianity  has  bmn 
sutcd  reasonably;  against  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  he  can 
only  bring  the  lame  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  with  the  Christian 
sjsertion  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God  he  completely  accords. 
Most  suggestive,  however,  is  his  closing  appeal  to  the  Christians. 
"  Come,"  he  says,  "  don't  hold  aloctf  from  the  common  regime. 
Take  your  place  by  the  emperor's  side.  Don't  claim  for  yourselves 
another  empire,  or  any  spedal  position."  It  is  an  overture  for 
peace.  "  If  aD  were  to  follow  your  example  and  abstain  from 
poStks,  tbe  affairs  of  the  world  would  fsJl  into  the  hands  of 
wild  and  lawless  barbarians  "  (viil.  68).  Forced  to  admit  that 
Christians  are  not  tn/mduon  in  negotiiSt  he  wants  them  to  be 
good  dtxzens,  to  re'tain  their  own  belief  but  c6nform  to  the  state 
religion.  It  is  an  earnest  and  striking  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Eii^pire,  which  was  clearly  in  great  danger,  and  it  shows  the  terms 
ofiered  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  Church  at  the 
time.  Numerically,  Christians  may  have  formed  perhaps  a  tenth 
of  tbe  population,  i.e.  in  Alexandria  there  would  be  fifty  or  sixty 
tboosand,  but  their  power  in  a  community  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  thdr  mere  numbers. 

LrrBRATtrRS.— Th.  Keim,  Celsta*  Wakres  Wort  (1873);  Pflagaud, 
tbuU  nr  Cdst  (1878);  K.  J.  Neumann's  edition  in  ScripUnes 
Cmtd  OKI  Ckrishanam  impugmanrunt  religunuMt  and  article  in 
Hauck-Herzog'a  ReaUne^k,Jur  troL  Theoi.,  where  a  very  full  biblio- 
irapky  is  given.  See  abo  W.  Moell«\  HiiL  of  tk*  Chr.  Church,  I 
169.  flf.;  A.  Harnack,  Expansion  of  ChrisUanity,  H  139  ff.;  J.  A. 
Ffoude,  Short  Slndies,  iv. 

CELT,  or  Kelt,  the  generic  name  of  an  andent  people,  the  bulk 
of  whom  inhabited  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Europe. 
(For  the  sense  of  a  primitive  stone  tool,  see  the  separate  article, 
later.)  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  inaccurate  use  of 
tbe  terms  "  Cdt "  and  "  Cdtic."  It  is  the  practice  to  speak  of 
tbe  dark-complexioned  people  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  "  black  Celts,"  although  the  andent  writers  never 
a;^Hed  the  term  "  Celt  "  to  any  dark-complexioned  person.  To 
tbcm  great  stature,  fair  hair,  and  blue  or  grey  eyes  were  the 
cbaracteristics  of  the  Celt.  The  philologists  have  added  to  the 
confusion  by  classing  as  "  Cdtic  "  the  speeches  of  the  dark- 
complexioned  races  of  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  west  of 
Ireland.  But,  Uwugh  usage  has  made  it  convenient  in  this  work 
to  employ  the  term,  "  Cdtic  "  cannot  be  properly  applied  to 
what  Is  really  "  Gaelic." 

The  andent  writers  regarded  as  homogeneous  all  the  fair- 
haired  peoples  dwelling  north  of  the  Alps,*  the  Greeks  terming  them 
all  KtUot.  Physically  they  fall  into  two  loosely-divided  groups, 
which  shade  off  into  each  other.  The  first  of  these  is  restricted 
to  north-western  Europe,  having  its  chief  seat  in  Scandinavia. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  long  head,  a  long  face,  a  narrow  aquih'ne 
Aose,  blue  eyes,  very  light  hair  and  great  stature.  Those  are  the 
peoples  usually  termed  Teutonic  by  modem  writers.  The  other 
group  is  maxkcd  by  a  round  head,  a  broad  face,  a  nose  often 
rather  broad  and  heavy,  hasd-grcy  eyes,  light  chestnut  hair; 
they  are  thick-set  and  of  medium  hdght.  This  race  is  often 
termed  "  Cdtic  "  or  "  Alpine  "  from  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
all  along  the  great  mountain  chain  from' south-west  France,  in 


Savoy,  in  Switzeriand,  the  Po  valley  and  Tirol,  as  wdl  as  in 
Auvergne,  Brittany,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  the  Ardennes  and 
the  Vosges.  It  thus  stands  midway  not  only  ge<^;raplucally  but 
also  in  physical  features  between  the  "  Teutonic  "  type  of  Scandi- 
navian and  the  so-caUed  "  Mediterranean  race"  with  its  long  head, 
long  hioe,  its  rather  broad  nose,  dark  brown  or  black  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  slender  form  of  medium  hdght  The  "  Alpine  race  " 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Mongoloid  in  origin  and  to  have  come 
from  Asia,  the  home  of  round-skulled  races.  But  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  they  are  the  same  in  origin  as  the  dark  race  south 
of  them  and  the  tall  fair  race  north  of  them,  and  that  the  broad* 
ness  of  their  skulls  is  simply  due  to  their  having  been  long 
domiciled  in  mountainous  regions.  Thus  the  "  Cdtic "  ox 
{Bos  longifrons),  from  remote  ages  the  common  type  in  the 
Alpine  regioiis,  is  characterized  by  the  hdght  of  its  forehead 
above  the  orbits,  by  its  highly-devdoped  ocdpital  region,  and  its 
small  horns.  Not  only  do  animals  change  thdr  physical  character- 
istics in  new  enviroimient,  but  modem  peoples  when  settled  in 
new  surroundings  for  even  one  or  two  centuries,  e,g.  the  American 
of  New  England  and  the  Boer  of  South  Africa,  prove  that  man 
is  no  less  readily  affected  by  his  surroundings. 

Tbe  northern  race  has  ever  kept  pressing  down  on  the  broad- 
skulled,  brown-complexloned  men  of  the  Alps,  and  intermixing 
with  them,  and  at  times  has  swept  right  over  the  great  mountain 
chain  into  the  tempting  regions  of  the  south,  producing  such 
races  as  the  Cdto-Ligyes,  Cdtiberians,  Celtillyrians,  Celto- 
Thradans  and  Cdto-Scythlans.  In  its  turn  tbe  Alpine  race  has 
pressed  down  upon  thdr  darker  and  less  warlike  kindred  of  the 
south,  dther  driven  down  before  the  tall  sons  of  the  north  or 
swelling  the  hosts  of  the  latter  as  they  swept  down  south. 

As  the  natives  of  the  southern  peninstda  came  into  contact 
with  these  mixed  people,  who  thou^  differing  in  the  shape  of  the 
skull  neverthdess  varied  little  from  each  other  in  speech  and 
colour  of  thdr  hair  and  eyes,  the  andent  writers  termed  them  all 
"  Keltoi.'*  But  as  the  most  dreaded  of  these  Cdtic  tribes  came 
down  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Ocean,  tbe 
andents  applied  the  name  Celt  to  those  peoples  who  are  spoken 
of  as  Teutonic  in  modern  parlance.  The  Teutons,  whose  name  is 
generic  for  Germans,  appear  in  history  along  with  the  Cimbri, 
universally  held  to  be  Celts,  but  coming  from  the  same  r^on  as 
the  Guttones  (Goths)  by  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Nofth  Sea. 
Again,  the  Germani  themselves  first  appear  in  the  Cdtic  host 
destroyed  by  Marcellus  at  Gastidium  in  22$  B.C.  All  the  trae 
Cdtae  or  Galatae  in  France  had  come  across  the  Rhine;  the 
Belgic  tribes  in  northern  France  were  Cimbri,  who  also  h&d  crossed 
the  Rhine:  in  Caesar's  day  the  Germans  were  still  constantly 
crossing  that  river,  and  so-called  GiCuls  who  lived  near  the 
Germans,  e.g.  the  Treveri,  dosdy  resembled  the  latter  in  thdr 
habits,  while  in  later  times  were  to  come  Coths  and  Franks  from 
beyond  the  great  river.  It  is  then  not  strange  that  the  Gallip 
name  for  a  henchman  {ambadus)  is  the  same  as  the  Gothic 
(ambahts). 

The  earliest  invaders,  under  the  name  of  Cdtae',  had  occupied 
all  central  Gaul,  doubtless  mixing  with  the  abori^nal  ligurians 
and  Iberians,  who,  however,  maintained  themsdves  respectively 
in  the  later  Provence  and' in  Aquitania.  Tbe  Cdts  had  firmly 
established  themselves  by  the  7th  century  B.C.  and  we. know  not 
how  long  before,  the  Bituriges  <whose  name  survives  in  BerrQ 
bdng  the  dominant  tribe.  In  the  Alps  and  the  Danube  valley 
some  of  the  Celts  had  dwdt  from  the  Stone  Age;  there  they  had 
devdoped  the  working  of  copper,  discovered  bronze  (an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin),  and  the  art  of  smdting  iron  (see  Hallstatt). 
The  Umbrians,  who  were  part  Of  the  Alpine  Cdts,  had  been 
pressing  down  into  Italy  from  the  BrOiuse  Age,  though  checked' 
completdy  by  the  rise  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  the  loth  century 
B.C.  The  invention  of  iron  weapons  madfe  Ae  Celts  hencefocth 
irresistible.  One  of  the  earliest  movements  after  this  discovery 
was  probably  that  of  the  Achaeans  of  Homer,  who  about  1450 
B.C  invaded  Greece  (see  Agsaeans),  brii^ng  with  them  the 
use  of  iron  and  brooches,  the  practice  of  cremating  the  dead, 
and  the  style  of  ornament  known  as  Geometric.  Later  the 
Cimmerians  (see  Scythia  and  CnnizBn)  passed  down  from  the 
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Cimbric  Gmsoneae,  doabtless  foDoiwing  the  amber  rontes,  and 
then  turned  cast  along  the  Danube,  some  of  their  tribes,  e.g.  the 
Trems,  settling  in  Thrace,  and  crooaing  into  Asia;  others 
settled  in  southern  Russia,  leaving  their  name  in  the  Crimea; 
then  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Scythians  most  of  them  passed 
round  the  east  end  of  the  Euxine  into  Asia  Minor,  probably 
being  the  people  known  as  Gimirri  on  Assyrian  monuments, 
and  ravaged  that  region,  the  relics  of  the  race  finally  settling  at 
Sinope. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.c.  the  Cdts  of  France 
had  grown  very  powerful  under  the  Biturigian  king  Ambigatus. 
They  appear  to  have  spread  southwards  into  Spain,  occupying 
most  of  that  country  as  far  south  as  Gades  (Cadiz),  some  tribes, 
eg.  Turdentani  and  Turduli,  forming  permanent  settlements 
and  being  stiU  powerful  there  in  Roman  times;  and  in  northern 
central  Spain,  from  the  mixture  of  Celts  with  the  native  Iberians, 
the  p(^\dation  henceforward  wpu  called  Celtiberian.  About 
this  time  also  took  place  a  great  invasion  of  Italy;  Segovisus 
and  Bellovisus,  the  nq;>hews  of  Ambigatus,  led  armies  through 
Switzerland,  and  over  the  Brenner,  and  by  the  Maritime  Alps, 
respectively  (livy  v.  34).  The  tribes  who  sent  some  of  their 
numbers  to  invade  Italy  and  settle  there  were  the  Bituriges, 
Arvemi,  Senones,  Aedui,  Ambarri,  Camuti  and  AuleicL 

Certain  material  remains  found  in  north  Italy,  e,g.  at  Sesto 
Calende,  may  belong  to  this  invasion.  The  next  great  wave  of 
Celts  recorded  was  that  which  swq>t  down  on  north  Italy 
shortly  before  400  b.c  These  invaders  broke  up  in  a  few  yean 
the  Etruscan  power,  and  even  occupied  Rome  herself  after  the 
disaster  on  the  Allia  (390  bx.).  Bought  off  by  gold  they  with- 
drew from  Rome,  but  they  continued  to  hold  a  great  part  of 
northern  Italy,  extending  as  far  south  as  Sena  Gallica  {Smp- 
gaglia)j  and  henceforward  they  were  a  standing  source  of  danger 
to  Rome,  eq;>ecially  in  the  Samnite  Wars,  until  at  last  they  were 
either  subdued  or  expelled,  e.g.  the  Boii  from  the  {dains  of.  the 
Po.  At  the  same  time  as  the  invasion  of  Italy  they  had  made 
fresh  descents  into  the  Danube  valley  and  tht  upper  Balkan, 
and  perhaps  may  have  pushed  into  southern  Russia,  but  at  this 
time  they  never  made  their  way  into  Greece,  though  the  Athenian 
ladies  copied  the  style  of  hair  and  dress  of  the  Cimbrian  women. 
About  a8o  B.C.  the  Cdts  gathered  a  great  host  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  accompanied  by  the  Blyrian  tribe  of  Autariatae, 
they  overthrew  the  Macedonians,  overran  Thessaly,  and  invaded 
Phods  in  order  to  sack  Delphi,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed, 
chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Aetolians  (279  B.C.).  The  ronnant 
of  those  who  returned  from  Greece  joined  that  pari  of  their  army 
which  had  remained  in  Thrace,  and  marched  for  the  Hellespont. 
Here  some  of  their  number  settled  near  Byzantium,  having 
conquered  the  native  Thradans,  and  made  Tyle  their  coital. 
The  Byzantines  had  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute  of  80  talents, 
until  on  the  death  of  the  Gallic  king  Cavarus  (some  time  after 
2 30  B.C.)  they  were  annihilated  by  the  Thradans.  The  main 
body  of  the  C^uls  who  had  marched  to  the  Hellespont  crossed  it 
under  the  leadership  of  Leonnorius  and  Lutariiis.  Straightway 
they  overran  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  tmder 
tribute  all  west  of  Taurus,  even  the  Sdeudd  kings.  At  last 
Attila,  king  of  Pergamum,  defeated  them  in  a  series  of  battles 
commemorated  on  the  Pergamene  sculptures,  and  henceforth 
they  were  confined  to  a  strip  of  land  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Galatia  of  history.  Their  three  tribesr— Trocmi,  Tolislo- 
bogians  and  Tectosages-— submitted  to  Rome  (189  B.C.),  but  they 
remained  autonomous  till  the  death  of  their  king  Amyntas, 
when  Augustus  erected  Galatia  into  a  province.  Their  descend- 
ants  were  probably  the  "  foolish  Galatians  "  to  whom  St  Paul 
wrote  (see  Galatia). 

Andent  writers  spoke  of  all  these  Gauls  as  Cimbri,  and  identi- 
fied them  with  the  Cimmerians  of  earlier  date,  who  in  Homeric 
times  dwdt  on  the  ocean  next  to  the  Laestrygones,  in  a  region 
of  wintry  gkxnn,  but  where  the  sun  set  not  in  summer.  Nor  was 
it  only  towards  the  south  and  the  Hellespont  that  the  Cdtic 
tide  ever  set.  They  passed  eastward  to  the  Danube  mouth  and 
into  southern  Russia,  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Azov,  mingling  with 
the  Scythians,  as  is  proved  by  the  name  Cdto-scyths.    Mithra- 


datca  VL  of  Fontus seems  to  have  negotiated  with  Chen  toi 
their  aid  against  Rome,  and  Bituitus,  a  Gallic  maoeau] 
with  him  at  his  death. 

The  Cdts  had  continually  moved  westwards  also.  TheBdgae, 
who  were  Cimbric  in  origin,  had  spread  across  tbe  Rhixie  sad 
given  their  name  to  all  northon  France  and  Belgium  {Cailia 
Bdgica).  Many  of  these  tribes  sent  cdonies  over  into  soatb- 
eastnn  Britain,  where  they  had  been  masters  for  aone  two 
centuries  when  Caesar  invaded  the  island  (see  Butadt).  Bat 
there  is  evidence  that  from  thftBronze  Age  there  had  been  settkn 
in  northern  Britain  who  "wtrt  broad-akuUed  and  cremated  thdr 
dead,  a  practice  which  had  arisen  in  south  Germany  in  the  esrij 
Bronze  Age  or  still  earlier.  It  is  not  unlikdy  that,  as  trsditwo 
states,  there  were  incuruons  of  Cdts  from  central  Gaul  iau» 
Ireland  during  the  general  Cdtic  unrest  in  the  6Ch  oentmy  bx. 
It  is  certain  that  at  a  later  period  invaden  from  the  eontincst, 
bringing  with  them  the  later  Iron  Age  culture,  crnnmnniy  caDed 
La  Tine,  which  had  succeeded  thit  of  HaUstatt,  had  settled  ia 
Ireland.  Not  only  are  relics  of  La  Tine  culture  found  la  Izdaad, 
but  the  oldest  Ir^  epics  celebrate  tall,  fair-haired,  grey-eyed 
heroes,  armed  and  dad  in  Gallic  fashion;  who  had  oome  firao  tbe 
continent  The  CdU  in  Italy,  in  the  Balkan,  In  France  and  ia 
Britain,  oveispiead  the  Indo-European  pecyles,  who  differed 
from  themsdves  but  slightly  in  q>eech.  The  Cdts  iqxesented 
Indo-European  q  by  p,  whilst  the  Greeks,  IIlyxiaBS,  Thrarisss, 
Ligurians,  and  aborijgjnes  of  Fhmce,  Britain  nod  Icda&d 
represented  itbyk^corqu.  The  Umbiian-Sahdliati  tribes  had 
the  same  phonetic  peculiarity  as  the  Cdta.  Thus  Gallic  pdar 
{petor^ritum,  **  four-wheeler  "),  Umbrian  petm,  Homeric  vinpo; 
Boeotian  (Achaean)  inhrapci,  Welsh  ptAfor;  but  GacKc  uAw, 
Lat  quahuff.  The  Cdts  are  thus  deariy  dwfingnishfd  fna 
the  Gaelic-speaking  dark  ran  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ia  spite 
of  usage  it  must  be  understood  that  it  Is  strictly  ■"^■■^•^i^ 
to  apply  the  term  Cdtic  to  the  latter  language. 

See  abo  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  cf  Gneee,  voL  i.,  and  OUesilriJk 
EpU;  Ripley,  The  Races  tff  Europe;  Setgi,  The  Medilermuam  Baa. 

(W.  Ri.) 

CsLnc  Lancuacks 

ItUroducHoH. — ^The  Cdtic  languages  farm  one  groop  ol  the 
Indo-European  family  of  languages.  As  might  be  rippfftfd  frca 
their  geographical  distribution,  they  hold  a  position  bctvees 
the  Italic  and  Teutonic  groups.  Ihey  are  distlngnished  bom 
these  and  other  branches  of  the  famfly  by  certain  wcZNsafkai 
characteristics,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  kas  of  initial 
and  inter-vocalic  ^,  d.  Ir.  atkak  with  Lat.  polar;  Ir.  i^ 
"  fuU,"  Wdsh  ttawn,  Breton  leum,  with  Ut  pteims;  Qax^k 
are-,  "  beside,"  Ir.  or.  Wdsh,  Breton  or,  with  Gr.  sifi,  n^k; 
and  the  change  of  L  E.  <  to  i,  d.  Ir.  fir,  "  true,**  Wdah  gmir, 
Breton  gmTf  Lat  terus.  We  may  further  mention  that  the  L  £. 
labiah'zed  vdar  ge  is  represented  by  b,  €.g.  Ir.  to,  "  oow,"  Wc^ 
hvmch,  Gr.  /9bGf ,  Sanskr.  g(lus\  Ir.  6m,  "  woman,"  Gr.  r^ 
whilst  the  medial  aspirates  M,  dk,  gh  result  in  simple  ^nktA 
stops.  I.  ^  sonant  r  and  /  become  ri,  lu  Other  distinctive 
features  of  the  modern  dialects  are  not  found  in  Gaulish,  partly 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  monuments.  Such  are  the  ••- 
preterite  and  the  fusion  of  simple  prepositions  with  pnooouBd 
elements,  e.g.  Ir.  Jn^amm,  "  against  me,"  Welsh  wrtk-yf,  Bntoa 
MO-tim.  The  initial  mutations  which  are  so  charaoiezistic  of 
the  living  languages  did  not  arise  unto  after  the  Romam  bd 
Idt  Britain.  Tbe  Cdtic  hmguages  betny  a  surprising  afioity 
with  the  Italic  dialects.  Indeed,  these  two  groups  seem  to  stsad 
in  a  much  doaer  reUtionship  to  one  another  than  any  other  psk. 
As  features  common  to  both  Cdtic  and  Itslic'we  may  meatioe: 
(i)  the  gen.  sing,  ending  •{  of  masc.  and  ncixt  sterna  in  e;  (1) 
verbal  nouns  in  4fm;  G)  the  ^future;  (4)  the  passive  Ions- 
tion  in  -r. 

The  various  Cdtic  dialecU  may  be  divided  as  foOovsMt) 
Gaulish;  (a)  Goidelic,  induding  Irish,  Scottish  Gaelic, and  Mias ; 
(3)  Brythonic,  induding  Wdsh,  Breton  and  Cornish.  Gadlab 
and  Brythonic,  like  Oscan  and  Umbrian  among  the  ItaSc 
dialects,  change  the  I.  E.  labialized  veUr  guttural  qwtop.  vh&t 
the  Goiddic  dialects  retain  the  qe  which  later  givca  up  thcbliial 
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demeat  uid  bccona  k,  (.(.  GuBih  fdir-,  '  tavt,"  b.etOiie, 
Wcbh  fv^MT,  Bntoo  ^oor.  Lit.  fuMisr;  Ir.  eia,  "who," 
WiUi  /^,  Uu  fui;  CaulBh  r^,  "  hone,"  WeUi  <»-^, 
Bnton  (^«ii'.  It.  tci.  Lit.  cfnu.  SevenI  ■ttcmpU  have  been 
muk  to  pn>v«  the  aiilcnce  of  Celtic  dklccu  with  ^  on  the 
I'Hitfnnit,  Form  contaEning  f  occur  in  the  Colisny  cijendar, 
docoveredin  iSgj.  by  the  akle  of  others  with  17T,  e  lUte  of  afliin 
Dot  yet  BtMictoiily  iccountcd  [or.  The  Rom  tBtdeti.  dii- 
eorend  bt  189S.  iuve  not  been  iolerprelFd  u  yet,  but  f  forms 
tfe  fotiad  on  then  delusively.    In  sp  eicunui  we  ihiU  ded 
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L  GucuSB.— Celtic  jitae-oima  are  (ound  m  far  tasi  *1 
Ibe  Doieilet  and  Dobmdja,  lod  u  far  north  u  WnlphaUa. 
The  lingiiafl^  of  the  Galaiians  ia  Aiia  Ulnor  must  have  atood 
in  A  very  clooe  tvUitioa  to  Gauliih.  Indeed  few  tiacei  of  duLect- 
ol  difiercnces  art  to  be  observed  in  continents]  Celtic.  Vrtior- 
tuiutely  DO  lileiiry  nxinuDKnU  written  in  the  sncient  speech  of 
Gaul  have  cone  down  to  us,  though  Csesar  mskes  mention  of 
religious  poems  orally  traosmitted  by  the  Dnuds.  and  we  also 
hear  ol  lKr4i  and  wUi.  But  a  luge  number  of  persona]  and 
place-oama  have  been  preserved.  The  classical  writers  have, 
■Ewreover,  recorded  a  certain  number  of  Gaulish  words  which  can 
gEnerally  beidenUhed  without  diC&culty  by  comparing  them  with 
ntdistiU  living  inthe  modem  dialects,  e.g.  pempedula,  "cioque- 
foil."  cf.  Welsh  fHmp,  "five,"  and  ieOcn,  "leaf";  amiiuliii, 
Welsh  awvutk;  ttltrtituwl,  "  foui-wheeted  chariot,"  cf.  WeMl 
ffJwr.  "  bnit,"  and  Ii.reUi,"  wheel,"  or  ril*,"  course."  We 
have  further  between  thirty  and  forty  inscriptions  (three  in 
north  Itaiy)  niiuch  we  msy  without  hesitation  ascribe  to  the  Gauls. 
These  inscriptions  ate  written  in  either  N.  Etniscan  or  Greek 
or  Latin  chaiacten.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  reconstruct 
much  of  tbe  old  system  of  declension,  which  resembles  Latin  vety 
ckisely  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  represents  the  tarms 
irtiich  are  postulated  by  the  O.  Ir.  paradigms.  Hence  Gaulish 
is  panknlariy  valuable  as  preserving  the  final  vowels  which 
have  disappeared  in  early  Irish  and  Welsh.  The  few  verb-foRns 
which  occur  in  the  remains  of  Gaulish  are  quite  obscure  and 
have  Dot  hitherto  admitted  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
stateoKnta  of  ancient  authors  with  regard  to  the  Belgac  are 
colliding,  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  language  oi 
the  tatter  was  lubsUDtially  the  same  as  Gaulish.  Catsar  obscrvn 
that  there  was  little  diSerence  between  the  speech  of  the  Gauls 
azid  the  Britons  in  his  day.  and  we  nuy  regard  Gaulish  as 
dosdy  akin  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Biythonic  dialects.  It  ii 
difficult  to  iay  when  Gaulish  finally  became  evtiDCl.  It  dis- 
appeued  very  rapidly  in  the  south  of  France,  but  lingeted  on. 
posdbly  liU  the  6th  century,  in  the  noithera  districts,  and  ft 
Kerns  unnecessary  to  discredit  Jerome's  itatemenl  that  the 
speech  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  bore  a  strong  Ttsemblance 
to  the  language  he  had  heard  spoken  in  the  neigbbaurhood  of 
Trier.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  Breton  has  been  influenced 
by  continental  Celtic  The  nurnber  of  Gaulish  words  which  have 
anne  down  Id  the  Romance  languagtt  is  remarkably  small, 
and  though  at  first  sight  the  >ound<hange*  of  French  and 
Wdihsecmtobesr  a  stronglikenesatoone  another,  any  influence 
of  Gaulish  pronuncistion  on  French  is  largely  discounted  when 
we  Cod  the  same  changes  occurring  in  other  ftialects  where  there 
i>  Ultle  or  no  question  of  Cddc  influence. 

The  proper  Dames  occurring  in  cUhciI  writers,  do  iiiscriptiani 
■od  cans,  have  been  eolleclcd  by  A.  Holder  in  his  noaumeM^I 
AUuUiul^  StrviKiafi  (Leipiifc^  1S96-I9D8).    The  iMcripti 


ly  IRatedby  J.  Rhys  in  the  Piimibati  1 
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HB  BaYTHONic.— When  the  monuments  of  the 
Celtic  dialects  of  the  British  Islands  be^  to  appear,  we  find  a 

■OBtt  of  the  more  important  esses  here.  The  Brythonic  dialects 
have  gone  very  much  farther  in  giving  up  inflectional  endings  than 
G<dddic  In  Irish  all  final  syllables  in  genersl  disappear  e>cept 
loajvoi|id»IollowBdbyjotrandii<a  preceded  by i,  Bui  these 
toavatim  do.  not  hold  good  for  Brythonic.  Thus,  whilst 
O.  Irish  poneoes  five  casea  the  Brythonic  dialects  have  only 
one,  isd  they  have  further  lost  the  neuter  gender  and  the  dual 
number  In  substantivea.  In  pbonolo^  there  are  abo  very 
striking  diSerences.  apart  from  the  trealmeril  of  the  laUallsed 
velar  jt  »h«dy  mentioned.  The  sonant  n  appeals  in  Brythonic 
as  cm,  whereas  in  (joidelic  the  nasal  tlisappears  before  k.  t  with 
compensatory  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  i.t.  I.  E.  'kfOtm,  Ir. 
cU,  "hundred,"  W.  aal,  Bret.  kaiU;  Prim.  Celt,  'jeiiftii-, 
O.  Ir.  Sac,  Mod.  Ir.  it,  "  young,"  W.  ituani,  Bret.  uonuA. 
f.  k  standing  after  a  vowel  and  preceding  I,  r  (and  also  r  if  A 
precede)  disappear  in  (Joidelic  with  compensatory  lengthening 
of  the  vowel,  e.j.  Prim.  Cell.  'jWti*-,  Ir.  bU,  "  heel,"  W.  io«U; 
Prim.  Celt.  •fHiu-,  Ir.  fti,  "Wrd,"  O.  W.  eW,  Mod.  W.  al-i. 
Similarly  6,  d,  {disappear  in  GoidelicwbeDStanding  after  a  vowel 
and  preceding  1,  r,  n  with  compeoutory  lengthening  of  the 
vowel,  but  in  Welsh  they  produce  a  vowel  forming  a  diphthong 
with  the  preceding  vowel,  t-i.  Prim.  Celt,  'lutlo-,  Ir.  nil, "  cloud," 
W.  «W;  Prim.  Celt,  'apw-,  d.  Lar  otniu,  Ir.  uih,  "lamb," 
from  •Sn,  W.  oen;  Prim.  Celt.  *«epw-,  cf.  Ger.  IVanit,  Ir. 
fin.  •■  wagon,"  O.  W.  mnn.  Mod,  W.  ffmn.  The  Coidelic 
dialects  have  preserved  the  vowels  of  accented  syllables  on  the 
whole  better  than  Biyltioiiic.  Thus  Brythonic  has  changed 
Prim.Celt.a(-LE.d,*)to*(W.iiw,Bret.ni);andPrim.  Celt. 
*  to  I,  (.(.  It.  braikir,  "brolher,"  W.  branl,  Bret,  irnir; 
Gaulish  ddnkH,  Ir.  d»n,  "  fort,"  W.  <i>ii.  Abeady  in  Gaulish 
the  I.  E.  diphthong  show  a  tendency  to  become  simple  long 
vowels  and  the  latter  are  treated  differently  by  Goidelic  and 
Brythonic.  In  eariy  times  I.  E.  «,  »  both  became  S  and  I.  E. 
ti  gave  i.  In  Goidelic  fi,  i,  in  accented  syllables  were  diphthong- 
ised in  the  early  part  of  the  8tb  century  to  hs,  io  if  the  next 
syllable  did  not  conlain  the  vowels  t  or  i,  wheress  in  Brythonic 
a  gave  a  (written  m)  and  I  became  in  W.  ui  (vy),  and  In  Bret. 
at  [««},  «.(.  Gaulish  TnOt-,  T«Uiiu,  Ir.  lualk,  "  people,"  W.. 
Bret.  luJ;  Brythonic  Uta-Olum,  Ir.  tinA,  "  grey,"  W.  Uwyd, 
Bret.idwd.  Similaily  In  loan-words,  Ir.cMr,;!af.W,c*)ir,O.C'jra. 
titil,  from  Lsi.  dra,  Hlnm.  Further  L  E.  si.  ei  are  preserved  ia 
Irish  as  St  (at),  li  (se).  Mod.  Ir.  us.  but  In  Welsh  1.  E.  at  gave 
either  si  or  0€,  whilst  si  changed  to  B  (written  a),  Ir.  tacb, "  tide," 
W.,  Bret,  tu;  L  E.  •eiMt,  Ir.  6m,  "  one,"  W.,  Bret,  ini  Prim. 
Celt,  'jsilfg.,  cf,  Lat.  lattuliim,  W.  kaall,  "  age,"  Bret.  koal. 
In  Coidelic  accented  (  changes  to  i  before  i,  i>  in  the  following 
syllable,  cf.  Ir,  fid.  "  wood,"  gen,  sing,  f/da,  O.  H.  G.  villi,  and 
>  changes  10  t  before  a  or  s  under  sinulsr  conditions.    In  like 

i,  ■>,  cf.  Ir,  iwiiir,  "sea,"  Prim.  Celt.  *i>iijri,  gen.  sing,  nuiffl. 
Of  Brythonic  finals  which  disappear,  i,  I,  (S),  j  alone  influence 
preceding  vowels,  whilst  an  i  (y)  which  received  the  stress  in 
O.  W.  was  also  able  to  modify  vowel)  which  went  before  it.  In 
Coidelic  the  combinations  19*,  is  appear  respectively  as  h,  1 
(medially  f),  but  in  Brythonic  they  both  give  ckm;  Prim.  Celt, 
•tqftUm,   Ir.  ttH.  "story,"   W.  ohimfj;   Prim.   Celt.  * 
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Brytbonic  initial  s  becomes  A  in  the  7th  centuiy,  but  this  is 
unknown  in  Goidelic,  e.g.  Ir.  satann,  **  salt,"  W.  kalen,  Cocnish 
hahin,  Bret.  koUnn;  Lai.  si-men,  Ir.  sU,  "  seed/'  W.  kU,    Initial 

V  gives  /  in  Goidelic  in  the  coune  o!  the  7th  century,  whereas 
in  Brythonic  it  appears  as  gu,  ^,cf.  Lat.  virus,  Ir./iir,  W.,  Bret 
g;mr.    We  may  also  mention  that  in  Goidelic  initial  j  and  medial 

V  disappear,  e.g.  Gaulish  JamnciUus,  W.  iatanCt  "young," 
Beet,  iouank,  Ir.  dac,  &c\  W.  hwyd,  "  food,"  Ir.  biad.  Post- 
tonsonanticy  in  Brythonic  sometimes  gives  -id  (Mod.  W.  -ydd. 
Mod.  Bret,  -a),  e.g.  Gaulish  nemo-,  novio-,  O.  Bret,  ncwid,  W. 
newyddf  Bret,  neoez,  Ir.  n6e.  I.  E.  -ibf  and  -^  both  appear  in 
Goidelic  as  -cht  but  in  Brythonic  as  -i(A,  cf.  Lat.  septem,  O.  Ir. 
5edU,  W.  seitk,  Bret.  «e» 

We  unfortunately  know  very  little  about  the  position  of  the 
stress  in  andent  Gaulish.  According  to  Meyer-Lttbke  in  place- 
names  the  penult  was  accented  if  the  vowel  was  long,  otherwise 
the  stress  lay  on  the  preceding  syllable,  e.g.  AugustodHnmm, 
O.  Fr.  Osledun,  now  Autun;  CalcJdunos  (Ch&Ions),  THcasses 
(Fr.  Troyes),  BiMriges  (Fr.  Bouiges).  In  Goidelic  the  stress, 
which  is  strongly  expiratory,  is  always  placed  on  the  first  syllable 
except  in  certain  cases  in  verbs  compounded  with  prepositional 
prefixes.  In  Old  Welsh  and  Old  Breton,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
final  syllable,  i.e.  the  primitive  penult,  received  the  stress,  but 
in  both  languages  the  stress  was  shifted  in  the  middle  period 
to  the  penultimate.  The  Goidelic  dialects,  like  the  Slavonic, 
distinguish  between  palatalized  and  nonpalatallzed  consonants, 
according  as  the  consonant  was  originally  followed  by  a  front 
(«,  1)  or  back  vowel  (a,  0,  «),  a  phenomenon  which  is  entirely 
unknown  to  Brythonic 

Finally,  the  two  groups  differ  radically  in  the  matter  of  initial 
mutation  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  aspiration.  These  mutations 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  initial  consonants,  as  precisely  the 
same  changes  have  taken  place  under  similar  condiitions  in  the 
interior  of  words.  The  Goidelic  changes  included  under  this  head 
probably  took  place  for  the  most  part  between  the  sth  and  7th 
centuries,  whilst  in  Brythonic  the  process  seems  to  have  begun 
and  continued  later.  It  is  easier  to  fix  the  date  of  the  changes  in 
Brythonic  than  in  Goidelic,  as  a  number  of  British  names  are 
preserved  in  lives  of  saints,  and  it  is  possible  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  shape  that  British  place-names  assumed  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  Goidelic,  we  find  two  mutations,  the 
vocalic  and  the  nasal  Initial  mutation  only  takes  place  between 
words  which  belong  together  syntactically,  and  which  form  one 
single  stress-group,  thus  between  article,  numeral,  possessive 
pronoun  or  preposition,  and  a  following  substantive;  between 
a  verbal  prefix  and  the  verb  itself. 

I.  When  the  word  caunng  mutation  ended  in  a  vowel  we  get  the 
vocalic  mutation,  called  by  Irish  grammarians  aspiration.  The 
sounds  affected  are  the  tenues  k  (c),  t,  p;  the  mediae  g,  d,  b;  the 
liquids  and  nasals  m,  n,  r,  I;  5,  and  Prim.  Celtv  (Ir./,  W.  gw).  At 
the  present  day  the  results  of  this  mutation  in  Irish  and  Welsh  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows.  Where  the  sound  is  at  variance  with  the 
traditional  orthography,  the  latter  is  given  in  brackets.     In  the  case 


Original ) 
sound ) 

k 

t 

P 

g 

d 

b 

m 

Irish 

x(ch) 

h(th) 

f(ph) 

3(gh) 

5(dh) 

v,w(bh) 

v,w(mh) 

Welsh 

K 

d 

b 

nU 

8(dd) 

v(f) 

v(f) 

of  n,  r,  I  in  Goidelic  we  get  a  different  variety  of  n,  r,  I  sound.  In 
Welsh  in  the  case  of  r,  I,  the  absolute  initial  is  a  voiceless  r,  /  written 
rk,  U,  which  on  mutation  become  voiced  and  are  written  r,  /.  In 
Irish  s  becomes  -h  written  sk  and  the  mutation  of  /  is  written  fib, 
which,  however,  is  now  silent.  Examples: — Irish,  cu,  "  hound, 
do  ckd,  "  thy  hound  " ;  Welsh  ci.  dy  gt  (do.  dy  represent  a  Prim. 
Celt.  *Uno);  Irish  mdtkair, "  mother," an  nthdthair,  "  the  mother," 
Welsh  mam,  yfam  (the  feminine  of  the  article  was  originally  *seHa, 
send&). 

2.  When  the  word  causing  mutation  originally  ended  in  a  nasal, 
we  get  the  nasal  mutation  called  by  Irish  ^mmarians  eclipse. 


The  sounds  affected  are  k  (c),  <,  P',  g,  d,  b;  Pnm.  Celt,  v  (Ir.  /,  W. 

to)'    In  mod.  Irish  and  mod.  Welsh  the  results  are  tabulated  mIow. 

rish  /  becomes  w  written  bk,  whilst  W.  gw  gives  ngw.    Examples : — 
.4.1.  Lf.'..jL»   «<  ..^^m.  "  m^^^ut  ^  M.'.JL.^  ~« ..^_  ..-^~  •>  ^  f  .*:.. 


!S 


Irish  bliadkna,  "  year,"  seackt  m-bliadkna,  *  seven  years,"  cf.  Latin 
uplem,  Welsh  blynedd,  saitk  mlyntdd;  Irish  fir,  "  country,"  •  d-tif. 


"  in  a  country,"  Welsh  Inf.  "  town,"  yn  mknf,  "  ia  a  towB,**  d. 
Latin  tn. 
3.  In  Wdsh  k  (c),  I,  p  undeigo  a  further  diai^  when  the  word 


Original  Sound 
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t 

P 

g 

d 

b 

Irish 

K 

d 

b 

ns 

a 

B 

Welsh       .       .       . 

ngh 

nh 

ffih 

»g 

n 

a 

causing  mutation  originally  ended  in  1.  There  b  nochins  < 

ing  to  this  consonantal  mutation  in  Goidelic     In  this  case  k  {£),  i,  p 

become  the  spirants  x  {ck),  tk,/  {pk),  e.g.  tad, "  father."  a  Aoi, "  her 

father,"  e»  represents  a  primitive  *esids.    In  the  interior  eif  words  ia 

Brythonic,  cc,  pp,  U  give  the  same  result  as  initial  k^  i,  p  bj  tku 

mutatipo. 

The  relation  in  which  the  other  Celtic  diakcts  sCAod  to  this 
system  will  be  mentioned  below  in  dealing  with  tbe  vaiioiB 
languages.  It  will  be  noted  from  what  has  been  said  above  that, 
with  the  excq>tion  of  the  different  treatment  of  the  lahiiliyrd 
velar  qo,  and  the  nasal  sonant  9,  the  features  whidi  differentiate 
the  Brythonic  from  the  Goidelic  dialects  first  appear  for  the 
most  part  after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain.  At  tbe  bcgiaaiag 
of  the  Christian  era  the  difference  between  the  two  groi^is  can 
only  have  been  very  sli^^t.  And  Strachan  has  shown  reccntfy 
that  Old  Irish  and  Old  Welsh  agree  in  a  very  striking  manaer 
in  the  use  of  the  verbal  partide  ro  and  in  other  syntadicsl 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  verb. 

(i.)  Goidelic. — ^The  term  Goiddic  is  used  to  embrace  the  Cdtic 
dialects  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  each  esse 
the  national  name  for  the  q>eedi  is  Cadic  (Ir.  GaedUig,  Scottish 
Gdidklig,  Manx  Gailck),  from  Ir.  Stottish  Gaodkal,  Caedkeal, 
Mid.  Ir.  Gdedel,  W.  Gwyddd,  *'  a  Gael,  inhabitant  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland."  Old  Irish  may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  Scottish 
and  Manx  Gaelic,  as  the  forms  of  these  dialeas  can  be  txaced 
back  to  Old  Iri^,  and  there  are  practically  no  mooumeats  of 
Scottish  and  Manx  in  the  oldest  period.  Scottish  and  Irish  nsy 
be  regarded  as  standing  to  one  another  in  much  the  same  rdatkn 
as  broad  Scottish  and  southern  English.  The  divergences  of 
Scottish  and  Manx  from  Irish  will  be  mentioned  betow.  The 
language  of  the  Ogam  inscriptions  is  the  oldest  form  of  Goiddic 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Some  300  inscilptiotts  have  op 
to  the  present  been  discovered  in  this  alphabet,  the  majority  d 
them  hailing  from  the  south-west  of  Ireland  (Kerry  and  Co^}. 
In  Scotland  as  are  known,  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  about  jo 
have  turned  up.  Most  of  the  latter  are  in  South  Wales,  but  odd 
ones  have  been  found  in  North  Wales,  Devon  and  Convill, 
and  one  has  occurred  as  far  east  as  Hampshire.  The  Isk  of 
Man  also  possesses  two.  The  letters  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  sic 
formed  by  strokes  or  notches  scored  on  dther  side  of  the  edge 
of  an  upright  stone.    Thus  we  obtain  the  following  «^b»brt^" 


h     4 


iJUl 


TT 
I 


rrr 


tfttr 


/  00  m  m 


i**«*» 
I 


Thb  system,  which  was  dted  out  with  other  signs,  wodd  seen 
to  have  been  framed  in  the  south-west  of  Irdand  by  a  pcisoa 
or  persons  who  were  familiar  with  the  Latin  alphabet.  Some  cf 
the  inscriptions  probably  go  badt  to  the  5th  century  and  may 
even  be  earlier.  As  illustrations  of  the  simplest  forms  of  Ogsa 
inscriptions  we  may  mention  the  following:  DonA  sMffi 
Cattini,  i.e.  "(the  stone)  of  Dovetos  son  of  Cattinoa  ";  TrmctasM 
liaqi  Maqi-Treni  is  rendered  in  Latin  Trenegussi  FUi  Men- 
treni  kic  jacit;  Sagramni  Maqi  Cmtatami,  **  (the  stone)  of 
Sagramnos  son  of  Cunoumos";  Ovanos  aoi  IvacaOos,  "(the 
stone)  of  Ovanus  descendant  of  Ivacattus."  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  oldest  of  these  inscriptions  q  is  still  kq>t  apart  from  k  {<), 
and  that  the  final  syllables  have  not  disappeared  (d.  maqqi, 
O.  Ir.  maicc),  but  it  appears  certain  that  in  Ogamic  writing 
stereotyped  forms  were  used  long  after  they  had  disappeared  in 
ordinary  speech.  Several  stones  contain  bilingual  insa4)tioos, 
but  the  key  to  the  Ogam  alphabet  is  supplied  by  a  treatise  on' 
Ogamic  writing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  a  manosoipC 
of  the  bite  14th  century.    It  should  be  mentioDed  that  the  Webb 


IRISH  LAKCUACEI 


6.5, 


uvcTwDoaft  >n  cm 


whil!t  the  Scoltisfa  onn  aie  a 
Dd  uveral  of  the  \Aller  hive 
n  addition  to  tbc  liish  Ogam 


1/  ife  CoMM 

, ,-/.  ThfWeU 

In  J.  Rhyl.  Utlura  n  *(I.*  fM-^ty' 

.  TlwScMtkh(IDiialiaveil»b«atreaIcdbyRHy9 

j^  itat  SatHit  Sxitly  i^  AnUqiuirUt  (Edioburili. 

lU).  SbiIbCIiI.  Atkinon  [or  Ibe  tract  U  the  Book  of  baRy 
oatt.KiUHBijJai'nattfArciaHlotyUiu).  The"  "-"'-"■-  - 
iiMiilitiiimfrf  piihllihrithyMirniirrllrnlrri  mlir ; 


, r byManamStokr 

J  the  Rev.  Hist,  and  ArehaecfT  Aiucial....  „   ...,, 

ian)>  a^  It***  '*«'  Rpubliihed  by  R-  A.  Stewart  MacaJiner. 

(a)  /rii*.— We  are  able  to  trace  ihe  history  of  Uie  Irish 
hnri'ir  codliDUOuily  for  a  period  of  1100  yean,  and  (ram  the 
lime  ihst  the  tileiaiy  docuroenis  begis  vc  an  belter  supplied 
vjib  linguistic  material  for  the  iiudy  of  the  laaguaBe  than  is  the 
uv  witb  any  other  Celtic  dialect.  At  the  »inB  time  that  loin 
of  Irisli  vbich  is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  documents  has  preserved 
A  miinbcr  ol  featum  wbich  have  entirely,  or  almcet  entirely, 
disappeared  irom  the  Brythonic  languages.  For  this  reason 
KboUn  have  largely  occupied  tbemselves  with  Irish,  which  for 
puipoM*  of  cximpualivc  philology  may  be  regarded  aa  the  classic 
Cdtic  language. 

TiK  biitoty  of  liith  la  divided  into  three  periods:— Old  Irish 
<70cr.-iioD),  the  documentt  mairly  rcprescniiaK  the  lanvuaEr  of 
(he  SIh  and  9th  ceoluriei:  Middle  Irish. enendiog  rDUEGlylrom 
JIOO  to  IS50!  Modem  Irish  from  1550  to  the  presenl  day.    Tbc»c 

oniiB  Ismi  ohick  an  nall^^'^^aiid  Middle 'frish"°nh^ 

Vrntiy  Wai   Pmly  employed  by   li!rf™i™.l»  nnH   sntinmnana   !n  1*1^ 

StdSdt  (he  ^th'cemalTro^ 
'     '  inDectiiiial  Ii 


IE  maay  of  these  tend  to  disappear  very  early.  In  ihe  modern 
sleele  of  Irriaod  and  Scotland  there  is  a  rieid  rule  oT  orthography 
at  ■  palalaliced.  oct  as  it  is  termed,  slender  consonant  in  medial 


be  pfeceded  by  a  palatal  vc 

n-palatal  or  broad  VDirci  id.u. 

immarians  known  as  taoJ  U 
ro  alender  and  broad  to  bm 
in  Ihe  ipolan  Janguan  as  is  t 


,—  a  palalaliced. 
er  final  poeitien,  mu 
lalautiied  eoaiooai 
H  Ihe  Iwnou  rule  . 
teitea  U  UatMaH  (" 

^1*14^  Ir./tor-  'nOlifand  Mid.  Irish"h^'i^iiaimulaUonsa4inly 
renlarlf  denoted  In  the  ease  of  the  vocalic  mutation  of  ft  P,  t,  s.J. 
widlhenualniBtallonofi.tf.r  The  vocalic  muution  of  c.^.f.i,/ 
m  dennicd  by  >riring  ck.  fh.  tk.  ih,  fl.  the  first  three  symbols  of 
whidi  were  derived  from  the  Latin  alphabet.  Another  method  of 
ckBtfinc  Ihe  muialion  >as  to  orite  a  dot  over  Ihe  Icitcr.  ariEinaVy 
Ike  niiKlum  delent.  .hich  was  justified  in  Ihe  case  ol  muialcd  /a'^ 

The  lune  remark  holds  good  in  the  case  ol  the  nasal  mutation 
(relipK)  ollhetenues.    But  il  iieasy  lodemanttraie  that  ihe  same 

diui^ in  Ou'lri."  "\h".  in>u!ricic1icy''S  symiSfren"!!:™  X 
enhopiphy  of  the  eaHy  irans  of  the  lanaujp^  vi-^y  compliralnl- 
We  6ad  that  i.  i,  t  "«»•  used  iniliilly  10  dtnoit  ihc  voicid  iiops. 
bol  KKdialt]rind  finally  Ihey  leplescnt  ipiranls.  ihe  voiced  iMps  in 

ihu  the  tin  the  muialed  forms  of  the  lenues,  or  the  useol  ihe  clot. 
naeitetKled  to  the  mediae.  Thusin  Mid.  Iri^hwcfinddc^tlaiAin 
eWt«i^^{Hod.lt.det*w«aiti).Mid.lf.ra-i(aA7Mod.lrjfciJiaU.Thc 

iod  fully  In  tbe  JSih  century  by  writine  re,  bp,  Jl.  The  spimnit 
(riHOf  ool  ef  Prim,  Celt.  t.  if.  f  came  in  Old  Irish  la  be  confused  with 
■boae  nhkb  developed  out  of  Prim.  Celt.  p.  I,  k,  in  other  than  initial 
pcailKinc.  la  final  poaitions  in  polysylLblea  we  commonly  find  d 
and  fr  written  but  medially  tk  and  pk,  r.i.  didnad.  "  consoialiun," 

C.  dn(.  dUkmalka.    For  the  ending  4d  cp.  Lat ,  .dlii-.    On  the  other 
id  we  End  (  wrllien  medially  and  ik  finally.    These  rules,  howevel. 


^eg.jfa-.'Jal.sing.jtiir.  aur   -ir 

OKI  fraa  HOC  uiotiKr.    In  th:  lalerlanguig 


or  this  purpose.  In  Middle  1 
ire  muct  siopUhed  and  the  ne 
■     -       TbtEeatI 


ending  IS  not  observed,    ua  Hut  oltier  band  Ij 

verbi.  and  insimple  verbs  tbey  arc  employed  af 
i.(.  the  neaarive  partieks.    Thus  imd.  '^  be  b 


evices  employed  to  express  mlalival  luncrion.     There  are  three 
ra.  ihiid  and  fourth  conjupiit—    ■■■-  '  — --  ■■- — 
Heraisln^rt'  ""  °"' 


^Irl. 


Ig  other 


t  one  conjugalimL  The  old  Irish  verb  syilem 
d  imperfect  indicative,  imperative,  prea.  >ub- 
wilh  corresponding  past  aubjunctive,  future  in 
ledupUcalion  along  wit  h  corretpooding  second- 
erile.  -t-  prercrile,  redupticaled  preterite,  a 
long  stem .vowdttDgelherwithdeponeDtial and 
This  system  is  eked  out  with  Ihe  verbal  prefix  n>. 


19  infiicd  ht 
apreposiil 


.  pers.  sing. 
1        ^  ...J 


Secondly  in  verbs  cor 

ot  not— lhu<  after  the  nenli 


en  up  in  the  modeni  languan 

her  the  verb  it  uied  enditically 

irin  the  infinitive  and  imperative. 

.....    ..    bvIhe(ideal>iff'»«r,'^dos 

d^pitu.  "  I  do."  Kf  diHtm,  "  I  da  not  do," 
^caiuedby  this  altematioD  In  addition  to 
Lg  of  ihe  Irish  aceeni  and  to  tbe  initial  and 

uagc  analogy  ilalurally  plays  a  greal  part, 
he  altemalion  between  enclitic  and  ortho- 


pfp  tk,  cho  der,  mrt-,  IriJi  af 
does  not  do."  infin.  dfiuunh; 

■iaticin, i-tp-  Ic.trindM. from 
"iieiB"  p'"  Thul  M  fin/  " 


Cramm-  ih.n  -I  ■       ■  .■  I  ■  I  .  I  "ucds  were  borrowed  from 

iVorlheLalinUiTinotds^J.  \'-^ii\ryis.  Dt  kibmilis  tKttmlis 
CUOt  a  lalina  harua  oritintm  duxeruiU  (Paris,  rooal;    Kuno  Meyer 

Eariy  EnRlish.  Lalln  and  Eariy  French  in  fiiuai  uWfu.  lii,  460 
and  kiii.  51*5     Secalm  Whillry  Stohes.  Beneaiercer's  Heiirdp.  xviit. 

Jifi  n-.  and  w!'a.  "C,^."2n™r"  all.  Pkil.  i.  «?  ff.J 
With  regard  to  the  delects  ol  Iriih,  there  is  a  well-known  rhyme 


[SCOTTISH  GAELIC 


fomu  an  emptoycd  la  a  mucfl  lar|a- eiL _..  .. 

In  thcearJy  pan  of  the  Iglh  (cnluiy  In.li  u;ii  m 
DIOTF  tlian  hall  the  inhlbiUBU  of  IrFljml.     A  C 

four  ninioiu  vpokc  Inah  u 
ie4fr-iB47  wu^t  moot  in  th 
thna  «m  tbe  puti  tbit  WCK  •nd  nil 
lidi  ol  omcnflM.    Add  to  (hl>  the 
O'CowwII  ■DdhitHidlhM.and  above  al 
dnrar,  i»  a^iiit  Ike  luciHIC.     lo  spiic 
Gaelic  Leafue  (founded  1893).  irhkb  luve 
■ucceie,  the  UrtEua^  ii  rapidtr  dyir,7  ^T 
■peaken  of  Into  are  chiefly  confiwi  i"  r 

rIO%  of  tie  population  •». 

ire.  Gilway.  Mavo,  Sligo.  Dorx^.ii 
K  the  decay  u  the  laPEuaie  hnce 

.    .  ".IBS' 

■        ■         '6JJ7S 
.       .       io],s&i 

.       -        6j,i67 


Kerry,  Clan 

vni  itluKcal 

Year. 


have  a  nuch  better  chance  of 
re  Bot  lor  the 


ScDIliiid  an  u 


ka.   0(  the  hundred!  af  rhDUL 

of  (he  League  not  mort  than 


epofl  theueau 

■.    26416;    MUAL- 

58.   Tte  Gaelle . 

of  ita  aAti-EnfUah  character.  ■. — 

'  '-"  the  aadent  laafiiage  o 

........  .,  -ri^;^^ 


iuttlea  of  Irlih  if 


htamk  Sttuii  ("  the  flaDiinE  ii^jid").  an  la.£nBli^:i 
■^BtanedimSqSunderiheiiDeof  FdnwanLr  . 


of  then 


It  hai  been  prodigi 

beM'knoirn  wiitm  an  Dr  Dougla- 
BllUt  lAi  Fat,  1890.  A*  SpHai 


al  the  Al 


I'lUK^lSTi 


BUIhoc  o 

Ktier  tnowna.  "Con 


N  [an 


■  (Be 


CaaUuluck.  iSm  (irprint 

[JJ.  1005);  P.  O'Leaiy  (author 
J04,  ffiaiB*,  1907);  P.  Dinnt 
i«  fo  Cnmaia.  1901);  P.O'Shi 

lie  nudy  d(  Old  Ir 


it  SIniitn  (Berlin.  1U4).  a 
J.  Veodryte,  Gn»i>u 


R.  Thumeyiefi.  Rent  uUiotit,  vi.  109: 
Ja  VitU-hhodaii  (Pari!  1908) ;  R.  fhSi 
/ruchn  [HtidFlbrn;,  19119).  Mcniion  Mauia  aim  .1 
Stnchan.  StUaiauJrm  ih  OU  Iriih  GItaui  [Dublin.  1 
imtwIua'tOUItukPirad-imtiDublin.  tgof). SlKTir: 
(Dublin.  1908).  See  al»  virioui  papen  On  the  Irii 
Jrauiilinu  if  lli  Latdoti  PhUclaiiinl  Sutitly  by  Sti 
loot);    H.    Pednen.    AipiraltmtH    i    Ink    (Copeat 

C  Sarauw, /nil  .Slafiir  (Copenhagen.  1901):  C.Ta 

riUUIntico  iUliamQ.  voli.  v.  and  vi.     For  the  lludy  of  Middle  Irii 
E.  WindiKh, /rr  -'- "'■ -■      -—       ■"■ 


.- , -iriih— 

if  Wirltrbtuk  (Leipiig.  1B80).    (Other 


S^'H 


.:ri 


iccQunt  oI  ibc  author*!  peculiar  point  of  ne*. 
iktfor  the  study  of  the  tiving  lainaie  aw  tfce  u-.,- 
e)  publijhcd  by  Father  O'Crowney.  ooe  d  (fee  chid 
te  pccieot  movemcDt-  Mention  iIhibM  alaa  be  aade 
*t  Hamlieci  0}  ileJtrm  JruL  pta.  L4<r„  ■■!  of  tk 
.  W.  Joyce  (Dublui,  l896)aiiil&CliriidBBBn(hen 
I.  For  the  nottbcni  fom  of  IriA  J.  P.  Cia%'> 
xftro /riik  ii  ueef  ul  (>  Dubliii^l«H).    liapkiaSi 


in  w  Itc  Pkmulcty  tf  Dai  Iritk  (Cieifnaid.  Ifoi).  1 
he  Aran  tBlandiofTuiecDott  oTGalny  haibeendocnl 
luck.  Pit  AraitT  itumlan.  L  laaUrfci  lU  Ci  a— M 
•1  (Marbuig.  i8«).  G.  Doiiin  hai  aivn  aa  aaHaa*  i 
N'onh  CoTinAUKhl  (Mayo)  in  the  Rriar  attuw.  ih-. 


ilhinlSbi;    The  bM  tniM>a 

di  .  ..f  the  modemlaBnia^  vaapubliihed  ludcrtbeaiHBicH 

ol  '1  TextASocieiy byP.J.Dianeea(LoiKkm.lgcu).  Eandt- 

Ir  I  .urie^haveboucD^iledbv  D.  Fokv  (DuUia.  tlu]; 

E,       I     >rii[ci(D<ibUu.i90j):lVO'N<illUiK(DBbliB,i;D4l^ 

It}  SioHii*  Codu.— Scottiib  Gaelic  ii  the  lonn  of  Cnddic 
ipeech  which  waa  iutioduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Dalrildic 
Scots  who  came  over  Irom  Ireland  in  tbe  early  ccntufies  of  our 
era.  We  poseu  practically  no  early  man  umenU  of  ibclancuBce. 
We  have  one  or  two  inicriptioni  in  Laiio  chancten.  HKh  u  ikil 
at  St  Vigeant  and  tbe  Ogami  DKhtioiitd  above,  whicb  ksTc  aot 
yet  been  utved.  In  the  Beet  ej  Otir  there  ii  a  lolopbon  el  a 
few  linei  probably  wiitten  by  an  Irish  icnbe  in  tbe  Qlh  ceDluiy. 
andaathelangua^  of  these  lines  diflen  in  do  wise  f torn  thetri^ 
of  the  period,  we  do  not  know  if  they  auuiaiely  repranit  ihe 
Gaelic  of  Scotland  or  if  they  may  not  be  pun  Iri^.  b  the 
MS.  there  are  lunher  Gaelic  scraps  b('       "  ■       -• 


The« 


orthography  seei 
in  Irish,  Tbe  m 
Bl  Edinburgh  an 


n  Irdand 


riesanidcDlical 
It  the  hsloiical 


ralScotlisbMSS.  ir 
f  just  being  published,  bul  they  se 
to  bad  from  Ireland  or  to  be  wiilieo  in  puie  Iioh.  The  end  al 
the  I  Jib  cenluiy  brought  a  change  The  Lordship  of  tbelsla. 
the  great  bond  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  was  brokrs  ujl 
Tbe  Gaels  of  ScoUand,  thiown  on  their  own  resources,  advuod 
their  own  dialect  lo  the  poaition  oF  a  h'leiary  la 


Irish  orthography,  Tbe  Beoi  ef  Itt  Dr—  if 
id  about  1500.  B  written  in  a  kind  el  phoadic 
Ich  has  DOI  as  yet  been  auffidently  invt 
those  pocRii  which  art  nol  dirtcUy  hs 


the  literary  language  of  the  Highlands  at  tbe  time,  seeet  ta 
occupy  a  potiiioa  midway  between  Irish  and  Scottiili  Cadic 
But  until  the  beginning  of  the  igtbccntuiy  ilicBi|UaDAaa< 


MANX  LANGUACEI 

imdct  ifae  Gimiy  dominloD  of  iKltnd,  10  mudi  lo  IbU  Btddl'- 

Imh  version  of  ibc  Sciipiura  wu  tireuUird  in  ScoiUnd  wiih  i 
^oatry  from  16911  to  1767,  ind  Bntaop  CirHwelJ's  vnuon  01 
Kui's  Pny«-boDk  (15(7}  a  pun  Irish,  llw  liDguige  of  (hi 
pmplc  is  pooily  npicKnud  jn  the  T6th  snd  I7th(xnturies,  and 
Ihe  orttugr^ihy  it  oot  Gied  untQ  wcTcich  the  iSlh  centuiy. 
InA  and  ScDtiuh  GmIIc  dilFitr  coDiidmhly  in  piiiol  of  voc* 


CELT 

1  cilh,  1  or  4  mXfoiTcSirnder.  'Thmct'it 
■>hure  d  Lake  Moillcith  to  Canmarc.  ind  li 


»%'''!?"/ f; 


Gaelic  u  whtled  hu  entiirly 

M),  t.t,  ScoRish  or  U.  "  our  cow. 

"  of  tne  countries^"  Iriih  u  d-lir^ 

•ervtd  that  in  Sliye  and  the  OuRr  lil» 

tbv  Wcbh'Qaaainiinatioiiof  r.  ^»itoHfJi, 

[ntic  f ,  ^.  f  are  commonly  pncvfed  b^  a 

nxl,"  u  jjolif.     Agaia  ther    ' 

ind  the  dwunctiDn  EKIwren  pidalaliicd  antT] 
ii  ooi  ■>  rigidly  obaerved  aa  ia  Irkh.    The 


HalmoateituKt  IrMiof  Down).  Similariy.w 
ua  .fuHuau  Cad ic  And  Mau  *tmicd  vovebpncedinga- 
rimannam  hant  bm  imiawont  palawHnitioii  to  Ibt  n 
u  ia  tiiah,».  ia  Inland  SnW,"  ■ian,"<'iliii  ' 
Jimri.  brnia  Scotland  dH'J  (in  Mam  wriitcn  dc 
ptealiarily  ot  Seoniib  Gaelic  ia  thai  il  aubatituti 
mediae  for  liie  voiced  xopa,  and  even  I,  r,  ■  louDaa  inow  ■  fr 
teodeiKy  to  five  up  the  voice.  Scottiih  Gaelic  Eoea  farther  ei 
ilHfl  Irttli  in  the  coafiuion  of  vowd^ouada,  r f ,  Cat.  axa,'}r-  (v«. 
"loM/'Sccu:  Ir.udof.Scado;.  When  we  turn  to  the  InOectioH 
wT  tad  that  aoaiogy  ha«  here  played  a  much  neater  part  than  in 
fruh.  Tberr  ia  a  tendency  to  aukt  tlie  plniil  of  all  nibftantiva 
except  maaculine  monoayllablc*  end  in  -am-     la  the  oonjunlion 

appand  and  tlic  preaedt  forma  have  become  momentaty  In  Tocte. 
Hon  in  onliiaTr  Erammara  it  il  atated  that  the  pRKnt  haa  becoane 
a  fntHTT,  thua  Hi  mr  meana  "  I  ahalt  do."  The  paat  partidpte  chieHy 
eoda  ia  .w  ai  agaloM  Iriih  -Ilit,  -A,  or  -lla.  -1^  accordiat  to  the 
qiBliiy  <d  the  precediog  aound.  The  preaeol  (future)  and  put 
iobjuactive  (cuditioaaL  repccaeatiaf  both  the  imperfect  iiidic. 
and  lecoAdary  [ulureof  Irial^  wpply  the  plaoeof  the  Iriih  coiuue- 
Cudinal  foitm.  Id  idiom  alio  Scottiih  haa  diverted  very  couider' 
ably  from  Iridi.  (,(.  In  the  <iK  oTUe  Or.  t(l),for  u._ 

^th. 

impiaoa.     The  coontnT  cowed  W  th 

1  the  oDufllry  of  the  NoRhen  Picta. 

portioa  of  AifvUihire  iDuth  of  the  bouadanr  line,  together  with 
itiie  aad  Arran,  made  up  the  kin(doin  U  IMriada.  The  Gaelic 
diitiici  aoinh  of  the  Grampiani  htkwged  to  the  Southcra  Rcta. 
The  Booihem  dialect  it  coramoidy  nnroed  aa  tb*  hteiary  lanitfiffe- 
li  appcoacbea  more  nearly  to  Irwi  and  pteier^na  the  inlkctiooa  much 


il  more  rvfiilariv.tb 


-  „.. ,  __  nunhern  dialecta  ps  very  far  b  dnppini  uihaccented 

tnal  vDWeii.  Il  may  be  temarlied  that  In  the  leduciian  of  derivative 
*»d"*a»  eoatalaloi  joof  vow^  Scetlaod  eoea  haad^in^hand  with 
inner  Irfah.  thuCoahauAt  ordn.  "  breaf"  k  In  Uhter  and  Scol- 
bBd  tiin.  A^in,  ScottSh  agRcs  whh  North  Iridi  In  the  hM  of 
•yathctie  mb-form  and  in  utini  at  negative  tit,  Mid.  Ir.  aia, 
■acta.  Bat,  oo  (bi  other  hand.  Scotland,  wilb  the  eneptiofl  of 
Soath  Aigyf]  and  Hmr  of  the  liira,  diphthongiiea  accented  a,  t,  t.  In 
BoaoayOabiea,  bcfon  II,  «.  m,  ihu  memblinc  the  apeech  of 
HuBiter-  InSDOthArfyl]  the  orwinalihart  vowel  Hhatrieri^liened. 
Aa  to  the  vaibeni  Kmiia  ol  OiA  apeech  in  ScntUnd,  the  boundary 
Imwuji  Ciaelic  and  Endlih  ia  medieval  times  was  the  ao-calted 
HsUaHl  Gne.  a^  at  the  War  ol  Independence  It  Ii  probablt  that 
it  eBemfcd  to  Stiifii^  Ptrf- —"•-"•'■■'—■  -  

l!x*R  Muiray  tneed Otel 

(olkiwiiw  icsDltt.    The  Hue 

Nain  on  the  Mofiy  Firth  and 

Jtai^l.        _  * 

ti  far  aa  Glea  S>«. 
Dankeld.  Mter  p> 
aptiB  put  s<  Cks 


ke  War  o(  Independence  It  Ii  probablt  that 
FHth  and  the  Ochil  and  Sidfaw  Hilli.  the 


6,7 


bus4d  through  Ueo  DouglBi  doi 
Clyde,  leaving  Bute  and  Arran  to  t 
t'otindary  bat  probably  leceded  to 
even  in  1870  there  were  dlKtidi  h 


yialia  ef  at  Smitlurri 
'  v'-M  the* 


iS%!.?T4'&i 


CaithDHa.  the  boundan'  runnaug,  acTording  to  Murray, 

-•-'■'  'id  Orkney  by  Smndinavian  tome 
:  (uclher  ].  A.  H.  Murray,  m 
SaHand,  London.  1875;  fiine 

Xlcen  in  Galloway  and  on  the 

iMi        .        ,        .     NSrau"™""  1^1^  =J^'^ 

Gaelic  mDnDlingulnt) 
1B91  .         .     <J,73*  110.677 

In  the  lail-meininned  year  it  appein  that  neariy  one-half  of  the 

Kou  (>],^}  monallngidiia  and  8l,S7J  hilinguiitl].  From  about 
1,100  we  Biid  Scottith  eoiigranta  fillcnng  into  Ibc  elcni  of  Antrim, 
whFnrtheGaclic  that  LI  apokenii  Hill  unmiilakablyScottith.  There 
have  long  been  local  lodetiet  of  Highlanden  for  the  cultivation 


Li!  Ili^htan. 
I^'i'^^lclyto 


But  the  poUlical 


uiguage  mt 

nirne  the  proportiont  nf 
ever,  Higbbiiidert  are  bei 
I.  ,bBH  «/iifa  Caeli,  for.  cbc  majoii 
iiagcd  to  read  their  Bibta.  Therei 


i.ai  itartcd  in  1908  by  R.  St 


JM  SCOTtlSH  GaBIIC— The  fi  r«  | 


erlbetitkaf.1Ua. 


GicHc  w»  compiled  by  W.  Shaw  (An  A  ■ufyii'i  tftia  Colic Zugwui, 
1778),  Hie  mrjal  DieEii]  ddc  wafl  that  publfihed  by  Ale^nJcr 
Stewart.  ElimtnU  ofCaaic  Cnmmur  (Edinburgh,  iBoi).    A  tevhnl 

lished  by  H.  C.  Ciiliei.  LmidDn,  igo3.  Thii  book  It  rather  apoill 
■vcteiL  '  G.  HendeiwM  and  cHJ/'.™  "  """  """■■' 
poElanI  paperaoiT  the  '     ■"""     "  '"  " 

>*ifelor«7tbc  Cdlic  Ki ., , 

t,ft-amtsi.  The  man  uicTuI  work  on  I^aclic  philology  ia  Alexander 
M.icbain'a  eiyWsncoI  Cadic  Diiliamry  (Invemen,  1996)  (a  later 
<-<i!tion  by  W.  J.  Viatianl.  The  chid  dibtlooariet  are  ^cftaanriim 
^'.Dli-CWinun,   published   by   Ihe   Highland   Society    of   Scotland 

(London?  i8j5)  ;  '  N.'  McAlpini?^™M«iai  "c^^Wcliomry 
(EdinbUTgb.  1647)  (Ihll  bonk  givca  the  pran  uncial  ion  of  lalay); 
Macleod  and  I>csar,  Cadit  aiiifEniluk  Ditlionary  (laleit  edition, 
Edinbutgh,  1901]!  Faclair  CiUUii,  publiahcd  by  E.  Mecdonald, 
Heme  Bay,  appearing  in  parts  lince  191U. 

(i)  JfoM.— Our  sources  of  infottnalion  wiih  regard  to  the 
lioguafie  ol  the  Isle  of  Man  are  even  more  scanty  in  Ihe  catly 
()criud  than  Ihcy  are  in  Uic  cue  ol  Scolkad.  There  an  aDumbel 
tif  lefercncn  to  the  (Eland  In  Irish  iitcrslure,  but  the  carliist 
tnonuinentof  Ihe  vcinacular  we  poaseffi  PS  the  version  of  the  Book 
uf  Common  Player  made  by  Bishop  Phillipa  in  1610.  In  this 
hranslalion  the  Itidilional  Iiiih  otthogiaphy  is  not  [allowed. 
:  orthography  whi{:h  was  employed  ia 
of  the  Book  of  Ot  Dian  0/  LiswJ^e. 


Die  >peli;ng  rcsrmblc! 
;rolland  by  Ihe  toml 
l<iw  far  Uiis  system  1 
orfcdde,  InScollan 
]iuhily  modified  fonn 


phontlic  as  any  system  based  on  Englidi, 
Tectly  AnglD-Scollish,  orthography  could 
ned  with  the  rapid  phonetic  decay  of  the 


UnguBgc.  makes  il  titiemdy  difficult  la  ditcovci  what  sound- 
values  are  to  be  attached  to  Ihe  viiiouj  lymbols.  At  ihe 
begiDiliDI  of  the  iBib  cenliir>  Englisb  was  nol  undenlood  by 
two-tbirds  of  ihe  natives,  and  in  1764  the  S.P.C.K.  fstued  a 
paper  contomlnx  Ihia  statemcnl:  "  The  popufalion  of  the  Istc  is 
70,000,  of  whom  the  far  greater  number  are  ignorant  of  English." 
But  (lom  this  time  English  gradually  crept  in.  The  bst  edition 
of  tfae  Mani  Bible  was  issued  in  1S19,  and  oi  the  New  Tesument 
in  iS^o-  The  present  writer's  greal-graDdmother  refused  to 
speak  English,  his  graodfaiber  Cb-  i9ts)  preached  in  hfatix  and 
English,  and  his  lather  tb.  1S44)  eoly  spoke  English.  The 
loUowing  figures  Ulusuate  the  lapid  decline  of  the  language : — 

1875  ....  ■»>         ,      '7J40       ,    , 


Mani  Mandi  in  a  much  closer  relation  10  Scoiiiih  Gaelic  thin 
triih,  and  IMwRoen  slate  that  Ibey  cnuLcf  undtmand  ■  iDod  deal 
of  what  ia  Hid  in  South  Aigyll,  iliough  ihey  ait  quiie  ai  a  loss  al 
Kinaale.  Hamodiibilslhe  bom  uodescy  aaScotlbh  touKsna- 
lyiical  and  periphmtic  Inmt  ia  ihe  veib.  thus  Jaaiuf.  "  to  do,"  is 
used  like  Scouilh  ^biimiU  with  an  infinitive  to  eipreat  Ihe  past  and 
fuliin.  TbepreKfllha>acquiRdanoincntanr(lu[are)(!gn]ficaIion, 
andlhe[>utpanu:ipltendain-t((Sco(tiih<l().  The  negalive  is  cAn 
at  tn  Scotland  and  Dialer.  Mani  (oei  aslaia*  nonbeni  Scnilidi  in 
dropping  unniaied  Anal  vowels,  (.(.  cjtuni. "  lord.  Inih.  hflainui 
'Vn  is  the  favourite  iduni  ending  in  Hjl»tandves-  The  aaut  muia- 
tioD  has  been  partly  ^ven  up.  CtA  Iriih  ■InuEd  I  it  frequently 
r«ained.(.i./ir,  "man,"lruhar(ipe1t/<ar),andIhevoiii<lt9andd 

__  ^:S.._V..  :.  =_.;.t     .'.    l/r^' '-ot."  ScoWish  OH, 

reatmcnt  c(  short 


.■?SJ.S 


as'L..  . 

■ni  ii  divided  in  indl  about  the 

els  befon  a,  an,  at.    According 

'tist  Ihe  north  lide  diphtboD~ 


Rbytth 


offspring."  S.  Mau  tt 

.7^:ii'M.^ 

na,.'ch£.\.    In 

be  mat 

[ero(>H»M.n> 

iginai,  Boing  fanher  even  than  Ihe  dialn 

-ttDflheKulhc 

«  on  v"  d« 
ulG.es  like  S 

cueol   heavy   d 

and  reduce  the 

%lSn''  sJr 

■;/2«Jro- 

lr.''^i 

^W™dT  £wio. 

be  final  i.funhe 

rei  peculiar  10  M 

ui  we  may  mention  ifie 

tendency  10  become  Li. 

Diced  lo  d.     1 

ilk  final  m.  n. 

"evening."  Manx/ufyr;  Ir.  iliHV, 
hy  a"w"  H^^i'n -uJ'i  :V,;...a' 


'■vu'frn^°'ii;<^"n"n?i™,i'^Th:'':.. 
<  '.  Il  ^polten  Mann  siBphically  is  lEir  11 
11  ..  n.in  in  the Zeiadr.kreelliBkerh...  ' 
...  >:ranima(ian  it  J.  Kelly,  who  in  if,-, 

r  I'l  Ihe  Ancinl  Oulu:  ir  Uniu::,\- 

,;  .(/anta.    TTiiibookwasrepublliliiil 


b  by  J.  Kelly  i«  i™  ««.— (1)  Ma;ii  jnd  E, 
Mam.  pulilidKd  by  the  Manx  Siciety  in  ISM 
a  Tri^  of  Mam.  Iriih  and  Gaelic,  bawd  u| 


.sas-.'hTs 


r  rf  llu  Lmdaa  PkilulB^  SxiBy  loz  1875  I 


H.  Jenner.  "  T 
PcMOI  Sute." 

(ii).  Brylkaiic.  The  term  Brylhomc  is  used  to  denote  Ihe 
Celtic  dialects  of  Wales,  Brittany  and  Corawall,  Unlike  Iht 
Goidels  the  Biythonic  peoples  have  Do  common  name  for  their 
language.  Foiraa  of  Biythonic  speech  were  doubtless  current 
throughout  £ngland  and  Wales  and  Ihe  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  Saion  invasion.  The  S.E.  of  Britain  may 
have  been  olensively  Romanised,  and  il  is  not  Impoatible  that 
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remnantsofGoideiic  speech  may  have  lingered  on  jnout^f-llw- 
way  corners.  No  hleraiy  documents  dating  ftom  this  perud 
have  been  preserved,  but  some  idea  of  the  chaiacter  of  Brythooic 
may  he  gathered  finm  the  rumerous  inscriptions  wkidi  have 
come  10  light.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  Biylbmic  laa 
conhned  to  the  western  half  of  Briiain  toulh  ol  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  The  coloniulion  of  Britannia  miwH  or  AiBomaa 
Brilianyduring  the  ;lh  and  6th  ctniuriawill  be  described  lata. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Alb  century  the  W.  Saiuin  poshed  their 

IbeBryOiottsof  S.W,  Briiain  were  cut  o([  from  tlteii  klDinni  ia 
Wales.  Early  in  the  ;ih  century  the  Brythons  aS  Stnthdyili 
were  similarly  isolated  by  the  batUe  of  Chester  (6ij).  Tie 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  maintained  ft  separate  enstence  until  the 
loth  century,  and  it  is  generslly  stated  ibal  Biylbonic  qjeechdiil 
not  die  out  there  until  the  uthccntuiy.  Hu  question  as  to  Iw 
far  Brytfaonic  names  and  words  have  survived  in  these  disiricu 
has  never  been  property  investigated.  Certain  it  is  that  Biy- 
thonic numerals  survived  amongst  shepherds  in  Cuuberlud. 
I.W.  Yorkshire  down  to  the  second  half  of  the 


uby&ItBi 


itheiwise  quite  innocent  of  the  language.  Accotdjn^y, 
from  the  7th  century  onwards  Biythonic  became  gradually 
limited  in  Great  Briiain  to  three  disliicts— Strathdyde,  W>>s, 
and  Cornwall  and  Devon.  During  the  7th  century  the  Biythons 
of  Wales  and  Stialhclyde  oflen  fought  side  by  side  against  the 
Angles,  and  it  is  from  this  peiiod  that  Ihe  Dame  by  whkli  the 
Welsh  call  themselves  is  suf^xised  to  dale,  CyBrs<*C>Bk«, 
pi.  Cymry<*Conib'0£es,  ix-  "  tellow-coiutiymen  "  as  oppcsed 
to  W.  oU/m,  Caul.  AUobropt, "  loieigners."     We  have  nc 


peiiy  SI 


ining  when   Celtic  speic 
n  of  the  north  which  n 


f  the  I 


d  7th  u 


1  other  than  ini 


a  BriDenifnea  {l^rii. 


ipound  tumes  the  final  vowel  tema. 
ponenl  until  Ihe  7th  century.  Short  vowel 
Byllahles  when  immediately  preceding  Ihe  sc 
penuitunatel  disappear,  whilst  long  ones  are  shortened,  n. 
Welsh  cariaat  from  Lat.  cariWem.  Other  vowels  in  UEInscJ 
position  are  apt  lo  be  reduced,  thus  t,  i,  ^ve  i  in  O.  W.  (Mid 
W.  y).  A  marked  characteristic  of  Welsh  as  distinguished  fica 
Cornish  and  Bielon  is  Ihe  treatment  of  d  under  the  inftuence  ef 
a  following  I.  In  Welsh  the  nsult  is  a,  in  Com.  and  Bret.  (, 
t.f.  Welsh  itiat,  "  saints,"  Bret,  ittil.  sing.  saml.  Ute  nintaliaB 
tr«m  to  have  started  in  tfae  Kcond  half  of  the  6th  centoir  it 
the  case  of  the  tenues, 
iSgi):  j.  Loth.  CAreilmudu  tieUaw  (Pan 

(a)  Wdik  {Cymrati).—U  is  usual  to  divide  the  histoiy  of  lie 
Welsh  language  into  Ihiee  periods— Old,  Middle  and  MediiB. 
To  the  oldest  period  belong  the  collections  of  glosses,  the  earhcA 
of  which  go  back  to  about  Boo.    1110  middle  period  rattidi  Inn 

d.  whilst  after  r  and  I  it  is  hOI  wriitca. 

consist  almmenfirelyrfijolaiedwHii. 

'e  know  scarcely  anything  about  the  morphology  of  Ihe  Isnpop 
luring  this  period.  To  Ihe  middle  period  belong  iheendeni  poeiB 
irom  Ihe  Black  Book  of  Cannartben.  but  the  language  i<  IbiK  on- 
Welsh  Laws  contained  in  a  MS.  ol  I  he  nth  calun.  To  a  mmnbi 
laier  dale  behm*  the  Mabioogion  (lath  ctMuiy  MS.],  and  ihe  (hh 
verslDniDrFnniehroinuK»pablUtcdb*R.Wl1Utn(I5tkte«iiy). 
In  Middle  Welsh  the  coasoaaiit  mutatliw  are  ia  (Hal  dceoBd 
in  writing,  though  not  couisleBlhr.  and  Irom  this  period  Ans  de 
inlroduclloB  of  V  and  y  (O.  W.  ■,  1)  to  denote  vowel  ■DUdsT^ 
■ymbol  U  ID  dennti  n  voioelcv  I  was  aliendy  employed  ft  Hti  ^ 

do  not  appear  or  only  become  regular  during  the  asedtm  p^d. 
in  Mod-  w.  the  orthography  is  rcgutarised  aiul  dees  not  diM 
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aDy  (im  itut  of  tit  late  mcdievil  dsoinwatt.    In  O.W,  tbe 
«■  DD  ibr  tiiu]  lyllable  (Ibc  hiitonoil  penuk)  «F^xari  to  Kive 

B  i>  nduxd  to  s  in  Mod.  W.,  M.  Mif  W.  ticiilBl  <Lil. 
•m.  Mod.  W.  ^aW. 

OHUDUlIivc  urallli  o(  inficctiDD  pmcrvrd  by  O.  Ir.  hualnusi 
y  iluappcunl  ia  Wilih.    Tbcninimly  thclaintsl  tncraar 
IE  fomii  tbe  dual  uid  the  neuter  gender.    Cocnpered  with 
■h  DomlMt  dedeibloa  accofdioc  lo  •*-  i-Jt-),  -^t  -^<  -i^*  ''-i 
■1.  (lenul  ind  Bud  Kenu,  Welih  OBty  diHintitiidiea  tbe  Dun.    pk^i  ni> 
Jdr.,  the  btter  Bnietiinee  retaining  an  old  fonutton.    ^uhai  j 
■c  -^  iteflHibow  palatil  iDodlficuloji»  fj^  can,  "k-—  " 
K'jkgrwf;  tbe  tdunl  endinE  o<  ■■■  Menu.  O.  GiulUb 
).W.  ■«.  Mid.  W7  -«,  ModTW.  ■«.  t|.  ^CDWii,  "  beadt"     i 
■miTiatim.Biijo(tte-ii-IWini»pp«»ri«.eit,  Thtinfisallon    < 

:tiz  >jf  ihepR>.'iiid..tlieptet.  inS,  (&1id.  W, -si, -' 
'I    TM'HvefMid.  W. -st.-<f.->l).   The  verb  ir^Mo 
-t-^  The  fDltowing  teuei:  jndlc- present  l^\to  uscE  i    . 
ti^c,  imperfect,  preterite  (in  Mid.  W.  forms  oi  ' 

Trfi  in  f  or  with  [vdu]JJca(ioa  or  unreouplicat.-.t  ^■ 
ire  not   inlrequcnt  in  the  early  poetry).  pIufKil. 


It  «n"lrBidy  tbit  Wllei  b 


^  the  Dyke  ining  by 


d,"'!   in   Irirkrid  and  W>l«  i>  lionhi;  of  n 

le  .1:^1.' [ime  ihc  pnctkesf  tbe  Tudortwi 
n  I  LT^.  Thut  it  become  the  cuttom  to  1 
1  -  .  'E  The  luiiaiiAl  knKiaage  to  tbe  Webh 

d  ,^y.,w  up  betveen  the  bulk  of  the  pi^n^T 


WLtth'BiMe.'  BmV _ ,  _ 

Bp.  at  vhich  no  fewer  lb*n  ISg.IjSpenoniof  lU  ngnlenmed  10  read 

■heir  native  laniuige.    After  Crifnth  Jonn'i  doth  Iliis  work  wai 

ert.  nouMyby  Chirletof  B«la  (ijjj-1914).  who 

Jviniftie  Methodlim  and  whoaeuho^a  were  trani- 

the  model  of  Ihe  Sonday  kKooIi  initituted  in  r7§i  by 
«.    CliailnofBal ■-    ■     ■ .   _  .l_ 

»id^  wilb 


Robert   Raikrt.     LAailn  01   Bi 
loundini  of  the  Btiliib  and  Fc 
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Bishop't  Monean'a  vertinn  of  the  Scriplurcf 
lal  jci  i,ion  16J07  repr«eiil.  the  ipeKh  of  Nmb 

■  :  ihc  \Vcl5h  bible  ii  raEhtly  recarded  u  the 


of  V 


ilrened  a  I 


le  Non- 


rinupalLty.     A  wiely  calling  lltclf  Ihe  C^FM- 

-.  Tryiorfa  y  Girybtntatlk.  in  177O,  tlu  other, 
in  I79J.  Tbeyeariroj  witneancd  thefrealion 
'  .  iho  CytiKfrMal;  C]nwni>yiUu«,  in  London, 
!  ir,r~u[:reWilliainOwen(PiiBhe),OweilIniM 
J  I..'  n?su1u  of  Iheil  l^r>ti(>ble  urdi  for 


-*  (London, 


::::^ss 


val  Wdill  poet  Dafydd  ap 

tiien  wboae  works  a 
be  medieval  writers. 


fM't  ton  Rhys  ap  C^Rydd  i>  re- 

'.     .  '.  ".    '."imflcr  EliH- 

■  '  '  ■  V.'iC  been  held 
■  :•.  .,.,  ,;  .  ,l..l.i.rj.lon.  Hence 
Jul,  iJiE  pulpii  aiiJ  the  eiiteddlod 

raJ?^  D^"^-  Kehisnl  IH^C?^ 

f  which  Welsh  ii  spoken  >  .<et.ll»l 


.  0/  j*pr 


^tii^ave 


i»spokcnin  the  southern 


lun  spoVe  Welsh  and  in  parts  of  Cardiganshire  98-]  %. 

'  'A'rl>]i,of  whom  JBo.QOj  wenmnnrwlots.    TliaC  Wclvh 
'.  linkage  maybe  p(hc»dfram  the  EDllnwinfstariatics. 

!■-  pjppra.     In  Iflog  the  number  was  probably  Krealcr, 

I  T  Welsh  Ilea  ntlier  in  the  direction  cf  internal  de<ay. 

I  lKc  people  Is  saluTatedwilhEnelishwordsand  idiom, 

.allocs  like  Daniel  Owen  submit  to  the  tame  influence 

'  -'jrrkinir  to  the  clasakal  models  of  Ehe  17th  centuiy. 

Lint  10  be  done  as  Eesards  Ihe  danficatim  of  the 

'Ii.iTl-cei.    Ii  IsL^ual  III  tlivide  them  into  four  grrHipt — 

1   y.  (,i  r.wvn,.^,!  IN.W.li  (3)  IKfed  lS.W.)i  (4) 

■     I     -  'I. ..'.■.  I  I -  nil  which  N. and  S.  divene 

which  in  (he  S.  all  lend  ><• 
.1-'  wainotictabk'ai  early 
..    M.  Nettlao.  Brilrdjesur 

Ihm.  Sm.  nf  Cymnir.idnrion,  looo-iooi.  The  only 
.  .fipiion  ol  a  U.Ii«  duk'ct  i>  ''Spoken  N.  Wcbh.'' 
.  I  I '^ns.  ••}  Ike  IjimLm  l*/,!!.  Soc,  IsS-IiSi. 
1 1  I  -^  ON  Welsh  Lahcuack.— For  the  ttudy  tl  older 
I  (  ;!eu».  Crammalka  Criliol  (Beriin*.  IS7i>-an  indci 
I  Uii^h  elosaes  died  in  this  work  was  compiled  by  V. 
l-.Iru.  7.  kW.  LnUcpophu.  iiL  lOO-Wi  i-  Sirachan. 
.  '.It  la  Early  Wilik.  wilii  a  Render  (Manchester.  1909)1 
.    ..'nrri  an    K'rfii  PkUdoff  (London'.   I S79},     Editions 

itH,  1906):  J.  Rhys  aod  J.  r,wenogviyn 
■ord.  1M7);  r*ei/)»jr«« 


na  (Pwllhr 
ef  lit  Hal 


(Nnpart. 


iWoiyof  Walti  (iSoi-iSo)i  rrorii 
,  rb  Fnr  A  natal  Boulu  of  Walri 
in  Owen,  ^iKUJil  Z^iu  aiu /juji^b 
iil>  cdltlan  by  A.  W,  Wadi^Ei 
t1,  1900):  K  Meyer,  Pmi(i.r 0(1^ 


CELT 

(a  vols.,  E^linburtti,  IBi.!); 


.....  i876-i«9«lT  J.  E.  Soulhdl,  IVoJei  cid  li  <tf 

(Newpart.  iSgi).    The  eorlictt  Welth  ennniar  w,i~  1 1  a> 

<aiig(i(DMlS67la  Milan  byGiilSllu  RDberu,rcrriii(i  1 1  1 :  .<    r  ik 

1 .  ..  .k.  a -jtlmi  (Puit,  wail.    An  ntcouni  o( 

a  Own  Puibt't  Dictiuiuiy  (laol). 


Pught'i 

ittorltativc  worki  i 
;ui(9  (Wioham,  18 


tigbL  ef  itay.  The  tnrat  a 
drammar  of  lie  Wtlsh  iJm 
max  contplcte  wntk),  the 
volameol  lVrfjA£HTfwr  (v*rcuiain. 

Other  uselul  nunuil»  for  the  besli 
WeliS.  pw  i.  li.  new  ed.  (Wrcihain,  11 
of  Woih  Grammar  (Newport',  lo 
Welih  dktlDnary  wu  emnpilcd  by 
1347;  faoimik  reprint,  London,  ifi; 
Nonary  J  At  Wd  k  La  tuage  (  V 
DenbiB         B]        W     Sp  mil 


inii\  the 


InT  M  I  ne>  U. 
WUli  kl  resec  J 
f  [d  w  H  H 
An  «0  iu.  <; 
vL  tl7ll.l  K.  Zinu 
Teifl,  Abt.  iL  I. 


■"V/'  ^s^iJt 


n  IBraomk)  b  Um  d 


S         For 

mT  »I» 

Gltprwart, 
E.  C.  Q.| 


TIk   £nt  mignition  pn 

Dumaonii  and  Caioavii 

BriUnnu  Minor,  ns  it  1 

tccODd  half  of  tbc  6Ih  nnd  into  Ibe  7lh  cenluiy  by  1 1 

of  refugeo  Id.  J.  Loih,  i'.SniijraiJDii  brdannt    ' 

A,  de  la  Boideric,  Hiilnre  <U  la  Brtiagtit ',  vol. 


m  BuTTANv)  in  the  jlh  and  6t>i 
3id  being  harased  by  tlie  Saiona. 
ibly  took  place  about  45a.  The 
undcd  amall  states  in  Brittany,  or 


!^-T  ° 


ohiehK 


BtBtoaaiidniitWclih.  T!iui,nnar 
(oe.  »)  in  Old  Braton,  but  rem 
FunliEr.  in  O.  W.  prelonic  d  ii  wn 
viiHenVandlatery,  aphencHiirnD 

A  marked  dBiacieriilic  d[  Brelol 
Ir.  to,  "coiitt,;'  W.  Uyi,  Bi.lt,. 


-- - ^ leguLily  denoted-    In 

thi>  period  the  laoeuaffe  divervEi  very  ra^ly  from  WeUh-    As 

romloeni  [utiim  «e  nuy  mention  the  /ollowing.    Strened   * 
'^Prim-  Celt- and  lr4)  become!  «f,  in  unbtreHed  ^ylUblev';  thu» 


be  ailHix  -iat  become 


ItUb  and  Okl  Bretpn  >  ihon  Ktoeedvnnl  iswonliaEBnetyllable 


[BRETON  UUfCUMX 
I.ej.W.WJ,  "father." pi, »M»».b« la MttlpaBiwea 


become  t,  1,  I  after  a  fev  mnb  e^iicli  onEinalh  a 

_  — 1 1     Ti r. i~>oemdal»uBieUi. 


ieiiiD«paniBa«fiL    The 
c'li.    We  may  alu  make  ■__ 
1  which  Bietoo  diffen  wkldy  fi 


W.i-nt.  Ir.  ewif.    1 

vowdt,  and  In  thu  ca»»»«  ».  ».,  .^  »..»  «-— >  -  .u^*.^^.^ 
*n  oncinal  m  (W. /.  Ir>  k^).  Iboagh  leaetaUy  wrincn/u  Uidib 
Bnton,  now  fnquently  Ippeanai  m  Hid.  Br.  daf .  Mod.  Br.  Hsw 
"i^k.ai.'-W.Bb/'iM.lr.eJaM.  FinalfaftarandfaiidiDacdiita 
Id  monoaytlablei  after  *  vowe)  ii  repmented  in  Bretm  by  c'lt.  rtiU 
in  Webh  Id  the  one  (ui  m  God  •  vowel  and  in  the  other  nil.  ct. 
Br.  irt-k.  "  mov,"  W.  e£r».  eta;  Br.  lec'k.  ~  pbee."  W.  0,.  U 
Weiih  mb,  md  imnudlatcEy  preceding  th«  ilTrB  nppcnr  in  the  iwidfn 
laiwuaee  aa  ■<■<.  hh.  but  ui  Breton  ve  find  ivfr,  itL  t.r.  Br.  kmJd, 
"cMoSt,"  W.  annwfi,  Lat.  oadtfai  Br.  leiMer. '^OEB&ica ' 
On  place  namee),  W.  tymmtr.  Ir.  (nkv. 

With  R(ud  to  the  utent  ol  country  ovei  wUA  Bntea  it  utn 
we  itall  do  wen  to  note  the  laataof  the  oM  Breton  hiihaBrtea.  Thn 
nre  Qoii^iier,  S(  Pol  de  Lton,  Trtnier,  St  Biieuc,  St  HaK  IM  lad 
Vaawa.  DnJerCaunt  NombmlheBntoiitw--  '  •■  -•  - 
oA  the  F^nkiih  yoke  (B^i-au)  and  founded  u 

At  tliia  time  of  (totcst  |ulitKnI  enanson  the . , 

waa  formed  by  a  line  which  atarled  rnichly  a  little  to 

Mont  St  Michel  at  Ihemouth  of  the" -■  - 

mouth  of  the  Loire.    Dunne  the  m 

ilidly  on  Breton, 


L  and  I4lh  cenluriea  tl 


boundary 


of  Dd,  St  Malo,  St  Bi„. 
■pcabinf  (ep.  J.  Loth,  i 

and  Bie1<»be0iaaui 

andBtetchalathemoothof thg\^laine  niheiouth.  Thaiiito 
•ay  the  Breton  nnken  are  conEntd  to  the  dnwitmen  of  ruuiijn 
and  the  weu  o(  Ibe  depatlmenti  GSta-dn-Nonl  and  MortAia. 

L<-  TlTtn  Ti^nca poputacion of  360,000. of vivn roufUy 
T  I  f  e  Dumber  of  monc^loc  Br^ out  ii  vaifli 

18  X  djalecti  and  eubdialecta  in  Bniiarr. 

b  -m  into  four  eroupa.     Tbeie  are  tbc 

d  tn   (1)  ComouaiO^  in  Tinui^.  ibi 

C  Mofiiihan    (j)  TrttiuB  in  tht  Cbo 

d  VuiDc«  D  Morbihao  aod  a  portjoa  d 

h  -A     hree  resemble  one  anoUs  fairlr 
leihaBEDDC    aownwrnyelHirdy.    TW 

d  f  aa  the  laerary  dialect,  tbai^  ta 


, characuiiad  tv  inHBH- 

noiF  cue*  or  consonantal  metatheaia  and  by  paraBiic  naniliatkB. 
Lo  h  e  ves  apeamens  o£  Ibe  most  ImpoftaDt  varlclien  of  Bretna  iB 
111  Ch  aiamaikit  treMnni.  pp  jtj  jto  but  here  wu  miH  I  rnj-r 
ouraelvm  to  pointing  Dill  the  two  most  laheat  <£ffaencea  beiiRta 
the  ap«ch  ofVaDnca  and  the  reel  of  Bnttany.  In  Vamwiihtimtw 
hu  not  been  ahifled  from  the  final  lyllable.    In  Haate-Conmaai 

^penultimate,  whils  in  Tidier  '    '  ';i  in^)]:].  >  j"-    ■  '' 


.„ ,»rt^.    Th" 

tended  to  the  vcmaculi 

^e  b^l"^ag<At\K-iv 

awakened  at  the  tinK  of  the  Revolution.       _.   

aware  of  the  difference  between  Ihemvelvea  and  their  Frea . 
boun.  Il  may  be  mentioned  by  the  way  thai  the  Breloo  lufaap 
was  regarded  with  suHndon  by  the  leaden  of  the  Fim  K^™' 
and  attempts  were  nude  to  fuppreta  it.  A  Bntan  named  IwindK 
had  to  Hee  10  England  Cor  lighting  againfl  the  R^Uie.  Ktcaw 
under  the  influence  of  the  movement  In  Wales,  and  oa  hii  lewa 
■ought  to  creare  a  Breton  literary  lantuage.  He  (wb&hid  aa 
excellent  grammar  (fJmiHiiini/r  aJlff.irtl9ne,  Vmra,   1B07)  and  a 

he  omitted  the  numerous  French  irorda  which  had  cnIK  rate  tl* 
language  and  lor  which  native  terraa  aliiady  edasid.    L^nmemt 


CORNISH  LANCUACEl 


intheynr  1S44.    Bui 


n  rilh  Mil  for  (Mr  utlve  Uatut 


amirvy  to  the  iniRnU  dT  ihe  Katt.  and  alt  (he  mcint  ai  ihc 
dupsal  gl  a  h^hly  nululiml  gDvitnmcnl  like  ilial  of  Frame 
■H*  tnploynl  to  tliroltle  the  mooenieni.  Down  la  the  p-cxni 
d»  Ikr  UK  o(  Breton  b  Hiklly  (orbiddrn  In  all  the  stdie  kKodIi, 


■flnicud  in  ttji}  appajntert  a  permancnl  commLtlce  wiTh  the 
■art  olpmeTviuaKipropaEatinft  IliciuiiDnjIIiiiEiuBe.  Ai  the 
■K  d«  •one  a(  Ihe  clerty  headnTby  AbM  Bulcon  EcEin  IS  mo ve, 
J  »— a*  inlroduerf.mo  1 '  ■■■-  -■— ' -■ 


manyofibotthMlinoiundi 
'.he  tfaiKX  Rliu'ili'lt  Brckm 
\\>e  Cm: 


atmL    In  l>98  na  founded 

avl  Ik  Scotloh  MM.°and'le9ilvaW  t 
rim.  Many  Bnton  H«papen  pub): 
Ar  BM  U  VRkly  ocnpapec  foundt 
Cartaii)  ImqiRnlly  devotes  iulf  iis  col 
tl^rtiaaboa  weeMv  Tour-Hgcnew^pap 
Tta  ia  Krta  tr  Virltnii.  edilr^j  by 
St  BrinK.  In  artdition  10  this  [here  a 
■MlybiBRton.    Thefirtt isrfr  rro,e> 


H  H.  Zinmtr.  "  Die  keltixhe  Bewctui 
imia  Jakriiiktr  for  1999,  uii.  4J4., 
BH»a,J.  Lotb.  CkmUmalkit  l„an-K 

E.  Enaall  bive  been  indrr^tieshle  ir 


,    iraa  publEued.  -^    ,-  --,.,.,  ,. .,  -„  . 

!-DialKlof  Uon:  Lnnnidtc,  Cm'urn.ir-r  , 

■       ontaloed  in  H.  de  la  V.n.i. 

aiy>;  F.  Vlllie.  t«on.  .V 

,  1901);  E.  Emaiilt,  Ft:-.:.  ■ 
he  latter  aiMiate.  aci-i;.!;,' 

.  (Si^iieoc,  1908):°  J.  h;. 
■H  CTrijuler.  iStSJ;    P.  Ii 


If  (St  Brie 


PkidAiaB."  Anntla  it  Bniaiiu.  lil.  t-]i, 
f^idlevic  and  P.  1e  C^ofl.  Giammairt  irrTpHiii 
(VuH.IfDl);  EwKiiuinrla  [''^mm^/rf  t. 
H.  d'Arbob  dc  Jubainvillf,  ■■f..!-  ■■■.,_ 
bietoa  de  Vaoim."  Knut  cr'."  ... 


:T  621 

On  the  ethn  tund.  0.  Coniiili  dsn  not  eonf  UK  i  ind  f  to  the  aiiw 

r.leol  35  Bret..  t(.  W.  Myt. "'  willow.-'  O,  Cornish  \ttitfn,  Br.  taUy 
Funher.  Coffii^doeiiiotchanjeljt.f  lOf.iai>aDrtt(Hi,i.|.  IMk, 

muution  ai  in  \i'elth.  Peculiar  te  Cornish  li  the  chanie  o(  »■>- 
initial  I.  tf  to  I,  I.  Tliii  Dccun  in  Ihe  oldeat  Comiih  after  i,  /,  t.i. 
O.  Com.  Mm.  -valley."  W.  MKl:  Com.  «■.  ■Mather."  W.  loS. 

vocalicn.  ii.r.E.*nlii,"hiad,"W.  M.    In  taierCornlih  theacrent 


n  Oj6  l[ 


t  of  Eiclei  by  .Clhclton 


niih.  ihoueh  Ihere  «.m.  to  he 

enn  of  EGabeth  Comii*  »am 

Epolicii  in  n  few  pUen  Id  the  eait  at  Ihal  river.  Thedecay  of  Comiih 
ha<  been  largely  attribuied  lo  llie  Reformallon.  Neither  the  Praver- 
book  oar  the  Sccipiurea  were  Iranilaled  into  the  vemacular,  sod  we 
find  (he  HmcapathyanlliepBnoflhe  Church  DTERfland  in  Cornwall 
a>  in  Wain  and  Ireland.  (liLrotlunaHlr  the  Meihodin  inavcnient 
amc  ai  a  rime  irlim  11  waj  too  late  to  lave  the  Unniaee-  By  1600 
Comishhad  been  driven  iniD  Ihe  weatem  parlBoi  the  duchy  and  in 
IIA2  we  are  InTDrmed  by  John  Ray  Ihal  lew  of  the  children  could 
^peak  it.    Lhuyd  givn  a  lilt  of  Ihe  pariahea  in  which  Comiih  waa 

(here  were  only  a  few  people  atonE  fhe  coaat  txtwcen  Pennnce  and 


■    1  1  ».  .<r,  the  mo.km  Enilish  .peeeh  of 

1: 1'    Miird^.  anil  nine-lcn(hi  of  the  placel 

.   •  .  1..   r.M.n.l  In  l,^o|iDia(«(|,/^a™a 

*Ij.e,aap  (London. 

',      ...                     :^n*m^of^ 

■pubCSj  by    R.  ft.Ln>i  enftled  £.zfc«n  Cir-U- 

/l.iAmmiim 

Landoveiy.   I86S)    10  whu:h  W    Sloke.  publi-;Ked  a 

H'.'S'i 

^i'l,   for   .86S  .S69       ftc   may  al»  mention   ihe 

..f„.o,., 

:! 'i-aflnr  I  loi  and  impanant  anictei  by  J.  Loih 

III.  Tat  Lancuage  oi 
fiom  which  we  cm  draw 
the  languaitc  of  Ihe  Ficls  i 


IE  AKCtEKT  Putts.— The  evid 
'  conclusions  as  <□  Ihe  illiaiJi 
extremely  scanty  llial  Ihe  que 

D,   7')7),  who,  regiided  then 


>Hln  (SI  Biieuc,  iSi;l, 
4.  bolll  lepubliihed  bv  de  la 
adMl«!:  A.Troude.  A-™-, 


EnjiA.  _"  Suppltment 
(T'clmu*.— T 


The  Breion^ww. 


indent  laoguiec  of  Cornwall 
much  closer  lelillon  to  Urcto! 
le  respect!  it  sides  with  the  hit 


J  ia  vet  ifiphllHHiied 


nirr.iU 

I.  and  north  of  !hc  Forlh  divided  into  two  kingdoms— 

soulh  riclLuid— and  it  is  reaaonible  lo  idenlily  Ihe 

any  rale  in  part,  with  the  Caledooians  ol  the  du»C4l 

Galloviay  aitd  Co.  Down  were  also  itdiabiled  by  PicU. 

le  Brilo 

n5,ri...-..i       -.I'..  1  i^!:-h.    The  names  by  which 

sir  t  1    .  ■                                      .reused  considerable  dis- 

llEtiri.   ■                           -  ■  .1   ;7c(iwilhthei'iWo«i 

hich  a 

peiis   ill    Vl.I'i   -■      /<■■        "Picfjcp.   Fryirin, 

'  foims  rot rt;|H>ni  ling  lo  ihc  cailjesl  Cicck  name  (or 

e«isb 

nds,  vftioi  npirawnol. 

Three 

conflicting  IheoriFS  hive  been  held  as  lo  the  chaiacler 

Ihe  Pi 

libh  ian(!ua(!e.    Rhys,  relying  on  Ihc  stiange  chiracler 

•J-LochCveiii.-i    ..  ,      ... 
■aaaodB  Breton  fnifihi  h^ve  br 


Otptnaaat  ntmts  mcDlioned  by  clu^al  writeis 

us  ind  Argent 

-wus,  both  q(  which 

are  certainly 

Ptol«ny'»  i)«cf  ipUo 

ol  Scotland 

lly  Ctllic  ch.r 

icier,  and  Ihey  wen 

to  Biylhomi  thin 

to  Coidrtic 

ritul  designs  liD 

s  u  Epidii,  Corruv 

UUC.      iQthc 

cue  ol  aU  th«e  nam 

Decaaut,  Novantae. 
it  ihould  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
wrilmelaDliquity  through  Brylhonlcch; 
that  the  cut  ead  ol  the  Anlonine  WaU 
aliei  in  P^ciish  Ptan-fdid,  and  in  Saioi 
icmblei  Old  WtUh  ^-ii,  "  head,"  Old  Irii 
eJemenl  may  poaslbly  be  connected  with  ( 
"  rampatt."    The  tumei  of  the  kings  in 


lie /dl,  Welsh  fiMSif, 
le  Pictish  chronicles 
owing  to  the  Flclish 


[led.    On  tt) 


other  hand 


elemeDU  in  place- 
in  Wales  or  Ireland.  Such  are  fit,  pil,  "  farm  "  (?),  /or,  fglkir, 
jcUoJider,  "  lower  ■'  (?).  Aitr, "  confluence,"  on  the  contrary, 
ispureGrytfaonic(Gaelici)nKr). ,  Though  the  majority  of  scholars 
are  of  opinion  that  Fictisb  vai  norly  aUn  to  the  Brythonic 
dialecu,  ve  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  language  vas  ousted  by  the  Goidelic  speech  of  the  Dalriadic 
Scou.  En  view  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  part  played 
for  a  conitderable  period  in  Scoltijh  alTain  by  the  colony  from 
Ireland,  it  is  well-nigh  incredible  that  Pictish  should  have  been 
■uppUnted  by  Gaelic 
AuTHOfimKs— J-  Uhrs,   CMc  B'iaii  ILondon'.   i5«)5),   r/jj 

the  Northern  Pktfc"  iii  Prea^im  of  fit  Sxiay  d/  Aniiiuarirt 
gT-S^ulbKidfiaaa):  H.  Zimmet,  "  Du  Muttemcht  dcr  Plkicn,"  in 
■wrivi  Znfictrifl  (iSqe):  alio  Irani,  by  G.  Headman  intiabtar 
iiani;&iiiii'(lnven>en.  1S9SI:  W.  F.  Ske«,  CiUic SalUud  {Edin- 
bjrgh,  lS7fi};  A-  Marbaia  inappendia  to  reprint  of  Skene's  High- 
kilArt  If  SalUitd  {Stiidng,  1903]:  A.  Macboin,  "  Plolcri;  1 
Geography  of  Scarland,"  in  Tnmuaim  ef  Ma  Cadic  Sacicly  ■•! 
Immai,  IvliL  167-188;  W.  Stoko,  BaaiAotoi  Britrift.  hiIli. 
a6T  H-!  H,  d'Arbuis  de  Jobainvitle,  Iti  DmUaillaJlaixcclli^Ki' 


IV-  HiEiosv  OF  Cimc  PnttoicKY. — For  many  centuries 
the  affinities  of  the  Celtic  languaga  were  the  subject  ol  great 
dispute-  The  languages  were  in  turn  regarded  as  descended  trom 
Hebrew,  Teutonic  aod  Scythian.  The  first  atiempt  to  treat  the 
diilecls  comparatively  was  made  by  Edward  Lhuyd  in  hii 
Arckataliiiia  Brilannica  (Oiford,  1707),  hut  the  work  of  thii 
Kholar  seems  to  have  mnaitied  utiBoticed.  A  century  later 
Adelung  in  Germany  divided  the  dialects  Into  true  Celtic 
(-(kiidelic)  and  Celtic  influenced  by  Teutonic  (-Brythonic). 
But  it  took  scholars  a  long  time  to  recognize  thai  these  languages 
belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family.  Thus  they  were  eiduded 
by  Bopp  in  his  compaiaiive  giammar,  though  he  did  not  falf 
to  notice  certaii]  resemblances  between  Celtic  and  Sanskrit. 
James  Pri tchard  wai  the  fiisl  to  demonsiiaie  the  true  relationship 
of  the  group  io  hi»  Eailtm  Oripti  0/  Ikt  Ccflit  Halioni  {London, 
1831}.  but  bis  condusions  were  not  accepted.  As  late  as  tSj6 
Pott  denied  the  Indo-European  conneiion.  A  yearjatet  Piciet 
resumed  Pritchard'i  arguments,  and  Bopp  himself  in  iSjS 
admitted  the  koguajies  inio  the  charmed  drde,  showing  in  an 
able  paper  entitled  Vbcr  die  idlischai  Spituhi*  that  the.  initial 

Bui  it  waa  reserved  to  a  Bavarian  historian,  J.  C.  Zcusa  (1S06- 
1856),  to  demonstrate  condusivdy  the  Indo-European  origin  of 
(he  Celtic  dialects.  Zeuss,  who  may  worthily  rank  with  Crimm 
and  Diei  aniong  the  greatest  Cemian  philologists,  rediscovered 
the  Old  Iiiih  glosses  on  the  continent,  and  on  them  he  reared  the 
magnificent  structure  which  goes  by  his  name-  The  Gratumatlca 
Cdlica  was  Gnl  published  in  iSjj.    The  material  coDlaioed  is 
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his  monumental  work  was  greatly  eitesdcd  by  a  Hries  ol 
npottant  publications  by  Whitley  Stokes  and  Hemuon  Ebd, 
o-muchsoihal  (he  latter  was  commisaioBed  to  piepan  1  sniwd 
dition.  which  appeared  in  1871.  Stokes  has  tendered  ihe  greiicu 
«  of  Cdlicstudles  by  the  publicaiioaof  (ouai- 


Irish,  ( 


1  i90«)»i; 


ind-    Since  then  Wint 


la  1  . 

s  founded  by  Hcnit  Cairbu.  ikhoK 
Arboa  de  JubainviUe.  la  1%;^ 
study  ol  Irish  by  publi^bing  a 
year  later  a  volume  of  impotUrkt 
.haustive  gloasary,  tbe  first  cf  lu 
ind  Slokci  have  ccUabonted  u 
St  monuments  of  Irish  liteniiur 
The  teat  ol  the  WUnbtirj  giosK 
1)  and  by  Stakes  fiSg?).  and  Ibil 
An  important  step  forward  was 
Irish  accent  madesimultaeeoialy 
This  discovery  led  10  a  tborougt 
'erb  system  of  Old  Irish— a  oA 
,i,.„,-,„n  ni  i;.,,rh,n  {g  Englind, 
anJSann 


o!  the  Milan  glosses  by  Asi 
the  discovery  of  the  lawi  of 
by  Zimmer  and  Thurneyse 
investigation  of  the  difficu 
which  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  ol  Stra 
Thumeysen  and  Zimmer  in  Germany,  and  Ped< 
in  Denmark.  In  a  sense  (he  publication  of  the  Tttaim 
Pala€ekibertncn  {Cambridge,  i^oE-igoj)  may  be  regarded  u 
marking  (hectoseoi  this  epoch.  The  older  iiages  of  Irish  hiit 
hittierto  so  monopoliaed  the  energies  of  scholars  thai  Mter 
departments  o[  Celtic  philology  save  Brelon  have  been  left 
in  targe  measure  unworked,  J.  Strichan  bad  tirguo  to  Up  tin 
mine  of  the  Old  Welsh  poems  when  bis  nieer  was  cut  short  bj 
death.  J.  Loth  and  E.  Emaul  t  have  concentrated  Ibdr  aKcntiui 
on  Breton,  and  can  daimlbat  the  development  of  (he  speech  ol 
BritUny  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  that  d 
any  other  Celtic  language.  The  number  of  periodicals  d^^«a! 
entirely  to  Celtic  studies  has  increased  considerably  of  irtan 
yean.  Inig96K.  Mcyeiand  I.  CSiein  founded  the  ZriisibS 
JUr  cdHickc  Phildrica  {now  In  its  7ih  volume),  and  io  iSd7  ihc 
Aickit  far  {ellisikt  Loiitpapliii  began  to  appear  (inde  Ihc 
direction  of  K.  Meyer  and  W.  Stokes.  As  a  suppJeHient  Io  the 
laitet  M^yer  his  been  publishing  his  invaluable  cDnttibmioai  to 
Middle  Irish  leiicography.  In  Ireland  a  new  periodiol  Ilylrt 
£/iM  was  slancd  by  the  Irish  School  of  Learning  in  ioa«.  The 
Scottish  CtUic  Rnim,  dealing  more  particularly  with  SsMIitli 
and  Irish  Gaelic,  began  to  appear  in  1903, and  tiic  Truuectitia 
0/  lit  Gatlic  SxUly  ef  Ixttimis  are  in  tbe  >6lh  volume.  For 
Wales  we  have  V  Cymntninr  since 
sJauHim.Sixiftyi>SCy«a<nviariett 
the  Antalisii  Breliif,nt,  published  by  (he  Faculty  ol  Lnien  at 
Rennes  (founded  igg6). 

SccV.Toumeur.  EigaiitnTiiiiIihiiufrc  itt  finia  ottini]  (Lifti. 

190S).  ittft) 

Celtic  Lueutdhb 

I.  Irish  LiTEiATintE. — In  the  absence  of  ■  Dative  ceiiite  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  say  when  tbe  use  of  letters  was  intradiud 
into  Ireland.    It  is  probable  that  the  Latin  alpbahel      ^ 


of  the  0 

d  (that  at  KiUeeo  Coimac)  all  (he  inscrip(ioiiB 

in  Roma 

(he  ston 

e  reading  "  LIE  LUGUAEDON  MACC!  MESUEH. 

(bey  at 

aU  contemporan-  with  or  la(er  than  the  OM  liisl 

glosses. 

ons.  Owing  10  the  lack  of  criteria  for  daling 
ertain  Irish  sound-changes  accurately  it  is  impossible  (0  assip 
hronologicat  limits  for  the  cutler  atones.  Tbe  latter  oneM 
c  later  than  the  5th  century,  but  (heie  Is  luMhing  to  sbo* 
rbelher  ihey  are  Christian  or  not,  aad  il  pagan  tbqr  miy  be 
crnluty  or  Iwo  earlier.  It  is  (me  (hat  tbe  heroes  and  dniils 
f  the  older  epics  are  represented  in  tbe  stotiesas  makioj  csestaal 
se  of  Ogam  letien  on  wood  and  Kane,  and  ai  the  iliit  d 
iviliialion  described  In  the  oldest  versions  ol  the  Ublei  iigu 
Kms  largely  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  ol  the  Chriniu  en, 
,  il  not  impouible  that  this  peculiar  system  of  wtitipg  had  bee* 
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fnaed  by  them.  Th'e  Ogtm  system  is  certainly  based  on  the 
Latin  and  not  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  was  probably  invented 
by  some  person  from  the  south  of  Ireland  who  received  his 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  letters  from  traders  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
Ogam  script  was  never  employed  in  early  times  for  literaiy 
purposes.  We  are  told  that  the  Gaulish  druids  disdained  to 
commit  their  lore  to  writing,  although  they  were  familiar  with 
the  use  of  Greek  letters,  and  their  Irish  confreres  probably 
resembled  them  in  this  respect.  Tradition  connects  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  Brehon  Laws  with  the  name  of  Patrick,  and  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  the  greatest 
Irish  epic  was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  7th  century. 

The  great  bulk  of  Irish  literature  iscontained  in  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  Middle  Irish  period  (j  100-1550),  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  treat  this  literature  as  a  whole  it  will  be  convenient 
for  us  to  deal  first  with  those  documents  which  are 
termed  Old  Irish,  especially  as  the  contemporary 
remains  of  the  literature  of  the  earlier  period  are  almost  ez> 
clusively  of  a  religious  nature.    Most  of  the  Old  Irish  documents 
have  been  printed  by  Stokes  and  Strachan  in  the  Thesaurus 
/aiMokibemicus,  and  where  no  reference  is  given  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  monumental  work.  The  extraordinary  outburst 
of  mtellectual  activity  in  Ireland  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  centuries 
and  the  compositions  of  Irishmen  in  th^  Latin  language,  belong 
to  the  history  of  medieval  European  literature  and  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article.    For  the  Confession  of  St  Patrick  and 
his  "  Letter  to  the  Subjects  of  Coroticus  "  see  Patrick.  The 
only  Irish  document  ascribed  to  the  saint  is  the  strange  so-called 
"  Hymn,"  the  fdetkfiadaf  more  property  fdidfiadOt  "  the  cry  of 
the  deer."    This  is  a  rhythmical  incantation  which  £b  said 
ft^^^^      to  have  rendered  the  saint  and  his  companions  in- 
visible to  King  Loigaire  and  his  druids.    The  Trinity 
ind  powers  of  nature  are  invoked  to  help  him  to  resist  spells  of 
vomen  and.  smiths  and  wizards.    The  hymn,  which  contains  a 
number  of  strange  grammatical  fomis,  is  tmdoubtedly  referred  to 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  may  very  well  go  back  to  the  5th 
century.  The  Latin  hymns  contained  in  two  MSS.  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  I  xth  or  beginning  of  the  i  ath  century,  a  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  MS.,  and  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  monastery 
in  Dublin,  are  of  interest  to  us  as  exhibiting  the  influence  of  the 
native  metrical  system.    Quantity  and  elision  are  ignored,  and 
rhymes,  assonances,  alliterations  and  harmonies  abound  in  true 
Irish  fashion.    The  line  consists  of  two  units  which  commorlly  < 
contain  either  seven  or  eight  syllables  apiece.    The  earliest  and 
best-known  of  these  religious  poems  are  the  Hymn  of  Secundinus 
(Sechnall  d.  447)  on  St  Patrick,  and  the  two  hymns  attributed  to 
St  Columba  (d.  597)  beginning  "  Noli  pater  *'  and  '*Altus  prosator** 
the  latter  of  which  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  so- 
called  Hibernian  Latin  of  the  Hispericd  Famina  and  the  Lorica 
of  Gildas.    The  date  of  the  Irish  hymns  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum 
nnges,  according  to  Stokes  and  Strachan,  from  the  7th  to  the 
I  ith  centuries.    Ult&n's  h^mn  on  St  Brigit  beginning  "  BrigU  hi 
titkwtaitk,"  which  is  by  far  the  most  artistic  of  the  collection, 
^nfi  perhaps  composed  in  the  7th  century.    Definite  metrical 
hws  had  evidently  been  elaborated  when  this  poem  was  written! 
The  beat  is  iambic,  but  the  natural  accent  of  the  words  b  rigidly 
(AKerved.  The  long  line  consists  of  two  units  of  five  syllables  each. 
Ihe  rhymes  are  dissyllabic  and  perfect.    Alliteration  is  always 
observed  in  the  latter  half  of  each  line  and  assonances  are  found 
hnittmg  up  the  half-lines.    The  short  prayer  ascribed  to  Ninine 
or  to.Fiacc  is  a  highly  alliterative  piece  without  rhyme,  the  date 
of  which  cannot  be  fixed.    The  well-known  hymn  on  St  Patrick 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Fiacc,  bishop  of  Sletty,  and  the  piece 
heginning  **  Sin  Dt"  traditionally  ascribed  to  Colmin,  are 
>>^SBed  on  linguistic  grounds  to  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 
The  Bnes  gmng  by  the  name  of  *'  Sanct&n's  Hymn  "  probably 
^long  to  the  same  century,  whilst  the  metrical  catalogue  of 
Bisrvels  performed  by  St  Brigit  contains  such  a  medley  of  older 
>^  later  forms,  probably  due  to  interpolation,  that  it  is  impossible 
^  detenniQe  its  age.  The  few  fanes  entitled  "  Mael-Isu's  Hymn  " 
*it  the  most  recent  Of  all  and  probably  betong  to  the  1  xth  century 


(Mael-fsu  d.  1086).  The  Patrician  documents  byMuirchu  Maccu 
Machth6ni,  who  professed  to  write  at  the  command  of  Bishop 
Aed  of  Sletty  (d.  698),  and  by  Tirech&n,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  his  information  from  Bishop  Ult&n  (d.  656),  are  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  MS.  compiled  by  Ferdomnach  in  807. 
These  documents,  like  the  Life  of  St  C^umha  by  Adamnan,  the 
MS.  of  which  was  written  by  Dorbb^ne,  abbot  of  Hi  (d.  713), 
contain  a  number  of  names  and  forms  of  great  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  language. 

The  earliest  pieces  of  connected  prose  in  Irish  are  three: — 
(i)  the  Cambray  Homily,  contained  in  an  8th-century  codex 
at  Cambray  copied  by  a  continental  hand  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Irish  character;  the  language  is  very  archaic  and 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  7th  or  Uie  beginning 
of  the  8th  century;  (s)  the  additions  to  the  notes  of  Tirechin  on 
the  life  of  St  Patrick  in  the  Book  of  Armagh;  these  seem  to  go 
back  to  the  early  8th  century;  (3)  the  tract  on  the  Mass  in  the 
Stowe  Missal,  which  is  in  all  probalnlity  nearly  as  old  as  the 
Cambray  Homily,  thouj^  contained  in  a  lothor  i  ith  century  MS. 
Of  especial  interest  are  the  spells  and  poems  found  in  the  Stowe 
Missal  and  two  continental  MSS.  The  Stowe  MS.(now  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  three  rather  badly  preserved 
spells  for  a  sore  eye,  a  thorn  and  disease  of  the  urine.  A  St  Gall 
oodex  has  preserved  four  Irish  incantations  of  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  These  are  respectively  against  a  thorn,  urinary 
disease,  headache  and  various  ailments.  Another  charm,  which 
is  partly  obscure,  occurs  in  the  9th-century  codex  preserved  at 
the  monastery  of  St  Paul  in  Carinthia.  The  same  MS.  also 
contains  (i)  a  humorous  poem  treating  of  the  doings  of  a 
bookish  writer  and  his  favourite  cat  Pangur  Bin;  (a)  a  riddling 
poem  ascribed  to  Suibne  Geilt,  a  king  who  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
reason  at  the  battle  of  Moira  (a.d.  637) ;  (3)  verses  extracted  from 
a  poem  ascribed  to  St  Moling  (d.  697),  who  may  very  well  have 
been  the  actual  author;  (4)  a  poem  in  praise  of  some  Leinster 
princeling  called  Aed. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  older  language,  however,  we  have  to 
rely  mainly  on  the  numerous  glosses  scattered  about  in  a  large 
number  of  MSS.,  which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
here.  Indeed,  such  an  enimieration  is  now  rendered 
superfluous  owing  to  the  publication  of  the  Thesaunu 
PalaeohibernicuSf  in  which  all  the  various  glosses  have  been 
collected.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
three  most  important  codices  containing  Old  Irish  glosses. 
These  are  as  follows: — (x)  The  Codex  Paulinus  at  Wilrzburg, 
which  contains*  the  thirteen  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  great  mass  of  explanatory  glosses,  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Irish,  partly  mixed.  The  chief  source  of  the 
commentary  is  the  commentary  of  Pelagius,  who  is  often  cited 
by  name.  The  date  of  this  highly  important  MS.  is  much  dis- 
puted; part  of  the  Irish  glosses  seem  to  date  from  about  700, 
whilst  the  rest  may  be  placed  a  little  before  800.  (3)  The  Codex 
Ambrosianus,  formerly  at  Bobbio,  now  at  Milan,  wl^ch  contains 
a  commentary  on  the  psalter  with  a  large  number  of  Irish 
glosses.  In  their  present  state  these  glosses  were  copied  in  the 
first  haK  of  the  9th  century.  (3)  Glosses  on  Priscian  contained 
in  four  MSS.,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Codex  Sangal- 
lensis,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  Apart  from 
the  biblical  glosses  and  scholia  the  other  chief  texts  or  authors 
provided  with  Irish  glosses  are  Augustine,  Bede,  the  Canons,  the 
Computus,  Eutychius,  Juvencus,  Philargyrius,  Prudentius  and 
Servius. 

The  Milan  and  the  St  Gall  codices  just  mentioned  both  contain 
several  short  poems  in  Irish.  In  two  stanzas  in  the  Swiss  MS. 
we  find  expressed  for  the  first  time  that  keen  sympathy  with 
nature  in  all  her  moods  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  Irish  and 
Welsh  verse. 

Two  ponderous  religious  poems  have  now  to  be  noticed.  To 
Oengus  the  Culdce  is  attributed  the  lengthy  Filire  or  Calendar 
of  Church  Festivals,  Consisting  of  365  quatrains  in  rinnard  metre, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  -year.  The  language  of  this  dry  compila- 
tion, which  is  heavily  glossed  and  annotated,  points  to  800 
as  the  date  of  composition,  and  Oengus,  who  is  stated  to  have 
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lived  about  that  time,  may  well  have  been  the  author.  This 
calendar  has  been  twice  edited  by  W.  Stokes  with  an  English 
translation,  the  first  time  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (Dublin, 
1880),  and  again  for  the  Bradshaw  Society  (London,  1905). 

it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  enumerate  here  the  later  Irish 
martyrologies.  (i)  The  Martyr otofy  of  Tallagkt  (Tamlacht), 
founded  on  an  8th-century  calendar,  but  containing  additions 
down  to  900  (ed.  D.  H.  Kelly,  Dublin,  1857).  (2)  The  metrical 
Afartyrology  of  0*Cormanf  c.  1166-1174,  edited  by  Stokes  for 
the  Bradshaw  Society  (London,  1895).  (3)  The  Martyrology  of 
Donegal^  an  important  compilation  in  prose  made  by  Michael 
O'aery  in  1630,  edited  by  J.  H.  Todd  (Dublin,  1864).  A 
composition  which  is  wron^y  assigned  to  Oengus  the  Culdee  is 
the  Saltair  na  Rann  or  Psalter  in  Quatrains,  contained  in  an 
Oxford  MS.  (Rawlinson  B  50a)  and  published  without  a  transla- 
tion by  Stokes  (Oxford,  1883).  The  work  proper  consists  of 
1 50  poems  corresponding  to  the  number  of  Psalms  in  the  psalter, 
but  12  poems  hxve  been  added,  and  in  all  it  contains  2098 
quatrains,  chiefly  in  deibide  metre  of  seven  syllables.  The  poems 
are  mainly  based  on  biblical  (Old  Testament)  history,  but  they 
preserve  a  large  measure  of  medieval  sacred  lore  and  cosmogony. 
The  psalter  received  additions  as  late  as  998,  and  the  Oxford  MS. 
belongs  to  the  xadi  century.  We  should  perhaps  also  mention 
here  the  famous  Amra  or  Eulogy  of  St  Columba,  commonly 
attributed  to  DaU&n  Forgaill,  a  contemporary  of  the  saint,  but 
Stokes  takes  the  view  that  it  was  written  in  the  9th  century, 
and  is  intentionally  obscure.  The  oldest  but  not  the  best  copy 
of  the  Amra  is  preserved  in  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS.  of 
the  Liber  Hymnorum^  but  it  also  occurs  in  LU.  and  elsewhere. 
It  invariably  appears  heavily  gloss-hden,  and  the  glosses  and 
commentary  added  thereto  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  text. 
This  piece,  which  is  not  extant  in  its  integrity,  was  probably 
intended  as  artificial  alliterative  prose,  but,  as  we  have  it,  it  is 
a  medley  of  isolated  phrases  and  irrelevant  comment. 

During  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries  Ireland  was  harassed  by  the 
Vikings,  and  a  host  of  scholars  seem  to  have  fled  to  the  continent, 

carrying  with  them  their  precious  books,  many  of 

whidi  are  preserved  in  Italy,  SwHzerland,  Germany 

and  elsewhere.  Hence  very  few  eariy  Irish  MSS.  are 
preserved  in  Ireland  itself.  When  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  past, 
Irish  scholars  showed  increased  interest  in  the  old  literary 
documents,  and  coined  all  that  they  could  lay  hands  on  into 
miscellaneous  codices.  The  earliest  of  these  collections,  such  as 
the  Cin  of  Druim  Snechta,  the  Ydlow  Book  of  Slant,  the  Book  of 
Dubdaleiihe,  the  PsaUer  of  Casket,  exist  no  longer,  though  their 
names  have  come  down  and  certain  of  them  were  known  in  the 
17  th  century.  However,  copies  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
contents  of  Uiese  old  books  are  preserved  to  us  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  mainly  in  a  series  of  huge  miscellaneous  codices 

ranging  in  date  from  the  12th  to  the  i6th  century. 
2jJJ*Ji  The  oldest  is  Lebor  na  kuidre,  or  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow,  Cow,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 

published  in  facsimile  (Dublin,  1870).  This  MS.  was 
compiled  in  part  in  the  monastery  of  Qonmacnoise-by  Moelmuire 
MacCelechair,  who 'was  slain  in  1106.  The  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow  (where  necessary  we  shall  abbreviate  as  LU.)  derives  its 
name  from  a  legend  that  Ciarin  of  Qonmacnoise  (d.  544)  took 
down  the  story  of  the  Tdin  Bd  Cualnge  on  a  parchment  made 
from  the  hide  of  his  favourite  cow.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  wrongly  applied  to  the  1 2th-century  MS.  in  the  x  sth  century. 
LU.  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  romance,  the  stories  which 
^^  it  contains  belonging  mainly  to  the  Ulster  cycle.  The 
irfyr*^     ^'^^^  ^^*  ^  point  of  age  is  the  Book  of  Leinster 

(abbreviated  LL.)  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  \i 
was  transcribed  by  Finn,  son  of  Gorman,  bishop  of  Kildare 
(d.  1160).  LL.  also  contains  a  large  number  of  romances  in 
addition  to  other  important  matter,  mainly  historical  and 
^-^  C?nealog^cal,  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  aff ai/s  of 
^SHr^i  ]>inster.  The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  (YBL.),  also  in 
£«■■,       Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  written  at  different  times 

by  the  MacFirbis  family,  but  chiefly  by  GiUa  Isa,  son  of 
Donnchad  M6r  MacFirbis  about  1391 .    The  MacFirbisn  were 
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hereditary  scribes  and  genealogists  to  the  O'Dowds,  chiefs  of 
the  Hy  Fiachrach  (Co.  Sligo).  YBL.  contains  a  vast  anousi  of 
romance,  and  is  indispensable  as  supplementing  and  checking 
the  contents  of  LU.  and  LL.  The  most  extensive 
collection  of  all  is  the  Book  of  Ballymole  (BB.),  now 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  was 
compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  by  vaiioos 
scribes.  The  book  was  in  the  possession  of  the  chiefs  of  Bally- 
mote  for  more  than  a  century.  In  x  522  it  was  purchased  by  the 
O'Donnells  for  140  milch  cows.  BB.  only  contains  little  romantic 
matter,  but  it  has  preserved  much  valuable  historical  and 
genealogical  material.  The  contents  of  the  Leabkar 
Breac  (LB.),  or  Speckled  Book,  now  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical  and  religious.  LB. 
seems  to  have  been  compiled  in  large  measure  before  1544.  AI 
these  five  codices  have  been  published  in  facsimile  by  the  ^yil 
Irish  Academy  with  a  description  of  their  contents.  Two  im- 
portant Mid.  Ir.  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  (Rawlinson  B  513  and 
Laud  610),  containing  a  good  deal  of  romantic  materia],  arc  afao 
published  in  f4csimileby  Henxy  Frowde. 

Other  MSS.  which  require  special  mention  are  (i)  The  Great 
Book  of  Lecan,  compiled  in  the  year  141 7  by  GiUa  Isa  M6r  Mac- 
Firbis,in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;(2)The  Book  of  Lis- 
more,  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire  at  Lismore 
Castle.  This  codex  was  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  century  from  the  lost  book  of  Monasterboice 
and  other  MSS.  Its  contents  are  described  in  the  introdnctioo  to 
Stokes's  Lives  of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Liswmt  (Ozfocd,  189c). 
(3)  The  Book  of  Fermoy  in  the  Rojral  Irish  Academy,  llie  oosi- 
tents  are  described  in  the  introduction  to  CBeLrne  Crowe's 
edition  of  the  Tdin  B6  Fraick  (Dublin,  1870).  (4)  The  Book  of 
Hy  Maine  recently  acquired  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Thr 
scribe  who  wrote  it  died  in  1372.  O'Curry,  OXongan  and 
O'Beirne  Crowe  drew  up  a  MS.  catalogue  of  the  Irish  MSS^  iA  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  O'Donovan  performed  the  saiae 
service  for  the  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  collection.  A  brirSsr 
account  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  TCD.  wiU  be  found  in  Abbott  s 
Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  that  library.  O'Cuny  also  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  S.  H.O'Gcad> 
has  printed  part  i.  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  this  cdkctic-s 
(London,  X901),  part  ii.  by  T.  O'Maille.  The  twenty-six  MSS.  is 
the  Franciscan  monastery  in  Dublin  are  described  by  J.  T. 
Gilbert  in  the  Fottrtk  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  HistoriaU 
MSS.  W.  F.  Skene  catak>gued  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  a  printed  catalogue  of  whid) 
has  been  issued  by  D.  Mackinnon  (Edinburgh,  1909;  see  also 
Trans.  GadicSoc.  of  Inverness,  xvi.  285-309). 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  Irish  MS 
material  we  may  quote  some  calculatioits  made  fay  O'Diny. 
who  states  that  if  the  five  oldest  vdlum  MSS.  were  prioted  the 
result  would  be  9400  quarto  pages.  Other  veUom  MSS.  naps^ 
in  date  from  X300  to  1600  would  fill  9000  pages  of  the  same  sta, 
whilst  the  innumerable  paper  MSS.  belonging  chiefly  to  the  early 
x8th  century  would  cover  no  less  than  30,000  pages.  The  v«fi- 
known  French  scholar,  D'Arbois  de  Jubainvtlle,  pablisbed  ia 
1883  a  tentative  catalogue  of  Irish  epic  literature.  His  vock  is 
by  no  means  complete',  but  his  figures  are  instructive.  He 
mentions  953  Irish  MSS.  containing  e|»c'  matter  pi  caused  in 
Irish  and  English  libraries.  To  these  have  to  be  added  another 
56  in  continental  libraries.  Of  this  mass  of  material  133  Irish 
and  British  MSS.  and  35  continental  MSS.  were  written  bcibft 
x6oo.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  same  subject  is 
treated  over  and  over  again,  and  much  of  the  later  material  is 
absolutely  valueless. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  litentme  itself, 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  oa  thr 
nature  of  the  language  in  which  the  pieces  are  written 
and  on  the  status  of  the  poet  in  medieval  Ireland. 
The  language  in  which  the  huge  miscellaneous  codices 
enumerated  above  are  contained  is  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Middle  Irish,  which  is  a  very  wide  term, 
often  copied  their  original  somewhat  merhaakiJbr,  vnthoat 
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boQg  tempted  to  change  the  language  to  that  of  their  own  time. 
Has  in  many  parts  of  LU.  we  find  a  thin  Middle  Irish  veneer 
00  what  is  laigely  Old  Irish  of  the  8th  or  9th  centuiy.  Hence 
sQcfa  a  MS.  often  preserves  forms  which  had  been  current  several 
oatozies  before,  and  it  may  even  happen  that  a  X4th  or  isth 
oentaiy  MS.  such  as  YBL.  contains  much  older  forms  than  a 
comsponding  passage  in  LL.  Of  recent  years  several  scholars— 
ooubiy  Strachan— have  devoted  mudi  attention  to  the  Old  Irish 
verb-fonns,  so  that  we  have  now  safe  criteria  for  establishing 
vith  some  degree  of  certainty  the  age  of  recensions  of  stories 
and  poems  preserved  in  late  MSS.  In  this  way  a  number  of 
compositions  have  been  assigned  to  the  gth,  xoth  and  nth 
centuries,  though  actual  written  documents  belonging  to  this 
period  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  fili,  the  pro- 
iosioDal  literary  man  in  Ireland.  The  fili  (from  the  stem  vel-, 
^  "to  see,"  Welsh,  Breton,  gwdel,  "  to  see  ")  appears  to 
..|^»  have  been  originally  a  diviner  and  magician,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  vateSf  oiArat,  of  the  ancient  Gauls  men- 
tnoed  by  dasiical  writers.  In  Ireland  he  is  represented  as  sole 
poiscssor  of  three  methods  of  divination:  the  imbds  fprasnoi, 
teiam  Wda  and  dickdal  di  ckentiaib  cnaime.  The  first  two  of 
thcK  were  forbidden  by  Patrick,  but  they  seem  to  have  survived 
u  late  as  the  loth  century.  Part  of  the  tremendous  influence 
aerdsed  by  thtfiii  was  due  to  the  belief  in  his  powers  of  satire. 
By  redting  a  satirical  poem  or  incantation  he  was  able  to  raise 
bkAches  on  the  face  of  and  so  disfigure  any  person  who  aroused 
bis  dispLeasore.  Numerous  cases  of  this  occur  in  Irish  literature. 
Tile  origin  of  the  science  of  the  fili  a  sometimes  traced  back  to 
tbe  DttgdOt  one  of  the  figures  of  the  Irish  pantheon,  and  they 
were  held  in  such  esteem  that  the  annalists  give  the  obituaries 
o(  the  head-oUams  as  if  they  were  so  many  princes.  With  the 
iatroduction  of  Christianity  they  seem  to  have  gradually  super- 
seded the  druid,  and  their  functions  are  therefore  very  wide. 
We  are  told  that  they  acted  in  three  capacities:  (z)  as  story- 
tcQeis  (fer  comgne  or  $cdaigt)\  (2)  as  juds^  {hrilkem)^  including 
the  professicms  of  arbiters,  legislators  and  lawyers;  (3)  as  poets 
proper  {ftrcerte).  We  are  here  only  concerned  wiUi  the  fili  in 
bis  capacity  of  story-teller  and  poet.  In  accordance  with  the 
mioute  classification  of  the  varioiis  ranks  of  society  in  early 
Irdand,  the  social  status  of  the  literary  man  was  very  carefully 
defined.  The  degrees  vary  slightly  in  different  documents,' but 
the  foliowdng  list  of  ten  from  the  Senckus  Mdr  is  very  instructive: 
(0  The  highest  degree  is  the  oUam  (oUave),  who  knows  350 
stories;  (2)  the  dnnOh,  175  stories;  (3)  the  £/<!,  80  stories;  (4) 
the  COM,  60  stories;  (5)  the  doss^  50  stories;  (6)  the  macfuirmid, 
40  stories;  (7)  Xhit  jocklocon^  30  stories;  (8)  the  drisaCf  ao  stories; 
(q)  the  tamoHf  xo  stories;  (10)  the  otiaire^  7  stories.  In  LL.  we 
ire  told  that  the  stories  {scil)  are  divided  into  primary  and 
secoadary,  and  that  the  latter  are  only  obligatory  on  the  first 
four  of  the  grades  enumerated.  Again,  certain  styles  of  com- 
poatioo  seem  to.  have  been  the  monopoly  of  certain  grades. 
Thus  the  poem  which  was  most  highly  rewarded  and  demanded 
the  highest  technical  skill  was  called  the  anomaint  and  was  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  allcm,  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
composition  is  the  Amra  of  Columba,  attributed  to  Dall&n 
ForgailL  The  higher  grades  were  allowed  a  number  of  attend- 
uts,  whom  the  kings  had  to  support  along  with  the  poet  himself. 
Thus  the  JocUocon  had  two  and  the  doss  four  attendants.  In 
the  6th  century  Dallin  Forgaill,  the  ctaeifili  of  Ireland,  claimed 
the  right  to  be  attended  by  tiuityfilid,  which  was  the  number  of 
t^ie  train  allowed  to  the  supreme  king.  The  reigning  monarch, 
Aed  MacAinmircch,  weary  of  the  pretensions  of  the  poets, 
attempted  to  banish  them,  which  led  to  the  famous  assembly  of 
l>num  Ceta,  where  Columba  intervened  and  reduced  the  number 
to  twtnty-four  (the  train  of  a  provincial  king).  In  the  plan  of 
the  hall  of  Tara,  preserved  in  LL.  and  YBL.,  the  sui  tittre  or 
<ioctor  in  theology  has  the  seat  of  honour  opposite  the  king. 
The  oUam  hrUhem  or  supreme  judge  or  lawyer  ranks  with  the 
^'<hest  rank  of  nobility,  whilst  the  Mam  fili  b  on  a  footing  with 
the  nobleman  of  the  second  degree. 

We  have  aUmuly  stated  that  the  stories  which  formed  the 
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stock-in-trade  of  the  poets  were  divided  into  primary  and 
secondary  stories.  Of  the  latter  there  were  xoo,  but  little  is 
known  of  them.  However,  several  more  or  less  complete  lists 
of  the  primary  stories  have  come  down  to  us.  The  oldest 
catalogue  (contained  in  LL.)  gives  the  titles  of  X87  of  these  tales 
arranged  under  the  following  heads — destructions,  cow-spoils, 
courtships,  battles,  caves,  navigations,  violent  deaths,  expedi- 
tions, elopements  and  conflagrations;  together  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  also  reckon  as  prime-stories — irruptions,  visions, 
loves,  hostings  and  migrations.  Of  these  stories  sixty-eight  have 
been  preserved  in  a  more  or  less  complete  form.  Tbt  tales 
enumerated  in  these  catalogues,  which  in'  their  substance  doubt- 
less go  back  to  the  8th  or  even  to  the  7th  century,  fall  into  four 
main  categories:  (x)  the  mythological  cycle,  (2)  the  Cfichulinn 
cycle,  (3)  the  Finn  cycle,  (4)  pieces  relating  to  events  of  the  5th, 
-6th  and  7th  centuries.  Meyer  has  estimated  that  of  the  550 
titles  of  epic  tales  in  D'Arbois's  Calalopte  about  400  are  known 
to  us,  though  many  of  them  only  occur  in  a  very  fragmentary 
state;  and  about  xoo  others  have  since  been  discovered  which 
were  not  known  in  X883. 

The  course  of  training  tmdergone  by  thtfili  was  a  very  lengthy 
one.  It  is  commonly  stated  to  have  extended  over  twdve  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  student  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  the  legendary,  legal,  historical  and  topographical  lore  of  his 
native  cotmtry,  in  the  use  of  the  innumerable  and  excessively 
complicated  Irish  metres,  in  Ogam  writing  and  Irish  grammar. 
The  instruction  in  the  schools  of  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  oral,  and  the  course  consisted  largely  in  learxiing  by 
heart  the  verses  in  which  the  native  lore  was  enshrined.  These 
schools  of  learning  existed  in  one  form  or  another  down  to  the 
X  7  th  century.  In  the  early  days  \hefili  is  represented  as  employ- 
ing a  mysterious  archaic  form  of  speech — doubtless  full  of  obscure 
kennings — ^which  was  only  intelligible  to  the  initiated.  An 
instance  of  this  birlafHnet  as  it  was  termed,  is  the  piece  enUtled 
AcaUoM  an  Dd  Shuad  (CoUoquy  of  the  Two  Sages,  Rev.  celt, 
xxvi.  4  ff.).  In  this  piece  two  filid  of  the  xst  century  a.d.  are 
represented  as  contending  in  this  dialect  for  the  office  of  chief 
oUam  of  Ireland,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  King  Conchobar,  to 
whom  their  speeches  were  unintdligible.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  Conchobar  ruled  that  the  office  of  fili  should  no 
longer  carry  with  it  of  necessity  the  office  of  judge  (britkem). 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  church  never  showed  itself 
hostile  to  the  filid,  as  it  did  to  the  druids.  Dubthach,  chief 
fili  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  is  represented  as  the 
saint's  constant  companion,  and  the  famous  Fliuin  Mainistrech 
(d.  X056),  though  a  layman  and  jE/>,  was  head  of  the  monastery 
school  at  Monasterboice. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  literary  classes,  we  must  notice 
an  inferior  grade  of  poet — the  bard.  Like  the  official  filid,  the 
bards  were  divided  into  grades.  Thoe  were  both  fj^tvt^ 
patrician  and  plebeian  bards,  each  subdivided  into 
eight  degrees,  having  their  own  peculiar  metres.  Like  the  fili 
the  bard  had  to  go  through  a  long  course  of  study;  and  he  was 
generally  attached  to  the  house  of  some  chieftain  whose  praises 
he  had  to  sing.  In  course  of  time  the  office  olfili  became  extinct, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  from  the  X3th  to  the  i6th 
century  we  find  the  hitherto  despised  family  baid  stepping  into 
the  place  of  the  most  influential  literary  man  in  Ireland.  His 
importance  was  fully  realized  by  the  English  government,  which 
did  its  best  to  suppress  the  order. 

The  medieval  ronuuices  form  by  far  the  most  attractive 
part  of  Irish  literature,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  shall  first 
turn  our  attention.  Two  main  groups  of  stories  have 
to  be  distinguished.  The  one  is  the  Ulster  cycle,  with 
Conchobar  and  Cfichulinn  as  central  figures.  The  other 
is  the  Southern  or  Leinster-Munster  cycle,  revolving  round  Finn 
and  Ossian.  Further  stories  dealing  with  mythological  and 
historical  personages  will  be  mentioned  in  their  turn. 

The  Ulster  cycle  may  be  regarded  as  Ireland's  most  important 
contribution  to  the  world's  literature.  The  chief  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lengthiest  romance  in  which  the  heroes  of 
this  group  figure  is  the  great  epic,  the  Tdm  B6  Cualnge  or  the 
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Cattle-raid  of  Cooley  (Co<  Louth).  Here  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  world  of  barbaric  splendour^  and  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  Iliad,  though  the  Irish  epic  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view  cannot  bear  comparison  wilh 
the  work  of  Homer.  The  main  actors  in  the  drama 
.are  Conchobar,  king  of  Ulster,  the  great  warrior  Cfichulinn  (see 
C6C8UUKK),  Ailill  and  Medb,  king  and  queen  of  Connaught, 
and  Fergus,  Conchobar's  predecessor  as  king  of  Ulster, 
now  in  exile  in  Connaught.  These  persons  may  or  may 
not  have  actually  lived,  but  the  Irish  annalists  and 
synchronists  agree  in  placing  them  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  eca.  And  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  state  of  civilization  disclosed  in  this  great  saga.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  heroes  are  equipped 
and  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Gauls  described 
by  the  Greek  traveller  Posidonius,  and  Prof.  W.  Ridgeway  has 
shown  recently  thatseveralarticlesof  dressandarmourcorrespond 
exactly  to  the  La  Tint  types  of  the  continent.  To  mention  a 
few  primitive,  traits  among  many — the  Irish  diampions  of  the 
TAin  still  fi^t  in  chariots,  war-dogs  are  employed,  whilst  the 
heads  of  the  slain  are  carried  off  in  triumph  and  slung  round 
the  necks  of  the  horses.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Emain 
Macha,  Conchobar'a  residence,  is  reported  by  the  annalists  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  a.d.  323,  and  that  portions  of  Motth, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  made  into  a  separate  province  in 
the  and  century  a.d.,  are  in  the  Tdin  regarded  as  forming  part 
of  Ulster.  Noteworthy  is  the  exalted  position  occupied  by  the 
druid  in  the  Ulster  sagas,  showing  how  little  the  romances  were 
influenced  by  Christianity.  No  Roman  soldier  ever  set  foot  in 
Ireland,  and  this  early  epic  literature  is  of  supreme  value  as  a 
monument  of  primitive  Celtic  civilization.  Ireland  has  always 
been  a  pastoral  country.  In  early  times  no  native  coins  were  in 
circulation:  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe.  Consequently  a 
man's  property  consisted  mainly  of  cattle.  Cattle-raids  were  an 
event  of  daily  occurrence,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  us 
familiar  with  similar  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  in  the  18th  century.  Hence  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  theme  of  the  greatest  Irish  epic  b  a  cattle-raid. 
At  the  time  there  were  two  wonderful  bulls  in  Ireland,  the  Dond 
or  Brown  Bull  of  Cualnge,  and  the  Findbennach  or  White-horn, 
belonging  to  Medb.  These  two  animals  are  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
Other  stories  represent  them  as  having  existed  under  many 
different  forms  before  they  were  reborn  as  bulls.  First  they 
appear  as  swineherds  belonging  to  the  supernatural  people  of 
the  sid  of  fairy  mounds;  then  they  are  metamorphosed  suc- 
cessively as  ravens,  warriors,  sea-monsters  and  insects.  It  was 
Queen  Medb's  ambition  to  gain  possession  of  the  Brown  Bull  of 
Cualnge,  and  for  this  purpose  she  collected  the  united  hosts  of 
Ireland  to  raid  the  province  of  Ulster  and  carry  him  off.  Medb 
chooses  the  season  when  she  knows  the  Ulstermen  are  all  in- 
capacitated as  the  result  of  a  curse  laid  upon  them  by  a  fairy 
woman.    Cfichuh'nn  alone  is  exempt  from  this  debility. 

The  story  b  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  and  has  been 
summarized  by  Miss  Hull  as  follows: —  (i)  the  prologue,  relating, 
in  the  form  of  a  night  dialogue  between  Ailill  and  Medb,  the 
dispute  between  them  which  brought  about  the  raid;  (a)  the 
collecting  of  Medb's  hosts  and  the  preliminary  movements  of 
the  army,  during  which  period  she  first  became  aware  of  the 
presence  and  powers  of  Cfichulinn.  Her  inquiry  of  Fergus  as 
to  who  this  formidable  foe  is  leads  to  a  long  section  called  (3) 
Cfichulinn's  boy-deeds,  in  which  Fergus  relates  the  remarkable 
prodigies  of  Cfidiulinn's  youth,  and  warns  Medb  that,  though  the 
hero  is  but  a  beardless  youth  of  seventeen,  he  will  be  more  than  a 
match  for  all  her  forces.  (4)  A  long  series  of  single  combats,  of 
which  the  first  part  of  the  tale  is  made  up;  they  are  at  first  gay 
and  bombastic  in  character,  but  become  more  grave  as  they 
proceed,  and  cxilxninate  in  the  combat  of  Cfichulinn  with  his  old 
companion,  Fer  Dlad.  This  section  contains  the  account  of 
Cfichulixm's  "distortion"  or  frenzy,  which  always  occurred  before 
any  great  output  of  the  hero's  energy,  and  of  the  rout  of  the  hosts 
of  Medb  which  followed  it  (5)  The  general  awakening  of  the 
waoioxs  of  Ulster  from  their  lethargy,  and  their  gathering  by 


septs  upon  the  Hill  of  Slane,  clan  by  dan  being  described  as  h 
comes  up  in  order.  (6)  The  final  Battle  of  Gairech  and  I1gairec^. 
followed  (7)  by  the  rout  of  Medb's  army  and  (8)  the  tracK  dcat> 
of  the  bulls. 

The  text  of  the  Tdin  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  whole  or  in  par 
in  nearly  a  score  of  MSS.,  most  of  which,  howewt,  are  modm 
The  most  important  MSS.  containing  the  story  are  LU.,  LL 
and  YBL.  Of  these  LU.  and  YBL.  are  subsuntiaHy  the  save. 
whilst  LL.  contains  a  longer  and  fuller  text  later  in  both  »y'.t 
and  language.  LL.  attempts  to  give  a  complete  and  costtistc*. 
narrative  in  more  polished  form.  In  ancient  times  ihcn  wrr 
doubtless  other  versions  now  lost,  but  from  the  middle  of  lYs 
1 2th  century  the  scribes  seem  to  have  taken  few  liberties  «i^h 
the  text,  whilst  previously  ihc/ilid  were  oonstanily  transfcnnti:^ 
the  material  and  adding  fresh  matter.  The  YBL.  versMr 
preserves  a  number  of  forms  as  old  as  the  O.  Ir.  gknses  (:  r. 
8th  century  or  earlier),  and  a  curious  story  contained  in  LL 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Tdin  was  first  comniitu:: 
to  writing  in  the  7th  century.  Senchin  Torpeist,  who  lived  r 
the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  and  succeeded  Dallin  Fo:;^* . 
as  chief  ollam  of  Ireland,  summoned  \heJUii.  to  inqoire  which  i^ 
them  knew  the  Tdin  in  its  entirety.  As  they  were  only  famiiLar 
with  fragments  he  despatched  them  to  discover  it.  One  ni  tHm 
seated  himself  at  the  grave  of  Fergus  MacR^Mg,  who  Mpparsd  1 - 
him  in  a  mist  and  dictated  the  whole  story  to  him  in  three  da>} 
and  three  nights. 

At  this  point  it  wilh  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  forv 
of  the  Tdin.  The  old  Irish  epic  is  invariably  in  prose  %i*H 
poems  of  varying  length  interspersed.  The  njinativc  ari 
descriptive  portions  are  in  prose  and  are  frequently  followed  b>  i 
brief  epitome  in  verse.  Dialogues,  eulogies  and  laments  ?>- 
appear  in  metrical  form.  The  oldest  poems,  termed  rhetor 
which  are  best  represented  in  LU.,  seem  to  be  dedamaivrv 
passages  in  rhythmical  prose,  not  unlike  the  poetical  passages  t- 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  original  Tdin  may  have  consbtcd  3* 
such  rhetorics  bound  together  with  short  connecting  piece  a* 
prose.  At  a  later  date  poems  were  inserted  in  the  metres  of  i^c 
filid  (particularly  the  quatrain  of  four  heptasyllabic  lines)  iiHdt 
Thumeysen  and  Windisch  consider  to  have  been  developed  (.n:: 
of  medieval  Latin  verse.  When  in  course  of  time  the  oM  rhetor  .^ 
became  unintelligible  they  were  often  omitted  altogether  or  fnf 
poems  substituted.  Thus  the  LL.  version  contains  a  laxfrr 
number  of  poems  than  the  LU.- YBL.  copy,  whilst  LU.presenes 
a  number  of  rhetorics  which  do  not  appear  in  the  later  MS.  The 
prose  portions  in  LU.  are  very  poor  from  a  literary  point  of  vie* 
These  passages  are  abrupt,  condensed  and  frequently  obsccr. 
with  no  striving  after  literary  effect  such  as  we  find  in  LL.  Thr 
form  in  which  many  episodes  are  cast  is  not  unlike  a  mjkeaia::U 
leaving  the  story-teller  to  fill  in  the  details  himself.  In  the  1 1 'i 
century  certain  portions  of  the  theme  possessing  great  busu' 
interest  were  vastly  extended,  new  poems  were  added,  and  r 
this  manner  such  episodes  come  to  form  sagas  complete  in  thcp- 
selves.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  *'  Ft^t  ^.f* 
Fer  Diad,"  which  is  not  contained  in  LU.  The  genesis  of  the 
Tdin  may  thus  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows.  The  story  ««» 
first  committed  to  writing  in  the  7th  or  8th  century,  after  whu^ 
it  was  worked  up  by  ihtfitid.  Extended  versions  existing  in  t  ar 
loth  or  I  ith  century  form  the  basis  of  the  copies  we  now  posc& 

Though  the  sagas  of  the  Ulster  cycle  are  eminently  Irish  w  * 
pagan  in  character  and  origin,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tncrs  c' 
foreign  influence  are  to  be  observed.  A  number  of  Latin  as4 
Norse  loan-words  occur  in  them,  and  there  can  be  littie  doi.U 
that  the  monkish  scribes  consciously  thrust  the  sttpemaiKrt' 
element  into  the  background.  However,  although  figures  uJ 
Vikings  are  unmistakable  in  a  few  cases,  and  in  one  story  Cecht; 
linn  is  made  to  fight  with  Hercules,  such  foreign  elements  an 
easily  be  detected  in  the  older  tales.  They  only  affect  a>flC7 
details,  and  do  not  influence  the  body  of  the  ronaaces. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  it  will  be  plain  that  the  Ins> 
epic  is  In  a  fluid  state.  The  Tdin  is  of  interett  in  the  hktaay  ol 
literature  as  representing  the  preliminary  stage  throogh  whkb 
the  great  verse  epics  of  other  nations  have  had  to  pus,  b«t  tts 
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nhie  as  a  work  of  art  is  limited  by  its  form.    We  must  now  say  a 
{e«  words  about  the  character  and  style  of  these  romances.    As 
already  stated,  the  atmosphere  is  frankly  pagan  and  barbaric, 
vitli  none  of  that  courtly  element  which  we  find  in  the  Arthurian 
epks.    The  two  features  which  strike  one  most  forcibly  in  the 
oedieval  Irish  romances  are  dramatic  force  and  humour.    The 
utexpected  and  weird  b  always  happening,  the  e£Fect  of  which  is 
consklcTably  heightened  by  Uie  grim  nature  of  the  actors.    In 
particular  the  dialogues  are  remarkably  brilliant  and  clever,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  this  gifted  race  never  developed  a 
drama  of  its  own.    This  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  political 
coaditi(uis  of  the  island.  And,  moreover,  we  are  constantly  strutk 
by  the  lack  of  sustained  efifort  which  prevented  the  JUid  from 
producing  great  epics  in  verse.    Dramatic  material  is  abundantly 
pnaent  in  the  old  epics,  but  it  has  never  been  utilized.    As  one 
Bo^t  expect  from  the  vernacular  literature  of  Ireland,  these 
romances  are  pervaded  by  a  keen  sense  of  humour.    We  fed  that 
the  story-teller  is  continually  expecting  a  laugh  and  he  ex- 
aggerates in  true  Irish  fashion,  so  that  the  stories  are  full  of 
extravagantly  grotesque  passages.    In  the  later  LL.  version  we 
fiotice  a  tendency  to  linger  over  pathetic  situations,  but  this  is 
imknown  in  the  earlier  stage.    Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  of 
all  Irish  literary  products  is  the  lack  of  any  sense  of  proportion, 
vhich  naturally  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  love  of  the  grotesque. 
Far  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  trivial  incidents  and  minute 
descriptions,  however  valuable  the  latter  may  be  to  the  anti- 
q^iarian,  to  the  detriment  of  the  artistic  effect.    Further,  the 
story-teller  does  not  know  when  to  stop.    He  goes  meandering  on 
kng  after  the  main  portion  of  the  story  is  finished,  with  the 
resalt  that  Irish  romances  are  apt  to  end  in  a  most  uninteresting 
anticlimax.    Finally  we  are  wearied  with  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  epithets  and  similes,  and  with  turgid  descriptions; 
even  the  grotesque  exaggerations  pall  when  we  find  them  to  be 
stereotyped.    But  the  early  epics  do  not  offend  our  sense  of 
propriety  in  expression  to  the  same  extent  as  the  later  Firm  cycle. 
The  Tdin  B6  Cuainge  formed  a  kind  of  nucleus  round  which  a 
number  of  other  tales  clustered.    A  number  of  these  are  called 
TtnscSa  or  introductory  stories  to  the  Tdin,    Such  are  the 
"  Revealing  of  the  Tiin  "  (already  mentioned),  the  "  Debility 
of  the  Ultonians  "  (giving  the  story  of  the  curse),  '*  The  Cattle- 
Driving  of  Regamon,  Dartaid  and  Flidais,"  "  T^n  h6  Regamna," 
"Tike  Cattle-Driving  of  Fraech,"  "The  Dispute  of  the  Swine- 
herds/* telling  the  previous  history  of  the  Btdls^  "  The  Capture 
of  the  Fairy  Mound,"  "  The  Dream  of  Mac  6c,"  the  *'  Adventures 
of  Nera,"  the  "  Wooing  of  Ferb."    Other  stories  form  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  the  Tdin.    Thus  the  **  Battle  of  Rosnaree  " 
C'  Catk  Ruis  na  Rig  ")  relates  how  Conchobar,  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  BuH,  sends  an  army  against  the  kings  of  Leinster  and 
Tara,  and  would  have  been  routed  but  for  the  prowess  of  Ciichu- 
L'cn.    The  "  Great  Rout  of  the  Plain  of  Murthemne  "  and 
''  C(ichulinn's  Death  "  tell  how  the  hero's  downfall  is  compassed 
by  a  OKKistxous  brood  of  ill-shapen  beings  whose  father  and 
ikrotliers  had  been  slain  by  him  during  the  Tdin.    He  finally 
Bieets  with  his  end  at  the  hands  d  Lugaid,  son  of  Cur<St  mac 
Daire  (the  central  hero  of  a  Munster  cycle  which  has  not  conie 
jown  to  us),  and  Ere,  king  of  Tara.    We  are  also  told  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  taken  on  the  murderers  by  Conall  Cemach. 
Other  stories  deal  with  the  "  Conception  of  Conchobar,"  the 
'  Conception  of  Cfichulinn,"  "  The  Glories  of  Conchobar's 
Keign,"  with  an  account  of  how  he  acquired  the  Throne  from 
Fergus,  "  The  Wooing  of  Emer  and  the  Hero's  Education  in 
kotland  under  Scathach,"  "  The  Siege  of  Howth,"  "  Bricriu's 
Feast  and  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Doel  Dermait,"  "  The  Battle 
4  the  Boyne  "  i£nu,  vol.  ii.),  "  The  Deaths  of  AilOl,  Medb  and 
:onaB  Cemach,"  "  Destruction  of  Bruden  Di  Choca,"  "  The 
Tragical  Death  of  Conlaech  at  the  hands  of  Ciichub'nn  his  father," 
'  The  Deaths  of  GoU  and  Garbh,"  "  The  Sickbed  of  CfichuUnn." 
n  which  the  hero  is  lured  away  for  a  time  into  the  invisible  land 
iv  a.  fairy,  Fand,  wife  of  Manandin,  "  The  Intoxication  of  the 
ritonians,"  telling  of  a  wild  raid  by  night  across  the  entire  extent 
4  the  island  from  Dfin-da-Benn  near  Coleraine  to  the  fort  of 
7ux^  MacDaire  at  Temair-Luachra  in  Kcrry^!'JHie  Death  of 


Conchobar,"  "  The  Phantom  Chariot  of  Cfichulinn,"  in  which 
the  hero  is  brought  up  from  the  grave  to  witness  before  St 
Patrick  and  King  Loigaire  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrme. 

Four  other  stories  in  coimexion  with  the  Ulster  cycle  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  The  first  b  "  ScA  mucci  Mate  Daiko  "  ("  The 
Story  of  MacDatho's  Pig  ").  Various  writers  of  antiquity  inform 
UB  that  at  the  feasts  of  the  Gauls  the  champion  received  the  best 
portion  of  meat,  which  frequently  led  to  brawls.  In  this  savage 
but  picturesque  Irish  story  we  find  the  Ulstermen  vaunting 
their  achievements  against  the  Connaughtmen,  untfl  at  last 
the  contest  lies  between  Conall  Cemach  and  Ctet  MacMagach. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  dramatic  element  better  brought  out. 

Apart  from  the  Tdin  the  greatest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
longest  saga  in  which  Cfichulinn  figures  is  Pled  Bricrend  (Bricriu's 
Feast).  Bricriu  is  the  mischief-maker  among  the  Ulstermen, 
and  hie  conceives  the  idea  of  building  a  banqueting  hall  in  order 
to  invite  Conchobar  and  his  nobles  to  a  feast.  After  much  hesita- 
tion they  consent  Bricriu  in  turn  incites  the  three  chief  heroes, 
Cfichulinn,  Conall  Cemach  and  Loigaire  Buadach,  to  claim  the 
champion's  portion.  He  does  the  same  thing  with  the  spouses 
of  the  three  warriors,  who  declaim  in  obscure  verse  the  achieve- 
ments and  excellences  of  their  several  husbands  in  a  passage 
entitled  the  "  Women's  War  of  Words."  Loosely  atUched  to 
this  story  follows  a  wild  series  of  adventures  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  three  champions  are  tested,  Cfichulinn  always  proving  his 
superiority.  In  <»der  to  dedde  the  dispute,  visits  are  paid  to 
Medb  at  Rath  Cruachan  and  to  Cur6i  in  Kerry,  and  the  story 
ends  with  the  "  beheading  incident,"  which  occurs  in  the  romance 
of  "Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight"  Phd  Bricrend 
presents  a  number  of  textual  difficulties.  The  text  of  the 
oldest  MS.  (LU.)  shows  signs  of  contamination,  and  several 
versions  of  the  story  seem  to  have  been  ctirrent 

But  the  story  of  the  Ulster  cycle  which  is  better  known  than  any 
other,  is  the  story  of  the  "  Tragical  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Usnech, 
or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Deirdre,"  one  of  the  "  Three  Sorrows  of 
Story-telling."  This  is  the  only  tale  of  the  group  which  has 
survived  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  foretold  of  Deirdre,  a  girl-child  of  great  beauty,  that 
she  will  be  the  cause  of  great  misfortunes,  but  Conchobar,  having 
lost  his  wife,  determines  to  have  her  brotight  up  in  solitnde<and 
marry  her  himself.  However,  the  maiden  chances  to  see  a  noble 
youth  named  Naisi,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnech,  and  persuades 
him  to  carry  her  off  to  ScotUnd,  where  they  live  fbr  many  years. 
At  length  they  are  induced  to  return  after  several  of  the  most 
prominent  Ulster  warriors  have  gone  bail  for  their  safety.  But 
Conchobar  resorts  to  treachery,  and  the  three  sons  of  Usnedi  are 
slain,  whilst  the  account  of  Deirdre's  end  varies.  The  oldest 
version  of  the  story  is  fotmd  in  LL.,  and  the  characters  are  as 
rugged  and  unsophisticated  as  those  of  the  Tdin.  But  in  the 
later  versions  the  savage  features  are  toned  down. 

Before  passing  on,  we  must  mention  several  old  stories  which 
are  independent  of  the  Ulster  cycle,  but  which  deal  with  events 
which  are  represented  as  having  taken  place  before  the  Christian 
era.  Few  of  the  old  romances  deal  directly  with  what  we  may 
call  Irish  mythology.  The  "  Battle  of  Moytura  "  tells  of  the 
tremendous  struggle  between  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  and  their 
enemies,  the  Fomorian  pirates.  Connected  with  the  events  of 
this  saga  is  the  story  of  the  "  Ttagic  Deaths  of  the  Sons  of 
Tulrenn,"  which,  though  mentioned  in  Cormac's  glossary,  is  not 
found  in  any  MS.  older  than  the  x8th  century.  The  three  sons  of 
Tuirenn  have  slain  Dan,  father  of  Lug  Lamfhada,  who  lays  upon 
them  a  huge  eric-fine.  They  go  thiough  terrific  ordnds  and 
accomplish  their  task,  biit  return  home  to  die.  This  is  the  second 
of  the  "  Three  Sorrows  of  Stoiy-telling."  An  old  story  dealing 
with  Tuatha  D6  Danann  personages,  but  having  a  certain  bear- 
ing on  the  Cfichulinn  cyde,  is  the  "  Courtship  of  £tfiin,"  who, 
though  of  supernatural  \sU)  birth,  is  wedded  to  Eochaid  Airem, 
a  mortal  king.  In  ha  previous  existence  she  was  the  wife  of 
the  supernatural  personage  Midir  of  Brf-ldth,  who  wins  back 
fitiin  from  her  mortal  husband  in  a  game  of  chess  and  carries 
her  off  to  his  fairy  mound. 

For  sake  of  completeness  we  may  add  the  titles  of  two  other 
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well-known  stories  here.  The  one  is  the  "  Story  of  Baile  the 
Sweet-spoken,"  which  tells  of  the  deaths  of  two  lovers  for  grief 
at  the  false  tidings  of  each  other's  death.  The  other  is  the 
"  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir/'  the  third  of  the  "  Three  Sorrows 
of  Story-telling,"  which  is  only  known  in  a  modem  dress.  It 
relates  how  the  four  daughters  of  Ur  (father  of  the  sea-god 
Manand&n  and  the  original  of  Shakespeare's  Lear)  were  changed 
into  swans  by  a  cruel  stepmother,  and  how,  after  900  years  of 
wandering  on  the  ocean,  they  at  length  regain  their  hunuun  form 
throuc^  the  instrumentality  of  St  Mochaomhog. 

A  large  number  of  sagas,  which  claim  to  be  founded  on 
historical  events,  present  a  great  similarity  to  the  tales  of  the 
Ulster  cyde.  Most  of  them  arc  mentioned  in  the  old  catalogues. 
We  can  only  name  the  more  important  here.  The  "  Destruction 
of  Dind-Rig  and  Exile  of  Labraid  Loingsech  "  relates  how  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster  was  snatched  by  one  brother  from  another 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  how  the  son  of  the  murdered  prince 
with  the  aid  of  a  British  force  sacked  Dind-Rig,  the  fortress  of  the 
usxirper.  The  story  of  the  visit  of  the  pigmies  to  the  court  of 
Fergus  MacLeite,  king  of  Ulster  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  is  only 
contained  in  a  15th-century  MS.  This  tale  is  commonly  stated 
to  have  given  Swift  the  idea  of  his  GuUher^s  Travels  to  LiUiptU. 
" CaithrHm  ChangkaU  Claringnigh"  which  only  occurs  in  a 
modernized  17th-century  version,  deals  with  a  revolution  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  most  important  Old  Irish  saga  after  the  Tdin  is  beyond 
doubt  the  Destrudion  of  DA  Derga*s  Hostel,  contained  in  LU. 
It  deals  with  events  in  the  reign  of  the  High-King  Conaire  M6r, 
who  is  said  by  the  annalists  to  have  been  slain  in  43  B.C.  after  a 
reign  of  seventy  years.  Conaire,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
£tiin  mentioned  above,  was  a  just  ruler,  and  had  banished 
among  other  lawless  persons  his  own  five  foster  brothers.  These 
latter  devoted  themselves  to  piracy  and  made  common  cause 
with  one  Ingcel,  a  son  of  the  kLig  of  Britain,  who  had  been  out- 
lawed by  his  father.  The  high-king  was  returning  from  Co. 
Clare  when  he  found  the  whole  of  Meath  in  flames.  He  turned 
aside  into  Leinster  and  made  for  D&  Derga's  hostel.  The 
pirates  perceive  this,  and  Ingcd  is  sent  to  spy  out  the  hostel 
and  discover  the  size  of  Conaire's  force.  This  gives  the  story- 
teller a  chance  for  one  of  those  lengthy  minute  descriptions 
of  persons  in  which  his  soul  delighted.  This  catalogue 
occupies  one-half  of  the  whole  story.  The  pirates  make  their 
attack,  and  the  king  and  most  of  his  followers  are  butchered. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  enumerate  the  titles  of  other  historical 
tales:  The  "  Destruction  of  the  Hostel  of  MacDareo,"  describing 
the  insurrection  of  the  Aithech-Tuatha  (ist  century  A.D.), "  The 
Expulsion  of  the  Dilai  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Mag  Lemna  "  (2nd 
century  a.d.),  "  Battle  of  Mag  Mucrime"  (a.d.  195  or  a.d.  2x8), 
"  Siege  of  Drom  Damgaire  "  (3rd  century), "  Adventures  of  the 
Sons  of  Eochaid  Muigmed6in,  father  of  Niall  K6igiallach  "  (4th 
century),  "Death  of  Crimthann"  (reigned  366-378),  "Death 
of  Dathi "  (d.  428),  "  Death  of  Murchertach,  son  of  Ere,"  and 
"  Death  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Cerball "  (6th  century)  "  Wooing 
of  Becfola,  who  became  the  wife  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Aed  Slane  " 
(reigned  657-^4),  "  Battle  of  Mag  Rath  "  (637),  "  Battle  o| 
Cam  Conaill"  (c.  648), "  Death  of  MaeUotharUig  MacRonain  " 
(7th  century),  who  was  a  kind  of  Irish  Hippolytus,  "  Battle  of 
AUen  "  (722). 

It  will  be  well  to  deal  here  with  another  dass  of  story  in  its 
various  stages  of  development.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  older 
romances  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  mortals  and  super- 
natural beings.  The  latter  are  represented  as  either  inhabiting 
the  sid  mounds  or  as  dwelling  in  islands  out  in  the  ocean,  which 
are  pictured  as  abodes  of  bliss  and  variously  called  Mag  Mdl 
(Plain  of  Delight),  Tir  na  n-Oc  (Land  of  Youth)  and  Tir  Tairngiri 
(Land  of  Promise).  The  visits  of  mortals  to  the  Irish  Elysium 
form  the  subject  of  three  romances  which  we  must  now  examine. 
The  whole  question  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Kuno 
Meyer  and  Alfred  Nutt  in  the  Voyage  of  Bran  (London,  1895- 
1897).  Condla  Caem,  son  of  Conn  C£tchathach,  was  one  day 
Mated  by  his  father  on  the  hill  of  Usnech,  when  he  saw  a  lady  in 


strange  at6re  approaching  invisible  to  all  but  himadL  Sbe 
describes  herself  as  coming  from  the  **  land  of  the  living,"  a  place 
of  eternal  delight,  and  invites  the  prince  to  return  with  her. 
Conn  invokes  the  assistance  of  his  druid  to  drive  away  the  stnngs 
\'isitor,  who  in  parting  throws  an  apple  to  Condla.  The  youBg 
man  partakes  of  no  food  save  his  apple,  which  does  not  diBdnsi), 
and  he  is  consumed  with  longing.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the 
fairy-maiden  again  makes  her  i^pearance.  Condla  can  boki  ovi 
no  longer.  He  jumi»  into  the  damsel's  skiff  of  glass.  They  siS 
away  and  were  seen  no  more.  Thisisthe/MroMor  Advcnturtof 
Condla  Caem,  the  oldest  text  of  which  is  found  in  LU.  A  simibr 
story  is  entitled  Jmram  Brain  maic  FeboUt  contained  in  YBL 
and  Rawlinson  85x2  (the  end  also  occurs  in  LU.),  only  *ith  tkis 
difference  that  Bran,  with  twenty-seven  companSoiis,  puts  to  ux 
to  discover  Hr  na  n^n  (the  land  of  maidens).  After  qxadi^ 
some  time  there,  one  of  his  comrades  is  seized  with  home-skkBcss. 
They  return,  and  the  home-sick  man,  on  being  set  aahorc. 
immediatdy  turns  %o  dust.  A  later  story  preserved  in  BB , 
YBL.  and  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  tells  of  the  visit  of  Cmnac, 
grandson  of  Conn  C£tchathach,  to  Tfr  Tairngiri.  Tliese  themes 
are  also  worked  into  tales  belonging  to  the  Osaiaxik  cyde,  and 
Finn  and  Ossian  in  later  times  become  the  typical  warrion  vbo 
achieve  the  quest  of  the  Land  of  Youth.  The  romances  we  ha\  e 
just  mentioned  are  almost  entirely  pagan  in  character,  bst  t 
kindred  class  of  story  shows  us  how  the  old  ideas  were  tncs- 
f  ormed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  A  typical  instance  a 
Imram  curaig  Maelduint  contained  in  YBL.  and  in  part  in  LU 
Maclduin  constructs  a  boat  and  sets  out  on  a  voyage  vith  a 
large  company  to  discover  the  murderer  of  his  father,  llsa 
forms  the  framework  of  the  story.  Numerous  islands  in  tlx 
ocean  are  visited,  each  containing  some  great  marvcL  imrem 
ua  Corra  (Book  of  Fermoy)  and  imram  Sntdgusa  •cms  Mec 
Biagla  (YBL.)  contain  the  same  plan,  butin  this  case  the  vt^a^ 
is  undertaken  as  an  expiation  for  crime.  In  the  i  xth  center? 
an  unknown  monkish  writer  compiled  the  NaaigaHo  S.  BmJtm. 
drawing  the  material  for  his  episodes  from  Imram  emmg  Uti- 
duin.  This  famous  work  only  appears  in  an  Irish  dress  in  1 
confused  and  discoimected  "  Life  of  St  Brendan  "  in  the  Bo^  d 
Lismore.  The  same  MS.  contains  yet  another  royngt^  jIx 
"  Adventure  of  Tadg  MacC^in." 

We  mvfX  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  later  heroic  cydt, 
commonly  called  the  Fenian  or  Ossianic.    Unfortimately  tl:£ 
origin  of  the  stories  and  poems  connected  with  Fina 
and  his  warriors  is  obscure,  and  scholars  are  by  no 
means  agreed  over  the  question  (see  Finn  Mac  Cool). 
In  the  earlier,  cycle  the  figures  and  the  age  in  whkh 
they  live  are  sharply  drawn,  and  we  can  have  no  hcshatioe  is 
assuming  that  the  Tdin  represents  in  the  main  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    Fum  and  his 
companions  are  nebulous  personages,  and,  although  it  is  dificult 
to  discover  the  actual  starting-point  of  the  legend,  frooi  ths 
X2th  century  onwards  we  are  able  to  trace  the  devdopmect  <i 
the  saga  with  some  degree  of  certainty.    A  remarkably  smbC 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  this  cyde  in  the  <ddest  MSS.    Of 
the  X34  pages  contained  in  LU.  only  half-a-dozen  deal  with  Fira 
as  against  58  with  C6chuliim.    In  LL.  the  figures  are,  Cber 
cyde  xoo  pp.,  Ossianic  25  pp.,  the  latter  being  mainly  made  cp 
of  short  ballads,  whilst  in  xsth-century  MSS.,  such  as  the  Bc^ 
of  Lismore  and  Laud  6x0,  the  proportion  is  overwhdmingly  :a 
favour  of  the  later  group.    Again  in  Urard  MacCwsTs  Est  d' 
tales,  which  seems  to  go  back  to  the  xoth  century,  only  t«9 
appear  to  deal  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Ossianic  C3rde.    In 
the  first  instance  Finn  seems  to  have  been  a  poet,  and  as  r.ti 
he  appears  in  the  X2th-century  MSS.,  LU.  aiid  LL.    Thus  th<.- 
subjects  of  the  Ossianic  cyde  in  the  earliest  MSS.  appear  ir  s 
new  dress.    The  vehicle  of  the  older  epic  is  prose,  but  the  later 
cyde  is  clothed  in  ballad  form. .  Of  these  ballads  about  a  dosrc 
apart  from  poems  in  the  Dindsenchus  are  preserved  in  LU.,  Li 
and  YBL.,  and  none  of  these  poems  are  probably  much  o^ier 
than  the  x  xth  century.    In  the  commentary  to  the  Amr9  d 
Columbkille  a  beautiful  poem  on  winter  is  attributed  to  Fina 
At  the  same  time  we  do  find  a  few  prose  tales,  e.f.  **Fotka  csma 
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CMMcka  "  in  LU..  desaibil!^the  death  of  Cumall,  T'mn'%  father, 
ud  in  LL.  and  Rawlinsoir  B  502,  part  of  which  Zunmer  assigns 
to  the  7th  century,  we  have  the  first  story  in  which  Finn  actually 
cccuzs.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no  case  do  tales  belonging 
to  the  Finn  cyde  contain  any  of  the  old  rhetorics  which  occur  in 
the  oldest  of  the  Ulster  romances.  Already  in  LL.,  by  the  nde 
of  Fioa,  Ossian,  C&ilte  and  Fergus  Finnbel  are  represented  as 
poets,  aad  the  strain  of  lament  over  the  glories  of  the  past,  so 
dunctcristic  a  feature  of  the  later  devdopments  of  the  legend, 
is  already  sounded.  Hencebytheiath  century  the  stories  of  the 
Fujui  and  their  destruction  at  the  battle  of  Gabn  must  have 
been  fully  developed,  and  from  thjs  time  onward  they  appear 
Cndually  to  have  supplanted  the  CCtchulinn  cyde  in  pc^nilar 
Uvour.  Several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  In  the 
fim  place  until  the  time  of  Brian  Boroime  the  hlj^kixigs  of 
Ireland  had  almost  without  exception  been  drawn  from  Ulster, 
and  consequently  the  northern  traditions  were  pre-eminent. 
This  ezdusivcness  on  the  part  of  the  north  was  la^gdy  brokMi 
dovn  by  the  Viking  invasions,  and  dxiring  the  nth  centuxy  the 
leading  poets  were  attached  to  the  court  of  Brian  and  his  descend- 
ants. In  this  manner  an  opportunity  was  a£Forded  to  the 
Leioster-Munster  Fenian  cycle  to  develop  into  a  national  saga. 
Juhn  MacNeill  has  pointed  out  Finn's  connexion  with  a  Firbolg 
tribe,  and  maintains  that  the  Fenian  cycle  was  the  property  of 
the  subject  race.  Zimmer  has  attempted  to  prove  wi&  great 
plausibility  that  Finn  and  his  warriors  were  transformed  on  the 
Dodd  of  the  Ulster  heroes.  Thus  one  text  deals  with  the  boyish 
exploits  of  Finn  in  the  manner  of  Ciichulinn's  youthful  feats 
recorded  in  the  Tdin.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  Siaburekarpai 
CtncktUaiun  gave  rise  to  the*  idea  of  connecting  Ossian  and 
CiOte  with  Patrick.  As  Cfichulixm  was  opposed  to  the  whole  of 
IftUod  in  the  Tdm,  so  Finn,  representing  Ireland,  is  pitted 
apinst  the  whole  world  in  the  Battle  ^  YetUry, 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  form  assumed  by  the  stories 
oonnected  with  Finn  in  the  earliest  MSS.  is  that  of  the  ballad, 
and  this  continued  down  to  the  i8th  century.  But  here  again 
the  Irish  poets  showed  themsdves  incapable  of  rising  from  the 
ballad  to  the  true  epic  in  verse,  and  in  the  X4th  century  we  find 
the  prose  narrative  of  the  older  cyde  interspersed  with  verse 
again  appearing.  The  oldest  composition  of  any  length  which 
deals  with  the  Ossianic  legends  is  the  AcaOam  ua  Sendrack  or 
Colkxiuy  of  the  Old  Men,  whkh  is  mainly  preserved  in  three 
iStlKentuiy  MSS.,  the  Book  of  Lismore,  Laud  610  aftd  Rawlin- 
MQ  487.  In  this  text  we  have  the  framework  common  tq  so 
Bnich  of  the  Utcr  Ossianic  Hteratuxe.  Ossian  and  C&flte  are 
npresented  as  surviving  the  battle  of  Gabra  and  as  living  on 
imtil  the  time  of  Patrick.  The  two  warriors  get  on  the  best  of 
teiiDs  with  the  saint,  and  C4ilte  is  his  constant  companion  on 
bis  jonraey  through  Ireland.  Patrick  inquire*  the  significance 
of  the  names  of  the  places  they  visit,  and  Ciilte  recounts  his 
itmioiscenoes.  In  this  manner  we  axe  given  neariy  a  hundred 
stories,  the  subjects  of  some  of  which  occur  in  the  yhort  ballads 
ia  older  MSS.,  whilst  others  appear  later  as  independent  tales. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  AcaUam  with  the  Cikhulinn  stories, 
vbether  from  the  point  of  view  of  dvflization  or  language  or 
ut,  diwloses  that  the  fixst  lengthy  composition  of  the  Ossianic 
cyde  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  older  group.  All  that  had 
become  unintf  IHgihlr  in  the  Ulster  stories,  owing  to  their  primi- 
tive character,  is  omitted,  and  in  return  for  that  the  reminiscences 
of  the  VOdng  age  i^y  a  very  prominent  part. 

With  the  i6di  century  we  reach  the  later  treatment  of  the 
kgradintheBottfei/FenA^.  In  this  tedious  story  Daire,  the 
^  of  the  whole  worid,  comes  to  iiivade  Ireland  with  all  his 
f«ces,  but  Is  repulsed  1^  Finn  and  his  heroes.  The  BattU  of 
^f^,  like  aU  later  stories,  is  a  regular  medley  of  inddents 
taken  from  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  European  medieval 
n>maaoe.  The  inflated  style  to  which  the  Irishman  is  so  prone 
B  bere  seen  at  its  wocst,  and  we  are  treated  to  a  nauseous  heaping 
op  of  epithet  upon  epithet,  e.g,  we  sometimes  find  as  many  as 
^€nty*seven  adjectives  accompanying  a  substantive  nmning  in 
aOiteratmg  seta  of  three. 

Of  frcster  literary  interest  are  the  later  ballads  coiuected  with 


Finn  and  OsslaiL  Hie  latter  has  become  the  typical  mouthpiece 
of  the  departed  gbry  of  the  Fenian  warriors,  and  Nutt  has  pointed 
out  that  there  Is  a  striking  difference  in  spirit  between  the 
Acattam  Ha  Smdrach  and  the  I5th-x6th  century  poems.  In  the 
latter  Ossian  is  represented  as  a  "  pagan,  defiant  and  reckless, 
full  of  contempt  and  scorn  for  the  howling  clerics  and  thdr 
churlish  low-bred  ddty,'*  whilst  Patrick  is  a  sour  and  stupid 
fanatic,  harping  with  worisome  monotony  on  the  danmatioft  of 
Finn  aiui  all  his  comrades.  The  earliest  collection  of  these 
later  Ossianic  poems  is  that  made  in  Scotland  by  James  Mac- 
gregor,  dean  of  Lismore,  eariy  in  the  x6th  century.  Another 
miscellany  b  the  Duanoin  Finm,  a  MS.  in  the  FVandacan 
monastery  in  Dublin,  compiled  from  eaxiier  MSS.  in  1627.  This 
"  song-book,"  which  has  been  edited  for  the  Irish  Texts  Sodety 
by  John  MacNdll  (part  L  1908),  contains  no  less  than  sixty-nine 
Osjanic  ballads,  amotmtin^  in  all  to  some  ten  thousand  lines. 
Other  Osdanic  poems  of  dates  varying  from  the  15th  to  the  x8th 
century  have  been  published  in  the  TransaUioHS  of  Ike  Ossianic 
Sfioety  (Dublin,  1854-1861),  induding  amongst  others  "  The 
Battle  of  Gabhxa,"  "  Lamentation  of  Oisin  (Ossian)  after  the 
Fenians,"  "  Diakqpie  between  Oisin  and  Patrick,"  '*  The  Battle 
of  Cnoc  an  Air,"  axid  "  The  Chase  of  Sliabh  Guilleann."  These 
ballads  still  survive  amongst  the  peasants  at  the  present  day. 
We  further  possess  a  niuiber  of  prose  romances,  which  in  their 
present  form  date  from  the  x6th  to  the  i8th  century;  e.g. 
The  Pursuit  ef  Diarmaid  asid  Crdinne,  Finn  and  Grdinne, 
Ikatk  of  Fitm,  The  Clown  in  the  Drab  Coat,  Pursuit  of  the  Cilia 
Decair,  The  Enchanted  Fort  of  the  Qmcken4reet  The  Enchanted 
Cape  ofCeis  Corann,  The  Feast  in  the  House  ofConan. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  impoMible  to  give  a  complete  survey 
of  the  other  branches  of  medieval  Irish  literature.  The  attention 
of  scholars  has  been  laxgdy  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  sagatf 
to  the  neglect  of  other  portions  of  the  wide  field.  An  excellent 
survey  of  the  subject  is  given  by  K.  Meyer.  Die  Kultur  der  Gegen' 
wart,  L  xL  1.  pp.  78^5  (Beclin-Leipsig,  1909). 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  as  eariy  as  the  Old  Irish 
period  nameless  Irish  poets  were  singing  the  praises  of  nature  in  a 
strain  which  sounds  to  our  ears  peculiarly  modem. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of 
what  is  really  poetic  in  Irish  literature  has  come  down 
to  us.  Our  MSS.  preserve  whole  reams  of  the  learned  productions 
of  thtfUid  which  were  so  mudi  prized  in  medieval  Ireland,  but 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  quite  an  acddent  if  any  of  the  delightful 
little  lyrics  entind  in  the  margins  or  on  blank  spaces  in  the  MSS. 
have  remained.  The  prose  romances  sometimes  contain  beautiful 
snatches  of  verse,  such  as  the  descriptions  of  Mag  Mell  in  Serglige 
Conculaind,  Tochmare  JSfdine,  and  the  Voyage  of  Bran  or  the 
Lament  ofCiUhutinn  oeer  Fer  Diad,  Mention  has  also  been  made 
of  the  exquisite  nattire  poems  ascribed  to  Finn,  which  have  been 
collected  into  a  pamphlet  with  English  renderings  by  Kuno 
Meyer  (under  the  title  of  **  Four  Old  Irish  Songs  of  Summer  and 
Winter,"  London,  1903).  The  same  .writer  points  out  that  the 
andent  treatise  on  Irish  prosody  published  by  Thumeysen 
contains  no  less  than  340  quotations  from  poems,  very  few 
of  which  have  been  preserved  in  their  entirety.  To  Mesrer  we 
also  owe  editions  of  two  charming  little  texts  which  suffidently 
illustrate  the  lyrical  powers  of  the  eariy  poets.  The  one  is  a 
poem  referred  to  the  loth  century  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy 
between  Guaire  of  Aidne  and  his  brother  MarbaiL  Guaire 
inquires  of  his  brother  why  he  prefers  to  live  in  a  hut  in  the 
forest,  keeping  the  herds  and  swine  of  the  king,  to  dwelling  in 
the  king's  pdace.  The  question  calls  forth  so  woiiderful  a 
description  of  the  delights  of  nature  as  viewed  from  a  shieling 
that  Guaire  exclaims, "  I  would  give  my  glorious  kingship  to  be 
in  thy  company,  Marban  "  {King  and  Hermit,  ed.  with  trans, 
by  ^  Meyer,  London,  xgoi).  Another  text  full  of  passionate 
emotion  and  tender  r^ret  ascribed  to  the  gth  century  tells  of 
the  parting  of  a  young  poet  and  poetess,  who  after  plighting  thdr 
troth  are  separated  for  ever  {Liaiain  and  Curitkir,  ed.  with  trans, 
by  K.  Meyer,  London,  xgos).  In  the  (M  Woman  of  Beare 
(publ.  K.  Meyer  in  Otia  Merseiana)  an  old  hetaira  laments  her 
departed  youth,  comparing  her  life  to  the  ebbing  of  the  tide 
(xoth  century). 
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We  must  now  step  aside  from  pure  literature  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  various  productions  of  the  professional  learned 
classes  of  Ireland  diuing  the  middle  a|^  liie  range  of  subjects 
coming  under  this  heading  is  a  very  wide  one,  comprising  history, 
genealogies,  hagiology,  topography,  grammar,  lexicography  and 
metre,  law  and  medicine.  It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  font  of 
all  to  deal  with  the  learned  filid  whose  works  have 
been  preserved.  Irish  tradition  preserves  the  names 
of  a  number  of  antiquarian  poets  of  prehistoric  or 
early  medieval  times,  such  as  Amergin,  one  of  the 
Milesian  band  of  invaders;  Moran  Roigne,  son  of  Ugaine  M6r, 
Adna  and  his  successor  Ferceirtne,  Toma  (c.  400),  tutor  to  Niall 
N6igiallach,  Dall&n  Foigaill,  Sench&n  Torp^t,  and  Cennfaelad 
(d.  678),  but  the  poems  attributed  to  these  writers  are  of  much 
later  date.  We  can  only  enumerate  the  chief  of  those  whose 
works  have  been  preserved.  To  Maelmura  (d.  887)  is  attributed 
a  poem  on  the  Milesian  migrations.  About  the  same  time  lived 
Flanagan,  son  of  CeUach,  who  wrote  a  long  composition  on  the 
deaths  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  preserved  in  YBL.,  and  Flann 
MacLon&in  (d.  9x8),  called  by  the  Four  Masters  the  Virgil  of 
Ireland,  eight  of  whose  poems  have  survived,  containing  in  all 
about  1000  lines.  Cormacan,  son  of  Maelbrigde  <d.  946),  com- 
posed a  vigorous  poem  on  the  drcxiit  of  Ireland  periormed  by 
Muirchertach,  son  of  Niall  G16ndub.  A  poet  whose  poems  are 
most  valuable  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  is'Cinaed  Ua 
h-Artac&in  (d.  975).  Some  800  lines  of  his  have  been  preserved 
in  LL.  and  elsewhere.  Contemporary  with  him  is  Eochaid 
O'Flainn  (d.  c.  X003),  whose  chief  work  is  a  long  chronological 
poem  giving  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  from  Cimbaeth  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Emain  in  33 1.  A  little  later  comes  MacLiac 
(d.  X016),  who  celebrated  in  verse  the  ivories  of  the  reign  of  Brian 
Boroime.  His  best-known  work  is  a  lament  over  Kincora,  the 
palace  of  Brian.  Contemporary  with  MacLiac  is  MacGilla  Coim 
Urard  MacCoisi  (d.  X023).  To  Cti&n  ua  Lothchiin  (d.  X024),  chief 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Maclsheacblainn  II.,  are  ascribed  poems  on 
the  antiquities  of  Tara.  Sixteen  himdred  lines  of  his  have  come 
down  to  us.  A  writer  who  enjoyed  a  tremendous  reputation  in 
medieval  Ireland  was  Flann  Mainstrech  (d.  X056),  who  in  spite  of 
his  being  a  layman  was  head  of  the  monastery  sdiool  at  Monaster- 
boice.  He  is  the  author  of  no  fewer  than  2000  lines  in  LL.,  and 
many  other  poems  of  his  are  contained  in  other  MSS.  His  best- 
known  work  is  a  Book  of  Synchronisnu  of  the  kings  of  Ireland 
and  those  of  the  andent  world.  We  have  also  poems  from  his 
pen  on  the  monarchs  descended  from  Niall  N6igiallach  and  on  the 
chronobgy  of  the  high-kings  and  provincial  kings  from  the  time 
ofLoigaire.  Flann's  successor,  GillaCoemgin(d.xo7  2),  gives  us 
a  chronological  poem  dealing  with  the  annals  of  the  world  down  to 
A.D.  X0X4.  He  also  is  the  author  of  the  Irish  version  of  Nennius 
which  contains  substantial  additions  dealing  with  early  Ireland. 
Bdinor  writers  of  the  same  nature  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us  are  Colm&n  O'Sesn&in  (d.  X050),  N6ide  ua  Maelchonaire 
(d.  X136),  Gilla  na  noem  ua  Duinn  (d.  xi6o),  Gilla  Moduda 
O'Cassidy  (1x43).  In  the  X3th  century  these  historical  poems 
become  very  rare.  In  the  next  century  we  again  find  anti- 
quarian poets  of  whom  the  best-known  is  John  O'Dugan  (d. 
X372).  His  most  valuable  composition  treats  of  the  tribes  of 
the  northern  half  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  northern  con- 
quest. This  work,  containing  x66o  lines  in  all  in  debide  metre, 
was  completed  by  his  younger  contemporary  Gilla  na  naem 
O'Huidhrin.  From  the  beginning  of  the  x  3th  century  the  official 
poets  began  to  give  way  to  the  hereditary  bards  and  families 
of  scribes.  Among  the  chief  bardic  families  we  may  mention 
the  O'Dalys,  the  MacWards.  the  O'Higinns,  the  MacBrodys 
and  the  MacDaires.  We  must  here  content  ourselves  with 
glancing  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  names.  Muiredach 
Albaxuidi  (c.  iai4->x24o),  whose  real  name  was  O'Daly,  has  left 
behind  in  addition  to  the  religious  verses  a  considerable  number 
of  poems  in  praise  of  various  patrons  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
He  is  said  by  Skene  to  be  the  first  of  the  Macvurrichs,  bards  to 
Macdonald  of  Clanranald.  A  number  of  his  compositions  are 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore.  Gilla  Brigde  Mac- 
Conmidhe  was  a  contemporary  of  the  last-mentioned  bard.    He 


wrote  a  number  of  poons  in  praise  of  the  O'NciUs  and  OTKnadh. 
We  may  next  mention  the  name  of  an  abbot  of  Boyle,  Dostar 
chad  M6r  O'D&laig  (d.  1244),  a  writer  whose  «ttant  poea»  are 
usually  of  a  religious  character.  IfiUny  of  them  are  addrcsKd  to 
the  Virgin.  Most  of  them  appear  in  late  MSS.,  but  some  few  are 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  the  Hy  Maine.  Donncfaad  M6r  is  said  to 
be  the  greatest  religious  poet  that  Ireland  has  produced.  Many 
other  members  oif  the  O'Daly  family  belon^ng  to  the  14th  and 
xsth  centuries  have  left  poems  bdiind  them,  but  we  ca&^t 
mention  them  here.  Angus  O'Daly,  who  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  x6th  century,  was  emplo>«d  by  the  F.nglish  to  satirise 
the  diief  Gaelic  families  in  Ireland.  Two  mcmbets  of  the 
O'Higiim  family  deserve  mention,  Tadg  m6r  O'Higym  (d.  131s), 
and  Tadg  Og  O'Higinn  (d.  1448),  a  voluminous  writer  who 
eulogized  the  O'Neills,  O'Connors  and  O'Kellys.  Tadg  Og  also 
composed  a  number  of  religious  poems,  which  enjoyed  enofiaov 
poptdarity  in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland.  A  dm^uin  «as 
inserted  into  YBL.,  which  contains  some  forty  poems  by  hoa. 

Closely  connected  with  the  compositions  of  the  official  poets 
are  the  works  of  native  topography.  Most  of  the  sagas  oootaiB  s 
number  of  explanations  of  the  origins  of  place-naaA.  The 
Dindsenchus  is  a  compilation  of  such  etymologies.  But  its  chid 
value  consists  in  the  amount  of  legendary  matter  h  omtsias. 
adduced  in  support  of  the  etymologies  given.  The  Dimdsemckta 
has  come  down  to  us  in  various  forms  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
Irish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Amergin  MarAmalgaid,  wiio  hxed 
in  the  6th  century,  but  if  the  kernel  of  the  work  goes  badi  as  earijr 
as  this  it  must  have  been  altered  considerably  in  the  course  of  iat 
centuries.  Both  prose  and  verse  forms  of  it  are  contained  in  LL 
A  kindred  compilation  is  the  Cdw'  Ammmn  (Fitneaa  of  Kaines', 
which  does  for  personal  names  what  the  Dimdstmckms  does  i<s 
geographical  names.  We  further  possess  a  versified  compcndica 
of  geography  for  educational  purposes  dealmg  with  the  three 
continents,  from  the  pen  of  Airbertadi  MacCosseKlolNaio 
(loth  century). 

No  people  on  the  face  of  the  ^obe  have  ever  been  more  keenly 
interested  in  the  past  of  their  native  ootmtxy  than  the  Irish. 
This  will  already  have  been  patent  from  the  com-  ubftmr. 
positions  of  thtfiid^  and  now  we  may  describe  briefly 
the  historical  works  in  prose  which  have  come  down  to  \& 
The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (x)  works  fwifsmir.g 
a  coimected  luurative,  (2)  annals.  Closely  allied  to  these  are  the 
sagas  dealing  with  the  hi^-kings.  Even  in  the  serious  histaric:! 
compositions  we  often  find  the  manner  of  the  sagas  imitated. «.;. 
the  supernatural  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  we  are  treated  to 
the  same  exaggerated  descriptions.  The  earliest  of  these  histories 
is  the  wars  of  the  Gael  and  Gall  (Cogad  Cccdd  re  6aflatfr),  «bic]i 
gives  an  account  of  the  Viking  invasioitt  of  Irdand,  the  camr 
of  Brian  Boroime  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Noisemen  at  ihe 
battle  of  Clontarf.  Hiis  composition,  a  portion  of  vhkh  is 
contained  in  LL.,  is  often  supposed  to  be  in  part  the  wosk  of 
MacLiac,  and  it  is  plain  from  internal  evidence  that  it  mst 
have  been  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  or  from 
materials  supplied  by  a  person  actually  present.  Kubxtous 
shorter  tracts  dealing  with  the  same  period  exist,  but  as  yet  fe« 
of  them  have  been  published.  Caitkreim  CeUockdim  CaisS  tieau 
of  the  conflicts  between  the  Vikings  and  the  Irish,  and  the 
Leabhar  Oiris  g^ves  an  account  of  Iri^  history  from  979  to  r 02:. 
Compilations  relating  to  local  history  are  the  Book  of  Fcna^ 
and  the  Book  of  Munster.  Another  andent  wotk  abo  partty 
preserved  in  LL.  is  the  Book  of  Invasions  {Leohkar  Ctihk£S^). 
This  deals  with  the  five  prehistoric  invasions  of  Ireland  (see 
Ireland:  Early  History)  and  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Milesians.  The  most  complete  copy  of  the  Ltabkv  CthksU 
which  has  been  preserved  was  compiled  by  hGcfaad  CGery 
about  X630.  The  Boroma  or  History  of  tlw  TirinsTfr  Tribute 
contained  in  LL.  belongs  rather  to  romance.  Another  lustov>'  3 
the  Triumphs  of  Twlougk  0'Bf{aii,written  about  the  year  1459  by 
John  MacCraith,  a  Munster  historian  (edited  by  S.  H.  0'Gra<!r. 
Camb.  Press).  This  inflated  composition  is  an  importart 
source  of  information  on  Munster  hbtory  from  the  hading  of 
the  Normans  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  centuiy.    We  also 
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levcnl  docoBients  in  Irish  concerning  the  doings  of  the  O'Neills 
tad  ODonnelb  at  the  doie  of  the  z6th  century.  A  life  of  Hugh 
Roe  ODonndl,  by  Lugfaaidh  O'Clery,  has  been  published,  and 
a  coQtempocaiy  histoiy  of  the  Fi^ki  of  the  Boris,  by  Tadhg 
O'Cianan,  was  being  prepared  in  1908.  But  the  most  cdebrated 
Irish  ht^toTJan  is  certainly  Geoffrey  Keating  {c,  1570-1646), 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  master  of  Irish  prose. 
Keating  was  a  Munster  priest  educated  in  France,  who  drew  down 
upon  himsdf  the  displeasure  of  the  English  authorities  and  had 
to  go  into  hiding.  He  travelled  up  and  down  Ireland  examining 
&I1  the  andent  records,  and  compiled  a  history  of  Ireland  down 
to  the  Norman  Cbnquest.  His  work,  entitled  Forus  Feasa  or 
Einmnt  was  never  published,  but  it  circulated  from  end  to  end  of 
Iidand  in  MS.  Keating's  history  is  anything  but  critical.  Its 
▼line  for  tlw  schohff  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  had  access 
to  many  important  sources  of  information  now  lost,  and  has 
preserved  accounts  of  events  independent  of  and  differing  from 
tliose  omtained  in  the  Four  Masters.  In  addition  to  the  history 
Slid  a  number  of  poems,  Keating  is  also  the  authcw  of  two  theo- 
logical woriu  in  Irish,  the  Defence  of  the  Biais  {Eochairsgiaih  an 
Aifrinn)  and  a  collection  of  sermons  entitled  the  Three  Shafts  of 
Death  ( Trt  biergkaoUke  an  Bkdis) ,  which  are  modds  of  Irish  prose. 

From  the  writers  of  historical  narrative  we  turn  to  the  annalists, 
the  most  important  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  Irish 
histocy.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Synckranisms  of  Flann 
Mainotrech.  Apart  from  this  work  the  earliest  collection  of 
anoab  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  compilation  by  Tigernach 
O'Bracsn  (d.  1088),  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise.  Tigernach,  whose 
work  is  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Irish,  states  that  all  Irish 
histwy  previous  to  305  B.C.  is  uncertain.  No  perfect  copy  is 
koown  of  this  work,  but  several  fragments  are  Ip.  existence.  The 
Annals  of  InmsfaBen  (a  monastery  on  an  island  in  the  Lower 
Lake  of  Killamey),  which  are  also  in  Latin  and  Irish,  woe 
perhaps  compiled  about  19x5,  though  they  may  have  b^un  two 
oentttzies  earlier.  The  invaluable  A  nnals  of  Ulster  were  compiled 
on  Bdle  Isle  on  Upper  Lough  Erne  by  Cathal  Maguiro  (d.  X498), 
and  afterwards  continued  by  two  different  writers  down  to  1604. 
This  work,  which  deals  with  Irish  affairs  from  A.D.  431,  exists 
io  leveral  copies.  The  Annals  of  Lock  CS  (near  Boyle  in  Ros- 
common) woe  o^ied  in  1588  and  deal  with  Irish  events  from 
1014  to  1636.  The  Annals  of  Connaught  run  from  1224  to  1563. 
The  Ckronicon  Seotorum,  one  copy  of  which  was  transcribed 
about  1650  by  the  famous  antiquary  Duald  MacFlrbis,  deals 
vith  Irish  affairs  down  to  1x35.  The  Annals  of  Boyle  extend 
dowQ  to  X353.  The  Annals  of  CUmmacnmsty  which  come  down 
to  1408,  only  exist  in  an  English  transUtion  nuide  by  Connell 
MacGeoghegan  in  1627.  The  most  important  of  all  these  col- 
kctioos  is  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (so  christened  by 
Colgan),  compiled  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Donegal  by 
Michael,  Conaxy  and  Cucogry  (VClery  and  Ferfesa  O'Mulconry. 
The  CyGetys  were  for  a  long  period  the  hereditary  oUams  to 
theODonndls.  Michael  0'CIery(x575-x643),the  greatest  of  the 
iour,  was  a  lay  brother  in  the  order  of  St  Francis,  and  devoted 
hb  whole  life  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  He  coUected  all  the 
historicat  MSS.  he  could  find,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  under- 
taking by  Fensal  (VGaxa,  prince  of  Coolavin,  who  paid  all  ex- 
penses. The  great  work,  which  was  b^un  in  1632  and  finished 
to  1636,  b^ins  with  ihe  arrival  in  Irdand  of  Ceasair,  grand- 
daughter M  Noah,  and  comes  down  to  x6i6.  Nearly  all  the 
materials  from  wluch  (yClery  drew  his  statements  are  now  lost. 
O'Clery  is  also  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  saints,  and  the  Martyrology  of 
Don^pd  and  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

Of  less  interest,  but  every  whit  as  important,  are  the  lists  of 
genealogies  which  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  in  LL.,  YBL. 
tad  BB.,  and  two  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MSS.  (H.  3.  x8  and  H. 
>•  4).  But  by  far  the  most  important  collection  of  all  is  that 
made  by  the  last  great  shanachie  Duald  MacFirbis,  compiled 
between  1650  and  x666  in  the  college  of  St  Nicholas  at  Galway. 
The  only  portions  <rf  any  ccmsiderable  length  which  have  as  yet 
beta  pul^died  deal  with  two  Connaught  tribes,  vis.  the  Hy 
FiichiBcb  from  Duald  mac  Firbis  and  the  Hy  Maine  (O'Kellys), 


and  a  Munster  tribe,  the  Corcalaidhe,  both  from  YBL.  Valuable 
information  with  regard  to  early  Irish  history  is  often  contained 
in  the  prophecies  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  Baile 
(raptures,  visions),  a  notable  example  of  which  is  Baile  in  ScdU 
(Vision  of  the  Phantom). 

When  we  turn  from  secular  to  rdigiotis  themes  we  find  that 
Ireland  is  also  possessed  of  a  very  extensive  Ouistian  literature, 
which  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  comparative  study 
of  medieval  literature.  Apart  from  the  martyrologies 
already  mentioned  in  ooxmexion  with  Oengus  the 
Culdee,  a  number  of  lives  of  saints  and  other  ecclesiastical 
literature  have  come  down  to  us.  One  of  the  most  important 
documents  is  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick,  which  cannot  very 
well  have  been  composed  before  the  xoth  or  xxth  century,  as 
it  is  fuU  of  the  extravagant  miracles  which  occur  in  the  later 
lives  of  saints.  The  work  consists  of  three  separate  honulies, 
each  complete  in  itself.  A  later  version  of  the  Tripartite  Life 
was  printed  by  Colgan  in  1647.  The  Leabhar  Breac  contains  a 
quantity  of  religious  tracts,  most  of  which  have  been  published. 
R.  Atkinson  i»ued  a  number  of  them  under  the  title  of  Passions 
and  Homilies  from  Leabhar  Breac  (Dublin,  X887).  These  are  not 
original  Irish  compilations,  but  transkitions  from  Latin  lives  of 
saints.  Nor  do  they  deal  with  the  lives  of  any  Irish  saints. 
Stokes  has  l>ublished  nine  lives  of  Irish  saints  from  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  .including  Patrick,  Brigit,  Columba,  Brendan,  Findian 
(Clonard),  Ciaxan,  Senan,  Findchua  and  Mochua.  They  are 
written  in  the  form  of  homilies  preceded.by  short  explanations  of 
a  text  of  scripture.  These  lives  also  occur  in  the  LeaMtar  Breac. 
Other  lives  of  saints  have  been  published  by  O'Grady  in  Silva 
Gaddica.  The  longest  life  of  St  Columba  was  compiled  in  X536 
at  the  command  of  Manus  O'Donnell.  This  tedious  work  is  a 
specimen  of  hagiology  at  its  worst.  The  Leabhar  Breac  further 
contains  a  number  of  legends,  such  as  those  on  the  childhood 
of  Christ,  and  scattered  through  many  MSS.  are  short  anecdotes 
of  saints  which  are  very  instructive. 

But  the  most  interesting  Irish  religious  text  is  the  Vision  of 
Adamnan  (preserved  in  LU.),  which'Stokes  assigns  to  the  xxth 
century.  The  soul  of  Adamnan  is  represented  as  leaving  his 
body  for  a  space  to  visit  heaven  and  hell  under  the  conduct  of 
an  angel.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  theme  challenges  com- 
parison with  Dante's  great  poem,  but  the  Irish  composition 
contains  many  ideas  peculiar  to  the  land  of  its  origin.  Later 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  literature  tend  to  develop  into  grotesque 
buffoonery.  We  may  mention  the  Vision  of  Fursae,  the  Vision 
of  Tundale  (Tnugdal),  published  by  V.  Friedel  and  K.  Meyer 
(Paris,  X907),  Laiu^n's  Vision  of  Hell  and  the  Vision  of  Merlino. 
A  further  vision  attributed  to  Adamnan  contains  a  stem  de- 
nunciation of  the  Irish  of  the  xxth  century.  Another  form  of 
religious  composition,  which  was  very  popular  in  medieval  Ire- 
land, was  the  prophecy  in  verse,  but  scarcely  any  specimens 
have  as  yet  been  published.  Kuno  Meyer  edited  a  tract  on  the 
Psalter  in]us  Hibemica  Minora  from  a  xsth  century  Oxford  MS., 
but  he  holds  that  the  text  goes  back  to  750.  A  number  of 
collections  of  monastic  rules  both  in  prose  and  verse  have  been 
edited  in  £riu,  and  the  MSS.  contain  numerous  prayers,  litanies 
and  religious  poems. 

In  LU.  are  preserved  two  sermons,  SeHa  na  esergi  (Tidings  of 
Resurrection)  and  Sc^  Ui  brdtka  (Tidings  of  Doomsday) ;  and  a 
number  of  other  homilies  have  been  published,  such  as  the 
"Two  Sorrows  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  "The  Penance  of 
Adam,"  the  "  Ever-new  Tongue,"  and  one  on  "  Mortals'  Sins." 
All  the  homilies  contained  in  LB.  have  been  published  by  R. 
Atkinson  in  his  Legends  and  Homilies  from  Leabhar  Breac 
(Dublin,  X887),  and  E.  Hogan,  The  Irish  Nennius  (Dublin,  1895). 
The  popular  "  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul "  appears  in 
Ireland  in  the  form  of  a  homily.  A  collection  of  maxims  and  a 
short  moral  treatise  have  been  published  by  K.  Meyer. 

For  the  religious  literature  in  seneral  the  reader  may  refer  to 
0*Curry,  Lectures  on  the  MS,  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History 
(pP*  339-434)f  and  G.  Dottin,  "Notes  bibliographiquea  tur  rancienne 
littiratare  chritienne  de  I'lrlande,"  in  Renu  d'hutoire  el  de  litferO' 
lure  religieuses,  v.  162-167.  See  also  Revue  cdtique,  yd.  391-404, 
ib.  XV.  79^1. 
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Here  we  may  perhaps  mention  an  eztxaordinary  production 
entitled  Aisling  M'eic  Ctm^itme,  the  Vision  of  Mac  Continue, 
found  in  LB.  and  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  (ed.  K.  Meyer, 
London,  1893).  Cathal  MacFinguine,  king  of  Munster  (d.  737)^ 
was  possessed  by  a  demon  of  gluttony  and  is  cured  by  the  recital 
of  a  strange  vision  by  a  vagrant  scholar  named  MacCongUnne. 
The  composition  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  monks, 
and  in  particular  as  a  travesty  of  medieval  hagiology.  Another 
famous  satire,  entitled  the  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Bardic 
Institution,  holds  up  the  professional  bards  and  their  extortionate 
methods  to  ridicule.  This  curious  work  contains  the  story  of 
how  the  great  epic,  the  Tdin  bd  Cualnge,  was  recovered  (scje 
Transaaions  of  ike  Ossiamc  Society^  vol.  v.). 

Collectionsof  pithy  sayings  in  the  form  of  proverbs  azul  maxims 
must  have  been  made  at  a  very  euly  period.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  are  the  so-caUed  Triads  (pubL  K.  Meyer, 
Dublin,  X906),  which  illustrate  every  statement  with 
3  examples.  Over  aoo  such  triads  were  brought 
together  in  the  9th  century.  There  are  also  two  documents 
attributed  to  ist-century  personages,  "The  Testament  of 
Morann  MacM6in  to  his  son  Feradadi,"  which  is  quoted  as 
early  as  the  8th  century,  and  "  The  Instnictions^of  Cikchuliim 
to  his  foster-sOn  Lugaid."  K.  Meyer  has  published  Ttauca 
Cmrmaic  or  the  Precepts  ci  Cormac  MacAirt  to  his  son  Cairpre 
(Dublin,  1909).  Other  collections  such  as  the  Senbnatkra  FUkail 
still  await  publication. 

With  that  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Irish,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  find  medieval  versions 
of  some  of  the  better-known  authors  of  antiquity. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  those  works  are 
translated  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  professional 
stoiy-teller.  So  much  so,  that  in  the  ancient  (loth  century) 
catalogue  of  sagas  enumerated  by  Urard  MacCoisi  we  find 
mention  of  Tcg<M  Trot  and  Scila  AUxandir  mate  PUip.  We  get 
descriptions  of  battle  weapons  and  clothing  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  the  native  sagas.  Togail  Trot  is  taken  from  the 
medieval  prose  version,  HisU^ia  de  Excidio  Troiae  of  Dares 
Phrygius.  The  oldest  Irish  copy  is  found  in  LL.  This  version 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  Words  and  formulas  in  the  sagas  which  are  otherwise  obscure. 
An  Irish  abstract  of  the  Odyssey,  following  an  unknown  source, 
and  part  of  the  story  of  Theseus  have  been  published  by  K.  Meyer. 
ScUa  Alexandir  is  preserved  in  LB.  and  BB.  Imthukla  Aettittsa, 
taken  from  the  Aeneid,  is  contained  in  BB.  A  number  of  MSS. 
contain  the  Cath  Ctdkarda,  a  version  of  books  vL  and  viL  (?)  of 
Lucan's  Pharsaiia,  which  has  been  published  by  Wh.  Stokes. 
There  is  further  at  least  one  MS.  containing  a  version  of  Statius's 
Thebaid  and  of  Heliodorus's  Aelhiopica,  Somewhat  later,  the 
medieval  literature  of  western  Europe  comes  to  be  represented 
in  translations.  Thus  we  have  Irish  versions,  amongst  others  Of 
the  Cesta  Romanorum,  the  Hisloria  BriUonum,  the  Wars  of 
Charlemagne,  the  History  of  the  Lombards,  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville's  Travels  (trans,  by  Fingin  O'Mafaony  in  1475),  the  Book  of 
Ser  Marco  Polo  (abridged),  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  Octavian,  the 
chronicle  of  Turpin,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  and  the  story  of 
Fierabrss.  The  Arthurian  cycle  is  developed  in  independent 
fashion  in  the  Adventures  of  the  Eagle  Boy  and  the  Adventures 
of  the  Crop-eared  Dog.  For  translation  literature  see  M.  Nettlau, 
Revue  cellique,  x.  pp.  184, 460-461. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  interest  of  the  medieval  Irish  scholars 
in  the  history  of  their  island  goes  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
p^Ool^y,  ^ongae.  Owing  to  the  prof  ound  changes  produced  by 
the  working  of  the  Irish  laws  of  accent  and  initial 
mutation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  language  lends  itself  so  well 
to  wild  etymological  speculation.  By  the  banning  of  the  Middle 
Irish  period  a  good  part  of  the  cumbrous  Old  Irish  verb-system 
bad  become  obsolete,  and  texts  which  were  at  all  faithfully 
copied  had  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  glosses.  Moreover,  if, 
as  is  probable,  all  the  historical  and  legal  lore  was  in  verse,  a 
large  part  of  it  must  have  been  unintelligible  except  to  those 
who  knew  the  birla  fine.    But  even  before  this  Cormac  mac 


Cuilleniin,  the  bishop-king  of  Cashel  (d.  903),  had  compiled  a 
glossary  of  archaic  words  which  are  acoompanied  by  expUnaiioos, 
etymologies,  and  illustrative  passages  oontaining  an  ainoont  <A 
invaluable  informati<m  concerning  folk-kxe  and  legendary 
history.  This^ossaryhasoomedowntoasinvaiioaarKmaiacs 
all  considerably  later  in  date  than  the  original  work  (the  oldest 
copy  is  in  LB.).  Later  collections  of  azcbak  words  are 
O'Mulconr/s  Glossary  (13th  century),  the  Lecan  Gloisaxy  ( isth 
century),  which  draws  principally  fkom  the  fosses  in  ibe 
Liber  Hymttaruwt,  O'Davoren's  Glossary  (i6th  century),  drava 
prindpaily  froift  the  Brehon  Laws,  a  i6th  oentary  list  of  Laiio 
and  Irish  names  of  plants  tm^oytA.  in  mfdiriw",  and  0'Ckf>'s 
Glossary  (published  at  Louvain,  2643).  BB.  cwntains  a  corioui 
tract  on  O^amic  writing.  An  Iri^  treatise  on  graonnar,  caficd 
UraUepi  na  n-iees,  the  Poet's  Primer,  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Cennfaeladandothers,  is  contained  in  BB.  and  YBL.  Itappean 
to  be  a  kind  of  medley  of  Donatns  and  the  notioiis  of  the  mcdievi] 
Irish  concerning  the  origin  of  their  language.  The  St  Gall  glosses 
on  Prisdan  contain  Iriih  terms  for  all  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Latin  grammarians,  and  show  how  extensive  was  the  use  made 
of  Irish  even  in  this  department  of  learning. 

Thumeysen  had  edited  from  BB.,  Laud  6to  and  a  TCD.  MS 
three  treatises  on  metric  which  give  an  acooont  of  the  oovatkss 
metres  practised  by  the  fUid,  It  is  impossible  for  us  /^^g^ 
here  to  enter  into  the  question  of  Irish  proaody  in  any 
great  detail.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  reason  for  bfSe%-*xc 
that  the  primitive  form  of  Irish  verse  was  a  kind  oi  rhytkmkai 
alliterative  prose  as  contained  in  the  ddest  veisioas  of  thes&«av 
The  fUtd  early  became  acquainted  with  the  metres  oi  the  Luj» 
church  hymns,  whence  thyme  was  introduced  into  Irda^ 
(This  is  the  view  of  Thumeysen  and  Windisch.  Others  like  Zclss 
have  maintained  that  rhyme  was  an  invention  of  the  Irish.)  la 
any  case  thefUid  evolved  an  intricate  system  of  rhjrmes  for  ^hA 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  paralld.  The  medieval  metres  are  caliri 
by  the  general  name  of  Ddn  Direeh,  "  Direct  Metre."  Sooe  d 
the  more  general  principles  woe  as  follows.  The  verses  an 
grouped  in  stanzas  of  four  lines,  each  stanxa  being  complete  b 
itself.  Each  line  must  contain  a  fixed  number  of  syllabks. 
whilst  the  different  metres  vary  as  to  the  employment  of  tntexaal 
and  end  rhyme,  assonance  and  alliteration.  The  Irish  daboated 
a  peculiar  S3rstem  of  consonantal  correspondence  which  amsted 
as  rhyme.  The  consonants  were  divided  with  a  considenb^e 
degree  of  phonetic  accuracy  into  six  groups,  so  that  a  vokt'asi 
stop  (c)  rhymes  with  another  voiceless  %tjop  (I,  p),  a  voiced  stop 
(6)  with  another  voiced  stop  (d,  g) ,  and  so  forth.  The  commaae: 
form  of  verse  is  the  four-line  stanza  of  seven  syllables.  Secbi 
verse  with  rhsrmes  abab  and  monosyllabic  or  dissyilahic  inals 
belongs  to  the  class  rannaigeekt.  A  simOar  stanza  with  ci^ 
rhymes  is  the  basis  of  the  so-called  debide  (cut  in  two)  metres. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  latter  is  that  the  rhyming  word  cndies  t^ 
second  line  must  contain  at  least  one  syllaUe  moie  than  i^ 
rhyming  word  which  ends  the  first  Another  frequently  cmpio}  c ! 
metre  is  the  rindard,  consisting  of  lines  of  six  syllahks  «'>tb 
dissyllabic  endings.  In  the  metrical  treatises  examples  are  gh  li 
of  some  200  odd  metres. .  The  result  of  the  complicated  icchakrje 
evolved  in  Ireland  was  an  inclination  to  sacrifice  sense  to  musicii 
harmony.  See  K.  Meyer,^  Primer  of  Irish  Metrics  (I>ttblin.tgo9' 

We  can  conclude  this  survey  of  medieval  Irish  literature  b> 
mentioning  briefly  two  departments  of  learning  to  whkb  iDiici> 
attention  was  paid  in  Ireland.  These  are  law  and  ta,. 
medicine.  The  so-called  Brehon  Laws  (f.*.)  are 
represented  as  having  been  codified  and  committed  to  wntiu 
in  the.time  of  St  Patrick.  There  is  doubtless  some  grain  of  troih 
in  this  statement,  as  a  fillip  may  have  been  given  to  this  codiiia- 
tion  by  the  publication  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  «a5 
speedily  foUoived  by  the  codes  of  the  various  Teutonic  tnba. 
The  Brehon  Laws  were  no  doubt  originally  transmitted  (ica 
teacher  to  pupil  in  the  form  of  verse,  and  traces  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  the  texts  which  have  been  preserved.  But  the  U«9 
as  we  have  them  do  not  go  back  to  the  5th  century.  In  our  texts 
isolated  phrases  or  portions  of  phrases  are  given  with  a  con- 
mentary,  and  this  commentary  is  further  explained  I9  tome 
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later  comonentaton.  Runo  Meyer  has  pomted  oat  that  in  the 
comoKnUry  to  one  text,  Crtik  Cablack,  there  are  linguistic  forms 
vluch  must  fo  buck  to  the  8th  century,  and  Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  vbo  apart  from  Sir  Heniy  Maine  is  the  only  schobir  who 
has  dealt  with  the  subject,  has  attempted  to  prove  from  internal 
evideace  that  part  of  the  oldest  tract,  the  one  on  AtkgabdU  or 
Seinue,' cannot,  in  its  present  form,  be  kter  than  the  dose  of 
tlK  6th  oentniy.  Cormac's  Glossary  contains  a  number  of  quota- 
tions from  the  commentary  to  Senckus  M&r,  which  would 
tberefore  seem  to  have  been  in  existence  about  90a  Tlie  Irish 
Laws  were  tnmacribed  by  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry,  and  have 
been  publisbed  with  a  faulty  text  and  translation  in  five  volumes 
by  the  government  oomminioners  originally  appointed  in  1852. 
A  number  of  other  law  tracts  must  have  existed  in  early  times, 
and  several  which  have  been  preserved  are  still  unedited.  Kuno 
Meyer  hu  published  the  Cdin  Adamndin  or  Adamnan's  Law 
from  an  O](ford  MS.  Adamnan  succeeded  in  getting  a  law 
passed  which  forbade  women  to  go  into  battle.  An  interesting 
but  litUe-invcstigated  text  in  prose  and  verse  called  Leabkar  na 
fCeari  or  Book  of  Rights  was  edited  with  an  English  translation 
by  O'Donovan  (1847).  It  deals  .with  the  rights  to  tribute  of  the 
high-king  and  the  various  provincial  kings.  The  text  of  the 
Book  of  Rights  is  preserved  |n  YBL.  and  BB.  In  its  present 
form  it  shows  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Viking 
ifivasions,  and  cannot  go  back  much  beyond  the  year  xooo.  At 
oae  time  it  was  incorporated  in  a  larger  work  now  k)st,  the  Psalter 
of  CasheL  We  also  possess  a  pth-centuzy  treatise  on  Sunday 
obsenrance  (Cdin  Domnaig). 

The  medical  profession  in  Ireland  was  hereditary  in  a  number 
of  families,  such  as  the  O'Lees  (from  Irish  liaig,  "a  leech"), 
Til  theO'Hickeys  (Irish  kide, "  the  healer  "),  the  O'Shiels, 
the  O'Cassidys,  and  many  others.  These  families  each 
bad  their  own  special  leech-books,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served. In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  others.  The  medical 
literature  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  contained  in  MSS. 
naging  fh>m  the  13th  to  the  18th  centuries.  The  Irish  MSS.  are 
tiajvslations  from  the  Latin  with  the  invariable  commentary, 
and  they  further  contain  additions  derived  from  experience. 
YBL.  contains  four  of  these  tracts,  and  amongst  others  we  may 
mention  the  Book  of  the  O'HIckeys,  a  translation  of  the  Lilium 
Medi€uuu  of  Bernard  Gordon  (written  1303),  the  Book  of  the 
OXees  (written  in  1443),  the  Book  of  the  O'Shiels,  transcribed  in 
1657,  and  the  Book  of  hiac  Anlega,  transcribed  in  x  5 1 2.  Of  these 
texts  only  two  have  been  published  as  yet  from  MSS.  in  Edin- 
bor^  O'Curry  drew  up  a  MS.  catatogue  of  the  medical  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  many  more  are  described  in 
O'Gndy's  catak>gue  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Some 
few  MSS.  deal  with  the  subject  of  astronomy,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  description  of  the  texts  has  been  published. 

With  the  steady  advance  of  the  English  power  after  1600  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  school  of  bardic  poets  should  decline. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  for  the  last 
time  they  gave  a  great  dispby  of  their  resources. 
Tadhg  MacDaire,  the  oUam  of  the  earl  of  Thomond, 
composed  a  poem  in  elaborate  verse  exalting  the  line 
of  Eber  (represented  by  the  reigning  families  of  Munster)  at  the 
expense  of  the  Une  of  Eremon  (represented  by  the  reigning 
families  of  the  other  provinces).  In  a  body  of  verse  attributed  to 
Toma  £ces  (c.  400),  but  obviously  of  more  recent  origin,  the 
Eremonian,  Niall  Noigiallach,  is  lavishly  praised,  and  Tadhg's 
attack  takes  the  form  of  a  refutation  of  Toma's  pretensions. 
The  challenge  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Lughaidh  O'Clery. 
The  recriminations  of  the  two  bards  extend  to  neariy  3000  lines 
of  vetse,  and  naturally  drew  down  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Irish  world  of  letters.  Soon  all  the  hereditary  poets  were  engaged 
ia  the  conflict,  which  raged  for  many  years,  and  the  verses  of 
both  parties  were  collected  into  a  volume  of  about  7000  lines  in 
ddide  metre,  known  as  the  Coniention  of  the  Pods.  Amongst 
tbe  prominent  poets  of  the  period  may  be  mentioned  Tadhg 
Dill  O'Higinn  (d.  shortly  before  161 7)  and  Eochaidh  O'Hussey, 
*bo  between  them  have  left  behind  nearly  7000  lines  in  the 
classical  metiest  Bonaventura  O'Hussey  and  Ferfesa  O'Cainti. 


The  intricate  crassical  measures  gradually  broke  down.  Dr 
Dougbu  Hyde  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  exceedingly 
numerous  metres  known  In  Middle  Irish  had  become  restricted 
to  a  couple  of  dozen,  and  these  neariy  all  heptasyllabic.  Never- 
theless they  continued  to  be  employed  till  into  the  i8th  century. 
However,  during  the  xyth  ceiitury  we  find  a  new  school  arising 
with  new  principles  and  new  methods.  These  consisted  in  (i) 
the  adoption  of  vowel  rhyme  in  place  of  consonantal  rhyme, 
(2)  the  adoption  of  a-  certain  number  of  accents  in  each  Une  in 
place  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables.  Thus,  according  to  what 
we  have  just  said,  the  accented  sylbbles  in  a  line  with  four  accents 
in  one  line  will  fall  on,  say,  the  following  vowels  «,w,w,e,  and  the 
line  rhyming  with  it  will  have  the  same  sounds  in  the  same  or  a 
different  sequence.  (For  English  imitations  see  Hyde,  A  Literary 
History  of  Irdattd,  pp.  548  ff .) 

The  consequences  of  the  changed  jmlitical  conditions  were  of 
the  greatest  Importance.  .The  bards,  having  lost  their  patrons  in 
the  general  upheaval,  threw  behind  them  the  old  classical  metres 
and  turned  to  the  'general  public.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
to  abandon  the  countless  chevilles  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  old  bardic  language,  which  were  only  understood  by  the 
privileged  few.  But  to  compensate  for  this  much  more  freedom 
of  expression  and  naturalness  were  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
Irish  verse.  The  new  metres  made  their  appearance  in  Ireland 
about  1600,  and  the  learned  Keating  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
to  discard  the  ancient  prosody.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
X7th  century  and  throughout  the  i8th  century  the  body  of  verse 
produced  in  Ireland  voices  the  sorrows  and  aspirations  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  literary  activity  in  almost  every  cotmty 
was  correspondingly  great.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years 
that  the  works  of  any  of  the  poets  of  this  period  have  been 
published.  Pierce  Ferriter  was  the  last  chieftain  who  held  out 
against  Cromwell's  army,  and  he  was  hanged  in  1653.  His 
poems  have  been  edited  by  P.  S.  Dinneen  (Dublin,  1903).  The 
bard  of  the  Williamite  wars  was  David  O'Bruadar  (d.  1697- 
1698).  '  From  this  period  date  three  powerful  satires  on  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Munster,  and  in  particular  on  the  Cromwellian 
settlers.  They  are  of  a  coarse  and  savage  nature,  for  which  reason 
they  have  never  been  printed.  Their  titles  are  the  Parliament 
of  Clan  Thomas,  the  Adventures  of  Clan  Thomas,  and  the 
AdventuresofTadhgDubh(byEganO'Rahilly).  A  description 
of  the  parliament  of  Clan  Thomas  is  given  by  Stem  in  the 
Zeitsckr.f.  celt.  PhU.  v.  pp.  541  ff. 

A  little  later  we  come  across  a  band  of  Jacobite  poets.  The 
gallant  figure  of  Charles  Edward  was  so  popular  with  Irish  bards 
that  a  conventional  stereotyped  form  arose  in  which  the  poet 
represents  himself  as  wandering  in  a  wood  and  meeting  a  beautiful 
lady.  We  are  treated  to  a  full  description  of  all  her  charms, 
and  the  poet  compares  her  to  all  the  fair  heroines  of  antiquity. 
But  she  replies  that  she  is  none  of  these.  She  is  Erin  seeking 
refuge  from  the  insults  of  foreign  suitors  and  looking  for  her  mate. 
The  idea  of  such  poems  is  a  beautiful  one,  but  they  become 
tedious  when  one  has  read  a  dozen  of  them  only  to  find  that 
there  are  scores  of  others  in  exactly  the  same  strain.  Besides 
the  Visions  {Aisling)f  as  they  are  termed,  there  are  several 
noteworthy  war-songs,  whilst  other  poems  are  valuable  as 
giving  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time.  We  can 
do  no  more  than  mention  the  names  of  John  O'Ncaghtan  (d.  c. 
1720;  edition  of  his  poems  by  A.  O'Farrelly,  Dublin,  1908), 
Egan  O'RahiUy,  who  flourished  between  1700  and  1726;  Tadhg 
O'Naghten,  Andrew  MacCurtin  (d.  1479),  Hugh  MacCurtin, 
author  of  a  grammar  and  part  editor  of  O'Begley's  Dictionary; 
John  G&rach  MacDonnell  (1691-1 754),  John  OTuomy  (d.  1 775), 
Andrew  Magrath,  Tadhg  Gaolach  O'Siillivan  (d.  c,  1795),  author 
of  a  well-known  volume  of  religious  poems,  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  the  Munster  dialect ;  and  Owen  Roe  O'SuUivan 
(d.  x784),thecleverestof  the  Jacobite  poets  (his  verses  and  bans 
rnofj  are  still  well  known  in  Munster).  These  poets  hailed  mostly 
from  the  south,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  works  of  the  Munster  poets 
that  have  been  preserved.  Ulster  and  Connaught  also  produced 
a  number  of  writers,  but  very  little  beyond  the  mere  names  has 
been  preserved  except  in  the  case  of  the  Connaught  poet  Raf  tery 
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{i7B4'iS3S),  wbow  cDiDpaiitiaiu  hive  b«n  mcucd  by  Hyd* 
^AUlrti^  an  Siacbiirti  Dublin,  1903].  TorJough  O'Ciralio 
(|670-I7]8),  "  tbt  kit  of  tlu  binli,"  wu  TuUy  1  musician. 
Having  become  blind  be  wu  eduuled  u  a  buper  and  won  gieal 

rauliy  uddKued  to  palroiu  or  fair  ladis.  Hii  cclebnled  "  Ode 
to  Wliisliy  "  ti  one  of  Lhe  bnst  tucchuuiiu  songs  In  any 
language.  Michael  Comyn  (b.  c.  16S8)  is  well  known  u  the 
author  of  a  vertion  baMd  upon  older  matter  of  "  Ouian  in  tbe 
Land  of  Youlh."  Thii  appean  lo  be  the  only  bit  of  deliberate 
creation  in  the  later  OisiB>iic  tileralure.  Comyn  also  wrote  a 
prose  tlQiy  called  "  The  Adventures  of  Torlogh,  son  of  SUrn, 
and  the  Adventures  oC  his  Three  Sons."  Brian  MacCiolIa 
Meidhte  or  Metriman  <d.  1S08)  is  the  autfaoc  of  perhaps  ihc 
clevetestsustained  poem  in  ibc  Irish  language-  His  work,  which 
is  enUiled  the  UidiiitU  Cmrl.  eonWins  about  looo  linn  »ith 
four  rhymes  in  cadi  line.  It  dcwribes  ■  vision  in  which  Aoibhill, 
queen  ol  the  Munster  fairies,  is  holding  a  court.  A  handsome 
gill  defends  hencll  against  an  old  nun,  and  complains  10  the 
queen  that  in  spile  of  all  her  charms  she  is  in  danger  ol  dying 

recenlty  been  edited  with  a' German  tranilaiion  byL.C.  Stern 
(ZiUstkriJI  JW  Cilliicke  FiiMotU,  v.  103-415)-  Djmough 
UacConmara  (Micnamata)  (d.  c.  1814}  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  >  famous  lyric  "  The  Fait  Hills  of  Holy  Ireland,"  but 

and  how  the  ship  was  chased  by  a  French  cmiser.  He  is  carried 
oH  in  a  dream  by  the  queen  of  the  Munster  fairies  to  Elysium, 
where,  instead  ol  Charon,  he  finds  Conan,  the  Thenile)  among 
the  Fenians,  acting  as  lerryman  (Ewklra  Ckiclli  an  AKBrdia. 
or  Tkt  AdKHlura  s/a  LucUtu  FtlUnB,  edited  by  T.  Flannciy, 
Dublin,  iQoi). 

During  the  first  hall  of  tbe  i^tb  century  nothing  new  was 
produced  of  a  high  order,  though  the  pcssinis  retained  their 
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popol! 
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itb-blow 


force.  The  modem  movemenl  hu  been  dealt  with  above  in  the 
soctioo  on  Irish  language. 

Il  renuins  for  us  to  glance  briefly  al  the  later  rcli^us literature 
and  the  collections  of  (olk-tales.  The  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  made  by  William  O'Donnell  and  published  in  1603 
vas  first  undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Diiabcih,  who  sent 
over  to  Dublin  the  first  fount  ol  Irish  type.  Bishop  Bedell, 
one  of  the  very  few  Protestant  clergymen  who  undertook  to 
learn  Irish,  translated  the  remainder  d  the  Scriptures  with  the 
help  of  a  couple  ol  natives,  but  the  whole  Bible  was  not  translated 
and  published  until  16E6.  This  version  naturally  never  became 
popular,  but  it  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  with  regard 
to  Modern  Irish,  ll  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  the  earliest 
specimen  of  printing  in  Irish  is  s  ballad  on  Doomsday  (Dublin, 
ij;i).  A  version  ol  tbe  English  Player  Book  was  published  in 
I J 16. 

The  scholars  of  the  various  Irish  colleges  on  the  continent 

mainly  Iranslaicdfrom  Latin.  Wecan  menliononly  afew  of  (be 
more  imponanl.  StolUo  sn  rilrdUituJ*  (The  Mirror  of  <he 
Pious),  published  in  i6ifi  by  Florence  Conry;  StalMit  lacra- 
mcnie  HB  li-Ailkriikt  (Mirror  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance),  by 
Hugh  MacCathmhaoil,  published  al  Louvain,  16181  Tkt  Book 
ej  CkriUian  Doclriw,  by  Theobald  Siaplelon  (Brussels,  lAjcj); 
Pinlhai  a*  Atima,  fr  Tkt  Parad'ai  oj  Ike  Soul,  by  Anthony 
Gemon  (Louvain,  164SI;  a  book  on  Ifirdclei,  by  Richard  Mac- 
Cilia  Cody  ( 1*67) ;  L«ikrM  m  tcrtidmkuuk.  or  Lmirna  Fiddium, 
by  Francis  O'Mulloy  (Louvain,  1676);  O'Donlevy's  CoIk*"* 
(1741).  O'Callagher.  bishop  ol  Rai^we,  published  a  collection 
of  sermons  which  went  through  twenty  editions  and  are  still 
known  a(  the  present  day.  He  is  one  ol  the  earliest  writers  in 
whom  the  characterislicsol  the  speech  of  the  north  are  noticeable. 
Tbe  only  Catholic  version  ol  any  considerable  portion  ol  the 
Scriptures  up  till  quite  recently  was  the  translation  of  the 
PenUUuch  by  Arebbisbop  MacKale,  who  also  turned  tii  books 
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of  the  Iliad  into  IrWi.  It  it  only  within  recent  ywi  ihii 
attention  hai  been  paid  to  the  MlleciioB  of  Mk-Kop  ud 
tales  in  Irish,  ilihnugh  as  long  ago  as  iSiJ  Cioftoa  Cmkcrputk 

tished  three  volumes  oi  folk-lore  in  the  wntb  ol  Ireiand  which 
attracted  the  attention  ol  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Nor  do  tbe  daux 
stories  of  Catleton  fall  within  our  province  We  may  mcntioa 
among  others  Patrick  O'Leary's  SttmlaiMtaitt  Ckmiti  Mteaka 
(Dublin,  iKijs);.  Hyde's  Serine  lie  Fire  (Londoo,  iSoo)  and  .4b 
Sgeidaidie  Catdkeaiack,  reprinted  from  vol.  x.  o<  the  Ant^a 
it  BrtUtHt  (London,  igoi);  Daruel  O'Fogharta's  Siattus  » 
Gkiimkridk  (Dublin,  iSgi);  J.  Lloyd'i  5(Wi^*i  Oirt*^ 
(Dubhn,  190J);  and  Larminie'i  Wca  Irisk  Fci^-Tala  (London, 
1S93).  The  most  imporUnt  collections  of  folk-ioacs  arc  Lae- 
Soip  el  Cnnauikl  (Dublin,  1803)  and  Rdipaui  5™i.  if 
CounmuM  (Dublin,  1906),  both  published  by  Hyde.  71k  mut 
eilensivc  collection  of  proverbs  is  tbe  one  entitled  Staufkjdt 
CloJ*  by  Henry  Monis(Dublia,t«07).  Sec  alio  T.OTtauxkue, 
S<     .  ".■■■■.■.'■;7lf... ■.'...   T>;i:ii.,i.,-;1 
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ihoie  beloneing  to  ihe  cliiiBic  cycle,  ai. 

O'Gndy's  SilKt  Gaitlita  (1  vols.  London.  l8»i).     Set  abo  R. 
Thumeyien,  5giiiiaiiiil<nitJlH/rJaiid(Beilin.  I9DI);P.  W.Jiqtt, 

OU  CcllU  Romaoa,  (Lnndnti'.  inoil. 

Fofllnl3siiBnic,-MN-<'  l[. /immfr,  •■KcliiKhrlleitiirlll- 
in  vol.  35  ol  the  ZtiSic'i'  j.dt:tlickfi  AIIertkM.ki^CafliVfTijtitiiv 

Liu^i^  (Londo^i  i^ot'  '  ^'  C.  Siera,  •''  r»^^^n,-<itB  Hd*:- 
lieder."  in  Ziilxk  ;.  itriliiikimilt  Liuimmiait^i-m  fur  iW- 
trans.  by  I.  L.  Rohr.l.on  in  TtnnsatUm  ml  H"  Z-"™™  C"^ 
Sxitit,  wA.  uii.;  ]  MacNeill,  Dmuiain  Fimm  ILondoi.  ■«»:. 
Batk  »/■  Ikt  Da*  of  Uimm.  ed.  hy  T.  Maclauchlan  (EiSnbwili. 
tUi).  and  in  vol.  i.  ',1  A.  Caraeron'i  Kilif^  CtOkar  (Eittvrtii, 
laoil:  Traiiiiiaunt.  i:l  ihr  Oiiiank  Sxiily  (6  voli..  (]«Uui.  itH- 
iMij;  Mil.  Biook.,/..J.?mD//lHi«(/rJi»  Porn  (['•Uin.i;«' 
Keating'.  Hiiury  1.0,  iramlated  by  John  0'M.hiw,  »■«  J^at 
1K6I.  Thefinlp.ri  »i.  edited  wiih  Erg.  tram.  b>  W.  HaltJiT 
(Duhlin,iail).n.ll!,.  .  holt. ort  in]  voh-forlhelnih  Tens  S<nm 
by  D  ComynandP  [imnnil  ILondon.  tfOi-ieoa),  CuBfwalmrv 
few  .wcitneu  have  L<;i'npubliihedii(  the  oldrrlHcdl.  ievcnl  InK 
a  CopcTiKiien  MS,  -ore  printed  by  SMtn  in  the  ZnlKt'./..Mfc f*^ 
vo'  li  '  IT  Hardin. .^n  Ir-k  M'ttOriliy  (1  voIl,  VJOit.  Hi"- 
J.  C.  Manain,  rue  Purlm-ilPwIfyo/ &..«.- (Dubhn',  DO  ditti. 
t.  Si«rvMi,  ru  BfJ,  cfik,  Co'l  ami  Call  (Dublin,  too*).  Editum 
ol  the  poems  ol  F^.-irtr,  i:coflFty  ODonqghue,  O  KafciHy,  !*< 
OTuomyT  Andrew  M^c,-.ih.  John  CUrarh  M«:Do«rn.  T*»t 
GacJach  and  Owen  R,»  O  Sutlivin  by  fSinneen,  C^  IW". 
Dublin, and  Irish  Tots Soc^ty,  London,  1900-1903.    [E. C fij 
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IL  ScomsR  Gaeuc  LRERATnitE.~It  is  not  until  after  the 
Forty-five  that  we  find  any  great  manifestation  of  originah'ty 
in  the  literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Just  as  the  dialects  of  Low  German 
ia  the  middle  ages  were  overshadowed  by  the  more  brilliant 
literary  dialect  of  the  south,  so  Scotch  Gaelic  was  from  the 
outset  seriously  handicapped  by  the  great  activity  of  the  pro- 
fessional literary  dass  in  Ireland.  We  may  say  that  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  literary  language  of  the 
HigKIaDds  was  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland.  During  the  dark  days  of 
the  penal  laws  and  with  the  extinction  of  the  men  of  letters  and 
tlteir  patrons  in  Ireland,  an  opportunity  was  given  tp  the  native 
Scottish  muse  to  develop  her  powers.  Another  potent  factor 
also  made  itself  felt.  After  Culloden  the  causes  of  the  dan 
feuds  and  animosities  of  the  past  were  removed.  The  Highlands, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  formed  a  compact  whole 
and  settled  down  to  peace  and  quietude.  A  remarkable  outburst 
of  literary  activity  ensued,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century 
is  the  period  which  Scottish  writers  love  to  call  the  golden  age 
of  Gaelic  poetry.  But  before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
period  in  detail,  we  must  examine  the  scanty  literary  products 
of  Gaelic  Scotland  prior  to  the  i8th  century. 

The  earliest  document  containing  Gaelic  matter  which  Scotland 
an  claim  is  the  Book  of  Deer,  now  preserved  in  the  Cambridge 
-aamkmf  ^'^''^^"''y  Library.  This  MS.  contains  portions  of 
Q^^n  the  Gospels  in  Latin  written  in  an  Irish  hand  with 
illuminations  of  the  well-known  Irish  type.  At  the 
end  there  occurs  a  colophon  in  Irish  which  is  certainly  as  old  as 
the  9th  century.  Inserted  in  the  margins  and  blank  spaces  are 
later  notes  and  memoranda  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Gaelic. 
The  Gaelic  entries  were  probably  made  between  1000  and  1x50. 
They  relate  to  grants  of  land  and  other  privileges  made  from 
tine  to  time  to  the  monastery  of  Deer  (Aberdeenshire).  The 
cost  interesting  portion  deals  with  the  legend  of  Deer  and  its 
traditional  foundation  by  St  Columba.  The  language  of  these 
entries  shows  a  striking  departure  from  the  traditional  ortho- 
graphy employed  in  contemporary  Irish  documents.  The 
Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  contains  a  number  of  MSS. 
probably  written  in  Scotland  between  1400  and  1600,  but  with 
one  exception  the  language  is  Irish. 

The  solitary  exception  just  mentioned  is  the  famous  codex 
known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dtan  of  Lismore.  The  pieces  con  tained 
"8Mt  ^^  ^^^  volume  arc  written  in  the  crabbed  current 
9/th€  Roman  hand  of  the  period,  and  the  orthography  is 
OrM  0/  phonetic,  both  of  which  facts  render  the  deciphering 
iJMi«r»."  ^  jjjjj  valuable  MS.  a  task  of  supreme  difficulty. 
Tl^  contents  of  this  quarto  volume  of  311  pages  are 
almost  entirely  verse  compositions  collected  and  written  down 
by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  dean  of  Lismore  in  Argyllshire,  and 
his  brother  Duncan,  between  the  years  1512  and  1526.  A 
disproportionate  amount  of  space  is  allotted  to  the  compositions 
of  weU-known  Irish  bards  such  as  Donnchadh  Mor  O'Daly 
(d.  1244),  Muiredhach  Albanach  (c.  1224),  Tadhg  Og  O'Higgin 
(d.  1448),  Diarmaid  O'Hifleman,  Torna  O'MuIconry  (d.  1468). 
But  native  bards  are  also  represented.  We  can  mention  Allan 
Mac  Rorie,  Gillie  Calum  Mac  an  Ollav,  John  of  Knoydart,  who 
celebrates  the  murder  of  the  young  lord  of  the  isles  by  his  Irish 
harper  in  1490,  Finlay  MacNab,  and  Duncan  Macgregor,  the 
traiuaiber  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  The  poems  of  the 
Ust-mcntioned  writer  are  in  praise  of  the  Macgregors.  A  few 
other  poems  are  by  Scottish  authors  such  as  Campbell,  Knight 
of  Glenorchy  (d.  1513).  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  Countess  Isabella. 
A  number  consist  of  satires  on  women.  These  Scottish  writers 
are  still  under  the  influence  of  Irish  metric,  and  regularly  employ 
the  four-lined  stanza.  They  do  not  appear  to  adhere  to  the 
stricter  Irish  measures,  but  delight  rather  in  the  freer  forms  going 
by  the  name  of  dglackas.  The  Irish  rules  for  alliteration  and 
fhyme  are  not  rigidly  observed. 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Dean's  Book  await  investiga- 
tion, but  among  the  pieces  which  represent  the  Scottish  ver- 
nacular of  the  day  are  the  Ossianic  Ballads.  These,  twenty-eight 
ta  Qumbcr,  extend  to  upwards  of  2500  lines,  and  form  by  far 
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the  most  important  part  of  the  collection.  Thus  the  Dean's 
Book  was  compiled  a  full  hundred  years  before  the  earliest 
similar  collection  of  heroic  ballads  was  made  in  Irdand.  In 
Scotland  the  term  Ossianic  is  used  loosely  of  both  the  Ulster 
and  the  Fenian  cycles,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  three 
of  the  pieces  in  the  volume  deal  with  Fraoch,  Conlaoch  and 
the  Bloody  Rout  of  Conall  Cearnach.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  nine  of  the  poems  are  directly  attributed  to  Ossian,  two  to 
Ferghus  File,  one  to  Caoilte  Mac  Ronan,  and  one  to  Conall 
Cearnach,  whilst  others  are  ascribed  to  Allan  MacRorie,  Gillie 
Calum  Mac  an  Ollav  and  Caoch  O'Cluain,  who  are  otherwise 
unknown.  The  Dean's  Book  was  first  transcribed  by  Ewen 
MacLachlan  in  18 13.  Thomas  MacLauchlan  published  the  text 
of  the  Ossianic  ballads  with  modem  Gaelic  and  English  render- 
ings in  1862.  In  the  same  volume  W.  F.  Skene  gave  a  useftil 
description  of  the  MS.  and  its  contents.  Alexander  Cameron 
revised  the  text  of  the  portion  printed  by  MacLauchlan,  and  his 
amended  text  is  printed  in  his  Reliquiae  Celticae^  vol.  i.  (See  also 
L.  C.  Stem,  Zeilschr.f.  celt.  Phil.  i.  294-326.) 

Between  the  Book  of  the  Dean  and  the  Forty-five  we  find 
another  great  gap,  which  is  only  bridged  over  by  a  collection 
which  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Macgregor's 
compilation.  The  Book  of  Fernaig,  which  is  also  written  in  a 
kind  of  phonetic  script,  was  compiled  by  Duncan 
Macrae  of  Inverinate  between  1688  and  1693.  The 
MS.  contains  about  4200  lines  of  verse  of  different 
dates  and  by  different  authors.  The  contents  of  the  collection 
are  mainly  political  and  religious,  with  a  few  poems  which  are 
termed  didactic.  As  in  the  Dean's  Book  love-songs  and  drink- 
ing-songs  are  conspicuously  absent,  whilst  the  religious  poetry 
forms  about  one-half  of  the  contents.  In  state  politics  the 
authors  are  Jacobite,  and  in  church  politics  Episcopalian. 
The  Ossianic  literature  is  represented  by  36  lines.  There  are  a 
number  of  poems  by  i6ih-century  writers,  among  whom  is 
Bishop  Carsewell.  Mackinnon  has  pointed  out  that  the  language 
of  the  Book  of  Fernaig  corresponds  exactly  to  the  dialect  spoken 
in  Kintail  at  the  present  day.  The  text  of  the  Book  of  Fernaig 
is  printed  in  its  entirety  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cameron's  Reliquiae  Celiieae, 
and  many  of  the  poems  are  to  be  found  in  standard  orthography 
in  G.  Henderson's  Leabhar  nan  Cleann.  The  metres  employed 
in  the  poems  show  the  influence  of  the  English  system  of 
versification.     (See  Stern,  Zeitschr.  f.  celt.  Phil.  ii.  pp.  566  ff.) 

Two  other  Highland  MSS.  remain  to  be  noticed.    Tliese  are 
the  Red  and  Black  Books  of  Clanranald,  which  are  largely  taken 
up  with  the  histories  of  the  families  of  Macdonald  t»/f,^^g^ 
and  with  the  achievements  of  Montrose,  written  in  the  auek 
ordinary  Irish  of  the  period   by  the   Macvurichs,  Bookaof 
hereditary  bards  to  the  Clanranald  chiefs.    The  Red  ?!jj|]y^»# 
Book  was  obtained  by  Macpherson  in  1 760  from  Neil 
Macvurich.  nephew  of  the  last  great  bard,  and  it  figured  largely 
in  the  Ossianic  controversy.    In  addition  to  poems  in  Irish  by 
Neil  Macvurich,  who  died  at  a  great  age  some  time  after  171 5i 
and  other  bardic  matter,  the  MSS.  now  contain  only  three 
Ossianic  poems,  and  these  are  in  Irish.     During  the  Ossianic 
controversy  the  Red  Book  of  Clanranald  wsls  supposed  to  contain 
the  originals  of  much  of  Macpherson's  famous  work;  but,  on 
the  book  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  Gaels  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  i8th  century,  and  on  its  contents  being 
examined  and  found  wanting,  the  MS.  was  tampered  with. 

Mackenzie's  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry  contains  poems  written 
by  a  number  of  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th.  These  are 
Mary  Madeod,  John  Macdonald  (Iain  Lom),  Archibald 
Macdonald,  Dorothy  Brown,  Cicely  Macdonald,  Iain 
Dubh  Iain  'Ic.  Ailein  (b.  c.  1665),  the  Aosdan  Matheson  (one  01 
his  poems  was  rendered  in  English  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  under  the 
title  of "  Farewdl  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  "),  Hector 
Maclean  (also  known  through  a  translation  by  Scott  called  "  War- 
song  of  Lachlan,  High  Chief  of  Maclean  "},  Lachlan  Mackinnon, 
Roderick  Morrison  (an  Clarsair  Dall),  and  John  Mackay  of 
Gairloch,  but  we  can  here  only  notice  the  first  two.  The  famous 
Mary  Madeod,  better  known  as  Mairi  Nighean  Alastair  Ruaidh 
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(c.  1588-1693),  was  family  bard  to  Sir  Norman  Macleod  of 
Bemera,  and  later  to  John  "  Breac  '*  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in 
honour  of  whom  most  of  her  poems  were  composed.  Like  very 
many  of  the  Highland  poets  Mary  had  little  or  no  education, 
and  it  would  seem  that  none  of  the  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  us  were  composed  before  1660.  Her  pieces  are  composed  in 
the  modem  Irish  metres  with  the  characteristic  vowel  rhymes  of 
the  accented  syllables.  As  might  perhaps  be  expected  it  was 
only  the  Macvurichs  (the  professional  bards  of  the  Clanranald) 
who  went  on  practising  the  classical  ddfide  metre.  This  they 
still  continued  to  do  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  x8th  century. 
Mary  Madeod's  best-known  pieces  comprise  a  dirge  on  the 
drowning  of  Iain  Garbh  (Mac'Ille  Chalimi)  in  the  Minch,  a  song 
"An  Talla  'm  bu  ghnath  le  MacLeoid,"  and  an  ode  to  Sir  Norman 
Macleod  of  Bemera,  produced  during  her  exile  in  Mull,  which 
begins  "  'S  mi'mshuidhe  air  an  tulaich."  For  the  details  of  her 
career,  which  are  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  a  paper  by  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  the  Transactions 
of  tfu  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  43-66.  Mary 
Macleod  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  musical  and  original  of  the 
Highland  bards. 

John  Macdonald,  better  known  as  Iain  Lom  (d.  c.  17x0),  was  a 
vigorous  political  poet  whose  verses  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  during  his  lifetime.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  a  yearly  pension  from  Charles  n.  for  his 
services  to  the  Stuart  cause.  His  best-known  poems 
are  Mort  na  Ceapach,  on  the  murder  of  the  heir  of  Keppoch,  who 
was  eventually  avenged  through  the  poet's  efforts,  and  a  piece 
on  the  battle  of  Inverlochay  (1645).  However  great  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mary  Macleod  and  Iain  Lom,  they  were  after  all  but 
political  or  family  bards.  In  succession  to  them  there  arose  a 
small  band  of  men  with  loftier  thoughts,  a  wider  outlook  and 
greater  art.  The  literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  culminates 
in  the  names  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  Duncan  Bin  Maclntyre 
and  Dugald  Buchanan. 

Alexander  Macdonald,commonly  called  AlasdairMacMaighstir 
Alasdair  (b.  c.  1700),  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman 
in  Moidart.  He  was  sent  to  Glasgow  Um'versity  to  fit 
^JJjJ[^**'  himself  for  a,  professional  career.  But  an  impmdent 
doamU.  marriage  caused  him  to  abandon  his  studies,  and  about 
1739  he  received  an  appointment  as  a  Presbyterian 
teacher  in  his  native  district  He  was  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  1739  to  1745  he  taught  at  Corryvullin  on  the  Sound  of 
MuU,  the  scene  of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  lyrics.  About  1 740 
he  was  invited  to  compile  a  Gaelic  vocabulary,  which  was  published 
in  1 74 1 .  Macdonald  has  thus  the  double  distinction  of  being  the 
author  of  the  first  book  printed  in  Scotch  Gaelic  and  of  being  the 
father  of  Highland  lexicography.  The  n«ws  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  brought  visions  of  release  to  the  poverty-stricken  poet, 
who  was  by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  teaching  and  farming.  He 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  present  at  the  unfurling  of  the 
Stuart  standard.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  captain,  but  rendered 
greater  services  to  the  Jacobite  cause  with  his  stirring  poems  than 
with  the  sword.  After  CuUoden  he  suffered  great  privations. 
But  in  1 751  he  visited  Edinburgh  and  brought  out  a  collection  of 
his  poetry,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  original  work 
printed  in  Scotch  Gaelic.  His  volume  was  therefore  entitled 
Ais-eiridh  na  Seann  Chanain  Albannaich  (Resurrection  of  the 
Ancient  Scottish  Tongue).  Till  the  day  of  his  death  he  led  a  more 
or  less  wandering  life,  as  he  was  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 
Clanranald.  Onlya  small  part  of  Macdonald's  compositions  have 
been  preserved  (thirty-one  in  all).  These  naturally  fall  into  three 
groups — love-songs,  descriptive  poems  and  patriotic  and  Jacobite 
poems.  In  his  love-songs  and  descriptive  poems  Macdonald 
struck  an  entirely  new  note  in  Gaelic  literature.  His  Moiadk 
Mdraig  ^n^Cuackag  an  Fkasaick  (also  called  A'Bhanarach  Dhonn) 
are  his  best-known  compositions  in  the  amatory  style.  But  he  is 
distinctly  at  his  best  in  the  descriptive  poems.  We  have  already 
seen  that  even  as  early  as  the  8th  century  the  poets  of  Ireland 
gave  expression  to  that  intimate  love  of  nature  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  in  Celtic  verse.  Macdonald  had  a 
wonderful  command  of  his  native  Gaelic.    His  verse  is  always 


musical,  and  his  skilful  use  of  efuthet,  often  very  lavisldy  stren, 
enables  him  to  express  with  marveUoos  effect  the  vmriovs  aspects 
of  nature  in  her  gentler  and  sterner  moods  alike.  His  mastetpiecc 
the  Birlinn  of  Clanranald,  wjiich  is  at  the  same  time,  apart  froa 
Ossianic  ballads,  the  longest  poem  in  the  language,  describes  a 
voyage  from  South  Ulst  to  Cairickfergus.  Here  Macdonald 
excels  in  describing  the  movement  of  the  sh^t  and  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  In  Allt  an  t-Siucair  (The  Sugar  Brook)  we  are  gim  aa 
exquisite  picture  of  a  beautiful  scene  in  the  country  on  a  summer 
morning.  Other  similar  poems  ftdl  of  melody  and  ooiaar  axe 
Pailte  na  Mdr-tkir  (Hail  to  the  Mainland),  Oran  am  tScmikradk 
(Ode  to  Summer),  and  Oran  an  CkeamMraidk  (Ode  to  Wmter) 
When  this-  gifted  son  of  the  muses  identified  himself  with  tlie 
Stuart  cause  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  in^Hiing  songs  vfaich 
have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Tyrtaeus  of  .the  Rebeffioc 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Oran  nttm  Fineackan  Ccdcck 
(The  Song  of  the  Clans),  Brosnackadk  nam  Fimeadtam  jddk- 
ealach  (A  Call  to  the  Highland  Clans),  and  various  songs  to-the 
prince.  But  incomparably  the  finest  of  all  is  Oram  Lmeig^  » 
Pucaidh  (Waulking  Song).  Here  the  prince  is  addrescd  as  a 
young  girl  with  flowing  locks  of  yellow  hair  on  her  shoolden,  asd 
called  Morag.  She  had  gone  away  over  the  seas,  and  tke  poet 
invokes  her  to  return  with  a  party  of  piaidms  (tur.  sok&ers)  to 
dress  the  red  cloth,  in  other  words,  to  beat  the  English  red-coats. 
The  song  contains  forty-seven  stanzas  in  all,  with  iJbit  duuncter- 
istic  refrain  of  the  waulking-songs.  Am  Breacau  UaUack  b  a 
spirited  poem  in  praise  of  the  kilt  and  f^d,  whkh  had  bees 
forbidden  by  the  English  govemmoit.  Macdonald  is  also  ti^ 
author  of  a  number  of  poems  in  MS.  which  have  been  calkd  the 
quintessence  of  indecency.  His  works  have  gone  tliroQgk  e^t 
editions,  the  last  of  which  is  dated  1892. 

In  connexion  with  Macdonald 's  Jacobite  soogi  it  win  be  vefl 
to  mention  here  the  name  of  a  kindred  ^Hrit,  John  Roy  Stcizl 
(Iain  Ruadh  Stiubhart).  Stuart  was  a  gallant  scddier  who  vis 
serving  in  Flanders  with  the  French  against  the  En^isk  whes 
the  rebellion  broke  out.  He  hurried  home  and  distinguished 
himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  Culloden  he  gave  vent  to  his 
dejection  in  two  pathetic  songs,  one  on  the  battle  itsdf,  while  the 
other  deals  with  the  sad  lot  of  the  GaeL 

The  only  poet  of  nature  who  can  claim  to  rival  Mac&aald  is 
a  man  of  a  totally  different  stamp.    Duncan  Ban  Maclctjre 
(Doimachadh  Bin,   1724-1812)  was  bom  of  poor      , 
parents  in  Glenorchy,  and  never  learned  to  read  and      Sf 
write  or  to  speak  English.    He  was  present  on  the 
English  side  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  on  which  he  wrote  a  famous 
ode,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  gamekeeper  to  the 
earl  of  Brcadalbane  in  Coire  Chcathaich  and  Ben  Dorain,  vbere 
he  lived  for  many  years  until  he  accepted  a  similar  appoantiKSi 
from  the  duke  of  Argyll  in  Buachaill-Eite.    Stewart  of  Luss  is 
credited  with  having  taken  down  the  6000  lines  of  vene  of  las 
own  composition  which  Maclntyre  had  carried  about  with  his 
for  many  years,  and  his  works  were  published  in  1768.    Iq  Iks 
later  years  he  was  first  a  volunteer  and  afterwards  a  member  U 
the  city  guard  in  Edinbui^gh.    In  addition  to  his  poems  ^ 
scriptive  of  nature  Maclntyre  composed  a  nuinber  of  Jaoobie 
martial  songs,  songs  of  love  and  stotiment,  and  comic  asi 
Satiric  pieces.    The  poem  Mairi  bhdn  dg  addreisM  to  his  vile  is, 
on  account  of  its  grace  and  delicate  sentiment,  generally  kdd  to  be 
the  finest  love-song  in  the  language.    But  it  is  above  all  as  tbe 
poet  of  ben  and  corrie  that  Maclntyre  is  remembered.    He  has 
been  called  the  Burns  of  the  Highlands,  but  the  bitterness  r^i 
intellectual  power  of  the  Ayrshire  poet  arc  absent  in  Maclfltj-re. 
Duncan  Bin  describes  fondly. and  tenderly  the  gk>ries  of  ks 
native  mountains  as  only  one  caii  who  spends  his  life  in  diiiy 
communion  with  them.    His  two  great  compositions  are  styled 
Ben  Dorain  and  Coire  Ckeathaick,    The  former  is  a  long  poexn  oj 
5 SO  lines  divided  into  eight  parts,  alternating  with  a  sort  <A 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  one  sl6w  called  ttrlar  in  stately  troches, 
the  other  swift  called  siubhal  in  a  kind  of  galloping  anapaesti; 
the  whole  ending  with  the  crunluatk  or  final  quick  motioa.    If  b 
said  to  follow  very  accurately  the  lilt  of  a  |»pe-tone.    Tlw  poeB« 
which  might  be  called  the  "Song  of  the  Deer,**  has  been  «eB 
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dose  into  English  by  J.  S.  Blackie.  Caire  CkeaUunch  (The  Misty 
Corrie),  a  much  shorter  poem  than  Ben  Dorain,  gives  a  loving 
description  of  all  the  prominent  features  in  the  landscape — the 
Sowers,  the  bushes,  the  stones,  the  hillocks  with  the  birds  and 
game,  and  the  whirling  eddies  with  the  glistening  salmon. 
Maclntyre's  works  went  through  three  editions  in  his  lifetime, 
and  a  twelfth  was  issued  in  190X. 

From  Duncan  Bin  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  compositions  of 
two  men  who  hailed  from  the  outlying  parts  of  Gaeldom.  Robert 
f^n^^,  Mackay,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called,  Rob  Donn  (1714- 
1778),  was  a  native  of  Strathmore,  Sutherlandshire, 
who,  like  Duncan  Bin,  never  learned  to.  read  or  write.  His 
life,  which  was  uneventful;  was  spent  almost  entirely  within 
the  confines  of  the  county  of  his  birth.  He  left  behind  a  large 
number  of  poems  which  may  be  roughly  dassified  as  elegiac, 
k>ve  and  satiric  poems.  His  elegies  are  of  the  typical  Highland 
kind.  Tbit  singer  is  overwhelmed  with  sadness  and  despairing 
in  his  loss.  His  best-known  composition  in  this  style  is  "The 
Death-Song  of  Hugh."  Having  just  heard  of  the  death  of 
Pciham,  the  prime  minister,  Mackay  finds  a  poor  friend  of  his 
dying  aJone  amid  squalor  in  the  h^ut  of  the  mountains.  In 
a  poem  composed  on  the  spot  the  poet  contrasts  the  positions 
of  the  two  men  and  reflects  on  the  vanity  of  human  existence. 
Among  his  love-poems  the  "Shieling  Song"  is  deservedly 
famous^  But  It  Was  above  all  as  a  satirist  that  Mackay  excelled 
daring  his  lifetime.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  had  the  sharpest 
tongue  of  aU  the  Highland  bards.  We  have  already  seen  what 
powen  were  attributed  to  satirical  poets  in  Ireland  in  medieval 
times,  and  though  bodily  disfigurements  were  no  longer  feared 
in  the  i8th  century,  nothing  was  more  dreaded,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  than  the  lash  of  the  bard.  Hence  many  of  Rob 
Doon's  compositions  have  lost  their  point,  and  opinions  have 
been  greatly  divided  as  to  his  merits  as  a  poet.  His  collected 
poems  were  first  published  in  1829,  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  187 1,  and  in  1899  two  new  editions  were  issued  simultaneously, 
the  one  by  Hew  Morrison,  the  other  by  Adam  Gtmn  and  Malcolm 
Marfariane.  Another  satirical  poet  who  enjoyed  a  tremendous 
reputation  in  his  own  day  was  John  MacCodrum, 
a  native  of  North  Ubt  and  a  contemporary  of  the 
men  just  mentioned.  It  is  related  of  MacCodrum 
that  the  tailors  of  the  Long  Island  refused  to  make  any 
clothes  for  him  in  consequence  of  a  satire  he  had  directed 
against  them.  He  was  encountered  in  a  ragged  state  by  the 
Macdpnald,  who  on  learning  the  cause  of  his  sorry  condition 
promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  bard  to  his  family.  Con- 
sequently a  number  of  his  compositions  are  addressed  to  his 
patrons,  but  one  delightful  poem  entitled  Smedrach  Chlann- 
DomJauaB  (The  Mavis  of  Clan  Donald)  describes  m  verses  full 
of  melody  the  beauties  of  his  beloved  island  home. 

In  the  lyrical  outburst  which  followed  the  Forty-five  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  religious  poetry  should  be  represeifted. 
We  have  seen  that  much  of  the' space  in  the  Dean's  Book  and 
in  the  Bock  of  Femaig  is  allotted  to  verse  of  a  pious  order, 
though  apart  from  the  works  of  such  Irish  singers  as  Donnchadh 
CXDaly  the  poems  do  not  reach  a  very  high  pitch  of  excellence. 
Tlie  first  reUpous  pofcm  to  be  printed  in  Scotch  Gaelic  was  a 
long  hymn  by  David  Mackellar,  published  in  1752.  But  incom- 
parably the  greatest  writer  of  hymns  and  sacred  poems  is 
Dugald  Buchanan  (1716-1768).  Buchanan  was  bom  in 
Strathyre  in  Perthshire  and  was  the  son  of  a  miller.  He 
received  a  desultory  kind  of  education  and  tried  his 
hand  at  various  tradeaE.  In  1753  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  at  Drumcastle  near  Kinloch  Rannoch. 
He  was  selected  to  assist  Stewart  of  Killin  in  preparing  the  first 
Highland  version  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  (published  Z767),  and  at  the 
same  time  be  issued  an  edition  of  his  own  poems.  Of  all  Gaelic 
books  this  has  beeii  far  and  away  the  most  popular,  having  gone 
through  no  less  than  forty  editions.  Buchanan  seems  to  have 
been  very  susceptible  to-  reli^ous  influences,  and  the  stem 
Puritan  doctrines  of  retribution  and  eternal  damnation  preached 
trovmd  him  so  worked  on  his  mind  that  from  his  ninth  to  his 


twenty-sixth  year  he  was  a  prey  to  that  mental  anguish  so 
eloquently  described  by  Bunyan.  The  awful  visions  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  vivid  imagination  find  expression 
in  his  poems,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  "  The  Majesty  of 
God,"  "  The  Dream,"  "  The  Sufferings  of  Christ,"  "  The  Day 
of  Judgment,"  "The  Hero,"  "The  Skull,"  "Winter"  and 
"  Ptayer."  In  the  "  Day  of  Judgment,"  a  poem  of  about  1 30 
stanzas,  we  are  given  in  sublime  verses  a  vivid  delineation  of 
the  crack  of  doom  as  the  archangel  sounds  the  last  trumpet. 
The  poet  then  goes  on  to  depict  the  awful  scenes  consequent 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  elements,  and  pictures  the  gathering 
together  of  the  whole  human  race  before  the  Throne.  But 
Buchanan's  masterpiece  is  admittedly  "The  Skull."  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  English  writers  have  been  observed  in  all 
the  poet's  writings,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  subject  of  his 
greatest  poem  was  suggested  by  Shakespeare.  The  poet  seated 
by  a  grave  espies  a  skulL  He  takes  it  up  and  muses  on  its  history. 
This  poem  in  44  stanzas  concludes  with  a  picture  of  the  torments 
of  heU  and  the  glories  of  heaven. 

The  writers  whom  we  have  been  discussing  are  practically 
unknown  save  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  them  in  the  original. 
Now  we  have  to  tum  our  attention  to  a  man  whose 
works  have  never  been  popular  in  the  Highlands,  but  ^ 
who  nevertheless  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  European  literature.  Though  the  precise  origin  of 
the  Fenian  cycle  may  remain  a  moot-point  to  all  time,  the 
development  of  the  literature  centring  in  the  naipes  of  Finn  and 
Ossian  is  at  any  rate  clear  from  the  nth  century  onwards. 
The  interest  taken  in  Celtic  studies  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
(xntury  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  elsewhere  has  accumulated 
a  body  of  evidence  which  hxis  settled  for  all  time  the  celebrated 
dispute  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Maq)herson's  Ossian.  James 
Macpherson  (1736-1796),  a  native  of  Kingussie,  showed  a  tum 
for  versification  whilst  yet  a  student  at  college.  Whilst  acting 
as  tutor  at  Moffat  hewas  asked  by  John  Home  as  to  the  existence 
of  andent  Gaelic  literature  in  the  Highlands.  After  some  pressing 
Macpheison  undertook  to  translate  some  of  the  more  striking 
poems,  and  submitted  to  Home  a  rendering  of  "  The  Death  of 
Oscar. 'f  Blair,  Ferguson  and  Robertson,  the  foremost  men 
in  the  Edinburgh  literary  circles  of  the  day,  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  unearthing  of  such  unsuspected  treasures,  and  at 
their  instance  Macpherson  published  anonymously  in  1760  his 
Fragments  of  AnciaU  Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language.  This  publication 
contained  in  all  fifteen  translations,  preceded  by  a  preface  from 
the  pen  of  Blair.  Published  under  such  auspices,  Macpherson's 
venture  was  bound  to  succeed.  In  the  preface  it  was  stated  that 
among  other  aiident  poems  an  epic  of  considerable  length 
existed  in  Gaelic,  and  that  if  sufllident  encouragement  were 
forthcoming  the  author  of  the  versions  would  undertake  to 
recover  and  translate  the  same.  A  subscription  was  raised  at 
once,  and  Macpherson  set  out  on  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the 
HigfaJands  and  islands.  As  the  result  of  this  tour,  on  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  competent  Gaelic  scholars, 
Macpherson  published  in  London  in  1762  a  large  quarto  con- 
taining his  epic  styled  Fingal  with  fifteen  other  smaller  poems. 
In  the  following  year  a  still  larger  epic  appeared  with  the  title  of 
Temora.  It  was  in  dght  books,  and  contained  a  number  of  notes 
in  addition  to  Cath-Loda  and  other  pieces,  along  with  the  seventh 
book  of  Tentora  in  Gaelic  as  a  specimen  of  the  original.  Ten  years 
later  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  was  issued.  The  authenticity  of 
Maq>herson's  transl&tions  was  soon  impugned  by  Dr  Johnson, 
Hume  and  Malcolm  Laing,  and  the  author  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  publish  the  originals.  Macpherson  prevaricated,  even 
though  the  Highlanders  of  India  sent  him  a  cheque  for  £1000  to 
enable  him  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of  their  native  literature. 
Macpherson  at  different  times,  and  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  seems  to  have  had  some  intention  of  publishing  the 
Gaelic  of  his  Ossiin.  but  he  was  naturally  deterred  by  the 
feeling  that  his  knowledge  of  Gaelic  was  becoming  shakier  with 
his  continued  absence  from  the  Highlands.  At  any  rate  he  left 
behind  a  quantity  of  Gaelic  matter  in  MS.  which  was  ultimately 
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published  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London  in  1 807.  This  MS., 
however,  was  revised  and  transcribed  by  Ross  and  afterwards 
destroyed,  so  that  we  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  The  Highland 
Society  also  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question,  but 
their  conclusions  were  somewhat  negative.  They  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  the  characters  introduced  by  Macphcrson  were 
familiar  in  the  Highlands  and  that  Ossianic  ballads  really 
existed,  which  Macpherson  had  utilized.  Macpherson's  claims 
still  found  ardent  advocates,  such  as  Clark,  in  the  'seventies,  but 
the  question  was  finally  disposed  of  in  papers  by  Alexander 
Macbain  (1885)  and  L.  C.  Stem  (1895).  We  can  here  only 
summarize  briefly  the  main  lines  of  argument,  (x)  Macpherson's 
Ossian  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  Homer,  Milton  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  (2)  He  confuses  the  Ulster  and  the  Fenian  heroic 
cycles  in  unpardonable  fashion.  (3)  The  Gaelic  text  of  1 807  only 
represents  one-half  of  the  English  versions  (ix  poems  out  of  23 
poems).  Some  Gaelic  fragments  from  different  pens  appeared 
prior  to  1807,  but  these  differ  considerably  from  the  "  official  " 
version.  (4)  In  the  Gaelic  text  of  1807  the  version  of  the  passage 
from  Temora  is' quite  different  from  that  published  in  1763. 
(5)  Macpherson's  Gaelic  is  full  of  offences  against  idiom  and  un- 
naturally strained  language.  (6)  The  names  Morven  and  Selma 
are  entirely  of  his  ovm  invention  (see  also  Macphesson,  Jakes). 
As  a  restilt  of  the  stir  caused  by  Macpherson's  work  a  number  of 
men  set  about  collecting  the  genuine  popular  literature  of  the 
Highlands.  A  few  years  before  the  appearance  of  Fingal, 
Jeremy  Stone,  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunkcid,  had  coUe^rted  ten 
Ossianic  ballads  and  published  one  of  them  in  an  English  versified 
translation.  For  this  collection  see  a  paper  by  D.  Mackinnon  in 
the  Transadums  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness^  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
314  ff..  Unfortunately  other  persons  were  led  to  follow  Mao- 
pherson's  example.  The  chief  of  these  imitators  were  (x)  John 
Claxk,  who  in  1778  published,  along  with  several  others,  ah 
English  poem  Mordubk,  later  translated  into  Gaelic  by  GiUies; 
(3)  R.  Iti^doiudd,  son  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  is  the  author 
of  The  Wish  of  the  Aged  Bard;  (3)  John  Smith  of  Campbeltown 
(d.  1807),  author  of  fourteen  Ossianic  poemsL  styled  Seanddfuif 
published  in  English  in  1780  and  in  Gadic  in  1787;  (4)  D.  Mac- 
Galium  of  Arisaig,  who  in  1821  published  CoUalk  and  a  complete 
Mordubh  "  by  an  ancient  bard  Fonar." 

We  have  now  reviewed  in  turn  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  men  we  have  dealt  with  created  a  kind 
of  tradition  which  otheis  have  attempted  to  carry  on. 
Ewen  Maclachlan  (i 775-1822),  the  first  transcriber  of 
the  Dean's  Book,  was  assistant  librarian  of  King's 
College  and  rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen.  Amongst 
other  things  he  translated  the  greater  part  of  seven  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad  into  Gaelic  heroic  verse,  and  he  also  had  a  large 
share  in  the  compilation  of  the  Gaelic- English  part  of  the  High- 
land Society's.  Dictionary,  A  number  of  Gaelic  poems  were 
published  by  him  in  18x6.  These  consist  of  poems  of  nature, 
e.g.  Ddin  nan  Aimsirean,  Ddn  mu  chonaltradh,  Smedrach  ddointi' 
Lachuinn,  and  of  a  well-known  love-song,  the  Ealaidh  CkaoU. 
William  Ross  (1762-X790),  a  schoohnaster  at  Gairloch,  is  the 
typical  Highland  poet  of  the  tender  passion,  and  he  is  commonly 
represented  as  having  gone  to  an  early  grave  in  consequence  of 
unrequited  affection.  His  finest  compositions  are  Feasgar  Luain 
and  Moladk  na  h-digke  Gaelick.  Another  exquisite  song 
Cuachag  nan  Craobh,  is  usually  attributed  to  this  poet,  but  it 
seems  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century.  A  fifth 
edition  of  Ross's  poems  appeared  in  1903.  The  most  popular 
writer  of  sacred  poems  after  Buchanan  is  undoubtedly  Peter 
Grant,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Strathspey,  whose  Ddin  SpioradaU 
(first  published  in  1809)  reached  a  twentieth  edition  in  1904. 
Sweetness,  grace  and  simplicity  are  the  characteristics  which 
have  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  the  Gael.  Two  other  well- 
known  hynm-writers  spent  their  lives  in  Nova  Scotia — ^James 
Macgregor  (X759-X830)  and  John.  Maclean,  a  native  of  Tiree. 
The  compositions  of  the  latter  have  been  published  Under  the 
titfe  Clarsack  na  CoiUe  (Glasgow,  x88x).  But  John  Morrison 
(1790-1852),  the  poet-blacksmith  of  Rodel,  Harris,  is  the  most 
worthy  of  the  name  of  successor  to  Buchanan.    His  works  have 


been  carefully  edited  in  two  volumes  by  Georse  Kcadexwo  {rod 
edition,  1896).  His  poems  arc  remarkably  oiusical  and  ^nagisa- 
tive.  Two  of  the  most  characteristic  are  An  londminn  and  lis 
duin*  6g  agus  scann  duin'  agam.  WQUam  livin^ton  or  Mac- 
Dhunleibhe  (1808-1870)  was  a  native  of  Islay.  He  rtcnvH 
scarcely  any  education,  and  was  apprenticed  as  a  tailor,  bat  be 
early  made  his  way  to  the  nuiinland.  He  was  ever  a  fierce 
Anglophobe,  and  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  the  defidendes  cf 
his  early  training.  He  published  in  English  a  Vindication  ^tke 
Celtic  Character f  and  attempted  to  issue  9.  History  ofScotietsd  ia 
parts.  His  poems,  which  have  been  at  least  twice  published 
(1858,  X882),  are  equally  powerful  in  the  cxpresskm  of  rothksB 
fierceness,  and  tearful  sorrow.  In  Fios  thun  a*  Bhturd  he  siDgs 
pathetically  of  the  passing  of  the  older  oivler  in  Islay,  and 
another  powerful  poem  entitled  Duan  CeaU  deals  with  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Highlanders  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  Crimea. 
Livingston's  contemporary,  Evan  MaccoU  (x  808-1898),  the  soa 
of  a  small  farmer  on  Lochfyneside,  in  his  early  j^xa  devoured 
eagerly  aU  the  English  literature  and  Gaelic  lore  that  came  in  fas 
way.  In  1836  he  issued  a  voliune  of  son^  called  the  MomUiz 
Minstrdf  containing  his  productions  in  (jaeUc  and  ^'^''J* 
Two  years  later  two  volumes  appeared,  one  entirefy^  in  Gaelic^ 
styled  Clarsach  nam  Beann^  the  other  in  Fngiuti  uiMler  the  oki 
title.  A  third  edition  of  the  Gaelic  collection  was  published  id 
x886.  MaccoU  acted  for  many  years  as  clerk  in  the  custoca- 
house  at  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  he  filled  a  similar  post  at 
Kingston,  Canada.  He  has 'been  called  the  Moore  of  Hi^iloRd 
song.  His  spirit  is  altogether  modem,  and  his  poems  are  much 
nearer  Che  Lowland  type  than  those  of  the  older  bards.  Abmk^s 
his  best-known  pieces  are  Eds  Mairi  and  Duanag  CkaoS.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  mention  the  names  of  John  Machchkn  ot 
Rahoy  (1804-X874),  James  Munrp  (1794-X870),  weO  known  as  1 
grammarian,  Dugald  Macphail  (b.  18x8),  Mrs  Mary  Macphersoe, 
Angus  Macdonald  (1804-X874),  Mrs  Mary  Mac^ellar  (x834-iS^} 
and  Neil  Madeod  (b.  1843),  author  of  a  popular  collection 
Clarsach  an  Doire  (xst  ed.,  x883;-3rd  ed.,  1904).  Keil  Madeod  is 
also  the  writer  of  the  popular  song  An  Gleann  's  an  roth  m  */. 
Otheis  whom  we  caimot  mention  here  are  kix>wn  as  the  authors 
of  one  or  more  songs  which  have  become  popular.  It  b  natural 
to  compare  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  seih 
century  with  that  obtaining  in  x8oo.  In  the  dawn  of  the  igth 
century  every  district  in  the  Highlands  had  its  native  poet, 
whilst  a  century  later  not  a  single  Gaelic  bard  of  kiwwn  reputatka 
existed  anywhere  within  its  borders.  It  is  only  too  cvidem  that 
the  new  writers  prefer  English  to  Gaelic  as  a  medium  ol  literatiue, 
partly  because  they  know  it  better,  but  also  because  in  it  they 
appeal  to  a  far  wider  public. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  we  have  said  nothing  about 
prose  works  written  in  Gaelic.  Origiiul  Gaelic  prose  is 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  The  first  printed  work  is  the 
translation  of  Knox's  Liturgy  by  Bishop  CarseweO, 
published  in  1567  (reprinted  in  1873).  Calvin's  Cate- 
chism is  said  to  have  been  issued  in  X63X.  The  Psalms  and 
Shorter  Catechism  appeared  in  X659,  while  two  other  psahm 
saw  the  light  before  the  end  of  the  century,  one  by  Kirke  (16^4% 
the  other  issued  by  the  Synod  of  Argyll  ( 1 694) .  The  langu  tgtci 
all  these  publications  may,  however,  be  termed  Irish.  .Apart 
from  reprints  of  the  catechism  and  psalter,  the  only  other  Gar!^ 
matter  which  appeared  in  print  before  1750  were  Kirke's  Iri^b 
version  of  the  Bible  in  Roman  type  with  a  vocabulaiy  (i6oc). 
and  the  Vocabulary  by  Alexander  Macdonald  (1741).  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  translations  of  the  works  of 
English  religious  writers  streamed  from  the  various  presses. 
Alldne,  Baxter,  Boston,  Bunyan,  Doddridge  and  Jonathaa 
Edwards  were  all  prime  favourites,  and  thdr  woriis  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  Apart  from  a  well-meant  but  wholly 
inadequate  version  of  Schiller's  Tdl^  the  only  non-religi<H2s  vork 
which  can  be  termed  literature  existing  in  a  Gaelic  translatioo  b  a 
portion  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  though  fragments  of  other  dasska 
such  as  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  have  appeared  in  maga- 
zines. The  one-sided  character  of  Gadic  literature,  in  addition  to 
exercising  a  baneful  influence  on  Highland  character,  has  in  the 
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l«(mi  of  ncctnity  pnredidvtrK  to  the  viulitjof'tlielu- 
KiBce.     Tbt  bc*t  lUiulud  gf  CmHc  ll  by  commoa  couenl  tlit 
lucuige  of  the  ScriptuRi.    June*  Stewirt  of  KlUiii'i  venion  ol 
lit  New  TatAmmi,  publiihcd  by  the  Sodely  (or  Propacitinj 
Chmdui  Knowledge^  itm  foQowcd  by  a  truitliEioa  of  the  O'  ' 
TBUmcnt  in  foia  pim  hrSj-iBoi),  U"  work  of  John  Stew«t 
LiiB  uid  John  Smith  of  Campbdlown.     The  whole  GmUc  Bib 
uw  the  l^ht  in  ittyj.    But  the  leviiion  of  iSilS  U  resarded 
lUnduxL     The  tnoiliton  and  reviien  had  no  norm  to  follo' 
ud  it  B  difficult  to  say  how  fir  they  were  influenod  by  IHsh  tr 
diiioD.    Much  in  the  Culic  venioo  kcqu  to  savour  of  Iilth  idioi 
lad  it  is  ■  pity  that  some  competent  scholar  luch  ai  Heodeis 
hu  not  iovatitated  the  question.   Of  original  prose  works  we  ci 
meCLtiaa  twv.    Tbc  one  iai  Hillary  cf  IMeFerly-fiw  lEaiMmUk 
i'  PkriamMia,  »  BliadJna  Tluarlaut),  published  in  1S4S  by 
Jo^  Mackenzie,  the  compiler  of  the  BauHa  ef  Gadk  Poetry 
iiiab-i&tfi).    A  second  edition  of  this  book  appeaml  in  1904. 
Tbc  other  is  the  more  famous  Caraid  nan  Gtmlktal,  by  Nannan 
Midcod  (dcw  edition,  iSgg).    This  volume  cousins  nuinly  of  1 
mimbcr  of  dialogues  dealing  with  viiious  departments  of  High- 
luul  life,  which  were  originally  contributed  to  various  magaiines 
tnun  iSig  to  1S4B.    Madeod's  style  is  racy  and  elegant,  and  his 
irork  is  deser\'edly  popular. 

In  conclusion  we  must  lake  notice  of  the  more  important 
coDectioDS  of  folklore.  Gaelic,  like  Irish,  a  eitiaordinaiily 
fich  in  proverbs.  The  first  coCectlon  of  Gaelic  proverbs  was 
publisitedin  1785  by  Donald  Madnlosh.  This  work  wis  supple- 
mented and  enlaiged  in  1S81  by  Aleiandn  Nicolson,  whose 
bosk  ointains  so  (ewer  than  3900  short  sayings,  A  large 
oAection  of  Gaelic  [oik-tales  was  gleaned  and  published  by 
].  F.  Campbell  under  the  title  of  PupuLa  Talti  ef  lit  Wta 
HifU^mli  (4  vol!.,  Edinburgh,  lUi).  Alelander  Carmichael 
published  a  venion  of  the  7iui  Bi  Calnit,  called  Tnritc  nu 
Tiiu,  which  he  mUected  in  South  Uist  {Traniaclwv  of  tht 
Gcdit  Socitly  ef  Iimmiti,  iL  >i-4l),  also  the  story  of  Deirdre 
iod  the  sons  of  Uisneach  hi  pmse  taken  down  in  Barra 
iib.  liiL  141-357}.  five  volumes  of  popular  stories,  collected 
by  J.  C.  Campbell,  D.  Maclnnea,  J.  Macdougall  and  Lord 
Archibald  CampbeU,  have  been  published  (i&S<»-iSt;s)  by  Null 
under  the  title  Waift  ami  Slrays  1/  Cdlic  TradUian.  These 
coDectioos  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  pertaining  td  the  old 
heroic  cyde*.  Seven  ballads  dealing  with  the  Ulster  cycle  were 
coilmled  and  printed  by  Hector  Uaclean  under  the  title  UUenian 
EtTo-haUadi  (Glasgow,  1S9?).  Macpherson  gave  a  fillip  to 
csUccton  of  Ossiaoic  lore,  and  a  number  of  MSS.  going  back  to 
bit  time  are  deposited  in  the  Advocates'  Library  il  Edinburgh. 
J.  F.  CampbcU  spent  twelve  years  searching  for  variants,  and 
his  results  wen  published  in  bis  ZeoMdr  lu  Feinne  (iS)i).  This 
mhuDc  contains  54,°ao  lines  of  heroic  verse.  The  Edinburgh 
MSS.  were  transcribed  by  Aleiander  Caineioo,  and  published 
lis  death  by  Alelander  Macbsin  and  John  Kennedy  in  hit 
""*         '  ■    -'      '-  -  -  -  implete  corpus  of 
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le.     Finally  the  Cham 
been  collected  and 


KiUi  ditCtttiacarl.i,  XI,  uao.^a- !<»■.>•  iiil  "■> 
Mi^jbaUUnd(rl(lnvemeM,tta3f:  J'^'KI'i  ' 
Al  Uxafwtf/Uf  SeaUuhHitUoiulj  {K&.nl  ..: 
rtaDMn  eatUt  Sardi  (iltoo)!  U  Micbcan.  . 
JUr  SMUil  OMIamii  ^abunli.  iSMI):  T  f.<i 
-•Mr  ^m  BtrtGaOaik,  or  Tkt  BeoMSiit  of  G.-.  -. . 
Cdlitenh.  1901);  A.  Sinclair.  <fi>  i^Omvonk.- 
n.gwItfSw.edllodrortheSpatdlngCliil.l.^  I 
U  isiihl  Itsilnlii.  T>aiui''»iii  itf  Mi  Caihc  !- 
Tab.  bL  and  liL:  TU  Bet*  •>!  lit  Cm  of  i,-- 
MsckKUaadMl):  Aleunder  Cimnon.  i<rt:^^~-. 


ilnrt  Calaint  oTihe  boohi  I 
(WwH^Libary  (itn)):  Gew 


UaifliiTnM,  An  Epliait  _fa  Lilmlm_  j:Laiidaa,   190s); 
lbvJ.L.RiibcRBii 


;   a  Dottin,  Jt 


vltrtailniiiU  (iggj),  tnnlaled  1 

tf  St  Oulic   SmH  ef  Imthia,  nv.    tn. 

Asm  d*  lyiuUii  UiUnpit,  viiL  79-01;   M.  C. 

n«»»,  Ueitrm  OMe  BaM  (Stidiiw,  190B).  (L  C.  Q.J 

III.  Mam  Ltnunnu.— Us  hteruy  remains  written  in 
the  Manx  language  ue  much  slighter  than  those  of  any  other 
Celtic  dialect.  With  ooe  small  exception  nothing  pertaining 
to  the  saga  literature  of  Ireland  has  been  preserved.  Ilie  little 
we  possess  naturally  falls  under  two  head* — original  composition* 
and  translations.  With  regard  to  the  first  category  we  must 
give  the  place  of  honour  to  an  Ol^anic  poem  conlalned  in  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  {written  In  I7S«),  which  relalei  how 
Orree,  Finn's  enemy,  was  tormented  by  the  women  of  Finn's 
household  when  the  latter  was  away  hunting,  how  he  in  revenge 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  how  Finn  had  hirg  torn  In  pdeco  by 
wild  hones.  Most  of  the  existing  hterature  of  native  origin, 
however,  con^sls  of  ballads  and  carols,  locally  ctJled  (farvets. 
These  used  to  be  sung  on  Christmas  eve  in  Ihe  churchei,  the 
memben  of  the  congregation  each  bringing  a  candle.  Any  one 
who  pleased  could  get  up  and  sing  one.  These  carvels  des] 
largely  with  the  end  of  the  world,  the  judgmeni-day  and  Ihe 
hoiTon  of  hell.  About  eighty  of  them  were  published  under  Ihe 
titleofCoTM/yHCniiriaiA  (Douglas,  1891),  An  attempt  is  being 
made  by  Yh  C*«*o(*1  GaUtkatk  to  tevive  the  Oid  Veittey 
(-Irish  Oidk^ki  FUiU  Mhuirt).  ■•  the  feasl  of  Mary,"  as  the 
festival  used  to  be  called,  and  gatherings  in  the  old  style  have 
been  held  in  Peel  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Apart  from 
the  carvels  there  are  other  ballads  in  uisicDCe,  the  most  Important 
of  which  were  printed  b  vol.  rvi.  of  the  Publkaliom  ef  At  if  su 
Sxiily.  ThiearlieslisaniSth-centurysongofManannanMacy 
Lbeir,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  16th 
century,  and  which  tells  of  the  coovei^n  of  the  Island  by 
St  Patrick,  Then  comes  Biuta  Ittiam  DUtic  {The  Death  of 
Brown  William),  dealing  with  Ihe  death  of  William  Christian, 
who  was  shot  as  a  Iiaitor  in  ififii.  The  best-known  Manx  song 
is  Jf>Jcc*jri»-w(- Irish  Uaekkiartn).  It  is  directed  against  a 
man  of  this  name  who  was  Ihe  Erst  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughter, 
the  custom  having  previously  been  for  the  bridegroom  to  pay 
money  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  Olhen  are  Ity  Kirra  fa 
Sniaihty  (The  Sheep  under  the  Snow),  a  song  about  the  leas 
'the  Douglas  herring  fleet  in  1787  {reprinted  at  Douglas,  1871), 
id  O  VatMiH  Vit  Vmh  (Dear  liiile  Mens).  A  further  ballad 
la  taken  down  by  J.  Strachan  and  Is  published  in  the  ZeiUcktijt 
fUr  tdliaki  Fkilelept,  i.  79.  In  176a  Joseph  Bridson  wrote 
a  "  Short  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man  "  in  Manx  (CeeiOtf 
Ckiarejek  EUan  VanniH  ayni  Caikk),  which  was  reprinted  in 
oLii.oflhef»W>(B(«>«<!f«faifoiu:S«K(y.  The  translated 
lerature  is  almost  entirdy  of  a  religious  chancier.  Jenner 
irinls  a  list  of  twenty-three  volumes  in  his  article  referred  to 
elow,  but  we  can  only  here  mention  the  most  important.  Tbt 
rat  is  the  translation  of  the  English  Ptayer-Book  by  Bishop 
'hiUips,  1610  (published  by  A.  W,  Mooie,  Oxford,  189s).  The 
amms  of  Bishop  Wilson  in  3  vols.  (1785)  are  a  very  rate  work, 
ighly  important  for  our  knowledge  of  Manx  prose,  and  it  is 
a  be  hoped  that  Yn  Cktskathl  GaiUkatk  wilt  see,  their  way  to 
rprint  it.  A  Iianslalion  of  parts  of  Milton's  Pamdin  Lea 
Party,  CeiUil)  by  Thomas  Christian,  1796,  is  reprinted  in  vol. 
I.  of  Ilie  FublkalieHi  eflke  If  am  SiKitly.  Hie  later  Iianslalion 
f  the  Church  of  England  Ptayer-Book  was  primed  in  1765  and 
gain  in  1777  and  1S40.  But  by  fat  the  most  important  of  all 
,  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  energetic  Bishop  Wilson 
tanaged  to  get  parts  of  Ihe  Scriptures  translated  and  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  was  printed  in  .  748.  Wilson's  successor. 
Bishop  Hildesley,  completed  the  work,  and  in  1775  the  whole 
ppeared.  The  last  reprint  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1819, 
the  New  Testament  in  iSlo  (?).  As  a  curiosity  It  may 
tioned  that  recently  Aeiep'i  FaUit  have  been  tnnslaled 
:  vernacular  (Douglas,  1901). 
:o>ITJBS.— K.  Jenner, "  The  Manx  Uneuige:  its  Grammar. 

jie  and  Present  Stale,"  Traniaaim  cflir  LsmJan  Piiltltt'il 

Sxiily  (18IJ).  pp.  171  K.:   Pmblicuim  ef  lU  Ham  Satiily.  voli. 
avi..xa.,  uLiL.C.Sleni,17Kj[aaiirtf.Ccirnw<,  i.  xi.  I.pp.  iio-ii. 
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IV.  Welsh  Litesati/re.— The  oldest  documents  consist  of 
glosses  of  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries  found  in  four  MSS. — Oxoni- 
ensis  prior  and  posterior,  the  Cambridge  Juvencus 
and  Martianus  Capella.  These  glosses  were  published 
by  J.  Loth  in  his  Vocabulaire  vicux-brdon  (1884),  but 
their  value  is  entirely  philological.  In  addition,  we  possess  two 
short  verses^  written  in  Irish  characters,  preserved  in  the 
Juvencus  Manuscript  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge 
(printed  in  Skene's  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales).  This  manu- 
script is  a  versification  of  the  Gospds  dating  from  the  9th 
century.  The  value  of  these  two  verses  is  threefold:  they  give 
us,  in  the  first  place,  a  specimen  of  the  Welsh  language  at  a  time 
when  the  modem  laws  of  euphony  were  in  a  comparatively 
elementary  stage;  secondly,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  historian  tracing  the  development  of  Welsh  versification, 
and,  in  future  research,  they  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
historian  of  modem  metres  in  other  languages;  and,  thirdly, 
the  similarity  of  their  form  and  diction  to  other  verses,  attributed 
to  Uywarch  Hen,  and  preserved  in  a  much  later  orthography,  will 
be  a  serious  consideration  to  the  higher  critic  in  Wcli^  literature. 
All  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  that  is  to 
say  from  the  loth  to  the  beginxiing  of  the  14th,  is  preserved  in 
-Blaek  ^^^  important  manuscripts,  written  during  the  latter 
Book  of  half  of  the  period.  The  firBtA>f  these  manuscripts  is 
Cvm«r>  the  ^ack  Book  of  Carmarthen,  a  small  quarto  vellum 
'***■ "  manuscript  of  fifty  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  letters  by 
various  hands  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (published  in 
facsimile  by  Gwenogviyn  Evans,  Oxford,  1907).  This  book 
belonged  originally  to  the  priory  of  Bktck  Canons  at  Carmarthen, 
from  whom  it  paued  to  the  church  of  St  David;  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  pre^ 
sented  by  the  treasurer  of  that  church  to  Sir  John  Price,  one  of 
the  king^s  commissioners,  and  from  him  it  passed  eventually 
into  the  hands  of  Sir' Robert  Vaughan,  the  owner  of  the  famous 
Hengwrt  collection.  It  is  now  among  the  Peniarth 
]J^JjJ*i  Manuscripts,  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Welsh  manuscripts  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  second  manuscript  is  the  Book  of  Aneirin,  a  small 
quarto  manuscript  of  m'neteen  leaves  of  vellum,  written  about 
1250.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  of  Middlehill,  and  now  'belongs  to  the  free 
rir**'  library  of  the  dty  of  Cardiff.  The  third  is  the  Boo* 
fif.^  of  Taliessitt,  in  the  Hengwrt  and  subsequently  in  the 
Peniarth  collection.  It  is  a  small  quarto  manuscript 
containing  thirty-eight  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  letters,  about 
the  early  part  of  the  X4th  century.  The  fourth  manuscript,  and 
in  some  reH>ects  the  most  important,  is  the  Red  Book 
^'Jj*  of  Hergesi,  so  called  from  Hergest  Court,  one  of  the 
ipSu!.**  3^^  ^^  ^^  Vaughans.  It  is  a  folio  volume  of  360 
leaves  written  by  different  hands  between  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  and  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century.  This  manuscript, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  compilation  of  the  medieval  prose 
and  verse  of  Wales,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  b  kept  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  that  university. 
Th£  main  body  of  the  poems  contained  in  these  four  MSS.  was 
printed  by  W.  F.  Skene  with  a  tentative  English  version  in  his 
Pour  Ancient  Books  of  Wales. 

The  other  Welsh  manuscripts,  ranging  down  from  the  xsth 
to  the  x8th  century,  are  far  too  numerous  to  notice,  and  it  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  minutely  with  the  original 
sources  of  the  text  of  Welsh  writings. 

We  will  now  only  endeavour  to  sketch  the  history  of  Welsh 
literature  from  these  eariy  centuries  down  to  our  own  times, 
and  to  show  how  the  Celtic  people  of  Wales  have  developed  a 
literature  true  to  their  own  genius,  and  how  that  literature 
stands  to  this  day  both  a  minister  to  the  culture  of  the  Welsh 
people  and  a  sure  indication  of  iL 

I.  Early  Latin  Writers. — ^The  works  now  known  as  those  of 
Gildas  (q.v.)  and  Nennius  (q.v.)  are  written  in  Latin;  they  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  origin  of  Welsh  romantic  literature 
and  on  the  history  of  the  earlier  poems.  Gildas  was  bom  at 
Aildyd,  the  modern  Dumbarton,  that  part  of  Britain  which  is 


called  by  Welsh  writers  Y  Cogledd,  or  the  North.  Several  dates 
have  been  assigned  for  his  birth  and  death,  but  be  probabhr 
flourished  between  506  and  s8o,  aiul  his  book,  De  Esxidtc 
Britanniae  seems  to  have  been  written  about  560.  This  work  is 
a  sketch  of  British  history  under  the  Romans  and  in  the 
period  after  their  withdrawal  from  the  country,  and 
includes  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Britons  with  the  Picts 
Scots  and  Saxons.  Mr  Skene  suggests  veiy  reasonably  that  Hx 
well-known  letter  of  the  Britons  to  Actius,  asking  for  Ronan  lid. 
is  misplaced,  and  that  if  put  in  its  own  place  some  of  the  ass- 
chronisms  of  Gildas  will  disappear.  This  work,  winch  oootaiu 
some  spirited  attacks  on  the  leaders  of  the  Bntsos  far  their  sins, 
is  strangely  full  of,  contradictions.  It  seems  to  be  the  work  d 
some  person  well  versed  in  the  facts  of  that  part  of  British  histor} . 
to  which  he  had  an  easy  access,  but  who  supplemented  them  wuli 
traditional  details  and  with  dates  which  were  mere  gu«ss-«ari 
Mr  Skene  thinks  that  the  woxk  of  Nennius  was  ocigjoially  uiitten 
in  Welsh  in  the  north  and  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latx. 
To  this  nudetis  was  added  the  genealogies  of  the  Saxon  kir^ 
down  to  738.  Afterwards  some  person,  cdUed  Marc  in  theVaucaa 
manuscript,  appended  probably  about  823  the  lifeolSt  Gereaau 
and  the  legends  of  St  Patrick,  which  were  subsequently  inccr- 
porated  with  the  history.  Some  South  Wdshman  added  to  the 
oldest  numuscript  of  the  history  in  these  countries,  about  c::. 
a  chronide  of  events  from  444  to  954,  in  which  there  are  gttK-i- 
logics  begixming  with  Owain,  son  of  Hywd  Dda,  king  of  Sc.'k 
Wales.  This  chronicle,  which  is  not  fouxui  in  other  OBairascripts, 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  two  later  chronides  broo^t  dcra 
to  X286  and  1288  req>ectivdy.  It  is  consequently  not  the  vcii 
of  one  author.  A  learned  Irishxnan  named  Cilia  Coen^,  »^•'> 
died  in  1073,  translated  it  into  Iridi  and  added  many  tJnrgs 
concerning  the  Irish  and  the  Picts.  The  Histena  Bntfu*m 
is  more  valuable  for  the  legendary  xnattcr  which  it  cxmlains  thaa 
for  what  may  be  accepted  as  history,  for  it  pvcs  us  the  Biitafa 
legends  of  the  colonization  of  Great  Britain  and  Lrdand,  the 
exploits  of  King  Arthur  and  the  prophedes  of  Merfin,  whid)  ut 
not  found  elsewhere  before  the  X3th  century.  The  date  of  tk 
book  is  of  the  greatest  importaxice  to  the  histofy  of  medio  d 
romance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  earlier  tkaa  tk 
Norman  Conquest  and  that  the  legends  themselves  are  of  Biithk 
origin. 

2.  Tke  Epic  Period^  700^50.'— Tht  lugher  criticism  of  tk 
eariy  poetry  of  Wales  contained  in  the  lour  andent  maauscripts 
already  mentioned  has  undergone  a  good  many  changes  ssce 
thdr  contents  first  exdted  the  curiosity  of  Eni^ish  schoUis.  I' 
turn  Welshmen,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  have  dispbyed  ir 
amazing  charlataxiism  in  the  extraordinary  theories  irtiich  tk> 
put  forth,  and  Englishmen  have  shown  an  utmost  meaimess  is 
belittling  what  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  nxmument  of  ilc 
past.  But  now  the  labours  of  Zeuss  and  others  who  have  xb^ 
a  study  of  Celtic  philology  furnish  us  with  much  safer  csim» 
of  criticism  than  existed  in  X849,  when  even  a  learned  WeUmuR. 
the  late  Thomas  Stephens,  who  did  more  than  any  one  dsr  to 
establish  the  claims  of  his  country  to  a  real  Uterature,  doubled 
the  authenticity  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems  said  to  have  ken 
written  by  Taliessin,  Andrin,  Myrddin  and  Llywarch  Hen,  v^o 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century.  A  great  sen  in 
was  done  to  Welsh  literature  by  the  publication  of  the  tczu  of 
those  poems  from  the  four  andent  manuscripts  by  W.  F.  Sket« 
In  addition  to  the  text,  translatioxis  of  the  poems  were  fureiskd 
by  Dr  Silvan  Evans  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  but  i>e 
translation,  thou^  on  the  whole  a  very  creditable  work,  is  fd) 
of  mistakes  which  few  men,  writing  at  that  time,  couM  have 
avoided.  The  publication  of  the  text  of  the  Black  Book,  «iib 
notes  by  Dr  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  wiU  he  of  great  service  tovanb 
clearing  up  the  mist  which  envdops  this  older  literature. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  these  four  manuscripts  are  attribrited 
to  four  poets,  Andrin,  Llywarch  Hen,  Talieasin  and  MyrtMr. 
who  are  said  to  have  lived  and  written  in  Cumbria  or  Y  Gocirtii. 
where  the  actors  in  the  events  referred  to  also  lived.  Tk 
greater  part  of  this  region  enjoyed  substantial  indcprodcnce 
down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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JBtenral  from  655,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  kingdom  of 
Northtimbria  by  Oswy  after  the  dcf eat.of  CadwaJlawn  and  Penda, 
to  the  battle  of  Dunnichen  in  686,  when  Ecfrid,  king  of  North- 
nmbria,  was  defeated.  From  the  7th  to  the  gth  century  Cumbria, 
indadic^  under  that  name  all  the  British  territory  from  the 
RibUe  to  the  Clyde,  wqs  the  principal  theatre  of  British  and 
Saxon  conflict.  The  rise  of  the  dynasty  of  Maelgwn  Gwynedd, 
who,  according  to  Welsh  tradition,  was  a  descendant  of  Cunedda 
Wledig,  one  of  the  Picts  of  the  north,  brought  Wales  into  close 
connexion  with  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  and  prepared  both  North 
and  South  Wales  for  the  reception  of  the  northern  traditions  and 
the  rise  of  a  true  Welsh  literature. 

Whether  the  poets  of  the  north  really  wrote  any  of  the  poems 
which  in  a  modified  form  have  come  down  to  us  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  lays  attributed  to  them  lived 
in  popular  tradition,  and  that  under  the  sudden  burst  of  glory 
which  the  deeds  of  Cadwallawn  called  forth  and  which  ended  in 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  655,  a  British  literature  began  to  spring 
up.  and  was  nourished  by  the  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection 
under  his  son  Cadwajadr,  whose  death  was  disbelieved  in  for 
such  a  long  time.  These  floating  lays  and  traditions  gradually 
gathered  into  North  Wales,  brought  thither  by  the  nobility  and 
the  bards  who  fled  before  advancing  hosts  of  the  victorious 
Saxon  kings  of  the  north.  The  heroes  of  the  north  became  now 
the  heroes  of  Wales,  and  the  sites  of  the  battles  they  fought 
were  identified  with  places  of  similar  name  in  Wales  and 
^gtand. 

By  far  the  longest  and  the  most  famous  poem  of  this  series 
is  attributed  to  Aneurin.  This  spelling  of  his  name  is  compara- 
tively  modern,  and  in  the  old  manuscripts  it  is  given 
as  Aneirin.  The  later  form  seems  to  have  been  affected 
by  the^form  eurin,  "  golden,"  and  to  owe  the  continuation  of  the 
miispelling  to  a  belief  that  the  poet  and  Gildos,  whose  name 
b  supposed  to  be  the  Latin  form  of  the  Old  English  gytden^ 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  This  poem,  called  the  Cododin 
(with  notes  by  T.  Stephens  and  publbhed  by  Prof.  Powel  for  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  London,  1888),  is  extremely  obscure, 
both  on  account  of  its  vocabulary  and  its  topography  and 
allusions.  It  deaU  mainly  with  "the  men  who  went  to  Cat- 
traeth,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Scots  under  Aedan,  king  of  Dalriada,  and  the 
pagan  Saxons  and  their  British  subjects  in  Devyr  (Deira)  and 
Bryneick  (Bemicia),  and  the  half-pagan  Picts  of  Guotodin,  a 
district  corresponding  to  the  northern  half  o(  the  Lothians  along 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Critics  have  attempted  with  partial  success 
to  cast  some  light  on  its  obscurity  by  supposing  that  the  poem 
as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  two  parts  dealing  with  two  distinct 
battles.  This  may  or  may  not  be,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  stanzas  of  the  poem  as  found  in  the  manuscript 
are  not  in  their  proper  places,  and  a  critical  readjustment  of  the 
different  stanzas  and  lines  would  do  much  towards  solving  its 
problem.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  poem  was  handed  down  orally,  and  recited  or  sung  by  the 
bar(b  and  minstrcb  at  the  courts  of  different  noblemen.  It 
thus  became  the  common  stock-in-trade  of  the  Welsh  rhapsodist, 
and  in  time  the  bard%  using  it  as  a  kind  of  framework,  added  to 
it  here  and  there  pieces  of  their  own  composition  formed  on  the 
original  model,  especially  when  the  heroes  named  happened  to 
be  the  traditional  forefathers  of  their  patrons,  and  occasionally 
introduced  the  names  of  new  heroes  and  new  places  as  it  suited 
their  purpose;  and  all  this  seems  to  have  been  done  in  early 
times.  Older  fragments  dealing  too  with  the  legendary  heroes 
of  the  Webb  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  poem,  and 
some  of  these  fragments  undoubtedly  preserve  the  orthographical 
and  grammatical  forms  of  the  9th  century.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  seems  as  fruitless  to  look  for  a  definite  record  of  historical 
events  in  thb  poem  as  it  would  be  to  do  so  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  like  them,  though  it  cannot  any  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  and  definite  account  of  a  particular  battle  or  war, 
it  stiU  stands  to  this  day  the  epic  of  the  warriors  of  its  own 
nation.  It  matters  not  whether  these  heroes  fought  at  far 
Cattraeth  or  on  some  other  forgotten  field  of  disaster;  thb  song 


still  reflects,  as  a  true  national  epic,  the  sad  defeats  and  the  brave 
but  desperate  rallies  of  the  early  Welsh.  Like  the  music  of  the 
Webb,  its  dominant  note  b  that  of  sadness,  expressing  the 
exultation  of  battle  and  the  very  joy  of  life  in  minor  notes.  To 
a  great  extent  Welsh  poets  are  to  thb  day  true  and  faithful 
disciples  of  this  eariy  master. 

Many  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Taliessin  are  undoubtedly 
late.  Indeed,  both  Taliessin  and  Myrddin,*  the  one  as 
the  mythological  chief  of  all  Webb  bards  and  the  other 
as  a  great  magician,  seem  pre-eminently  suited  to  attract  a  great 
deal  of  later  Welsh  poetry  under  their  aegb;  but  the  older 
poems  attributed  to  them  artf*  worthy  of  any  literature.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  verses  attributed  to  Llywarch  Hen  beginning 
StafcU  Cynddylant  an  early  specimen  of  poetic  grief  over  departed 
glory,  we  find  that  gentle  elegiac  note  which  b  so  common  in 
early  English  poetry.  In  the  Tallessinic  poems,  the  BaMe  oj 
Argoed  Uwyoain  and  others,  we  have  that  boldness  of  portraiture 
which  b  found  in  the  Cododin,  whibt  in  many  a  noUe  line  we 
seem  to  hear  again  the  ravens  screaming  shrilly  over  their 
sword-feasts,  and  the  strong  strokes  of  the  advancing  warriors. 

It  was  but  natural  that  all  the  pseudo-prophetic  poems, 
written  of  course  after  the  events  which  they  foretold,  should  be 
attributed  to  the  chief  among  seers,  Myrddin,  or,  as 
hb  name  b  written  in  English,  Merlin;  so  that  all  the 
poems  accredited  to  him,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
AvaUenau,  were  not  written  before  the  12th  century. 

In  most  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Llywarch  Hen  and  in 
some  of  the  Myrddin  poems,  the  verses  begin  with  the  same  Une, 
which,  though  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
poem  itself,  is  used  as  a  refrain  or  catch-word,  exactly  like  the 
refrains  employed  by  Mr  Swinburne  and  others  in  their  ballads. 
These  lines  generally  refer  to  some  natural  object  or  objects,  as, 
for  instance,"  the  snow  of  the  mountain  "or"  bright  ere  the  tops 
of  the  broom." 

The  first  period,  then,  of  Welsh  literature  lies  between  700  and 
950.  It  b  in  most  respects  the  epic  period,  the  period  in  which 
poets  wrote  of  great  men  and  their  deeds,  the  legendary  and  the 
historic  heroes  of  the  Cymry,  men  like  Urien  Rheged,  and  heroes 
like  Hsrveidd  Hir.  Even  in  the  next  period  the  epic  note  had 
not  quite  died  out. 

3.  TAe  Prose  Romances  and  the  Poet  Princes^  iioo-i2go. — It 
will  be  seen  that  there  b  a  conaderable  gap  between  the  first 
and  second  period  of  Welsh  literature.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  nothing  was  composed  or  written  during  these 
years.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  poetry  attributed 
to  the  minor  bards  of  the  last  period  was  composed  between  900 
and  1 100,  and  that  some  other  poetry  too  was  written  and  lost. 
But  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  Welsh  poetry 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  during  those  years,  l^e  progress  of  Wales 
as  a  political  tmit  had  suffered  a  check  after  the  battle  of  Chester 
in  613.  The  effects  of  this  defeat  were  not  immediate,  as  the 
Welsh  had  still  enough  of>their  characteristic  hopefulness  to 
expect  ultimate  victory;  we  therefore  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Gododin  scries  of  poems  were  still  used — or 
perhaps  used  then  for  the  first  time — to  spur  on  "  the 
hawks  of  war  "  to  greater  efforts.  Gradually,  however, 
the  Angles,  hemming  them  in  on  all  sides  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Severn,  began  to  press  nearer  and  nearer;  the  Welsh 
at  last  seem  to  have  lost  heart,  and  no  one  any  longer  "  had  the 
desire  of  song."  Content  wiUi  their  old  epics  and  their  older 
myths,  which  owe  perhaps  to  these  years  a  darker  and  more 
sombre  tinge,  they  allowed  their  song  to  be  hushed.  The  great 
lords  had  hardly  chosen  their  final  abodes;  the  smaller  lords 
had  all  been  killed  in  war  and  their  places  taken  now  by  one, 
now  by  another,  so  that  the  warrior  prince  himself  had  not  the 
Icbure,  and  hardly  the  inspiration  necessary,  for  song,  and  the 
bards  found  but  scanty  patronage  among  such  a  diminished  and 
poverty-stricken  nobility.  The  only  order  that  seemed  to  prosper 
was  that  of  the  monks,  and  we  owe  them  our  gratitude  for 

*  It  is  indeed  probable  that  Mvrddin  is  a  purely  fictitious  character, 
whose  name  has  been  matje  up  from  Caer  Fyrddin  (  »  Maridunum), 
which  was  certainly  not  a  personal  name. 
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preserving  the  ucient  writings  and  the  ancient  traditions;  but 
they  were  simply  copyists,  though  they  had  undoubtedly  some 
hand  in  giving  the  Gododin  its  final  form  and  in  setting  in  its 
convenient  framework  the  names  of  the  forefathers  of  their 
aristocratic  abbots. 

In  the  year  1044  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn  conquered  Hywel  ab 
Edwin  and  became  king  of  Wales.  By  means  of  his  diplomacy 
and  his  arms  he  succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Saxon  in- 
vasion that  was  threatening  to  overflow  even  the  little  remnant 
of  land  that  was  left  to  the  Welsh,  and  his  strong  rule  gave  the 
Welsh  muse  another  opportunity.  Gruffydd,  however,  died  in 
X063,  and  was  eventually  succeeded  in  1073  by  Trahaem  in 
North  Wales,  and  Rhys  ab  Owen  in  South  Wales.  The  rule  of 
these  two  princes  was  destined  to  be  the  last  period  of  literary 
inertness  in  the  long  interval  following  the  confinement  of  Wales 
to  her  inaccessible  highlands. 

During  these  years  a  man  was  hiding  in  Ireland,  called 
Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  a  scion  of  the  old  branch  of  Welsh  kings. 
In  Brittany,  too,  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
South  Wales,  had  sought  the  protection  of  his  Breton  kinsmen. 
In  1073  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  obtained  the  throne  of  Rhys  ab  Owen, 
and,  after  many  years  of  hard  fighting,  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan, 
with  the  help  of  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  defeated  Trahaem  at  the 
battle  of  M3rrydd  Cam  in  1081.  On  the  accession  of  these  two 
powerful  princes  the  whole  country  broke  forth  into  songs  of 
praise  and  jubilation,  and  the  long  night  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  both  Gmffydd  and  Rhys  had 
a  direct  personal  influence  on  the  literary  revival  of  their  times. 
Gmffydd  ab  Cynan  while  ip  exile  had  seen  how  the  Irish  Oenach 
was  held,  and  had  seen  prizes  given  for  poetry  and  song.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Welsh  writers  that  he  reorganized 
the  bards  and  improved  the  music,  and  in  many  other  ways  gave 
a  great  and  beneficial  impulse  to  Welsh  Utcrature.  He  may 
have  brought  over  some  of  the  later  Irish  legends  which  have 
had  such  a  powerful  effect  on  the  literature  of  Wales. 

Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  too,  brought  with  him  from  Brittany  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  Celtic  tales,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
tales  themselves  which  had  been  by  that  time  forgotten  in 
Wales,  tales  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Arthur  "  begirt  with 
British  and  Armoric  knights,"  of  knightly  deeds  and  magical 
metamorphoses,  which  were  destined  to  influence  profoundly 
all  the  literatures  of  the  West.  We  find,  therefore,  in  this  period 
that  poetry  flourished  mostly  in  the  North  under  Gmffydd  ab 
Cynan,  and  prose  in  the  south  under  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  where 
the  new  enthusisism  for  the  old  Welsh  legends  resulted  in  the 
History  of  Britain  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which 
^Jjjjjjf  is  an  expansion  of  the  books  attributed  to  GiJdas  and 
motoh,  Nennius.  It  was  written  in  Latin  sometime  before 
1 147,  and  is  dedicated  to  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
the  grandson  of  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr.  In  the  introductory  epistle, 
Geoffrey  states  that  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  had  given  him 
a  very  ancient  book  in  the  British  tongue,  giving  an  account 
of  the  kings  of  Britain  from  Bmtus  to  Cadwaladr,  and  that  he  had 
translated  it  into  Latin  at  the  archdeacon's  request.  The  book, 
however,  is  a  compilation  and  not  a  translation,  but  the  materials 
were  probably  drawn  from  British  sources.  In  this  history 
Geoffrey  asserts  that  the  deeds  of  Arthur  "  were  commonly 
related  in  a  pleasing  manner."  He  was  perhaps  originally  but 
the  hero  of  some  popular  ballad,  or  of  a  forgotten  stanza  of  the 
Gododin,  and  the  importance  of  his  name  in  the  literature  of 
the  world  seems  to  be  due  to  an  accident.  We  cannot,  however, 
in  this  article  consider  the  Arthurian  Legend  (q.v.)  as  a  whole; 
we  must  be  content  with  dealing  with  the  most  important  of  the 
romantic  talcs  which  are  contained  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: — 

(i.)  The  Mahinogi  proper,  containing  (z)  PwyU,  prince  of 
Dyvet;  (2)  Branwen,  daughter  of  Llyr;  (3)  ManawyddaUf  son 
of  Llyr\  (4)  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy. 

(ii.)  Old  British  tales  referring  to  Roman  times,  viz.  (i) 
iJudd  and  Uetelys;  (2)  The  Dream  of  Macsen  Wledic. 

(iii.)  BritUh  Arthurian  Ules,.  viz.  (i)  KUkwch  and  Ohten, 
(3)  The  Dream  of  Rkonabwy, 


(hr.)  Later  talcs  of  chivalry,  viz.  (i)  The  Lady  of  the  Foutaia; 
(a)  Peredur,  son  of  Ewawc;  (3)  Geraint,  son  of  ErHn. 

The  group  of  four  romances  in  the  first  dass  forms  a  cfde 
of  legends  and  is  called  in  the  manuscript  Pedar  Kdnc  y  Matmug^ 
— the  Four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi;  so  it  is  only  ^^ 
these  four  tales  that  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
Mahinogion,  In  these  stories  we  have  the  rdks  d 
the  ancient  Irish  mythology  of  the  TtuUka  D*  Dananm,  sone- 
times  mixed  with  later  myths.  The  Caer  Sidi,  where  neither 
disease  nor  old  age  affcrts  any  one,  is  the  Sid  of  Irish  mythokifi;>. 
the  residence  of  the  gods  of  the  Acs  Side,  It  is  called  in  one  of 
the  old  poems  the  prison  of  Gweir,  who  no  doubt  rcprcsests 
Caiar,  son  of  Manandin  MacLir,  the  Atrqpos  who  cut  the  thread 
of  life  of  Irish  mythology.  JJyr  is  the  Irish  sea-god  lir,  aod 
was  called  Uyr  Llediaith,  or  the  half-tongucd,  implying  that  be 
spoke  a  language  only  partially  intelligible  to  the  pc«^  of  the 
country.  Bran,  the  son  of  Llyr,  is  the  Irish  Bran  MacAI!ait, 
AUait  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lir.  Mauawyddan  is  ck&rty 
the  Manandin  or  Manannin  MacLir  of  Irish  mythdogy.  These 
tales  contain  other  characters  which  may  not  have  been  borrovcd 
from  Irish  mythology  but  which  are  common  to  both  myiho* 
logics;  for  example,  Rhiannon,  the  wife  of  Pwyll  who  pwscsKd 
marvellous  bicds  which  held  warriors  speU-bound  for  eiglity 
years  by  their  singing,  comes  from  Annrnn,  or  the  unseen  world, 
and  her  son  Pryderi  gives  her,  on  the  death  of  Pwyll,  as  a  «ife 
to  Manawyddan. 

Of  the  second  class  the  first  story  relates  to  Lludd,  son  of  Bcfi 
the  Great,  son  of  Manogan,  who  became  king  after  his  father's 
death,  while  his  brother  Llevelys  becomes  king  of  France  acd 
shows  his  brother  how  to  get  rid  of  the  three  plagacs  vkick 
devastated  Britain: — first,  a  strange  race,  the  Coranians,  whost 
knowledge  was  so  great  that  they  heard  everything  no  matter 
how  low  soever  it  might  be  spoken;  second,  a  shriek  which  caiae 
into  every  house  on  May  eve,  caused  by  the  fitting  of  v*q 
dragons;  and  third,  a  great  giant  who  carried  off  all  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  king's  palace  every  day.  The  second  tale  rdates 
how  Maxen,  emperor  of  Rome,  has  a  dream  while  hunting* 
in  which  he  imagines  that  he  visits  Britain,  and  in  Coer  St:d 
or  Carnarvon  sees  a  beautiful  damsel,  Helen,  whom  he  ultimately 
finds  and  marries.  Both  tales  are  British  in  origin  and  arc 
founded  on  traditions  referring  to  Roman  times. 

The  most  important  of  these  tales  are  undoubtedly  those 
contained  in  the  first  class,  and  the  story  of  KiUaock  and  Ohrcm 
The  form  in  which  Ihey  are  found  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  comparatively  speaking,  modem.  Bet 
it  is  apparent  to  any  one  reading  these  tales  that  the  writen  cr 
compilers,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  suggested,  are  "  piUaging  zm 
antiquity,  the  secret  of  which  they  do  not  fully  possess."  The 
foundations  of  the  tales  are  the  old  Celtic  traditions  of  the  gods 
and  the  older  heroes,  and  they  clearly  show  Goidelic  influence 
both  in  the  persons  they  introduce  and  in  their  inddeots.  The 
tales  would  at  first  exist  only  in  oral  tradition,  and  after  the 
advent  of  .Christianity  the  characters  they  contain  lost  their  title 
of  divinity  and  became  simply  heroes — ^warriors  and  magkians. 
In  time  the  monks  began  to  write  these  ancient  traditions 
embellishing  them  and  suppressing  no  doubt  what  ihcy  coo- 
sidered  to  be  most  objectionable.  These  then  are  the  talcs  which 
we  now  possess — the  traditional  doings  of  the  old  heroes  as  set  in 
order  by  Christian  writers. 

The  changes  which  these  later  copyists  wrought  In  the  suh- 
stance  of  the  tales  fall  into  two  main  divisions.  In  the  first  piace, 
they  attempted  to  find  some  connexion  between  talcs  or  cities  of 
tales  which  originally  had  no  connexion  whatever,  and  vert 
therefore  forced  to  Invent  new  incidents  or  to  introduce  other 
incidents  from  the  outside  in  order  to  establish  this  connexion; 
and  secondly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gododin,  the  tales  were  tvisted 
and  altered  to  support  references  to  and  ex]danations  of  names 
known  to  the  writer.  So  we  find  in  the  tale  of  Maik  tab  Matkoiemy 
the  incident  of  the  pigs  is  expanded  to  explain  some  place- 
names  which  the  writer  knew.  It  is  this  also  that  givo  a  k>cal 
interest  to  the  Ules;  for  instance,  Dyvd,  the  land  of  PvyU,  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  Hnd  a  LUdritk,  of  magic  and 
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enchantment.    Some  places  in  North  Wales,  especially  in  the 

vidnity  of  Carnarvon,  seem  to  be  well  known  to  the  writers,  and, 

therefore,  to  have  associated  with  them  to  all  time  the  ^amour 

oflheMabinogion. 
Besides  the  scholastic  eCForts  of  the  monks,  which  in  course  of 

time  so  greatly  changed  these  old  legends,  there  was  another  class 
of  men  who  had  no  little  influence  on  the  form  and  matter  of 

Weish,  and  consequently  of  European,  romance.  These  were  the 
Webh  jongleurs — the  professional  story-tellers,  against  whom  the 
bards  proper  nursed  a  deadly  hatred  because,  presumably,  their 
tales  drew  larger  audiences  and  won  greater  rewards  than  the 
ewdlau  of  the  poets.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  order  existed 
in  Wales  at  a  very  early  period,  being  quite  a  natural  evolution 
of  the  older  poet  who  sang  in  comparatively  free  metres  of  the 
deeds  of  the  great  dead.  It  is  these  men  who  invented  the  term 
Uabinogi,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  a  **  tale  for  young  people  "; 
bat  whatever  the  word  may  mean,  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  professional  story-teller  will  explain  a  good 
many  of  their  structural  peculiarities. 

Thus  there  existed  two  distinct  classes  of  tales,  though  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  subject  matter  of  both  was  more  or  less 
common;  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  "  four  branches  "  and 
the  tales  of  the  second  class,  and,  secondly,  tales  like  those  of  the 
third  class.  With  the  exception  of  the  Irish  influence,  which  we 
have  already  referred  to,  and  some  later  additions  from  early 
ooQlinental  romance  in  the  third  class,  we  may  take  it  that  these 
three  classes  are  of  purely  British  origin.  The  pedair  cainc  are 
the  old  tales  which  were  first  comnuttcd  to  writing  at  an  early 
period  before  the  influence  of  the  Armoric  Arthur  began  to  be 
felt,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rhys  ab 
Tewdwr  in  1073.  The  other  tales,  that  is  those  we  have  put  in 
the  third  class,  remained  for  a  much  longer  time  unwritten  and 
were  not  set  in  writing  before  the  early  Arthur  of  Armoric  and 
British  romance  had  been  evolved.  This  will  account  for  the 
faa  that  Arthur  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  chiss  of  tales,  and 
that  in  the  third  dass  he  is  simply  a  British  Arthur.  The  third 
class  is,  therefore,  in  a  sense  later  than  the  first  and  second,  but  its 
maieriab  are  as  old  as  the  oldest  of  the  Mabinogion  proper,  and 
they  show  the  influence  of  Irish  mythology  to  the  same  extent. 
In  the  firet  class  Irish  names  like  Pcnardim,  which  have  not  been 
assirailated.  show  conclusively  that  the  tale  is  a  written  one, 
while  the  ekxjuence  of  the  descriptions  in  KUkwch  ac  CHwen  seem 
lo  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  up  to  a  late  period  a  spoken  tale. 
Other  such  tales  there  were  once,  but  they  have  now  been  lost. 

The  romances  of  the  fourth  class  do  not  claim  much  notice. 
They  are  mostly  imitations  or  translations  of  Norman  French 
originals,  and  they  belong  to  the  history  of  European  chivalry 
rather  than  to  the  hbtory  of  Welsh  literature. 

As  literature  the  Mabinogion  may  rank  among  the  world's 
classics.  We  cannot  here  point  out  their  beauties,  but  it  will  be 
sufiicient  to  notice  that  the  unknown  writer  who  gave  them  their 
^nal  form  was  a  true  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In 
Brameen  verck  Lyr,  for  instance,  the  whole  setting  of  the  story  is 
that  of  a  great  tragedy,  a  tragedy  neither  Hellenic  nor  Shake- 
spearean, but  the  strong  and  ruthless  tragedy  of  the  Celts, — the 
tragedy  of  nature  among  unnatural  surroundings,  the  tragedy 
which  in  our  times  Mr  Thomas  Hardy  has  so  successfully 
developed.  In  this  tale.  Bran  wen  is  introduced  as  the  sister  of 
Manawyddan,  the  king  of  all  Britain,  and  as  the  "  fairest  maid 
in  the  world."  But  as  the  tragedy  deepens  we  read  how  this 
«oroan,  dowered  with  beauty  and  goodness  and  nobility  of 
iioeage,  is  simply  used  as  a  pawn  in  a  political  game,  and  the  full 
force  of  the  tragedy  falls  on  her  own  undeserving  head.  She  is 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  indignities  in  her  husband's  court  in 
Ireland,  but  throughout  all  her  severe  trials  she  preserves  the 
cold  and  detached  hauf^tiness  which  characterizes  the  fiill- 
t>osomed  heroines  of  the  northern  sagas;  and,  in  the  end,  when 
licr  brother  has  delivered  her  and  punished  the  Irish,  and  when 
<l>c  has  safely  reached  the  shores  of  her  own  M6n,  she  raises  her 
^and  beholds  the  two  ishrnds^Briiain  and  Ireland.  "  'Ah  God  I' 
Aid  she, '  is  it  well  that  two  islands  have  been  made  desolate  for 
By  sake?*    Aod  she  gave  a  deep  gxuan  and  died  "    So  was  her 


tragedy  consummated,  and  the  writer,  with  a  superb  tragic 
touch,  mentions  the  very  shape  of  the  grave  in  which  they  left 
her  on  the  bank  of  the  Alaw  in  M6n. 

One  of  the  earliest  poets  of  this  period  whose  productions  we 
can  be  certain  of  is  Meilir,  bard  of  Trahaem,  whom  Gniffydd  ab 
Cynan  defeated  at  the  Isattle  of  Cam,  and  afterwards  of  the 
conqueror  Grufi^ydd  himself.  His  best  piece  is  the  Decth-bed  of 
the  Bard,  a  semi-religious  poem  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
structure  of  the  verse;  poetic  feeling  and  religious  thought. 
Meilir  was  the  head  of  a  family  of  bards;  his  son  was  Gwalchmai, 
one  of  the  best  Welsh  poets;  the  latter  had  two  sons,  Einion  and 
MeiUr,  some  of  whose  poetry  has  reached  us.  In  Corkojffedd 
Cwalckmai,  Gwalchmai's  Delight,  there  is  an  appredation  of  the 
charms  of  nature,  medieval  parallels  to  which  are  only  to  be  found 
in  Ireland.  His  Arttryrain  i  Owain  is  an  ode  of  considerable 
beauty  and  fidi  of  vigour  in  praise  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  king  of 
North  Wales,  on  account  of  his  victory  of  Tal  y  Moelvre,  pan  of 
which  has  been  translated  by  Gray  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Triumphs  of  Owen.'  Kynddelw,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1 2th  century,  was  a  contemporary  of  Gwalchmai,  and  wrote 
on  a  great  number  of  subjects  including  religious  ones;  indeed 
some  of  his  euk>gies  have  a  kind  of  religious  prelude.  He  had  a 
command  of  words  and  much  skill  in  versification,  but  he  is 
pleonastic  and  fond  of  complicated  metres  and  of  ending  his  lines 
with  the  same  syllable. 

Among  the  other  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century 
may  be  mentioned  Owain  Kyvciliog  and  Howel  ab  Owain 
Gwynedd.  The  first  named  was  prince  of  Powys,  and  was 
distinguished  also  as  a  soldier.  The  Htrtas^OT  drinking-horn, is 
a  long  poem  where  the  prince  represents  himself  as  carousing 
in  his  hall  after  a  fight;  bidding  his  cup-bearer  fill  his  great 
drinking-horn,  he  orders  him  to  present  it  in  turn  to  each  of  the 
assembled  warriors.  As  the  horn  passes  from  hand  to  hand  he 
eulogizes  each  in  a  verse  beginning  DiwaUavo  di  venestr,  "  Fill, 
cup-bearer.*'  Having  thus  praised  the  deeds  of  two  warriors, 
Tudyr  and  Morciddig,  he  turns  round  to  challenge  them,  but 
sudjdenly  recollecting  that  they  had  fallen  in  the  fray,  and 
listening,  as  it  were,  to  their  dying  groans,  he  bursts  into  a 
broken  lamentation  for  their  loss.  The  second  was  also  a 
prince;  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  many  sons  of  Owain  Gwynedd, 
and  ruled  for  two  years  after  his  father  until  he  fell  in  a  battle 
between  himself  and  his  step-brother  Dafydd.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  conspicuous  merit,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  poets 
of  Wales,  his  poems  being  especially  free  from  the  conceits, 
trivial  commonplaces,  and  complicated  metres  of  the  professional 
bards,  while  full  of  a  gay  humour,  a  love  of  nature  and  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  women.  The  Welsh  poets  went  on  drcuit  like 
their  Irish  brethren,  staying  in  each  place  according  as  hospitality 
was  extended  to  them.  When  departing,  a  bard  was  expected 
to  leave  a  sample  of  his  versification  behind  him.  In  this  way 
many  manuscripts  came  to  be  written,  as  we  find  them  in  different 
hands.  Llywarch  ab  Lly welyn  has  left  us  one  of  those  departing 
eulogies  addressed  to  Rhys  Gryg,  prince  of  South  Wales,  which 
affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  poets  of  the  xjth  century 
whose  poems  are  still  extant.  Davydd  Benvras  was  the  author 
of  a  poem  in  praise  of  Llywelyn  ab  lorwerth;  his 
works,  though  not  so  verbose  or  trite  as  bardic  poems 
of  this  class  usually  are,  do  not  rise  much  above  the 
bardic  level,  and  are  full  of  alliteration.  Elidir  Sais 
was,  as  his  name  implies,  able  to  speak  the  English  language, 
and  wrote  chiefly  religious  poetry.  Einiawn  ab  Gwgawn  is  the 
author  of  an  extant  address  to  Llywelyn  ab  lorwerth  of  con- 
siderable merit.  Phylip  Brydydd,  or  Philip  the  poet,  was  house- 
hold bard  to  Rhys  Gryg  (Rhys  the  hoarse),  lord  of  South  Wales. 
One  of  his  pieces,  an  apology  to  Rhys  Gryg,  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  fulsome  epithets  a  household  bard  was  expected  to  bestow 
upon  his  patron,  and  of  the  privileged  domesticity  in  which  the 
bards  lived,  which,  as  in  IreUnd,  must  have  been  fatal  to  genius, 
Prydydd  Bychan.  the  Little  Poet,  was  a  South  Wales  bard 
whose  extant  work  consists  of  short  poems  all  addressed  to  his 
own  princes.    The  chief  feature  of  his  Englynion  is  the  use  of  a 
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kind  of  assonance  in  which  in  some  cases  the  final  vowels  agreed 
alternately  in  each  quatrain,  and  in  others  each  line  ended  in  a 
different  vowel,  in  both  cases  with  alliteration  and  consonance 
of  final  consonants  or  full  rhyme.  Llygad  Gwr  is  known  by  an 
ode  in  five  parts  to  Uywelyn  ab  Grufiydd,  written  about  the 
year  1270,  which  is  a  good  type  of  the  p>nventional  flattery  of  a 
family  bard.  Howei  Voel,  who  w&s  of  Irish  extraction, 
possessed  some  poetical  merit;  his  remonstrance  to  Llywelyn 
against  the  imprisonment  of  his  brother  Owain  is  a  pleasing 
variety  u|x>n  the  conventional  eulogy.  It  has  many  lines 
beginning  with  the  same  word,  e.g.  giSfr,  man.  The  poems  of 
Blcddyn  Vardd,  or  Bleddyn  the  Bard,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  all  short  eulogies  and  elegies.  One  of  the  latter  on 
Llywelyn  ab  Gruflfydd  is  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate  and 
artificial  nature  of  Welsh  versification. 

The  most  illustrious  name  among  the  poets  of  this  century  is 
Gruffydd  ab  yr  Ynad  Coch,  "  GrufTydd,  son  of  the  Red  Justice," 
who  wrote  many  religious  poems  of  great  merit.  His  greatest 
work,  however,  is  the  elegy  to  Llywelyn  ab  Gruflfydd,  the  last 
prince  of  Wales.  It  is  easily  first  among  all  the  elegies  written 
in  the  Welsh  language.  We  do  not  find  in  it  that  artficial  grief 
which  is  too  evident  in  the  Marwnadau  of  the  Welsh  poets;  it 
re-echoes  an  intense  personal  grief,  and  throughout  the  whole 
piece  tlie  poet  feels  that  he  stands  at  the  end  of  all  things, — the 
end  of  his  own  ideals,  the  extinction  of  all  Cymric  hopes.  So 
poignant  is  his  grief,  and  in  so  universal  a  manner  does  the 
catastrophe  of  Llywelyn's  death  present  itself  to  him,  that  he 
imagines  that  all  the  natural  features  of  the  Welsh  fatherland 
know  that  the  last  great  Welshman  is  dead;  the  winds  howl 
over  the  mountains,  the  rain-clouds  gather  thick,  the  waves  rage 
with  grief  against  the  Welsh  coasts,  and  far  away  on  the  hills 
the  giant  oak-trees  beat  against  each  other  in  the  fury  of  their 
passion.  Sadly,  in  this  manner,  doses  the  second  period  of 
Welsh  literature. 

4.  The  Golden  Age  of  the  Cywydd,  1340-1440. — ^Just  as,  after 
the  loss  of  the  North,  the  Welsh  muse  was  hushed,  so  after  the 
final  subjugation  of  Wales  in  1282,  hardly  a  note  was  heard  for 
many  a  long  year.  The  ancient  patrons  of  literature  were  dead, 
and  the  country  had  not  yet  settled  down  to  the  steady  rule  of 
England.  Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Wales  effectively  put  an  end 
to  the  older  Welsh  poetry  of  that  type  which  we  noticed  in  the 
last  period.  These  older  bards  were  without  exception  subjects 
of  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  where  the  old  heroic  poetry  was 
still  popular,  and  when  the  power  of  these  princes  came  to  an 
end  the  old  poetry  too  ceased.  When  the  Welsh  muse  emerges 
again  from  the  darkness  of  thisjiffcrvxd  she  is  no  longer  of  the 
North;  the  new  poets  are  drawn  from  the  Welshmen  of  the 
South,  a  land  which  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  an 
independent  Wales  shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest,  of 
Engbnd.  We  find,  too,  that  the  poetry  which  poured  forth 
from  the  Welsh  bards  of  the  south  is  of  an  altogether  different 
type;  it  is  modem  in  all  its  essentials,  in  diction,  in  language, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  in  sentiment.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
infinitely  greater  difference  between  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and 
Gruffydd  ab  yr  Ynad  Coch  than  there  is  between  him  and  any 
poet  writing  in  the  alliterative  metres  in  the  19th  century.  So 
that  we  must  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  the  poets  of  North 
Wales  still  sang  of  war  and  mead-drinking  in  a  style  and  diction 
that  was  an  inheritance  from  the  times  of  the  Cododin,  the  poets 
of  the  South,  unharassed  by  wars,  were  developing  a  new  poetry 
of  their  own,  a  poetry  that  had  relinquished  for  ever  the  Old 
Welsh  models  and  was  at  last  in  line  with  the  great  poetical 
movements  of  Europe.  And,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the 
torlicst  of  these  poets  whose  works  are  accessible  to  us  are  in  the 
full  zenith  of  their  poetical  development,  we  must  believe  that 
their  work  is  the  consummation  of  a  period,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  must  have  had  a  long  line  of  predecessors  whose  works 
were  lost  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  loss  of  Welsh 
independence  and  the  rise  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  These  men 
wrote,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  South  Wales,  a  country  which 
was  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Norman  lords,  who,  with  the  lapse 
of  years  and  the  rise  of  new  systems,  were  fast  becoming  Welsh. 


It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  poets  who  wrote  umkr  thnr 
patronage  should  show  unmistakable  traces  of  Norman  iafiuoxt. 
Most  of  the  barons  still  spoke  French,  and  it  was  only  Batonl 
that  they  should  be  well  versed  'in  French  poetry.  The  poeu 
followed  the  lead  of  their  patrons,  and  their  work  was  moddled 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  French  and  Provencal  poetry.  Nor 
docs  this  account  altogether  for  the  wonderful  similarity  betveca 
Welsh  cywyddau  and  other  poems  of  this  period  and  the  French 
lays;  we  must  remember  that  the  Welsh  poets  lived  ooder 
conditions  similar  to  those  tmder  which  the  tnnibadottis  and  the 
trouvdres  lived,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  same  enviroDOKats 
should  produce  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  Provescal  aiha  aod 
the  French  cube,  the  serenade  and  other  forms,  became  well 
known  in  South  Wales  and  were  of  course  read  by  the  Wdsh 
poets.  We  find  continual  references  in  the  poets  to  "  books  of 
love  "  under  the  name  of  Uyfr  Ofydd,  or  the  "  book  of  Ovid." 
and  a  reference  in  one  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym's  poems  shows  coe- 
dusively  that  one  particular  Uyfr  Ofydd  was  a  work  of  the  Freack 
poet  Chrestien  de  Troyes.  Indeed,  one  of  the  commonest  uacs 
among  the  poets  of  this  period — the  ttatait^  or  love-messcoger- 
may  be  a  Romance  word  borrowed  through  the  Norman-Frradi 
from  the  Italian  GdteoUo,  originally  the  name  of  the  book  of  the 
loves  of  Galahaad,  but  afterwards  the  ordinary  word  for  a  go- 
between.  This  book  of  Galeotto,  by  the  way,  was  the  book 
which  taught  Paolo  and  Francesca  da  Rimini,  in  D«nte*s  Dinsa 
Commedia,  the  tragic  secret  of  love. 

Another  movement  also  was  favourable  to  the  rise  of  iht  cr* 
Welsh  poetry.  The  iron  hand  of  the  church,  which  had  bea 
the  censor  of  poetry  for  so  many  centuries,  was  slowiy  idax^ 
its  grasp,  and  the  men  who  a  few  years  before  would  have  stui^ 
religious  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  now  laid  their  tributes  at  the  feet 
of  divine  womanhood  as  they  saw  it  in  the  Welsh  maidens  lod 
matrons  living  among  them.  The  pale  queen  of  heaven  do  Itooga 
held  hearts  captive;  th<^  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
"  brow  that  was  as  the  snow  of  yesternight,"  and  "  the  cfae^ 
that  were  like  the  passion-flower."  The  lolo  MSS.  assert  that 
some  time  between  January  1327  and  November  1330  there  weft 
held,  under  the  patronage  of  Ivor  Had,  Dafydd  ab  Gw^ya's 
patron,  and  others,  the  three  EisUddfodau  DadeHi,  or  the 
Eisteddfods  of  the  Revival  of  the  Muse,  to  reorganize  the  banh, 
and  to  set  in  order  all  matters  pertaining  to  Welsh  poetry.  The 
most  im|x>rtant  bards  who  are  reported  as  present  at  soi^  or  i9 
of  these  meetings  were  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  Sion  Cent,  Rh)'s 
Goch  of  Eryri,  and  lolo  Goch.  It  is  now,  however,  gencnfiy 
agreed  that  tlUs  account  is  a  fabrication  and  that  the  dale  «f 
all  the  poets  is  later. 

Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  is  certainly  the  most  distingdabed  of  all 
the  Welsh  poets,  and  were  it  not  for  the  absolute  imposibOitj 
of  adequately  translating  his  cywyddau  he  would  rank 
amongst  the  greatest  poets  of  medieval  times.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  written  in  the 
metre  called  cywydd,  with  heptasyllabic  lines  rhyming  in  cD«pkt& 
It  was  he  who  imparted  so  much  lustre  to  this  metre  that  it 
became  the  vehide  of  all  the  most  important  poetry  from  bis 
time  to  the  19th  century,  and  he  is  generally  rderred  to  by  his 
contemporaries  as  the  special  poet  of  the  cywydd — D^fyii 
gywydd  gwin, "  Dafydd  of  the  wine-sweet  cywydd.**  Most  of  his 
poems  deal  with  love  in  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  writers  ol 
France  and  of  Provence,  but  with  this  very  important  differencr. 
that  the  French  writers  must  base  their  reputation  on  their 
treatment  of  love  as  a  theme,  whereas  Dafydd's  claim  to  faii>e  b 
based  on  his  treatment  of  nature  and  of  out-door  life.  In  marj 
cases,  indeed,  love  is  only  a  conventional  peg  whenoa  he  may 
hang  his  observations  on  nature,  and  Wdsh  Utoature  may 
claim  the  distinction  of  having  had  its  Wordsworth  in  the  14th 
pentury.  His  treatment  of  nature  is  not  mcrdy  realbtic  acd 
objective,  it  has  a  certain  quaint  and  dusive  symbolism  and  a 
subjectiveness  which  come  as  a  revelation  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  medieval  poetry  of  other  natioos.    Maxy 

*  Another  derivation  of  this  word  is  from  Bad^  **  pro6l  "  -f  A«u  a 
suffix  denoting  the  agent.  Others  derive  it  from  or  cooncct  it  «ith 
the  Irish  slad-. 
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of  the  poems  attributed -to  him  are  undoubtedly  tke  work  of 
latier  hands,  but  even  after  making  all  possible  deductions, 
there  is  still  an  infinite  variety  among  what  remains,  ranging 
as  his  poems  do  from  a  sturdy  denunciation  of  monkish  fraudu- 
knee  to  the  most  delicate  and  pathetic  recollections  of  departed 
joysw  He  has,  besides,  considerable  importance  as  a  teacher,  as 
when,  for  instance,  he  invites  the  nun  "  to  leave  her  watercress 
and  paternosters  of  Romish  monks,"  and  to  come  with  him 
"  to  the  cathedral  of  the  birch  to  listen  to  the  cuckoo's  sermons," 
for,  *'  were  it  not  an  equally  worthy  deed  to  save  his  (Dafydd's) 
soul  in  the  birch-grove  as  to  do  so  by  following  the  ritual  of  Rome 
and  St  James  of  G>mpostelIa  "?  Even  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
is  beginning  to  rqwnt  of  his  rash  and  merry  youth,  nature  has 
not  deserted  him, — the  very  tree  under  which  in  the  old  days 
he  used  to  meet  his  sweetheart  has  become  bent  and  withered 
in  sympathy  with  him.  Though  Pafydd  yields  not  the  palm 
to  any  poet  of  his  class  throughout  the  world,  and  though  his 
influence  is  still  a  potent  factor  in  the  literature  of  Wales,  we  are 
certain  of  hardly  a  single  fact  about  his  life.  He  flourished 
between  1340  and  1390.  His  works  were  published  in  London 
in  1789.  lliis  edition  was  reprinted  by  Ffoulkes  of  Liverpool 
in  1870.    See  L.  C.  Stem,  ZeUschr.f.  cdt.  Pkil.  vol.  vii. 

Ston  Cent  w^  chaplain  to  the  Scudamores  of  Kentchurch  in 
Herefordshire,  and  though,  therefore,  in  orders,  was  a  most 
bitter  opponent  of  the  pretentious  and  the  evil  life  of  the  monks 
of  his  time.  All  his  writings  show  signs  of  the  influence  of  the 
moralists  of  the  middle  ages,  and  treat  of  religious  or  of  moral 
subjects.  His  poetry  is  strong  and  austere,  interfused  here  and 
there  with  the  most  biting  satire.  He  died  about  1400.  Like 
many  of  his  contemporarieSiDunbsr,  Villon,  Menotand  Manrique, 
his  dominant  note  is  that  of  sadness  and  regret 

Rhys  Goch  Eryri  had  a  sprightly  muse  which  deals  with 
fanciful  subjects.  His  themes  are  often  similar  to  those  of 
Dafydd  ab  Cwilym,  but  whereas  the  subject  of  Dafydd's  muse 
was  nature  and  his  treatment  universal,  Rhys  Goch's  are 
simj^y  natural  objects  which  he  treats  in  a  vigorous  but  narrow 
and  cold  manner. 

lolo  Goch,  that  is,  lorwerth  the  Red,  deserves  a  special 
mention  as  the  poet  who  voiced  the  aspirations  of  a  new  Wales 
when  Owen  Glyndwr  began  to  rise  into  power,  and  it  is  to  one 
of  his  poems  that  we  owe  a  most  minute  description  of  Sycharth, 
Owen  Gl3mdwr's  home.  His  poetry  is  slightly  more  archaic  in 
diction  than  that  of  his  contemporaries,  as  his  subject — war  and 
the  glory  of  Welsh  heroes — belonged  more  properly  to  the  age 
before  his  own.  In  one  very  striking  cyveydd  composed  after 
Glyndwr's  downfall,  he  calls  upon  this  hero  to  come  again  and 
claim  his  own,  and  addresseshimself  fancifully  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  where  his  hero  may  be  in  hiding.  He  died  after 
1405,  and,  if  the  dates  generally  given  for  Ids  birth  be  even 
approximately  correct,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  prodigious  age 
(cf.  Gweilkicu  lolo  Cock,  by  Charles  Ash  ton,  London,  1896). 

Rhys  Goch  ap  Rhiccert  claims  to  be  named  with  Dafydd  ab 
GwIIym  as  a  writer  of  lyrics  in  praise  of  beautiful  women.  He 
has  one  advantage,  however,  over  his  more  famous  contemporary 
in  the  variety  of  his  metres.  The  musical  lilt  and  the  delicate 
workmanship  of  his  poems,  with  their  recurring  refrain,  give  him 
a  unique  position  among  his  medieval  contemporaries  aft  the 
first  purely  lyrical  poet.  His  ftoreat  a  probably  a  little  later 
than  that  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  for  we  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  late  orthography  of  his  poems. 

Dafydd  Nanmor  is  chiefly  famous  for  two  exquisite  cywyddau, 
Cywydd  Marwnad  Merck,  or  Elegy  of  a  Maiden,  and  Cyvoydd  i 
valli  Uio,  or  Cywydd  to  Llio's  Hair.  In  both  these  poems  he 
shows  elegance  rather  than  depth,  and  a  fancy  as  bold  as  that 
of  his  great  master  Dafydd.  In  the  first  of  these  cywyddau  his 
grief  b  so  great  that  he  wishes  that  he  were  but  the  shroud 
around  his  dead  sweetheart,  and,  in  the  second,  Llio  Rhydderch*s 
golden  hair  over  her  white  brow  is  compared  to  the  refulgence  of 
lightning  over  the  fine  snow.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Rhys  Goch  Eryri,  but  there  are  many  facts  to 
warrant  a  supposition  that  he  lived  much  later,  even  as  late 
as  1490. 


Llywelyn  Goch  ap  Meurig  Hen  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  Marwnad  Ueucu  Uwyd,  an  elegy  which  is 
far  more  convincing  in  its  sincerity  than  Dafydd  Nanmor's 
cywydd.  Few  of  his  compositions  are  extant,  but  the  one 
already  mentioned  is  sufiident  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  poets  of  the  period.  He  lived  approximately  from  1330 
to  X39a 

The  other  poets  of  this  period  who  deserve  some  mention 
are  Dafydd  Ddu  o  Hiraddug,  who  wrote  poems  on  religious 
subjects,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  translated  part  of  the 
Oficium  Beatai  Mariae  into  Welsh;  Gruffydd  Grug,  between 
whom  and  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  a  most  fieree  poetic  quarrel  raged, 
but  who  is  the  author  of  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  opponent; 
Gruffydd  Llwyd  ab  Dafydd,  who  was  the  poet  of  Owen  Glyndwr 
and  whose  cywydd  in  praise  of  his  patron  is  one  of  the  best  of 
that  type;  Hywel  Swrdwal  and  Gwilym  ab  leuan  Hen. 

5.  The  Sitter  Age  of  the  Cywydd,  1440-1  s 50  — The  insurrection 
of  Owen  Glyndwr,  though  originally  the  result  of  a  private 
quarrel,'  was  the  general  revolt  of  a  nation  against  the  con- 
querors whom  it  hated,  and  the  English  king  knew  well  enough 
that  the  discontent  with  his  rule  was  fanned  by  the  older  and 
more  national  Welsh  institutions,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
the  system  of  wandering  bards.  The  conditions  which  had  given 
rise  to  this  ssystem  were  fast  dying  out,  but  the  noblemen,  who 
fortunately  were  still  intensely  Welsh,  were  loth  to  give  up  their 
family  bards,  and  the  bards  themselves,  never  a  too  industrious 
class,  were  too  glad  of  their  freedom  and  easy  life  to  turn  to  more 
profitable  work.  We  find,  therefore,  that  a  law  was  passed  in 
1403,  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV. 's  reign,  prohibiting  bards 
"  and  other  vagrants "  from  exercising  Uicir  profession  in 
Gwynedd  or  North  Wales.  This  law,  however,  like  its  pre- 
decessor in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  failed  utterly  in  its  purpose. 
By  prohibiting  the  Welsh  noblemen  from  giving  their  patronage 
to  the  bards,  and,  therefore,  from  distingtiishing  between  the  real 
bards  and  the  mendicant  rhymesters,  this  law  took  away  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  latter  class,  with  the  result  that  by 
about  X450  they  had  become  a  pest  to  the  coimtry.  About 
that  time  there  flourished  a  poet  called  Llawdden,  who,  noticing 
the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  poetry  in  Wales,  induced  his 
lunsman,  Gruffydd  ab  Nicolas,  a  nobleman  living  in  Y  Dre- 
newydd  (Newtown),  to  petition  Henry  VI.  for  permission  to  hold 
an  eisteddfod  sinJlar  in  purpose  to  the  three  Eisteddfodau 
Dadeni  of  the  last  period.  This  famous  eisteddfod  ^^^^^^ 
was  held  at  Caerfyrddin  (CamArthen)  in  1451,  and  ^Ssu^ 
shortly  before  the  actual  eisteddfod  was  held  a 
"statute"  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Llawdden, 
regulating  the  different  orders  of  bards  and  musicians  and  setting 
in  order  the  cyngkaneddion  a  mesurau,  the  different  kinds  of 
alliterative  verse  to  be  presented  to  the  assembled  bards  at  the 
meeting.  Among  those  present  at  that  eisteddfod  the  most 
distinguished  was  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd,  who  then  made  famous 
the  dictimi  that  the  purpose  of  an  eisteddfod  was  "  to  bring  to 
mind  the  past,  to  consider  the  present,  and  to  deliberate  about  the 
future."  He,  therefore,  proposed  emendations  in  "  the  rules  of 
Welsh  verse,"  making  them  more  strict,  so  as  to  keep  the  un- 
learned rhymesters  from  the  privileged  bardic  class.  This 
measure  had  a  most  important  effect  on  Welsh  literature.  It 
effectively  put  an  end  to  the  charming  spontaneity  which 
distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  by  introducing  an  arbitrary  set  of  rules 
gave  an  artificial  tone  to  almost  all  the  poetry  of  the  next  two 
himdred  years.  It  had,  indeed,  exactly  the  same  retarding  effect 
on  Welsh  poetry  as  the  Unities  had  on  the  French  drama.  So 
that,  whereas  the  poems  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  though  written 
in  the  difficult  alliterative  metres,  are  nearly  all  light  and  have 
a  sweet  lyrical  re-echo,  the  poetry  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd  and 
his  successors  is  often  heavy  and  nearly  always  artificial.  After 
making,  however,  all  these  deductions,  it  is  a  debatable  point 
whether  the  hard  and  fast  rules  which  now  regulated  Welsh 
poetry  did  not  eventually  justify  their  existence.  They  have 
helped,  by  inciting  to  carefulness,  to  keep  the  idiom  and  the 
language  pure  and  imdefiled,  and  to  this  day  style  in  Welsh 
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poetry  is  not  necessarily  a  striving  after  the  uncommon  as  it 
too  often  is  in  English. 

There  are  some  poets  included  in  this  period  who  belong  more 
properly  to  the  last,  but  even  these  show  signs  of  the  attempt  at 
correctness  and  distinction  which  was  supplanting  the  old 
simplicity.  leuan  ap  Rhydderch  ab  leuan  Llwyd,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  brother  of  the  Llio  Rhydderch  of  Dafydd 
Nanmor's  poem,  is  the  author  of  some  cywyddau  and  other 
poems  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  the  structure  of  which  shows 
great  skill  accompanied  by  force  and  clearness.  He  flourished 
about  1425.  Dafydd  ab  Meredydd  ap  Tudur,  who  flourished 
about  1420,  is  the  author  of  a  cywydd  "  to  Our  Saviour." 
About  the  same  time  lived  Rhys  Nanmor,  leuan  Gethin  ab 
leuan,  and  leuan  Llwyd  ab  Gwilym.  Among  the  earliest  of  the 
poets  who  belong  properly  to  this  period  is  Meredydd  ap  Rhys, 
whose  cywyddau  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  generality  of  poems 
written  in  these  years.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his  works 
is  a  cywydd  "  begging  for  a  fishing-net,"  and  another  giving 
thanks  for  the  same.  We  shall  find  that  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  able  to  write  long  and  interesting  poems  on 
Buch  seemingly  dry  and  uninteresting  subjects,  but  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  anything  beyond  good  verse  in  suc^i  compositions. 
Of  poetry,  as  generally  understood,  there  is  none. 

The  commanding  figure  in  this  period  is,  of  course,  Dafydd 
ab  Edmwnd,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Meredydd  ap  Rhys.  He 
bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  his  contemporaries 
B/Sawni.  ^  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  does  to  his,  and  to  strain  an 
analogy,  we  might  say  that  as  Dryden  was  to  Milton, 
so  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd  was  to  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  He  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  greatest  poet  that  North 
Wales  had  ever  produced,  and  some  would  set  him  up  as  a  rival 
even  to  Da(ydd  ab  Gwilym  himself.  He  would  probably 
have  produced  much  greater  poetry  had  he  understood  that  the 
cywydd  and  the  other  metres  were  strait  and  shackled  enough 
without  the  cymeriadau  and  other  devices  which  he  introduced, 
or  at  least  sanctioned  and  made  popular.  He  begins  many  of 
his  cywyddau  and  odes  with  the  same  letter;  he  is  the  chief 
among  Welsh  formalists,  but  in  spite  of  his  self-imposed  restric- 
tions he  is  a  great  poet  also.  His  most  famous  poems  are  three 
Cytpyddau  Merck  or  "  Poems  to  a  Lady,"  and  his  Cywydd  i  Wallt 
Merckf  '*  cywydd  to  a  lady's  hair."  He  is  the  author  of  the 
lines  already  quoted:  "  thy  brow,"  he  sings,  "  is  as  the  snow  of 
yesternight,  and  thy  cheeks  like  a  shower  of  roses."  He  died 
about  1480.  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd's  disdples  were  Gutyn  Owain 
and  Tudur  Aled,  who  was  also  his  nephew.  Gutyn  Owain  lived 
between  1420  and  1500,  and  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  by 
the  king's  commissioners  to  trace,  or  perhaps  to  manu- 
facture, the  Welsh  pedigree  of  Heniy  VII.  He  belonged  entirely 
to  the  school  inaugurated  by  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd,  and  though 
he  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  imagination,  the  highest  distinc- 
tion of  his  verse  is  its  intricacy  of  form  and  very  often  the 
felicity  of  his  couplets. 

Just  as  the  rise  of  Owen  Glyndwr  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  given  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  interest  to  poetry, 
so  in  1485,  when  Henry  VII. — the  "  little  bull  "  as  he  is  called 
by  the  poets — ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  particular  kind 
of  poetry  called  brudf  half  history  and  half  prophecy,  became 
popular,  and  we  have  in  the  manuscripts  much  writing  of  this 
description,  a  good  deal  of  it  worthless  as  poetry.  Occasionally, 
however,  some  of  these  "  bruts  "  may  claim  to  be  called  poetry, 
especially  the  compositions  of  Robin  Ddu  o  Fon,  who  wrote 
poems  in  praise  of  the  Tudors  and  hailed  them  as  the  deliverers 
of  the  nation,  even  before  Henry  VII.  had  landed  in  England, 
and  Dafydd  Llwyd  ab  Uywelyn,  whose  works  deserve  to  be 
much  better  known  than  they  are  at  present.  One  of  the  best 
cywyddau  among  his  works  is  the  "  Address  to  the  Raven,"  to 
whom  he  promises  a  right  royal  feast  when  the  hero  whom  all 
Wales  is  expecting  has  met  his  royal  enemy.  Tudur  Aled,  too, 
was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Henry  VII.  and  wrote  many  cywyddau 
in  praise  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  the  great  champion  of  Henry's 
cause  in  South  Wales.  He  is  also  famous  as  having  supplemented 
and  made  a  new  recension  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd's  rules  of 


poetry  in  the  eisteddfod  held  at  Caerwysin  iS24-  Tudor  Afed 
has  always  been  more  widely  known  in  Waks  than  almost  say 
other  of  the  earlier  poets  except  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  This  ii 
perhaps  due  to  the  quotability  and  sententiousness  of  faiscouplets 
There  is  a  certain  refreshing  dryness  about  his  poetry  which 
partly  makes  up  for  his  want  of  imagination.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  p>oets  of  this  century  is  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  who  lived 
between  1410  and  1490.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  wa 
a  zealous  Lancastrian,  and  his  bitterest  enemies  were  the  cxa 
of  Chester,  who  had  treated  him  scurvily  while  he  was  there  in 
hiding,  and  his  aanil,  satirizing  the  men  of  that  city,  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  compositions  in  the  language.  Indeed,  amoof 
so  many  cywyddau  of  this  period  in  conventiooal  praise  of 
different  patrons,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  find  such  an  outburst 
of  sincere  personal  feeling,  boldly  and  fiercely  e^kiessed.  He 
wrote  an  awdl  also  rejdcing  in  the  victory  of  Henry  VIL  Most 
of  his  work,  however,  consists  of  cywyddau  miaal—paxst  of 
patrons — containing  weary  and  unpoetical  pedigrees.  Crttfl>-dd 
Hiraethog,  who  flourished  about  1540,  was  a  dtsdple  of  Tudar 
Aled.  A  fierce  poetical  dispute  raged  between  him  and  Sioo 
Brwynog  of  Anglesey,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  hn.  About 
this  time  there  were  many  poets  in  Wales  who  were  imitators 
of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  and  who  did  not  follow  implidtiy  the 
lead  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd,  like  those  whom  we  have  mrationed. 
Much  of  their  poetry  is  feeble,  but  Bedo  Brwynllysg  especi&Dy 
stands  out  from  among  the  rest,  and  his  poetry,  though  ia^hf 
imitative  and  often  over  fanciful,  is  of  a  much  higher  order  ibaa 
the  genealogical  poems  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  and  othen.  In  the 
same  way  the  only  poem  of  any  merit  of  leuan  Denlwyn  printed 
in  the  Corchestion  is  written  in  this  imitative  strain.  Other  poets 
of  the  middle  of  this  period  are  Deio  ap  leuan  Du,  lorverlli 
Fyn^^wyd,  Lewys  Morganwg,  leuan  Brydydd  Hir,  and  Tudur 
Penllyn,  who  wrote  a  superb  cywydd  to  Dafydd  ab  Siencyn,  the 
outlaw. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  we  begin  to  bremthe  a  litenry 
atmosphere  that  is  gradually  but  surely  changing, — it  is  ifee 
change  from  the  misty  Wales  of  Roman  Catholic  times  to  the 
modem  Wales  after  the  ReformatiorL  Thepoetical  iocohereDoes 
of  the  old  metres  and  the  tricks  of  fancy  of  the  old  stylists 
occasionally  form  a  somewhat  incongruous  dress  for  the  thoughts 
of  later  poets.  The  old  spirit  and  the  glamour  were  grsdiaQf 
wearing  away,  orUy  to  be  momentarily  revived  in  the  poeuy 
of  Goronwy  Owen,  nearly  two  centuries  later.  Two  or  three 
figures,  indeed,  stand  out  prominently  during  these  yean, 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  bards  ordained  pauariikii 
(master-poets)  in  the  second  Caerwys  Eisteddfod  held  in  156^ 
viz.  William  Ll^n,  William  Cynwal,  Sion  Tudor,  and  Soa 
Phylip.  William  Llyn  (i  530?-!  580)  was  a  pupil  of  Gniffydd 
Hiraethog.  His  complicated  awdlau  are  marvels  of  iqgcDutT. 
but  many  of  them  are  on  that  very  account  almost  umntelUgibk. 
He  was,  however,  a  complete  master  oi  the  cywydd,  in  vhkk 
he  sometimes  displays  a  sense  of  style  and  a  sweetness  of  inugeiy 
allied  to  a  melodiousness  of  language  unequalled  by  the  otbrr 
poets  of  the  period.  His  best-known  work  is  the  famous  ■Mnn:i 
to  his  master,  Grufl'ydd  Hiraethog.  Sion  Tiidur  (d.  1602),  abo  s 
disdple  of  G.  Hiraethog,  was  connected  in  some  capacity  or  other 
with  the  cathedral  at  St  Asaph.  He  is  a  realist,  and  delights  a 
giving  vivid  word  pictures  in  a  less  fanciful  strain  than  his  pee- 
decessors.  Sion  Phylip  (i  545-1620)  wrote  a  famous  wurvm^ 
to  his  father  and  a  cywydd  "  to  a  sea-gull,"  which  is  a  superb 
piece  of  nature-painting  in  the  style  of  Dafydd  ab  Gvil>^ 
While  dealing  with  this  second  Eisteddfod  at  Caerwys,  «e  may 
note  that  Simwnt  Fychan's  "  Laws  of  Poetry  "  were  accepted 
at  this  festival. 

Two  poets  of  this  period,  whom  an  English  writer  describes 
a  "  the  two  filthy  Welshmen  who  first  smoked  publicly  in  the 
streets,"  were  captains  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  navy,  vis.  Thorus 
Prys  (d.  1634)  of  Plas  lolyn,  and  William  Myddleton  (155^ 
1621),  called  in  Welsh  Gwilym  Canoldref.  The  former  wroU. 
among  other  things,  humorous  cywyddau  descriptive  of  life  is 
London  and  in  the  En^ish  navy  of  those  days,  in  a  st)^  which 
was  afterwards  attempted  by  Lewys  Morys.    The  vorii  of 
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Hyddleton,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (1603)  into  Welsh  cywydd  metre,  a  difficult  and  profitless 
eq)ecuiient. 

With  Edmwnd  Prys  (1541- 1624),  the  famous  archdeacon  of 
Jjenoneth,  we  come  to  distinctly  modem  times.  He  is  hardly 
a  great  poet,  if  we  judge  him  by  the  canons  which  are  now 
popular.  His^t  was  a  gift  of  terse  and  biting  statement,  and 
hb  cywayddau  on  the  whole  have  more  of  literary  than  of  poetical 
merit.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  and  his  works  are  full 
of  scholastic  and  often  difficult  allusions.  His  most  famous 
cywyddau  are  those  written  in  the  literary  quarrel  between  him 
and  Wiliam  Cynwal.  "  Wiliam  Cynwal,"  says  Goronwy  Owen, 
**  though  the  greater  poet,  was  like  a  man  fighting  with  bare  fists 
against  complete  armour,"  and  it  may  be  freely  granted  that  in 
ths,  the  most  famous  quarrel  in  Welsh  literature,  the  palm  of 
^iaory  rested  with  the  contentious  old  ecclesiastic.  We  shall 
deal  with  the  rest  of  Edmwnd  Prys's  literary  work  in  the  section 
on  the  rise  of  popular  poetry. 

Here  tl:^  age  of  the  cywydd  and  the  aiod/,  as  the  chief  forms  of 
verse,  ends.  They  appear  again  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  but 
as  aliens  among  a  nation  that  no  longer  paid  them  homage. 
The  distinctly  Welsh  fashion  in  song  was  dying  out. 

6.  Prose,  1^50-1750. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
Wdsh  literature  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  prose  between 
xjoo  and  1550.  The  genius  of  the  people  has  always  been  an 
eminently  poetical  and  imaginative  one,  and  the  history  of 
Wales,  politically  and  socially,  has  always  been  a  fitter  subject 
for  poetry  than  for  prose.  During  this  period,  Wales  enjoyed  a 
rest  from  propagandists  and  revolutionaries  which  has  seldom 
been  the  happy  lot  of  any  other  nation — they  lay  content  with 
their  own  old  traditions,  acquiescing  proudly  in  their  separation 
from  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  their  aloofness  from  all 
the  movements  which  shook  Enf^land  and  the  continent  during 
those  years.  Dynasties  came  and  went,  one  religion  ousted 
another  religion,  a  new  learning  exposed  the  absurdities  of  the 
old,  but  the  Welsh,  among  their  hills,  knew  nothing  of  it;  and 
when  new  ideas  b<^n  to  brood  over  the  consciousness  of  the 
oation,  they  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  providing  new  subjects 
for  cywyddau.  The  Peasant  Revolt,  for  instance,  had  but  little 
effect  on  Welsh  history,  its  most  important  contribution  to  the 
heritage  of  the  nation  being  lolo  Goch's  superb  "  Cywydd  to  the 
Labourer."  Even  the  Reformation,  which  helped  to  change  the 
whole  fabric  of  English  literature,  had  little  efifect  on  that  of 
Wales,  and  the  age  of  the  cywydd  dragged  out  wearily  its  last 
years  without  experiencing  the  slightest  quickening  from  the 
great  movement  which  was  remaking  Europe.  Hardly  a  prophet 
or  reactionary  raised  bis  voice  in  defence  or  condemnation,  and 
the  Welsh  went  on  serenely  making  and  reading  poetry.  The  two 
political  movements  in  which  Wales  was  really  interested,  the 
revolt  of  Glynd^  and  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  paid  their 
tribute  to  its  poetry  alone,  and  both  enterprises  had  sufficient  of 
romance  in  them  to  repel  the  historian  and  to  capture  the  poet. 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  have  no  prose  in  this  period,  because 
there  was  no  cause  strong  enough  to  produce  it.  What  prose 
the  nation  required  they  found  in  the  tales  of  romance,  in  the 
legends  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  and  the  GraU,  and,  as  for 
pedigrees  and  history,  were  they  not  written  in  the  cywyddau  of 
the  poets? 

The  little  prose  that  was  produced  during  this  period  (1300- 
1550)  was  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  was  simply  an  exercise 
in  bng  sentences  and  in  curiously  built  compounds,  and  therefore 
more  nearly  allied  to  poetry.  It  generally  took  the  form  of  dewis- 
hetkau,  a  tist  of  the  "  choice  things  "  of  such  and  such  a  person, 
or  of  the  later  triads  {trioedd),  which,  starting  from  an  ancient 
nudeus,  gradually  grew  till,  at  the  present  day,  Wales  has  a 
gnomic  literature  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its  prose. 
Modem  Welsh  prose,  however,  is  only  very  indirectly  connected 
with  these  compositions.  It  is  almost  altogether  a  product  of  the 
Biblical  literature  which  began  to  appear  after  the  Reformation, 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  here  the  main  facts  and  dates  in  its 
development.  The  first  Welsh  book  was  printed  in  1546.  It 
comisted  of  eactiacts  in  Welsh  from  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer 


Book,  and  a  calendar.  The  author  was  Sir  John  Prys  (1502- 
1 555).  The  most  important  name  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
is  William  Salesbury  (x530?-i6oo?).  His  chief  books  were, 
A  Dictionary  in  Englyske  and  Wdshe  (printed  in  1547,  and  pub- 
lished  in  facsimile  reprint  by  the  Cymmrodoxion  Sodety), 
Kynnner  Lliih  a  Ban  (1551),  the  Prayer  Book  in  Welsh  (1567), 
and  the  most  important  of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  (1567).  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  of  the  impetus  which  William  Salesbury 
gave  to  Welsh  prose,  but  it  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  his 
great  work  was  marred  by  many  defects.  He  had  a  theory  that 
Welsh  ought  to  be  written  as  much  like  Latin  as  possible,  and 
the  result  is  that  his  language  is  very  poor  Welsh,  both  in  spelling 
and  idiom;  it  is  an  artificial  dialect.  It  is  a  striking  testimony, 
however,  to  his  influence  that  many  of  the  constructions  and 
words  which  he  manufactured  are  found  to  this  day  in  corre^ 
literary  Welsh. 

In  1567  was  published  a  Wdsh  Grammar  by  Dr  Gruflfydd 
Roberts,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  living  at  Milan  (reprinted  in 
facsimile,  Paris,  1883),  and  in  1583,  tmder  the  direction  of  Dr 
Rhosier  Smyth,  his  Drych  Cristionogawl  was  published  at  Rouen. 
Many  other  important  Welsh  books  were  produced  during  these 
years,  but  the  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  subsequent  literature  of  Wales  was  the 
translation  of  the  Wdsk  Bible  (1588)  by  Dr  William  Morgan 
(1547  ?-i6o4),  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  afterwards  of  St  Asaph. 
The  Authorized  Version  (1620)  now  in  use  is  a  revision  of  this 
work  by  Dr  Richard  Parry,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  (1560-1623). 
In  X592  the  Welsh  Grammar  of  Sion  Dafydd  Rh^s  (x534~x6o9) 
was  published — a  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  language  and  on 
the  rules  of  Welsh  poetry.  It  was  followed  in  162 x  by  the  Welsh 
Grammar,  and  in  1632  by  the  Welsh  Dictionary  of  Dr  John  Da  vies 
o  Fallwyd  (x57o?-x644). 

There  are  two  prose  compositions  which  stand  entirely  by 
themselves  in  this  period  of  Bibles  and  grammars — the  History 
of  Ellis  Gruffydd,  and  Morris  Kyfiin's  Defyniad  y  Ffydd.  The 
former  was  a  soldier  in  the  English  army  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  wrote  a  long  history  of  England  from  the 
earliest  times  to  his  own  day.  This  docimient,  which  has  never 
been  published,  and  which  lies  hidden  away  among  the  Mostyn 
MSS.,  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  original  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  author's  contemporaries,  and  it  sheds  con- 
siderable light  on  the  iimer  life  of  the  court  and  the  army.  It  is 
written  in  a  delightfully  easy  style,  contrasting  favourably  with 
the  stiff  diction  of  this  period  of  traixslations.  The  work  of 
Morris  Kyffin  (x555?-x598?)  which  we  have  mentioned  is  a 
translation  of  B^op  Jewel's  Apologia  Eccksiae  Anglicanae 
(1562)  and  was  published  in  1595.  This  work  is  the  first  piece 
of  modem  Welsh  prose  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
written  in  the  rich  idiom  of  the  spoken  Welsh.  It  is  a  precursor 
of  many  other  books  of  its  kind,  a  long  series  culminating  in 
the  inmiortal  Bardd  Cwsc.  In  this  sense  Morris  Ryffin  may 
with  perfect  justice  be  hailed  as  the  father  of  modem  Welsh 
prose. 

Most  of  the  works  which  were  afterwards  written  in  the  strong 
idiomatic  Welsh  of  Morris  Kyffin  were  on  religious,  subjects,  and 
many  of  them  were  translated  from  the  English.  The  first  was 
Ymarfer  0  Dduwioldeb  (1630)  by  Rowland  Vychano  Gaergai  (a 
translation  of  Bailey's  Practice  of  Piety)  ^  which  was  followed  in 
1632  by  Dr  John  Davies's  Llyfr  y  Res^ution,  and  in  1666  by 
Hanes  y  Ffydd  Ddifuant  (A  History  of  the  True  Faith)  by 
Charles  Edwards.  All  these  authors  and  many  of  their  successors 
were  strong  adherenU  of  the  Established  Church,  which  was  then 
intensely  Welsh  in  sentiment.  But  m  the  midst  of  these  church- 
men, a  flame-bearer  of  dissent  appeared — Morgan  Llwyd  o 
Wynedd,  who  published  in  1653  "  a  mystery  to  be  understood 
of  some,  and  scorned  of  others  "—Llyfr  y  Tri  Aderyn  (The  Book 
of  the  Three  Birds).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  between 
the  eagle  (Cromwell),  the  dove  (Dissent)  and  the  raven  (th« 
EsUbllshed  Church).  This  book  is  cerUinly  the  most  important 
original  composition  published  during  the  X7th  century,  and  to 
thb  day  remains  one  of  the  widely-read  classics  of  the  Welsh 
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tongue.  Morgan  Llwyd  wrote  many  other  books  in  Welsh  and 
English,  all  more  or  less  in  the  vein  of  the  first  book. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  this  period,  the  prose  output 
of  the  Welsh  press  consisted  mainly  of  devotional  books,  written 
or  translated  for  or  at  the  instigation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Th6  Established  Church,  with  the  help  of 
this  society,  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
Wales  by  publishing  books  of  this  description,  and  it  is  mainly 
due  to  its  exertions  that  the  lamp  of  Welsh  prose  was  kept 
burning  during  these  years.  Among  the  clergy  who  produced 
books  of  this  description  were  Edward  Samuel  (1674-1748), 
who  published  among  other  works  HoU  DdyUdswydd  Dyn,  a 
translation  of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  (1718);  Moses  Williams 
(1684-1743),  a  most  diligent  searcher  into  Welsh  MSS.  and 
translator;  Griffith  Jones  of  LJanddowror  (1683-1761),  the  father 
of  Welsh  popular  education;  lago  ab  Dewi  (1644  ?-x722)  and 
Theophilus  Evans  (1694-1769),  the  famous  author  of  Drych  y 
Prif  Oesoedd  (17x6  and  1740).  This  book,  like  Llyfr  y  Tri 
Aderyn  and  Y  Bardd  Cwse,  has  an  established  position  for  all 
time  in  the  annals  of  Welsh  literature. 

We  come  now  to  the  greatest  of  all  Welsh  prose  writers, 
Ellis  Wyn  o  Lasynys  (1671-1734).  His  first  work  was  a 
translation  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  H(dy  Living^  under  the  title  of 
Rhed  Buchedd  Sanctaidd  (1701).  His  next  work  was  the 
immortal  Gwdedigaethau  y  Bardd  Cwsc  (1703).  The  founda- 
tion of  this  work  was  L'Estrange's  translation  of  the  Suenos 
of  the  Spaniard  Quevedo.  Ellis  Wyn  has  certainly  followed 
his  original  closely,  even  as  Shakespeare  followed  his,  but  by 
his  inimitable  magic  he  has  transmuted  the  characters  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Spaniard  into  Welsh  characters  and  scenery  of 
the  17th  century.  No  writer  before  or  after  him  has  used  the 
Welsh  language  with  such  force  and  skill,  and  he  will  ever 
remain  the  stylist  whom  all  Welsh  writers  will  strive  to  imitate. 
The  magic  of  his  work  has  endowed  the  stately  idiom  of  Gwynedd 
with  such  glamour  that  it  has  now  become  the  standard  idiom 
of  Welsh  prose.    See  Stem,  Z.  /.  cdt,  PhU.  iii.  165  flf. 

7.  The  Rise  oj  Popular  Poetry,  1600-1750.— ^Nhtn  Henry 
Vn.  ascended  the  throne,  the  old  hostility  of  the  Welsh 
towards  the  English  disappeared.  They  had  realized  their 
wildest  hope,  that  of  seeing  a  Welshman  wearing  "  the  crown  of 
London."  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Welsh  gentry  began  to  look  towards  England  for  recognition 
and  preferment,  and  their  interest  in  their  own  little  country 
necessarily  began  to  wane.  The  result  was  that  the  traditional 
patrons  of  the  Welsh  muse  could  no  longer  imderstand  the 
language  of  the  poets,  and  the  poets  were  forced  to  seek  some 
more  profitable  employment.  Besides,  the  old  conditions  were 
changing;  the  medieval  traditions  were  indeed  dying  hard, 
but  it  gradually  and  imperceptibly  came  about  that  the  poets  of 
the  older  school  had  no  audience.  The  only  poets  who  still 
followed  the  old  traditions  were  the  rich  fanners  who  "  sang 
on  their  own  land,"  as  the  Welsh  phrase  goes.  A  new  school, 
however,  was  rising.  The  nation  at  large  had  a  vast  ^tore  of 
folk-poetry,  full  of  all  the  poetical  characteristics  of  the  Celt, 
and  it  was  this  very  poetry,  despised  as  it  was,  that  became 
ultimately  the  groundwork  of  the  new  literature. 

The  first  landmark  in  this  new  development  was  the  publica- 
tion in  1621  of  Edmwnd  Prys's  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
(followed  by  later  editions  in  1628, 1630,  1638  and  1648),  and  of 
the  first  poem  of  the  Welshmen*!  Candle  {Cannwyll  y  Cymry) 
of  Rhys  Pritchard,  vicar  of  Llandovery  (1569-1644).  This  was 
published  in  1646.  These  works  were  not  written  in  the  old 
metres  peculiar  to  Wales,  but  in  the  free  metres,  like  those  of 
English  poetry.  The  former  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  these  Psalms  were  about  the  first  metrical  h3rmns  in  use. 
They  are  often  rugged  and  uncouth,  but  many  of  the  verses — 
such  as  the  23rd  Psalm — have  a  haunting  melody  of  their  own, 
which  grips  the  mind  once  and  for  ever.  The  second  work,  the 
first  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1672,  consisted 
of  moral  verses  in  the  metres  of  the  old  folk-songs  (PeniUion 
Tdyn),  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  was  the  "  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  "  of  the  common  people.    Many  other  poets  of  the 


early  part  of  this  period  wrote  in  these  metres,  such  as  £d«ard 
Dafydd  o  Fargam  (fl.  1640),  Rowland  Fychan,  Moigaa  Llwyd  e 
Wynedd  and  William  Phylip  (d.  1669).  Poetry  io  the  free 
metres,  however,  was  generally  very  crude,  until  it  was  gives 
a  new  dignity  by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  perioo,  Huw  Moms  0 
Bont  y  Meibik>n  (1622-1709).  Most  of  ha  earlier  coo^Knitioas. 
which  are  among  his  best,  and  which  were  influ^bced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  cavalier  poetry  of  England,  are  k>ve  poena,  pcriect 
marvels  of  felicitous  ingenuity  and  sweetness.  He  &ced  the 
poetic  canons  of  the  free  metres,  and  made  idtai  was  before 
homely  and  uncouth,  courtly  and  dignified.  He  wrote  a  cyrsyid 
marwnad  to  his  contemporary,  Edward  Moms  o*r  Perthi  Uwychac 
(d.  1689),  who  was  also  a  poet  of  considerable  merit.  Most  vi 
his  work  is  composed  of  "  moral  pieces  "  and  carob.  Oiha 
poets  of  the  period  were  Sion  Dafydd  Las  (1650-1691),  who  «as 
among  the  laist  of  the  family  bards,  and  Dafydd  Joocs  o  Dref riv 
(fl.  1750).  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  comes  Lewys  Mor)-) 
(1700-1765).  His  poetry  alone  does  not  seem  to  warrant  his 
fame,  but  he  was  the  creator  of  a  new  period,  the  inspirer  aad 
the  patron  of  Goronwy  Owen.  According  to  the  lights  of  the 
x8th  century,  he  was,  h'ke  his  brothers  Richard  and  Williaa!. 
a  scholar.  His  poetry,  except  a  few  weU-known  pieces,  viii 
never  be  popular,  because  it  does  not  conform  to  modern  canoes 
of  taste.  Hb  greatest  merit  is  that  he  wrote  the  popular  poetry 
then  in  vogue  with  a  scholar's  elegance. 

8.  The  Remval,  IJ50-J830. — ^The  two  leading  figures  in  thb 
period  aro  Goronwy  Owen  (1722-1769)  and  WiUiaun  WUhaios, 
Pantycelyn  (17x7-1791).  Goronw>  (Sren  wrote  all  hb  poetry 
in  the  cynghanedd,  and  his  work  gave  the  old  metres  a  new  lik. 
He  raised  them  from  the  neglect  into  which  they  had  faOo. 
and  caused  them  to  be,  till  this  day,  the  vehicle  of  half  the  poetial 
thought  of  Wales.  But  he  was  in  no  wi^  a  representative  cf 
his  age;  he,  like  Milton,  sang  among  a  crowd  oC  xnfeiior  poets 
themes  quite  detached  from  the  life  of  his  time,  so  that  be  also, 
like  his  English  brother,  lacks  "  human  interesL"  After  Daf}<Sd 
ab  Gwilym,  he  is  the  greatest  poet  who  sang  in  the  old  mttns^ 
and  the  influence  of  his  correct  and  fastidious  muse  remstDs  k> 
this  day.  William  Williams,  however,  wrote  in  the  free  nctres  is 
a  way  that  was  astoundingly  fresh.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of 
him  that  he  was  a  hymnologist;  he  is  mudi  naore,  he  is  tke 
national  poet  of  Wales.  He  had  certainly  the  loftiest  imagiiu- 
tion  of  all  the  poets  of  five  centuries,  and  his  influence  00  tke 
Welsh  people  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  his 
idiom  and  dialect  has  fixed  itself  Indelibly  on  modern  htetaiy 
Welsh.  Besides  the  hymns,  he  wrote  a  religious  epic,  rjb»- 
memphuSf  which  is  to  this  day  the  national  epic  of  evangdkat 
Wales.  Even  as  Goronwy  Owen  is  the  father  of  modem  Wefab 
poetry  in  the  old  metres,  so  William  Williams  is  the  great  foontaia- 
head  of  the  free  metres,  because  he  set  aflame  the  iraa^catjofl 
of  every  poet  that  succeeded  him.  With  two  such  pioneers,  it  is 
natural  that  the  rest  of  this  period  should  contain  many  great 
names.  Thomas  Edwards  (Twm  o*r  Nant)  (i  739-1810)  tos 
been  called  by  an  imwarrantably  bold  hyperbole,  '*  the  Wd^ 
Shakespeare."  Most  of  his  works  are  interiudes  and  baJbdi, 
and  he  used  to  be  very  pc^ular  with  the  commoo  people;  he 
is,  to  this  day,  probably  the  oflenest  quoted  of  ail  the  Wehh 
poets.  William  Wynn,  rector  of  Llangynhafal  (i  704-1 7^). 
is  the  author  of  a  "  Cywydd  of  the  Great  Judgment,"  whidi 
bears  comparison  with  Goronwy  Owen's  masterpiece.  Evaa 
Evans  (leuan  Brydydd  Hir)  (1731-1789)  was  famoitt  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  scholar  and  antiquarian.  Edward  Rhisbrt 
(17 14-1777),  the  schoolmaster  of  Ystradmeurig,  was  a  schdar 
and  a  writer  of  pastorals  in  the  manner  of  Theocritus.  Most 
of  the  other  poets  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  thb  poiod 
—Dafydd  Ddu  Eryri  (1760-1822),  Gwallter  Mediain  (tT^t- 
1849),  Robert  ab  Gwilym  Ddu  (1767-1850),  Dafydd  loaavr 
(i 751-1827),  Dewi  Wyn  o  Eifion  (1784-1841) — ^werc  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  Ebteddfod,  which  began  to  laotase 
in  influence  during  thb  period  until  it  has  bcoomc  to-day  the 
national  festival.  They  idl  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  cyn^ksnedi^ 
and  the  work  of  nearly  all  of  them  b  marked  by  corrtctiMi 
rather  than  by  poetical  in^iration. 
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^  Fnu  afitr  1S30. — In  the  pteenJing  ptriodi,  we  h»v*  s«n 
thil  Wdsb  p™>*i  Uuugh  abundut  ia  quantity,  bad  a  very 
namv  nn^.  Few  wiitcra  rose  above  theological  controveny 
or  Doril  treatisear  and  the  humaner  aide  of  liteiature  was  almost 
enliHy  o^ectcd.  Id  this  period,  however^  we  find  a  prose 
literature  that,  with  the  exception  of  scientific  works,  is  ai 
wide  in  its  ranee  as  that  of  fingland,  and  all  departments  are  weU 
and  competently  npnented,  Ibough  by  but  few  names.  Dr 
Lewis  Edwinls  (igo^ira?)  Itiuck  a  new  note  when  he  begari 
to  omlribulc  hii  titetaiy  arid  theological  cuayi  10  the  prriodicali, 
bat,  though  many  have  eqiiaQed  and  even  urpaswd  hun  ai 
tlwobipca]  eiaayisu^  few,  if  any,  of  hU  fc^wers  have  attempted 
the  literary  and  criticaf  essays  on  which  hii  Fame  as  writer  raiist 
maioly  rsl  Together  with  Gwilyrn  Hiiaethog  (tSoi-tSSj), 
ti-r  author  of  the  inimitable  UyUiyna  Ha  Ffarmer,  he  may 
br  regarded  ai  the  pioneer  of  the  new  Literature.  Samuel 
RobeiU  tiSw-iSJj),  generafly  known  as  S.R.,  wrote  numerous 
inc»  and  boi^  on  politics  and  economics,  and  «i  a  political 
thiuirr  be  was  in  many  respects  Far  in  advance  of  his  English 
conltmporaiiea.  It  was  in  this  period,  too,  that  Wales  had  bet 
national  novelist,  Daniel  Owen  (i5j6~rS9j).  He  was  a  novrliil 
of  the  Dickenl  school,  and  delighted  like  his  great  niaalei 
"  in  writing  mylhology  rather  than  fiction."  He  has  created  a 
pew  Eilervy  atmo^here,  in  whicb  the  characters  of  Puritajucal 
and  plebeian  Wales  move  Inely  and  without  restninL  He  can. 
DTvn  be  eclipsed  just  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  carmot  be  eclipsed, 
benue  the  Wales  which  be  describes  is  slowly  passing  away. 
He  bas  many  worthy  disciples,  uiwng  whom  Miss  Winnie  Pairy 
is  eisily  fiist.  Indeed,  in  her  fioec  taste  and  greater  firmness 
of  touch,  she  stuull  an  t  higher  plane  than  even  her  great  master. 
The  inqiiring  genius  of  the  latter  pan  of  this  period  Is  Owen 
M.  Edwards  (b.  iSjS),  and,  as  a  styhst,  all  writers  of  Welsh 
prose  since  Qlia  Wynn  have  to  concede  him  the  laurel.  His 
Litle  books  of  travel  and  history  and  anecdote  have  created, 
Of  nther,  are  creating  a  new  school  of  writers,  scrupulously 
ind  almost  pedantically  careful  and  correct,  an  Ideal  which, 
«  iu  philidogical  side  is  the  outcome  o(  the  scientific  study  of 
the  language  as  inaugurated  by  Sir  John  Rhf  >  and  Professor 
tlortis  JoDca.  One  of  the  catUest,  if  nol  the  ablest  writer  of 
this  "  new  Welsh  "  w»»  the  independent  and  original  Emrya 
ip  Iwan  (d.  T^ofi),  whoM  H<imaiau  was  published  in  1907. 

10.  Poefry  o/ler  tSao. — The  origins  of  this  period  aie  leiUy 
placed  in  the  last  period.    Its  1 
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e  lyric. 


of  Eni 


contiDcntal  idi 

■Hten  the  favourite  Idnn  of  poetry,  so  the  lyric  becomes  now 
puunount,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms.  The  first 
great  name,  after  tboae  already  mentioned  in  the  development  of 
this  fbnn  of  poetry,  is  that  of  Arme  Griffiths  (1776-1805).    Her 

....  .... J  .,  . i^y,  y,  jjij  Enghsh 

te  to  give  any  idea 
KmbolisU'c  grace  of 


She  gave 


to  the  WeUh  lyrii 
Ddancholy  intensity  whicb  bu  always  characleriied  iL  Evan 
Evans  (leuan  CUn  Gdiionydd)  (1795-1855)  was  also  a  hymno- 
bgist,  hut  he  wrote  many  secular  lyrics  and  tntKUau — among  the 
former  being  the  famous  Uorfa  RJiuddlm,  Ebeneier  Thomas 
(Eben  Fardd)  (rgoj-iMj)  was  a  famous  EiiUddleivr-,  hit  best 

the  19th  century.  Cwilym 
of  tnniiau,  hat  the  gift  of 
cmpliSed  in  Hinutk  Cymre 
nm'ii  wtad.  Daniel' Ddu  (1791-1846)  was  a  scholar  who  wrote 
•tax  touching  lyric)  and  hymns.  Gwilym  Hiraethog  (iSoi~ 
\%ii)  attempted  an  epic,  Emmamitl,  with  indifiercnt  success. 
Hii  ihocter  works  and  some  of  his  stKUaa  are  of  a  much  higher 
enler.  Caledfryn  (i8oi'i869)  was  a  direct  successor  ol  Dewi 
Wyn  and  the  esdier  writers  of  oic^ii,  but  his  Dr^iai  y  RMiay 
Caalt  is  superior  to  imything  which  his  master  wrote-    Similar 

(1809-1874),  Cynddelw  (1811-1875),  Gwalchmaif  1801-1897)  and 
Tiulno  [i84*-iS9S). 


John  BUckwell  (Alun)  (1797-1840)  wit  a  lyriebt  of  the  fint 
order.  With  leuan  Glan  Geiiionydd,  he  it  the  pioneer  ol  the 
secular  lyric  of  the  19th  century.  Succeeding  to  this  group  of 
lyricists,  we  have  another  later  group,  Ceiriog  {i83!-i&a7), 
Talhaiam(iBio-i859)  and  Mynyddog  (1833-1877),  who  ccrlainty 
had    the    advantage  o        ■■   ■  >  .     .     , 


lining  of  th> 

ciriog,  ol 


est,  but  Ihey 


to  Wales  what  Robert 
his  poetical  faults  and  ] 
Wales,  because  he 


iilhegi 


cotlind 


He  is  called  the  national  poet  of 
is  the  first  to  ting  of  (he  land  and  the  nition 
the  glamour  of  his  genius  over  the  life  ol  Ihe 
nrin,  tbe  pcasanU  of  Wales. 
Somewhat  higher  flights  were  essayed  by  Gwilym  ,Marlea 
.834-1879)  and  hlwyn  (1831-1878).  Their  poetry  is  Words- 
orthian  and  mystical,  and  wdl  aempHfies  the  love  of  meta- 
physics and  tpeculation  which  ft  growing  in  Wales-  Islwyn's 
Y storm,  thou^  uneven,  is  full  of  powerful  pasiaget,  and  he  was  a 
master  of  blank  veisc.  Of  the  remaining  poelt  of  the  period 
living  in  1908,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Rev.  Elvel  Lewis  in 
the  older  generation,  and  Eihon  Wyn  in  the  younger — both 
writers  of  lyrio.  Other  lyrical  poctsof  the  first  class  are  Gwylla 
and  Silyn  Roberts.  In  Ihe  old  metres,  two  poets  stand  out 
prominent  above  all  olhen— J.  Morris  Jones  and  T.  Gwynn 
Tones.  The  Avtil  i  Famo*  of  the  former,  and  the  KmodoinBd 
of  the  latter,  gave  teaion  10  beheve  thai  Welsh  pocuy 


<r.  0/  (*<  fCywry 


iSoghl^.AnwvLPrp^fMKiutoHt^ibFfidryCLoiidaa.  iQ05).altaon 
ihFMabini>Eliai:(iIx£'.>.«<l./>UI.Li7Tfi^;I.B.Jolin,  rbJroMi- 
siiol London,  iaoi)!T.Shankland,Z>>BwtiiwCy]wni.  reprinted  from 
Si'i~  Comtr  tiSaa):  W.  J.  Cruffydd,  KmgH  Injlunus  en  Wttik 
LtU-aUn  >'■  tt>  XIV.  aid  XV.  CtnUma.  CiSld  eTWelth  Cnduale* 
{190a);  Cwilym  Ueyn.  Lltfrfijiarlk  y  Cjmry  (Llanidloes,  1867); 
RDbcrtWilUami,£<niiii(ii»l!!>ini(LUndovefy,  lau);  Owenjonei, 
Cy«r>  (1  vols..  London,  1875);  D.  W.  Nadi,  nutory  vf  On  BtUb 
0/  CaOnuli  (Tenby.  tS6l)\  EmydapimHa  Cuntmuu  (10  vob., 
<  1899-1896);  C.  Aihlon.  ByKyi  at  uwnili  ir  Eiat  Jfirnn 
(Treterbert,  iBoi);  I.  FouISb.  /.  Oiriai  Hutka.  «  (TT/i  n'J 
■Milt  (LiveTpool.  18871:  J.  M.  Jnm,  Z^ijJifiKd/yii^^^tHcily- 
BvIl,  IBOJ);  H.  Elvel  Lrwit5iKt(  Sinfin  0/ IfoJu  (London.  llSoli 
H.  VV.  Lkyd,  H'iJit««ib>niilal,ttr»lilia  At  XVI.  c<ii  XVIS. 
Ct^luriii  (t-ondon,  igBlJ. 

AnlMcpri.  Sdulrd  Pratt  and  Vcist,  (re.—  W.  F.  Skene,  Tki 
F^ur  Anctml  Baotl  of  KalH  (s  voU.,  Edinboigh.  1868);  W.  Owen 
(Pu^M.  lola  Mmganwg  and  Owen  1oiie>^yfyi),Jfy>yFM>i.1rcikill- 
oloiy  of  Wala  (3  voli..  London,  1801:  'Denbiih.  187b.  in  1  vol.): 
Dr  John  DaviesTo  Fallwyd).  FItra  FnUrwm  BtSamucanm  (Sbmi- 
bury.  1710;  Swansea,  1814:  reprinted  Loodnn,  1864)1  lohi 
Morvuiwi.  Iilr  Uanutaipti  (UudovKy,  1S48)!  E.  Evans.  5nH 
Spr'imtni  nf  Ike  Peelij  t/  lla  AMim  WdtMBaidt  InnOaUi  nM 
Enrlhli,  l/c.  (London,  ITtU):  Hugh  Jones,  Dmatl  Caniaiati  yr 
O-i  lion  (Shrewtbury,  i;j9:  'Menliyr.  liifi.  DiManKk  TnilwiiU 
(LnndotI,  1763);  C&vid  Jones.  Btoinarrdd  Cymry  (Shrewsbury*, 
17-9);  Ouen  Jones,  Cniii«i/Jeii]^iiKAC;iwrei((l  vol!..  London, 
1S76);    W.   Lewis  Jones,   Camiaiaii  Cyiwrw   (Bangor'     1908):  W. 


n  I^ydiii^  Cymncit  (1 

„..    , .•  Tdyn  (Cr^iyan.   i*^}; '^ynUbi 

dd,  Cynlcirid  LUyx  (1905):    Cyfru  Un  Cymm.,vtiii.  L.vl. 
rdiH.   1900-1906):    VI.   I.  Crulfydd.    Y  FteitutaM  Nnyii 
rdill.1908):  O.  M.  Edwards. £itnJily&rini>  (Conway.  1903J. 
t'crn^in.  Grc.— Daf ydd  Mareanwg.  Yr  Tflfl  FviM  (Cardiff  >. 

ItH;);  IdId  MorEanwi,  Cyfrinaik  BeiidJ  Vitfi  Frydat*  (Menhyr. 

lS:9;<CamarVDn.  1874I:  SiMinl  Vyiluni  and  Dafydd  Ddu  Allinw, 

DfiparA  Edtym  DaaedAlu.  ed.  by  f .  WilUuns  ih  Ithcl  (LEtndovery. 

itib):  J.  Morris  Jooes,  "  Welsh  VeruGcalisn,-'  Ziilukr.}.  aU.  Fkll. 

'"(oEirtrJ  'liwfc.  fifilfoK  and  Riprinlt.—i.  Gwenogviyn  Evans 
and  John  Rhys,  y  L/^»J»  CW*  «  ffnf  Jl  (1  vols.  Oirford;  1&J-1890), 
Fcdnr  Kainc  y  Mahinot*  (Oldord,  1897):  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans, 
Tki  Blalk  Bnek  oj  Caimatlktn  (Oxford,  1907;  also  in  faenmile. 
Oiford,  rg88).  Uyiyr  Jok  Imi,  by  Dr  Morpm.  IJfglreptinled  1888). 
OH  Syrrmyr  ttn  [Sllethuryl  (Bangw,  1901);  J.  Morris  Jones  and 
Jtjhri  Rhys.  Umr  Atlm  Vandamrrrl  (Oxford.  1894);  Aneuria 
Owin.  Ancitnl  tmt  aid  InOUlOti  af  Watti  (1  vols.,  London.  1841), 
S/1.I  y  Tyxyuvo*  (London,  l8fil):  J.  WDIiami  ab  Ilhel.  Gnieivi 
Tcuk  Haiti  omJ   TVouldlini  (Uandoveiy,   1831)!    T.  Slcsbcns, 
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owToim  ed.  by T.Pontl  (London.  rSSSli 
l*<  HiHtati  MSS.  {:      ■      '  — 
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Lit  lATuu     Unlike  the    ttra  ure  ol  Wilei  the 
B     ta             es        I  0    onginnlity   »nd  we  End 
mpan  with  th  U  b,n,p«>     Till  he  .«th  ceotiuy 
m    u  which  hive  ctaae  down  to  ii>  ue  copia  0 
Ii,  though  ihe  re        on  down  to  the  i;th  century  0 

in  Welih  and  Con 

xrve  J     Loth     La   MUriqui   (oJ/siK,   ii.    i;j-i( 

IS  uJuo]  10  di         the  liters  ve  into  tliree  periodi  in  c 


the  fin   period      th 


;  of  the  language  of  this  pcrio 


■re  (i)  the  Oxford  gloucs  on  Eutyctuua;  (3)  the  Liuemburg 
gloua;  (j)  the  Bern  glosKS  on  Virgil;  (4)  the  gloun  on 
Amalariui  (Corpus  ChriiU,  Cambridge);  (j)  five  CoUatuma 
CannKm,  the  chief  mmuicripts  bring  at  Paris  and  Orleani.  All 
these  glossn  have  been  published  in  one  volume  by  J.  Loth 
(Votato/aireVinu-SrclKn,  Paris,  iS8t),  From  a  linguistic  point 
ol  view  the  Bretan  nimei  m  the  L*Iin  lives  of  saints  aie  vciy 
important,  particularly  those  o{  St  Simwn,  St  Paul,  Aurelian, 
St  Winwaloe,  St  Ninooc,  St  GUdas  and  St  Brieuc  Of  even 
greater  value  are  the  namei  in  the  Charter  of  Rolon,  which  was 
vrritten  in  the  nth  century,  but  dates  largely  from  the  (ith 
(published  by  A.  de  Counon.  1865);  we  may  also  mention  Ihe 
Charter  of  Landevenncc  (nth  century).  In  Ihe  Middle  Breton 
period,  which  extends  from  Ihe  nth  to  the  17th  cenluriei,  wean 
obliged,  down  to  the  tjth  century,  to  rely  on  official  documenti 
such  as  Ihe  Charter  of  Qulmperlt.  French  seems  to  have  been 
the  language  of  the  aristooacy  and  the  medium  of  culture. 
Hence  the  oldfst  ronnected  teili  are  either  translated  or  imitated 
from  French,  and  arc  full  of  French  words.  We  might  mention  ■ 
Book  of  Hours  belonging  to  the  i«th  century,  published  by 
Whitley  Sli>kes,  and  three  religious  poems  bound  up  with  Ihe 
Grand  UysUri  de  JlsMi;  further,  the  Li/e  of  SI  Calheritit  (1576)  in 
prose  (published  by  Emault,  Srw  cdtiqttt,  viii.  76),  translated 
from  the  CMm  Uitnd,  the  Mirrer  1/  DialA,  containing  3160 
verie*,  which  wis  composed  b  1519  and  printed  in  1576,  the 
Mirror  tf  Confiawrt,  a  tiantlatioa  from  the  French  in  prose 
(lAii),  the  Chfiilian  Dxlrini,  a  tranilatioo  in  vene  (1631), 
a  collfttion  of  caroli  (An  NmuliHi  ancicH,  1650,  StP.  id!,  vols, 
x.-iiiL)  and  the  Clirislian  Utdilaliimi  of  J.  Cadec,  1651  {JtcT.  Cdl, 
IX.  s6].  The  earliest  Breton  printed  work  is  tit  Calialiam  of 
Jean  Lagadeuc,  a  Breton-Latin.French  dictionary,  dated  1464 
but  printed  hrst  in  1494  (reprinted  by  R.  F.  Le  Men,  Lorlent, 
1S67):  Modem  Breton  begins  with  the  orlliographicaf  reforms 
of  the  Jesuit,  Julien  Miunoir,  whose  grammar  {Li  Sacrl  CtUiti 
ie  Jlnu)  and  dictionary  appeared  in  1659.  Throughout  the 
modem  period  we  find  numerous  collections  of  religioua  poems 
and  mil"*'*  of  devotion  in  prose  and  verse,  which  we  caimot 
here  atlenpt  to  enumente.  But  the  bulk  of  Breton  Ulen- 
ture  before  Ihe  tQtfa  ecntury  csn^ta  of  mysteries  and  miracle 
plays.  This  class  of  literalure  had  a  tremendous  vogue  in 
Brittany,  and  Ibe  uUv<  stife  wia  only  killed  about  iSjo. 


L  1815.     It  is 


IBRETON  UTERATURE 


|.  Theoi 


oUecIion  of  the  Bibliothique  N 
m  the  Xene  ctlligui,  il.  389-413  (many  since  pobbhol)  ud 
Le  Srai  gives  a  useful  liil  of  other  manuscripts  in  the  bibbo- 
g  aphical  appendii  to  his  TkidJre  ceiti^ur.  A  few  of  ihev  piiji 
belong  to  the  Middle  Bmon  period.  The  Lift  ^  Si  Aw",  ibe 
molher  o(  St  David,  belongs  to  the  end  eJ  ihe  ijih  trniun. 
and  foUowt  the  Latin  Ufe  (publidicd  by  Eniaull  in  Ihe  Rim 

tl  [fue,  vili.  ijo  ff.,  40J  ff.).  Lt  Cr»W  UyiUrt  ii  }hu 
(  jij)  follows  the  French  play  of  Araoul  Gresbui  and  Jn° 
M  chel  (published  by  H.  de  U  Villemarquf,  Paris,  iS6s)  A 
French  original  is  also  followed  in  the  VyiOrr  it  Sttmli  Birii 
(  St  ed,,  tss7,  and  ed.,  1847,  reprinted  by  Emaoli.  Ninitv 
(Ms).  Thesemystetyplaysmaybedividedintofonrcaiitwia 
according  to  Ihe  subjects  with  which  they  deal:  (1)  Oid  Ta-.i- 
ment  subjects;  (j)  New  Testamenl  subiects;  (j)  li™  "* 
saints;  (4)  romances  of  chivalry.  There  is  occasxnalty  s  dash  oJ 
local  colouring  in  these  plays;  bat  the  subject  matter  is  ta^ 

Latin  lives.  Even  when  Ihe  lite  of  a  BretoD  Bint.  i.j.  Si 
Gwennolf,  is  dramatized,  the  treilmenl  i*  the  Inditiooil  ear 
accorded  to  all  saints  of  whatever  origin.  AmoosH  the  ibw 
favourite  subjects  in  addiiion  to  those  already  nesiiooed  n  atj 
note  \ht  (Mowing;  Vit  da  giHlri  fli  Ayim,  Sit  TrjfiiMi  eii 
roi  Arllarr.  Huim  tl  Burtn-i,  Vii  di  Lnit  funu,  JMen  U 
DiabU.  These  mysteries  commonly  contain  from  5000  to  once 
linesofeither  19  or  8  syllables  apiece.  For  the  sake  of  coo)iru- 
ness  we  may  add  the  names  of  three  farces,  described  br  U 
Brai^  Ar  Fartd  smfatr  {U  Iwjltn  ■ofwir}.  la  Mdjril 
I.Uordi-pas),lji  Vit  de  Uardi-poi,  <k  IriHr  Uiw.  a/nw.  <«> 


«/ort 


Thes 


egarded  with  11 


succeeded  in  kiUing  the  Bteion  stage. 
We  look  in  vain  (or  any  manir    " 

:eratuie  until  we  reach  Ihe  iq 
nationality  Iben  awakened  an 
The  movement  led  by  Le  C 

ction  on  Breton  language)  caiK 


nurable  eye  by  the  ckrxy,  who  fifiil} 


of  ori^nalily  ii  Brttoe 


<f  the  whole  world  of  let 
lubhcation  of  the  Bartm 
lioneers  were  Auguste  Bi 
Briuui  (iftaj-ig5S).  better 


Them 


Li,  F.  U.  Luad  and  Pnapcr  Ppvl 
known  as  a  Fmch  poet,  wrotr  > 
II  Lynca  entitled  Ttlen  Arm,  or  Ihe  jinunua  Bcrf 
rS44.  reprinted  Paris,  1903).  Luael's  origiul  ms- 
po^llons  were  published  under  the  title  ol  Btprid  Ertiui 
Tnjimri  firtteti  (Morlaii.  i«6s),and  Pnapo  Prmibkasnu 
the  author  of  CaHatuenne  pU  ganl  ma  CJknmrf  ti*ji)  '•^ 
4r  Bombard  Ktnie.  or  Tin  Haiabey  of  CarrmmOii  (GuiaiSBp, 
:S«):  Doltin  also  mentions  Tdem  Rtmtnt^,  by  J.  Lmao 
Brat,  iWj);  T'lfniiGBnliain,  by  the  same  writer  l^resl.iUt', 
I  volume  of  Ckmuonim  by  Y.  M.  Thomas  (Lunioa,  iIto),  tad 
mother  by  C.  Rannou.  This  was  a  very  credllahle  bcgiDinf. 
lut  the  themes  of  these  writers  are  apt  to  be  HDeiAat  oavrv- 
tional  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  litaaliao  a*  iht 
same  idea  grows  monotonous.  AaanIhalogyo1paaiscoii»«W 
'  '  QuimperK  in  \t&3  under  ibe 
title  of  Alewiiw  Brtit^ Ptlsiei  meiaata  d  wadama  it  li  Bta^ 
Bnlapie  (reprinted,  Paris,  1905).  Semal  at  La  Fomiio''' 
fables  were  published  in  a  Breton  dfeis  by  P.  D.  de  Cooliiuii! 
(Morlaii,  1S36],  and  s  collection  of  fahlA  in  vase  whicb  a 
thought  very  highly  of  by  cultivated  Bretons  qipcared  tanier  iV 
ltleofifarH>UHGr<u-*tabyC.Milin(BRSt,iU7).  Alul 
if  Georgia  in  tfae  dialect  of  Vanno  ^ipeartd  under  Ihe  Qilc  i4 
LaruHalxxmr  (The  Farmer's  Book)  by  I'Abb*  GuilkiiK  lytfso. 
iUi),  and  Le  Gonldec  prepartd  a  IranslatioB  of  the  ScripKiRS, 
vhich  was  revised  by  Tttude  and  Uilin,  and  puhUlhcd  at  Si 
Brieuc  in  iB6».  But  the  teal  literature  ol  Brittmiy  coosisls  (I 
legends,  folk-tale*  and  ballads.    Hk  first  10  tap  tUiNua  oi 


CORNISH  LTTEKATURSl  CE 

Bmtn  dc  It  ViUemuqut  (iSij-iS^s),  who  Imiwd  tn  iBjg  hn 
lUDOiu  collMtion  of  billuli  entitled  Bona  Brea,  but  vhich 
aoDOI  be  n(udcd  u  ui  uilbology  of  Brelon  populu  poetry. 
Tbc  poUiaiioa  of  this  worL  give  rise  to  a  controvcny  vhicb 
is  almou  u  (unoiu  u  thil  outcd  by  Macphenon'i  forjerio. 
Dt  la  ViUnuiqut  vu  endowtd  with  coiuidcrmble  poetic  giiis, 
ud,  dimiiit  u  he  did  it  i  time  when  folk-poeto'  vu  the  luhion, 
ix  cJelenniDeil  to  collect  the  pi^uUt  literalure  of  hisovm country. 
HavevcT,  Ik  ni  not  content  to  piibliib  tlie  poenil  *i  he  found 
Uiem  circuUling  m  Brittiny.  With  the  lid  o[  seveni  colU- 
bonun  he  tnuloimed  his  nuteriil,  eliminiling  inything  thai 
vu  crude  ind  gnm.  The  poemi  included  In  his  collection  may 
be  divided  into  three  duiei:  (i)  Focnu  tnmnced  hy  hiraielf 
M  othen.  Ihele  consist  miinly  of  love-lones  ind  billids. 
{2)  Modem  poems  tniufemd  to  medievii  times,  (j)  Spurious 
poems  dahof  with  such  personaga  It  Nominoe  and  Medin. 
The  compilei  of  the  Baruu  Bre'a  untortunatcly  Uboured  under 
ihc  delusion  thai  these  Brtton  folk-ioiigs  wen  b  the  first 
lutance  the  work  of  medieviil  buTdi  cormpondini  to  Taliessin 
ind  Uywarch  Hen  in  Wales,  and  that  it  wu  possible  to  raahe 
them  appear  in  their  primitive  dioa.  The  very  title  o(  the 
cuUection  indicaies  the  uti£dd  nature  of  the  contents.  For 
Ainai  (in  the  ind  edition  of  i36;  ipelt  fionoi)  is  not  a  Breton 
lord  ai  all  but  it  formed  on  Webh  baridai  (bardic  poems). 
For  the  whde  coniroversy  the  reader  may  consult  H.  Gaidoi  ind 
P.  SfbiUot,  "  BibliociaiJiie  des  traditions  el  de  la  liltJtiture 
popolain  de  la  Bnlaine"  (Rent  uOifae,.  v.  l^^  S,,  and 
G.  Dottin  in  the  Rene  it  tynlSiu  kiilaiquc,  viii.  m  9.).  In 
Brittany  it  Is  usual  to  divide  the  popular  poetry  iato  ppeniou 
mi  Hnitn.  The  pomitu  (com|daintes)  deal  wilh  local  hlsloiy, 
(olk-lore.  ntigious  legends  and  superstitions,  and  arc  in  general 
Duch  more  orisinal  than  the  other  class.  The  laKiau  consist  of 
bve-sonp,  satires.  Carols  and  marTiage.lays,  at  well  as  others 
dealing  with  profesuonal  occupations,  and  leern  in  many  cases 
Is  iho«  traces  of  French  inBucnce.  The  bnt  Icfaolar  who 
published  the  genuine  hallad  literature  of  Brittany  was  F.  M. 
Luiel,  who  issued  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  Cwenieii 
Brta-lid,  Cilaiifi  tefulauu  di  la  Baise-Brtlaint  (Lorienl  and 
Pint.  iSW,  iSj*).  This  collection  contains  tevenl  of  the 
ori^oals  of  poems  in  the  Banai  Brtit.  Luzel  is  alto  the  author 
tt  1  collection  ol  Breton  tales  in  French  Iranslation,  Contct 
b-dm  rttmillii  it  trtdmU  fv  F.  It.  l^id  ((Juimpcrli,  1S70). 
The  same  author  pubUshed  Les  Liienda  ckrllunna  dt  la  Basse- 
BrtlsfH  (Paris,  iSii)  and  VdiUts  Inbmmtt,  mtnrs.  duiils, 
nmUitlrtdUpofiUairtsdcs  Bribiiis-Armiirkium{Uai\Mlic,tS-!g). 
Anothrr  indefatigable  coUccl«  of  Breton  legends  u  Anatole  le 
Bras,  who  was  coumisuoncd  by  the  minister  of  pubhc  instruction 
In  invtsticate  the  stories  current  wilh  lelerence  to  An  Ankau 
(death).  Le  Biu't  results  are  10  be  found  in  his  i^  LIcatdt  dt 
it  marl  (i90i>),  A  weU-kDoan  collection  of  stories  with  a 
French  translation  wu  issued  by  the  Iciicographer  Troude  under 
(he  title  of  Ar  manaOUr  irtuuntk  (Brest,  1870),  and  one  ol  the 
exKIpolTulirbooksatthe  prcsentdayisi'i^Ciiiils.byA.le  Moal 
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led  to  the  revival  of  the  old  mysteries,  though  in  a  lamewhat 

nodified  form.     The  foreniost  living  writer  is  Finch  JaBlennDU, 
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tiMi,  Paris,  1898),  Etwtn  Bcrthou  (Ort  on  Ddin  hat  or 
'n-AoHj,  Par  la  karpi  rl  par  lecordtgutrrt,  St  Brieuc.  1904), 
il.  le  Pill,  who  mitet  under  ihe  name  of  KUoda  {Maua 
t  PleutasUl,  "  The  Voice  of  the  CliSs  of  Plougailel,"  St 
uc,  1905).  J.  CuiUandre  (ifoius  an  Aocktu,  La  Vtrix  det 
■i.  Rennes,  tQoj),  abh£  Lec'hvien,  Guwtiffu  ka  toniffu  (St 
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ii-/itl  [Motlaii.  igBs)  and  /bom 
anthology  of  latter-day  lyrics  gppeated  at 
.nnes  in  igoi  under  the  title  of  iltuninu  Breii-lstl,  Diiab 
.^rzoniaau.  Of  the  numerous  plays  those  most  dcstiving  of 
irlion  from  a  literary  point  of  view  are  perhaps  Ar  ycarnli 
y  T.  le  Garrcc;  the  comedy  AlanH  al  Lcuam  by  J.  M.  Penot 
Jrtsl,  190s)  based  on  the  farce  of  Faihtlin ;  Tanguy  Malmanche, 
r  CoHle  di  I'dmt  qui  a  /aim,  in  which  Btelon  suptrstilionl 
iimccled  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ate  inlroduccd  wilh 
unge  effect;  J.  le  Bayon,  En  Eulm  Kerwict  (Vuinei,  1901), 
hich  deals  with  the  life  and  death  of  a  lilupheming  Breion 
■blcnian  of  the  early  pari  of  the  17th  cenlury;  F,  Jafltennou, 
,:nilidlik  (Brest,  1903),  which  telZs  of  Ihe  betrayal  of  a  noble 
r.ion  who  «u  put  10  deaih  by  ihe  French  in  17J0;  and  tlie 
Tco  £ur  Ptst-Ebrcl  by  L.  Rcnnidis  (Horlaii,  1900]. 
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first  by  Davies  Gilbert  with  Enj^ish  translation  by  John  Keigwin 
(1826),  and  again  by  W.  Stokes  for  the  London  Phildogical 
Society  in  1862.  It  consists  of  259  stanzas  of  eight  lines  of 
seven  syllaUes  apiece,  and  contains  a  versified  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  Passion  made  up  from  the  Goq>els  and  apocryphal 
sources,  notably  the  Goq)el  of  Nioodemus.  But  the  bulk  of 
Cornish  literature  is  made  up  of  plays,  and  in  this  connexion  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  stiU  exist  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  open-air  amphitheatres,  locally  called 
plan  an  guarif  where  the  plays  seem  to  have  been  acted.  The 
earliest  representatives  of  tins  kind  of  literature  in  Cornwall 
form  a  trHo^  going  under  the  name  of  Ordinalia,  of  which 
three  MSS.  Are  known,  one  a  xsth-century  Oxford  MS.  from 
whidi  the  two  others  are  copied.  The  Ordinalia  were  published 
by  Edwin  Norris  under  the  title  of  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama 
(Oxford,  1859).  The  first  pUy  is  called  Origo  Mundi  and  deals 
with  events  from  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple.  The.  Second  play,  the  PassUt  Domini^  goes 
on  without  interruption  into  the  thkd,  the  Resurrectio  Domini, 
which  embraces  the  Harrowing  of  Hdl,  the  Resuirection  and 
Ascension,  the  legend  of  St  Veronica  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
death  of  Fllate.  Here  again  the  pseudo-Gospel  of  l^codemus 
is  drawn  upon,  and  interyroven  with  the  Scriptural  narrative 
we  find  the  Legend  of  the  Cross.  As  the  title  Ordinalia  indicates, 
these  plays  are  of  learned  origin  and  are  imitated  from  En^^ish 
sources.  The  popular  name  for  these  dramas,  quari-mirkU, 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  En^ish  term  miracle  play,  and 
Norris  shows  that  whole  passages  were  translated  word  for  word. 
Many  of  the  events  are  represented  as  having  taken  place  in 
well-known  Cornish  localities,  but  apart  from,  this  scarcely  any 
traces  of  originality  can  be  discovered,  llie  same  remark  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  another  play,  Beunans  Meriasek  or  the  Life 
of  Si  Meriasek.  This  deals  in  an  incoherent  manner  with  the 
life  and  death  of  Meriasek  (in  Breton  Meriadek),  the  son  of  a 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  interwoven  with  this  theme  is  the  legend 
of  St  Silvester  and  the  emperor  Constantine,  quite  regardless 
of  the  circumstance  that  St  Silvester  lived  in  the  4th  and  St 
Meriasek  in  the  7th  century.  The  MS.  of  this  play  was  written 
by  "  Dominus  Hadton  "  in  the  year  1504,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Peniarth  library.  The  language  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
Ordinalia^  and  there  is  a  certain  admixture  of  En^sh.  The 
Life  of  St  Meriasek  falls  into  two  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  each  the 
spectators  are  invited  to  carouse.  St  Meriasek  was  in  earlier 
times  the  patron  saint  of  Camborne,  where  his  fountain  is  still 
to  be  seen  and  pilgrims  to  it  were  known  by  the  name  of  Merra- 
sickers.  In  this  play,  consequently,  we  might  expect  to  find 
something  really  Cornish.  But  Ic  Braz  has  shown  that  the 
author  of  this  motley  drama  was  content  to  draw  his  materials 
from  Latin  and  English  lives  of  saints.  The  story  of  Meriasek 
himself  was  taken  from  a  Breton  source  and  closely  resembles 
the  narrative  of  the  17th-century  Breton  hagiographer,  Albert 
le  Grand.  The  last  play  we  have  to  mention  is  Gtoreans  an  Bys 
(The  Creation  of  the  World),  of  which  five  complete  copies  are 
known.  Two  of  these  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  also  possesses  a  further  fragment.  The  oldest 
text  was  revised  by  William  Jordan  of  Hclston  in  x6ix,  but 
there  are  indications  that  parts  of  it  at  any  rate  are  older  than 
the  Reformation.  This  play  bears  a  great  rese;nblance  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Origq  Mundi,  and  may  have  been  imitated  from 
it.  It  was  printed  first  by  Davies  Gilbert  in  1827  with  a  transla- 
tion by  John  Keigwin,  and  again  by  W.  Stokes  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  London  Philological  Society  for  1864.  The  language  shows 
considerable  signs  of  decay,  and  Ludfer  and  his  angels  are  often 
made  to  speak  English.  The  only  other  original  compositions 
of  any  length  written  in  Cornish  are  Nebbaz  Gerriau  dro  tho 
Camoack  (A  Few  Words  about  Cbmish),  by  John  Boson  (printed 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  1879),  and  the 
Story  of  John  of  Chy-an-Hur  (Ram's  House),  a  folk-tale  which 
appears  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  latter  was  printed  in 
Lhuyd's  Grammar  and  in  Pryce's  Arckaeologia.  Andrew  Borde's 
Booke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge  (1542)  contains  some 
Cornish  conversations  (see  Architf.  celt.  Lexikographie,  vol.  i.). 


and  in  Carew's  Snrtey  ofCormDoB  a  number  of  words  and  phrsses 
are  to  be  found.  Apcirt  from  the  Comishi  preface  toLbiyd's 
Orammar,  the  other  remains  of  the  language  amsiat  of  a  few 
songs,  verses,  proverbs,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  maxinit,  lettcn, 
conversations,  mottoes  and  translations  of  chaptcn  and  pasuses 
of  Scripture,  the  Lord's  Prsyer,  the  Creed,  the  Cooimaiuhcests. 
King  Charies's  Letter,  &c.  These  fragments  axe  to  be  fooad 
(i)  in  the  Gwavas  MS.  in  the  British  Muscnm,  a  colfectku: 
ranging  in  date  from  X709  to  1736;  (2)  in  the  Bodase  MS 
(1750);  (3)  in  Pryce's  Arckaeologia  Cormu^BrHafmica'  (179c): 
(4)  in  D.  Gilbert's  editions  of  the  Poem  of  the  Passwn  (1826) 
and  the  Creation  of  the  Worid  (1827).  They  axe  coumoalcd, 
classified  and  described  by  Jeimer  in  bis  Handboek. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— H.  Jenner,  Handbook  of  the  Cormsfc  Lengaap 
(London.  1904);  A.  le  Braz,  Le  TkUtre  celligue  (Paris.  1905I;  E. 
Norrist  The  Ancient  Cornish  Dramta  (2  vols..  Oxford.  18m); T  C 
Peter.  The  Oid  Cornish  Drama  (London,  1906);  L.  C.  Scera,  Die 
Kultur  d.  Cegenwart,  L  xL  i .  pp.  X3X-X32.  XE.  C  Q.) 

• 

CELT,  a  word  in  common  use  among  British  and. French 
archaeologists  to  describe  the  hatchets,  adxes  or  chisds  of  c&qiped 
or  shaped  stone  used  by  primitive  man.  The  word  is  variously 
derived  from  the  Wdsh  edit,  a  flintstone  (that  bdx^  the  matecal 
of  which  the  weapons  are  chiefly  made,  thou|^  odts  of  basa!i 
felstone  and  jade  are  found);  from  being  supposed  to  be  the 
implement  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  peoples;  or  froia  a  Low  Latia 
word  cdtis,  a  chisel.  The  last  derivation  is  xnoie  ptofaafaty 
correct.  The  word  has  come  to  be  somewhat  loosed  applied  to 
metal  as  wdl  as  stone  axe-heads.  The  general  foim  of  stone  cdts 
is  that  of  blades  approaching  an  oval  in  section,  with  sides  Boore 
or  less  straight  and  one  end  broader  and  sharper  than  the  other. 
In  length  they  vary  from  about  3  to  as  much  as  x6  in.  The 
largest  and  finest  specimens  are  found  in  Denmark:  one  in  aa 
En^Ush  collection  being  of  beautiful  white  flint  13  in.  long,  if  ia. 
thick  and  3)  in.  broad.  Those  found  in  Denmaxk  are  sonetiscs 
polished,  but  usually  are  left  rough.  Tliose  fooxid  in  north- 
western Etirope  are  ground  to  a  more  or  less  smooth  sufare. 
That  some  were  held  in  the  hand  and  othexs  fixed  in  voodea 
handles  is  dear  from  the  presence  of  peculiar  r^ith*^  ipaoa 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  wood.  In  the  later  stone  sdm 
holes  are  sometimes  found  pierced  to  receive  the  handifi> 

The  bronze  cdts  vaxy  in  size  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  inksgih 
The  eariicr  spedmens  are  much  like  the  stone  ones  in  shape  aad 
design,  but  the  later  manufactures  show  a  marked  improvcsot, 
the  metal  bdng  usually  pierced  to  recdve  the  Jt^ty^t^  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  c^tmakers  never  cast  their  axes  vith  a 
transverse  hole  through  which  the  handle  might  pass.  Bronze 
celts  are  usually  plain,  but  some  are  ornamented  with  ridfcs. 
dots  pr  lines.  That  they  were  made  in  the  countiies  where  tbcy 
are  found  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  moulds. 

A  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the  position  whidi  stone  odt^ 
hold  in  the  folk-lore  and  superstitious  beliefs  of  many  IuJl 
In  the  West  of  England  the  country  folks  believe  the  wcspoa 
fdl  originally  from  the  sky  as  "  thunderbolts,**  and  that  the  wsier 
in  which  they  are  boiled  is  a  q>ecific  for  liicumatisa.  Ia  tk 
North  and  Scotland  they  are  preservatives  against  cattle  diseasrs^ 
In  Brittany  a  stone  cdt  is  thrown  into  a  wdl  to  pnriiy  the  water. 
In  Sweden  they  are  regarded  as  a  protection  against  fightBiag. 
In  Norway  the  belief  is  that,  if  they  arc  genuine  thuodcfbdis,  • 
thread  tied  round  them  when  placed  on  hot  coab  will  not  ban 
but  will  become  moist.  In  Gtrmmy,  Spain,  Italy,  the  sase 
beliefs  prevail.  In  Japan  the  stones  are  accounted  of  medidail 
value,  while  In  Btirma  and  Assam  they  are  infallible  specifics  (or 
ophthalmia.  In  Africa  they  are  the  weapons  of  the  Thmido* 
God.  In  India  and  ainong  the  Greeks  the  hatchet  appears  t« 
have  had  a  sacred  importance,  derived,  doubtless,  from  tbe 
universal  superstitious  awe  with  which  these  weapons  ol  pit^ 
historic  man  were  regarded. 

See  Sir  J.  Evans's  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Bntocs; 
Lord  Avebury's  Prekistoric  Times  (i865>l90o)  and  Oriiin  tfCirtHto- 
tion  (1870):  E.  B.  Tyler's  Antkropology*  and  Primilne  Cmtimrt.  Ac 
For  the  history  of  polished  stone  axes  up  to  the  17tk  rrntury  «e 
Dr  Marcd  Bandouin  and  Lionel  Bonnem^  in  the  BnBetm  de  m 
SociiU  d'Antkropologie  de  Paris,  Apnl-Mayn905. 
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CniB,  KOniD  (i454-t;oS1,  Grdiu  humanist  and  UUn 
poet,  the  »n  of  ■  vintner  named  Pickel  (o[  which  Cella  a  the 
Crtet  Inutation),  wai  boiD  It  Wiplcid  neai  Schweinfun.  He 
odr  no  my  from  home  lo  avoid  being  ict  lo  his  father's 
mde,  ibd  at  Heidetberg  wu  lucky  enough  lo  find  >  geaeroui 
lalma  in  Johann  von  Dslbetg  and  a  teacher  in  Agricoll.  After 
UK  dath  o!  the  latter  [1485)  Celles  led  the  wandering  lite  of 
I  Hholii  of  the  RenailSioce,  visiting  most  ol  the  counlrie*  ol 

BiiUishing  learned  lodeiiei  on  the  model  ol  the  atademy  ol 
Fumponius  Laetul  at  Rodm.  Among  these  was  the  Salaliloi 
liamria  RlieKma  or  Cdlica  11  Maim  (U91).  In  i486  he  pub- 
liihcil  hii  fiiil  book.  Ari  rcnifawii  it  armiHum,  which  crealed 
ID  immense  lensitioil  and  gained  him  the  honour  of  being 
oomicd  ta  the  fini  pott  [aureate  of  Germany,  the  ceremony 
btiii<  performed  by  Ih*  eropnor  Frederick  III.  at  the  diet  of 
NureDbng  in  nSj,  In  149;  be  wai  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Mirimilian  I.  professot  of  poetiy  and  rhetoric  at  Vienna,  ajid  la 
1501m  made  bead  o(  lie  new  Collegium  Poetarum  et  Mathe- 
mljcatum,  with  the  right  of  conferring  the  liureateship  He 
did  miKh  to  Introduce  system  inlo  the  methods  of  teaChmg  to 
puify  the  Latin  of  learned  inletcour>e,  and  to  further  the  s  udy 
bI  tbe  cUsjiOi  (jpedally  Ibe  Creek.  But  be  was  more  than  a 
Btie  duacist  of  the  Reoaiisance,  He  was  keenly  interei  ed  n 
kiioiy  aod  topography,  especially  in  that  of  hia  native  country 
Ii  ™  he  who  first  unearthed  [in  the  convent  of  St  Emm  ran  1 
RrjtBiburg)  Ibe  temirkable  Laiin  poems  of  the  nun  Hroavi  b« 
ol  Gindenbeim,  of  which  he  publbhed  an  edition  (Nuremberg 
■Sot),  the  historical  poem  Liiuriam  Hte  dt  rtbus  latis  F  edtnc 
fri«i  imftrainrii  liiri  i.  (Augsburg.  1507),  and  the  ce  bra  ed 
■TLip  of  the  RoRiAQ  empire  known  aa  the  Tabula  PeiUingtnana 
Ulicr  Kontad  Peutinger.  to  whom  he  left  it).  He  projected  a 
fEtal  work  on  Germany;  hut  of  this  only  the  Comania  fetaraiu 
ifid  in  hi&toriral  work  in  prose,  Dt  oriptu^  jifu,  nunbta  € 
imuiuii  Nvimbatai  lUxltta,  taw  the  light.  As  a  writer  of 
IJEin  verse  Celtes  far  surpassed  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
□mposed  odes,  elegies,  epigrams,  dtamatic  pieces  and  an  un- 
fioahed  epic,  the  Tkaiiaricri!.  Kil  epigrams,  edited  by  Hart- 
Irlder,  wtie  published  at  Berlin  in  igSi.  His  editions  of  the 
dAuia  arc  now,  a(  course,  out  of  dale.  He  died  at  Vienna  on 
1)11  lih  of  February  ijeS. 

F«  a  lull  list  of  Celln'i  works  tee  Eniclben  KlGpfcl.  Dt  tila  rf 
imuii  Cnn^i  Ctllii  {i  vols..  Fniburg.  tUn) :  alio  Johini 
bxli.  DUlrUmn  Wnoiitiak-i  ill  Cc'»ul  Crllii  (Vienni. 


may  have  been  to  called  because  they  weR  thought  lo  be  the 
descendaDli  ol  Celtic  immigranla  from  Gaol  into  Iberia  (Spain), 
or  because  they  were  regarded  (cf.  Lucan  iv,  g)  as  a  miied  race 
of  Cetti  and  Spaniards  (Iberians) ;  in  either  case  the  name  repre- 
sents a  geognpher*s  theory  rather  than  an  ascertained  facL 
That  a  strong  Celtic  element  existed  in  Spain  is  proved  both  by 


It  Cdui  M  Ninbtrt  INun 


.  i»9); 


CUTIBERIA,  a  term  used  by  Greek  and  Roma 
denote,  somelinea  the  whole  north-ca&I  of  Spain,  and ! 
Ihe  north-east  part  of  the  central  plateau  of  Ibe  ] 
The  tiller  »u  probably  the  correct  use.    The  Cellibi 


i;ubbcrn  resistance  lo  the  Romans.  Originally  Carthaginia] 
ntrcenaries.  they  were  Induced  to  serve  the  Romans  in  a  simib 
opidty,  and  Livy  {»»iv.  4g)  distinctly  slates  that  ihey  were  Ih 
Ent  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army.  They  did  not,  howevci. 
Ittpliilh.  and»ever»le«mpaignBwere  undertaken  against  them. 
In  179  I.e.  the  whole  country  was  subdued  by  T.  Semproniui 
Cimhus,  who  by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  vanquished 
^incd  their  esteem  and  affection.  In  1^3  they  again  revolled, 
iml  wire  not  finally  overcome  until  the  capture  of  Numanlia 
''ij).  The  twenty  yean'  war  waged  round  (his  eily,  and  its 
w»r  and  destruction  by  Scipio  the  Younger  [ijj  n.c.)  form  only 
iht  moil  famous  episode  in  the  long  tlruggle,  which  has  Icfl  its 
-""'  ■         ta  neat  Numaniia  eicavaied  in  1906-1907 


d  by  tt 


:of 


=d  the  wedge-shapedfomiatian  of 
^.edscd  Bttords  and  short  daggers 


H  hand  10  hand,  tl 


cuteadof  w 


hardened  by  being  buried  undercround;  their 
light  CalUc  tUrM  or  a  round  wKker  bucUer. 
Luvl  Ibeir  legH.    They  wore  biaiea  helmets 
[b-haLmTbWk  cioalu.  in  which  they  slept 


noon  when  all  the 
hoiuei.    Although 

?°fiflbner>  StidJ 


to  cut),  apparently 
les   ta.,  with  some 


0  parts  of  objects  (sec  below 


Bydraniic  Ctmtrdi. — 


't  they  resist  the  action  of  water,  and 
ons,  be  allowed  to  set  under  water. 
IS  well  known  to  builders  in  tlie 

the  action  of  water,  s.e.  were  hydrauiici  it  was  also  known  that 
this  pn^rty  could  be  conferred  on  ordinary  lime  by  admixture 
po£iuolana.or  tufa.     We  have  here 


When 


:h  hydraulic  1 


"burm 


:enllyw 


■hich  can  be  made 


r,  givii 


I  slaked  lii 
:c  with  w 


tyCetti 

l*t>me  gradually  romaniw. 
"Ilcri;  Ounia,  for  insUn 
ind  nuns  ol  its  walls,  galea 
*tu1e  Bilbilis  (Bambola).  1 


•  IJ" 


ol  Nun.1 


and  sliU 


e  Celliberia 


,    The  CelUberians 


smmoD  mortar.  The  am—L 
setting  of  the  mortar  is  due  to  the  drying  of  the  lime 
(a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  no  chemical  action  occurring 
between  the  lime  and  the  sand).  The  funcllon  of  the  und  is 
simply  that  ol  a  diluent  lo  prevent  undue  thiinkige  and  cracking 
in  drying.  Subsequent  hardening  of  the  mortar  is  otused  by 
the  gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  add  from  the  air  by  the  lime, 
a  skin  of  carbonate  of  lime  being  formed;  but  the  action  is 
superficial.  Mortar  made  from  pun  ot "  fat  "lime cannot  with, 
stand  the  action  of  water,  and  is  only  used  for  work  done  above 
waler-leveL  If,  however,  such  "lit"  lime  ia  miied  in  the 
presence  of  water,  not  with  sand  but  nith  silica  in  an  active 
form,  ij.  amorphous  and  (generally]  hydrated,  or  with  a  silicate 
containing  silica  in  an  active  condition,  it  will  unlle  with  the 
silica  and  form  a  silicale  of  lime  capable  of  rcdsting  the  action 
of  water.  The  mixture  of  the  lime  and  active  illica  or  silicate  Is  a 
poBuolanic  cement.  The  simplest  of  all  ponuolanic  cements 
would  be  a  mixture  of  pure  lime  and  hydrated  silica,  but  though 
the  latter  is  prepared  artificially  for  various  purposes,  it  is  to 
expensive  to  be  used  as  a  cemei  '        .     ^  .      -     ■    - 
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substances  occurring  abundantly  in  nature  which  can  thus  be 
used.  They  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  include  pumice, 
tufa,  santorin  earth,  trass  and  pozzuolana  itself.  The  following 
analyses  show  their  general  composition: — 


Neapolitan 

Pozzuo- 

lana 

(per  cent). 

Roman 
Pozzuo- 
lana 
(percent). 

Trass 
(per  cent). 

Soluble  silica  (SiOt).      . 
^  Insoluble  silicioua  residue 
Alumina  (AltOa)     . 
Ferric  oxide  (FegOa) 
Lime  (CaO)  . 
Magnesia  (MgO)    . 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOi) 
Combined  water  (HtO)  . 
Carbonic  anhydride  (COt) 
Moisture 
Alkalis  and  loss 

27«8o 

35-38 

i    19*80 

5-68 

035 
Trace 

j     4*27 

«  • 

6-72 

32*64 
25-94 

2274    J 

4*o6 

«-37 
Tn^ce 

8*92 

•  • 

4-33 

19-32 

3*  10 

0*13 

7-57 

5-04 
0-58 

lOO-OO 

too-oo 

100-00 

An  artificial  product  which  serves  perfectly  as  a  pozzuolana  is 
granulated  blast-furnace  slag.  The  slag,  which  must  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  lime,  is  granulated  by  being  run  while  fused 
into  abundance  of  water.  This  granulated  slag  differs  from  the 
same  slag  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  in  that  a  portion  of  the  energy 
which  it  possiisses  while  fused  is  retained  after  it  has  sdidificd. 
It  bears  to  ordinary  slowly-cooled  slag  a  similar  relation  to  that 
borne  by  plastic  sulphur  to  ordinary  crystalline  sulphur.  This 
potential  en^gy  becomes  kinetic  when  the  slag  is  brought  into 
contact  with  lime  in  the  presence  of  water,  aiid  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  true  hydraulic  silicate  of  lime.    The  following  analysis 

shows  the  composition  of  a  typical  slag. — 

Per  cent. 
Insoluble  residue                   .        .        .       1-04 
Silica  (SiO,)          .         .         .         ;        .     31-50 
Alumina  (AljO*) 18-56 


Manganous  oxide  (MnO) 
Lime  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Soda  (NatO) 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs) 
Sulphur  (S). 


Deduct  oxygen  equivalent  to  sulphur 


0-44 

42-33 

3-18 

0-70 

0-45 
2-21 

100-30 

I-IO 

99-20 


Granulated  slag  of  this  character  is  ground  with  slaked  lime 
until  both  matcriails  arc  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  intimately 
mixed.  The  usual  proportions  are  three  of  slag  to  one  of  slaked 
lime  by  weight.  The  product  termed  slag  cement  sets  slowly, 
but  ultimately  attains  a  strength  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
Portland  cement.  Although  it  is  cheap  and  suitable  for  many 
purposes,  its  use  is  not  large  and  tends  to  decrease.  Pozzuolanic 
cements  are  little  used  in  England,  (knerally  speaking,  they 
are  only  of  local  importance,  their  cheapness  depending  largely 
on  the  nearness  and  abundance  of  some  suitable  volcanic  deposit 
of  the  trass  or  tufa  class.  They  are  not  usually  manufactured 
by  the  careful  grinding  together  of  the  pozzuolana  and  the  lime, 
but  are  mixed  roughly,  a  great  excess  of  pozzuolana  being 


employed.  This  excess  does  no  harm,  for  that  part  mUkk  iM3$ 
to  unite  with  the  lime  serves  as  a  diluent,  much  as  does  saad  m 
mortar.  In  fact,  ordinaiy  pozsuolanic  cement  made  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  tued  may  be  regarded  as  a  better  kind  o(  coaBBtto 
mortar  having  hydraulic  qualities.  Good  hydraulic  mortars  may 
be  made  from  lime  mixed  with  fiimaoe  ashes  or  burnt  day  as  the 
pozzuolanic  constituent 

Cements  of  the  Portland  type  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
pozzuolanic  dass;  they  are  not  mechanical  mixtures  of  lime  and 
active  silica  ready  to  unite  under  suitable  oonditiMis, 
but  consist  of  de&iite  chemical  compounds  of  lime  and 
silica  and  lime  and  alumina,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  combine  therewith,  forming  crystalline  substances  of  gnat 
mechanical  strength,  and  capable  of  adhering  firmly  to  dean  ioot 
material,  such  as  stone  and  sand.  They  are  made  by  heating  to  s 
high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of  a  calcareous  substance 
and  an  argillaceous  substance.  The  oonunonest  of  sudisubstances 
in  England  are  chalk  and  day,  but  where  local  conditions  desmd 
it,  limestone,  marl,  shale,  slag  or  any  similar  material  may  be 
used,  provided  that  the  correct  proportions  of  lime,  siKca  21^ 
alumina  are  maintained.  The  earliest  forms  of  cements  of  the 
Portland  class  were  the  hydraulic  limes.  Tliese  are  still  largdj 
used,  and  are  prepared  by  burning  limestones  containing  clayey 
matter.  Some  of  these  naturally  possess  a  oompositicm  differing 
but  little  from  that  of  the  mixture  of  raw  nuitcrials  artitd- 
ally  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  oemoit  itsel 
Althou^  hydraulic  limes  have  been  in  use  from  the  most  a&ck£t 
times,  their  true  nature  and  the  reason  of  their  resistance  to 
water  have  only  become  known  since  1791.  Next  in  antw^ty 
to  hydraulic  lime  is  Roman  cement,  prepared  by  heatinf  ts 
indurated  marl  occurring  naturally  in  nodules.  Its  name  mmi 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  it  was  used  by  the  andents;  in  point  <d 
fact  the  manufacture  of  this  substance  dates  back  only  to  i7;i6. 

With  the  growth  of  engineering  in  the  early  part  of  the  i^ih 
century  arose  a  great  demand  for  hydrauh'c  cement.  The  soppi'y 
of  materials  containing  naturally  suitable  proportions  of  cakisa 
carbonate  and  clay  being  limited,  attempts  were  made  to  ptodi^ct 
artificial  mixtures  which  would  serve  a  similar  end.  Among  those 
who  experimented  in  this  direction  was  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leedi, 
who  added  day  to  finely  ground  limestone,  caldned  the  mixture, 
and  groimd  the  product,  which  he  called  Portland  ococcl. 
The  only  connexion  between  Portland  cement  and  the  pbce 
Portland  is  that  the  cement  when  set  some^idiat  resembies 
Portland  stone  in  colour.  True,  it  is  possible  to  manu&ctcR 
Portland  cement  from  Portland  stone  (after  adding  a  smtibie 
quantity  of  clay),  but  this  is  merdy  because  Portland  stone  is 
substantially  carbonate  of  lime;  any  other  limestone  would  sent 
equally  well.  Although  Portland  cement  is  later  in  date  thsii 
either  Roman  cement  or  hydraulic  lime,  yet  on  accotmt  oi  its 
greater  industrial  Importance,  and  of  the  fact  that,  beiof  as 
artifidal  product,  it  is  of  aiq>roximatdy  uniform  compoalioo 
and  properties,  it  may  conveniently  be  treated  of  first  Tbe 
greater  part  of  the  Portland  cement  made  in  England  b  uam- 
factured  on  the  Thames  and  Medway.  The  materials  are  chall 
and  Medway  mud;  in  a  few  works  the  latter  is  replaced  by  gaolt 

The  composition  of  typical  samples  of  chalk  and  day  h  ^btamn  ia 
the  following  analyses: — 


Chalk. 


CUy. 


Silica  (SiOi) 

Alumina  Hh  ferric   oxide  (AltO*  + 
FcO,)     .         .         .         .     •   . 
Lime  (CaO)         .... 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Carbonic  anhydride  (COt)    • 


Per  cent. 
0-92 

0-24 

55-00 

0-36 

43-^ 
99-9a 


Insoluble  siltdous  matter 
Silica  (SiOi) 
Alumina  (AUOi)  . 
Ferric  oxide  (FcgOt) 
Lime  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO)  . 
Soda  (NatO) 
Potash  iK»6) 
Sodium  chloride  (NaO) 
Combined    water,    organic 
matter,  and  loss 


Per  cent. 

26-67 

31-24 
l6-6o 

8-66 
0-25 
x*9i 

1*00 

0-45 
1-86 

11-36 
loo-oo 


Consisting  of 
Quarts  (SiOt) 
Slica(SiOi)  .     . 
Alumina  (AltOa) . 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Soda(NaiO)   .    . 


I9i3 
5-19 

1-47 
003 
0-65 


26-67 


Fdspsr 
734% 
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fron  a  crnm]  veElM:^!  ipindLe  an 


i  pUmI  in  the  pit  in  bbich  the 

i>  mill  lofcthFT  with  «  laijc  qiuntily  ol  walET.    The 
'--  "  or  ilurry  Aon  ijita  kkr^  wtlling  Unks  ("  bada  ^ 


rr  the  Kilidi  in 


t  (bc_  iTSlltinf  ill 


.  ,  ,         _...   _     [0  flow,  i»  pound 

bnwTTji  EnillitaDs  »  u  (Q  complete  tlie  proem  of  commLnution 
bt[uii  in  the  with  raill  Thorough  friBdiiig  utd  mixinf  ve  ol  the 
iitDXHt  importance,  u  otherwiie  the  cenwot  ultimately  produced 
viH  be  nnsckund  UH  of  inTenor  qu^hyp  Tbe  dryli^  of  the  diirry  U 
poermlly  eHected  by  the  wute  beat  d  tbe  Idliii,  b  that  while  one 
datft  t>  banuBi  another  u  d[yin(  teady  ibr  tbe  next  IcadlnE  of  the 
kiia&   Tbe  kilna  comnDiily  emphnwd  are  "  chamber  kiloa."  circular 

Mnictiina  lut  UDlike  an  ofdiaary  ninoiBf  lloie  kiln,  but 

^„-  bavini  Ihe  top  ckMed  and  csnneeled  at  the  aide  with  ■ 
vide  Pue  in  which  tlie  khjrry  la  CMpcacd  to  the  hot  pnducLa 
afmnbuMion  from  tbe  kiln.  Tbe  [aDher  endi  of  the  fliiei  o)  levtral 
■Dch  bin*  are  coniected  with  ■  ehunney  ihitt.  Tbe  iluiry,  in 
•Iryinf  on  Ihe  Boor  of  the  flue,  fnrmi  a  (niriy  tough  cilir  which  cncki 
iponunnRuly  ii  the  proceH  ol  dryinf  into  rouih  bloclo  milablc 
lor  loujing  into  the  bin.  At  the  bollom  of  the  kiln  it  a  mu  of 
iron  bmn.  and  on  thii  wood  and  colie  are  piled  lo  tan  the  are.  A 
u>-er  of  dried  slurry  ii  loaded  on  thif,  then  a  laYer  of  coke,  then  a 

diatfibuted.    Frnh  ilurry  if  run  on  to  the  diyine  floor*,  and 

"*'  ruction  of  an  ordinary  chamber  kiln 

xompanyiog  diagram  (fig.  i).    The 


ryrnif  dialril 


■  ikiw  one.    Aa  ordinary  kan,  which  will 

djy«  to  get  fairly  alight,  and  win  be  another  two  or  three  dayi  In 
buiainf  out.  IVrefar*,  ■lloJrirw  adequate  lime  for  loading  and 
uiksding,  oeh  kiln  will  requin  about  oik  week  foracomplelerun. 
The  output  will  be  about  JO  tona  of  "  clinker  "  ready  to  be  grouiul 
inic  cenMnt.  The  grinding  of  the  hard  rock-like  maiKi  ol  clinker 
D  effected  between  milUtonei,  or  in  modern  planli  in  ball-mills, 
rube-milla  and  edae-mnnera.  It  h  an  unportant  part  of  the  manu- 
ttccure.  bectuie  the  Eniihed  cunenl  ihouhl  beaa  fine  and"  floury  " 
u  pnaible.  The  fbrnoiac  deacription  repiqenit  the  procedure  in 
w  in  many  Engliih  factorie*.  There  ate  variout  modilicationa  in 
pnictice  accardinf  to  kical  eonditioni:  a  few  of  Ihne  may  be 
devribed,  fn  all  caieo,  however,  the  main  operatitHU  are  the  aame, 
via.  intimately  mjjdfic  the  raw  nateriala,  drying  Ihe  mixture,  if 
aKeiearv,uid  burning  it  at  a  cHiikerlnf  temperature  (about  1500^0, 
-1731'  F.).  Thoa  when  hand  limeilone  ia  Ihe  form  of  calcium 
rartponate  boeally  available,  it  ia  srourid  dry  and  mind  with  the 
tgrrrcl  pnpanioii  of  day  alio  dried  and  ground.  The  miilure  i> 
riightly  damped-  mouldea  into  rough  bricu,  dried  and  burned.  A 
ponible  altenudve  ii  to  bum  the  h^euone  hnt  and  mil  the_ 


a  avoided,  but  tbn 


^enditore  offuel  in  the  double  b 

Many  different  forma  of  kiln 

OBenc    Bendea  tbe  chamber  ki 

f^  there  are  tbe  old^faahionea  oorite  huni,  wnicn  are  aim^ 

g^-  to  the  chamber  kilna,  but  ate  bottle-ahaoed  and  op 

^^  at  the  Ipp;  Ihey  do  not  dry  the  duTry  For  their  m 

charge.   Thau  iiae  ii  becoming  obaolete-   There  are  alio  otage  ki' 


Ifcp  Dietuch  type,  which  1 

i^ni't     At  [hii  n^dle  poi..-    _  _ _ 

f  I  1I1L  I'Nrnina  proper  prDceeda;  the  upper  I 
'  III  .1-  ri  il  which  It  heated  by  the  hot  g 
Til.,  -n.-,  jnd  tbe  lower  that  n    '  " 


two  vertical  thafti,  one  above 

line,  connected  by  a  horioontat 

in  the  upper  pan  of  the  lower 

iKift  iilull  of  unburnt 

already  burned 

pair  of  tJiemch  kilni. 


irc  campartmentt  In  front  of  It  and  heal  ^tlr 
-y  are  lubinled  to  actual  combuibon.  ll  will 
nciplFol  Ihe  rinc  kiln  iaiimilar  to  that  of  theatan 
^--'-nker  which  hoajuil  twcn  burned  and  ia  fully 


vice  a  great  part  of  tbe  boil  ii  regvncnied  ai 

~  <  mettoda  oT  burning  cement  devribcd  a 

"■'  V  ':■  I  ri'iilarM  E.y  Ihe  iDlatoir  proci 


_ rfclli 

ciTheraaad(Vpowderoruadurry;at  the  lower  end  ia  a  powt 
1  burner-  In  the  early  dayi  of  rotatoiy  kilna  producer  gat  « 
rd  ai  a  fuel,  but  with  little  aucwai;  about  IScis  petroleum  w 


with  complete 
nt  time,  findy 
w  univenall)        ^ 
ally  cheaper  I 
inv  of  kiln  the  rolatnn  and  alighl  iodinatkn  of  the  cyl 
'}iv  raw  material  to  deacend  tovarda  the  k>wer  end.    Al 


empnyed.  petroleum  bi 


material  l«  dried  and  heated  noderauly.  Aaitdeacenda 
parr  of  the  kiln  where  the  lemperalujc  ia  higher;  hero 
acid  of  the  carboriale  of  lime,  and  the  combined  water 
n.Hri™n  nH,  and  the  reaulting  lime  begina  loactcbimi- 
I  clay.    The  material  it  then  In  a  porlially 


lehrdtatei 
[hlly  ainii 


ca  the  lower  end  ncareat 
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the  bumet  where  Ibe  tempenture  a  hi(bcft.  and  u  then  healed  u 
hiihlv  that  the  union  of  Ihc  lime,  lilia  and  alumiiu  ii  complete, 
and  [ully  burnt  clinker  falli  nut  at  the  Ulo.  It  ■>  enreoiely  hot. 
--'  -'  Dooled  uAually  by  being  fteHed  down  one  or  D>ore  rotalinE 
LyiiiLucfv,  unuLar  to  the  fim.  but  iniaUcr,  juid  ictinp  a*  coolen 
inatcad  of  kiliu.   On  ita  way  down  the  cyLinden  the  d 


lulure  o[  the  law  piiteriali  eaiplayed.   Thna  tin  lilica  mat  ami 

niiauble  prDvided  that  ibe  quantity  c4  iilia  and  aluDin  SHaaaii 

— didon,  likdy  to  cauB  lb*  cnneot  10  opand  allct  Kttini.  Otln 
iga  beuw  equal,  tbc  higbPthepeirpitaccof  lip*  witUq  ckcliui 
leated  ^xive  the  atroncer  ia  Uie  txaeni,  but  mtOi  UcUy  liBcd 

::  aadunleeitbebQF^iitblbo«Hi|b  aad  ihenwimicri^w 
..^--^  ., :.-„..! .„^_  Ahboaehik 


bcultv.    The  (oundjitioni  ij  our  kaewislce  aa  liu 
■ubject  mre  Uid  by  K.  le  Chaielin,  who*:  iiat 


m  lu  .  2CaO-AUX« 
m  alummate.  SCaO  AWh  laiCRbMk. 
oUowlas  dacnpCKa  It  k  a— rtlj>tettj 

^  la  Dk  modenu  qwnMH  SSwi 
Portland  cemin    oC  (md  vaNns,  li^a 

ortance  and  mav  be  Rsanld  M  fblBaW 
J  DO.    The  drateaani  daiitemtJ 


mbodied  name      th     m       me     of     nn       g  ocTncd  cy     de 

b  ming  be  rav  nia  ena        b  m      ed  wi  h  powd  red  coa     nd 

blan      air     nd  aome  device  au  b         coob  g  cy  uider      coo     g 

owerb  wbich  bech  k    ma   becooted  nd  hcaircoiretpondi  g 

Another  method  of  malun;  Portland  cement  which  hai  been 
propoeed  and  liied  *ith  tome  tucccKa  oomiats  in  Tuung  the  raw 
mareriali  together  in  an  apparatua  of  the  type  or  a  blaat  Tumace- 
The  high  temperature  ncccauiy  to  (uac  etmenl  clinher  maliea  tbii 
proceaa  difficult  to  accompUtb  commerdaUy.  but  it  haa  many 
inherent  merita  and  may  be  the  pniceo  cd  the  future,  displacing 
the  lotaUry  method. 

Portbod  cement  dinlier.  however  produced,  la  a  hard,  rnck-hte 
•ubataace  of  aem]-vitri6ed  appearance  and  very  darli  colour.  The 
Ctmtat  product  from  a  wetl.run  rotatory  kiln  ia  all  evenly  burnt 
j.*_        and  properly  vitrihed;    that  from  an  ordinary  haed  kiln 

(o  15%)  of  underb^  mHeriat  wh^™yeL(n^ra^  fiSuTaal 
linot  properlyclinkered.  Thia  material  suat  be  picked  out.  uauch 
undcTDumt  atuEf  containa  free  lime  or  uuatufatcd  lime  Gonpoandf. 
These  may  alake  alowty  in  the  6niilKd  cement  uid  cauae  audi  ex- 
paniionaamaydeatroytheirorkofwhichitfannaiiatt.  WelHwrnt, 
well-picked  cTinker  wlien  (round  yfaldi  good  Portland  cement. 
Nothing  a  added  during  or  after  grinding  aave  a  amaH  amount 
|I  to  1^  of  eatdum  ndphau  in  the  form  dtbcr  of  gypsum  or  <d 
plaitef  of  Parit,  which  i>  iomitimc*  needed  to  malie  the  coneol 
ilowel-aelling.  For  the  aame  puipoae  a  aniall  quantity  of  water 
(up  la  1%)  may  be  added  diber  by  moiitening  the  diiiker  or  by 
bloiring  atcam  uito  the  milla  in  wluch  th*  dinker  ia  ground.  Thia 
*maU  (dd^tfon  for  thit  BedM  purpose  ia  nxogniicd  aakgilimale. 
but  Ibe  employment  of  vwioMt  cheap  materials  auch  aa  raenone 

la  aduhemtion  anduiaRfoIc  ftasdulent. 

■arrow  limUi,  and  forgiven  raw  materiali  the  variaiioni  are  lending 
A,Mwui.  ID  hiGOine  amallcr  aa  regularity  and  akilL  in  nunulacture 
S^^l"^    increaae.  Thefollowlnganalyiumaybeukenattypical 

M,.-,.--™— """■"""""■'^^^     ■•' 

SUici  tSiO.) "■" 

Inaoluble  rctidue 10 

Alumina  (AW>) 7'5 

Ferric  aaldetFnOi) ]'! 

Lime{CaO) 610 

MagMdBfMgO) -o 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO.) .       ...  I'S 

C^Mfdc anhydride  (CO.)        .      .       ,  oi 

Water  CH/3}' os 

Alkalii O'S 


asK 


(1)  20CaO.SiOi)+9H/)-2{CaOSiO,).SH,0-HCa(OIDl 

Tricaldum  slicate,        Hydrated  mono-        Cakium 

caldum  iilitale.  bydroaddfc 

(a)  JCaO-AI,0.+lZM/)-3CaO.Al/).-lZHrf) 

Tricaldum  aluminatc^    Hydraled  iiiialduifl  alumiDate. 


li  of  theae  ubn 

r  aecocding  to  the  equatjona  aiveo  *l 

i ^ul of  theaelling o( pbMer of  Fana, coniiitfn* in  It* aMtla'o 
r  the  compounds  produced  by  bydralion  whit*  uey  are  ia  a  v 


FaeiUiic  ei  P< 
i>  proliaMTtia 


aa  aoluble  Ion 

J  the  depotition  of  the  htt^ 
ila  which  interlock  and  Pni  > 
accepted,  i^  b  evidepl  thil  I 


^ouM  be  preaeat  aufiicient  va 
hydration  aiui  a  imall  auriJui 


Lhe  chid  agent  in  tbc  fint 
tinned  above,  lhe  Condi 


il  ia  luKden  if  there  ia  eanth  ta 
— be  cryiulliialiaa  by  umah.- 
rnerally  admitted  that  tte  ala- 


>  other  than  the  cri 


e  mn^  of  Uie  fi^  ouoe  pnwi  i> 
in  the  dinker;  ilt  lAlein'heaeltiiv^l^ 
indary.   Id  fact,  anlleni  Pwtland  cnarai 

for  eiterior  decoialive  uie.  Magocaia.  if  pmcnl  ia  Pcnland  cenKni 
evidence  that  in  larger  pr 


•JUTS 


ud  aiay  gi>er» 
iw-andLil.   Il 
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its  Ktting  time  b  caldain  ialphate/natttnlty  formed  from  the 
solphiir  in  the  raw  materials  or  fuid,  or  intentionally  added  to  the 
Swsfaed  cement  as  gypeum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  It  haa  a  remarkable 
retarding  effect  on  the  hydration  pf  the  calcium  aluminate,  and 
oMtseqiwntly  on  the  setting  of  the  cement :  thus  it  is  that  a  little 
eypsum  b  often  added  to  convert  a  naturally  quick«setting  cement 
uto  mie  which  sets  slowly.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  hydration 
ci  tricakium  silicate,  the  main  constituent  of  Portland  cement,  a 
bune  portion  of  the  lime  appears  as  calcium  hydroxide,  «.«.  slaked 
fisie.  It  is  evident  that  tfiiS  will  form  a  pozzuolanic  cement  if  a 
tuitsUe  aUcious  material  such  as  trass  is  added  to  the  cement.  The 
oltioiate  pixxluct  when  set  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  Portland 
aad  ponuolanlc  cement.  The  use  of  trass  in  this  manner  as  an 
adjunct  to  Portland  cement  has  been  advocated  by  W.  Michaelis, 
lod  undoubtedly  increases  the  strength  of  the  material,  but  it  has 
not  become  general. 

The  quality  ol^  Portland  cement  is  ascertained  by  its  analysis 
tod  by  determining  its  specific  gravity,  fineness,  mechanical  strength 
.^^  and  soundness.  A  good  sample  will  usually  have  a  com- 
^^^^  position  within  the  Cmits  cited  above  and  approximating 
to  the  typical  figures  given  above.  It  will  be  ground  so  finely  that 
HOC  more  than  3  %  wiU  be  left  on  a  sieve  of  70X76  meshes  per  sq. 
in.,  the  wires  afthe  sieve  being  0*005  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  have, 
vhen  freshly  burned,  a  specific  gravity  not  lower  than  3*15,  and 
briquettes  made  from  it  and  kept  in  water  will  possess  a  tensile 
strength  of  400-500  lb  per  sq.  in.  seven  days  after  they  are  made, 
wfaik  briquettes  made  from  a  mixture  of  3  parts  by  wetght  of  sand 
asd  I  of  cement  will  give  about  33$  lb  per  sq.  in.  at  twenty-eight 
days.  Formeriy  the  sotmdness  of  cement  was  determined  by  keep- 
ta|  thin  pats  of  the  cement  in  cold  *water  for  twenty-eight  days, 
or  m  warm  water  (i  I0*-I30*  F.)  for  tmrenty-four  hours,  and  examm- 
iog  for  cracks  or  other  signs  of  expansion.  Modem  practice  is  to 
measure  the  expansion  of  a  test  piece  of  cement  kept  m  water  at  a 
temperature  of  313*  F.  The  simplest  and  most  generally  used 
method  b  due  to  H.  L.  le  Chitelier,  and  consUts  in  measuring  the 
incfcase  in  circumference  of  a  cylinder  of  cement  AO  mm.  in  diameter 
by  meaos  of  a  split  ring  encircling  the  cylinder,  tne  motion  of  which 
is  liia^ified  by  two  light  rods  extending  radially.  Another  quanti- 
tative test  for  soundness  b  that  formulated  by  L.  Deval,  who  has 
thovn  that  briquettes  of  3  of  sand  and  I  of  cement  kept  in  water 
for  two  days  at  80*  C."I76*  F.  attain  approximately  the  same 
strength  as  similar  briquettes  attain  at  seven  days  in  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  Jn  like  manner  briquettes  kept  at  176"  F. 
for  seven, days  are  approximately  equal  in  strength  to  those  kept  at 
the  ordinary  tempoature  for  twenty-eight  days.  A  cement  not 
perfectly  sound  wul  give  low  results  in  the  hot  test,  and  a  cement  of 
indifferent  soundness  will  crack  and  go  to  pieces.  The  test  b  ad- 
mittedly severe,  but  can  be  passed  without  difficulty  by  cement 
made  with  proper  care  and  skill.  There  are  many  modifications  and 
daboratmns  01  all  the  tests  which  have  been  mentioned.  Cement 
for  til  important  work  b  submitted  to  a  rigorous  system  of  testing 
tmj  analysb  before  it  b^accepted  and  used. 

Hydraulic  Lime  is  a  cement  of  the  Portland  as  distinct  from 
the  pozzuolanic  class.  The  most  typical  hydraulic  lime  b  that 
known  as  Chaux  du  Theil,  made  from  a  limestone  found  at 
Ardkhe  in  France.  Thb  limestone  consists  of  calcium  carbonate 
most  intimately  intermixed  with  very  finely  divided  silica.  It 
contains  but  little  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  the 
constituents  generally  necessary  to  bring  about  the  union  of 
sib'ca  and  lime  to  form  a  cement,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  silica  is  so 
finely  divided  and  so  well  distributed  that  it  imites  readily  with 
the  lime  when  the  limestone  is  burned  at  a  sufficiently  high 
tempcratore.  English  hydratilic  limes  are  of  a  different  class; 
they  contain  a  good  deal  of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  and  in 
composition  resemble  somewhat  irregular  Portland  cement. 


Analyses  of  the  two  classes  of  hydraulic  lime  are  as 

Chaux  dc  Thcil. 


Insoluble  silicioiis  matter  . 
Silica  (SiOi)       . 
Alumina  (Al/>a) 
Feme  oxide  (FeiOs)  .         . 
Unie(CaO)      . 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Saiphuri^  anhydride  (SOO . 
Carbonic  anhydride  (COi)  \ 
Water  (H<0)  f 

AOalbandiosB 


Per  cent. 

0-3 
2I-7 

1-8 
0-6 
740 
o«7 
0*3 

0*6 


follows. — 

Blue  Lias. 

Per  cent. 

a-39 

1417 
679 

63-43 


3-64 


1 


100*0 


lOO'OO 


HydRftufic  lime  contains  a  good  deal  of  uncombined  lime,  and  has 
to  be  slaked  befofe  it  b  used  as  a  cement.  In  France  this  slaking 
is  conducted  systematically  by  the  makers,  the  freshly  burned  lime 
being  KNinkled  with  water  and  stored  in  large  bins  where  slaking 
proceeds  slowly  and  regulariy  until  the  whole  of  the  surplus  uncom- 
V  n* 


bined  lime  b  slaked  and  rendered  harmless,  while  the  cementitious 
compounds,  notably  -tricalcium  silicate,  remain  untouched.  In 
English  practkse  hydraulic  lime  b  slaked  by  the  user.  Seeing  that 
regular  and  perfect  slaking  is  more  easily  attained  when  working 
systematically  on  a  large  scale  and  by  stonng  the  material  for  a  long 
period,  the  French  method  is  the  better  and  more  rational.  The 
product  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  cement  of  the  Portland  class 
mixed  with  slaked  time.  When  gauged  with  water  and  made  into 
a  mortar  it  sets  slowly,  but  ultimate^  becomes  almost  as  strong  as 
Portland  cement.  Its  slow  settii^  b  an  advantage  for  some  purposes, 
e.g.  for  foundations  and  abutments  where  settlements  may  occur. 
The  structure  b  free  to  take  its  permanent  position  before  the  lime 
sets,  and  clacks  are  thus  avoided.  A  case  in  point  b  the  employ-, 
ment  of  hydraulic  lime  in  place  of  Portland  cement  as  grouting  out- 
side the  cast-iron  tubes  used  far  lining  tunneb  made  by  the  shield 
system. 

Roman  Canent  is  another  cement  of  the  Portland  class  which 
came  into  use  shortly  before  the  manufacture  of  artificial  Port- 
land cement  was  attempted,  {t  b  still  in  use,  though  only  for 
special  purposes  where  a  quick-setting  material  b  required.  It 
b  made  from  septaria  nodules  which  are  dredged  up  on  the  Kent 
and  Essex  coasts  and  consbt  of  about  60  %  of  calcium  carbonate 
mixed  with  clay,  the  mass  being  sufficienUy  indurated  to  remain 
coherent  under  water.  The.  nodules  are  not  prepared  in  any 
way,  but  simply  burned  at  a  moderate  red  heat. 

The  resulting  cement  varies  somewhat  in  composition,  but  ap- 
proximates to  the  following  figures: — 

Pier  cent. 

Insoluble  silidous  matter     .        .  .  5'86 

Silica  (SiOi) 19-63 

Alumina  (AUOs) 10*30 

Ferric  oxide  (FeiOi) 7*44 

Manganese  dioxide  (MnOO  •         •         •         •  i*S7 

Lime  (CaO)  .         .....         .  44.54 

Magnesia  (MgO)  .        .        .-        .  3*93 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOa)  ....  3*6x' 

Carbonic  anhydride  (COij   .•        .*        .         .  3*43 

Water  (HiO) 0-35 

Alkalb  and  loss 1-46 

xoo-00 

The  most  characteristic  constituent  b  the  oxide  oi  iron,  which  gives 
the  cement  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  presence  of  manganese  also 
differentiates  Roman  from  Portland  cement,  which  rarely  contains 
apprecbble  quantities  of  that  clement.  The  high  percentage  of 
alumina  causes  the  cement  to  be  quick-setting,  and  it  ocoomes  hard 
in  about  five  minutes.  It  resists  the  action  of  water,  salt  or  fresh, 
very  well,  and  b  therefore  useful  in  situations  where  the  work  b 
likely  to  be  submerged  imroedbtcly  after  it  has  been  put  in  place. 

The  term  Natural  Cements  b  applied  to  cements  made  by 
burning  mixtures  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  naturally  occur- 
ring in  approximately  suitable  proportions.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  badly-mixed  Portknd  cements,  and  need  no  special 
description.  American  "  natural "  cements  are  of  a  somewhat 
different  class.  They  are  usually  made  from  a  silidous  limestone 
containing  magnesia,  and  are  comparatively  lightly  burned. 

The  following  analysb  b  typical  of  a  cement  of  this  kind : — 

Per  cent. 

Silica  (SiOt)  34*30 

Alumina  (AI3O1) 7*33 

Ferric  oxide  (FcjOi) J5-o6 

Lime  (CaO) 33*70 

MagncsU  (MgO) 30-94 

Water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  loss     .        .       8*78 

100-00 

These  Irregular  cements  of  the  Portland  class  are  good  building 
nutcrials  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  are  not  so  suitable  as  good 
artificial  Portland  cement  for  heavy  and  important  undertakings. 

Passoro  Cement  b  a  recent  product  which  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  is  made  by  granulating  blast  furnace  slag  of  suitable  com- 
position and  finely  grinding  the  product,  cither  alone  or  with  an 
admixture  of  about  10  %  of  Portland  cement  clinker.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  slag  cement  (see  above)  in  that  it  b  not  a  pozzuo^ 
lanic  cement  depending  on  the  interaction  of  granulated  slag 
and  lime.  The  particular  method  of  granulating  slag  for  Passow 
cement  produces  a  material  which  sets  per  se  and  attains  a 
strength  comparable  with  that  of  Portland  cement.  Passow 
cement  Has  been  successftilly  made  from  slag  of  different 
compositions  in  Germany,  England  and  America. 

la 
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Ordiiury  morUr 
eh  poiilioiu;  morUi  made  from  Ume  prepared  from 

reals  the  whole  of  the  pteaent  enonnoui  employment  of  hvdiautic 
cementi.  It  mu  a  nattual  uamilioa  to  utiJixe  these  cementa 
Dot  menly  (or  joialiDg  maaonry  but  also  (oi  making  conoele, 
and  the  only  leasoa  nhy  hydraulic  cements,  aa  distinct  from 
cements  which  are  not  hydraulic  (i-i-  oidmary  mortar),  are  uaed 
for  the  latter  purpose  is  their  great  mechanical  strength.  Tlieir 
use  in  ahove-water  work  Li  checked  by  the  lowprice  of  common 
brick-  Even  in  luch  irork.  "where  it  would  be  thought  that 
maasea  of  burnt  clay  would  be  the  cheapest  i 


rivaL    1 


remembered  that  one  of  the  gnat  advantages  ol 
five-aiatha  of  its  total  mass  may  be  provided  from  Focal  sand  and 
gravel,  on  which  no  carriage  has  to  be  paid.  The  cement,  on 
which  alone  freight  is  to  be  teckooed,  toaverts  these  from  loose 
incoherent  material  into  a  solid  stone.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  largest  use  of  cemcDt  is  for  manufacturing  cooaete  for  dock 
and  harbour  work,  and  for  the  making  of  foundaiiona.  Il  ii  also 
cmpbyed  for  the  building  of  light  bridges,  floors,  and  pipes 
constnicted  of  cement  mortar  disposed  round  a  skeleton  of  iron 
rods.     Such  composite  structures  take  advantage  at  once  ol  the 

of  cement  mortal.     (Sec  also  Comozie.) 

Good  hydraulic  cementi  are  highly  permanent  materials 
provided  certain  conditions  be  observed.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  hydraulic  cements  from  their  nature  would  be  indifferent 

which  they  form  part  are  sufficjently  compact.  In  this  case  the 
action  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  61m  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  eventually  fonns  on  the  surface  of  calcareous  cement. 
This,  together  with  the  compactness  of  the  mortar,  hinders  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  water,  and  prevents  the  dissolution  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  cement.  But  where  the  concrete  or 
iDortar  ii  not  well  made  and  Is  poious,  the  continual  passage  of 
water  through  it  will  gradually  break  up  and  dissolve  away  the 
calcareous  coDStituents  of  the  cement  until  its  strength  is  utterly 
destroyed.  This  destructive  actioa  is  increased  if  the  water 
contaiu  sulphates  or  migBesiiim  salts,  both  ol  which  act 
chemically  oa  the  calcareoui  constituents  of  the  cement.  As 
lea-wBler  contains  both  sulphates  and  magnesium  sails,  it  is 
especially  necessary  in  concrete  foe  barbour  work  to  take  every 
care  10  produce  an, impervious  structure.  There  are  various 
■   auses  for  the  failure  and  ultitoaie  destiuctioa 
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Caldum  SulfiaU  CcmmU. — Under  this  term  are  oomprebended 
■U  cements  whose  Mtiiag  piopeitles  primarily  depend  on  the 
hydration  of  calcium  sulphate.  Tliey  iodude  plaster  of  Paris, 
Keene'i  cement  and  many  variants  of  these  two  types.  The 
raw  material  is  gypsum  («.*.).  This  may  be  almost  chemically 
pure,  when  il  is  generally  used  for  Keene's  cement;  or  it  may 
contain  amaller  or  greater  quantities  of  impurities,  in  which 
case  it  is  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  cements  of  the  plaster 
of  Paris  class.  The  mode  of  preparation  ia  to  calcine  the  gypsun 
at  temperatures  which  depeiul  on  the  dais  of  cement  to  bi 
produced.  U  plaster  of  Paris  is  to  be  made,  calcination  I 
earned  out  at  about  104*  C.  (-400°  F.);  at  this  temperature 
gypsum,  CtSOi'iHA,  loses  three-quarters  of  Its  comblnei 
water  and  becomes  3CaS0<-H^.  If  a  cement  of  the  Keene'. 
cement  ctia  is  to  be  prepared  the  temperature  used  is  higher, 
*|.SCO*C(-flj»*r.),andthcwhol«olthe        .■      .  - 
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CEUnERY  (Or,  (Ofiirniiiuif,  fmn  naiiar,  to  ikcp),  liloralty 

I  Kicfpin^'place,  the  name  applied  by  (he  early  Cbiistians  lo  the 
placetcCapart  for  the  burial  of  theirdead.  TIksc  wen  generally 
tim-TTiUTal  and  uncomucltd  with  churchei,  the  practice  of 
intcnnect  in  churches  or  chuichyaidi  being  unknown  in  Ibe 
£nt  cralutid  oI  the  Chdjtian  cia.  Tbe  term  Cfratioy  has. 
Ibercfore,  been  appropriately  applied  in  modcni  tlina  to  (he 
burial-grounds,  geiwially  eitta-munl,  which  have  been  sub- 
itiiuied  for  the  overcrowded  churchyards  {;.*.)  ol  populous 
pirishea  both  urban  and  ruraL 

From  1840  lo  1855,  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  the 
conditioa  of  the  London  churchyards  by  correspondence  in  (he 
pros  and  by  tbe  repor(a  of  parliamentary  commideea,  (he  first 
of  which,  thai  of  Hi  Chadwick,  appeared  in  1843.  The  vaults 
under  (bo  pavement  of  the  cburdies,  and  the  small  spaces  of 
open  ground  vurrtrundlng  (henii  were  crammed  widi  coffins. 
In  many  ei  the  buildings  the  air  wa>  10  tainted  with  (he  products 
of  corruption  as  to  be  a  direct  and  palpable  touice  of  disease 
and  death  to  thc«e  who  frequented  (hem.  In  (he  chiirchyaids 
colons  were  placed  tier  above  tier  in  the  graves  until  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  (or  sometimes  even  a  few  inches)  of  the  surface, 
and  (he  level  of  the  ground  was  often  raised  to  that  of  the  lower 

scitons  had  recourse  to  the  surreptitious  remov^  of  bones  and 
partially-decayed  remains,  and  in  some  cases  the  contents  of 
(he  graves  were  systematically  transferred  to  pi(s  adjacent  to  the 
site,  the  giavniiggcrs  appropriating  (he  toflin-pbtes,  bandies 
and  Bails  to  be  sold  as  waste  me taL  The  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
churchyards  was  always  unhealthy,  (be  air  being  vi[ialed  by  Ihe 
eucous  emanidons  from  tbe  graves,  and  the  water,  wherever 

II  was  oblsined  from  wells,  contaitung  organic  matter,  the  source 
of  which  could  not  be  miitakcn.     In  all  the  large  (owns  the  evil 

of  the  immense  pi^iulalion  and  the  consequent  mortality,  it 
forced  itself  more  rodily  upon  public  attention,  and  after  more 
(halt  one  partial  measure  of  relief  had  been  passed  Ibe  church- 
yatds  were,  wiih  a  few  eicepdons,  finally  dosed  by  the  act  of 
iSSS,  and  (he  cemeteries  which  now  occupy  a  large  extent  of 
ground  to  (he  north,  south,  east  and  west  became  henceforth 
Uie  burial-jdaces  of  (he  metropolis.  Several  of  (hem  had  been 
already  es(ablished  by  priva(e  enterprise  before  the  passing  of 
thcBuiialAclof  1855  (Kensal  Green cemetety  datcslrom  iSji), 


but  that  enactment  totmi  tbe  epoch  ftom  which  the  geneial 
development  of  cemeteries  in  Great  Britain  and  lielaDd  began. 
Burial  within  the  limits  of  dties  and  towns  is  now  almost  eveiy- 
where  abolished,  and  where  it  is  still  In  use  it  is  surrounded  by 
such  safeguards  as  make  it  practically  innocuous.  TTiis  tendency 
has  been  conspicuous  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  tho 
United  States.  The  increasing  practice  of  cremation  (g.t.)  has 
assisted  in  the  movement  for  disposing  of  (he  dead  in  more 
sanitary  conditions;  and  tbe  proposals  of  Sir  Seymour  Hsden 
and  others  for  burying  (he  dead  in  more  open  coffins,  and 
abandoning  the  old  system  of  family  graves,  have  had  consider- 
able effect.  Tbe  tendency  has  therefore  been,  while  Improving 
the  unitary  aspects  of  the  disposal  pf  tbe  dead,  Co  make  the 
cemeteries  themselves  as  fit  as  possible  for  this  purpose,  and 
beautiful  in  arrangement  and  decoration- 

Tbe  chief  cemeteries  of  London  are  Kensal  Green  t«Dietery 
on  the  Harrow  Road;  Highgaie  cemetery  on  the  slope  of 
Highgate  Hill;  tbe  cemetery  at  Abney  Park  (once  the  residence 
of  Dc  Wat(s);  (he  Norwood  and  Nunhead  cemeleties  lo  the 
south  of  London;  the  West  London  cemetery  at  Brompton; 
the  cemeteries  a<  Hford  and  Leytonstone  in  Eitei;  the  Victoiia 
omelery  and  the  Towet  Himleu  temelery  in  East  London; 
and  at  >  greater  distance,  accessible  by  railway,  the  great 
cemetery  at  Bcookwood  near  Woking  in  Surrey,  and  the  cemetery 
at  New  Souihgate.  The  general  pkn  of  all  these  ceme(eriei 
b  the  same,  a  park  with  broad  paths  either  laid  out  in  curved 
lines  as  at  Keiual  Green  and  Highgate,  or  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  West  London  cemeteiy. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  (bele  paths  is  marked  off  into  grave 
spaces,  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  tbe  intervals  between 

more  chapels,  and  usually  there  is  also  a  range  oE  family  graves 
with  imposing  tombs,  massive  structures  containing  in  their 
corridors  recesses  for  the  reception  of  coffins,  generally  closed 
only  by  an  iron  grating.  The  provincial  cemeteries  in  (he  main 
fe»[urcs  of  their  arrangements  resemble  those  of  the  metropolis. 
One  of  Ibe  most  remarkable  is  St  James's  cemetery  at  Liverpool, 
which  occupies  a  deserted  quany.  Tbe  lace  of  (he  eastern  side 
of  the  quarry  b  tmveised  iiy  ascending  gradients  off  which  open 
catacombs  formed  In  the  living  rock, — a  soft  sandstone;  the 
ground  below  is  gdanted  with  trees,  amotigstwhicb  sland  hundreds 
of  gravestones.  The  main  approach  on  Ibe  north  side  is  Ibraugh 
a  tunnel,  above  which,  on  a  projecting  rock,  stands  the  cemetery 
chapel,  built  in  the  foim  of  a  small  Dotk  temple  with  tetraityje 
porticos. 

Many  of  the  dties  of  America  possess  very  fine  cemeterie*. 
One  of  the  largest,  and  also  (he  oldest,  is  that  of  Mount  Aubiun 
near  Bos(Dn.  Odieis  ol  impor[ance  are  (he  Laurel  Hill  cemetery 
(1836)  at  Philadelphia;  the  Greenwood  cemetery  (1838)  at 
Brooklyn  (New  Yoik);  the  Lake  View  cemeteiy  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  while  the  cemeteries  at  New  Orleans  {^.v.)  arc  famous 
for  their  beauty. 

The  chief  cemetery  of  Paris  is  that  of  P*re  la  (Chaise,  the 
prototype  of  tbe  gatden  cemeteries  of  western  Europe.  I(  lakes 
i(s  name  from  (be  celebrated  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom 
as  rector  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paris  it  once  belonged.  ICwas  laid  out 
as  a  cemetery  in  1804.  It  has  an  area  ol  about  too  acres,  and 
contains  about  30,000  monuments,  including  those  of  all  the  great 
menof  France  of  the  igth  century — marshals,  generals,  ministeis, 
poets,  pain(eis,  men  of  sdence  and  letters,  actors  and  musicians. 
Twice  the  cemetery  and  the  adjacent  heights  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle;  in  1814  they  were  stormed  by  a  Russian 
column  during  Ihe  attack  on  Paris  by  the  aUies,  and  in  1871  the 
Communists  made  their  last  stand  among  the  tombs  of  Pire  la 
Chaise:  Qw  of  them  lell  in  the  defence  of  ibe  cemetery  or  were 
shot  there  after  its  capture,  and  soo  of  Ibem  were  buricd'in 
quicklime  in  one  huge  grave  and  700  in  another.  There  are 
other  cemeteries  at  Mont  Pamasse  and  Mon(martre,  besides  (he 
minor  burying-grounds  at  Auteuil,  Batignolles,  Pa^,  La 
Villelte,  &c.  In  consequence  df  all  these  cemeteries  being  more 
or  less  crowded,  a  great  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  iS?*  on  ihe 
plateau  of  Hfry  sur  Oise,  ifim.  to  the  tuttth  oi  Paris,  with  which 
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it  Is  connected  by  a  railway  line.  It  inchidM  within  its  circuit 
fully  a  aq.  m.  of  ground.  The  French  cemetery  system  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  English.  Every  city  and  town  is 
required  by  law  to  provide  a  burial-ground  beyond  its  barriers, 
properly  laid  out  and  planted,  and  situated  if  possible  on  a  rising 
ground.  Each  interment  must  take  place  in  a  separate  grave. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  where  the  dead  are 
buried,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  in  the  fosses  communes,  the  poor 
being  interred  gratuitously,  and  a  charge  of  30  francs  being 
made  in  all  other  cases.  The  fosse  is  filled  and  left  undisturbed 
for  five  years,  then  all  crosses  and  other  memorials  are  removed, 
the  levd  of  the  ground  is  raised  4  or  5  ft.  by  fresh  earth,  and 
interments  begin  again.  For  a  fee  of  50  francs  a  concession 
temporaire  for  ten  years  can  be  obtained,  but  where  it  is  desired 
to  erect  a  permanent  monument  the  ground  must  be  bought  by 
the  executors  of  the  deceased.  In  Paris  the  undertakers'  trade 
is  the  monopoly  of  a  company,  the  SocUU  des  pompes  funibrcs, 
which  in  return  for  its  privileges  is  required  to  give  a  free  burial 
to  the  poor. 

The  Lekkenkduser,  or  dead-houses,  of  Frankfort  and  Munich 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  cemeteries  of  these  cities.  The 
object  of  their  founders  was  twofold — (i)  to  obviate  even  the 
remotest  danger  of  premature  interment,  and  (a)  to  offer  a 
respectable  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  in  order  to 
remove  the  corpse  from  the  confined  dwdlings  of  the  survivors. 
At  Frankfort  the  dead-house  occupies  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
propylaeum,  which  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 
It  consists  of  the  warder's  room,  whoe  an  attendant  is  always  on 
duty,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are  five  rooms,  well  ventilated, 
kept  at  an  even  temperature,  and  each  provided  with  a  bier  on 
which  a  corpse  can  be  laid.  On  one  of  the  fingers  is  placed  a 
ring  connected  by  a  h'ght  cord  with  a  bell  which  hangs  outside 
in  the  warder's  room.  The  use  of  the  dead-house  is  voluntary. 
The  bodies  deposited  there  are  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by 
a  medical  officer,  and  the  warder  is  always  on  the  watch  for  the 
ringing  of  the  warning  bell.  One  revival,  that  of  a  child,  has  been 
known  to  take  place  at  Frankfort.  The  Leichenhaus  of  Munich 
is  situated  in  tfie  southern  cemetery  outside  the  Sendling  Gate. 
At  one  end  of  the  cemetery  there  is  a  semicircular  building  with 
an  open  colonnade  in  front  and  a  projection  behind,  which 
contains  three  large  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  At 
both  Frankfort  and  Munich  great  care  is  taken  that  the 
attendants  receive  the  dead  confided  to  them  with  respect,  and 
no  interment  is  permitted  until  the  first  signs  of  decomposition 
appear;  the  relatives  then  assemble  in  one  of  the  haUs  adjoining 
the  Leichenhaus,  and  the  funeral  takes  place.  In  any  case 
there  is,  with  ordinary  care,  little  fear  of  premature  interment, 
but  in  another  way  such  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead  are  of 
great  use  in  large  towns,  as  they  prevent  the  evil  effects  which 
result  from  the  prolonged  retention  of  the  dead  among  the 
living.  Mortiiaries  for  this  purpose  have  also  been  established 
in  many  places  in  England. 

In  Italy  the  Campo  Sanlo  (Holy  Field)  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  famous  one  at  I^sa,  from  which  the  name  has  been  given  to 
other  Italian  burying-grounds.  Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use 
in  southern  Europe  the  catacombs  {q.v.)  of  Sicily  are  the  most 
curious.  There  is  one  of  these  under  the  old  Capuchin  monastery 
of  Ziza  near  Palermo,  where  in  four  large  airy  subterranean 
corridors  2000  corpses  a^  ranged  in  niches  in  the  wall,  many  of 
them  shrunk  up  into  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  or  hanging 
with  pendent  limbs  and  head  from  their  places.  As  a  preparation 
for  the  niche,  the  body  is  desiccated  in  a  kind  of  oven,  and  then 
dressed  as  in  life  and  raised  into  its  place  in  the  wall.  At  the  end 
of  the  principal  corridor  at  Ziza  there  is  an  altar  strangely 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  human  skulls  and  bones. 

Cemeteries  have  been  in  use  among  many  Eastern  nations 
from  time  immemorial.  In  China,  the  high  grounds  near  Canton 
and  Macao  are  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  being  in  the 
form  of  small  tumuli,  with  a  low  encircling  wall,  forcibly  recalling 
the  ringed  barrows  of  western  Europe.  But  the  most  picturesque 
cemeteries  in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Turks.  From  them  it 
was,  perhaps,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  modem  cemetery,  with 


its  ornamental  plantations,  was  derived.  Around  CoostantiBopk 
the  cemeteries  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress  woods  uuler  whose 
branches  stand  thousands  of  tombstones.  A  grave  is  never 
reopened;  a  pew  resting-place  is  formed  for  every  one,  aixi  le 
the  dead  now  occupy  a  wider  territory  than  that  wliidi  is  covered 
by  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  Turks  believe  that  dli  the  bod; 
is  buried  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  and  the  funeral 
therefore,  takes  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  No  co£a 
is  used,  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  a  few  boards  are  arraa^ 
round  it,  and  then  the  earth  is  shovelled  in,  care  being  takca  to 
leave  a  small  opening  extending  from  the  head  of  the  onpse  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  opening  not  unfiequentfy  eniarged 
by  dogs  and  other  beasts  which  plunder  the  grave.  Auanhstcae 
of  white  marble  is  then  erected,  surmounted  by  a  carved  tuihaa 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  ornamented  by  a  palm  branch  in  km 
relief  if  the  grave  is  that  of  a  woman.  The  turban  by  its  varyi:^ 
form  indicates  not  only  the  rank  of  the  sleeper  below  but  also 
the  period  of  his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  Tuzkoh  head-dress 
is  always  changing.  A  cypress  is  usually  planted  beside  the  gnvt, 
its  odour  being  supposed  to  neutralize  any  nosioiis  exhaUtiocs 
from  the  ground,  and  thus  every  cemetery  Is  a  forest,  where  bv 
day  hundreds  of  turtle  doves  are  on  the  wing  or  perching  on  ibe 
trees,  and  where  bats  and  owls  swarm  undisturbed  at  eight 
Especially  for  the  Turkish  women  the  cemeteries  are  a  favochte 
resort,  and  some  of  them  are  always  to  be  seen  praying  beside 
the  narrow  openings  that  lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  hosbajid's. 
or  a  brother's  grave.  Some  of  the  other  cemeteries  of  Cocstss- 
tinople  contrast  rather  unfavorably  with  the  simile  dipity 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  Turks.  That  of  the  Anooiiacs 
abounds  with  bas-reliefs  which  show  the  manner  ol  the  death  of 
whoever  is  buried  below,  and  on  these  singular  tombstones  then 
are  frequent  representations  of  men  being  decapitated  or  haaf  Jif 
on  the  gallows. 

See  also  the  articles  BuaiAL  AND  Burial  Acts;  Cinuno!'; 
Funeral  Rites,  Cuurcuyard. 

CENCI,  BEATRICE  (i577-xS99).  a  Roman  woman,  fiasxs 
for  her  tragic  story;  poetic  fancy  has  woven  a  hah>  of  nsazLct 
about  her,  which  modem  historic  research  has  to  a  large  cxtert 
destroyed.  Bom  at  Rome,  she  was  the  datigfatcr  of  Fzasoeseo 
Cend  (i  549-1598),  the  bastard  son  of  a  priest,  and  a  oaa  d 
great  wealth  but  dissolute  habits'and  violent  temper.  He  sccri 
to  have  been  guilty  of  various  offences  and  to  have  got  o€  Ti:b 
short  terms  of  imprisozunent  by  bribery;  but  the  iiionstRK.s 
cmelty  which  popular  tradition  has  attributed  to  him  is  pun'^y 
legendary.  His  first  wife,  Ersilia  Santa  Croce,  bore  fans  t«;h« 
children,  and  nine  years  after  her  death  he  married  Luxtss 
Petroni,  a  widow  with  three  daughters,  by  whom  he  had  00 
offspring.  He  was  very  quarrdsome  and  lived  on  the  «o(s: 
possible  terms  with  his  children,  who,  however,  were  aS  of  tka 
more  or  less  disreputable.  He  kept  various  mistresses  and  ^a 
even  prosecuted  for  unnatural  vice,  but  his  sons  were  eqcil^y 
dissolute.  His  harsh  treatment  of  his  daughter  Beatrice  vu 
probably  due  to  his  discovery  that  she  had  had  an  illcgitissiie 
child  as  the  result  of  an  intrigue  with  one  of  his  stewards  (A 
Bertolotti,  in  his  Francesco  Cend,  publishes  Beatrice's  viQ  ^ 
which  she  provides  for  this  child),  but  there  b  no  evkSence  ihi: 
he  tried  to  commit  incest  with  her,  as  has  been  alkged.  Tbe 
eldest  son  Giacomo  was  a  riotous,  dishonest  young  souiir.drd. 
who  cheated  his  own  father  and  even  attonpted  to  murder  hir: 
(1595).  Two  other  sons,  Rocco  and  Cristoforo,  both  of  ibrr. 
notorious  rakes,  were  killed  in  brawls.  Finally  Fraoccs*. -s 
wife  Lucrezia  and  his  children  Giacomo,  Bernardo  and  Bfatr.ie. 
assisted  by  a  certain  Monsignor  Guerra,  plotted  to  murder  kir 
Two  bravos  were  hired  (one  of  them  named  CXimpio,  accord  r.; 
to  Bertolotti,  was  probably  Beatrice's  lover),  and  Francesco  «:i 
assassinated  while  asleep  in  his  castle  of  Petrella  in  the  kinr^<^ 
of  Naples  (1598).  Giacomo  afterwards  had  one  of  the  brai^< 
murdered,  but  the  other  was  arrested  by  the  Neapoliiu 
authorities  and  confessed  everything.  Information  having  b«r& 
communicated  to  Rome,  the  whole  of  the  Cend  family  v^r? 
arrested  early  in  1599;  but  the'  story  of  the  hardships  i^ 
underwent  in  prison  is  gieat^  exaggerated.    Gueira  escaped; 
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Luaezia,  Giftcomo  and  Bernardo  confessed  the  crime;  and 
Beatrice,  who  at  first  denied  evezything,  even  undqr  torture, 
also  ended  by  confessing.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
mercy  for  the  accused,  but  the  crime  was  considered  too  heinous, 
and  the  pope  (Qement  VIII.)  refused  to  grant  a  pardon;  on 
the  nth  of  September  X599,  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  were 
beheaded,  and  Ciacomo,  after  having'  been  tortured  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  was  killed  with  a  mace,  drawn  and  quartered. 
Bernardo's  penalty,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  commuted  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  after  a  year's  confinement  he  was 
pardoned.    ^Ilie  property  of  the  family  was  confiscated. 

The  romantic  character  of  the  hbitoty  of  this  family  has  been  the 
subject  of  poems,  dramas  and  novels.  Shelley's  tragedy  is  well 
known  as  a  ma^fioent  piece  of  writing,  although  the  author  adopts 
a  puxely  fictitious  version  of  the  story.  N<Mr  is  F.  D.  Guerrazzi's 
Borel,  Beairice  Cenci  (Milan,  1873),  more  trustworthy.  The  first 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  on  documentary  evidence  is 
A.  Bertiriotri's  Francesco  Cenci  t  la  sua  famiglia  (and  ed.,  Florence, 
1S79}.  containing  a  number  of  interestmg  documents  which  place 
the  events  in  their  true  light;  cf.  Labruszi's  article  in  the  Nuooa 
AmUihgia,  X879,  voL  xiv.,  and  another  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
January  1879. 

CEXOBITBS  (from  Gr.  mmMt,  common,  and  filaSf  life), 
monks  who  lived  together  in  a  convent  or  community  under  a 
rule  and  a  superior, — ^in  contrast  to  hermits  or  anchorets  who 
hve  in  isolation.  The  Basilians  {q.if.)  in  the  East  and  the  Bene- 
dictines (q.9.)  in  the  West  are  the  chief  cenobitical  orders  (see 
yionAsncisu). 

CBHOMAiri,  a  branch  of  the  Aulerd  in  Gallia  Celtica,  whose 
territory  corresponded  generally  to  Maine  in  the  modem  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe.  Their  chief  town  was  Vindinum  or  Suindinum 
(corrupted  into  Subdinnum),  afterwards  Civitas  Cenonumorum 
(whence  Le  Mans),  the  original  name  of  the  town,  atf  usual  iir 
the  case  of  Gallic  cities,  being  replaced  by  that  of  the  people. 
According  to  Caesar  {Bell.  GaU.  vii.  75.  3),  they  assisted  Vercin- 
getoriz  in  the  great  rising  (53  b.c.)  with  a  force  of  5000  men.  Under 
Augustus  they  formed  a  cioitas  sHpendiaria  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
and  in  tbe  4th  century  part  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  ill.  About 
400  B.C.,  under  the  leadership  of  Elitovius  (livy  v.  35),  a  large 
number  of  the  Cenonuini  crossed  into  Italy,  drove  the  Etruscans 
southwards,  and  occuined  their  territory.  Tlie  statement  of 
Cato  (in  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  ilL  130),  that  some  of  them  settled  near 
Mawilfa  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae,  may  indicate  the  route 
taken  by  them.  The  limits  of  their  territory  are  not  clearly 
defined,  but  were  probably  the  Athesis  (Adige  or  Etsch)  on  the 
east,  the  OUius  (G^o,  or  perhaps  the  Addtia)  on  the  west,  and 
the  Padua  on  the  south.  Livy  gives  their  chief  towns  as  Brixia 
(Brescia)  and  Verona;  Pliny,  Brixia  and  Cremona.  The  Ceno- 
mani  neariy  always  appear  in  history  as  l<^al  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Romans,  whom  they  assisted  in  the  Gallic  war  (335  b.c.), 
when  the  Boii  and  Insubres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  and 
dnring  tlie  war  against  Hannibal.  They  certainly  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under  Hamilcar  (300),  but  after  they  had 
been  defeated  by  the  consul  Gains  Cornelius  (197)  they  finally 
submitted.  In  49,  with  the  rest  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  they 
acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  orthography  and  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  vowel 
of  Cenomani  have  given  rise  to  discussion.  According  to 
Arbois  de  Jubainville,  the  Cenom&ni  of  Italy  are  not  identical 
with  the  Cenomlni  (or  Cenomanni)  of  GauL  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  survival  of  the  syllable  "  man  "  in  Le  Mans  is  due  to 
the  strcas  laid  on  the  vowel;  had  the  vowel  been  short  and 
unaccented,  it  would  have  disappeared.  In  Italy,  Cenomani 
a  the  name  of  a  people;  in  Gaul,  merely  a  surname  of  the 
Aulerd. 

See  A.  Voisin,  Les  Chumans  anciens  et  modemes  (Le  Mans,  1862) ; 
A  Dnjardins,  Cioerapkie  hislorique  de  la  Caule  romaine,  ii.  (1876- 
1993}:  Arbois  de  jubainville,  Les  Premiers  Habitants  de  t' Europe 
(I8te-i894):  article  and  authorities  in  La  Grande  Encyctopidie; 
C.  Hulsen  in  Pauly-Wiseowa's  Realencychpddie,  iii.  pt.  2  (1899): 
full  andcnt  authorities  in  A.  Holder,  AU-celtischer  SpracksektUt,  i. 
(1896). 

CEIIOTAPH  (Gr.  «rc«6f,  empty,  rd^,  tomb),  a  monument  or 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  person  whose  body  is  buried  elsewhere. 


The  custom  arose  from  the  erection  of  monuments  to  those 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  recovered,  as  in  the  case  of  drowning. 

CENSOR  (from  Lat.  censere,  assess,  estimate;  in  Gr.  n/nrr^). 
I.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  title  of  the  two  Roman  officials  who 
presided  over  the  census,  the  registration  of  individual  citizens 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  duties  which  they  owed  to 
the  oonununity.  In  the  etymology  of  the  word  lurks  the  idea 
of  the  arbitrary  assignment  of  burdens  or  duties.  Varro  defines 
census  as  arbUrium,  and  derives  the  name  censores  from  the 
position  of  these  magistrates  as  arbitri  populi  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lat.  V.  8x;  ap.  Non.  p.  519).  This  original  idea  of  "discre- 
tionary power"  was  never  entirely  lost;  although  ultimately 
it  came  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  the  appreciation 
of  morals  than  with  the  assignment  of  burdens.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  its  moral  significance  the  censorship  was  the  Roman 
manifestation  of  that  state  control  of  conduct  which  was  a  not 
unusual  feature  of  ancient  societies.  It  is  true  that  Rome 
possessed  sumptuary  laws,  and  laws  dealing. with  moral  offences, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  other  magistrates  to  enforce;  but  the 
organization  for  the  control  of  conduct  was  mainly  exhibited 
in  the  censorship,  and,  as  thus  exhibited,  was  at  once  simple  and 
comprehensive. 

The  censorship  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  in  443  b.c. 
to  relieve  the  consuls  of  the  duties  of  registration.  Since  the 
periods  of  registration  were  quinquezmial,  it  was  not  a  continuous 
office;  but  its  tenure  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fixed  until 
434  B.C,  when  a  lex  Aemilia  provided  that  the  censors  should 
hold  office  for  eighteen  months.  This  magistracy  was  at  first 
confined  to  patricians;  a  plebeian  censor  is  first  mentioned  in 
351  B.C.  A  Ux  PublUia  of  339  B.C.  is  said  to  have  enacted  that 
one  censor  must  be  a  plebeian.  Two  plebeian  censors  were  for 
the  first  time  elected  in  131  B.C.  The  dection  always  took  place 
in  the  Comitia  Ccnturiata  (see  CoMmA).  The  censorship, 
although  lacking  the  powers  implied  in  the  imperium  and  the 
right  of  summoning  the  senate  and  the  people,  was  not  only  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies,  but  was  regarded  as  the  crown  of  a 
political  career.  It  was  an  irresponsible  office;  and  the  only 
limitations  on  its  powers  were  created  by  the  restriction  of 
tenure  to  a  year  and  a  half,  the  fact  that  re-election  was  forbidden, 
and  the  restraint  imposed  on  each  censor  by  the  fact  that  no  act 
of  his  was  valid  without  the  assent  of  his  colleague. 

The  original  functions  of  the  censors  were  (i)  the  registration 
of  citizens  in  the  state-divisions,  such  as  tribes  and  centuries; 
(3)  the  taxation  of  such  citizens  based  on  an  estimate  of  their 
property;  (3)  the  right  of  exclusion  from  public  functions  on 
moral  grounds,  known  as  the  regimen  morum;  (4)  the  solemn 
act  of  purification  (lustrum)  which  closed  the  census.  Two 
other  functions  were  subsequently  added: — (5)  the  seloction  of 
the  senate  (leciio  senatus,  see  Senate),  and  (6)  certain  financial 
duties  such  as  the  leasing  of  the  contracts  for  tax-collecting  and 
for  the  repair  of  public  buildings.  The  first  four  of  these  functions 
were  those  of  the  census,  which  was  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  citizen  body  as  represented  by  heads  of  families  (paires 
familiatrum)  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  equites  were  a  select 
portion  of  this  citizen  body;  but  the  review  of  these  knights 
took  place,  not  in  the  Campus,  but  in  the  Forum  (see  Equites). 
It  was  in  connexion  with  this  review  of  the  ordinary  citizens  and 
the  knights,  as  well  as  with  the  choice  of  senators,  that  the 
censors  published  their  edicts  stating  the  moral  rules  which 
they  intended  to  enforce.  The  offences  which  they  punished 
were  sometimes  concerned  with  family  life  and  private  relations, 
sometimes  with  breaches  of  political  duty.  Certain  professions, 
such  as  that  of  an  actor  or  gladiator,  also  invoked  their  stigma, 
and  at  times  the  disqualifications  they  pronounced  were  the 
consequence  of  a  previous  judicial  condemnation.  Infamia 
was  the  general  name  given  to  the  disabilities  pronounced  by 
the  censor.  These  varied  in  degree  from  the  deprivation  of  a 
senator  of  his  seat,  or  a  knight's  loss  of  his  horse,  to  exclusion 
from  the  tribes  or  centuries,  an  exclusion  which  entailed  the  loss 
of  voting  power.  All  the  disabilities  pronounced  by  one  pair  of 
censors  might  be  removed  by  their  successors. 

The  censorship,  although  its  control  over  the  senate  came  to 
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be  weakened  (see  Senate),  lasted  as  loog  as  the  republic;  and 
it  was  only  suspended,  not  abolished,  during  the  prindpate. 
Although  the  princeiSs  exerdsed  censorial  functions,  be  was 
seldom  censor.  Yet  the  office  itself  was  hdd  by  Claudius  I.  and 
Vespasian.  Domitian  assumed  the  title  of  life  censor  {censor 
perpetuus),  but  the  precedent  was  not  followed.  A  fruitless 
attempt  to  galvanize  the  republican  office  intanew  life  was  made 
in  A.D.  251,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  vedus. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— MoromBen,  ROmisckes  Staatsrechi,  ii.  331  folL 
(3rd  ed.,  Ldpsig,  1887) ;  Daremberg-SagUo,  DieUtmuairt  des  auH- 
guitis  grecques  et  romatnes,  L  5)90  foU.  (1875,  &cO;  LAnge.  Rdmiscke 
AlUrlhUmer,  I  572  foil.  (Berhn,  1856.  Ac):  de  Boor,  Fasti  Censorii 
(Berlin,  1873):  Gerlach,  Die  rdmiscke  Censurin  ikrem  Verkalt- 
nisse  %ur  Verfassunt.  (Basel,  1843);  Nitzsch,  "Uber  die  Census" 
in  Neues  Jakrbuek  f.  Pkil.  bodiL  730  (Ldpdig.  1856):  Zumpt, 
"  Die  Lustra  der  ROmer  "  in  Rkein.  Museum^  zxv.  465,  xxvL  I. 

(A.  H.  J.  G.) 

II.  In  modem  times  the  word  "  censor  "  is  used  generally  for 
one  who  exercises  supervision  over,  or  criticizes,  the  conduct  of 
other  persons.  In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it 
is  the  title  of  the  offidal  head  or  supervisor  d  the  non-ooUegiate 
students  (t.«.  those  who  are  not  attached  to  a  college,  hsiU  or 
hostd) .  In  Oxford  the  censor  is  nominated  by  the  vioe-chanceUor 
and  the  proctors,  and  holds  office  for  five  years;  in  Cambridge 
he  is  similarly  appointed,  and  holds  office  for  life.  The  censors 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  are  the  officials  who  grant 
licences. 

Council  of  Censors f  in  American  constitutional  history.  Is  the 
name  given  to  a  council  provided  by  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1776  to  X790,  and  by  the  constitution  of  Vermont 
from  X777  to  1S70.  Under  both  constitutions  the  council  of 
censors  was  dected  once  in  seven  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  governmental  departments, 
the  conduct  of  the  state  officers,  and  the  woridng  of  the  laws, 
and  as  to  whether  the  constitution  had  been  violated  in  any 
particular.  The  Vermont  council  of  censors,  limited  in  number 
to  thirteen,  had  power,  if  they  thought  the  constitution  required 
amending  in  any  particular,  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose. 
A  convention  summoned  by  the  ooundl  in  1870  amended  the 
constitution  by  abolishing  the  censors. 

For  the  ceosorahip  of  the  press,  see  Press  Laws;  for  the  censor- 
ship of  plays.  Theatre:  Law,  and  Lord  Chamberlain. 

CBNSORINTJS,  Roman  grammarian  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
flourished  during  the  3rd  century  aj>.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
lost  work  De  Accentibus^  and  of  an  extant  treatise  De  Die  Naiali, 
written  in  238,  and  dedicated  to  his  patron  Quintus  Caerellius 
as  a  birthday  gift.  The  contents  are  of  a  varied  character:  the 
natural  history  of  man,  the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii, 
music,  rdigious  rites,  astronomy,  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  The  second  part  deals  with  chronological  and 
mathematical  questions,  and  has  been  of  great  service  in  deter- 
mining the  principal  epochs  of  andent  history.  The  whole  is 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  information.  The  style  is  dear 
and  concise,  although  somewhat  rhetorical,  and  the  Latinity, 
for  the  period,  good.  The  chief  authorities  used  were  Varro 
and  Suetonius.  Some  scholars,  indeed,  hold  that  the  entire 
work  is  practically  an  adaptation  of  the  lost  Pralum  of  Suetom'us. 
The  fragments  of  a  work  De  Naiali  Institutione,  dealing  with 
astronomy,  geometry,  music  and  versification,  and  usually 
printed  with  the  De  Die  Naiali  of  Censorinus,  are  not  by  him. 
Part  of  the  original  MS.,  containing  the  end  of  the  genuine  work, 
and  the  title  and  name  of  the  author  of  the  fragment  are  lost. 

The  only  good  edition  with  commentary  is  still  that  of  H.  Linden- 
brog  (1614) ;  the  most  recent  critical  editions  are  by  O.  Jahn  (1845), 
Ft  Hultsch  (1867),  and  J.  Cholodniak  (1889).  There  is  an  EngUsb 
translation  of  the  De  Die  Naiali  (the  first  eleven  chapters  Ming 
omitted)  with  notes  by  W.  Maude  (New  York,  1900). 

CENSUS  (from  LaL  censere,  to  estimate  or  assess;  connected 
by  some  with  centum,  i.e.  a  count  by  hundreds),  a  term  used  to 
denote  a  periodical  enumeration  restricted,  in  modem  times, 
to  population,  and  occasionally  to  industries  and  agricultural 
resources,  but  formerly  extending  to  property  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  purpose  of  assessment 


Operations  of  this  diaracter  have  bees  ooadBCted  with 
different  objects  from  veiy  andent  times.  The  fii^htiBg  strength 
of  the  chfldren  ol  Israel  at  the  Exodus  was  ascertained  by  1 
count  of  all  males  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  made  bv 
enumerators  appointed  for  eadi  dan.  The  Levites*  who  were 
exempted  from  military  duties,  wexe  sepaxatdy  enusBenied 
from  the  age  of  thirty  upwards,  and  a  sinnbr  process  «u 
ordained  subsequently  by  Solomon,  In  onkr  to  distribctc 
amongst  them  the  functions  assigned  to  the  pdestly  body  is 
connexion  with  the  temple.  The  census  unwiDin^  carried  oci 
by  Joab  at  the  behest  of  David  rdated  exdusivdy  to  the  fi^ti->g 
men  of  the  community,  and  the  dire  consequeaos  ascribed  to  i: 
were  quoted  in  reprobation  of  such  Inquiries  ss  late  as  the  nkidk 
of  the  i8th  century.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  register  d  tk 
population  of  each  dan  was  kept  during  the  Babjrloman  csptiviiT 
and  its  totals  were  published  on  their  retuxn  to  Jerasako.  Is 
the  Persian  empire  there  was  apparently  some  method  in  fcrce 
by  which  the  resources  <A  each  province  were  asoeztained  lor  ik 
purpose  of  fixing  the  tribute.  In  China,  moreover,  an  ennsven- 
tion  of  somewhat  the  same  nature  was  an  andent  imtitotios  is 
connexion  with  the  provincial  revenues  and  military  fiabiStiei 
In  Egypt,  Amasis  had  the  occupation  of  each  individual  aDs*.ai!; 
registered,  nominally  to  aid  the  offidal  svqxrvision  of  lacrijs 
by  discouraging  dineputable  means  of  subsistence;  azkl  tkis 
ordinance,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  introduced  by  Sc^ 
into  the  Athenian  scheme  of  administration,  where  it  devdeped 
later  into  an  doctoral  reo>rd. 

It  was  in  Rome,  however,  that  the  system  from  whicb  tk 
name  of  the  inquiry  is  derived  was  first  estafalUied  c^xa  1 
regular  footing.  The  original  census  was  ascribed  to  Sor^a 
Tullius,  and  in  the  constitution  which  goes  by  his  name  it  vu 
decreed  that  every  fifth  year  the  population  should  be  eauc^fr- 
ated  along  with  the  property  of  each  family— land,  five-stock, 
slaves  and  freedmen.  The  nuun  object  was  to  cdsur  tk 
accurate  division  of  the  people  into  the  six  main  dassa  xsA 
their  respective  centuries,  which  were  based  upon  considentju's 
of  combined  numbers  and  wealth.  With  the  increase  d  tk 
dty  the  operation  grew  in  importance,  and  was  folkwed  W  is 
official  lustrum,  or  purificatory  sacrifice,  offered  on  bdatf  of  tk 
people  by  the  censors  or  functionaries  in  diarge  of  the  dissfu 
tion.  Hence  the  name  of  lustrum  came  to  denote  the  interoesi! 
term,  or  a  period  of  five  years.  The  word  census,  too,  asae  t» 
mean  the  property  qualification  of  the  dass,  as  vd!  as  tk 
process  of  roistering  the  resources  of  the  IndividttaL  UiR. 
it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  imposition  itsdf ,  in  whkh  it  bu 
survived  in  the  contracted  form  of  eess,  Unfoctunatd}'  tk 
statistics  of  population  thus  collected  were  subordinated  tc  ik 
fiscal  interests  of  the  inquiry,  and  no  record  has  been  hiadf " 
down  rekiting  to  the  population  of  the  dty  and  its  neighboerhsixl 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  census  was  extended  to  the  vkt 
empire.  In  the  words  of  the  Gospd  of  St  Luke,  be  erimd 
"  the  whole  worid  to  be  taxed"  or,  according  to  the  mvti 
version,  to  be  enrolled.  The  compilation  of  the  results  cf  tia 
the  most  comprehensive  enumeration  till  then  attempted  w 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  it  is  said,  just  before  b» 
death,  but  was  never  comjdeted.  The  various  inquiries  iasdt^jt.  t 
during  the  middle  ages,  such  as  the  Domesday  Book  sad  tk 
Breviary  of  Charlemagne,  were  so  far  on  the  Roman  modd  t^' 
they  took  litUe  or  no  account  of  the  populatiai,  the  feudx. 
system  probably  rendering  information  regarding  it  unaeoa&^> 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  militaiy  service 

The  foundations  of  the  census  on  the  modem  system  ^trt 
laid  in  Europe  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  17th  cectsr> 
Sweden  led  the  way,  by  making  compulsory  the  parish  recced 
of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  kept  by  the  dergy,  uui  extesd.-t; 
it  to  indude  the  whole  of  the  domiciled  population  of  the  psmt 
In  France,  Colbert,  in  1670,  ordered  the  exteosioo  to  the  nsi 
communes  of  the  system  which  had  for  many  yean  been  in  Kr; 
in  Paris  of  registering  and  periodically  publi^ung  the  iteBc<i: 
occurrences  of  the  locality.  Five  years  bdbre  this,  hc^f^^, 
a  periodical  enumeration  by  families  and  individuals  had  kcs 
established  in  the  colony  of  New  France,  and  was  coBtisced  ja 
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Quebec  from  1665  tiU  i7S4*   This,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  eariicst  of  modem  censuses. 

Efforts  have  b^n  almost  unceasingly  made  since  187  s  by 
statistical  ejqxrts  in  periodical  conference  to  bring  about  a 
gtiKfal  understanding,  first,  as  to  the  subjects  which  may  be 
considered  most  likely  to  be  ascertained  with  approximate 
iccurscy  at  a  census,  and  secondly — a  point  of  scarcely  less 
ifflportance— as  to  the  form  in  which  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
sboakl  be  compiled  in  order  to  render  comparison  possible 
between  the  Cscts  recorded  in  the  different  areas.  In  regard 
to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  recognized  that  much  is  practic- 
ibk  in  a  coontiy  where  the  agency  of  trained  officials  is  emplojred 
thnmgfaout  the  operation  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
ulcquately  recorded  where  the  responsibility  for  the  correctness 
rf  the  re^cs  is  thrown  upon  the  householder.  The  standard 
iet  up  by  eminent  statisticians,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
KBt  an  ideal,  not  likely  to  be  attained  anywhere  under  present 
UHKiitioos,  but  towards  which  each  successive  census  may  be 
opected  to  advana.  The  subjects  to  which  most  importance 
s  attached  from  the  international  standpoint  are  age,  sex, 
dxii  condition,  birthplace,  illiteracy  and  certain  infirmities. 
!)ccapation,  too,  should  be  included,  but  the  record  of  so  detailed 
I  sabject  is  usually  considered  to  be  better  obtained  by  a  special 
equiiy,  rather  than  by  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  a 
lyBchronous  enumeration.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany,  Belgium  and  France,  and  an  approach  to  it  is  made 
a  the  decennial  census  of  Cuiada  and  the  United  States. 
iteiigioas  denomination,  another  of  the  general  subjects  suggested, 
s  of  considerably  more  importance  in  some  countries  than  in 
Kbers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nationality,  which  is  often 
Befally  supplemented  by  the  return  of  mother-tongue.  Nor 
^xndd  it  be  forgotten  that  the  internal  classification  and  the 
ambinations  of  the  above  subjects  are  also  matters  to  be  treated 
ipoo  some  uniform  plan,  if  the  full  value  of  the  statistics  is  to 
I*  extracted  from  the  raw  material.  On  the  whole,  the  progress 
towards  a  general  understanding  on  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
^tions  here  mentioned  which  has  been  made  in  the  present 
{BMntion,  is  a  gratifying  tribute  to  those  who  have  long 
aboured  in  the  cause  of  efficient  enumeration.  - 

The  BmnsB  Eunss 

EKiJiand  and  WaUs.-^Vp  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
ibe  number  of  the  population  was  a  matter  of  estimate  and 
:oiijecture.  In  1753  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  private  member 
)i  the  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  official  support,  to  provide 
ar  tbe  annual  enumeration  of  the  people  and  of  the  persons  in 
tctipt  of  parochial  relief.  It  was  violently  opposed  as  "  sub- 
wnive  of  the  last  remains  of  En^ish  liberty  "  and  as  likely  to 
»ait  in  "  some  public  misforttme  or  an  epidemical  distemper." 
^Vn  passing  that  House,  however,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by 
Jk  House  of  Lords.  The  fear  of  disclosing  to  the  enemies  of 
^DgUttd  the  weakness  of  the  country  in  fighting-material  was 
»e  of  the  main  objections  offered  to  the  proposal.  By  the  end 
tf  the  century,  however,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  publica- 
^0  of  the  essays  of  Malthus,  the  pendulum  had  swung  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  possess  the  means 
;f  jadging  from  time  to  time  the  relations  between  an  increasing 
>)puJatioa  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  A  census  bill,  accord- 
a^Iy.  again  brought  in  by  a  private  member,  became  law  without 
)ppo»tion  at  the  end  of  1800,  and  the  first  enumeration  under 
t  took  place  in  March  of  the  following  year,  the  operations  being 
^ned  to  Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  was  entrusted  in  England 
^  the  overseers,  acting  under  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
^  constables,  and  in  Scotland,  to  village  schoolmasters,  under 
^  sheriffs.  A  supplementary  statement  of  births,  deaths  and 
Adages  for  each  parish  was  required  from  the  clergy,  who 
tnnsinitted  it  to  parliament  through  the  bishops  and  primates 
feCGcssively.  There  was  no  central  office  or  control.  The 
idKduIe  required  the  number  of  houses,  inhabited  and  otherwise, 
ihe  population  of  each  family,  by  sex,  iad  the  occupation,  under 
Me  of  the  three  heads,  (a)  agriculture,  (ft)  trade,  manufacture  or 
■Bthatiy,  or  (c)  other  than  these  iffo.   The  lenilts,  which  were 


not  satisfactory,  were  published  without  comment.  Ten  years 
later,  the  chief  alteration  in  the  inquiry  was  the  substitution  of 
the  main  occupation  of  the  family  for  that  of  the  individual. 
The  report  on  this  census  contained  a  very  valuable  exposition 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  operations  and  the  numerous 
sourMS  of  error  latent  in  an  apparently  simple  set  of  questions. 
In  X  8s  X  an  attempt  to  get  a  return  of  ages  was  made,  but  it  was 
not  repeated  in  X83X,  when  the  attention  of  the  enumerators 
was  concentrated  upon  greater  detail  in  the  occupation  record. 
Their  efforts  were  successful  in  getting  a  better,  but  still  far  from 
complete  result.  The  creation,  in  1834,  of  poor  Uiw  unions,  and 
the  establishment,  in  1836,  of  civil  registration  districts,  as  a 
rule  coterminous  with  them,  provided  a  new  basis  for  the  taking 
of  a  onsus,  and  the  operations  in  1841  were  made  over  accord- 
ingly to  the  supervision  of  the  registrar-general  and  his  staff. 
The  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  sex,  age  and  occupation  of 
every  individual;  those  bom  in  the  district  were  distinguished 
from  others,  foreigners  being  also  separately  returned.  The 
number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited  and  under  construction 
respectively,  was  noted  in  the  return.  The  parish  statement  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  was  sent  up  by  the  clergy  for  the 
last  time.  The  most  important  innovation,  however,  was  the 
transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  filling  up  the  schedule  from 
the  overseers  to  the  householders,  thereby  rendering  possible 
a  synchronous  record. 

With  some  modification  in  detail,  the  system  then  inaugurated 
has  been  since  maintained.  In  1851  the  relationship  to  the  head 
of  the  family,  dvil  condition,  and  the  blind  and  deaf-mute  were 
included  in  the  inquiry.  On  this  occasion,  the  act  providing 
for  the  census  was  interpreted  to  authorise  the  collection  of 
details  regarding  accommodation  in  places  of  public  worship 
and  the  attendance  thereat,  as  well  as  corresponding  informa- 
tion about  educational  establishments.  A  separate  report  was 
published  on  the  former  subject  which  proved  something  of  a 
storm  centre.  The  census  of  1871  obtained  for  the  first  time  a 
retum«of  persons  of  tmsotmd  mind  not  confined  in  asylums. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  the  separate  areas  for  which  popula- 
tion returns  had  to  be  prepared  were  seriously  multiplied  by  the 
creation  of  sanitary  districts,  to  the  number  of  966.  The  necessity, 
for  administrative  or  other  purposes,  of  tabulating  separately 
the  returzks  for  so  many  cross-divisions  of  the  country  constitutes 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  English  census  operations, 
more  particularly  as  the  boundaries  of  these  areas  are  frequently 
altered.  In  anticipation  of  the  census  of  1891,  a  treasury 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  various  suggestions 
made  in  regard  to  the  form  and  scope  of  .the  inquiry.  Its  pro- 
posals were  adopted  as  to  the  subdivision  of  the  occupation 
column  into  employer,  employed  and  independent  worker,  and 
as  to  the  record  upon  the  schedule  of  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied  by  the  family,  where  not  more  than  five.  Separate 
entry  was  also  made  of  the  persons  living  upon  property  or 
resources,  but  not  following  any  occupation.  No  action  was 
taken,  however,  upon  the  more  important  recommendation  that 
midway  between  two  censiises  a  simple  enumeration  by  sex  and 
age  should  be  effected.  A  return  was  also  prepared  in  1891,  for 
Wales,  of  those  who  could  speak  only  Welih,  only  English,  and 
both  languages,  but,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  infants,  the  results 
were  of  little  value.  In  1901  the  same  information  was  called 
for,  excluding  all  under  three  years  of  age.  The  term  tenement, 
too,  was  substituted  for  that  of  storey,  as  the  subdivision  of  a 
house,  whilst  in  addition  to  inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses, 
those  occupied  by  day,  but  not  by  night,  were  separately  recorded. 
The  nationality  of  those  bom  abroad,  which  used  to  be  returned 
only  for  British  Subjects,  was  called  for  from  all  not  bora  within 
the  kingdom. 

Scotland. — In' the  acts  relating  to  the  ccnstis  from  x8oi  to 
X851,  provision  for  the  enumeration  of  Scotland  was  made  with 
that  for  En^and  and  Wales,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
differences  in  procedure,  which  mainly  concerned  the  agency 
to  be  em|>loyed.  In  1855,  however,  civil  registration  of  birtt^ 
and  deaths  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
census  of  x86i  was,  by  a  separate  act,  entrusted  to  the  registrar- 
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general  of  that  country.  The  same  course  was  followed  at  the 
three  succeeding  enumerations,  but  in  1901  the  former  practice 
was  resumed.  The  complexity  of  administrative  areas,  though 
^ar  less  than  in  England,  was  simplified,  and  the  census  com- 
pilation proportionately  facilitated,  by  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  for  Scotland,  in  1889.  In  1881,  the  definition 
of  a  bouse  in  Scotland  was  made  identical  with^that  in  England, 
since  previously  what  was  called  a  bouse  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Great  Britain  was  known  as  a  tenement  in  the  south,  and  vice 
versa.  Since  i86x  a  return  has  been  called  for  in  Scotland  of 
the  number  of  rooms  with  one  or  more  windows,  and  that  of 
children  of  school-age  under  instruction  is  also  included  in  the 
inquiry.  The  number  of  persons  speaking  Gaelic  was  recorded 
for  the  first  time  in  1881.  The  question  was  somewhat  expanded 
at  the  next  census,  and  in  1901  was  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  similar  inquiry  as  to  Welsh  and  Manx. 

Irdand. — ^An  estimate  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  made 
as  early  as  1673,  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  and  another  in  1712,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hearth-money,  but  the  first  attempt  to  take  a 
regular  census  was  made  in  181  z,  through  the  Grand  Juries. 
It  was  not  successful,  and  in  1821  again,  th;  inquiry  was  con- 
sidered to  be  but  little  more  satisfactory.  The  census  of  x  83 1  was 
better,  but  the  results  were  considered  exaggerated,  owing  to 
the  system  of  paying  enumerators  according  to  the  numbers  they 
returned.  The  census,  therefore,  was  supplemented  by  a  re- 
visional  inquiry  three  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  get  a  good 
basis  for  the  newly  introduced  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  a>mpIetion  of  the  ordnance  survey  and  the  establishment 
of  an  educated  constabulary  force  brought  the  operations  of 
1 841  up  to  the  level  of  those  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  main 
difference  in  procedure  between  the  two  inquiries  is  that  in 
Ireland  the  schedule  is  filled  in  by  the  enumerator,  a  member 
of  the  constabulary,  or,  in  Dublin,  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  householder.  The  tabulation  of  the 
returns,  again,  is  carried  out  at  the  central  office  from  the 
original  schedule,  and  not,  as  in  England,  from  the  book  into 
which  the  former  has  been  copied  by  the  enumerating  agency. 
The  inquiry  in  Ireland  is  more  extensive  than  that  in  Great 
Britain.  It  includes,  for  instance,  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  regarding  holdings  and  stock.  The  details  of  house 
accommodation  are  fuller.  A  column  is  provided  for  the  degree 
of  education,  and  another  for  religious  denomination,  an  addition 
which  has  always  been  successfully  resisted  in  England.  This 
last  information  was  made  voluntary  in  188 1  and  the  following 
enumerations  without  materially  affecting  the  extent  of  the 
record.  The  inquiry  as  to  infirmities,  too,  is  nuide  to  extend  to 
those  temporarily  incapacitated  from  work,  whether  at  home 
or  in  a  hospital.  There  is  also  a  column  for  the  entry  of  persons 
speaking  the  Irish  language  only  or  able  to  speak  both  that  and 
English.  In  the  report  of  1901  for  England  and  Wales  (p.  170) 
a  table  is  given  showing,  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  relative  number  of  persons  speaking  the  ancient 
languages  either  exclusively  or  in  addition  to  English. 

British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. — A  simultaneous  and 
uniform  census  of  the  British  empire  is  an  ideal  which  appeals 
to  many,  but  its  practical  advantages  are  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Scattered 
as  are  the  colonies  and  dependencies  over  the  world,  the  date 
found  most  suitable  for  the  inquiry  in  the  nK>ther  country  and 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  north  is  the  opposite  in  the  tropics 
and  inconvenient  at  the  antipodes.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  the  administrative  purposes  for  which  information 
is  thus  collected  vary  greatly  in  the  different  countries,  and  the 
inquiry,  too,  has  to  be  limited  to  what  the  conditions  of  the 
locality  allow,  and  the  population  dealt  with  is  likely  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  answer.  By  prearrangement,  no  doubt,  uniformity 
may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  most  of  the  main  statistical  facts 
ascertainable  at  a  census,  at  all  events  in  the  more  advanced 
units  of  the  empire,  and  proposals  to  this  effect  were  made  by 
the  registrar-general  of  England  and  Wales  in  his  report  upon 
the  figures  for  1901.  Previous  to  that  date,  the  only  step  towards 
compilation  of  the  census  results  of  the  empire  had  been  a  bare 


statement  of  area  and  population,  appended  without  analysB^ 
comparison  or  comment,  to  the  reports  for  En^^d  «sd  Wales, 
from  the  year  1861  onwards.  In  1905,  howrrer,  the  returas 
published  in  the  colonial  reports  were  combined  with  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  subjects  of  booSfe-roMB,  sex,  age, 
civil  condition,  birthplace,  occupation,  and,  where  available, 
instruction,  religion  and  infirmities,  were  reviewed  as  ftiBy  as 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  material  permitted  (Commasd 
paper,  2860, 1906).  The  measures  taken  by  the  prindpal  states. 
colonics  and  dependencies  for  the  periodical  eonmcratioa  of 
their  population  are  set  forth  below. 

Canada. — ^The  first  enumeration  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  Lower  Canada,  took  place,  as  above  stated,  in  1665.  ard 
dealt  with  the  legal,  or  domiciled,  population,  not  with  that 
actually  present  at  the  time  of  the  census,  a  practice  still  main- 
tained, in  contrast  to  that  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
The  record  was  by  families,  and  included  the  sex,  age  and  d\3 
condition  of  each  individual,  with  a  partial  return  of  profession 
or  trade.  Later  on,  the  last  item  was  abandoned  in  Cavoor  of  a 
fuller  return  of  agricultural  resources,  a  feature  which  has 
remained  a  prominent  part  of  the  inquiry.  After  the  British 
occupation,  a  census  was  taken  in  176s  and  17841  and  annuaDx 
from  1834  to  1842,  the  information  asked  for  differing  frora 
time  to  time.  Enumerations  were  conducted  independcntJy 
by  the  different  states  until  187 1,  when  the  first  federal  cessos 
was  taken  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Since  then,  the 
enumeration  has  been  decennial,  except  in  the  case  of  the  more 
recently  colonized  territories  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West, 
where  an  intermediate  census  was  found  necessary  in  1885- 1S&6. 
The  census  of  Canada  is  organized  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  in  accordance  with  British  practice, 
and  includes  much  which  is  the  subject  of  armual  letnins  is  ti:c 
latter  country,  or  is  not  officially  collected  at  all.  The  det£ils 
of  deaths  in  the  year  preceding  the  census,  for  instance,  arc 
called  for,  there  being  no  registration  of  such  occurrences  in  the 
rural  tracts.  In  consideration  of  the  large  immigrant  populalios 
again,  the  birthplace  of  each  parent  is  recorded,  with  detaiH  ts 
to  nationality,  naturalization  and  date  of  immigration.  Occifpa- 
tion  is  dealt  with  minutely,  in  conjunction  with  tenpoiao' 
unemployment,  average  wage  or  salary  earned,  and  other 
particulars.  No  less  than  eleven  schedules  are  employed,  most 
of  them  relating  to  details  of  industries  and  production.  Th^ 
duty  of  filling  up  so  comprehensive  a  return,  involving  an  answer 
to  561  questions,  is  not  left  to  the  householder,  but  entrusted 
to  enumerators  specially  engaged,  working  uiKier  the  supervisca 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Owing  to  the  sparse  popcU- 
tion  and  difficulties  of  communication  in  a  great  part  of  the 
dominion,  the  inquiry,  though  referred  to  a  sin^e  date,  is  00c 
completed  on  that  day,  a  month  being  allowed  to  the  enumerator 
for  the  collection  of  his  returns  and  their  revision  and  traas- 
mission  to  the  central  office.  A  s|>edal  feature  in  the  q^eraiicES 
is  the  provision,  necessitated  by  the  record  of  the  legal  popohtiott. 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  local  return  of  the  persons  tanponnijr 
absent  on  the  date  of  the  census,  and  their  adjustment  in  tH 
general  aggregates,  a  matter  to  which  consider^e  atteotioe  is 
paid.  The  very  large  mass  of  detail  collected  at  these  inqvirif) 
entails  an  unusually  long  time  sptni  in  oompibtioD;  the 
statistics  of  population,  accordingly,  are  available  coasidcrabljr 
in  advance  of  those  relating  to  production  and  industries. 

A  ustralasia. — As  the  ^here  of  the  census  <^>entioiis  in  Casarfi 
has  been  gradually  spreading  from  the  snaall  beginnings  on  the 
east  coast  to  the  immense  territories  of  the  north-west,  so.  ia 
the  island  continent,  colonization,  first  conccntiated  in  the 
south-east,  has  extended  ak>ng  the  coasts  and  thence  into  the 
interior,  except  in  the  northern  region.  The  first  act  of  effective 
occupation  of  the  country  having  been  the  estaUfihrnent  ol  a 
penal  settlentent,  the  only  population  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
earlier  years  of  British  administration  was  that  under  restrain, 
with  its  guardians  and  a  few  scattered  inunigrants  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  Cove.  This  was  enumerated 
from  1788  onwards  by  officiaj  "  musters,"  at  fiisc  weekly,  and 
afterwards  at  lengthening  intervals.  The  record  was  so  iBaccarste 
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Uut  it  had  no  statisticftl  vilue  untfl  1820,  when  the  muster  was 
ukcn  after  due  preparation  and  with  greater  care,  approximating 
to  the  system  of  a  regular  census.  The  first  operation,  however, 
oiled  by  the  latter  name,  was  the  enumeration  of  x8a8',  when 
vk  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  enumeration  of  the  whole 
population,  the  occupied  area  and  the  live-stock.  The  detaib 
of  population  included  sex,  children  and  adults  respectively, 
religion  and  status,  that  is  whether  free  (immigrants  or  liberated 
convicts),  on  ticket-of-leave,  or  under  restraint.  A  similar 
inquicy  was  made  in  1833  and  again  in  1836.  In  1841  a  8q>arate 
census  was  taken  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  rcq>ectively. 
The  scope  of  the  inquiry  in  New  South  Wales  was  somewhat 
extended  and  made  to  include  occupations  other  than  agriculture 
tnd  stock-breeding.  Five  years  later,  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion justified  the  further  addition  of  particulars  regarding 
birthplace  and  education.  The  record  of  status,  too,  was  made 
optional,  and  in  1856  was  omitted  from  the  schedule.  In  that 
year,  moreover,  Victoria,  which  had  become  a  separate  colony, 
took  it»  own  census.  South  Australia,  too,  was  eniunerated 
m  1846,  ten  yeaTs  after  its  foundation  as  a  colony.  From  x86x 
the  census  has  bten  taken  decennially  by  all  the  states  except 
Qucensbnd,  where,  as  in  New  Zealand,  it  has  been  quinquennial 
ance  1875  and  1881  re^>ectively.  Up  to  and  including  the  census 
<rf  1901  each  state  conducted  separately  its  own  inquiries.  The 
scheme  of  enumeration  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  modified 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  a  thin  and  widely  scattered  population, 
the  schedtdes  are  distributed  by  enumerators  acting  under 
<iistrict  supervisors;  but  it  is  found  impossible  to  collect  the 
whole  number  in  a  single  day,  nor  does  the  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  tracts  make  such  expedition  necessary.  In 
more  than  one  state  the  police  are  employed  as  enumerators, 
but  elsewhere,  a  staff  has  to  be  specially  recruited  for  the  purpose. 
The  operations  were  improved  and  facilitated  by  means  of  an 
iatcntatal  conference  held  before  the  census  of  1891,  at  which 
a  standard  schedule  was  adopted  and  a  series  of  general  tables 
agreed  upon,  to  be  supplemented  in  greater  detafl  according 
to  the  requirements  of  each  state.  The  standard  schedule,  in 
addition  to  the  leading  facts  of  sex,  age,  dvfl  condition,  birth- 
I^ace,  occupation  and  house-room,  includes  education  and 
sicknesa  as  well  as  infirmities,  and  leaves  the  return  of  rclipous 
denomination  optional  with  the  householder.  Under  the  head 
of  occupation,  the  bread-winner  is  distinguished  from  his  depend- 
anu  and  is  returned  as  employer,  employed,  or  working  on  his 
own  account,  as  is  now  the  usual  practice  in  census-taking. 
Each  state  issues  its  own  report,  in  which  the  returns  are  worked 
up  in  the  detail  required  for  both  local  administrative  purposes, 
and  for  comparison  with  the  corresponding  returns  for  the 
neighbouring  territory.  The  reports  for  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  are  eq;>ecially  valuable  in  their  statistical  aspect  from 
the  analysis  thiy  contain  of  the  vital  conditions  of  a  comparatively 
young  community  under  modem  conditions  of  progress. 

SoHtk  Africa, — ^Almost  from  the  date  of  their  taking  possession 
d  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  vicinity,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indian  Omipany  instituted  annual  returns  of  population,  live- 
stock and  agricultural  produce.  The  results  from  1687  for 
scariy  a  century  were  recorded,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
EDore  accurate  than  thftse  subsequently  obtained  on  the  same 
method  by  the  British  government,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
continued in  1856.  The  information  was  collected  by  district 
officials,  snguided  by  any  general  instructions  as  to  form  or 
procedure.  The  first  synchronous  census  of  the  colony,  as  it 
was  then  constituted,  took  place  m  1865,  on  a  fairly  compre- 
beasive  scholule.  Ten  years  Uiter  the  inquiry  was  extended 
to  rdipon  and  dvO  condition,  and  for  the  census  of  1891,  again, 
s  rather  move  elaborate  schedule  was  used.  The  next  census 
*as  dderred  till  igcH,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganization 
produced  by  the  Boer  war.  The  inquiry  was  on  the  same  lines 
u  its  predecessors,  with  a  little  more  detail  as  to  industries  and 
religious  denomination.  Speaking  generally,  the  administration 
of  the  operations  is  conducted  upon  the  Australian  plan,  with 
^>ecial  attention  to  allaying  the  distrust  of  the  native  and  more 
iK&onmt  daascs,  for  which  purpose  the  influence  of  the  dergy 


was  enlisted.  In  some  tracts  it  was  found  advisable  to  sub- 
stitute a  less  elaborate  schedule  for  that  generally  prescribed. 
In  Natal,  indeed,  where  the  first  independent  census  was 
taken  in  1891,  the  Kafik  population  was  not  on  that  occasion 
enumerated  at  all.  In  1904,  however,  they  were  counted  on  a 
very  simple  schedule,  by  sex  and  by  large  age-groups  up  to  40 
years  old,  with  a  return  of  birthplace,  in  a  form  affording  a  fair 
indication  of  race.  Natives  of  India,  an  element  of  considerable 
extent  and  importance  in  this  colony,  are  enumerated  apart  from 
the  white  population,  but  in  full  detail,  recognizing  the  remarkable 
difference  between  the  European  and  the  Oriental  in  the  matter 
of  age  distribution  and  dvil  condition.  The  Tntnsvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  colonies  were  enumerated  in  1904.  In  the  latter, 
a  census  had  been  taken  in  1890,  in  considerable  detail,  but  that 
of  the  Transvaal,  in  1896,  seems  to  have  been  far  from  complete 
or  accurate  even  in  regard  to  the  white  population.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  the  white  residents  were  eniunerated  in  1891,  but  it 
was  not  tmtil  1904  that  the  whole  population  was  induded  in 
the  census.  The  difficulty  in  all  these  cases  is  that  of  procuring 
a  sulfidcnt  quantity  of  effident  agency,  especially  where  a  large 
and  illiterate  native  population  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
For  this  reason,  amongst  others,  no  census  had  been  taken  up 
to  X906  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  British  possessions  and 
protectorates  of  eastern  Africa,  or,  again,  of  Nigeria  and  the 
protectorates  attached  to  the  West  A^can  colonies  of  Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos. 

The  West  Indies. — Each  of  the  small  administrative  groups 
here  induded  takes  its  census  independently  of  the  rest,  though 
since  X87X  all  take  it  about  the  date  fixed  for  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  information  required  differs  in  each  group,  but 
the  schedule  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  simple  character,  and  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  are  usually  set  forth  with  comparatively  little 
comment  or  analysis.  In  some  of  the  groups  distinctions  of 
colour  are  returned  in  general  terms;  in  others,  not  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  considerable  detail  is  included  regarding  the 
indentured  labourers  recruited  from  India,  and  those  of  this  class 
who  are  permanently  settled  on  the  land  in  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 
No  census  was  taken  in  the  former,  or  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados, 
in  x9ot. 

Ceylon. — Here  the  census  is  taken  decennially,  on  the  same 
date  as  in  India,  in  consideration  of  the  constant  streain  of 
migration  between  the  two  countries.  The  schedule  is  much  the 
same  as  in  India  with  the  substitution  of  race  for  caste.  Until 
X901,  however,  it  was  not  filled  in  by  the  enumerator,  as  in  India, 
but  was  distributed  before  and  collected  after  the  appointed 
date  as  in  Great  Britain. 

India.—Tht  population  of  India  is  the  largest  aggregate  yet 
brought  within  the  scope  of  a  synchronous  and  uniform  enumera- 
tion. It  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  but  little  less,  than  a  fifth  of  the  estimated  population  of  the 
world.  Between  1853  and  x88i  each  province  conducted  its 
own  census  operations  independently,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at 
uniformity  in  date,  schedule  or  tabulation.  In  the  latter  year  the 
operations  were  placed  for  the  first  time  under  central  administra- 
tion,and  thelike  procedure  wasadoptedin  189X  and  1901  ,with  such 
modification  of  detail  as  was  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
preceding  census.  On  each  occasion  new  areas  had  to  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  enimieration,  whilst  the  necessity  for  the 
use  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  a  schedule  simpler  in  its  demands  than 
the  standard,  grew  less  as  the  country  got  more  accustomed  to 
the  inquiry,  and  the  cffidency  of  the  administrative  agency 
increased.  Not  more  than  5%  of  the  householders  in  India  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  proportion  capable  of  fully  understanding 
the  schedtde  and  of  making  the  entries  in  it  correctly  is  still 
lower.  From  the  literate  minority,  therefore,  agency  has  to  be 
drawn  in  suffidcnt  strength  to  take  down  every  partide  of  the 
information  dictated  by  the  heads  of  families.  As  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  enumerator  to  get  through  this  task  in  the 
course  of  the  census  night  for  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  houses,  the  operation  is  divided  into  two  processes. 
First  a  preliminary  record  is  made  a  short  time  before  the  night 
in  question,  of  the  persons  ordinarily  residing  in  each  house. 
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Then,  on  that  night,  the  enumerator,  reinforced  if  necessary  by 
aid  drafted  from  outside,  revisits  his  beat,  and  brings  the  record 
up  to  date  by  striking  out  the  absent  and  entering  the  new 
arrivab.  The  average  extent  of  each  beat  is  arranged  to  include 
about  300  persons.  Thus,  in  1901,  not  far  from  a  million  men 
were  required  for  enumeration  alone.  To  this  army  must  be 
added  the  controlling  agency,  of  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  above 
number,  charged  with  the  instruction  of  their  subordinates,  the 
inspection  and  correction  of  the  preliminary  record,  and  the 
transmission  of  the  schedule  books  to  the  local  centre  after  the 
census  has  been  taken.  The  supply  of  agency  for  these  duties  is, 
fortunately,  not  deficient.  Irrespective  of  the  large  number 
of  clerks,  village  scribes  and  state  and  municipal  employes 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  with  but  slight  interruption  of  official 
routine,  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  casual  literary  labour  up  to  the 
moderate  standard  required.  The  services,  too,  of  the  educated 
public  are  often  voluntarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
authorities  for  the  census  night,  with  no  desire  for  remuneration 
beyond  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
a  personal  letter  of  thanlu  from  the  chief  official  of  the  district. 
By  means  of  a  well-organized  chain  of  tabulating  centres,  the 
preliminary  totals,  by  sexes,  of  the  394  millions  enumerated  in 
xgoi  were  given  to  the  public  within  a  fortnight  of  the  census, 
and  differed  from  the  final  results  by  no  more  than  94,000,  or 
•03%.  The  schedule  adopted  contains  in  addition  to  the 
standard  subjects  of  sex,  age,  dvil  condition,  birthplace,  occupa- 
tion and  infirmities,  columns  for  mother-tongue,  rdigion  and 
sect,  and  caste  and  sub-caste.  It  is  printed  in  about  ao  lan- 
guages. The  results  for  each  province  or  large  state  are  tabulated 
locally,  by  districts  or  linguistic  divisions.  The  final  compilation 
is  done  by  a  provincial  superintendent,  who  prepares  his  own 
report  upon  the  operations  and  results.  This  work  has  usually 
an  interest  not  found  in  corresponding  reports  elsewhere,  in  the 
prominent  plzct  necessarily  occupied  in  it  by  the  ethnographical 
variety  of  the  population. 

FouEiON  Countries 

Inquiries  by  local  officials  in  connexion  with  measures  of 
taxation,  such  as  the  hearth-tax  in  France,  were  instituted  in 
continental  Europe  as  early  as  the  X4th  century;  but  as  the 
basis  of  an  estimate  of  population  they  were  intrinsically  untrust- 
worthy. Going  outside  Europe,  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
results  of  combining  a  census  with  more  definite  administrative 
objects  may  be  found  in  the  census  of  China  in  X7xx,  when  the 
population  enumerated  in  connexion  with  a  poll-tax  and  liability 
to  military  service,  was  returned  as  28  millions;  but  forty  years 
later,  when  the  question  was  that  of  the  measures  for  the  relief 
of  widespread  distress,  the  corresponding  total  rose  to  X03 
millions  I  The  notion  of  obtaining  a  periodical  record  of  popula- 
tion and  its  movement,  dissociated  from  fiscal  or  other  liabilities, 
originated,  as  stated  above,  in  Sweden,  where,  in  x686,  the  birth 
and  death  registers,  till  then  ktpi  voluntarily  by  the  parish 
clergy,  were  xnade  compulsory  and  general,  the  results  for  each 
year  being  communicated  to  a  central  office.  A  census,  as  a 
special  undertaking,  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  that  country 
until  1749.  The  example  of  Sweden  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  Finland,  and  tw«ity  years  later,  by  Norway,  where  the 
parish  register  was  an  existing  institution,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
state.  Several  other  cotmtries  followed  suit  in  the  course  of  the 
x8th  century,  though  the  results  were  either  partial  or  inaccurate. 
Amongst  them  was  Spain,  though  here  a  trustworthy  census 
was  not  obtained  \mtil  1857,  or  perhaps  1887.  Some  of  the  small 
states  of  Italy,  too,  recorded  their  population  in  the  middle  of 
the  above  century,  but  the  first  general  census  of  that  country 
took  place  in  i86x,  after  its  unification.  In  Austria,  a  census  was 
taken  in  1754  by  the  parish  clergy,  concurrently  with  the  dvil 
authorities  and  the  xnilitary  commandants.  Hungary  was  in 
part  enumerated  thirty  years  later.  The  starting-point  of  the 
modem  census,  however,  in  either  part  of  the  dpal  monarchy,  was 
not  unto  1857.  Speaking  generally,  most  of  the  principal 
countries  began  the  current  series  of  their  censuses  between 
1835  and  x86o.    The  German  empire  has  taken  its  census 


quinquennially  since  its  foundation,  bat  kmg  bcfoie  1871  t 
census  at  short  intervals  used  to  be  taken  in  all  tke  states  d 
the  ZoUverein,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  contribaiba 
to  the  federal  revenue,  the  amount  of  which  was  revisabk  t^tzy 
three  years.  The  last  great  country  to  enter  tbe  censa  €t'A 
was  Russia.  From  1721,  what  are  known  as  icvisioHs  of  the 
population  were  periodically  carried  out,  for  military,  fiscal  and 
police  purposes;  but  these  were  conducted  by  local  o&iils 
without  central  direction  or  systematic  Ofgaaization.  la  iSc? 
a  general  census  was  taken  as  synchixmousty  throo^Mot  tk 
empire  as  was  found  possible.  It  embraced  a  popnlatioii  vtcoti 
to  that  of  India  alone,  as  China,  probably  the  most  popob>^ 
country  in  the  iK-orld,  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  this  ttst 
The  inquiry  was  made  in  great  detail,  under  central  coBit&\ 
and  on  a  plan  suffidently  elastic  to  suit  the  reqaiicments  of  x. 
varied  a  country  and  population.  As  in  India,  the  schedc^ 
had  to  be  issued  in  an  unusual  number  of  languages,  and  vert 
dealt  with  locally  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tabulatkm.  TV 
principal  regions  of  which  the  peculation  is  still  a  nnatter  ol  mn 
conjecture  are  the  Turkish  empire,  Persia,  Afg^MJiistai^  Chirs 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  in  Asia,  neariy  nine-tefltb  cf 
Africa,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  South  Anetica.  Q.  A  B.) 

XJNXTED  States 

Modem  census-taking  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Uaittd 
States.  Professor  von  Mayr  declares  in  a  recent  and  aaihodt&tiTf 
work,  "  It  was  no  European  state,  but  the  United  Suta  J 
America  that  made  a  beginning  of  census-taking  in  the  h-vt 
and  tme  sense  of  that  wonl,"  and  Professor  H.  Wagner,  ^.hzt 
of  the  censuses  of  Sweden,  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  2  S'^ 
century,  uses  these  words,  "  Since  1749  careful  parish  regs^rs 
have  been  kept  by  the  deigy  and  have  in  gencnl  the  vali«  . 
censuses."  llie  same  authority,  although  mentioning  a  repert : ' 
census  of  Norway  in  X769,  indicates  his  conviction  that  the  k^. 
real  census  of  that  countxy  was  in  18x5.  Sweden,  Norrav  ai 
the  United  States  are  the  only  countries  with  any  dairn  U)  kivt 
taken  the  first  modem  census,  as  distinguished  £ran  a  rtf^'ja 
of  tax-payers,  &c,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Rcanao  oessu 
and  the  iimovation  seems  to  be  due  to  the  United  States.  li » 
the  first  modem  census  was  the  American  census  of  179&  A' 
the  present  date  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  fsrimatcd  pa|KJi' 
tion  of  the  world  has  been  enumerated  in  this  way.  Ii  a  ^ 
interest  accordingly  to  note  how  axui  why  the  device  onpaiiel 

The  Federal  census,  which  began  in  1790  and  has  ben  uJcn 
every  ten  years  since  under  a  mandate  contained  in  the  C* 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  costrevr^^ 
in  the  convention  which  prepared  the  document.    Repn&::- 
tatives  of  the  smaller  states  as  a  rale  claimed  that  the  vote,  i:- 
so  the  influence,  of  the  states  in  the  pn^osed  eovcmmcBt  sk.  J 
be  equal.    Representatives  of  the  Urger  states  as  a  rale  cUic;: 
that  their  greater  population  and  wealth  were  entitled  to  itcof: 
tion.    The  controversy  ended  in  the  creation  of  a  bktrarr- 
legislature  in  the  lower  branch  of  which  the  daim  of  the  br(t 
states  found  recognition,  while  in  the  upper,  the  Senate,  ea.s 
state  had  two  votes.  In  the  House  of  Rqweaentatives  seats  v<rr 
to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  p<cu]ation,  and  the  ess 
vention,  foreseeing  rapid  changes  of  population,  ofdaind  a 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  redistributioQ  or  reappor 
tionment  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Representntivesever>*  tea  }ti^ 

The  provision  of  the  Constitutk>n  on  the  subject  is  as  foQo*  s  H 
"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  aai.'c{ 
the  several  states  which  nmy  be  induded  within  ths  Ven- 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  whidi  shaO  be  deterr-c^. 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  induding  xhsd 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  and  cxdodix^  Indians  rj(| 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  ail  other  perstms.  The  actual  enomen'.A? 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  mcetix^  cf  ±'\ 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  aiKi  within  every  sufaseqi.f!:j 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  maimer  as  they  shaO  by  law  direct ' 

In  X790  the  population  was  rqxkrted  dasaed  as  tikvn  ud 
free,  the  free  classed  as  white  and  others,  the  free  whites  u  miSn 
sndfemaleSa  and  t|ke  free  white  males  as  under  or  above  sixtcd 
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;««n  of  tge.  In  iSoo  uid  iSio  the  tat  cUatiSatioi 
prrvmd.  occpt  th&C  five  ■ce-groupi  iiutud  o(  two  were 
tor  free  white  Dulea  uid  the  lune  five  were  applied  ilco  t 

pErhifd  the  eadieit  In  may  couDtiy,  wu  made  to  gather  ci 
^idcutrui  AUtistics  thovin^  "  the  numbei^  nature,  ei 
bbaiian  lod  value  of  the  aiu  and  manuCacluiei  of  the  Uniled 

naie\  ID  iLge  dasification  of  four  periods ' 

ud  oi  penoDS  engaged  in  agricultun,  in 
unmeice  wu  oiled  for.  The  inquiry  in 
MgiiB  in  iSio  WM  alKi  repeated  and  atenoeo. 

lo  iSjo  tUncen  age  dajaei  wen  employed  lor  free  white)  of 
adi  Ki.  and  >ix  foe  the  free  coloured  and  the  ilavct  of  each  tei. 
IV  number  of  tUeni,  of  Ibe  deaf  and  dumh  and  the  blind  were 
ilu  gathered. 

IV  law  under  whkh  the  cemui  of  1S40  wu  taken  conltined 
I  Dovd  pisviiiMi  for  the  prepuatkni  In  connexion  with  the 
rem  of  itatiitka]  tables  giving  "  nch  tnfomntion  in  relatian 
n  nines,  agriculture,  conunerce,  mnnafutuiei  and  Kbool*  u 
ri!l  eiMbil  a  full  view  of  the  panuiti,  induitiy,  education  and 
Hxitts  ol  the  country."  Thii  was  about  the  fini  Indioitioii 
i[  1  tendency,  which  giev  in  (Ueogth  for  half  a  century,  lo  kmd 


j>  tnduatiial  aiatiatici 


which 


.    ,  a  reapportfonment 

te  House  of  Representatives,  This  tendency  was 
uIeIt  due  to  a  doobl  whether  the  Federal  government  under 
iir  Conslitution  possessed  the  power  to  initiate  general  statistical 
nqqines.  a  doubt  well  expressed  in  the  gth  edition  of  the  Encydo- 
Kdn  BriUnnka  by  Francis  A,  Walker,  himself  a  prominent 
BOiber  of  the  party  whose  contention  he  states: — 
""  9  of  on  rights  not  granted 


The  pioDeer  noifc  of  Iheceniui  of  iS4oin  the  Gelds  of  educa- 
■uul  uatistJc^  italinlci  of  occupations,  of  defective  dust* 
al  at  cause*  of  death,  nSer«d  from  numerous  errors  and  defects, 
■ubiic  disnurion  of  them  contributed  to  secure  radical  modifica- 
ouof  scope  and  mettiod  at  the  census  of  lEse.  Before  the 
RHalaw  was  passed,  a  census  board, roosisting of  three  members 
I  iHe  president's  cabinet,  was  afqnijiled  to  draft  plans  for  the 
equiiy,  and  the  essenlial  lealuro  of  its  report  prepared  after 
KEuliatioo  with  a  numlKr of  leading  statisticians  were  embodied 

The  censm  of  1850  wu  taken  on  lii  schedules,  one  for  free 
ihibfianis,  one  for  ilava,  one  ior  deaths  during  the  preceding 
or,  one  for  agriculture,  one  for  manufactara  and  one  for  sodal 
Oiiilia.  The  bat  Baked  tor  retunu  reginting  valuation, 
luiin.  educational  and  leligiaua  statiitica,  paupeifam,  crime 
iul  the  pmailiiig  lalea  of  wages  Iti  each  nmnidpal  dWisioo. 
t  m  also  tbe  fint  American  ceuni  to  grve  a  line  of  tbe  schedule 
*  cich  pencch  death  or  eMibHshment  enumeraled,  and  thus  to 
Hie  the  retum  In  the  individual  fom  Indl^uable  for  a 
kliiled  diBfiatlui  and  eomirilatjon.     Tbe  results  of  this 


d  with  a       

taiyii  gave  tbe  nlient  resnits  and  in  some  cases  c 
■iUiEuiopeao  figures. 
The  cenm  oI  i84o  loUowed  tbe  modd  oftts  pr 


mpsredtben 


sli^t  changes.  When  tbe  time  for  the  neit  census  approached 
it  wu  felt  that  new  legislation  wis  needed,  and  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representative,  with  James  A.  Garfield,  af  lerwuda 
president  of  the  United  Stules,  at  its  head,  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  tituition  and  reported  an  excellent  bill, 
which  passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  by  untoward  InBucnKS 

the  outgrown  machinery  established  twenty  years  earlier,  a  law 
'  "  ■"  ■  ■  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  the 
as  "  clumsy,  antiquated  and  bar- 
im  the  fact  that  large  parts  of  the 
3m  the  ruin  wrought  by  lour  yean 
in  contequmce  this  census  marks  the  lowest  ebb 
msuswork.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  is  general^ 
denied  by  competent  experts.  The  serious  errors  were  errors  of 
omission,  were  probably  confined  in  the  main  to  the  Soothem 
states,  and  were  especially  frequent  among  the  negroes. 

Since  i8;o  tbe  development  of  census  work  in  the  United 
Slates  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  The  Uw,  which  bad  been 
prepared  lor  the  census  of  i  S7oby  the  House  commit  lee,  furnished 
a  basis  for  greatly  improved  le^slaiioo  in  1879,  uodet  which  tbe 
tenth  census  was  taken.  By  this  law  tbe  census  office  for  tbe 
first  time  was  allowed  to  call  Into  etistence  and  to  cooltol  an 
adequate  local  itaS  of  tupervison  and  esumerslora.  The  scope 
of  the  work  was  so  extended  as  to  make  tbe  twenty-two  quarto 
volumes  oI  the  tenth  centvs  slmoit  an  encyclopaedia,  not  only  of 
thepopulation.huialsaoftbeproductiand  resources  of  the  Uniled 
States.  Probably  no  other  ceoiut  in  the  world  has  ever  covered 
90  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  and  perhaps  ttone  except  that  of  India 
and  the  eleventh  Amoican  census  has  extended  through  so  many 
volumes^  Tbe  topics  usually  contained  in  a  census  suffered  from 
the  great  addition  of  other  and  less  pertinent  matter,  and  the 
teiiutatian  of  the  work  wu  unfavourably  affected  by  the  length 
of  lime  required  to  prepare  and  publish  the  volumes  (the  last 
ones  not  *(q>earing  until  near  the  end  of  the  decade),  thcorigina] 
underestimate  of  the  coat  of  the  work,  which  made  frequent 
supplementary  appropriations  neceasaiy,  the  resignation  of  the 
superintendent,  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  i&Si,  and  the  disability 
and  death  of  his  successor,  Charles  W.  Seaton.  The  eleventh 
census  was  taken  under  a  law  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
tenth,  and  extended  through  twenty-five  large  volumes,  present- 
ing a  work  almost  as  encyclopaedic,  but  much  more  distinctively 
statistical. 

Tilt  popular  opinion  of  a  census,  at  leut  In  the  Udled  Slates, 
dqiends  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  figuies  for  the 
population  of  the  country,  of  states,  and  e^>edally  of  cities, 
meet  or  [aO  to  meet  tbe  eipectations  of  the  interested  public 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  census  of  tSgo  was  less  favourably 
received  than  that  of  iSSo.  The  enumerated  population  of  the 
country  in  iSSo  wu  larger  than  had  been  anticipated;  and  in 
-'    '         '  these  figures  it  wu  difficult  for  local  CO      ' 


according  to  the  eleventh  census  tbe  decetmial  rale  of  growth 
of  population  fell  suddenly  from  over  30%,  which  the  figures  had 
shown  between  1870  and  1S80,  and  in  every  preceding  decade 
of  the  century,  eiupt  that  of  the  Civil  War.  to  less  than  J5%, 
In  iiute  oi  an  Immigration  nearly  double  tbat  of  any  preceding 
decade.  For  Ihb  change  no  adequate  explanation  wu  offered 
by  the  census  office.  Hence  the  pmlests  ol  those  who  believed 
that  the  figures  for  piqiulation 


dcborui 


.    Bmlh 


bably 


than  the  critics.  Most  of  tb 
popular  estimates  of  population  in  tbe  United  States  tend  to 
exaggeration.  The  convention  which  drafted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Slates  altempled  to  secure  a  balance  ol  InleresU 
<th  representatives  In  Congress  and  direct 
population,  A  passage  in  Tkt  Ftdealiil 
suggests  the  motives  of  the  convention  as  follows: — 

:eiim  to  be  obtained  by  Congress  will 
isaderable  degree  or   ' 


t  ii  of  areal  impo 
IS  poaaiBle  10  awel 
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amount  of  their  numbers.  Were  their  ihare  of  repretentation 
alone  to  be  governed  by  thu  rule,  they  would  have  an  interest  in 
exaggerating  their  inhabitants.  Were  the  rule  to  decide  their 
share  of  taxation  alone,  a  contrary  temptation  would  prevail.  By 
extending  the  rule  to  both  (objects  the  states  will  have  opposite 
interests,  which  will  control  and  balance  each  other,  and  produce 
a  requisite  impartiality." 

With  the  disappearance  of  direct  taxation  as  a  source  of  federal 
revenue,  the  motive  mtationed  for  understating  the  population 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  many  rq>re- 
sentatives  in  Congress  has  been  reinforced  by  the  more  influential 
feelings  of  local  pride  and  of  rivalry  with  other  cities  of  somewhat 
similar  size.  Hence  a  complaint  that  the  population  is  overstated 
is  seldom  heard,  and  hence,  also,  popular  charges  of  an  under- 
count  a£ford  little  evidence  that  the  population  was  really  larger 
than  stated  by  the  census. 

After  the  detailed  tabulatfon  had  been  completed,  it  was  shown 
that  the  number  of  persons  under  ten  years  of  age  in  X890  was 
surprisingly  small,  and  that  this  deficiency  in  children  was  a 
leading  cause  of  the  slow  growth  in  populatfon.  Before  the 
tabidation  had  been  made  Frands  A.  Walker  wrote: — "  If  the 
birth-rate  among  the  previously  existing  population  did  not 
suffer  a  sharp  decline  ...  the  census  of  1890  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated. To  ascertain  the  facts  we  must  await  the  tabulation  of 
the  population  by  periods  of  life,  and  ascertain  how  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  1890  were  under  ten  years 
of  age."  These  results  thus  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
count  of  1890.  Efforts  to  invalidate  the  census  returns  by  com- 
parison with  the  registration  records  of  Massachusetts  cannot  be 
deemed  conclusive,  since  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain» 
the  census  must  be  deemed  more  accurate  and  less  subject  to 
error  than  registration  records.  A  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  eleventh  census,  apart  from  its  self-consistency,  is  that  its 
residts  as  a  wbde  fit  in  with  the  subsequent  state  enumerations. 
In  deven  cases  such  enumeratfons  have  been  taken;  and  on 
computing  from  them  and  the  results  of  the  federal  census  of 
x88o  what  the  population  at  the  date  of  the  deventh  census 
should  have  been,  if  the  annual  rate  of  increase  had  been  uniform, 
it  appears  that  in  no  case,  except  New  York  City  and  Oregon, 
was  the  difference  between  the  enumerations  and  Uiese  estimates 
over  4%.  In  Oregon  about  30,000  more  people  were  found  in 
1890  than  the  estimate  would  lead  one  to  expect;  in  New  York 
dty,  about  xoo,ooo  less.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the 
latter,  where  the  difficulties  inddent  to  a  count  during  the 
summer  are  almost  insurmountable,  serious  omissions  occurred. 
Still,  such  a  comparison  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  deventh 
census  as  a  whole. 

The  results  of  the  twelfth  census  (1900)  further  refute  the 
argument  that  would  maintain  the  deventh  census  to  be 
inaccurate  because  it  showed  a  smaller  rate  of  increase  in  popula- 
tion during  the  preceding  decade  than  had  been  recorded  by 
other  censuses  during  earlier  decades.  The  rate  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  decade  ending  in  1900  was  even  less  than  that  for  the 
preceding  decade;  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  falling  off  so  marked 
could  in  two  successive  enumerations  be  the  result  of  sheer 
inaccuracy.  The  rate  of  increase  from  1890  to  1900,  eliminating 
from  the  computation  the  population  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Indian 
Territory  and  Indian  reservations,  was  20*7;  the  rate  of  increase 
if  these  places  are  induded — in  which  case  the  figures  of  the 
population  of  Hawaii  in  1890  must  be  taken  from  the  census  of 
the  Hawaiian  government  in  tjiat  year — was  21  %. 

The  law  regulating  the  twelfth  census  deserves  to  rank  with 
those  of  1790,  1850  and  1879  as  one  of  the  four  important  laws 
relative  to  census  work.  By  thi»  law  the  census  office  was  far 
more  independent  than  ever  before.  Appointments  and  removals 
were  made  by  the  director  of  the  census  rather  than  by  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  in  all  plans  for  the  execution  of  the  law  the 
head  of  the  ofl&ce  was  responsible  for  success.  The  law  divided  the 
subjects  of  census  inquiry  into  two  parts— first,  those  of  primary 
importance,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  enumerator;  and,  secondly, 
those  of  subsidiary  importance,  capable  of  production  without  the 
aid  of  the  enumerator.  The  former  had  to  be  finished  and  published 
by  1st  July  1902;  the  latter  were  not  to  be  undertaken  until  the 
former  were  well  advanced  towards  completion.  By  this  means 
the  attention  of  the  office  could  be  concentrated  on  a  small  number 


of  subjects  rather  than  distributed  over  the  kMg  list  treated  a  the 
volumes  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censusea. 

Under  the  federal  form  of  government,  with  its  delrgatimi  of  all 
residuary  powers  to  the  several  states,  the  United  States  have  ao 
system  of  recording  deaths,  births  and  marriages.  Hcore  then  a 
no  such  basis  as  exists  in  neariy  every  other  dviliaed  state  for  1 
national  system  of  registration,  and  the  oountry  depends  apoa 
the  crude  method  of  enumerators'  returns  for  its  infonBatioo  oa 
vital  statistics,  except  in  the  states  and  cities  which  have  estab- 
lished a  trustworthy  registration  system  of  their  own.  These  ate 
the  New  England  states  and  a  few  others  in  their  vidaity  or  iclu- 
enced  by  their  example^  Enumerators*  returns  in  thb  fiield  are  k> 
incomplete  that  hardly  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  whicb  have  oocunvd 
in  any  community  during  the  preceding  year  are  obtained  by  as 
enumerator  visiting  the  families,  no  satisfactory  basis  for  the  corv 
putation  of  death-rates  is  afforded,  and  the  retunis  have  cospaxa- 
tivdy  little  scientific  value.  In  the  regions  where  census  tables  acd 
interpretations  are  derived  from  registration  leoocda  kept  by  the 
several  states  or  dties  they  are  often  made  mote  cosnpletc  thxa 
those  in  the  state  or  municipal  documents.  The  oenana  of  agrkcl- 
ture  is  also  liable  to  a  wide  margin  of  error,  owing  to  defects  in  hna 
accounts  and  the  inability  of  many  farmera  to  state  the  asaoiait  <e 
the  value  even  of  the  leading  crops.  The  ccnsua  figures  rcbtt  to 
the  calendar  year  preceding  1st  June  1900,  and  htmried  and  caicSess 
answera  about  the  preceding  year's  crop  are  almost  sure  to  have  been 
given  by  manjr  farmers  in  the  midst  at  the  summer's  work. 

The  difficulties  facing  the  manufactuiinj;  census  were  of  a  diffescnc 
character.  A  large  proportion  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
keep  satisfactory  accounts,  and  can  answer  the  queatioos  with  saaie 
correctness.  But  manufacturers  are  Ukdy  to  sa^mct  the  objects 
of  the  census,  and  to  fear  that  the  information  givea  wQi  be  opts 
to  the  public  or  betrayed  to  competitors.  Furthermore,  the  mafio- 
facturin^  schedule  presupposes  some  uniformity  in  the  OKthod  d 
accounting  among  different  companies  or  lines  oif  busiaess,  and  ihi 
is  often  lacking.  Another  source  of  error  in  the  ■"»"««f*'-»*^f 
census  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  words  of  the  oensns  law  ai« 
construed  as  requiring  an  enumeration  of  the  various  trades  sad 
handicrafts,  such  as  carpentering.  The  deficiencies  in  sodi  ntvsm 
are  gross  and  notorious,  but  the  census  office  feels  obGged  to  seek 
for  them  and  to  report  what  it  finds,  however  «-*'**w«pi— *  or  »• 
correct  the  results  may  be.  Even  on  the  populatioiiretarascenjjs 
answen,  such  as  the  number  of  the  divoroecf  or  the  auaiber  aaafc^e 
to  read  and  write,  may  be  open  to  qucstfon. 

The  wide  range  of  the  American  census,  and  the  pabficatin  d 
uncertain  figures,  find  a  justification  in  the  fact  that  the  devcfcp- 
ment  of  accurate  census  work  requires  a  long  edocatioaal  procest 
in  the  office,  and,  above  all,  in  the  commnmty.  Roa^  asprau- 
mations  must  always  precede  accurate  measurements;  ana  thne 
returns,  while  often  inaccurate,  are  better  than  oothing.  aad  prabsbly 
improve  with  each  decade. 

Besides  the  breadth  of  its  scope,  in  whkh  the  AoMricaa  ceaaa 
stands  unrivalled,  the  most  important  American  ooatribotitm  to 
census  work  has  been  the  application  of  electridty  to  the  tab«b- 
tlon  of  the  results,  as  was  first  done  in  1890.  The  maia  dificBltiei 
which  this  method  reduced  were  two.  The  productioo  of  tsUa 
for  so  enormous  a  population  as  that  of  the  United  States  tlrnwi h 
the  method  of  tallyiiig  by  hand  requires  a  great  number  of  dtns 
and  a  long  period  of  time,  and  when  complete  cannot  be  vcriScJ 
except  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  The  new  method  abbR%i>ra 
the  time,  since  an  electric  current  can  tally  almost  siffluhantC'SsK- 
the  data,  the  tallying  of  which  by  hand  would  be  separar«d  ly 
appreciable  intervals.  The  method  also  renders  comparativri> 
easy  the  verificatk>n  of  the  results  of  certain  selected  parts. 

Judged  by  European  standards  the  coat  of  the  Amcficaa  reittus 
is  very  great.  The  following  Uble  gives  the  total  aad  the  per 
capita  cost  of  each  enumeration. 


Date. 

Cost.                1 

Date. 

Cost 

Total  in 
dollars. 

Per  Capita 
in  cents. 

Total  ia 
dollars. 

PerCspil;^' 
iaoescs.    1 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 

44.377 
66,109 

178.445 
308,526 

378.545 
833.371 

I*I3 
I.2A 

a'46 
a-i6 

1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

1^345" 
1.969477 
3421.198 
S.790,678 

11.547.137 
16.116.930 

6-13 
6-36 

8-87 
ll'48 

18-33 
11 -16 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  the  per  cariu 
cost  of  the  English  census  of  1901  was  a*24  cmts,  or  little  more  than 
one-tenth  that  of  the  American  census.  This  differeaoe  is  dae  is 
part  to  the  greater  scope  and  complexity  of  the  Amincan  orsma. 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  Stttcs  the  ficU  vock  a 
done  by  well-paid  enumeratore,  while  ia  England  it  b  doae  ia  mot 
cases  by  the  heads  of  families,  who  are  not  paid. 

The  course  of  events  has  deariy  established  the  fact  that  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  government  in  this  fidd  is  {Tester  this 
the  strict  constructionists  of  a  previous  geocratioa  as  leprescsted 
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by  Cnml  WiIIdt  in  the  puoR  alrcud 
[ntikt  tor  ihe  Fcitenl  govtf'f. 


41^  a  Kcond  for  the  mcncdins  twntty-year  period  wu  publikhn 

ib^i  lulf  IIk  EXKHilatian  of  (he  toatiKry,  iiKluding  *U  ihr  ita 
4nd  ciiis  whirh  have  apprra(in»rety  compkce  rccordi  of  deal 
Fr4«fal  armcin  tikr  the  bureau  of  labour  and  ITie  bumu  olt 
pormoniliave  b«/i  crated  foe  tbe  pun»«  of  nlhennf  cert 
<KLal  jnd  indufttrial  uaiiatio,  aitd  trie  bureau  of  ibe  ceniua  I 

TV  FcdenI  cefiiui  office  ha*  been  enft^^  in  Ihecompilal 


iT:inji  nportt  upon  occupaiioni.  on  employee*  and  wajo.  and  on 
Ijjriher  interprefalion  ol  variout  population  tabln,  rejxmi  on 
nr«Tt  and  electric  railwiyk  on  minet  and  quarrn,  on  elecittc  li^ht 
■  ad  pown-  plant*,  on  iSeatht  in  the  refiatrBtion  nren  1900-1404, 

in  ifoj.  Conyren  hai  Toctntijr  entnutcd  it  with  atiit  turthec  duilei. 
ind  >i  hi>  develriped  into  the  nuin  iiatiHical  office  of  the  Federal 
toxTrnmenf.  findina  its  nearest  analococ  probably  in  the  Imperial 
Suraical  Office  in  Berlin.  (W.  F.  W.) 

CEHTAURBA.  in  twuny.  a  genus  of  the  natuni  order  (V>m- 
po&iiae.  contflininf  between  four  and  five  hundred  species,  and 
of  aide  distribution,  but  with  its  principal  centre  in  the  Medi- 
lotuian  regioa.  The  plants  are  herbs  with  entire  or  cut  often 
Ipiny-toothed  leava.  and  ovoid  or  globose  involucres  surrounding 
r,  oblique  or  t«o-lipped  HorcLs,  the  outer  of 


luually  larger  and  D< 


is  DHdowi  and  pattureland:  C.  Cyani  'a  the  bluebottle  c 
toniflowo,  *  well-known  cornfield  weed;  C.  Caitilrapa  is  itaj 
ihisile,  a  rara  plant,  found  in  dry  waste  places  in  the  south  ( 
Englind,  and  characleriied  by  the  rose-purple  Sowcr-hFad 
rnvrloped  by  iavolucntl  brads  which  end  in  a  long,  stifi  spini 
Boido  cornflower,  a  few  other  species  are  worth  growing  1 
EirdFti  plants;  they  are  readily  grown  in  ordinary  soil: — i 
Ctindrrn,  I  halt-hardy  perennial,  native  of  Italy,  is  remarLabl 
lor  its  while  donny  foliage;  C.  babyliinUa  (Levant)  his  lar| 
iowny  leaves  and  a  tall  spike  of  smaU  ycUow  flowers^  C.  diaibal 
(Ciucasii)  IS  a  low-growing  plant  wi^h  larger  rose-coloured  head] 
C.  hurriw^iWa  (Caucasus)  bu  brge  yellow  htads;  C.  mmlaH 
(PfteiKei)  large  handsome  blue  heads;  and  C.  npuiBa  (S.[ 

CEVTADBS,  in  Creek  mythology,  a  race    " 


Tbt 


if  The» 


---  (goad)  and 

(bull),  implying  1  people  who  were  primarily  herdsmen,  (: 

philoloi^cal  standpoint,  and  the  biter,  though  ni  ~ 


:rable. 


OS  (the  so 


ofliic 


Mephel' 


Mir>«ian  mares  or  of  Apollo  and  Hebe.  They  arc  best  known 
lor  tbeir  fight  with  the  Lapilhae,  caused  by  their  attempt  10 
airf  oS  Deidameia  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  Feirithous, 
tlni  of  Lbe  Lapilhae,  himself  the  son  of  Iiion.  Theseus,  who 
luppcnR)  to  be  present,  assisted  Feirithous.  and  the  Centaurs 
»m  driven  ofl  (Plutarch,  Tlitata.  30;  Ovid,  Uthim.  xa.  no; 
I>>od-  Sic.  iv.  6g,  70).  In  later  times  they  are  often  represented 
in'^T.Bt  the  CM     "     " 


.    Their 


wild,  lawless  and  Inhoipita 
■uva  of  their  animal  paasions,  with  the  eiceplioR  of  Fbi 
OiinM.  Tbey  are  vitiooaly  eiplainid  bya  fancied  resei 
<o  Ibe  shapes  of  douds,  or  u  qjiriu  of  the  rushing  m 
timnm  nt  wioda.  Ai  cMldreo  of  Apollo,  Ihey  are  1, 
upiify  the  nyi  of  Ibe  ua.  It  is  luggested  as  the  origi 
Ifod,  that  the  Cteeki  in  tsriy  times,  lo  whom  rid 


unfamiliar,  regarded  the  horsemen  of  the  northern  hordes  as  one 
and  the  same  with  their  horses;  hence  the  idea  of  the  Cenuut 
as  half-man,  hall-animal.  Like  the  defeat  of  the  Titan*  by  Zeus. 
the  contests  with  the  Centaurs  typified  the  iirugglt  between 
civiliialion  and  batbarism. 


in  R«cher'i  Lexikondtr  Uylkaiopt).  f  1^  ^j  in  article  GaBEK  Art 
attempt  of  the  Centaun  to  carry  ofl  '  ■!■   I.rjilc  ol  Pelrithou*. 

CENTAOROS  ('  The  Centaui  "),  in  aslnnomy,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  mcDlioned  by  Eodoius  (4tb 
century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (jrd  centuiy  i.e.),  Ptolemy  caulogued 
thirty-seven  stars  in  it.  a-Ceroauri  is  a  splendid  binary  star. 
Its  components  are  of  the  ist  magnitude,  and  revolve  in  *  period 
of  eighty-one  yean;  and  linie  itt  paiailai  b  0-75',  ii  is  the 
nearest  star  to  tbe  earth;  iii-Cenfmiri,  the  finest  gtohutai  alar- 
duster  in  the  h«veni,  consiilt  of  about  teoo  stars  in  a  ipace 
of  about  10'  diameiH,  of  which  about  115  variables  have  been 

iSqi  by  Mrs  Fleming  in  pbatogiaphi  tdien  at  Harvard. 

CEHTADHY  (Erylknca  Cmlmifluni,  natural  order  Gentian- 
iceae),  an  annual  hcrii  with  erect,  smooth  stem,  usually  branched 

pink  regular  flowers  with  a  funntl-shaped  corolla.  The  plant 
KCUTS  in  dry  postures  and  on  sandy  coasts  in  Britain,  and 
presents  many  varieties,  difloring  in  length  of  stem,  degree  of 
branching,  width  and  shape  of  tFavii,  and  laxity  or  clouneu  of 
lbe  inflorescence.     Several  other  ^pedes  of  the  genus  ate  grown 


I  Lai.  {ERfAiiirjiii,  of  or  belonging  tf 
,  distributive  of  tcntunr,  hundred),  a  sp 
id  patticubrly  the  cclvbraiion  of  an  ev 


n  the  lapse  of  a 

year),  though  luu^y  an 
llale,"  the  name  given  ID  Co 
n  iS76,isaluusedata>yi' 

CENTERVILLB,  *  city  a 


1  the  county-seat  of  Appanoose 
:  south  part  of  tFie  stale,  about 
.  [1890)  3M8;  (noo)  SJJft;  (i()0S, 


and  manufactures  iron,  brictl  and  lilc,  machine-shop  products, 
woollen  goods,  shirts,  rigars  and  floui.  The  place  wu  platted 
in  1S16,  was  called  Chaldea  until  1849,  when  the  preienl  oame 
waa  adopted,  was  incorporated  as  *  town  in  iSjj,  and  In  1870 
was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  second  class.    The  dty  limita  were 

CEHTIPEDE,  the  chatacletislicmembeiof  lbe  group  Cbikipoda, 
a  class  of  the  Arlhiopoda,  formcriy  associated  with  the  Diplopoda 
(Millipedds),  the  Pautopoda  and  the  Syrophyla,  to  conslilule 
the  now  abandoned  group  Myriapoda.  Theresembbncebelweell 
the  Chilopodi  and  the  Diplopoda  Is  principally  luperfidal  and 
and  venriform  shape  of  tbe  body,  which 


1  both  is 


Insecla.  eaisting  Arachi 
I  Diplopoda  were  orden 


aasumption  that  the  Chilopoda  an 

class  Myriapoda  of  the  same  systematic  status  as  tne  Aracbniaa 
or  Heiapoda.  But  in  that  year,  R.  I.  Pocock  and  J.  5.  Kingsley 
independently  pointed  out  that  they  difler  as  much  from  each 
atbct  u  dthct  diflers  from  the  Ueupodti  and  should,  therefore. 
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nnk  u  distinct  tUaa  el  Arthtotiodt.  Pocock,  iidnd,  definitely 
luociitcd  the  Chilopoda  with  tin  Heupod*  in  >  Rnxip,  the 

OI1iIthof^l^eau  (OpiilhaftiDta),  equivilcnl  to  ■  group,  the 
Progoneil*  (Piosogoou),  cooiprisiiil  tbe  Diplopodi.  Piuropoda 
and  SympbyU.  Ai  the  basis  Eor  this  cIsssificatLon  wu  (akcD 
the  position  oi  tbe  generative  oriBces  which  open  in  the  Opistho- 
goneaat  tbepostenorendandialhePmogonea  near  the  anterior 
end  of  Ibe  body.  As«  naitei  ol  lact,  in  the  Chilopoda  they  aie 
silualed  on  the  penultimalr  01  pretelsonic  somite;  in  the 
Hetapoda  upon  tlie  antepenullioiBte  somite  (male]  or  a  iitde 
Farther  [orward  (Itaiale).  Moreover,  the  recent  researches  of 
Heymoiks  into  the  embryolosr  of  Sahpendra,  one  of  the 
Chilopods,  has  shown  a  close  correspondence  in  the  number  of 
cephalic  metameres  between  the  Chilopoda  and  Kcxapoda,  11 
correspondence  which  has  not  yet  been  established  in  the  case 
of  [he  Diplopoda  or  Sympbyla.  This  bst  discovery  bean  out 
the  view  of  relationship  between  tbe  centipedes  and  insects,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Diplopoda,  Sympbyla  and  Pauropoda- 
But  even  il  in  the  lulure  it  can  be  shown  thai  all  these  group! 
can  be  brought  into  line  wilb  respect  to  tbe  metamerism  ol  tbe 
head,  ihe  position  of  the  generative  orifices  nil!  rrmain  aa  « 
fundamental  and  constant  character,  dislinguishiiig  the  Chilo- 
poda from  tbe  other  groups  of  so-called  "  Uyriapods  "  and  tbe 
Heiapoda  from  the  Sympbyla,  which  in  many  particulan  diey 
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end  g(  the  body.  They 


Sinaun  ^  tin  Ciilepala.- 
somiie  coniisr  of  a  dorul  plan 

■  ivx:  ■ 


alypua 


Let,  ana  a  pair  of  ippeiKlagee.  At  the  aiucrioT  eilrenilv 
is  a  head-AhicId  or  cephalilc.  whidi  bars  eyes,  when  present, 
,  pair  of  antemue.  In  all  cvntipcde*,  cacept  Ifae  5ttihttriiiat, 
reantennal  poTLion  of  Ihe  Rphalite  is  diarply  nfleaed,  vent  rail)' 
ii-j  .1..  tiyptur     -".-  — <— 1 ■  .1.:-  1 


meau.  The  faws  d  the  first  pair  of  mandiUes  are  siout  and  tii- 
fergifienced.  with  a  dentate  eutlinf  edge.  TJioee  of  the  second  pair 
or  naxillae  vary  considerably  in  sirocIDre  in  different  groups-    Tliey 


iiKno.  Generally  however,  the  basal  seimcBIBof  the  two  braiK 
snr  coakcmeed  with  each  other  and  with  iKe  correspondina  segmc 
of  (he  nppAsite  side  to  form  a  sinrie  broad  transverse  pUte- 


ny  regarded  as  I 
nner  branch  CO 


leen  laStmHtm suneits  th 
w*  may  ne  lavuvea  m  tbe  fornauoB  oTtbe  maxuiae  ii 
ipihb'  The  >aws  of  the  third  pair,  tbe  palpognaths  or  se 
of  maxillae,  resemble  dwarfed  walldng  legs,  and  consist  ol 


re  (oag  and  powerful,  and  consst  Uhc  the  legs  prima: 
1  segments,  vliernf  tlie  basal  is  large  and  usually  fuicd  w 
How  to  form  a  large  coul  plate,  the  second  is  smul  and  ger 
pprened  by  fusion  with  the  Ihin^  the  fourth  and  £lth  ai 


of  the  I 


™tip*o('  Vhich"oi._._ 
thF  ippenditc. 

dihin  andrnaxillae  appear  tc 
01  nphiUte.  The  tergal  eliini 
gnjth  ii  usually  suppressed;   1 

smi  II  a<  i  n  5(  iHitta.  LiJlohu, 
protHbly  by  fusion  with  the  ti 
IS  ill  the  Scolopendromorpha. 


;i  of  a  poison  gland  locked  w 


im  oi  the  6nt  Ict-bcsriiw  somite 
'all  Sieisw- 


the  toxicoanath.  when 
nitES  beanng  the  wall 
■  pcnerved  without  fu: 

rcrainoL   The  only  ex 


C 

may  be  vestigiaL    In  the  oi 
legs  the  tergal  and  sternal  1 

I  with  the  correspondiw  pbli 


, jiStv  ol  the  body 

this  is  presented  by  SCutiecrd. 
he  somites  bearing  the  firtren 
L_nd  sii,  - 


bearing  the  it 

of  the  pkiiral 


in  le^ph  tosnrds  the  postcrwr 


peculiar  stridulating  organ.     The  genii 
ler^  plan 


i>  always  Hssg 

h^unng  the  Ian  piir 

generaUy  iuppRsaed.     In  fenijes  of  the  LiihohHHiarpha  and 

are  jointed,  foi^pale  andrelaiively  well  developed  altboufh  mtll 
In  th«  females  of  the  other  orders  they  are  greatly  reduTd  w  abeei- 
..  .1 .„  ..^.  J..  J .- .j._(....     TTiw  m«n 


rlerites .  whereas  In  the  Ceophilomariiha  they  ar 


e  homology  between  Ihe  two  valvei  and  the  iteleial  el 

A  study  of  the  devrlopment  of  Statopndra  hu 
iiFTinae  of  the  adult  are  the  append^es  of  the 


Scilipiidrc.    veninl    new:   u. 

ilia:  f.1,  p^pognath:  t(,  loure- 
■nath;  li.  I,  hrscpurdnlbig 

^.  Poilrrioc  end  o(  s  bin 
embtyo  i:t  Saltltitiia.  mini 

«'«iior  (0?*the  li  of  the  Ub 
pair  in  the  adult  Oi-»t).Kl^ 
two  rudimentary   pairs  a  i>p 


*^M  are  frequen' 

fij  MtiwlTy'^o"  a  sii^  lens 

fmonomeniscous)  of  or  an  aggregation  of  lenses  (polyiBeiulceHl- 

Sim pie  eyes  vary  in  number  on  eacTi  side  of  the  he«d  f  nm  one.  as  is 


the  J«is  consiiti  of  an  aferTEation  of  Uivr  cdh  famirLB  A  Illicit  liy«I 
conijuuoiu  wUh  iIk  tpiaWmit  all!  ol  iFc  dnumoculat  ■!«.  Thu< 
fiv  *v*  rt  ■nmuwtirhnmt.  TIm  ■rraiwrnicnt  c4  the  cclb,  howevFr, 
invifinattd  to  lonn  what  may  be  <lfif rib«d 
ua  very  oHp  cup  with  ecnedin^y  thick  wiUt  and  corTHpondingly 

by  (he  inner  or  proaimal  endi  ol  the  cdLft  and  tli 
(heir  outer  or  dtna]  endi.    It  tnultt  from  thli  _  ._ 
the  crits  fonnin|  aU  but  the  bottom  of  the  Invuinatic 
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point  ijf  tHigin  abovt  ih«  ioMHiiK. 
Tlic  oT^mof  the  (emilt  >i 


'ic.  4. — P»icrit>T  urtioA  of  generative  ornnt  01     n 

>le(B).    l,Tmet:  tJ.medm—-.    —, 

m  KiniDSi,    ff-ad*  accnaory  glardf;    t-^t 

..nl.-.i.  t^xh  Iht  tenilal  atrium  ■•  in 
■-ndra  tlv  rifht  aod  left  portioiu 
lequally  developed.   ""  o"'y  • 

Tbe  heart  ii  tnbulaiud  lia  in  the  niddk  do 
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paired  and  open  upon  the  pknnt  tici  of  own  or  loatr  d  ite 

loinilM.    Etih  leg-boring  wmilc  contiini  >  dmbct  lafu 

number  o[  ileiu  never  ucttdiif  ihu  <l 

t  tergL     Eyes  »re  eiiher  preserved  or  loMi  >rbe«  pirseniJ 

Ihey  ire  nptesented  either  by  i  siogle  ooe-leiacd  ocelha  a 

by  an  agfiegilion  o(  luch  ocelU  on  each  Hde  of  ihc  hnl 

The  jutrrior  iivrii.r,  <■(  [tie  head,  bearing  the  Ubnim,  bbat 

shirpl)<l»t>ni'..iriU  nail  bjckmrds  beoeatb  ihc  luxeipaiiena 

ponion  lying  behind  (he  anlennac,  »  that  these  appcnUin, 

iddlc  line,  pnijcct  directly  lonniitt 


head  Ic 
iiillae  ar 


il  by  11 


Sc'Joptiulia. 
thamVnolth.     ._..  

(o.m)  loit  cardiac  oriliee  (a). 

tilb  a  pair  of  orilicei  by  which  Ihc  blood  re 
(he  pericardial  tpice.  From  the  anterioi 
n  the  tint  or  lecond  leE-bearing  negnKiiI.  pri 


s 


ibovc  the  Krvc  chord  to  the 
•ftndra  Oir  chiiinhen  of  Ihe  hi 


chitiniied  [laiciKal  'lubei 


Jet  perloialini  the  lateral  or  pleural  nenbrane  o(  n 
ol  tnv  loniitn  Dclow  the  edge  «  Ihe  Urga-  Spkactea  are  ti 
ilXHi  tbe  anal,  genital  and  lu(  l^-baria^toniiei.  aid 


ir  dit-like  ori<icet.,w 


"u  beari^'lhn?^. 

Ipinrlefl  an  eireubr.  iigoicnd 


ilicaied    network,     Tlie    aperturti.    a>    in 


with  thoK  of  Ihe  OBpoute  ddc  and  alw  loatitudinally  with  those 
of  the  preceding  and  Auceeedin^  Hgnicnlt. 


■-T  Chilopoda.     The  >r 


SubeLui  ll'.      *  Noloili>™°      ""^  ** 
Order  s  Scutlierontoipba. 

SnBCUiss  I,  Flecrosiiciu. — Chilopod*  fumiihed  with  a  rich 
tytitm  of  btanching  tracheal  tuba,  IheiplTadt*  o(  wbic' 


Im-     Spiiaciei  ue  prnem  0p« 

the  hnt  and  laM ;  imA  tbt  Vp 
I  which  are  ihon  and  Mbequl  b 

kl.i     length  cnnul  of  u  icimtui. 
*^    th^Unlofwhichrewi^iiHl- 

tennae  contitt  invariably  of  Iwir- 
Eertal  plate  of  the  tomite  bearing  the  too- 
nidiit^net  and  teparain  the  bcad^idd  In* 

.,r,.. -,...-_,  _,— — -  -.  ;he  toiicognalh*  are  redoccd  oo  ib* 
4Kia1  udeof  the  appendage  to  the  condition  of  anhrodial  iDirt*- 
nial  foldi  and  luptHcuciTon  ibe  pouaiial  aide  vbere  tk  diuil 
;inpni  ot  fang  n  firmly  jointed  to  the  femoral  aegnieat.  In  tat 
1  Icg-bMrini  lomile  the  pleural  icleriiei coaleare  with  thee"! 

nndage  don  not  luie  with  the  third  (lemiir).  Tht^Btal  and  lul 


young  arc  hatched  with 
number  of  •egmtnH,  .  _ji_  i 

J(B.«r*i.-?rhe  Geophilomorpha  '^J 

^"'loalitlnL    The  "-  -'^-""-' 


of  SfUi'ifra     d    Dortat  pi. 
cognathtalwayarTnuuudiii 


(,  Cephalic  pliite.  Ipalpogaalhi. 
f.^p,Terial  plate  of  Hoiiit.  Iiearint 
I.Iai.  TergalplaleollomitF.bealing 

IJC.I.  TcrgJolaleollonHle, bearing 

B,  Taiicognalhi  ot  SalttiBira, 
thowing  the  VarEC  coal  piate  and 

**£"  T™m'na1  (egmenl  nr  tang  of 
the  eamc,  showing  the  orihcr  oTthe 


Ac  ruth  and  leeding  principally  upon    

ihey  may  be  found  ratini  In.it  or  lungi,  peobaUy 
noiiture.     Atlbnugh  without  cyo.  Ihey  an  atrendy 
iiht.aod  wheneitpoMd  to  it  crawl  away  in  •erpentioeta 
MartM  (belKrtd  apot.  feeling  the  way  with  thsr  aKei 


ireMeni  Eurafx.    Mo4t.  If  ai 

T  pmvidcd  with  tludt;  vlucb  opea  upon  th-  - 


CrypupM,  Ac    In  inwn  with 
iTR  pun  of  In  IDv  &iWsp>- 
,  , — "^'- — r  •^tr^f  ^^^  »*  in  udilloQftl  pair  of 
(afutBuffufi).  ipiracln  on  ihc  twenty-mnnd  ped^noiu 
A.  n.  Cephalic  pluc.       **f™"" '    *°^  '  f ew  ftaen  luch  u  Mv- 

heuiof  fimpiirail  7'l>  Hvniciit.  Eyo,  whEn  pracDi.  m 
kft  (JJ.  atwiyt  four  in  nuDber  on  cacti  tide.    The 

c  Tifdi  pdpofBUb.    Bcwly  h>ich«l  young  hu  the  full  com- 

I-  ADteau.  pkmEDt  of  appecidafteB. 

/.   ToiikimBth.  Thij  order  Bdividid  into  four  hmillM  J— 

X.  LMtpuroflopeDd-  SailBtniriiat  iSaUtrmlra.  SiyUda), 
>n.ealinedaiid  CryplnpiJat  {Cryfitefi.  Tkcctnfi),  Scilcft. 

hn™,  tboacfa  only  one  (emu  (fl^i^pi)  eneodi  i  mo  nonh  tempcnte 
!*"'***■  '"  "*  tropra  and  nrmer  dxintriei  of  llw  KHUheni 
■"JP*""  '»« iPT^  '  H™"  af?  ptrticuUrly  ■bundint,  aod 
mpicU  Aooiaa  ipeae.  Saltfniira  (ihiUu  eBxedl»^j  io-'ln 
lorb;  Tbevarc  mctly  omiWow.  tbeir  diet  on^tBnt  of  my 
^QuHl.  volebnie  or  lavencbnte*  null  eooufb  to  be  ovcirome. 
T^  bve  la  <Uiap  obKuce  plHnuBBder  kgm  uf  wood  orBoHi,  and 
nicannuI.ihimBiiKlilietbcCHfMUu.eipiiHircialichi;  und 
u  la  tke  C—pMUai,  the  fcaHha  goaid  their  nn  and  yodni  until 
■iKhctetd^pHalsleMluwdeptiideiitUfe. 

0*ri.,  OaOwMifMiirpib.— ChUopndi with  tweiHy-one  leroal 
(taei  ai  la  the  typical  gneia  of  Seotipnidromoniba,  bul  wKh 
«>lr  Utees  pain  of  lep  aa  in  the  LilhoKoniorpha.  Ai  in  tome 
«lnn  of  the  Uttei  older  tbere  la  a  lingle  ■     ■  ■ 

sulliinate  aild  aDUpenoTtin 

_.-  ^.taeul  upon  the  3ld, 
■omllea.  lo  tbcueand  a 
the  teraal  plate  of  thii  loin 
It  liailuily  to  nme  ffn 


■ide  of  UK  appi 


aof  CniJofodi 


~1</ lie  bodylUi  order  dige^fromaUi: ^ „ 

!*■  lUetal  deaeBIa  of  the  hut  kv-boriiw  lerwnt  are  a^ 
<<>(ate  to  fecai  a  nibcyliodrical  tulie,  aKfthe  (Bg^  *od  « 


hitherto  coofidefed 

tSa  ueualfy  jSiaicd  In  both 


lyfuacd 

ll^  well  ^evFlopcd 
and  lorcipate  m  tae  lenvK,  ana  anie  innn  a  large  venlnl  pLiE 

leaital  tomite.  The  antennae  are  many-jointrd,  aod  there  ii  a 
aingle  ocdiut  or  a  duuer  of  ocelli  oa  each  nde  at  the  head.  The 
c«ue  of  the  >ni>  are  taije,  and  thiiae  of  the  laM  four  or  five  nain 
uiualty  CDnc«n  glanda  opeainj  by  large  orifine.  The  n< 


JUM  hai  only  w 
-rtty  ad-" 


la  opeainff  by  lari 
Lpalnof le^  tb 


a  faoUliea,  the 


The  lenen  ol  thia  order  an  d.vnible  Into  three  faouhea  the 
LiOMSat  (LiJiMwi.  BtOirtpcly,).  Hwoiaifiat  IMnktti,  Huui- 
Ma).  the  CrnuMiMu  (CfraulaMai}.  CrriMiAihiu,  haied  upon  a 
ringle  apedetp  nwrfniii.  Imm  the  i»l.  of  Adeoara,  u  of  peculiar 
Intenat.  nrtce  la  the  ebaence  of  coul  porve,  and  the  tength  and 
mulIi-articulaiiDa  of  the  antenitae  and  tanal  iccnKnta.  it  approache* 
more  nearly  to 5fMinrathandoe>aii>>  other  pkumtiEnKiuiChilopod. 
It  ii  alia  itated  that  the  ipiracls  have  aHUDHT  a  more  doraal 
potilian,  thin  (Dteehadoinnf  the  coDplctely  donal  Htuacion  tbey 
have  taken  up  in  the  NotaHitma.  The  Bimcufiiat.  conuininj 
centipedn  of  nnall  mutt  atUiiu  ita  maxlmuin  of  development  in 
the  (outhon  coBllBenu  and  Idanda,  dor  particularly  AuB— ''- 
~  ^  '  South  AfricaaadSodth  America, 
n  ia  Europe.,   The  ZMMUm, 


R  aiae  Individ 


of  lain  aiae  ludTvidDally  ia  Eorooe.  ex 

and  Ofitral  America.  In  babili  the  Lit 

SwhpntrUai,    They  *K,  however,  o 

with  Ibeic  ahorter,  mole  compact  hodiea  and  oronfcr  lega.    Tbey 

are  moatly  of  mall  iiiE,  the  laryeM  Hiecif*.  UUshar  /ksciahu,  of 

Kuth  Europe  meaturiac  only  a  in.  in  len^h  of  body.  The  femalei 


ipantivtly  far 


SypfU**  )i  NOTOmoiu, — CUlapodi«iUi*Kria.oliiMdiu 
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donal  Irubed  aao  furniihtd  nitb  tuba  dipping  Into  the 
perlFardiaJ  blood  spict,  and  opening  tich  by  an  unpaiced 
apltade  upon  Ibe  IM,  jrd,  jtb,  Stb,  i«h,  iitb  and  141b  leg- 


bearing  umitci.  Tliii  chancteriilic  !•  accompuicd  by  ibt 
complete  diuppeirancc  oi  the  tecgum  ol  the  7th,  niher  by 
(uiian  with  that  of  the  Sih  oi  by  dxilatlon,  ud  by  the  evina- 
ctnce  of  the  lerga  of  the  ind,  4lh,  filh,  gth,  iiib  and  ijlh 
pedigeioui  Bomites.  The  pninteoiial  ana  of  the  hud  ii  not 
iltongly  ntlend  inkiiorly,  ud  Ihe  eye)  are  luge  and  compound. 
The  manil''?  ate  long  and  have  a  lemory  oigan;  ihe  pilpogiutha 
ue  long,  ipiny  and  compoaed  of  five  aesracDts,  like  tbe  primitive 
Chilopod  leg,  and  ihe  toitcognatba  bave  th^  baaal  Kgmenls 
disunited  and  iodifWDdenlly  movable.    CoDOpodi  duplicated 

'nUa  nibdaai  contains  the  ringle  order  Scutwcromorpba  and  the 
family  Sculiteridci.  Aa  in  ilie  Liihobionioipha  there  ue  tfieen  p»i™ 
of  lega,  the  gooopsda  are  well  developed  in  both  lexti  and  the  young 

itoKi  and  lefi  <t  «Dod  like 

"■^Mmi,  they  are  no<  iud- 

ua  but  diomal,  and  may 

KB  ehuiag  ibeir  foea  in 

^  apeed  and 


CSHTUVRS,     InSAMKA  ((. 


wbilhei 


a  fonx 


oi  about  tbe  401I1  panllel  o 
body  OD^  reache 


M^-s■J^i),  Engligh  dramatic 
u  Dots  a[»ut  1667,  probably  In  Ireland, 
Lincolnahire  geatlemao  named  Fi 


if  hii 


political  Bympatbiei.  Whea  aiileea  abe  tnartied  the  nephew  of 
Sir  Stephen  Foi,  and  on  fail  death  irithin  a  year  ahe  mauled 
an  officer  named  Camll.  who  wia  killed  In  a  duel  Left  In 
poverty,  ihe  began  to  aupport  benelf,  writing  for  the  atage,  and 
■one  of  hci  early  playi  are  aigned  S.  Catrtril.    In  1706  ihs 


maiiied  Jo«ph  CenilivR,  chief  cook  to  Qoea  Abm.  vkn 
survived  ber.  Her  Gnt  play  wai  a  tiigedy,  TW  faimd 
Huibewi  (i;oo),  and  the  henelf  appeared  !«  the  Ena  ^i  « 
Bath  in  bei  comedy  Lam  at  a  VrMhae  (1706).  Aiuoa(  ba  nta 
lucceuful  comedin  are— 7*4  GamaUr  (lyoi):  Tk  Buy  Ui 
(1709);^  BM Slmktjtr ttWijtUim-.  Tluitiul-bMiU^.. 
and  Tkt  Wondal  a  Wamim  kafi  a  Sam  {i?!*),  isalKh.BI^ 
jealoui  husband,  Garrick  found  one  of  bis  bat  part*.  Het  f  km, 
verging  on  the  farcical,  were  always  ingeniota  and  ■**■■*' *r 
tbough  coane  after  the  fashion  of  the  tirae,  and  the  diatoc^j 
fluent.  She  never  aeems  to  have  acted  in  LoMos,  bat  sbc  lu 
a  friend  of  Rowe,  Farquhar  and  Slide.  Un  C«iiiv»  d«i  m 
the  rit  ol  December  17  2j.  Her  dramatic  works  wen  pobtibed 
with  a  biography,  in  1761  (reprinted  1B71). 

CENTO,  a  town  ol  Emilia,  Italy,  in  Ihe  pfcnince  ol  Fonn. 
iS  ax.  S.E.  direct  from  the  town  ol  Femra;  jo  ft.  ihore  id- 
level;  It  is  reached  by  road  «  m.  to  tbe  W.)  Inu  the  Hitm 
olS.PietloinCaaale,  ijm.S.W.byW.ofFetru>,ukd  also  b]  i 
■team  tiaoiHay  (iS  m.  M.)  from  Bologna  to  Fine  di  Ccnw.  l1 
tbe  oppoaile  bank  of  the  Reno.  Fop.  (i^i)  4J07  (town),  i^:-i 
(commune).  It  la  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  Fenui 
Itwaithebitthplaceof  ibepainler  Giovanni  Francesco  Baiicn 
(Guercino).  Tbe  communi]  piclute-gallery  and  levcral  chisi^ 
contain  works  by  him,  but  none  of  firstntc  impciunn.  S 
statue  ol  him  stand)  in  front  of  the  i6th  centuiy  FataoB  CcRn- 
ativo.  The  town  was  )umunded  by  walls,  the  gates  <i  e±^ 
are  preserved.     The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncenain. 

|;B1IT0  (Gr.  .irrpcw,  Lat.  ctmUi.  patchwork),  a  oaiDfai^ 
made  up  by  rolletting  passaga  fiDio  various  woiks.  Ti-' 
Byzantine  Greeks  manufactured  severil  out  of  Ibe  pocxi  ii 
Homer,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tbe  life  of  Chris  k? 
the  famous  empress  Eudoiia,  and  a  veiuOD  of  Ibe  Bihiiol  b»^ 
ol  Eden  and  the  FalL  The  Ramans  of  tbe  later  ttnfin  aiJ  i' 
monks  of  the  middle  ages  were  fond  of  constructing  po^  &: 
ol  the  vene  of  Virgil.  Such  were  tbe  CenU  SuftiaiiKi  .4bd-Jb, 
tbe  sketch  of  Biblical  history  which  was  compiled  in  lb  iti 
century  by  Proba  Falconia,  wife  of  a  Roman  prococDul,  avl  '^ 
hymns  in  honour  of  St  Quirinus  taken  from  Vit£il  uA  Sena 
by  Metellus,  a  monk  of  Tegemsee,  in  the  lattei  biU  d  1^ 

Manutius(Venice,ij04;  Frankfort,  1541,1344).  IniKiU^-" 
Capitulus  produced  from  Virgil  an  attack  t^ion  Ibe  tfi^^r 
lives  of  the  monks;  in  1536  there  appeared  at  Veiucca  fitri 
S^rituaU;  and  in  1634  Alexander  Rosa  (a  Scotasub,  a»l  eat 
ofthediaplainiof  CharlesI.)publiBliedB  Ftrfiliiu  EaaiiBc^ 
sat  HiMria  Domini  meilri  Jeiu  Chiai  VittHiami  10^  " 
xrlihu  itstripla. 

CBMTHAL  AMERICA,  that  portion  of  Ihe  Americu  cnilse 
which  lies  between  Mexico  and  Colombia,  compriiing  ih  Grit^ 
ciDwn  colony  of  Briliah  Honduras,  and  the  si  iniffB^^ 
republlca  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras.  Nicangua.  Cau 
Rica  and  Panama.  These  ttna  divlsioDs  are  donil'l  b 
separate  articles.  Centra]  Ameria  is  bounded  towards  Ux  >* 
by  Ihe  Caribbean  Sea,  and  towards  Ibe  S.  by  the  Padb  Ctl- 
and  extend)  between  7'  i)'  and  iS°  j'  N.  and  beiwecn  y,'  '- 
and  qi°  17*  W.  It  baa  an  area,  oi  aboot  108,500  aq.  a-  »' 
suetcbes  for  aome  ijoo  m.  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  ■  ■aaes«  = 
three  letpeotine  curves,  reaching  Hi  greatest  bnadih,  (tee. 
between  the  Peninsula  of  Nicoya  and  Ibe  n«th  coast  of  Hod^.tf 

easlem  boundary  of  Centiat  Aiaeijca  was  usually  tetaidr:  u 
ideolical  with  that  of  CoaU  Ria  until  iqoj,  when  ibe  Ttre^ 
waa  formed  out  of  Ihe  northcm  leniloiicsof  ColiE^  v 


tbe  whole  region  up  to  [be  nalutal  frontio  on  Ibe  nonh-is 
j.«.  the  Iithmua  of  Tehuantepcc  in  Meiics.  It  hai,  bowos 
the  support  of  political  and  hislorial  aunidentioBs,  u  wiH  a 
of  common  usage;  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  aaadequt? 
although,  in  respect  of  climate  and  natural  praducn.  It  wc^ 
he  more  accurate  la  define  Ceoual  Amoka  aa  lyiog  beteeB 
Tehuantepec  and  Daricn. 
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^Lf  Nioniua  and  the  Son  Juanni 

ihBoJcomperaavclyflalcounlry.    Them 
eii-eryvihcrt  nedier  to  Ibc  Pacilv  Ihar 


aulhctn  Cosu  Rka  and  Panai 


mtrnduuW.afid  by  kjEifrer  chai 
vnb.  in  NicanEuA11dWd.11 

■«f»_3S0O»qni.     •"     -- 


least  of  early  Pa!ae< 
Honduru,  Haadun 
in  Cuti  Rio  and  J 
lu>  been  obaervcd, 

■he  ■djacenl  MaCe  ot  Chlapaa-  1 

NowfasT  dae  in  Uw  Central  Amen 
pataeDntolDgicnl  evidence  o(  PaUervoic 
-TL.    .. "sriet  bcfiiu  with  1 


ilayan 


Jur. 


K  deposits  ta  hi 


ic  beda  1 


h^nirt^J 


ciici  of  UmEilDMa,  coven  a  coniderablc  area  in  Chiania, 
ind  HoaduTa^  and  ia  found  lUo  in  Coau  Rica.  The 
faippuritca^    The  ireater  put  of  tbe  satem 


fbc  lower,  of  Eocene  and  Olifocene  1 


Ltly  divided  ii 


ia  usually  of  shalLrtr  wat 
v,.™,..1.i-j..deabedaol 

'  beendcpoail 
Ihaifol^i 


^_. latsMKral 

.    .jndaind  da^  which  were  ei^dently  laid  dovn  oeara  shore  lln.. 

rhc  upper  divmon  also,  inctudlni!  ue  Pliocene  and  Pleiiloccne 

[wbkh  have  not  yet  been  clearly  diatinBuiafaed  from  each  DthcT), 

"     at  sliallow  water  origin:    but  in  the  nonbern  part  ot 

Indudeabedsotcballn  liBeaUKie.  lilie  IhoK  of  the  Aniillei, 

'    din  a  deeper  sen. 


illy 


On  both  sides  of  ib 
m  Puerto  Conei  to  the 
north  10  south.  The  dei 
Jtmed  by  fauliiii(. 


alurei  of  the  country.    The  empiions  bqan  towards  the  close 
the  Cieiaceous  pctisd  and  continue  tothe  pre«ni  day.  The  nika 

'Ac^d?n^°to"'R.'T.  Hin,  there  is  but  lillle  eeolo^I  evidenn 

(lotbelfe)cr  Tertiary,  lying  horiionnlly 
I  It.  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas.    Un- 

ol  Central  America  i>  subject  to  the  most 

beat  and  co1d>  owing  partly  to  the 

partly  to  the  variations  of  altitude  which 


fdnunaicly  th^ 


irked  local  differe 

"Sa  udi  emm< 
B  tish   H     dun 


bo        ^ooft.;  a  temperate  aone  (furrdifm^^da). 
10       5000  a  cold  lone  {lirrra  jria),  above  5000  (1. 

lie   ha  Alkinlic  venant.' The  rainy  season  on 

si  pe   anes     d  ration  ftam  lour  to  sii  mont^  between 

d  December         leoBthens  as  the  altitude  Increasca.    On 

It        cofreapond    witb  the  prevalence  of  the  south-weac 

he     mneii  mi  Cordattii  it  San  Frmciut.  or  "  Flagelhi- 

iFra  cia.  ai     nciDed In Meiico.anditisoftenlnlemipted 

erval   of     wo  three   weeki  of   fine  weather,   known 

tr    illadiS        lui  .  or  "  Little  summer  of  St  Jolin."    In 

sea»o      be  m  m    f  has  usually  a  dear  sky!  about  two 

ock  erooon  the  clouds  bccin  to  Bather  in  greac 

masses        d  the  UBhtninp  Rashes  out  and  the  rain 

nd  nn  the  sky  is  clear  and  starry.   North 

B  the  dry  season.     On  the  Atlantic  coast 

g  ra  n  in  any  month,  and,  owini  toihe  Diaist 

IS  than  50  in.  to  nearly  lOO  in.,  owing  10 
rata.   Fioals  ate  not  rate  above  TMO  ft., 

i^  Cintnl  Amerisi  .ia.moie  slnaely  connected 


ih  ihat  sf  NoTtk  Ai 


.  Aalbe 
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region  b  oomptntivdy  small,  and  its  limits  conventional,  there  are 
compantively  few  species  that  it  can  claim  as  peculiarly  its  own. 
It  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  fxtaeact  of  animals  dangerous 
to  man.  Of  felines  it  possesses  the  jaguar  (Felts  rasa),  popularly 
called  the  tiger;  the  cuguar  {Felis  concolor)^  popularly  called  the 
lion;  the  tigrillo  (Felit  ftmifa),  which  is  sometimes  Icept  tame; 
and  other  species.  Several  species  of  monkeys  (M^fCttes  and  Aides) 
are  numerous  in  the  warm  coast  region.  The  Mencaa  deer  (Cervus 
mexicanus)  has  a  wide  range  both  in  the  lowlands  and  highlands. 
Besides  the  tapir  there  are  several  varieties  of  wild  pig,  such  as 
the  roarrano  oe  monte  {Sus  torqualus)  and  the  jabah  or  javali 
{Sus  tabiatus  javali).  The  Edentata  are  represented  by  a  species 
of  armadillo,  the  honey-bear  {Myrmecapkaga  UmttHdua)^  and  the 
Myrmecophi^a  didactyta;  and  among  the  rodents  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  rats,  hares  aind  rabbits,  the  fruit-eating  cotorra  and  tepes- 
cuinte  {Dasyprocta  apUi  and  Codogenys  paca)t  and  the  troublesome 
Ctomys  mexkana.  The  manatee  is  common  in  all  the  larger  streams. 
Much  annoyance  is  caused  to  the  agriculturist  by  the  littfe  marsupial 
called  the  tacuadne,  or  the  Diddjbkys  cardmon^  its  allied  species. 
The  bats  are  so  numerous  that  villains  have  sometimes  had  to  be 
left  to  their  undtsputed  occupancy.  In  the  south-east  of  Costa  Rica 
the  inhabitants  are  at  times  compelled  to  withdraw,  with  all  their 
live-stocky  before  the  swarms  of  huge  migratory  vampires  which  in 
a  single  night  can  bleed  the  strongest  animal  to  death.  Most  of  the 
domestic  animal»-^the  horse,  ox,  goat,  shera,  pig,  do^,  rabbit, 
common  fowl,  peacock  and  pigeon — are  of  European  origin,  ana 
are  popularly  grouped  together  as  onimaUs  de  CastUla.  Tor  the 
bird  collector  there  is  a  rich  harvest.  The  catalogue  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington  shows  that  Costa  Rica  au>ne  possesses  more 
than  twice  as  many  species  of  birds  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  Among 
birds  of  prey  it  is  suflBdent  to  mention  Corofyps  o/roltu,  the 
commonest  ol  the  vultures,  which  acts  as  a  umveraal  scavenger, 
the  Calkarles  aura,  the  beautiful  Pidybenu  vulearist  and  the  king  of 
the  vultures  (Sarcorkampkus  papa).  Neither  the  condor  of  the 
southern  continent  nor  the  great  eagles  of  the  northern  are  known. 
The  parrot,  macaw  and  toucan  are  found  in  all  parts;  the  crow, 
blackbird,  Meadcan  jay,  ricfcbird,  swallow,  rainbird,  wood-pecker, 
humming-bird  and  trogon  are  also  widely  distributed.  A  bird 
of  the  last-named  genus,  the  quetzal,  quijal  or  quesal  {Troitm 
resbUndtns)  is  of  special  note,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  its  yellow 
tail-feathers,  a  or  3  ft.  long,  were  formerly  worn  as  insignia  by  the 
Indian  princes,  but  because  it  has  been  adopted  as  die  emblematical 
figure  on  the  national  arms  of  Guatemala.  The  jsallintfccous  order 
is  well  represented,  and  comprises  several  peculiar  species,  as  the 
pavo  de  cacho,  and  the  Peten  turkey  (Mtiearris  oceUata),  which  has 
a  bronae  sheen  on  its  plumage;  and  aciuatic  birds,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  add,  are  unusually  numerous  in  a  region  so  richly  furnidiea 
with  lagoons,  rivers  and  lakes. 

Besides  the  allisator,  which  swarms  in  many  riven,  the  almost 
endless  varieties  o«  Central  American  reptiles  include  the  harmless 
boba  or  chicken-snake,  python  and  black  snake:  the  venomous 
corali,  taboba,  culebnt  de  sangre  and  retdesnake:  iguanas  oif  great 
size,  scorpions,  edible  lizards  and  other  lizards  said  to  be  poisonous. 
In  the  rivers  and  lakes,  as  in  both  seas,  fish  of  many  Idnos  abound: 
turtles  and  tortoises  are  exported ;  and  there  are  i^uable  peari  ana 
oyster  fisheries.  Insect  life  is  even  richer  and  more  varied.  Of  the 
CeUeptera,  the  Camelicorns,  the  Longicoms,  the  Curculionids,  and 
the  Chrysomelines  are  said  to  be  best  represented,  and  of  the  Lepido- 
ptera  the  prevalent  genera  ^n—Ageranta,  Papiiio,  Helicania,  Sphinx 
and  Bombyx,  There  are  five  species  of  bees,  and  the  European 
honey-bee,  known  as  aoeja  de  CasUUa  or  "  bee  of  Castile,"  has  been 
naturalized.  Ants  are  common,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  march- 
ing in  a  column  3  or  4  m.  Ions.  The  mosquito,  wood-tick,  flea  and 
locust  are  unfortunately  no  less  plentiful  in  certain  districts,  but 
their  distribution  varies  greatly,  the  mosquito  being  almost  unknown 
in  parts  of  Honduras.  A  cunous  q)ecies  of  butterfly  is  the  Timetes 
Cktron,  which  migrates  in  countless  multitudes  from  the  forests 
of  Honduras  to  the  Mosquito  Coast,  but  is  never  known  to  return. 

Flora. — ^The  flora  of  Central  America  ranges  from  the  idpine 
to  the  tropical,  with  the  transition  from  one  climatic  zone  to  another. 
Although  its  forest  |prowths  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  size  to  those 
of  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  it  is  unsurpassed 
for  beauty,  luxuriance  and  variety.  In  the  volcanic  districts,  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding,  where  cultivated  and  irrigated, 
magnificent  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco^  coffee,  cocoa  and 
maize.  Indigo  is  produced  in  small  quantities;  sugar  yields  two 
or  three  crops,  and  maize  as  many  as  four,  this  cereal  supplying 
a  chief  staple  of  food.  Plantains,  bananas,  beans,  tomatoes,  yams, 
arrowroot,  pine-apples,  guavas,  citrons  and  many  other  tropical 
fruits  are  also  cultivated,  while  the  extensive  primeval  forests 
abound  in  mahogany,  cedars,  rosewood,  ironwood,  rubber,  gum 
copd.  vanilla,  aarsaparilla.  lorwood  and  many  other  dye-wcwds, 
medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  timbers.  Consmcuous  amongst 
the  forest  trees  are  the  giant  ceiba,  or  pyramidal  bombax,  and  Uie 
splendid  Coyal  palm  (Ckos  bidyraua.  L.),  with  feathery  leaves  15 
to  30  ft.  long,  golden  flowers  x  ft.  high,  and  a  sap  which  when  fer- 
mented produces  the  intoxicating  ckiau  or  vino  de  CoyoL  In  Guate- 
mala occurs  the  remarkable  Herrania  Jmrpurea^  a  "  Chocolate  tree." 
whoae  seeds  yield  a  finer  flavoured  chocolate  than  the  cocoa  itself. 
The  same  coiuitry  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  occhids,  huge  arbores- 


cent thistles,  and  a  remarkable  plant  called  bjr  the  SpaaiardsHrii 
la  CaUnimat  **  fever  flower,"  from  the  heat  vUch  k  h  aid  to  esk 
at  the  moment  of  fertilization.  Salvador  pnduoes  an  abaadaacr 
of  medkinal  plants,  noubly  the  80<alled  Pfennrian  bofasa  ( Jf  v*> 
spenmnm  mlvatorense);  in  Hoodorss  there  are  mmtmm  fixesa 
0*  conifers,  resembling  those  of  the  Landes  in  Fraaoe;  ia  Nicsn|tj 
a  characteristic  tree  b  the  oortes  (rsooma  sidtmMjIm)  viMOf 
timber  as  hard  as  ebony,  and  noteworthy  for  the  goUea  momob 
with  which  it  is  entirely  covered  after  the  leaves  base  faJIca. 

InkabitatUs — ^In    1905    the  popnktioa  of  Ceatnl  Aacna 
numbered  about  4,750,000,  and  this  total  tcnda  to  iaaease; 
dcqute  the  unhealthy  cUmate  of  many  datfiirU,  the  tetriUylai^ 
average  of  infant  mortality,  and  the  alow  pcqgresaof  imaigntkn. 
Some  authorities  estimate  it  at  5,500,00a    The  vast  maJQcit}-  d 
the  inhabitants  are  of  miied  InidUan  and  Spanidi  bkiod,  bat  the 
Indian  element  predominates  evezywbeie  exoqit  in  Coila  Kiok, 
where  the  whites  are  ezcq>tionaIfy  numotoos.    The  Infiaa  ts£a 
have  not  shown  the  same  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  aoden 
civilization  as  the  Mexicans;  in  atmie  itffODS  f^bat  air  tribes .{ 
remaining  in  a  state  of  complete  savagezy  althom^  beioR  the 
Spanish  conquest  their  ancestors  attained  a  hi^  level  of  c^tar 
(see  below  under  Arckaeehgy).    The  density  of  popditiBB 
throughout  Central  America  is  little  more  tlum  25  per  aq.  il, 
and  it  is  dear  that  several  large  areas  now  thialjr  peopled  oaa 
maintained  a  far  greater  numbo'  of  inhabitants.    Soch  axe  para 
of  the  Nicaraguan  lake  district,  where  the  flora  conists  ia  gRst 
measure  of  plants  that  were  formerly  cultivated  by  the  ladaas. 
The  depopulation  of  these  areas  was  effected  partly  by  tnbsl 
wan,  partly  by  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Spaniards,    ^partfavaths- 
German  agricultural  settlements  in  Guatemala  and  ilsf  hcR, 
the  foreign  population  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  seaports  and  oths 
centres  of  commerce,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  Vmiti 
States  being  largely  represented  among  the  wealthier  dasscs  d 
residents;  while  the  foreign  labourers  are  mostly  ItaEsm  cc 
negroes,  with  a  few  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 

History. — Central  America  was  discovered  by  Cofansbis  ia 
August  1502;  and  part  of  the  territory  whidi  is  now  Costa  Kia 
was  conquered  by  Uie  Spaniards  under  Pedro  Arias  deAvSa  if  ser 
Z513.    Between  1522  and  1525,  the  authority  of  Avib  vss 
superseded,  and  his  work  of  conquest  completed  by  Heniads 
Cortes,  who  had  already  subjugated  Mexico, 
part  of  a  distinct  Spanish  government,  "New 
British  Honduras  was  colonised,  though  not  tannaSj  anaoed 
in  the  i8th-  century;  and  over  Uie  Mosquito  Coast  the  Botak 
government  ezerdaed  a  nominal  protectorate  after  166$.    (Xbtf- 
wise  the  rest  of  Ctotral  America  remained  a  Spazdih  dependeacy 
bearing  the  general  name  of  "  Guatemala,"  until  xSax.  U 
ranked  as  a  captaincy-general  under  the  ruk  of  antS^ 
governor,  and  was  organized  in  five  departments,  oaiTCSpoa£i( 
in  area  with  the  modem  republics  oif  Guatemala,  Hoedcias. 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  C<»ta  Rica.    For  three  oentasks  -X 
was  administered  by  Spanish  officials,  who  almost  invariiihT 
devoted  their  whole  energy  to  enriching  themselves  and  the  hmt 
authorities.    The  old  Indian  dvilication  was  swept  away;  tk 
native  races  were  enslaved,    maltreated  and,  for  a  tone, 
demoralized.    But  their  history  offers  no  paralld  to  that  of  ibc 
West  Indian  Caribs,  who  faOed  to  survive,  and  were  replaced  br 
hordes  of  African  slaves.    In  Central  America  the  Indiass  noc 
only  survived,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  any  large  negro  popdi- 
tion,  but  quickly  acquired  the  language,  idigian  and  habits  4 
their  masters,  with  whom  they  intermarried.    By  the  dose  cf 
the  x8th  century,  the  majority  had  attained  aomethiog  Qte 
uniformity  of  life  and  thought    Racial  distinctions  had  beta 
obscured  by  intermarriage;  even  the  term  Ladimo,  or  **  latm/ 
came  to  mean  an  educated  man,  vHiether  of  Spanish  «r  Inthu 
blood.    Nowhere,  except  in  Mexico,  has  a  mLied  or  ookMurd 
race  more  completdy  absorbed  the  dvilizati<m  of  its  white  mkn; 
but  so  gradual  and  silent  was  the  process  that  it  pasMd  almost 
unnoticed.    Its  result,  the  suocosful  revolt  of  the  Spaaidi 
coloniesr-colonies  mainly  peopled  by  Indians  or  half-castes— «ss 
no  more  a  conflict  of  rival  races  or  dvilitations  than  the  nbdSm 
of  the  British  colonies  In  North  America. 

"  New  Granada  "  attained  its  ind^wndenoe  in  i8iq;  sad  ia 
1821  **  GuatemaU  "  declared  itself  free.    That  the  subseiraeat 
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of  the  Central  American  republics  has  been  largely  a 
of  civil  war,  maladministration  and  financial  dishonesty,  is 
Lps  due  in  part  to  racial  inferiority.    In  part,  however,  it  may 
»Lained  by  the  absence  of  any  tradition  of  good  government; 
ips  adso  by  the  brevity  and  artificiality  of  the  evolution 
converted  a  debas^  slave-population  into  the  citizens  of 
!m  democratic  states.    The  five  divisions  of  "  Guatemala  '• 
ic  temporarily  incorporated  in  the  Mexican  empire  during 
t2,  but  regained  their  autonomy  (as  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
vador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica)  on  the  declaration  of  a 
sican   republic,  and  in  July  1833  combined  to  form  the 
public  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America.    The  Liberal 
Federalist  party,  which  was  supreme  in  Honduras,  found  itself 
posed  by  the  Conservatives,  including  the  clergy  and  former 
anish  officials,  who  were  very  influential  in  Guatemala.    A 
:ter  and  protracted  strug^e  ensued.    In  1837-1839  a  Con- 
tv  alive  rising,  under  Rafael  Carrera,  president  of  Guatemala, 
;ultcd  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals,  under  General  Francisco 
orazan  of  Honduras;  and  in  1843,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
store  the  Federal  republic;  Morazan  was  captured  and  shot.    A 
rsh  union  of  the  republics  (except  Costa  Rica)  was  concluded  in 
U  3 ,  and  dissolved  in  1845.    The  year  1850  was  signalized  by  the 
inclusion,  on  the  19th  of  April,  of  the  Clayton-Buiwer  treaty 
f ;.)  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was 
!5igncd  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal, 
he  history  of  this  project  is  given  in  detail  under  Panama 
\^KL.    One  important  result  of  the  treaty  was  the  abandon- 
ment, in  i860,  of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito 
'oasL    This  event  had  been  preceded  by  a  decade  of  political 
^sturbanccs.    In  1850  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  had 
ombined  to  restore  federal  unity;  but  their  allied  armies  were 
lefcated  by  the  Guatemalans  under  Carrera.    In  1856  the 
i^merican  adventurer,  William  Walker,  endeavoured  to  usurp 
ibe  government  of  Nicaragua;  in  i860  he  invaded  Honduras 
ind  was  captured  and  shot.    His  object  was  to  assist  the  slave- 
hbldeis  of  the  United  States  by  adding  new  slave-states  to  the 
Inion.    A  further  attempt  to  restore  federal  unity  failed  in  1885, 
ind  its  promoter,  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  president  of  Guatemala, 
io^t  his  life.    In  1895  the  Greater  Republic  of  Ontral  America  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Honduras; 
and  a  constitution  was  framed  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica;  in  December  1898  it  was  dissolved, 
as  unsatisfactory  to  Salvador.    On  the  4th  of  November  1903 
Panama,  which  had  since  1863  formed  part  of  Colombia,  declared 
itself  an  autonomous  republic.    Its  independence  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  shortly  afterwards 
by  the  European  powers.    The  United  States  also  forbade  the 
Unding  of  any  Cdombian  force  on  the  territories  of  Panama, 
And  thus  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  new  state. 

BrBLtocKAPHT. — ^FoT  a  Beneral  description  of  Central  America, 
>Rd  especially  of  its  physical  features,  the  following  monographs  by 
K.  Sapper  are  of  prime  importance : — In  den  Vul^ngebieten  MituU 
amertias  und  Westindiens  (Stuttgart,  I5K>5):  MiUelamerikaniseke 
Reisen  nndStudien  aus  den  Jakren  i88S  hts  tgoo  (Brunswick,  1902), 
and  Das  ndrdliche  MiUelanurika  nebst  einem  Ausjlug  nock  dan 
Hockland  wn  Anakuac  (Brunswick.  1897);  these  all  contain  many 
B^fal  illustrations  and  maps.  See  also  Central  America  and  the 
nut  Indies,  by  A.  H.  Keane,  edited  by  Sir  C.  Markham  (London, 
tQol.  2  vols.,  with  maps  and  illustrations);  Central  and  South 
^leriea,  by  H.  W.  Bates  (London,  1882):  The  Spanish  American 
K^publics,  by  T.  Child  (London,  1802) ;  and  ExUdUion  nach  Zentral 
^'dSadamerika,  by  P.  Preuss  (Berlin,  1901;.  For  geology,  see 
*  The  O<4ogical  History  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portions 
of  Ca«ta  Rica."  by  R.  T.  Hill,  in  BnU.  Mus,  Comp.  Zod,  Harvard, 
JJW;  wviii.,  Na  5  (1898);  and  the  following  by  K.  Sapper:— 

Grundzflge  derohysikaliichen  Geographie  von  Guatemala,"  in 
PtUnnann's  HiU.  Erganzungsheft.  No.  1 13  (1894),  "Ober  Gebirgsbau 
and  Boden  des  nfirdlichen  MitteUmerika,^'  Md.,  No.  127  (1899). 
and  "Cher  Gebirgsbau  und  Boden  des  sfldlichen  MitteUmerika," 
J^.  Na  151  (190s).  The  Stales  of  Central  America,  by  E.  G.  Squier 
<>**cv  York,  1858),  is  still  valuable,  as  are  others  of  the  numerous 
*^ys,  pamphlets,  Ac.,  on  Central  American  affairs  left  by  this 
aiithor;  tee  the  bibliography  of  his  writings  published  in  New 
nv  J"  '^7^'  "^^  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
\V\athington,  from  1893)  give  ample  information  on  commerce  and 
*55«»try.  See  also  History  of  Central  America,  by  H.  Bancroft 
V3«n  Francisco,  I88l-i8d7.  ^  vols.). 
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Discoveries  and  investigations  carried  on  during  the  19th 
century  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  splendid  past  of  Central 
America.  The  still  extant  ruins  of  great  buildings,  unlike  any- 
thing  which  is  known  in  the  old  world,  testify  to  the  high  culture 
attained  in  pre-Columbian  days  by  several  native  peoples  differing 
greatly  from  one  another  in  speech  and  racial  affinities.  As  a 
science  the  archaeology  of  Central  America  has  scarcely  yet 
emezged  from  its  infancy.  EnU're  branches  are  still  wholly 
uninvestigated.  Amongst  the  numerous  problems  which  await 
solution  must  still  be  reckoned  the  decipherment  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  hitherto  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  discovery 
of  calendar  qrstcms  and  the  relative  datings  involved  in  such 
systems. 

For  a  complete  survey  of  this  ahdent  civiHzation,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  include  with  Central 
America,  properiy  so  called,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mexican 
territories  south  and  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tchuantepec. '  The 
peoples  inhabiting  Yucatan,  Campeche,  Guatemala,  Chiapas 
and  Oaxaca  present  at  the  first  view  striking  ethnical  differences. 
On  a  linguistic  basis,  however,  they  may  ht  united  into  several 
large  groups.  Thus,  Yucatan  and  the  greater  part  of  Guatamafa 
are  inhabited  by  the  Mayas,  with  whom  may  be  included  the  still 
savage  Lacantun  or  Lacandones.  Related  to  these  linguistically 
are  the  Tzendals  in  Chiapas  and  the  Quich6s  and  Cackchiquels 
in  Guatemala,  as  well  as  the  less  important  tribes  of  the  Mam, 
Pokoman,  Pokonchi,  Tzotzil,  Tzutuhil  and  Ixil.  Between  these 
there  are  patches  of  country  in  which  dialects  of  the  Mexican  are 
spoken.  In  Oaxaca  there  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  lan- 
guages, some  of  which,  like  that  of  the  Huave  of  Tehuantepcc, 
are  of  quite  unknown  affinities;  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
however,  is  composed  of  Mixtecs  and  Zapotecs  with  which  the 
Mixe  and  Zoque  on  the  east  are  connected.  Mexican  dialects 
also  occur  in  isolated  parts  of  Oaxaca. 

Mayan  CuUure, — The  civilization  of  the  Mayas  may  well  have 
been  reared  upon  one  more  ancient,  but  the  Ufe  of  that  culture  of 
which  the  ruins  are  now  visible  certainly  lasted  no  more  than 
500  years.  The  date  of  its  extinction  is  unknown,  but  in 
certain  places,  notably  Mayapan  and  Chichenitza,  the  highest 
development  seems  to  be  synchronous  with  the  appearance  of 
foreign,  viz.  Mexican  or  Nahua  elements  (see  below).  This  quite 
distinctive  local  character  suggests  that  the  dtics  in  question 
played  a  certain  preponderating  r61e,  a  hypothesis  with  which 
the  scanty  documentary  evidence  is  in  agreement.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Mayan  culture  evinces  an  evident  tendency  to  assimilate 
heterogeneous  elements,  obliterating  racial  distinctions  and 
imposing  its  own  dominant  character  over  a  wide  area.  Oaxaca, 
the  country  of  the  Mixtecs  and  Zapotecs,  became,  as  was  natural 
from  its  geographical  position  midway  between  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  the  meeting-ground  where  two  archaeological  traditions 
which  are  sharply  contrasted  in  their  original  homes  united. 

Central  American  architecture  is  characterized  by  a  fine 
feeling  for  construction,  and  the  execution  is  at  once  bold  and 
aesthetically  effective.  Amongst  the  various  ruins, 
some  of  which  represent  the  remains  of  entire  cities, 
while  others  are  no  more  than  groups  of  buildings  or 
single  buildings,  certain  types  persistently  recur.  The  commonest 
of  such  types  are  pyramids  and  galleries.  The  pyramids  are 
occasionally  built  of  brick,  but  most  usually  of  hewn  stone  with 
a  covering  of  finely-carved  slabs.  Staircases  lead  up  to  the  top 
from  one  or  more  sides.  Some  pjrramids  are  built  in  steps. 
Usually  the  platform  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  is  occupied  by 
buildings,  the  typical  distribution  of  which  is  into  two  parts, 
viz.  vestibule  and  sanctuary.  In  connexion  with  the  pyramid 
there  are  various  subsidiary  structures,  such  as  altars,  pillars, 
and  sacrificial  stones,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ritual  and 
worship,  besides  habitations  for  officials  and  "  tennis-courts  " 
for  the  famous  ball-game  like  that  played  by  the  Mexicans. 
The  tenni.vcourts  always  run  north  and  south,  and  all  the 
buildings,  almost  without  exception,  have  a  definite  orientation 
to  particular  points  of  the  compass.    Frequently  the  pyramids 
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constitute  one  of  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrangular  endosure, 
within  which  are  <x>ntained  other  pyramids,  altars  or  other 
buildings  of  varioiis  dimensions. 

The  normal  type  of  gallery  is  an  oblong  building,  of  which 
the  front  facing  inwards  to  the  endosxire  is  pierced  by  doors. 
These  divide  it  into  a  series  of  rooms,  behind  which  again  there 
may  be  a  second  series.  Occasionally  the  rooms  are  distributed 
round  a  central  apartment,  but  this  is  ordinarily  done  only  when 
a  second  storey  has  to  be  placed  above  them.  The  gallery- 
buildings  may  rise  to  as  much  as  three  storeys,  the  height,  siae 
and  shape  of  the  rooms  bdng  determined  by  the  exigencies  of 
vaulting.  The  principle  of  the  true  arch  is  unknown,  so  that  the 
vaults  are  often  of  the  corbelled  kind,  the  slabs  of  the  side-walls 
being  made  to  overlap  in  succession  until  there  remains  only  so 
narrow  a  space  as  may  be  spanned  by  a  single  flat  stone.  At 
Mitla,  where  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
was  timber  instead  of  stone,  the  larger  rooms  were  furnished  with 
stone  pillars  on  which  the  beams  could  rest.  The  same  prindple 
recurs  in  certain  ruins  at  Chichcnitza.  The  tops  and  sides  of 
the  doors  are  often  decorated  with  carved  reliefs  and  hieroglyphs, 
and  the  entrances  are  sometimes  supported  by  plain  or  carved 
columns  and  pilasters,  of  which  style  the  serpent  columns  of 
Chichenitza  afford  the  most  striking  example.  On  its  external 
front  one  of  these  galleries  may  have  a  cornice  and  half-pillars. 
Above  this  is  a  plain  surface  of  wall,  then  a  rich  frieze  which 
generally  exhibits  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation  in  the  whole 
building.  The  subjects  are  geometrical  designs  in  mosaic, 
serpents'  heads  and  himian  masks.  The  corners  of  the  wall 
terminate  in  three-qi^rter  pillars,  above  which  the  angles  of  the 
frieze  frequently  show  grotesque  heads  with  noses  exaggerated 
into  tnmks.  The  roof  of  the  gallery  is  flat  and  occasionally 
gabled. 

Principal  Sites. — Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Central 
American  buildings,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  almost  every 
site  exhibits  peciUiaritics  of  its  own,  and  the  number  of  the 
ruined  settlements  even  as  at  present  known  is  very  large.  The 
most  considerable  are  enumerated  below. 

Yucatan, — Of  the  very  numerous  ruins  which  are  distributed 
over  Yucatan  and  the  islands  of  the  east  coast  the  majority  still 
await  exploration.  A  few  words  of  special  notice  may  be  devoted 
to  one  or  two  sites  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  which  have 
already  become  famous.  At  Uxmal  the  buildings  consist  of  five, 
considerable  groups,  viz. — the  Casa  del  Adivino,  which  is  a  step- 
pyramid  240  ft.  long  by  160  ft.  wide  and  80  ft.  hig^,  crowned  by 
a  temple  75  ft.  long  by  is  ft.  wide;  the  Casa  de  Monjas,  a  striking 
erection  of  four  oblong  buildings  on  an  extensive  terrace;  the 
Casa  de  Tortugas,  Casa  del  Gobemador,  and  Casa  de  Palomas, 
the  last  of  which  is  a  group  of  six  gaUeries  surrounding  a  court. 
At  Izamal  there  is  a  very  imposing  group  of  nuns,  as  yet  quite 
insuffidently  explored.  At  Chichenitza,  a  city  of  first-rate 
importance,  situated  33  m.  west  of  Valladolid,  the  ruins  consist 
of  eight  prindpal  groups,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows.  The 
Casa  de  Monjas,  a  three-storeyed  building,  attributable  to 
several  distinct  periods;  the  Caracol,  a  round  structxire  with 
dome  in  imitation  of  a  snail-shell,  showing  evident  traces  of 
Mexican  influence;  El  Castillo,  a  large  temple  standing  on  a 
base  200  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  high,  approached  by  staircases  on  all 
four  sides,  and  furnished  with  serpent-pillars  of  a  kind  unknown 
anywhere  else  except  at  Uxmal  and  Tula  near  Mexico;  an 
unnamed  temple-pyramid,  which  is  remarkable  for  a  group  of 
caryatid  figures;  a  tennis-court;  and  finally  the  Tiger  Temple, 
which  contains  marvellous  coloured  reliefs  representing  figures 
of  warriors  and  place-hieroglyphs,  all  executed  in  a  distinctively 
Mexican  style.  Yet  another  evidence  of  Mexican  influence  at 
Chichenitza  is  to  be  noted  in  five  figures  of  the  so-called  Chac-mol 
type,  that  is  to  say,  horizontal  figures  in  which  the  arms  are 
extended  to  the  navel  which  is  indicated  by  a  cup-like  depression. 
This  Chac-mol  type  is  characteristic  of  such  sites  as  Tlascala 
and  Cempoallan. 

Other  important  sites  in  Yucatan  are  Chacnoaltun,  with  fine 
wall-paintings;  Tantah,  with  remarkable  pillared  facades;  the 
ruins  of  Labna,  Chunhuhub,  and  the  caves  of  Loltun;  and 


Xlabpak  de  Santa  Rosa,  where  there  is  a  tbree^toicyed  tenple 
palace.  Two  sculptured  reliefs  are  of  great  iaterest;  tbey 
represent  a  person  hqlding  a  staflf  on  which  is  a  figuie  of  the 
god  Ah-bolon-tzacab. 

Citatemala, — The  Guatemalan  ruins  are  distributed  over  a  wide 
area.  The  most  munerous  and  extensive  are  on  the  UramadELta 
river.  The  most  imporunt  sites  in  that  district  are  Pkdrzs 
Negras,  and  Yaxchilan  or  Menche  Tinamit,  where  there  are 
temples  covered  with  scidptured  rdiefe  and  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, and  stelae  and  slabs  carved  with  human  figures  placed  ia 
niches.  In  the  Pteten  district,  Tikal  is  famous  for  its  splendid 
sculptures  representing  Kukulkan  and  other  divinities.  Near 
the  modem  city  of  Guatemala  are  the  vast  ruins  of  Guatcmala- 
Mixco.  Chacujil,  which  Cortes  visited  on  his  capeditiaii  ot 
1524-1525  is  very  possibly  to  be  identified  with  the  modem 
Pueblo  Viejo  on  the  river  Tinaja.  Chaculi  and  Qoen-Santo 
between  the  hcadwaten  of  the  Rio  de  Chiapas  aad  the  Rio 
Lacantun  are  two  sites  of  a  strpn^y  marked  local  character. 
Series  of  three  pyramids  are  peculiar  to  these  two  settkznents, 
as  also  are  pjrramids  with  human  figures  on  their  platfcmsw 
Stelae  discovered  at  Quen  Santo  have  a  f  l«>^?<r  diaracter, 
which  proves  that  Mayan  sdence  had  penetrated  into  wlnt  was 
probably  the  home  of  an  old  Lacantun  culture. 

Santa  Lucia  Cozimialhuapa,  on  the  Pacific  slope  ci  the  Cor* 
dilleras,  is  a  very  peculiar  site.  The  ruins  are  those  of  a  settle^ 
ment  which  had  already  been  deserted  before  Abrarado's 
expedition  of  1522.  The  sculptures  of  gods,  goddesses  and 
other  figures,  executed  on  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  show  a  dis- 
tinctively Mexican  character,  withwhich,  however,  varioiusMayan 
features  are  blended.  They  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  some 
offshoot  of  the  Nahua  stock,  probably  the  Pipil  IndisJiSi  which 
dcvdoped  on  lines  of  its  own  in  this  remote  comer. 

Near  the  frontier  of  Honduras  are  the  icmariEahle  rains  of 
Qmrigua,  which  rival  Copan  in  importance  and  have  suffered 
less  from  the  ravages  of  the  dimate.  The  ruins  <d  «i*wiptr*  and 
palaces  contain  gigantic  stone  stelae  of  very  fine  workmanship, 
on  which  are  sculptured  human  and  animal £gures  wp^f^niiwg 
hieroglyphs  of  the  calendar  dates. 

Honduras. — Copan,  one  of  the  most  important  seats  <rf  Mayan 
civilization,  lies  dose  to  the  borden  of  Guatonala.  The  ruins 
comprise  great  buildings,  temples,  pyramids,  &c  and  oontaia 
sculptures  of  the  highest  interest;  Eqtedally  noteworthy  are 
altars  in  the  form  of  a  turtle  and  stelae  covered  with  hieiO|^yphs» 
The  hieroglyphs  are  of  the  kind  usually  found  in  such  runs, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  so  far  dear  that  it  is  known  that  the 
commencement  of  an  inscription  records  certain  dates  in  the 
complicated  calendar  system  of  the  Mayas.  A  collation  of  these 
dates  demonstrates  that  the  most  andent  on  record  are  sc|>anted 
from  the  most  recent  by  an  interval  of  only  a  few  centuries^ 
From  this  it  may  be  conduded  that  the  Mayan  dviliaatiott, 
whether  or  not  it  was  preceded  by  anything  older,  flouria^ed  for 
only  a  comparativdy  ^ort  period,  the  beginning  of  whkh  cannot 
be  placed  many  centuries  before  A.D.  xooo. 

According  to  Squier  (Honduras,  London,  1870,  p.  75)  the  other 
prindpal  ruins  of  Honduras  are  to  foe  found  in  plains  of  the 
department  of  Comayagua,  near  Yarumela,  near  Lajamini,  and 
in  the  ruined  town  of  Cururu.  They  are  "  large,  pyramidal, 
terraced  structures,  often  faced  with  stones,  conical  raoan(b  of 
earth  and  walls  of  stone."  Further  ruins,  such  as  those  oi  Cala- 
m\illa,  Jamalteca,  Maniana,  Guasistagua,  Chapuhica  and 
Chapulistagua,  are  found  in  the  department  of  Comayagna  ia 
the  side  valleys  and  adjoining  tablelands.  The  most  interesting 
and  most  extensive  are  the  ruins  of  Tenampua  (Pueblo  Vtcjo), 
about  20  m.  south-east  of  Comayagua.  Here  ramparts,  defence 
works,  terraced  stone  mounds  and  numerous  large  pyramids 
are  to  be  foimd.  Squier  foxmd  further  ruins  in  the  west  of 
Honduras,  which  have  also  been  described  in  part  by  Stephens, 
and  were  probably  first  mentioned  in  1576  by  Diego  Garda  de 
Palacio  (Carta  dirigida  al  RH  de  EspaHa,  published  by  Squier, 
New  York,  x86o). 

At  Rio  Ulloa  are  remains  which  testify  to  the  existence  of  a 
large  population  in  past  days.    Possibly  they  may  be  identified 
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with  8  site  of  the  name  of  Naco  mentioned  by  Lis  Casas  and  by 
Bernal  Diaz  (Hislmre  viridique  de  la  conquHe  de  la  NouvtUe 
Espagne,  translated  by  D.  Fourdanet,  2nd  ed.,  I^axis,  1877, 
ch.  178,  p.  690). 

Chiapas  (Mexico).— The  principal  site  is  Palenque,  the  ruins 
of  which  were  among&t  the  earliest  of  all  to  attract  attention. 
The  style  of  architecture,  with  the  gigantic  vaults  and  singular 
comb-shaped  gables,  distinguishes  Palenque  from  Copan  and 
Quirigua,  which  it  surpasses  also  in  the  unequalled  magnificence 
of  its  sculptures.  Five  out  of  the  remarkably  uniform  scries  of 
buildings  may  be  specially  mentioned.  They  are  the  Great 
Palace,  a  complex  structure  of  galleries  and  courts  commanded 
by  a  three>5toreyed  tower,  the  Temples  of  the  Cross,  which  are 
galleries  constructed  on  terraces  and  containing  the  well-known 
reliefs,  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  the  Sun  Temple  and  the 
Temple  of  the  Relief.  The  sculptured  figures  of  Palenque  are 
famlHar  from  many  reproductions.  The  most  characteristic 
groups  represent  a  deity  standing  between  worshippers  who  hold 
a  staff  surmounted  by  the  water-god  Ah-bolon-tzacab,  the  "  god 
of  the  nine  medicines."  The  inscriptions  on  the  famous  Cross 
and  in  the  Sun  Temple  contain  calendar-datings  which  are 
remarkable  as  showing  a  particular  combination  of  numbers  and 
hieroglyphs,  which  does  not  occur  ekewhere. 

A  whole  series  of  sites  is  included  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  Chiapas,  which  from  the  archaeologist's  standpoint 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  properly  to  Guatemala.  The 
country  has  been  quite  insufficiently  explored. 

Oaxaca  (Mexico).^The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  province 
of  Oaxaca  is  composed  of  a  distinct  racial  group,  best  represented 
by  the  Zapotecs,  who  have  been  for  an  unknown  length  of  time 
the  intermediaries  between  the  Nahua  dvilization  of  Mexico 
OQ  the  west  and  the  Mayan  on  the  east.  The  influence  of  the 
two  separate  currents  may  be  detected  in  the  bastard  calendar 
system  no  less  than  in  the  still  undedphered  inscriptions.  The 
principal  ruins  are  those  of  Mitla,  the  burial  city  of  the  priests 
and  kings  of  the  ancient  Zapotecs,  which  bear  a  quite  distinct 
character,  though  presenting  certain  analogies  with  the  Mexican. 
One  of  the  chief  structures  is  a  step-pyramid,  rising  in  three  steps 
to  a  height  of  130  fL,  another  is  a  pyramid  of  brick.  Besides 
these  there  are  courts,  surrounded  by  palaces  which  represented 
necropolises,  the  dwdlings  of  the  priests,  of  the  chief  priest,  and 
of  the  king  (with  an  audience-haU).  The  wall  paintings  of  the 
"palaces"  are  especially  admirable,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  deities  represented  in  them  are  those  of  the  Mexican  pantheon. 

Monte  Alban  is  interesting  for  the  definitely  Zapotec  character 
of  its  sculptures.  Quiengola  near  Tehuantcpec  is  a  site  with 
extensive  ruins  including  a  fine  tennis  court. 

British  Honduras. — The  antiquities  of  British  Honduras  have 
bet^n  but  little  investigated.  In  the  scanty  literature  relating  to 
them  a  few  accounts  of  ruined  places  are  to  be  found.  In  style 
these  buildings  closely  resemble  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Yucatan.  The  ruins  in  the  colony  New  Boston,  mentioned  by 
Froebel  {Central  America,  p.  167),  are  of  this  kind.  F.  de  P. 
Castells  (see  Amarican  ATitiquarian,  Chicago,  1904,  voL  xxvi. 
pp.  32-37)  describes  the  ruins,  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  of 
**  Ixim  chech,"  supposed  to  be  the  Indian  form  of  the  English 
name  "  Indian  Church."  They  are  on  the  road  to  the  Lake  of 
Yaxha  (green  water),  where  further  mins  are  to  be  found. 
Thomas  Gann  gives  detailed  accounts  of  numerous  mounds  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  British  Honduras  (see  jgth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1900,  part  i. 
pp.  661-692,  with  plates).  The  most  interesting  ruins  are  those 
which  have  been  discovered  in  Santa  Rita,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
New  River,  near  the  town  of  Corosal.  Here  wonderful  wall 
paintings  in  stucco  came  to  light,  which  unfortunately  Gann 
could  only  save  in  part.  The  remainder  were  destroyed  by 
Indians.  It  should  be  remarked  that  a  number  of  the  mounds 
in  Santa  Rita  were  erected  over  ruins  of  buildings  which  must 
therefore  be  of  older  date  than  the  mounds. 

'Sahadar, — Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  his  expedition  of  1524  calls 
this  whole  district  Cuuatan  (Mex.  CouaHan),  that  is,  "  Land  of 
fffockmsstones,  of  treasures,  of  abundance."    A  further  descrip- 


tion of  the  land  is  given  by  Palacio  {Ix.)  in  1576.  Although 
there  are  numerous  relics  of  Mayan  civilization  buried  in  the 
earth,  few  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Karl  Sapper  has 
described  three  large  ruins:  Cuzcatlan  near  the  capital,  Tehuacan 
near  S.  Vicente,  and  Zacualpa  on  the  Lake  of  GUija  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  the  country.  The  ruins  show  a  distinct  affinity 
in  style  to  those  of  the  Mayan  buildings  in  Guatemala,  but  they 
are  less  fine  and  artistically  perfect.  Probably  the  central  and 
western  districts  of  San  Salvador  were  originally  peopled  by  the 
same  race  of  Mayas,  and  these  tracts  of  country  were  later 
settled  by  the  Mexican-Speaking  Pipiles. 

A  chancteristic  feature  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Zacualpa  is 
that  the  pyramids  and  ramparts  have  perpendicular  steps  which 
are  higher  than  they  are  broad,  and  this  peculiarity  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Maya  tribes,  who  are  related  to 
the  Mams  of  Guatemala. 

Decipherment  of  the  Mayan  Hiero^yphs.—The  key  to  the 
decipherment,  so  far  as  this  har  progressed  at  present,  was 
furnished  by  the  Historia  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  a  work  11-rittcn 
by  Diego  de  Landa,  the  first  bishop  of  the  country.  This  pro- 
fessed to  give,  with  much  other  more  or  less  doubtful  information, 
the  full  account  of  a  calendar  system  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  which  was  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Mayas  (see 
Mexico).  The  signs  for  each  of  the  20  days  and  for  the  18 
weeks  of  ao  days  are  figured  by  Landa.  The  first  step  was  to 
compare  these  with  the  hieroglyphic  characters  contained  in  the 
few  Mayan  picture  manuscripts  (Codex  Troano,  Cortesianus, 
Peresianus,  Dresden  Codex)  which  have  survived  die  destructive 
fanaticism  of  the  Spanish  missionaries.  F5rstemann's  acute 
analysis  detected  that  the  bars  and  dots  which  occur  along  the 
margin  and  in  the  body  of  the  pictorial  scenes  represented 
numerals,  dots  standing  for  each  integer  up  to  five,  while  for 
five  a  bar  was  used.  Next,  it  was  found  that  the  order  in  which 
these  numeral-signs  are  placed  is  regular,  and  that  there  are 
never  more  than  five  in  a  group.  It  was  established  that  the 
first  sign  in  such  a  group  is  that  for  the  numeral  i  {Kin),  the  next 
that  for  20  {UinaX),  the  third  for  18X20  (rttft),the  fourth  for 
18X20  X  20  (iCo/im),  and  the  fifth  for  18X20X20X20,  that  is  to 
say,  a  cycle. 

Had  the  available  material  for  study  been  confined  to  the 
manuscripts,  little  more  progress  would  have  been  made  beyond 
establishing  subsidiary  details  in  the  actual  calendar.  But 
when  a  similar  analysis  was  applied  to  the  numerous  monuments 
discovered  and  figured  by  Maudslay  and  others,  some  important 
results  of  a  general  bearing  were  obtained.  It  was  fotmd  that 
many  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  various  forms  upon  the  stones  were 
also  of  numeral  value,  and,  what  was  of  great  importance,  that 
they  all  referred  back  to  a  single  starting-point  This  starting- 
point  or  zero  is  no  doubt  the  mythological  date  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mayan  cosmology,  the  world  was  created.  It  is  placed  at 
nine  or  ten  cycles  before  the  time  when  Copan  and  Quirigua  were 
erected  and  Uie  picture  manuscripts  made.  And  it  is  by  reference 
to  it  in  the  inscriptions  that  such  students  as  Seler,  Goodman 
and  others  have  been  enabled,  as  already  stated,  to  obtain  a 
record  of  the  relative  chronology  of  the  most  famous  monuments, 
to  confine  the  period  of  their  erection  within  the  space  of  a  few 
centuries,  and  approximately  to  fix  even  their  absolute  antiquity. 
Though  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  these  are  substantial 
results  which  have  already  been  won  from  the  study  t>f  the 
hieroglyphs. 

BiBLiOGKAraT.— The  Antiquitis  mexicaines  of  Dupaix  (Paris, 
1 834)  ,the  Voyage  pittortsgue  et  arch£ohgique  dans  la  province  tf*  Yucatan 
of  F.  de  Waldeck  (Paris,  1838),  and  the  Monuments  anciens  du 
Mexique  of  Braaseur  de  Bourbourg  and  Waldeck  (Paris,  1866^  arc 
quite  out  of  date  and  superseded.  Stephen's  Incidents  of  Travel 
in  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan  (New  York.  1841  and 
1867).  and  B.  M.  Norman'^B  Rambles  in  Yucatan  (New  York,  184^), 
are  still  of  value,  the  first-mentioned  especially  ior  the  drawing  by 
Catherwood.  Among  the  earlier  writers  may  also  be  mentioned 
Chamay,  Les  Andennes  Villes  du  Nouveau  Monde  (Parts,  1885)  and 
Otis  et  mines  amiricaines  (Pins,  1863).  the  latter  written  in  colla- 
boration with  Viollet-Ie-Duc.  Those,  liowever.who  are  not  primarily 
btbliophifcs  will  be  content  to  study  the  following: — Maudslay  (in 
Godman  and  Salvin's  BuAogju  Centrali-Americana,  sect.  A rchaeology,. 
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Columbllll  MuKum.  CbioH),  Igmfi  E.  S^I<t,  Die  oJIra  Ai.„,l 
iliuMm  CteniB  (BsUo,  1901).  Wandmiiirrtin  «•  ifdb  (Birrli 
I«t5).  Cu  XUm^kiihii.  voL  L  (BerUn,  1901)  (ml  vol.  ii.  (1904 
HKvr  WW  UiUa  (Bei^ln.  IWG).  E.  Ftlr>uin>nii  lia>  omtribui. 
aun  valiubic  euivi  10  CMut  and  the  Zdiiduisi  jui  Eii-iiJ,:; 
tBcrlin) ;  Hpfcially  inpiirtinl  arc  hl>  cafninrnlarin  10  iIif  /Ircidr 

(Daniii.  iwu),  and  lo'  Ihi  Corfu  TwiiuBuj  (Daniig,  lOOJl.  i 
■  Iw  "T-lir  Archjic  M*yi  Inntllpliuns,'*   by  F.  T.  Goodman    I 

KlMrl  b/  dX  Arciaiihikal  fani  it  Uliiia  U  iSSi.  hy  A  F.  'll.i 
dcUcT  (Bailan,  1884),    Valiutilc  bfblincmphici  hm  Ik-,  n  iii.iil.  I 

VVottuKt.  U.S.  A.,  ilUilaaabyk.  Habl«r[)'<''>l'      ' 
Q      dcr  M  pian        Dniden.         ht  Z      <•: 

Ufhoco  8q        The      v>      CI  re     SS      >. 

b      «  m  tow- — I     7J*  oifir    odf  ^"1 


1 500 IL  above  Bca-Ievet^  Ibe  lawAyins  connti?  not  fioo  IL 

sca-levd,  CODipruinft  the  gmlcr  part  of  the  eutcni  Kclicc] 
agency;  and  the  hilty  Uacti,  which  lie  nuatly  is  the  mib. 
[aiwa  plateau  consists  of  Eie>tuDdu]atiDtpUflis,«epBra led 
by  flat-top|Kd  hills,  whose  sides  an  boldly  lanced,  wiiti  bni 
d  there  a  scaip  rising  above  the  Ecaenl  tevd;  it  is  coverrd 
:h  k>n£  grass,  stunted  trees  and  scnib,  which  owing  la  ihr 
^sence  of  deciduous  plants  is  of  a  uqifonn  straw  colour,  turpi 
iherains.  Thefoundatiooof  thisplateauuabcd  o(  sudstoni 
1  shales  bclonginE  to  the  Vindhyaa  aeriea-  'Iha  bed,  whkL 
ctcbes  east  and  west  from  Sasseram  to  Necmuch,  and  uuib 
A  south  from  Agra  to  Hoshangabad,  comprises  the  whoic  of  [^ 
incy  eiccpl  the  northim  part  of  Bundelfchand.  On  Ih 
:tcau  itsell  the  sandstone  is  generally  oreilaid  by  the  Dhcii 
p,abLaclush-colouredbasalticrockof volcaiucorigiD,  tbe  hr^ 
el  tableland  having  been  formed  by  a  succeuioa  of  lava  fi-ivL 
f  valleys  of  Central  India  being  merely  "dcaudatku  btjUatj" 
"ved  out  by  the  action  of  rain  and  riven.    Il  ii  aii^sjenljT 


Pp 


;    gFtt    I 


46,  of  «■: 


IgEn^ 


Ti        N      H         SiHu         tax  Th  B   cksioncfumi^h^. 

good  po  hi  us  r)  dty  Is  Ihemnnii 

faclure  of  cotton  goods,  other  important  industries  arc  Lli< 
nitaing  of  copper  and  the  manufacture  of  woallcns,  silks  :iri< 
liair-cloth.  The  lolol  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  v.a 
«S , 090,984.  hcing  iiM%  more  than  in  11)00.    A  selUemcnl  .1.1 

end  Ihtn,  allcr  1S71,  o(  Lincoln.  About  i;8o  a  chocolalc  n  ;; 
1.15  ercclfd,  and  from  then  untU  iBj;  the  sctUraienL  >iiis  ki.L... : 
as  Chocoljtcvfllc,  Il  v,.is  incorporittd  as  Lhc  Ccniral  Fall,  Mr 
DiMriclo(.Smitlifwldjni;Jij.,indiniSo5viiischarlcrcda5aL:p'. 

CEHTRAUA,  a  riiy  ol  Mariun  county,  lUinoii,  V.S.A  .  in  '.li 
S.  part  ol  ihi!  stale,  about  62  m.  E.  of  St  Louis,  I'op.  (i:-  _ 
4763;  (irjoo)  6;jr  (571  forcign-boru) ;  (1010)  96S0.  Tht  i[p 
is  served  by  the  Chicaso,  Burlington  Ei  Quincy,  the   IIIitii.; 


>ferliuilda  and  llicViinlb)a  aiid  S.i1pi;r.i  r 
Is  ;»,7;i  sq.  m.  It  isboundi-d  on  ilic  N.  a 
Provinces,  on  tht  W.  and  S.W,  by  Rnjpuli 
<if  the  Bombay  pre^id^ncy.  and  Khandti 
-vinci-s  and  the  licngal  dislricl  ol  Chola  N 
S.  and  E.,  while  the  Jhansi  district  ui 
*epat! 


ui  the  world."  The  sasdilDBt  bed  cs 
al  a  pcHnt  jiut  north  of  (kiona,  and  is  t 
and  Bhr^ial,  as  il  is  in  tlbos«  pLarrs  [rrcd 
The  loW'Jying  land  includes  roughly  thir 
.rt  of  the  agency  which  Lies  to  the  cast  of  the  platat 
mprises  the  greater  patl  of  the  polilical  <tiviu«s  a 
Bunddkhand  and  Baghelkhand  and  the  coualry  inund  Gnlioi 
The  foimalion  save  in  north  Bunddkhand  is  tandsIoH  nl  Iht 
Vindhyan  scries,  free  as  a  nils  from  "'  ttip,"  In  the  tmnli  ol 
Buodclkhand  the  prevailing  rock  ii  gneiss  and  quiili.  Thi 
"  long  serrated  ridgo,  which  are  in  Biai 
pUcei  a  ehaiacieiistic  featuir  of  the  tandsope.  Trap  ipfian 
dykes.  The  hilly  tracts  lie  chitB) 
ith  of  the  agency,  where  the  Vindtiya,  Salpun  ivl 


angeiat 


with.    Thet 


Lngle  land  lit  tie  used  f  or  cul  tivat 
roduced  by 


leU-ki 


The  grea  ta  pan  of  Ccn'.nJ 


itegration  of  the  trap  rock.  Il  ii  1  itt? 
ncn  loamy  earth,  possessing  great  fertility  and  an  unusual  pow?r 
of  retaining  moisture,  which  nukes  artifidat  iirigatioa  litik 
needed.  Opium  and  millet  are  the  principal  cropa  grown  upca 
it.  The  ordinary  "  red  soil  "  covers  a  lai)^  part  of  Donbtra 
Bunddkhand,  and  as  it  rcquins  much  irrigation,  tanks  ut  i 
special  feature  in  ihii  couolry.  EttmotogicaUy  as  wdl  u 
dinulically  the  differences  between  the  [dateau  and  the  eailcia 
part  of  the  agency  are  distinct  and  the  tanguages  markedly  » 
The  plateau  is  inhabited  by  pure-blooded  Raipul  racts.  ibne 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  for  centuries,  with  all  ilieirnumn«i 
oSshootl.  The  inhabitants  of  the  low-lying  coniiuy  art  iba 
Rajputs,  but  their  descent  is  mixed  and  as  a  r\de  the  familis 
of  the  plateau  will  have  no  maiiiage  cormexkm  with  1^9. 
The  races  of  the  hilly  tracts  are  semi-dviliied  tribes,  whs  isflts 
6ce  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  white  man,  and  hav«  as  yet  been  bm 
little  affected  by  the  Hindu  religion  of  their  Rajpil  nlca.  Ot 
the  dimate  of  the  plateau,  Abul  Fail,  the  author  of  the  Ai'-i- 
Akbari,  says:  "  The  dimate  ii  >a  temperate  that  in  the  wiain 
there  is  no  occasion  for  wans  dothing,  nor  ii  it  HKCBai^-  ia 
summer  to  cool  the  water  with  ultpetic  But  in  the  loor  nay 
months thenight  here iBCOldenoughlorendera  quill  Dectssir>-" 
The  laini  of  the  south-east  monsoon  reach  Central  India  u  1 
rule  about  the  iilhof  July,  and  last  until  the  end  of  Squembn. 
AdminislraliK  Diviiuiu.—Tbe  Central  India  agency  h 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  eight  units^  twods^K-i 
as  rcMdencies  and  six  as  agtndes.  These  are  the  roilnicio  a 
Gwalior  and  Indore,  and  Ibe  agencies  oi  Baghelkhand,  Bh<>|d. 
Bhopawar,  Bunddkhand,  Indore  and  Malwa.  But  lS« 
divisions  are  purely  an  artificial  grouping  for  the  purpcBn  U 
the  British  government,  the  original  native  divisions  coui^I'b; 
of  le  stales  and  gS  minor  slates  and  estates.  The  ijlarpiTiis 
ate  Gwalior,  Indore.  Rew>,  Bbopat.  Dhir,  Barwaai.  Diiio. 
Occhha,  Charkhari,CUialta[pur,PanBa.Dewai(seDOTbtu(!i>, 
Dewas  (junior  branch),  Jaon  and  Ratlin.    Al  iIk  doicof  ihi 
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Piabri  Wu  in  iSiS  the  whale  couniry  ihit  ii  now  under  tlie 
Ccnuil  India  ageocy  HIS  in  gnat  Tonluiianind  di»nler,  having 
saSrjrd  heavily  from  the  eatortioni  of  the  Mahralta  armies 
dnd  from  pfnUtory  bands.  Tt  had  been  the  policy  of  the  gnat 
Mihiaiu  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Sindhii,  to  tnmpie  down  into 
tamplete  subjetlion  ail  the  petty  Rajput  princes,  whose  lands 
rbry  seixed  and  from  whom  they  levied  heavy  cootributioDi  of 
nioney.  Uanyol  Ih«e  minorchiefs  had  been  eipeUed  from  their 
po^sKsioiis,  had  talien  refuge  in  the  bills  and  forest,  and  retaliated 
upon  the  Mahralta  usurpers  by  wasting  the  lands  which  they  had 
hni.  until  the  Mahrattas  compounded  for  peace  by  payment  oE 
biackmalL  In  this  stste  of  afiairs  all  parties  agreed  to  accept 
Ibe  inleip«ilion  of  the  British  government  for  the  lestonlion 
of  order,  and  under  Lord  flaslings  the  work  of  pacification  was 
eScctcd.  The  policy  pursued  was  (o  declare  the  peimanency 
of  the  rights  edsling  at  the  time  of  the  British  interposition, 
conditioDally  upon  the  maintenance  of  order;  to  adjust  and 
guarantee  the  relations  of  subordinate  and  tributary  chiefs  ID 
Ihcir  superiors  so  as  to  prevent  all  further  disputes  or  eo- 
croachments;  and  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  ousted  landholders, 
who  had  resorted  lo  pUlage  or  blackmail,  by  filing  grants  of 
land  to  be  made  lo  them,  or  settling  the  money  aUowanca  to  be 
paid  to  ihem.  The  general  result  was  10  place  all  tlie 
privileges,  rights  and  poasessions  of  IheK  inferior  duels  tmdnthe 
guiranlee  or  protection  of  tbe  British  goverDIIienl,  to  vhoai  all 
dispuiesbetweenlhesuperiotandinferiontoteaitiujtbe  referred, 
ind  whose  dedsion  is  Goal  upon  all  qucatioos  of  succession  to 
bnedilary  rigbti  or  mlerthip.  The  stato  have  no  general 
tifcnological  affinity,  such  as  eiditi  in  Rajputana,    Their 


iber  of  villages  here  at 
ctance  round  the  chiel  town,     ineir  re 
of  India  and  to  each  other  ptsent  raei 
treaty  with  the  g( 


ith  a  nucleus  of  m 


e  held  a. 


[ealty  ai 


Ten  of  ther 

ladia^  Dthej 

obedience;  while  a  third  class,  known  as  the  mediatized 

are  hrld  under  agreements  mediated  by  the  British  government 

between  them  and  their  superior  chiefs. 

Papulalion. — The  total  population  of  the  Central  Indi     g    cy 
In  igoi  was  S,6i8,TAt,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  decad 
it-i".'-^     Considerable  losses  were  caused   by  the  fammca 
1597-1S9JE  and  1899-11)00,  which  were  severely  felt,  espe  la 
in  Bboihil  and  Malwa.    The  greater  part  of  the  popula 
Ceetral  India  is  of  the  Hindu  religion,  hut  a  few  Mahommedn 
groups  aliU  exist,  either  truces  oi  the  days  when  th     M  gul 
empeicir^  extended  their  sway  from  the  Putijab  to  the  Decca 
01  else  Che  descendants  of  those  northern  adventurers  w      hi  ed 
out  tbfir  services  lo  the  great  MshratIB  geaeraii.    Of  the  £n 
Bhopal  is  the  only  example,  Hbite  Jaon.  is  the  only       la 
i/i3tsace  of  the  other.    Roughly  there  ere  four  great  sec     ns 
the  population;  the  Mshi*lta  section,  who  belong  to  th   ruhng 
circles;  the  Kajputs,  who  are  also  hereditary  noblemen    th 
ti^diof  classes,  consisting  chiefly  of  Marwaris  and  Gujaratis; 
ind  lastly,  the  jungle  tribes  of  Dravidian  slock.    Tbe  Mahrattas 
are  foreigners,  and,  though  rulers  of  the  greater  part  of  Centra] 
India,  haie  do  true  conneiian  with  the  soil  and  are  little  met 
with  outside  dlies,  the  vidnily  of  courts,  and  administrative 
centres.    The  Rajputs  with  all  their  endleas  lamihcationa  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  population.    Originally  invaders,  they  have 
30  long  held  a  stake  in  the  soil  that  they  have  became  almost 
part  of  the  indigenous  populalioiL   The  Marwaris  hold  practically 
all  the  trade  of  Central  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bora 
class  of  Mahommedans.    They  are  either  Vaishnavite  Hindus 

the  case  of  one  or  two  families,  from  the  time  of  the  Msbiatia 
invasion  wily.  The  Jain  portion  of  this  community  is  very 
wealthy.  The  last  section,  that  of  the  jungle  tribes,  is  mcntly 
ef  Dravidian  ot  muted  Aryo-Dravidian  origin,  these  tribes  being 
tbe  modeni  repnaeautjvei  of  the  former  ruleti  and  iohabilants 
o(  thii  coiutry. 

The  Britisli  agent  to  the  governor-general  ccsdes  at  Indore. 
and  there  lit  British  canloiuBents  at  Uhow,  Neemuch  and 


Nowgong.    TIk  whole  country  is  fairly  provided  with  nilwayi, 

largely  at  the  expense  of  Sindhis. 

CENTRAL  PR0VIHCB8  AHD  BBRAR.  a  province  of  British 
India,  which  was  formed  in  October  igoj  by  the  amalgamaliOD 
of  tbe  Central  Provinces  and  tbe  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 
The  total  area  of  the  provinces  is  iij,iSisq.  in ,,  and  the  populalioD 
on  that  area  in  1901  was  10,847,31;.  As  'a  shown  by  its  name 
the  province  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
comprising  a  large  proportion  of  ihebiaad  belt  of  hill  and  plateau 
country  which  separates  the  plains  of  Hindustan  from  tbe 
Deccan.  It  is  bounded  on  theN.  and  N.E,  by  the  Central  India 
states,  and  along  a  small  strip  of  the  Saugor  district  by  tbe 
United  Provinces;  on  the  W.  by  Bhopal,  Indore  and  the 
Khandesfa  district  of  Bombay;  on  the  S.  by  Hyderabad  and  the 
large  zamindari  estates  of  the  Madras  presidency;  and  tm  the 
E.  by  these  latter  estates  and  the  tribirtacy  states  of  BengaL 
In  October  1905  most  of  Sambalpur  and  five  Oriya-epealdng 
hi  U-stilcs  were  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  Bengal, 
while  IheHindi-speakingstatesof ChotaNagpurweretiansferred 
from  Bengal  to  the  Central  Provic  " 


of  tl 


1  of  Jubb 


the  Iwenly-two  districts  of  Saugor,  Damob,  Jilbbulpore,  Mandla, 
Seoni,  Narainghpur,  Koshangabad,  Nimar,  Betul,  Cbhindwara, 
Wardha,NBgpur,ChandB,Bhandara,Balaghal,RBipur,Bilaspur, 
Amraoli,  Akola,  Ellichpur,  Bul<-  


,    Chhuikl 


.1  MaU 


i,  E.n 
,   Kawaidha,   Silt 


R.ii^i 


ea,  Sirguja,  Udaipur  and  Jashpur. 
Provinces  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  tbe  Satpiira 
f.p.),  which  rum  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river  fmn 
4  that,  speaking  BcncFally 


Nerbudda  ri' 
couistsoT 


richvallev 


Uitnr  of  Hvhanffabai 
of  ihe  valley  above 
lo  i.iOatHojhaoga 
be  he  Sa      ri 


itoo  ri.  at  Jubbulpore 
icarp  d  tlie' Vindhyai. 


I  14J100  sq.  m.     Its  gc 


niainly  of  Ihe  valley  lyinE  between  Ihe  Satpura 
lu  in  the  north  and  the  Ajanta  lanee  In  Ihe  aouth. 
Oils,  a  ran^  belonging  to  the  S^tpura  ___ 
the  nonhera  border.  On  Uie  eaK  tbe  """^ 
i  by  the  Wardba  river  down  la  lu  confluence  irilb 
i  on  the  south  by  the  Penganga  for  about  IWO.|hirda 
cnilh.  The  iract  ii  ball  lurniuaded  on  Ihe  east, 
.wen  by  ihe  Central  Provinces,  with  which  It  li 
-  .n  addition  10  tbe  Milcliat  mouatain  met  which 
in  the  ooftli,  Berar  ia_  divided  Into  two  tectiaos,  Ihe 


and  the  Baiaghat  or  upland  < ^  - 

;  down  southwards  beyond  the  ghali 
it.    The  Payangbat  ' '■■-  — "- 


ry,  bounded  on  Ihe  north  by  the 
lib  by  ihe  outer  scarps  of  Ihe  Ajanta 
and  cDUnlry  above  iIk  Ajanta  rrdge, 

iuth."it 


le  contrary,  b  diveisfied  with  low-lying 
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K? 


pliiu,  Uj^  pUttmiB. .  [crtile  bottou  uid  rocky  vuta  uid  ii 
rendered  piciumqije  by  riven  and  erovce.  1 

NalunJ  Ftah,wa.~-tbe  proviocei  nuy  be  dWidU  iota  two  (net* 
of  upland  ud  thmo(p[aiii,oiuiKiB((<tlie  ViodhyiudSupBrk 
plaleaui,  and  the  Benr.  Ni(pur  end  Chhuiiifiit  pUiiu.  Ta  tbe 
Dorlh  (be  diMrtcU  of  Seugor  and  DuBoli  rorm  theaotttbero  bgaoduy 
al  Ihe  Vindhyan  eKatpntat.  In  tbli  ttffaa  Ihe  amdaloae  nelia 
are  gentrallj'  ovetliid  w[tb  bcavy  Uack  kiS  focmcd  fmni  tbe  decay- 
ingtrap,  wfaHihiapriDdpallvdei^icedtotbeailtlvttkHicf  theapring 
ctopa.  wheal  and  gnin,  wbile  rice  aad  bill  milieu  are  iDwii  in  tbe 
lighter  and  more  aandy  aoili.  Next,  the  lone  and  narrow  valley  of 
Ihe  Nerbudda  fnnn  Jubbulpon  to  Hoabaoiund  li  Formed  of  oeep 
alluvia]  depouti  c^  extmn  rkbnam  and  encelleatly  lulled  to  tbe 
(mMli  of  wheat  TodHKHitboftbaNerbiiddBlbeSatpaiaraiiie 
■Iretchea  aaisaa  the  pnjvincc.  containini  tbe  neater  put  of  five 

diiliicti.  it!  cryiUJline  and  HOditaoe  neb  rlr"— '-  -■ -■■ ' 

the  luperficial  itnlum  tl  trap,  and  vltb  larfe  i 

laod  itill  eovneil  to  a  treat  eneni  with  I< 

black-*dit  valleyi  ol  iiBt  fertility.    In  the  latter  are  gt. 
and  «her  apnEic  crop*,  while  tbe  lighter  Itinda  of  rice  u 

millett  are  all  t&al  the  poonr  land  can  bear.    To  tbe  aoi 

Satputaa  and  enendini  along  it>  bmm  (mn  nK  to  eoK  lie  m 
ivety  tbe  Berai,  NatptiraKl  dhaCIiiEarh  plaiu.  Tbe  Birfice 
Berar  i>  to  a  irreu  eilEnI  a  tkh  black  vegetable  mould:  and 

thiinirfacetoildmnoluiit.thcriaiemunrauidtmpwkhaal 

upper  emit  of  interinr  light  kU,  The  Nagpur  countrv.  drained  by 
the  Wardha  and  Wainnnga  rivnm,  cont^wtonnli  die  we«  the 
abalkrw  hlack  ml  in  which  autumn  cnn  like  cotton  and  the  large 
millet,  Jnor,  which  do  act  mguin  rxccHivc  moiature.  can  be  nicccn- 
(uUy  cultivated.  Tbe  cailern  pari  of  the  Nagpur  countiy  and  tbe- 
Chhattligarb  ptala,  conpruing  the  Mahanadi  baain,  form  the  great 
lice  tract  o(  the  orgvisce,  iti  heavy  rainfall  and  hard  yctlowiiG  nl 
rendering  it  eacfjlcntly  adapted  Tar  Ihe  growth  of  thii  crock 

Climw. — AaEetarcudlmaie  thediitrKtaot  theCrntralProWncea 
are  generaDy  divided  into  hot  and  cool  onea.  In  the  latter  divuion 
are  Gompriied  tbe  two  Vindbyao  dislricta  of  Saugor  and  Damoh, 
Jubbulpoce  al  tbe  bead  of  the  Necbudda  valley,  and  the  fouc  Sat- 
pura  diftricta  of  Mandla,  Seooi,  Betnl  and  Chhind  wan,  which  m>oy, 
owing  to  Ibeir  greater  elevation)  a  diAiDctly  lower  avcnee  tem- 

-'--n  the  reM  of  tbe  province.    Tbe  ontinaiy  vaculion  ii 

degieca,  Ihe  mean  maaimuia  rcadiiu  in  the  ahade  In 
rict  King  about  lD5*aaagalnat  loB'in  Ihe  hotter  onea 
lor  IDC  monlb  of  May.  and  jf  aa  againat  S3*  lot  Ihe  month  of 
December,  In  the  cold  weather  the  temperature  in  Nagpur  and  Ihe 
other  hot  dincicta  ii  about  tbe  aarae  ai  in  Calcutta  and  •ubBaniially 
higher  than  that  of  oorlbem  India.  The  climate  <^  Boar  difleci 
very  little  from  that  el  Ibe  Decean  generally,  eieepl  that  in  Ihe 
Payangbal  valley  tbe  hot  weather  may  he  eueptionally  leverT. 

The  ninlall  of  Ibe  province  la  coailderably  heavier  than ' '<■ — 

iK  of  Ibia  ia  a  cooler  and  mure  nle- 
an  eeuon.    The  averue  rakj 

, inomal  leaaona  which  fallowed  18h,  - ^.  , 

varying  Inm  u  in.  in  Nhnar  to  £s  in  Bala^iat.  In  the  aulunm 
mootlu  malaruj  fever  la  prevalent  In  all  thickly  foreated  Iracta  and 
alao  in  the  rkie  coontry;  but  on  Ihe  whole  the  province  la  cooaideied 
to  he  henhhy,  and  aa  tbe  nina  break  fairly  regntarly  in  June  and 
produce  an  unmediate  laQ  in  the  tempeiatucc,  eevem  heat  la  only 
experienced  lor  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  moothL 

<fgnniJni>v.— Broadly  epfalfinf,  tbe  nocthem  diatrlcia  of  Ihe  jfO' 
vloce  pnduce  prindpauy  cold  weather  cnpa,  auch  aa  wheat  and 
grain.aadlbeeaatefnoneapiinc}panvrlee.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the 
Becadr  1891-1901  wheat  waa  the  auple  product  of  Ihe  Viadhyan 
and  Nerbudda  valley  dktricta,  and  waa  abo  grown  extenaively  in 
all  tbe  Salpuia  diatrkta  eicept  NImar  and  In  Wardha  and  Nagpur. 
Cotton  and  juar  were  produced  pfindpally  In  Nhnar,  Nagpur, 
Wardha  and  Ihe  aDUIbem  portion  of  Cbhhidwam,  and  the  latter 
alto  in  Chanda.  In  Ihe  Satpuca  diatrlcti  the  inferior  aoU  waa  and  la 
Kincjpally  devoted  to  hill  mQleta.  Rice  ia  an  impcctanl  crop  in 
Damata,  Jubbulpoce,  Mandia,  Seooi  and  Chanda.  and  ia  the  chief 
Maple  of  Bhandara,  BalaiJuit,  and  the  two  eaaten  diitricu  of 
RaipurandKlaapur.  The  staple  cropa  of  Beiarare  cotton  and  juar. 
The  aucceaiioo  at  had  teaanaa  which  marked  Ibe  end  of  tbe  decade 
aSected  the  diitributieo  of  Ibe  principal  cropt.  but  wilh  Ibe  advent 

fndvwr. — 'Hie  only  imponaoi  induilixa  are  connecled  with 
cotton  and  coaL  In  1904  the  total  number  of  factoriea  wat  yjt, 
almoit  entirety  cotton  preiaea  and  ginning  factories,  which  tecnved 
an  immenee  unpetua  from  (he  rite  in  cotton  pricfa.  In  1A96  a 
brewery  wat  eKabliibed  al  Jubbulpoii.  Two  c<»l-nune«  ate 
worked  in  tbe  Central  Pnrvinces.  at  Warorn  and  Mopani,  to  each 
of  which  there  iia  branch  line  of  railway.  In  190^11(04  there  wii 
atoulyieldof  ite.oooioni,  valued  at  about  lUStOOO.  Incsnncxion 
with  tbe  Wamra  ealliecy  there  it  a  fiie-day  bnuneia.  The  Mopani 
coliiery,  whkl)  datea  hack  to  iMo,  la  worked  by  a  jaIit4lDck 

TVnlt.— The  trade  of  tbe  Central  Pcovincn  ii  csoduded  mainly 
by  rail  with  Bombay  and  wiih  Calcutta.  The  chief  Imponi  are 
cotton  piece  gnodi.  cotton  twin,  aalt,  ngar,  pcovUiant,  railway 
tnateriali,  raw  cotton,  metali.  coal,  tabacco.  ipicea  and  keroeerc  inl- 
Thi  chW  ennna  an  raw  coiian,  rice,  wheat.  oil-Kcdi,  hidu  and 
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.0  ChiuItiicaiK  who  ai 


LoHtuate. — Owing  to  the  dlvenity  of  race,  the  div« 
Ruage  i>  equally  rreal.    Thirty  languafea  aj 

dialectaan  [ounifin  tbe  Cenlial  Piovlnctaal 

languagea  and  ahcty^i^  dialecta  in  Berai.    Tbe  chitf  cd 
languafea  an  Weitem  Hindi,  El  --.-.-- 

OrAa.  Teln-    —-  " — ■"'- 


Haihaya  dynaity  cd  Rataapoi  fca 

lundred  and  mi 

Wii^'tt^uthaM.  MantU. 

, 1    Of  tbcae  laat  the  diid 

Condi,  OmoB  or  Kunikh,  Kandhi  and  KananaE.  (f 

waain  Condi  Ii  by  tar  the  moat  Important.  Hien  an  aid  ifec 
Mandalangoaco,af  wbkh  the  chief  an  Koitai,  KbatiaandHHh 
or  KoL  Tbe  chief  lanfuuea  of  Beiar  an  hUiatU,  Utihi.  Gadi. 
Bajijari.  Hiadi,  Marwari,  Tclugu,  Korku  and  GujantL 

Biilory.—Tbt  autbcatic  biatoi;  of  the  peats'  put  tt  tk 
(xnuitiy  embiaced  in  the  Centcal  Piovincca  (too  not  bcgii  till 
the  i6th  cestuiy  A.D.     By  Ibe  people  ol  narlhen  Inbt  tbt 


liana  ahow  that  paiti  of  it  had  fallen  from  time  ti 
Ihf  domlfiiozi  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  kingdoma  ut  the  noitb. 
t.[.  of  Asoka,  of  the  Gupta!  of  Maghada,  or  of  the  andml  Bind* 
kingdom  of  Vidarbha  (Bciar);  and  inacriptiwu  and  Duineioai 
diacoverlea  of  coiiu  prove  thai,  during  the  middle  ago,  the  opa 
qiacts  wen  occupied  by  a  leciei  o  Rajput  dynasiiei.  Of  ibai 
the  most  important  waa  that  of  ihe  Haihayaa  of  Ratanpar,  • 
famfly  whkh,  leltlcd  from  time  immemoiiai  in  the  Nnboilda 
valley,  had  towardi  the  dene  of  the  loih  otntuiy  inccccded  ibe 
Pandava  dynaily  of  Maha  Kosala  (Cbhstthgarh)  and  ruK 
though  bora  Ihe  T6th  century  onwardi  ova  grTAliy  dimiiiihtd 
lertilociM,  until  iti  overlhiow  by  the  Hahiatlaa  En  i;4j.  TW 
aecond  lulcr  ol  thii  dyiuuty,  Ratnanja,  waa  tbe  fnndii  <* 
Ralanpnr. 

The  insdtptlanil  irconb  ceaae  abruptly  in  the  nth  asiaiy, 
ind  no  mote  it  known  of  the  country  until  the  rbe  of  tbe  Cad 
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dynistiet  from  the  i4tli  to  the  i6th  centories.  The  first  of  these 
is  mentioned  in  1398,  when  Naningh  Rai,  riija  of  Kheria,  is  said 
by  Fcrishta  to  have  ruled  all  the  hills  of  Gondwana.  He  was 
finally  Ofverthrown  and  killed  by  Hoshang  Shah,  king  of  Malwa. 
The  i6th  century  saw  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Gond 
kingdom  by  Sangram  Sah,  who  succeeded  in  1480  as  the  47th 
of  the  petty  Gond  rajas  of  Garha-Mandla,  and  extended  his 
dominions  so  as  to  indude  Saugot  and  Damoh  on  the  Vindhyan 
plateau,  Jubbulpore  and  Narainghpur  in  the  Nerbudda  valley, 
and  Seoni  on  the  Satpura  highlands.  Sangram  Sah  died  in  1530; 
and  the  break  up  of  his  dominion  began  with  the  enforced  cession 
to  the  Mogul  emperor  by  Chandra  Sah  (1563-1575)  of  Saugor 
and  Damoh  and  of  that  portion  of  his  territories  which  after- 
wards formed  the  state  of  BhopaL 

About  200  years  after  Sangram  Sab's  time,  Bakht  Buland, 
the  Gond  chieftain  of  a  principality  seated  at  Deogarh  in  Chhind- 
wmra,  having  visited  Delhi,  set  about  introducing  the  dvilizatbn 
he  had  there  admired.  He  founded  theidty  of  Nagpur,  which 
his  successor  made  his  capital.  The  Deogarh  kingdom,  at  its 
widest  extent,  embraced  the  modem  districts  of  Betul,  Chhind- 
wara,  Nagpur,  with  parts  of  Seoni,  Bhandara  and  Bakghat 
In  the  south  of  the  province  Chanda  was  the  seat  of  another 
Gond  dynasty,  which  first  came  into  prominence  in  the  x6th 
century.  The  three  Gond  prindpalities  of  GarharMandla,  Deo- 
garh and  Chanda  were  nominally  subject  to  the  Mogul  em- 
peron.  In  addition  to  the  acquisitions  made  in  the  north  at 
tht  expense  of  Garha-Mandla,  the  Moguls,  after  the  annexation 
of  Berar,  established  govemors  at  Paunar  in  Wardha  and  Kherla 
in  BetuL  Having  thus  hemmed  in  the  Gond  states,  however, 
they  made  no  e£Forts  to  assert  any  effective  sovereignty  over 
them;  the  Gond  rajas  for  their  part  were  content  with  practical 
independence  within  their  own  dominions.  Under  thdr  peaceful 
rule  their  territories  flourished,  until  the  weakening  of  the  Mogul 
empire  and  the  rise  of  the  predatory  Bundela  and  Mahratta 
powers,  with  the  organized  forces  of  which  their  semi-barbarous 
feudal  levies  were  unable  to  cope,  brought  misfortune  upon  them. 

In  the  17th  century  Chhatanal,  the  Bundela  chieftain,  deprived 
the  Mandla  prindpality  of  part  of  the  Vindhyan  plateau'and  the 
Nerbudda  valley.  In  z  733  the  peshwa  of  Poona  invaded  Byndd- 
khand;  and  in  1735  the  Mahrattas  had  established  their  power 
In  Saugor.  In  1742  the  peshwa  advanced  to  Mandla  and  exacted 
the  payment  of  chatOk  (tributary  blackmail),  and  from  this  time 
until  178Z,  when  the  successors  of  Sangram  Sah  were  finally 
overthrown,  Garha-Mandla  remained  practically  a  Mahratta 
dependency.  Meanwhile  the  other  independent  prindpalities 
of  Gondwana  had  in  turn  succumbed.  In  1743  Rai^oji  Bhonsla 
of  Berar  established  himself  at  Nagpur,  and  by  17  51  had  con- 
quered the  territories  of  Deogarh,  Chanda  and  Chhattisgarh. 
In  X741  Ratanpur  had  surrendered  to  the  Mahratta  leader 
Bhaskar  Pant  without  a  blow,  and  the  andent  Rajput  dynasty 
came  to  an  end.  In  Chanda  and  Deogarh  the  Gond  rajas  were, 
suffered  by  Raghoji  Bhonsla  and  his  successor'  to  carry  on  a 
shadowy  existence  for  a  while,  in  order  to  give  them  an  excuse 
for  avoiding  the  claims  of  the  peshwa  as  their  overlord;  though 
actually  decisions  in  important  matters  were  sought  at  Poona. 
Raghoji  died  in  1755,  and  in  1769  his  son  and  successor,  Janoji, 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  peshwa's  effect^  supremacy. 
The  Nagpur  state,  however,  continued  to  grow.  In  1 785  Mudhoji 
(d.  1788),  Janoji's  successor,  bought  from  the  Poona  court  the 
cettton  of  Mandla  and  the  upper  Nerbudda  vaUey,  and  between 
1796  and  1798  this  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  Hoshanga- 
bad  and  the  larger  part  of  Saugor  and  Damoh  by  Raghoji  II. 
(d.  1816).  Under  this  latter  raja  the  Nagpur  state  covered 
practically  the  whole  of  the  present  Central  Provinces  and  Berar, 
as  well  as  Orissa  and  some  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  states. 

In  1803  Raghoji  joined  Sindhia  against  the  British;  the 
result  was  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Assaye  and  Argaon,  and  the 
treaty  of  Deogaon,  by  which  Raghoji  had  to  cede  Cuttack, 
Sambalpur  and  part  of  Berar.  Up  to  this  time  the  rule  of  the 
Bhonsla  rajas,  rough  warriors  of  peasant  extraction,  had  been 
00  the  whole  beneficent;  but,  soured  by  his  defeat,  Raghoji  now 
set  to  wock  to  recover  some  of  his  losses  by  a  ruthless  equitation 


of  the  peasantry,  and  untfl  the  effective  intervention  of  the 
British  in  18x8  the  country  was  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
oppression.  After  Raghoji  II. 's  death  in  1816  his  imbecile  son 
Parsaji  was  depose^  and  murdered  by  Mudhoji,  known  as  Appa 
Sahib.  In  spite  of  a  treaty  signed  with  the  British  in  this  year, 
Mudhoji  in  X817  joined  the  peshwa,  but  was  defeated  at  Sitabaldi 
and  forced  to  cede  the  rest  of  Berar  to  the  nizam,  and  parts  of 
Saugor  and  Damoh,  with  Mandla,  Betul,  Seoni  and  the  Nerbudda 
vall^,  to  the  British.  After  a  temporary  restoration  to  the 
throne  he  was  deposed,  and  Raghoji  IIL,  a  grandchild  of 
Raghoji. II.,  was  traced  on  the  throne.  During  his  minority, 
which  lasted  till  1840,  the  country  was  well  administered  by  a 
British  resident  In  X853,  on  the  death  of  Raghoji  III.  without 
heirs,  Nagpur  lapsed  to  the  British  paramount  power.  Until 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  x86x,  Nagpur  province, 
which  consists  of  the  present  Nagpur  division,  Chhindwara  and 
Chhatisgarh,  was  administered  by  a'  commissioner  under  the 
central  govenmient. 

The  territories  in  the  iK>rth  ceded  in  18x7  by  the  peshwa  (parts 
of  Saugor  and  Damoh)  and  in  18x8  by  Appa  Sahib  were  in  1829 
formed  into  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories  under  an  agent 
to  the  governor-general,  and  in  1835  were  induded  in  the  newly 
formed  North- West  Provinces.  In  1842,  in  consequence  of  a 
rising,  they  were  again  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  agent 
to  the  govemor-generaL  Restored  to  the  North- West  Provinces 
in  X853,  they  were  finally  joined  with  the  Nagpur  province  to 
constitute  the  new  Central  Provinces  in  x86x.  On  the  ist  of 
October  1903  Berar  also  was  placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  (for  history  see  Berak). 
In  Z905  the  greater  part  of  Sambalpur  district,  with  the  feudatory 
states  of  Bamra,  Rairakhol,  Sonpur,  Patna  and  Kalahandi,  were 
transferred  to  Bengal,  while  the  feudatory  states  of  Chang 
Bhakar,  Korea,  Surguja,  Udaipur  and  Jashpur  were  transferred 
from  Bengal  to  the  Central  Provinces. 

During  the  decade  X89Z-X90Z  the  Central  Provinces  suffered 

from  famine  more  severely  than  any  other  part  of  India.    The 

complete  failure  of  the  rain  in  the  autumn  of  1896  caused  scardty 

to  devdop  suddenly  into  famine,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 

X897.    The  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relid  reached 

its  maximum  of  nearly  700,000  in  May  X897.    The  expenditure 

on  relief  alone  was  about  a  million  sterling;  and  the  total  cost 

of  the  famine,  induding  loss  of  revenue,  amounted  to  nearly 

twice  that  amount.    During  X897  the  death-rate  for  the  whole 

province  rose  to  sixty-nine  per  thousand,  or  double  the  average, 

while  the  birth-rate  fell  to  twenty-seven  per  thousand.    'Hie 

Central  Provinces  were  stricken  by  another  famine,  yet  more 

severe  and  widespread,  caused  by  the  complete  failure  of  ^e 

rains  in  1899.    The  maximum  of  persons  relieved  for  the  whole 

province  was  1,971,000  in  June  X900.    In  addition,  about  68,000 

persons  were  in  recdpt  of  relief  in  the  native  states.    During  the 

three  years  1899-1902  the  total  expenditure  on  famine  relief 

amounted  to  about  four  millions  steriing.    Berar  also  suffered 

from  the  famines  of  X897  and  x9oa 

See  The  Imperial  CauUeer  of  India  (Oxford,  1906),  x.  99,  for  list 
of  authorities. 

CENTUMVIRI  {ceiUum,  hundred;  vir^  man),  an  andent  court 
of  dvil  jurisdiction  at  Rome,  probably  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius.*  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  symbol  and  formula 
used  in  its  procedure,  the  lance  (kasia)  as  the  sign  of  true  owner- 
ship, the  oath  or  wager  (saeramentum)^  the  andent  formula  for 
recovery  of  property  or  assertion  of  liberty.  It  is  prooably 
alluded  to  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Valerio-Horatian  laws  of 
449  B.C.  (Livy  iii.  55,  Confutes  .  .  .  fecerunt  sandendo  ut  qui 
tribunis  plebis^  aedilibus^  judicibus,  decemriris  nccuisset,  ejus 
caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset).  If  thtjudices  here  mentioned  are  the 
ceniumtiri,  it  is  dear  that  they  formed  a  tribunal  which  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  plebs.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Cicero's  account  {de  Orai.  i.  38.  X73)  of  the  sphere  of  their  juris- 
diction. He  says  this  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  property 
of  which  account  was  taken  at  the  census;  it  was  therefore  in 

*  Mommsen  (StoaUreeht.  i".  375,  n.  4,  ii*.  231,  n.  i,  590  f.)  believfd 
that  tht  Ctulmmmri  were  instituted  about  150  B.C.  ~ 
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their  power  to  make  or  unmake  a  dtusen.    They  also  decided 

questions  concerning  debt    Hence  the;  ^^«  had  an  interest  in 

securing  their  decisions  against  undue  influence.    They  were 

never  regarded  as  n!iagistrates,  but  merely  B&juiices,  and  as  such 

would  be  appointed  for  a  fi^  term  of  service  by  the  magistrate, 

probably  by  the  praeior  urbanus.    But  in  Cicero's  time  they  were 

elected  by  the  Comitia  Tributa.    They  then  numbered  105. 

Their  original  number  is  uncertain.    It  was  probably  increased 

by  Augustus  and  in  Pliny's  time  had  reached  x8o.    The  office 

was  probably  open  in  quite  early  times  to  both  patricians  and 

plebeians.    The  term  is  also  applied  in  the  inscriptions  of  Veii  to 

the  municipal  senates  and  Cures,  which  numbered  xoo  members. 
AuTHOUTiRS. — Tigerstrflm,  De  Judicibus  apud  Romanos  (Bcrlia, 
1826) ;  Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero's  Time^  pp.  40  ff.,  58  ff., 
183  ff.,  364  ^)xfora,  1901);  Bethxnann-HoUweg,  Der  rdmiscke 
Cwiiprozess,  il.  S3  if*  (Bonn,  1864);  Pauly^Wissowa,  Reaiencydo- 
pddie,  iu.  1935  tfTcWIa^sak).  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

CENTURION  (Lat  centurio),  In  the  andcnt  Roman  army,  an 
officer  in  command  of  a  cerUuruif  originally  a  body  of  a  hundred 
infantry,  later  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  normal  legion.  There 
were  therefore  in  the  legion  sixty  centurions,  who,  though 
theoretically  subordinate  to  the  six  military  tribunes,  were  the 
actual  working  officers  of  the  legion.  For  the  most  part  the 
centurions  were  promoted  from  the  ranks:  they  were  arranged 
in  a  complicated  order  of  seniority;  the  senior  centurion  of  the 
legion  (primus  pilus)  was  an  officer  of  very  high  importance. 
Besides  commanding  the  centuries  of  the  legion,  centurions  were 
"  seconded  "  for  Various  kinds  of  special  service,  e.g.  for  staff  em- 
ployment, the  command  of  auxiliaries.    See  further  Rohan  Ajucy. 

CENTURIPB  (formerly  Centosbi,  anc.  'Kcinr6p»ra  or  Cen- 
turipae),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  situated 
3380  ft.  above  sea-level  in  a  commanding  situation,  7  m.  N.  of 
the  railway  station  of  Catenanuova-Centuripe,  which  is  28  m^ 
W.  from  Catania.  Pop.  (1901)  xz,3xx.  Thucydides  mentions  it 
as  a  city  of  the  Sicels.  It  became  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  time  of  their  expedition  against  Syracuse,  and  maintained 
its  independence  almost  iminterruptedly  (though  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Agathodes)  imtil  the  First  Punic  War.  Gcero 
describes  it,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  as  being  far  the 
largest  and  richest  dty  of  Sicily,  and  as  having  a  population  of 
10,000,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  an  extensive  territory. 
It  was  granted  Latin  rights  before  the  rest  of  Sicily.  It  appears 
to  have  suffered  much  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompdus,  and 
not  to  have  regained  its  former  prosperity  under  the  empire. 
Frederick  II.  entirdy  destroyed  it  in  X333,  but  it  was  soon 
rebuilt.  Considerable  remains  of  the  andent  dty  walls  and  of 
buildings,  mostly  of  the  Roman  period,  still  eidst,  and  numerous 
antiquities,  induding  some  fine  Hellenistic  terra'<oUas,  have  been 
discovered  in  casual  excavations. 

See  F.  Ansaldi,  /  Monumenti  deW  aniica  Cenluripi  (Catania,  1851) ; 
P.  Orsi  in  Aui  del  Congresso  Internationale  di  Scienu  Storiche  (Romie, 
1904),  v.  177.  (T.As.) 

CENTURY  (from  Lat.  ceniuria,  a  division  of  a  hundred  men), 
the  name  for  a  unit  in  the  Roman  army,  originally  amounting 
to  one  himdred  men,  and  for  one  of  the  divisions  into  which  the 
Roman  people  was  separated  for  voting  purposes  (see  Coiotia)., 
The  word  is  applied  to  any  group  of  one  hundred,  and  more 
particularly  to  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessive pleriods  of  a  hundred  years,  dating  before  or  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  "  Century-plant "  is  a  name  givezi  to 
the  Agave  (9.V.),  or  American  aloe,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
flowered  once  only  in  every  hundred  years. 

CEOS  (Gr.  K^otf,  mod.  Zea  or  Tzia),  an  islan<f  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  bdonging  to  the  group  of  the  Cydades  and  the  epardiy  of 
Syra,  14  m.  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
X  5  m.  and  its  breadth  about  8  m.  It  rises  gradually  towards  the 
centre,  where  it  cuhninates  in  Mount  Ellas,  1 864  ft.  high.  Among 
its  natural  productions  are  lemons,  dtrons,  olives,  wine  and 
honey;  it  also  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  valonia. 
There  were  formerly  four  towns  of  some  importance  in  the 
island: — ^lulis,  about  3  m.  from  the  north-west  shore;  Coressia, 
the  harbour  of  Itilis,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus  in  the 
ndghbourhood;  Carthaea,  in  the  south-east,  with  a  temple  of 


Apollo;  and  PoieCssa,  in  the  south-west.  Of  these  loSs  a 
represented  by  the  town  of  Zesa,  and  Carthaea  by  the  vilkge  d 
'S  tais  Polais;  traces  of  the  other  two  can  still  be  made  oot. 
lulls  was  the  birthplace  of  the  lyric  poets  Simomdes  ind 
Bacch^des,  the  philosophers  Prodicus  and  Aristoo,  and  the  phy- 
sician Erasistxatus;  the  excellence  of  its  laws  was  so  gcaen3/ 
recognized  that  the  title  of  CeazT  Laws  passed  into  a  prowb. 
One  of  them  forbade  a  dtizen  to  protract  his  life  beyood  six: j 
years.  The  people  of  Ceos  fought  on  the  Gredc  ade  ai 
Artemisium  and  Salamis;  they  joined  the  Ddian  League  sad 
also  the  later  Athenian  alliance  in  377  B.C.  They  icvdted  id 
363-362,  but  were  reduced  again,  and  the  Athenians  estaUislKid 
a  monopoly  of  the  ruddle,  or  red  earth,  which  was  cat  of  the  moA 
valuable  products  of  the  island.  In  a.d.  1207  it  was  divided 
between  four  Italian  adventurers;  after  forming  part  of  tbe 
duchy  of  Naxos  in  1537,  it  passed  under  Turkish  rnk  vn  1566. 
Silver  coins  of  Carthaea  and  Coressia  have  been  fo«md  datiag 
from  the  6th  century  b.c  (see  NumsMAncs:  Gre^t  **  Cydiiks 
and  Sporades  ")•  "Hic  present  population  of  the  island  is  aboct 
4000,  of  which  the  capital  has  about  200a 
See  Pridik,  De  Cei  Insulae  rebus  (189a).  (E.  Gl) 

CEPHALIC  INDEX,  the  term  in  use  by  anthropokgists  ta 
express  the  percentage  of  breadth  to  lengtli  in  any  skolL  T^ 
prindple  employed  by  Retdus  is  to  take  the  longer  diameter  d 
a  skuU,  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  as  xoo;  if  the  shorter  or 
transverse  diameter  falls  bdow  80  the  skull  may  be  chssed  ^ 
long  (dolichocephalic),  while  if  it  exceeds  80  the  skull  is  bead 
(brachycephalic)  (see  Craniometey). 

CEPHALONIA  (ItaL  Cefahnia,  andent  and  modern  oScal 
Greek  CephaUemOf  Kc^aXXip^),  an  island  bekcpng  to  tbe 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  largest  of  those  known  as  the  loa^ 
Islands,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mainland.  abDcs: 
directly  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  name  was  traditMaallr 
derived  from  (^halus,  the  Attic  hero  who  was  regarded  is 
having  colonized  the  island.    The  tradition,  which  is  repeated  bj 
Aristotle,  is  probably  due  soldy  to  the  similarity  of  the  auaa 
(see  J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias,  L  37, 6  note).    Pop.  (1907)  7i.?j5 
Its  extreme  length  is  31  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  abc.t 
20  m.  in  the  southern  portion  to  3  m.  or  less  in  the  |»oject  j:| 
part,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  island  of  Ithaca,  at  a  disiiSvr 
of  about  4  m.  across  the  strait  of  Guiscardo  or  Vtscaro.    Tbc 
whole  island,  with  its  area  of  348  English  sq.  m.,  is  covered  viti 
rocky  hills  of  varying  elevation,  the  main  range  tunning  fro? 
north-west  to  south-easL    The  ancient  Mount  Aoms,  now  El£!>>, 
Monte  Negro,  or  the  Black  Moimtain  (53  x  5  f  t.) ,  frequently  rrt^irs 
the  snow  for  several  months.    It  is  not  only  the  loftiest  pan  c' 
the  sierra,  but  also  the  highest,  land  in  the  whole  Ionian  p«-;» 
The  name  "  Black"  wa^  given  from  the  darkness  of  tbe  p^ 
woods  which  still  constitute  the  most  striking  feature  in  Ccpbi- 
Ionian  scenery,  although  thdr  extent  has  been  greatly  curtiiki 
by  fire.    The  summit  is  called  Meg&lo  Sor6s.    The  islasd  b  u 
supplied  with  fresh  water;  thert  are  few  permanent  strcaas 
except  the  Rakli,  and  springs  are  apt  Co  fail  in  dry  sumacs 
In  the  western  part  of  the  island  a  gulf  runs  up  &om  tbe  soq'^. 
a  distance  of  about  7  ul;  on  its  east  side  stands  tbe  ckkf  t6«r 
Argostoli,  with  about  xo,ooo  inhabitants,  and  on  its  west  £<^ 
the  rival  dty  of  Lixouri,  with  6000.    About  a  mile  west  oi  th^ 
town  are  the  curious  sea  mills;  a  stream  of  sea  water  raarx's 
down  a  chasm  in  the  shore  is  made  to  turn  the  «^ieel&.   Abo^* 
5  m.  from  Argostoli  is  the  castle  of  St  George,  a  bmkSitgr  of 
Venetian  origin,  and  the  strongest  fortification  hx  the  bU-*^! 
On  an  eminence  east-south-east  of  Argostoli  are  the  ruins  oC  ih; 
andent  Cranii,  and  Lixouri  b  dose  to  or  upon  those  of  Pal^'. 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  are  the  remains  of  Su-  e 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  of  Proni  or  Pronni,  farther  so(.ih 
above  the  vale  of  RakU  and  its  blossoming  oleanders,  and  a 
an  unknown  city  near  the  village  of  Scala.    The  ruins  of  t^^ 
dty  indude  Roman  baths,  a  brick-built  temple,  rock-cut  ronS 
and  tessellated  pavements;  and  Cranii,  Proni  and  SanMs  m 
remarkable  for  stretches  of  Cydopean  and  Hellenic  waUs.  pan!.? 
of  the  most  irregular  construction,  and  partly  preserving  aliodst 
um'mpaired  the  results  of  the  most  perfect  skUL    The  inhabiticik 
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dUnd  a  compantivcLy  mcaBre,     The  lUple  15  1 
tfa<  productioi]  of  vrbidi  the  island  suipauev  Zante-    Tfa( 
is  tokAller  tluji  that  of  the  MorcA,  and  has  a  peculiar  Qvt 
finds  ■  nurket  nuinly  in  Hotluid,  Belgium  and  GcmuDx.    The 
p^pe  vine  also  is  gTovn,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine 'is  a  r' 
industry.     The  olive  crop  is  of  considerable  importaacc,  an< 
culture  of  cotton  ta  the  low  grounds  has  been  auccnsfuUy 
■ttrmpted.     ManufacluTn  aic  few  and  uadeveloped,  but  h 
Iran  the  iloe  fibie,  Turkey  laipets  and  basket-work  arc  p 
ducnl  by  tbe  viUafen,  and  boats  are  built  at  both  the  ptincii 
lauros.     Of  all  the  seven  Ionian  i^inds  Cephalouia  and  Zante  j 
most  piuely  Creek,  uul  the  inhabitants  display  peat  mentd 
activity. 

In  the  Honciic  poems  Cephalonia  is  generally  supposed  la 
be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Same,  and  lis  Inhabiianti, 
among  the  subJKIs  of  Ulysw*,  to  be  dHignated  l|)(phallenea 
(see,  however,  under  liaaca).  In  the  Petsian  War  U»y  look  hut 
little  pan;  in  the  Feloponnnian  ihey  sided  with  the  Alhenians. 
Tbe  town  of  Pale  was  vainly  besieged  by  Philip  of  Macedan  in 
3lS  B-C-,  because  It  had  supported  the  Actolian  cause.  In  189 
l.c.  all  the  cities  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but  Same  afterwards 
xevolted,  and  was  only  reduced  after  a  siege  of  four  months. 
The  island  was  presented  by  Hadi 


apin 


and  ai 


)f  the  Roman  empire,  it  continued  atUched  to  Byian- 
tium  till  1081,  when  it  was  captured  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
ditii,  however,  before  be  could  repress  ihc  revolt  of  loBj.  In 
1 104  il  was  Bsugned  to  Gslus,  prince  of  Taientum,  who  accepted 
ihe  prelection  of  Venice  in  ijij;  and  after  i»5  it  was  held 
iking  with  SanU  Maura  andZanic  by  asuccasion  of  hve  counts 
of  the  Tdcco  famdy  at  Naples.  Formally  made  over  to  Venice 
in  i]jo  by  the  piioce  of  Tarentum,  it  was  afterwards  captured 
by  the  Turks  in  1479;  but  the  Hispanico- Venetian  Seet  under 
Benedetto  Pcssa^  and  Consalvo  of  Cordova  eflected  their 
expulsion  in  i  joo.  and  the  island  continued  in  Venetian  possession 
till  the  fall  of  the  republic.  Foe  some  time  it  was  adininistettd 
for  tbe  French  govetninent,  but  in  1809  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  under  Cuthbett,  Lord  Colllngwood.  Till  iStj  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  Xlajot  dc  Boascl,  a  Swtu  in  the  British  service,  who 
displayed  an  industry  and  energy  in  Ihe  repression  of  injustice 
and  development  of  dvillaation  only  outdone  by  the  despotic 
vigour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  held  the  same  office  for  the  nine 
years  [rom  1S18  la  1S17.  During  the  British  protectorate  the 
island  made  undoubted  advances  in  material  prosperity,  but 
was  several  times  the  scene  of  political  disturbances.  It  retained 
longer  than  the  sister  islands  tracca  of  feudal  infiuencc  exerted 
by  Ihe  landed  proprietors,  but  has  been  gradually  becoming 

an  elaborate  system  of  police  mat  in  force;  since 
n  to  Greece  it  has  been  broken  up  into  twenty 
ach  witb  its  separate  jurisdiction  and  revenues, 
and  the  police  system  has  been  abolished. 

AiBtedi  /onii-  Iibnd,  {1S63);  ViM^Mt  Kirk.all'i  four  l^torj 
II  Icmitn  liiiMdi  (1S64);  Wiebel'a  Du  Iiul  Kiplalniai  pailia- 
KKMaiy  papers.  Rieminn.  AnliHlci  anUnhiHua  lur  k>  Ills 
latUmxa  (Paris,  iB7»-iate):  PailKh.  Kcpiuiitiiia  »id  lUiaia 
dago);  lec  also  Coaru;  loHiaH  Islahos.  (£.  Gi.) 

CKPBAUPODA.  Ihe  fifth  of  tbe  dasns  Into  which  the 
loolosical  phylum  Mollusc*  la  divided  {see  Mollueca).  The 
Cephalopoda  are  mainly  chaiacteriied  by  the  eoncrescenci  of  the 
loot  and  head.  The  foot  grows  forward  on  each  side  so  as  to 
lUTTOund  the  mouth,  the  two  upgrowths  meeting  on  the  dorsal 
lide  of  the  head— whence  (be  name  Cephalopoda.  The  perioral 
portion  of  the  fool  Is  drawn  oul  into  paired  aim-like  processesi 
these  may  be  beset  with  sheathed  lentadca  or  with  suckers  or 
books,  or  both.     The  epipodis  in  expanded  into  a  pair  of 
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te  bent  raund  towaid*  one 


nusculai  lobes  right  and  left,  whiclt  at 

mother  so  that  their  free  margini  meet  and  tusatitute  a  short 
ube — the  siphon  or  funneL  The  hind-foot  is  either  very  small 
ir  abscnL  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Cephalopoda  b  tbtir 
jilatcral  symmetry  and  iheabscnceof  anything  like  the  torsion  of 
he  visccnl  mass  seen  in  the  Anlsoplcurous  Gastropoda. 


thavi 


ifBto"<),  and  the  BO  111  I  I  cniJia.    The  vliccial 

Icvited,  and  may br  t  r.  nm.h  elancalcd  in  a  dirccti 
ight  anilcitolhe  PI..1  .r>  hiiiiionlaraxlKif  thefoot. 
A  sheU  il  frequcnll'. .  Uii  iii.i  Invaiiably,  SEcmed  on  _ 
lump  and  numle-sk::'.     ili.  ..hell  Is  usually  lighl  in  nil 

ighieoed  by  aic^han.l.  1.  [ti  correlallon  with  the  f 

labiti  of  the  Ccphalc  I  ' -.  Ii  rajy  bceiternal  orlnl 
ncloKdinfoldioflli.  ii.nli.  Wry  .iumcoii'^  mini 
acs.  capable  of  expai  11     ■-'[•■ 

he  eHicient  branchJA]  oreajifl  (nn.  4.  34)- 
Thevascularsyilemis  very  highly  developed:  the: 
(a  pair  of  auricles  and  a  ventricle  (%>-  i>.  39).  Bn 
refornKdontheaficrentveneltof  the  branchiae.  It 
0  what  extent  (he  minute  subd:»^:'"<  "f  'K-  ^"^^■ 
vfaether  there  Is  a  true  capillary 
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Cerebral,  pleuni]  and  peul  ganglia  are  pn 


.pericardial  hc — which  opeiu 

.....I.  .V.  _,^l  o^^     IVha.™yu.....^*~i. 

ichial  Aeient  VBueli  (S^ti,  JI|), 

median  and  laiKd  on  a  papilla. 
•■'  ir(?  utII  developed.    The  )aws 


dVu- 


-■phallc 

^ic,  Hdlare  and  supra-huccal)  are 
ighly  developed;  the  eye  exhibits 


l"veloped"^nJ^ 

I.  The  typical  osphndium  a  not  present,  exc^  in  NaitUia,  but 
herorgans  are  present  in  the  cephalic  region,  to  which  an  olloctoiy 
nciion  is  ascribed  both  in  JVoaldm  and  in  tbe  other  Cephalopoda. 
1  iermaphroditism  li  gnfcnown  in  Cephalopoda,  male  and  female 
Hlviduati  alwayi  being  ditfeientiated.    The  genital  aperture  and 

'a'ild'lcJi''ol  the  anul   'The'nialH'of  neij'iwll 
^n  shown  la  be  chiracterljwd  by  a  peculiar 


&;Ji^ 


la'iMa^lla^.f! 
«B  i-  large,  and 


pcHHflBFs  ■pecial  capBule-iDrming  and  nida- 
ividing  envelope,  to  the  em  (fig.  4,  f.n).  The 
development  IB  mueh  modined  by  Ihe  pmenee 


,o,phen^ 


al  diffused  in  the  protoplasm 


The  Cephalopoda  are  divisible  into  two  orders,  Tettabianchiat  a 
and  Dibranchiata,  Ihe  names  of  which  (due  to  Sir  R.  Owen) 
describe  the  number  of  ^-plumes  present;  btit  in  fact  there  are 
several  characters,  of  as  great  Importance  as  Ihoae  derived  from 
gills,  by  which  the  members  of  these  two  orders  are  separated 


Obhei  I.  TEnABiANcniATA(-SclkiH>s[pboiia,  Tentaculifen). 
CiiwKlff J.— The  inrolled  lateral  margins  of  the  ^ipodia  are 
not  fused,  but  form  a  siphon  by  apposition  (Gg.  4).  The  drcum- 
oral  lobes  of  the  fore-foot  carry  numerous  retractile  tentacles, 
not  suckers  (Bg.  6).  There  are  two  paira  oI  ctenidial  gills  (bence 
Tetrabranchiata),  and  two  pairs  of  renal  organs,  conseriuently 
four  icnal  apertures  (fig.  4).  Tlie  viscero-pericatdial  chamber 
opens  by  two  independent  apertures  to  tbe  exterior,  and  not  Into 
the  renal  sacs.  There  are  two  oviducts  (right  and  left)  in  Ihe 
female,  and  two  Ipcrm-ducts  in  tbe  male,  the  left  duct  in  both 
sexes  being  nidinentaiy.  A  lar^  external  shell,  either  colled  or 
straight,  b  present,  and  is  not  cacloted  by  reflections  of  the 
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DUuUle-iUrt.  T1x>hdlccniiaUorascnBa(cliuibai,ilMlut- 
fonned  oT  which  ii  occupied  by  the  body  of  (he  eaioul,  Che 
hindeioiiei(iucce*sivdydeien«l]coDUiiuDggi«(Bg.  i).  Tin 
pajt  of  cephAlk  eyes  M.n  hoQow  chBmben  (fig,  I4»  A),  opening  (o 
the  eiterior  hy  minute  orifica  (pinhole  cunen),  and  devoid  of 
refnctiveitnjctures.  A  pair  of  osphiadia  ore  preient  «.t  the  biisc 
of  the  giiii  {Bg.  4,  of/).  Siiivicyglandiuemnung.  Anink-MC 
it  KDl  pmeni.  Brudilil  bun*  ue  Ml  developed  on  the 
bnnchiil  nffereni  veueli. 

Vbarat  Hump  lad  Sidl.— The  viicenl  hump  of  NoMlilni  (if 
ve  exclude  from  couidention  the  fine  uphunculnr  pedide  which 
it  tnll>,  u  it  were,  behind  it}  >•  very  Ltlie.  if  nl  all,  affected  by  the 

ilip*  {ocwud  in  tbc  ibell  u 


aliloa) 
t  gron,  md  inhibit*  ■  riuunbei 


loosemngof  then 


donalaieaol  the  viaceral  hunqi  to  the  tnwlWi  aad  bm-knrti. 
fh»mK>r  qI  the  lenei.  No  lUuctu/e  compaiaUe  Id  iha  bpb^ 
culm  pedide  ii  known  in  any  other  MoUukl  Tbc  upbuicfe 
doei  not  commuoicale  with  Ihe  cadamic  cavity;   it  ii  i  ut^ 

ainua,  and  wboie  wall  coniaini  a  rami&catkn  ot  tbc  piUl 
atlcry,  ThereappcAntoiKoodoubt  thai  the  deserted  chaiab^ 
ol  the  nautilus  aheii  contain  in  the  Isealthy  liring  animal  i  pi 
which  lerve*  to  leiaen  the  apeci&c  gravity  of  t^  whole  ofpo^z. 
Thii  gai  ia  uid  to  tie  of  the  uue  c«mpcaiUoo  u  the  atmosptr?. 
with  a  laiget  proportion  of  nitiogen.  Wilhregird  toitson^svc 
have  only  conjecturo.  Each  septum  ahuttinaofi  an  Bar-exu,> 
Ing  cbamlKT  is  formed  during  a  period  of  quioctDcc,  probjV;. 
if  ter  the  reproductive  act,  when  the  visceral  mas  <4  the  msi^  I 
may  be  slightly  shrunk,  and  gas  is  secreted  Irom  Ike  Ami  I 
to  fill  up  the  space  previously  occupvd  hj  i^ 
in  stage  is  reached  in  tbc  growth  oi  the  uiot 


Lnd  iji  its  slipping  ^'"ot 

when  >  new  icplum  is  Eormcd,  as  well  as  [he  mode  in  trikk  -it 

air-charaben  may  be  used  as  a  hydraslatic  apiianlus.  uiJ  ik  I 

relation  to  this  uic,  if  any,  of  the  siphuncuUr  pcdjdc,  siavcJiTil 

in  obscurity,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  inpnkiiis  qKculi^jr:- 

In  (Dnneiion  with  the  SKietion  of  gu  by  (he  unmal,  boiilB  l>e 

paciUd  cases  ranging  bom  tbe  prolowoo  AraSa  to  ibe  ^)» 

distic  fishes,  from   (be  hydroid   Sifinmrpiwt  lo  ^ 

insect-larva  Cortdira,  we  have  the  identical  pbcnort^" 

observed  in  the  doseIyallied.Si^  when  reccnlly  hiicM 

Here,  in  the  fures  oi  the  internal  rudimentary  ihdl  fu  I 

rbich  has  necessarily  been  ItbcnEH  ^  | 


which  ae 


:e  theil 


tHuzley). 

1  of  ffanlifu,  and  of  iIk  D 

■duals,  is  peculiar  in  its  rdal 

of  the  animal,  inasmuch  as  the  cur^ici 


ray  from  the  bod  i? 


is5u>kikl,k: 


Ln  be  traced  down^vuda 


forwards,  instead  of  a 
backwards  as  in  other  discoia  couca    saeia  »□  m  i 
PliHurbit\    the  coO  is  in  Fact  aboolutdy  revenrd  is  !^ 
two  cases.     Such  a  >hdl  is  said  to  be  cB«isuk.    fcfi 

,  ., in  some  extinct  forms,  <.f.   PknfmKtta,  Cirlcv,  I 

m  Gegubuir,    ptciuarai,  the  iheU  is  coiled  lowudi  Ibe  mini  >it 
rryweoj-  _<   ,  ,     _,<    *  -     ,  ,  -    when  it  is  termed  endogaslric     AmoikBt  the  aOfc-t 

VimMl  huBip.  wholetengthofthedphuncleot    .iii„  „.  ,k.  n...>n„.  r-r^irTh..  .»■>.;...  \—   -   -■-    ' 

Portion  of  die  tree  edie  of  the  the  ibeU.  al«  •nmiiS^i  ud  f.    ""^  "  "!  n*""""  (TelrabmnchiaU)  w 

muitle-ikinnaecledoalalha   t.     pointi  lo  the  right  eye.  ■  variety  of  shapes,  open  ca 

«hell,^the  edge  ot  the  mantle-    /,      Is  placed  oear  the  ^Aiemittn  of   on  to  perfectly  cylindrical  ibi 

.!,;„  —  k.  . 1  J ,^ 1.  .1. .™„  J  ^-.i-  J  .1.,    ,j,^[„  i„  ,  strii^i  line  {OdnTu},  wince  >|ai*  « 

I    may  pass  to  [he  corkscrew  Ipirea  fonncd  by  Ike  ibtl 

,    of  Tvrilila.    In  some  extinct  genen,  e^.  Ctmfixe^ 

among  the  Nautiloides  the  apeitun  sf  tbe  sheD  b  k:^- 

'    tracted  and  iLc  edge  of  tbe  apenun  is  lobcd.    la  ilsc* 

'  imal  was  probably  able  only  lo  pnxrui^  i^ 

and  ool  lis  whole  bead.     Tbe  nntnl  t^- 

at  compooding  lo  the  faoDel  ii  sqn-ii^ 

"■  '<•   from  tbe  dorsal  part  by  ■  CDiB[riction.     Hens  i:  ' 

*""'   possible  to  distingiuih  tbe  ventral  and  donal  sidB  a 

the  shell  and  to  decide  whether  it  wu  exogas^  " 

endogutiic.    The  direclioa  of  tbe  coil  of  tbe  abdl  cans::  !r 

determined  by  tbe  position  ot  the  lipbuncle,  irtiich  in'trc. 

the  sepU  cenUally,  ventrally  «  donally.    ConirKicd  <^ 

apertures  occur  alio  in  AmmonitDidea,  the  condition  luii  w 

an  citiem*  in  Uorfkoanu,  wbeK  the  oncJnal  apenuie  is  c: 

divided  by  the,  ingrowth  of  the  aldei,  *a  that  only  fi>t  luT 

separate  apertures  remain.     Of  these  the  central  probabhr  civrr 

sponded  to  the  mouth,  two  latenl  to  tbe  eyei,  ud  the  nnui:!^ 

two  10  the  pedal  appendages. 

Hmi.  Fad,  UinilU-iUrl  nJ  Sni-falliJ  Ocmt^.—ta  the  pi>.'*T 

.1..     .,  ... '  '  imp  ij  ojmjfcuJy  eodrdcii  by  il" f"" 


•  or  leu  finnly  attached  lO  •,      Tbe  donij  ' 'hoal  "  fin-med  b| 

I  seen  between  Ibe  lecien  of  the  annular  lobe  of  thefoit 

fool  (m  in  fi™.  I.  3). 
.    A  BWelhnf  oTthe  mantle-ikirt 

inner  faa  of  I?e  n'Xmntal 
gland  (see  fig.  4.  f.*.). 


(farther  back)  pcdnUtotWnb- 
niKular  pedicle,  which  h  broken 
off  ihort  and  not  continued,  aa 
in  the  perfect  lUte,  through  the 


which  ia  practically  cylindrical  (fig.  i).  Were  the  deserted 
chambers  thrown  ofl  instead  of  being  accumulated  behind  the 
inhabited  chamber  as  i  coiled  series  of  air-chambers,  we  should 
have  a  more  correct  indiciiioQ  in  the  shell  of  the  citent  and  form 
of  the  animsl'i  body.  Amongst  Gastropods  it  Is  not  very  un- 
usual to  find  tbe  animal  slipping  forward  in  its  shell  *9  growth 

shell.  This  msy  indeed  become  shut  oB  from  [be  occupied 
csvitybyi  transverse  septum,  and  a  series  of  such  sepu  maybe 
formed,  but  in  no  Gastropod  ace  [htse  apical  chanbeti  known  (o 
contain  a  gas  during  the  life  of  (he  anjm&l  In  whose  shell  they 
occur.  A  Further  peculiarity  of  the  nautilus  sbdl  and  of  that  of 
(be  allied  extinct  AmmBtiiia,  ScaftUa,  OriLxtrai,  ic,  and  of 
(he  living  SpinJa,  is  (bat  tbe  series  of  deserted  air-chambers  ia  , 
tnvened  by  a  cotd-liki  pedicle  extending  from  (be  cintro- 1 
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jj  andthe  obtcrver  lica  in  the  direciion  in.ib,..u-l 
IH  Bi  coinisred  the  timiLir  v.fw'o[  the  itibiulli;!!  zbi 
iMmnchiile  SfpiJi,  ll  should  be  naied  a>  a  diltiTuncr 
■Ou  and  the  Dibtanchialei  that  in  ihc  lormcr  ih?  nid 
ri  e*  Ibe  [tniile}  bei  oa  chat  siirlace  of  Ihc  pallial  i 


It  ». — ^ril  •pedmeilDlfcniilc 
The  doTHl    "  hood  "  (nnned   I 

ien-Foot,  and  lorrMpgnding 

d=  (,,  .  in  fij  "e)" 
TcnucuOr  ihutht  of  lateral 
jvion  cf  tht  annular  lobe. 

Pearly  Nj 
Suntfe- 

narai  noil  hen 
e    middle  lei 

lis 

tup-litc 

"h^v"" 

ri'by  The  ™ 

bl  brlfce  dependent  nianilc-ll3p(l5|!.<,£.^.:  I5e.  i,  n,  « 
Wier  it  lie.  on  Ihe  surface  formed  hy  the  bodv-w.ilh  in 
Kfamer  Ihe  baK  of  the  fold  forniinB  the  msnle-ibirt  cm, 

tW  apenures  of  the  («a  pain  of  renal  sact.  at  Oie  vj^,-ro^ 

Mhi  (M  the  bod^lll  of  Ihe  palUal  ch;imhi-["i>!   :V^i.,'j/r 


.e  find  llig.  35)  only  fouraperturr- 
III  adjacent  orifice  ot  the  infc-Mc,  ihi  ■n:. 

n*<  !■  Inule  Oclopoda  and  a  [iw  oihrrs.  >hi  r 
•  their  apenum  are  paind  No  viicero'r- ji. 
MMOa|be(wfsaofllKpt[liatchjniber.iin>:cii> 


the  TiicbQ<cicTicanKa1  *ac  opna  by  ■  pen  into  ach  nephndi 
iiulaad  cf  directly  to  the  aurfacc.  '  A  liiiElv  pair  of  cicmdia  (g... 
plunie*)iapnaent  initeadof  tbelwopainin^difJtfu,  TheejuaUoce 
of  two  pain  of  ctenidia  and  of  two  pain  of  renal  aaa  in  Nantilia, 
|dac*d  one  behind  Ihe  other,  b  highly  remarkable.  The  inteRU 
d  thli  arranKinent  ia  In  relation  to  the  oeoeral  morphohwy  of  Ihe 
MolluKa.  for  it  ia  impoiiibk  to  view  thia  repttltlon  of  organi  in  a 
Kuaf  .aria  aa  anylhiog  ebe  than  an  iiutance  of  n«aineiic  Kg. 
ion,CDmt>anb)etDtheaegaKBUtionof  the  tinged  worma  aiid 
xida.  The  only  otho-  eampte  which  m  have  of  thb  mi-- 
iii  the  MollttacB  la  pnaenM  by  the  Chilona.  There  we 


Pic  4--V>ew  o{  th< 

PeaHv 

NautUua,  the  nuntk-a 

fi((J  be 

ni  comnlelelv  leAecied  »  ai  lb 

be  .ub-pa  li^l  chamber  (drawn  fion. 

T  A.  G.  ^^. 

t.     Mii>euhubandpa»nirrain 

(.«.  Aperture  of  the   n, 

idimen- 

then>id.lDotu>t 

eintegu. 

tarylcIloviducHpyril 
of  6wen). 

h.     T^«"lveonihe 

k<tan- 

lallv  coo- 

«led  bl^tlf^lH  lat- 

wtt.p, Aperture  c<  the 

Itpoc 

ent  margin  of  t 

*  latter. 

tenor  renal  uc. 

(,     ThcmastlMkirtretrovened. 

of  the 

>ir^^«t^^^ 

M.     P«t.aut  papilla  0 

unkDown 

placed 

dgaifieaiK  _ 

l.*,  NidimenUl  gfanl.  g^l-plume. 

r,0v.  Aperturr  of  the  right  DviducL 

The  lour  g>n<plumca  Ictniidla)  are  not  lettered. 

wrou  to  paia  them  by  without  tniiatinj  itpon  Ihe  freat  impulance 
■nd  the  li^i  which  Ihey  may  be  made  to  throw  upon  the  nalund 


or  front  portion  of  the  fool  haa  the  form  of  a  number  oMobcifun^ng 
irniaclea  and  compktelv  lantHinding  the  mouth  (figi.  a,  3).  The 
e^podia  incline  towarda  each  other  poateriorly  ao  ai  to  form  an 
incomplete  aiphoq  (fig.  4).  a  condition  which  it  completed  and 
rendered  permanent  in  the  tubular  funnel  of  Dibnnchuita     The 


>bn  were  rightly  .^.«..^»  .-,  ,-.- 

1  baa  been  maintained  by  aone  loologitta  (H.  ( 


re  rightly  lefeired  (by  T.  M.  Huiley)  to  th 
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h  caiw'tln  ■' hoof'' (fign,  1 

ILiKtnveniatlhiihoodckactlycorrapoiiditolhclineui^ui  . 
dI  the  two  lulva  ot  the  [on-roM,  which  erimilivcly  gnw 
one  on  och  liclc  Hi  Ihe  heid|*nd  Gull)'  Iiucd  tognhn-  at 

DuUi  lobe  BR  ninetKH  oD  eich  nde.  tbiny-tighl  io  ill,  1 
called  "  dipUtt"  and  are  tomewhal  largcf '  than  tKc  " 
Mpudo  carriEd  on  Ihe  three  inner  lobei.  The  doiulmoil 
tentacle*  (mrlud  t  in  Gf.  6)  an  the  only  om  vhich  actiull 
to  that  pan  of  the  HA  which  lornw  the  ireat  donal  hood  i 
hood  If,  in  fact,  to  a  laire  citcnt  fanned  Dv  the  enlarged  th 
theac  two  tentaclea.  All  the  tcnudev  cf  the  drcun>oral  dill 
in  renurkable  tubular  ihealhi.  into  which  they  can  be  draw 

-i^.i..  -I J  .1. —  Momine  to  the  exieiml  or  inni 

.    The  ibcuhi  aie  mUKUlar  u  wi 


cntacle  [Towi.  Thcf I 


.*« 


llolo^Qll  -..„ 

ble  that  (he  tubular  iheath 
ii  foun  ■         ■     -       ' 

Jsron 
>weniii 

md  in  n^rdinff  >u?h  lentar 
mot  a  Decapod  or  Octopod 
uR>.  npecially  In  the  facta  concerning  the  hecto 

it  laininiled.  formtni  t 
liar  to  the  temale  and  lei 
borea.    We  have  ao  far 


>SJk."i£ 


•uch  ■  lobe  of  a  Dibnnchial 
itftHialy  oppcning  thii  idcni 
le  aa  (he  equivalent  of  a  whc 


In  the  female  nautilua  ninety 

have  a  very  peculiar  potilion.  and  almoM  lead  to  the  lureealion 
that  the  eye  ilieH  ia  a  mciliGeil  tentacle.  Jbae  remainioi  lentqdei 


Ivkkd  right  and  left  inner 
lobeiof  the  malecormfwnd 
to  the  undivided  right 

(,  The 

in  the  f< 


lerlobciorihefeii 


,  The  tipfaaB  (Bud-fooi)- 

;  The  ipadu  r>B  the  xaltV  thi 

heciocDCyliied  ponion  d  rW 

left  inner lobeeilheloirlo-l 

leprcccnciRg.  fan  nudiM 


other  by  a  lamella  ted  organ 
n,  luppnedtobe  olfactory  in 
tnnoioii— in  the  male  the 
inner  interior  lobe  of  the 
(ore-foot  ii  very  much  re- 
duced, and  haa  the  lorm  cd 
a  paired  group  of  lamellae 


lobe  of  the  fon-iou 


enlK^  of  (he  anlts>xi< 
ind  one  00  ■  aepann  lut 


bi^  up  the  loul  to  ninMy-tour  (fir.  t  t.  >). 
In  the  adult  auk  uutilui  wc  find  the  loUoini 


e  find  the  following  inportAni  difier- 

., v-- _ w-.'-^-'- ik  ki  conpAnd  with  llio  fcoule  (xe 

■rpfwT  dnwing  in  fig.  6)^  The  ianer  inierior  lofac  ii  rudinenliry. 
ud  curia  no  unudn.  II  iinpnMUcdby  thRCROipKif  laraellu 
(^.  vhich  an  uK  luUy  cmpoKd  in  die  dnntin^    The  nikt  ud  left 
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\6bi.  and  air  irnoally  reiutied  u  cofTeyoadiDf  to  tKal 

,„  which  the  Mine" bectomtylui"  iiapplirf.    The 
fact  the  hcctoCDijrLiied  ponioa  of  the  fort^fooc  of  the 

-    Uk  hertocoiykied  »i— ~ '-^ 


fom  (liiioJj^'ultioiiidy  umaMe  »  •  1»^  -;-  -  -.- 

»,-^Ur  I  inn  iheeodi  of  which  an  visble  Ihrouih  the  lolegunieiit 
oa  libe  iwht  and  kf  t  urfacea  of  the  bodvdonal  of  the  f  lee  flap  of  the 
suIle^En  (Sg.  1. 1,  f,  aod  filj.  W-  The«  n • -^ 

-  ■     '  [d  eappotU  (or  tj. 


,:?*« 


•a  CkiBDpharooi  M 

bttnial  aUeul  piet_..    _      .  ._ 

the  Cnihakipcld*  lucfa  caniU(e  hai 

tht  head  ud  auppona  the 


loodT^lying   beti 

f£S:h 

._  Ibe  iheU. 

-I     Thk  it  fhown  in  fie.  I,  t. 
If  we  tiacc  oat  the  manln 
of  Ihii  plate  we  find  that 
«L.  k  becofiife  cominuow 
*"  («h  Bde  with  the  eid. 
the  fuind.    In  .SUia 
Mher    I>eaipodi    {not    ._ 
Odopodi)  a  doeely  ^milar 

cotrefpoDding  poaitioii  (■' 
linfigt.l(>.M].  InSfia- 

canituinoui    devetopnieni 
occurt  here  immediately  be- 

D  lig.  i,  D.     The  morpho- 

»  bodyof  Cephalopadi.     In 
iiual  appantui  ii  (uppontd  by 


ol  this  catiilo^F  cannot  be  KdeotL- 
of  the  capho-pedal  canilaat  of  HaUilaa. 
Ibii  canilate  ia  Sifiii  i>  called  the  cephalic 


fied^n  any  My  iilhlhoieof  tb 

Thc'lDwerlanerponioDof  thiicajtiugeiaie^Hiuc 

c^rtibge,  and  fonna  a  cooplele  ring  round  Ibe  DCHphanif ;  !...»»,- 
iHctely  invHia  alio  the  ganglionic  perve^coltar, » that  all  the  nervet 
fibni  tbc  latter  have  10  ^av*  through  [oramiita  In  the  onilage.  The 
outer  angin  of  thia  cartilage  tpread  out  00  each  aide  »  aa  to  form 
actip-tjkcrccntaclcfarlhccyca.  The  two  pfOCCHea  springing  nght 
aod  left  Irom  rhii  large  cartilage  io  the  median  line  (fig.fi,  C)  an  the 
'*,pre-orbital  canilagn";    in  front  of  these,  a     "        " 


ivened  T,  » 


The 


ind  in  Sefna.  a  thin  plate.libe  "  tab-oB 

>  nuclul  cartilage-  In  Octopoda  tbci 
two  band-Ulre  '"^doTMl  canilagci,"  ti 
D  canilaginoLu  socketa  on  the  eidn  of  I  b 
UagcA  "^ntowbicbflQhy  knobs  of  the 


Flc.  B.—CattIla|inau>>kelctonofCcpha]opodi (after Kefemeui.) 

JVouIiliu  fmapiliu.  >ub«ance  of  the  aiphon. 

a  pninta  to  the  ridze  which  C,  Ce^ialic  canilai 
fttipponathe  pedal  portion  cfieinatis. 

of  the  nerve-centre.  D,  Nuchal    eartilai 

the  large  anterior  procflaea 


.1   cartilage   of  S€^ 


ely  fitted.  In  Sifia.  along  the  whole  baie-Une 
the  mantle  (fig.  15),  it  a  "  bad.pterygial  car 
oi  remark  that  we  have,  thua  developed,  in  D 


There  are  other 

capito-bnnchiate  Cbaetopult  cartilaie 
-Se  pll-pluma.  wbHu  In  the  Aiachnia> 
Ju  a  large  initrnal  cartilaginoua  plate 
tpcd  aa  A  support  (or  a  large  aerka  of 


IMbrancha  the  beaka  ace  bony,  but  timilBi  in  iha) 
Kaulilm,  They  leaemble  In  geoerat  tboae  of  a  par 
beak  being  the  larger  and  ortda[q^g  the  upper  o 
The  lingual  ribbon  and  odoiltt»phora]  apparatua  have 
which  i9t!(pical  (or  CloHopboniuiManuacn.  In  Re- 
aenicd  a  nngk  row  of  teeth  rrom  the  lingi/nl  -Jhiuki 
and  in  fig.  a,  B.  C.  o[  other  Cephalopoda. 
In  Mw'tf*!  a  long  and  wide  tmp  or  dilated 

nijmp  paaeea  LOiD  a  hiRhly  muieular  Btomach. 
of  J  liiid  (fig  10.  pal-  A  nearly  Braight  in 


ilopoda  the  nenphagua  ii 


"^■iSf.o'^^ 


ie  Cephalopoda.     The  ai 


■.ftf  s 
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'sMlOmi  tke  cqnintnni  if  ihc  p 
ibniKki  an  be  tnud  upoa  Ibc  rL 
PdBterior  iilivary  elABdi 

ch  lidc  in  dw  nlTof  lb 

y  tbc  utcriot  Htiwy  |lukd  of  Ibe  Dibnacl 
Ttent  In  JVoftttfu. 

KotlwrCcphaloinibaiaroniuiheinKnl  MoBihu  itincu 

ngird  to  that  «■■».  WUbl  Ihe  incnl  nKcnJ  atity  Id'ih 

■_  _.  _  — ■■  j_.._i._.i  yjjjHi^  mtem.  lint  parr  <>  il 

„-.  ban  and  luDn  u  ib?  MoBwf  j 

thit  tneni  btoHl-lyivpli  ^m,  ai 


Uifual  tnlh  ol  tfttJilM    , 
itmof  linriuLtfcUiof  5efui^ 

d(  Ebrfna  Ivnkwa  (■Iter  UmnJ. 
■lineaiiTy  aul  i 
lulE  [oba  of  [be  li%r  uiTplKid  i 


ot  th>  IntodM.  TbebOo 

In  Dibrmochiata  tbe  Em 

lUy  (bonth  dw  ibcU 


ti  opFD  into  [kc  cvcnin.  Upon  tlie 
levekiped  yvLloviih  lUndulu  divw^ 

. ^, iSancrea*,"  thDugh  neieber   phytio- 

kirlcaUy  nor  mnptjokjially  i>  tbtte  invpound  ' ■— J— 


w  CCplwloaKli  Ih 
bifVp  ind  hu  1 


S^n  all  oS^HJoUiiiS^  Id  aD^Sk? 


vfccgn^pmcartial  cfa 

n.«iF  pliad  dote  to  die  riflH  jad  OBt 


, — .  —id  ibniufb  tbBB  or  Iht  oa- 

.    In  MaalilBi  ibn  ia  m>  ODcaiw  fian  >k 

;  inu  (lie  renal  Bra.    TVnlcn  tfccmnul 

pore  d(  flic  VEKefiD>perkanfia]  bc  Okay  poaably  be  iTfanlrd  ai  iikiT- 
ini  ol  Ibe  rmo-petieanlial  orifice  fmn  the  actual  wmB  id  ibc  nal 
•acloapodliDflaloncddeolltioriAce.  PaiaDd tan a( sak lUnrt 
arc  Kcn  in  the  varyint  poaition  oi  Ihc  oritet  of  thr  iak-bu  ls 
DibranchiaU,  and  in  Ihe  orifice  af  the (ciiitaldiicta or  MaI1uKi.>Wl 
in  fomc  fev  cam  («rf ,  5^padyitf)  open  intf\  the  imal  orxara,  •b^^ 
in  other  caK«  Ibev  open  cloae  by  the  aide  o(  the  iraal  orj^ot  tft  ihf 
lurfacc  of  iIk  body.  The  viicctD-pericscdia]  aic  a<  the  DilnKb 
i»  wy  Larft  aba,  aad  extendi  into  tfae  dor^  r^am.   It  vaiia  « 
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-S?^; -rts,,- „_...  _.„.„„ 

ttcb  Dc^a  comtpoBOi  10  Ihc  Rno-jicricinlu]  uri&cc  whii^h  m  t 
■m  in  tb*  CudopadM,  ud  •lull  find  aiun  in  tlu  LiaacUibniK 
Thr  dnulaCDiy  giiuH,  MmJ-vEiKU  ■nd  bhxiil  of  Nauam 
KK  (liSer  ciBIIy  Irgm  .Uhkc  of  GHtropodi.  The  vtnlcidE  of 
heart  it  a  lour-comend  bady,  nonvinf  a  diluted  brvnchia]  die 
vaKl(«>riek)uaclio)nKr(l«.ll}.  It fivn gC m ccDtwlk >< 
iBtenorty*  uid  a  ■mailer  AbdonuBl  Aorta  pntcrioriy.  iMdian 
it  I  >.  •«*»  to  ebon  fcoir  thk  ^nple  lorm  of  bean  k  Rlatcd  to 
dcenJ  nittS  of  a  worn  or  of  aa  AitbniDd,  aad  bvr  by  a  (in 
Senrc  of  Iht  wntikle  (D)  and  •  aubeequeiil  lapiimiian  of 
aaricle.  foOoviof  on  tike  Hpfveiiion  d  oae  Hanchu^oae  may  ob 


(aflepdof  the  ^ipidobraocbia).  The  Seaed  coadlELoa  of  the  ban 
it  lEEa  ia  OiUptii,  ud  i>  ID  idiik  eilcnl  appfoached  by  MbUu. 
tbe  flanliad  voaeb  naCDRHnlLDf  (hat  perfect  DaraLklbn  wUcfa  It 
■bom  in  tbe  Scur  (B).  The  moa  imutliable  fealuic  preaeBUd 
by  the  heart  of  tlmmlOml  la  Ibc  ppmiiioB  of  (our  iluHad  d  two 

^urm'Um      >    frtfnH   whirh    b   flmply    rcUied   lO    IIK   nWl""»«i«"   '^ 

ft  Bdr  c/tbe  bean  of  SamUtt 


d  tbcae  captlhris  in  the  l%ht  of  Dtodem  histalofidl  hiwwledn  Li 
nuch  Beedcd.  Fran  ihc  kduio  aitd  cspiDaria  IhE  tcih  uke  oniin, 
coOniiM  into  a  Iii|f  mrdiaD  inink  (the  nna  cava),  which  in  the 
DibnncGa  aa  sdl  u  in  XoaMu  hu  a  ventnl  (poMBV-ventrat) 

Ihia  ma  cava  livaotf  at  Ibc  kvelcl  the  nlU  four  branchial  aflerent 
•cina  <te.  II.  >■(■).  ohlch  paa  into  the  (oar  filli  without  dilati». 
■-  -be  DibiaBchi  at  a  •Inilar  poailion  the  vena  cava  givea  ofl  a  rifht 
a  left  iKancbial  afferent  win.  each  of  which,  travcnjng  the  wall 

.    .J'.-  k  ...  ^^  receivinf  additioaal  faclora, 

jjriKilBf  branchial  ptube,  fonniiw 

.  beanchial  iMan.  Attached  In  eadi 
glandular  body,  which  may  pwibly  be 
«  (fif.  11,  pj)  which  depend  into  the 
[rom  the  bnochial  aRerent   vtiru  of 

ip  the  adpallial  face  of  the  liCh^uiiK. 

laurickei  beiniliinnrd  In  the  diLiuIioa 


The  bkjod  contain  the  m 
cehnrisc   natter — the  haemocyaoLn  of  Frederii^i 
berfl  launl  aba  ia  the  Mood  of  Hiiii,  and  in  thai  0(1 
u  and  LamfaJ,    ll  i>  CDlourieB  in  the  midis 


corputdea,  and  a  diff uied 


with  the  branchial  advebcnl  veaeela  in  ffsMdai  and  in  the  olbcr 
Cephalopoda.    Tbe  arTangenent  ii  ucb  aa  to  render  tbe  typical 


„  , , the  vtacero-perkardial  ea- 

(y,  y"  in  fif.  14).  Tbe  catemal  orlEcea  of  tbe  nnal  oriana  are  aim 
man  prontnent  {a  Dibrancba  than  in  ffaMiliu,  benif  railed  oa 
puiillae(i>«lnb^39:  riBb.u).  In  £»>■  the  two  renal  iws  tiw 
offn^a  lOwdciituiB  donAarda,  which  unite*  with  hi  fellow  and 
forma  n,  fieat  '■***<*■■  mal  chamber,  lying  between  the  ventral 
portioiH  of  the  renal  oiyaDa  aad  the  viiceRHpeTicardial  chamber. 
In  IMii  (be  fuiiaa  of  the  two  lanal  ar(ana  to  form  one  lae  li  itill 
more  obvioua,  rince  the  vential  portjoaa  aia  uahed,  loOtfa^arthe 

—  In  fiaujUui  it  ha»  been  ehown  by 
E   :  )l<.ume  Ihil  [be  genital  duni  of  baih 

■  i<   iliclcft  duct  bang  nidinienury  and 

fcr  .  :  ..  .   .  .      .|.  rol^Bt-."  deviibed  by  Sir  R.  Owen  aa 

aill .    ■■    ,  ■       ■      .■rnlinxenttoUievenlricleotthe.beart, 

in  Nautilus,  it  in  Ibe  Dibmichlilin  a  diitinct  cavitywilled  uA  from 

it  only  panLy  fiilL     In   Nauiiiua   lae   riFtnt  ^milal  duct,  wbich 
The  ovary  toma  a  Lar^  prD]KIiDn  inlo  the  ferula]  corloni.  a 

LDded  by_  a  foDiculBr  cpalheUuni  which  ia  nouriihcd  bjf  niiniero 

L  rnicFDpyLc,  and  ncapea  by  dehiscence  of  t 

genila]  capsule,  which  procdbly  fccretta  the  fcLaiinoui  subetaii 
— '--ing  rhr  egg*.     In  addition  to  this  iniemal  gland  there  1 
acceaeory  glands,  which  arc  not  rdaitd  10  the  geniial  di 
bul  are  djAereniiaiioni  of  the  wall  of  the  pallial  cavity,  a 

n  DibiandiiaLa.    In  A'aaMai  ihn  form  a  continuou*  ma 
produce  the  external  envelopn  DTthe  r^zt- 

Thr  ipcTmaEDxaa  paia  through  an  ori6ce  from  tliecaviiy  fif  the  i« 
ID  Ihr  genital  capeole,  nnd  thence  to  the  ipermidiict.  The  apem 
dud  ia  provided  with  a  glandular  pouch,  and  open  into  a  terminal 
rrHTvar  known  ai  Needban'i  HC  or  the  >permatDphare  lac.   Tbe 

function  of  thii  pouch  k  to  ' '^-  — — — ' ■■=-■■  •-  — 

elauic  tube  formed  of 

jtielf.  Tbe  deeper  pa 
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When  the  ipmrntophore  !•  npellcii  into  the  witer  the 
!ndcd  and  mfinated,  iDd  i)k  uc  ccxitliiuog  the 

liRle  over  3D  mm.  in  Iniftli.  Thne  ipsTDatophDR*  ut  lomewlHt 
aimUar  10  tboee  fommL  ia  rmaia  puJnunutc  GuIropodB- 

Tbe  rggi  mre  laid  ibonty  ■lur  cupulilioii.  In  NaiMui  Ihey  aic 
llid  ■enralEty,  each  being  about  4  cm.  lan|  and  ctjDUjEWd  in  two 
ihirk  ihelU.  Ibe  outer  of  whicK  ia  panLr  open- 

JVanni  Syitrm. — Nvdiiiu,  Uke  the  uiher  Cephalopoda*  exhibiti 
■  neai  conanlnlion  of  ihi  typiol  MoUuican  landia.  a*  ihoini 
in  fig.  I].  Tbeganjlia  takx  on  (band -like  lotni.  and  are  bit  Hltfe 


ing  ut  of  CInlim.  The  ipecial  optic  out- 
growth of  the  cerebral  ganglioB.  the  optica] 
pngUon  (£g.  15. 0).  i«  characterlalic.  The 
cerebr^L  gan^Uon-pair  (a)  lying  above  the 


[he  pedal  origin  oJf  tbeie  orj^tlm. 
txler    band    is    the    viiceral    and 

and  t^^  galigiion  (fig.  13,  fi,  and  in 

nerve  to  the  oephjadiuni  or  olfactory 
papilla.  A  labial  comimiaure  ariiea  by  a 
double  nnt  from  the  cerebral  ganglia  and 

aleiy  behind  the  radula  and  bcara  a  booal 
ganglion  en  either  aide. 

Sptdal    ^nut-OrtOM.— Waalitiu    poa- 

■»e>  a  pair  of  oaphraiBa]  nnpiUae  (lif .  4. 

c  ^    1  •      V       A       a//)  correapondint  in  portion  and  luier- 

^!^<ft!l.!^i^S^  baK  or  the  clenidla_^nnchiae}  in  all 

qfiM^lrointjegenbiur,  ^,^_„  ^  Molluaea.    Thh  onan  haa  not 

iftoOwen).  |„^    detected    in    other    Cephalopoda. 

l.l.CangUon.lilte  en-  //aiililia  neamari  other  olfactory  crnna 

largeniEnti      on  |n  ;he  region  of  the  head.    JuK  bdo*  (he 

nerveapaiMng  FrDni  eye  i>  a  unall  trianmlar  ™orMa  (not  aien 

the  pedal  ganglxm  jn  our  fiEiuea),  having  the  atriKIure  of  a 

to  the  inner  aenH  phonened    aiul    htghly.modilred    tentacle 


-   -  -  . ^ ^lishly.modilTed    tentai 

lentukl.  and  ■heath.     By  Jik:Valenciennei,  <rho 

r,  nervti  to  the  ten-  talloned  by  W.  lUentein,  Ihii  i>  leganleil 

taclea  of  the  outer  b>  an  olfactory  organ.     The  large  nerve 

»,  Pedal  gsnglion.pair.  the  prant  of  iuncture  at  the  pedal  wild 
n.  Cerebral  ganglion-  the  optic  gangUon.  The  lameHilonn  area n 

(,  pleiim-viKeralnng-  c/jVnaliliu  ii  poaubly  alio  ollaclory  in 
lionic  band  (Tuacd  function.    In  Dibrancha  behind  the  eye  it 

nerve,  iuit  before  and  other  CephalopocU. 

it  givea  off  ita  bran-  The  olocyiti  of  ATnadJiLj  wen 

chiatandiUophra-  by  ].  D,  Maedonahi.     Each 

dialbnnchei.  aide  of  the  h(sd..vcntnl  to  the  eye.  leii- 

plcural  ganglkm  to  ■uppotted  by  t^  laige  auditory  'nerve 
the  manlk-iUn.  vhich  apwienlly  ariia  from  the  pedal 
pngUon  but  ^jpnatea  in  the  cerebral 

o  form  the  otclithi 

d  wKUlw.  'when  linked  at^rom  (Ik  aurfaee  no  metalliTkaire.  no 
projecting  hemiipbcrical  boa  lil^  a  keUle-drvm,  haU  an  indi  in 


id  had  been  ruptured  in  the 
[immure  JtSlcx  1 


actuallv  bcR  an  arrin 
ipic  of  ''  the  pin-lHle  a 


:hea  of  V.  Hen 

gtobeolthcey 

luring  life-   There  ia  do 

of^rdracting  leni  and  cr 


the  eyrflohe  la  touth.  and  (be  nvhv  ■  Koed  aoWy  be  the  lal 

>:...  l^r..k  i_  isHwriTL^. -__  ' nrfaM  ud  ccccr 

^   I4.A}.  Atiaa 

epbalopoda  {«.(  fig.  31.  Si  "-  "  •' ' ' '  — ' 

'  cella,  aeparatH  1^  alayq 


the  Gbn  of  the  optic  onve  OB  the  other  (aic  Bg, 
Cephalopoda  {.^^  fig.  ttM,  &.  (iV  the  («iii.o 
olcellt,Beparatedhy*1ayeTo(daikpiniieat.  1 
couidention  connected  wUfa  thb  nic  si  HantA 
further  facta  are  noted — (1)  that  tne  elaborate 

Dihrancr' "-     -"      "         *-      ■ 

the  tarn 
(ficM). 


iia  throng  a  atage  ol 


^srssa-s, 

nected  with  the  fitameata  of  an  opoc 
of  the  eye  ol  the  linpet  IPaUUt).  and 


swss 
.sasz 

cephaliceye.  like  thai  of  the  Anhnpod  cnliaBc  eye  ai  *     ' 
-"  ■' ' lydonic  eye.  it  afauMy  a  modiii 


Fig.  14.— Diagimmi  of  SectioM  cf  the  Eyea  of  MoBiwa. 
ter  ponioQ  of  the  kiK 
Cibary  body. 


N^.Oftic  nerve 
Cm,  Optic  gciwlian 


kI  panially  or  comcJctely  by  a  refractive  body  (leaal  lecmd  ^ 
•allllfig  14.BJ  ThimiheoHiditnaaKaiBediaBionCMn. 
la     It  prcacRIi  a  (triking  contraat  to  the  uiplr  Anhnpid  ete. 

The  development  ol  S'oatificj  d  Kill  entirety 

vVilEey.  during^  hu  Ktoum  in  the  Eaat  Indie*. .. . 

to  obtain  leniliied  eggt.  both  by  offering  lewaida  to  rbc  iami 
hfbcrmen  and  colleclon  and  by  keeping  the  Eiviag  adalti  ia  a^ 


:le,aiid  the  lenaiaalwayaHnd  that  coiri: 


pftheTerl^l 
be  iludy  of 
imilar  In  « 
■rimarv  and 
ubWnab 


d  Secondary  formati«u.  Thne  an  1 
1  the  Nauiiloidca  thbchatnberhaaihel 
Lliy  and  pland  oppoaite  10  the  b^ad  end  ctf  the  ^phi 


of  iW  .»<^ 


which  deeply  indeoti  the  front  1 
the  protc '    ■--•--- 

Irfth  the  trw'^'iir 
(he  aufy  life  oTihc 
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r  tlithtly  Mwd.  wh 


■'llfilIw"SoK^ 


HlH£bi.th! 


AlplKu*  Hyin,  that  I 
wwb  not  to  Ihe  pflDi' 
rhuBtwT  of  the  Ull«.  I 
a  tmv  injtal  dumber, 

01  the  cenlre  o(  Ibe  tpinl?  c^M  iheU^rfiich  nuj^hln  btcn^D^n' 
AJIvaccupKd  by  the  iwut  pratncoivh. 

The  Kpu  in  tbe  NiiuliJaidfa  in  icnenlly  concive  towardi  Ihr 
iptnun  of  Ihc  iML  Ihrir  cniiuure  ihcnCai*  dincted  bukwudi 
i't-  I);  Id  the  AniHuioidca.  oa  Ihc  other  hand,  the  convrjuiy  u 
g^uUy  towArdi  the  ipvfturc.  Ihc  curvMure  therefore  direcird 
(onranh.    Tbe  linet  ikHf  wbkh  ibe  olgti  of  Ihe  Kpu  are  uniicd 

fb^"^  ToS.- 

oftbe  luture  lonidi  the 

in  (he  oppoHtt  direclion  Mm.     The 

p«tnv«  the  crntm  of  the  lepu,  and  in  fowl  ivauItioKU  It  it  muilly 

fa*c  may  be  eKtwnal.  ij.  ventral,  or  iniemal,  ij,  donaL  In  Ammo- 
miili  Ihe  tiphunrle  ii  alwiyi  nur|iul.  and  nually  otenul.  Ill 
wall!  in  (he  living  MmMw  aie  menpheMd  by  the  depoiic  of  cal- 
caieoui  granuki,  and  in  khik  fosail  fsfnu  Ihe  wail  ii  coniplelety 
olcilied.  Dul  thii  pioicr  calcified  wall  i>  quite  diillnct  from  ol- 
ureout  cubee  urrouAdini  ihe  liphuncle,  which  »e  developed  {mm 
Ibe  MiMa.  In  Ihe  peariy  nautilut  each  teptum  ii  prDlongtct  bacV- 
•ardi  al  Ibe  point  when  ii  if  pienvd  by  Ihe  ilphuncle.  forminE 
a  ibeily  tube  umewhai  like  the  neck  of  ■  bollle.  In  many  font 
larmt  iheee  kduI  necka  are  omiinwd  from  the  aeptuin  liuoi  which 
ihey  ariae  lo  (he  neit.tolhai  the  liphundc  it  endoaed  jn  a  complele 
necfca  aredirecicd  backward),  and  Ihey  ait  laid  to  be  ret  rotiphonale. 
la  Ihe  majorily  of  Ihe  Aoimonoidt  the  leliial  necla  are  continued 
forvarda  froni  Ihe  aepla  to  which  tbey  belong,  and  tuch  fonna  Ire 
termed  pmaiphonale. 
TheTew^nchHla  weie  mcM  abundant  in  Ihe  l^laeauic  and 

lint  in  the  Upper  Cambrian,  the  genera  lieint  man  numnouiinihe 
Palaeozoic  penod.  and  companlively  few  uiviving  into  the  Secood- 
irv.  On  Ide  other  nana,  ItwhmmnnnUrj  3Kicun  in  Palaeouic 
Ifimaiioni.  being  reprc*nipl  in  d.posiih  .jrlier  than  Ibe  CartxnU' 
tensa  aoly  by  comparaiivcly  slmpfe  typt4,  ?uch  at  Ciymemia  and 
CtmiaHtB.  In  theSrccmdiLry  period  Ammonitidiweiv  very  Abundant, 
both  in  fencra  and  tptcKBanil  in  indivi']  113  Island  wkhlewkical  eicep- 
Itent  none  an  known  to  have  mrvis-d  e\'en  (o  the  eonmencement 
oriheTeniwy.  In  the  widnl  icn^e  ihe  i>enui  JVai>>duh»eiitied 
■inot  the  Onlovidan  ^Siluri^n)  pcri.xt,  but  Ih:  oldeel  lypea  an  not 
pncferrly  to  be  placed  in  rhcumeeenu-^  dt>  threidtting  form.  Even 
wilfc  ihta  qnah^Iian  the  genus  is  ier>  .ir>.  irnl.  ihetll  very  limilar 
10  tlhofeoTthehving  JVakTi/uj  being  Fiuni]  m  the  Upper  Crelaceoua- 
It  hai  been  ni.iiiLljini-1  ]- h  s,nrn   z     I   ^    i    ihat  the  Anmonoidea 

uiiloidea,  but  only 
E  a  length  of  1  metres,  or  6  fl.  &  in. 
5000  apeciea  have  been  deKribed, 
n  70  cm.,  or  pariy  2  ll.  6  in.  in 

.   .    -^ — „  11  of  Ammonoidt  there  have  been 

(OUDO  peculiar  homy  or  calciiied  plain,  wmetimetcontairwl  wilhin 
the  body-chamlw  of  the  (hell,  tomeiimei  wholly  detached.  The 
moB  tjTiical  form  oT  Iheie  Rniciuni  hai  been  named  tplyttiu. 
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^  like  a  pair  of  doom.    Ini 


ii  thick  and  cakHlied,  ii 


■eihe 


railed  Ijnaptyduu;  Ihey  01 
SaeUui,  Another  lomi  ca 
aadivided  F4ate  which  ii  coi 


MWyei..' 


MaDy  theories  have  been  pmpnaeJ  id  ea 


onrdiiK  to  Sir  RkhanI  Owen,  (beaplychi 
^.iiniiii  uevcUwi  in  a  pan  of  the  body  corretponding  id  in 
of  Miilibii.  E.  Ray  Lankenerauggexed  Ihat  (hedoubtepfi 
bsne  an  the  niriace  of  the  nidamental  ^and.  with  Ihe  for 
icufpiuriiig  of  whi^  m  Mi«i{ifiu  it  doael)' agreet.    On  thit  vi 

tneie  Kmctu  retcoutd  not  have  b^n  opercula  beca  uie  of  their  cc 
powtion  iniide  the  body-chamber,  and  that  Ihey  were  not  e: 
•ccntioni  at  all.  but  a  olcikd  iniRnal  nnilage  lituited 


mullilocular  iiphuncnlated  ill 


,     coiled.    Only  Ihe  Ian  CO  .,._ ...._. 

pied  by  the  body  of  the  animal.   Numeioutpntalteniac 

i  noc  united.    Two  pain  of  ctenidia.  and  two  pain 
n  without  r«B-pericardial  apenuiea.    PericanJIum  opi 

ith  aperturei,  without  eryatailme  lent. 

'tr  t.   NaiitiimJta. — Initial  diamljer  noc  [nOated,  wi 


'oiKSIenii.  ^iilrtan. 


Eniiianii,  SiIl 

Fam.  4.  Complutmliifai.    Shell  globular 
aperture  coolncled.     Ctmfkomi,  5il 


filling  inID  one  ai 


rian.     Pkrafiimrrttj^ 
4i1y  whole  length  of 


(bell  ven'lially.'  Akkou.  5ilurian."i^ 
Pam.  6.  PtHrinmlidt.    Shell  uraight   or  curved,  luuform, 

apeitiiic  liinple.  Hphunde  conlnclcd  al  lepia.    Poltntarai, 

Silurian  to  CilliimilenMi.    SInfUttrat.  Silurian. 
Fam.  7.  Crttrritidai.    Shell  ilightly  curved,  apeniin  (imple, 

aiphuflcfc  wide.  Npla  appniiimated.     Cyrltemu.  Devonian. 
Fam.  g.  LOmilUtt.    Shell  enikd  in  one  pfane  with  the  terrninat 

part  unoiiled.  aperture  contracted.  Iiniilii,  Silurian.  OfUJit- 

Fam.  9.  TfetluanaliM.  Shell  helicnidalty  coiled,  ifeitial  or 
ainiilral,,  the  lait  whorl  generally  uncoiled.  Trxkxmt, 
Devonian.  Airtpkottros,  Devonian. 

Fam.  10.  NauaUat.  Shell  cviled  in  one  plane,  apenure  wide 
and  timple.  liphunde  central  XaiWu,  recent.  TncluMa, 
Silurian.  Cyncrrai.  Silurian  to  Carbonilemua.  Biraxtrtl, 
Siluriao.     fJnuciroi,  DevQoian.     DitliUI,  Carboniferoui. 

Fain.  11.  Biiclnliiii€.  Shell  atraiiht,  conical,  liphuncle  narrow 
and  marginal,  necki  long,  infundibuliform,  iuturet  undulilin. 
Batlrikj.  Silurian  and  Btvonian. 

SaJ-orifar     J.     Ammmifaiira. — Initial       chamber       ipheroidal; 


phuncle.    <^iaJiUi,  Devonian  . 


-    Ctymenia,  Vft^vt  Devoi 


Fam.  1.  ftopiiikif 

SOirlUi,  Ti 
''"ni'i 


ibular.  but  fiaving  radiating  and 

imlilJiii.    Shcltt  csited,  wiih  a  lain  umbilicui,  ter- 

^lla  ai    " 


aighi  fonna.  t-\ 
iBpnaied,  amooih.  1 


iled.  the  whoila 


chantitf  abort,  luturca  Ta>  com 

Fam.  i-  FiyOectnlUat.    Shell  a 

each  c^her,  auturet  fonDcd  d 

PhjOBOTaj.  Juranic. 
Fam.  b.  Ljlo^rali^at.    Shell  dltcoid,  whotli  looaelv  1     

Hamiui,  Creiaceoui^    Plydutetas,  Cretaocoui. 


i^ta^l^ 


.    Sheila 


Attoctm^  Llaa- 
Fam.  S.  Herptttnlidat, 
oriuttd  botdti,  afien 


ihell   diacoid   and    flattened,    with   a 
re  provided  with  lateral  projectiona. 
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a   pMcn.    Hvpowas, 


Fam.  a.  Amalllitidiii.  Shdl  Hittencd,  with  ■  pronjaenc  cui 
conlinucd  uitRioriy  into  a  rwmni,  AmaUliail,  Liu  Csr^ 
ciriu,  Junuic.     SMitnbaillia.  Creticnui. 

Fim.  lO.  SUpliamictralidat.     Shell  nm  cariiutrd,  but  with  rjiji; 

niem     .SIcMuncccriu,     Marplucr'ai,'  Fmiphixati,    PcUoar, 
Juiuik.      keflila.      Cmmrrva.       AanOmmi.      Ciruccoi 

nlitcd  (a  tbu  fimily.  vit.  Sait*ila,  Criaarai,  CrcucRxu. 
OiDES  >.  Ddiahchuta  (••HoloiiplHiiu,  Acctibulifen) 
Ctocfferi.— Ccphtlopodi  in  whicb  ihe  inHtcttd  miiKitii  of 


Flc.  15.— 5rp»d  ofitinatU.  L.,  abrMit  )  natural  b»,  ai-Ken  wh«n 
daid,  the  kiiig  prtlirntik  aimi  being  withdrawn  ttom  tht  poucht* 
11  (he  vde  oTthe  head,  ia  which  they  arc  carried  durioE  tile  when 

Cp  (he  eight  iliDnrr  amu  of  the  [ore-foot  i  dr  the  two  long  preheniije 
»4)- 


i]pore 


in  rows,  luf  tentaclej  (lee  fip.  i 
t>F  typical  ctenidia  (Bg.  ij)  acting 
and  a  lingle  pair  of  renal  organi,  opcaiD 
lell  ol  the  median  aoui  (Eg.  ij,  r]  and  b 
nto  ihe  ptiicaidial  chamber,  which  conv 
n  directly  to  Ibe  surface  as  in  ffailifK 
iclimct  paired  right  and  left  (Oclopodi 
that  or  one  lide  only  is  developed  (Myoi 
c(  i>  always  tingle  eicept,  accoiding  1 


Oigopiida),  Ion 
aidi).  The  ip 
W.  Kdcnlein, 

A  plale-like  ihell  [>  developed  in  a  closed  uc  [aimed  by  tbe 
mantle  (figs.  lo,  ii),eicepi  in  the  Oclopoda,  which  have  none, 
and  in  Sfiriila  (tig.  17,  D)  and  the  extinct  BiIemKilidae,  &c., 
which  have  a  small  chimbertd  shell  rcjembling  that  ol  HmlUiu 
with  or  without  the  addition  ol  pbte-lilte  and  cyUndrtcal  accc«- 
■ory  deveh^Muents  (fig.  i].  A,  C,  iig.  19). 

Tbe  pair  ol  cephalic  eyei  are  bl|hly-developcd  veiick*  Willi  > 


relraclive  lens  (Gg.  is),  conwa  and  Ud-loldt,— tbe  iiiiili  hoif 
in  the  embryo,  an  open  sat  like  that  of  Nanlilui  (Sg.  n).  Ot- 
pbradia  ire  not  picMnt,  bat  cephalic  oUactoiT  orguu  an  nof- 


mantle  both  e..iL,»..j  —— ; — --  - — ziT.-r/ 

and  interaally,  and  It  iJ^^Si  *™"^ 

laid    lo     be     internal,  p^  sh,H  ^  SfwJt  laaii,  Cray  (Nr» 

though  it  remains  always  Zealand). 

lenul  10  Ihe  e[4dennis.  Thia  procctt  is  lenaatly  actwmu«J 
by  a  leduclion  of  the  tin  ol  tbi  tbdl  in  CDmpaiiwn  mk 
tbat  ol  Ihe  body,  »  thai  tbe  nlatlons  of  Ibe  Iwo  ate  gnda- 
ally  tevcned,  tbe  body  mttmv*  iU  booie  ud  iMc*d  gf  <kt 
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IbbUgh  it  il  pc 
not  impouible  Ihil  in 
oCthcblcrfouil 
AmmoDoidt  tbt 
WM   becoming   more 


of  Ibe  Duntle  grow    _ 

and  cavei  it  everyvbfre 

ol  tbe  dorul  ud  venlnl  lurfacn. 

Tbe  ncrt  modification  in  the  eD' 
dosed  ibtll  is  ibe  tddition'  to  ii 
of  MCODduy  depoiiu  of  calcireou! 
T  luriice  o(  tht 


daritnigh 
oniol  nil! 


originA]  shell,  whether  coi 
*nd  tbae  liyeis  lorm  ■ 
which  miy  »ll»ln  grtil 
tomewhat  coiled  shell   wiin   sui 
deport  ii  Kcn  la  Spimiireiln 
ly,  C)    of  the  Miocene.    In  the 
f-/   ttMSi  o(  fflodificslion  »econd»ry  t 
tiou  forms  s  long  snd  broad 
projection  of  the  donil  lip  ol 
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Lutly,  in  tbe  Octopodi  the  shell  it 


psired  in  Oclefui,  unpaired  in  otbei  cases  19  in  CirrhattalkU. 


ic  of  Ibe  mintle  in  which 
■n  errDneous  identifies tion 
sbeU^iac  or  shdl-gland  ol 
scan  cmDryo.  ine  Dnt  appeirence  o(  the  thell- 
tibrsnchials  is  shown  ia  figs,  js,  36.  Its  fomu- 
1  open  upgrowth  of  tbe  centro-dorssl  area,  and 
hsl  it  sppears  and  disappears  wilhoul  closing  in 
and  OcUfm,  was  demoiQIiaied  by  E.  Rs/  Lankester. 


iiinguished; 


cilled  the  phngmacone;  the 
posterior  conical  deposit,  called 
tbe  rostiuni  or  guards  and  the 
anterior  sonewbal  flat  projec- 
tion, called  the  proSstncum. 
In  ■  ■■  ■ 
othf 


Fio.  19.— Diamm  ot  ihi 

Bdesudtc  (■Tier  Phillipsl.  ^, 

-S^'^  "c^^S  "■•"".  ""  '""• 
Qvity  or  ■'alveolus."  in  hollow  posteriorly  re[ 
which  the  chambered  ihe  phragaicone.  am 
'  '"  'it  pointed  projet 
mm.  In  Ihe  Off  1 
I  is  represenied  by 

wKcb  b  DO  longer      

a  ^aiUui,  and  a  simlla 


-The  Aripniul  in  tile.  (Allei  Lacate-Dulhiers.}  r>.  Float 
ot  arms;  Of.*,  posterior  irnu:  V,  Iheeipiiidrdpmionodhen 
Ihe  sailsi  B.  the  beak;  C,  Ihe  ibell;£i,  the  Eiinnel. 
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bomologaai  will)  the  line  <heU  In  oiber  <ueii 

tinerii  (ecreted  hy  the  tipsnded  aniu  ol  iht 

(ic  closely  applied  lo  it  oo  either  tide  (Gg.  1 

Had.  Foal,  Ifnilc  and  itaatU-airUy.—" 


i.  The  Hphon. 
Oinpttdi.  tnd  in  AJ^ywJfcolni/Jrii  I  hey 
■ic  uiiiicu  *u  .uiiM  a  inrarf-llkt  Ippcnda^.     A  gradual  ledlTCliiiil 

and  aihera  ilieie  arms  are  reduced  la  mere  Aurnpi.     Ill  lome 

eipecialJy  Ihe  donal  pain,  are  reduced.  In  the  Ocropoda  they 
■re  no!  unirequenlly  eonrerled  by  a  web,  and  lorm  an  efficient 
ivimming-bell.    t.f.    in    CinktiUiUhiiia   ind    AMpkiirelUqt.     The 


Fic.  It,— View  of  Ihe  pcMerti-vinlnl  1 
obtained  by  culiina  ioneiiudinaliy  the  torn 

Ihe  divided  halve*  apar     '^=-  ' ■- 

fig.  4-    (From  Cegenhii 


J,  The  ,  mid-loot     or 

Rt  The  flaridiilar  lisue 
Mc  nephridium  or 
•ac,   which  ha>  be 

F.P/?hl    Utml^i 

B'.T^3|^Sito(br 

c,    Canila(inau>  (ocket 


Thii'Ggute  ii  urinly  comiuaUc  lul 

phon,  oT  Deeapoda,  da  ftHod  o 

open  Octopoi.' 

Jvt  i.     t,  The  aiyioa  leeiial  [ap£i 


^     roie-foK    »i 


nr; 


ipening  of  aperture!  of  :hc  nef^ndJ 

rtr,  BrmBchiaJ    deies   Uiicd- 

e  c*,  the     t.le'.  Bulbous  enlarvemeott  a 
lb   Di   the  the  bniKhial  bkud-iH* 

Irith  (he  reprvluci 


mved/n 


. The«  CUB  aie  ctae  dI  it; 

Octopodi  :1  rlonaiilii  vie  and  (kydKi  taUmmlalt  (i|.  14).  [n'H 
main  ol  thev  Ihe  third  aim  [Dn  the  kit  Me  ia  Arfmaf.  ca  ikr 
right  lide  in  OiyMoi)  r>  found  beloR  Ihe  tnedii«  leuDa  u  be  rm- 
■ented  by  a  globular  lac  of  inleguiiKnl,  Thii  ac  bvnu.  and  Iras 
it  iuun  an  arm  [arger  than  ila  neighboun.  having  a  fflnll  bc  v 
hi  CKtremity  in  OMM  (Kg.  34.  >}.  rro«  which  HitoequtMlr  a  >0>^ 
hlament  iuucf.  Belore  copulalion  the  male  chaigca  thu  ara  viib 
■  he  kpcrmalophotct  or  pacheta  of  nermatovia  /emoved  frva  n 
generative  Dniice  beneath  Ihe  mantle-ddn.  and  duriai  aiim  <k 
arm  become*  detached  and  i>  left  adherii^  id  ibe  fenut  by  inau 
of  ill  lucken.  A  new  arm  il  fDnned  at  the  cntria  befcn  the  axE 
breeding  icavin.     The  female,  being  nvch  larger  Ihaa  lie 

•wimiaway  wilb  the  deUched  arm  lodged'- '  ' "- 

Then,  in  a  way  which  ia  net  undentood.  il 
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H  of  thi  (nnile  Oiyllat  wilh  Ibi  dnachcd  arm 

'ninined  by  Cuvier.  vho  mistook  ihcarmfora  (ura- 

.  _. ftyt  to  it  the  ume  HtdacotytV'  AKordin^ly,  (he 

mpoodinrly  modified  armi  o(  other  Cephalopodi  an  ud  10  be 

noDCMylucd.   J-  J,  S-  Sleerutom  hai  determlDed  tlie  hcclocoty- 

rf  condhion  of  ofic  cr  other  of  the  anru  in  a  ntinber  of  male 

"L  cccepting  Arf^nuttiia  and  OcytHsA 

ition  ol  the  arm  is  (light,  coatiitini 

Che  whole  of  the  em,  and  the 

in  OOtpHi  and  Eltiont  the  third 

. , ...  _  .(lio  and  Seplela  (he  founh  left 

Km  m  hfcmcatyliaed  atofn  in  whole  lenilfa.  and  the  fourth  right 
■nikoiaUwuikldleDiily;  in  j:>«>a  tberourthlelium  innodi&it 
■  JabtaBlyT  ia ScpvMialni^  then  ■    .  ..       . 

U  OmmaloOrtilia.  OnHluiinillni  'and 

um  haa  hiihslo  been  -' -'     "^ 

or  both  ot  the  fourtt 

'  tbeihicd.- 

K  pair  of  KiJIi  in  ibc  l^biai 


iXi 


:hena  beea  obpcrvrd.    Thui,  ipnlung  fencraliy.  it  ia 
Octopoda.    [i  "■■  ■ 


Flo.  26- — Kstram  reprcienting  a  vertiat  apprDxinulely  medbn 
aiNcro-ujMerior  tection  of  Sepia  oSicinalix  crram  a  drawing  by  A.  G, 

llui  dnwin^  ii  intended  to  be  fAmparrd- 

a.    ShU   (ben   Endoacd   by   a    s,       The  fifth  orlowRnuat  lobe 

t.   Tbe     nudill    plaiE    (herE    a 

c.  (TkeirlerEna  line  ihauld  be 

iauwunent  covering  the  vii- 
f.  TiK  nflcned  portion  of  the 


=rgil|. 


[.  The  infai 


1  (moul 


pillial  chain — 
/.  Tbe  pallial  chai 
I,  The    venkaJly  ..u.  uauuu    i.*^,  u.-ii  ■■i-i^jmuiai  .ipviiup?. 

*.    -fiTJ^veiilh^B^m.  ""■'"IJTnure'ol^l^H,).  " 

^  TV  two  upper  label  of  the    if.*,     Brandiial  heart, 

len-f«rt.  [the   aame-    apfi.    Appendage  of  the  tame, 

■,    TIk  lone  paefaeruale  arm»  of     l.r,       ink-bag- 
bole  of  their  alTcrcnl  borden.  On  each  aide  of 

m  tktt  tbe  ropiraiory  lurface  i*  tacrea»ed-  On  the  loinatic  wall 
« Ibc  patUal  cavity,  betweoi  and  ventral  to  the  gilli.  arc  the  lollnw- 
iaiapernraa:  theasui  and  opening  ol  Iheinkiac.  cine  logether  In 

d  lb  aciSan  Hns;  aitcmal  to  the  renal  orifiEe.  on  (he  left  lide. 
At  fvoital  apmure  id  Ciirkoteidkidae  and  Myopiiila.  In  other 
Onc^oda,  via  in  nearly  all  theCKgopaida  among  the  ITctapoda.  the 
paiu]  dacta  are  paired  in  ihe  leniale,  but  only  the  left  ii  deviloped 
■  thcadc  The  fannel  (oroig  a  complele  tube  in  the  Dibianchiata, 
•adiitbe  raajority  of  the  Decipoda,  a>  in  Itmtliliit.  it  iipcmiilFd 

Anwucrtopaaaoutwaida  bu(  pnventi  it  puanginwaidi.  The 
■Bdt  pccfoma  rhythmical  rerqiiialory  movement!  ol  eipaniion  and 

pMh|ol'llmMgh  ihllunnel.   In  Diea 

_jr'm"&"S"&f";s" 

pMlfBl   Bpinmry  movemenu  an   lucd   lor 
fcwmiuiu  Uim^  the  water: 


layer  aiid  ■  Dure  auperuial  refractiof  layer.    In  m 
PUryptUtMt.  Ihey  occur  even  within  the  mantlr-eavny. 

f  DU.— In  tbe  majority  of  the  Deeapoda  and  m  the  CirrkiiladkHat, 
(he  mantle  ia  proditccti  into  lateral  aymmetiical  eapanAiona  which 
have  the  fuDcttoa  of  fioa.  They  origuute  a(  the  abnral  extremity 
where  Ihey  remain  in  5^ni/d  (fig,  tS).  la  moat  other  Oigopaida  tb^ 
are  (erminal.  bu(  more  doiaal  than  ventral,  e.(.  Latiiopiit  (fig.  16}, 
and  there  nuy  be  two  on  each  tide,  oa  in  CrimaUiitidkij.  In  other 
'  id  laterally  along  a  greater  length  of  the  body,  ai  ' 
'-  ■"■ ' (hey  have  a  iupet£cu1  rer — ■-'- 

characterUtic  of  the  Dib.-.,. 

_..  ..  ..._jailar''sbrer.'''The'~ 

^  or  blue.  Each  ce'u  i^l^  b  i' 


he  animal  to  tRal  of  tur 
n  the  Decipoda  there  a 

B  the  colour  of 

which  open  tn  the  e«™ 

S^s^ 
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•c  put*  h  t>ic  DibniK&IilL  '  TlB  |^D(Ita  an  Dion  dndnctly 
s  tbu  in  NaMlHia.  la  Otupai  id  inln-bucal  cugtion-pair 
Tttmt,  corapawJinc  lo  the  buccal  BKOgUan-fHir  oT GaKropoda- 


DnsnxU  ■  wpn-bucol  lUflioii-pur 
(Ik  dmloficd.  InMsd  nl  tU  Domtfoiii  ndktiBi  nllial  nerve* 
VuMw.  «■  Inn  in  the  DibraacUu*  oa  Mcli  lidi^Mht  andklt] 
irfe  plan]  wrv*  pcwnf  'ma  llM  pfeunl  pottioa  oTtbe  pkuro- 

:cnl  (uclioa  to  lb*  mmk^  when  It  enlusa  u  roriB  (he  iteUau 

Eucliaa.  FcoaeadiiUlkt*  nacUoa  Bcntinilieutoiupph' 
pasBf  bI  aoacka  oi  tba  Dutle-din.  The  lira  MdUte  rot™ 
■    H  in  Afwto,  by  ■  tnaiit    • ^-- 

Ln  AanAiDeurL 

prjda  thnwh  ^e  itoiutoaftnc  r^  _  . . 

deep  bnacfiea  ef  the  viicenl  nerve*  erf  the  viiren>pleiinl  faailia 
pair.  It  hu  been  eipecieDy  detcribed  by  A-  Hknaxrk  la  Or — ' 
snptu.     Upon  the  Maatch  k  fonii*  ■  niiflc  lirje  and  i 


Pie.  U-— Harinaia]  MCtion  ol  the  eye  of  Stpia  (Uyopaid). 
(Fma  Ccgeabaur.  after  Hcnen.) 
irf,Criihaliccinilafa(wfi|.8).  «,     OiNic  nerve. 
C  CoriH*  (ckiaedl.  H,    Optic  eanvliofL 

L  Leni.  ci.  Ciliary  body.       I  and  If.  Capnilar  anitan- 

ft>,  [atenwllayerof  Iheiedoa.         it,    Caftilaie  d1  the  iris. 
A.  Enenal  layer  of  the  TTtina.        ».    White  bod^. 

■t  have  la  ths  claa  the  cvtreme*  of.  the  two  linca  of  developmen 
ft  the  Mofluacan  eye,  Iboee  two  lanet  being  the  punctiscroua  and  tb 
laiiitrpui.  The  Ktuclure  of  the  Dibraachiate'i  eye  ia  ahowa  ii 
■KikAiafif.  14.C.andiafia.  u,  andiladeveJopnieni  in  fin.  34  am 
};.  The  open  lac  which  fonaa  the  letina  of  the  young  Dibniftiati 
up.  aod  OMUtilulea  the  poalcrior  chamber  of  Ibc  e] 


SutiveopticveKki^. JT. A,^).  Tbclenafo 
irawth.  lecntcd  by^Mh  the  internal  and  e 
tiie  [root  nil  of  the  optic  ve«cle  Ifif.  37,  B,  f). 

irDufid  the  primitive  Dpdc  veficle  which  nai  funk - 

BQv  riiea  up  and  forma  fimly  neareal  theaaiaof  theeye  theirii 
loWi  HI  in  B.  fig-  jTr  it  ia  ^.  «;  Ir  in  fig.  14),  aad  Ihea  bccdi 
•n  uuiei  ciiTDlac  luld  grow*  up  Uiic  •  wall  and  conplrtely  cloani 

T^  covering  IB  uanipaRnt,  and  ia  the  come*,     in  the  occamu 

ipmure  ttaveraed  by  the  optic  nia.  Thrie  fonns  are  renned 
OiiopHlae  bv  C.  d'Oibigny,  wUW  tbe  Dfcapoda  with  clovd  cornea 
air  tRmed  MyDpiidae.  In  the  Octopod*  Che  come*  ii  ctoted,  and 
tbtn  b  yet  another  fold  thrown  over  (he  eye.    The  akin  tuirounding 

Ue ^SriSc of  Ibe CDneTby  a^'ian^mutle. It  t hu>  anTuaii 
adjiHaUe  diaphiagn.  etKtIy  linulai  <n  movement  10  (he  irii  of 
>a»bralo.  Si^  and  alliad  Dtapait  have  a  horiiontal  lower 
tnlid,  tli*(  ia  to  ny,  ooly  ooe-half  of  the  iphincter-like  fold  of 
tMegoment  ia  naoviUe.     The  itatocyiCa  are  lituated  ventraily 


a  the  cnni*l  cvtn*^  The  civtty  of  cadi  la  contiaucd  lato  i 
hiind  pmce*!  which  1*  tiie  temaant  of  the  embryooic  coana 


the  vcaicle  with  tbe  external  au 


the  veiicte  fonning  ■  ^  A  

macula  acwtica.  aad  ^^7  fl^ 

la   the  cavity  ia  a  ■    ^f^l^  f^^ 

aingle  otolith,  partly  ^^^J^^HBVWan 

calcareaaaaad  partly  _^ — -=  ^^""^^^  '•■m^f'^m. 


■  gtiot 


nbial 


hrou^    the    pedal 


Fie.  M.— Diagrami  of  an 

Lrlj^  BEage  of  dcvciopmeDL  n  Lne  eye  a 
nn-  Lottto  when  it  ii,  lilce  the  permaaeot  eye  c# 
um    JUaXilu  and  ol  i-nttJla.  an  opea  aac   (From 

corrtfponding  (o       A,  FinI  appcanna 
tba(  erf  rtauiliu.  but     Ulie  upgrowth. 

plEaclory  orgaa       B,  Ingrowth  of  the  ring-like  wi 


innce  of  tbe  eye  ai 


r.f.'i 


m  occura  in  Artonauta  among  the  Drtopoda;  in  thia  genira 
FmalemayiicAripentiinnaalarnaa  (be  male,  and  (he  peculiar 
iGralion  of  tbe  donal  ami  tor  tbe  arcrction  of  (he  dell  occun 

I  tbe  female*  are  much  more  nuniennia  than  tbe  nialea.  hot  tbe 
pBiTe  relaTion  nppcara  to  caiet  ip  tboK  Octopoda  in  which  liie 
xotyluaiftaiitotomoiia,  for  aimanyaafourhcctocotyii  have  been 
d  in  tbe  pitUal  cavity  of  a  dule  female.  When  the  bccto- 
luf  i*  not  detached  It  11  uaualiy  inaerted  into  the  pallial  nvity 
ie  female  ao  aa  to  depoait  the  apermatophorea  in  or  near  the 
tun:  d[  tbe  oviduct,  but  In  Srpii  and  Lsliio  they  an  merely 
aited  oa  the  ventral  lobea  d  the  buaai  membrane. 
ie  eggs  are  laid  ahortly  after  copulation.  In  the  Octopoda  and 
■  _._  _  , _.!.  L L'_L  ■- t_I__..t.  --.yprftTolheia 


Bch'3"wi'lh  L' 


Ce[^lopoda  appear  to  be  the  only  Invi 
h  mesoblaatic  and  teiqledthal  like  (hat  o 
emit  of  the  laige  quantitv  eif  the  volk,  a 
auimeainietatlontDtbelilattademi.  Iti 
mentation  i*  coinple(e  (houvh  ia 


pftitoplaamic  pole  la  j 


Ar(er  the  mcKKJenn  ia 
and  open  (0  the  yolk  i> 
uhiraately  give*  riie  to 


:h  haa  been  chiefly  nudicd  (Kg.  35),  (he 


middle  of  (he  embryonic  area,  and  ia  iu  centre  ii  the  >hcl|.glaDd, 
which,  however,  behave*  in  a  different  way  from  that  aeen  in  other 
Mdiuaca.  lEaborden  grow  tnwaTdiandappmach  each  other  to  form 

Octopodi  the  aheH-iac  diiappcan  before  it  ii  cloard  up,  but  in  other 
tonna  eacew  S^mla  it  cloaci  completely  and  the  ihcli  deveJnpa 
within  ii.  The  lateral  and  poatcrioc  border)  ol  the  embryo  form  the 
ioot.aod  the^e  border!  trow  out  into  ten  or  eight  lobei  which  txcome 

to  tiie  mouth.     D^lopmeni  actually  ihcrwi  the  anleme  arma 


CEPHALOPODA 


L  Vitu  of 

T,S 

a.  Lalcn]  view  ol  the  ^s  At  ■ 
little  liter  nage.  iTLiaut 
to  which  the  layer  of  deav' 
afe>cetLt  hat  gpnad  over  the 

e«g;     b,  portion  of  the  tm 
(lUded)  at  yet  uncovered  ay 

pluti ;      kp,     cleavaee-pc^ 
wbm  £m  cellt  were  [Dimcd, 

little  <^   the    '    "    "" 


0.  iS  — DevelDpnenl  oF  li>h[a 
Lvue  ol  the-   9  View  oF  the  pocteni 
•nt  lormatioD         embryo  of  the  tan 


oulh  (c 


"  while  body  " :    d,  the 

iT  dotted  line  thoviiiE  i 
na]  area  occupied  t^ 

!Facid-maler<al  of  the  i 
.  6nt  rudiiMBi  of  the 
|udia  (paired  ridga  • 


the   [illi    (paired   c 
oF  the  epipodia ;  p,  i 


of  the  lalivMy  tbiidi; 
<7),IhedKU-aacitaa^ 
wimgi  open  (tee  Bg,  36).  now 
dosed  up:  m,  the  open  ibell- 
■■c   fonncd   by   ao    upriijilB 
Ting-lihc  ETDWtb  d  theceotro- 

etwecn  the  mantle  and  the  foot  an  twu  ridgct  whkh  ion  ik 
innel,  ud  tbeit  pouiioa  thowa  cbem  10  be  the  epipaifa.    Thi 

inner  behind  the  cyei,  at  the  lidn  of  the  FunseL  AI  th  kw- 
rBlia,  cenbtal,  vitcera],  drU  and  optic,  are  fonncd  »  pnCiBt- 
ont  Of  the  ectoderm.  At  tbe  iidet  oJ  the  optic  cai«lk  ■  pair  d 
rltxlHaiic  inviMatiou  are  Formed,  whkh  in  the  adufitwxR  tte 
kite  bo^ of  aceyei.BimHindinE  the  optic  turliaa.  TtnaR 
BliM  ol  lalcial  ceiebral  lobet  which  deteoerau  u  the  coane  d 

The  oeloaik  cavity  appean  at  ji  lyiDmetrica]  pu-  ol  lucs  it 

le  tnetodenn.  right  and  leli  ol  the  iatstine.  and  fin  ii  gnn  aa 


Ptiybftwyawi  a 

lenlaoilat  aimi.    Tbe~DeQ^da"i 
than  the  Octopoda.  (he  body  beiiy  uiuaUy  pnn 
the  Former  alao  iheie  it  teonaUy  an  inienul  >l 
tat,  often  calcified,  while  in  the  Octopoda  or  ~ 
.,_  .....  _.       .|     There  can  be  na  doubt  tl 
:  Deopoda.  although  In 


Flc   ;)6     Section   throu^  aboial 
u»nii«>«wQ>.  >Huvc  embryo  c^  IMito  thoving  tbeH-tac  it 
•bell  (fig.  '9)    oon-   «.  ec-   --      - 
■utt  oTa  itnighl   ilb,  tl 
conical      phragma- 

ned  potteriorly  by  a       , , 

anteriorly  into  a  thin  long  profittncum  which  it  oaly  ocgwcMBy 
prcterved.  In  certain  caaet  remaint  ol  the  ajiu  pfvridrd  «iti 
tiooki.  and  ol  tbe  ink-tac.  have  be 

awjear  Brtt  in  tbe  Upper  Trial,  ac._    

in  the  Jurmancjockt,  and  are  not  continued  into  the  Tettiafy  pn 

though  repreeented  in  the  Eocene  by  a  f "'-" ' 

*"— e  It  no  di"— '—  -"-  '—-'—  -'■■ 


pTDOitTaciiin ;    ._ . 

Dndary-    In  tbe  cl_*^— 

menl  of  the  tJphuock.  tke  it'll  ol 
nnniioidi.  ami  in  bc«h  in  panoi 


airea  with  that  ol  tbe 

_  jal,  although  in  ntoat  K' .». 

the  venlnl  tide  it  Ibe  convea  or  eitemal.  wh 
ii  endnganiii:  and  the  tiphunde  inlemat.     1 
it  not  completely  encloeed  by  the  mantle  it  al* 
Vi^lh  r^ai4  to  tbe'geqetal  morphology  ol 
diflaculE  la  lecoocilc  the  exiftence  of  two  pain  w  mu 
ai  a  pair  of  genital  duett  in  ilFaiilttiu  with  the  view  11 
Mollutc  waa  unaeffmenEed  and  had  only  one  pair  ol 
Ccnuidering  the  mat  qiedalliatiaA,  *- — -■  ' 


Cephikpod(.u  I 


ii  evident  that  ihe  a 


olutioDary  binory  behind  if,  and 
ve  been  developed  in  the  courie  c 


„  _ .hai  iheDibraBcbiJit  «i 

been  derived  From  tte  Tc 


CEPHALOPODA 


Flo.  J7.—Riihl  and  left  •« _. 

'--«  natc  »  6g  35  (81.  (hi 

■      -     W.  Jac  of  ilU    ml/.  Midi 


Pen-M  or  thdl-HC,  T 

rloKd- 
DonitEroDve. 

ctoKd  («  fig.  M)-  ' 


/^U^2"' 


tHp  «U-Layrr  at  funform  chJmbtr  Btiil  o 

Opdc  n«v«>faiig^L  C.     The  pnniilLv«  in' 

.    Tlte  "  white  body  "  si  Ihe 


tftr^  and  cyliiidnni,   BiUmmJrr,  i^.  .^ _.   .. 

F*iD.  4-  Btttptrriiai.  Eidnci:  nnrum  ud  phniinu 
well  developed,  phnimacone  often  curved;  imiial  chan 
Hnnll     Mofttra.Emiie.  fia]uiiMiiI:tM,  Eoccik.  Spintlin 

Fam,  s-  SpinMiai.  DdtbI  and  ventnl  >ida  □!  pcalniot 
■remiiy  of  Bhell  uncovered  by  mantle:  na  roatrum  or 
ouncun:  iheU  calcircoui,  coiled  endogaiiriollv  jind  lipl 
eulated:    fiiu  poKerior     Spvnh.  tbcee  Uvini  ipecn  km 


'ItnmiiUilr^laJiu. 
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ibanl.  limrrie  and  rhomboidal.  Brithh.  ClnnpUryi,  fina 
pectinate,  u  long  ai  the  bodr^  BaUijUuAii.  fini  tennuial. 
nidiinenuiyi    tentacuUr  anni.  itiform:    abyiul.    KkytUka- 

Sjmpl^iloUidhil.  TratlirliiU'lliU.  DcridicMl.  ^rci^UiOkinaiii 
ii  the  largest  of  Cephalopoda,  reaching  60  ft.  in  length  including 


S.  On^lmUiUkulai.    Fini 


trophied.     /'ItryrKiliiiMu. 


Fam-  9.  Ccnaiidv.     Body  elongated ;      fini   terminal; 
reiiiting    apparatm    well    developed.     CfUirauiiUu^. 


F16.  jS.— Octnpodou.  Cephalopoda. 

i.  Prnntcloptu  cordiformia,  Qiwy  and  Gam  (fnin  New  Zeal 


inkiOiiitliit    UMItri.    Exb. 


a  the  Citenlaod  o 


ane.pliotogi 


I,  CroivcJWtdst.    Eight  normal  arint, 


-    . „jniial  arint,  very  ahort;     eyea 

niU  and  lerniiiial.    Crnnetu.  body  ahon. 
ni  ihon,  Bna  entirely  abonl.  LtHitapiii, 


elongated,  nomial  armtt  rather  ahon.  eyea  pedunculated. 
Tribe  1.   UytfluSa.~No  aperture  in  the  cornea.     Left  owJuCt 


m.   I.  Srpiidat.     Biidy  wii 
;be  whole  length  of  the  boi 


and  flat:    fina  narrow,  extending 
;  ahell  calcareoui  and  laminated, 

."ih  a' roatrumTBriiSh. ''UJ^. 


abKnI.     Sipult.   Imd   u 


Fini.  4.  Stpittdarii^.  Body  t^on:  DUMk  UBltcd  la  bad 
danillv:  no  ihcU.   Apiadiuiiim,  Pici£c  Occtit.    StfiUtiita, 

Fim.  5-  Lalip^iiat.  BodycloiigiMdmdmqicfltjfintpffending 
limard  beyond  (be  middlt  of  body-loifth;  ibdl  cbitinoui, 
irdl  <lcvck;()Ri,  Zjifife,  BnlriaiiguUr,  ibonl,  Briliib.  ^fio- 
imlkii.  Knt  rounded,  otciHlinc  iloiK  wlialt  of  body-length. 
LolMai.  Lilipntida.  The  iollowiiiclonil  lenen.  luown  only 
by  iheir  ffluJiuB  ind  ink-vc.  iiave  been  placed  near  Letii^i — 
TtKllupai,  fllMinMiT  and  GaUuJui,  Uaa;  FkyUnUiUlil, 
CreUceout;  PUnot€itUaf,  Jujaiaic  aod  CretaccDin. 

SuBOHDiii  1.  OcTorooa.— Only  lour  pain  al  armt  all  daOtt 
and  lon«er  cbaa  the  body.    Body  ibort  md  nuaded  abonlly. 


CEPHEUS— CERAM 


&flrym. 


ihe  Crelaceoui  rocla  of  Lebaoc 

n.     (Alter  iTWticalMrd.) 

Suctiera  aaulc.     Heart  niH 
(bndi. 

conuw 

d   n  coclom.    No  nidamenury 

nduLi.    Arma  uniled  by  •  conpku 

r^n^J'lar   fikn-ent.  «   «.h«   dde  of 
ulkii,  pallial  lac  piomintnl.  Am  Ur(e, 
1,  body  Battened,  with  iniall  liu.  drtf- 

Ridulaprejenl.     dofin.. 
Arn»   Mnitol   by    membraiie:   funnel 
dividing  (he  pallial  aptruin  Into  iwo. 

iScel"  „...,.  _ 
Pud  PelRHcr,  " 
E.  Say  Unk 

CIPBBm,  Id  Gnek  mythology,  the  (athet  of  A 
(f.t.):  in  ■HroDomy,  a  comieUation  of  tbe  nonliBii  hi 

tDtiODcd  by  Eadonu  (4th  centoiy  B.C.)  and  AntB  (]nl        I 

iituiTl.c.}.  Ptolemy  catalogued  I]  sUn  in  this  aaateOalki^ 
Tycbo  II,  uid  Heveliui  %i.  The  moR  intemliiig  Bai  in  it  ii 
i  Ctpifti,  t  remarkable  double  star,  the  brighter  componeU  d 
which  i>  >  ifaort  period  variable  {yn  days),  iritta  a  range  ia 
magnitude  of  ji  to  491  i(  it  alio  a  ipeitraKepic  binuy.  | 

CBPHISODOTDS,  Ibe  name  of  tbe  father  and  of  ibe  «■  c< 
Praiitelo,  both  «ulpior»  like  hiniself.  The  fonnei  miai  have 
Bouitihfli  about  400  a.c.  A  noted  wotk  of  hti  waa  Peace  beaiiug 
the  infant  Wealth,  of  which  a  ropy  exista  at  Munich.  Peace  »  a 
Madnnna.Uke  6gurt  of  a  »omeKh»i  oHBHvative  type-  the  cJaW  ] 
Wealth  ia  leu  lucceasful.  Cephiaodotua  alio  tnade,  like  his  ^oa, 
a  figuK  of  Herniea  curying  the  child  Dionyaua,  unksi  iadeed 
ancienl  critlra  have  made  two  vrotka  of  onCr  He  made  ceitaia 
atatuea  far  tbe  city  of  Megalopolis,  fouDded  in  570  B.C.  Ol  tbe 
work  of  the  younger  Cephiaodotua,  his  grandsHi,  ve  have  do 
remains;  he  was  a  prolific  iculpt«  of  the  latter  pan  ol  tke  ttb 
century  B.C.,  eapccially  noted  for  portraits,  of  Heiundcr.  of  the 
orator  Lycurgus,  and  othen  (ice  J.  Overbed,  ^ntilt  Scinjt- 

tluUtK,  p.  155). 

CESAM  iSinnt),  an  Island  at  tbe  Dutch  Eail  ladies,  ia  tbe 
Molucca  group,  lying  about  j*  S,  and  between  i>;*4j'aBd  ijl* 
E.  Its  length  la  a  little  over  100  m.,  its  gftatcst  bicadih  ibofl 
yt  a,,  and  its  area.  iDcludiBg  neigbbouiing  islets.  Mil  tq.  ■. 
■  Lilllc  Cfnm  or 


Huvam 


d  by  tl 


isthmi 


ot  Eastern  Cen 


purposes,  ia  assigned  to  the  residency  ol  Auboyna. 
'  '  :a  Kairalu  or  West  Cerara.  Wahai  aid  Amakii. 

Tl  parts  ol  Middle  Ceiani,4Bd  Win 


No  . 


ta  9600  ft.,  slope  steeply  to  the  shore.    Ura  [he  vulb 

Eonm  a  colossal  pyramid,  with  peaks  rising  to  nearly  5000  It. 
The  isthmus  connecting  the  two  pirti  of  the  island  h  very 
narmv.  and  has  a  heiehl  of  odIv  Aba  to  490  ft.  The  dpd  nvrts 
navigable  only  bra  lew 


Sow  north  ai 


Tbe  r. 
nual]  on  the  ao 


nfall  is 


north  coast  the  bays  of 
vesMb.  The  geological  ilructuit,  consisting  chiefly  of  eniplivc 
ti>ck)  and  crystalline  limestone,  is  timQar  to  that  of  wnllieiB 
Aroboyna.  In  the  eastern  section  tbe  previiKngroiiiinT9"l- 
line  chalk,  similar  to  that  of  Bum.  Several  hot  spriap  occir. 
and  eanhquakci  are   not   inlrequent.    About  4000  pcnca 
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perished  in  the  earthquake  of  1899.  A  laxge  part  of  the  interior  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  except  along  the  a>ast  the  popu- 
latioD  is  scanty.  For  the  naturalist  Ceram  is  without  much 
interest,  laddng  characteristic  species  or  abundance  of  specimens. 
The  Bandanese  pay  occasional  visits  to  shoot  bears  and  deer; 
there  are  numbers  of  wild  goats  and  cattle;  and  among  tnrds  are 
mentioned  cassowaries,  cockatoos,  birds  of  paradise,  and  the 
swallows  that  furnish  edible  nests.  A  Urge  number  of  fish  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  rivers;  and  as  early  as  x86o  no  fewer 
than  213  speda  were  described.  The  most  valuable  timber  tree 
is  the  iron-wood.  Rice,  maize,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane  and  a 
variety  of  fruits  are  grown;  and  some  tobacco  is  exported  to 
Europe;  but  by  far  the  most  important  production  is  the  sago 
palm,  whidi  grows  abundantly  in  the  swampy  districts,  espedally 
ol  Eastern  Ceram,  and  furnishes  a  vast  supply  of  food,  not  only 
to  Ceram  itself,  but  to  other  islands  to  the  east.  The  Dutch 
have  established  cocoa  and  coffee  plantations  at  various  points. 
The  coast-villages  are  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Malay  popula- 
tion, Buginese,  Macassars,  Balinese  and  other  races  of  the 
archipelago.  .  The  interior  is  occupied  by  the  aborigines,  a  people 
of  Papuan  stock.  They  are  savages  and  head-hunters.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  hampered  by  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  secret  society  called  the  Kakian  Union,  to  which 
pagans,  Mahommedans  and  Christians  indiscriminately  attached 
themselves;  and  it  has  several  times  cost  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties considerable  efforts  to  frustrate  their  machinations  (see 
Tljdschrift  mh  Ned  Ind.f  fifth  year).  The  total  population  is 
estimated  at'  xoo,ooo,  including  12,000  Christians  and  16,000 
Mahommedans.  The  chief  settlements  are  Savai  at  the  north 
and  EJpaputch  at  the  south  end  of  the  bthmus  of  Taruno. 
There  was  a  Dutch  fort  at  Kambello,  on  the  west  side  of  Little 
Ceram,  as  early  as  1646. 

CERAMICS,  or  Keramics  (Gr.  dpofuiSf  earthenware) ,  a  general 
term  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  pottery.  It  is  adopted  for  this 
purpose  both  in  French  (ciramique)  and  in  German  {Keramik)^  and 
thus  has  its  convenience  in  English  as  representing  an  inter- 
national form  of  description  for  a  study  which  owes  much  to  the 
art  experts  of  all  nations,  though  "  ceramic  "  and  "  ceramics  " 
do  not  appear  in  English  as  technical  terms  tiU  the  middle  of  the 
iQth  century. 

The  word  "  pottery  "  (Fr.  poUrU)  in  its  widest  sense  includes 
all  objects  fashioned  from  day  and  then  hardened  by  fiire,  though 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict  the  word  to  the  commoner 
articles  of  this  great  dass  and  to  apply  the  word  "porcdain"  to 
all  the  finer  varieties.  This  tendency  £1  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  is 
founded  on  a  misconception;  the  word  "  porcelain  "  shoidd  only 
be  applied  to  certain  well-marked  varieties  of  pottery.  The  very 
existence  of  pottery  is  dependent  on  two  important  natural 
properties  of  that  great  and  widespread  group  of  rocky  or  earthy 
substances  known  as  clays,  viz.  the  property  of  plastidty  (tbe 
power  of  bdng  readfly  kneaded  or  moulded  while  moist),  and 
the  property  of  being  converted  when  fired  into  one  of  the  most 
indestructible  of  ordinary  things. 

The  days  form  such  an  important  group  of  mineral  substances 
that  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  artiide  Clay  for  an  account  of 
their  occurrence,  composition  and  properties.  In  this  artide  we 
shall  only  deal  with  the  various  days  as  they  have  affected  the 
proUems  of  the  potter  throughout  the  ages.  The  days  found  on 
or  dose  to  the  earth's  surface  are  so  varied  in  composition  and 
properties  that  we  may  see  in  them  one  of  the  vital  factors  that 
has  determined  the  nature  of  the  pottery  of  different  countries 
and  different  peoples.  They  vary  in  plastidty,  and  in  the  hard- 
ness, colour  and  texture  of  the  fired  product,  through  an  astonish- 
ingly wide  range.  To-day  the  fine,  plastic,  white-burning  days  of 
the  south  of  England  are  carried  all  over  Europe  and  America 
for  the  fabrication  &i  modem  wares,  but  that  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  has  only  been  attained  in  recent  times.  Even  down  to 
the  i8th  century,  the  potters  of  every  country  could  onljr  use  on 
an  extensive  scale  the  clays  of  thdr  own  immediate  district,  and 
the  influence  of  this  controlling  factor  on  the  pottery  of  bygone 
ce&turies'has  never  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves.* 
*The  archaeologist  is  frequently  puzzled  as  to  the  place  of  origin 


General  Evolution  of  P^tfery.— The  primitive  races  of  mankind, 
whether  of  remote  ages  or  of  to-day,  took  perforce  such  clay  as 
they  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  some  river-bed,  and 
with  the  rudimentary  preparation  of  spreading  it  out  on  a  stone 
slab  if  necessary  and  piddng  outany  rocky  fragments  of  appred- 
able  size,  then  beating  it  with  the  hands,  with  stones  or  boards,  or 
treading  it  with  the  feet  to  render  it  fairiy  uniform  in  consistency, 
proceeded  to  fashion  it  into  such  shapes  as  need  or  fancy  dictated. 
Fired  in  an  open  fire,  or  in  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  potter's 
kiln,  such  pottery  may  be  buff,  drab,  brown  or  red — and  these 
from  imperfect  firing  become  smoked,  grey  or  black.  How  many 
generations  of  men,  of  any  race,  handed  on  their  painfully 
acquired  bits  of  knowledge  before  this  earliest  stage  was  passed, 
we  can  never  know;  but  here  and  there,  where  the  circumstances 
were  favourable  or  the  ncc  was  quick  of  observation,  we  can 
trace  in  the  work  of  prehistoric  man  in  many  countries  a  gradually 
advancing  skill  based  on  increased  technical  knowledge.  For 
ages  tools  and  methods  remained  of  the  simplest— the  fingers 
for  shaping  or  building  up  vessels,  a  piece  of  mat  or  basket- 
work  for  giving  initial  support  to  a  more  ambitious  vase, — until 
some  ori^nal  genius  of  the  tribe  finds  that  by  starting  to  build  up 
his  pot  on  the  flattened  side  of  a  boulder  he  can  turn  his  support 
so  as  to  bring  every  part  in  succession  under  his  hand,  and  lol 
the  potter's  whed  is  invented — not  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
one  of  the  gods  to  a  favoured  race,  as  the  myths  of  all  the  older 
dvilizations  or  barbarisms,  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Greek,  Scythian, 
and  Chinese  have  fabled,  but  bom  from  the  brain  and  hand  of 
man  struggling  to  fulfil  his  allotted  task. 

Formeriy  every  writer  on  the  history  of  pottery  seemed  to 
imagine  that  the  very  radest  pottery  must  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Egyptian,  Chinese  or  some  other  distinct  race  from  which 
the  knowledge  radiated  to  all  the  other  races  of  the  prehistoric 
world.  No  conception  <»uld  be  more  erroneous.  Since  the 
nu'ddle  of  the  X9th  century  research  has  established  beyond  doubt 
that  wherever  day  was  found  men  became  potters  of  a  sort,  just 
as  they  became  hunters,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.,  by  sheer  force  of 
need  and  slowly-gathered  tradition.  The  not  yet  exploded  view 
that  Egypt  or  Assyria  was  the  special  cradle  of  this  art,  and  that 
the  pottery  of  the  Greeks  and  Ronoans  directly  descended  from 
such  a  parent  stock,  caimot  survive  in  view  of  the  incontestable 
evidence  that  pottery  was  made  by  the  prehistoric  peoples  of 
what  we  now  odl  Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  countries^  long 
before  they  were  aware  that  any  other  peoples  lived  on  the  earth 
than  themsdves. 

For  centuries  this  simple  hand-made  pottery  was  hardened  by 
drying  in  the  stm,  so  that  it  would  serve  for  the  storage  of  dried 
grain,  &c.,  but  the  increasing  use  of  fire  would  soon  bring  out  the 
amazing  fact  that  a  baked  clay  vessd  became  as  hard  as  stone. 
Then,  too,  came  the  knowledge  that  even  in  one  district  all  the 
days  did  not  fire  to  the  same  colour,  and  colour  decoration  arose, 
in  a  rade  daubing  or  smearing  of  some  day  or  earth  (a  raddle  or 
bole  perhaps),  which  was  found  to  give  a  bright  red  or  buff  colour 
on  vessels  shaped  in  a  duller-coloured  clay — ^most  predous  of  all 
were  little  deposits  of  white  clay  which  kept  their  purity  unsullied 
through  the  fire, — and  by  these  primitive  means  the  races  of  the 
dawn  made  thdr  wares.  On  this  substracture  all  the  pottery 
of  the  last  four  thousand  years  has  been  built,  for  behind  all 
Egyptian,  Greek  or  Chinese  pottery  we  find  the  same  primitive 
foundations. 

We  now  reach  the  beginnings-  of  recorded  history,  and  as  the 
great  nations  of  the  past  emerge  from  the  shadows  they  each 
develop  the  potter's  art  in  an  individual  way.  The  Egyptians 
evolve  schemes  of  glowing  colour— brilliant  glazes  fiired  on 
objects,  shaped  in  sand  hdd  together  with  a  little  day,  or  actually 
carved  from  rocks  or  stones;  the  Greeks  produce  thdr  marvels 

of  some  example  of  ancient  pottery — was  it  made  in  the  district 
where  it  was  found,  or  had  it  been  imported  from  some  other  centre? 
When  we  possess  a  suflicient  bodv  of  analytical  data  obtained  by  the 
use  of  one  general  chemical  method,  an  analysis  of  a  fragment  vnll 
frequently  enable  such  a  question  to  be  answered,  where  now  all  is 
douDt  and  speculation.  But  the  analytical  results  published  hitherto 
are  often  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  lor  such  a  purpose^ 
the  older  methods  of  silicate  analysb  being  only  approximate. 
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of  plastic  form,  and  then,  excited  by  their  growing  skill  in  meul 
work,  turn  the  plastic  clay  into  imitations  of  metal  forms.  These 
nations  arc  overthrown,  and  the  Romans  spread  some  knowledge 
— only  a  tincture,  it  must  be  confessed— ^ver  all  'the  lands  they 
hold  in  fee;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Egypt 
to  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  they  set  alight  potters'  fines  that  have 
never  since  been  extinguished.  The  Roman  empire  falls,  and 
over  Europe  its  pottery  is  forgotten  along  with  its  greater 
achievements;  yet  still  pottery-making  goes  on  in  a  very  simple 
way,  to  be  slowly  revived  and  modified  once  more  by  the  com- 
munities of  monks,  who,  in  later  centuries,  replace  the  Roman 
legions  as  the  great  civilizing  influence  in  Europe.  Meantime 
Egypt  and  the  nearer  East  continued,  in  a  debased  form,  the 
splendours  of  their  glorious  past,  and  glazed  and  pamted  pottery 
was  still  made  by  traditional  methods.  What  part  the  Byzantine 
civilization  and  the  Persians  played  during  thU  obscure  time,  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  realize;  but  we  now  know  that  many 
interesting  kinds  of  decorated  pottery  were  made  at  Old  Cairo,  at 
Alexandria,  at  Damascus,  in  Syria,  Anatolia  and  elsewhere  (on 
which  the  later  Moslem  potters  founded  their  glorious  works), 
at  a  time  when  all  over  Europe  crocks  of  simple  red  or  drab  clay, 
covered  only  with  green  and  yeUow  lead-glazes,  were  the  sole 
evidence  of  the  potter's  skill.  What  the  Arab  conquests  destroyed, 
and  what  their  breath  quickened  into  life,  we  can  only  guess; 
but  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  with  the  Mahommedan  con- 
quests there  came  a  time  when  the  potter's  art  of  the  Occident 
reached  its  highest  expression,  and  when  methods  and  knowledge 
hitherto  confined  to  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia  were  spread  from 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France  to  India — even,  it  may  be,  into 
China. 

Meantime,  in  the  farther  East,  the  Chinese — the  greatest  race 
of  potters  the  world  has  ever  seen — ^were  quietly  gathering 
strength,  until  from  their  glazed,  hard-fired  pottery  there  emerged 
the  marvellous,  white  translucent  porcelain,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  medieval  world. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  15th  century  of  our  era,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  practically  this: — ^In  European  countries  proper  we 
find  rudely  fashioned  and  decorated  wares  in  which  we  can  trace 
the  slow  development  of  a  native  craft  from  the  superposition 
of  Roman  methods  on  the  primitive  work  of  the  peoples.  The 
vessels  were  mostly  intended  for  use  and  not  for  show;  were 
clumsily  fashioned  of  any  local  day,  and  if  glazed  at  all  then  only 
with  coarse  lead-glazes,  coloured  yellow  or  green;  in  no  case 
above  the  level  of  workmanship  of  the  travelling  brick-  or  tile- 
maker.  The  finest  expression  of  this  native  style  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Gothic  tile  pavements  of  France,  Germany  and  England, 
where  all  the  colours  are  due  to  the  clays  and  there  is  no  approach 
to  painting.  In  the  Moslem  countries — including  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  Egypt  and  the  nearer  East,  probably 
even  to  the  very  centre  of  Asia — ^pottery  was  being  made  either 
of  whitish  clay  and  sand,  or  of  a  light  reddish  clay  coated  with  a 
white  facing  of  fine  clay  or  of  tin-enainel,  on  which  splendid 
decorative  patterns  in  vivid  pigments  or  brilliant  iridescent 
lustres  were  painted. 

As  early  as  the  lath  century  of  our  era  this  superior  artistic 
pottery  of  the  Moslem  nations  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
Europeans  as  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  wealthy;  and  we  may 
well  believe  the  traditional  accoimts  that  Saracen  potters  were 
brought  into  Italy,  France  and  Burgundy  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  their  art,  while  Italian  potters  certainly  penetrated 
into  the  workshops  of  eastern  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  gathered 
new  ideas.  In  Italy  certainly,  and  in  the  south  of  France 
probably,  e£forts  were  continuously  in  progress  to  improve  the 
native  wares  by  coating  the  vessels  with  a  white  "  slip  "  and 
drawing  on  them  rude,  painted  patterns  in  green,  yellow  and 
purplish  black.  The  increasing  intercourse  with  Spain,  in  war 
and  peace,  also  introduced  the  use  of  tin-enamel  after  the  fashion 
of  the  famous  Hispano-Moresque  wares,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
X4th  century  a  knowledge  of  tin-enamel  was  widespread  in  Italy 
and  paved  Uie  way  to  the  glorious  painted  majblica  of  the  isth 
and  i6th  centuries.  From  Italy  and  Spain,  France  and  Holland, 
Germany,  and  finally,  though  much  later,  England  leamt  this  art, 


and  the  tln-enamelled  pottery  of  middle  and  northcn  Europe,  so 
largely  made  during  the  x7th  and  xSth  centuries,  was  the  dovct 
offshoot  of  this  movement  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.^ 

During  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  Chinese  porcelain  ak» 
began  to  find  its  way  into  Europe,  and  by  the  whiteness  of  its 
substance  and  its  marvdlous  transluoence  excited  the  attcntioa 
of  the  Italian  majolists  and  alchemists.  The  first  bvopeaa 
imitation  of  this  famous  oriental  pwcdain  of  whkh  we  bave 
indubitable  record  was  made  at  Florence  (1575-1585)  by  akbe> 
mists  or  potters  working  under  the  patronage,  aiid.  it  is  said,  vith 
the  active  collaboration  of  Francesco  de*  MedicL  Hus  Flanatiae 
porcdain  was  the  first  of  those  distinctively  European  mun, 
made  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  whidi  form  a  oouett- 
ing  link  between  pottery  and  glass,  for  they  may  be  ooosdercd 
either  as  pottery  rendered  translucent  or  as  gjass  resdocd 
opaque  by  shaping  and  firing  a  mixture  f««>*if»iiig  a  lu]gc 
percentage  of  glass  with  a  very  little  day.  After  the  oessatios  of 
the  Flmentine  experiments  we  know  ol  no  European  pffrrfhw 
for  nearly  a  century,  though  the  importatioo  ol  Chioeae  porccbta 
had  Urgdy  increased  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  vaiionB  **  India'* 
companies.  The  next  European  porodain,  nsde  like  the 
Florentine  of  glass  and  clay,  was  that  of  Rooen  (1673)  and  St 
Cloud  (1696);  and  during  the  i8th  century  artificial  gbssy 
porcelain  was  made  in  France  and  F.ngland  largely,  and  in  other 
countries  experimentally.  German  experimcntcxs  worked  m 
another  direction,  and  the  first  porcelain  made  in  Enrope  bom 
materials  similar  to  the  Chinese  was  produced  at  Massta  by 
BOttger  (X7IO-X7X3).  During  the  x8th  centniy  liot  only  wa 
there  a  very  large  trade  in  imported  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain,  but  there  was  a  great  devdopment  of  pondaia 
manufacture  in  Europe;  and  in  every  country  factories  wen 
established,  generaUy  under  royal  or  prinody  patnmage,  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  porcdain  like  the  Frendi,  or  genime 
porcdain  like  the  German.  The  Engluh  made  a  departure  a 
the  introduction  of  a  porcdain  distinct  from  other,  thnsgk 
adding  caldned  ox-bones  to  the  other  ingredieats;  fnd  this 
English  bone-porcdain — a  wdl-marked  ipedea  is  now  kzgdy 
made  in  America,  France,  Germany  and  Sweden  as  weil  as  n 
England. 

By  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  the  risks  and  losses  atteadsnt 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  French  glassy  porcdain  had  caoaed  its 
abandonment,  and  a  porcelain  made  from  natural  r^>**"%  Kke 
the  Chinese  has  since  been  generally  made  on  the  oontinmi  of 
Europe. 

The  older  tin-enamelled  wares— derived  from  the  Frrf^ 
Moresque  and  the  Italian  majolica— so  laifdy  made  in  Fnnoe. 
HoUand,  Germany  and  elsewhere  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  met  with  a  fate  analogous  to  that  of  the  Fmch 
porcelain.  Tin-enamdled  earthenware  is  always  a  biittk 
substance,  soon  damaged  in  regular  use;  so  that,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  the  x8th  century,  the  English  potter  first  sppeared  as  a 
serious  competitor  with  a  fine  white  earthenware  of  soperior 
durability  and  precision  of  manufacture,  the  old  painted  faieacr 
gradually  disappeared  between  the  upper  millstODe  of  Earapeaa 
porcelain  and  the  nether  millstone  of  F.nglish  earthenware. 

The  19th  century  witnessed  a  great  and  steady  growth  ia  the 
output  of  porcehiin  and  pottery  of  all  kinds  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Mechanical  methods  were  largdy  caOed  in  to 
supplement  or  replace  what  had  hitherto  remained  almost  pcoe 
handicraft.  The  English  methods  <A  preparing  and  auxtng  the 
materials  of  the  body  and  glaze,  and  the  Enj^ish  device  of  rqilac- 
ing  painted  decoration  by  machine  printing,  to  a  hr^gt  estcnl 
carried  the  day,  with  a  great  gain  to  the  merfMniotl  aapectt  of  the 


*  It  must  alwajrt  be  borne  in  mind  that,  aide  by  ade  with  tbe 
production  of  artistic  wares  in  all  countries,  the  traditioaal  cn(t 
of  the  villa^  pot-maker  continued,  and  has  piobably  hern  tm 
interfered  with  than  is  eenetally  imagined,  except  in  the  BritiA 
Isles.  Any  country  marnet-place  in  ^nin,  Italy,  Greece,  Frano. 
Germany,  or  Hdland  is  provided  to-day  with  a  jimple  pesaB* 
pottery  little  removed  in  its  forms,  its  deconti<m8,or  tu  todwical 
skill  from  the  country  work  of  the  middle  ages.  In  Enflaad  the 
cheapness  of  machine-made  pottery  has  largeiy  dmiuyed  nch 
village  industries. 
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ntk  tnd  io  maay  ant  with  ta  alSn  aUnctioB  of  iu  ulbtic 
ipiiil.  Eva  the  htnd-natk  thai  Mill  Raiuiwd  wu  Urtely 
iStcUd  bjr  tbc  fnwJBc  doninun  of  muhinery;  uid  Uic 
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iaJuBiCT  mt  totmuiuily  (t  wcfk.  Side  by  ^de  with  the  inoeu- 
inf  .nM-ii-nif*!  perfection  of  the  ireM  bulk  of  modetn  potteiy 
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nvncd  nuuy  ol  tbc  oldei  dcoontlve  method*  that  hid  Fallen 
into  obliTion  and  ptodnced  frcali  and  original  work,  in  ceitain 
dnctioa  ens  beyond  the  achievemenuol  the  pan.  Tbeioth 
caitsiy  opcBcdiritb  a  wider  outlook  anwng  the  poiten  ol  Eumpe 
aadAiwica.  In  evciy  ooonuy  me n  were  itriving 
hnac  back  to  tbeii  woHd-old  oalt  lomethlni  of 
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ladia,  CqrIoQ,  China  or  Japao»  in  all  iti  pnmitive  *inipUdt> 
It-  I).  Ttiii  tann  of  jBCtert  wheel  wu  the  only  one  known 

--■-'-'---J a,  and  then,  in  Eg™  apjarently, -■  -  ■ — 

of  leofthealnf  the  apiDdlc  artuc 


Int  Idi  the  maoipuiiEioa  of  the  d^r  (fit-  >>■ 
■n^  to  have  been  made  bdoie  the  17A  cea 


— -,. — ^„,- „^^ , apandlc  arliKh  camca  the 

thn:wiiw-wbcd  and  nwuDCtof  on  it  near  the  baaen  much  laraer  diak 
which  l£e  pottir  could  route  with  hb  foot,  and  B  have  both  handi 

— i--T__  ..  ^i._  _._..  **_  ^v     JJo.loither  advance 

tiiry»  lAen  the  wheel 

^-/craniRey;  and  Ihoufh  a 

dwaaintniducedlatheBiddli<tflhal9thceotu[y, 
the  beat  foe  the  Hnducliaa  of  ioe  pottery. 

Willi  Rfaid  to  the  pottei  1  wheel 
Dg  beyoad  my  aimple  ihapea  it  ia 

mcuidB  aa ia (eoenUy  Ima^ned.  ABchai 
lie  day  ■•  Be<I  eaough  to  "  Ihnnr  " 
>bpe  of  even  thickneai.    TMa  spei 

ceaoved  Innn  the  wheel  and  Kt  an ,.     ,- ..  „ 

^tbCT'hanl,  it  may  be  jt-centred  canfuUy  on  the  wheel  (ll 
EnciiciJ,  or  planed  in  a  boriiontal  lalbc  ^nce  i6ih  century 
iwatd  down  u  the  eiact  ebape  and  pcJbbed  to  an  even,  ai 
•nlaie.  Tlw  Cicck  vaae-maken  were  ainady  adtpti  in  wl 
ma  Rckoned  a  modem,  detettaUe  pnctice.    Many  Gieek 


Lflthal  the  potter  ca 

impleled°t^> 


I  ^«ae4hape  wia  anoot ba 
ID  poluhed  Loaa  fine  a  di 


^uy  «f  thc^  fnma  haw  bwi  made  in  two  or  three  pDftiona.  I 
!>wly  iainad  tocether  aad  fintihed  oa  the  oiitiiile  aa  one 
'•W.  £^  nauAaUebow  the  Cnefcaa*l  Chineae  had  diici 
devicca  ot  ihia  Uad  which  are  lenenlly 
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lind  that  the  ihapinE  of  potlcfy  by 
ouldi  i>  mack  older  than  tfaF  poller  a 

in  EnfUiid  about  the  middle  of  the  l«lb 
.  I  iDprvvat  wjtli  which  Jt  haa  been  ^nenjly  Rfarded 


jlid  Xitien  MuKun  '  dStT)"^! 


n  Mn  dtU' •«  rK  drf  ViHua,  by  Cipr 


lied.    The  lenenl  type  of 

diffnnE  type,  horiaon 
Ihe  hard-Bred  pottery  ol 


o  Piccolpaiao  of  Caiiel 


*,  ac.y  u  «d]  u  far  Ctla 

mpomUiiH.  Wlihtheoffmiall 

n  k  lactotv  induRiy  in  Uw  1 8th  nrliiry.  Improved  kill 
duad.  lad  tlw  tyjie  ol  kiln  now  to  lattely  uaed  in  dvili 
ii  pnciioUr  ■  vcnicul  irverbetaiofy  lui 
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■e  poiceUIn    vlikli 


. — Twofonniol  ItaLiu  poccer't  whceli,  about  1540. 

m  dutribu^oD  thmtiBhoiit  tbe  loin  or  ov«n  bu  bcea  e<p«ri< 
A  with;  and.  tfaoiAh  tlw  nauiti  have  been  meet  lucctuful 
he  potnt  of  view  of  tlic  potter^  even  One  moat  trctnt  ovl-Artd 
ttouifl  very  wteruL  trp«  cf  appumiui,  tlw  Aimunt  ol 

lile  he«t  being  retativdy  umU  in  Uk  f  in' '—     '"- 

dim  nod  ovciu  vr  now  bnng  uted  or 


fired  etu*>  v 


objects  «T  ro'"^''  ^"  those  of  uiciriI  Eftypl.^  but  the  practice 
ouy  bavT  been  nrigiiuttd  incleijendently  wberever  t  knowkdoe  oF 
tbc  ckmentB  of  ilu-mAldna  hud  apiad.  u  ell  tbe  eudy  iUiet 
wen  of  the  ulkuline  type,  wbkh  nmit  fint  be  fined  Lato  1  ilua 
bcfen  they  an  be  eppUed  to  pottery. 

Meny  primitive  ncee  leedi  to  luve  buralibed  their  potttry  after 
It  wu  furd.  in  onicT  tojnt  m  gbny  surfece;  end  in  other  cuet  tbe 
hjrfm  «v  xcndered  ■fiiniiig  end  waterproof  by  eoAtiiu  it  with 
wajcy  or  reiinoiu  lubetuceu  which  were  often  coloured.     It  \a 


lilivc  potlcry,  both  iDDdrm  u 


er  a»  flotcf  thoK  deAnil 


jnd  iriien  tb^  have  been  med  mcceHf  uU^  the 
I  ^DAird  with  n  eurffece  layer  of  tughly  tibccDus 
i^c^lled  Per^an  itbodian  Syrian  and  Eiypliar 
m  ddle  ageij  Tbe  fact  that  |taiea  coola  n  n| 
e  to  ordmary  pottery  when  aLlraline  t^"^ 
red  at  a  very  early  period  for  lead  «!•»  1 
d  n  EiypI  and  the  nearer  EaH  n  Piotcnu  1 


replaced  Ch  iiesc  peim 
by  analccoLJB  methcdt  a 
Iq'fdipariodcncdbyiii 
and  (be  hard'lired  Hone 

Every  kind  ot  potler't  clay  (the  miitun!  oI  clay,  nnd,  flint.  Ac., 
from  which  the  Eotter  ihape*  bit  wam)  haa  lu  own  type  of  gtaie, 
and  Front  the  earliert  time  down  to  our  mm  what  the  potter  could 

enidlice  in  form  or  elase  or  colour  has  bern  largely  decided  for  him 
y  the  clay  material  at  hij  command.    Wilh  any  lood  platlic  day 


digniiied  by  the  name  of  ErtPlian  porcelain)  aie  hardly  to  be  call 
potlery  at  all,  though  we  have  no  other  name  for  them.  T 
maleru  ii  lariely  Hind  held  togetber  by  ■  little  clay  and  gtaia. 


The  mon  imporuni  typea  of  ibK  m  (i)  allsliBF  flaai  ( 
Etyptiaii,  Syrian,  Podan.  fte.),  the  gldsK  uul  ■■■*  ditri 
W  lead  (laBu,  the  mat  ndeand  In  nc  wul  Oc  b«  lor 
ordinary  purpcaca:  (3}  fdipntiiic  flanc^  the  flatta  of  hani-i 
parcelalni,  generalqr  nnwltcd  to  any  other  — " — =-■  ■  '-*  —'•  -•■ 


id  ciaya.  The  dwa  an  an 
t  ibey  £n  to  eviry  ihade  of  cobui  frsm  ^lite  Ib  uiey,  aa 
T.  red,  brown,  or  even  ton  brooaewUe^  ia  ahnoathlKL  C^ 
y  daubed  or  painted  upon  ■■w*i**>  fenned  the  priniiive  palrrtt 
ihe  potter,  eapecitlly  befon  the  Iimtlon  ti  [.lair  When  (tut 
_>  uied  (bene  nntuni  d^ra  were  chanied  ia  tint,  and  anti^neanhL 
other  than  clayi,  contauuna  inn,  ■**«g*'**—  attd  cobak,  wvn 
gradually diicoveied and uirdl  Iliaa]w>aurprisinf  toHMctbaliBae 


iron  flbcpTen,tunju<^  and  yedowglaunf  the  an 

Syrian  and  ^yptian  work  that  peeceded  the  ^ 
the  art  of  Rlotuig  pottery  with  a  clear  to 
thoTTHighly  learnt.    Vaaea,  t^ea.  Ac.,  ib 


'  than  the  grecugivcn  byoaide  of  conicrfen , -, — _ 

liv  copper,  the  deep  yet  vivid  blus  of  cobalt,  the  benKtfid  <■- 
:nain  purple  of  mauganeae.  and  in  cettiin  diitiicta  tbe  rich  nd  i< 
rmcnian  bole,  ihey  achieved  cstoiir  achcwta  that  have  leKf  bets 
irpaaard  in  tbeir  brilliaut  yet  hamooioaa  ricbncaa. 
Wh^n  the  mating  of  while  lilicewa  day  w»  repheed  by  •■ 
paqiie  lin-enamcl  ai  in  Spain.  Italy,  Fmncf,  HoBairf.  (c.  ■ 
eceiHty  change  in  lheoJouricbeme.muilted.    Al  int  oaiy  Ih. 

».    Ht>w  vtiiBOcaiid  taeapaleTte 
luind  gnHindwaa  ihovo  by  ihc 

f,  Ac-,  tbeir  c^bur  1 


Italian  majolica  cro«s{  litb  Chine 
Jhlouilien  and  Rouen  m 
Nuremberg  and  other  aoi 


j'3i"._ 

tbe»oriin4 , ,.  r 

back  to  Ibe  cokmr  acbemca  of  Italian  najotici  and  of  the  huiaad 
Syrian  pottery  thai  Be  behind  nod  beyond  tbcitt- 
Tbe  colours  already  ^kn  of  w» —  -'-' — -  -■ 


miM  encniive  application  '^  coloured  fllja  n^ 
made  by  (he  ChineK.  who  devch|i(d  ihia  tn*  •• 
before  they  Ined  painted  paltc 
colour-     I  ne  eai-iieat  Chineie  porcelaina.  and  the  muD-anu  >„'— 

Wllh    Ihe   OEeedingly   reftactDcy   frispathic  g1a»  of  ^^^^ 

known  to  Ihe  poltera  of  the  Ming  dynaKy  which  ' 
high  tempcTuiuie  needed  to  ueli  their  gteao.    ( 

fiuible  glBHCB  on  the  already  fired  ^aie.    Tbn  *-t"]*-*  ha 
purpose  tbe  cofonred  enunalt  mad  on  iBBtali  itmt  thnesa 
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;  attuned  (o  the 
JT  Baropcui  pottf 


J)  the  Alr^y  on 

Wilh  the  inlroduouui  of  Ibia  muv- 
Etuope  Ibe  Mine  practimm^irny 


1^  ficvl  |[uc  by 

■B  UBannt  u.     f^ijiitinB  in  on- 

. ^ the  fited  (lue,  lannbln  eIm 

painliiH,  sdd  It  fmnay  cBta  ■  MriUiig  esatnit  bulb  In  lechniquc 
snd  cciiaar^uftliiy  to  the  p«jtitiiif  executed  u  cdknart  iindtr  ihp 
kIasc  In  tbe  fonncr  the  Work  can  be  bigUy  fioiihed  ud  the  moti 
mechankml  executjen  ii  poetlbic,  but  the  ooleun  nre  aciiber  to  rich 
aor  »a  bnlliuB  u  uoder-slue  coloun,  dot  bavt  they  the  Hine 
iDJIneH  ft*  ii  (iveo  by  the  iliy bt  Kpjewl  of  the  udder-giuc  colour 
when  the  ilue  b  melled  over  it. 

I1  mint  De  pflJnted  out  that  the  colour  nADbilitiH  in  toy  nwthod 
of  |»ctery  dccmtkMk  an  largely  dependent  on  tbc  lempenturv  tt 
kbich  the  colour  Dcedt  to  be  find.  The  clay  colovrvw  naturally 
OHR  lidiited  ID  range  thaa  1h^  under-glaic  coloura,  and  Ibcao  in 
Ilieir  lora  than  the  oo«laie  coloura. 

When.  abODI  the  middle  d  ibe  i8ih  cRiCury,  European  pottery 
look  oa  (ta  modem  form,  o(  unhamn  made  alter  the  EniliiK 
fuhloo.  utd  pBcelaia  like  the  Piench  and  Ccnnan.  the  lead  or 
lebpalhic  gla»  med  Imiu^E  about  anathtr  revolution  in  the 
potter"*  pafette.  The  growing  ideal  o(  mechinicel  perfection  dii- 
CDUDled  the  freedom  ol  the  eailier  bruihwock.  and  prioted  paltemi, 
oi  pniotini  that  might  almoR  have  been  printed,  mnoved  the  tnind 


ee  UDilimat  d  beloie  the  191b  Rnluiy.     The 

Vbib. — The  noble  melala.  auch  u  gold,  plati™ 

'   -~«lheeailvynno(lbc  laih  century,  been 

Eo  pottery  deeoralian.  especially  on  the  lire 


he  jlaae  like  enamel  c 


early  Cbinnr  and  Jipineie  gilding  appori,  like  ihc  Europeon,  10 

that  tbc  uac  U  "  lired"  gotf  wai  uugbi  to  the  OricnTarby  the 
Eumpeai  in  the  iBih  century.  TtMlay  "  liquid  "  gold  ia  exported 
to  Chiu  sod  Japan  Inxn  Europe  loc  the  uk  of  tbe  poller, 

PcmmvE  Ponuv 
We  can  gnnp  together  thai  gieal  and  iridely-ipreid  claia  o( 
irciscls  made  by  the  primitive  lacei  ol  mankind,  whether  belote 
Ibe  dawn  of  dvUiiatlon  oral  [he  pisenl  day,  lot  it  is  intersting 
In  note  that  many  modem  racea  atill  make  pottery  by  tbe  tame 
rude  method  aa  the  Neolithic  races  ol  EuropeandAiia,  and  with 
urikingaiDulaTityof  reauJt.  In  fact,  the  knowledgeoF  the  methods 
and  practict*  of  Ibe  primitive  pDtten  ol  our  own  lime  furnilhcs 
Ihc  best  posiible  guide  to  the  methoda  of  labiication  and  onia- 
menuiion  of  the  ancient  ipedmeDi  that  are  dug  up  Irom  barrows, 
grave  mounds,  and  tumuli.  It  U  only  natural  that  the  railerials 
and  mcthodai^  such  pottery  are  always  of  Ihe  simplest.  The  day 
11  used  with  very  little  preparation,  and  it  is  no  unusual  tbiog  to 
find  bits  ol  stone,  gravel,  Ac.  embedded  in  the  paste  of  lueh 
■arcs,  though  at  a  later  stage  of  development  they  would  have 

potters  practoed  the  art  for  long  without  discovering  that  their 
vessels  were  not  so  liable  to  crack  in  drying,  or  lose  then*  shape  in 
firing,  if  fine  sand  or  pounded  "  pouberds  "  mert  mixed  with  tbe 
day;  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  tbe  work  of  races  that  have 
piued  beyond  the  Stone  Age  and  have  learned  Ihe  use  ol  metab 
we  6nd  this  custom  universal. 

There  are  three  methodi  ol  shaping  which  seem  to  be  cmnnuin 
lo  almost  every  primitive  nci' — 
I.  The  icooping  out  of  a  vessel  from  abaltof  ctay. 
1.  The  t»ildlng  up  of  a  fonn,  often  on  a  pJKe  of  basket-work  or 
,  malting,  gndually  railing  Ihe  walls  higher  by  applying  and 
SDKVtbiilg  down  niccesilve  layen  of  clay. 
>  Coiling;  in  which  the  clay  is  rolled  out  into  thin  ropea,  and 
ihoc  an  coiled  round  and  round  upon  each  other  and 
■modied  down  with  Ihe  bandiand  with  umple  loolsof  bone. 


The  use  dI  the  pDllei'i  wheel  Ii  upknown,  while  It  h  remaiiable 

how  beautifully  true  and  finely.faahioned  much  primitive  pottery 
is.  The  primitive  red  and  black  vases  discovered  by  Flinders 
Petric  in  Egypt,  and  the  somewhat  similar  vessels  of  prehistoric 
date  from  Spain,  are  remarkable  instances  of  this.  Some  primi- 
tive races  leave  their  pottery  without  decoration,  eapeciaUy 
when  they  have  a  £ne  red-bummg  clay  to  work  In,  but,  generaDy 
speakjng,'pri[nilive  pottery  of  every  race  and  time  ta  elaborately 
decorated,  but  only  with  tbe  aimplest  patterns.     Such  decora- 


this  or 


All 


perhaps,  the  pattern  which  has  so 
obviously  been  produced  by  pressing  a  twisted  thong  round  the 
neck  or  bowl  of  a  vase;  thou^  the  thong  may  have  been  used  in 
tbe  first  Instance  merely  to  serve  as  a  su^^wrt  while  the  vessel  was 
dried.  At  a  later  alage  the  ornament  is  generally  obtained  by 
scratching  with  a  tool,  by  pressing  the  end  of  a  lioilow  stick  into 

into  the  shape  of  a  half -moon,  or  other  equally  simple  decontlve 
device.    In  certain  tropical  countries  this  rudinRntaiy  pottery 

dried  In  the  sun,  but  In  all  northern  and  temperate  countries 
it  must  have  been  fired,  probably  in  the  most  imperfect  way,  in  so 
open  fire  or  in  such  a  kiln  as  could  be  [oraied  by  aiokinga  hole  into 
the  ground  and  erecting  round  it  a  screen  of  stono.  How  imper- 
fect the  firing  was  is  shown  bylhe  ashen  .grey  colour  due  to  smoke. 
In  those  countries  where  the  ware  has  been  mote  perfectly  Gred 
the  pieces  nntuially  become  bu9,  dtab,  brown  or  red. 

The  primitive  vessels  that  have  been  found  In  the  grave- 
mounds  ol  England  and  the  northem  countries  generally  have 
received  a  number  of  fancilul  names  for  which  then  is  very  little 
wairanl  except  in  the  case  ol  the  cinerary  urns.  These  are 
generally  the  largest  vessels  of  this  class,  and  as  they  were  useil 

position  that  they  were  made  lor  this  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Our  knowledge  of  primitive  pottery  has  been  greatly  improved 

students  connected  with  the  United  Stales  (Ecological  Survey, 
who  have  carefully  recorded  the  prcsenl-day  practices  of  those 
native  tribes  who  make  and  use  pottery  in  various  parts  ol  North 
America  and  Mexico;  while,  in  the  same  way,  Peruvian,  Bra- 
xiliaD  and  olbec  South  American  pottery  bos  been  as  closely 
investigated  by  European  observers.  It  ^ould  be  noted  that  no 
primitive  pottery  reveals  any  trace  ol  a  knowledge  of  gtaae, 
though  much  of  it  has  been  highly  polished  after  firing,  and  in 
some  cases  a  vamiah  has  been  applied  which  may  perhaps  be 
regardedu  Ibe  earliest  kind  of "  glaiing  "ever  applied  to  pottery 

LirlMtlKK. — On  prlmitl' 
snE-ciallv  mentioned.    W.  Gn 

Di.kins.  Eail,  Man  in  Br— .  -  , -.  ..  , 

^eitatkii  in  Bnliilt  und  Soon  Buriai-moiuidi  of  Eail  Ve 
{•■XiS'l  Abercromby,  "The  Oldest  Bruoae-age  Ctarnic  Type  in 
Britain''./.  4ali./itf.  vol.  xuii.  (igoi).  t;3:Ciiiil<JDAaMn''>" 
(/  iki  Breiai  An  (BriUth  Museum.  1904}:  koeneo.  CMiUmtii 

(iBn.i-  U'~,-n>lrv  D(r  inlrufwrle  Ktnmit  irr  Sutit-  latd  Brtiof- 
Hiilar)  tfAtttiat  Ptittry  (Cnck  and  Roman) 

Wnirndl  PaUrry  &[  lit  Eailm  Vmlti  Slola 


09oS>; 


_  .  _ilinolDgy.WaiWnM0Ji,ifel;al 
Rtperl  of  Bureau  ol  Ethnalon'  lor  l> 
c.'Wt  (iMoJ;  Von  der  Sleinen.  Kauu-VUki 
(184JI;  Haitman,  ArrlitiolBiiail  Karctclia  1 
SiETLel.  on  ".Merican  Poller); '■_in__/'aW«aJ 

« 


_  _         DtMaii  Oil-AJrilm,  vnL  ix.  (ifOT);  Macluer, 
ibyle  Pollcry." -'omi. ,<■(*. /■n.vol.mii. p. >«, and"  UpFT' 
tL'yut,"  iM.  aaiv  p.  70:  Myres,  "  Earlv  Pottery  Fabrics  of  Aua 
Min.ir."  /imm.  Hilk   IHU.  sain.  p.  t67rTun 
BfFu;)(rflww.r;„to;i,c(jo«ei*M(Fopliij» 


.  to;  Myres,  "  EatlvPoilcry  Fi 

1-,-., ^HM.Iome  ii.  (1907)  ■ 

auiinior  BiypU  (i^ojr  <W.  B.-) 

EcYTT  um  Wesiekh   Aft* 
Etyplion  Po«By,— Egypt  aSords  us  the  most  stnlang  iailanw 
ol  Ihe  potter'*  art.     As  in  other  counuki 
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pottery  was  made  even  m  Neolithic  times,  for  the  Nile  mud  forms 
a  fine  plastic  clay  and  sand  is  of  course  abundant  With  these 
materials  various  kinds  of  pottery,  often  extremely  well  made 
and  of  good  form,  have  been  continuously  produced  for  common 
domestic  requirements,  but  such  pottery  was  never  glazed. 

The  wonderful  glazes  of  the  Egyptians  were  applied  to  a 
special  preparation  which  can  hardly  be  called  pottery  at  all, 
it  contained  so  little  clay.  Yet  as  early  as  the  1st  Dynasty 
the  Egyptians  had  learnt  to  shape  little  objects  in  this  tender 
material  and  cover  them  with  their  wonderful  turquoise  glazes. 
We  have  therefore  to  study  the  development  of  two  independent 
things:  (r)  the  ordinary  pottery  of  common  day  left  without 
glaze;  (a)  the  brilliant  ^azed  faience  which  appears  to  be  special 
to  Egypt,  though  it  may  have  been  the  groundwork  for  the 
technique  of  the  slip-faced  painted  and  glazed  pottery  of  the 
nearer  East 

We  probably  do  not  possess  any  specimens  of  the  most 
primitive  Neolithic  pottery;  the  oldest  type  known  to  us,  the 
black  and  red  ware  of  Ballas  and  Nagada  (1),  dates  from  the  later 
Neolithic  age,  when  copper  was  just  beginning  to  be  used.  This 
ware  is  very  hard  and  compact  and  the  face  is  highly  burnished. 
The  red  colour  was  produted  by  a  wash  of  fine  red  day;  the 
black  is  an  oxide  of  iron  obtained  by  limiting  the  access  of  air 
in  the  process  of  baking,  which  was  done.  Professor  Petrie 
suggests,  by  placing  the  pot's  mouth  down  in  the  kiln,  and 
leaving  the  ashes  over  the  part  which  was  to  be  burnt  black. 
Both  red  and  black  colour  go  Tight  through  ih  every  case.  All-red 
and  all-black  vases  are  occasionally  found,  the  red  with  geo- 
metrical decorations  in  white  colour,  and  the  black  with  incised 
decoration.  The  forms  are  usually  very  simple,  but  at  the  $ame 
time  graceful,  and  the  grace  of  form  is  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  remembered  that  none  of  this  early  pottery  was  made  on  the 
whed.  Pottery  of  almost  similar  technique  was  found  in  Crete 
in  1905  during  the  American  excavations  at  Vasiliki  near  Hiera- 
petra.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Cretan  pottery  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  duller  red  and  black 
decoration  (which  here  has  a  spotted  or  mottled  appearance)  was 
probably  obtained  in  the  same  way,  the  black  spots  being  due  to 
the  action  of  separate  fragments  of  the  baking  materiaL  This 
discovery  is  important  in  view  of  the  probable  early  oonnexioa 
of  the  Cretan  and  Egyptian  culture-centres. 

A  very  similar  r^  and  black  ware,  usually  of  thinner  and 
harder  make,  and  often  with  a  brighter  s\irface,  was  introduced 
into  Egypt  at  a  later  date  (Xllth  Dynasty),  probably  by  Nubian 
tribes  who  were  descended  from  relatives  of  the  NeoUthic 
Egyptians.  From  their  characteristic  graves  these  people  are 
called  the  Pan-Grave  people,  and  their  pottery  is  known  by  the 
same  name. 

Perhaps  rather  later  in  date  than  the  eariy  red  and  black  wares, 
but  by  no  means  certainly  so,  the  second  characteristic  type  of 
primeval  Egyptian  pottery  is  a  ware  of  bufi  colour  with  surface 
decorations  in  red.  These  decorations  are  varied  in  character, 
including  ships,  birds  and  human  figures;  wavy  lines  and 
geometrical  designs  conunonly  occur.  The  whole  facies  of  this 
ware  seems  very  im-Egyptian,  and  it  has  been  compared  with 
the  decorated  *'  Kabyle  pottery  "  of  modem  times.  To  call  the 
people  who  made  this  ware  "  Libyans  "  on  the  strength  of  this 
resemblance  of  their  pottery  to  that  of  the  modem  Kabyles,  six 
thousand  years  later,  seems,  however,  rash.  The  prehistoric 
Egyptians  were  not  Kabyles  or  Libyans,  but  Nilotes,  and  the 
peculiar  decoration  of  their  pottery,  which  seems  so  strangdy 
barbaric,  is  in  reality  merely  the  most  andent  handiwork  of  the 
Egyptian  painter,  and  marks  the  first  stage  in  the  devdopment 
of  pictorial  art  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (2).  Other  types  of 
pottery  (3),  in  colour  chiefly  buff  or  brown,  were  also  in  use  at 
this  period,  the  roost  noticeable  form  is  a  cylindrical  vase  with 
a  wavy  or  rope  band  round  it  just  below  the  hp,  which  developed 
out  of  a  necked  vase  with  a  wavy  handle  on  either  side.  This 
cylindrical  type  outlived  the  red  and  black  and  the  red  and  buff 
decorated  styles  (which  are  purely  Neolithic  and  predynastic) 
and  continued  in  use  in  the  early  dynastic  period,  wdl  into 
the  Copper  age.    The  other  unglazed  potteiy  of  the  txst  three  1 


djoiasties  h  not  very  remaritable  for  beauty  of  iorm  or  caber, 
and  is  indeed  of  the  roughest  description  (4),  bat  under  the 
IVth  Dynasty  we  find  beautiful  whed-made  bowis,  vasei  aad 
vase-stands  of  a  fine  red  polished  ware  (4).  This  fine  ware  ooa* 
tinued  in  use  at  least  as  late  as  the  XVIIIth  Djmasty,  tbou^ 
the  forms  of  course  differed  from  age  to  age.  tJnder  tlic  XUth 
Dynasty,  and  during  the  Middle  Kingdom  generally,  either  ths 
or  a  coarser  unpolished  red  ware  was  in  use.  Tbe  fonns  of  tkis 
period  are  very  characteristic  (5) ;  the  vases  are  nsoally  foatiea, 
and  have  a  peculiar  globular  or  drop-Uke  shape — some  snal 
ones  seem  almost  sphericaL  At  this  period  the  foreigB  "  Pas- 
Grave  **  black  and  red  pottery  was  also  In  use  (see  above). 

The  art  of  making  a  pottery  ofinwHng  of  a  ailiceoQS  saady 
body  coated  with  a  vitreous  copper  .i^bae  seems  to  have  beea 
known  unexpectedly  eariy,  possibly  even  as  eady  as  the  perioa 
immediatdy  preceding  the  1st  Dynasty  (4000  B.C.).    Cadtr 
the  Xnth  Dynasty  pottery  made  of  this  characteristic  ^yptiis 
faience  seems  to  have  come  into  general  use,  and  it  coatiBaed 
in  use  down  to  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  tie 
glazed  wares  of  the  Arabs  and  their  modeni  sucoesaon  (C). 
The  oldest  Egyptian  glazed  ware  is  found  usually  in  the  dapt 
of  beads,  plaques,  &c. — rardy  in  the  form  of  potteiy  vesids. 
The  colour  is  usually  a  light  blue,  which  may  turn  dther  vtiie 
or  green;  but  beads  of  the  grey-Uack  manganese  colour  uc 
found,  and  on  the  light  blue  vases  of  King  Aha  (who  is  pnbahtj 
one  of  the  historical  originals  of  the  legendary  "  Meoa  "  or 
Menes)  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  38,010)  we  have  the  kiag  t 
name  traced  in  the  manganese  glaze  on  (or  rather  in)  the  bl«- 
white  glaze  of  the  vase  itself,  for  the  second  glaze  is  inbid.    This 
style  of  decoration  in  manganese  black  or  purple  on  oopper-faiQe 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  "  New  Empire"  shortly  befofe  the 
XX Vlth  (Saite)  Dynasty.    It  was'not  loual  actually  to  iaUy  the 
decoration  before  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.    The  light 
blue  glaze  was  used  wdl  into  the  time  oi  the  Xnth  Djnoasty 
(British  Museum,  No.  36,346),  but  was  then  displaced  by  a  ae« 
tint,  a  brilliant  turquoise  blue,  on  vAddk  the  black  deooatka 
shows  up  in  sharper  contrast  than  before.    Tha  blue,  aad  a 
somewhat  duller,  greyer  or  greener  tint  was  used  at  the  tisc 
for  small  figures,  beads  and  vases,  as  well  as  for  the  glue  d 
scarabs,  which,  however,  were  usually  of  stcmc-schist  or  steatite 
— ^not  faience.    The  characteristically  Egyptian  technigtir  of 
glazed  stone  begins  about  this  period,  and  not  only  steatite  cc 
schist  was  employed  (on  account  of  its  softness),  but  a  remarkably 
brilliant  effect  was  obtained  by  sJazing  hard  shiaing  vhitc 
quartzite  with  the  wonderfully  delicate  Xllth  Dynasty  Use. 
A  fragment  of  a  statuette  plinth  of  this  beautiful  material  vis 
obtained  during  the  excavation  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  tea^  at 
Ddr  el-Bahri  in  1^4  (British  Museum,  No.  40,948).    Vessels  d 
diorite  and  other  hard  stones  are  also  found  coat»i  with  the  bhs 
glaze.    A  good  spedmen  of  the  finest  XUth  Dynasty  bhse- 
glazed  faience  is  the  small  vase  of  King  Senwosri  L  (3400  b-c) 
in  the  Qairo  Museum  (No  3666)  (0).    The  blue-glazed  hippopo- 
tami of  this  period,  with  the  reeds  and  wate^-fdants  in  pu^dish 
black  upon  their  bodies  to  indicate  their  habitat,  are  well  kofnra. 
Fine  spedmens  of  these  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Wbl 
MacGregor  at  Tamworth  (8). 

The  blue  glaze  of  the  XUth  Dynasty  deepened  in  ooloar  under 
the  Xlllth,  to  which  the  fine  blue  bowls  with  designs  (in  tbe 
manganese  black)  of  fish  and  lotus  plants  bdong  (8)  (British 
Museum,  Nos.  4790,  &c.).  The  finest  spedmens  of  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  blue  ware  have  come  from  Deir  d-Bahii,  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  pbtce  there  may  have  been  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  votive  bowls,  cups,  beads,  &c,  of  ths 
fine  faience,  for  dedication  by  pilgrims  in  the  temple  of  Hathor 
(good  collection  in  British  Museum).  Towards  the  end  of  this 
dsmasty  polychrome  glazes  came  into  fashion;  white,  fight  and 
dark  blue,  violet,  purple,  red,  bright  yellow,  ^)ple-green  and  other 
tints  were  used,  not  only  for  smaller  objects  of  faience,  such  as 
rings,  scarabs,  kohl-pots,  &c.,  but  also  for  vases,  e.g.  Na  396s  of 
the  Cairo  Museum(AmenOphisIII.  wine-bottle),  the  ground  cak»r 
of  which  is  white  with  a  decoration  of  flower  iKTeaths  in  blae, 
yellow  and  red,  with  an  inscription  in  delicate  blue  (0)>  This 
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polychRWrie  fucncc.  wu  ilio  now  oMd  for  Ihc  uilutti  figures 
which  were  placed  In  Lbc  tombs;  hiLberto  they  lud  been  made 
Eidiuivtly  of  itooe  or  wood,  never  of  claied  Uoiie  or  polleiy; 
bcncefoinrd  they  wen  made  eidiuively  ol  (lience,  bul  the 
pcdychmrae  f^iu*  (f.(.  Brilith  Muteutn,  Not.  34,180,  ]4,i8s) 
Here  aooa  abandoned,  jLQd  the  plain  blue  and  black  of  the 
ordinaiy  vaiea  was  adopted.  The  ttiAabtii  of  King  Seti  L 
(Britiih  Museum,  No.  39,818,  he.)  (S]  an  fine  ipedmens  nl  this 
type.  Under  the  XXth  Dynasty  the  blue  paled  and  became 
weak  in  quality,  but  tbe  priest-king  famUy  of  the  XXIit  used 
for  ifaeir  lakoUis  a  most  brilliant  Uue  glaze,  an  ejitraordinaiy 
colour  which  at  once  distinguishes  the' faience  of  this  period 
horn  that  of  all  othera  (S).  The  same  brilliant  glaae  was  used 
for  VIMS  of  vuiou)  kinds  as  well.  The  polycbiome  ware  had 
developed  intn  a  iiyle  of  inUyinf;  with  glaied  faience,  which  we 
see  at  Tel  el-Amanu  under  the  XVUlth  Dynasty  (140a  B.C.) 
(10),  and  ai  Tel  el-YahOdlya  under  the  XXth  (iioo  B.C.), 
used  for  wall  decoration.  Alter  this  time  polychrome  cerunic 
'  "   ■     nl  in  Egypt,  but  was  retained 


The  technical  skill  ol  the  tiew  Ei 
such  A  remarkable  object  as  the  gig 
glued  faience,  no*  in  Ihc  Victoria  ai 
This  is  the  largest  known  piece  of 
leally  large  vases  of  faience  are  not  It 
very  commonly  built  up  nr  carved  ' 
material,  perhaps  held  together  by  u. 


ipire  potters  is  abown  by 
mtic  Uttnapin  of  blue 
d  Albert  Museum  (11,  8). 
Egyptian  glazed  faience  1 


could  et 


fashioned  on  the  wheel.     Some 

of  separately  moulded  pieces  united  by  a  glassy  material  (0). 

I'nder  the  XXIInd  Dynatly  tmall  glaied  vases  with  figures  of 

mouldi  (S).  In  tbe  matter  of  form  the  faience  pottery  of  the 
New  Empire  'follows  tbe  lead  of  the  new  earthenware  types. 
Forms  had  altered  considerably  f  ram  those  of  tbe  Xllth  liyoasty. 
In  place  of  the  simple  flowing  lines  of  that  period,  we  now  find 
egg-shaped  bodies  with  cybndrical  necks,  with  or  without 
handle»i  great  ampkorat  with  dlmost  pointed  bases,  aometimes 
nth  the  bandies  perched  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  vase;  fiat- 
tipped,  squat  jugs;  little  handlelcss  vases  somewhat  resembling 
the  Btodera  hiU,  "  mit  miirjiuk  cinfa^intm  Bouch  "  (V.B.), 
and  ibe  common  fiat  flask-like  type  known  aa  the  "  pilgrim 
bottle  "  (fl,  IS.  14,  IE). 

^  Owing  to  tbe  eilended  foreign  relations  of  Egypt  at  this  time, 
inponed  voaea  fram  Greece  and  Asia,  including  Mycenaean 
B\itdhaiBie*  and  Cypriote  black  "  base  ring  "  jugs,  have  been 
ioiind  in  the  tombs  and  deposiu  of  this  age  (14].  Imitations  of 
foreign  forms.  e^Kcially  the  Bugtlkannen,  are  found'  chiefly  in 
fuencc  (Briti^  Museum.  11,731,  is  an  imitation  of  a  Minoan  jug 
'  n  Crete).  The  faience  forms  of 
tbe  XVIIIth  and  XXIInd  Dynasties 
^  include  also  tfafr  kvtic  shape,  tbe 
pilgrim  bottle,  miniature  amflaTot, 


-J^^^ 


Ac.  (set 

imitating  metal  and  stone  vases,  i.i. 
^'  the  blue-green  ribbed  pots  of  the 
XXIInd  Dynasty,  imitating  bronie 
erigiuJs,  and  Iba  aUibatUim  of  the  XVIIIth;  these  last  go 
back  10  tbe  XUth  Dynasty.  Very  pretty  cups  [n  the  shape  of 
lotui  Sowers  (see  fig.  ;)  are  to  be  seen  in  most  museums;  they  are 
-'  tie  XlXlb  Dynasty,  and  mostly  came  from  Tuna  (8.  8). 


The  conlinuanci 


le  old  r> 


Dyusly  during  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the 

'  Foreign  pottery  bad  been  imponed  into  Eirypt 
u  the  Xllcb  Dynany.  >.f.  the  Crrun  poWhrei 
Middle  Minoan  period  (Kamar—  ■'"!•>  i-"^  ••  ^ 
i"  Kahua  ")  and  the  Cypriote 


le  IVth 


of  tbe  XVIIIth 


Xlltban 


BSiS"MuseuIl?tErTT" 
Ecpiiaa  idea  imitated  I 


by  the  foieifn  potter  (17) 


J."" 


Dynasty  has  already  been  mentianed.  Characterist: 
period  of  this  ware  are  long  jugs  with  attenuated  be 
handle,  which,  because  they  have  been  found  witJ 
objects  in  Cyprus,  have 
been  considered  to  be  ^| 
of  foreign,  probably  ol  ' 
Syrian  origin.  They, 
may.  however,  be  Egyp^  ' 


esof  tb 
ware  In  tbe  shape  of  m 


Flc.  7. 


-Egyptian  blue-glaied  pottery.' 


common  (17).     Another 

ware  of  this  period  has  a  highly  polished  yellow  lace,  some* 
times  becoming  roddy,  and  passing  off  into  a  p'"^'*ti  red;  ii^ 
this  ware  the  pilgrim  battles  are  commotu  An  unpolished,' 
brittle,  and  thin  yellow  ware  was  also  used  largely  for  wine- 
vases.  Tbe  rougher,  commoner  red  and  brown  ware  at  thi« 
period  became  decorated  with  designs,  chiefly  of  lily  wreaths, 
&c.,  in  paint  ol  various  colours  (18).  This  new  development  hid 
the  ug&  colour  of  the  common  pottery  and  waa  a  cheaply 
obuined  imitation  of  the  eipenslve,  pdychrome  glased  wate  ol 
tbe  period  (see  fig.  8).  This  painted  pottery  continued  in  ID« 
untn  about  the  time  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty.  From  this  lime 
onwards,  till  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the  comnoneit  pottery  wu  a 
red  ware,  usually  coveted  with  a  white  slip.  Under  the  XXVIIb 
Dynasty  a  finer  bomogeneotu  white  ware  occurs,  usually  tor 
vases  with  nrude  representation  nf  the  face  of  the  god  Beson  their 

The  XXVIth  Dynasty  marks  a  new  period  of  development  in 
the  bistoiy  of  Egyptian  faience.  The  old  deep  blue  colouT  had 
gradually  deteriorated  into  an  ugly  green  (British  Museum, 
No.  Sg6}),  which  was  leplaced  by  the  Saite  potters  with  a  Dew 
light  blue  of  very  delicate  tint,  imitated.  In  accordance  with  the 
arthaistic  spirit  of  the  time,  from  the  old  light  blue  ol  the  earliest 
Dynasties.  The  gtaieltMlf  is  very  thin  and  "sugary"  la 
texture.  The  old  decoration  of  the  blue  with  designs  and  in- 
scriptions in  manganese-bladi  '  ' 
inscriptions  are  now  incised.  Side 
by  side  with  this  ligbt  blue  glaze 
was  used  an  unglaied  faience,  ■ 
sort  of  composition  paste  with  thn 
colour  going  right  thraugh-*  It 
baa  more  variety  of  colour  than  v 
the  glaied  faience,  light  green  and 
a  dark  indigo  blue  being  found  aa 
well  as  the  Salle  light  blue.  Some- 
times it  is  of  a  very  soft,  almost  ■■  ■ — -^ 
ehslky  consistency.  It  was  used  .F'O-  8.— Egyptian  poHery 
r  -_   1.  .  ^_»  «»-»ii,.  *«-  '■^th  painted   omaioertt  iiut 

for  vases,  but  more  generally  for  ^  SarbUng. 
small  figu^sand  scarabs  (8).  t^j  "»«  ™™""<- 
commonest  vase-form  ol  this  period  is  the  pilgrim  bottle,  now 
made  vrilh  the  neck  in  the  form  ol  a  lily  flower,  and  with  inscrip' 
tiont  on  the  sides  wishing  good  luck  in  the  New  Year  to  tbs 
possessor.  These  fiasks  appear  to  have  been  common  New 
Year's  gilts. 

Under  the  Sebennyte  kings  ol  tbe  XXXih  Dynasty  a  further 
new  development  of  glaie  b^an,  of  a  more  radical  charkcler  than 
ever  before.  The  cdour  deepened,  and  the  glaze  itself  became 
much  more  glassy,  and  was  thickly  laid  on-  The  new  glaze  was 
partly  tianslucent,  and  differed  vtry  greatly  Iram  the  old  opaque 
^ue.  It  first  appeared  00  nihiblii  at  the  end  ol  tbe  Saite  period. 
A  curious  effect  was  obtained  by  gazing  the  head-dress,  the 
dark  blue,       '   " 


It  light  bl 


This 


regularly  used  during  the  succeeding  P 
periods,  when  the  new  style  of  glue  came  into  genenl  use.  A 
yellowish  green  ellcct  was  obtained  by  glazing  parts  ol  the  body 
of  the  vases  in  yellow  and  covering  this  with  the  translucent  blue 
glare.    This  method  was  used  to  touch  up  tlie  salient  pottionaof 


•Someol 


these  figures  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  mixture 
I  and  coloured  glass  which  produced  a  real  clsisy  potcc- 
rlicsl  porcelain  of  wl-lcb  we  hav«  any  lecsid. 
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tbe  dolgm  la  nlict,  imiuied  from 
whkh  DOW  became  uiul  oc 
miiol  Eiyptiin  ind  cliuicaJ, 
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liencc  i>  tbe  head  ol  tbe 
iS).  A  hard,  light  blue, 
ic  XXVItb  Dynuty  is  occuionaUy, 
he  cue  <i[  vuei  (Biitiih  Uuteutn, 


foRiga  orifinab,  a  ityk 

er  gcnenlly  pRdominaiing. 
A  large  langt  at  coloun  was  employed^  purple,  dark  blue,  blue- 
green,  grau-green,  and  yellow  glaua  all  being  fouod.  Tbe  glaze 
ii  very  thickly  laid  on,  and  ii  often  "  iraied  "  (8,  8).  A  remark- 
able [nitaoce  o(  ibis  Rod 
god  fies  in  the  Britiih  Mi 
opaque  glue  like  that  o 
but  rarely,  met  with  ii 
Not  37.40;.  J7,***)- 

We  know  KKnethiDg  ol  tbe  cominoB  want  U)  uie  during  thu 
period  fmn  the  (tudy  of  tbe  titraJia,  Iiagmentt  of  pottery  on 
which  dated  tai-receipta,  notei,  and,  ao  (onh  were  written. 
From  the  ejIraJia  we  lec  that  during  tbe  Ptolemaic  period  tbe 

ibp,  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the 
Roman  period  we  find  at  Elephanlioe  a  peculiar  light  pink  ware 
with  a  bnwniih  pink  face,  and  eUewhere  a  imooih  dark  brown 
ware.  About  tbe  3rd  century  a.d.  horiionially  ribbed  or  fluted 
pota,  uiually  of  a  coano  brown  ware,  came  into  general  use, 
Theie  were  often  large-aiad  ai»^*oro*,  with  very  attenuated 
aecka  and  long  handles  {aee  £g,  q).  During  the  Byiuline 
(Diplk)periodtDO«taf  the  pottery  in  utewai  ribbed,  and  uaully 
pitched   inaide  to  bold  water,  u 


tbe    Coptic    period. 


ith  designs  of  various  kinds 
in  white,  brown  or  red  paint  on 
the  dull  red  or  buB  body.  In 
Nubia  a  peculiar  development  of 
ibis  ware  is  characteristic  of  the 
later  period  (Brit.  Mua,  No,  30,7 1 1). 
A  polished  red  ware  ol   Roman 


SamUo")  w. 


the  early  Arab  period  by  tbe  well- 
I  known    yellow    and    brown   lead- 

glaied  pottery,  of  which  fragments  an  found  in  the  niounds 
of  Fostat  (Old  Cairo). 

WaltTH  Asia.—Palal!M.'  Hie  most  andent  Palestinian 
pottery  ia  the  rough  "  Amorite  "ware  from  Lachish  (Tel  el-Hesi) 
which  sometimes  has  wavy  handles  like  the  prehistoric  Egyptian 
(18).    Later  we  find  actual  Mycenaean  polteiy  in  Ptiiliilia  (Ifl), 


Ibe  Philistine! 


lb  of  the  Ii 


mngs 


m  Crete: 

tiioo-ioooB.cj  show  u)  the  fiiat  ordinary  Phocnicianor  Iiraelile 
pottery— bull  or  red  lamps  and  bowli,  the  Utter  with  the  handles 
lomctimes  painted  in  biiin,  and  vases  showing  strong  Egyptian 
influence;  while  pottery  from  Cyptui  and  ebewben  is  found 
ai  in  Egypt. 

Tbe  only  remarkable  later  development  of  Palestinian  pottery 
b  the  Phoenician  imitation  of  Egyptian  faience  of  tbe  Saite 
period,  of  which  the  characteristics  an  well  known.  5ome-<Sf 
this  may  actually  have  been  made  in  Egypt. 

The  oiune  of  tbe  potter's  art  in  Mesopotamia  and  VeaiM 
appears  to  have  run  on  lines  of  development  parallel  with  tbe 
art  In  Egypt,  (or  the  country  between  the  Tigris  ud  the 
Euphrates  Is  rich  in  good  clays,  and,  wherever  the  invention  of 
glass  arose.  Its  application  <o  pottery  decoration  was  certainly 
developed  at  an  early  period  in  Egypt  and  in  Mesopotamia. 
,    Two  chanctfliKic  uiei  of  clay  wares  muit,  howrver,  be  poioted 

1'.  The  Babyianiin  and  Anyrian  use  of  cUy  ihipeSimo  ubirti. 
cylinden  and  prisms,  to  prtiduce  an  impcnsTiabte  lecocd  of  the 
IiteniuR  of  the  tine.  The  cylinden  and  prisRu  were  thrown  on 
■he  potlei's  wheel  and  are  conicquently  hollow;  the  circular  form 
WIS  theaslictd  down,  ^ad  the  Hirlace  was  ipptBied  wlib  cuncilacm 


■cripiiou.'  (be  priMi,  toilet  w  cyliader  bcia( 


..  I  UK  of  ^anJ  bricks  and  shba.    KiSt  ih 

Eeyptians  remained  content  for  the  most  pan  with  tbe  apfjjicana 
oT  their  brilliant  alkaline  glascs  10  small  and  ddiaicly-tiBftlx- 
objects,  the  Babylonians  and  Asayiians  devdopH  an  arthitoTBr 
decorated  lailh  gUied  and  coloured  brickwork.  Tbe  bnckt  ■irr  c 
open  texture,  and  (he  ormnteoial  paiiem  or  6nre  tubyett 
obtained  by  a'stroiic  outline  in  ddrk-cDtoom]  li^  *hicJ 


Teen  or  tmie,  yeilov  and  purplidi  farova, 
tea  are  obviously  like  the  Ery^iaii,  but  ib^  arc  Aore  co 
pared  and  an  always  fall «  nibUet  and  consequently  ■■ 
opaque.  Yet  the  seven  iiraplkicy  ol  Ike  Betbod.  Ikr  -' 
wr  effect,  strong  yt'  --.±.,--  -t-.-  _-.. 


indccdouredclay.  (SecalaoMuia 
Coming  10  ordinary  pottery  we  find  that  in  early  timet  weO- 
formed  vases  ruade  of  good  clay,  imglazed  and  nnpainted,  were 
made.  Small  figures  of  deities  made  of  the  same  dsy  sie  oJua 
found.  It  Is  practically  the  same  terra-ntta  as  that  of  the 
inscribed  tablets.  None  of  the  forms  are  particularfy  diuioctive 
(see  fig,  le).     Tbe  excavations  ol  the  French  it    ~ 


brought  10  light  at  Mousaiin  in  Susiana  an  enremdy  itttennist 
painted  ware,  which  belong  to  a  very  early  period.  Theiieara- 
tion  is  usually  geometrical.  The  technique  seems  to  he  aaalofos 
to  the  Mycenaean- Greek  IPimiimalcrn),  and  tlic  whole  itra 
is  very  like  that  of  the  Creek,  Late  Uytenaevi  or  Dipyioa 
pottery.  The  ware -is  buff  in  colour  and  fine  in  tenure,  wuh  a 
polished  surface.  The  decontion  is  somelimei  in  poJyckitoe. 
but  usually  in  tbe  grey-brown  iron-glaie(^)  alone.  Tbispouoy 
degenerates  later  and  finally  disa[qiean  (10). 

During  the  Sargonide  period  in  Assyria  (7tb  ccntDy  B.C}  we 
find  a  polychrome  faience  (colours  usually  white  aod  Ucvn) 
obviously  of  Egyptian  origin.  It  was  used,  not  (ot  vises,  hot 
arcbitectonicatly  for  fiieies,  ornamental  bossea.  fc.  Its  origiB 
may  be  found  in  Egypt  under  tbe  XVUIlb  Djnatiy.  ikes 
Egyptian  influence  extended  to  tbe  Tigris,  and  BahytoniB  kad 
regular  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt-  In  Asia  Iha  polychrcAe 
decoration  in  glaiea  continued  to  be  used  long  titer  it  bad  BUe4 


to  be  made  in  the  conntry  of  its  origin;  the  enamelled  brid 
decoration  of  Penepolis  is  the  desandint  of  the  ^aied  iniay 
decorations  of  Tel  el-Amama,  Tel  el-Yahudiya  and  (Luynsiik- 
In  tbe  Sargonide  period  blue  glaied  vasea  occur  (see  fi|  m) 
which  are  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  or  an  Fbocnidu  iaiits- 
tions  ct  Egyptian  faience. 

Characteristic  of  the  Parthian  period  la  a  coane  gteta  glastd 
poltciy  ol  which  the  slipper-shaped  coffins  of  tbe  time  were  mdc 
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(BritiihUiiieilBI,NM.  tfi4;-I&|}1(St),"TIlitgIucpo■■ifat]^con- 
tailD  A  unall  araouat  of  ]ud;  in  ippeuaoce  it  is  aol  unlikf  the 
coDtcmponiy  tniulucent  blue  glue  of  Egypt-  Tbe  Egypliu 
gUje  ccrtainJjr  ipreul  into  wntem  ^ja,  ud  we  fiod  the  lest 
'  ''  in  the  files  from  the  dalroyed  city  at  'Rhagie 


u  late  I 


j.ijth  ce 


.    Tlie 


lead  c^****!  imknovD  in  Egypt  till 

be  of  Aiialk  oii^,  though  this  important  point  ft  hy  no  means 

RinuNCU. — (1)  Petrie-Duibelf,' BoJIm 'srid  ~  ifsto^    tdite 

(J}  Petrie,  Diatpoiii  Pana.  trDniiipjue  Ulao  for  "  •equeoce-dalei " 
ol  polten);  (4)  Canuni.  U<Mna  ami  BH  Khaiaj.  pit.  xxix.' 
uni.;  (S)  Petrie,  JUaHn.  pi.  liL  (corr.  by  V.  Bmuw  in  (14)); 
»}  V.  KmiBt.CalatetiuiliiMidiimiuitii  Cain."  Oil  FtroKt- 
■e^lHC  ";  (?)  Petrie,  Aiyiti,  ii.,  (rominiict;  tt)  Heniy  Willis. 
Eoplia»  Ctnmit  Arl  (Micfreior  CoUaclion);  9)  Ctaii  to  Tkiri 
ii3  Faarik  EMh»  ktami,  Briliik  linHum,  p.  aji  «.;  (10) 
Petrie.  Tii-tl-Amam:  (ID  GnA  »  7%>d  mi  f^KrH  EiypHn 
Rtvmt.n.ibs;  (12)  Petrie,  JVofUo,  pi.  mviii.:  (U)  PetrierTSgAdi, 
p^  XX..  ui-i  (14)  V.  BiiiliH,  Jlroa  HiOmaa*,  a.  10  8.:  19) 
&inuaf.  £1  ArihaJi.  pit.  nuL-ni.,  xmiii.,  nu.;  (1«)  Hsll, 
OUat  Cniiitalitn  4/  Craa,  p.  lU  S.  sM.  fn.  »,  30,  ta:  IIT) 
C.Hto  (*  nt'il  >ru(  fwit  ^>Mh  Xhw,  ^vkT:  llB)  Petrie, 
Trll-ti-Htn.  pi  V-,  (19)  Welch, ^iii<.Anl..&t.iia.vi,:  (ZO)  de 
■'■■'  ■  n  PtTH,  viil.  (i«K)i  Ifli  Bril.  Uiu.:  Ctidt 
liiyriao  Knm.  (H.It.H.) 


CniK,  Enu>c*N  Am  Kduak 
GiEEK.  Study  af  Crcti  Vam.—ll  is  not  so  many  yean  since 
in  account  of  Cnek  pallery  would  naturally  have  followed 
chroDolngically  the  hiiury  of  Egypiiin  poltcry  wilb  little  ovei- 
Uppins^  but  recent  discoveria  have  livened  all  such  ideas,  and, 
nhile  up  10  the  end  of  the  iglh  cenluiy  the  earliot  remains  to  be 
traced  on  Greek  soil  could  be  assigned  at  the  furthest  to  the 
period  ijoo-iooo  i.e.,  it  is  now  possible  not  only  to  Shan  that  at 
liial  period  technical  processes  were  highly  dei'flop<d,  but  even 

Neolithic  age.  This  rnult  hu  been  mainly  brought  about  by 
Dr  Arthur  Evans's  ttsearcha  at  Cnouus  In  Crete,  but  traces  ot 
limilar  phenomena  are  not  wanting  in  other  part*  af  Greece. 
Whether  the  race  which  produced  thij  pottery  can  itrrclly  be 
caUrd  Greek  may  be  open  to  question,  but  at  all  events  the  ware 
is  the  independent  product  of  a  people  inhabiting  in  prehistoric 
limes  tbe  region  aiterwards  known  u  Greece;  its  conneiion  with 
the  pottery  of  tbe  hittoric  period  can  now  b«  dearly  traced,  and 
in  its  advanced  technical  character  and  tbe  genuinely  artistic 
appearance  ol  ill  decoration  even  tbia  eaily  ware  proclaims 
itsell  as  issinred  by  a  similar  genius. 

The  study  ot  Gntk  vases  ha)  tbus  received  an'additlonal 
impetus  from  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  early  dvitication  of 
the  country,  and  its  value  for  the  student  ot  ethnology.  But  it 
has  always  appealed  strongly  to  tbe  arcbaeologist  and  in  some 


0  the  fc 
ryot  Crei 


It  the  end  ot  the  17  th  ce 


served  as  lit  tie  more  I 


madj. 


ury,  though  lo 
traveller;  but 


lot  thea 


iStbtCDluryildawnedi 
monthan  merdy  artistic  importance,  and  It  tcnlion  was  devoted 
lo  the  elucidation  of  ihcir  subjects,  and  attempts  made  to  arrive 
at  a  cbronologlcal  classiHcailon.  Two  facii  mutt,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind:  firstly,  that  down  10  tbe  middle  of  the  rglh 
century  the  great  majority  of  painted  vases  had  been  found  only 
in  Italy;  secondly,  that  these  vases  wen  mostly  of  the  later  and 
Dnre  florid  styles,  whicli,  liartislicglly  advanced,  art  now  known 


Ihe  product  not  of  Greek  hut  of  Etruscan  artists,  and  so  the 
Itrm  "  Etruscan  vase  "  arose  and  passed  into  Ihe  languages  of 
Eiimpe,  surviving  even  at  this  day  in  popular  speech  in  spite  of 
(  century  at  refulalion.  Meanwhile,  Ihe  study  of  the  subjects 
depicted  OD  the  vases  puacd  (hrough  tbe  succeotve  stage*  of 


which  Crtek  vases  have  becit 

.-Jiienanean  and  beyond,  from 

illntoEgypc.    Byfartbegrcal 

imens,  have  been  eatracled 

■  IboH  of  (he 


^  of  all  periodi,  frooi  Ehe  Mytenaean  onwuds,' 
letng  marked  by  flrong  local  quasi-oriental 

.^.^ ,  _. little  developnieAt  froni  the  mart  primitiva 

Ihgs.  13  and  13),    "nie  principal  •iHi  an  Salsmli.  Amalhus. 
1  iPoli)  and  Curium.    Lauly.  in  (he  Efypdao  del(a  (wo 
•1(0,  Waucralis  and  Daphnac.  have  yidded  mulls  of  coniidenble 
importance  for  the  histon  of  eariy  Grrek  vase-painiiag. 

bul  some  important  discoveries  have  h«n  made  on  the  sites  o* 
temples  and  lancluariei.  aa  on  tbe  Aeropolia  of  Athens,  or  at  Nau- 
craiiL  In  such  raaea  the  vaaca  are  teldom  complete,  having  been 
broken  up  and  out  away  into  rubbuh-beapa.  wbere  the  fragments 


Be  cornidertd  to  havi  [omiedihe  ''iDnib-rurniiun!"  prnpn — Ihe 
painted  vaKs  bring  aa  in  daily  life  nk — ' '  -"■ 


712 

5*<>f<ei  ni^  L 


a  »l  Cnik  Kruu.— Tht  cnomMnu  luimlwr  ol 
,_...»^  .^c.^-CDllKtEdinniiuciiQuuiii  itKiC  lufliclent  cvidciKi 
of  the  importanl  pan  Ihey  iiiii«l  have  played  in  the  daily  life  o[  thf 
Graeki,  uvl  tbe  cm  vliiA  wu  batowst  on  their  decontioa  ibow 
the  luili  eMiiutiin  in  whieb  thw  woe  held.  It  le,  hawevet,  RU[k< 
•bie  uat,  with  the  enception  of  fenenl  mlluiDiia  to  pottor  uid  it' 
me  in  cbily  life*  there  are  Hiifiiluly  fewpuani  in  cUnicml  it 
lure  wfaicb  tlirow  Ucbt  on  the  vtwpcmea  tor  wuch  tlie«  vuee  i 
ued.   When  uy  in  deKribed  at  laU  length  there  b  ilny>  evidi 

that  metal  vaaa  are  bileiided.    Athenaeut  and  the  Ic. ' 

have  Indeed  put  on  Rcord  a  lose  list  of  nama  c' 
It  li  only  in  a  lew  caret  that  we  can  !•  nniin  whst 
deaoibe.  or  whether  asy  ol  the  typical  fc 
identified  with  the  btenry  ' ■— -  — 
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m  the 


■Inameiottheva 
'--vc  Kcp,  the  mi 


iiJ^i  ''iial^' 


tbeir  ufe*  u  daily  life  u  much  u  plain  pottery  or  carthrnwafr 
cannol  be  doubted.   They  ttand.  in  tt,ci.  in  ihe  wRme  relation  to  the 

being  larvdy  omamenlal  only,  but  lurd  by  wralthy  people  or  on 
■pccial  ocouioiH  lor  tbe  puipon  of  daily  life,  ai  for  inauma  It 

^(BMre'^icd'u  ^laun^uTn  the  caK:  of  a  mmall  onr-handled 
cup  in  the  Britiih  Miueum  (lee  fig.  15}.  found  at  Cerirai  (C^lilfu)  and 
ingcribcd  wiih  the  word  4^0tMiw  or  "  half-hocyle."  equivalrnt 
to  about  one-fourth  of  a  pint.  Another  vaae  fhuad  at  Athena  ia 
■uppoaed  to  repreaent  the  oAieia]  jtolnt  or  quart,  ha^hg  a  capodly 
of  (^  lilR!  It  it  iBKrIbed  twrfrw  or^  official  meaure?'  and  bnii 
tW  oAciai  itHip  of  tbe  Hale.  Coovenely  naay  namei  of  vnea. 
•ach  u  the  omMara  or  the  M)ii.  were  adopted  to  indicate  meaiuiei 
ol  capadty  for  Hquld  or  dry  comouiditlea.  Earthenware  vciaeli  were 
Mad  foralorfns  both  Uquldiand  fisod,  for  the  prepantioa  of  foodi 
■nd  Equhlt.  and  lor  the  varioin  uaea  oi  the  table  and  the  tirflet. 
rtial  the  r*'"*T**  waic  wa>  uied  at  banqueli  or  on  great  occailDni 
m  Imtm  Hon  accnca  depicted  on  tbe  vaaei  themauvei.  in  which 


UMHica.  they  were  given  ai  priiee.  at  in  (te  caie  tl  the  E^nalbcnaic 
MiUhni,  I  data  oTvuei  given  lor  virtatiea  in  the  gamee  held  at 
Atnena  at  the  Panatbenaic  lcativali»  wberv,  however^  they  do  not 


At  prUei  io  iBBcbai  maria  of  boDourcorreipD^i^  to  modern 
cupL   Vaiee  were  alio  uied  aa  toyi  lor  chiMreni  at  it  proved 


cr  Greek  aod  Italian  painted  vaaea  an  very  carele 
-L =j — in  — uobviouily  not  latended  to 

McriB^ikrpr"  tuneraVy.  "O 

the  dedication  of  metal  vaiea,  ai 
painted  pottery  mved  the  laine 
afford  the  humbler  materiaL  01 
thrown  upon  thii  lubiect  by  exca 
of  Alheni,  at  Coiintii,  and  at  I 


e  who  could  only 
li  light  bai  been 
,  on  uc  Acropolii 
le  Egyptian  delta, 


rubbith-hcapa  (/miliar)  ot  the  diiuH 


iO^Kt  rg  'A^poAir?.  "54»-and-H  dedicated 


Poieidon  and  dedicatory  inKriptions  to  that  1 
1870.  Votive  offering*  in  thii  latter  form  1 
penoda.  and  tablett  painted  with  figurea  and  hi 
are  often  depicted  oo  the  vaiea,  utually  in  cc 


if  Ibc  AnlliHlEria,  : 


DotoBly  employed  at 


[the  jug  and  bowl  (f»uli) 
re  plaoid  both  outiide  the 


peihapa  mi 
though  thi 


llury  B.C.  IouihI  ia  tbe  tomha  J  ApaEl 
Ti  Italy.  Their  ue  aa  lioenry  snia  ra 
t  all  cventa  aa  rrgardt  tbe  painted  v9^ 


?k  pottery  in  all  but  the  eailieat  periotb,  vben  the  variety 'rf  lovA 

Ji  food  or  liquidi  were  preierved;  f2)  vaaea  in  vfaich  Endi 
:  mixed  or  food  coohedi  M  thoK  by  imn  of  •fairh  Kandi 
■  poured  out  or  food  diit^uted;  (4) 


iw'lhtH^ 

it.  the^iTMr 


sme  centrca  ol  msnulactuR  or  tbe  ciayi  were  lairaid  to 
ihliihcd  ontna.  The  piimitive  vain  ooafly  eABiil  tte 
mif,  yellow,  grejr  ca*  browniah  coloun  of  other  efeawttfy 
and  (he  uirface  ia  aomcwhat  rou^  ud  paateata  aa  fkw- 

txture,  until  it  Tcachca  ita  perfection  in  tbe  glowvf  <aaBK 
to  red,  of  the  beat  Attic  vuei  o(  the  Jth  centniy  Lc.  !■ 
I  of  the  later  Italian  centra  the  colour  again  levtrtilea 

Tbe  clay  lor  the  potter  waa  aoubtlat  prepared  by  a  lyneB  c< 

h  water  (lid  decanted  into  a  aeriea  of  vali  n  thai  nhiaiil^ 
!  clay  of  two  or  three  gradca  wu  obtained.  Both  irdasdviiTiih 
/%  were  uied.  and  the  beat  potteia  gradually  riiniKiTil  ihtt 
cturei  of  dilierent  clayi  gave  the  beat  teiuln.  The  ckylKtti 
lenian  vaaea  watobtund  from  Cue  Koliaa  in  Atliia;  and  uil 

not  bum  to  a  very  warm  tooe,  ruddle  or  red  « '  '"'  ' 

led  to  ii  to  produce  the  lovely  deep  orange  glow ' 

beat  vatei.     Coiinth,  Cnldui.  Samoa  and  0 
>  lamout  for  Ibcir  dfya, jMd_M.tb(_fiiit.B*i 
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v  vliat  y  ImowB  M  the  eUec  tJ 

.  — _ ._  be  ■  glaie  in  the  Knie  at  ■  Kpanle  coKtinR  ol 

□neJy-crDuM]  ^am  HperiffipDKd  upon  the  clay.  In  all  pnbabiJlty. 
it  tbe  Cnck  potur  uttd  buer  uid  fiaer  ctayi  and  to  wu  nabl&t 
toperfccthiaalupaihefoinid  that  afteravBje  bad  been*' thrown" 
he  could  let  a  ckner  textiiR  on  it  by  dippinc  it  In  ■  flip  of  etiU  fiper 
clay  aialsul  and  then  itnootfaing  it  dbwn  and  pofal»i«  it  oo  the 
vhid  when  MiScienllr  diy.  Bui  the  miiluna  he  muld  as  for 
Hjch  a  iwrpoec  ^  vBv  iQiceoiu  clay  ant  ochn — would,  when 
ihey  wm  bunt  in  tha  Ciiek  kiln.  Dot  only  liic  toa  beaulUully  brvht 
cotoar,  but  alio  to  a  glosy  surface,  e^eciaUy  where  the  OaiiKft  had 
freely  played  about  tbem;  and  it  it  more  In  accordance' with  our 
i.___i_i_  ..  1..1: —  .1...  .!„  enqulaitely  thin  tloei  of  ■'■-  ' — • 
d  In  thia '-     ■ '- 


Lo  believe  that  the 


^ It  wu  DDl  ^and).    NumciDui  analyn 

naterial  of  Greek  vaaei  have  beea  pfibliihed,  but  they  tclTui  not hina 
si  the  Kcnta  of  the  Creek  patter.  The  cauluofa  great  numberol 
ittat  anniyiea  may  he  nniiAed  up  aa  foUowa:  eilla.  5J-60  pani; 
alumina,  13'I9  porta:  lime,  s-i<f  parti;  magoeiia.  1-3  partt; 
oxide  ed  iron,  JS'J9  parta.  Aiialyas  of  a  thouiand  ordinary  timpit 
red  bunuAg  dayi  would  nve  a  Hmilar  mult.  It  ia  to  the  ftlory  of 
ibe  Greek  potter  that  with  ucb  ordinaiy  malerial*.  by  the  exerciae 
tjl  idectiDfi,  patience  and  ikiU,  he  achi^^  (he  Site  artinic  multa 
we  tee-  Hedidai  much  as  can  be  done  with  i^tuialclay  maleriaU, 
bat  the  glory  of  painted  cdIhut  and  glue.,  like  the  later  Pcniao  or 

It  Gnck  pottery  Ii.  like  all 
introducilon  at  the  potter'* 

. . , jd  bjra  Hudyof  the  primitive 

e,  Cyprua  or  Tmy.    Jn  Cypfua,  For  inrtance,  the 


vaieaof  (he  archak  pcran  (fig.  16},  and  they  further  prcn 
vaK  w»  leDlaeMl  oo  the  wheel  for  the  lubicquent  pr 
paiiHlng,  poltahiiig  and  adding  aeparately  modelled  par~- 
lor  the  nrUnal  alucdng  or  "  throwing." 
Hie  mMhod  ol  £^|nng  the  vex  on  the  wheel,  whic 


i^-ss&'Sr.iS#;SsafAS's: 

.l^fr 

on    a    va«.    Urse 

^^rjg; 

■r 

!  wf^^gj 

r 

wen    modelled    by 
hand  at  nil  perimf. 

:;..?>f^'^g 

h 

leomelrical    period 

jj 

0t  metal  foma,  bat  tbe  pi 
Greek  pottery  froa  the  vt 
pottery  of  Troy,  in  which  I 
animaf  fonna:  and  (he  si 
practice  of  ipethiqg  of  (hi 


7H 


>hfig-lutuof  th«  Rd-fiturc  period  f  Plate  II,,  fi|-  5S), 


the  baulilul  fkylt  c 


pDTteiy.    Even  Ibcn  it  j»  nn  la  fi 

uSnuk  (Plate  II..  ^\j  tud  S»,. 

beadiBi  a(  Mm-cMti  Gaiiiee.  ewept  lor  the  tux  thai  [bey  are 
Bwally  palmed  in  the  manner  o(  the  vatea.  But  In  ioulheni  Italy 
the  teiidency  to  imitate  metal  led  to  the  popularity  of  ornament* 
made  teparatdy  from  mouMi  aitd  attached  or  let  la  to  v»ea  orbcr- 


Caksb  Campania  (Plate  II.,  %.  j6).  wbicb  ate 
at  thae  vam  aic  covered  vilh  a  plain  black 


urfdB  laid  on  the  vamiah.   Someoftheae  plain  black 

Khimprewd  in  the  molit  day-   ThiadfliDntHii  ii 

._»,  «.„  ._ea  nad  been  made  on  the  vhm]  ihcy  nvrc  dried 
<■  Ihe  aan  and  ligfallv  baked,  alter  which  Ibcy  were  mdy  loi  varniati- 
iB(  and  paintlnf ;  II  ia  alao  probaUe  thai  the  gloia  waa  brouchl 
out  by  a  pnceu  of  poliihln*,  the  wrfaee  of  Ihe  clay  beinc  amootned 
with  a  plen  of  wood  or  hard  lealber.  Oa  a  vaae  in  BerTin  a  bov  i> 
■ren  apfilying  a  tool  of  aome  kind  to  an  unGnikhed  cup,  prohdibly 
for  ihii  purpoeei  tbc  cup,  belnv  ihown  in  red  on  the  vaac,  hai 
eviitrnily  iM  bnn  vamiJwd.  Manv  vaae*  an  virnidted  black  all 
over  the  e*lcrior  tirhelher  dccornted  with  dn^ni*  nr  not)  Tvilb  the 

The  piDcm  of  bakini  wai  rrnrdtd  a*  QiK  of  Ihe  moat  critical  in 
the  poIKr'i  art.     It  wa>  not  indwd  univir--'   "  —  — "<  -J  ■■■"- 

come  dovn  lo  u>  have  been  bikcd.  The  a 
wu  refulated  by  Ihe  character  of  Ihe  ware. 
Hany  eumpleaeiux  of  discoloured  VI 


sr 


d  the  vaaea  ven  buerted  vilh 


Ykt  Painlitt  •>/  Vtui.—Wt  nay  diul 


is'i-i.1 


pottery,  of  v.- ...  - 

I-  rniruuve  xjreeh  vatea  with  timple  paininj 
linear  and  geometrical,  laid  directly  on  the  cL 
The  colour  employed  ia  uaualW  a  yclkiwiih  or  bi 
into  black.    The  eieculiiin  varica.  but  ■■  often  e 


thrw  principal 
ubdivilion.  _ 
Tiamcnli.  chieHy 


.imn(hlai:kl>li«ilitfTDmt 
ip  ia  by  far  Ibe  larieat  ai 


technical  procmea  by  which  the  m 

Eained.     In  both  the  cUaaea  (a)  ai  _ 

ronfinHl  ta  a  canttailini  of  the  gtoHy  red  [round  a 


cniart't  oft-quoted  aaalnia  ^unot  be  vcrpvd 
—  -^beenlound  to  have  an  eflcct  iipaa  it,  ihojfh  ihe 
^~^,...,~  „„ono<  thccanh  lometiaietcauiea  it  to  diapBu. 

The  method  of  Ita  uk  forma  tbe  chief  diHiactioa  liemea  the 
black-fituinl  and  rcd-figuied  vaaea,  but  rhere  it  a  das  of  the  lonaer 

bein^  covered  with  black  except  a  framed  panH  which  b  irf I  rtd  u 
receive  the  fifurea.  ft  ia  obvirHii  thai  the  traiuitioB  to  menly 
leavini  tbe  burea  red  it  but  a  sUihl  one.  Bui  in  all  hlack-innri 
vain  the  main  principle  'a  thai  Ihe  ftcutta  an  painted  ia  Haik 
ulhouette  on  the  red  iround.  the  outline*  beinc  fine  nwthh'  iw&jrid 
by  a  painted  inativment  makuif  a  Caint  line.  The  nrbce  ■nha 
theae  aniline*  beJaf  SIM  in  will  black,  detail*  of  analoay.  drm. 
Ac.,  were  bmutht  out  by  inciBnt  Inner  linea  with  a  patn»d  lod. 
Alter  a  Kcofld  bakiaf  or  perhapa  Movii^  had  taken  p^n  iIe 
detlBiii  were  further  enriched  by  the  appUaiion  of  inqae  ptfpk 
and  white  pifinenu.  which  foUow-ccrtaincoAventiDoalinadalniB 
their  rencctive  ute.   After  a  third  bakim  at  a  kiwer  heat  ttilB  ii 

fn  thered-fipiredvaie*  the  wining  black  it  ided  aaabaciyuaai 
But  before  ir  la  applied  Ihe  outline*  of  the  fifuret  are  indiciTrd  aia 
by  inclied  linea.  birl  by  diawini  a  thick  Une  a  black  muBJ  ihik 

analoBaui.  Iliua  Ihe  outline*  of  the  ficura  were  doiriy  markr^ 
and  llie  pnxna  ia  one  of  drawing  rather  than  palniiK  Dot  it  ea 
in  dTaughlimanihip  thai  Ihe  beit  we-paintcn  eicctMi   The  bb 

■uie  wat  lo  maik  Ibe  Inaec  detaDa  by  ver-  '—  ■■■ — '■  " *■ 

maaa  of  black  for  turfacit  auch  aa  tk 
hair;  white  and  purple  were  alio  ena- 
ployed,  but  mote  aparinfly  than  on 


ilinE,  thouKh  the  tendency  lo 
',  whkfa  came  in  aboui  the  end 

oi  Ihe  stn  century  i.e..  efleded  aom* 
nHxHhcarioni.   The  blackini  of  the  whole 

Kxe** — took    place   after   the    ^turca 
d  been  completed  and  protected  Irom 
accident*  by  the  thick  bLuk  bonier  of 

A  Iragmenl  ofan  unfinished  van  pfV- 

"*      """"  "dSoibeZ 


bruBhcfl,  their  paint-pola  trv  their  tide. 

In  the  claia  of  vaaea  (3  (a)l.  wllb  lulychteiae  Sfrntum  aehne 
fnund.  the  eaacnlial  featun  tt  the  white  ilip  or  cnfffc  with  which 
the  naiuially  pale  clay  It  covered. ,  In  the  archaic  vwaaid  thenh 
aiid«thcenturieiB^„ei|)ecial1f  intbe  lonan  cenui*,  at  at  Malet. 
Naucratii  and  Cyrene,  Ihii  ilip  » frequently  employed,  bsl  with  thit 
difference,  that  the  fif un*  an  puinted  in  the  onltnvy  hbct-iHe 
method,  the  aniv  ad^iknal  rolciir  bov  puri^  ^ea  the  hficfc. 

inl  1^11  c"la»  ot^f^ti  fnm'N^Krali*,  of  t h^  61h  ct«nry  IC, 
»hich  technically  an  of  a  very  advanced  chancier.  The  cnksn 
UKd   cither   for  outline  or  waih    include   Puivte.  bfowe.  pitow. 


F  vam.  after  leaving  the  wheel  and  being  fated  wi 
anaiei.  oc-.  wen  covered  with  a  coating  of  white  day.  A  leaibu 
jating  of  black  wat  applied  to  the  part*  pot  required  for  decffatin- 
nd  the  while  wai  ihcn  lindy  polithed.  acquiring  a  dil  (Ik  and 
nally  fired  at  a  low  temperatun.  The  rlecijratiDB  wa*  aAk^r^  a* 
•llowi:  a  preliminary  ikelch  wa*  made  with  hae  rrey  B"*^ 
inorint  draperiei,  Ac,  and  not  alwmyi  lollowid  when  ihe  cnliHm 


CREEK] 

beinc  ■pp'M  with  a  fine  bttnh  <ii 


ir  u  tntled  dtha  Ln  outline  or  by  ne 

"  FUuJ^,  wi  tart  lo  dal  -I'lh  Die  due  o(  vun  !j\  («>  in  vl 

iBhich  i£e  vholF  vue  ii  canod.  Thii  melliMJ  i>  ma  unth  ai  tL.— 
diVinct  poioda  in  Ibe  hiKDry  c4  vue-painlLof ,  aepuaied  by  long 

We  fint  Bad  il  in  Ibe  cuTier  Cretan  or  Kanum  van,  wbei 

Nc^Utllic period, about  IJOO  ■.c.and  vhne  u  faoldi  ita  awn  lor  abcn 
■  ibooBiMj  yon  againA  IheconlraRed  method  of  "  dark  on  light 
paiBting,  till  il  wai  finally  ouUed  by  the  latter  at  Ifae  hafbL  i 

Hyc«niiBD  "  civiliaatSoa  in  Crete.  The  colauring  ia  veiy  varie 
oraogT,  bnwn,  pink  and  ^lile  beiiw  the  principal  linta  enplDyed, 

Ttw  pmc^  apDcan  again  at  Ike  end  of  the  5th  ceaiury  is 
man  cla^  of  Altac  vaiet,  which  have  been  retarded  ai  a  aort  1 
tnniitiaa  between  the  Uaek-E(ured  and  led-ligured.  Wbil*  an 
(vsnn-red  are  here  employed^  iDinetimea  irilh  acceeaorv  deiajlt  1 
purple  and  black  and  iBciaedlinea,iothat  tbe  technique  iavittuaUr 
buck-figured,  thtnigh  the  aueumDce  61  the  vaiea  ii  'ofiea  reti' 
bgured.  Laelly.  il  appanin  KMIbeni  luly  aa  a  final  effort  ol 
vaie-paiating  id  flicker  into  life  again  about  L^'  '"*  "'  -'^-  '—* 
century-  Some  of  Iheee  voaei  were  nade  in  Ca 
neibod  Teaeinblei  Ibat  of  Ihe  Altle  data  lual  d 

Apulia,  probably  at  Cnatbii.  The  taller  have  I 

dnuwaiion  in  purple  and  while  with  det^la  in  yellow,  confined  L 

adfili' C-^  _«iiui«qla 
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cc^ouFv  verv  ittei  by  the . 

*t  pcnoda.    The  deep  purple  uaed 


th  or  day;  'in  the  alip  coaling  of  the  while 
»  the  conMCcncy  of   pipe-ctay.     Vdlow. 

Ipound*  oiniaining  copper. 


green  ur  producea  rram  anincul  • 

A  aumber  ol  Ihe  coloun,  wch  ■•  Ui 

pulycbroent  puininm,  are  obvioualy  artificial  dgntenla  which 'havr 

not  becii  fired.    When  gikiiiig  vai  employed  it  waa  laid  on  over  a 

rifvd  gmod  of  clay  finely  moddfed  with  a  amall  tool  or  bniih. 

and  na  attached  by  vamiah,  hot  by  fire. 

PaOrrt  nd  /rucnMinu.— The  potun  who  made  thnr  van*  were 
son  1} — at  kul  at  Albeiu  iotheMhandjIhcentiiriea,  i.e.— •timm, 

Anuaa  (an  Egyptian  name),  a  Brvgui  (a  Scythian),  a'  Lydua  and  a 
Scytbea.  The  dialect  of  many  of  Ihe  Inaciiptinni  on  Attic  vaia 
■Hma  to  abow  foreign  influence,  tbough  in  ouis  caaea  peculiariUca 
mav  be  merely  due  to  the  uic  of  n  vernacular.  They  formed  a  gild 
V  Inunity,  and  is  each  pottery  there  waa  prebably  more  or  leai 
diviBoa  of  Ubow,  the  mote  ainiple  proeesei  bong  the  wotk  of  ilavea. 
Tbia  mm  ts  be  implied  in  the  vaee-painiinn  mHaenliiw  Ihe 
intrfior  of  pDttcrien.  Othcn  again  "tpenalizcd  in dilfeRDIiupca, 
tmd  wtn  known  a*  xrrM«kM>,.)>*n*— -•'.  and  to  on. 


FObacku 


It  Ibe  El 


a  foB^on  VI 


Attic  black-  and  red-figured  warn. 

- vaarain  which  the  two  nxlhodi  arr 

The  beat  known  ia  NiciMhenet,  wboae  denature  nccui* 

,...,  ->.  The  ordinary  foRnaofHgnature  are  four— (I)*  Mra 

^v..;  (»iKM>y>>>^:  (3)  «  Mh  hwf*  lal  l»it*»:  (4) 
tTf^.  B  trtl^n,.  Whcni  l.^,n  alone  occuia  (a*  in  a  ngna- 
H»  of  Eiiiiihcua),  Il  probably  nfca  to  Ihe  mailer  si  ibe  pottery 

ho  tfedgncd  Ihe  vaae  and  Mipcriniended  ita  product-— '*-— 

lata  Ihe  ahan  of  Ihe  aclual  artiK  it  dear^  indii 
lialf.  Hch  aa  Diiria  and  Makron,  fign  ttfh  alone; 
■e  form  ol  lignature  allorda  in  a  uaeiuL  gir"*-  ■-  ■'— '■ 
Space  fotbida  Ihe  diacuHion  of  other  in* 

-hich  include  thoae  dcacriptive  of  tnbjecli  —  ^ . ,  ^j-....,...».» 

ullered  by  'the  figurea,  convivial  exclamation,  or  the  aaUi  namea 
-KKDiaed  belnw;  all  the«  are  painied  on  Iha  deaigna  themaelvea. 
Hiere  it  ahaanMhtr  cUh  of  trtfili  inaciipliona,  whicb  indudea  thoae 
ndied  by  Ibe  owntn  with  lh«r  namea  and  memonnda  acratched 
tnder  the  foot,  probably  made  by  Ihe  potter  or  hia  workmen  lelating 
10  the  number  of  va«t  in  a  balch  or     aet  "  and  their  price. 

filrmi  lad  Lud-ilaMBl  Ifaru.— lo  Greek  tomba  a  dua  of 
prxtery  ia  often  found  which  approaimatea  morr  in  appearance  to 
pncetiin.  but.  though  ofien  ipoken  <i[  by  that  name,  il  h  not  porce- 
lain at  all.  but  ■■  anakigout  to  Ihe  ErypiiangUitd  faience,  of  which 
N  ia  in  poinl  of  fact  an  imiiuion.  It  h  diaiinguiahed  b^  Ihe  white 
piit}  iHtenal  of  which  il  n  made,  largely  umpoaed  iJ  laiid.  and 

toiwnency.  The  lurfm  ia  covtfird  with  >  •!>»  „.,»ih'  xl  •  ~ii> 
Uuc  or  cream  colour,  but  iilher  coIouti 

thUwai^UnbeeiUw 


f  uhihit  a  remarkably  advanced  ikill  in  modelling,  and  arc  mon 
CJreek  work  of  Ihe  61I1  ceniuiy  n.c.  ApBTl  from  the  lochniqw 
have  noLhing  in  common  anih  the  Egypdan  imponalJDDa  n 

a  lubaFqurnl  period  (ath-7lh  ccnlunr  B.C.).  ^lyptian  oUccta 
icnce  becAme  a  cDnunon  inipnrl  into  Greek  dtiea.  auch  aa  tnoae 
hodea,  and  to  a  le«  deitriR  in  Sardinia  and  aouthsn  Italy, 
^Uh  Ihe  commercial  mcdilim  of  Ihe  Phoenlciana.  Flaaki  of 
ce  occur  in  Ihe  Polledmr*  tomb  at  Vuld  (fiio-fioo  ■.(■)  and 
ir  vaies  with  a  pale  green  flan  at  Tharroi  in  Sardinia  in  tonbi 
r  ume  dale.  In  Rhodea,  amall  flaikl  and  tara  are  fnund  oma- 
ed  with  rriezet  of  men  and  animala  in  relief,  or  Imitaling  in 
■  of  the  Fhoeniciana.  1     " 


made  and  eiporled  to  Ihe  Cyrenaica 

10  Bouthem  Italy.  Two  of  iheae  are  in  the      Fic,  iq,— Enamdl,- 

BiilLih   Muaeunl  (^m^ja"  departmenl).   concj-  (mm  tombt  la 

ful  Dialed  vaae  in  the  foim  of  Ema  riding  EEvnlian  iiifluemlB. 
on  i  duck,  found  In  a  lomb  at  Tanagril  ^""^  ^^ 

but  undoubtedly  of  Aleiaridriiic  make,  and  ■  bead  of  a  Ptdimi 


ncfpallym, 


-called  porceUtA  we 
-lied  by  I  brilliantly 
cad  il  alien  indicaledi 


a  in  cenlml  Caul.    _ _ 

Minor  and  in  llaty.  It  11  not 
-ed  for  lampA  and  ninall  figuna: 
in  ihapei  miuied  from  itfetaf 
r  glaic  variei  from  a daeBinn 
n  vend  il  oflcn  of  a  ^aemil 


'<r'k  ot  irun  10  a  lead  ftlaae,  and  they  are  strictly  aaalogada  to  Ihe 
;Tccn  and  yellow  glajci  of  medieval  Europe.' 

HisTOUcAi.  Account  of  G  »EEg  VASE-PADmnO.— Il  hu  ben 
nilicaied  in  the  section  doling  with  icchniud  proccsea  that 
^rcck  vaaea  may  be  clauiGed  under  four  hendinga  accordinf  to 
he  chaiaclcrof  Ihe  detonlion,  and  thii  dauificilion  may  wltba 
light  modificaiion  be  adopred  aaa  chtonological  one,  ibeUtteiy 


och  and  ihe  early  Afea 
convertdy  in  ^nlof 

■jT  black' (uftiuilly  dull,  not  ifainy)  an  an  unglaaed  ground  varykv 

i.itrirr  Ihe  omamenti  air  cfaiefiy  1^ 
lEjTiun  fiEUrea  and  rnvthological  icenei  _ 

1 1.  Blaik-fiitni  Vuci  Irom  aboul  600-500  s. 
.rihhlninR  black  on  a  glossy  ground  vr^----  '— 


a  shining  black 


r:.S~ 


uTrino  from  cream  clAoUC  tO 
.    -_    .  ..1  and  white  and  pBipIt  for 


f  and  Ihe  backgrouinl  whitlly  filled  in  with  ^itiibm 
li  indicated  by  painted  linea  or  daihea  of  poqije 
.  f™™  A.:i„  life  or  mylhology.    With  IheM  Bic 

_i. e-  —  _^  while  grouiaL    la 

I,  Ihe  perfenini  of 


;"r-i, 


mlnftra 


M"V.  P-  3«3  (or  B.U.  CU.  ^  Xaawa  FiUirj,  latredlKtiOB). 
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■pd  a(tm  orrlfH.  uid  the  |«un1  effect  fiifd 

VAmwhklibcitnloukeLhepkceof  p>imn)  V 
gl  Ebe  HeLlcuiBtk  voHd- 

I.  V«K>  oj  Ou  Primilat  Periad.—lt  hu 
inlroductoty  wctian  ihit  it  ii  poHibIc  to  in 
o1  pottery 


D  noted  in  the 


ttie  developT 

1   Greece  «»   f«r 

tfae  Neolithic  peiiod, 

_     :hi*fly    to    the    light 

rnlly  thrown  on  the  >ub- 

CtAt.  Thete  h»ve  yielded 
lar),e  quontlile*  of  painted 
poitety  of  high  lechnicnl 
niciiti  utualiy  with  decoration 
in  jolychiome  or  white  on  a 

iriE  the  period  3500-1500  B,c. 
(lie.  »].  Thii  wu  (Tsdually 
Mi|ieneded  by  paintint  in  d*rk 


Fro.  10. — Mine 


u   the  ''Myceni 


chiefly 


„„  ito^vme  10  floral  on 

'  aquatic  plant*  and  creatures, 

are  qiarrelloBsly  iiaturaliilic  yet  decorative  in  their  Irtaiment, 

often  rivalling  itl  this  re^wct  the  pottery  o(  the  Far  East. 

In  the  tatter  pan  of  Ihii  period  thia  dau  o(  pottery  wu  spread 

all  over  the  Meditetranean,  and  large  quantitlei  have  been  found 

in  Greece,  eipedally  »t  Mycenae,  in 

^^^b  I    Rhodes  and  other  Creelt  iilandi,  and 

^^^  I   in  Cypnii,  where  >  (erica  of  vasei 


It  ol  the 


J    painted  pattenu  oi 

-Pnnutive  M«fc  „^^_  .^^  oft„  ij^i^  [a 
«  jroaO'     (__kj««     B^.h    T-ii1*    mAHi 


black  poliihed 
tins  all  hand- 


human  or  animal  lotrai  {Gg>.  11,  99);  thcM  cover  the  period 
iSDa-9000  B.C.  Early  painted  pottery,  parallel  with  the 
Kamatet  ware,  hu  been  found  in  Tlera  and  in  the  important 
es  of  Fltflakopi  in  Meloa.    But  until  the  general  ipread 


of  Hyniuean  civilitation  and  art  in  the  latter  half  of  the  m 
piill>nniiini  tbcR  ia  no  aite  eicept  Crete  whett  a  tootlnuou 
fucccnful  development  can  be  iludied. 

About  the  time  which  is  reptcMnted  in  Greek  tnditii: 
the  D«iaD  invasion  (iioo  n.c.)  (he  then  decadent  Mycenaean 
dviliiation  wu  replaced  by  >  new  one  much  more  backnrd  ' 
'  'ng  potleiy  of  a  far  simpler  and  more  co 


glarctly  o 


ventiooal  type,  1 

metrical  pal  tenia  to  the  exdusunol  laotivA  dcnvea  tno  plam 
'™  '  luaUy  known  as  the  geometiical  style,  and  Ibc 

le  period  from  about  1000  to  700  n.C  It  ii 
'  mainland  and  islands  of  Greece,  and  ohilKls 
a  certain  tlevclopment  towards  a  more  advarvcd  stafc  The 
patterns  include  tbe  chevron,  the  triangle,  the  key  or  maeudcr, 
and  the  circle,  in  various  combinations,  painted  in  dull  black  m 
a  bnwo  ground.  In  most  places  the  art  advanced  no  tunher, 
but  io  Boeotia,  and  itiU  more  al  Alhens,  we  can  Ince  the  (ndail 
growth  of  decorative  skill,  fitM  in 
the  introduction  of  animab,  and 
then  in  the  appearance  of  the 
human  figure.  In  tlie  Athenian 
Dipylongaie 


'  In  Ionia  md  the  Islands  of  the  Aegean   inch  la  Rhodes,  ike 
an  nf  vase-painting  from  the  Gnt  carried  on  tltc  Mytrnvu 

tradition,  and  wu  dislioguiihed  by  itsnatnnlism  uid  oripnabiy, 
and  by  the  bold  and  divetse  effects  productd  by  *i  '  ~      '    ' 


and  baodi  oi  birds  and 


or  novelty  of  subject.     The 

consisting  of  frieies  of  animals,  especially 

(figs.  >j  and  14).    These  figures  stand  1 

aU  Ionic  pottery,  and  details  ate  btoDghl 
graved  lines,  patches  of  purplish  Iron  pij 
parts  of  the  figures,  e^Kcially  the  head^ 
ground.     Another  feature  is  the  generil  u 


chancteristjc  ■W  ncirtr 
I  ouIllBe  on  tbc  cbr 
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(be  tnckfnond  Md  ivoid  Ihe  vtttot  tfttxa  wUch  ibe  Cmk 
itliK  abbomd.  The  i]F9tnii  of  dcconttenhu  been  thought  to 
an  much  10  AMyriiR  lutUe  fibrici. 

One  ollhebest  IhoughmoM  »dv»B«il  uampla  of  e«rty  Ionic 
polleiy  ia  &  pinax  or  plate  from  RbodrA  in  the  British  Museum, 
oa  which  a  represenltd  the  coirilvl  of  Meneiaus  And  Heclor  over 
the  body  of  Euphorbui  (6g.  as);  their  nimei  ire  inscribed 
over  the  figures,  uid  this  Is  almost  tlie  eariiest  itnown  instance 
oTimythologicai  subject,  the  date  of  the  painting  Ixing  not  later 

atJc  group  ol  cups  with  figures  on  a  vhite  ground,  probfbl/ 
nude  at  Cyrene  in  Noith  Africa.  Of  these  the  most  hrnous  bat 
a  painting  in  the  interior,  of  Arccsilaut  II.,  king  of  Cyttne  from 
jfio  10  s  so  ■.c,  ndghing  goods  (or  eapon  in  a  ship.  Otheti  have 
mytlwlogical  subjects,  tucfa  as  Zeus,  Atlas  and  Prometheus, 
Cadmus  and  Pelofia. 

But  these  vases,  though  slUI  retaliung  the  older  technique, 
rally  belong  to  the  secnid  class,  thai  of  black-figured  vases, 
and  Ibey  belong  10  a  lime  when  in  all  lonlanctnlia  this  method 
wu  being  npcneded  by  the  new  technique  nrliich  Corinth  had 


I  an]  Hecloi 
iairoduced  and  Athena  peifecied,  to  tbe  consideration  of  which 

For  some  150  yean  Corinth  almost  monopoliied  the  industry 
of  pottery  on  the  west  of  the  Aegean.  Large  nunheTS  of  examples 
have  been  found  in  or  near  the  city  itself,  many  hearing  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  peculiar  local  alphabet,  lliey  ahoir  a  continuous 
prvgieas  from  the  simplest  omamcnlaliou  to  lully-devcloped 
black-figured  wtre*.  In  the  arliest  (PUle  I.  fig.  ;>)  orientaL 
iDfluence  is  very- marked,  Ibe  surface  being  so  covered  with  the 
Ggurea  and  patterns  thai  the  background  diiappeara  and  the 
desgns  ate  at  times  almost  unintelligible.  The  genenl  elTetl  is 
thus  that  of  a  rich  oiientsl  tapealiy,  and  the  subjects  sie  largely 
chosen  from  the  fantastic  and  monstrous  creations  of  Assyrian 
art,  such  as  the  sphinx  and  gryphoiL  The  vases  are  mostly 
small,  the  ground  varies  from  cream  to  yellow,  and  the  figures 
are  painted  i  n  bUck  and  purple. 

Both  in  Ionia  and  at  Corinth  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  6lh 

unification  of  styles  under  [he  gtoning  influence  of  Athens. 
In  Ionia  (see  above)  figure  subjects  become  more  common,  and 
the  technique  approaches  gradually  nearer  to  the  black-figure 
method.    Similarly  at  Corinth  the  grouad  omamentft  diminisb 

of  the  designs,  and  human  figures  are  Introduced,  first  singly, 
lliCD  in  Ifi^  or  group*,  and  finally  enpged  is  mdc  dcBnlte 


action  such  si  combats  or  hunting  scenes.  In  the  last  stages 
Greek  myths  and  legends  are  freely  employed.  A  new  develop, 
ment,  traditionally  asaodated  with  the  painter  Eumarus  of 
Athens,  was  the  distinguishing  of  female  figures  by  the  use  of 
while  for  flesh  linls.  A  somewhat  similar  development  wss  in 
progress  at  Athens,  though  represented  by  comparatively  lew 
vatca.  Here  the  adoption  of  Corinthian  and  Ionian  technical 
improvements  evolved  by  the  middle  of  tbe  6ih  century  the 
fully  developed  black-figure  sf^  which  by  degrees  suppUnled 
or  assimilated  all  other  achools. 

II.  Blatk-fiiurtd  fuel. — At  the  hemd  of  this  new  development 
standi  the  famous  Fnnfois  vase  at  Florence,  found  at  Chiusi 
in  iSm  (Plate  I.  fig.  u).  lis  shape  is  that  ol  a  liriiltr  or  miiing- 
bowl,  arid  it  bean  the  signatures  of  Its  maker  and  decorator  in 
the  form  "  Eigotimoi  made  me,  Klitiaa  painted  me,"  It  might 
be  rtescrihed  as  a  Greek  mythology  in   miniature,  with  its 


numerous  subjects  and 

groups  of  figures  aU  from  legendary 

sources  such  as  the  slot 

eaofPeleus,  Theseus 

and  Mele 

the  return  of  Hephaestus  to  heaven.    AU  the 

figures  ha 

veiheii 

name)  in^^bed. 

The  general  technique  of  tbe  black-figured 

vases  has 

already 

been  described.     It  ma 

be  noted  as  a  chrono 

bigical  gu 

de  that 

the  use  of  purple  lor  d 

etails  is  much  commo 

earlier 

vases,  white  in  the  lat 

d  of  the 

when  the  new  fashion 

dXo^ 

liiely  dropped.     Th 

drawinf 

of  the 

figure,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  wmewhat  siiB 

and  eonve 

before  li 

e  styk 

I,  otben 


:ful]y  and 


delicately  executed,  are  marred  by  ai 

(Plate  I.  fig.  S4).  Tbe  treatment  (rf  drapeiy  is  a  good  indication 
of  date,  ranging  from  flat  mtaits  of  colour  to  oblique  flowing 
lines  of  angular  falling  folds. 

The  shapes  most  commonly  employed  by  the  Athenian  pollers 
of  this  period  ire  the  mw^Wa,  kyttriii,  kylii,  oimKluic  and  Iciyiluii, 
the  first-named  being  tbe  most  popular.  A  special  class  of 
aiHfkurat  a  farmed  by  Ihe-Panathenaic  vises,  which  were  given 
in  the  Athenian  games,  and  were  adorned  with  a  figure 


if  the  p 


in  goddess 


In  which  they  were 
won  on  the  other  (fig.  16).  They 
nsualiy  bear  the  inscription  rur 
•Aa^rffSiw  mat  tlfil,  "  I  am 
(a  prize)  from  the  games  at 
Athens."  Some  of  these  can  be 
dated  by  tbe  names  of  Athenian 


as   the 

cenluiy 

he   old 

metho 

palming  i 

ritl 

ntional 

goddess  1 

ing  «- 

Thechiel 

dlerenoflbeblack- 

figurefj 

onceivablc  field,  the 

f  myth  an 

n  the 
ceeding  period.  They  include 
groups  ol  Olympian  and  other  ddlies,  and  Ihe  various  scenes 
in  which  they  take  part,  such  a>  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  giants, 
or  the  birth  ol  Albena  (treated  in  a  veiy  conveniional  manner, 
as  on  a  fine  amfluii  in'the  British  Museum);  Dionysus  and  hit 

Hencles  and  other  heroes,  subjects  taken  from  the  tale  ol  Troy 
and  other  less  familiar  legends;  and  scenes  from  daily  life, 
batileicencs,  sthleiics.tbechsseandsoaa.  The  same  clauifica- 
tion  of  couTse  holds  good  for  Ihe  later  periods  ol  vase-pilnling. 

queally  become*  (leater,  and  some  myths  di*^tpeaI,  others  rise 
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into  prominence,  new  deitis  nich  u  Cm  (Love),  And  Nlk^ 
(Viclory)  ippeu  (or  the  Bnl  time,  ind,  (encnlly  qwftkiog,  tbe 
liter  subjects  are  chancleriied  by  >  acntimenulity  oi  tendency 

typed  compotilions  ol  the  6lh  centuiy  ulist. 
.  A  remarkable  Eearure  of  tbe  subjects  on  bls^-figured  vua  is 
that  a  stereotyped  form  of  composition  Is  invsrubiy  adopted 
at  least  for  the  principal  figures,  but  minor  variations  are  gener. 
ally  to  be  found,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dumber  of  bystanders; 
and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  la  tad  uiy  two  vate-pnintingt 
which  arc  euct  dupUcste*-  The  form  of  tbe  composition  was 
partly  determised  by  tbe  field  available  for  the  design ;  when 
this  took  tbe  form  of  a  Long  frieze  the  space  was  Glfed  up  with  a 

tbe  design  is  on  a  framed  panel  or  confLiied  by  ornamental  borders 
'      netbod  of  treatment  is  adapted  from  that  of  a  scutptured 


lie  figures  hmited  to 


nythological 
of  ordinary 


Among  the  artists  of  the  perfod  who  have  left  theii  naloes  on 
the  vasea.  besides  those  already  mentioDed,  the  moat  con^icuoui 
tier  of  lome  oiiginality,  from  Kbcw  band 


the  aittst  Aododdet,  who  not  only  ^nntnad  *ues  in  etd 
metlnd,  but  alio  Mvml  in  whicfa  tbe  two  are  oombdicd  (fig.  >;). 
Id  two  or  three  cases  the  lubjeit  ia  actually  tbe  mnc  on  csd 
^de,  alDKXt  every  detail  being  repeated,  except  thU  tbe  ccdoahag 
it  reversed. 

Tbe  date  at  wfiich  the  change  took  place  was  fonoerly  plaird 
well  on  in  the  5  th  century,  on  iccounl  of  tbe  great  adt-am  is 
drawing  which  most  of  tbe  red-figured  vases  show,  as  cceopaitd 
witfa  the  black.  They  were  (bus  ttgarded  as  conieiBpenTT 
wilb  the  painter  Polygnotus,  if  not  with  Pbeidias.  But  sU 
excavations  on  tbe  Acropolis  of  Athens  yielded  so  ivany  In^- 

than  4S0  a.c,  that  it  has  become  Decenary  to  fiikd  an  cat&r 
date  for  its  appearance.  This  is  now  usually  pdaced  at  abotf 
5J0  8.C-,  ovedapping  with  the  preceding  period. 

Hie  icd'figuR  period  is  usually  subdivided  ioto  fbor,  mari^ 
tbe  cbief  stages  of  devdopment,  and  known  lespcctivTly  *$  itt 
"  severe,"  "  strong,"  "  fine,"  and  "  lale  fin*  "  peiiadt.  Tinr 
principal  charactetbtici  and  leprcseniative  parnicn  Biy  hi 


Btbeblid- 


iraied. 

In  tbe  soife  period  there  is  no  marked  adv 

figured  vases  as  regairls  style.    The  figures  are  stiu  moie  ot  im 

stiff  and  conventional,  arid  some  visca  even  ihifw  iigBt  of  la 

ualogaus  decadence.    Hm  real  devtlopDMat  is  putly  teebaiial 


le  red-figure 


Vase  by  Andocides.    Black  figures 

we  have  over  seventy  examples,  a  few  being  it 
method.  He  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  al  Atnens  a  revival 
ol  [be  Ionic  fashion  of  paiiuing  on  a  cream-cshiured  ground 
instead  of  on  red,  of^wbich  some  very  tf eclive  eiamples  have 
been  preserved.  He  waa  always  a  potter  rather  than  a  painter, 
and  most  of  bit  vases  are  remarkable  for  their  [ounl — intro- 
ducing plastic  imilalions  of  metal  vases — mther  than  for  their 
painted  decoration.  Most  of  tbe  artists  of  this  period,  aaln  the 
succeeding  one,  have  left  tbeii  lignatures  on  cups  [kylika),  but 


is  form  did  m 


n  froi 


T  petiod,  and  many  of  these 
inscriptions  and  no  painted  decoration. 

III.  Rid-fitvtd  Korei.— The  sudden  Rvcrstl  oI  technical 
method  involved  in  tbe  change  from  black  figures  on  a  red  ground 
to  red  figures  on  black  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  of  eiplanation. 
Some  artists,  like  Nicoslbenesand  Andocides,  used  both  methods, 
aomelimeg  on  the  same  vase,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  two 
went  on  tor  some  years  concurrently.  \i.  however,  no  iDter- 
mediate  stage  is  possible,  there  is  no  question  of  development  or 
transition.  Tbe  new  style  was  in  fact  ■  bold  and  ingenious 
innovation.  It  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  a  small 
class  of  vases  in  wfiich  tbe  figures  are  painted  in  tbe  black-figure 
makcd,  but  have  tbe  converse  appearance,  that  is  to  say  they  are 
painted  in  a  thick  red  pigment  on  a  ground  of  shining  black. 
It  may  therefore  have  occurred  to  I^  artist  that  he  could 
obtain  the  same  effect  merely  by  leaving  the  figures  unpainltd 
on  the  red  day  and  surrounding  them  with  tbe  Mack.  The 
change,  muM,  however,  be.doeely  ttnciated  with  the  cateet  ol 


partly  in  tbe  Introduction  ol  new  subject*.  Althoo^  the  dsige 
of  style  probably  had  its  actual  origin  in  tbe  a—^fcira,  as'tnatd 
by  Andocides,  the  new  developments  arc  best  seen  hi  the  1^ 
a  form  of  vase  which  now  sprang  mto  popnlariiy  and  oled 
forth  the  chief  eSona  of  tlie  principal  artists.  Its  curredsgitHi 
gave  arapfe  scope  for  akiifut  eSecIs  of  drawing  aitd  dRSniiiT 
arrangement,  and  the  earlier  painters  devoted  alt  thm*  atlcntjas 
to  perfecting  it  as  a  prork  of  decorative  art.  Foe  othetifapfa 
such  as  the  kydria  and  ttkyllus,  the  old  method  wai  fv  a  tiw 
preferred. 

Hm  most  typical  artist  ol  the  period  was  ^licletna,  aad  etiet 
famout  cup-painten  were  Parapbaeut,  CaduyUon  and  Fhiatat. 
The  earliest  cups  are  decorated  in  a  quite  aimple  laAiea  lie 
those  of  the  bladc'figare  period,  often  with  a  iia^  figure  cad 
side  fietween  two  large  "  symbolical  "  eyes,  and  a  dpgk  fifnit 
in  a  drde  in  tbe  interior.  To  the  latter  the  artfS  at 
his  chief  efforts,  though  even  hu 
But  although  he  had  not  yet  attabed  Ic 
he  did  dlstover  that  the  circular  apace  w 

eihibiting  bis  newly-acquired  abllitiet  as „ 

lor  dispoaing  figure*  in  Ingenioualy  concaved  altftato.  la  •! 
cases  the  object  waa  to  Gil  the  (pace  as  far  as  poaible,  a  dot- 
Bcteristic  of  all  the  bat  Greek  art.  By  degrees  raorc  stteDiim 
was  paid  to  the  designs  on  tbe  exterior,  and  the  iiigle  fifinB 
were  replaced  by  groups,  but  regulsr  composilkm  in  lit  ium 
of  friezes  telling  loaie  story  were  DM  introduced  lOita  quiK  the 
end  rtf  this  period.  Epictetus  was  througbooi  hit  arccr  a 
iborougUy  "  ucbaic  "  utiM,  but  ■  cim«ider»ble  adnnce  m 
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[n  lie  IcU  fimi  tuyit,  whidi  bcginitbaul  440  B.C.,  (be  picl< 

Kt  li  pmerved,  but  with  pcilctlHl  ikill  in  dnwing  the  conn- 

at  vt  Eiqihnmiw,  (be  I  pontlau  deteikmte  (teitlj'  in  merit,  uid  berome  it  once  over. 

'     '      '  ne  fifuie*  >n  CTOwded  lofcthet  without 

-      ~'itjAliiitere)L.-Tlis  fuliio'a 


ictiuiLy  painted  by  hiriO,  mt 
oi  tlicm  h&ving  mylbol  oj;  n  i]  iu 
iau  [fig.  18). 

Of  his  contemponrii .  Diir 
KicranindBryguilmkc  (<<[i'mc 
rink,Aii  three  being,  Like  lluphr 
Diu,  eucntiaiiy  cup-paintei 
Ibough  they  luc  other  [oimi  1 

limn.     Foi  decoruive  eS«t  wu)  beauty  of  conipoallloa  their 
Vila  h»ve  never  been  luipused.     ' 
I  Myie  or  heiker  in  Ihe  Briliih  Mi 
1  group  of  Eleuiiniin  deilin. 
Tbe  laiger  vues  of  thit  period 
ire  nure  ruely  ligned,  but  muy 
of  (hem  rival  the  cup*  in  eiLecu- 
lion,  though    Ihe   lubjecta   tm 
ihuicieriiefl    by   gtutei  uai- 
pliciiy  uid  IiTgenen  of  Myle. 

In  Ihe^Mityie  (460-Mo  B.C.) 
bmdih  ol  effect  and  dignity  ire 
limed  a(,  and  »I(bougb  cup- 
painting  lud  puied  iuienitb, 
ind  signed  ipecimen*  become 
nrer,  yet,  considering  (he  red- 
tguied  vuei  u  ■  whole,  (hb 
period  eihibiti  the  peifectioa 
<4  technique  u)d  dnwiog.  In 
muy  of  the  Urgei  vuei  (he 
Kenet  u«  of  t  pictoriil  char-' 
Kttr,  Undacapc  bdng  Jii(td- 
diiced,   with    figurci   ruged  at 


FlO-  >ft — Cup  by  Euphroniui. 


■ubject  of  Feleu* 
•ooing  Thc(i3,  in 
trhich    polychrome 

There    ue    ■]»  mtny 

imposing   and    elaborate  gpeci- 

n  found  (and  perbapi  made) 

hecoloDieiof  (he  Crimea  and 

Cyrcnaica;  la  partlculai  one 

[cd by  Xenophanii  -  -  '■'  ■"- 

si  3D  king  huDtioi.. 

other  rcprcMntiog  the  mnieK  of 

Atbena  and  Poaddon  for  the  toil 

of  Attica,  both  from  the  Crimea. 

Cantenporary  with  the  nd-figure  Diethod  li  one  In  which  the 

painted  on  a  white  ilip  or  nritc  leieinbling  plpe- 

^ '  ^  -•      fhott  Burface  waa  covered;  the  £giil^  ere 

drawn  in  outline  in  red  01  black, 

and  partly  filled  in  with  waxba 

'  lur,  chiefly  red,  purplish 


a  clasi  by  tbem- 
made  ipecialty  (or 


diSen 


level] 


T  Polyg. 
oi  tbe  finest  cups  in  thii  ityle  is 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  it  ii  ligned 
by  the  aniitt  Erginus  and  Aria- 
tophines,  and  Ibe  lubjecl  iathe 
bitile  of  the  goda  and  giants. 
To  the  end  of  the  period  btlongi 
a  beauiilul  kydria  In  the  BHtiib 
Miueum  by  (he  painter  Meidiss 
■iUi  lubjecti  from  Creek  legend  in  two  frieiea  (fig,  39).  I  surpassed,  although  the  lines 
GenoiUy .speaking,  there  is  f  reaction  in  favour  of  mythological  I  bnuh.    Tbe  technique  of  the 


Fiaffi— IlydriabyMnd 


in  the  iiyte  at  Polygoatn*. 


nhitcta. 


ibjecti  lelaiing  to 
the  lomn,  sucn  ai  Ihe  laying-out 
of  Ihe  corpse  on  Ihe  biet,  tbe 
ferrying  of  the  dead  over  the 
Styi  by  Charon,  or  (most  Ire- 
quently)  moutnen  bringing oller- 
ings  to  the  tomb  (fig.  31).  They 
ade  well  on 
try,  bul  tbe 

generate  and  carelna. 

Of  other  forms,  especially  the 
Jty'i'i  and  Ihe  fyiii  (toilei-boi), 
some  eiceedingly  beautiful  speci- 

which  show  a  delicacy  of  draw- 
ing and  firmness  of  touch  never 
rere  piobably  only  drawn  -with  a 
"    ■  -'        ribodsoJ 


1  l)u  painter  Polygnotui  and  hii  contempgiaria,  >bo  used  ■ 
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Unuted  number  nl  coloun  on  a  vidle  freand.    AaOBt  Uii 
Gdci  ipeciinen  «im  thiD  Ibe  cup  in  the  Britbh  Uotnmi  with 
Aphrodile  riding  od  a  t/xmt;  the  design  It  entirely  b  br 
oullinct,  ind  ihe  driwing,  if  (lightly  uchilc,  full  of  gnce 


■riih  pAiDied  figura,  and  coauin 

variety  of  choice  u  on  Ihe  bluk-figuicd,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  inlinitely  peitci  freedom  of  irealmeni.  The 
•lereotyped  form  of  conpoiilion  ii  almoet  entirely  diacatdcd, 
and  eacb  painter  lonn)  hil  own  conception  of  hit  tubjecl.  The 
cbu  ol  llim  amplarat,  known  u  "  Nalu  " 
ftom  the  place  where  they  were  mostly 
found)  ate  difltinguished  by  having  the 
design  limited  to  one  or  at  moM  two 
figutcs  on  each  lide,  ollen  on  a  large 
Kale;  these  vases  are  alM  fanoiu  for 
Ibe  marvellous  brilliance  ol  theic  shining 
black  (fig.  32). 

Towards  Ihe  middle  of  the  jlh  century 

Ibe  pattiolisra  ot  the  Athenian  anbt  endi 

eipression    In    ihe    growing    importance 

wbicb  he  attaches  to  local  legends,  eapcd- 

,     ally  thole  of  Theseus,  the  typical  Attic 


:-   typic 


Atheni 


analogous  'to 
.  Hence  the 
scenes  from 
many  group*  of 


athlelei(fig.  33),andher  .  ,  _ 
tendency  o(  ibe  led-figutcd  vases,  a 
ally  tbe  cups,  to  become  a  aor 
^rifiulion   of   Ibe   Attic  tphibui, 


Fjc   31.— Funeral  (on 
vaiei    placed    iDiide 


occupations  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 

nee  o(  this,  too,  in  another 

,     a«e»,  espedaily  the  cups  ol 
[3*  the "'  severe  "  and  "  strong  "  periods,  bear 

attached;  sometiDies  neidy,  "  tbe  boy  it  fair."  Tbe  eiact 
meaning  of  Ibis  practice  has  been  much  discussed,  but  evi- 
dence teems  id  show  that  the  persons  celebrated  mult  have 
been  quite  young  al  tbe  time,  and  were  probably  youths  famous 
for  their  beauty  or-albletic  prowess.  Some  of  Ihe  names  are 
those  of  hitloiical  characteii.  such  as  Hipparchus,  Miltiadea 
or  Alcituadet.  and,  though  Ihey  cannot  always  be  ideutificd 
with  these  cclibraied  personages,  enough  evidence  hu  been 
obtained  Id  be  ol  (rest  value  for  the  chranology  of  the  vaies. 


Further,  the  fsactlce  ol  tbe  vu^fMintcr  of  MlopliBf  b  en 
particular  favourile  name  or  set  of  nama  has  caatM  m  10 
increase  our  knowledge  of  ibe  chaiactetistka  d  indrndual 
anitu  by  identifyiog  unsigned  vase*  with  the  work  e<  putinilv 

tV.  VaKi  0/  lit  Daaiaia. — far  all  practical  pnrposB  ibc 
nd-figure  style  at  Athent  came  to  an  eikd  villi  the  laD  of  the 
dly  in  404  B.C.  Painted  vaies  did  not  titen  alloaether  ecu  u 
be  made,  as  the  Pacathenaic  priae  vaies  sitd  the  fmieial  Ujtte 
testily,  but  al  Ibe  tame  time  a  r^d  decaihaiie  set  ia.  TIk 
•hole  tendency  of  Ibe  4lh  century  a.c  in  Gmn  was  ooe  ol 
decentralixalion,  and  Ibe  ait  of  vase-painting  was  bo  aofOct, 

crafttmen  from  Athena,  not  only  to  the  Crimea,  and  to  Kaeik 
Africa,  but  also  to  soutbem  Italy,  which  ww  b—— "  the  cIulI 
centre  of  vase  production.  Here  there  were  aiany  rich  id4 
flouridling  Creelt  colonics  or  Credaniied  towns,  awh  as  Tun 
fum,  Fsetlum  and  Capua,  ready  to  vdcoBke  the  kw  in  n  u 
addition  to  their  many  luiuries.  In  fhe  chaiaclc  ol 
ol  lUs  period  w 


especially  in  their 
splendid  ot  thorny 
aspect;  tbe  only 
aim  being  site  and 
gaudy  colouiing. 


as  Achilla. 


Bnseis;  the  eiher  al 


Irohilectural  details.  Vetlow  is  introduced  lor  details  ol  hu 
attempts  al  shading,  nor  is  a  dull  iroe- 
purple  uncommon.  The  revenei  ot  the' vases,  wbeo  ihey  b»« 
Lubjccti,  are  devnd  of  all  accessory  colouring,  and  the  &|u.-b 
ire  drawn  with  the  greatest  carekssnesa,  as  K  not  buended  m  l( 
leen,  Tbnc  is  throughout  a  lavish  uie  Of  cmamealal  jaitaia 
luch  ai  pilmetles,  wreaths  of  leaves,  or  otDamenta  ttrcva  rm 
the  field  (a  revenion  to  an  old  practice). 

become  eptiidy  free,  ens  in  Ite 
soft  and  Ihe  male  Sguis  ofiu 


eminate.    The  : 


idlul  a: 


ricUy-er 


frequent -architectural  teltinp  root  ti 
il  representations  exercised  much  iaUDcncc 
The  great  paint  en  ol  the  4lh  century  ipaj 
d  theii  than  d  inspiralioD,  bat  nibn 
perhaps  In  the  lubiectt  chosen  than  in  rc^rd  to  style;  thou|t 
the  effect  o[  many  scenes  on  the  larger  vases  is  deddtdly  pktDHl 
they  are  chiefly  lemaifcible  for  tbeir  CBMtioual  aad  inoMOc 
themea. 
Tbe  influence  of  Ihe  itafe  it  twofold,  foe  ttagedy  11  wel  u 
>mcdy  plays  its  part.  Many  sub}ecli  an  taken  directly,  Mhen 
idircctly,  from  the  plays  of  Euripides,  such  as  the  Mi^ 
H«Khi  (Plate  II.  fig.  60),  or  Hircklei  Fumi,  and  the  lITll«^ 
itially  ibcatricaL     The  iaducwi  d 


Rg.  jj. — Corinthian  Jar. 


F'K-  S3- — Francois  Vase, 

(From   Furtwikn^ler    and    KcitKhold,    Grieckiselie 

Vasenmalerei,  hy  permission  of  F.  Bruckmann.) 


Fig.  34- — Black-Figured  Amph< 
By  Exekias. 


—Vase  from  Southern  Italy, 
fiigned  by  Python. 


FiR.  58.— Vase  of 
6lh  Cent.  B.  c,  in 
form  of  hel  meted 


Fig,  60.— Amphora  of  ApulJan  stjit.  «ith 
scone  from  Euripides'  "Hccubi." 


Fig.  5g.— I-"Iask    of    vitreous    glaEcd    ware.     (Roman 
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Fig.  6i. — ilould  for  Arretine  Bowt.  Fig.  6». — Jar  o£  Arretine  Ware  from  Capua. 


Hg.  63.— F-arly  Etruscan  Jar.  Fig.  64.— Stamp  fur  Orna-         Fig.  63.— Etruscan  "Canopic'' 

(Villanova  Period.)  menting  Arretine  Vase.  Jar  placed  in  Bronze  Chair. 


Fig.  66.— Mould  for  Bowl  of  Gemua  Ware. 
(ind  Cent,  alter  Christ.) 


Fig,  67.— Medallion  from  Vi« 
made  in  S.  France,  with  Scent 
from  Tragedy.  (3rd  CenL  afler 
Christ) 


Fig,  68. -Jar  ot  Rhoush  Wire 
with  Inscription.  Cjid  Cent, 
alter  Christ.) 


ETHUSCAHl  CER^ 

coiwdjr  it  KCD  io  mbjccti  derived  fraia  tbe  pUyalus.  a  kind  of 
Sua  o[  buik>qae  popubu  In  toutlieni  Italy,  u>d  h«c  again 
ihe  Kiiing  is  adapted  from  the  itage,  iobk  vuei  bavinf  puodic* 
ol  myltu,  othcn  comic  icenei  of  da Jy  Ule. 

Many  vasea  of  thii  period,  c^KciaUy  those  of  taige  ^ae,  vere 
expieuly  dc»i)^ed  for  funeral  purposea.  Some  of  these  bear 
Itprexntatiou  ol  the  imderwor[d,'irith  groups  of  figures  uoderr 
going  punishiaent.  On  DlhEra  iblioa  oi  tomln  are  depidcd — 
Hmclinies  CDnlainIng  effigies  d(  Ibe  dcceaied.  at  which  the 
Rliiivci  make  offerings— as  on  the  Athenian  Itiyllm.  Bui  by 
lai  Ihe  greater  portion  of  tie  subjet'u  are  talea  Iron  daily  lite, 
many  of  these  being  of  a  purely  fanciful  and  meaningjeflscbaracter 
like  the  designs  on  Sevres  or  Meiiun  cJudb;  Ihe  commooMt 

Ihc  pieience  of  Eicn  implying  that  they  are  scenes  of  o      '  " 
~  1  of  ihii  period  are  usually  grouped  In  thrc 

corresponding  to  the  audeat  dlurictiol 
\   Apulia,  each 
witn   JIB    ipedat    feai 
lerhnique,  drawing    ai 
jects.    In  Lucaniao 
drawing  i>  bold  and 


721 

<[  with  Europe  In  tkia 


■  be  Found  la 

«{iiU.'ac.'i 


vsM  caUecIKH  (J  Cypricxe  pottery. 

LiTIRATuac — Important  original  articles  a 
various  archaeological  journaii  Buch  m^Ameriai 
•feu  (tUS.  Ac  y,  AnmiuloJIki  Bnluk  &*»!  ol 
i4ll«iuki  MiUnlHHH  (1S76.  Ac.);  Btlltln  _  ^^.^^fm-^-^^ 
UUniam  (tBr>,  Sc.);  CampUl  naJiu  it  la  nmnuiuni  iiKfinalt 
nrcUobfinii  (SI  Petenburi,  IS»-lBWI;  CucUc  ariUolofifiia 
(Parii,  iJlJ-lUol;  JaArhult  its  kaioHklm  dtnUcknt  arcliia- 
UrisOtH  Asiluli,  BrrliM  (rSM.  Ac.):  Jnnial  c)  HiUirii  SlmSUt 
(1S80,  Ac);  MimwrnaOi  aMitki  (Milan.  1890.  Ac.);  Unin-unll 
pea  (Paru.  )87i->^l:  MstumtnU  Pint  (Paiii.  iSu,  Ac); 
Rmi  anMiictmii  (Paii^  1841.  Ac).  The  okicr  »ork>  have  been 
Teeently  Ml perapded  by  Important  pubUcatiomembodyine  tKelaleu 
views  such  Bi  flartwig,  Du  tritc^icMen  UtiiUrsekaUti  du  strenitn 
retfipirigrw  S^  (tBQ5l;  Louvre,  Cotoioiut  iei  Hfu  antiquts  els 
__-._  I —  t-  □..»:—  '.n,^  *c.):S.  Reinach,  Ri^toirtdts  aattt 
wallen,  Hiitory  ^  Anciml  PsIUry 


ing  his  children,  a  tbeatriol 
and  quasl-gmtesque  composi- 
tion, and  there  is  a  fitie  example  of  Python's  work 
ia  the  British  Uuaeum,  with  Alkmcna,  Ibe  mother  ol  Hendea, 
placed  on  the  funeral  pyre  by  her  husband  Amphitryon,  and 
nin-nympbt  quendiing  the  Oamea  (Plate  I.  fig.  55). 


It  the  end  of  tt 


jrdo 


itury  B 


, . ....  ipidly  dying  out 

Inly,  at  bad  long  been  the  case  elsewhere,  and  their  place 
taken  by  onpaioted  \-aseI  modelled  in  the  form  of  animals  si 
human  figures,  or  onlamePted  with  stamped  and  moulded  relic: 
These  in  tbeir  tum  gave  way   to  the  Arretme  and  lOMalli 
"  Samian  "  led  wires  of  the  Roman  period.    In  all  these  wares  1 
lee  a  tendency  to  the  imitation  of  metal  vases,  which,  with  the 
trowlh  of  lumry  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  had  entirely  replaced 
painted  pottery  both  for  use  and  ornament;  the  pottery  of  th< 
period  Is  reduced  to  a  subordinate  and  utilitarian  position,  merel) 
Mipplying  tbe  demands  ol  those  ia  the  humbler  spheres  of  life. 


C«B«(wM.— The  majority  of  Ihe  painted  vasr 
Europe,  of  which  Ihe  laigol  and  noii  impom 
Xi°  Munich.  \ 


wini 


n,  tbe  Louvre  and  th 


fr^                      """wi  W«»l    Id 

7            /                      Italy  is  not..ti)cily 

i  ^    //     speaking,  Etmscan,  but  may 

'^  //      perhaps   be    more    accurately 

^            usually  referred  to  as  Ihe 

f^                "  Terramare  "  period  from  the 

^TiJ-^^^ 

remain,  diacovered  in  that  dis- 

trict    b    the    basin    of    tbe 

Po.    -l-hese  peoph  wei«  htke- 

the  Neollihic  stage  of  culture. 

and  their  pottery 

w.*  o(  the  rudest  kind,  band-made  and 

roughly  baked.    C 

ps  and  pou  have  been  found  sonelimea 

with  simple  decora 

lion  in  tbe  form  of  knobs  or  bosses,  and 

many  have  a  cresa 

jit-ihaped  handle  serving  as  a  support  for 

the  thumb. 

The  neit  period 

the  oiliest  which  can  be  ^ken  of  as 

"  Etruscan,"  is  kno 

wn  as  the  "  VDlanova  "  period,  from  a  silo 

of  thai  name  near 

Bologna,  or  as  the  period  of  pit-tombs  (* 

>ffla),  from  the  fore 

1  ol  the  graves  in  which  the  pottery  has  been 

found  (see  VilLuj 

va).    It  begins  with  the  qlb  century  B.C. 

and  lasts  for  sbout 

wo  hundred  yearn.    The  pit-tombs  usually 

the  dead),  fashioned  by  hand  from  a  badly-levigated  volcanic 
day  known  aa  imfaslo  Ilalia.  These  vessels  were  irregularly 
baked  in  an  open  fire,  and  the  colour  of  tbe  surface  varies  [ram 
red.brown  to  greyish  black.  They  appear  10  have  been  covered 
with  a  polished  ilip,  intended  to  ^ve  tbe  vases  a  metallic  appear- 
ance. The  sblpe  of  the  urns  la  peculiar,  but  uniform;  they  havB 
a  small  handle  at  the  widest  part  and  a  cover  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  bowl  with  handle  (Flatcni.  fig.  fij).  Tbeir oniamenu- 
tion  consists  of  incised  01  stamped  geometrical  omamenlB  formed 
in  (be  moist  day  in  bands  round  the  neck  and  body;  more 
rarely  patterns  painted  in  white  are  found.  Gammon  pottery 
is  also  [ouod  showing  httk  advance  on  that  of  the  Tenamaie 


jii 
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period  except  in.  variety  ot  decoration.  Tlie  technique  and 
ornament  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  urns.  They  corre- 
spond in  development,  though  not  in  date,  to  the  early  pottery 
of  Troy  and  Cyprus,  as  well  as  to  the  primitive  pottery  of  other 
races,  but  one  marked  difference  is  the  general  fondness  of  the 
Italian  potter  for  vases  with  handles. 

Sometimes  the  dnerary  urns  take  the  form  of  huts  (tuguria)^ 
though  these  are  more  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  in  the  British  Museum;  it 
still  contains  ashes  which  were  inserted  through  a  little  door 
secured  by  a  cord  passing  through  rings.  The  ornamentation 
suggests  the  rude  carpentry  of  a  primitive  hut,  the  cover  or  roof 
being  vaulted  with  raised  ridges  to  represent  the  beams.  The 
surface  is  polished,  and  other  specimens  are  occasionally  painted 
with  patterns  in  white. 

In  the  next  stage  a  change  is  seen  in  the  form  of  the  tombs, 
the  pit  being  replaced  by  a  trench;  this  is  accordin^y  known 
as  the  "  trench-tomb  "  or  a  fossa  period,  and  extends  from  the 
8th  century  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th.  Importations  of 
Greek  pottery  now  first  make  their  appearance.  The  character 
of  the  local  pottery  actually  remains  for  some  time  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding  period,  but  it  improves  in  technique.  By 
degrees  an  improvement  in  the  forms  is  also  noted,  and  new 
varieties  of  ornamentation  are  introduced;  there  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  the  wheel  was  used. 

Two  entirely  new  classes  of  pottery  are  found  at  Cervetri 
(Caere)  belonging  to  the  7th  century.  One  consists  of  large  jars 
irf$oi)  of  red  ware,  the  lower  part  being  moulded  in  ribs,  while 
thie  upper  has  bands  of  design  stamped  round  it  in  groups  or 
frieceSi  These  designs  were  either  produced  from  single  stamps 
or  rolled  out  from  cylinders  like  those  used  in  Babylonia.  The 
subjects  are  usually  quasi-oriental  in  character,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  ware  was  made  in  Etruria,  especially  as  similar 
vases  have  been  found  in  Rhodes  and  SicUy;  either  it  was 
imported,  or  it  was  a  local  imitation  of  Greek  models. 

The  other  class  is  similar  as  regards  the  shapes  and  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  painted  subjects  in 
white  outlines  on  a  red  glossy  ground.  The  clay,  a  kind  of 
impasto  ItalicOt  was  first  hardened  by  baking,  and  then  a  mixture 
of  wax,  resin  and  iron  oxide  was  applied  and  polished;  on  this 
the  pigments^  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  earth,  were  laid.  The 
subjects  are  from  Greek  mythology  or  are  at  least  Greek  in 
character,  but  the  technique  is  purely  Etruscan,  and  the  drawing 
is  crude  and  un-Greek  in  the  extreme. 

The  fourth  period  shows  a  dose  continuity  with  the  third; 
but  the  difference  is  defined  firstly  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
type  of  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  chamber  (a  camera)^  secondly,  by 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  oriental  art,  and  to  a  less  extent 
of  that  of  the  Greeks-  The  period  extends  from  about  650  to 
550  B.C.,  and  is  further  marked  by  the  general  introduction  of 
the  wheel  into  Etruria  and  by  the  appearance  of  inscriptions  in 
an  alphabet  derived  frqm  western  Greece.  In  the  earlier  tombs 
the  typical  local  pottery  is  of  hand-made  impasio  Italico  resem- 
bling that  of  the  previous  periods;  in  the  later  we  find  what  is 
known  as  bucchero  ware — the  national  pottery  of  Etruria — ^which 
js  made  on  the  wheel  and  baked  inafumace,  and  shows  a  marked 
tendency  to  imitate  metal. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  the  famous  Polledrara  tomb  or 
Grotto  d'Iside  at  Vuld,  the  contents  of  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  and  indude  some  remarkable  spedmeus  of 
pottery.  It  dates  from  about  620-610  B.C.  The  most  remarkrfhle 
of  the  vases  is  a  kydria^  of  reddish-brown  day  covered  wifh  a 
lustrous  black  slip  on  which  have  been  painteid  designs  in  red, 
blue  and  a  yellowish  white.  The  colours  have  unfortunately  now 
almost  disappeared,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  had  been  fired.  The 
prindpal  subject  b  from  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  This 
tomb  also  contained  a  large  wheel-made  pUhos  of  red  impasto 
ware  with  designs  painted  in  polychrome.  In  the  Regulini- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri  (about  650  B.C.)  large  cauldrons  of  red 
glossy  ware  were  found,  with  gryphons'  heads  projecting  all 
round,  to  which  chains  were  attached.  A  similar  cauldron  from 
Falerii  on  a  high  open-work  stand  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


We  now  come  to  the  Inucktro  ware,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  later  portion  of  this  period,  though  the  carikst  examples  go 
back  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  Its  main  feature  is  the  fabck 
paste  of  which  it  is  composed,  covered  with  a  more  or  kss  ditmng 
black  slip.  Modem  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cbj 
was  smoked  or  fumigated  in  a  dosed  rhamhfr  alter  biiic|[, 
becoming  thereby  bladcened  throughout,  and  the  surface  was  tbea 
polished  with  wax  and  resin.  Analyses  of  the  ware  have  proved 
that  it  contains  carbon  and  that  it  had  been  li^tly  fired  7>c 
oldest  bucchero  vases  are  »nall  and  hand-made,  sometimes  vi!h 
indsed  geometrical  patterns  engraved  with  a  sharp  tod  likf 
metal-work.  Oriental  influence  then  appears  in  a  soics  cf 
chalice-shaped  cups  found  at  Cervetri  with  friens  of  aaimak 
Froih  about  560  b.c.  onwards  the  vases  are  all  whed-raade,  viib 
ornaments  in  relief  dther  ttamped  from  a  cylinder  or  a>mpaMd  d 
separate  medallions  attached  to  the  vase.  The  sobjects  na^ 
from  animals  or  monsten  to. winged  ddties  or  suf^pliants  mtlag 
offerings  (fig.  34);  in  other  cases  we  find  meaningless  groops  di 
figures  or  plant  forms.  These  types  are  found  chidiy  in  soatl»ii 
Etruria,  but  at  Chiusi  {Clusium) 
a  more  elaborate  variety  found 
favour  from  about  500  to  300 
B.C.  The  shapes  are  very  varied 
and  the  ornament  covers  the 
vase  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
covers  of  the  vases  bdng  also 
frequently  modelled  in  various 
forms.  The  figures  are  stamped 
from  moulds,  indsed  designs 
being  added  to  fill  up  the  ^nces. 
The  range  of  subjects  is  much 
widened,  induding  scenes  from 
Greek  mythology  and  oriental 
types  combining  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  motives,  which  must 
have  been  introduced  by  the 
Phoenidans. 

Thus  the  technique  of  the 
bucchero  wares  is  purely  native, 
but  the  decoration  b  entirdy 
dependent  on  foreign  types 
whether  Greek  or  oriental,  and 

throughout  the  whole  scries  the    _  _  .     .^       , 

..nd.»ey  to  imiute  meul-work  b£°,  b^=rSS.^Stri« 
IS  to  be  observ^  m  every  detail,  jn  relief.    (British  Mukhb  ) 
both  in  the  forms  and  in  the 

methods  of  decoration.    Some  are  mere  counterparts  of  cxisttr^ 
work  in  bronze. 

The  last  variety  of  peculiarly  Etruscan  pottery  which  oils  fc 
notice  is  the  Canopic  jar,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  tbr 
KhjHomi  in  which  the  Egyptians  placed  the  bowds  d  itea 
mummies.  They  are  rude  rq>resentations  of  the  human  figurt. 
the  head  forming  the  cover,  and  in  the  tombs  were  placed  €= 
round  chairs  of  wood,  bronze  or.  terra-cotta.  An  example  of  such 
a  jar  on  a  bronze-plated  chair  may  be  seen  in  the  Etruscan  Rocc 
of  the  British  Museum  (Plate  III.  fig.  65).  Tfadr  origin  has  \>ett 
traced  to  the  funeral  masks  found  in  the  earliest  Etruscan  tos^ 
From  these  a  gradual  transition  may  be  observed  from  the  co^i 
(i)  placed  on  the  corpse,  (a)  on  the  dnerary  urn,  (3)  the  br«d 
modelled  in  the  round  and  combined  with  the  vase,  and  (4^  «t 
last  the  complete  human  figure.  The  earliest  of  these  jan  uc 
found  in  the  "  pit-tombs  "  of  the  8th  century  b.c.,  and  the  late: 
and  most  devdoped  types  bdong  to  the  5th  century  BX. 

The  skill  shown  by  the  Etruscans  in  metal-wotfc  and  gna- 
engraving  never  extended  to  their  pottery,  which  is  always  purrty 
imitative,  espedally  when  they  attempted  painted  vases  &fteT 
the  Greek  fashion.  The  kinds  already  described  are  aQ  more  i.t 
less  plastic  in  character  and  imitative  of  metal,  except  b  the  cav 
of  the  Cervetri  and  Polledrara  finds,  which  have  little  in  connoa 
with  anything  Greek,  and  exhibit  a  quite  undeveloped  art  BU 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  when  Greek  vases  wen 
coming  into  the  country  in  large  numbers,  attempts  were  nade  to 
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sitate  the  bUck-Gfnre  ttyle,  apediSy  ef  t  puticoUr  dui  o( 
onisn  vuei.    ImiuiIoDi  of  tbeu  u«  to  be  found  in 
lumiBi  uid  may  be  Kidily  itcogniicd   u  Etruicui 

peculiantis  nl  Uyle    dnwing  «Dd  nibject,  it  well  u 

■   •    •      -    ■  uqiie(fi«.3i> 
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At  m  tUtr  dite  (ftb-jrd  cralury  B.c.)  they  begin  to  copy  ted- 
fi^uivd  VAsei  with  iimilirly  uotucouful  multL  Witb  Ibc 
exception  of  ■  iraill  cUu  of  &  umewhat  imbitious  duncter 
made  at  Filetii  (Civila  CaileUana),  of  which  there  is  a  gdod 
example  in  the  Brilish  Museum  with  the  Hibjecl  of  the  infant 
Hencia  Unnglinf  Ihc  acnKnti,  Ihiy  are  all  marked  by  their 

nylc  is  ofirn  irpubive  and  diutmible,  u  well  u  ioefiecllve, 
and  Ibe  grim  EtruKin  dtitin,  luch  u  Cbtrun,  an  generally 
introduted.  Some  at  Ihe*e  vaua  have  painted  iniciiptiDa)  in  the 
Etnuon  alphabet.  The  laiai  spedmena  potiiively  degenerale 
into  barbarism. 

Painted  vaiei  of  native  manufacture  are  alio  found  in  the 
extreme  louth  of  Italy  and  have  been  allribuled  to  (he  indigenous 
racca  <if  the  Peuotlana  and  Meiaapiana;  their  decomion  is 
partly  geometrical,  partly  In  conventional  plant  forma,  and  is 
the  rcult  of  natural  development  mther  than  of  imilalion  of 
Greek  types.  Some  of  the  shapes  are  characteristic,  especially 
a  Large  four-handled  krater.  They  cover  the  period  600-450 
>.c.,  afler  which  they  weie  ousted  by  the  Gtieco-Ilalian  pro- 
ductions we  have  already  dcicribed. 


Rdhi 


PoniiY. — Romi 


re  fai  Inlerii 


to  Greek; 


the  iliapea 

imitatioQ  or  adaptation  of  motives  leaml  from  earlier  Grecian, 
Egyptian  or'Syrian  pollen,  Tfaey  required. only  the  skill  of 
the  potter  far  their  CDmpteiian,  and,  being  made  by  processet 
Largely  mechanical,  Ibey  ate  altogelbet  on  a  lower  scale  of  artistic 


It  has  been  noted  that  during  a  c«ti 

stage  of  evolution  all  round  the  Medilen 
bad  been  ousted  by  metal-work,  and  sue 

Italy.     These  litter  we  muji  regard  u 
household  pottery,  or  as  supplying  to  the 

1  humble  but  fairly  efScienl  aubalitule. 

sn  esact  replica  of  a  chased  silve: 


riod— namely,  the 
reached  the  same 
□  ,  painted  pottery 


things  (Plate  II.  6g.s6). 


I  an  iJlustiBtion  of  this  condition  of 
re  largely  made  in  southern  Italy, 


Ibc  fashion  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  But  t 
such  pnxlucta  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  something 
chancter,  (bape*  and  uses  of  Roman  pottery  in 


Roman  pottery  regarded  In  ks  porcly  ledi- 
t.^^  _  _  »,^  way*  better  known  la  us  than  [he  Cietk. 
iwingloentenHve  discoveries  of  kilns  and  potters'  appamus 
.  - — tn  Europe-  It  may  be  classified  under  two  heads.  cJ  which 
ily  tbt  secood  will  canccm  us  for  the  man  pan  u  yicLding  by  far 
le  niater  amoant  of  material  and  inlereit:  (i)  the  plain,  duD 
irtbenware  used  for  donatk:  purpeeea,  and  (1)  the  fine,  red, 
linini  wares,  usually  known  la  aKhaeologiiti  as  terra  lifiUiiM, 
ay  suitad  to  receive  stanuia  (riritla)  or  Iniiiimiiiiiii 
For  both  dasses  all  kinds  of  dav  wen  u«d.  varying  souewbat  in 
Teg>afis,aBdnngin«lncataarwben  fired  front  black  to  giey, 
II —  1 1  1^    1^,  ji,p  vfgid  greatly  in  quality; 


drab.  yeli< 


-calsar  when  fir 

The  clays  varied  greatly  in  quality; 
nmq  ai  mv  ixniery  maoe  ui  ■DUEhem  Gaul  was  Ushioned  from  (he 
ferruginous  red  day  of  the  AlEiet  district,  but  at  St-Remy-cn-RoIbt 
and  in  that  n^^boarlucd  a  white  clay  was  used.  In  Italy  we  And 
a  caidully  levinted  ted  day  in  use.  great  can  being  denied  lb  ■!> 
prtpaiation  and  admiiture.  But  apart  from  decocatioo  and  style 
tbera  u  a  great  lioiilarity  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  lulua 
and  provincial  pottenr  made  under  Rooian  uifluence,  and  it  is  olten 


ion  Italy  to  Gaul,  Spaia 
irface  was  produced  haa 


en  coflnnoa  properly  and  found  its  way 
d  Germany,  and  perhapa  even  to  Britai 
Ttf.  mannei  in  w^ich  this  glassy  led  i 
a  rauch-disputed  question,  some,  a 

luitoblained'ia  11 
...f^wiallycDnti 


ir  of  the  Castor  n 


le  that  the  Roman 
floss  produced  t>y 

Lr^  lictUolo  ware, 
h  and  wondeifuUy 


rrr 

c«nL 

tipedna 

3f  vases  the  Romans  used  the  same 
■ere  all  nude  oa  Ihe  wheel,  eicep 
the  large  casla  VUa),  which  wen 


E^oduced  fror 


It,  and  beving  small  cylindas  of  1^  mind  the  c 

to  give  a  puicbase  for  the  hand  and  to  aid  the  mom 

'bed.   For  Ihe  ornamental  vases  with  reliefi  an  add 

lad  the  deccemlion  was  In  nearly  al 

The  procesa  In  this  case  was  a  Ih 

, — id  to  be  made  bearing  the  designs; 

then  pressed  upon  the  inudc  of  a  clay  mould  whia  ha 
previously  made  on  the  wheel  to  the  sue  and  shape  ret 
finally,  the  cLsy  was  impressed  in  the  mould  and  the  vase  wi 
woduced,  decontion  and  aQ.  Handles  being  of  ■*»  Amim 
Roman  pMlery,  the  vases  were  thus  practically  i 

ily  Ihe  addition  of  rim  and  foot.  The  stamp*  wc 

ileriat*.  and  had  a  handle  al  the  back  (Rate  Ill.-fig.  64).  The 
HiMs  were  of  lighter  clay  than  Ihe  vases,  and  were  lightly  fired 
leo  eompleltd,  so  as  to  abeocb  the  moisturv  from  the  pressed-in 
..jy.  Larn  numbers  of  theac  mouMs  are  m  existence  (Plate  III. 
fig,  (ii),  and  Ihe  British  Museum  poHesset  a  fine  series  from  Areua 
Those  discovered  in  various  pans  of  Caul  have  afTardcd  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  sites  of  the  various  pottery  centiei.  *i  their 
presenceobviouily  denoted  a  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  value  c^ 
this  evidence  Is  increased  when  they  bear  potters'  names. 

Remains  of  kilns  for  baking  Roman  pottery' are  very  numerous 

weslem  Europe,  especially  In  Gaul,  where  Ihe  best  ciamples  are 

.  .  LcBHi;  near  Gemiant.  at  Ch3lelet  in  Haule-Mame.  and  near 

to  light  ., 
Rherniabci 
-iigland  Ih 
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shapes  may  be  coflected  from  Latin  fiteiatare,  and  the  nme  diffi- 
culties as  to  identification  arise  in  the  majority  of  cases.  They  may, 
however,  be  classified  in  the  same  manner;  as  vases  for  storing 
liquids,  tor  mixing  or  pouring  wine,  for  use  at  the  table,  and  so  on. 
In  addition  Varro  and  other  writers  have  preserved  a  number  of 
archaic  and  obecure  names  chiefly  appliedT  to  the  vases  used  in 
sacrifices. 

The  principal  vases  for  storing  liquid  or  solid  food  weie: — The 
tMium,  a  large  cask  or  barrel  of  earthenware;  the  amphora,  a  jar 
holding  about  six  jrallons;  and  the  cadus^  a  jar  about  half  as  large 
as  the  amphora.  The  ddium  had  no  foot,  and  was  usually  buried 
in  the  earth ;  it  was  also  used  for  purposes  of  buriaL  The  amphora 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  wine-jar  oi  that  name,  and  had,  like  its 
prototype,  a  pointed  base.  Many  examples  were  found  at  Pompni 
stamped  with  the  names  of  consuls  (cf.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  a  I.  i),  or  with 
painted  inscriptions  relating  to  their  contents.  The  cadus  is  men- 
tioned by  Horace  and  Martial. 

Of  smaller  vases  for  holding  liquids,  siich  as  jugSj^  bottles  and 
flasks,  the  principal  were  the  urceus,  answering  to  the  Greek  e(mx^, 
the  ampuUa,  a  kind  of  flask  with  globular  body,  and  the  lagena,  a 
narrow-necked  flask  or  bottle.  Of  drinking-cups  the  Romans  had 
almost  as  large  a  variety  as  the  Greeks,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
ornamented  vases  preserved  to  the  present  day  were  devoted  to  this 

Eurpose.  The  generic  name  for  a  cup  was  poctdum^  but  the  Romans 
orrowed  many  of  the  Greek  names,  such  as  cantharus  and  scyphux. 
The  calix  appears  to  have  answered  in  popularity,  though  not  in 
form,  to  the  Greek  hylix^  and  is  probably  the  name  by  which  the 
ornamented  bowls  were  usually  known.  The  names  for  a  dish  are 
lanx,  patina  and  catinum.  •  Another  common  form  is  the  oUa  (Greek 
X^Tfiu),  which  served  many  purposes,  being  used  for  a  cooking-pot, 
for  a  jar  in  which  money  was  kept,  or  for  a  cinerary  urn.  The 
form  <N  vase  identified  with  this  name  has  a  spherical  or  elliptical 
body  with  short  neck  and  wide  mouth.  Of  sacrificial  vases  the 
principal  was  the  paUra  or  libation-bowl,  oprresponding  to  the 
Greek  ^i\n. 

Arrdine  Ware, — ^The  Latin  writers,  and  in  partictilar  Pliny, 
mention  numerous  places  in  Italy,  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere, 
which  were  famous  for  the  production  of  pottery  in  Roman  times. 
Pliny  mentions  with  special  commendation  the  "  Samian  Ware," 
the  reputation  of  which,  he  says,  was  maintained  by  Anetium 
(Arezzo).  Samian  pottery  is  also  alluded  to  by  other  writers, 
and  hence  .the  term  was  adopted  in  modem  times  as  descriptive 
of  the  typical  Roman  red  wares  with  reliefs,  whether  found  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Gaul  or  Britain.  But  it  was  only  accepted 
with  diffidence  as  a  convenient  name,  and  as  early  as  1840 
discoveries  at  Arezzo  made  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  vases 
found  there  as  a  local  product,  now  known  as  "  Arretine"  ware. 
The  name  "  Samian  "  has,  however,  adhered  to  the  provincial 
wares  and  at  the  present  day  is  often  used  even  by  archaeologists. 
But  recent  researches  have  shown  that  nearly  all  the  provincial 
wares  can  be  traced  to  Gaulish  or  German  potteries,  and,  since 
it  is  implied  by  Pliny  that  "  Samian  "  pottery  is  older  than 
"  Arretine,"  the  name  may  now  be  fairly  rejected  altogether, 
as  we  have  rejected  the  name  "  Etruscan  "  for  Greek  pottery. 
The  Romans  probably  used  it  as  a  generic  term,  just  as  we  speak 
of  "  china,"  and  the  real  Samian  ware  is  to  be  seen  in  the  later 
Greek  pottery,  with  reliefs,  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 

There  were,  as  Pliny  and  other  writers  imply,  many  pottery 
centres  in  Italy,  at  Rhegium,  Cumae,  Mutina  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  at  ^guntum  in  Spain,  but  all  were  surpassed  in 
excellence  by  Arretium.  In  more  modem  times  its  pottery  came 
under  notice  even  in  the  middle  ages,  and  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  (abdut  1500)  and  again  in  the  i8th  century. 
The  Arretine  ware  may  be  regarded  as  the  Roman  pottery  par 
excdlence,  and  its  popularity  extended  from  about  150  B.C.  down 
to  the  end  of  the  ist  century  of  the  Empire,  reaching  its  height 
in  the  xst  century  B.C.,  after  which  it  rapidly  degenerated,  and 
Its  place  was  taken  by  the  wares  of  the  provinces.  Its  general 
characteristics  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — (i)  The  fine  local 
red  day,  carefully  levigated  and  baked  very  hard  to  a  rich  coral 
red  or  a  colour  Uke  seding-wax;  (2). the  fine  red  glaze,  which 
has  already  been  discussed;  (3)  the  great  variety  of  forms 
employed,  showing  the  marked  influence  of  metal-work;  (4) 
the  almost  invariable  presence  of  stamps  ^th  potters'  names. 
The  majority  of  the  specimens  have  been  found  at  Arezzo  itself, 
but  there  was  a  branch  of  the  industry  at  Putedi,  producing 
pottery  almost  equal  in  merit,  and  it  was  also  caqwrted  to  central 
and  eastern  Europe  and  Spain. 


The  earliest  eianiples  are  of  bla^  l^oaty  wuc,  but  the  nd 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  xoo  b-c,  vfaea  the  fint 
potters'  stamps  appear.  These  are  osaally  quadangolar  ia 
form,  though  other  shapes  are  found,  and  are  impressed  m  the 
midst  of  the  design  on  the  ornamented  vases,  or  ou  plain  wares 
on  the  bottom  of  the  interior.  The  number  of  poiten*  Btnes 
is  very  large,  thou^  some  ajqpear  to  have  been  move  pnfific 
than  others,  and  to  have  emptoyed  a  hirge  number  of  daves, 
whose  names  appear  with  thdr  masters'  on  the  stamps.  The 
best  known  is  Marcus  Perennius,  whose  wares  take  bluest  oak 
for  their  artistic  merit,  the  designs  being  copied  fa<Mn  good  Greek 
models.  He  employed  seventeen  slaves,  of  whom  the  best  kecmii 
is  Tigranes,  the  stamps  usually  appearing  as  M-PEREN  and 
TIGRAN.  The  slave-name  of  Bargates  is  found  on  one  of  bis  finest 
vases,  in  the  Boston  Museum,  the  subject  being  the  bJL  oi 
PhaethoiL  We  may  suppose  that  tbe  stands  lor  the  figsres 
were  designed  by  the  masters,  but  that  the  vases  were  actuary 
moulded  by  the  slaves.  Other  important  artists  aie  Cafidias 
Strigo,  who  had  twenty  slaves;  P.  Comdius,  who  had  no  kss 
than  forty;  Aulus  Titius,  who  signs  himself  A-TmFIG\l 
ARRET;  the  Annii  and  the  Tetii;  and  L.  Rasinios  Pisasua, 
a  degenerate  potter  of  the  Flavian  period,  vho  intitstcd  Gac&h 
wares. 

The  forms  of  the  vases  are  all,  without  exception,  boiroved 
from  metal  shapes  and  are  of  marked  simplicity  (see  fg.  37, 
Nos.  z,  8,  9,  xx).  They  are  mostly  of  small  size  and  devoid  of 
handles,  but  a  notable  exception  is  a  beU-shaped  kraier  or  mixio^ 
bowl,  of  which  there  is  a  very  fine  example  in  the  British  Museua, 
found  at  Capua  and  decorated  with  the  four  seasons  (Pbte 
III.  fig.  6a).  For  the  decoration  and  subjects  the  pottos 
undoubtedly  drew  their  im^ration  from  the  *'  new-Attic  "  re- 
liefs of  the  Hdlenistic  period,  of  which  the  kraier  fast  dted  is 
an  example.  So,  too,  are  such  subjects  as  the  dancing  nnfm/H 
or  priestesses  with  wicker  head-dr^es,  or  the  Dionysiac  scenes 
which  are  found,  for  instance,  on  the  vases  of  Perennius.  Othea 
again  are  distinguished  by  a  free  use  of  conventional  omament, 
figures  when  they  occur  being  merely  decorative.  Tbexe  s 
throughout  a  remarkable  variety  both  in  the  ofnameatatka 
and  in  the  methods  of  composition. 

Provincial  Wares. — The  Arretine  ware,  as  has  been  noted, 
steadily  degenerated  during  the  xst  century  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pottery  appears  to  have  entirely 
died  out  in  Italy  by  the  time  of  Trajan.  Its  place  was  takes  Hy 
the  pottery  of  the  provinces,  especially  by  that  of  Gaol,  where  \ht 
traxisference  of  artistic  traditions  led  to  the  rise  of  ztew  industial 
centres  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 

As  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  provincial  wares,  that  is, 
of  the  ornamented  wares  or  terra  sigiUata,  the  clay  is  fine  and 
close-grained,  harder  than  the  Arretine,  and  when  broken  shovs 
a  light  red  fracture;  the  surface  is  smooth  and  histroos,  of  a 
brighter  yet  darker  red  colour  (i .e.  kss  like  ooial)  than  that  <rf 
Arretine  ware,  but  the  tone  varies  with  the  degree  of  heat  used. 
The  most  important  feature  is  the  fine  glaze  wiih  wUch  it  is 
coated,  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  the  Arretine;  it  is 
exceedingly  thin  and  tranq[)arent,  and  laid  equally  over  the 
whole  surface,  only  slightly  brightening  the  color  oif  the  day. 
The  ornament  u  invariably  coarser  than  that  of  Azietine  ware,  by 
which,  however,  it  is  indirectly  inspired. 

The  vases  are  usually  of  snudl  dimensions,  consisting  of  vazioas 
types  of  bowls,  cups  and  dishes,  of  which  two  or  three  forms  are 
preferred  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  aad  t^y  fccqnently 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  potter  impressed  <m  the  inside  or  ootside. 
Although  this  ware  is  found  all  over  the  Roman  wtnld,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  comes  from  Gaid,  Germany  or  Britain,  and 
evidence  points  to  two — and  only  two — districts  as  the  luindpal 
centres  of  manufacture:  the  vaUeys  of  the  Loire  and  the  Rhine 
and  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  xst  century  AJk 
Gaulish  pottery  was  lari^y  exported  into  Ita^,  aad  isolated 
finds  of  it  occur  in  Spain  and  otber'parts. 

The  recent  researches  of  Dr  Dragendoiff  and  M.  Dfehdette 
have  shown  that  a  chronological  sequaice  of  the  pottery  may  be 
clearly  traced,  both  in  the  shapes  cmptoyed  aad  in  the  method  of 
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decoration;  and,  farther,  that  it  is  poasiUfr— at  least  as  regards 
Gaul — to  associate  certain  potters'  names  and  certain  types  of 
figures,  though  found  in  many  places,  with  two  centres  in  par- 
ticJar,  Graufesenque  near  Rodez  (department  of  Aveyron)  in 
the  district  oonipied  by  the  Ruteni,  and  Lezoux  near  Clermont 
(department  of  Puy-de-D6me)  in  the  country  of  the  Arvemi. 

^  The  periods  during 

4 9Vt   ^    which  these  potteries 

flourished  are  con- 
secutive, or  rather 
overlapping,  but  not 
contemporaneous, 
the  former  being 
practically  coinci- 
dent with  the  I  St 
century  a.o.,  the 
latter  with  the  2nd 
and '  3rd  down  to 
about  A.D.  360,  when 
the  manufacture  of  ttrra  sigiUata  practically  came  to  an  end  in 
GauL 

There  were  also  certain  smaller  potteries,  some  of  which  mark  a 
tcansition  between  the  Italian  and  provincial  wares,  in  the  north 
of  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  and  upper  Loire,  e.g.  St  Remy-en- 
RoUat,  and  others  of  later  date,  as  at  Banassac  and  Montans  in 
the  latter  district,  but  none  of  these  produced  pottery  of  special 


Fig.  36. — Bowl  of  Gaulish  ware,  with 
moulded  patterns  in  slight  relief. 
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b  tisually  spoken  of  as 'No.  39.  This  is  characterized  by  its 
moulded  rim  engraved  with  finely  incised  hatchings,  and  by  the 
division  of  the  body  by  a  moulding  into  two  separate  friezes  for 
the  designs  (fig.  36).  Its  ornament  is  at  first  purely  decorative, 
consbting  of  scrolls  and  wreaths,  then  small  animals  and  birds 
are  introduced,  and  finally  figure  subjects  arranged  in  rectangular 
panels  or  circular  medallions.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
second  variety  of  bowl  (known  as  No.  30;  see  fig.  37)  was  intro- 
duced; this  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and,  being  found  both  at 
Graufesenque  and  Lezoux,  may  be  regaled  as  transitional  in 
character.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century  a  new  form  arises 
(No.  37;  fig.  37),  a  more  or  less  hemispherical  bowl  which  holds 
the  field  exclusively  on  all  sites  down  to  the  termination  of  the 
potteries.  In  this  form  and  in  No.  30  a  new  system  of  decoration 
is  introduced,  the  upper  tdgt  being  left  quite  plain.  The  panels 
and  medallions  at  first  prevail,  but  are  then  succeeded  by  arcad- 
ing  or  inverted  semicircles  enclosing  figures,  and  finally  after  the 
end  of  the  ist  century  (and  on  form  37  only)  we  find  the  whole 
surface  covered  with  a  single  composition  of  figures  unconfined  by 
borders  or  frames  of  any  kind,  but  in  a  continuous  frieze;  this  is 
known  as  the  "  free  "  style  (Plate  IV.  fig.  69). 

As  regards  the  figure  subjects,  it  may  be  generally  laid  down 
that  the  conceptions  are  good,  but  the  execution  poor.  Many  are 
obvious  imitations  of  well-known  t3rpes  or  works  of  art,  and  the 
absence  of  Gaulish  subjects  is  remarkable.  They  include  repre- 
sentations of  gods  and  heroes,  warriors  and  gladiators,  himters 


Fig.  37. — ^Shapes  used  in  Roman  Pottery,    i-ii,  Airetine;  18-65,  Gaulish  and  German. 


merit  or  importance.  The  early  Rhenish  wares  are,  strictly 
speaking,  of  ft  semi-Celtic  or  Teutonic  character,  while  the  later 
German  Urra  sigiUata^  for  which  the  principal  centres  were 
Rbeinzabem  near  Carlsruhe  and.  Westemdorf  in  Bavaria,  are  of 
stniilar  character  but  inferior  to  the  2nd-century  pottery  of 
Lezoux.  .A  mould  from  Rlttinzabem  is  illustrated,  Plate  IV. 
fig.  66. 

The  ornamented  vases  produced  in  these  potteries  are,  as  we 
have  saidy  almost  confined  to  two  or  three  varieties,  which 
(oQow  one  another  chronologically.  A  shape  favoured  at  first  is 
the  hater,  wiiich  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
Arretine  forms;  but  this  enjoyed  but  a  short  term  of  popularity. 
£ariy  in  the  ist  century  we  find  a  typical  form  of  bowl  in  use, 
wUdi,  following  the  numeration  of  Dr  Dragendoiff's  treatise, 


and    animals,   the   two  latter    classes    being   pre-eminently 
popular. 

The  potters'  names  at  Graufesenque  are  nearly  all  of  a  common 
Roman  type,  such  as  Bassus,  Primus,  Vitalis;  those  at  Lezoux 
are  Gaulish  in  form,  such  as  Advodsus,  Butrio,  lUizo  or  Lax- 
trudsa.  This  seems  to  imply  that  Roman  influence  was  still  strong 
in  the  earlier  centre  which  drew  its  inspiration  iftore  directly  from 
Arretium.  But  even  the  purely  Roman  names  are  sometimes 
converted  into  Gaulish  forms,  as  Masdus  for  Masculus,  or 
Twnos  for  Turnus,  The  stamps  are  quadrangular  in  form, 
depressed  in  the  surface  of  the  vase  with  the  letters  in  reh'ef ; 
on  the  plain  wares  they  are  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  interior,  but 
on  the  ornamented  vases  are  impressed  on  the  exterior  among  the 
figures.    The  usual  formula  is  OF  (for  officina)  or  M  (for  momh) 
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imeln  the  genitive,  or  F,  FE  at  EEC  lotjicit  with  the 

the  oidinaiy  Itrra  sitOiala  with  Ggura  produced  in 
Gad  other  methodi  of  dnarilioD  employed.  In  the 
rsDce,  about  Aria  and  Onmge,  vuea  wtre  mule  with 


I  in  the  badigiouiu)  (IMate  IV. 
tiii  the  3rd  century  alter  Christ, 

Epantely  to  the  vue,  aod  the 
■jy  iLe  method 
we  ihaLl  apeak 
loitly  large  jara 


fiom  the  tragedy  of  the  C> 

fig.  67).     Tlie  date  of  these 

CH  the  same  dale  is  a  »mewut  auntiar  w 
Here  each  figure  is  attached  aepantely  I 
badiground  il  Slled  in  with  loliage  pnidi 
known  ai  «■  barbttint  (slip-pointing],  of  which 
presently.    The  efiecl  ol  these  vasea,  which  are  n 
or  ellae  (Plate  IV.  fig.  70),  is  often  very  decorative,  am  there  is 

the  modelling  is  really  adminbte.    Other  good  eiamplet  have 
been  found  in  varioui  parts  of  Britain. 

The"  slip-dcTOntion  "  process  is  pncticaUy  tmknown  in  Italy, 
but  il  ia  louDd  early  in  the  ist  century  of  our  en  in  Cennany, 
and  appean  to  have  originated  in  the  Rhine  dittiict.  It  i)  tiot 
confined  to  the  red  ware,  but  in  the  early  German  examples  is 
applied  on  a  dull  grey  or  black  back- 
ground-   On  the  continent  ita  use  is 

firitaJD  It  WIS  largely  adopted,  as  in 
';  the  well-known  Caitot  ware  made 
on  the  lite  of  tbU  name  (DiaafriKii) 
in  Norxhamptonshire.  Many  of  the 
vases  found  or  made  hae  have 
gladiatorial  combata,  huntlng-acenea, 
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cutedb: 


as^plied 


6  in.  I 


i   Zt  Ty'^Jui'U^ced'tTth'S' 


with   V 


I  laid    I 
a  spatula.    The 


la  from  the  edge  of 
Castor  ware  appean  to  dale  from  the  jrd  and  4tti  centunes  «.d. 
Paiated  warea  an  at  all  times  rare,  but  were  occaaionally 
produced  in  Gaul,  Germany  and  Britain.  A  notable  dasa  of  such 
ware  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Rhine  district,  npre- 
Mltted  by  small  Jara  covered  with  a  gloaay  black  coating,  on 
which  are  painted  in  thick  white  slip  inscriptions  ol  a  convivial 
character,  luch  ai  BIBE,  REPLE,  DA  VINUM,  or  VIVAS 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  6S).  A  very  eflective  ware,  obviously  imitating  cut 
glass,  by  means  of  ahaiply  incised  patterns,  waa  made  at  Ldoux 
b  both  the  red  and  black  varieties. 


empire  a 

nd  the  appe. 

ranee  of  the  beautiful  Persian  and  Syrian 

pottery 

f  the  early  n 

had  prod 

uced  nothing 

steps  by 

which  this 

anddeducli 

n,  but  it  must  be  bocne  in  mind  that  while 

thcGree 

ks  and  Rom 

DS  made  sinKuIariy  Utile  use  ol  glaie  and 

painted 

»lour,  the  Egyptians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and 

Mesopot 

imU  had  long  been  noted  (or  their  skiU  in  this  direction. 

Indi>ni 

tery  o(  these  peoples  we  have  already 

pdoted 

very  early  period  they  had  developed  the 

production  of  rich  am 

beautiful  coloured  glaies-the  Egyptius 

•  See  example,  in  colour  on  Phie  V. 

«»  a  jewel-like 

paste,  or  actually  carved  from  stone,  and  the  AsayriaBS.  ca  1 
bolder  scale,  in  their  glued  lod  coloured  biickwvt.  Tbougfa 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  empita  were  owithfowa,  the  pnviei 
of  Ihese  counlriea  remainedi  and,  aa  we  arc  now  awve.  curird 
on  their  traditional  craft,  though  in  a  leu  splcDdid  way.  Thor 
ia  abundant  evidence  that  pottery  waa  made  in  the  Ecjpi  ol 
Roman  times  and  later  with  rich  turquocse  blue  and  yvflo* 
glaaea,  though  tbe  potters  bad  learned  to  produce  this  ^air  m 
a  materia]  containing  more  clay  and  iesa  sand  than  thai  oscd  ia 
earlier  days.  We  know  also  that  they  had  leaned  that  the 
addition  cj  lead  oiide  to  a  i^aie  enabled  sucb  ^aie  to  be  apfiliRJ 
on  vessels  formed  from  day  wbjcb  was  suffioently  plastic  to  be 
shaped  on  tlK  wheeL  Tbisktiowledge  was  mt  confined  to  Egypt, 
but  qipean  to  have  been  spttad  over  Syria  and  pans  at  Asa 
Mitior;  and  throughout  the  Byzantine  a     ' 


which  w 


e  dearly  U 


much  of  the  fine  pottery  produced  in  Europe  ia  la. 

Wc  find,  (or  instance,  aide  by  side,  a  manuiacinn  <i  txwk, 

djthea  and  vates  of  very  simple  shape,  yet  made  of  two  datisd 

material*;  (i)  a  whitish  sandy  body  oi      ■  ■  ■    -  ■     ■  ■ 

green  or  even  white  giaie,  tm 

and  lime,  waa  used  either  m 

painted  patterns  in  blach  or  cobalt  Uue  ui 

porous,  coated  with  a  white  slip  (pipeday  or  impure  kichs) 
covered  with  a  yeQowisb  lead  ^aie.  These  vends  *ert 
deconted  ia  a  variety  of  ways:  [i)  Cngtati-,  pittenit  at  « 
scratched  through  the  coating  of  white  slip  while  it  was  sin  kA, 
down  to  the  red  ground,  so  that  when  tlie  veaaei  was  glued  11 
displayed  a  pattern  in  AmA  upon  a  li^t  ground.  (9)  Yciln 
and  red  ochre  and  copper  scales  were  cvdely  "  dabbed  "  oin 
tbe  white  slip  surface,  so  that  when  the  losd  was  glainl  u 
prescnted'i  marbled  or  mottled  appearam  with  toadies  of  mi, 
yellow,  brown  or  gtttn,  on  a  yellowish-while  gtaaiid.  (See  ikr 
Mction  on  BtytHaH  ftOtry  above.)  (j)  Oiidei  li  Offa  at  bra 
were  added  to  tbe  lead  glaie,  and  the  raulling  gnen  gt  jArt 
gla&s  were  ^iplied  to  idain  vasea  or  to  vfill  decvaled  »i^ 
moulded  rdiefa.  In  all  these  nxtbods  wc  see  the  oulzaulim 
at  old  tradition  in  simpler  forma,  but  wc  sbaQ  abo  see  that  lb« 
in  their  turn,  became'tbe  staning-porEit  at  much  of  the  nedirvii 
pottery  ol  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy  *Dd  the  other  soatbBa 
countries. 

In  the  sane  way,  allttle  farther  east,  the  ^rsiaDs  of  Saaiuis 
times  seem  to  have  preserved  some  ctf  the  IradiiioDS  of  the  potien 
of  Assyria,  just  at  they  inherited  Ibeir  skilly  and  tbe  Astyiiu 
device  of  raising  strong  bnwn  outlines  round  a  design  to  mslrd 
tbe  Bow  of  colour^  tfaies,  which  is  exeoq^ified  in  tbe  Fricsc 
ol  Arcbeii  in  the  Louvre,  waa  curied  on  by  them,  for  ii  sppcsn 
unchanged  in  the  tiles  of  the  Moeqoc  of  Uabommed  L  buih  u 
Bruaa  in  the  ijth  century.  The  iotertourae  between  the  Persu 
and  Byzantine  empires  at  this  lime  mutt  have  led  to  a  gcp^ 
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data  lor  any  definite  pladng  of  the  progrcsa  made-  OoT  ialorai. 
tion  is  mainly  derived  from  the  examinalioB  of  the  mbbiik 
mounds  at  Fostai,  or  Old  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  by  Dc  Fonqon.  ud 
by  eager  inquirers  like  Henry  Wallis.  Foatal  waa  bmtl  ii  u>  6|i9 
by  Ami  and  destroyed  in  tbe  nth  century;  putiaBy  rcboih. 
it  was  given  over  to  pillage  in  iisi  by  a  Hamchike  saliaa.  aad 
all  that  remains  ia  the  {Hd  Cairo  of  to-day,  the  test  oi  the  nit 
being  covered  with  accumulated  rubbish  hesps.  In  tie  »an« 
way  Rhagae  or  Rai,  one  of  the  indent  capitab  of  Phm.  ibt 
site  ol  which  lira  a  few  milei  east  eA  Teheran,  was  destroyeil  ibm 
ijjoby  Jengbia  Khan.  Like  Postal  it  was  partially  lehiiih,  to 
was  destroyed  again  in  the  lollowing  century,  so  that  its  eiiil»ie 
practically  ceased  in  the  14th  century.  Rhagae  was  once  11 
important  centre  of  the  ceramic  industry,  but  this  was  tiansierTni 
to  the  neighbouiing  town  of  VeramiB.  la  tbe  ijth  ontBT 
Excavations  bkve  also  been  made  00  the  tiie  of  Sakln.  bsi 
Aleppo,  in  Syti*,  ud  from  all  these  iouwi,  ud  a  lew  oibtnrf 
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minor  unportiace,  much  iDtcmting  Ugfat  hai  been  Ihrown  on 
ttw  derelopnuDt  ol  the  potter's  ut  in  these  counlries  during  the 
period  betvceo  (he  4th  ud  1 3 (h  centuries.  Yet.untQsystemiilic 
ucmvmlkini  hive  hcen  -nude  in  Peisii,  Anstolia,  Syria  sml  Ibe 
Delu,  on  the  same  sole  u  those  which  have  praved  to  vaJuible 
in  Greece,  Crete,  Cyprus  snd  the  vilky  of  tbe  Nik,  1R  tunaoX 
hofx  to  pocsess  Hund  chnnokigiai]  dau  of  (be  devFlopmcnti 

*boiiId  be  lUotted  Id  each  district  (oi  ill  disiovtriei  wilJ  nnuin 
ground  ol  contention  for  icboUn  oi  confliiMing  ichoots,  though 
there  oin  be  litlk  doubt  that  Egypt  and  the  loutheni  pan  of 
Syria  Flayed  a  mote  importuit  pail  than  hai  genenlly  be«n 
supposed  in  tbe  development  of  tbc  palter'i  art  at  this  periods 

Pcriian  PoUtry—TM  xao»  important  pottery  ol  the  nearer 
East.wbethercoosideicd  on  iUDn  meritaorlrom  the  influence 
it  has  eurdsed  on  the  potlciy  ol  later  timet,  it  that 


:c  the  I 


of  Persii 


though  much  I 

made  in  Peru.  From  the  loth  to  the  i6th  centuries  the  cnftt- 
DKD  of  Persia  were  perfect  masters  of  decorative  design  and 
colour;  and,  aa  potten,  they  pooaeiaed.a  sense  of  tbe  forms 
proper  10  clay,  such  as  none  of  the  great  races  ol  antiquity  ever 
eibibited.  The  ihapes  of  Gmk  pottery  speak  more  strongly 
ol  mctaJ  tbaa  ol  clay,  but  the  best  Fenian  work  eibibilt  a  Itding 
lot  tbe  material  that  hat  rarety  been  equalled.  The  ihipa  are 
not  only  true  diy-shapei  but  they  are  designed  m  as  best  to 
eihibit  the  qualities  of  ihc  gl*«  and  colour  with  which  they 
were  to  be  dKonted.  Certainly  from  Ihc  nth  to  the  i6th 
centuriei  the  pottrry  of  the  Fenians  mutt  rank  among  the 
gmtest  achievementa  of  the  potter's  art.  The  ware  was  shaped 
3  such  as  we  have  already  spoken  of 
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r  cby  that  hi 
ha  fine  white 
la-gloBS,  day  a 


a  large  pr 


>ude  of  li 


pottery.  On  this  while  grount 
surface— beaulilul  patterns,  in  convcntioaal  floral  or  animal 
lomu,  weje  deftly  painted  in  tobalt-blues,  iDinganese-puiplei, 
coppcr-greens  and  turquoise,  with  miiturefl  for  intermediate 
tints;  while  a  strong  browobb-black  outline  colour  was  com- 
pounded by  mixing  tbe  oiides  of  iron  and  manganese, to  be  turned 
mto  a  fine,  still  black  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  cobalt  and 
liter  of  oiide  of  chromiiua.  Over  this  freely  painted  colour, 
often  used  in  broad  Sat  masiH,  a  singularly  limpid  alkaline  tfaie, 
generally  of  consideiablt  Ihidcncat,  was  fired  until  it  just  fused; 
and  the  resultasl  efiect  i(  of  (he  most  rich  and  brillUat  colour 
relieved  on  a  ground  of  (lightly  toned  white.  Judging  ftom 
iTigments  which  have  be«o  found  at  Rai,  and  which  c*n  icaialy 
therefore' be  later  than  the  Ijlh  century,  we  find  the  cbaracleriitic 
Fenian  style  of  otiuiineDt  already  developed;  dumpy  little 
figures  koceling,  standing  or  tiding  on  glass  between  cypress 
trees,  or  inimiilit  and  birds  similarly  dispcoed,  with  conventional 
borden  and  bandi  ol  Cu£c  inscriptions.  Another  well-known 
type  of  pattern  consists  of  highly  conventlonalixed  floral  or 
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lines.  Hk  drawing  ia  generally  finely  outlined  with  brown 
or  black  (a  luivival  of  the  andent  Assyrian  practice),  and  in  tbe 
Earliest  piece)  tbe  flat  wishes  of  colour  are  laid  in  only  in  cobalt- 
blue,  turquoise  or  green  from  copper,  ahd  shades  of  purple  and 
brown  from  .manganese.  From  the  i6th  century  onwards 
Chinese  influence  is  strongly  felt  both  in  the  designs  and  in  the 
colour  schemes,  particularly  in  the  wares  paioled  with  patterns 
in  blue  only  (fig.  jq),  which  sometimes  carry  the  imitation  of 
ChineseporccIainiolsraKobearforgedChinesematka.  Finally, 
Shih  Abba*  J.  (isgj-ifim)  ia  said  to  have  brought  a  number 
of  Chinese  artificers,  among  them  many  potters,  to  Ispahan, 
ind  we  find  that  CfaiDcte  porcelain  was  largely  painted  at  King- 
Ic-Chtn,  with  blue  decoradoni  in  Ihc  Persian  taite,  so  that  we 
cannot  be  lutprited  at  the  growth  ol  a  hybrid  Petso-Chinete  ityle 
of  decoration.  From  this  period,  however,  Fenian  pottery 
deieriofated  both  in  its  technical  and  artiidc  B^>ects-     Crudely 


y  high  relief,  coloured  with  an  ops 
at  with  (nntparcnt  blue  and  tvrqui 
D  make  tbeir  appearance,  especially  on   the  fan 


d  Irair 


e  gel  brighter  and  more  glittering,  yet  poorer 
ng  a  rose-red  enamel  fired  over  the  glare,  evidently 
the  Chinese  familk-rost  porcelains  ol  the  iSlh 


Tbe  finest  work  appears  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
nth  to  the  I4lh  centuries;  yet  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge 
ol  what  Is  truly  Persian,  Syrian  or  Egyptian,  that  we  are  lorccd 
to  accept  many  amventioaal  names  that  have  perhaps  Utile  but 

dan  of  potiety  known,  until  leuDtly,  only  from  a  lew  remark- 
ably handsome  vitet,  and  once  called  "  Siculo-Anb  "  because 
iheie  frw  eiamplet  had  been  mostly  loimd  ia  Sicily.  Tbii  ware 
is  characterised  by  its  fine  quality  and  its  diitinguitfaed  oVnament 
— leif-thaped  panel)  with  anbetquet;  inietladng  patterns; 
striped  and  dotted  bands ;  frieus  of 


lowtn  and  foliage,  Inscription],  Ike.;  all  strongly  ai 
Irawn  ia  black  or  brown  oullinet  and  washed  in  with  a  ' 
obalt-blue  or  with  turquoise.     In  spile  of  the  reiem 

lisbo,  vaies  and  spoilt  pieces  of  the  tame  kind  have  bei 
iD  the  lite  of  Rakka  near  Aleppo^  similar  ware  has  bi 
t  Foalat,  logelhcr  with  evidences  of  local  manufici 
iccational  pieces  have   been  brought  from   F 


in  potten  both  in  Pc] 


OUur  Pas 


East— from  Egypt  to  Persia—: 

turquoise  glazes  (derived  from 
light-green  glazes  containing 
"  "'  ■         cfladon-green. . 


it  Rakka  la  Syria 
Luries,  and  was  afteiward) 
ia  and  Egypt, 
already  spoken  of  (he  pre- 


«n  glaz. 


with  modelled  or  painted 
and  Foltat  include  rich 
rnt  Egyptian),  deep  and 
d  copper,  imitations  ol 
ish- purple  glue,  a  coHce- 


y  of  (he  Penian  i 


is  (ha(  thry  appear  (0  have  been  produced  nol  by  diimlving 
ijring  niditer  in  the  glare,  hut  by  coarinD  (he  white  ground 
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noddled  oiu- 
anboqac  putemi  piiDLed 


IFESSU.'C 


tcBonl 

Ktt  of  ippUed  g(dd-laf 


etily  period,  there 
not  Gred,  to  ibe  flue. 

At  ■  very  evly  pefkidi  too,  m  find  tboae  beuitiful  bowls, 
ditbn  wtd  vues  deconted  witb  geomeuiol  or  uaboque 
palteni)  in  ■  dogukriy  iiill  under^ue  bUcIi,  lad  covered  with 
the  blue  lutQuoiae  or  green  coppei  glauL  This  cfakTBcteristic 
ud  beautiful  Hie  il  common  to  Peraie,  Syris  and  Egypt  in 
Ssncen  times,  And  jt  was  soon  prized  in  Europe,  as  is  shown  by 
tbe  f imous  fragment  found  by  the  late  Mi  Diuiy  Fonnum  built 
into  the  outer  walls  oF  S.  Cedlia  in  Pisa,  where  it  wai  apparently 
placed  in  the  laih  century,' 

Ac  a  later  dale  a  fhiprfig  black  glaze  made 
and  In  the  ijtb  century  pale  and  lapis-lasili  blues, 
is  a  comparatively  modem  aage-gieen  glaie  found  only  < 
bearing  patterns  modelled  in  low  relief. 

Patian  Farcdaa      ~-   '  '  '       ' 

ware— often  called  *'  Gombroon  "  ware — apparently  made  its 
appearance  in  the  ijth  century^  though  tbe  bulk  of  the  known 
eiamplci  are  not  earUer  than  the  17th  or  iStb  century.  The 
ware  is  quite  translucent  and  is  of  soft  and  ddicate  teiture. 
Unlike  Chinese  porcelain,  it  was  made  from  a  mixture  of  ptpe-day 
and  gUu,  and  was  glaied  with  a  soft  lead  glaie;  so  thai  a 
[ngment  of  il  would  melt  to  an  opaque  gksi  in  an  ordiuuy 
porcelain  oven.  It  I)  prindpsUy  me!  with  in  the  form  of  ditfaci, 
bowls  [often  mounted  on  feet)  «od  saucers.  Tbe  pieces  ate 
generally  very  thin  and  aie  either  perfectly  plain  or  bear  flutinga 
orumple  wavy  patterns  incised  in  the  paste-  Moftlcbancteristic 
and  beautiful  is  the  decoration  by  means  of  ddicite  perforations 
cither  straight  or  lozenge-shaped.  In  (he  Gn^t  |Hecea  the 
re  filled  with  glaze,  and  then ' '       ' 


Cbini 


.     Occasional 


celadon,  or  the  well-known  Persian  blue  ground;  and  this  is 
sometimes  decorated  with  lustra  patterns.     Nowhera  can  this 
rare  and  dehcalely  beautiful  ware  be  10  well  studied  as  in  the 
ViclorU  and  Albert  Museum. 
LuOred  Wan. — Tbe  decoration  of  poltery  with  iridescent 

tions  ever  made  by  tbe  potter.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  only 
coloured  clays,  coloured  glazes,  or  colours  fired  under  the  glaze, 
but  we  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  a  colour  effect  produced 
by  refiring  the  finished  glazed  pieces,  at  a  lower  temperature, 
with  pigments  painted  upon  the  glaze  (fig.  40;  see  also  Flate  V. 
ijlh.century  Persian  lustre).  How  such  a  practice  originated 
is  probably  an  idle  speculation,  but  it  may  have  come  through 
repealed  atlcmpts  to  decorate  poltery  with  gold.  If  gold  was 
painted  undertbeglazesof  these  ancient  vases,  it  would  probably 
vanish  and  leave  no  trace;  but  gold,  alloyed  with  much  silver, 
applied  over  Ihc  finished  glue  and  reGied,  in  Ihe  attempt  to  make 
il  adhere,  may  have  given  the  first  films  of  iridescent  colour. 
We  know  certainly  that  before  the  ijlh  century  the  elements  of 
Ibe  process  had  been  mastered,  and  that  Ihe  pollers  of  the  nearer 
East  had  learnt  thai  by  miiing  some  compound  of  silver  (doubt- 
less the  sulphide)  with  day,  and  painljog  tbe  miiture  on  ihe 
finished  vise,  which  was  refited  in  such  a  way  thzx  the  piccei 
were  only  raised  to  a  dull  ted  heat  and  were  tben  opoted  to  the 
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Khoiran,  who  TbiUd  Old  Cairo  in  the  nth  cenlury  (ioj5-iap). 
He  wai  apparently  familiar  irilh  the  polleiy  of  his  owa  oooiry, 
and  notei  all  the  novel  forms  that  he  found  in  the  baoan  al 
Old  Cairo,  which  was  bolh  a  greal  Irading  emponnm  lor  Ihe 
traffic  of  East  and  West,  and  a  poltery  centre  of  note.  Dc 
mentions,  spedaUy.  certain  Iranslucent  bi  '  ~ 
decorated  with  coloun  resembling  aatuffdl 
"  the  tints  rhsnging  anonling  to  Ihe  potiliOB  wlncb  one  vra 
to  tbe  vue."  Such  a  description  could  only  tppij  lo  "  louiol ' 
poltery.  and  it  would  seem  as  if  ihii  pnxm  must  ban  bco 
known  in  Egypi  or  Syria  before  it  was  pnctiscd  in  Persia  liee 
Plate  v.,  ijth-ceniury  Syro-PeniiB),  lo  any  case  Ihc  mm 
was  soon  carried  10  Penia.  for  we  have  ompk  evidence  thai  ii 
was  pracdscd  at  Rbogae  in  the  next  century. 

shaped  lile  of  the  year  A,Ii.  Iit7  (A.H.  614),  decnrated  will 
spotted  hares,  heialdically  confinnicd,  in  a  groiiBd  d  Imm 
relieved  by  dot*  and  curb,  aikd  >urTauDded  by  an  inscribed 
border.  A  vase  in  the  Godman  cDllcttioD  bean  the  date  ui.  iiji 
(A.H.  619).  and  some  of  the  weU-kruwD  "  Mar  and  anm  "  dk) 
from  Vetunin  bekiog  lo  tbe  year  it-o.  isit.    Tbe  eaity  Pnsug 


with  which  ibe 
ited;  the  sen 
ived  in  b 
rardy  in  perfect  condition.  Common  DWivrt 
en  animals  and  birds  (someliiDes  ihom^ 
Chinese  influence),  tbe  hare  and  the  deer  being  favauila 
roughly  drawn  sack-like  figures  of  men  and  wtuaea,  mooBit^ 
or  on  fool  (probably  heroes  of  Persian  legend).  raaiTnlKml 
fobsge  and  arabesques.  The  designs  are  usually  rHeited  ie  J 
lustred  ground,  which  is  relieved  by  small  scrolla.  curb  and  dou 
etched  in  the  lustre  [as  though  tbe  glazed  pjec«  had  been  tov-rred 
all  over  with  the  lustra  miiture  and  the  omameal  scmdiFd  nt 
of  this  when  it  waa  dry),  and  showing  beneath  Ibe  ivTuj-^bilf 
tin^namd  with  which  Ihe  early  wares  ate  geaeoDy  coiled 
The  lustre  itself  when  viewed  diieclly  may  look  like  somr  goldrs 
or  deep  chocolate-brown  colour,  but  as  Ihe  piece  is  lumed  ID 
catch  a  side-light  this  deep  colour  is  teen  lo  bear  a  thin  iridaaw 
film,  which  glows  with  golden,  green,  purple  or  ruby-red  n>ttsllic 
rejleli.  On  the  earliest  examples  the  decoration  is  oflcD  enlirdr 
'  'n  used  10  eke  out  a  pilterft 


glaie.  Similar  li 
tion,  more  panici 
belonging  lo  the  1 


of  pale  coball-bl 


as  pans  of  ihe  decco- 


a  fine  dark-bine  alkabneglstt. 


«iib  dciisDs  Id  loir  nliel,  picked  out  wilh  iciolli  and  anboquct 
in  wbilc  enamel.  o[  bold  llonl  spays  in  leaf-Bold.  Liuin  Is 
ficqucDtty  found  upplicd  to  the  lidi  cobalt-blue  ground,  and 

aitelic  pouibililia  of  thii  scheme  of  decoialion.  It  iboidd  be 
Doted  that  when  the  piece)  are  In  the  round,  the  patlera  ii 
■suxtly  painted  in  lustre  and  not  reserved  in  a  lustre  ground  as 
oa  the  Bat  tileS.  In  the  later  examples  the  tin-enamel  was 
replaced  entitely  by  white  ^p,  and  the  lustre  deoiration  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  eud  oE  the  rrign  oE  Shab  Abbas  I. 
(1587-1619).     To  the  last  period  belong  many  charming  bowts. 
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:p  blue 


i;  this ' 


signed  (see  Persian  forceiain  above). 


any  varieties  oi  oriental  pottery 
Italy.  France  and  England  in  ihe 
puule  nowadays  for  the  archaeo- 


Yet  Damascus  is  nnc  of 

with  in  alkaline  glaze  of 

the  oldest  cities  in  the 

great  depth,  so  that  the 

world,  and  haa  seen 

coloura  soften  and  some- 

limes  run ,  producing  one 

come  and  go  around  iu 

ol  the  m«t  brilliant  and 

desert-Iringed  oasts.    An 

oriental  «™.  'la  cer! 

Uib  districts  the  white 

pilinUting  life  from  east 

ground  mu   not  used. 

and  west,  north  and 

but  over  it  a  slip  o(  the 

south,  we  cannot  wonder 

red  colour  {Armenian 

i(  It  developed  a  Ipecial 

potleryof  its  own,  tinged 

from  blight  red  to  pale 

variety  of  the  Fenii 
pottery  *e  have  juat  d 
scribed,  but  the  beat  e 


ve  might  expect,  and  have  well-marked  a 
PenixD  wares  and  those  brilliant  produr 
remgnlaed  as  Syrian  and  Turkish,  while 


Chine 


ia-oB  echoes 

J.  TTiecharacti 

collector  is  marked  by  iu  quality;  t 


ic  Damascus 

and  the  vessels,  wbctbcr  dishes  or  vases,  are  soundly  made.  The 
detonu'on,  which  ig  purely  Boial  01  conventional,  recalls  the  more 
formal  Persian  style,  but  the  coloun  recall  those  of  the  Turkish 
pottery  with  one  remarkable  substitutioB.  The  piled-up  red-clay 
pigment  o(  the  lalt«  is  absent,  but  where  it  would  inevitably 
occur  in  the  design  of  a  Turkish  piece  its  place  is  taken  by  a  purple 
made  from  manganese,  which  is  often  thin  and  rather  waahy  in 
quality.  Fine  examples  of  this  famous  ware  an  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  IduBcnm  and  in  the  Louvrei  itt  characteristic  style  of 
patton  is  weft  showti  in  Ibe  j6th-ceiitury  Damascus  piece 
TTproduced  in  Plate  V.  Another  splendid  example  is  the  lamp 
from  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  also  in  the  British 
Hnseura  (fig.  41)1  and  this  has  gcoetally  been  dassed  with  the 
Damascus  wares,  though  its  colouring  and  Iu  technique  belong 
rather  to  Lower  Syria  or  to  Egypt.  This  magnificent  piece  bears 
I  dated  inaciiption,  "  In  the  year  0i6  h)  the  month  Jeiiuii.J-i»Ja, 
1)  and  other  Eastern  wares  eilB  with  elmbor- 
u  of  the  lime  of  Etisbeih,  and  these  were 
r  the  naoe  (4:1  Damaa  Waraa." 


IU  E^tisli  lilvt 


)  the  poor  and  humble  Mustafa."  This  is  reckoned 
1519.  It  may  be  remarked  that  our  difficulties  of 
identification  are  increased  by  the  fact  that,  under  Arab  rule, 
Syrian  and  Pcislan  potters  were  at  work  in  Damascus,  in  Old 
Cairo  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  Postal  fragments  cUssified 
by  Dr  Fouquel  are  many  bearing  the  signalures  of  Syiian  work- 

blue-and-whiie  porcelain  beume  common  throughout  the 
nearer  East,  and  quantities  of  fiagmenls  have  been  found  at 
Fostat,  Ephesut  and  elsewhere. 

Turhili  PalUry.—Tbii  beautiful  und  striking  ware,  formerly 
called  Fenian,  and  fill  lately  Rhodian  betause  Rhodes  was  a 
known  centre  of  manulaciure,  seems  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
all  the  countries  overrun  by  the  Oltoimui  Turks  in  the  13th . 
century,  BO  that  the  name  "  Turkish,"  in  spite  of  some  opposition, 
is  now  generally  appUed  to  it.  (See  fig.  «i;  aad  the  i6tlKXntury 
Rhodian  or  Turkish  pieces,  PUte  V.)  It  has  a  fine  white  body 
of  the  usual  sandy  texture,  covered,  as  a  rule,  with  a  wash  cd 
pure  white  sUp;  it  is  painted  in  strong  brilliant  cobim,  cbleSy 
blue,  turquoise,  green,  and  a  peculiar  red  pigment  which  is ' 
up  in  palpable  relief — the.  whole  of  the  or  ~  '   ' 

wllhblackordark  green. 
The  ware  I 


ground  has  been  covered 
wilh  lavender,  blue. 
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:,  the 


Per.uan  anbesque,  the  floral  scroll  with  feathery  leaf,  the  t 
bloom  and  the  cypress  tree,  but  the  naturalistic  treatment 
which  permits  iminediate  recogtutlon  of  the  favourite  Turkish 
flowers  such  as  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  carnation,  fritiUary,  com. 
flower  and  lily  (some  of  which  were  imported  into  Europe  by 
the  Turks),  is  as  original  and  distinctive  as  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  elements  of  the  design  is  artistic  and  charming. 
Other  slylra  of  design  include  formal  patterns  and  diapers,  rarely 
human  and  animal  figures,  and  occasionally  armorial  devices 

the  walls  of  public  buildings,  repladng  the  carpets  and  textile 
hangings  which  Ihdr  designs  so  freely  Imitated.  Of  domestic 
articles,  dishes  are  the  most  numerous,  though  vases,  ewers, 
sprinklers,  jugs,  tankard-ahapcd  flower-holders,  covered  bowls 
and  mosque  lamps  are  also  plentiful.  The  tiles  are  foimd  in  all 
paru  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  they  were  probably  made  at 
ceruin  centres,  such  as  Nicaea  (which  gave  its  name  to  the  ware 
in  the  i6th  century  and  no  doubt  supplied  many  of  the  moequea 
in  Constantinople),  Kulala,  Demiloka.  Ilndus  and  other 
centra  in  Rhode*  and  Damascus.    ladividual  wira  onuot  be 
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in  ihe  i6Ib  century.  A  fc 
a  iKauClful  blue  wilh  Pen 
recalling  Chinese  porcFliini 
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:  end  of  ( 
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ijpbcc; 


usu>Uy  Ukes  Uie  form  of  imilt  obj«l3 — plates,  cupi, 
egg-slimped  omamenli,  &c.— wilh  a  Ihin,  well-pollnl,  white 
body  and  tlight  patterns  of  radialinE  leaves,  scale  diapers,  &c., 
in  bluE,  black  and  yellow.  TucUsb  pottery  was  at  ils  best  in 
.   the  1 6th  and  tbe  early  pari  of  the  1 7tfa  century,  and  Ibougb  good 

before  the  iBth  century.  An  inferior  ware  of  poor  colour  is 
■till  produced  ia  Turkey,  Peisia  and  Syria,  and  tome  altempl 
has  been  made  of  late  to  revive  the  old  lustre  decoration, 
bul  tbe  result!  tie  Jiot  likely  to  be  mistalien  for  those  of  old 


.edieval  pcKtery  ol 

,  though  mud]  Hnaller.  haa  aoine  munificent 

ish  pottery,  e^eeiaDy  (Jates  and  ^thea.  -The 
ouvrv  and  of  Sevres  have  alio  many  beantiful 
Prankforl  and  other  CetiHn  towu  have  coUcc- 
illeiineilEnt.    Ptivatecoliecton  in  England  and 

i^trt'^MTpScaMCoSmMTaod  Mr  cS^ 


(188.)':  Lanc-I'wlc,  A:i  ../  il!^  .':.,^uni  in  Etypt  (i«»6);  MIgton, 
tfosUabl'anrBUKfnan,  vol.  li.  (1907):  Sane.  iViucli  XavmU; 
id  JaMvk  iir  kSniiluli'n  prrasicim  KimibaanifHu  (igoj), 
■■  XWalCi.rjkCodmo'.L'ni^choaJOijBfrrfKBjaTLMiitoB, 
<)  Tin  Tmlk  Oniuis  f.uUrat  Wali-Oa  (1894);  UMa  m 
-     - "     AinCinmit  Art 


,nU.:K.WalG>. 
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HKPAKO-MoltlS'lllE  POTTMY 
lb  the  doings  of  the  Moslem  potten  of  the  counttiej  roand 
aslem  Mediterranean  fresh  in  our  minds,  il  is  interesting 
How  the  westward  trend  of  the  Aloslem  conquests,  and  HC 

ila  bad  been  the 

'n  of  civiiiEalion  as  finely  finished 

as  that  found  in  the  Nile  valley  by  Flinders  Petrie  (see  Ecypi; 
Art  (tiul  ArckatiAiiiyS,  and  the  Romans  had  one  of  their  great 
provincial  pottery  cenlics  at  Saguntutn;  but  It  was  only  when 
a  great  part  of  Spain  lay  under  Muiiuloian  rule  that  artbtic  and 
distinctive  pottery  was  produced.  What  is  by  no  means  dear 
is  bow  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  traditional  methods,  learnt 
by  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  were  carried  westward  they 
should  have  undergone  such  a  radical  change.  Okide  of  tin, 
the  opacifying  and  whitening  material  in  glaus  pai  naUtiue, 
was  cenainly  known  and  uied  in  the  East  from  at  least  the  6th 


.;  the  I 


oated  w 


white  tin-enamel  to  b 

e  the  buff 

r  reddish-coloured  clay,  and 

it  was  similarly  used  elsewhere;  1 

utitiuae 

was  sporadic  and 

not  general  in  those  cm 

in  tries,  whe 

ewe  find 

nstead  a  consistent 

irilh  a  wh 

e  alip-coating  and 

a  dear  alkaline  glaze. 

Perbapa  i 

was  that 

at  this  period  tin 

was  abnost  as  costly  ai 

gold,  and  i 

was  only 

when  pottem  with 

an  oriental  training 

rought  tbei 

r  .kill  to 

Spain,  where  lin 

abounded,  that  the  rcl 

ative  cheap 

COS  of  the 

to  employ  it,  »>  far  a. 

ia  known,  e 

Klusively 

(There  is  a  wide 

distinction  between  the  lis-enamelled  and  th 

e  sLp-faced  wares. 

glaied  with  an  alkalia 

glaacln 

the  latter 

the  more  oriental 

type,  the  alip^coating  is  of  Roe  wh 

d  sand;  and  IhU  is 

Gnlsbed  with  a  transpuxnt  alkaline  glan  conlaining  little  oc 

DoleadiiDtbelonnei 

ll»r«isiio 

need  0(11 

cg.tincoIdin.for 
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EC  rich  in  lead  pves  a  dnx 
disKiuse  tbe  dder 

terns  were  paioled  over  tnis enamel  coaunglieforr  it  wubinj. 
that  they  became  perfectly  incorponled  wilb  it,  and  ihee  itn 

Be  thin  iridescent  meullic  films  that  we  call  "  luttRS."    Tit 
iwledge  of  this  lustre  process  had  been  brought  from  the  Laa 


Briefly,  the  wares  were  "  thrown"  upon  Ibe  wbed  a 
'  pressed  "  on  modelled  foims — faandlea,  nhs  and  dots  oi  diy. 
it  strongly  incised  patlemi  were  often  added  by  hand — and  th^r 
vcre  then  fired  a  first  time.  '  A  coating  of  the  tin-oamef  (rx^ 
I  a[^lied,  an<r 


hid  been  piinUd  (see  E(,  4]).  Tbelusi 
sulphide  of  copper  or  sulphide  of  lilvtr,  or  both  with  re 
or  other  earth,  was  then  painted  over  the  (laacd  MBba  ml 
vinegar  as  a  medium.  The  repainted  piece  vaa  fired  a  tlunl  list 
10  a  dull  red  hear,  and  smoked  with  the  amoke  Emm  the  wood 
used  in  firing,  and  when  cold  the  looady  adhoenl  odre  tad 
metallic  ash  left  were  washed  off,  leaving  lh«  i"^ffn^  films  la 
til  their  beauty. 

The  lechniol  pnclices  of  the  Spanish  potien  and  the  cob- 
positiOD  of  the  lustre  pigmentl  Ire  ^ven  in  Cocks't  acanat  d 
tbe  processes  followed  at  Muel  (Aragon)  in  ijSs-  TheJfuiia 
receipt  of  178s  gives: — CDppet  3  01.,  red  ochre  u  oe,  bMj 
I  peseta  piea,  sulphur  3  ol,  vinegar  i  ql.  and  the  aibei  wifti 
ofl  the  pois  after  lustring  36  ot.'  Interesting  docomriRa  hiie 
recently  been  published  concerning  the  worti  fecwted  by  thi 
"  Saracen,"  John  ol  Vtleada,  It  PatieTt  ID  1384,  anditiscfruiB. 
from  the  list  of  mtteriikt  loppUed  10  him,  that  he  made  th« 
tiles  that  were  eotmelled  and  luttred. 

The  eariiest  record  ol  lustred  pottery  in  Spain  !i  tbeieognphR' 
Edrisl's  mention  of  Ibe  mtnufaciuie  of  "  feUcB  ware  '  ttai 
ctnied  on  tt  Calatayud  in  Aragon  in  i  r  54.  Ibn  St'id  (1  ti4-i  i^) 

■  See  Riafio.  Sfatisk  ArO,  Victoria  ukI  Albot  MasHis  Hud- 
book,  pp.  140.111:  and  Sgtn  la  ■■<■•»  ttUtnitr  Itauht^ltm 
ianda  St  Mamiui  {181I}. 
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speaks  ot  the  gins  uid  tlic  f^Aa  pollor  made  it  Hurds 
(city),  AlmouaDd  Mila^,  from  tlic'itllicnilury  Ihenatico 
Khich  h»ve  come  down  to  us  divide  themselvej  into  iwa  miin 
groop*  reUling  lo  the  indusUy  (o)  »t  M»l«ga;  (4)  »t  varioui 
locatitio,  but  especially  Miiuhs  in  Vilendg. 

llalaga. — Makgi  was  liluilcd  iriibin  ihe  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Giwiad^  which  formed,  IromijjsuniU  the  late  islhcenlu/y, 
the  last  renmut  of  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain.  Here  under 
tiie  art-loving  Nasride  dynasty,  Mussulman  arts  and  learning 
floutisbcd  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  In  1337  Ahmed  ben- 
Yihya  al-Omarl  enumeiales,  among  the  cialt  productions  of 
Maiags,  its  golden  pottery,  the  like  of  which  he  dedara  ts  not 
to  be  met  with  elscwhelt.  The  Moroccan  tiavella  Ibn  Beluli 
mentions  Uitpi  the  Malagan  golden  pottery-  as  does  Ibn  al- 
Hjtib  (1313-1374)  of  Granada,  in  his  description  o(  Malaga. 
The  prindpal  monument  of  the  period  is  the  royal  palace  of 
Crmiada,  begun  in  1373,  and  fiiushed  during  the  14th  century, 
from  which  period  most  of  its  ornamentation  dales,  g.  Two 
were  discovered  there,  of  which  the  existing  one,  known  j 
"  Alhambra  vase,"  is  admittedly  the  most  imposing  pi 
of  Hispa  no-Moresque  ceramic  art  extant.  Its  amphoia-shaped 
hody  (4  ft.  J  in.  high)  is  endreled  by  a  band  ot  Arabic  inscri  ' 
above  which  are  depicted  gazelles  reserved  in  cream  and  i 
luttie  upon  a  l>Iuc  Geld;  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  pron 
handles   are  covered  with  compartments  of  arabesque 


ooufdings  ai 


rated  with  sliap-work  and  ar 
vaseS'Simuar  in  snipe  and  technique,  with  ornament 
chrracteis  and  araboques  in  hacitomal  rows,  are  to  b( 
Ibc  musdumi  at  St  Peterihurg,  Palermo  and  Stoekholr       .... 
the  eiact  date  of  these,  experts  are  not  agreed.    Though  pre- 
leniing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  i4th-centaiy  Hispai 
Moresque  ornament,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  ptodut 
at  the  same  period  as  the  Urge  tustred  wall-tile  formerly  in  t 
Fortuny  (now  In  the  Osma}  collection,  an  Inscription  upon  wtuch 
is  by  some  held  to  refer  to  Yusut  III.  of  Granada  (.Hfig-mi), 
not  to  Yusuf  I.  [I33J-.3S*)-    Another  remarkable  example  is  a 
dish  [Sarrv  collection,  Berlin] .  which,  it  is  claimed,  beats  upon 
its  back,  in  Arabic,  the  word  Malaga;  it  is  omameated,  with 
eight  segmental  compartments  filled  alternately  with  Ittap-work 
designs  and  arabesques  in  lustre.    Malaga  was  reconquered  by 
Ferdina.nd  and  Isabella  in  Ih^7,  and  after  this  its  industry 
probably  decayed,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Lucio  Mari 
1530  aiDDDg  the  localities  where  ceramics  then  Nourished. 

YaUncia. — The  emirate  of  Valencia  was  reconquered '  by 
Aragon  in  113S.  The  history  of  its  luslred  ware  is  known  from 
13*3,  when  Eiimenes  {whose  evidence  has  been  erroneously 
held  to  date  from  1499)  mentions  Ibe  golden  ware  (Obra  derada) 
of  Manlses.  Valendan  pottery  of  this  kind  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  Ikfalaesn  industry,  as  in  docamencs  lately  published  (ranging 
fioni  140s  to  1517)  it  is  repeatedly  designated  Malaga  ware  (Oifo 
iiUalaea'i.  Ilsdecoialivequalitia  became  famous  throughout 
Ibe  whole  of  Europe  and  Korth  Africa.  The  ware  was  chiefly 
maaubctured  at  Hanlses  by  the  Hoorisb  retainers  of  the  Buyl 
or  Boil  iandlyilonis  of  Hanlses,  who  levied  dues  upon  the  output 
vf  the  kiloa,  and  occuioDally  arranged  foe  its  sale.  .  It  is  dis- 
tinguished ai  regards  lis  -otdamenti  lion  from  the  pottery  of 
Malaga  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  natural  rendering  of  plant 
form  motives  and  by  Che  use  of  aimary.  \The  ware  consists  of 
dmg  pots,  deep  dishes,  large  and  small  plates,  aquamantles,' 
vauis,  Arc.  Some  doacn  varieties  of  ornament  were  employed 
during  the  ijth  and  cady  i6tb  centuries,  Including  mock  arable 
iucriptions,  various  flower  or  foUage  patterns  taken  Iiom  the 
vine,bryony,tc.,andgadcoona.  Tlecentrcsof dishesfrequcnlly 
bear  Ibe  arms  of  a  king  or  queen  of  Aragon,  of  the  Buyls  of 
Uanises,  or  other  Vahndaa  or  Italian  fanuliex  for  whom  they 
were  made.  Great  dexterity  is  ibown  m  the  execurion  of  minute 
led  comidicated  schemes  of  ornament  and  in  the  richness  of 
the  colour  schemes;  golden  li   '        *  '  -.    >  ■ 
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'manganese  WBS'gndully'dlscostinued  and  the  ornament 
quickly  became  nondescript,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  lustre 
pigment  nevertheless  obtained  a  wide  popularity  for  the  ware, 
as  is  attested  by  Marineo  (isjg),  Viciana  (1564)  and  Esc^ano 
(1610).  AfiettheeipulsioaolibeMoti»coeB(i6o9)  theindustry 
was  carried  on  by  those  who  had  escaped  deportalion  or  by 
Spaniards  who  had  leanlt  the  craft;  generally  speaking  their 
productions  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "  decadence."  In 
the  course  of  the  1 5th  century  the  manufacture  of  luslred  pottery 
was  carried  on  at  various  other  small  towns  near  Valenda;  in 
14S4  it  was  produced  at  Miilata,  Paiema  and  Gesarte.  It  is 
known  to  have  flourished  at  Calatayud  ui  1307,  and  at  Muel. 
alsoln  Ar*goa,in  1389.  ~  In  the  Valencia  district  much  pottery 
for  ordinary  use,  omamtntcd  with  blue  on  white,  was  also 
produced.  ^_ 

ifajorcu.— Scallger,'inisS7,">titeslh«l  Chinese  porcelain  was 
Imitated  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  that  the  luhans  called  these 
imitations  "majoHca,"  chanjScg  the  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
islands  (then  called  Majorica)  where  they  originated.  The 
Irulh  would  appear  to  be  that  Valendan  wares,  bang  exported  in 
Balearic  vessels  that  called  at  Majorca  on  the  voyage  to  Italy, 
acquired  a  reputed  Mallorcan  origin.  Then  is  extant  a  poller's 
pelilion  praying  for  permission  lo  esUhliih  himself  in  Majorca 
(life),  in.which  he  sutts  that  "Manlses  ware,"  &c.,  had  to  be 
imported,  as  It  was  not  made  there. 

OJUaiM.~la  England,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  Bcitiih 
MuKum.  have  fine  collection,  of  Ihi>  ware.  At  Pari.  Ibe  Cluny 
MuKum  coUection,  and  Ihe  Louvre;  the  muieum  at  Stvre.  conuiiis 
many  Ene  typical  pieces  Another  eopd  collection  is  thai  of  Ihe 
aidiaeoloEidil  musuoi  al  Madrid.  The  Berlin  and  the  Hamburg 
muKunu.  the  MettinxiLlan  Art  Museum  at  New  "  ' 
" ■■ imoIFiic  A-      ■ 


"  Lu.LctTDiDsoniamciitale.en  _ .„ 

Ihe  review  pi>ai»£iM«iiJANe.ti.i906;  J. Fan 


delwrtiJ™' 


M£DIIV*1  AND  LaIEB  1i*U*N   POTTISJ  ' 

Liltle  is  known  of  the  potter's  art  m  Italy  after  the  fall  ol  the 
Oman,  empire  till  the  13lh  century.  The  traditions  of  the 
Oman  pollers '  appear  to  have  been  gradually  lost,  leaving 
^lind  only  suffidcni  skill  to  make  rude  crocks  for  domestic  use 
id  to  coat  them,  if  required,  with  a  crude  yellowish  lead  glue 
kmetimes  stained  10  a  vivid  green  with  copper  oxide.  Applied 
.  .-nament  of  roughly  modelled  cUy  and  scratched  designs  were 
Che  chief  embellishments  of  such  wares,  which  wcie  of  the  same 
'bI  pottery  of  Great  Britain  and  the  north  ot 
Europe.  In  the  nth  and  13th  centuries,  however,  contact  with 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Spain,  where  ceiarnic  skill  had 
•- —  highly  devdoped  in  fresh  directions,  as  we  have  seen, 
luced  into  Italy  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe  those  superior 
diaracteriied  by  a  white  surface  decorated  with  bright 
isparcnl  glazi^,  and  glorified  by 


a  brilliant 
■1  The   It 


ruby. 


iKTDderful  decorativf  cSect.    From  isoo  tbe  use  of  blue  and 


unaffected  by  these  in 
Egyptian  pottery  musi 
holds  of  the  wealthy,  il 
wares  from  which  the' 


■t   kng   n 


It  though  Pcrsan,  Syrian 
'e  been  fairly  plentiful  in  Ihc  be 
<  the  distinctively  Hispano-More: 
Fis  ot  Italy  drew  the  inspiratloi 


colour  pointed  on  that  and  covered  wi 
oe  glaie,  was  only  sparingly  used,  and  th 
it  is  only  tbe  introduction  of  the  lin-e 


Id  the  ttmc  wiy  the  pncticc  othuUe  dccenlkHi  mtfil  bavebeeD 
laisC  fiDiD  tbe  OiicDt,  bul  iti  lale  ipptannce  on  luUui  nn> 
(i6ih  centuiy)  ud  its  evideni  iclnlioDdiip  to  the  liutcet  of  Spiiu, 
nllier  thin  to  tfac  tulia  liutres  of  Egypt,  Syria  ud  Fenii,  >n 


icHispaiic 


Momque  poltt 

■ftcnriTdi  to  develop  w  splendidly  in  ■  d 
AUthellaliiapottery  above  the  level' 

I.  He  native  nans,  made  ol  coane  and  often  dtrii-ted  clay, 
coated  with  a  white  city  ilqi  (a  kind  ol  pipe-cl>y)  and  covcied 
with  a  crude  lead  glaze,  eiihei  yellov  ai  gieen.  The  idea  of 
leodeiing  thii  van  omimental,  and  filling  It  for  mon  Iban 
vulgar  use,  led  to  a  great  development  of  the  pagiala  proceia; 
vhere,  while  the  vcskI.  with  iti  white  clay  coating  waa  firm  yet 
lofl  enough,  pattenu  were  icratclied  or  engraved  through  the 
white  slip  to  the  red  body  beneath.  T^  decorative  method 
hai  been  already  mentioned  levenl  timet,  [or  it  waa  pracljied 
during  llie  early  middle  agea  in  all  the  countriei  from  India  to 
Italy,  and  the  Byiantine  pollen  were  adepta  in  ita  use.  Nor 
hai  ill  pnctice  ever  ceased  in  Italy,  for  Ihiough  all  the  times 


ceniuiy.    (Sotilh 
ot  the  wealthy,  thit'eatliet 


4  the 

former;  and  the  gaily-coloured  later  warei  of  this  kind  have  a 
fine  decorative  quality  of  their  own.  'From  the  depth  beneath 
the  present  nil  at  which  fragments  of  this  ware  have  been 
disinterred,  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  waa  widely  practised 
in.  early  timea.  and  bo  simpler  glased  wares  are  known  except 
those  covered  all  over  with  green,  yellow  or  brown  glaies.  Early 
eiamples  have  been  found  all  over  northern  Italy— in  Faenia, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Se,,  and  particularly  in  Padua,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  eitensively  made.  Pavia  was  another  centre  of  its 
manufactun,  even  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  Ciita  di 
Castello  must  have  been  noted  for  It  in  the  i61h  centuiy,  for 
FiccolptssodesctibeslbiiwarEas  "alia  Culellana  "(see fig. 44). 
Apparently  in  tbe  lailer  half  of  the  15th  century  a  sudden 
advance  takes  place  in  the  colouting  of  this  pafiaU  ware. 
Instead  of  the  simple  gLiie*,  of  uniform  coloui,  of  the  earlier 
,  underglaie  coloutt — gietn,  purple,  blue  and  a 


of  the  til 


■  There  is  ain[M  documentary  evidence  to  prove  how  laraely  the 
istied  potleiy  of  Spain  wai  imported  into  luly  from  tbe  mh 
mtuty  M«^<:  Mnilit  l>  imponlini  to  Hole  in  lliu cooneuoD  that 


colleciiona  have  been  obtained  fr 


sImplemeaM.  AiGnecminpletatllmkliidweiBiTiiiealiiallic 
dish  with  tbe  mandoline  playcn,  and  one  with  cnpids  disponnf 
tbemsehn  in  a  tree,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Uuscub;  the 
taiia,  tu[qior1ed  by  three  modelled  liana,  in  the  toivn;  ik1 

Ithfiguresof  tbe  Virgin  and  two  saints,  in  tbe  mamiq 

Tbe  wan  has  often  been  called,  quite  amaiBh, 

najolio,  being  it« 


ill  tbiongh  the  period  of  Tr*i^B^  m 


factuR  was  carried  on 
faclute  and  ha*  never 

1.  Uasa-UajalUa. — This  name  b  accuntely  applied  to  ccruia 
Italian  waia  that  made  their  appearuce  in  the  i>th  ceniiry 
01  even  earlier,  when  rude  patterns— ■  chim^  star,  a  nde 
crossing  of  sliokes  or  aome  equally  elementuy  work — are  [ami 
painted  on  a  thin  white  gnmnd  mvering  a  drab  body.  TTm 
pieces,  generally  pitchers  of  ungainly  fonna,  are  uncontb  ia  the 
extreme;  the  body  has  been  shaped  in  bcal  clay  and  then  thi^fy 

Lted  by  dipping  it  into  a  white  slip,  whicii  v 


added  to 


te  clay  only,  though  oxide  of 
ntury.    — 


n  and  kad  ■• 


orlhc 
of  cof^KT  and  oxide  of  nangascse, 
and  the  £nal  glaic.  which  b  genenily  thin  and  often  impcxfectly 
fused,  seems  to  have  beea  based  on  tbe  ■ft»iirw>  ^sxes  of  tbe 
nearer  East.  Tbe  specimens  so  assiduously  recovertd  by 
Professor  Aragnani,  some  ol  wbich,  or  simitar  wares,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Louvre,  the  British  and  tbe  Victoria  and  Alxrt 
museums,  ate  typical  of  the  rude  work  out  of  whidi,  by  a  fuDs 
knowleilge  of  Spanish  methods,  Ihe  painted  maijolii^  frew. 

3.  ifdjiWica.— For  the  last  three  centuiis  Ihe  wijid  majolici 
.has  been  used  to  signify  an  Italian  ware  with  a  fine  but  cobj- 
paratively  soft  buQ  body,  coated  wUb  an  c^iaque  titxaamd 
of  varying  degrees  of  whiteness  and  purity,  on  whiifa  a  pain^nl 
decoration  was  laid  and  Bred.  In  the  later  pictorial  watts,  a  hue 
coating  of  transparent  alkaline  glaze  was  fired  over  the  paimsig 
to  soften  tbe  colours — really  to  varnish  tbcra.  'Yht  word  tjelf 
appears  to  bave  been  derived  from  tbe  nanic  of  the  iikad 
Uajorca,and  was  originally  applied  by  the  Italiaiu  to  the  hatred 
waiea  of  Spain  which  were  largely  imported  into  Italy,  peotuLly 
arriving  in  ships  thit  called  at  or  baikd  from  Majona,  am  do 
not  believe  tbst  the  ware  WIS  actually  made  in  that  island.  Tin 
the  secret  of  the  tin-glaze,  which  is  tbe  essential  feature  of  lialiii 
majolica,  was  known  in  Italy  in  the  r jth  century  a  pncijciHy 
proved;  and  there  is  both  lileniy  and  anJiaeokigicii  pmcf  ef 
its  use  there  in  the  r4th.  Mention  af  it  is  made  in  tbe  Unrf^tt 
Praiaia  published  at  Pola  by  Pierre  Le  Bon  in  ijjG,  and  tlv 
weU-luuwn  jug,  bearing  the  arms  of  Astorgio  I.,  discovtnd  under 
the  Manfrcdi  palace  at  Faenza,  must  bave  been  made  ihortly 
after  ijgj.  Its  development  maicbed  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  mei^-majolica,  until  it  pnclically  superseded  tlK  biter  >uc 
painted  waxes  in  tbe  r5th  centuty;  but  tbe  earliest  ciampks 
bave  little  mote  than  an  trcbieobgiial  interest,  and  it  wu  wly 
after  tbe  last  decade  of  the  fuallrfintlo  or  the  hisl  si  the 
ciHqiieanto  that  it  blossomed  into  an  artistic  creatioiL  In  iii 
prime  tbe  ptoduclion  of  majolica  was  <vnfined  to  a  wy  hvJ 
part  of  Italy.  Bologna  on  tbe  north,  Perugia  to  tbe  south,  Sieu 
on  the  west,  and  the  Adriatic  to  the  east,  roughly  enckw  the 
district  in  whicb  lie  Fsenia,  Forli.  Rimini,  Pcsaro,  Cafagpok. 
Urbino,  Caslel  Durante,  Cufabio,  Perugia  and  Siena.  Tomd) 
tbe  middle  of  the  tetfa  centuiy  Venice  on  tbe  one  hand,  and 
in  tbe  t7th  and  rSib  centuries  the  Ligurian  lactoria  at  Geaat, 
Albisiola  and  Savona,  made  majolia  of  Ihe  later  dccadeet 
styles,  while,  at  the  end  of  tbe  171b  and  in  the  early  put  of  tbe 
tSth  centuries,  the  soulhem  town  of  Castelli,  near  Niplo, 
produced  a  ware  which  closes  the  period  of  artistic  majo&a- 
.  4.  Luilrtd  Majolica. — This  briU^l  qiecies  of  Italian  pminr 
(to  wbich  alone  Picco^usso  applied  tbe  name  majolica)  seems  10 
have  been  mauily  produced  at  Deruta  and  fjubbio,  tbooifa 
experiments  were  made  at  Cafaggiolo  and  probably  at  Fsfeus 
and  Siena.  Considering  bow  much  tbe  Ilalian  majolist  ovrd 
to  the  Spanish-Moc^isb  poller.  It  is  remarkable  that  thiibesufjidl 
method  of  decoration  should  havemadeso  tardyanappeuBr^t, 
■         -ertbu 
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tlie  end  of  the  islh  cealuqr,  ud  lb»  pnictu 
ibutdoDed  by  tfae  middle  of  tbc  ifith.  The  Initra 
Deruu,  probably  Ihe  enrlicit  luuie  in  It*ly,  hive  itningty- 
maikcd  affiDilia  wilb  theil  Spanbb  pntotypei;  the  catlin 
eumptes  uc  budly  [a  be  diitingmihed  (iodi  Spinlih  mm, 
ftod  to  the  Ust  (he  wue  remained  techoicaUy  like  the  eailier 
wan^  tbou|h  wilb  perfectly  Iiaiiui  decontive  tre&tmenc-  Yet 
tbe  bot  Minplei  of  Denit»  lilvtr  liulre  h«ve  i  quility  of  tone 
th*l  bu  never  been  surpioed;  m  colour  raembling  t.  vuh  of 
very  tniBparent  umber  buring  a  delicate  niovoiis  film  of  tbe 

thiough  the  worlu  of  Maestro  Giorgio,  Irboe  diitinctive  [uiCre 
Is  a  magnibcent  ruby-red  unlike  afiy  other,  la  all  probability 
tbc  lustre  proccu  waa  H  quickly  abandoned  on  tbe  bat  paiatcd 
nujobcaT  because  tbe  lacreasinE  efforts  to  make  1  "  ptcturtr " 
were  discounted  by  so  uncertiic  a  piocen.  When  one  of  the 
bter  majolica  painlen  bad  spent  necks  on  tbe  decoration  of 

drawn  6fara,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  care  to  expose  it 
to  any  risks  that  could  be  avoided^  The  risks  of  tbe  lustre  process 
mtn  iDordiiiately  great — Piccolpaaso  says,  *'  Frequently  only 


undied  " 


D  until  its  rediscovery  In 


of  Ihe 


gated  only  to 
and  fo      - 

Tbe  hiatoiy  of  [be  devetopmcM  of  these  noble  wares  is  by 
■u  nteans  clear,  nor  it  it  always  ceitain  what  part  was  played 
by  each  town  in  the  succesilve  inventions  of  tecbnital  methods, 
decomtioD  and  colouring,  so  that  it  is  better,  in  such  a  general 
iketcb  aa  thia,  to  treat  the  subject  in  ita  broadest  features  only- 
la  tbe  earlier  painted  wares  the  only  colours  used  were 
maDcanese-purtde  asd  s  transparent  copper-green  as  on  the 
me»a-na}Dlica:  but  early  In  tbe  istb  century  cobalt-blue  was 
added  ID  tbe  palette,  and,  Ulu  on,  the  atrobg  yellow  antimoniaie 
of  lead,  mixed  with  iron.  Tbe  decontkins  at  this  period  were 
bigely  infiuenud  by  tbe  wares  imported  from  Penia,  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Spain,  spedmens  ef  which  were  so  piiicd  as  to  be 
bsedfoi  tbe  decoration  of  church  troDts  and  the  facades  of  public 
huildlttp-  Tbe  lustre  of  tbe  Saiacenic  wares  was  not  yet  under- 
stood, but  ita  place  was  taken  first  by  manganese  and  alCerwards 
by  yellow,  ThedesignswerecbieHyconventionil  Sower-patterns 
in  the  Penian.iir  Moorish  style,  arabesques,  and  doial  tcrolb, 
ibe  gTDurkd  being  filled  at  times  with  those  tiny  spirals,  scrolls 
and  dots  lo  which  the  Eastern  potters  were  so  partial.  Figura, 
buman  and  anirrul,  were  introduced  either  among  the  formal 
orrument  or  only  sundcied  from  it  by  panels,  of  which  the 
outlinea  often  followed  tbe  contours  of  Ibe  central  design  (see 
the  early  islh-cenlury  Faenai  piece,  Plate  VI.).  The  figures 
were,  in  fad,  drawn  lo  conform  to  Ihe  outline  of  the  vessel,  and 
i»t  tbe  vessel  made  to  display  tbe  figure-subject  asin  tbe  majolica 
o(  the  incCGeding  century,  Tbe  earliest  dated  example  of  Ibis 
period  is  Ihe  pavement  laid  down  in  the  Caracriolo  chapel  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  in  Naples,  aboul  1440. 
SpedmcDa  of  these  tiles  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  from  their  style  it  has  been  auggesied  that  ihey  were  made 
by  some  Spanish  potters  brought  over  to  Naples  by  Queen 
Joanna,  who  waa  of  the  roysl  house  of  Aragon.  To  this  period 
abo  have  been  referred  tbe  huge  ovoid  jars  made  10  contain 
dniga  or  confections,  and  deconlcd  with  bold  scrolls  of  formal 
oak  leaves  endoaing  spirited  figures  o(  men  or  animals,  or  heraldic 
devices.  Tbese  are  cbaiacieriied  hy  a  rich  blue  colour  gcnemlly 
""    '       In  palpable  relief  and  sometimea  verging        "    ' 


ouiUdc 


for  details  and  occasionally  even  as  a  ground  colouc.  This  ware 
has  been  detaitely  assigiwd  to  Florence  on  what  seem  vi 
inadeiitule  grouada,  and  it  is  belter  to  speak  of  it  simply 
TutciB.  Then,  essentially  ItaUin  oraunenl  b^an  10  assi 
itself,  and  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Italian  majolist  I> 
be  loon  freed  himself  from  repealing  the  styles  of  the  wares  fn 

ofomamentof  his  own.     He  revelledinpiltems withhold Aoral 
Krolls,  01  tbuse  based  00  peacocks'  fcatbera  (see  fig.  45),  and 


then  he  idvaiuxd  to  caDCeatric  bands  nl  painted  01 
borrowed  from  classic  ait  yet  bieatlung  tbe  tnie  spirit  of  tl 
Renaissance;  while  able 


[esloc 

fiowe.  .  _    , 

pyramidal   scrolls   c 
pied    nearly    the    n 
surface    or    framed 
armorial  or  emb 
central  subject 

creasing     frequei 

Madonnas     and     o  ^L-I^^LX^^^^ 

aacred  subjects  portraits  •"iL^t.ai 

and,  occasonally  groups  Fio  «  —Early  Faensa  plate  with 
of  fignna  after  the  early    l«"ck  feathw  dengi.  in  bfue.  ydlow 

ItdUnmaiten  orscens  "d«ange-red.  (Ifte  ona  and  Albert 
borrowed  from  tbe  first 

iUuslmted  editions  of  tbe  dasucs,  gradually  encroach  on  (he 
conventional  borders  and  occupy  more  and  more  of  (he  surface 
of  the  piece.  The  provenance  of  these  rsth-century  pieces  still 
remains  UDceilain— Faeoia,  ForU,  Florence,  Siena  and  other 
placea  offering  rival  claims,— bu[  there  is  no  doubt  that  from 


tbe 


LONSIOR&IO 

Early  Fanua 


be  great  nor. 


1  other 


id  his 


of  pottery,  and  tbis  is  right,  for  there  is  nothing  certainly  known 

majolia.  The  old  tbeory  that  Luca  invented  Ihe  lin-glaie  is 
long  tlDce  exploded;  what  he  did  was  lo  use  coloured  glaies 
made  with  a  basis  of  tin-enamel  on  his  boldly  modelled  terra- 
cottas—a  very  diflereo(  thing,— and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  was  (he  Grs(  to  do  even  (ha(.    The  Vicloria  and  Albert 

klnd^  and  oiM  may  see  there  these  beautiftdly  modelled  figures 
in  high  relief  covered  with  pure  white  tin-enaniel,  set  in  a  back- 
ground of  slatey  blue  or  rich  mar^nese  purple  and  framed  in 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruit  which  art  coloured  with  blue,  green, 
purple  and  sometimes  yellow.  There  are  altar  vases  too,  of 
dusic  shape  with  low  relief  ornament,  covered  with  the  same 
peculiar  blue  glaie;  these  are  sometimes  lumtshed  wilh  modelled 
fruit  and  flowers;  and  finally  then  is  tbe  rare  set  of  roundels 
painted  on  the  flat  with  figuie-subjecti  lypilyirig  the  months; 
but  the  at(rihu(iDn  of  (hese  remains  doubdul,  and  their  iae(hod 
is  no(  that  of  painted  majolica- 

rkable  di      '  


tbe  I 


lefort 


cd.  Artistically  regarded, 
f  painting  then  adopted  are 
■    a  fit  Ir 


both  in  potting  and  paint 


visit 


but  this  view  was  cerrainly  not  accepted  at 
subscribed  to  by  many  modem  colleclon;  yet,  regatded  a: 
decorated  pottery,  the  I51h-century  majolica,  simpler  and  more 
conventional  in  design  and  treatment,  is  eminently  preferable. 
The  ruling  Eamihes  of  northern  Italy,  who  now  took  the  industry 
under  their  personal  patronage,  clearly  Inclined  lo  the  opposite 
view   and  qiaied  00  cxpeioe  la  provide  subjects   lor  then 
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pot-painten.  During  the  fitst  two  decades  the  influence  of  Faenza 
was  paramount,  and  though  the  encroachments  of  purely  pictorial 
motives  are  dearly  indicated  on  the  wares,  room  was  still  found 
for  ornamental  patterns.  The  broad  rims  of  the  dishes  were 
covered  with  beautiful  arabesque  designs,  frequently  including 
grotesque  figures,  maslcs,  dolphins  and  cherubs  (see  the  Faenza 
Casa  Pirota  piece,  1525,  Plate  VI.)-  Sometimes  reserved  in  the 
white  on  a  dark  blue  ground  and  shaded  with  light  blue  and 
yellow,  sometimes  traced  in  dark  blue  on  a  paler  grey-blue  glaz^ 
(called  berdtitio)  or  painted  in  darker  tints  on  a  ground  of  orange 
or  full  yellow,  the  Faventine  arabesques  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  early  wares  of  this  century.  Honeysuckle  patterns 
and  interlaced  lines  drawn  in  pure  white  on  a  toned  tin-enamel 
(white  on  white  or  sopra-bianco  decoration)  commonly  appear 
on  the  sides  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  dishes,  while  in  the  centre 
is  a  single  figure,  a  coat  of  arms,  or  a  small  figure-subject.  A 
similar  treatment,  without  the  sopra-buinco,  was  accorded  to  the 
fruit-dishes,  shallow  bowls  on  low  feet,  &c.,  with  moulded 
gadroons  or  scalloped  sides,  which  are  generally  attributed  to 
Faenza  or  Castel  Durante.  The  workshops  of  Siens  were  also 
noted  for  delicately  painted  grotesques  and  arabesques,  with  a 
rich  brownish-yellow  or. deep- black  ground.  At  Gubbio,  too, 
the  "  grotesque  "  decoration  was  practised  with  marked  success. 
Other  developments  of  this  style  are  the  "  a  canidiari  "  designs, 
in  which  grotesques  were  symmetrically  arranged  round  some 
central  subject,  such  as  a  candelabrum  or  vase,  and  "  a  trofei  " 
in  which  trophies  of  arms,  musical  instruments,  and  other  objects 
were  symmetrically  disposed,  or  arranged  in  studied  disurray 
throughout  the  design;  these  patterns  are  generally  associated 
with  the  wares  of  Castel  Durante  and  Deruta.  Lovers'  gifts, 
dishes  in  which  the  whole  space  is  occupied  by  a  portrait  bust 
of  a  girl  or  man,  with  the  name  and  a  complimentary  adjective 
inscribed  on  a  ribbon  in  the  background,  were  common  to 
Faenza,  Castel  Durante  and  many  other  factories.  Elaborate 
figure-subjects  also  were  attempted  early  in  the  century  at 
Faenza  and  with  no  little  success,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  dish  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  the  Virgin,  after  a  print  by  Martin  Schttngauer, 
delicately  painted  in  shades  of  blue,  and  dated  about  1500. 

In  the  early  Faventine  school  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are 
almost  always  traced  in  blue,  even  when  they  are  laid  on  the 
grey-blue  ber^tino  ground,  and  blue  was  the  prevailing  colour 
of  the  shading  and  details.  In  the  third  decade  of  the  century 
the  style  affected  at  Urbino  superseded  that  of  Faenza.  The 
majolica  painter's  palette  was  now  complete;  in  addition  to  the 
primitive  blue,  manganese^purple,  transparent  green  and  yeUow, 
we  find  black,  white,  orange,  greens  of  varying  shades,  brown, 
and  a  great  number  of  intermediate  tints  obtained  by  mixing 
the  standard  colours.  All  the  colours  of  the  majolica  of  the  best 
periods  were  painted  on  the  tin-enamel  before  the  final  glazing, 
and  were  capable  of  standing  the  full  heat  of  the  fire.  Such  a 
thing  as  painting  in  enamels  on  the  finished  ware  and  refiring 
them  at  a  lower  heat  was  unknown  before  the  end  of  the  17th 
or  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  A  true  red  colour  seems. to 
have  been  beyond  the  power  of  most  of  the  Italian  majolists, 
and  was  only  attained  at  Faenza,  and  with  less  complete  success 
at  Cafaggiolo;  the  famous  red  of  the  Turkish  pottery  behaves 
very  indifferently  on  tin-enamel. 

In  the  Urbino  style,  which  now  be- 
came general,  the  ware  was  given  over 
entirely  to  pictorial  subjects,  scenes 
from  history  or  romance,  scriptural  and 
mjrthologiad,  copied  from  the  com- 
positions of  the  Italian  painters  and 
usually  set  in  a  background  of  Italian 
landscape.  Guidobaldo  U.,  duke  of 
Urbino,  spared  no  pains  to  develop  t^ 
phase  of  the  art;  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio  and  others,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pot-painters,  as  well  as  the  paintings  of 
Michelangelo,  Giulio  Romano,  Battista  Franco,  Rosso  Rossi, 
Pcrugioo,  FarmeggiaDo  and  many  more,  and  these,  together 


Urbino  Potter's  mark. 


with  engravings  by  Agostino  Venetiano,  Marco  Dente,  Enea  Vko 
and  others^  were  copied,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  on  the 
majolica.  Some  of  the  painters,  as,  for  instance,  Xamo  AveBi, 
were  eclectic  in  their  tastes  and  made  up  their  subjects  by  takiag 
a  figure  here  or  there  from  various  pictures.  Thus  of  three 
figures  on  a  plate  in  the  British  Museum,  painted  with  the  Dicaa 
of  Astyages,  one  is  borrowed  from  Raphael  and  another  fraia 
Mantegna.  These  "  islaricU  "  waxes  reached  their  zenith  at 
Urbino  between  the  years  1530  and  .1560,  when  the  workdx>ps 
of  the  Fontana  family  were  in  full.activity;  but  thdr  popularity 
was  very  general,  and  skilful  painters  at  many  other  towns 
produced  specimens  that  it  is  hard  to  dbtinguish  from  those  of 
Urbino.  Baldasara  Mamua  was  a  prolific  painter  in  this  style 
at  Faenza;  Pesaro  and  Castel  Durante  were  little  behind  Urfauio 
in  the  skill  of  their  artists,  the  Lanfranchi  famfly  in  the  focsn 
town  having  a  well-deserved  reputation,  while  the  fouaden  of 
the  Fontana  factories  learnt  their  art  in  the  latter;  and  a  km 
pieces  of  ocinsiderablc  merit  bear  the  name  of  Rimim  as  their 
place  of  origin. 

There  wfll  alwajrs  remain  a  large  number  of  spwimrns  of 
majolica  which  cannot  be  aligned  with  certainty  to  any  pir- 
ticular  factory,  partly  because  the  same  style  of  painting  was  in 
vogue  at  many  places  at  the  same  time,  and  partly  becaase  of 
the  itinerant  propensities  of  many  oi  the  painters,  whose  agaed 
works  prove  that  they  moved  from  place  to  place  to  practise 
their  art.  There  are,  however,  a  few  prominent  artists  whose 
touch  is  sufficiently  well  known  from  the  examples  that  beu 
their  signatures  to  enable  us  to  clasuf  y  a  considecable  propdrtioa 
of  the  finest  pieces.  First  of  these  is  Niccola  PtUipario,  the 
founder  of  the  Fontana  family,* wIm  moved  from  Castel  Ducaate 
to  Urbino  in  1519,  and  worked  at  the  latter  place  in  the  factory 
of  his  son,  Guido  Fontana.  There  is  little  doubt  that  be  was 
the  painter  of  the  famous  service  in  the  Correr  Museum  at  Vesace, 
which  mariu  the  transiti9n  from  the  style  of  Faenza  to  that  of 
Urbino,  and  his  free  figure-drawing,  the  oval  faces  with  strongly 
marked  classical  features,  the  peculiariy  drawn  knees,  tbe  cudvH 
landscapes  and  the  characteristic  baUs  of  cloud  are  easily  tta^ 
nized  in  quite  a  number  of  pieces  in-the  British  Mttseum  (we  tke 
Gonzago  Este  piece,  Plate  VI.) .  His  pupil,  who  frequently  ugaed 
his  name  in  full,  Xanto  Avelli  da  Rovigo,  was  one  of  the  kmnost 
Urbino  painters,  and  his  work  b  characterized  by  bold  coloarifit 
and  fine  figure-drawing,  with  a  marked  fondness  for  yeOowish 
flesh  tints.  But  Niccola's  grandson,  Orazjo  Fontana  (see 
example,  Plate  VI.),  was  perhi^is  the  most  celebrated  exponest 
of  the  pure  Urbino  style,  and  his  free  drawing  and  soft  har« 
monious  colouring,  in  which  a  brilliant  blue  b  usually  conspioKMs, 
are  uneqiuUed  by  any  other  majolica  painter  of  the  period 

Certain  characteristic  wares  of  Faenza  have  already  been 
noted.  Those  with  the  grey-blue  {bcrdlino)  glaze  were  prindpaliy 
made  at  the  factory  called  Casa  Pirota, 
though  inferior  imitations  were  also 
produced  at  Padiu,  and  a  blue  glaze 
of  paler  tint  was  largely  used  at 
Venice.  Dolphins  are  a  frequent 
motive  in  the  arabesque  ornaments 
of  the  same  Faventine  workshop,  and 
many  of  the  wares  are  marked  with  a 
drde  divided  by  a  cross  and  contain- 
ing a  dot  in  one  of  the  quarters.  A 
capital  P  crossed  with  a  line  or  paraph 
b  another  Faventine  mark,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  monogram, 'with  an 
S  added  to  the  upper  part,  b  found 
in  the  wares  of  Cafaggiolo.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  a  red  colour  b  peculiar  to  Fana 
and  in  an  inferior  and  browner  tint  to  Cafaggiolo;  it  was 
used,  according  to  Piccolpasso,  at  the  factory  «(  Vetgi&Mto 
in  the  former  place.  At  Cafaggiolo,  the  factory  of  the  Media 
family,  many  fine  pieces  were  painted,  mostly  in  the  Faven- 
tine style;  a  deep  blue,  heavily  ^^lied  and  ahowiaf  tbc 
marks  of  the  brush,  was  fredy  used  in  bad^groonds,  sad 
delicate  ruoning  lol.tcroUs  in  paler  Uue  and  icminisccat  of 
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Peniin  itylc  oflCD  appeir  on  die  Cafiggiolo  mm  (ttt  cnmple, 
Plate  VI.),  NotB  liltlc  cu  be  lunl  from  Ihe  ornimeDl  on  Iht 
itvaae  liilea  of  the  diiho  and  plUs;  tbcae  of  Fkoh  ind 
SiHu  ire  richly  decorated  nilb  soile  patterns  and  coacentric 
bands;  those  of  Cifeggiolo  imd  Venice  are  eithei  left  blank  oi 
I  two  ring*  a(  yellow.  A  few  pie- 
oeDlIy  beautiful  diiho,  with  centnf  Ggure  lub- 

'    with  poplar  tree*  .  .    , 

are  pmbabty  Ihe  wotIe  of  M.  Benedetto  of  SiCDi. 

Borden  of  araboqut*  with  black  or  deep  onnge 

grouod  belong  to  tbe  met  factory  and  were  perhaps 

Later       decorated  by  the  ume  band.    The  dishes  covered, 

P^S^T   ™*f"  ''"  •  '**  ""^  nwdilliont,  with  interlaced 

g,^^       oak  branche  {"a  arfuaU"  decoralion).  are  no 

doubt  the  ptoductlona  of  Cutel  Durante^  and  s 

certain  diss  of  large  diihet  with  figure  lubjecli  in  blue  on  a 

toned  blue  glue,  ind  umetimei  with  formil  omajnenta  in  relief, 

are  of  uOduputed  Venetian  origin. 

Another  phiH  of  mijolica  decoration  began  about  Ihe  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  and  lynchroniied  with  the  decline  of  the 
pjctotial  (tyle.  The  figure  lubjecti  were  relegated  lo  cenlral 
pands  or  entirely  replaced  by  unall  medallions,  and  the  reat 
of  the  surface  covered  with  fantastic  figures  imong  fioral  scrolls, 
iiupTred  by  R^bacl^s  grotesques  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Loftgie  in  the  Vitican,  Tbe  prevailing  tone  of  this  ornament 
wasyellowor  orange,  and  tbe  tin-enamel  ground,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  impure  ln,coknir  on  Italian  pottery,  was  washed 
over  witb  a  pure  milk'white,  known  as  bianco  di  Ferrara  or 
biaiuo  aOaJaip,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Alphonso  I,,  duke 
of  Ferrm,  wbo  took  an  active  interest  in  his  private  factory 
founded  at  Ferrara,  and  managed  by  polten  from  Faenca  and 
Urbino. 

The  new  Uyk  flourished  al  Urbino,  Pesiro  and  Ferrara; 
II  the  firat-ninied  particularly  is  the  woiksbopi  of  tbe  Patanaui 
family,  and  lasted  far  into  the  17th  century.  But  the  majolica 
WX5  now  in  full  decline,  partly  through  (he  falling  off  of  princely 
patmnage,  and  pirtly,  perhips,  owing  to  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  Cbiaeie  porcelain,  which  was  becoming  more  pknliful  and 
better  kiuwn  in  Europe.  The  nianutaclurc.  however,  never 
entirely  ceased,  and  revivals  of  the  old  style  were  attempted  al 
the  end  of  the  lytb  century  by  Ferdinando  Maria  Campori  of 

and  by  the  familin  of  Gentile  and  Grue  at  Naples  and  Castelli. 
Tbe  majolica  of  Castelli  is  distinguished  by  the  lightness  ol  the 


and  Mon 


Wfif 


a  Poller' 


I    painli 


t    Ihe 


Ti  porcelain;  but  this  pi 


particular  factory.    In  o 


nethod  bonoKcd 
was  common  to  all  Ihe  faience 
,  and  though  ii  was  widely 
•  special  distinction  wu  attained  in  any 
own  days  imitations  of  the  i6ih 
ceniury  wares  coniinue  10  be  made  in  the  factories  of  Ginori, 
Caniigalli  and  oibers,  not  eicepling  the  luttred  mijolica  of 
Cubb'io  and  Deruta;  but,  oinipared  with  tbe  old  piecct.  the 
modem  copies  are  heavy  10  handle,  stiff  in  drawing,  suspicloutly 
wanting  in  the  quality  of  the  roloun  and  the  purity  of  the  final 
gtaTs  which  diiiingulih  the  work  of  the  best  period. 

iMlred  Wara.—Tbt  luslred  warn  ol  Derula  have  marked 


The  n 


char 


large  dishes  and  plateaux,  thickly  made  and  with  the  cnanel 
on  the  upper  face  only,  the  back  having  a  lead  glate.  They  are 
often  decorated  (tee  fig.  46)  with  1  single  figure  or  bust  in  the 
centre  (with  or  without  an  inscribed  ribbon),  which  is  usually 
set  against  a  dark  blue  background  which  covets  only  half  the 
field,  while  in  Ihe  other  half  is  a  formal  Oower,  and  In  the  borden 
■re  ndiating  panels  with  palmelle)  alternating  witb  scak  pattern, 
or  some  other  formal  desgo.  Tbe  whole  style  is  archaic,  the 
designs  being  heavily  outlined  in  blue  and  washed  over  with  a 
greenish  yellow  lustre,  witb  beautiful  opalescedl  riJIiU  recalling 
mother  of  pearl.  The  lustre  variA  from  this  madrepiria  lint  lo 
"ic  yellow,  and  parts  of  tbe  ornament  are  B> 


midcal  tesaro  or  Deruu.  (.  i«oo.  The  motto  on  the  • 
EnEliihed  at  follaw):  ".He  wSa  u«n  well  his  ship  wi 
harbour."    (Loovre.) 

■541  and  i;j4,  are  without  theluitte  [ngment,  though  showing 
the  heavy  blue  outlines  of  the  luiited  ware*.  The  lustred 
majolica  of  Gubbio  owes  its  celebrity  almost  entirely  lo  the  work 
of  one  man,  Mocslio  Giorgio  Andreoli,  who  came  thither  from 
Favia,  with  hii  brothers  Salimbene  and  Giovanni,  and  obtained 
citizenship  in  149S.  His  earliest  efforts  were  in  the  direction 
of  sculpture,  and  some  of  his  reliefs  in  the  style  of  deUa  Robbja 
are  still  in  existence;  indeed  the  earliest  dated  piece  of  tustred 
majolica  attributed  10  him  is  a  plaque  of  1501,  with  the  figure 
of  St  Sebastian  in  relief,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
It  is  not  known  whence  he  leant  the  secret  of  the  beautiful 
transparent  ruby  lustre  peculiar  to' Gubbio.  A  red  or  rcay 
lustre  is  found  in  both  Ionian  and  Hispano-Moresque  wares, 
and  no  doubt  the  process  was  learnt  from  some  Moslem  poller 
and  developed  by  Giorgio  lo  unusual  perfection.  Golden, 
yellow,  brown  and  opalescent  lustres  were  also  freely  used  at 
Cubhio.  Ihe  ruby  being  only  glaringly  apphed.  Finished 
painted  pieces  were  sent  from  other  factories  to  receive  the 
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Funza  and  Cotd  Durante,  ud  i 

■tyk  oi  Ulbino,  nigned  in  tun. 

painlingi  of  Maatro  GEoipo  are  the  central  medaUimu  of  cupi 

and  deep  diiheg  rncloung  a  tingle  Gguie  oi  a  child  or  a  cupId  in 

iriiaillt.    Gioigio'i  larger  figure  compoaiiion*,  if  iadeed  hi) 


of  unlustied  Cubbio  warn  with  £guR  lubjccti,  painted  chiefiy 
and  in  Ibe  ilyle  of  tbe  eaily  Favcntlne  irtiiti.    Alter 

d,  the  Cubbio  nvarn  were  uiualiy  ligned  with  the  initials 
lame  of  Maestro  GiorgiD,  and  a  few  rapidly  executed 


^  An-P'^ 


Cubbio  Patten'  marlo. 
icroUi  in  lustre  completed  the 
pLlleianddiihet.    The  master' 
and  he  died  in  i  at.    It  is  pro 
assisted  h  im,  and  I^ccolpuso 


a  the  It 


e  lecnl.     Fossibly  I 


le  latter  wai  the  painter  who 
N,  but  thii  conjeclnie  lesls 
Lipported  notion  that  N  ia  a 

ir  on  Gubbio  pUte*,  and  the 


I  tbe  initnious,  but  ui 
monograni  of  the  Grel  three  let 
Other  iniiiali,  M,  D,  R,  also  « 
latest  dated  eumple  of  tbe  wi 
Piestino  "  in  ijsi,  but  it  hailittltto  recommend  it  aave  that  it 
is  enriched  with  tha  Gubbio  lustres,  which  after  this  time  entirely 
disappear. 

The  aid  nujijka  riiapaaiebrieltyaf  follows!— anunc  the  tarlieit 
are  amall  bawli  (icablfc).  olten  with  flatHmd  lidei:  jugs  (kuofi) 
with  lan^e  lip-ipouts,  and  mouths  (»Qched  Into  trefoil  form;  Urge 

and  deep  ceniiTs ;  akin  to  these  are  the  ptaleaui  with  a  raiKd  Itat 
disk  in  the  centre :    unall  dishes  with  broad  flat  rims,  and  deep 

glanorswMmcati;  Ait  Irrncber-ihapcd  ^tes  (pisUi  or  U^itri); 

(MiKDr/riUluri)  suitable  for  holding  fruit.  Among  the  vaie  lorms 

dnigS-OTSyrups  werroflen  of  Ihf  cylindrical  form  with  graceful  con. 
nu>«.i«LnA^naaili#-d/hnrfU»-  Lu  shipe  of  Eastcm ofigin. aod  lu 


ddL'C^ 


tnin  amidn) ;  and  in  the  best  Urbioo  period  a  graM  wwtr  <* 
fanciful  feema'  carers  vaac^  ciitcniSt  sbcUSi  aah-cebn,  uik.paii, 
ftc,  with  upticd  maaka  and  Berpendiie  handlea,  wm  Hde  ■  the 
eiubeiaat  taste  e(  the  tiine.  A  anpleii  piece  of  (nim  far  di 
bidiide  of  ladiei  In  chiMbinh  Ow*  fupjwh)  luuMILi  i(  a  bnl 
with  a  fool  aumDualed  by  a  Sal  timelier  ga  irtict  fitud  aa  inwud 
drloltiog-bowl  CouarascaK  and  above  this  asaiB  a  ^Kdlar  viik 
cover.  Many  of  theae  diapea  were  suited  to  daily  use,  bntlhcnctlT 
decorated  mafolica  was  deained  to  adorn  tbe  walb,  ^e  vadrmti. 

the  deatinatioa  of  tbe  Uife  diillea  <ri(M  d>  fmfo)  wilb  rin  piKB 
(orsu^iension,  and  the  smaller  disbcifcDMeaBaln)  wiihpinui 
of  young  men  and  ^rfsand  lover^  wmbols:  and  il  is  iDsuutpaUe 
that  the  costly  lustred  wares  of  Gubbino*  the  finfwrfrfjwriaifahp 


.  ■']' 5  j' '.') ,  'a  niM  E^"  'ii^t  h^"i™mu'rab^"  M'&.*of*p£oSS^ 
I  C^siel  Durante,  now  in  the  library  of  ite  Sbadaarf 
'  ^^j.ijum,  which,  beaidea  giviiuBnaccaaiit  of  tbaiiVHaaB^ 
I  illL^^cationiof  IdhH,  nu^  fcontivc  aiinli  ifc  mef 
I  !,<.  paller'sclay  wa»pfcparnHniB10liUBmBli  aiilaiirill 
.  '.  I.y  In]  beatfbg  aiHTpfkii^  WI  tnaiK  pu£ka,^(l)  aS 
'  :iLr.  U)  poujng  ihmigb  a  iieye,(iO  dryiH  l^ala  flABldBA 
'-kIv  lor  the  worldng  poim-_  The  aaencial  pout  abwl  It* 
.  yi.iy  ol  rhe^bnl   pn.enunetlal   warm,  wtitrtg '|   -" 


f%  fixe  to  a  pinky  in]  or  btM  atlll^,  a-v 
Indyel  light  in  vubAance,a^  onaotfte 
n^eiumel  ditplay  ii>  full  perlHlin  ^ 


Oa^ofinK 


"  prmang  "  Ihin  cakes  of  diy  iac* 


:^?h*S 


>krsolchyia< 


lies,  maaks.  ipoutt.  kc  i. 


handled, 

'T'rii 

glue  atul  the  ground  fc 


'ih 


^-., , iplicated wBv.  Acki 

was  made  by  melting  together  clean  sili' 

potash  salt  felt  as  die  lees  s(  wine  (?«. ,- 

the  alkaline  glaac  of  the  Egyptiana  with  tbe  subvilulioi  of 
for  soda.  Such  a  glaac  aloiK  wo  "  ' 
poller,  and  accordingly  the  Ma 


le  by  melliag  locdhcr 
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(T  b  impganble  i 


fj"''"!^"'"?'/;* 


"'^  '<y  ;[|5  ■; 


coirlnB  of  wfr  rich  elue  wu  applied  over  the  Arcd  pamtiTiic  to  ^vc 
I  <iTi9Dih  briiht  lurfirc.  Thii  fsprru  wu  a  >o/l  ludtbuconiiiiiTiE 


fuwl  fDgnhcT  and  then  finely  |^un 
-In  Ihe  mena-i 


■«'.^f 


ippinEif  iTifoa  bdih  or  pcninne  tlH  fluid  matcriBl  upon  il*  TlUfl 
iticpraciktdCKHbedbynmJpiuH.  AcoatinEofwhitccunKl, 
ihickim*  of  ilovc  IciihR',  having  bccii  oblainnl.  the  nCR  w» 
[uQy  taken  by  Ihc  paimir,  Hba  fiht  ctchid  in  the  ovtlim  nn  tlw 
aonofbcBt  powdery  fnhindi  and  tben  shaded  the  lifuRa.  1andicap«» 
Ac-,  in  btiK  or  in  a  mixture  nl  blue  and  ycQuw,  addinc  the  other 
cokwn  a>  iradsted  waabea.    The  vaie  wai  (l>cn  Ared  a  Keoiul 

on  the  veiael  and  the  coto«n  aunk  into  the  enamel  a1  one  and  Ibe 
Hoe  opcntion.  Thb  method  of  painting  on  the  unbaked  enamel 
demanded  a  bold  direct  treatment — for  alteration  or  retoudung 
■31  impc—ib1p"arid  much  of  the  vigour  of  the  earlier  detigni  it  due 
rotbialact.  Aa  the  waie  became  more  refined  in  ita  treatment  it  waa 
[di  that  Ihia  method  did  not  yieM  a  uHiciently  brilliant  eurfaee.  and 
ID  Ibe  painted  and  find  piece  waa  coated  with  a  film  olceptrta  and 
fired  acain  at  ■  vliBhtly  kmer  temperature  to  make  it  smoother  and 

more  gloaiiy.  Still  punned  by 

pactonal  art,  the  nuiolUt  carrii 


ature  to  make  it  smoother 
Eu  of  rivallinf  the  triumphs  ol 
methods  a  step  farther.    The 


MtKTwiie  figiihed  piece.  To  obtain  the  tuHrc  effect  Ihm  were 
placed  in  a  ipecial  ULn,  so  contrived  that  when  llic  poll  wrrc  juii 
%-iubly  red  the  smoke  of  the  burning  fuel  (rosenury  or  gorw)  was 
ilkivrd  to  play  upon  them  loni  enough  to  dri»  the  metallic  Almi 
Mv*r  or  cDppnO  into  the  already-firfd  ilan.^ 
CalUctiani.—Tiu!  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  conuini  pnliipi  the 

ihF  pideot  time  the  pieces  of  the  Salting  and  PirrptMit  Mornn 
collection*  an  on  nhibition  there.  The  Bnliih  Muieum  collRrtion 
■>  vilgablr.  being  rich  in  *' signed  "  pieces  of  the  first  quiliiv.  The 
Willue  cnlleaiDn  and  the  AAmolean  Museum  at  Oilonl  (F^oRnuin 
(oUenion.  Ac.)  an  aba  valuable  and  contain  some  mnirkable 
The  Cuny  Museum,  the  Louvre  and  the  museum  at 
"  '■        "  rworthy  pieces  are  to  be 


StvRihivt  fine  CDlkctions;     whi 
fmind  in  the  Ceramic  Museum  at  Li 
II  Brunswick  eontaiuone  of  the  br 
ititcrior  and  doubtful  enmpks. 
PeienbuTB  have  nmewonhy  codec 


tn  Italy!  the  Bamllo  at 

n.  Turin.  Fienia.Peiajo. 

?!Klil"in  ™'ny™ihl 


■J  tar  December  1909,  sod  W 


id  Philadelphia,  have  I 
u.  I«A  and  IfOJl;  6.  Bonghi.  /• 
<  (Naples,  i8s6);   Profeuor  DoueIu, 

CrMury,  Smtemt" "-    ■ 

1836);  C.  Tmoi 


u  IPm* 


jms,  npeciaUy  Ihoie 


i,  Di  m 


\t'ddU  Afu  (London,  iBtii^ 


L,.  nooiniDnj  inuioK  otittfiHIt  of  tkt 
. .  E.  Darcel,  ifufc  i%  L-mn:  Ntki 

'.  lumuiHfulu;  brucy  E,  Fonnum.  C^Rlrita/i^  fe  lb  AitMry 
r  I'i'Urr)  (London,  1S68);  Ddange.  Jtecuil  A/oincu  •lolimii 
:.  XV  an  XVII'  liiili  (Paris,  1H9):    M.  M^rer,  lUiiniKht 

!.::dtta  Flirim  (Berlin):   E.  V   •-'-   ^      "  *  ' 

:.:!•,  (Pari,.  1S83),  alio  Li  ~ 
SnS);  CPiaotpluHi.Itri, 
^iS  (original  MS.]  andlrai 
"fi,  alw  Italian  edilioni  a 


f(  (Paris, 


iW  33^to  JJT  Kaj^j*,'  Ca«3  Ol 

sbtionsby  C.  Popelyn,  Paris.  1841  and 

Rome  and  Milobl  V.  Laori,  JVUieu 

.     .    lajgl;  Drury  E.  Fortnum.  .A  Datrip- 

il.unrion.  1S73I;  Bccliwith.i/a>yK<.aiBlfti»iiM (New York,  187J): 
1^  Criiri.!.  ;..]  n-rarriiu  (Mibn.  1878):  G.  Vanaolini, /Hinb  rfeUs 
■-■■i.rr  Jj  mai,':-.,hr  ni f .'j if mii  (Pesaro,  iSm);  A.  Cenolini. 
u  ■  ■  .V:^;.-.:/\r,^ii.i,-ni!;Mely,liiCf™mttifitaKBi*«(Paib, 
'•■:-:  <  I  ['.-  !.-ii...|  .s<<.i-.--Ki/iiiiiici.  flium  (Berlin,  iSM); 
r;,::  :  III.  If:..-.:.  .'.  ■■.■.■■■!.  rjtsVton' (Mibn,  1890)1  H.Wallb. 
/).:(r.;r,  (>.c„.,r  .1,1  11«.,7,.  Tkt  OrinbU  /■^■IJIW  sn  Uu  CitoMie 
A-: ^/ lU  Ji^:^n  JUniiii^itiHi  ii^ooi,  TluArloflttFreairnriUqoi). 
nt  Uajolka  Pavmnili  ol  On  Fillmlk  Cnlmry  (1901),  Oal-Ual 
Jan:  A  FifUtHli  Ctiturf  llalian  Wnri(igait.TiiAlMI<,l,goi!, 
al»  SamUn  Phlti  ty  kitnla  FaiUna  (190;),  ud  /lofian  CiSmie 
AtI:  Finn  Oaipu  UgosU  Tttomat.  Llnlio' Pmmtnlf  itIU 
Leat  iigi^S'^''''  Valicow  (Naples.  1891):  Columba,  II  "  Own 
£c?'  a  R^girita  (Palermo.  1895):  Druty  E.  Fortnum.  Uojtliil 
(London,  i89t;:  also  Fcrlnm  CMiOin  i»  lU  Oifard  Muinm 
(London,  1896);  0.  von  Falkc,  Ualelila  (Berlin.  iSge);  aba 
SaffimtunrlL  Zitktilt:  Ka!atot  dtr  ilalitHiitkem  iiaielUien  (Leiniie, 
1899):  Antaldi  SaniinlKli  ifiuHlfi  y^iou  (Peuni.  I89l);na^ 
Ma^  VAMalcn  lli  Utjeliia  (Milan,  li^U  E.  Hannover.  D, 
SFaxitt-iliiinillt.  It  ^  /""b  It^tOfil  hyena  (Copenharen, 
1^06).  (£l.H.;  V/.bJ) 

FRENCH    POTIEkV    TKOll    THE  ISTH  TO  THE  19TH  CeNIITRY 

The  potlery  of  medieval  France  needs  little  attention  here, 

in  Europe-ruddy  iha^wdvoKlsor  ordinary  clay  oflendecoialcd 
with  modcUnl  oinimeni  anil  glaied  nilh  yellow  or  brown  lead 
glue,  or,  i(  coaled  with  while  clip,  decorated  wilb  bright  green 
gliiea,  and  lowirda  the  end  of  the  tjth  century  wilb  greyiih 
blue.  The  later  ^wcimens  of  this  simple  ware— pronouncedly 
f.nihic  in  reeling-were  often  eiltemcly  decorilive.     Avignon, 
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tiles  lot  hit  palacei 


Arras  in  The  north,  and  we  have  already  refert 
)rk  in  the  Spani^  fashion  made  at  Foitien  by  John  oI 
Ihc  '■  Eaiicen,"  in  ijS*  for  Duke  Jean  de  Berry.' 
ance!  might  be  muUfplied  bul  that  Ihii  foreign  work 
r  no  traces  on  conteinpataiy  French  pottery.  Even  at 
te,  when  Francis  L  brought  Cirolamo  della  Robbia 
'  to  decorate  his  "  Petit  Chiteau  de  Madrid"  in  ijig. 
Mosseol  Abaquesne,  about  154'.  manulactured  at 
painted  tile  pavements  for  the  diUleau  ol  Ecouen,  the 
of  Langrts,  and  other  places,  nalhing  came  of  the 
mclhods;  the  works  were  executed  and  left  Bo  traces 
eral  polleiy  ol  Ihe  country.  During  the  16th  century, 
iwo  remarkable  kinds  of  pottery  were  made  in  France 
ive  quality,  and  both  eminently  Fieocfa— Ihe  Henii- 
:  and  Ihe  potlety  of  Bernard  Polisay  and  hii  imitators. 
Itm,  OirQx  or  SI  Porikairr  wale,  lor  all  these  names 
rn  been  applied  to  Ihe  enigmatic  and  wonderful  pottery. 
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u  once  believed  lo  htve  be 

I,  and  hii  assiitanl  Chiipei 
rfelene  de  Uuignt  about  ijip  11  b 
rhouan.'  A  few  yean  ago  Ihii  ibco 
if  one  wbich  tulgned  tfaem  lo  ume  uuanown 
l>oichaire  in  the  ume  ngion ;  ■  but  even  of  Ihii 
i  msulhcLent  proof,  and  we  are  left  In  doubt  b 
niker  and  the  place  of  origin.  All  ve  know  it 
the  reign  of  Heaiy  II.,  and  tbal  it  wai  I 
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HI  pottery. 

fashioned  In  a 

simple 

(Lou 

wfaitiih  piped 

i  with  in 

etlac 

ng  ilrap-wo 

ti  pattenu.  typ 

cil  of 

Ih<  period 

inlaid  ID 

yell 

w,  buH  or 

ark-brown  day 

The 

fo>n»  are 

grace 

ful,  but  «H 

ne  eiamplH  are 

eUborate  a 

riLh  modelled 

ornament.    Th 

^ 

Mredejignedtoserv 

MC. 

ndlestidu,  salt-cellan,  lazias 

holy-waler 

pot.   an 

diibes.     After 

the   veueli   bail 

been 

were  used  by  the  bookbinders  and  casemakeis  of  tbat  day, 
re  pressed  into  the  day,  so  as  to  form  sunk  cells  of  ornamental 
iling.  These  cells  were  carefully  filled  with  finely-prepared 
Hof  other  clays,  thai  would  burn  yellow,  bufl  ordark-btuwn; 
d  when  the  whole  was  dry  the  pie«  was  CHietuUy  imoothed 

.hed,  or  toudiH  of  colour  were 
.pplied.  After  being  fired  the  ware 
vas  glazed,  ^partntly  with  the 
ordinary  lead  gUie  of  the  time  care- 
'uUy  prepared  and  fired  a^ain.    At 

this  elabonte  manner,  but  was  simply  painted, 
all  have  been  10  f ar  aa  decorative  eflect  is 

r  Wan, — Bemtid  Palbsy  was  a  genius  of  original 
,  ut.  at  tbe  bands  of  his  literary  admiren,  be  hu  gained 
a  legendary  rank  u  one  of  tbe  great  potten  of  tbe  world  which 
his  pottery  does  not  watnnt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  spent 
siiieen  yean  in  the  warch  for  the  while  enamel  which  was  being 
used  aL  the  time  in  Italy  and  Spain — probably  he  wa*  searching 
'--  ■■■ ry  of  Chines*  porcelain— and  when  he  settled  -' 


ilkge  p 


to  make  the  "  Falissy  ware,"  be 
perfection  the  methods  of  the 
district.  On  a  hard-lired  red  da] 
ptanta,  sheila,  fish  and  reptiles,  j 
brown  and  yellow  colours,  and 
prepared  lead  glaie.    Bis  style 


good  aa  those  of  their  mailer;  but  their  works  also  vi 

>  See  B.  FlUon,  lu  rnowi  iTOvcm  (iKi). 

<  See  E.  Booafft.  La  Fnlnuu  4i  Saim-Pttiliain 


Meaotim 
over  the  Fi 


Bdi^Fned 


ich  border  and  a! 
factufr  Dl  Itadr  tin-enamelled  wares;  for  we  kuiw  of  ihc  idrb 
of  Gambin  and  Tardeuir  of  Faoiza,  established  at  Lycvu  ibo« 
IS561  of  Sigalon  at  NImes  in  154S;  at  Jehan  Fem  u  \i>ib 
about  1560,  and  other  sporadic  efloru.  The  needed  impnoi 
came»  however,  when  tbe  Mantuan  dulu,  Louk  de  GsmpF. 
became  duke  of  Kevers  in  1565;  and  we  find  Italian  laij^s. 
working  under  princely  patrotuLge,  planting  tluir  dccadnit  in 
in  the  centre  of  France.  Tbe  first  eflorts  met  with  lillk  sxaa 
until,  with  the  appearance  of  tbe  Conmdea  imm  Ssvosa,  vki 
were  domicilii  in  Neven  In  i(>a>,  we  get  the  gcnmne  win  a 
Neven.  Naturally  the  first  productions,  wbeiher  of  ibr  On- 
fades  or  their  predeeeasors,  wttt  in  the  style  of  the  *hini 
majolica  of  Savona,  but  tbe  body  and  glaac  of  the  ne  a  tarie 
the  colours  an  not  >o  rich,  and  the  aeeutioa  b  lot  ipimi^ 
The  first  departure  from  Italian  traditions  ii  seen  in  llv  lur 
of  the  siKalled  "Fenian  style"  of  Nevcn— pnhibty  adcffl! 
from  contemporary  work  in  Limoges  cnameli  on  nelil— whm 
conventional  and  fandful  designs  of  Soweia  and  fotiigc  ^4:^ 
animals  or  figures  were  thickly  raised  in  white  enamel  ce  i 
ground  of  bright,  intense  cobatl-Eilue  gtaac    After  the  oMi 

been  eniiiely  replaced  by  p>eudo«iienta]  patterns  p^ui  ^ 
blue  or  in  polychrome,  but  really  imitated  from  the  ■"  HtS  - 
copies  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain.     When  Roueo  i*l 


h  tin-enamelled  ware,  freed  fna  the  tms 
first  developed  itself  u  Room  ankr  ik 
he  later  part  of  tlie  JTlh  CDinrj-  A  h» 
I  gradually  evolved  in  the  iaaOj- 
designed  scalloped  and  radiating  patlersa  adapted  from  oimul 
fabrics,  lare  and  ncedlewock.  and  from  the  senamatal  dri-ica 
of  contemporary  printen.  Tliese  descm.  having  bto  lUfiUr 
drawn  on  the  pieces,  were  filled  in  with  brj^  Une,>in)a|Tdln. 
light  green,  or  a  bright  bricky-red  In  pa^abk  relief,  »l^  " 
fiat  waaheiot  in  fine  lines;  and  thensilt  wasapyu^'P*'^ 


lajoHca 


eefig.  49).     So  sue. 
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Quimper,  Lille,  and  other  places  in  the  north.  Saint  Cloud  and 
Lille  made  fine  pottery  of  this  class  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and 
in  the  eariy  x8th  century. .  It  was  imitated  at  Nevers,  the 
potters*  marks  shown  being  those  of  J.  Bourdu  and  H.  Borne, 
^p^^^^  ^^     In  the  south  of  France,  Pierre 

^^m^^      T'  T  T>    Cl^rissy  established  the  industry 

■  ^^      fl  *  I^P  ^^  Moustiers  in  z686,  and»  though 

■  ^^^     ^      gA^      ^^  **'^^  Moustiers  ware  bears  a 
„^F  ^^V      )tf8Q*   strong  resemblance  to  the  debased 

,       "^      Italian  majolica  of  the  time,  the 

Nevers  Potters'  marks.  Moustiers  painters  soon  left  that 
behind,  and  on  a  glaze  of  inimitable  whiteness  and  softness  they 
deftly  pendUed  blue  patterns  based  on  the  engravings  of  designs 
after  Benin,  Marot  and  Toro.  At  a  later  date  Olerys,  who  had 
been  to  Aloora  to  introduce  the  French  faience  into  Spain, 
returned  to  Moustiers  and  introduced  a  pale  polychrome  style 
very  mferior  to  that  of  Rouen.  These  pieces  are  covered  with 
patterns  outlined  in  blue  and  filled  in  with  yellow,  pale  green 
and  light  purple.  Olerys  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  the 
grotesque'  style  of  Moustiers,  founded  on  the  caricatures  of 
Callot.  Other  factories  were  started  from  Moustiers,  such  as 
those  at  Apt,  Ardus  and  Montauban,  and  even  at  Narbonne, 
Bordeaux  and  Clermont-Ferrand;  just  as. the  northern  factories 
had  sprung  from  Rouen. 

We  have  already  seen  aU  Nevers  the  introduction  of  patterns 
in  the  Chinese  style,  and.  the  same  course  was  increasingly 
followed  at  all  the  French  factories  during  the  i8th  century. 
At  Strassburg  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  in  this  direction  when, 
about  1721,  Charles  Hannong  introduced  the  practice  of  painting 
his  white  tin-enamelled  ware  with  the  on-glaae  colours  used  by 
the  porcelain  painters.  This  process  enabled  the  French  potter 
to  produce  many  colours  unobtainable  by  his  older  process,  and 
moreover  helped  him  to  make  his  wares  look  more  like  the 
coveted  porcelain,  then  becoming  the  rage  all  over  Europe. 
This  new  departure  marks  the  end  of  the  best  period  of  French 
faience,  but  so  successfully  did  it  tneet  the  demands  of  the  time 
that  it  gradually  displaced  the  old  method  of  decoration  where 
the  colours  were  painted  on  the  raw  glaze  and  fired  along  with 
it.  Factories  sprang  up  for  the  manufacture  of  this  new  ware 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  at  Niederviller,  Luniville  and 
Sceaux,  and  it  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  older  factories  at 
Rouen,  Sincehy,  Marseilles,  &c.  With  its  general  adoption  the 
old  French  faience,  developed  from  the  Italian  stock,  departed, 
to  make  way  for  a  tin-enamelled  Imitation  of  jfamiUe-rose 
porcelain.  But  this  last  style  was  not  of  tong  life.  The  wealthy 
classes  were  no  longer  patrons  of  pottery  but  of  porcelain,  and 
when,  after  1786,  the  newly  perfected  English  earthenware  was 
thrown  upon  the  French  market,  the  French  faience-makers  had 
to  give  up  thdr  works,  or  adopt  the  manufacture  of  this  neater 
and,  for  domestic  purposes,  more  suitable  form  of  pottery. 
This  change,  together  with  the  disturbances  of  revolutionary 
times,  brought  artistic  pottery  in  France  to  a  standstill,  and  we 
shall  treat  of  its  revival  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  in  a 
subsequent  section. 

CdleeUons. — ^The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the  British 
Museum  contain  typical  examples;  but  not  such  collections  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Ciuny  Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  museum  at  Sevres, 
or  the  French  provincial  museums  at. Rouen,  Limoges,  Marseilles, 
Liile,  Sc  Omer.  Ac. 

LiTBRATuaa.— Deck,  La  FaUnce  (Paris,  1887);  Gasnault  and 
Garnier,  French  Pottery  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Handbooks, 
1884);  Le  Breton,  Le  Musie  ciramimu  de  Rouen  (Rouen,  1883); 
Milet.  (?)  Historiqtu  de  la  faience  etdela  porcelaine  de  Rouen  (Rouen, 
i8q8);  Pettier,  nistoire  de  la  fatenu  de  Rouen  (Amiens,  1870}; 
L'Abb6  H.  Rcquin,  HUUrire  de  la  Jdience  artistique  de  Moustiers, 
tome  1**  (Paris,  1903);  M.  L.  Solon,  The  Old  French  FaienU 
(London,  1903) — ^the  best  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  with  a  very 
fall  bibliojiraphy.  The  various  volumes  of  the  Cotetle  des  heaux^ 
arts  contain  many  valuable  original  articles.  (W.  B.*) 

Geuian,  DirrcH  and  Scandinavian  Pottcsy 

In  northern  Europe  until  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the 
tasking  of  tiles  is  the  only  branch  of  the  potter's  craft  of  artistic 
nnk.    The  pavement  tiles  of  Germany  of  the  Gothic  period,- 


examples  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhina 
from  Constance  to  Ct^ogne,  often  bear  designs  of  foliage  or 
grotesque  animab  full  of  chancter  and  spirit.  Their  decoration 
is  effected  either  by  impression  with  a  stamp  of  wood  or  clay,  or 
by  "  pressing  "  the  tile  in  a  mould  to  produce  a  design  in  relief. 
The  surface  is  sometimes  protected  by  a  lead  glase — ^green,' 
brown  or  yellow — but  is  generally  left  unglazed.  - 

Glaxed  tiles  with  reUef  ornament  were  also  made  as  early  as 
the  X4th  century  for  the  construction  of  stoves,  such  as  have 
continued  in  use  in  Germany  to  the  present  day.  About  1 500  a 
development  took  place  in  the  combination  of  glazes  of  different 
colours  on  a  single  tile.  In  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century 
Renaissance  ornament  appears  in  place  of  Gothic  canopies  and 
tracery,  and  blue  and  white  enamels  begin  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  lead,  glazes  of  other  colours.  Figures  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  or  shields  of  arms,  in  round-arched  niches 
are  a  favourite  motive  alike  in  the  stove  tiles  and  in  the  wares 
of  similar  technique  known  as  UaJnergefUsse^  which  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  Hirsvogel  of  Nuremberg.  These,  were 
made  not  only  in  that  city  but  also  in  Silesia  and  at  Salzburg, 
Steyr,  and  elsewhere  in  Upper  Austria;  their  manufacture 
continued  into  the  i8th  century.. 

Imitations  of  Italian  majolica  with  potychrome  painting  on 
a  white  enamelled  grotmd  were  first  made  in  southern  Germany 
about  1535,  and  it  is  with  these  wares  that  the  name  of  Hinvogel 
should  really  be  associated.  The  same  style  survived  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  stoves  and  pottery  made  by  the 
Pfau  family  at  Winterthur  in  Switzerland,  from  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century  onwards.  An  interesting  development  is  exhibited 
by  certain  rare  productions,  of  Silesian  origin,  dating  from  about 
X55O1  with  decorations  in  coloured  enameb  which  are  prevented 
from  flowing  together  by  a  strong  outline  incised  in  the  clay.  . 

Storuware.'—lht  most  important  feature  of  the  history  of 
German  pottery  is  the  development  of  stoneware  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  This  ware  is  of  a  highly  refractory  white 
or  grey  body  of  intense  hardness,  glazed  by  the  introduction  of 
salt  into  the  kiln  when  the  highest  temperature  was  reached.  It 
was  exported  in  large  qtiantities  through  the  markets  of  Cologne 
and  Aachen  ( Aiz-la-Chapelle)  to  England,  France  and  other  parts 
of  northern  Europe.  Tlie  frequent  occurrence  in  its  decoration 
of  the  arms  of  foreign  cities  and  princes  shows  that  the  German 
potters  were  alive  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  customers. 

The  oldest  centre  of  this  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  at 
Siegburg  near  Coblenz,  where  the  white  stoneware  pecuhar  to 
the  neighbourhood,  made  from  local  clay,  must  have  been  made 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantities  at  least  as  early  as  the 
15th  century;  plain  beer-jugs  of  that  date  with  cylindrical  neck 
and  slightly  swelling  body  have  been  unearthed  in  London  and 
the  eastern  coimties  of  EngUuid.  In  the  x6th  century  an  artistic 
devek)pment  took  place,  and  the  potters  were  formed  into  an 
exclusive  gild  imder  stringent  regulaU'ons. .  The  manufacture 
lasted  till  the  sack  of  the  town  by  the  Swedes  in  1632,  subsequent 
attempts  to  re-establish  it  being  unsuccessful.  Thh  ware,  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  generally  thinly  glazed  and  only  rarely 
coloured  by  staining  with  cobalt  blue,  is  decorated  by  impression 
with  small  stamps  or  by  the  application  of  reliefs  pressed  from 
separate  moulds.  •  The  motives  include  sacred  and  classical 
figure  subjects,  portraits  of  contemporary  sovereigns,  and 
armorial  bearings,  with  accessory  foliage  in  which  a  survival 
of  (}othic  feeling  is  often  perceptible.  Characteristic  forms  are 
the  high  tankard  (Schnelie)  and  the  ewer  with  long  spout  {Schna- 
bdkntg),  but  the  fancy  of  the  potter  also  fotind  expression  in 
various  quaint  or  extravagant  forms. 

At  Raeren  in  the  duchy  of  Limburg  this  industry  attained 
importance  about  1550,  and  was  continued  for  over  seventy 
years;  1539  is  the  earliest  date  known  to  occur  on  this  ware. 
The  pieces  were  of  two  kinds,  brown-glazed  and  grey;  the  latter 
usually  decorated  with  blue.  The  favourite  form  is  a  baluster- 
shaped  jug  with  heraldic  designs  or  a  frieze  of  figtires  round  the 
middle.  The  subjects  are  from  Scripture  history  or  contemporary 
peasant  life  as  interpreted  by  Hans  Sebald  Beham  and  the 
German  and  French  "  Little  Masters."    Examples  are  known 
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bearing  dates  and  names  or  Initials  of  mould-cutters,  among 
them  Ian  Emens  and  Baldem  Mennicken;  but  it  must  not 
always  be  inferred  that  a  piece  is  as  old  as  the  date  introduced 
in  its  decoration,  for  the  same  set  of  moulds  might  be  used  foe 
many  years. 

Another  important  centre  in  the  i6th  century  was  at  Ftechen 
near  Cologne.  Round-bellied  jugs  kilown  as  Bartmdnmr't  from 
the  bearded  mask  applied  in  front  of  the  neck,  covered  with 
a  brown  glase,  which  in  later  ejounples  is  often  coagulated 
into  thick  spots,  were  first  made  here  towards  the  end  of  the 
xSth  century,  and  continued  to  be  the  staple  product  well  into 
the  17th.  The  jugs  of  this  type,  known  as  Greybeards  or 
Bellarmines,  which  were  exported  in  profusion  to  England, 
Scandinavia  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  mostly  made  here. 
At  Cologne  itself  there  were  also  factories,  probably  before 
the  x6th  centuiy,  the  later  productions  of  which  resemble 
those  of  Frechen. 

During  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  busiest  stoneware 
centre  was  the  district  surrounding  HShr-Grenahausen  in  Nassau 
known  as  the  KannebttckerlSndchen,  where  artistic  ware  was 
being  made  before  x6oo.  Soon  after  that  date  manganese 
purple  was  first  used  in  the  decoration  in  addition  to  cobalt 
blue,  and  henceforward  colour  in  combination  with  impressed 
and  incised  ornament  tended  more  and  more  to  supersede 
decoration  in  relief.  Figure  subjects  gave  i^ce  to  rosettes, 
foliage  on  wavy  stems,  and  geometrical  patterns.  Vessels 
of  large  size  and  fantastic  shape  appear  beude  the  standard 
forms  of  the  earlier  factories.  In  the  z8th  century  the  forms 
of  beer- vessels  became  stereotyped  in  the  globular  jug  With 
cylindrical  neck  and  the  cylindrical  tankard,  while  tea  and 
coffee  pots,  inkstands  and  other  vnsels,  hitherto  unknown, 
began  to  be  made.  A  stoneware  manufacture  dating  back 
to  the  middle  ages  existed  at  Creussen  in  Bavaria.  The 
productions  of  this  district  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries 
consist  of  tankards  of  squat  shape,  jugs  and  jars,  of  a  dark  red 
body,  covered  with  a  lustrous  dark  brown  glase,  frequently 
painted  after  the  first  firing  in  brilliant  enamel  colours  with 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  electors  of  the  Empire,  or  other 
oft-repeated  motives.  Imitations  of  the  wares  of  Raeren  and 
Grenzhausen  were  made  at  Bouffioulx  near  Charleroi;  other 
minor  centres  of  the  manufacture  were  at  Meckenheim  near 
Cologne  and  Bunzlau  in  Silesia.  . 

As  in  En^Uuid,  so  in  Holland  (by  Ary  de  MUde  and  certain 
Delft  potters)  and  in  Germany,  attempts  were  made  with 
some  success,  early  in  the  18th  century,  to  imitate  the  Chinese 
red  stoneware,  known  as  hoccaros.  The  early  efforts  of  BOttger, 
the  discoverer  of  the  secret  of  true  porcelain,  at  Meissen,  belong 
to  this  category.  .  His  red  ware  is  of  such  hardness  that  it  was 
cut  and  polished  on  the  lapidaiy's  wheel.  For  some  time  after 
the  manufacture  of  red  ware  at  Meissen  had  ceased,  a  glased 
brown  ware  of  less  hard  body  with  gUt  or  silver  decoration 
was  made  at'Bayreuth.  The  products  of  other  minor  factories 
of  this  class  cannot  now  be  identified. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  lead-glazed  peasant  pottery, 
such  as  the  bowls  produced  at  Marburg  with  quaint  symbolical 
<levices  modelled  in  relief  and  applied.  Slip-covered  wares 
with  graffiato  decoration,  apparently  of  indigenous  growth 
and  not  inspired  by  foreign  examples,  were  made  well  on  into 
the  19th  century  near  Crefeld  anid  elsewhere  in  Germany,  at 
Langnau  in  Switzerland,  and  by  German  emigrants  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Holland  a  peculiar  green-^azed  ware  was  made 
in  the  i8th  century  with  pierced  geometrical  decoration  recalling 
the  Dutch  carved  woodwork  of  the  period. 

Ddft. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  pottery  fs  the  appearance  about  x6oo,  in  a  highly  developed 
state,  of  the  manufacture  of  a  tin-enamelled  earthenware  at 
Delft.  It  was  introduced  in  that  town  by  Herman  Pietersz 
of  Haarlem,  but  whence  he  learned  his  art  is  unknown.  The 
faience-makers  (plateelbackers)  were  one  of  the  eight  crafts  of 
Delft  which  formed  the  Gild  of  St  Luke  founded  in  16 11.  About 
1650  a  great  development  took  place,  and  till  the  latter  years 
of  the  1 8th  century,  when  its  faience  was  ousted  by  the  more 


serviceable  wares  of  the  Enj^lish  potteries^  Delft  reaaked 
the  most  important  centre  of  ceramic  indastiy  la  northtn 
Europe.  The  ware  is  of  fine  buff-coloured  day,  dipped  after 
the  first  firing  in  a  white  tin-enanael,  which  fanned  the  grMcd 
for  painted  decoration;  after  painting,  this  was  covered  vita 
a  transparent  lead  glaze  and  fbred  a  second  time,  so  that  is  :3 
technique  it  belongs  to  the  same  dass  as  the  painted  Italii:: 
majolica  and  the  old  French  faience.  At  its  best  it  is  li^tl; 
ranked  among  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  potters  art. 

Characteristic  of  the  first  period  are  dishes  ^od  piatpn  ia 
blue  monochrome  with  somewhat  overcrowded  scenes  of  popnb: 
life  in  the  style  of  the  engravings  of  Goltzxua.  Imitatioas  of 
the  oriental  porcelain  imported  by  the  Dutch  East  India  CoaqaaT 
were  introduced  about  1650  by  Aelbregt  de  Kciaer  and  coa- 
tinued  for  some  time  among  the  finest  pEoductioas.  At  ibe 
same  time  the  earlier  tradition  was  developed  in  the  fiadi? 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits  of  Abraluun  de  Kooge  tad 
Frederick  van  Frytom..  Other  potters  oi  the  best  period  woe 
Lambartus  van  Eenhom  and  Louwys  Fictoor,  maken  of  tk 
large  reeded  vases  with  Chinese  floral  «<»*igw  jn  potycfaraae, 
Augestyn  Reygensj  Adriaen  Pynacker,  and  Lucas  van  Dtk; 
to  the  last  are  attributed  the  pieces  with  yellow  deooratioa  <a 
an  olive-green  enamel  ground.  The  rare  examines  with  pofy* 
chrome  decoration  on  a  black  ground  in  imitatioB  of  Cbioat 
lacquer  are  the  work  of  Fictoor  and  Pynacker.  \%lsh  the  xStk 
century  came  a  largdy  increased  demand  and  a  amartjans 
deterioration  in  artistic  quality.  The  rise  of  the  Gennaa  pceo- 
lain  factories  had  its  ^ect  in  the  introductioa  of  ovei^ue 
painting  fired  inia  muffle  kiln,  typified  by  tbeworfcof  theDexint, 
father  and  son.  This  iimovation,  by  which  the  Ddft  pottm 
attempted  to  compete  with  European  poroelaxxi,  contx&oted 
to  the  ruin  of  their  art  by  eliminating  the  skilled  touch  leqaaed 
for  painting  on  the  unfired  enameL  The  ware  freqnmtly,  bat 
not  invariably,  bears  a  mark  derived  from  the  sign  of  the  bxtarj 
(the  rose,  the  peacock,  the  three  bells,  &c),  or  the  name  or  imtiib 
of  its  proprietor. 

A  small  faience  factory  wis  started  by  Jan  van  KoUeS 
about  1755  at  Amhem;  its  productions  were  of  good  qna^ty, 
chiefly  in  the  rococo  style,  marked  with  a  code 

The  exportation  of  the  Delft  ware  to  Germany  oocaswoed 
the  rise  of  numerous-  factories  in  that  country  for  nakisg 
faience  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch.  Among  these  may  be  nuaed 
Hanau  (founded  about  1670),  F^rankfort  and  CasaeL  Othen, 
such  as  Kiel  and  Stralsund,  drew  their  in^picaticm  from  the 
productions  of  Marseilles  and  Straasbuxg  (f  .v.).  At  Kurembcif 
a  factory  was  founded  in  1713,  which  was  but  little  affected 
by  extraneous  influences;  among  its  chaxactexistic  fvodisctiaBS 
are  dishes  with  sunk  deoiration  in  the  form  of  n  star,  and  j^ 
with  long  necks  and  pear-shaped  bodies,  often  spdraUy  fiuted 
Similar  wares  were  made  at  Bayreuth.  The  Datdi  and  Ffcedk 
styles  were  carried  by  German  potters  into  Scandinavis;  be- 
tories  were  established  at  Copenhagen  in  X73«,  at  R&stiaad 
and  Marieberg  near  Stocklu^  in  X728  and  X758,  ajid  at  Hcneb^ 
in  Norway  about  1759. 

At  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  tlie  influeixz  of  imported 
English  earthenware  was  strongly  fdt.  In  Holland  workshofa 
were  established  for  painting  the  English  cream-coloared  we 
with  subjects  suited  to  the  Dutch  taste;  and  in  Germasy 
cream-coloured  wares  and  steingut  in  imitation  of  Wedgwood'i 
productions  were  manufactured  at  Cassd,  Pkoskau  and  elx> 
where.  The  "  Delft  "  ware  of  Holland  during  the  X7th  oeatair 
was  a  beautiful  decorative  ware,  in  which  the  Dutch  polcten 
caught  successfully  the  spirit,  and  often  the  very  colour  vatce. 
of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain.  Its  hmt  i^Kcad  onr 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  its  st^es  were  xtadily  imiutcd  by 
the  potters  of  all  other  countries  who  made  a  similar  ware. 
Even  the  polychrome  Ddft,  thou^  not  nearly  so  beautzfd  as 
the  **  blue  and  white,"  is  strongly  decorative,  and  one  sees  in  the 
polychrome  faience  of  northern  France  and  erf  Gcxmany  oore 
than  a  trace  of  its  influence.  When  this  ware  was  s«q)^aoted 
by  English  earthenwase  it  was  a  dear  instance  of  a  wait  thai 
was  tedmicaily  superior  disjdadng  a  more  artattc  pradnct 
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Illllll^  I9PB},  (hap.  ill.  Fat  Dutch  faience,  tec  Havsnl.  li. 
tl  l»  Mourn  it  Ddfi  (Paril,  1B7S),  and  anick  by  umc  .lur  , 
"ta  Fnfeacc  d'Ainfcem  "  [n  GtutU  ta  inrii-a'U,  ind 
•J.  DL  (1879).  For  Oroiao  [aienn.  .ce  von  FalVc,  .1,' 
(BkUh.  i^).  and  anicln  by  Slinta.  "  Dculicrhe  Fayi^iTL-Ll.i 
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Fu  Scsndiiuvian  ptMKry.  KC  Nyroo,  Danike  Faiiiatci  F,-i- 
Mttttf  (Copcnhascn.  iSSl):  SlriV,  RS.,lr^nJ  ,1  ,Va„¥v.;  .- 


Lciled  ml  Influence  on  the  hiitorical 
developmeDt  oi  the  art.  OSihooti  fnjm  the  main  stem  Ilial  have 
developed  little  di  no  indindualiiy  cui  only  be  bricSy  menlioncd. 
When  the  cbaiacleriitic  Spamah-Mootlili  luitte  wares  ceaied 
to  be  desired  by  Ibe  wealthy  they  rapidly  aanlt  into  iflU£iuficance, 
thou^  as  a  decorative  peasant  pott«ry  their  manufacture  never 
really  ceued  and  ha*  bmi  revived  again  in  out  day.  The  coune 
ol  potteiy  impotuiion  was  dunged  and  thd  luiw  faihion- 
able  Italian  majolica  was  brou^I  into  Spain  in  the  r6th  and 
i;th  cencuriea,  ai  Hiipano-Molelque  wares  had  followed  the 
of^axtt  coiine  two  centuiie)  eulier.  Besides  the  influence 
which  these  impelled  waies  had  on  the  Spanish  potlen,  a  number 
o\  wanderinfl  Italian  majolitts  found  their  way  into  Spain.  10 
ibat  we  And  the  use  ol  painted  colour,  particularly  blue,  yellow, 
orange,  srecn  and  purple,  maldng  its  appearance  at  vanous 
ccniies.  vound  Vatenda,  at  Triana  near  Seville,  lie,  but  the 
DDit  important  laaDufacture  was  at  Talavera  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula.  The  best  of  this  wale  recalls  the  late  Italian 
majolica  of  Savona,  and  the  influence  of  Chinese  porcelain  de- 
i'gai,  probably  filtered  through  to  the  Spanish  palteis  by  the 
then  popular  enamelled  Dellt  warn,  ia  very  apparent.  The 
potteries  ol  Talavera  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1560,  and  they 
continued  at  work,  with  varying  fortunes,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  iSth  CEnluiy.     Many  and  varied  wares  were  produced,  in- 

pols.  and  hanging  Sower  vases,  logelher  wl  Ih  moulded  and  pain  ted 
snail*,  owb,  dogs,  oranges,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  every  kind 
ol  Iruit.  Apart  from  the  poorer  colour  the  baroque  atyle  of 
ornament  also  rendered  the  ware  much  inferior  to  that  of  Italy 
or  of  France.  The  papular  Talavera  warts  were  imitated  else- 
where in  Spain,  and  a  number  of  factories  existed  at  Toledo  ia 
the  i7di  century,  but  their  wares  are  very  inferior.  In  the  i8th 
century,  besides  debased  imitations  oi  this  ware,  some  coarse 
tiul  slrUiiBC  pottery  waa  made  at  Puente  del  Anobispo  near 
Ti^edo. 

An  iDlenMlllg  offshoot  from  the  Talavera  potteries  is  to  be 
fnmd  in  the  tin-enamelled  varcs  made  al  PucbLa,  Meidco,  froni 
Ibe  early  17th  cenlury.     It  b  said  Ihat  Spanish  potten  wete 
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settled  at  this  place  by  the  Domlnlcau  soon  after  1600;  and  Ibe 

making  ol  a  debased  form  of  Spanish  majolica  continued  there 
lor  nearly  two  centuries.  See  Barber's  "Tin- Enamelled  Pottery." 
BuiUiii  0/  Ikt  Piiladtlfkia  Uusium.  1907.  During  the  18th 
century  determined  efforts  were  made  by  King  Charles  lU.  snd 
by  the  famous  Count  Aranda  to  improve  the  Spanish  pottery 
wares,  as  well  b4  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
The  efforts  of  the  king  led  10  the  foundaiion  of  the  porcelain 
works  at  Bucn  Rctiro  near  Madrid,  which  will  be  mentioned  later, 
and  considerable  success  also  attended  the  revival  ol  strong 
copper  Itislre,  like  that  of  the  late  Hispano- Moresque  wares; 
but  the  lineit  tin-enamelled  wares  were  those  made  at  Alcora 
in  the  impprlant  factory  founded  by  Count  Aranda  in  1716, 
I  which  continued  in  operation  down  to  the  French  wars.  For 
his  purposes  the  count  brought  from  Mousticrs,  then  one  of  the 
famous  French  pottery  centres  (see  above),  Joseph  Olerys.  a 
well-known  pot-painter.  He  vent  to  Alcora  as  chief  draughts- 
man and  designer,  having  charge  of  a  number  of  Spanish  potters 
and  painters.  Olerys  introduced  the  Moustien  style  of  decora- 
lion,  and  the  ^aze  and  bodyof  the  Alcora  wares  of  the  best  period 
recall  the  fine  quality  of  Moustlerx  faience.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Oletys  in  his  turn  leaml  the  use  of  various  delicate  yellow 
an<l  green  colours  from  the  Spaniards,  and  when  he  returned  to 
France  in  i;}7,  having  acquitted  hiinself  most  honourably,  he 
introduced  this  new  tlyle  of  delicate  polychrome  decoration  at 
Mousticrs.  The  mixture  of  motives  and  ideu  that  aa'mated  the 
duke  and  his  potters  may  fie  seen  by  the  following  list  ol  wares 
produced  about  r7  jo.  Vases  of  diflercnt  shapes;  small  teapots; 
teapots  and  covers,  Chinese  fashion;  teapots  and  coven.  Dutch 
fashion;  cruetl,  Chinese  style;  entrfe  dishes;  salt-cellara,  Chinoe 
style;  aculijlai  (bowli)  of  Constantinople;  bfrjuiOai  (sauce- 
bowls),  Chinese  style;  cupt,  plates,  ind  saucers  of  diScrent 
kinds  with  good  painted  borders  in  imitation  of  lace-work, 
and  finally  Iruit-stands,  salad-bowls  and  dishes,  trays  and 
telrigeTBton.  Later  ia  the  century  the  manulacture  of 
rcelain  ina  Introduced  here,  ai  well  as  while  earthenware 
ide  in  imitation  of  the  productions  of  Wedgwood,  arid  the 
litt-enainelled  wares  flickered  out  in  Spain  as  they  did  elsewhere, 
gufacturt  of  a  kind  of  debased  majoLca  was  also  prac- 
tised in  Portugal  from  the  i6th  ceHtury  down  to  our  own  times; 
but  the  ware  never  attained  to  any  distlsction  and  is  Utile  known 
outside  that  country.  The  besl-koown  specimens  were  made  at 
Rato,  near  Lisbon,  where  a  factory  was  founded  in  17^7  under 
the  patroiuge  ol  the  court. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  unglaied  native  potlery  ol  Spain 
ind  Portugal,  lor  wioe-jan,  water- jars  and  bottles,  cooking  pots, 
ind  other  domestic  utouils  are  ilUl  made  in  these  countries  for 
ordinary  domestic  use,  in  traditional  forms  and  by  methods  ol 
:he  most  primitive  kind.  Many  of  these  vessels,  especially  the 
'inajas  (wine-jsrs)  and  water-coolers,  are  based  on  andent. 
fi»*»ir^l  or  Arab  forms,  and  in  every  country  market-place  it  is 
still  conmion  to  see  groups  ol  vessels,  in  imglased  pottery  of  fine 
shape  and  Anisb.  caposed  lor  sale — a  very  diflcrent  state  of 
thing)  from  what  obtains  in  Frame,  Germany,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  the  primitive  methods  of  the  peasant  are  being 
imitated  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  From  the  i6lh  to 
the  [8th  century  a  special  kind  of  imglased  pa ttery  vessels  known 
as  buccarti  was  extensively  made  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

ing  to  the  special  kind  of  clay,  flic  curious  point  about  this 
ware  is  that,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  documents,  the 
veuels  were  delicately  Keitcd.  like  a  ware  imported  from  Mexico; 
aiHi  the  soft  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  eaten — a  custom 
ough  in  certain  parts  of  Central  and  Southern  America- 
(See  M.  L.  Solon.  Tki  ffebU  Biutatia,  1S96.}  (W.  B.*} 

Emcusb  Fottirv  raou  ibe  i6ib  TO  the  iqth  CEHimir' 
The  course  of  pottery  manufacture  in  England  followed, 
generally  rather  in  the  rear,  that  ol  FraiKX,  C  '    ~' 
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Briulo.  TlicRomaiii  introduced  Ihelr  more  tdvincedtKbDklUC, 
■nd,  beside*  iraponiog  luliu  lod  Giuliih  pMiery,  they  fouoded 
numetou5  ceDim  of  pottery  mtnufa^ture,  u  ftt  Upchuich, 
Castor,  UricoDium,  &c  With  tbe  depulure  o[  the  RoDun 
legions  their  simple,  yet  compirstively  idvinctd,  pollery 
Tsnished,  lod  Suoa  and  euty  Normin  times  have  leit  us  Utile 
hut  wans  resembling  those  of  tit  Gtnnuiic  and  Ftanluih  pro- 
duclioiu  {6g.  so).  The  early  middle  ages  passed 
ImpnvemcDt,  and,  though 
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the  form  of  a  mounted  knight  in  Saliibuiy  Museum — proved 
that  glaied  nres  were  made  In  thu  csontiy.  the  general  run 
dI  our  medieval  pottery  vessels  never  soared  above  the  iliil]  of 
the  CnvElling  b(ick  or  tile  maker.'  The  monulic  tile-makers, 
with  their  strong,  Cothjc  tile  pavemenli,  produced  artistic 
work  of  a  very  high  order;  but  tbe  patrons  ol  the  common 
potter  remained  content  with  his  rudely  made  and  simply 
glased  pitchers.  Oagoni,  dishes  and  mu^  (see  Gg.  Ji}'  ^ve" 
in  the  iGth  century  tfie  eicellence  of  English  penter  probably 
acted  as  a  harrier  to  the  introduction  of  finer  pollery,  and  it 
•as  only  the  importation  oi  foreign  wares— Italian,  German, 
Dutch  and  French— that  stirred  up  our  native  day-wotkers 
to  the  poMibiiitia  of  their  art.  In  early  Tudor  times  there 
was  some  iraporuiion  of  Italian  majolica  as  well  *i  of  the 
Hispano- Moresque  pieces,  and  the  religious  wars  as  weU  as  tbe 
course  with  Ibe  Low  Countries  brought  over  [o 
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who  had  held  the  office'  0I  aecntaiy  to  llucc  sncceaiTt  hiibotx 

if  Chester,  and  who  obtained  a  patent  in  TIS71  ioe  the  maab- 

acture  of  certain  improved  kinds  of  pottery.    Wc  have  is 

inowledte  where  Dwighl  acquired  his  ^iil  in  cbc  potter'i  ui. 

or  when  be  obliioed  hit  patent  he  was  restding  at  Klgia 

(Lancaahiie),  far  removed  from  the  districts  where  Ian:p 

ten  bad  settled.    About  1671-1(17]  Dwighl  set  up  a  factuj 

Fulbam,  where  he  resided  tilt  his  death  in  1703.    He  ra 

rays  an  eager  experimenter,  and  from  fats  diaries  it  ictEi 

tain  that  be  was  searching  after  the.  Iben,  mysterious  Cbmes 

tebin.    We  have  no  grounds  for  believioj  that  he  ever  u- 

r\t6  success  in  this  search,  for  bis  kiuvn  ptwiiielioBs  tvij 

be  grouped  into  two  main  dasses:    (i)  Hard-fircd  red  no^- 

! — mostly  small  vessels,  teapots,  mugs,  Ate,  is  imitalioa  d 

Chinese  buccatos.'    (1)  Whitish,  grey,  or  drab  .nll-glueil 

eware  made  b  imitation  o(,  aod  often  not  to  be  distingniihol 

I,  tbe  wares  of  tbe  Rhineland.    But  Dwi^  prntaixd  1 

consideikble  number  of  modelled  portrait-buns,   itaiiieuo, 

11  in  stoneware  of  various  lints,  nhich  eotjlle  bin  \a  i 

place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  potters.    T^  pO(tiail4)Bi  it 

~rince  Kupeit  (British  Museum),  tbe  statuelta  o<  Udnitr 

Iritish  Museum),  of  Jupiter  (Liverpool).  Itc,  an  wonky  ol  1 

of  Lydia  Dwigbi  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  is  <Be  ol  ik 
umii  beautiful  works  ever  executed  by  an  En^ish  potts. 

eantime  tbe  manufacture  ol  tin^enamelled  pottery,  in  tbetfTk 
Dellt,"  was  pnaecuted  with  increasing  industry  ia  I^jadu 
he  south  side  of  tbe  river,  and  panicuLariy  at  Lambck 
By  tbe  end  of  the  17th  ontury  the  sanK  imitatioa  "  Ddli ' 
ware)  were  made  at  Bristol  si.d  Liverpool,  ooruiiining  imll.  ii 
the  dodng  years  of  tbe  iSlh  century,  tla-enaindledeaTtbanre 
fas  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  perfected  Eoglitb  oeuB-criHit 
liere  is  a  strong  family  likeness  in  aU  this  Entfidl  *  DcUt.' 
rhetber  made  at  Lambeth,  Bristol  or  LiverpooL    Tbe  body  d 

of  the  coDtinent.  and  Is  not  >o  suitable  for  its  spedal  pwpoe, 
u  it  It  generally  dehdeot  in  lime.  Tbe  decontioa  is  BuEy 
liaJBted  in  cobalt  blue  of  good  tone,  tbini^  inferior  ia  *tiDcs 
and  richness  of  tint  to  that  of  the  best  Delft  pieca;  ydftiatMoi 
painting  was  not  lo  comraon,  and  it  differs  from  that  of  tiw 
Dutchmen  in  tbe  greater  prevalence  of  a  pale  yvllov  cd^Dor  isd 
the  geDeraJ  absence  ol  any  good  red  like  that  fooikd  tm  the  po^ 
chrome  wares  of  Delii,  Rooen.  *e. 

German  stoneware  also  received  a  wdl-meritcd  sban  of  atin- 
Eion  long  before  the  time  of  Dwi^t,  and  it  is  oltea  iMpe^Ai 
LO  distinguish  tbe  grey  and  brown  ale-jnci,  grcybeaids,  Ac, 
presumably  ol  English  manufacture  in  the  ijth  and  cady  i^ 
iienturies,  from  their  German  prototypes.  Fulbajn  i^aaiscd  as 
important  centre  of  this  manufaclure,  and  a  fine  biwvD  tfoor- 
ware  was  largely  made  at  Nottingham  as  earfy  as  1700;  in  oA 


Ing  their  trade  ikng  the  Thames  side,  in  what  were  tbcD  tbe  ou 
akirt*  of  London,  and  probably  in  the  eastern  counties  and  Kei 
as  well  It  seems  probable  tltat  tbe  earliest  in£ueDce  was  a 
Italian  one,  but  before  this  was  firmly  domiciled  it  was  ni] 
planted  by  that  of  the  Dutch  and  Gemians.  The  Gnt  wares  1 
an  improved  Uad  that  were  made  In  England  are  so  dosely  r 
lated  10  the  German  stonewares  and  the  "  Dctft  "  wares  that 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  actual  specimens  are  < 
English  or  foreign  origin.  The  first,  and  In  some  senses  tl 
greatest,  of  English  potreis  was  John  Dwight,  an  educated  mai 


trekarshgiai  Jnnut^  va 


The  development  of  a  native  En^ish  poIter7  took  pbct  a 
North  StaSordshirc.  A  growing  community  d  peasant  pgllas. 
who  manufactured  some  strongly  decorative  Eoglisb  wans 
by  very  simple  means,  was  established  bete  fam  tbe  niddk  d 
the  I7tb  century.  Rudely  faabioned  dishes,  jugs,  bottles,  St.. 
were  shaped  In  the  local  red-burning  brick  clays,  sitd,  ^ile  the 
pieces  were  still  soft,  simple  but  ^ective  decocalive  paltOES 
were  drawn  upon  them  in  dilnted  ^lite  day  (dip),  tiaBed  oa 
throu^  a  quiO  or  from  a  narrow-^iouted  voscL  This  atucal 
and  world-wide  process  (for  It  wu.  used  t^  the  PulanaK 
Egyptian,  tbe  Roman  and  the  Bynotine  potters)  hat  foniAcd 
tbe  peasant  potters  of  every  European  (XHUiUy  with  character- 
istic wares,  but  novhetf  was  It  used  with  gttaiet  tfl  than  m 
England.  Tbe  English  slip-deem  ted  wares  an  ofun  qicies 
of  as  "  Toft  ware,"  because  Thomas  Toll,  living  in  what  ii  mv 
Hanley  (StaSordlbiie)  boldly  sigited  and  dated  nany  d  te 
pieces  (1670,  &C-)i  hut  similar  wares  were  made  at  Wiothan 
In  Kent,  in  Derbyshire,  Wales  and  flsewhere^    Tkc  rqiaie  ol 

•  Beatf  at  MeisMi  made  a  siinilar  ware  as  Ui  enlsik  to  thi 
dlscsvery  ot  whiu  pontlaia.  but  this  was  after  Dwi^'a  tkslh. 
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tlie  Sufiordshixe  district  most  have  spread  by  the  time  of 
the  Revolutiott,  for  soon  after  1690  John  Philip  Elers,  a 
Dutchman  of  good  family,  settled  there  and  began  to  make  a 
superior  pottexy  to  any  previously  made  in  the  district  Elers 
is  generally  described  as  a  great  inventor  who  brought  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  into  the  district,  but  the  only  wares  he  is  known 
to  have  nuule  were  singularly  like  those  of  Dwight,  and,  quite 
recently,  records  of  a  lawsuit  in  which  Dwight  charged  Elers 
and  some  other  Staffordshire  potters  with  suborning  his  work- 
men and  infringing  his  patents  have  been  brought  to  light  It 
is  certain  that,  from  the  time  of  Elers,  the  Staffordshire  potters 
made  great  advances  in  the  fabrication  of  their  wares,  and  during 
the  x8th  century  they  evolved  two  distinctively  EngUsh  kinds  of 
pottery ,  (i)the  white  and  drab  salt-glaze,  (a)£nglish  earthenware. 

StaffprdskixM  SaU-^aur^lt  is  uncertain  wheii  and  how  the 
Staffordshire  potters  learnt  that  a  highly  siliceous  pottery  could 
be  glazed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  kiln  at  the  height 
Off  the  firing,  for  the  practice  had  originated  in  the  Rhindand 
more  thin  a  century  before.  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  the  practice  was  introduced  by  Eleis,  but  thif  is  tmcertain. 
Eariy  in  the  i8th  century  a  fine,  white,  thin,  salt-glazed  ware 
was  made  in  Staffordshire,  in  many  quaint  and  fanciful  forms 
largely  influenced  by  Chinese  porcelains-still  an  object  of  wonder 
and  myitery.  Teapots,  coffee-pots,  tea-caddies,  plates,  dishes, 
bowls,  candlesticks,  mugs  and  bottles  were  made  in  great  variety, 
and  at  its  best  the  ware  is  a  dainty  and  elegant  one,  so  that  a 
brisk  trade  was  developed  in  the  district,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
a  distinctively  English  pottery  was  exported  to  the  continent 
and  to  the  American  colonies. 

English  Earthenware,— Tht  manufacture  of  tin-enamelled 
pottery  scarcely  obtained  a  foothold  in  Staffordshire,  but  the 
invention  of  the  white  salt-glazed  ware  paved  the  way  for  one 
of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  potter's  art  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  abandonment  of 
the  ordinary  red  or  buff  dayi  with  a  coating  of  white  slip  or  of 
tin-enamcl,  and  the  substitution  of  a  ware  white  throughout  its 
substance,  prepared  by  mixing  selected  white-burning  days 
and  finely-ground  ffint  (silica).^  The  change  has  generaUy  been 
afffO«-<*t**<  with  Wedgwood,  most  famous  of  English  potteri, 
but  he  reaOy  only  perfected,  along  with  his  contemporaries,  the 
Warbortons,  Turners  and  others,  the  work  of  half  a  century's 
experiment  and  discovery.  The  ware  compared  most  favour- 
ably, from  the  point  of  view  of  serviccableness,  neatness  and 
mechanical  finish,  with  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  and  as  the  tin- 
enamelled  wares  had  almost  everywhere  in  Europe  sunk  to  the 
position  of  domestic  crockery — ^for  the  Chinese,  German,  French 
and  English  porcelains  had  di^>laced  it  with  the  wealthy — this 
better-fashioned  and  more  durable  English  ware  gave  it  its  final 
death-blow.  English  earthenware  in  its  various  forms  was  to  be 
met  with  all  over  Europe,  from  London  to  Moscow,  and  from 
Cadiz  to  Stockholm;  and,  aided  1^  emigrant  English  potters,  the 
continental  nations  soon  began  a  similar  manufacture  for  them- 
selves. Everywhere  this  great  change  was  encouraged  by  the 
growing  fondness  for  mechanical  perfection*  and  it  is  not  with- 
out a  sigh  that  a  lover  of  pottery  can  witness  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  painted  tin-enamelled  wares---degenerate 
survivals  though  they  were  of  Italian  majolica,  French  faience 
and  Dutch  "  Delft " — before  the  unconquerable  advance  of 
another  form  of  pottery  which  in  its  inception  was  based  on 
technical  rather  than  artistic  qualilies,  espedally  as  nearly  a 
century  passed  before  the  new  material  was  turned  to  artistic 
account. 

By  general  consent  the  name  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  has  been 
pre<«nunently  associated  with  this  great  change,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  though  he  had  many  conteinporaries  who  equalled 
or  even  excdled  him  in  certain  kinds  of  pottery,  no  other  potter 
ever  approached  him  in  the  range  of  his  products  and  the  varied 
applications  to  which  he  turned  the  exerdse  of  hb  remarkable 

*  For  a  diKtianoa  of  the  stages  through  which  this  was  achieved 
the  reader  is  refeired  to  raedu  works,  such  as  Prof.  A.  H.  Church's 
English  Earthatmartt  and  W.  Burton's  En^ish  EarOunware  and 


talents.'  True,  he  soon  abandoned  the  simply  Stiiffordshire 
wares,  coloured  with  mottled  glazes  or  day-slipft,  to  which  the 
names  of  Astbury  or  Whiddon  are  commonly  attad^ed,  but  the 
varied  productions  of  his  factory  united  the  best  work  of  a 
district  fruitful  in  new  kinds  of  potteiy,  with  something  eq>ecial 
to  Wedgwood  himself.  Thus  he  adopted  and  improved  the 
green  and  ydlow  glazes  which  had  come  down  from  medieval 
times  (see  the  cauliflower  ware  piece,  Plate  X.),  and  gave  a 
new  direction  to  their  use  in  his  green-glazed  dessert  services, 
candlesticks,  &c  He  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
fired  red-day  teapots,  mugs,  coffee-pots,  cream-jugs,  -ftc, 
introduced  by  Elers;  and,  along  with  his  fellow-potters,  he 
invented,  drab,  grey,  brown  and  other  colours  In  similarly  hard- 
fired  unglazed  bodies.  He  ndther  Invented  nor  alone  perfected 
the  Staffordshire  cream-coloured  earthenware,  but  he  made  it 
so  wdl  that  his  "  Queen's  ware  "  was  the  best  of  its  dass.  He 
undoubtedly  invented  the  Jasper  ware,  in  which  on  grounds  of 
ungUized  blue,  green,  black,  &c,  white  figures  and  ornamental 
motives,  adapted  from  the  antique  by  Flaxman,  Webber  and 
other  sculptors,  were  applied;  and  he  even  attempted  to  re- 
produce the  painted  vases  of  the  Greek  decadence  in  dry  colours 
painted  over  a  hard  black  body. 

Wedgwood's  "  Jasper  ware,"  his  most  original  production 
(see  Plate  X.),  differed  both  in  nature  and  composition  from  all 
the  spedes  of  pottery  that  had  preceded  it.  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  qualities  of  the  finest  porcelain  biscuit,  Wedgwood 
discovered,  after  years  of  experiment,  that  by  mixing  together 
a  plastic  white  day  and  "  cawk  "  or  barytes  he  could  obtain  a 
"  body  "  which  might  be  "  thrown  "  on  the  whed  or  "  pressed  " 
in  moulds,  and  which,  while  it  fired  to  a  white  and  sub-trans- 
lucent pottery, was  capable  of  being  coloured,  by  the  usual  metallic 
oxides,  to  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  lilac  and  black. 
The  ware  resembled  "  biscuit "  porcelain  in  that  it  needed  no 
glaze  to  render  it  impervious  to  water,  and  it  thus  marked  the 
culmination  of  those  "  dry  "  or  unglazed  wares  that  had  been  so 
largely  made  in  China,  Japan  and  Europe,  where  the  quality 
resides  in  the  fired  day  material  without  any  adventitious  aid 
from  a  glaze.  The  general  practice  was.  to  make  the  body  of 
the  vessel  of  a  coloured  material  and  to  ornament  this  with 
applied  figures  or  ornamental  reliefs,  in  **  white  "  of  the  same 
kind, "  pressed  "  from  intaglio  mouldi  and  then  applied  by  wet- 
ting the  surface  and  squeezing— leaving  the  fire  to  unite  the 
vessd  and  its  applied  ornament  into  one  piece.  Sometimes  the 
ornament  was  in  a  coloured  day  applied  on  a  white  body,  and 
we  get  in  the  same  way  black  on  red,  buff  on  red  or  black,  and 
red  or  black  on  buff  and  drab  bodies.  The  variety  of  bodies 
produced  by  Wedgwood  and  his  followers  in  this  way  is  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  diversity  of 
their  application,  for  the  pieces  made  indude  plaques,  vases, 
plates,  dishes,  jardinidrcs,  bulb-pots,  teapots,  cups  and  saucers, 
inkstands,  scent-bottles,  buttons,  buckles,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
kind  of  thing  that  could  be  made  in  day.  Many  of  the  applied 
designs,  whether  of  figures  or  ornament,  were  very  beautiful  in 
a  way,  being  copied  or  adapted  from  Greek  and  Roman  gems, 
vases,  &c.  At  their  best  they  are  marvellous  for  the  predsion  and 
delicacy  of  their  execution,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
anything  better  could  have  been  done  in  this  style.  So  per- 
fectly did  they  represent  the  taste  of  their  period  that  attempts 
were  made  at  Sdvres,  Meissen,  Berlin  and  Buen  Retiro  to  produce 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  porcelain;  but  none  of  these  can 
be  compared  with  the  works  of  Wedgwood,  or  his  great  con- 
temporary Turner  (see  Plate  X.),  in  beauty  of  colour  or  perfection 
of  workmanship. 

It  is  obvious  nowadays  that  much  of  this  work  was  inspired 
by  im'staken  motives;  that  it  was  founded  on  an  imperfect 
view  of  andent  art;  and  that  it  was  marred  by  its  mechanical 
ideals;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  perfect  harmony 

*  It  is  amusingpr  annoying  to  find  in  European  museums  the  wares 
oC  Wedgwood,  Turner.  Adams  and  one  of  the  Leeds  potteries,  all 
lumped  together  as  '*  Wedgwood,"  and  yet  one  can  hardly  wonder 
at  it,  rcmemberinsr  how  much  has  been  written  of  Wedgwood  and 
how  little  of  the  other  English  potters  of  the  i8th  century. 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  that  while  it  emphasizes  for  us 

the  pseudo-classic  taste  of  the  late  i8th  century,  it  marks  an 

advance  in  the  technical  skill  of  the  potter  which  is  simply 

astounding.    The  co-ordination  of  labour^  which  had  gone 

further  with  the  Greek  ayd  the  Italian  potter  than  is  generally 

supposed,  was  now  brought  to  a  climax.    Mechanical  appliances 

were  introduced  for  the  performance  of  many  portions  of  the 

potter's  work  that  had  hitherto  been  indifferently  performed 

by  rude  and  exhausting  manual  toil;  and  while  the  application 

of  mechanism  was  pushed  too  far — so  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 

XQth  century  we  find  the  most  inartistic  pottery  the  world  has 

ever  seen — we  must  regard  this  even  more  as  a  cyclic  movement 

of  human  feeling  than  as  the  work  of  any  individual,  or  group 

of  men.    Ihe  late  i8th  century  marks  the  period  when  pottery 

was  no  longer  produced,  as  Italian  majolica,  the  Henri-Deux 

ware,  the  Palissy  wares,  the  best  faience  of  Nevers,  Rouen, 

Moustiers,  Delft  or  Nuremberg  had  been,  for  the  noble  or  the 

wealthy,  but  when  it  was  largely  in  demand  by  the  poorer  classes, 

anxious  in  their  turn  to  have  a  useful  ware  which  should  imitate 

the  more  costly  porcelain  used  by  the  great.    France,  Germany, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  later  the  United  States,  all  followed  in  the 

wake  of  the  English  potters,  and  the  printing-press  was  applied 

in  all  countries  to  produce  elaborate  engraved  patterns  in  blue, 

brown,  green,  &c.,  in  order  to  get  an  effective-looking  ware  in 

harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  at  the  same  time 

cheaper  'in  price  than  the  simple  painted  patterns  of  the 

vanquished  tin-enamel. 

ejections. — ^The  British  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museums 
naturally  contain  the  most  representative  collections  of  English 

K>ttcry.  The  museums  at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Burslem,  Hanlev  and 
otttngham,  also  have  ^ooti  collections,  while  Birminffham,  Man- 
chester and  Stoke-upoh-Trent  may  be  mentioned.  The  Guildhall 
Museum,  London,  is  rich  in  early  wares  found  or  made  in  London 
and  its  vicinity.  Continental  collections  of  English  pottery  are 
meagre  in  the  extreme  and  badly  described,  even  in  the  ceramic 
museums  at  S^res  and  Limoges.  The  collection  at  Dresden  is 
interesting,  as  it  was  purchased  from  the  collection  made  by  Enoch 
Wood,  a  Staffordshire  potter.  In  America,  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia,  contain  interesting 
examples  of  wares  exported  to  America  in  the  late  i8th  and  early 
19th  centuries. 

LiTBRATURB. — The  earliest  compilationsu  such  as  Tewitt*s  Ceramic 
Art  in  Great  Britain  (1878),  and  Life  of  Josiak  Wedgwood  (1865); 
Chaffers,  Marks  and  Monograms  (1863;  Qth  edition  revised,  1900); 
Meteyard's  Life  of  Wedpoood  (i 865-1 866),  and  Shaw's  History  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  0839;  reissued  London,  1900),  must  always 
be  of  interest  as  original  sources  of  information;  but  the  later  worlu. 


such  as_Church,  English  Earthenware  (1884;  new  edition,  1906); 

1894,  reissue  1903  and  1907);  Solon,  Art  of  the  Old 

\y,  3nd  ed.,  1885);  Hobson,  Catalogue  of  English 
Pottery  in  the  British  Museum  (1903) ;  Burton,  English  Earthenware 


and  Stoneware  (1904),  are  the  best  authorities.  (W.  B.*) 

Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain^ 

In  China,  as  in  every  other  country  where  pottery-making 
has  been  practised  for  centuries,  we  find  a  natural  progression 
from  primitive  pottery  akin  in  shape,  decoration  and  manu- 
facture to  the  pottery  of  other  primitive  races  the  world  over. 
We  find  too  the  early  use  of  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  as  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria;  and  then  the  usual  succession  of  domestic  utensils, 
funeral  vases,  and  vessels  for  religious  ceremonials.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  potter's  wheel  made  its  appearance  in 
China  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and  the  Chinese  potters  have  used 
the  simple  methods  of  carving  and  "  pressing  "  from  moulds 
which  preceded  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel,  even  more  than 
other  nations.  In  books  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (x  122-249  B.C.) 
the  difference  between  the  processes  of  "  throwing  "  and  of 
*'  pressing  "  from  moulds  is  clearly  described,*  and  it  isinstructive 
to  note  that  many  early  as  well  as  late  forms  of  Chinese  pottery 
are  remarkably  like  their  works  in  bronze.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  no  definite  date  to  which  we  can  refer  the  introduction 
of  glazed  pottery.  The  earliest  specimens  of  glazed  ware  known 
are  referred  by  the  Chinese  to  the  times  of  the  Kan  dynasty 

>  See  examples  in  colour.  Plates  VII.  and  VIII. 
*  S.  W.  Bushell,  Chinese  Art  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Hand- 
books, it.  5-6). 


(ao6  B.C.-A.D.  3ao),  a  date  much  later  than  that  ol  tbc  cu&st 
glazed  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.    Renacmbering  the  mtex- 
oourse  between  China  and  the  West,  at  times  historically  renftte, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  idea  of  coating  a  veasd  oC  ciay  with 
a  glaze  was  carried  into  China  from  Chaldaea  or  Assyria.    Ina^ 
case  the  Chinese  developed  the  potter's  art  on  their  own  has, 
for  we  have  ample  evidence  that  from  very  eazlj  times  thqr 
fired  their  pottery  to  a  much  higher  tenqwntture  than  vts 
a>mmon  in  the  west  of  Asia,  and  so  dKOovered  types  of  ^Mse 
and  of  pottery  that  remained  for  oentories  a  mystery  dsewhete. 
The  glazed  wares  of  the  Han  dynasty  akcady  mmtwinrd  Kt 
quite  unlike  any  contemporary  pottery  pfoduoed  in  Syxii, 
Egypt  or  Europe,  for  the  body  of  the  ware  is  ao  hard  that  it  caa 
scarcely  be  scratched  by  a  knife,  and  the  dark-sreenish  ^om 
has  become  iridescent  by  age  as  thoflgh  it  contained  oaSdr  of 
lead.    The  easily-fired  friable  wares  of  Assyria,  Egjrpt  and  Greece 
seem  to  have  had  no  attraction  for  the  Chinese,  Mjod  the  gUses 
on  their  hard-fired  wares  were  naturally  different  froin  those 
already  described.    The  Chinese  appear  to  have  beeo  the  first 
potters  in  the  world  to  discover  that  at  a  sufiBdently  faig^  tempexs- 
ture  pottery  can  be  glazed  with  powdered  fdspatfaic  rock  mined 
with  lime.    At  first  these  i^azes  were  used  on  azqr  oniiasiy 
refractory  day  which  might  bum  red,  drab  or  buff;  but  is  iik 
technique  lay  the  germ  of  Chinese  porcelain,  the  most  advanced 
form  of  pottery  the  world  has  yet  seen.    It  is  neceasazy  to  con- 
sider the  pottery  that  preceded  porcelain,  for  not  only  vis  it 
the  matrix  out  of  which  porttlain  grew,  but  in  certain  districts 
of  China,  where  the  necessary  materials  for  poroeiaia  are  art 
found,  similar  wares  have  been  manufactured  withont  iafio- 
mission  to  the  present  time.    Naturally,  in  progress  of  time,  the 
technique  of  this  pottery  has  been  greatly  improved,  both  by 
developments  in  the  preparation  and  mixture  of  the  days,  the 
shaping  and  modelling  of  the  wares,  the  introductaon  of  cofcared 
enamek  or  glazes,  and  the  like.    I)r  Bushell,  who  is  our  great 
authority  on  the  Chinese  arts  and  handicrafts,  rii^tly  seises  on 
two  outstanding  types  of  Chinese  pottery  other  than  porceiiia 
which  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  doiap  of 
European  potters. 

I.  Yi-Hsing-YaoJ—Tlaa  is  the  potte^,  gencfaHy  of  nsffaaed 
fawn,  red  or  brown  stoneware,  made  at  Yi-hsing-haen  in  tx  cbo- 
vince  of  Kiang-su.  Articles  of  every  kind  are  made  in  these  sar> 
coloured  clays,  but  the  general  fOrms  are.dainty  and  skilfully  ^sisked 
pieces,  such  as  small  teapots,  cups,  saucers,  dishes,  txays,  water- 
bottles  and  wine  cups.  This  ware  was  larsdy  majidEactiim  natkr 
the  Ming  dynasty  (a.d.  1368-1613)  and  later.*  It  was  tnported 
into  Euro{>e  by  the  Portuguese,  woo  applied  to  it  the  nane  hoasn, 
formerly  given  only  to  a  scented  tcrra-cotta  brought  from  Mexico 
and  Peru.*  This  pottery  and  Chinese  porcelain  were  wicfe  ^a^e 
as  the  poles  in  nature  as  well  as  origin,  but  the  pocten  of  DQCthen 
Europe  regarded  every  kind  of  pottery  coming  iron  the  Far  East 
as  a  species  of  porcelain,  and  the  manufacture  of  red  teapots,  megs, 
bowls,  cups,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  the  Yi-Hsing-Vao  was  widespread 
during  the  late  17th  and  early  i8th  centuries  under  tlM  name  a  red 
porceUin.  Dwight,  Elcrs  and  Bfittger  are  notable  names  in  tha 
connexion. 

a.  Kuang'Yao, — ^The  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  pocter? 
made  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung.  There  are  several  ceotrcs  of 
manufacture  in  this  extensive  province,  but  for  the  porpoMs  of  thk 
article  it  is  suflident  to  state  that  the  best-known  oltheK  wares  an 
dense,  hard-fired  and  glazed  stonewares,  which  are  always  dark- 
coloured  grey,  red,  brown  or  blackish.  They  are  uaially  glaicd  with 
thick,  varieeated  or  opalescent  glazes,  grey,  blue,  green.  yeSov  or 
red,  but  flecked,  vdned  and  streaked  with  other  tints.  The  wares 
are  so  like  the  productions  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  960-1279) 
that  modern  pieces  are  oftcif  confounded  with  the  more  pfcdo«s 
productions  cm  that  epoch.  One  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  Wamt  hf 
the  student  of  Chinese  pottery  is  that,  with  great  reverence  forthar 
own  antiquities,  the  Chinese  of  every  period  have  endeavottied  to 
reproduce  the  famous  wares  of  their  ancestors,  and  often  with  evch 
skill  as  to  decdve  the  most  cj^rt.  Even  when  the  manafactort 
of  porcelain  was  at  its  highest  in  King-t^ch£n,  the  potters  in  other 
parts  of  China  carried  on  the  production  of  gland  or  ni^Uaed 
pottery  in  coloured  clays,  and,  further,  the  directors  of  the  noperia] 
factory  from  time  to  time  strove  to  reproduce  the  roost  archaic  wai« 
that  could  be  found  in  the  Empire. 


*  Yao  is  the  Chinese  term  equivalent  of  the  English  "  poctcnr 
"  ware." 

*  See  Brinkley.  Japan  and  China,  ix.  3S3-365* 

■  3olon,  The  NoUe  Buccaros  (^oke-upon-Tmit,  1896). 
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Porcdain. — By  this  ivord  we  <tistinguish  broadly  all  those 
pieces  of  pottery  in  which  the  body  of  the  ware  is  vitrified  and 
translucent,  and  also,  broadly  speaking,  in  which  the  material 
ts  white  throughout,  unless  minute  quantities  of  metallic  oxides 
have  been  definitely  added  to  colour  it.-  It  is  impossible,  to 
draw  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  porcebin  and  stoneware, 
for  both  may  be  thoroughly  vitrified  and  translucent  in  thin 
pieces — but  generally  the  stonewares  are  drab,  red  or  brown  in 
the  colour  of  the  fired  clay,  and  they  seldom  exhibit  the  precious 
quality  of  translucence.  If  the  body  of  a  piece  of  pottery  is  not 
even  vitrified,  however  hard  it  may  be,  it  is  terra-cotta  or  earthen- 
ware. The  Chinese,  accustomed  from  a  very  early  period  to 
fire  their  pottery  to  a  high  temperature,  produced  vitrified 
stonewares  before  any  other  nation.  Moreover,  they  glazed 
these  stonewares  with  fusible  mineral  substances,  and  from  that 
stage  the  natural  refinements  of  methods  must  necessarily  have 
produced  porcelain.  In  regions  where  beds  of  primary  clay 
were  found,  the  body  of  the  ware  would  burn  whiter  than 
elsewhere,  and  a  mixture  of  limestone  or  marble  with  the  fels- 
pathic  rock  would  give  a  glaze  of  greater  purity  and  brilliance 
and  one  that  was  more  readily  fusible  and  would  spread  better 
over  the  whole  piece.  How  many*  centuries  were  needed  before 
a  ware  white  enough  and  translucent  enough  to  be  now  classed 
as  porcelain  was  produced  we  cannot  know;  but  the  process 
was  certainly  one  of  gradual  evolution.  Some  Chinese  writers 
in  their  zeal  for  ancient  things  have  ascribed  to  remote  periods 
the  production  of  wares  of  this  class.  Where  authentic  speci- 
mens are  not  to  be  found  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution, 
and  literary  evidence  alone  cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  to  settle 
such  a  diflicult  point.  The  balance  of  opinion  at  the  present 
time  is  that  something  worthy  of  the  name  of  porcelain  was 
made  during  the  Tang  dynasty  (a.d.  618-907),  but  we  have  no 
{Hens  earlier  than  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  960-1259),  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  perhaps  more  fitly  described  as  stoneware 
than  as  porcelain. 

Under  the  Sung  dynasty  China  enjoyed  great  material  pro« 
spcrity,  and  all  the  arts  were  cultivated  assiduously.    Pottery 
of  distinguished  merit  was  made  in  many  districts,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  classified  as  porcelain  because  the  body  is  whitish 
and  vitrified,  though  it  is  much  inferior  in  finish  and  in  trans- 
lucence  to  the  perfect  white  porcelain  of  later  times.    It  is 
necessary  to  realize,  too,  that  we  have  no  record  of  any  pottery 
with  painted  decoration  until  perhaps  the  very  end  of  the  13th 
century;  such  ornament  as  was  used  consists  entirely  of  designs 
incised  or  modelled  in  the  clay.    But  the  principal  decoration 
a  to  be  found  in  the  varied  coloured  glazes  with  which  the  wares, 
whether  stoneware  or  porcelain,  were  covered.    The  glaze  is 
never  clear  and  white  as  at  later  times;  it  is  generally  uneven, 
imperfectly  fused  and  presents  all  the  marks  of  an  imperfect 
technique.    The  nearest  approach  to  white  is  found  in  an  opal- 
escent grey  which  shades  off  to  greenish  and  bluish  tints.    The 
glazcsof  this  period  which  are  most  highly  valued  arethe  cHadonSf 
a  family  of  cool  bluish  or  yellowish  greens  of  indescribable  depth 
and  softness.    Besides  the  cHadons  which  are  the  most  uniform 
in  tints  of  the  Sung  glazes,  we  get  many  shades  of  palish  lavender, 
brownish  yellow  and  brownish  black,  but  these  are  all  subtly  or 
boldly  mottled,  spUshed,  clouded  or  veined  with  strange  tones 
of  red,  blue,  purple,  opalescent  grey  and  black.    The  most  famous 
of  these  now  very  rare  Siwg  wares  were  the  stonewares  of  Chun- 
chow,  remaikable  for  their  rich  and  varied  glazes,  the  black 
variegated  gbzed  wares  of  Fu-kien  province,   "hare's  fur 
cups  "  and  "  partridge  cups  "  of  collectors,  and  the  four  principal 
wares  that  may  be  called  porcelain,  viz. — the  Ju-Yao,  made  at 
Ja-chow  in  Honan;  the  Kwin-Yao  {Kuan""  official "  or  "  im- 
perial ")»  made  first  at  Pien-chow  and  afterwards  at  Hang-chow; 
the  Kc-YaOf  made  at  Liu-t'ien;  and  the   Ting-YaOf  made  at 
Tung-cbow  in  Chih-li. 

This  was  the  period  when  Chinese  porcelain  became  known 
beyond  its  native  country,  for  the  first  mention  of  porcelain 
outside  China  appears  in  the  writings  of  a  Mahommedan  traveller, 
Sulaiman,  who  visited  China  in  the  9th  century  and  wrote: 
"  They  have  in  China  a-  very  fine  day  with  which  they  make 


vases  which  are  as  transparent  as  glass;  water  is  seen  through 
them  ";'  and  its  first  appearance  in  the  west  is  always  given 
as  A.D.  1 1 71  (or  1 188),  when  Saladin  sent  a  present  of  forty 
pieces  to  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  From  this  time  onwards  an 
export  trade  was  developed,  particularly  in  the  ciladan  wares  of 
LungK:hUan,  a  city  in  the  south-west  of  the  province  of  Chch- 
kiang.  This  famous  ware,  the  "  green  porcelain  "  of  the  Chinese, 
probably  made  as  an  imita^on  of  jade,  exists  mostly  in  the  form 
of  thick  heavy  dishes,  bowls  and  jars,  bearing  incised  or  fluted 
patterns,  and  coated  with  a  remarkable  thick  green  glaze  of 
indescribable  softness  of  tone.  Though  the  body  of  the  ware  is 
white  when  it  is  broken  through,  any  parts  not  covered  by  the 
glaze  have  a  reddish-brown  colour  due  to  the  unrefined  paste, 
and  when  the  ware  was  reproduced  in  later  times  this  reddish- 
brown  tint  had  to  be  imitated  artificially.  The  ware  was  highly 
prized  both  in  China  and  Japan,  in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  all  Mahommedan  countries.  In  Persia  it  was  largely 
used,  and  specimens  of  it  have  been  recovered  during  the  last 
century  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  as  far  west  as  Morocco. 
"  Archbishop  Warham's  cup  "  at  New  College,  Oxford,  which 
is  the  first  specimen  of  Chinese  porcelain  to  reach  England  that 
we  can  now  produce,  is  a  ctiadan  bowl  with  a  silver-^t  mount 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.« 

The  Sung  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Tatars  imder  Kublai 
Khan  (grandson  of  Jenghlz  Khan),  and  the  power  remained  in 
Tatar  hands  until  1368,  when  the  great  native  dynasty  of  the 
Mings  was  established.  During  this  period  (Yuan  dynasty), 
roughly  a  century,  one  can  say  little  of  ceramic  progress,  for  the 
wares  of  the  period  are  singularly  like  those  of  Sung  times.  But 
two  important  changes  took  place  which  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  subsequent  development  of  Chinese  porcelain — (x)  the 
concentration  of  the  industry  at  King-t£-ch£n,  which  was  con- 
summated in  the  early  years  of  the  Ming  dynasty;  (2)  the 
introduction  of  painted  decoration  under  a  white  transparent 
glaze,  the  idea  of  which  (and  perhaps  the  necessary  cobalt 
mineral)  was  brought  from  Persia. 

King-t£-ch6n  was  already  a  pottery  centre  when  its  factories 
were  rebuilt  in  1369  by  Hung-Wu,  the  founder  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  who  made  it  the  imi)erial  factory,  so  that  the  best 
porcelain  workera  were  attracted  thither,  and  in  the  other  old 
centres  the  industry  was  abandoned  or  some  earlier  manufacture 
was  continued,  as  in  the  southern  province  of  Kiang-su.  In  the 
province  of  Fu-kien  a  distinct  kind  of  porcelain  manufacture  has 
also  continued.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  black  glazed 
cupts,  **  hare's  fur,"  &c.,  made  in  this  province  in  Sung  times, 
and,  while  King-t£-ch£n  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  coloured  and  painted  porcelains,  Te-hwa  in  Fu-kien 
perfected  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  white 
porcelain  in  bowls,  dishes,  Cups  and  statuettes,  best  known 
under  its  French  title  of  blanc  de  Chine, 

The  earliest  painted  Chinese  porcelains,  which  are  referred  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Ming  period,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
older,  speak  strongly  of  ideas  imported  from  the  west  of  Asia. 
The  pieces  are  massive  both  in  form  and  substance,  and  the  oma* 
ment,  consisting  of  figures  mounted  or  on  foot,  animals,  bands 
of  diaper  or  foliage,  or  pendant  necklaces,  is  strongly  silhouetted 
by  a  raised  outline  recaUing  the  decorative  methods  of  the 
Assyrian  brickwork.  The  technical  methods  also  recall  the 
methods  of  western  Asia,  for  the  ware  was  fired  before  it  was 
glazed,  and  then  yellow,  turquoise,  green  or  purple  glazes, 
similar  in  nature  to  the  glazes  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia,  and 
quite  unlike  the  Chinese  Sung  glazes,  were  filled  into  the  outlined 
spaces  and  melted  at  a  lower  temperature.    The  Grandidier 

*  M.  Reinand,  Rdation  des  voyatesfaits  par  Us  Arabes  et  les  Persons 
dans  FInde  etAla  Chine  dans  k  IX*  siMe  (Paris.  1845). 

'  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  ciladan  wares  found  in 
Western  countries  were  made  by  Moslem  potters  and  not  by  the 
Chinese,  but  this  theory  is  not  ^nerally  accepted.  On  this  point 
consult  Karabacek.  "  Zur  muslimtschen  Reramik  "  in  Osterreichuche 
Monatsschrift  far  den  Orient,  vol.  x..  1884:  A.  B.  Meyer.  "  Uber  die 
Herkunft  gewisaer  Seladon-Porzellane "  under  "  IJber  die  Marta. 
banis."  iba,  vol.  xi..  1885;  Hirth.  Ancient  Porcelain  (1888),  and 
Bushell,  Oriental  Ceramic  Art  (1899). 
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collection  in  the  Louvre,  the  Franks  collection  at  th^  British 
Museum,  the  Victoria  and*  Albert  Museum,,  as  well  as  aU  the 
great  private  collections  of  Chinese  pomlain,  contain  samples 
of  this  primitive  and  archaic-looking  ware. 

The  great  stream  of  porcelain  decoration  was,  however,  to 
take  an  entirely  different  direction.  The  Persian  pottery  with 
its  brilliant  painted  decorations  in  blue,  green  and  purple  on 
a  pure  white  ground,  exercised  its  natural  fascination  over  men 
as  keen  in  colour-sense  as  the  Chinese  potters.  With  the  con- 
centration of  the  industry  at  ICing-t£-ch£n,  and  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  technical  skill  and  luiowledge  that  followed,  the 
production  of  a  fine  porcelain  with  a  transparent  whjte  gUze 
was  perfected  Of  all  the  colours  used  by  the  Persian  pot-painter 
the  only  one  that  would  endure  the  fierce  fire  of  the  Chinese 
porcelain  was  the  blue  obtained  by  using  the  ores  of  cobalt,  and 
with  this  colour,  and  a  wonderful  blood-red  obtained  from 
copper,  the  foundation  of  Chinese  painted  porcelain  was  laid. 
It  would  be  idle  to  try  and  fix  any  specific  date  for  this  important 
development,  which  took  more  than  a  generation  to  perfect, 
but  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to  say  that  the  blue  and  white 
painted  porcelains  were  unknown  in  the  13th  century  and  were 
fully  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  isth  century.  Chinese 
collectors  prize  most  highly  the  blue  and  white  of  the  reign  of 
Suen-t6  (a.d.  1426-1435),  of  Chtog-hwa  (1465-2487),  and  next 
of  Yung-lo  (1403-Z424).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  colour 
used  during  these  reigns  is  spoken  of  as  "  Mahommedan  "  blue, 
so  that  it  was  evidently  brought  from  some  country  to  the  west 
This  Z5th-century  blue  and  white  porcelain  is  admittedly  the 
finest  of  its  class,  and  though  the  Chinese  never  abandon  an  old 
method  and  have  continued  to  make  blue  and  white  potceUun, 
often  of  very  good  quality,  the  later  wares,  fine  as  they  may  be, 
rarely  equal  these. 

The  under-glaze  red,  an  invention  of  the  Chinese,  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  this  most  difficult  of  all  ceramic  colours 
was  largely  used  during  the  same  period.  At  fiirst  it  appears  as 
a  general  ground  colour  for  the  outside  of  bowls  and  cups,  then 
vessels  were  made  in  special  forms  (persimmon  fruit,  &c.)  to 
display  its  qualities,  finally  it  was  used  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  blue  in  painted  designs  under  a  white  glaze  of 
exceptional  quality.  A  Chinese  connoisseur  of  the  Z5th  century 
describes  one  of  his  pieces  as  being  decorated  with  **  three  red 
fishes  on  a  white  ground,  pure  as  driven  snow;  the  fish  boldly 
outlined  and  red  as  fresh  blood,  all  with  colour  so  brilliant  as 
to  dazzle  the  eye." 

Other  characteristic  wares  which  made  their  appearance  in 
Ming  times  are  the  marvellous  "  eggshell "  porcelains,  called 
by  the  Chinese  "  bodyless  "  from  their  extreme  thinness.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Yung-Io  (1403-1424)  these  delicate  wares 
were  in  high  repute,  and  their  manufacture  has  been  continued 
ever  since  with  varying  skill  and  success.  In  spite  of  their 
extreme  thinness  the  specimens  have  designs  of  dragons  in  the 
midst  of  clouds  and  waves,  inscriptions,  &&,  engraved  in  the 
paste  before  firing.  In  the  fine  white  specimens  the  design  is 
so  delicate  that  it  is  barely  visible  until  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
liquid  or  held  to  the  light.  Others  were  covered  with  a  coloured 
glaze  which  serves  to  accentuate  the  design,  and  the  most  prized 
of  these  are  the  yellow  pieces  made  during  the  reign  of  Hung-Chi 
(1488-1505)  and  Ch£ng-t£  (1506-1521). 

Another  wonderful  variety  of  Chinese  porcelains  which  made 
its  appearance  at  this  period  is  the  well-known  perforated  ware, 
commonly  spoken  of,  from  the  shape  of  the  perforations,  as 
"  grain  of  rice  "  porcelain,  though  the  Chinese  have  exhibited 
consummate  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  perforated  pieces  of  all 
kinds.  Sometimes  the  perforations  are  left  clear,  but  in  the 
rice-grain  pattern  the  incisions  are  generally  filled  up  with  the 
melted  glaze  so  that  they  become  like  so  many  windows  in  the 
walls  of  the  piece.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Persian 
potters  used  a  similar  method  of  decoration  in  the  i6th  century, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  at  present  whether  the  device  originated 
in  Chinaor  in  Persia.  Its  usein  bothcountriesisonly  an  additional 
proof  of  the  intercourse  between  eastern  and  western  Asia. 

It  is  only  toward  the  end  of  the  z6th  century  that  we  find 


the  first  ezafnples  of  porcelalo  decorated  with  ooloois  feed 
over  the  glaze.  It  seems.  pn>babk  that  the  practice  grew  <mt  of 
the  use  of  enamds  on  metal,  which  had  spraad  Iron.  Bjaatkm 
to  China,  and  which  the  Chinese  developed  witir  remaxtabk 
skill.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  vciy  nature  of  (he 
glaze  of  Chinese  porcxlain,  necessitating  such  a  fa^  tiWipeTatsit 
to  mdt  it,  severely  restricted  the  undar-glaze  palette  to  oohah- 
blue  and  the  glorious  but  uncertain  co|^>er-red.  To  obtain  the 
rich  polychromatic  schemes  of  the  potters  of  the  West  some 
other  means  must  be  found,  and  so  the  device  was  adopted  «f 
taking  a  finished  piece  of  blue  and  white  and  decorating  a 
further  by  very  fusible  colours  painted  over  the  fired  giaze  a&d 
then  attached  to  it  by  refiring'at  a  lower  lempcnture  equil 
only  to  that  used  by  the  enameller  on  metals.  At  first  the 
on-glaze  or  enamel  colours  were  applied  as  thin  wraslies>  as  ia  tbc 
Ming  {San  U*  at)  three-cobor  decoration  of  grecfi,  purple,  usi 
yellow.  Then  we  get  the  Ming  {Won-li  WuU^ai)  five-<ak«r 
scheme,  in  which  the  same  three  colours  are  fognbincd  with  &a 
over-glaze  red  and  aU  are  painted  over  a  skeleton  pattern  is 
under-glaze  blue.  This  development,  as  its  name  iaofrfies,  ody 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Wan-Ii  (1573-1690). 

At  this  time  King-t^h£n  must  have  produced  a  very  hrge 
quantity  of  porcelain.  The' requirements  of  the  court  ir«re 
enormous,  ior  in  1583  one  of  the  supervising  censors,  roaoe- 
strating  with  the  emperor,  declared  that  one  ycai*»  desk's  i» 
comprised  over  96,000  pieces;  and  Dr  Bmhdl  writes:  "The 
colossal  production  of  the  reign  of  Wan-h  is  shown  by  the  abas^i- 
ance  of  porcelain  of  this  time  to  be  found  in  Pefcin  at  the  preser  t 
day,  where  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  must  have  a  Isrge  coi- 
lection  of  bowls  or  cisterns  for  goldfish,  and  street-hawken  mxj 
be  seen  with  sweetmeats  upheld  by  dishes  a  yard  in  daaetir. 
or  ladling  syrup  out  of  large  bowls,  and  there  is  hardly  a  Imtchtf  s 
shop  without  a  cracked  Wan-U  jar  standing  00  the  conata  to 
hold  scraps  o(  meat" 

Such  profuse  orders  may  be  accountable  for  the  fact  that  ibr 
wares  of  this  reign  are  inferior  both  in  material  and  workmacsh^ 
to  the  wares  of  the  preceding  and  also  of  later  periods,  bet  tl^ 
influence  of  the  growing  export  trade  doubtless  told  in  iht : 
direction.  For  several  centuries  the  native  Chinese 
had  been  exported  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  throcgii 
Persia  and  Cairo  to  the  West  No  long  time  elapsed  be£«e 
the  Chinese  adopted  forms,  colours  and  decoratioos  for  these 
export  wares,  not  in  accordance  with  Chinese  usag^  but  pit- 
sumably  more  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  foreigner.  Hcace  Oa 
Persian  and  Syrian  style  of  the  painted  blue  deooiatiai  of  tbe 
15th  and  1 6th  century  wares  found  in  other  Asiatic  oouatiies. 
Now,  for  the  fiirst  time,  there  came  a  direct  Eorapeaa  desaci, 
and  cargoes  of  ware  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  FOrtagaese 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch,  which  were  tnczeasin^y  deooaud 
in  fashions  foreign  to  Chinese  taste.  The  production  of  tkse 
export  wares  slowly  modified  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  thc9ssel>«3 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  new  styles  of  the  late  X7th  and  etriy 
xSth  centuries. 

The  political  troubles  which  marked  the  downfall  of  the  Usg 
dynasty  definitely  separated  the  first  great  period  of  Ckiacae 
porcelain  from  its  second  and  culminating  period.  The  works 
at  King-t6-chin  were  destroyed  more  than  once  in  the  t7th 
century,  but  in  i^>ite  of  these  difilculties  the  potters  must  kiw 
remained,  for  the  reigns  of  K'ang-hi  (1662-1722),  Yung-chtec 
(1722-1735),  and  K'ien-lung  (1736-1795)  covered  a  antvrj 
and  a  hiidf,  within  which  the  high-water  mark  of  artistic  |tfo> 
duction  was  reached  and  passed.  It  is  only  poaaable  here  la 
sketch  in  broadest  outline  the  course  of  this  Renaissance,  wlsc^ 
has  formed  the  subject  of  many  learned  works. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  mind  that  during  thn  period, 
when  a  spirit  of  eager  experiment  was  abroad,  the  productions 
of  their  ancient  kilns  should  receive  no  less  attentMsn  than  tbe 
new  methods  of  decorati<m  in  on-glaze  colours,  while  at  the 
same  time  many  of  the -discoveries  of  the  later  Ming  days  were 
carried  on  to  perfection.  The  first  remarkable  productioas  d 
the  reign  of  K'ang-hi,  the  famous  green  and  blood-red  Lmg-yc^ 
glazes,  were  made  in  the  attempt  to  produce  glaaes  like  those 
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of  old  times.  W!Ui  the  more  earefiiOy  prepured  body  and  glaze 
the  results  are  stxUun^y  different  and,  as  we  think,  superior, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  example  of  the  "  sacrificial  " 
red  of  the  reign  of  Suen-t£  can  have  been  as  glorious  as  the  red 
Lang-Vac,  the  crown  of  all  that  group  of  glaxes  Icnown  from 
their  gennal  cdour  as  sang  de  hmif  (see  example,  Plate  VII.)* 
In  the  same  way  the  tra(Utional  blue  and  white  of  the  Ming 
period  was  continued  with  the  greatest  skill,  and,  if  the  bhxe 
pigment  be  not  so  pare  as  that  of  the  15th  century,  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  blue  and  white  of  the  reign  of  K'ang-hi  (see  example, 
Plate  Vm.)  has  never  been  equalled  in  Europe.  The  subjects  of 
the  blue  and  white  pieces  of  this  period  are  very  varied,  including 
religious,  ceremonial,  battle  and  hunting  subjects,  homely 
scenes  such  as  ladies  and  children  amusing  themselves  in  gardens, 
or  animals,  birds,  dragons  and  other  bibulous  monsters  dis- 
porting themselves  in  clouds  or  waves.  The  so-called  "  halrthom 
ginger  jars  "  form  a  dass  by  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  modem 
collectors  (see  the  plum-blossom  jar,  Plate  VIQ.),  a  specimen 
being  sold  at  the  Louis  Huth  sale  (i 906)  for  £59oa  The  fertility 
of  the  painters  was  remarkable,  and  a  collection  of  the  blue  and 
white  of  this  reign  offers  a  fine  feast  of  ceramic  colour  from  the 
harmonious  rdation  between  the  tones  of  the  white  and  the  blue, 
especially  when  it  is  seen  m  masse,  as  in  the  famous  Dresden 
collection.* 

The  practice  of  painting  the  ground  of  a  piece  in  blue  so  that 
the  pattern  was  reserved  in  white  (even  artfully  heightened 
by  the  use  of  slip)  dates  from  Ming  times,  but  the  grounds  of 
powder-blue  appear  to  have  originated  at  this  time.-  The  cobalt- 
pigment  was  not  applied  by  a  brush,  but  was  blown  on  through 
a  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  covered  with  fine  muslin,  in  a  rain 
of  minute  drc^>s.  This  ground  was  either  carried  over  the  whole 
piece  so  as  to  ^ve  the  effect  of  a  vibrating  blue  fl^aze — in  which 
case  it  was  generally  covered  with  conventional  designs  pencilled 
in  ground-up  gold-leaf  over  the  glaze — or  panels  were  reserved 
in  white  on  which  floral  designs  were  afterwards  painted  in 
oo-^aze  colours. 

In  the  same  way  the  decoration  in  underglaze  red  was  revived 
or  re-introduced,  and  probably  the  finest  pieces  of  this  ware,  as 
of  so  many  others  in  our  great  European  collections,  date  only 
from  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century.  Eggshell  wares  and 
pierced  or  reticulated  pieces  were  made  to  great  perfection,  and 
the  coloured  glazes  in  light  green,  turquoise,  purple  and  black 
(see  Plate  VII.)  reached  their  height.  The  early  glazes  of  this 
type  appeared  in  Sung  times  (see  above),but  on  the  finely  prepared 
K*ang-U  wares  much  more  striking  and  brilliant  colour  effects^ 
were  obtained.  As  in  old  times,  .for  the  production  of  some  of 
these  ^azes  a  departure  was  made  from  the  general  Chinese 
methods.  The  vessels  were  first  fired  to  the  "  biscuit "  state, 
and  then  soft  alkaline  glazes  coloured  with  copper  or  manganese 
were  fired  over  them  at  a  much  lower  temperature  so  as  to  give 
the  "peacock-blue,"  "kingfisher-green"  and  "aubergine- 
porple  "  ^azes.  Many  varieties  of  sin^^e-coloured  glazes^ were 
made  by  covering  a  wUte  glazed  piece  with  on-glaze  cdoun  and 
in  this  way  new  shades  of  coloured  g^aze,  such  as  the  coral-reds 
(Plate  VII.),wereobtained.  The  various  brown  or  bronze<oloured 
groun<b,  so  well  known  in  the  so-called  "  Batavian  "  poreelain, 
were  obtained  by  coating  the  piece  with  a  slip  of  some  ochreous 
clay  under  the  usual  white  glaze.  Even  these  methods  do  not 
exhaust  the  fertile  resources  of  the  potters  of  this  period,  for  they 
carried  on  concurrently  the  style  of  decoration  in  overglaze 
colours,  first  in  the  schemes  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  a  vivid  green  enamel  (Jamiile  verte;  see  Plate  VIII.))  and  finally, 
in  the  i8th  century,  in  the  schemes  in  which  rose,  pink  and 
purple  colours  predominate  (famitle  rose;  see  Plate  VIII.).  It 
is  probable  that  these  latter  colours,  which  owe  their  tint  to  gold, 
n-ere  introduced  into  China  from  Europe,  but  the  Chinese  em- 
pk>yed  them  whole-heartedly,  until  in  fact  they  largely  ousted 
all  the  eariier  types  of  colour  decoration. 

During  the  reign  of  Yung-Ching  {tjiy-iJZS)  ^  diverse 

*  It  if  of  interest  to  note  that  the"  Delft  '*  of  Holland,  also  a 
product  of  the  17th  and  early  i8ch  centuries,  makes  the  nearest 
approach  in  quality  to  the  blue  and  white  porcdain  of  the  Chinese. 


stylA  seem  to  have  been  finally  struggling  for  mastery.  Yung- 
Cheng  was  an  ardent  collector  of  ancient  Chinese  porcdains, 
and  he  sent  to  King-t£-chto  q>ecimens  of  the  most  ancient 
wares,  whether  of  pottery  or  porcelain,  to  be  reproduced,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  and  his  court  patronized  the  wares  in  foreign 
styles  and  colours  (Japanese  and  European.) 

The  struggle  continued  practically  to  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century,  but  in  ^ite  of  certain  brilliant  inventions,  such  as  the 
"  iron-rust "  and  **  tea-dust "  glazes  of  the  reign  of  K'ien-Iung 
in  harmony  with  old  Chinese  effects,  what  we  must  regard  as 
the  inferior  decorative  style  triumphed,  and  we  see  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  andent  methods  in  favour  of  (x)  wares  of 
a  beautiful  white  body  decorated  only  with  on-^aze  colours, 
prindpaUy  those  of  the /amfttfe  tqu,  and  (3)  a  very  large  produc- 
tion of  inferior  wares,  made  in  European  shapes  and  decorated 
with  on-f^aze  painting  and  gOding  to  suit  the  European  taste 
of  the  xSth  century. 

This  "  armorial "  chirui,  so  much  of  which  was  once  foolishly 
ascribed  to  Lowestoft,  has  little  to  commend  it.  The  material 
Is  seldom  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  Chinese  rendering  of 
European  arms  and  crests,  or  stiff  copies  of  European  engravings 
surrounded  by  qxiasi-oriental  borders  of  diaper,  &c.,  does  nothing 
to  reoonunend  it.  A  great  deal  of  this  ware,  though  manu- 
factured at  King-t£-chin,  was  decorated  at  Canton,  and  the 
school  of.  pottery  decorators  founded  there  by  reason  of  this 
export  trade  also  produced  a  certain  number  of  pieces  in  pure 
Chinese  taste,  espedally  some  of  the  ruby-backed  plates  and 
dishes  and  the  small  cups  and  saucers  decorated  with  deftly- 
painted  designs  of  cocks,  peonies,  &c 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  great  change  imj^ed  in  the 
replacement  of  patterns  painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze  by 
those  painted  in  colours  over  the  glaze  profoundly  influenced 
the  style  of  painting.  In  the  earlier  wares  the  treatment  is 
bold  and  vigorous  as  becomes  true  pottery  colour,  and  the 
softening  of  the  colour  by  the  mdting  glaze  adds  to  the  artistic 
charm  of  the  result.  Painting  on  a  fired  glaze  is  like  painting 
on  glass— fine  lines,  delicate  drawing,  and  skilful  stippling  or 
cross-hatching  are  just  as  natural  in  this  method  as  they  are 
impossible  or  uncertain  in  the  other.  Naturalism  of  rendering 
takes  the  place  of  conventioiud  decorative  treatment,  and  elabo- 
rate minuteness  of  finish  supplants  the  broad  freedom  of  direct 
brushwork.  During  the  xSth  century"  the  same  leaven  was  at 
work  on  the  porcelains  of  China  and  of  Europe,  the  East  in- 
fluenced the  West,  and  the  West  in  its  turn  bore  down  the  East. 
If  Chinese  poredain  remained  superior  to  its  European  counter- 
fdts,  it  was  because  the  Chinaman  wais  stiU  the  better  potter 
and  had  a  longer  tradition  of  decorative  art  behind  him. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Chinese  poredain  during  the  19th 
century.  The  Eur(^>ean  demand  was  practically  killed  by  the 
growth  of  poredain  works  at  home,  and  the  imperial  patronage, 
so  great  a  factor  in  the  production  of  artistic  wares,  was  fitful 
and  uncertain.  Tao-Kwang  (x8ax-i85o)  gave  some  attention 
tp  porcelain,  and  the  pieces  made  for  him  and  marked  **  Sken- 
le-t^ang  "  are  valued  by  collectors.  The  so<alled  Peking  bowls 
of  his  reign  (made  of  course  at  King-t£-ch£n)  are  also  of  repute. 
But  the  political  difficulties  of  C:hhui  left  little  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts;  the  successive  wars  with  France  and 
England  served  only  to  scatter  the  splendid  wares  of  the  past 
(see  the  Mus£e  Chinoise  at  Fontainebleau),  and  during  the  rdgn 
of  the  next  emperor  Hien-f£ng  (x85x-x86i)  the  T'aipings  over- 
ran the  province  of  Kiang-si  and  destroyed  King-t£-ch^n  and 
its  factories.  Since  then  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  once 
again  produdng  Chinese  poredain.  Tempted  doubtless  by  the 
high  prices.now  paid  in  Europe  and  America  for  examines  of  the 
CMnese  porcelains  of  the  i8th  century,  modem  copies  of  the 
single-coloured,  sang  de  bauf,  fiambi  and  other  glazes  are  being 
made,  while  the  higUy  prized  "  hawthorn  "  jars  and  black-ground 
vases  are  receiving  the  same  undesirable  attention. 

Materials  and  Manufacture  0/  Chinese  Poredain. — ^For  many 
centuries  after  its  first  appearance  Chinese  porcelain  differed  from 
every  other  known  spcaes  of  pottery  both  m  its  material  and  its 
manufaaure.    While  the  pottery  of  all  other  countries  was  generaUy 
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Dudr  of  nraurrd  clayi  mind  only  with  nod  or  brDlcen  "  ihufb  " 
And  lirrd  Ri  i  cQcnpanirivply  low  iFnipFniturT»  ChineR  porcelain 
wiu  compounded  from  tbe  pumt  wbit«  clayi,  nnd  aod  fuilble 
rocki  it  w»  gbicd  vilh  Eiuible  rock,  and  it  wu  »  hud  find  Ilut 
the  totirv  mnt  brcamc  vHrified  ind  tnuluccnt.    The  ^erm  of  the 

UooUn)  nlKd  wit"  finely^frnmS'reUpMi^  rack  (petu  nt^^t  h  cS 
which  wen  caKiully  wiihed,  kvigited  and  purified.  The  body  at 
Chinese  poccelain  varied  Irom  time  (a  ilimt  wliUn  wide  liniiii.  hin 
braadly  apeaking,  it  alwayi 

<^iiartj  {tafid_)»  nuxed  in  va ^.-. 

ILonalingredienta,  according  to  the  qu ,  _.  ..^,  ___. 

ftlaie  the  pureit  and  deaneit  portiiuuof  IbefidqMthicnx 
were  lelected  AAd  mixed  with  line — all  betof  fraund  to 
The  lime  cauiei  tbe  glaie  to  melt  at  a  lower  tenpcratun 


-.    Tlwlit 

if  aspect  and  tl 


be  later 


pikd-up  enamdii  impoiaible  on  iht  harder  European  porcelain 
glvca  of  the  iflth  century.  Tlie  Gndy-prnared  due  wai  apf^ied 
to  the  cUy  vevela.  before  they  bad  been  fired,  uiher  by  dipping, 
by  palntinf,  or  by  intuflbtioo^  aod  then  glaxe  and  body  were 
fired  tOEether  at  a  very  high  temperature.  For  certain  glaie* — 
turquoiK.  purple.  Ac. — which  were  not  of  tbe  fctspithic  type,  the 

, , When  painted  warn  in 

red  were  Am  introduced,  the  rwcpMary  pigincntv  were 
tnlbepicCH  hefarr  Arin;.  the  glaiewaa  applied  over  them, 
allwaifinitbcdatoneandlbeeamefirini.  With  the  later 
Dloun  the  piece  was  first  hred  aa  above  deacribcd,  and  tike 
iIduis  were  (hen  painted  on  the  glaie,  wbkh  was  of  coarse 
'  — ind  firing  at  a  tower  temperature  fused  lb( 


.'■  Ptralaiii,  and  Bunon 


glue  colours  to  the  warer   For  inlorma^B  on  Cbineie  nutei^d 

iitWcollsctioaofJi.- .._ 

TbeEngliahnaderwOI  find  reliable  traiulal  ioni  of  lfa( 
U  BubuU'b  Orialal  Cmmic  Art,  DUlon's  Ptralaiii.  un 
HiHtn^PittiUm.  Utec  Isfuraatkin  will  be  found  in  Bi 
Tnmiu  arU  etraminB.  otpecialty  in    ' 

b  an  ankle  by  C.Vogt.  Ayj^n  ^  In , 

rnAulrfa  madnaU,  April  igoo,  pp.  jw^ll. 

CoOUMmi.— The  Franks  ollectioKni  the  British  Museum:  the 
Vicloili  and  Albert  Museum,  where  tbe  famous  cidlecllon  of  Mr 
Geofve  Salting  has  for  yean  been  displayed,  together  with  the  collec- 
tions Delonging  to  the  muKum.  Paris,  the  Crandldler  collection  at 
tbe  Louvre:  the  collection  at  the  Mus£e  Cuimet;  the  Sevres 
Museum.  FonlaIneble!iu,ttieMus6eChinoisc  Dresden, thePorce- 
lain  Colleclioa— the  oldest  In  Eurape.  Boiton.  the  MusFum  of 
Fiat  Alts.  New  York,  the  Mclnpditan  Museum  conuiniog  the 
Gartuid  and  other  collectiona.  Washington,  the  Hippislcy  collec- 
tion ;  as  well  as  magnificent  private  collections,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  that  of  the  late  W.  T.  Wallcn  of  Baltiinoi*. 

LiTBBiiuBB,— The  older  European  works  on  Chinese  porcekin 
have  been  luperscded  by  the  later  books.    The  folTowing  list  contains 

York,  1*97:  te.1  leiiaratclylSm);  'C*rii«.  Puralaix  bffan  llu 
pmcul  Dymiily  IPekin,  l§86];  Ciimc  Art,  vol.  ii.:  Victoria  and 
Albert  MiiKum  Handbooks  (i9<>&):  Brongnian.  TraiU  its  arli 
tinmiqutt  (3rd  edition,  with  valuable  supplements  by  S^lv^tat. 
lSj7)i  DilUin,  FofMtrri*  <19W  ^'  '  "'  r.  ■  /...•  .  „; 
Oruslof  Paury  and  Poralaii  uc 

etimnu   (1894);    Griggs.  Exa>  ■); 

Hippislcy.  Cirunic  i<rli  in  Ctin  '  .ig- 

ton.   iSqo);    Hinh.  Anciau  C  r  ■        ■      !  ■      ..      1  -■■i): 

Meyer,  i,«iii-i*^ii  Yte,  eif  ai\  ■  -.d.-.d^i,  rwt,Mii<k  \.\iKi\xr,.  ini..): 
Monkbome,  ifiilofv  nf  i~t„u„  r....,i,.-  /,™„i.  n  a..  s,«,i  fa 
Piirrtlo<<iedeCkini 


id  Lallan.  The  Oultnd  CM, 


NfKYtri 


toughl  to  Europe,  perhaps 


EUIOFEAN  POICEIAIH  TO  THE  ENI 

Europe  can  claim  no  share  in  the 
white  and  translucent  pottery  par  t. 
ipecimciu  of  Chineu  poicelais  were  I 
as  early  as  the  ijth  or  nth  centut> 

for  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  East  and  West,  and  from  this 
centre  porcelains  were  aent  into  Europe.  Nasit  1  Khosrau, 
the  Persian  traveller,  who  visited  Old  Cairo  in  A.D.  I0J5~I04S, 
was  evidently  acquunted  with  Chineje  porcelain,  and  he  also 
ipeaki  of  a  translucent  ware  made  at  Fostat  (Old  Cairo)  which 
may  well  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  glassy  porcelains  of 
Persia,  as  well  aaof  those  made  in  Italy  during  the  15th  s^id  ifilb 
ceoturieif  ^  aj).  1171  the  famoui  Siladln  khI  from  Caira  a 


preseal  of  (orty  {deot  of  Chinese  porcelajn  to  the  soliu  d 
BabyloDj  and  from  that  time  onwards  sue  have  freqneu  recordi 
of  piec«)  ol  this  eiotic  pottery  finding  tbdr  way  ibio  ibc  iieasurics 
of  European  princes.  With  the  noewed  atientioa  paid  to  lit 
potter'i  ait  in  Europe  aftet  tbe  14th  centuiy,  it  wis  but  naiBril 
thst  efforts  should  be  made  to  imilite  a  material  so  mysteries 
and  beautiful.  But  knowledge  ol  Chinese  malciiak  and  BKihoita 
was  nil,  and  fat  a  further  two  centuries  all  that  Eun^ie  bujj- 
factured  in  tbe  sfaape  of  translucent  pottery  was  tbe  arlifidi] 
porcelain  made  witb  glass,  which  can  only  be  lookfd  upon  25  s 
substitute  for  true  porcelain.  In  Italy  during  tbe  i6tb  cesrirrj, 
and  in  France  during  the  century  from  16JO  to  1770  roo^j, 
this  artificjal  porcelain  was  made  and  developed.  At  Ueisiec  la 
Saxony  the  famous  B£)tlgcr  made  a  true  potceUib  fnm  matertab 
analogous  to  the  Chinese  about  1710-1713,  andlliisinaniifactiin 
was  pursued  in  Germany,  Austria  and  elsewhere  in  Enrepe 
(even  in  France,  the  home  of  the  artificial  glassy  ponxlaiit,  ilia 
1770),  10  that  by  the  end  ol  (be  iSlh  cenluiy,  when  IThime 
porcelain  had  reached  and  passed  its  aenitb,  tbemanulafiuni:/! 
similar  material  was  well  ealahlished  in  Europe,  and  the  glxaj 
porcelains  had  been  generally  abandoned  Tbe  only  couiiry 
which  ofleied  any  dtplrture  from  this  general  rule  was  Eo^ud. 
The  earliest  Englisli  porcelains  were  derivtd  from  the  Fresct, 
and,  like  them, owed Ihcittransluccnceto the useof  gloss.  tSaa 
were  made  at  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol  (17SS-17S1)  to  iBlrodm 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  like  the  Chirww  knd  its  Ctnaai 

invented  a  third  kind  of  porcelain,  in  which  calciacd  oi-hocn 
were  added  lo  the  clay  arid  ground  rock  to  give  a  white  Iraas- 
lucent  porcelain  capable  of  receiving  any  form  of  deconlioa. 
This  distinctively  English  porcelain,  perfected  about  iSoo,  it  not 
only  the  princiiul  kind  mode  in  EngUad  in  our  own  timei,  bcL 
ita  monulaclure  has  been  adopted,  to  tome  eitecl  in  Fruo. 
Germany  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Stalci., 

It  is  impossible  lo  describe  these  various  elloru  of  Evt^vu 
polteti  without  a  certain  amount  of  overlaj^ng,  for  during  [t 
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Ltely,  documentary  evidcbf«  okjoe  is  a 
'condubve,  and  tbe  first  European  porcelotu,  krwwn  fmiD  ociujI 
specimens  a*  well  as  by  documentary  evidence,  was  thai  made 
at  Florence  in  the  lihoritory  of  Francesco  de'Hedid,  betwcn 
IJ75  and  1585.  Specimens  of  this  rare  porcelain  are  to  be  fouml 
only  in  great  museums  and  private  collections,  where  tficy  rock 
among  our  chief  ceramic  treasures.  They  show  clearly  that  the 
Florenline  potters  never  fully  mastered  their  difiicuh  iwiterixl, 
for  the  ware  is  always  imperfect  and  comparts  iBdifftietalj  in 
whiteness  and  trantluctnce  with  Ene  porcelain,  while  the  gtaji 
is  neither  smoothly  melted  nor  free  from  defects.  Obvknsly 
the  effect  of  Chinese  blue  and  while  porcelain  wu  aiaed  al,  the 

pot-painters,  being  eiecuted  in  cobalt  blue  alone. 
These  rare  and  interesting  pieces  hear  distinctivt 
marks;  for  at  their  period  the  use  of  painters 
marks  or  moaogtams  had  become  fairiy  general     , 
on  artistic  pottety  in  Europe.     One  of  the  best 

known  marks  is  the  "palle"  or  balls  of   the  *      

arms  of  the  Medici  family,  bearing  the  Irtleii  T^ 

"FMMED  Il."for"FtandtciuMedidMa«niis  AJ'a 
Etruriae  Dui  II.";  while  other  pieces  have  a  FhRBtu 
rude  rtpresenution  of  the  Great  Dome  of  Florence  PDner'imuk. 


le  letter 


*  the  few  qiccimeDS  of  Flonstiae 
re.  Sir  W..  Vimtlian  droiwici;  and  DaviUfc,  Bans  Ck. 
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found  in  the  Magliabechian  Library  at  Florence  which  states 
that  the  paste  was  composed  of  24  parts  of  sand,  16  of  a  glass 
(powndered  rock  crystal  10  and  soda  8),  and  Z3  parts  white  earth 
of  Fnenka.  To  12  pans  of  this  mixture  3  parts  of  the  kaolinic 
clay  of  Vicenza  were  to  be  added,  and  the  pieces  glazed  with 
a  lead  ^aze,  or  sometimes  with  the  tin-enamel  of  the  Italian 
faiencre  maker.  We  are  in  the  presence,  therefore,  of  a  material 
onlik«  Chinese  porcelain  in  every  respect,  the  Florentine  porce- 
lain being^the  first  of  a  long  line  of  European  porcelains  the 
artistic  qualities- of  which  were  obtained  by  mixing  a  large 
qua.Dtity  of  i^ass  with  a  small  quantity  of  clay,  so  that  they 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  grazed  and  painted  glass. 
The  technical  methods  used  in  their  manufacture  and  decoration, 
however,-  were  those  of  the  potter  and  not  of  the  glass  maker. 

With  the  death  of  Francesco  de' Medici  in  1587  it  seems  prob- 
able that  this  wonderful  innovation  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  porcelain  in  Italy  for  more  than  a  century. 
During  this  century  (i  587-1687)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
efforts  were  made  all  over  Europe  to  discover  the  secret  of 
p<»ceIaiD  manufacture;  but  the  first  reliable  date  we  can  point 
to  is  1673,  when  Louis  Poterat,  a  faience  maker  of  Rouen, 
obtained  a  privilege  from  the  French  king  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  in  that  town.  The  Rouen  porcelain  in  turn  ceased 
with  the  death  of  Poterat  in  1696.  Authentic  specimens  are 
extant  in  the  shape  of  salt-cellars,  mustard  pots  and  some  few 
vases,  the  latter  of  considerable  size.  The  pieces  are  usually 
decorated  in  blue  with  patterns  in  the  Rouen  style  and  were 
evidently  painted  by  an  expert  faience  painter.  In  composi- 
tion, the  porcelain  of  Rouen,  like  that  of  Florence,  was  of  the 
artificial  or  glassy  type,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  similar  ware 

made  its  appearance  at  the  faience 

works  of  St  Cloud  near  Paris,  and  at 

*/\«i^  various  works  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

ML^        ^^jLnf^  Well-known  pieces,  bearing  the  marks 

«/x^^     V  here  shown,  formerly  supposed  to  be 

Paris  Potters'  marks,      the    earliest    specimens    of    French 

porcelain  and  the  work  of  Poterat  at 
Rouen,  are  probably  experimental  pieces  made  in  Paris  after 
the  date  of  Poterat's  discovery,  as  they  differ  in  important 
particulars  from  his  ware. 

Once  firmly  established  in  France,  this  manufacture,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  French  court  or  of  some  great  French 
noble,  rapidly  assumed  a  position  of  importance.  The  works 
at  St  Cloud  received  letters-patent  from  Louis  XIV.  in  1696, 
and  the  manufacture  was  continued  there  down  to  1773.  The 
appearance  of  the  St  Cloud  porcelain  is  very  characteristic,  for 

S  though  the  paste  has  a  yellowish  tinge  it  is  of  fine 

^f  quality  with  a  clear  and  brilliant  glaze.    The  first 
\^  efforts  appear  to  have  consisted  in  frank  imitations 

> i»   of  the  much-prized  Oriental  wares,  and  white  pieces 

'  ■  '^        decorated  only  with  branches  of  flowering  plum 
<jtr\    A     ^^  ^li^i  o*"  pi^cs  modelled  with  imbricated  or 
Potter's     ^^^^  pattern  or  with  delicate  flutings,  were  made. 
tgat\i.       The  earliest  colour  decoration  was  naturally  in 
under-glaze  blue,  and  while  quasi-oriental  designs 
were  largely  used,  the  commonest  feature  is  the  prevalence 
of  painted  borders  like  those  used  on  the   faience  of  Rouen 
and  St  Qoud.    At  a  later  date  decoration  in  over-glaze  colours 
and  gilding  was  also  employed,  and  though   the  ware   never 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  as  that  of  the  Royal  Manu- 
factory at  Sevres,  the  St  Cloud  porcelain  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  French  porcelains  of  the  i8th  century. 

German  Porcelains. — While  the  glassy  porcelains  of  France 
were  being  developed  at  St  Qloud,  success  of  a  more  permanent 
order  was  reached  in  Germany.  Augustus  the  Strong,  elector 
of  Saxony  (1670- 1733),  had  formed  an  extensive  collection  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,  and  he  had  established  experimental  pottery  works, 
bringing  skilled  potters  from  Holland  and  elsewhere.  His  chief 
investigators  appear  to  have  been  Tschimhaus  and  Bdttger, 
both  alchemists,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  the  latter  to  be  the  first 
European  to  produce  a  porcelain  like  the  Chinese,  both  in  the 


nature  of  its  materials,  and  in  the  appearance  of  its  paste  and 
glaze.  It  may  be  surmised  that  Bttttger  was  guided  toward 
this  momentous  discovery  by  information  brought  from  China, 
though  such  an  idea  is  always  stoutly  denied  by  German 
authorities,  who,  with  pardonable  pride,  claim  that  Bdttger  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  succeeded  where  all  other  European 
experimenters  had  failed.  He  was  certainly  working  at  the 
problems  offered  by  the  exotic  wares  of  China,  for  his  first  pro- 
duction was  an  extremely  hard  redstone-ware — often  erroneously 
called  "Bfittger's  red  porcelain" — resembling  the  Chinese 
"  boccaros  "  or  red  teapots  of  the  Yi-hsing  potteries.  He  had 
been  anticipated  in  thb  direction  by  D wight  of  Fulham,  but 
the  red  pottery  of  Bdttger  was  so  intensely  fired  that  it  became 
dense  enough  to  be  cut  and  polished  by  the  lapidary  as  if  it  were 
a  piece  of  jasper  or  camelian.  It  was  first  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Leipzig  fair  of  17 10,  and  for  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity, as  well  as  the  undesirable  honour  of  wide  imitation.  At 
the  same  time  (17 10)  Bdttger  exhibited  a  few  crude  specimens 
of  greyish-white  porcelain.  Imperfect  pieces  were  on  sale  in 
1713,  and  by  17 16  its  manufacture  was  definitely  established, 
though  the  pieces  were  still  far  from  perfect.  Bdttger  died  in 
1 719,  having  had  the  rare  fortune,  in  his  short  and  eventful  life, 
to  establish  in  Europe  the  manufacture  of  true  porcelain. 

The  life  of  Bdttger  reads  like  a  page  of  romance,  and  the 
story  of  the  subsequent  development  of  porcelain  manufacture 
throughout  the  German  empire  is  hardly  less  romantic.  When 
the  importance  of  Bdttger's  discovery  was  recognized,  he  and 
his  workmen  were  removed  from  Dresden  to  the  Albrechtsburg, 
a  fortress  situated  at  Meissen  some  16  m.  away,  so  that  the 
manufacture  could  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  All 
concerned  were  practically  state  prisoners,  and  this  extreme 
rigour  doubtless  defeated  the  end  in  view,  for  workmen  escaped 
from  time  to  time,  and  professing,  inore  or  less  truthfully,  a 
knowledge  of  the  manufacture,  found  patrons  among  the  German 
princes  all  ea^r  to  gain  reputation  as  experimenters  in  the  new 
art  of  porcelain.  Some  of  these  wandering  "  Arcanists,"  like 
Ringler  and  Hunger,  and  the  men  who  learnt  from  them,  travelled 
all  over  the  empire,  and  the  following  list  of  dates  will  show 
how  porcelain  factories  sprang  up  from  the  parent  factory  at 
Meissen: — 


Meissen 

• 

m 

• 

..    I7IO 

Vienna 

1 

• 

i 

• 

/.    1718 

Ansbach 

• 

m 

• 

/  I718 

Bayreuth 

1 

• 

• 

.1720 

St  Petersburg 
Berlin        .     . 
Nymphenburg 
Ludwigsburg 


1744 
1750 
>75« 
I75» 


Meissen. — Although  the  factory  which  was  founded  at  Meissen 
as  a  result  of  Bdttger's  discovery  remained  on  its  old  site  until 
1863,  the  porcelain  made  there  has  been  commonly  known  as 
Dresden  porcelain;  probably  because  Dresden  was  the  seat  of 
the  Saxon  court,  and  the  toterprise  was  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  electors  of  Saxony.  So  jealously  were  the  secrets 
of  this  factory  guarded  that  when  Napoleon,  the  master  of 
Europe,  sent  Brongniart  to  investigate  the  methods  in  use  at 
Meissen  in  1812,  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  to  release  Steinauer, 
the  director,  from  his  oath  of  secrecy  before  he  would  explain 
the  processes.  Meissen  porcelain,  therefore,  affords  us  the  best 
example  by  which  we  may  follow  the  changes  of  fashion  and 
taste  that  governed  the  styles  of  porcelain  dea>ratton  in  Europe 
during  the  i8th  century.  The  early  Meissen  porcelain  was  made 
from  the  kaolin  found  at  Aue,  near  Schneeberg,  and  while  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  other  material,  we  may  be  sure  that  clay 
and  felspathic  rock,  analogous  to  the  Chinese  kao-lin  and  pe- 
liM^set  were  obtained  from  the  same  quarries,  and  were  used 
together.  Until  after  the  death  of  Bdttger  in  1719  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  venture  was  more  than  a  SMcch  d*estime.  The 
specimens  preserved  in  the  Dresden  Museum  show  that  the 
pieces  were  generally  thick  in  substance  and  clumsy  in  shape, 
being  often  made  from  the  moulds  that  had  been  designed  for 
Bdttger's  red-stoneware.  Naturally  enough  these  eariy  examples 
were  inspired  by  Chinese  models,  both  in  shape  and  decoration. 
As  at  St  Cloud,  white  pieces  with  modelled  decoration  were 
common.  Unlike  the  contemporary  French  ^assy  porcelains, 
the  decorations  in  under-glaze  blue  were  very  imperfect,  the 
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blue  colour  being  much  run  and  blistered;  and  when  attempts 
were  made  at  decoration  in  enamel  colours  (i.e.  colours  fired  on 
the  finished  glaze)  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  as,  owing  to 
the  refractory  nature  of  the  hard  felH>athic  material,  these  colours 
frequently  scaled  off.  The  later  success  of  the  Meissen  factory 
must  be  attributed  to  Herold  or  Horoldt  (who  joined  the  staff 
in  1 7  20  as  a  colour  maker  and  painter) ,  and  to  Kandler,  a  sculptor, 
who  came  to  the  works  in  1731.  In  the  hands  of  these  two  men 
the  forms  and  decorations,  still  largely  based  on  Chinese  and 
Japanese  modeb,  assumed  a  definitely  European  style,  while 
the  composition  of  the  body  and  the  glaze,  and  the  appUcation 
of  colours  and  gold,  were  brought  to  'perfection.  Herold  was 
appointed  director  of  the  works  a  few  years  after  1720,  and 
retained  that  post  until  1765,  while  Kandler  was  chief  modeller 
from  1 73 1  to  1775.  The  years  from  1730  (when  the  work  de- 
finitely emerged  from  its  experimental  stage)  to  1775  (when 
Kandler  died)  mark  the  most  distinctive  period  of  the  Meissen 
porcelain.  In  the  estimation  of  collectors  also  the  Meissen 
porcelain  of  this  period  is  the  most  valuable,  and  genuine  ex- 
amples of  AU-Meissen  command  high  prices  in  the  sale  rooms, 
especially  in  Germany.  This  appreciation  was  quite  as  apparent 
in  the  i8th  century,  for  by  1740  Meissen  porcelain  had  won  the 
greatest  renown  in  Europe,  and  was  actually  exported  by  way 
of  Constantinople  over  the  Mahommedan  countries  of  the  Nearer 
East.  It  is  frequently  described  by  contemporary  writets  as 
being  far  superior  to  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  so  great  was 
its  vogue  between  1740  and  1750  that  as  many  as  700  workmen — 
a  large  number  for  those  days — were  employed,  and  the  industry 
brought  large  profits  as  well  as  great  reputation  to  the  Saxon 
court.  Each  year  saw  some  fresh  departure  from  the  original 
inspiration  of  the  work,  some  fresh  innovation  of  European 
style  in  design.  After  1730  the  rude  reproductions  of  Chinese 
forms  and  decorations  in  white  or  blue  and  white  were  replaced 
by  imitations  of  the  Imari  porcelains,  e^>ecially  those  decorated 
in  the  style  of  Kakicmon.  Here  Meissen  was  running  a  race 
with  Chantilly  in  setting  the  fashion  for  the  dainty  decorations 
in  red  and  green  and  gold  which  spread  in  time  to  all  the  porcelain 
factories  of  Europe.  Gradually  European  motifs  became  pre- 
dominant. The  simple  oriental  forms  were  replaced  by  dis- 
tinctively European  shapes  with  architectural  mouldings, 
handles  and  feet.  Instead  of  the  dainty  Japanese  patterns, 
we  perceive  the  gradual  introduction  of  "  Rococo  "  scroll-work 
(as  interpreted  by  the  Germans)  to  form  a  framework  or  border 
for  miniature-like  paintings  of  landscapes,  ruins,  figure-subjects, 
hunting  scenes,  &c.,  executed  in  the  limited  palette  of  on-glaze 
colours  then  available.  Further  evidence  of  the  departure  from 
oriental  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  "  armorial " 
services  produced  between  1730  and  1740;  and  at  the  same 
period  we  find  the  first  appearance  of  a  style  of  decoration  that 
has  persisted  to  our  own  times,  as  a  means  of  passing  off  pieces 
with  small  flaws  in  body  or  glaze,  by  hiding  them  among  tpnys 
of  naturalistic  flowers,  with  an  occasional  fly  or  some  other 
winged  creature  thrown  with  seeming  artlessness  over  the  surface 
of  the  piece.  This  idea,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
at  Meissen,  was  so  useful  to  the  potter  that  it  became  general, 
and  a  device  originally  adopted  to  cover  faults  of  manufacture 
was  elevated  into  a  distinct  style  of  decoration  by  later  European 
factories  {e.g.  Strassburg,  Niederviller,  &c.). 

The  talents  of  Kandler  wire  applied  in  ambitious  but  un- 
satisfactory attempts  to  produce  life-sized  figures  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  heroic 
proportions,  and  many  models  of  animals  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Japanese  palace  at  Dresden.  Many  of  these 
latter  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  and  create  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  taste  of  their  period.  The  fame 
of  Kandler  is  better  perpetuated  (see  example,  Plate  IX.)  by  the 
little  statuettes  and  groups  of  figures  and  animals  that  flowed 
in  a  steady  stream  from  his  facile  hand;  for  though  these  figures 
have  prettiness  rather  than  grace,  and  ftair  rather  than  style, 
they  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  i8th  century,  and 
were  eagerly  imitated  or  boldly  copied  at  every  factory  in  Europe. 
Only  in  the  hiscuit  porcelain  figures  of  Sevres,  and  in  some  few 


of  the  portrait  figures  of  Derby,  do  we  find  anything  anistkaBy 
superior.  These  Meissen  statuettes  ktak  their  best  when  the> 
are  simply  in  white;  many  are  grotesque  and  ugly,  and  the  coba 
decorations  are -usually  in  very  poor  taste,  the  hanh,  fkicfsg 
colours  contrasting  unpleasantly  with  the  pcoooiiBced  what  d 
the  porcelain. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  use  «i  modeOed  Bawtn  tt 
Meissen.  Originating  in  the  simple,  applicatimi  of  noddkd 
branches  of  prunus,  &c  in  imitation  of  the  white  ppmkJBs  <^ 
Fu-kien,  the  method  developed  until  we  get  not  oaly  t^e 
characteristic  "  May-flower  "  decoration  (see  example,  Plate  DC ; 
but  also  independent  sprays  and  bouquets  moddled  fa.  porctbia 
and  coloured  with  the  utmost  mechanical  pracisiaB.  It  is  sot 
quite  dear  whether  this  pcodiurtion  of  porcelain  flowos  V2S 
first  perfected  at  Meissen  or  at  Vinoennes,*  bat  it  was  lars&y 
practised  at  both  places. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  vases,  candelabra,  mimr-fnBMs 
and  clock  cases  were  moddled  in  the  most  9uiri  rococo  foras 
with  applied  scrolls,  shells  and  flowers..  These  pieces  had  tbdr 
modelled  details  picked  out  in  gold  and  ooloon,  whik  the  sscocb 
of  the  French  styles  of  decoration  is  still  fuither  diowa  by  tk 
copies  of  Watteau  figures  and  groups  on  the  mose  in^onas: 
vases,  dishes  and  plates.  Frederick  the  Great  waadt  sad  ksroc 
with  the  prosperity  of  Meissen  during  the  Seven  Yean'  Wsr 
He  looted  the  factory  both  in  1759  and  1761,  aod  is  said  oa  thr 
latter  occasion  to  have  carried  away  to  Bcrlia  both  Bodek 
working  moulds  and  many  workmen.  This  mislbctanc  maris 
the  end  of  the  most  distinctive  Meissen  porcelain,  for  after  tta 
time  Sevres  became. the  most  important  porcidain  factory  a 
Europe,  and  the  later  productions  of  Metascn  were,  for  the  most 
part,  German  versions  of  the  styles  iu'tiated  at  the  French  rnJ 
factory.  From  1 764  to  1 774  Dietrich,  a  painter,  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  while  a  Frenchman  named  Ader  succeeded  Kandler. 
They  introduced  the  neo<laasical  style,  which  was  spccadiag  E^t 
a  blight  all  over  Europe,  and  this  departure  was  perfected  va6a 
the  directorship  of  Count  Marcolini  (1774-1814),  when  Meiaea, 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  was  content  to  follow  the  lead  of 
"Sevres. 

After  the  Marcolini  period  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  <d 
Meissen.  The  old  productions  of  the  factory  had  becoae  vafasatif. 
and  the  custom  of  reproducing  them,  maiks  included,  «aaadg|tf  ed 
Such  a  practice  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  further  m^jyea,  and, 
though  the  factory  was  removed  from  its  old  ahe  m  the 
Albrechtsburg  in  1863,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  nddied  aoythiag 
to  the  progress  of  European  porcdain  during 
the  X9th  century. 


Pocto's 


^  During  the  initiatory  period  the  "  Diesden  " 
pieces  bore  the  monogram  "  A.  R."  intertaced 
(Augustus  Rex),  and  between  1712  and  1716 
pieces  intended  for  sale  and  not  for  the  use  •«  Pnuultit ' 
of  the  court  were  marked  with  the  sign  of 
Aesculapius  (a  snake  twining  round  a  staff). 
From  about  1 720  two  crossed  swords,  painted  in  blue  imdcr  the  gUv 
with  or  without  accompanying  stars,  crocaes,  Ac  fonned  the  grocni 
mark,  but  the  mark  has  been  so  often  used  on  other  poroelaifi*  th»t. 
in  itself,  it  b  of  slight  value  as  a  means  of  identificatxMk 

Vienna. — ^The  first  mention  of  the  manufacture  of  porodaiD  is 
Vienna  occurs  in  1718,  when  a  Dutchman,  Claude  da  Paqvicr. 
was  granted  a  patcnL  He  had  secured  two  runaways  fren 
Meissen,  Stdlzel  and  Hunger,  yet  litUe  progresa  was  made  cai] 
after  1744,  when  the  factory  was  bought  by  the  caapress  Idani 
Theresa.  At  fiist  the  traditional  styles  of  Meissen  were  coatiBsed, 
but  the  characteristic  Viennese  porcelain  was  produced  after 
1785.  In  this  ware  figure-painting,  rich  ground  cokNus  saJ 
elaborate  gilding  are  associated  in  an  unmistakeaUe  manner. 
Leithner,  who  was  chemist  and  colour  maker  at  this  pctioi, 
succeeded  in  producing  a  more  extensive  and  brilliant  paictie 
of  colours  than  was  in  use  at  any  other  Earapean  porcriaia 
factory  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century;  and  the  gidiac 

*  A  perfect  tour  de  foru  in  this  inarttstk  style  of  woriL  pnsenrcd 
in  the  Dresden  Museum  and  formerly  attributed  to  Moiaea.  hu 
been  shown  to  be  the  work  of  Vincennes.  See  C*m.  ia  btrnmat^rts, 
September  1904. 


EUROreAN  PORCEUINI 
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Loo^nxht.  The  mark  of  this  factory  oecun  ai  M :  O.I..  or  M.  o.  L. 
After  1781  the  work*  waa  removed  to  Nieuwe  Amud,  but  the 
"  Anuiel  "  porcelain  came  to  an  end  with  the  French  invaiiotu  Thi 
ware  rewnbled  the  German  both  in  material  and  deconlion.  The 
be«r  porcebin  nude  in  Hdland  was  produced  at  a  factory  ai  the 

appears  to  have  been  nude  in  HulUnd  after  about  iSlo  until  1S90 

record  of  the  produ^L.ru,  uL  itui.-  ^il.^-,.!,,,.  un-i^  uin'^n  i7Ji,  when 
pottcn,  modellers  ^rd  najnliTS  Irons  toiac  ol  the  (.^cnnan  world 
Founded  the  eniei prise  which  wu  lakcn  over  ^  Kin(  Christian  VI  I. 
in  1779  and  cnnvFrtix]  inia  a  niyal  factory.  Fostered  by  the  kinc'a 
patronage,  fine  pDrcelain  of  pnuKjuncedly  Cermaa  style  waa  largely 
nude  dawn  10  the  end  al  the  iSth  century.  The  eolleclien  in  the 
castle  cf  RosenbjrK  coniaini  many  eaamplei  of  (he  work  of  ihii 
period.  In  the  early  yennof  the  ig(hnn(ury  (he  Emniie  Hyle  of 
decoiadon  was  (doptcd,  and  (he  artistic  influence  of  Sivm  became 
1y  reqidml  fn 


these  i^ces  before  Ilto,  bur  these  cane  to  an  end  by  the  close  ol  the 
Tftth  century,  thouah  the  R4Nrstrand  works  waa  reopened  aome  filEy 
yean  ago  and  will  £e  subsequently  referred  to-  ~  The  Swedish  porce- 
bini  were  of  two  kinds,  one  a  true  fefspaihlc  porcebin  like  the 
German,  and  the  other  a  glassy  porcelain  reacmblinB  that  made  at 
Mennecy  in  France.  It  ia  inleraiini  10  nolc  that  the  dtcotative 
(tyles  in  both  eases  are  disiiactly  Finch  in  character. 

Raino.— Peter  the  Great  ia  laid  to  have  projected  a  porcelain 
factory  al  the  auBgoliDB  of  his  ally  AufuuUs  Ihc  Third  of  Saaony, 
but  the  scheme  was  not  carried  Into  eiecution  until  the  daya  of  the 
empreas  Elisabeth.  Catherine  II.  subsidiied  the  work  in  prodiEal 
faaliian,  but  although  the  brought  over  FiTncb  artiHs.  the  Rusiun 

type.  In  the  early  yean  of  the  Iglh  century  the  inpoial  Ruiiian 
factory  loUowed  the  example  of  Sivrea  in  pmdudnf  costly  dinner 

Small  independent  lactoriea  were  ttxncd  in  the  neighbourhood  rrf 
Moscow:  one  by  an  Englithman  named  Gardner  about  17S0,  and 
another  by  A.  hjpofl.  Beudet  producing  ordinary  table  waie  tliese 
the  most  intereiting  being  Ihoie  repietentins  Rusoan  peasant  type*. 

Nuntary. — TheoncHungarianporcelain  factory  ol  note  it  tlut  at 
Hcrcnd.  which  wai  loundcd  about  iSjo  by  Moriu  Fischer.  At  this 
factory  c^ies  of  oriental  porcelain  were  made  that  have  deceived 
many  collectora,  thoueh  the  pieces  arc  usually  iopnaaed  with  the 
^^■.  u J  .■ ..  .1 .'" 
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CERAMICS 


(FRENCH  POBCELAIN 


The  next  important  factory  after  St  Cloud  was  that  founded 
at  ChantiUy  about  1725  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 
de  Cond£,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Chinese'  and  Japanese 
porcelains.  One  distinctive  feature  of  the  ChantiUy  porcelain 
is  its  imitation  of  the  Japanese  Imari  wares  of  the  17th  century, 

especially  those  bearing  deli- 
cate patterns  in  the  Kakiemon 
style.  This  imitation  was  not 
confined    to    the   decoration 

^      ...   _  alone,  but  great  efforts  were 

Ulle  and  Chanully  Potters  marks,  ^^j^  ^^  reproduce  the  de- 
licious tender  whiteness  of  the  original  ware,  by  covering  the 
body  of  the  soft  porcelain  with  a  coating  of  the  tin-enamel 
used  by  the  French  faience  makers.  Similar  imitation  of  the 
Kakiemon  style  of  decoration  became  the  rage  all  over  Europe, 
and  was  largely  followed  at  Meissen  and  in  England  as  well  as 
in  France;  but  no  European  imitations  equalled  those  of  the 
famous  ChantiUy  ware. 

Other  porcelain  factories  were  started  at  Mennecy-Villeroy 
and  at  LiUe,  but  the  most  important  French  faaory  was  that 
founded  at  Vincenncs  about  1740,  not  only  because  of  the  many 
beautiful  pieces  produced  there,  but  also  because  the  works 
was  taken  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  king  in  1753  and  was 
transferred  to  Sevres  in  1756,  becoming  ultimately  the  most 
important  porcelain  factory  in  Europe. 

Fortunately  we  have  documentary  iaformation  of  the  exact 
composition  of  the  artificial  pmcelatn  (pdU  lendre)  of  Sivres,  and  a 
brief  account  of  its  manufacture  will  serve  to  explain  how  all  the 
glassy  porcelains  of  Europe  were  made.  The  potter  commenced  by 
preparing  a  glass  or  frit,  melting  together  pure  sand,  alum,  sea-salt, 
gypsum,  soda  and  nitre.  The  ck^r  portions  of  this  frit  were  powdered 
and  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  the  working  day  was  compounded 
by  adding  to  such  powdered  frit  a  smaU  quantity  of  chalky  clay  or 
marl  and  lometimes  pure  chalk  as  well.  This  mixture  was  ground  in 
water  until  the  fluid  was  as  fine  as  cream,  and  it  was  then  boiled 
to  a  thick  paste  which  was  10  little  plastic  in  itself  that  black  soap 
or  parchment  size  was  added  to  it  to  give  it  enough  plasticity  for 
the  workman  to  be  able  to  shajpe  it.  vases  and  other  pieces  were 
made  from  this  paste  by  pressing  cakes  of  it  in  plaster  moulds  of 
considerable  thickness.  After  presnng,  the  pieces  were  dried  and 
were  then  either  turned  on  a  lathe  or  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper 
to  reduce  them  to  sufficient  thinness;  while  handles,  spouts  or  other 
omamenu  in  relief  were  appUed  with  a  lute  of  sUp,  as  is  customary 
with  every  other  species  of  pottery.  The  fragile  objects  were  then 
fired  Into  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  biscuit  "  condition ;  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  process.  During  this  firing  the  pieces 
frequently  went  out  of  shape  because  of  the  excessive  shrinkage  of 
the  material  and  its  tendency  to  soften  as  it  approached  the  meltinff 
point  of  the  frit.  Consequently  ah- elaborate  s>'stem  of  "  propping 
the  pieces  had  to  be  resorted  to,and  even  then  a  very  large  proportion 
became  deformed.  When  the  porcelain  was  drawn  from  the  oven 
after  the  first  firing,  the  supports  were  removed  and  the  pieces  were 
rubbed  with  sand  to  clean  the  surface,  and  were  then  coated  with 
glaie  by  sprinkUng  with  a  brush ;  the  glaxe  being  a  fusible  glass  very 
rich  in  lead.  The  glase  coat  was  meKed  by  reftring  the  piece  at  a 
lower  temperature;  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  repeat  this 
process  several  times  in  order  to  get  a  perfectly  even  and  brilliant 
result.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  process  were  enormous,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  financial  support  of  wealthy  patrons,  or  of  the  state, 
that  such  a  method  of  manufacture  was  ever  carried  on  for  an^  length 
of  time.  At  its  best  the  material  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one, 
lending  itself  especially  to  decoration  in  on-gUue  colours,  and  the 
pieces  produced  at  Vincennes  and  at  Sevres,  between  1715  and  1770 
or  thereabouts,  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves.  Skilful  chemists 
like  Hellot  and  Macquer  were  employed  to  direct  the  operations, 
and  many  beautiful  gixnind  colours,  such  as  the  famous  fros-t^eu, 
Ueu  de  rot,  ros4  Pompadour,  pea-green  and  apple-green  were  invented. 

SHres  Parcelains.^Tht  forms  of  the  Sdvres  porcelain  are  ex- 
ceedingly varied.  Many  of  the  older  shapes  were  designed  by 
Duplessis,  the  king's  sUversmith,  and,  as  is  perhaps  natural,  are 
more  proper  to  metal  than  to  pottery;  but  the  F^ch  glassy 
porcelain  is  such  an  artificial  material  in  every  respect  that  such 
a  point  should  not  be  strained  too  far.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
plasticity  in  the  paste  the  pieces  were  always  made  in  moulds 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  while  in  many  cases  they  were  moulded  in 
separate  parts  and  these  united  together  with  metal  screws  or 
mounted  in  bands  of  chased  ormolu.  Table  services  made  for 
actual  use  were  usually  painted  on  a  plain  white  ground  with 
the  fuU  jMLlette  of  on-^aze  o^uxs  (or  enamels)  and  much  rich 


gilding.  The  decorative  pieces  such  as  vases,  canddafan,  jar- 
dinieres, &&,  were  decorated  in  a  much  more  sumptuous  fasl^ 
by  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  piece  with  a  grouid  ol  c^e 
of  the  rich  enamel  colours  previously  mentioiied,  reserviag  oal > 
panels  in  white  on  which  delicate  miniature-Uke  deooratioas  of 
the  most  varied  kind  were  subsequently  painted  and  fired  istt 
fig.  53 ;  and  examples  of  S^res,  Plate  IX.).  Such  coikctioas  as 
the  Wallace  at  Hertford  House,  or 
the  Jones  Bequest  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  show  at  once 
the  variety  and  perfection  to  which 
the  work  attained. 

This  Sevres  por^lain  is  entirely 
devoid  of  the  broad  decorative 
treatment  and  rich  fuU  colour  of 
any  of  the  great  kinds  of  fine 
pottery  or  porcelain.  ArtisticaUy 
considered,  it  has  no  place  beside 
the  triumphs  of  the  Chinese  or 
Persian  potters,  or  of  the  Italian 
majolists.  Its  shapes  are  too 
formal,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  quaU- 
ties  of  the  material.  The  ground 
colours  defy  every  natural  ten- 
dency of  pottery  colour  for  they 
are  even,  flawless  and  mechanical, 
with  none  of  the  palpitating  rich- 
ness that  comes  so  naturaUy  from 


the  potter's  processes.  The  paint-  Fic.  53.— Sims  vase,  piae 
ings,  whether  of  flowers,  birds  or  f*"****:    green  ka^y  aad  ^ 

figure-subjects,  arc  extraordinarily  IIIIdAibeftMiSSSj^^*"^** 
skUful  re^rded  as  miniatures,  but  ■■■■^ 

as  examples  of  pottery  decoration  they  cannot  bt  cvafiued  to 
the  swift,  apparently  careless,  brushworii  of  tlie  ^Ml  aasins 
ol  earUer  times.  So  pronounced  was  the  dtmaadjit  tke  period 
for  smooth  even  finish  that  such  ground  rniniin  ■■  jnsi  Mis  sri 
bleu  de  roij  where  the  colour  naturally  came  varM  maA  vaevti, 
were  subsequently  decorated  with  small  diapers  or  Sms  of  goli 
in  the  form  olmlde  perdrix  or  termkeile,  so  as  to  produce  aBort 
regular  and  even  effect.  The  most  elaborate  and  costly  of  iB 
the  varieties  of  old  Sevres  is  what  b  known  as  '*  jeweUed  Sevres," 
which  is  richly  sown  with  imitation  jewels,  such  as  turquoeses, 
pearls  and  rubies,  closely  resembling  the  real  stones.  These 
imitation  jewels  were  in  every  case  set  in  beantifuDy  chsrd 
mountings  of  gold,  and  in  the  museum  at  Sevres  are  to  be  foccd 
examples  of  the  punches  and  other  tools  used  in  making  these 
mounts.  On  account  of  the  enormous  expense  involved  ia  ti« 
production  of  such  costly  triumphs  of  skill,  examples  of  iewtflrd 
Sevres  are  rare  even  in  the  best  collections,  but  the  Eagbb 
student  is  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  Wallace  ^^ftP*^"* 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  them. 

Many  reasons — ^the  prestige  attaching  to  a  Royal  Maaaf actocy. 
the  knowledge  that  jtfae  porcelain  was  produced  r^^idkss  oi 
cost,  the  mechaaital  perfection  of  its  coburs,  gildjttg  aad  deooa- 
tion,  as  weU  as  the  fact  that  the 
glassy  porcelain  was  abandoned 
as  too  costly  and  risky  after 
about  1780 — have  aU  conspired 
to  raise  the  prices  which  modem 
coUectors  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  fine  examples  of  tiemx 
Sivres.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  prices  paid  for  paint- 
ings by  old  masters  have  advanced  so  rapidlgr  as  those  pud 
for  Sevres  porceUin  of  the  best  period.  In  the  'sevestks 
of  the  19th  century  it  was  decm^  worthy  of  remark  t>st 
a  sum  of  £xo,ooo  should  have. been  paid  at  public  auctiea 
for  three  old  Sdvres  vases;  thirty  years  later  one  such  pica 
would  probably  fetch  the  same  price.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  extravagant  prices  now  paid  for  Sevres  porcelain,  which  a 
much  more  a  triumph  of  technical  than  of  artistic  skill,  have  led 


Sevres  Potters* 
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Ch,n-jp.   FlamM 


Chinese.   TuniuoiM  glai. 


Purple  Soilffl*  Coral  ltd  Peach  blow  Lr men  yellow  Apple  green 


la  encosive  lyiloD  ol  "  liking  "  and  n 
cb  u¥  puichued  at  high  prica  by  uu 
beautiful  lA  the  old  Sevres  ponxJun  i 


the  oriCDtlJ  pOICClUD  LD 


isKD  ud  other  Gennan  [4Cto[iel  wu 
ID  lutntancc,  more  truly  cCKmUing 
^ry  rt^Kct-  It  vas  alio  kHiwa  that 
a  wen  doI  »  difficult,  and  tfaenlore  >a 
u  Ibe  French,  and  all  IbcK  causa  COID- 
ectoratc  of  5ivia  unremittinf  in  ibcit 
France  natural  matciiali  analogous  to 
thoK  used  by  Ibe  Gennan  and  Chinese  poltcn.  Fire  d'Entre- 
coQes,  the  famous  Jesuit  missionary,  had  [orwarded  to  France 
long  before  an  account  of  the  methods  used  by  tbc  Chinese,  IS 
Jiea  as  sanplca  of  the  materials  they  employed^  and  alter  many 
yean'  research  Miiiot  and  Macquer  discovered  the  precioua 
materials  at  St  Vricii  near  Limoges  (see  Auschet,  Hiilory  «/ 
Frnth  Pertilai*,  pp.  77-81).  The  first  experimental  pieces  of 
this  French  porcelain,  similar  in  material  to  the  German  and 
Chinese,  appear  to  have  been  made  about  r76o;  but  it  was 
some  years  aEler  this  before  the  manufacture  of  the  new  product 
WIS  Gjmly  established,  and  then  to  the  end  of  the  iSth  century 
more  and  more  o(  the  hard  porcelain  and  less  of  the  glassy  poreo- 
lain  was  made  at  Sevres,  Speaking  broadly,  we  might  say  that 
after  17&0  comparatively  little  of  the  origiDal  French  pomlain 
was  made  in  France;  aud-from  that  time  to  this  practically  all 
French  porcelain  has  been  of  the  same  type  as  the  German  porce- 
lain.  via.  nude  with  china  clay  and  felspathic  rock.  This 
lecbucal  diaD(e  it)  the  nature  of  the  materials  had  a  profound 
inBuence  on  the  anislic  qualities  of  French  porcelain,  and  the 
change  was  doublltss  accentuated  by  the  neo-classical  rage 
which  followed  on  the  discovery  oi  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 


The  in 

of  Creek  n 


[  ol  moden 
r  Europe  like  a  plague 


the  nunufacloryatSivctt  engaged  in  Iheproduclionof  enormou 
vases  5  or  6  ft.  in  height,  a  manulacture  which  has  been  continue 
there  to  this  day.  About  the  ume  time,  too,  we  find  the  £n 
production  of  large  plaque*  or  slabs  ol  porcelain  on  which  copii 

earliest  of  these  slabs  v"  i"  Hfl-pasle  porcelain,  but  in  thi 
material  it  was  only  possible  to  make  them  of  quite  model 
diioensions;  with  the  introduclion  of  hard-paste  porcelain  ver 
large  slabs  were  manufactured,  and  a  scries  of  lliese  are  to  beKe 
ia  ibe  museum  at  Sevres. 

The  most  artistic  of  all  the  production.-  ol  Sivres  are  uc 
doubiedly  Ibe  "  biscuit  "  figure)  and  groups.  These  wei 
modelled  with  great  skill  by  inaBy  ol  the  best  French  scuTptoi 
ol  Ibe  day,  such  as  Pajou,  Pigalle.  Clodion.  La  Rue.  Caffier 
Falconet, Boiiot.Julien,LeRiche,&c.    Thebeslofll 


lich  placi 


them 


n  (he  Ceimt 

andHAchst. 

-Althouih  during  Ibe  reign  of  Louis  XV.  many  privileiet 
i^iiiveilud  been  given  to  the  Stvm  naiiulact«y.  such 
In  cDtouFi  on  iparcelain.  (he 
which  was  npidly  accelerated 
to  the  eUabliihnKnt  in  Paris 
toties  for  Ibe  production  of 
open  rivalry  with  (he  royal 

'torics  were  placnl  under  the 
of  the  blood  «  even  ol  Qti«n 

by  Quna  Marie  Antnn- 
icd'AiiioulCmej.compire 
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Niedervincr,  Maneiltc*,  Limogn  and  Can.  In  (he  diiauraaaytan 
of  (be  French  revoJution  (between  17B9  and  iSoo),  such  ef  (lies* 
fsftoriH  Ml  had  urvlvcd  ame  la  an  untimely  end,  evcA  the  royal 

inp  and  iSoi,  and  j(  was  not  until  NapolepD  decided  ID  revive  (he 

'  Jus(  as  the  manufacture  of  German  porcelain  spread  into 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  &c.,  we  find  the  msDulactoie 
of  a  glassy  porcelain  analogous  to  the  early  French  arising  in 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain  and  En^nd.  Ilie  materials  and  melhoda 
were  so  like  those  used  In  France  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  10 
claim  lor  them  an  independent  ori^,  even  were  we  unable  to 
prove  by  doomientary  evidence  that  workmen  trained  in  the 
French  factories  had  Aiigrated  into  those  countries. 

lulj.~la  Italy  we  have  the  Imaantt  at  Lc  Nove  near  Ba^DO 
(17«»-I9a5) ;  Duccia  nni  Florence  (founded  in  1 JJJ  by  the  marcLMa 
Carlo  Gimi,  and  Bill  carried  an  by  the  same  laiufy) ;  and  Capo-dl- 
Monte  near  Napls  (1736-18JO):  with 

rJ^r^d^he  y.5p?o'iet^^-|     \Wy    cfa 

Rome.     The  nvst  lnip«Unt  of  thcK  'U/*      VfSI        vCZf 

•rre  the  faclnrio  at  I>«t:.U  and  Capo-  ^^         >^  fv" 

P"  '       '  ;'™nK      Capo<li-Monle  Potters' 

lui..,r  I,  ,:,,-,     .  .  ,.,,1     ,   :.::t  iIKll     nurks;  I7j6.  i^w.  1780. 

^!■-^l  porcelain  ligurca  ri^mbUng  In  quality  (he  whi(e  iHeca  ol 

The  focloty  at  Cipo-di-Mon(«waiBoder  the  direct  purooageof 
Chiilci  III,  king  ol  Naples.  Theearlies(aBdbestoritsproduc(>ona 
an.'  in  pure  white,  probably  madeio  iini(a(ionol  Chincae  white  pieces, 
(hrjufih  modelled  in  theformof  na(uralshelUsuppofted  bycoraband 
■eau-ced.     Fi^nynndelling  wsB_alao  largely  practurd,  and  hewlca 

Oic  typical  CapD-dL.Monle  easmpfes  in  which  vain,  cueh,  aaucers, 
pikin.  &c..  are  covered  with  fivupa  ef  figures  modelled  Jn  high 
n1ii'lDnaniinu(em)e.    Thiilnvialitylectfworliiigteally  admiied 

all.  r  iyle  waa  adopted  loe  the  shapcn  and 

.  ^es°aKend«!  (he  throne  of  Spain  !n 

Capoili'Monle  lactoiy.  ai  well  la  (hit  best  moulds  and  modela. 
He  eiublishol  a  new  diina  factory  in  the  gardcas  d  Buen  Retiio.  a 
palace  outside  MadricL  AslongaaCharlalll.  livtd  immeueiumi 
were  lavished  on  this  factory,  and  (he  ware  was  not  allowed  ta  be 
sold,  bat  was  dtlicr  used  lor  tbe  decont  ion  of  the  royal  palaces  or  lor 
presentation  to  otbcr  Euiopeon  soverelgna    Enormous  vaaea  wcra 

made.  lollinriniUieeaampleofSivres.  . 

and  thcaa  were  ollcn  filled  with  "T?  11 A  -*- 
bouquet!  ol  lowcia  modelled  in  porce-  /&  4i»  'jiP 
lain.     The  mort  famous  productinni  '"  i^fTj 

of    this   factory,    however,    were    the    n..-..  n p.. '■■■■1- 

pla<)u»  and  s^bi  of  poicelain  uwl   Boen RetiroPotters  marks. 

ol  certain  rooms  in  the  royal  palaces.     Two  ol 

in,  and  arc  friBhlful  eaamples  of  The  Spanish 

been  made  in  Spain. 

£ii|[uli  PotcOains  t}  Iki  iSlk  crafvy.— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  whatever  eiperimental  arork  may  have  been  conducted 
by  our  eariy  English  potters,  such  at  the  famous  John  Dwight 
of  Fulham,  nothing  like  an  establishni  manufacture  of  porcelain 
ciisied  in  this  country  prior  to  about  1740-1745,  There  ate 
records  ol  many  tentative  eiperimenis  bclore  Ibis  date,  but  BO 
real  history.  Between  174J  and  175;  important  porcelsio 
works  were  established  at  Chelsea,  Bow,  Worcester  and  Derby, 
and  when  we  examine  the  producllont  ol  these  lactories  it  i> 
impossible  Id  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Ihe  processes  had  been 
imported  Irom  France.  The  eatly  Entf  ith  porcelains,  tike  all  the 
French  poreelains  of  thai  date,  were  composed  of  artificial  OT 
glassy  miitures. 

We  may  take  the  early  produciiona  of  Bow  and  Chelsea  a* 
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(CHELSEA  AND  BOV 


the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  almost  invariably  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  some  royal  or  princely  patron;  in  England, 
however,  the  manufacture  was  not  subsidized  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  at  a  very  early  date  we  find  the 
English  porcelain-makers  experimenting  with  other  materials 
than  gbss  and  clay  in  order  to  make  their  processes  more  certain. 
In  a  patent  taken  out  in  1749  by  Thomas  Frye  of  the  Bow  works 
we  find  mention  of  the  use  of  bone-ash — the  material  that  was 
to  make  English  porcelain  a  distinct  species  by  itself.  From 
1750  onwards  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though  a  large 
proportion,  of  glass  was  still  used  in  the  composition  of  the 
English  porcelains,  bone-ash  was  more  and  more  introduced 
into  the  paste  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  refractory  material; 
yet  it  was  not  until  about  x8oo  that  Josiah  Spode  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  abandoned  entirely  the  use  of  glass  and  composed  his 
porcelain  of  china  clay,  bone-ash  and  felspathic  rock  for  the  body, 
glazing  it  with  a  rich  lead  ^aze,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of 
distinctively  English  porcelain.  The  material  has  many  merits 
both  from  the  useful  and  artistic  points  of  view;  it  is  much  more 
easily  fabricated  than  the  old  glassy  porcelains,  it  endures  better 
for  ordinary  table  use  than  any  other  kind  of  porcelain,  and  it 
permits  the  fullest  range  of  decoration. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  notice  of  the  important  English 
factories  of  the  i8th  century,  something  should  be  said  of  the 
various  influences  that  were  at  work  in  determining  what  the 
porcelain-maker  should  do,  both  in  the  way  of  shape  and  decora- 
tion. The  eyes  of  all  men  were,  of  course,  turned  first  to  the 
porcelain  brought  from  the  far  East;  and  in  the  early  efforts  of 
the  English  factories,  as  of  those  of  France  and  Germany,  we 
notice  a  predominance  of  white  pieces  or  of  pieces  decorated 
with  paintings  in  under-glaze  blue  alone,  obviously  inspired  by 
the  current  importations  from  China.  Bow  and  Chelsea  pro- 
duced large  quantities  of  ware  of  this  class,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Worcester  factory  little  else  was  made  there  than 
white,  or  blue  and  white  pieces  closely  simulating  the  Chinese. 
Another  oriental  influence  was  to  be  found  in  the  Imari  patterns 
of  Japan,  particularly  those  in  the  style  of  Kakiemon.  It  has 
been  noted  that  Meissen,  Chantilly  and  other  continental  factories 
had  already  created  a  vogue  for  these  reproductions  of  Japanese 
decorations,  and  in  our  own  country  Bow,  Chelsea  and  Worcester 
followed  suit.  The  later  Imari'  patterns,  heavily  decorated  with 
blue  and  red  and  gold  for  the  use  of  "  the  foreigner,"  furnished 
another  popular  style  for  Worcester  and  Derby,  and  the  vogue 
of  these  English  "  Japan  "  patterns,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
1 8th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  was  so  great 
that  they,  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  output  of  our 
English  porcelain  works  during  that  period.  The  productions 
of  the  German  and  French  factories  also  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  English  potters;  so  that  throughout  the  18th 
century  English  porcelains  largely  consisted  of  imitations  of 
the  foreign  wares  brought  into  the  country  by  the  wealthy. 

We  can  only  point  to  one  method  of  porcelain  decoration 
which  undoubtedly  arose  in  England.  This  is  the  method  of 
transfer-printing,  whereby  patterns  printed  on  paper  from 
engraved  copper  plates  are  transferred  to  porcelain  or  pottery 
and  subsequently  fired,  either  under  or  on  the  glaze.  At  the  best 
these  printed  patterns  are  in  no  way  superior  to  the  stencilled 
work  of  modem  oriental  porcelain,  while,  at  the  worst,  European 
and  American  printed  patterns  have  been  perhaps  the  most  in- 
appropriate decoration  ever  applied  to  porcelain  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  generally  tirged  on  behalf  of  transfer-printing  that  it 
enables  elaborate  effects  to  be  produced  at  a  small  cost  and  so 
brings  decorated  pottery  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  The 
truer  view  is,  that  the  simplest  brushwork  patterns,  or  even  no 
pattern  at  all,  would  be  preferable  to  the  tawdry  results  that  the 
cheapest  forms  of  transfer-printing  have  rendered  possible. 

Chelsea. — Between  1750  and  1770  the  Chelsea  factory  was 
the  most  important  of  all  the  English  porcelain  works,  and  fine 
specimens  of  this  period  command  high  prices  in  the  saleroom 
to-day.  We  know  little  of  the  origin  of  this  important  factory, 
though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  in  existence  from  some  time 
after  X740  to  X784,  when  it  was  finally  demolished  and  some  of 


the  workmen  and  part  of  the  plaat  were  removed  to  the  tka 
important  works  at  Derby.  The  first  manager  was  one  Charia 
Gouyn,  who  was  followed  by  a  Mr  ^mmoot  bcloce  1759. 
Sprimont  retained  poAsessioa  of  the  works  until  1769,  and  died 
in  1771.  It  was  during  his  management,  from  1750  to  i7?o. 
that  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  pieces  of  Chelsea  porodam 
were  made. 

Although  the  styles  in  vogue  at  Chdsea  axe  extrecdy 
varied,  little  was  produced  thexe  that  was  really  Eogfob  la 
character.  The  earliest  pieces  appear  to  have  been  citber  m 
pure  white  or  in  white  decorated  with  paantingi  in  aoder-^22e 
blue.  The  goat-and-bee  cream  jugs,  crawfish  salt  ceUais,  tbe 
shell  and  rockwork  salt  cellars,  jup,  sauce  boats,  snail  cups  sod 
saucers  of  this  type  are  fairly  plentiful.  Then  came  the  drcon- 
tions,  mainly  in  red  and  gold,  of  the  KakiemoD  style,  f<^tred 
by  reproductions  of  the  brocade  patterns  of  Imari  porceliia. 
Afterwards  we  find  the  appearance  of  table  warK  modelled  vx 
imitation  of  leaves,  animals,  fruits,  birds  and  fishes,  apparcstijr 
adopted  from  current  French  and  German  practice. 

In  another  .direction  the  influence  of  Meissen  was  also  ^ts 
by  the  production  <rf  statuettes  (see  in  Chelsoi  figure,  FUic  X ), 
and  of  the  small  modelled  trinkets,  scent-bottles  and  to>^  d 
which  there  is  such  a  fine  collection  in  the  British  Musema.  Ib 
the  latter  days  of  the  factory  (say  after  1758)  we  find  Chcbea 
following  in  the  wake  of  Sevres  in  the  production  of  large  t^i 
elaborate  rococo  vases,  with  pierced  necks  aiKl  covers,  sctou- 
work  bases  and  interlacing  handles  such  as  are  to  be  seen  ic  tk 
Jones  Bequest  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Pkces  <i 
this  elaborate  kind  are  overlaid  with  rich  grounds  of  Masirbe 
blue,  turquoise,  pea-green,  or  the  famous  Chelsea  daret-cofei?. 
while  white  panels  are  reserved  framed  with  gilt  scro&  a»i 
painted  in  enamel  colours  with  flowers,  birds  or  figurc^subjtns 
in  absolute  rivalry  with  the  pieces  manufactured  at  Sevres. 

The  Chelsea  works  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  throQ^h  0-c 
ill-health  of  Sprimont,  and  it  was  sold  in  x  769-1770  to  Dvesbtay. 
,the  proprietor  of  the  Derby  works.  He  carried  on  the  cstabLiib- 
ment  from  1770  to  X784,  but  in  thu  period  a  great  diasge  is 
noticeable  in  the  product  of  the  factory.  The  *'  rococo  **  forms  in  J 
decorations  of  the  true  Chelsea  porcelain  were  rqilaccd  by  «i«ds 
in  the  neo-classical  style  already  rendered  popular  by  the  saccrs 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  the  Derby-Chelsea  porcelaia  is  quite 
a  distinct  production  from  the  early  works  of  ClKlsea.  The  most 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Chelsea 
porcelain  is  an  anchor — either  em- 
bossed in  the  paste  or  painted  in 
gold  or  colour.  Often  the  anchors 
occur  in  pairs,  and  it  is  frequently 

associated  with  other  marks  such     Chelsea  Potten' iMrkv 
as  a  dagger  or  a  cross.    Some  of 

the  Derby-Chelsea  pieces  are  maiked  with  a  conjoined  D  sni 
an  anchor. 

Bdv.— The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  factory  at  Stratfori* 
le-Bow,  in  what  is  now  the  East  End  of  London,  is  quite  nncertiia, 
but  in  1744  Edward  Heylyn  and  .Thomas  Frye,  who  were  cos- 
nected  with  this  factory,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  maBcfActcre 
of  porcelain.  The  materials  mentk>ned  in  this  patent  are  ao: 
such  as  would  produce  porcelain  at  all,  and  it  appears  hidf 
that  the  specification  was  made  purposely  defective.  Iq  174' 
a  further  patent  was  applied  for  in  which  we  get  the  first  mectica 
of  bone-ash,  so  that  from  the  technical  point  of  view  the  varts 
made  at  the  Bow  factory  are  of  the  utmost  inq>ortanoe  as  i» 
dicating  the  experimental  beginnings  of  our  English  porceLxic 
in  which  bone-ash  plays  such  an  important  part.  In  1750  t^< 
works  at  Bow  belonged  to  Messis  Weatherby  &  Crowther,  aai 
was  then  known  as  "  New  Canton,"  and  as  300  workpeople  «ne 
employed,  the  operations  must  have  been  conducted  on  a  large 
scale;  but  ultimately,  from  causes  that  can  oixly  be  sarmised.  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  the  business  faQed,  so  that  ia  1775 
the  works  was  bought  for  a  very  small  sum  by  the  Wdliara 
Duesbury  already  mentioned,  who  transferred  part  of  the 
plant  and  moulds  to  his  more  prosperous  wcrks  at  Derby  It 
would  appear  from  what  we  know  of  the  factoty  and  Hi 
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productions  that  the  business  was  conducted  on  simpler  lines  than 
at  the  Chelsea  works.  We  have,  for  instance,  no  elaborate  vases 
in  imitation  of  Sevres,  and  no  important  groups  of  figures  which 
might  challenge  rivalry  with  Meissen.  We  find,  as  is  common 
with  all  the  early  porcelain  factories  of  Europe,  first  the  pro- 
duction of  white  pieces  with  modelled  reliefs,  or  of  pieces  painted 
with  under-glaze  blue  in  imitation  of  Chinese  porcelain.  Then 
foUowcd  the  weU-known  "  QuaU,"  or  "Partridge,"  and  "  Wheat- 
sheaf  "  patterns  in  red  and  green  and  gold  in  imitation  of  the 
Japanese  patterns;  and  the  manufacture  of  table  ware  decorated 
with  these  simple  yet  bright  and  pleasant  devices  seems  to  have 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  work  at  the  factory.  Many  figures 
and  statuettes  were  also  produced  at  Bow,  but  they  are  fewer  in 
number  and  less  cleverly  made  and  decorated  than  the  con- 
temporary productions  of  the  Chelsea  factory.  We  may  surmise 
that  there  was  considerable  rivalry  between  these  two  works 

U  situated  on   the  outskirts  of 

Jk^  ^  the  metropolis,  for  we  find  the 
j^  JjL  "  anchor  "  mark,  which  is  the 
"■  i       best  recognized  mark  of  Chelsea 

^  j^  i^  porcelain,  often  occurring  on 
^  o  •  I  ^^  specimens  that  from  internal 
Bow  Potters  marks.  evidence   or   from    the   piece 

itself  we  should  rather  attribute  to  Bow.  The  Bow  marks  are 
not  very  certain,  but  some  of  the  likeliest  are  here  given. 

Worcester. — ^The  third  of  the  early  English  factories,  and 
ultimately  the  most  important  of  oil,  was  that  founded  at 
Worcester  in  1751  by  Dr  Wall,  a  man  of  unusual  attainments, 
and  a  ntunber  of  his  friends.  How  Dr  Wall  came  to  learn  the 
secret  of  porcelain  making  is  absolutely  unknown,  but  even 
assuming  that  he  acquired  some  information  from  wandering 
workmen  it  is  certain  that  the  Worcester  porcelain  was  soon 
developed  on  original  lines.  The  nature  of  the  paste  and  the 
glaze  <^  the  early  Worcester  productions,  as  well  as  the  sobriety 
of  their  decorations,  stamp  this  factory  as  the  first  where  English" 
men  really  developed  a  native  porcelain.  Between  X751  and 
1770,  the  first  period  of  Worcester  porcelain,  the  prevalent 
ifif  uence  was  that  of  Chinese  blue-and-white,  and  the  pieces  of 
that  period  are  rightly  esteemed  by  collectors  for  their  artistic 
quality.  Probably  nowhere  in  Europe,  certainly  nowhere  in 
England,  was  oriental  blue-and-white  more  carefully  studied, 
and  a  collection  of  this  blue-and-white  Worcester  is  most  satis- 
factory from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  The  productions  at 
this  time  were  tea  and  coffee  services,  bowls,  dishes,  mugs  and 
plates.  The  cups  were  usually  made  without  handles  m  imitation 
of  the  oriental  practice,  but  large,  two-handled  covered  cups 
for  caudle,  broth  and  chocolate  were  also  made  during  the  early 
period.  Many  of  these  larger  cups  bore  an  embossed  pattern 
resembling  a  pine-cone,  possibly  imitated  from  a  shape  produced 
at  St  Cloud;  while  openwork  dishes,  plates  and  fruit  baskets 
were  also  made  in  imitation  of  a  popular  Meissen  fashion. 

The  method  of  decorating  porcelain  with  transfer  prints  was 
introduced  at  Worcester  as  early  as  1756,  when  Robert  Hancock, 
an  engraver,  came  from  York  House,  Battersea,  where  the  process 
was  first  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  Battersea  enamels. 
The  early  Worcester  prints  comprised  portraits  of  celebrities  of 
the  time  (the  Frederick  the  Great  mug),  or  adaptations  of  the 
works  of  great  artists  such  as  Gainsborough  and  Watteau.  or 
copies  of  current  engravings  or  sporting  prints.  .The  first  print- 
ing was  done  in  black  or  purple,  and  transferred  on  to  the  fired 
clue,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1 770  that  the  process  of  printing 
in  blue  under  the  glaze  was  perfected.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  for  many  years  this  process  of  transfer  printing  was 
developed  side  by  side  with  the  older  method  of  porcelain  painting, 
and  until  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  processes  appear  to 
have  been  used  at  Worcester  quite  independently.  The  closing 
of  the  Chelsea  factory  in  1770  led  to  the  migration  of  some  of 
the  Chelsea  painters  to  Worcester,  and  from  about  that  date  a 
considerable  amount  o£  Worcester  porcelain  was  decorated  on 
the  glaze  with  enamel  colours  and  gilding  after  the  styles  that 
had  been  rendered  popuUr  at  Chelsea  and  Bow.  It  is  only  fair 
to  remark,  however,  that  the  Worcester  patterns  are  always 


distinguished  by  a  certain  English  character  both  in  the  style 
and  the  workmanship  (see  example,  Plate  X.).  The  first  and 
most  artistic  period  of  Worcester  porcelain  came  to  an  end  before 

1783,  when,  after  the  death  of  Dr  Wall,  the  works  passed  under 
the  control  of  Thomas  Flight  and  his  two  sons,  who  had  been 
jewellers.  The  Flight  .influence  was 
soon  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the 
new  shapes  were  more  and  more  based 
on  those  of  Sevres  and  Meissen,  while 
the  decoration  became  more  mechanical 
and  precise  as  befitted  the  work  of 
jewellers  rather  than  potters.  King 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  visited  Ea^y  Worcester  Poitcrs' 
the  works  in  1788  and  bestowed  upon  marks. 

the  firm  the  privilege  of  styling  themselves  "  China  Manu- 
facturers to  Their  Majesties,"  since  when  the  works  has  always 
been  known  as  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  In  1793 
Martin  Barr  was  taken  into  partnership;  the  "  Flight  &  Barr  " 
period,  so  well  known  to  collectors,  lasted  until  1807. 
Another  Worcester  porcelain  works  was  in  existence  after 

1784,  viz.  the  Chamberlain  factory,  which  was  working  in 
rivalry  with  the  original  establishment;  but  its  productions 
are  of  no  particular  artistic  merit,  and  in  1840  the  two  firms 
became  amalgamated,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  present  Worcester 
Royal  Porcelain  Co.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  both  the  Worcester  works  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  were  the  "  Armorial "  services  made  for  various  royal 
and  noble  families,  and  those  adaptations  of  Imari  patterns 
known  as  "  Old  Japan." 

Derby. — Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  appear 
to  have  been  made  at  Derby  as  early  as  1 750  by  a  French  refugee, 
Andrew  Planch^;  but  the  business,  which  was  afterwards  to 
attain  such  a  great  development,  was  only  founded  in  1756  with 
William  Due^ury  as  its  manager.  Duesbury  was  originally  a 
decorator  of  china  figures  in  London,  and  his  career  proves  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  energy,  for  within  twenty- 
five  years  he  not  only  built  up  a  large  business  at  Derby,  but  he 
absorbed  the  decadent  works  at  Bow  and  Chelsea,  so  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  Derby  was  the  most  import- 
ant china  manufactory  in  England.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  a 
commercial  success  like  this  implied  the  absence  of  any  distinct 
artistic  impulse.  The  porcelain  produced  at  Derby  is  for  the 
most  part  only  an  echo  of  the  successes  of  Meissen,  Sevres,  or 
the  earlier  English  factories.  It  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  a  very 
deep  and  rich  under-glaze  blue  was  attained  at  the  Derby  works. 


m^^ 
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Derby  Potters'  marks. 

and  that  this  was  associated  with  very  mechanical  painting  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  with  gilding  of  exceptional  quality.  At 
this  factory,  too,  the  old  Japan  patterns  were  imitated  with 
exceptional  vigour,  until  "  Crown-Derby  Japan "  became  a 
standard  traule  name  for  this  clobbered  oriental  style. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  "  biscuit  "  porcelain 
figures  made  at  Derby,  which  are  superior  in  style  to  anything 
e^  made  in  Europe  in  the  i8th  century  except  the  "  biscuit  " 
porcelains  of  Sevres.  The  Derby  "  biscuits  "  of  the  best  type 
range  from  x  790  to  1810,  and  the  finest  specimens  have  a  *'  waxy  " 
surface,  though  there  is  little  or  no  sheen  and  every  detail  remains 
as  crisp  as  when  the  figure  left  the  hand  of  its  maker.  The  most 
famous  of  these  figures  are  the  portrait  medallions  and  statuettes 
of  British  generals  and  admirals  which  were  modelled  by  an  artist 
named  Stephan.  Spengler,  a  Swiss,  modelled  numerous  groups 
adapted  from  the  drawings  of  Angelica  Kaufmann,  while  a 
workman  named  Coffee  seems  to  have  modelled  only  rustic 
figures  and  animals. 

Plymouth  and  Bristol.— Tht  porcelain  factories  at  Plymouth 
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ud  Brijtol  «re  iminly  noleworthy  b«iDH  tliey  were  Ibe  ool; 
Engliih  factories  in  whicfa  >  true  ponxliin  itriclJy  lulogou 
to  the  Chinoe  wu  ever  minuliclured.  Williun  Cookworthy,  i 
Quilicc  dmggist  of  Flymoulh,  wugcully  btcreited  id  allempt 
Ing  to  ducovcr  in  Cainnall  >iid  Dcvoaihin  minciali  limilar  [i 
[ho«  which  were  docribed  in  the  lEitcn  of  Pile  d'EDlrecoUei 
■3  fDnning  Ihc  buis  of  Cbinew  porreliin.  AflFi  muy  yeiiii  of 
Invct  and  roearch  beucerljuned  the  nature  ol  the  Comish  91 
and  Comish  clay,  and  in  176^  he  founded  a  worlu  al  Plymc 
lor  the  producLion  of  a  porcelain  liniilar  to  the  ChincH  Irom  Ibeie 

Irom  which  luch  great  results  were  afterwards  to  come,  c 

factory  was  removed  to  Brtsld  in  1770  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards traDslened  to  Richard  Champion,  ■  Bristol  mercbant, 
who  had  aheady  been  dabbling  in  the  faihionable  piinuit  oi 
poitetain  making.  Chunpion't  Bristol  factory  lasted  from  1773 
le  1 781,  when  the  buiincM  had  to  be  sold  to  a  number  ol  Stafford- 
ahirt  potters  owing  10  Ihc  serious  Eona  it  had  entailed.  The 
Bristol  poreebin.  like  that  ol  Plymouth,  was  alwaj-s  ■  true  fels- 

china  clay  and  china  stone  ol  ComwaU.  It  is,  therefore,  harder 
Bnttwhilet  than  the  other  English  potielains,  and  its  cold,  hanh, 
glittering  glaie  Biuki  it  o9  at  ana  Irom  the  wuei  c^  Bow, 
Chelsea,  Wotrettei  or  Derby. 

Tbe  Bristol  porctlain  resembled  that  ol  Mnssen  quite  u  much 
in  its  style  of  decoration  as  in  the  naturv  of  its  otaterials.  One 
canpoJQI  la  nothingdistlnctiy  English  about  11,  and  if  specimens 
IKnr  command  very  high  prices  in  the  salerooms  it  is  on  account 
cE  Iheir  rsrity  rether  than  t)f  any  intrtDsic  quality  or  beauty  that 
(h«yp( 
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«      JU.      y.     T^  The     Suflordshite    potters 

••                     ^T*        \  who  bought   the  rights   ol 

^                  "O*  (he  Bristol  porcekin  factory 

~                  ''X.  Irom  Champion  established 

Plymouth.  Bristol,  Chamj^on  and  a   works   at    Shelton,   near 

SMnsca  marks.  Stoke-upon-Treni,  in  Staf- 

tordshirt,  under  the  name  of  New  HiU  Porcelain  Co.,  but  they 

JVirur  £■('>'*  Futtsrits.—fi  number  of  other  porcelain  laelorin 
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POTTEKV  AMD  PORCEUIH  DOIIHC  ISB    IQTH    CCSTVII 

The  development  ol  the  manuIactuiT  of  potteiy  and  pocehia 
In  Europe  and  America  throughout  the  19th  century  and  mi 
be  treated  in  lucb  detail  as  the  history  ol  its  grovtli  up  to  ibii 

diHusioB  ol  knowledge  have  tended  to  destroy  iIk  iBdi\«iLil 
character  which  was  so  marked  •  festore  si  the  patcTT  a 
different  counttiea  In  pieviout  anturies.  The  igth  calun  "■ 
distinctly  Ihe  century  oi  machinery,  and,  lor  tbc  aiotl  par.,  u 
witnessed  Lhe  displacement  by  mechanical  pcocesaes  ti  1lu« 
methods  of  handicraft  whidi  made  the  r^der  pottery  ipdi^id-,ul 
and  interesting  even  in  its  simplest  lotma.  CDDeaors  arr  [it- 
parcd  to  pay  very  large  sums  for  choice  CKampl^  ti  the  patTni 
art  of  bygone  centuries,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  much  (rf  the  potTrrr 
of  the  i^th  century  will  ever  be  collected  for  its  intitDik  vci:!. 
ihougb  it  may  be  preserved  as  an  UlustratioD  of  the  qiei  of 

In  preceding  sections  ol  this  article  the  devciopiseiit  erf  cLe 
Itrigbtly  painted  tin-enameUed  waite  and  tlie  gaily  dec«i!rJ 


:elains  of  viri 
the  ei 


t,  because  that  date  i 


nctly,  the  period  when  the  old  handicraft  ol  tl  . 
rarious  reasons  displaced  by  organized  manufaclnic.  The 
trbed  economic  condition  of  Europe  in  tbe  last  quarter  of  \he 
century  and  the  NapoleDoic  Wars  ol  tbe  early  iqth  astrj 
ed  disastrotis  to  most  of  the  pottery  and  pcrcelain  ^ct\i 
-earlistic  wares  were  made,  and  Ihe  disturbaoce  of  tndil>iail 
lods  was  completed  by  the  superior  mechanical  perfertH*  uJ 
pness  ol  the  English  earthenware  inlmduced  by  Wedgsaiii 
ana  bis  contemporaries.  The  EngUsh  pottery  was  neater,  nrr 
perfect  lyUnishedand  more  durable  than  I  he  painted  liD-ensmrlBed 

continental  porcelains,  and  for  nearly  half  a  cenlurj  it  tairxd 
■tl  before  it,  nol  only  in  England,  but  throoghout  Ihe  ^aii 
An  intelligent  observer,  M.  Fsujaa  de  Saint  Fond,  writing  in  tbc 
beginning  of  the  i^h  century,  remarks  of  Fngli^h  pottery  Ihii 
"  Its  excellent  workmanship,  its  Kdidity,  tbe  advaata^  *%Ki 
it  possesses  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fin,  its  fine  ^aar  irr- 
peuetrable  10  adds,  the  beauty  and  ctrnventenet  of  its  Ecnn.  aP-S 
thcche^nessof  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  CDvnmbtv  to  act;  vF 
and  so  universal,  that  in  travelling  from  Paris  to  Petenhcj;; 
from  Amsterdam  10  the  farthest  parts  of  Sirtdrn,  and  Ires 
Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  ol  the  south  of  Fraora  not  it  seivrd  1: 
every  inn  upon  English  ware.  Spain,  Ponugal  and  Ilal)  art 
supplied  with  it;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  la  the  Ea.". 
Indies,  the  West'Indies,  Aid  the  continent  of  America"'  li 
was  calculated  that  at  this  lime  Ibree-lourthi  of  the  pMic^ 
manufactutedinEnglandwassentabrowl.  Sucbastaleolihirp 
wisnot  likely  loconlinue,  and  in  most  of  tbe  European  counti 
■flet  the  selllemcDt  of  1S15,  such  of  tbe  older  iactnia  11 
survived,  or  new  factories  spEcially  created  for  tbe  pDji 
adopted  Englisb  methods  of  manufaciure.  In  many  c 
■  rroHb  n  fagloiid  ami  SaXtimi  (Eag.  DaK).  nl.  L  p. «;. 
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experienced  Staffordshire  potters  were  procured  to  direct  these 
voiks,  and  so  far  as  ordinary  domestic  pottery  was  concerned, 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  witnessed. the  establishment  in 
every  comniry  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
of  pottery  works  managed  by  Englishmen,  where  earthenwares 
were  made  after  the  English  fashion.  We  shall  refer  presently  to 
the  survival  or  revival  of  the  older  styles  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
-but  the  y-ngii^h  influence  was  undoubtedly  paramount,  with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions,  down  to  x 850,  or  even  later.  England 
itsdf  witnessed  a  notable  development  of  its  pottery  manufacture, 
which  became  more  and  more  aggregated  in  that  district  of  North 
Staffordshire  designated  emphatically  "  The  Potteries,"  where, 
in  spite  of  later  developments,  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
of  all  the  pottery  and  porcdain  made  in  the  British  Isles  is  still 
produced.  This  concentration  of  the  industry  in  England  has 
resulted  in  a  race  of  pottery  workers  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  while  it  was  the  supply  of  cheap  coal  and  coarse 
day  which  first  gave  Staffordshire  its  pre-eminence,  that  pre- 
eminence is  now  retained  as  much  by  the  traditional  skill  of  the 
workmen  of  the  district  as  by  the  enterprise  of  its  manufacturers. 

While  we  must  admire,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the 
methods  of  manufacture  which  have  placed  England  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  pottery-producing  country,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest'  domestic  utensils  of 
hi^  finish  and  great  durability,  it  is  impo^ble  to  say  much  for 
the  taste  or  art  associated  with  them.  Neatness,  serviceableness 
and  durability,  English  domestic  wares  undoubtedly  possess  in 
a  degree  unknown  to  any  earlier  type  of  pottery,  but  the  general 
use  of  transfer-printing  as  the  principal  method  of  decoration,  and 
the  absence  of  any  distinctive  style  of  ornament,  must  cause  them 
to  take  a  low  rank  in  comparison  with  the  wares  of  past  centuries, 
when  mechanical  perfection  was  impossible  and  rich  colour 
and  truly  decorative  painting  were  the  chief  distinctions  of  the 
pottery  of  every  country.  The  London  International  Exhibition 
of  1851  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  the  low-water  mark  of 
art  as  applied  to  industry;  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  period  when  many  of  the  old  handicrafts  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  and  the  growth 
of  the  factory  system,  and  when  the  delight  of  men  in  these 
current  developments  was  so  great  that  they  were  regarded  as 
triiunphs  in  themselves,  when  they  were  only  *'  means  to  an  end." 

Since  that  period  the  development  of  pottery  and  porcelain 
has  followed  two  main  directions:  (i)  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  produce  the  most  artistic  results  pos^ble  with 
modem  processes  and  methods,  and  (a)  the  interesting  and  valu- 
able efl^orts  of  those  individual  potters  in  every  country  with  whom 
art  was  the  first  consideration  and  commercial  production  was 
disregarded. 

Tbotigh  the  English  pottery  factories  were  of  such  paramoimt 
importance  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  oldest  factories  in  Europe  were  still 
alive  and  active.  The  royal  factories  in  Sevres,  Meissen,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  St  Petersburg  and  elsewhere,  surviving  the  wreck  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  continued  at  the  expense  of  their  respective 
states,  to  produce  porcelains  which  were  the  legitinoate  develop- 
ment of  their  work  during  the  x8th  century; 

Meissen  and  Berlin. — ^At  Meissen,  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  technical  process  in  use,  but,  unfortunately,  the  old  Meissen 
wares  had  already  become  valuable,  and  they  were  reproduced, 
marks  included,  until  all  initiative  was  destroyed,  and  the 
factory  continued  to  live,  mainly,  on  its  old  reputation. 

At  Berlin,  the  finandal  troubles  of  the  Pn^sian  monarchy 
throughout  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  were  severdy 
fdt,  so  that  a  cheaper  dass  of  porcelain  was  manufactured. 
The  only  Innovations  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  factory  during 
this  period,  though  highly  esteemed  at  the  time,  form  striking 
examples  of  the  artistic  decadence  of  the  period.  Such  was  the 
Uce-work  decoration  made  by  dipping  lace  in  porcdain  slip  so 
that  on  firing  the  thread  burned  away,  leaving  a  porcelain  fac- 
simile; another  was  the  production  of  slabs  of  porcdain  modelled 
in  such  a  way  that  on  viewing  the  piece  by  transmitted  light  it 
appeared  like  a  picture  painted  en  ffisaiiU. 


From  the  artistic  point  of  view  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the 
majority  of  productions  of  the  Berlin  factory,  but  nowhere  in 
the  world  hu  greater  attention  been  paid  to  the  technical  and 
sdentific  problems  of  porcdain  manufacture,  and  this  establish- 
ment has  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  the  devdopment  of  the 
important  chemical  and  electrical  industries  of  Germany  by  the 
splendid  appliances  it  has  invented  for  sdentific  use. 

Since  1870  the  works,  removed  to  Charlottenburg,  have  been 
conducted  with  very  great  enterprise.  It  was  here  that  Seger 
perfected  his  soft  porcelain  based  on  the  glazes  and  bodies  of  the 
best  Japanese  porcelains,  and  here  also  he  developed  the  manu- 
facture of  copper-red  glazes  in  imitation  of  the  old  sang-de-hceuj 
and  flambi  glazes  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  same  time  establishing 
some  of  the  sdentific  principles  underlying  their  production.  At 
Berlin,  too,  all  the  modem  methods  of  decoration,  whether  in 
coloured  ^azes.  raised  enamels,  pdte  sur  pdte,  the  elaborate 
paintings  of  flowers,  birds  or  figures,  or  the  use  of  crystalline 
glazes,  have  been  followed  with  great  success;  but  the  factory 
has  never  yet  given  any  special  impetus  or  new  direction  to  the 
decorative  side  of  porcdain. 

Vienna. — Few  European  factones  were  so  little  affected  by  the 
general  trend  of  affairs  as  the  royal  factory  at  Vienna.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  elaborate  paintings  and  rich  gilding 
which  became  the  distinguishing  feature  of  its  wares  towards  the 
end  of  the  xSth  century,  and  tlds  style,  once  perfected,  seems  to 
have  been  continued  with  little  change.  It  has  been  stated  by 
a  renowned  German  authority,  that  the  Viennese  porcelain  was 
at  its  best  between  1785  and  1815.  During  this  period  the  plan 
of  painting  copies  of  pictures  on  porcelain  was  developed  to  its 
utmost,  and  this,  in  combination  with  the  richest  gilding,  marks 
the  apotheosis  of  Viennese  porcelain.  The  factory  came  to  an  end 
in  r864,  but  collectors  should  be  warned  that  a  flood  of  cheap 
porcelains,  decorated  in  modem  Viennese  workshops,  and  there- 
fore styled  "  Viennese  porcelain,"  has  during  the  last  twenty  years 
overwhdmed  the  English  and  American  markets. 

Shres. — The  important  part  played  by  the  Royal  French 
manufactory  at  Sevres  has  already  been  sketched.  During  the 
troublous  years  of  the  French  Revolution  the  works  practically 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  under  the  Directory  it  was  a  question 
whether  this  manufactory,  along  with  certain  other  state  estab- 
lishments in  France,  should  be  dosed.  Napoleon,  however, 
dedded  that  for  the  glory  of  France  and  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing its  porcelain  industry,  seriously  threatened  by  the  English 
potters,  the  establishment  at  Sevres  should  be  conducted  as  a 
national  factory.  By  a  splendid  coinddence  Alexander  Brong- 
niart,  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  a  noted  scientist,  was 
appointed  director,  and  retained  that  post  under  the  successive 
governments  of  France  until  his  death  in  1847.  ^n  the  hands  of 
Brongniart  the  establishment  at  Sevres  became  at  once  a  school 
of  research  and  a  centre  of  practical  accomplishment — the 
influence  of  which  was  fdt  throughout  Europe.  Its  products 
were  obviously  inspired  by  the  demands  of  successive  French 
monarchs  and  thdr  courts.  It  ministered  to  the  grandiose 
ideas  of  Napoleon,  who  demanded  pieces  that  were  to  speak  of 
his  victories,  and  after  every  campaign  a  fresh  table  service  or 
new  suite  of  vases  yns  produced  to  commemorate  the  emperor's 
successes.  The  most  striking  piece  of  this  kind  was  the  vase 
"toiade  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Louise  in  1810.  It  was  desired  by  Isabey  and  was  modelled  with 
figures  in  bas-relief.  The  principal  group  contains  not  less  than 
X15  such  figures,  while  the  sul»idiuy  group,  representing  the 
acclaiming  populace,  contains  between  aooo  and  3000  figures. 
This  vase  was  three  years  in  making,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
something  like  £1250.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  a  solitary 
example  of  the  productions  of  Sdvres,  for  under  every  successive 
government  of  the  19th  century  the  factory  has  been  called  to 
produce  enormous  vases  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rooms 
or  corridors  of  every  palace  and  museum  in  France,  and  while 
these  pieces  represent  wonderful  technical  skill,  both  in  their 
manufacture  and  the  decorations  with  which  they  arc  covered, 
very  few  of  them  possess  either  spontaneity  or  charm.  They 
are  correct,  frigid,  cold,  and  compare  most  unfavourably  from 
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the  artistic  point  of  view  with  the  masterpieces  of  oriental 
potteiy. 

Everything  was  carried  out  on  the  grand  scale,  and  once  again 
the  influence  of  Sdvres  became  paramount  in  Europe,  and  its 
styles  of  painting  and  decoration  were  eagerly  followed  from  1830 
to  1870  by  all  those  European  potters  who  were  attempting  to 
make  anything  beyond  useful  domestic  wares.  As  an  instance  of 
its  aims  in  the  period  between  X830  and  1850,  large  sums  were 
q>ent  in  the  production  of  great  slabs  of  porcelain  many  feet  in 
area,  on  which  were  painted  copies  of  some  of  the  fanaous  portraits 
and  other  pictorial  masterpieces  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  A 
number  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Sevres,  and  must 
always  excite  admiration  and  even  wonder  at  their  frchniral 
accomplishment. 

The  most  noticeable  invention  of  Sevres  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  igth  century  was  the  pdte  mr  pdU  decoration  in  which 
porcelain  days  of  various  colours  are  used  as  the  artist's  medium. 
The  idea  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  an  old  Chinese  vase 
by  Robert,  the  chief  painter,  and  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  x86a  some  small  cups  decorated  In  this  method,  by 
Gely,  were  first  shown.  The  most  successful  work  in  this  style 
was,  however,  that  produced  by  M.  Solon,  who  worked  at  Shms 
until  1870.  In  that  year  he  came  to  England  and  was  employed 
at  Minion's,  where  for  about  thirty-five  years  he  continued  this 
method  of  work,  one  of  the  few  artistic  and  beautiful  styles  of 
pottery  decoration  of  the  igth  century.  As  practised  by  M. 
Solon  the  pOie  sur  pdU  decoration  took  the  form  of  paintings 
of  figure  subjects  or  dainty  ornamental  designs  in  white  slip  on 
a  coloured  porcelain  ground  of  green,  blue,  dark-grey  or  black. 
On  such  grounds  a  thin  wash  of  the  slip  gives  a  translucent  film, 
so  that  by  washing  on  or  buUding  up  successive  layers  of  slip, 
sharpening  the  drawing  with  modelling  tools,  or  softening  or 
rounding  the  figure  with  a  wet  brush,  the  most  delicate  grada- 
tions of  tint  can  be  obtained,  from  the  brilliant  white  of  the  shp 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  ground.  This  method  was  rapidly 
adopted  by  all  the  principal  European  ^ctorica,  though  nowhere 
was  it  carried  to  such  perfection  as  at  Sevres  and  at  Minton's. 
M.  TaxHe  Doat  has  executed  many  extraordinary  pieces  in  this 
style  of  decoration  at  S^res,  and  in  the  British  Museum  there  Is 
a  large  vase  of  his,  presented  by  the  French  government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  One  great  feature  of  French 
porcelain  manufacture  during  the  19th  century  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  at  Limoges  and  the  neighbouring  district 
of  central  France.  Limoges  was  a  small  centre  of  porcelain 
production  In  the  period  between  7780  and  1850,  but  after  the 
latter  date  it  rapidly  developed  into  a  pottery  centre  second  only 
In  importance  to  that  of  the  Potteries  district  in  England.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  mention  this  fact,  because,  for  the  most 
part,  the  activities  of  Limoges  have  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pottery  commercially,  rather  than  pottery  as  an  art. 

The  Franco-German  War  proved  a  disaster  for  S^res,  and  all 
work  came  to  a  standstill  for  a  time.  The  existing  manufactory, 
which  was  almost  completed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was 
opened  by  Marshal  MacMahon  in  1876,  but  for  many  years  the 
work  was  continued  under  great  discouragement.  Between  1879 
and  1889  attention  was  paid  to  the  study  and  Imitation  of  old 
Chinese  methods,  and  this  resulted  in  the  reproduction  of  many 
of  those  Chinese  glares  which  had  hitherto  been  the  despair  of 
European  potters. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  the  display  made  by  Sfvres 
was  perhaps  the  most  notable  fe&ture  of  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  ceramics  gathered  there.  The  collection  included  many 
varieties  of  porcelai|^,  both  hard  and  soft  paste,  decorated  in  all 
the  current  styles  of  the  period;  under-glaze  painting,  on-glaae 
painting,  flamb£  glazes  and  crystalline  glazes,  but  most  beautiful 
of  all  were  the  magnificent  groups  of  "  biscuit "  figures  designed 
as  table  garnitures  by  some  of  the  best  French  sculptors  of  the 
time. 

Ea^ish  Progresf. — ^The  demand  for  daborate  q>edmens  of 
painted  porcelain  was  at  its  height  throughout  Europe  between 
xSsx  and  x88o,  and  this  demand  was  undoubtedly  fostered  by 
the  lerics  of  international  exhibitions  held  during  that  peiiod, 


when  every  European  pottery  wocfaof  BoteptodandlKietBd 
costly  specimens  of  porcdain  or  earthennare,  flaotkotd  «ii 
painting  and  gilding.  Every  ^moos  maiwhftwy  pndcfed 
something  beyond  the  ordinary,  but  ondoobtedly  tbe  fcxi  ci 
European  factories  during  this  poiod  was  that  ol  Man  Uata 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent  M.  Leon  Amoux,  a  dwcfsriiTit  d  '^ 
Amoux's  of  Apt,  an  dd  family  of  French  pottco,  ms  u  tii 
time  the  technical  and  artistic  director  of  M«m  IGotaBi 
works,  and  he  was  the  only  pottery  director  dnnog  tk  11;^ 
century  who  could  in  any  sense  be  compared  vilh  IL  Bixsc^it 
of  S^res.  M.  Amoux  combined  in  a  remarkable  <k(Re  wjiu 
with  technical  akill,  and  under  his  nanageiDent  the  wAs  d 
Messrs  Minton  became  the  greatest  centre  oi  coanic  irt  h 
Europe.  Skilful  modellers,  like  Jcannest,  Cainm-Bektse. 
and  ProUt,  and  pottery  painters  sudi  as  A.  BonBeaag,  MoasS. 
E.  Lessore  and  L.  Solon  were  engaged  at  tUs  fictoqr  ud  p» 
duced  many  of  the  most  characteristic  European  deantioes  oi 
the  middle  of  the  X9th  century. 

To  this  period,  too,  we  must  refer  aikother  English  iifCBtMa, 
that  of  a  special  porcelain  known  as  "  Puiaa."  TIb  is  i& 
finest  expression  was  a  "biscuit"  porcdain  used  far  thepiodBcac: 
of  statuettes  and  groups  rivalling  the  finest  xSthcmtutj  "liisca! ' 
figures  of  Sevres  and  Derby.  It  seems  piobabk  that  thahac 
was  first  made  at  the  works  of  Copdand  and  Ganatt^itSub 
upon-Trent;  but  it  was  immediately  adopted  at  lCstao\ 
Wedgwood's,  and  at  Worcester;  and  each  o(  these  finttueitt 
in  a  distinctive  way.  Glased  Parian  was  also  Diaaafactiiied  U 
the  Bdleek  Porcdain  Works  in  Ireland  (the  ody  Imh  pMcciia 
works  of  any  note),  and  later  its  manufacture  was  drvdoped^ 
the  Worcester  Royal  Porcdain  Company,  Moor  Baaha  d 
Longton,  and  other  £n|^Ush  manufacturers  until  it  beocc  :s 
important  bnx)ch  of  the  En^ish  porcelain  made  ia  tbc  powc 
under  review. 

Japanese  Infiuenu,— At  the  Paris  KThihJtioB  of  1867  tbe  ptf 
collection  of  the  applied  arts  of  Japan  took  Europe  hj  tf^ 
and  there  was  an  immediate  outbreak  of  adaputionsof  JapMC' 
art  in  Europe  once  more;  not  as  in  the  i8th  ccntniy,  vio  ti 
old  Japanese  patterns  were  copied  or  frankly  imitated,  btt  * 
European-Japanese  style  arose,  based  on  the  methods  iwi  ios 
of  the  great  Japanese  painters  and  draughtsmen,  the  vodA^ 
metal,  in  iron,  in  lacquer  and  in  silk.  In  En^aad  the  Wctce^ 
Royal  Porcdain  Company  produced  a  series  of  diboate  ci 
skilful  pieces  in^ired  from  this  source,  which  for  petiKi  is 
minute  execution  must  be  ranked  before  all  other  Eun^ 
works  of  thdr  kind. 

The  most  admirable  result  of  this  revived  Interest  ia  Japuo^ 
art  was,  however,  developed  at  the  Royd  Copenhafen  «a^ 
the  productions  of  which  are  ix>t  only  fanxMis  all  over  the  «crc, 
but  have  set  a  new  style  in  porcdain  decoration  vhid  tf  be^ 
followed  at  most  of  the  continental  factories.  By  the  osed  1^ 
pure  Swedish  felspar  and  quarU  and  the  finest  dvai  diyf  i^ 
Germany  or  Cornwall  a  material  of  exccOent  qoahty  ispRP>^ 
and  on  this  naturalistic  paintings  of  birds,  fiihes,  eaiBah  w 
water  or  northern  landscapes  and  figure  subjects  ue  paistcd  a 
delicate  under-glaze  Uues,  greys andgrMna.  TheRt^ilCof^ 
hagcn  worics  has  also  produced  a  profusioa  d  ikiMy  nodci^B 
animals,  birds  and  fishes,  dther  in  pure  white,  or  dtlioit-J 
tinted  after  nature,  with  the  same  undcr-^aae  ooioatv 

Not  only  have  Berlin,  Sbmt  and  other  Eunpon  bids^ 
adopted  the  modem  Copoihagen  style  of  dtooiatioe.  bat  uc 
Japanese  are  now  imiuting  these  skilful  prodoctioa  vhitb  «ct 
originally  inured  by  their  own  early  work. 

^toMAPorer. -^Mention  must  be  made  of  the  lemal «  ^ 
manufacture  of  artistic  stonewares  by  Doultons  o(  Unbelt  u4 
Villeroy  and  Boch,  the  great  German  potters.  Do«ltoos,be"^ 
reviving  the  older  forms  of  English  stonevuc,  ""^ Jf^ 
entirdy  new  departures,  and  thdr  pieces  with  da«Bi  eub^  c 
the  clay  are  admirable  examples  of  the  xig^t  ose  of  a  Rfrvtc7 
materid.    ViUeioy  and  Boch  reproduced  the  <idUeBd>st(»(- 

wares,  and  many  interesting  new  dcpartaics  b  *^^°'^ 
mostly  in  German  foimi  that  have  not  fxmwM  "^  ""^ 
to  other  nations. 
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Artistic  JtesWto.— While  the  great  potteries  of  Europe  havehcen 
mployed  in  improving  their  methods  of  manufacturo  and  in 
OQSoUdating  their  knowledge  on  the  technical  and  scientific 
ide,  so  that  they  are  a^e  to  produce  pottery  more  perfect 
a  shape,  with  a  higher  degree  of  finish  and  greater  certainty  of 
esult  than  was  ever  known  before,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
itistic  results  have  been  commensuxtete  with  the  labour  ex- 
pended. Fortunately,  however,  the  success  of  these  important 
odustrial  concerns  in  stereotyping  modem  production  has  indted 
I  considerable  number  of  clever  men,  either  potters  or  artists, 
o  become  artist-potters  and  producers  of  individual  wares, 
tften  recalling  the  works  of  the  great  schools  of  bygone  centuries. 
rhis  movement,  which  tOKlay  has  its  exponents  in  every  European 
xnintiy  as  wdl  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  originated  in 
Fnnce  between  1840  and  1850,  when  the  formation  of  the  earliest 
xnmic  museums  and  the  new-bom  interest  in  the  old  French 
lience  led  to  various  attempts  at  pottery-making  by  the  old 
nethods  of  handwork  and  rule  of  thumb.  Avisseau  of  Toiirs 
;i84s),  Pull  of  Paris  (1855),  and  Barbizet  (1859)  began  to  make 
;>icces  in  the  style  of  Paltssy,  and  Ulysse  of  Blois  (1863)  revived 
IMittted  faience  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nevers.  Sk>wly  a  demand 
:or  painted  pottery  was  created  among  collectors  and  amateurs, 
ind  in  France  and  other  countries  artists  began  to  dabble  in  the 
painting  of  pottery.  In  some  cases  the  artist  retained  his  free- 
dom, painting  pieces  obtained  from  some  pottery  manufacturer, 
tthich  he  sold  on  his  own  account  after  they  had  been  decorated 
and  fired;  or  he  became  attached  to  a  particular  factory  and  his 
productions  were  sold  by  the  potter;  or  the  artist  became  an 
amateur  potter,  and  either  worked  alone  or  cncotiraged  other 
artists  to  co-operate  with  him. 

It  b  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  prominent 
BMQ  in  each  class,  whose  works  were  not  only  esteemed  in  their 
own  day,  but  are  also  likely  to  be  regarded  always  as  among 
the  distinguished  productions  of  the   iQth  century^    Emile 
I'Cssore  and  Chapelet  were  both  painters  who  were  attracted  by 
the  technique  of  the  potter.    For  some  time  they  bought  speci- 
mens of  pottery  from  a  small  manufacturer  named  Laurin  at 
Bourg-la-Rdne,  and  after  a  time  they  definitely  forsook  pictorial 
axt  for  that  of  the  potter.    Lessore  painted  in  underglaze  colours 
io  a  delicate  sketchy  style  figure-subjects,  mostly  adapted  from 
old  engravings.    He  worked  for  a  short  time  at  Sevres,  and  then, 
Hke  so  many  other  French  pottery  artists  of  this  period,  he 
came  to  Minton's  in  England,  and  finally  entered  into  an  en- 
8>gement  with  the  old  fiinn  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons  which 
continued  almostto  hii  death  (1860-1876).    On  their  fine  cream- 
coloured  earthenware  he  sketched  many  thousands  of  fanciful 
designs  which  had  a  great  vogue  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  of 
^  last  century.    Chapelet  pursued  a  very  different  course.    His 
fint  mnovation  was  a  method  known  as  "  Barbotine  "  or  slip- 
Pointing,  in  which  coloured  days  were  used  "  impasto,"  often  in 
considerable  thickness,  so  that  after  the  work  had  been  fired  and 
^^zcd  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  an  oil  painting.    For  a  few 
years  this  style  of  decoration  became  the  rage  all  over  Europe, 
but  it  fell  into  contempt  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  found  favour, 
vui  is  now  only  used  for  the  decoration  of  common  wares. 
Cltimatdy,  Chapdet  gave  up  painting  and  applied  himself  to  the 
^^■^coveiy  of  technical  novelties.    He  was  apparently  the  first 
European  potter  to  produce  flamb^  glazes  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chinese,  and  a  fine  collection  of  these  productions  of  his  is 
preserved  in  the  musetmi  at  Sevres. 

^e  greatest  of  all  the  French  innovators  was,  however, 
^^'^odore  Deck,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  working  potter  and 
*>s  led  to  forsake  the  management  of  an  ordinary  tile  and  pottery 
^ness  in  Paris  to  experiment  on  his  own  account.  He  started 
&  Uttle  workshop  in  the  Boulevard  Montparoasse  in  Paris  and 
rapidly  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  young  painters  all  eager 
^^  experiment  in  the  magnificent  colours  which  Deck  with  his 
P^^nate  love  of  Persian  and  other  oriental  pottery  could  place 
^(  thdr  diq)osal.  Within  a  few  years  this  venture  was  so  success- 
"u  Uiat  Deck  was  known  all  over  the  civilized  worid  as  a  great 
P^^ter,and  his  original  creations,  painted  by  men  like  Ranvier, 
^a,  Ehrmann,  Anker  and  other  artists,  were  readily  purchased 


by  the  lovers  of  ceramic  art  in  evivy  country.  The  crown  of 
his  career  came  in  1887,  when  he  was  appomted  director  of  the 
National  Manufactory  at  Sdvrcs,  for  he  was  the  only  practical 
potter  who  had  ever  occupied  that  position;  but  he  died  in  1890 
before  he  had  been  able  to  impress  his  personality  on  the  work  of 
Sdvres. 

The  same  movement  that  was  active  in  France  fotwd  its  ex- 
ponents in  other  countries  as  well.  In  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  the  last  quarter  of  the  xgth  century  witnessed  a  revival 
of  Italian  majolica  and  of  lustre  decoration.  Prominent  in  this 
direction  were  the  productions  of  Cantegalli  of  Florence  and  of 
the  Massiers  of  Golf e- Juan  near  Cannes;  while  in  England 
William  de  Morgan  created  an  artistic  sensation  by  his  tiles 
and  vases  decorated  with  lustres,  or  with  painted  colours  recalling 
those  of  the  Persian  and  Syrian  potters  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
departure  in  England  was,  however,  followed  up  by  many 
manufacturers  who  were  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
pottery  colour,  and  Mr  Bernard  Moore,  of  Longton,  Maw  & 
Company  of  Jackfidd,  and  Mibton's  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  pro- 
duced much  excdlent  work,  in  tiles  and  vases  inspired  from  the 
same  oriental  sources. 

Meantime,in  America  there  had  been  growing  up  a  manufacture 
of  pottery  after  the  approved  methods,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
East  Liverpool,  Zanesville  and  Cindnnati  (Ohio).  To  aU  these 
centres  English  workmen  had  been  attracted,  and  earthenware 
after  the  current  English  styles  was  manufactured;  but,  as 
was  the  case  in  Europe,  individual  eflTorts  were  made  to  produce 
artistic  pottery.  The  first  and  best  known  of  these  artistic  de- 
partures was  that  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  at  Cindnnati,  and 
again  it  was  an  amateur,  Mrs  Bellamy  Storer,  who  founded  an 
enterprise  which  has  since  produced  some  very  original  work. 
From  1880  to  1889  the  work  was  mainly  carried  on  at  the 
expensi  of  this  lady,  but  since  that  date  the  enterprise  has  been 
self-supporting,  and  the  Rookwood  pottery  has  become  known 
throughout  the  world. 

The  latter  half  of  the  xgth  century  also  witnessed  the  devdop- 
ment  of  new  branches  of  pottery  manufacture  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses— and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  of  the  improved 
sanitation  of  modem  dwellings  and  towns  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  special  appliances  invented  by  potters  for  these 
purposes.  In  this  direction  the  English  potters  undoubtedly 
led  the  way,  and  not  only  have  their  methods  been  imitated 
abroad,  but  English  manufacturers  have  also  established  large 
works  in  Gennany,  France  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Varieties,  too,  of  bard-fired  pottery,  comprising  earthenwares, 
stonewares  and  porcelains,  have  been  invented  for  use  in  the 
chemical  and  electrical  industries.  But  these  belong  to  the  great 
modem  branch  of  pottery  manufacture,  not  to  pottery  art.  In 
the  same  way,  the  revived  attention  paid  to  the  various  forms  of 
pottery  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings  belongs  rather 
to  the  question  of  mural  decoration  than  of  pottery. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  century  we  find  England  and 
Germany  the  leading  pottery  manufacturing  countries;  Gennany 
excelling  in  the  amount  of  its  output,  and  England  in  the  fineness 
and  finish  of  its  productions.  France,  in  addition  to  the  National 
Manufactory  at  Sevres,  as  much  as  ever  divorced  from  commerce, 
has  its  porcelain  industry  at  Limoges  and  large  manufactories 
of  tiles  and  earthenware  in  many  departments;  while  there  are 
also  a  number  of  artist  potters  like  Lachenal.  Dalpayrat,  Dela- 
herche  and  Taxile  Doat  who  make  purely  artistic  pottery  in 
hard-fired  stonewares  (gris)  and  porcelain,  while  the  production 
of  decorative  stonewares  for  building  purposes  has  been  developed 
by  such  firms  as  Bigot,  Boulanger  and  E.  Miiller.  A  great 
devdopment  has  also  taken  place  in  the  production  of  decorative 
pottery  and  tiles  in  Holland.  The  famous  Delft  works,  besides 
produdng  quantities  of  painted  blue  and  white  earthenware 
(made  in  the  English  and  not  in  the  old  Dutch  fashion),  has 
been  experimenting  largely  in  the  development  of  crystalline 
and  opalescent  glazes  and  in  lustres,  while  the  Rosenburg  factory 
at  the  Hague  and  a  factory  at  Puramerende,  near  Amsterdam, 
havemadesome  distinctive  but  rather  bisarre  painted  pottery  and 
porcelain     The  success  of  the  Royal  Copenhagen  factory  has 
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already  been  menlisned,  and  tlila  lucctu  led  10  the  foundttloD  of 
Bing  &  Gcandhal  of  Copenliigea,  wbo  lafgely  follow  tlie  itylo 
ol  dccontion  initiiLed  U  the  Royal  works.  In  Sweden  there 
are  two  important  (actoriei  at  Rtintrand  and  Guitafiberg. 
Under  the  accomplished  director  of  the  RISntrand  factory,  Mr 
Rotwrt  AlnutriJm,  a  great  variety  of  products  have  been  succcu- 
fully  nonufactured,   LndudlrE  hard-paste  poreelain,   English 

Bclgiuin  have  al»  important  modem  potteiy  works. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  an  large  establishments 
[01  the  manufacIurE  oi  caithenwuc,  bone  china  and  tiles,  all 
alter  the  English  [esbton,  while  b  addition  there  an  a  number 
ol  fiperimenlal  kilos  tl  work  produdng  artistic  pottery.  The 
Rookwood  factory  has  already  been  meationed,  but  the  warn 
produced  at  the  Grueby  factory  and  by  Mn  Robineau  and  T. 
Brouwer  are  also  worthy  of  note.  (See  "  Report  on  American 
Art  Pottery,"  pp.  911S13S  <•'  Spaial  RiforU  e/rtt  US.  Cam 
Office,  MaHahclura,  pi.  Hi    140;.) 

Titkitiat  PiUiry  Wtrki,—lt  bonly  pDHbletaiivr*  KkctionDt 
Ihc  belt  ol  tlH  modeni  standard  worla  dealing  with  the  lechnical 
bull.'  oF  cnllrry  productjon.  BronEnian.  Traili  its  arts  Uramwuss 
(ird  cd.,  PaKS.  lijfl.  with  notes  and  addilions  by  Sslvftal;  E. 
Bourry.  TtsiU  4,1  isUsHlria  Oramigiat  (Parii.  1897!;  TModDrr 
UaA.LaFainct  (Paris,  1«S;}:  A,  Grannr.Lii  Ciraminu  indailmUt 
(Purii.  igojj  -.  E.  S  Auicher.  Ijs  CintmMt  CKUonl  d  kault  Itmptra- 
.. —  /I. — '_    .n^,     T-^iuo/fl^  ^  ia  c^amigKt  (Pmris«  1901):    '"" 
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CERAROTRITE,  a  mineral  ipedea  coniiiting  of  silver  chloride; 
m  imporUnt  ore  of  silver.  The  name  cerargyiite  i«  a  Greek  form 
(from  tipai,  horn,  and  itrrvfiot,  silver)  of  the  older  name 
homsilver,  which  was  used  by  K.  Gcsner  as  far  back  ai  t56j. 
The  chloro-bromide  and  bromide  of  silver  were  also  included 
under  this  term  until  they  were  distingoished  chemically  in 
tSti  and  1841,  and  detcribed  under  the  names  embolite  and 
broRiargyrite  (or  biomyrite)  respectively!  <he  chloride  then 
came  10  be  distinguished  as  chlorirgyrite,  though  the  name 
cerargyiite  it  often  now  applied  to  this  alone.  Chloio-bromo- 
bdide  of  silver  has  also  been  recognised  as  a  miDenl  and  called 
jodemboUle.  Alt  these  are  strikingly  alike  in  appearance  and 
geneial  characters,  differing  nscnlially  only  in  chemical  composi- 
tor the  whole  group,  using  the  names  chlorargyrite  (AgCl), 
emboiite  {Ag(Cl.  BD),  bromargyrite  (AgBr)  and  iodtmbolUe 
(Ag(Cl,  Br,  I))  tof  the  different  isomorphoua  members  ol  the 
group.  TiMy  an  cubic  in  ciystalliiation,  with  the  cube  and  the 
octahedron  as  prominent  fotms,  but  crystals  ate  small  and 
usually  indistinct!  there  is  no  cleavage.  They  are  soft  (H-i|) 
and  scctilc  ID  a  high  degree,  being  readily  cut  with  a  knife 
like  borii.  With  tbeir  resinous  to  sdamaniine  lustre  and  their 
Lranslucency  they  also  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  horn: 


cethena 


The  CO 


)mpo(ition,  being  _    .  

greenish-grey  in  embolite  and  bromargyritc,  and  greenish-yellow 
to  orange-yellow  in  bdcmbollle.  On  eiposun  to  ligbt  the 
colour  quickly  darkens.  The  specific  gravity  also  varies  with  the 
composition:  for  the  pure  chloride  it  is  555,  and  the  highest 
recorded  for  an  iodembolite  is  6-3, 

The  hornsilvecs  all  occur  under  similar  conditions  and  are  often 
associated  togetber;  they  an  found  in  metallilemus  veins  with 
native  ulver  and  ores  ol  silver,  and  are  usually  confined  to  the 
upper  oiidiied  parts  o(  the  lodes.  They  an  imporlant  ores  ol 
silver  (the  pure  chloride  con  tains  75- j%  of  sHver),  and  have  been 
extensively  mined  at  several  places  in  Chile,  also  In  Meitco.  and 
at  Broken  Hill  in  New  South  Wales.  The  chloride  and  cfalom- 
bromide  have  been  found  in  several  Cornish  mioes,  but  never 
in  very  large  amounts.  {L.  J.  S.) 

CERBERUS.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  dof  who  guarded  the 


world.  He  1 
red  those  who  attempted  lo  escape.  Accordinj 
hicg.  jii),  he  was  a  fUtyhcaded  monster  with  a  i 
E   oltspting  of  Typhon  and  Echidna.    He  wa 


0  Hesii 


orK,  two  or  (uaasUy)  three  ttfads,  eftta  vid 
1  snake  or  with  snakes  gnving  Ina  bzsbtadci  Irani 
round  hi)  body.  One  of  the  tasks  inpoaed  ofm  Uends  au  -t 
fe  tch  Cerberus  from  below  to  the  upper  smrld,  a  tsiuniitt  ss^bl 
of  ancient  vase-painlings. 

CERDIC  (d.  J34),  founder  of  the  West  Sam  kitgilea.  1 
described  as  an  ealdorman  who  in  495  landed  with  hosetCvsr^ 
in  Hampshire,  where  he  was  atudud  at  once  by  Ike  icaa 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  him  until  50&,  when  be  diJiate]  la 
BriloDS  with  great  slaughter.  Strcnglhened  by  inh  tmi^ 
of  Saions,  he  gamed  another  victory  ia  519  at  Ctnioticnl.  i 
spot  which  has  been  identified  with  the  modern  Cladord.ul[i 
thisyearlookthetitleofking.  Tuniiiigwtstwanl.Coil)tMii>nn 
to  have  beendefealedby  the  Britons  in  s»atBuib(iiT<a  Ua.3 
Badon,  ia  Dorset,  and  b  517  yet  another  fight  with  t!»  it/jxi 
is  recorded.  His  last  worii  was  the  conqufst  <ii  lie  Islr  d  *"^; 
probably  in  the  inttrest  of  some  Jutish  alli™.  AH  the  Mmnfa 
of  England,  eicept  Canute,  Hardicanute,  the  an  BimUi  ni 
William  the  Conqueror,  are  Mfd  10  be  daccaded  fnn  CB61: 

See ^Hil>.Jax>iiCt»»Jt. edited  by Cn 

i»Vt}--  CUdai.  Dt  atUiaariUuaaat,  edfti 


ejtsd  b|F  Th. 


trlO«(orl.i» 


jS/in' 

JBeiLin', "i"iw')';  BJdi/HiotiSHKtitiitiiici'iMU 'X^^ '*' 
ed.  C.HomnKTtOiford,  1S96);  E.  CoeB,  Oman  CJfctai  llj* 
isej);  J.  R.  Green,  rb  Ji/sln>r  0/ EadsaJ  ilonka,  1S9;) 

CBRDOHIAHS,  a  Gnostic  sect,  founded  by  Ceido,  >  S^^ 
who  came  to  Rome  about  ijj,  but  coocerniof  wfuK  haifj 
little  is  known.  They  held  that  there  are  two  fall  oaB-^ 
perfectly  good  and  the  perfectly  evil.  The  Uller  b  •!«>  * 
creator  of  the  worid,  the  god  of  the  Jews,  >nd  the  ssthn  d  ik 
Old  Testament  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  the  goad  diiiy.  H 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  oppose  the  enlibiithisiaaiii:>iL 
and  therefore  his  suffering,  wen  a  mere  ^ipearuce.  Krp"^ 
the  body  as  the  work  of  the  evil  deity,  theCeriajiaiBfotriii 
moral  system  of  great  severity,  prohilMtin(  rasiiiite,  wisf  tJ 
the  eating  of  flesh,  and  advocating  failing  and  wIm  ««o'=°- 
Most  of  what  the  Fathers  narrate  ol  Cetdo'i  tenets  bu  ^i^ 
been  trantfetred  to  him  from  his  famous  pqiil  Usiao.  .b 
whom  he  it  said  to  have  rejected  the  Old  Tciluut  lal  t^ 
New.eiceptpartotLuke'sGoqiclaiidi^PBisl'lEfiilhs  1» 
Mabctoh,  and  Gnosticism.) 

CBREALU  (Cmiaus),  PCTILUn  (ist  cealiffT  ul,^ 
general,  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Ve^miaB.    Ht  i>  t-"* 
heard  of  during  the  reign  of  Nero  in  Britain,  whot  he  mf 
pleUly  defeated   C».D.   61)    by  Boadicea.    Eight  >t»»  '''■f    1 
he  played  an  iraponant  part  in  the  c^iline  tl  Ki's'  1^  ^ 


governor  of  Britab,  whne  bt  W  " 
a  sutx>rdinate  the  famous  Agricola,  he  inflkled  itvct  ^'^^ 
upon  the  Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  ol  the  tribes  rfB:^^ 
Tacitus  lays  that  he  was  a  bold  soldier  ratbs  thai  1  oT'' 
general,  and  preferred  to  stake  everythiag  on  tht  iiv  f^  ^ 
single  engagement.  He  possessed  natural  ekupBia  of  1 1 - 
that  readily  appealed  i»  his  soldiers.  Hit  Joflitf  unM'  ^ 
supcrion  was  unshakable, 
Tacitus.  Annals,  liv.  ji;  BiUariei,  ili.  59.  7S,  i».7i.7i  tS,'  "■ 

CERES,  an  old  Italian  goddess  of  agrinliuR-  Tk  riv 
probably  meana  the  "creator"  or  "created."  coaeatri  nJ 
rrcicere  and  otart.  But  when  Creek  deities  win  inU^I^ 
into  Rome  on  the  advice  of  the  Sibyllioe  ieeki  (ia.  . 
on  the  occasion  of  a  seven  drought),  Demcter.  the  Cittlpi^-J 
of  seed  and  harvest,  whose  worship  was  already  ro-  '  ' 
Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  usurped  the  [Jace  d  Ceitt 
or  rather,  to  Ceres  were  added  the  religious  rites  whit*  I-  , 
paid  lo  Demeter.  and  the  mythobicical  i»ddenUirtiih«irU''J 
with  her.  At  the  same  time  the  cult  of  Dionysitand  Prnt^ 
(see  LniEa  aNO  Libuia)  was  introduced.    The  titeii'  Cnn 


ten.ple-1 


idbuihbv 


.  _  ardutectnre  - 

irshipped  almost  eidmvelj  by  pkt«^ 
and  her  temple  near  the  Circus  Maiimns  '     '  "" 

the  plebeian  aediles,  one  of  whote  duties  wa 
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..  Her  rbifS  fotivib  wen  the  ludi  Caaii 
^Cenalit  (moR  comctly,  Ceriaiv^,  gunca  held  umuftl]/ from 
tpii]  ii-ig  (Ovid,  PvH,  iv.  Ml  B.);  t.  Bccond  fntivd, 
D  August,  to  cdcbntc  the  miokiD  ni  Ceto  Bad  Proaapinc, 
D  iliidi  mniiai.  dnwed  in  white,  alter  >  fait  of  nine  diyi 
Joed  the  goddcu  The  Gnt-fniita  of  the  haiveat  (Livy  stiL  56) ; 
4id  the  Jtiwmm  Catrii,  a  fait  alio  intraduced  (iqi  b.c.)  by 
DmDUnd  o(  the  Sibylline  booka  (Livy  zxvi.  37).  at  Gnt  held 
mljr  rvrry  four  yean,  then  annually  on  the  4th  of  October.  In 
ilntiinaCenaimconfusedirjthTellus.  (See  alio  DemiteiJ 
CIRieilOU,  a  (own  of  ApuUt,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Foggii,  s6  m.  S.E.  by  rail  from  tlie  ttmn  of  Foggi*.  Pop.  {1901) 
4,195.  It  wai  rebuilt  after  a  great  e&rthquake  ib  t?ix,andhai 
.  considerable  agricultural  trade.  In  1503  the  Spaniards  under 
jaaalt>  de  Cordoba  defeated  the  French  under  the  due  dc 
^cnouji  below  the  town — a  victory  which  nude  the  kingdom 
A  Niplei  into  a  Spanish  province  in  Italy.  Cerignola  oo^upiea 
In  site  d  Fnrfane,  a  ilatlon'oa  the  \ix  Tiuana  between 

CEBieOTTO,  cxUed  loctQy  LniS  (anc  Atplia  or  Otylor,  mad. 
>.offidilIy  Aniikyllitra),  an  ftUnd  of  Gttece,  belon(^  U  (he 
«iu  jroup,and  litualcd  between  Cythera  (Coigo)  and  Crete, 
iboul  20  m.  from  each.  Some  raised  beaches  testify  to  an 
ipfaeavil  in  comparatively  recent  times.  With  an  arta  of  about 
10  iq.  m.  it  »upi»rts  a  population  of  about  300,  who  are  mainly 
rirtiD  nfusces,  and  in  favourable  seasons  exports  a  quantity  of 
podwheit.  ICwsiloog  a  favourite  reiort  of  Gink  pirates.  Itii 
UBIB  for  the  diacovRy  in  1900,  dose  to  iti  coail,  of  the  wieck 
tf  u  indent  sh^  with  a  cargo  of  broois  and  marble  itatuei. 

CnmTHin  (c.  a.d.  ioo),  an  early  Chtistiui  heretic,  am- 
oaponiy  with  the  closing  years  of  the  apostle  John,  who, 
icojiding  to  the  well-known  story  of  Folycarp,  reported  by 
[miieus  (iii.  3)  and  twice  recorded  In  Euscbiui  {Hill.  Ecd, 
i.  si,  iv.  14],  made  a  hasty  ent  from  a  bath  b  Ephesus  on 
niDing  that  Ceiinthui  was  within.  Otber  early  accounts  agree 
g  making  the  province  of  Asia  the  tune  of  hii  activity,  and 
F!ipr«lytui  [Hatr.  vil.  33)  (zedita  him  with  an  Egyptian  training, 
nire  can  be  no  truth  in  the  notice  given  by  Epiphinlus  {Baa. 
oviiL  4)  that  Cerinthui  had  in  earlier  daya  at  Jerusalem  led 
Ihc  jodaiiiDg  oppoiition  againit  Paul 

The  diSculty  of  defining  Cerinthui'i  theolo^cal  position  b 
Iw  not  only  to  the  psudly  of  our  wurcei  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
naen  of  the  two  principal  authorities,  Irenaeus  (i.  16,  ilL  11) 
lAd  Hippolytni  ISyntatmaj,  does  not  tgm.  Further,  Irenaeus 
limieli  in  one  passage  fails  to  distinguish  between  CcrintUan 
ud  Valcntinian  doctrines.    It  would  appear,  however, .  that 

i>«rrance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  Uu^t  that  the  world  had  been 
Dtde  by  angela,  from  one  of  whom,  the  god  of  the  Jews,  the 
people  of  Isael  had  received  their  Law,  which  waa  not  perfect. 
Til  only  New  Teatament  writing  which  he  accepted  was  a 
BsiiUied  Coipel  of  Matthew.  Jesus  was  the  oBspiing  of  Joseph 
kod  Mary,  and  on  him  at  the  baptism  descended  the  Christ,' 

ainculoBspowET.  This  Christ  left  Jesus  again  before  the  Passion, 

■nth  ihete  smnewhat  gnostic  ideas,  Cerinthui,  if  we  may  trust 
Ihe  iBtjcaoiCdiU  the  Roman  presbyter  (c.  ]»o)  and  Dionysius 

lot  kp]  DbMnniKei  wltb  bold  criticism  of  the  Law  itieli  1 
"/"it  and  of  to  origin,"  4icb  lemjnds  ui  of  the  Clemen 

mm  (symbol   Ce,  atomic  wd^t  r^o-is),  ■  meti 
cboolcai  element  which  ofxurs  wfth  the  rare  earths  in  the  mine 

^Koveted  by  H.  H.  Klaproth  in  1S03,  whilat   J.  BetziHu 

^  So  IrcaaeBL  According  to  H^p^ytna  and  Eolphanlos  h  was 
w  Holy  Cho«  thw  Uiiu2aiaBikiL 


oiide  of  >  aew  metal,  which  be  teimed  tsiium.    . 

of  theinetal  is  obtained  from  cerite.  byevapont- 
ing  the  minenl  with  sDong  sulphuric  add,  removing  eicess  of 
acid  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  ice-^d  water;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  solution,  which  is  then  filtered, 
acidified  with  hydrochloiic  add,  and  precipitated  as  oxalate 
by  oxalic  add^  the  oxalate  is  then  converted  into  oxide  by 
i^tion.  From  the  crude  oxide  so  obtained  (whidi  contains 
T^T.*l.MmiTn  uid  didymium  oxides)  the  cerium  tnay  be  separated 
by  conversion  into  its  double  sulphate  on  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  the  sviphates  of  the  ceriurn  group  being  insoluble 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  Ihe  sulphate 
b  tubsequeatly  boiled  with  water,  when  a  basic  sulphate  is 
predpiiated.  For  the  piepaiation  of  pure  cetium  compounds 
see  Auer  V.  Welsbach,  tf  «uM<fli,  1S&4,  v.  joS. 

The  metal  was  Gnt  obtained,  in  an  impure  slate,  by  C.  G. 
Mosander,  by  fusing  ita  chloride  with  sodium.  W.  F.  Hillebiind 
and  T.  Norton  have  preplied  it  by  the  electrolyiis  of  the  melted 
chloride  (Psu. 'Ihil,  1B75, 1 0.  p.  4M) :  and  C.  Winkler  ( BcricJUf, 
1S91,  xiiv.  SS4}  obtained  it  by  heating  the  dioxide  with  mag- 
nesium powder.  The  metal  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
iron,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6-6:8,  which,  alter  melting, 
is  increased  to  6-718.  Its  specific  heal  is  0-04479  (W.  F.  Hille- 
bnnd).  Tt  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  tarnishes  in  moist  tit^ 
it  can  be  haiomered  and  rolled;  it  melts  at  6^3°  C.  It  bums 
readily  on  heating,  with  a  brilliant  flame;  and  it  also  combines 
with  dilorine.bromine,  iodine,  lulphur,  phoiphorus  and  cyanogen. 


__.._  _  yidlowish  so 

[bi    [>ETiripltsted  ceroui  hydroaide  i 

[h£..i]j;h  the  solution,  a  bydiatedforii.  _ 

□t-^irrh^d,  which  Is  readtly  soluble  in  nitric  and  suipnonc  acius, 

chi'.r[Jc,  with  libcmtioD  ^  cUarine.  ^  A  hjgber  hydraltd  oddc. 

H-Niim  acetate  and  hyihoeen  pernude  (Linn  de  Boiibaudraa. 
C.  ..fM  ((-rfw,  iSBj,  100,  p.  60s). 


A  hydrated  dllonde  D 


I  compoBtioa  2Ced.-lSH|0  li  abo 
I  •alDtion  of  cmw  oxide  in  hydm- 
s  lulpliiiric  add.  Double  lalli  of 
oridc.  mercuric  chloride,  and  plaliiuc 
»  bromide.  ZCeBr.-atW.andiodide, 
..._..  known.  Cerous sulpbide,  CeA.  renilti  00  belling 
Ti  lA-Jtb  sulphur  or  ceriurn  ojodc  in  earbofl  bisulphide  vipour. 
n  red  [rifriAible  mass  of  specific  gravlw  5-1,  aod  is  slow^ 
nruHed  by  warm  water.  The  sulphate,  Cei^OOi,  ia  funned  on 
carbonate  in  sulphuric  add,  or  <mi  dissolving  Ibe  l^uc 
ulphuric  add.  in  tbe  presence  of  sul}^Dr  dJaaide. 
'  "■  n,  and  rfryiog  the  jjroduci     '  '   '      '      -  ■  -  ' 


yiog  the  product  obtained,  at  hirh 
rltr^,  la^,  vi.  791).  [lIsavhllE 
aaavHlublelnnld  water.    Man; 


u    rencfluoride^CeFrHAisobtaiHdwhtnlhe 


tKin  iviporated  on  tbe  water  batb  (B.  Brauaer).  The 
O.-l^0i>i-41Ii0.  is  formed  when  the  boak  sutplialG  is 
in  ;iLlgjtiuric  add:  or  when  the  dioxide  is  diHoU'ed.in  1 

■Cindjng  gradually  depositing  a  buic  salt.    Double  sulphaiei  o 
csspositioidCe(SO^^C£Or3lfap,C((SOJr3(NH,)fiO,-4H^U< 
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CERNUSCHI— CERUTTI 


known.    Nitrates  of  cerium  have  been  described,  as  have  also  phoft> 
phates,  carbonates  and  a  carbide. 

Cerium  compounds  may  be  recognised  by  the  red  precipitate  of 
eerie  hydroxide,  which  is  formed  when  sodium  hypochlorite  u  added 
to  a  colourless  cerous  salt.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of 
the  metal,  the  salts  are  precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  the  precipitate 
washed,  dried  and  heated,  and  finally  weiehea  as  the  dioxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  cerium  has  been  determined  by  B.  Brauner 
(CA«if».  NewSt  189s,  Ixxi.  383)  from  the  analyns  of  the  oxalate;  the 
values  obtained  varying  from  140*07  to  140*35. 

CERNUSCHI,  HBNRI  (1821-1896).  Italian  politidan  and 
economist,  was  bom  of  wealthy  parents  at  Milan  in  x8ai,  and 
was  destined  for  the  legal  profession.  During  his  studies  he 
became  involved  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  He  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  insurrection  at  Milan  in  1848,  and  also 
at  Rome  in  1849,  where  he  had  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 
On  the  collapse  of  the  revolutionary  government  he  was  arrested 
(1850),  but  managed  to  escape  to  France,  where  he  engaged 
in  commerce  and  banking,  became  naturalized,  and  acquired 
a  large  fortune.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
SodaUst  movement,  and  in  April  1870,  having  subscribed  a 
large  sum 'to  the  funds  of  a  committee  formed  to  combat  the 
Napoleonic  plebiscite,  had  to  leave  the  country.  In  September 
the  formation  of  the  Third  Republic  enabled  him  to  return,  but  he 
soon  left  Paris  to  travel  in  the  East,  whence  he  returned  with  a 
fine  art  collection,  particularly  of  Japanese  objects.  Cemuschl 
is  best  known  for  his  publications  on  financial  questions,  more* 
especially  bimetallism.  Of  the  latter  he  was  an  ardent  champion, 
and  the  word  itself  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  him — at  least  in  its  English  form  it  is  first  found  in  his 
Silver  Vindicated  (1876).  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  Mlcanique  de  Ptchange  (1861) ;  Illusion  da  sociitis 
coopfratives  (x886);  Le  BinUtaUisme  en  An^elerre  (1879);  Le 
Grand  Procts  de  PUnion  latine  (1884).  He  died  at  Mentone 
on  the  xath  of  May  1896. 

CEROORAPHY  (from  the  Or.  n}p^,  wax,  and  7pd^«r,  to 
write),  the  art  of  painting  in  wax.    (See  Encaustic  Paiktinc.) 

CBRRO  DE  PASCO,  or  Pasco,  a  mining  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Junin,  X07  m.  (aaz  m.  by  rail,  via  Oroya) 
N.E.  of  Lima.  Pop.  (1907  est.)  10,000.  It  is  situated  on  the 
plateau  of  Bombon,  14,280  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  silver-mining  districts  of  Peru. 
There  were  34a  silver  mines  in  this  district  in  1890,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  X9th  century  the  average  annual  output  since  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  in  X630  was  estimated  at  1,600,000  os. 
A  decline  in  the  silver  production  having  set  in,  the  American 
company  which  had  biecome  owners  of  three-fourths  of  the 
mining  properties  in  the  district  turned  its  attention- to  the 
extensive  copper  deposits  there,  built  a  raflway  to  Oroya  83  m. 
distant,  another,  25  m.  long,  to  the  coal-fields  of  iSoUarisquisga, 
north  of  Pasco,  and  then  erected  large  smelting  works  (in  which 
2500  men  were  regularly  empbyed  in  X907)  8  m.  out  of  town  and 
4  m.  from  limestone  beds.  The  railway  to  Oroya  was  completed 
in  X903,  the  coal  mine  branch  and  smelter  later  on,  and  in  X907 
the  copper  output  was  20,152,000  lb.  '  The  town  of  Pasco  is 
badly  built  and  unattractive,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  mining 
labourers  and  their  ^onilies.  Its  population  is  increased  50  %  in 
times  of  great  mining  activity.  The  name  Cetro  de  Pasco  is 
that  of  a  "  knot "  of  mountains,  uniting  the  two  great  langes 
of  the  Andes  at  this  point. 

CERTAUX),  a  town  oi  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Florence,  35  m.  S.S.W.  by  rail  and  z8  m.  direct  from  the  town 
of  Florence.  Pop.  (1901)  town,  455';  commune,  9120.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  family  of  Giovanni  Boccacdo,  who  died  and  was 
buried  here  in  1375.  His  house  (of  red  brick,  like  the  other  old 
houses  of  the  town)  was  restored  jn  1823  and  fitted  up  with  old 
furniture. .  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  tbe  principal  square  in 
1875.  The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  or  Vicariale,  the  residence  of  the 
Florentine  governors,  recently  restored  to  its  original  condition, 
has  a  picturesque  facade  and  court  adorned  with  coats  of  arms, 
and  in  the  interior  are  various  frescoes  dating  from  the  X3th  to 
the  x6th  century.  The  town  as  a  whole  is  picturesque,  a^  lies 
on  a  bill  426  ft.  above  searleveL 

SatBL  Pantini,  5.  CimiiiuMo  e  CertaUo  (Bergamo,  Z9Q4),p.  loi  aeq. 
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CBRUSSITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  bad  cubosate  (TbCOt), 
and  an  important  ore  of  lokd.  The  name  (■omrtimrs  cnoBsoet} 
spdt  cerusite)  is  from  the  LaL  cerussa, "  iriiite  lead."  '  Censi 
nativa  *'  was  mentioned  by  K.  Geaser  in  X565,  aad  is  ti;: 
F.  S.  Beudant  applied  the  name  c6ruse  to  the  minaal,  wh&  tb: 
present  form,  cerussite,  is  due  to  W.  Haidingftr  (1845).  Fopclir 
names  in  early  use  were  lead-spar  and  white-kad-oic. 

Cerussite  crystallizes  in  the  orthorfaonbic  sflun  tod  is 
xsomoiphous  with  aragonite.  Like  arsgooite  it  is  voy  «• 
quently  twinned,  the  conqwund  cxystals  beii^ 
pseudo-hexagonal  in  form.  Three  cx^Ktab  are 
usually  twuned  together  on  two  faces  of  the  pmm 
m  { X  xo) ,  producing  six-rayed  stellate  groups  (figs,  x 
and  2)  with  the  individual  crystals  tntercroaog 
at  angles  of  neariy  6o^  Twinning  <n  the  faces  of 
the  prism  rJi3o),  the  an^es  of  which  are  also 
nearly  60*,  produces  a  similar  kind  of  grottpiog, 
but  is  much  less  common.  Crystals  are  of  freqoeot 
occurrence,  and  they  usually  have  veiy  bright 
and  smooth  faces.  The  mineral  also  occurs  in 
compact  granular  masses,  and  sometimes  in 
fibrous  forma.  It  is  usually  colourless  or  while, 
sometimes  grey  or  greeni^  in  tint;  it  vaxks 
from  tran^Murent  to  translucent,  and  has  an 
adamantine  lustre.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  has  a  ooacks^i 
fracture.  Hardness  3-3I;  sp.  gr.  6*5.  A  variety  oooulazj: 
7  %  of  zinc  carbonate,  replacing  lead  carbonate,  is  bwv?  a 
iglesiasite,  from  Iglcsias  in  Sardinia,  ^iriiere  it  is  foasd. 

The  mineral  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  duncteoL: 
twinning,  in  conjunction  with  the  adamantine  In^it  ud  Hc^ 
q>ecific  gravity.  It  dissolve^  with  effervescence  in  dthu  cits 
add.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe  it  fuses  very  readily, 
and  gives  reactions  for 
lead.  Cerussite  occurs 
in  metalliferous  veins  in 
association  with  galena, 
and  has  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  carbonated 
waters  on  the  galena:  it 
is  therefore  found  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  lodes 
together  with  other  secondary  minerals,  such  as  liflxoite.  Tsfi; 
crystallized  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  FriedcdJ- 
segen  mine  near  Ems  in  Nassau,  JohaimgeorBeBtf*^  '^  ^'^^ 
Mies  in  Bohemia,  Phenizville  in  Pennsylvaniit  Broka  Hi3  c 
New  South  Wales,  and  several  other  kxmlities.  Delicite  iorJu 
crystals  of  considerable  length  were  found  long  ago  in  die  Pes::-'> 
Glaze  mine  near  St  Minver  in  ComwalL  It  is  oft£&  iosn. 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  contains  as  much  as  7/1  ^  ^ 
lead.  (Li^ 

CERUm,  GIUSEPPE  AMTONIO  GUGHIIO  (i7J^'T^^': 
French  author  and  politidan,  was  bom  at  Ttaria  00  the  ijt^  ^ 
June  1738.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  became  pro<«^ 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Lyons.  In  17^2,  in  reply  to  the  attxis 
on  his  order,  he  published  an  Apalogie  iSnirek  di  FwH^^^ 
la  doctrine  des  Jismtes,  which  won  him  mudi  fane  tod  »» 
exalted  patronage;  notably  that  of  the  ex-king  Sttoisbia  c^ 
Poland  and  of  his  grandson  the  dauphin.  Duxiag  the  igHaiics 
thut  preceded  the  Revolution  Ctxutti  took  the  popohr  side,  tti 
in  X788  published  a  pamphlet,  Mimoire  ponr  I*  peupU  frsBii-^. 
in  which  in  a  dear  vad  trenchant  style  he  advocated  tbe  c-£^ 
Qt  iht  tiers  itaL  In  May  x 789  he  presided  over  the  ekcton*- 
Paris,  by  whom  in  January  1791  he  was  chosen  neiDberoi  i^ 
administration  of  the  depaitment  and  afteniards  dc|ifii7  <' 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  was  a  friend  of  Minheu,  what 
policy  he  supported  and  whose  funeral  otatioD  be  pnooono^- 
He  himself  died  on  the  3rd  of  Febmaxy  X79>.  Of  Ceruus 
literary  entexprises  the  mofit  interesting,  and  prahably  tk  bo< 
influential,  was  the  popuhr  newspaper  founded  by  faio*  oe  ts' 
40th  of  September  1790,  in  collaboiation  with  Rabast  Suet 
Etienne  and  Phit^tpe  AntoiDe  GrouvcBe.   lU  danctcr  a» 


Fig.  2. 
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objects  are  nphfnrd  by  its  title:    La  PguSU   tUtageeise, 

oirtssk  chaqtU  wmaint  d  Urns  Us  nttages  de  France  pour  Ut 

kutnan  des  his,  des  MnemeiUs,  des  dScousertes  qtd  inUressetU 

butt  ho»  atnyen,  kc  It  was  contmued  by  Grouvelle  after  Cerutti's 

dath,  the  last  number  ai^)eariDg  on  tbe  and  of  August  1795. 

CernttTs  trorla  were  published  in  1703  in  $  volumes.  On  the 
Ukmeirt  pvmr  k  ptupU  froMtttiSf  wetV,k.  Auliud  in  La  RtookMon 
fnMfoise,  torn.  zv.  (1888). 

CBRYAVni  8AAVBDRA,  jaOUEL  DB  (1547-16x6),  Spanish 
Dovc&t,  playwright  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Alcali  de  Henares 
in  I  $47*  The  attempts  of  biographers  to  provide  him  with  an 
iQustrious  genealogy  are  unsucccBsfuL  The  family  history  begins 
with  the  author's  grandfather,  Juan  de  Cervantes  (b.  1490),  a 
Uvyer  who  at  one  time  (1545-6)  administered  the  estates  of 
the  duke  de  Osnna,  and  resided  later  at  Cordova,  where  he  di«i 
sboQt  1555.  Cervantes'  father  was  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes,  an 
apothecary-surgeon,  who  married  Leonor  de  Cortinas  in  1540  or 
1541.  Tbe  duldrai  of  this  marriage  were  Andr£s  (b.  1543), 
Andrea  (b.  1544),  I^isa  (b.  1546),  Miguel,  Rodrigo  (b.  1550), 
Magdslena  (b.  1554)  and  Juan  (of  whom  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  mention  of  him  in  his  father's  will). 

Hie  exact  date  ci  Cervantes'  birth  is  not  recorded:  be  was 
baptized  on  the  9th  of  October  1547,. in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maris  la  Mayor  at  Alcali.  There  are  indications  that  Rodrigo 
de  Cervantes  resided  at  VaOadoIid  in  1554,  at  Madrid  in  1561,  at 
Seville  in  1564-1565,  and  at  Madrid  from  1566  onwards.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  his  famfly  accompanied  him,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  either  at  VaOadolid  or  at  Madrid  Cervantes  saw  the 
famous  actor-manager  and  dramatist.  Lope  de  Rueda,  of  whose 
performances  he  speaks  enthusiastioJly  in  the  preface  to  his 
plays.  In  1569  a  Madrid  schoolmaster,  Juan  Lopez  de  Hoyos, 
issued  a  work  conunemorative  of  Philip  n.'s  third  ivife,  Isabel 
de  Vak»s,  who  had  died  on  the  3rd  of  October  1568.  This 
vt^nme,  entitled  Historia  y  rdaci&n  vardadera  de  la  emfermedadf 
fdidsimo  trdusiio  y  sumptuosas  euquias  fUnehres  de  la  Serenlsima 
JUyna  de  Espalta  DoHa  Jsabd  de  ValoySf  contains  siz;contribu- 
tions  by  Cervantes:  a  sonnet,  four  re^Umdillas,  and  an  elegy. 
Lopez  de  Hoyos  introduces  Cervantes  as  "our  dear  and  bdoved 
IMipil,"  and  the  elegy  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Espinosa  "  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  schooL"  It  has  been  inferred  that  Cervantes 
was  educated  by  Lopez  de  Hoyos,  but  this  conclusion  is  untenable, 
for  Lopez  de  Hoyos'  school  was  not  opened  till  1567.  On  the 
13th  of  October  1568,  Giulio  Acquaviva  reached  Madrid  charged 
vith  a  spedal  mission  to  Philq>  U.;  he  left  for  Rome  on  the  and 
of  December,  and  Cervantes  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
him.  This  conjecture  is  based  solely  on  a  parage  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  GaUOea,  idiere  the  writer  qieaks  of  having  been 
"  camarero  to  Oirdmal  Acquaviva  at  Rome."  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  think  that  Cervantes  met  Acquaviva  in  Madrid; 
the  probability  is  that  be  enlisted  as  a  supernumerary  towards 
the  end  of  1568,  that  he  served  in  Italy,  and  there  entered  tbe 
bousehoid  of  Acquaviva,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate 
on  the  17th  of  May  X57a  There  ezbts  a  warrant  (dated 
September  15, 1569)  for  the  arrest  of  one  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
who  had  wounded  Antonio  de  Sigura,  and  had  been  condemned 
in  absence  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  and  to  be  exiled  from 
the  caiMtal  for  ten  years;  and  it  has  been  sought  to  identify 
the  offender  with  the  future  author  of  Don  Quixote.  No  evidence 
6  available.  All  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that  Cervantes 
*as  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  1569,  for  on  the  asnd  of  December 
of  that  year  the  fact  was  recorded  in  an  official  information  lodged 
by  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes  with  a  view  to  proving  his  son's 
legitimacy  and  untainted  Christian  descent. 

II  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  when  Cervantes  was  in 
Acquaviva's  service,  it  b  no  less  difficult  to  say  when  he  left  it 
to  join  the  regular  army.  There  is  evidence,  more  or  less  satis- 
factory, that  Us  enUstment  took  place  in  1570;  in  1571  he  was 
Knring  as  a  private  fai  the  company  commanded  by  Captain 
I^iego  de  Urbina  which  formed  part  of  Miguel  de  Moncada's 
famous  repment,  and  on  the  x6th  of  September  he  sailed  from 
Messina  on  board  the  "  Marqueaa,"  which  formed  part  of  the 
•rmada  tmdcx  Dom  John  of  Austria.    At  the  battle  of  Lepanto 


(October  7,  1571)  the  "  Marquesa  "  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
conflicL  As  the  fleet  came  into  action  Cervantes  lay  below,  ill 
with  fever;  but,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  his  comrades, 
he  vehemently  insisted.on  rising  to  take  his  share  in  the  fighting, 
and  was  posted  with  twelve  men  under  him  in  a  boat  by  the 
galley's  side.  He  received  three  gunshot  wounds,  two  in  the 
chest,  and  one  which  permanently  maimed  his  right  hand — **  for 
the  greater  glory  of  the  right,"  in  his  own  phrase.  On  the  30th 
of  (>ctober  the  fleet  returned  to  Messina,  where  Cervantes  went 
into  hospital,  and  during  his  convalescence  received  grants-in- 
aid  amounting  to  eighty-two  ducats.  On  the  39th  of  April  r573 
he  was  transferred  to  Captain  Manuel  Ponce  de  Le6n's  company 
in  Lope  de  Figuexoa's  regiment;  he  shared  in  the  indecisive 
naval  engagement  off  Navarino  on  the  7th  of  October  1572,  in 
the  capture  of  Tunis  on  the  loth  of  October  1573,  and  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  relieve  the  Goletta  in  the  autumn  of 
1574.  The  rest  of  his  military  service  was  spent  in  garrison  at 
Palermo  and  Naples,  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Don  John 
at  Naples  on  the  x8th  of  June  1575,  Cervantes  was  granted  leave 
to  return  to  Spain;  he  received  a  recommendatory  letter  from 
Don  John  to  Philip  IL,  and  a  similar  testimonial  from  the  duke 
de  Sessa,  viceroy  of  Sicily.  Armed  with  these  credentials, 
Cervantes  embarked  on  the  "  Sol "  to  push  his  claim  for  pro- 
motion in  Spain. 

On  the  36th  of  September  1575,  near  Les  Troa  Maries  off  the 
coast  of  Marseilles,  the  "  Sol "  and  its  companion  ships  the 
"Mendoza"  and  the  "ffiguera"  encountered  a  squadron  of 
Barbary  corsairs  under  Axnaut  Mami;  Cervantes,  his  brother 
Rodrigo  and  other  Spaniards  were  captured,  and  were  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Algiers.  Cervantes  became  the  slave  of  a  Greek 
renegade  mmied  D'ali  Mami,  and,  as  the  letters  found  on  him 
were  taken  to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  importance  in  a 
position  to  pay  a  high  ransom,  he  was  put  under  special  sur- 
veillance. With  undaunted  courage  and  persistence  he  organized 
plans  of  escape.  In  XS76  he  induced  a  Moor  to  guide  him  and 
other  Christian  captives  to  Oran;  the  Moor  deserted  them  on  the 
road,  the  baffled  fugitives  returned  to  Algiers,  and  Cervantes 
was  treated  with  additional  severity.  In  the  spring  of  X577 
two  priests  oi  the  Order  of  Mercy  arrived  in  Algiers  with  a  sum 
of  three  hundred  crowns  entrusted  to  them  by  Cervantes' 
parents;  the  amount  was  insufficient  to  free  him,  and  was 
spent  .in  ransoming  his  brother  Rodrigo.  Cervantes  made 
another  attempt  to  escape  in  September  1577,  but  was  betrayed 
l^  the  renegade  whose  services  he  had  enlisted.  On  bdng 
brought  before  Hassan  Pasha,  the  viceroy  of  Algiers,  he  took 
the  blame  on  himself,  and  was  threatened  with  death;  struck, 
however,  by  the  heroic  bearing  of  the  prisoner,  Hassan  remitted 
the  sentence,  and  bought  Cervantes  from  Dali  Mami  for  five 
hundred  crowns.  In  x  577  the  captive  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
secretary  of  state,  Mateo  Vazquez,  a  versified  letter  suggesting 
that  an  expedition  should  be  fitted  out  to  seize  Algiers;  the 
project,  though  practicable,  was'  not  entertained.  In  X578 
Cervantes  was  sentenced  to  two  thousand  strokes  for  sending 
a  letter  beggLag  help  from  Martfn  de  C6rdoba,  governor  of  Oran; 
the  punishment  was  not,  however,  infficted  on  him.  Meanwhile 
his  family  were  not  idle.  In  March  X578  his  father  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king  setting  forth  Cervantes'  services;  the  duke 
de  Sessa  repeated  his  testimony  to  the  captive's  merits;  in  the 
spring  of  1579  Cervantes'  mother  applied  for  leave  to  export 
two  thousand  ducats'  worth  of  goods  from  Valencia  to  Algiers, 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  X579  she  gave  the  Trinitarian  monks, 
Juan  Gil  and  Ant6n  de  la  BeUa,  a  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ducats  to  be  applied  to  her  son's  ransom.  On  his  side  Cervantes 
was  indefatigable,  and  towards  the  end  of  1579  he  arranged  to 
secure  a  frigate;  but  the  plot  was  revealed  to  Hassan  by  Juan 
Blanco  de  Paz,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived an  unaccountable  hatred  of  Cervantes.  Once  more  the 
conspirator's  life  was  qtared  by  Hassan  who,  it  is  recorded, 
declared  that  "  so  long  as  he  had  the  maimed  Spaniard  in  safe 
keeping,  his  Christians,  ships  and  dty  were  secure."  On  the 
39th  of  May  1580  the  two  Trinitarians  arrived  in  Algiers :  they 
were  barely  in  time,  for  Hassan's  term  of  office  was  drawing 
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to  a  dose,  and  the  arxangement  of  any  ransom  was  a  slow  process, 
involving  much  patient  bargaining.  Hassan  refused  to  accept 
less  than  five  hundred  gold  ducats  for  his  slave;  the  available 
funds  fell  short  of  this  amount,  and  the  balance  was  collected 
from  the  Christian  traders  of  Algiers.  Cervantes  was  already 
embarked  for  Constantinople  when  the  money  was  paid  on  the 
igth  of  September  1580.  The  first  use  that  he  made  of  his 
liberty  was  to  cause  affidavits  of  his  proceedings  at  Algiers  to  be 
drawn  up;  he  sailed  for  Spain  towards  the  end  of  October, 
landed  at  Denia  in  November,  and  made  his  way  to  Madrid. 
He  signed  an  information  before  a  notary  in  that  dty  on  the 
x8th  of  December  1580. 

These  dates  prove  that  he  cannot,  as  is  often  alleged,  have 
served  under  Alva  in  the  Portuguese  campaign  of  1580:  that 
campaign  ended  with  the  battle  of  Alc&ntara  on  the  3Sth  of 
August  1 580,  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  visited  Portugal 
soon  after  his  return  from  Algiers,  and  in  May  1581  he  was  sent 
from  Thomar  on  a  mission  to  Oran.  Construed  literally,  a 
formal  statement  of  his  services,  signed  by  Cervantes  on  the 
2ist  of  May  1590,  makes  it  appear  that  he  served  in  the  Azores 
campaigns  of  1582-83;  but  the  wording  of  the  document  is 
involved,  the  claims  of  Cervantes  are  confused  with  those  of  his 
brother  Rodrigo  (who  was  promoted  ensign  at  the  Azores), 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  doubtful  if  he  took  part  in  dther  of  the 
expeditions  under  Santa  Cruz.  In  any  case,  the  stories  of  his 
residence  in  Portugal,  and  of  his  love  affairs  with  a  noble  Portu- 
guese lady  who  bore  him  a  daughter,  are  simple  inventions. 
From  1582-3  to  1587  Cervantes  seems  to  have  written  copiously 
for  the  stage,  and  in  the  Adjunta  al  Pamaso  he  mentions  several 
of  his  plays  as  "worthy  of  praise";  these  were  Los  Tratos  de 
Argel,  La  Numancia,  La  Gran  Turquesaj  La  Batatta  naval,  La 
Jerusalem^  La  AmaratUa  6  la  de  Mayo,  El  Bosque  amoroso.  La 
Unica  y  Bixarra  Arsinda — "  and  many  others  which  I  do  not 
remember,  but  that  which  I  most  prize  and  pique  myself  on  was, 
and  is,  one  called  La  Confusa  which,  with  all  respect  to  as  many 
sword-and-doak  plays  as  have  been  staged  up  to  the  present, 
may  take  a  prominent  place  as  being  good  among  the  besL" 
Of  these  only  Los  Tratos  de  Argd  (or  El  Trato  de  Argel)  and 
La  Numancia  have  survived,  and,  though  La  Numancia  contains 
many  fine  rhetorical  passages,  both  plays  go  to  prove  that  the 
author's  genius  was  not  essentially  dramatic.  In  February 
1584  he  obtained  a  licence  to  print  a  pastoral  novd  entitled 
Primera  parte  de  la  Galatea,  the  copyright  of  which  he  sold  on 
the  14th  of  Jime  to  Bias  de  Roblc»,  a  bookseller  at  Alcal&  de 
Henares,  for  1336  realcs.  On  the  xsth  of  December  he  marri^ 
Catalina  de  Palados  Salazary  Vozmediano  of  Esquivias,  eighteen 
years  his  jimior.  The  Galatea  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
1585,  and  is  frequently  said  to  relate  the  story  of  Cervantes' 
courtship,  and  to  introduce  various  distinguished  writers  under 
pastoral  names.  These  assertions  must  be  recdved  with  great 
reserve.  The  birth  of  an  illegitimate  daughter,  borne  to  Cervantes 
by  a  certain  Ana  Frandsca  de  Rojas,  is  referred  to  1584,  and 
earlier  in  that  same  year  the  Galatea  had  passed  the  censor; 
with  few  exceptions,  the  identifications  of  the  characters  in  the 
book  with  personages  in  real  life  are  purely  conjecturaL  Tliese 
circumstances,  together  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work, 
point  to  the  condusion  that  the  Galatea  was  begim  and  completed 
before  1583.  It  was  only  twice  reprinted — once  at  Lisbon 
(1590),  and  once  at  Paris  (x6zx) — during  the  author's  lifetime; 
but  it  won  him- a  measure  of  repute,  it  was  his  favourite  among 
his  books,  and  during  the  thirty  years  that  remained  to  him  he 
repeatedly  announced  the  second  part  which  is  promised  con- 
ditionally in  the  text.  However,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  continuation  was  never  published;  though  the  Galatea 
is  interesting  as  the  first  deliberate  bid  for  fame  on  the  part  of  a 
great  genius,  it  is  an  exerdse  in  the  pseudo-dassic  literature 
introduced  into  Italy  by  Sannazaro,  and  transplanted  to  Spain 
by  the  Portuguese  Montemdr;  and,  ingenious  or  eloquent  as 
the  Renaissance  prose-pastoral  may  be,  its  innate  artifidality 
stifles  Cervantes'  rich  and  glowing  realism.  He  himself  recog- 
nized its  defects;  with  all  his  weakness  for  the  Galatea,  he 
ruefully  allows  that  "it  proposes  something  and  condudes 


notlung."  Its  cfHnpaiative  failtne  was  a  senovs  Battrr  lor 
Cervantes  who  had  no  other  resource  but  his  pen;  hs  ykyi 
were  probably  less  sucoe»ful  than  hia  acooont  of  tbea  wcUd 
imply,  and  at  any  rate  pUy-writing  was  not  at  tkis  trae  a 
lucrative  occupation  in  Spain.  No  doubt  the  death  cf  kis 
father  on  the  X3th  of  June  X585  increased  the  butdeaof  Ccnrunes* 
responsibilities;  and  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  as  appeals  from  a 
document  datol  the  9th  of  August  1586,  orasistcd  of  doUs^ 
more'  valuable  than  five  vines,  an  orchard,  lone  K'******^^ 
furniture,  four  beehives,  forty-five  hens  and  ffcw-fc^ac^  oqc  cxk 
and  a  crudble. 

It  had  become  evident  that  Cervantes  could  not  gua  fab 
bread  by  literature,  and  in  1587  he  went  to  SeviDe  to  tetk 
employment  in  coimexion  with  the  provisioning  of  the  InvxadUc 
Armada.   He  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Antonio  deGorvm. 
and  before  the  a4th  of  Februaxy  was  ^^ryiwwwmtr^t^^t  far 
excessive  zeal  in  collecting  wheat  at  fidja.    Dnxiag  the  C£xt 
few  months  he  was  engaged  in  gathering  stoics  at  Seville  aad 
the  adjacent  district,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  he  vss 
retained  as  commissary  to  the  galleys.    Hxed  of  the  dnidfenr. 
and  without  any  proq>ect  of  advancement,  on  the  21st  of  llij 
1590  Cervantes  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  recordtag  faa 
services  and  applying  for  one  of  four  posts  then  vataat  ia  the 
American  colonies:  a  place  in  the  department  of  pith&:  aooeoBit 
in  New  Granada,  the  governorship  of  Sooonusco  in  Gaatecitk, 
the  position  of  auditor  to  the  gaUeys  at  Cartagena,  or  thit  «f 
corregidor  in  the  dty  of  La  Paz.    The  petition  was  refcxred  to 
the  Coundl  of  the  Indies,  and  was  axmotated  with  the  wardK^- 
"  Let  him  look  for  something  nearer  home."    Cervantes  pericnt 
remained  at  his  post;  the  work  was  hard,  nnoocigesial  lad 
ill-paid,  and  the  salary  was  in  constant  arrears.    In  Novaaba 
X590  he  was  in  such  straits  that  he  booowed  mooey  to  bqr 
himself  a  suit  of  dothes,  and  in  August  1592  his  sureties  vcse 
called  upon  to  make  good  a  defiden<y  of  795  realesin  hisacxneits. 
His  thoughts  turned  to  literature  once  more,  and  on  the  5th  d 
Septemb^  X592,  he  signed  a  contract  with  Rodiigo  Otorio 
undertaking  to  write  six  plays  at  fifty  ducats  each,  no  payseat 
to  be  made  unless  Osorfo  considered  that  eacli  of  these  paecci 
was  "  one  of  the  best  ever  produced  in  Spaixu"    Nothing  aoc 
of  this  agreement,  and  it  appears  that,  between  the  date  d 
signing  it  and  the  X9th  of  September,  Cervantes  was  inpriaocfd 
(for  reasons  unknown  to  us)  at  Castro  dd  Rio.    He  was  speedily 
released,  and  continued  to  perquisition  as  befoic  in  Andahnn; 
but  his  literary  ambitions  were  not  dead,  and  in  May  159$  be 
won  the  first  prize — three  silver  spoons — at  a  poetical  tosacjr 
held  in  honour  of  St  Hyadnth  at  Saragosaa.    Sbortly  ahcmrdi 
Cervantes  found  hixnself  in  difficulties  witli  the  cidw^og 
officials.    He  entrusted  a  sum  of  7400  reales  to  a  merdiut 
named  Sim6n  Frdre  de  Lima  with  instructMns  to  pay  th£ 
amount  into  the  treasury  at  Madrid;  the  agent  became  baskn^ft 
and  absconded,  leaving  Cervantes  responsibie  for  the  de£dl 
By  some  means  the  money  was  raised,  and  the  ddst  was  liqa* 
dated  on  the  2  ist  of  January  x  597.    But  Cervantes'  positioa  «^ 
shaken,  and  his  unbusinesslike  habits  lent  thcmsdvcs  to  sis- 
interpretation.    On  the  6th  of  September  1597  he  was  onkrd 
to  find  sureties  that  he  would  present  himself  at  Madrid  wiiHa 
twenty^  days,  and  there  submit  to  the  exchequer  vwuhas  kx 
all  official  moneys  collected  by  him  in  Graxoda  and  ehrvbete. 
No  such  sureties  being  available,  he  was  *^'»«"»»*H  to  Srt^2s 
jail,  but  was  rdeased  on  the  ^st  of  December  on  coadidoa  tkil 
he  complied  with  the  original  order  of  the  court  within  thirty 
days.    He  was  apparently  unable  to  find  bail,  was  dhwisvd 
from  the  public  service,  and  sank  into  extreme  poverty.    Danac 
a  momentary  absence  from  Seville  in  February  xs99,  he  «as 
again  summoned  to  Madrid  by  the  treasury,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  obeyed:  it  is  only  too  likdy  that  be  had  not  the  laossey 
to  pay  for  the  journey.    There  is  some  reason  to  think  tkit  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Seville  in  1602,  but  nothing  positive  is  knova 
of  his  existence  between  x6oo  and  the  8th  of  Feliruaiy  1605: 
at  the  latter  date  he  seems  to  have  been  at  VaUadofid,  to  whisl 
dty  Philip  lU.  had  removed  the  court  in  x6ox. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Galatea  in  1585  CenraBts* 
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contributions  to  literature  had  been  limited  to  occasional  poems. 
In  1591  he  published  a  ballad  in  Andres  de' Villalta's  Phr  de 
virias  y  tnuvos  romances',  in  1595  he  composed  a  poem,  already 
mentioned,  to  celebrate  the  canonisation  of  St  Hyacinth;  in 
1596  he  wrote  a  sonnet  ridiculing  Medina  Sidonia's  tardy  entry 
into  Cadix  after  the  English  invaders  had  retired,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  sonnet  lauding  Santa  Cruz  was  printed  in  Crist6baL 
Mosquom  d6  Figueroa's  Comentario  en  brete  compendia  de 
disci^ina  militar;  to  1597  is  assigned  a  sonnet  (the  authenticity 
of  urbich'is  disputed)  commemorative  of  the  poet  Herrera;  in 
X  598  he  wrote  two  sonnets  and  a  copy  of  quintiUas  on  the  death 
of  Philip  IL;  and  in  i6oa  a  complimentary  sonnet  from  his  pen 
appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  Lope  de  V^^'s  Dragontea, 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  by  Lope  de  Vega  that  Don  Qnixole  is 
first  mentioned.  Writing  to  an  imknown  correspondent  (appar- 
ently a  physician)  on  the  14th  of  August  1604,  Lope  de  Vega 
says  that  "  no  poet  is  as  bad  as  Cervantes,  nor  so  foolish  as  to 
praise  Don  Quixote"  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  own  plays 
as  being  odious  to  Cervantes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  men 
had  quarrelled  since  x6oa,  and  that  Lope  de  Vega  smarted  under 
the  satire  of  himself  and  his  works  in  Cervantes'  forthcoming 
book;  Don  Quixote  may  have  been  circulated  in  manuscript, 
or  may  even  have  been  printed  before  the  official  licence  was 
granted  on  the  36th  of  September  1604.  It  was  published  early 
in  1603,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  seventh  duke  de  B^jar  in 
phrases  largely  borrowed  from  the  dedication  in  Herrera's 
edition  (1580)  of  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  and  from  Francisco  de 
Medixia's  preface  to  that  work. 

The  mention  of  Bernardo  de  la  Vega's  Pastor  de  Iberia  shows 
tiiat  the  sixth  chapter  of  Don  Quixote  cannot  have  been  written 
before  159X.  In  the  prologue  Cervantes  describes  his  master- 
piece as  being  "  just  what  might  be  begotten  in  a  jail ";  on  the 
strength  of  this  passage,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  conceived 
the  story,  and  perhaps  began  writing  it,  during  one  of  his  terms 
of  imprisonment  at  Seville  between  1597  and  1602.  Within  a 
f  e-wr  weeks  of  its  publication  at  ]^ladrid,  three  pirated  editions 
of  Don  Quixote  were  issued  at  Lisbon;  a  second  authorized 
edition,  imperfectly  revised,  was  hurried  out  at  Madrid;  and 
another  reprint  appeared  at  Valencia  with  an  aprobaddn  dated 
xSth  July  1605.  With  the  exception  of  Alcm&n's  Guzmdn  de 
Al  far  ache,  no  Spanish  book  of  the  period  was  more  successful 
Modem  criticism  is  prone  to  regard  Don  Quixote  as  a  lymbolic, 
didactic  or  controversial  work  intended  jto  bring  about  radical 
rcf orn»  in  church  and  state.  Such  interpretations  did  not  occur 
to  Cervantes'  contemporaries,  nor  to  Cervantes  himself.  Hiere 
Is  no  reason  for  rejecting  his  plain  statement  that  his  main  object 
was  to  ridicule  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which  in  their  latest 
developments  had  become  a  tissue  of  tiresome  absurdities.  It 
seems  clear  that  his  first  intention  was  merely  to  parody  these 
cxtxa^vagances  in  a  short  story;  but  as  he  proceeded  the 
immense  possibilities  of  the  subject  became  more  evident  to 
him,  and  he  ended  by  expanding  his  work  into  a  brilliant 
panorama  of  Spanish  sodety  as  it  existed  during  the  i6th  century. 
)<fobles,  knights,  poets,  courtly  gentlemen,  priests,  traders, 
iarmers,  barbers,  muleteers,  scullions  and  convicts;  accomplished 
ladies,  impassioned  damsels,  Moorish  beauties,  simple-hearted 
coixntry-ghis  and  kindly  kitchen-wenches  of  questionable  morals. 
— all  these  are  presented  with  the  genial  fidelity  which  comes  of 
sympathetic  insist.  The  immediate  vogue  of  Don  Quixote  was 
d.ue  chiefly  to  its  variety  of  incident,  to  its  wealth  of  comedy 
bordering  oitf  arce^  and  perhaps  also  to  its  keen  thrusts  at  eminent 
contemporaries;  its  reticent  pathos,  its  large  humanity,  and 
Its  penetrating  criticism  of  life  were  less  q>eedily  appreciated. 

MeanwhOe,  on  the  lath  of  April  1605,  Cervantes  authorized 
his  publisher  to  proceed  against  the  Lisbon  booksellers  who 
tisrcatencd  to  introduce  their  piratical  reprints  into  Castile.  By 
June  the  dtisens.of  Valladolid  already  regarded  Doa  Quixote 
aiul  Sancfao  Panza  as  proverbial  types.  Less'  gratifying  ex* 
pexiences  awaited  the  popular  author.  On  the  37th  of  June 
x6o5  Caspar  de  Ezpeleta,  a  Navarrese  gentleman  of  dissolute 
£fe»  was  wounded  outside  the  lodging-house  in  which  Cervantes 
axui  his  family  lived;  he  was  takta  indoors,  was  nuned  by 


Cervantes'  sister  Magdalena,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  June.  That 
same  day  Cervantes,  his  natural  daughter  (Isabel  de  Saavedra), 
his  sister  Andrea  and  her  dau^ter  were  lodged  in  jail  on  suspicion 
of  being  indirectly  concerned  in  Ezpeleta's  death;  one  of  the 
witnesses  made  damaging  charges  against  Cervantes'  daughter, 
but  no  substantial  evidence  l^as  produced,  and  the  prisoners 
were  released.  Little  is  known  of  Cervantes'  life  between  1605 
and  1608.  •  A  Rdaddn  of  .the  festivities  held  to  cdebrate  the 
birth  of  Philip  IV.,  and  a  certain  Carta  d  don  Diego  AstudUlo 
Carritto  have  been  erronteusly  ascribed  to  him;  during  these 
three  years  be  apparently  wrote  nothing  beyond  three  sonnets, 
and  one  of  these  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  depositions 
pf  the  Valladolid  enquiry  show  that  he  was  living  in  poverty  five 
months  after  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  fact  that 
he  borrowed  450  reaUs  from  his  publisher  before  November  1607 
would  convey  the  idea  that  his  position  improved  slowly,  if  at 
alL  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  of  his  circumstances 
with  the  details  concerning  his  illegitimate  daughter  revealed 
in  documents  recently  discovered.  Isabel  de  Saavedra  was 
stated  to  be  a  spinster  when  arrested  at  Valladolid  in  June  1605; 
the  settlement  of  her  marriage  with  Luis  de  Molina  in  1608 
describes  her  as  the  widow  of  Diego  Sanz,  as  the  mother  of  a 
daughter  eight  months  old,  and  as  owning  house-property  of 
some  value.  These  particulars  are  perplexing,  and  the  situation 
is  further  complicated  by  the  publication  of  a  deed  in  which 
Cervantes  declares  that  he  himself  is  die  real  owner  of  this  house- 
property,  and  that  his  daughter  has  merely  a  life-interest  in  it 
This  daim  may  be  regarded  as  a  legsl  fiction;  it  cannot  easily 
be  reconciled  with  Cervantes'  statement  towards  the  end  of  h^ 
life,  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  count  de  Lemos 
and  of  Bernardo  de  Sandoval,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Toledo. 
In  1609  he  joined  the  newly  founded  confraternity  of  the  Slaves 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament;  in  x6xo  Lemos  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Naples,  and  Cervantes  was  keenly  disai^inted  at 
not  being  chosen  to  accompany  his  patron.  In  i6xz  he  lost  his 
sister  Magdalena,  who  was  buried  by  the  charity  of  the  Tertiaries 
of  Saint  Francis;  in  x6is  he  joined  the  Academia  Sdvaje,  and 
there  appears  to  have  renewed  his  former  friendly  relations  with 
L(^  de  Vega;  in  x6x3  he  dedicated  his  Novdas  exempiares  to 
the  count  de  Lemos,  and  disposed  of  his  rights  for  x6oo  reales 
and  twenty-four  copies  of  the  book.  The  twelve  tales  in  this 
volume,  some  of  them  written  very  much  later  than  others,  are 
of  imequal  merit,  but  they  contain  some  of  the  writer's  best  work, 
and  the  two  picaresque  stories — Rincomte  y  CortadiUo  and  the 
Cohquio  de  lis  perros — are  superb  examples  of  their  kind,  and 
would  alone  entitle  Cervantes  to  take  rank  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  Spanish  prose.  In  16x4  he  published  the  Viage  del 
Pamaso,  a  burlesque  poem  suggested  by  the  Viaggio  in  Pamaso 
(1582)  of  the  Perugian  poet  Cesare  Caporali.  It  contains  some 
interesting  autobiogr^)hical  passages,  much  flattery  of  con- 
temporary poetasters,  and  a  few  happy  satirical  touches;  but, 
thous^  it  is  Cervantes'  most  serious  bid  for  fame  as  a  poet,  it  has 
seldom  been  reprinted,  and  would  probably  have  been  forgotten 
but  for  an  admirably  humorous  postscript  in  prose  which  is 
worthy  of  the  author  at  his  best.  In  the  preface  to  his  Ocko 
eomedias  y  echo  entremeses  nnetos  (x6x5)  he  good-humouredly 
admits  that  his  dramatic  works  found  no  favour  with  managers, 
and,  wl^n  this  cdliection  was  first  reprinted  (1749),  the  editor 
advanced  the  fantastic  theory  that  the  eomedias  were  deliberate 
exercises  in  absurdity,  intended  to  parody  the  popular  dramas 
of  the  day.  This  view  cannot  be  maintained,  but  a  sharp  dis* 
tinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  eight  set  plays  and  the  eight 
interludes;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  eomedias  or.  set  plays 
are  unsucorssf  ul  experiments  in  Lope  de  V^^'s  manner,  whUe 
the  entremeses  or  interludes,  particularly  those  in  prose,  are  models 
of  spontaneous  gaiety  and  ingenious  wit 

In  the  preface  to  the  Novelas  exempiares  Cervantes  had 
announced  the  speedy  appearance  Of  the  sequel  to  Don  Quixote 
which  he  had  vaguely  promised  at  the  end  of  the  first  part.  He 
was  at  work  on  the  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  his  contiiroation  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  antidpated  by  Alonso  Femandes 
de  AveQaneda  of  Tordcsillas,,  whose  Segimdo  Umq  dd  ingenioso 
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kWf  ^™  QuixtU  dt  la  Uautks  nu  pablitbcd  >t  Tungou 
in  1(14.  On  the  ummption  UuE  FetruDdu  de  AvelluiedA 
is  m  pacudonyni,  thii  spuriaui  tequel  lua  Tweo  tKiibed  to  tlie 
king'l  coD[essoi,  Luis  de  Aliigi,  to  Cervutci'  old  eoeniy, 
Bluco  dc  Fu,  to  bia  old  friend,  BBitolomf  LniiErdo  de  Argcn- 
vjSa,  tg  the  three  great  dnmitists,  Lope  de  VegA,  Tfiio  de 
Uiriiu  and  Ruii  de  AlarcAn,  to  Alonio  Fenundel,  to  Juu  Jott 
Mud,  (o  AUonso  Liinbeito,  Is  Luis  de  Gnnui*,  and  probably 
to  othen.  Some  of  these  attribulioni  are  manileitly  abgunl— 
lot  eiample,  Luis  de  Ciaoadi  died  MVenteeii  yean  befon  the 
fint  part  ol  Dm  Qtnztlt  *u  published — tnd  lU  of  them  are 
improbable  conjectures;  ii  Aveliancdit  be  sot  the  ted  name 
of  (he  t,utboT,  his  identity  i*  aiill  undiscovered.  His  book  is 
not  devoid  of  literary  talent  and  robust  humour,  and  passibly 
he  began  it  under  [he  impression  that  Cervantes  was  no  more 
liheiy  to  finish  Dim  QitixaU  than  to  finish  the  GaiaUa.  He 
should,  however,  have  abandoned  his  project  on  reading  the 
atmouncemcst  In  the  preface  to  the  Smcia]  atmplara;  what 
he  actually  did  vu  to  disgruce  t^im«^lf  by  writing  an  insolent 
preface  (auoting  Cervantes  with  his  physical  defects,  his  m  ral 
infirmities,  his  age,  lonelincu  and  ciperienoa  in  jaiL  He  was 
too  inteliigent  to  Imagine  that  his  contiDUition  could  bold  is 
own  agaiiut  the  authentic  sequel,  and  ULalignanily  avowed  hi 
inttBlion  of  being  fint  in  the  field  and  so  spoiling  Cervin  a 
market.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Don  QuixoU  might  have  bee 
left  incomplete  but  for  tliia  insulting  intrusion;  Cervantes  ivas 
a  leisurely  writes  and  was,  as  !ie  stales,  engaged  on  £1  EnfoA 
iloji>j<ii,LiuScmiiniudAJaritHisiElFatiaiiiBaiuadii,a  ne 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  Avellaneda  forced  him  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  his  masterpiece,  and  the  autfientic 
second  part  of  Don  Qiuxcis  appeared  towards  the  end  of  i6r5. 
No  book  more  signally  contradicts  the  mailm,  quoted  by  the 
Bachelor  Cattasco,  that  "no  second  part  was  ever  good."  II 
is  true  that  the  last  fourteen  chapters  are  damaged  by  undignified 
deDundatians  of  Avellaneda;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  second 
put  of  DmQxiiaU  is  an  improveinent  on  the  first.  The  humour 
is  more  subtle  and  mature;  the  style  Is  of  more  even  eicelleace; 
and  the  characters  of  the  bachelor  and  of  the  physician,  Pedro 
Redo  de  AgOeio,  are  presented  with  a  more  vivid  eHecl  than 
any  of  the  secondary  characters  in  the  first  part.  Cervantes  had 
clearly  profited  by  the  criticism  of  those  who  objected  to  "  the 
countless  cudgellinga  indicted  on  Sefior  Don  Quixote,"  and  to 
the  irrelevant  interpolation  of  extraneous  stories  in.  the  (ext. 
Don  Quixote  moves  through  the  second  part  with  unruffled 
dignity;  Sancho  Parua  loses  something  of  his  rustic  cunning, 
hut  he  gaiUB  in  wit,  sense  and  manners.  The  ori^nal  conception 
is  anduLnged  In  essenilali,  but  it  b  more  logically  developed, 
and  there  is  a  notable  progress  in  construction.  Cetvaales 
had  grown  lo  lave  his  knight  and  squire,  and  be  understood  his 
own  CKStionj  better  than  at  the  ouUeti  more  completely 
master  of  his  craJt,  he  wrote  bis  sequel  with  the  tmfaliefing 
confidence  of  a  renowned  artist  b«nt  on  sustaining  his  reputation. 
Tbt  first  part  of  Doh  QuixoU  had  been  reprinted  at  Madrid  in 
160S;  it  had  been  produced  at  Brussels  in  r6o7  and  1611,  and 
ftt  Uilan  in  r6rD;  it  had  been  translated  into  English  in  1613 
and  into  French  b  t6t4.  Cervantes  was  celebrated  in  and  out 
of  Spain,  but  his  celebrity  had  not  brought  him  wealth.  The 
members  of  the  French  spedal  cmbaasy,  sent  to  Madrid  in 
February  1615,  under  the  Commandeur  de  Sillery,  heard  with 
amazement  that  the  author  ol  tbe  GaiaUa,  the  Nndas  aemflara 
and  Do%  QvixcH  was  "  old,  a  soldier,  a  gentleman  and  poor." 
But  bis  ttbls  were  almost  at  an  end.  Though  (ailing  In  health, 
he  worked  aasiduoiuly  at  Lei  Trab<tjti  it  PatUa  j  Situmimda, 
which,  as  be  had  joCMcly  prophesied  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
put  of  Dfn  QhuuIi,  would  be  "  dther  the  worst  or  the  best 
book  ever  written  In  our  tongue."  It  is  the  most  carefully 
written  of  hia  prose  works,  and  the  least  animated  or  attractive 
of  tbem;  signa  of  fatigue  and  of  waning  powers  are  unmistakably 
visible.  Cervantes  was  not  destined  to  lee  il  in  print.  He  was 
attacked  by  dropsy,  and,  on  tbe  iSih  of  April  ifiifi,  lecdved  the 

oC  Ptrtila  y  SitiiMiaida  to  the  count  de  Lemos — tbe 


moving  and  gallant  of  farenttUs.  He  died  U  Madrii  ia  Oe  CiBe 
del  LeAo  on  the  sjrd  of  A[^;  be  waa  benx  haa  hit  bcec 
"  with  his  face  UDCovned,"acci>tdiii|  10  tbe  ralccf  tbe  TMians 
ol  St  Francis,  and  on  tbe  14th  of  April  was  buried  ia  tbe  dwrcl 
attached  to  tbe  convent  of  the  Trjnilaiiaa  bud*  in  tbe  Calk  ib 
Cantarranas.  There  be  rests — the  aUKy  of  his  n 
"    i6]]tolheCalledelH      ~    ' 


tbe  31SI  of  Octobs  1624; 
his  natural  daughter,  who  survived  both  tbe  child  of  kr  bsi 
maniage  and  her  second  husband,  died  on  the  loth  ol  Si 
iGji,  Cervantes  is  represented  soldy  I 
tfattlai  cxtmflarci  alone  would  give  him 
aniong  Spanish  novelists;  Dai  QiBoti  e 
with  the  greatest  writeti  of  all  til 
young  people  read  it.  grown  men  understand  it 
"all  changes  of  li  el 


re  popular  o-day  than 


esags. 
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CBRVBRA,  PA8CDAL  CERVBHA  T  TOPRI  (1S29-1904I. 
Spanish  admiral  was  bom  at  Mediiu  Sidonia  on  tbe  iStk  d 
February  1B30  He  showed  an  early  inclination  fqt  tbe  sea,  isii 
bis  family  sent  him  to  the  naval  cadet  school  at  tbe  ape  ef  tsnjvc. 
As  a  sub-lieutenant  be  took  part  in  the  naval  opesatiiivs  e«  th 
coast  of  Morocco  during  the  campaign  of  iS;9-6a.  Tlaahens 
for  some  time  engaged  in  operations  in  tbe  Sotu  fsbads  tot  the 
Philippines.  Afleiwaid*  he  was  on  tbe  Wed  Iwfias  staiiia 
during  the  early  pait  of  the  fint  Cuban  Wat  (il6S-7>),  retmuv 
to  Spain  in  iSMtoserveontheBasqtieeoaatagBiiBttbeCariists. 

Cadii  against  the  FedenJi  in  1873.     Be  woa  aib  atcp  ii  his 

conduct  in  action,  and  wa*  awarded  the  cnoca  of  tbe  Oidets  oi 
MiUtary  and  Naval  Merit,  Isabella  tbe  Catbobc,  and  St  HcoaeB- 
gQde,  beaidea  several  medals.  Ceiveta  had  a  |mt  tepMstiiMi 
for  decision,  unbending  temper  and  boDtMy,  brfott  be  was 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Bilbao  buildiiv-yaida.  nit  peat  he 
reugned  after  a  few  months  fn  order  to  becaoe  Biiiikler  li 
marineiniSQiilnacaUnet  ptemdedavetbySagasta.  Hewiih- 
drew  from  tbe  cabinet  when  be  fonad  tbat  bn  colkmgaes,  tnm 
political  motives,  ''"■""■^  to  Hipport  bim  in  makinf  ntassaad. 
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the  otBer  }mnd,vaxmiMtity  cut  down  the  naval  estimates.  When 
in  1898  tlie  SpamabrAmerican  War  (g.t .)  broke  out,  he  was  chosen 
to  oommand  a  squadron  composed  of  four  first-class  cruiseis, 
the  "  Mana.  Theitsa/'  his  flagship,  "  Oqnendo/'  "  Vizcaya/' 
and  "ColumbttS,"  and  several  destroyers.  Ihts  ill-fated  squadron 
Oioly  started  upon  its  rct^kss  cruise  across  the  ocean  after  its 
gaDnnt  commander  had  rq)eatedly  warned  both  the  minister  of 
*"j»"»*^  and  the  pzime  minister,  Sagasta,  in  despatches  from  Cadiz 
and  from  the  Canaiy  and  Cape  Venie  Islands,  that  the  ships 
were  insufficiently  provided  with  coal  and  ammunition.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  even  lacked  proper  guns.  In  compliance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  government,  Admiral  Cervera  made  for 
tbe  landlocked  harbour  ^  Santiago  de  Olba,  where  he  co-operated 
in  the  defence,  landing  some  guns  and  a  naval  brigade.  In  spile 
of  his  encigedc  representations,  Cervera  received  an  order  from 
Madrid,  dictated  by  political  considemtions,  to  saUy  forth.  It 
meant  certain  ifestruction.  The  gallant  squadron  met  forces 
trebly  soperior  to  itr  and  was  totaUy  destroyed.  The  admiral, 
three  of  his  captains,  and  1800  sailors  and  marines  were  taken 
by  the  victors  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.  After 
the  war,  Cervera  and  his  captains  were  tried  before  the  supreme 
naval  and  mOitaiy  court  of  the  realm,  which  honourably 
acquitted  them  alL  In  igox  he  became  vice-admiral,  in  igoa 
appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  in  1903 
made  life  senator.  He  died  at  Puerto  Real  on  the  3rd  of 
April  1909. 

CBSABBVICH.  or  more  property  Tszsaxevicb,  the  title  of 
the  heir-appaieht  to  the  Russian  throne.  The  full  official  title 
is  NadiedfUk  Tsesarmck,  tjt,  **  hdr  of  Gsesar,"  and  in  Russia 
the  heir  to  the  throne  is  commonly  called  simply  Nadkdnik,  the 
word  Tsesarench  never  being  used  alone.  Tsattmk,  a  f onn  now 
much  used  in  England,  means  simply  any  "  king's  son  ";  it  is  an 
antiquated  tenn  now  out  of  use  in  Ru^a,  and  was  last  borne 
as  hdr  to  the  throne  by  the  unfortunate  Alexius,  son  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  style  of  the  wife  of  the  tsesarevich  is  TreMf  cmoi 
The  Ceaaiewitch  handicap  race  at  Newmarket,  founded  in  1839, 
was  named  after  the  prince  who  was  if terwards  Alexander  II. 
of  Russia,  who  pajdastate  visit  to  England  that  year. 

CESABI,  0IU8BPPB,  called  U  Cavaliere  d'  Axpino  (born  in 
or  about  156S  and  created  a  "  Cavaliere  di  Cristo  "  by  Pope 
Clement  VHL),  also  named  II  Giuseppino,  an  Italian  painter, 
much  encouaged  at  Rome  and  munificently  reward^.  His 
tsther  had  been  a  native  of  Axpino,  but  Giuseppe  himself  was 
bom  in  Rome.  Cesari  is  stigmatized  by  Land  as  not  less  the 
corrupter  of  taste  in  painting  than  Marino  was  in  poetxy ;  indeed, 
another  of  the  nicknames  df  Cesari  is  "  H  Marino  de'  Pittori  " 
(the  pictorial  Marino).  There  was  spirit  in  Cesari's  heads  of 
men  and  horses,  and  h^  frescoes  in  the  Capitol  (story  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  &c.),  which  occupied  him  at  intervab  during  forty 
years,  are  well  coloured;  but  he  drew  the  human  form  ilL  His 
pexspective  is  faulty,  his  extremities  monotonous,  and  his 
chiaroscuro  defective.  He  died  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  or  perhaps  of  eighty,  at  Rome.  Cesari  ranks  as  the  head  of 
the  "  IdealisU  "  of  his  period,  as  opposed  to  the  "  NatumlisU," 
of  whom  Mirhriangelo  da  Caravaggio  was  the  leading  champion, 
— the  so-called  "  idealism  "  consisting  more  in  reckless  fadUty, 
and  disregard  of  the  common  facts  and  common-sense  tA  nature, 
than  in  anything  to  which  so  lofty  a  name  could  be  properly 
accorded.  Be  was  a  man  of  touchy  and  irasdble  chaiacter,  and 
rose  from  penuy  to  the  height  of  opulence.  His  bsother 
Bernardino  assisted  in  many  of  his  works. 

GBSAROnit  mLCfilORB  (1730-1808),  Italian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Padua  in  1730,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  At 
the  university  of  his  native  place  his  literary  progress  procured 
for  him  at  a  very  early  age  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1768  the 
professorship  of  GrecJc  and  Hebrew.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  French,  he  gave  his  pen  to  their  cause,  recdved  a  pension, 
•ad  was  made  knight  of  the  iron  crown  by  Napoleon  I.,  to  whom, 
in  amsequcnoe,  be  addressed  a  bombsistic  and  extravagantly 
flstteiing  poem  called  Frema,  Cesarotti  is  best  known  as  the 
truslator  of  Homer  and  Oisian.  Much  praise  cannot  be  given 
<o  Us  vcak»  of  the  //tsd,  lor  be  has  not  scrupled  to  add,  omit 


and  modernise.    Ossian,  which  he  held  to  be  the  finest  of  poems, 

he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  improved  in  translation; 

and  the  appearsnce  of  h^  version  attracted  much  attention  in 

Italy  and  Fiance,  and  raised  up  many  indtators  of  the  Ouianic 

style.    Cesarotti  also  produced  a  number  of  works  in  prose, 

inchiding  a  Cmtm  0/  Grtiik  LiUrtUun,  and  essays  Om  the  OHgim 

and  Pronress  of  Ike  Foetie  Art,  On  tks  Sources  of  the  Fieasure 

derived  from  Tragedy,  Om  the  Fhiiosopky  of  LoHguage  and  On 

the  FkUosopky  of  TasU%  the  last  being  a  defence  of  his  own 

great  ecccntiidties  in  criticism.    His  weakness  was  a  straining 

after  novelty.    His  style  is  forcible,  but  full  of  Gallicisms. 

A  complete  editsoo  of  his  works,  in  4a  vols.  8vo,becan  to  appear  at 
Vka,  in  1800,  and  was  completed  in  1813,  after  nis  death.  See 
Memoirs,  by  Barbieri  (Padua,  1810),  and  Un  FUosofo  deUe  letUre,  by 
Alemanni  Crurin,  1894). 

CE8BVA  (anc.  Caesena),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  ForQ,  xs  m.  S.E.  by  rail  from  the  town 
of  ForS,  on  the  line  between  Bobgna  and  Rimini,  144  ft.  above 
sea-kveL  Pop.  (1905)  x 2,245  (town);  43f468  (commune).  The 
town  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  and  is  crowned  by  a  medieval  fortress  (Rocca), 
begun  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa)  probably,  but 
altered  and  added  to  later.  The  cathedral  has  two  fine  marble 
altars  by  the  Lombardi  of  Venice  (or  their  school).  The  library, 
built  for  Domenico  Malatesta  in  1452  by  Matteo  Nuzio,  is  a  fine 
earbr  Renaissance  building,  and  its  internal  arrangements,  with 
the  original  desks  to  which  the  books  are  still  chained,  are 
espedalfy  well  preserved  (see  J.  W.  Clark,  The  Care  of  Books, 
Cambridge,X9oi,p.x99).  In  it  are  valuable  MSS.,  manyof  which 
were  used  by  Aldus  Manutius.  It  also  contains  apicture  gallery 
with  a  good  "Presentation  in  the  Temple"  by  Francesco 
Fxanda.  There  are  some  fine  palaces  in  the  town.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  on  the  hill  staiids  the  handsome 
dmrch  of  S.  Maria  del  Monte,  after  the  style  of  Bramante,  with 
carved  staUs  of  the  x6th  century.  ^Nine,  hemp  and  silk  are  the 
main  articles  of  trade.  About  the  andent  Caesena  little  is  said 
in  classical  authors:  it  is  mentioned  as  a  station  on  the  Via 
Aemilia  and  as  a  fortress  in  the  wars  of  Theodoric  and  Narses. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  independent.  In  1357 
it  was  unsuccessfuUy  defended  by  the  wife  of  Francesco  Ordelaffi, 
lord  of  ForD,  against  the  papal  troops  wider  Albomoz.  In  1377 
it  was  sacked  by  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  (afterwards  Clement 
Vn.,  antipope).  It  was  then  held  by  the  Malatesta  of  Rimini 
until  1465,  when  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  church. 
Both  Pius  VL  (17x7)  and  Pius  VII.  (1742)  were  bom  at 
Cesena.  (T.  As.) 

CESNOU»  Lmai  PAUIA  di  (x832-i904),  Italian-American 
soldier  and  archaeob^t,  was  bom  near  Turin  on  the  29th  of 
July  X832.  Having  served  in  the  Austrian  and  Crimean  Wars, 
in  x86o  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  taught  Italian  knd 
French  and  founded  a  military  school  for  officers.  He  took 
part  in  the  American  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  at  Aldie  (June  X863)  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  released  from  Libby  prison  earbr  in  1864,  served  in  the 
Wilderness  and  Petersburg  campaigns  (1864-65)  as  a  brigadier 
of  cavalry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  breveted  brigadier- 
genenL  He  was  then  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
Lamaca  in  Cyprus  (X865-1877).  During  his  stay  in  the  island 
he  carried  oh  excavations,  wUch  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
large  number  of  antiquities.  The  coIlecti<Hi  was  purchased  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  and  Cesnola  became 
director  in  X879.  Doubt  having  been  thrown  by  Gaston  L. 
Feuerdant,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  (August  x88o), 
upon  the  genuineness  of  his  restorations,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a  q)edal  committee,  which  pronounced  in  his  favour.'  He  is 
the  author  of  Cyprus,  Us  ancieni  Cities,  Tombs  and  Temples 
(X877),  an  interesting  book  of  travel  and  of  considerable  service 
to  the  practical  antiquary;  and  of  a  Descriptiee  Atlas  of  the 
Cesnola  CoUedion  of  CyprioU  Antiquities  (3  vols.,  X884-6).  He 
died  in  New  York  on  the  2xst  of  November  1904.    He  was  a 

'For  the  Cemola  controversy  see  C.  D.  Cobham's  AUempi  at  a 
BibUograplty  ^  Cyprus  (4th  ed..  X900).    See  alsoartidc  Cvraro. 
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membCT  of  leventl  learned  societies  in  Euiope  and  America,  and 
in  1897  he  received  a  Congressional  jnedal  of  honour  for  con- 
spicuous military  services. 

His  brother,  Alessamdro  Palma  di  Cesnola,  bom  in  1839, 
conducted  ezcavationa  at  Faphos  (where  he  was  U.S.  vice-consul) 
and  Salamis  on  bdialf  of  the  British  government.  The  results 
of  these  are  described  in  Sidaminia  (1882). 

GE8PEDB8  (in  ItaL  Ceoaspe),  PABLO  DB  (1558-1608), 
Spanish  poet,  painter,  sculptor  and  architect,  was  bom  at 
Cordova,  and  was  educated  at  Alcali  de  Henares,  where  he 
studied  theology  and  Oriental  languages.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Fcderigo  Zuccaro,  under  whose  direction  be  studied 
particulariy  the  works  of  Raphael  and  of  Michelangelo.  In  1 560, 
while  yet  in  Rome,  proceedings  were  taken  against  him  by  the 
Inquisition  at  ValladoUd  on  account  of  a  letter  which,  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  been  written 
by  Copedes  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  Which  he  had 
spoken  with  great  freedom  against  the  holy  office  and  the  in- 
quisitor-general, Fernando  de  Vald6s.  Cesped^  remained  in 
Rome  at  this  critical  moment,  and  he  appears  rightly  to  have 
treated  the  prosecution  with  derision.  It  is  not  known  how  he 
contrived  to  bring  the  proceedings  to  an  end;  he  returned, 
however,  to  Spain  a  little  before  1577,  and  in  that  year  was 
installed  in  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral  at  Cordova,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death.  Pabb  de  Cespedes  has  been  called  the 
most  xoMiil  of  Spanish  artists.  According  to  his  friend  Francisco 
•Pacheco,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
all  of  Copedes's  verse  that  is  extant,  the  school  of  Seville  owes 
to  him  its  introduction  to  the  practice  of  chiaroscura  He  was 
a  bold  and  correct  draughtsman,  a  skilful  anatomist,  a  master 
of  colour  and  composition;  and  the  influence  he  exeited  to  the 
advantage  of  early  Spanish  art  was  considerable.  Cristobal  de 
Vera,  Juan  de  Peflalosa  and  Zambrano  were  among  his  pupils. 
His  best  picture  is  a  Last  Supper  at  Cordova,  but  there  are  good 
examples  of  his  work  at  Seville  and  at  Madrid.  Cespedes  was 
author  of  several  opuscules  in  prose  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  profession.  Of  his  poem  on  The  Art  of  Painting  enough  was 
preserved  by  Pacheco  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
whole.  It  is  esteemed  the  best  didactic  vene  in  Spanish;  and 
it  has  been  compared,  not  disadvantageously,  with  the  GeorgUs, 
It  is  written  In  strong  and  sonorous  octaves,  in  the  majestic 
declamatory  vein  of  Fernando  Herrera,  and  is  not  altogether 
so  dull  and  lifeless  as  is  most  didactic  verse.  It  contains  a  glow- 
ing eulogy  of  Michelangelo,  and  some  cxcdlent  advice  to  young 
painters,  insisting  particularly  on  hard  work  and  on  the  study 
of  nature.  The  few  fragments  yet  remaining,  amounting  in  sJl 
to  some  six  hundred  lina,  were  first  printed  by  Pacheco  in  his 
treatise  Dd  arU  de  la  pintwra,  in  1649. 

CiSPBDBS  T  MEMBBS,  OONZALO  DB  (is85?-x638), 
Spanish  novelist,  was  bom  at  Madrid  about  1585.  Nothing 
positive  is  known  of  him  before  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
romance,  the  Poema  Irdgico  dd  EspaHcl  GerardOf  y  detengtOio 
dd  amor  lascho  (x6x5-x6t7);  there  is  evidence  that  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  eight  years  at  the  galleys  previous  to  the  ist 
of  January  1620,  and  that  the  penalty  had  been  remitted;  but 
the  nature  of  his  offence  is  not  stated.  His  treatment  of  political 
questions  in  the  Historia  apdogitica  en  lot  sucesos  dd  reyno  de 
Aragin^  y  su  ciudad  de  ZaragoUt  afU»  de  gt  y  g2  (1622),  having 
led  to  the  confiscation  of  the  book,  Cespedes  took  up  his  residence 
at  Saragossa  and  Lisbon.  While  in  exile  he  issued  a  collection 
of  short  stories  entitled  Historias  peregrinas  y  exemplares  (1623), 
the  unfinished  romance  Variajortuna  dd  soldada  Pindaro  (1626), 
and  the  first  part  of  his  Histcria  de  Fdipe  IV.  (1631),  Srfulsome 
eulogy  which  was  rewarded  by  the  author's  appointment  as 
official  historiographer  to  the  Spanish  king.  C^pedes  died  on 
the  37U1  of  January  1638.  His  novels,  though  written  in  a 
ponderous,  affected  st^e,  display  considerable  imagination  and 
insight  into  character.  The  Poema  irdgico  has  been  utilized  by 
Fletcher  in  The  Spanish  Curate  and  in  The  Mmd  oj  the  Mitt, 

The  Historias  peregrinas  has  been  reprinted  (1906)  iHth  a  valuable 
introduction  by  ar.  Cotarelo  y  Mori. 


CESS  (a  shortened  form  of  "  assess  **;  tlie  wpSBag  h&mva 
a  mistaken  connexion  with  "  census  "),  a  tax;  a  teem  ionnriy 
more  particulariy  applied  to  local  taxation,  in  wbkh  aease  it 
still  is  used  in  Ireland;  otherwise  it  has  been  supcReded  hf 
"  rate.'*  In  India  it  isappHed,  with  theqoalifyins  iml  prefind, 
to  any  taxation,  such  as  **  inigation-cess  "  and  the  like,  aad  ia 
Scotland  to  the  land-tax. 

CBSSIO  B(WORUH  (Utin  for  a  "snncBder  oT  goods"),  i^ 
Roman  law,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  goods  by  n  debtor  to  kis 
creditors.  It  did  not  amount  to  a  discharge  ni^cB  the  praperty 
ceded  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  it  aecoied  the  dtbtae 
from  personal  arrest.  The  creditors  sold  the  goods  in  satis 
pro  tastto,  of  their  daims.  The  procedure  of  eessio 
avoided  infamy,  and  the  dd>tor,  though  bis  after-aoqstnd 
property  might  be  proceeded  against,  could  not  be  depri^Td  of 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  main  features  of  the  Rooaa 
law  of  cessia  bonermm  were  adopted  in  Scots  law,  and  abo  in  the 
French  legal  system.    (See  further  Bamzxuttcy.) 

CBR1»  MARC  AMTONIO  (1620  ?-x669  ?),  Itafiaa  nresctl 
composer,  was  hom.  at  Florence  about  16201.  He  was  a  pqxl 
of  Caxissimi,  and  after  holding  a  post  somewhere  in  Florence  is 
Moeslrtfdf  ca^^eBa  entered  the  papal  diapd  in  i66a  In  1666  be 
became  Viec-KapeUmeisltr  at  Vienna,  and  died  at  Venioe  m  1669. 
Cesti  is  known  principally  as  a  composer  of  operss,  the  man 
celebrated  of  which  were  La  Deri  (Venice,  1663)  and  11  Fesss 
d'  aro  (Vienna,  x668).  He  was  also  a  composer  d  chamber- 
cantatas,  and  his  operas  are  notable  for  the  pure  and  defiatc 
style  of  their  airs,  more  suited  to  the  chamber  than  to  the 
stage.  

CBSnnS,  LUCIUS,  lumamed  Pros,  Latin  ibetoridu. 
flourished  during  the  retgn  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  a  Gredc  by  birth.  According  to  Jerome,  he  vas 
teaching  Latin  at  Rome  in  the  year  13  n.  a  He  must  have  beea 
living  after  AJ>.  9,  since  we  are  toM  that  he  taunted  the  soa  rf 
Quintilius  Varus  with  his  father's  defeat  in  tbe  Tcntobsigua 
forest  (Seneca,  CciUrov,  i.  3,  xo).  Cestins  was  a  mm  d 
great  ability,  but  vain,  quarrdsome  and  sarcastic  Before  he 
left  Asia,  he  was  invited  to  diimer  by  Cicero's  son,  then  govtnior 
of  the  province.  His  host,  being  uncertain  as  to  his  ideauty. 
asked  a  slave  who  Cestius  was;  and  on  receiving  the  aeswr, 
"  he  is  the  man  who  said  your  father  was  tniteraie,"  oidcml 
him  to  be  flogged  (Seneca,  Suasoriae,  viL  13).  As  an  ontor 
in  the  schods  Cestius  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  aad  wis 
worshipped  by  his  youthful  pupils,  one  of  whom  imitated  kio 
so  slavishly  that  he  was  nicknamed  "  my  monkey  '*  by  kj 
teacher  (Seneca,  Controe.  is.  3,  12).  As  a  public  ocator.  00  ibr 
other  hand,  he  was  a  faflure.  Althou^  a  Gredt,  he  alviys 
used  Latin  in  his  declamations,  and,  although  he  was  soib^o:£S 
at  a  loss  for  Latin  words,  he  never  suffered  from  lack  of  ideu. 
Numerous  specimens  of  his  declamations  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician. 

See  the  monograph  I>e  Ludc  CesHo  Pio,  by  F.  G.  Luidaer  (195V: 
J.  Braoska  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  ReaUncydopidie,  vL  2  {x^f^.: 
Teoffel-Schwabe.  HisL  ofRotnan  LU.  (Eng.  tr.).  1 268. 6:  M.  Scbsax. 
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CESTUI,  CESTUT,  an  Anglo-French  word,  meaning  "tUt 
person,"  which  appeals  in  the  legal  i^irases  castmi  que  tusl,  ux, 
or  vie.  It  is  usiuJly  pronounced  as  "  cetty."  Cestui  far  trust 
means  literally  "  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  trest  **  is 
created.  The  cestui  que  trust  is  the  person  entitled  to  the  equit- 
able, as  opposed  to  the -legal,  estate.  Thus,  if  land  be  granted 
unto,  and  to  the  use  of  A.  in  trust  for  B.,  B.  b  cestui  que  ^%ti, 
and  A.  trustee.  The  term,  principally  owing  to  its  cumbetsorae- 
ness,  is  being  gradually  superseded  in  modem  law  by  that  d 
"  beneficiary. "  Cestui  que  use  (sometimes  cestui  i  que  usr) 
means  "  ttw  person  for  whose  benefit  a  use  "  is  created  (see 
T&ust).  Cestui  quevieii"tht  person  for  whose  life  "  lands  are 
held  by  another  (see  Remainder). 

CETACEA  (from  the  Gr.  «(TOt,  a  whale),  Uie  name  of  tfce 
mammalian  cadtt  represented  by  whales,  dolphins,  porpoises,  kc 
From  their  fish-like  form,  which  is  manifestly  merriy  an  adapta- 
tion to  their  purely  aquatic  life,  these  creatures  are  often  regarded 


CETACEA 

witb  wum  blood, 
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u  fidia,  ihboa^  Ihcjr 
tad  locUc  their  younc. 

TIk  (tncnl  fonn  it  tMCBtUUy  fi*h-Uke,  Ihc  iplndle-ituped 
body  [MMini  ulcfiarly  iato  the  bud  iritbout  iny  diilincl  neck, 
■ad  pGMcriocl)'  t^ieiiiig  gndiuUy  tonrdi  Ibc  citreinity  ol  the 
Oil,  *Uch  b  pnvided  with  ■  piit  ol  lilcni.  pointed  eiiHnsioiu 
of  klUn  supiurted  by  £bnnu  tiieue,  csUcd  "  flukq,'*  formins 
4  horiioiita]  triAn^ular  propcUiog  orfva,  noEcbed  brhiod  in  Ibe 
uiddk  line.  The  had  is  geoenlly  IkrgE,  in  some  cun  ituiniag 
more  thu  ODC-lhinl  Ibe  eDtin  lenglh;  and  the  mouth  li  vide. 
■Bd  bounded  by  itll,  inunobile  lip*.  The  foie-limbi  ue  reduced 
to  flEtlcDcd  paddles^  eoraMd  In  ft  continuDiis  skin,  showing  no 
CEtcnml  tign  of  diviiion,  snd  without  trace  of  niils.  There  lire 
DO  ftfnt  of  hind-limbs  visible  eitcnislly.  Tbe  surface  of  the 
'id  glistening,  and  devoid  of  bur,  slthough  in 
re  are  I  few  bristles  in  the  oeighbouibood  of 
Ibe  mooch  iriiicb  may  penisl  thnugh  life  or  be  present  only 
in  the  young  state,  Tmmediately  beneath  the  skin  is  a  thi^ 
layer  of  fst,  held  together  by  ■  mesh  of  tissue,  constituting 
the  "blubber,"  which  retains  the  heat  of  the  body.  In  nearly 
all  ipcciea  a  compressed  dorsal  fin  is  present.  Hie  eye  ia 
npall,  and  not  provided  with  a  true  lacrymal  appsntua.  The 
external  ear  is  a  minute  aperture  in  the  skin  situated  al  a 
ibon  ''■"n"'--  behind  [be  eye.  The  nostrilsopeD  tepanlriy  or 
by  a  single  ciescentic  apcrtoie,  iKar  the  vertex  of  the  head. 

The  bones  geoenlly  are  ■tpoagy  In  tenure,  the  cavities  being 
filkdwithiia.  Inthevstebralcotumn,  iheer-'--'     -■--'-  -■- — 
'*'"'  "id  the  vertebrae,  always  Bn_ 
re  or  kis  fsied  together  into  1 


les  the  whole 

le  solid  ni 

J.  with  the  eioeption  ol  Ibc  I 

platea.    On  Che  othei  

:h  Hn  enluivdy  on  fish,  and 
laHty  in  tbe  head  Ind  neck,  w 
tttndne  mud  taidier  ud  cqBnly  sciivatc  from  one  snoIbH.    pic  [  .^/^  ^^^ 

Aawog  tb*  dolpUii  gmip  the  lurwhil  and  the  white  whale,  or    bu.   d ;i 

belan.andiitiivH6BlfiamiillolherczUce>D>byihe(reue<ini-     u.     uH^ilT 
pu»n*  kngih  ol  Ihelc  ectvial  vettebrae.  all  ol  wfaicE  are  com-    j}^  rS^SS'n 
pkl^  It^In  theeaaeof  tbe  narwhal  Hch.B.bncni>a1rt.tK;nire    "^ '^^ 
is  eaisLy  sceaiuted  for.  leeing  that  to  use  effectively  tbe  lone  tui 
...     I... !._...■ T '^lableanwuntot  mobility  i 


I-  I r.i rtsv^scty  plaod  homy  plai 


im.    The  Li>rr  i.  Ntile  hisute^ind 


Ibc  neck  is  absolutely  r 
to  feed  OB  large  and  s 


.— ASeclionoftheSkuJcJaBlack'FiihfCliiMHpiiJw  nKlw). 
"  ■"  AS,    AlitphenDid- 

PS.    Preiphcnoid. 
Sed  pcnioB  of  the  dcs-    Pi,     Pierygind. 
imotd.  M.     Pmieriar  naici^ 

ri.     Palitine. 


ibsolulely  csientiaL  Tbe  be 


tbc  oths  hud,  the^piji  tj^^f^y  °" 
laU  an  tm  pn 


which  is  believed 


IP,    Inttr^pwietal. 

BO.    Bmd-aa 

Sq.     Squ.™ 


■ioAS.  Tlve  an  largely  drvdoped  ch 
of  the  taO,  the  pcaeu  at  which  iod 
caudal  and  lumbar  veitebrae- 

la  tbc  skull,  the  bcain^ase  is  sboil,  broad  and  high,  almoK 
spbcrical,  ia  (act  (hi.  1).  Tbe  su|m-oceipital  bane  rises  upwatdr 
and  forwards  Iron  the  fonnen  magnom,  (o  nect  Ibe  (tonuls  at  the 
vcrtea.  coapletely  escludiiig  the  parietalB  from  the  upper  recKHi; 
■■d  the  f roatals  an  eapandd  latinlly  to  lorm  the  roof  of  Ibe  oibiis. 

The  oaaal  aperture  opens  upwaids.  sod  has  in  Iront  of  ' 

IcB  horiionlally  prolonged  beak,  lormed  of  tbe  masiPse, 
THAcr,  and  ncacthmoid  cartilage,  ^Acnding  lorwards  to 
upper  jaw  or  ro^  of  the  mouth. 
^here  an  no  clavidca. .  Tbe  hummii  is  fivty  n»val 

the  Eab  an  in(|rr(icl ;    tbe  'flattened  ends  of  the  bones 

'J^/S 


Jtte 


I,  Symphyils  o(  lower  law. 

id,  Inleriar  dental  canal. 

tp,  Coronoid  proctaaof  lower  jaw, 

M,  Condyle. 

'i,     StyWhyaL 
M,     Baii.hyil. 

rior  nam,  and  when  enhraced  by  the 

,    The  brain  is 


snd'some  dolphins 
ir  p^ing  t! 


and  Asia.    Their  oi 

They  have,  howevei 

the  purpose  of  [epilation;  and,  in  relation  to  the  upwsM  ana 

instrument  ol  motion,  the  tsD,  is  expanded  horiKinlaliy.  Tbe 
position  of  the  nostril  on  the  highest  put  of  the  bead  !*  important 
for  this  node  of  life,  IS  it  n  the  only  put  of  the  body  the  eipoaun 
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ol  wUcfa  kbovc  [he  lurficc  [labulutdy  DcccBur.  Of  Duneroui 
erroOBOiii  idcu  connecttd  wllb  ulunl.  balory,  fn>  u«  to 
widcqirail  u  Ihit  whala  spout  tbiouih  tfaeu  blow-hold  nta 
taken  in  *t  the  mouth.  But  ibe  "  ipoutlnt,"  ot  "  blowiog,"  ol 
wh«lt>  is  notbiiig  aotc  thu  the  oidinuy  aci  of  eipinlion. 
wbkh,  taking  place  at  longet  inlcivali  than  land-animall,  a 
pccfonned  with  a  giealfr  empbuu.  The  moment  the  aninul 
riMi  to  the  surface  it  loicibly  eipeli  (torn  its  lungs  the  air  taken 
In  at  the  last  inspiration,  which  it  chaiged  wiib  vapour  in  con- 
sequence of  I  he  respiratory  cbangca.  Thia  rapidJy  condeniing  in 
ibe  cold  atmo^ihere  in  which  Ihe  phenomenon  is  often  observed, 
Eormi  B  column  oE  steam  or  spray,  which  has  been  taken  for 
watet.  It  happeni,  bowevei,  especially  when  the  surface  of  tbe 
ocean  ii  agitiinl  into  wsvs,  that  tbe  animal  commences  its 
eipirttory  puS  before  the  on  Gee  has  cleared  the  ti^  of  the  water, 
tonieof  which  may  thus  bedriven  upwards  with  the  blasl,  tending 
to  complete  the  illuaion.  From  pholographi  of  spouting  rorquals, 
it  appeaia  that  the  height  and  volume  of  the ''  spout  "  of  all  the 
species  is  much  less  than  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  the  older 
obsetven;  even  that  of  tbe  huge  "  lulpbur-botiom  "  {Balttnt- 
fltn  liUoUO  averag^g  only  about  14  fi.  in  bcighl,  altboufh  it 
may  occasionally  reach  20  ft. 

As  regards  their  powen  of  heartng,  tbe  capadly  of  cetaceani 
for  receiving  (and  acting  upon)  sound-waves  is  demoDslrated  by 
tliex>ractice  of  shoutJDg  on  Ihe  part  of  the  hshermen  when  engaged 

the  putpOM  of  frightening  their  in  tended  victims.     At  regards  the 


xbyce 


.ert  during  the  breeding- 
season  a  prolonged  sciesin,  comparable  to  Ihe  scream  of  a  tteam- 
siren,  and  embracing  the  whale  musical  ictle,  from  base  to  treble. 
In  respect  of  inalomicalcoDiidenllont,  It  is  true  that  the  eitemal 
ear  is  much  reduced,  the  "  pinna  "  being  absent,  and  the  tube 
or  "  meatus  *'  of  very  small  calibre.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the 
Inlemal  auditory  organi  are  developed  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
ordinary  mammals^  but  display  certain  peculiar  modi£cationa 
(notably  the  remitkahle  shell-like  form  ol  the  tymptinic  bone) 
for  intensifying  and  strengthening  the  lound-wavet  u  they  are 
received  from  the  water.  I1  seems,  therefore,  perfectly  evident 
that  whales  must  hear  when  in  the  water,  llut  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  comparatively  imall  development  ol  the  other 


U  depths  to 


of  little  use  even  at  the  qjmpantively  1 
whales  are  now  believed  to'  docend.  Ag) 
jud^ng  from  the  rudimentary  condition  c 
must  be  in  abeyance^  and  whales  have 
parable  to  the  lateral-linc-sysiem  of  faba.  Coueqi 
It  would  seem  that  when  below  the  surface  of  the  water  they  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  sense  ol  hearing.  Probably  this  sense 
it  to  highly  developed  si  to  enable  the  animals,  in  the  midst  of 
liie  vibrations  made  by  the  tcrew-like  movemenltof  the  tail,  or 
dukes,  to  distiDguish  the  sound  (or  the  vibiations)  made  by  the 
impact  ol  water  against  rocks,  even  In  a  dead  calm,  and.  in  Ihe 
case  of  pitdvorouB  species,  to  recognize  by  the  pulse  in  the  water 
the  pretence  of  a  thoal  ol  hsh.  Failing  thii  enplanation,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  bow  whalei  can  find  theic  way  about  in  tbe 
■  '    ■       -     -  ■        ■  ■  coUiaions  with  rocks  sod  rack-bound 


viab. 


^  vol. 

1  how  eKtremely 
!  lemail^  it  b  a 

of  a  whits-whale 


.    Tbe  layer  of 


cctaowiSt  although  this  has  been  taht 

and  a  dolphin,  iniicb  «viig  yraraaio  -.^.. -...».. ...» 

pond  in  the  Unind  Stales.    With  the  hugtr  whales 

pmcedurc  is,  however,  obviouity  quite  iiDpractkabk,  and  we 
•ccoidinily,  la  lelv  on  paO-mrrUm  observation.  ■"-  "- 
blubber  by  whidi  all  eetaoeau  sr  pnlecled  Inm  c 

in  moal  mammab,  so  that  tuch  obKrvatioaa  have 
value  than  night  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  tbe  casi 
blood -temperature  of  a  ipeeimen  of  Sibbald's  ron| 

afier  dealh  Kill  Mood  ai  3*'  C.    The  various  obi         _. 

Wve  been  uken  have  sBoided  ibe  following  reiullt  Id  individual 


csiea:  Spcm-whale.  4a*  C:  Cienlaad  riihl  wlitli  t»t*  C: 
porpoise.  jj-G'  C:  liver  ol  a  ■eeond  iodividaal.  jT-g*  C:  11  n  11 
Raqiuil,3S.4*C.;dolpkin.3j.6*C  Tbr  avenge  hiood-I^nviR 
of  man  u  ]7*  C,  sod  thai  of  other  mamnials  19*  C.i  WIA  Ihn  d 
birds  ii  41*  C,    Tbe  ncord  of  40*  C.  in  the  ea«  c'  the  ^mm  ihh 

high  tempenluie.  ^^ 

With  the  ponlble  exception  ol  one  West  African  dolphia.  a 
the  Cetacea  are  ptidaceous.  subusting  on  tiving  annul  lood  ol 
some  kind.  One  kind  alone  (Ou)  eats  otha  wai«-UoDded 
animals,  u  seals,  and  even  members  of  its  own  (vda,  hotk  lai|e 
and  smalL  Many  feed  on  fish,  others  on  "*■<>  flmfing  outta- 
ceant,  pieropods  and  jdly-fisbes.  while  ibe  princ^ial  siafle  ol 
the  food  of  many  is  consiiiuial  by  cutlle-fitbes  and  tqwh.  !■ 
siie  ceuceans  vsry  much,  some  of  the  unalleT  dniphint  stijcely 
exceeding  4  It.  in  length.  whOe  whales  are  the  ■"■!<  rnlwi  ll  ol 
all  animals.  It  it  true  that  many  tuiemcota  of  thor  hidh  are 
euggerated,  but  the  actual  dimcnsioBS  of  Ibe  laijs  qiecia 

eiceed  thOseof  allothetanimals. --■ '    '" 

dinosautian  reptilei.  With  ton., 
generally  timid,  Inoffensive  animals, 
and    aSectionate  Id   I 


[ceptkona, 


of  the  oil  yielded  by  the  blubber  of  an  o(  them;  while  whtkbttM, 
spermaceti  and  ambetgiia  are  stiD  more  valuable  pndKti 
yielded  by  certain  spcdei.  Within  the  last  few  ycui  wtaUne 
hasbeentddin  America  for  fiQoaper  ton,  while  it  ii  slmsniiTiit 
that  £jooo  per  ton  has  been  paid  for  two  and  a  qaarts  torn  at 
Aberdeen,  although  Ibcre  seemi  to  be  tome  degree  ol  doohl 
altsching  to  Ihe  >uteincnt.  Soon  after  the  nuddle  of  the  Ian 
century,  thepriceof  this  commodity  was  as  low  as  £150  pet  taa. 
but,  according  to  Mr  Frank  Buddaod,  it  luddenly  leapt  ip  to 
£610  with  the  introduction  of  "  otDoliae  "  into  ladies'  cosidii^ 
and  it  has  apparently  been  on  lh<  rise  ever  since.  Ambergris, 
which  is  very  largely  used  in  perfumery,  is  solely  ■  product  el 
the  qxim-whale,  and  appears  to  be  s  kind  of  biliary  cak^K 
ll  generally  contains  a  number  of  the  homy  beaks  ol  Ihe  cntll^ 
fishes  and  squids  upon  which  these  wbaks  chiefly  feed,    lit 


mbjec. 


•tfrealit. 


iples  of  good  quahty.  Is 
I  the  owner  of  a  hn  ' 
sold  in  Paris  for  at 


£4  per  01.  la  the  usual  average  l< 
iSgS  a  merchant  in  Mincing  Lan 
ambergris  weighing  170  lb,  whic 
8ss.perot.,  or£iS,j6o. 

VnalAnu  ICkalii,  —  Eaitting  CelKea  an  dirsbb  wu  no 
Bedions.  or  autncderm,  tbe  relaiionihipa  of  which  ue  by  ^  ovtH 

or  Mynacoceli.  in  which  do  functional  leetfa  aie  dcvelopid.  ahbivl 
there  are  tonh-germs  during  foetal  life.  The  palate  b  liii  nrti  it 
with  plates  of  baleen  or  wbaldmei  the  akull  b  lymnMnal;  atd 
Ibe  naial  bona  form  a  rac£  Id  Ihe  naial  putaget.  which  are  dbentd 
upwards  and  lorwarda.  The  majdtla  it  produced  is  Inot  i<,  ban  aii 
over.  Iheedital  pnnatof  the  IniUaL  Tbe  laayiBsl  ■  laal  airi 
dbiinci  from  the Ji«al.  The  tympanic  b  wflded  with  the  penoic 
whichlsalla^MrtDlbcbateof  AilBillhy  ti  ' 

proiessea    The  olfictoir  oi '-  ■''—' — ■■-■  ^~ 

halves  ol  the  lowef  \tr 

meeting  at  an  angle,  * 
symphysit.    All  ine  ril 


fttji    IhuM.JrnJ    111    numi«.  on  each  iliidc  o/llietlslMe,  lMkt}MK 

uB.j^jjnlnngilit  mifiiUeline.    The  rjnus  are  plmj  pmwiwIt 
■'--'-'  'hai  iritngiilar  in  foni,  with  ikt  bn 


■naiABi  to  the  ntite  and  the  spti  ittit 
(dee  cl  the  blade  ii  hard  and  smoolh,  b 

<d«  ol  each  pcipcipal  blade  an  two  or 
BOtvy  Uadn.  The  principal  bladn  an 
dv  imas^ud gndually  diiDinith  tovart 
mootb-  Tlir  liorny  pUies  Era*  from  a  I 
•rhkb  cevcn  ibt  palatal  tatlict  of  the  m 
like  paqcwa.  ati«  of  which  penernr* 
UarvDTV.  tlv  ti^e  edgB  of  tKie 


■trk*lly  unnind  eoidennlc  celli.  the  wholii  bwiiid  tocetber 
whidi. 


W  ixbcr^epiitenni 

t  <he  Individiial  hbi 
~WbiieboBe  really'  coiuiiti  of 
dcvelppncn.    The  blidet 


'(■Kalled 

ified  papillae  of  the  muc 
■ogelber  Ii 


tdet  are  upportcd  and  bound  tosetber  L 
Ibeir  bue.  br  ■  mu  of  leai  baidcDcd 
K  nrfflce  ct  ue  palatal  nembnae  or  nu. 

ne  itli  iIdhm  jet  black,  in  olbcta  alate  fslpiu, 

'  la  npcT  mpeciB,  befiw  ihart.  [nii:>,  obf 
«,  and  Bcatly  vlonfatnTand  hifhiy  elaitic 
b  H  bat  attuHd  in  lullw  <kv%^nient.    ] 

-*-- CT*  from  tbe  unaU  ma- —  — "— 

the  whalea  Kibiiit.  Int 


er  the  akin  an  lu 

Eeinf  wilt  the  nEht'Whalei  in  ihe'abvnce  of  tl 
I  with  the  taR|iiali  ia  theprr '  -  -■--■'- 


-_--_-_  - —  -_ ,  and  there  are  only  «  veitcbfae  allcpctthe 

Tlw  Hipnen  ore  mall,  narrov.  and  irilh  only  four  digiit.    The  tit 
aitaWr  •apanded  ami  flallined ;    the '    '  '■ 


■ith  CDn[«Relr  de 
stofthe  w 


Lpula  low  amj  bmad, 


itmt  to  the  pr«*dinff  u  the  great  grey  whale  (ffodWoiirttei 
of  the  NbnE  Pacific,  vhich  conbme.  the  nlatively  amall 


r(««i)  of  the  NbnE  Pa. 
bod,  donated  ahapr,  ar 

,    ThohaMw 


vertebrae  free,    Tbe  £in  of  tbe  Ihn 
ripanaibk  pouch ;   there  w,  a  low  bad 

irth  the  toiaf  len(lh  si  (he  aninial 


movable  nerli. 
wilh  a  amalter  I 

[uinished   with' 
rhiefly  differ  Ir 

ilender  build,  • 

iotir  di^ia.  and  the  large  ac 


the  lewlh 


tbe  11 


uideral^  ipeed  owirw 
irquala  {.Btiamitlf^'. 


-.s 


n  tbe  Indian,  Souihcn 
■ceana  are  10  be  regarded  ae  ipccificalty  jdenrical  or  at  diBIinet 
waiiB  fuTure  nrwarchea,  although  aomc  ol  thcK  have  already 

In  lh«  report  on  tbe  xoolocy  of  the  "  Discovery  "  expcdilinn,  ' 
ubiiihcd  in  1^7  by  the  Driliah  Museum,  E.  A.  Wifaan  Wcribet  a 
'hale  ffCqurnling  the  fringe  of  the  Anrarciic  ice  which  indicaTCl 

new  generic  type.    Mainly  IiLbcIi  in  colour,  Iheie  whalct  measufe 

TooOui  ll-iofu.— Tbe  lecpnd  ■ubocder  iarepreaeiiEed  by  the 
^th.  generally,  numennia,  th'ough  •omelimea  reduced  to  a  unilc 


■S." 


_..     The  na 

:encd  platC4,  applied  closely  lo  Ihe  frontal*,  and  not  forming 

part  of  the  roof  to  the  naul  pa»age.  which  ia  directed  upwarda 

backwardi^    The  olfacioty  organ  ia  rudimentary  or  atjacnr. 

defend  of  the  maxilla  eapauded  and  covering  the  greater  pan  of 

....  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.    Ldcrymal  bone  eirher  in- 

eeponblcfrom  thejueal.or.  if  diiiinci.  large.and  fmntng  part  of  the 

r«^  of  the  orbit.    Tynipanic  bone  not  welded  with  ilie  perioric, 

"  I1  iii  uiiially  only  attached  10  ibe  reit  of  tbe  akuU  by  ligamenr. 

_     -  halve*  of  (he  lower  jaw  nearly  arraight.  eapaixled  in  haight 

poateriotly,  with  a  wide  funnel^hapcd  apcrlurv  to  the  denial  canal, 

—- ' —T  In  conUCI  in  front  by  a  flat  Hirface  of  variable  length, 

uting  a  aymphyiia.     Scleral  of  Ihe  anterior  riba  with 

^t^ ^ ^'^~^~^'~- 


f'p^.":::,r'If'.i' 


u>*^^^ 


™riErare 


e  I5r«  family,  Pknti 


by  tbeal 


ibepoet-pe 


.    Pterygoid  bonn  thick,  prod  ined 

[1hc>eriea.and  retJaced  by  pfTJcesaeBonthe 
ind  lenalty  homologoui  antcrioiiy  with  the 
^oeteriorly  with  the  tranavene  proceiaca  of 

^ynUrinof,  includn  the  aperm.vbale  itaelf. 

/e  in  plan  of  aockels.  Ihe  groove  being  im- 


concavr;  id  po«erior«(id  latcnl  edga  iwed  intoivcry  liighftr 
[rcatly  ounpnated  KmidrcuUr  cmt  of  wtll  (fig.  3),  Zyionutic 
procesa  oT jiigAl  boon  thick  Bod  nuvvc-  Miuxk  EraJy  don- 
gBled,  broad  At  the  buCi  and  gndiuUy  r ■ — '-"'■ '  --  -- 


CETACEA 

bemldd 


'IC,  I.— SkuU  of  Sperm-Wbak  [Fhyuln  matjtafhilui). 
eedLigly  long  and  nuTow,  tlw  nrnphvalm  being  mon  than 
lervL.    Vtntbru:  Cr.Dil,L8,C^i4;  (aolso.  Atlu. 

,     Elcvmlh   pijr  ol 
led|tli  al  Ihe  body ; 


Iw  1 , 

fu»  radinBituy.    Had  ibout 

swing  itt  bi^  HH  ud  fdnn  pimL... «»»_~».».  »...,».  ,«».»- w  «h.»^  .^^  »«  .,.»- 

o(  UtQr  tiMic  fining  the  lurgE  hoUn  oa  Ibe  upper  uiiace  d(  Ihe  Intht  BuneroimpBM <if  the  nllied  geBM  Ituifliim  Am  mi 

•kuH  ind  ovtriving  tiic  long  nuzik.   The  ilatle  bkiw-bsle  i>  bngi-  miich-amprmtd  uid  pointed  tootb  in  each  hall  of  the  hncr  i». 

tiidinl,  •lightly  »<h(|Kd,  and  pbced  at  the  upper  and  __ 

anurior  nunmty  of  tbe  had  u  the  left  tide  of  tte  middle  ^^^^^^^^^^^f 


!  Hoe  aad  in  freot;  their  outer  edcei.  ei|iEc!ally  that «/ 
taiided  over  the  [coot  of  cbe  inner Iwila  of  the  ■atSi. 
iiitudiul  oatm  OB  the  maxinae  at  the  tm  e(  the  hak. 
cWudi  almoat  to  tiK  noatrib,  %f 


^^-, _„^ 1  cartilagp  iliibtiT  o" — 

me:  C  7,  D  9.  L  lo.  Ca  19;  total  u.  AH  tbe  cones 
inited.   Upper  airfuc  oI  the  head  id  final  nf  the  bla 

liitinct  DOUt.  TwDipeaeiaR  kamn.  See  BoTTLB-m 
Tbe  typical  repnacnlalive  at  the  baked  vlialia  m  ^ift 
■  ___  ,_  ^1. -__? . ;^,  ^  jIj^  lower  Jaw,  tf^ — 


the  ikuU.  pni>Bcting  fia . . . , 

and  rouiided  In  the  middle  line  [n  fnint,  and  Kparated  by  a  : 
1.  ^^.  I j)^  ptemaiillai:.    Pnoibital  notch  not  A 


_  r  rouriKBed  ti _ 

oiaified  in  adult  age»  and  *''^'**^*f  with  tbe  mmmfiflf  be-.  .. 
the  TBMnin.  Vertebraei  C  7.  D  lo,  L  10.  Ca  lai  tacar«».  Tht 
time  aDterior  cervical  vett^me  mdted.  tbe  nt  free 


thick,  laited.  poetenor  and  lalenl , 

at  their  anterior  terminaliona  above  the 
than  tbe  cranial  pontion  of  tbe  ikidl,  bnj 
tapering  to  the  apei-  Zygomatic  pm 
Lower  |av  with  tymphym  leei  than  h 
C  7.  D  13  or  14,  L  Ind  Ca  w;  toul  ]0 
■  ■■ '-si  by  their  bodiee  and     -' 


E  tbe  bair.  and  lapOly 

tt  length.    Vertebrae: 
.    All  the  cervical  ver- 


varioiMly  rituated,  b 


_ e'thejx 

HffotUtit,  tbey  an  toncave  in  tbe  mi 

No  maniUary  tubeir-=-'-      " ^'- 

RoBnim  long  and  H    _       „ 

length,  and  coaleieim  with  the  mnoiukABg  bwa-    Vrftr- 

1 ,~.  n  ,.  i_  io(irll,CiI9or»o:lol«l*6to-"  ''— 

, , — . — ^' cervical*  united,  the  teat  uaoaBy  In 

_.  _     . ._  itoTil 

, ,  —  „ 1  fiDwifa  of  which  gieatly  alBn  the 

takes  off  fom  and  fcdn]  apprumnrE  of  tbe  tooth  aa  aft  adwaacet, 
.  In  the  caie  of  if.  layilnli,  when  the  loag.—imw.  Bat.  BE 


k)  by  the  boIl!e-noei 

1.  and  fanwn  aa  the  ZiMiiau.  In  thli  group  the  lower  teeth 
are  Tudimcnlary  and  concealed  in  tbe  fiuB,  ejicept  one,  or  mely 
two,  pain  whidi  may  be  lar^iy  developed,  etpecially  in  tbe  male. 
There  ii  a  diilinct  la^nial  bone.  Ekternally  the  Douth  ii  produced 
into  a  alender  roatnim  or  beak,  frmu  above  nrhkh  the  rounded 
emlneive  Innned  hy  acuihion  of  fat  retting  OB  tbe  eranluHi  in  front 
of  the  bkiw-hole  riia  nmewhat  •bruplly.  The  blow'hole  it  tingle, 
cicKCntk  and  median,  a>  in  Ibe  J^dptinUu.  FUppen  email,  ovate, 
with  five  digit)  moderately  well  developed.  A  unall  obtuie  donal 
fin  liluattd  coDiidcnbly  behind  tbe  middle  of  the  back.  Lon^ 
tudinal  iiooTee  on  each  nde  of  tbe  tldn  of  the  throat,  diveiEing 
poneriody.  and  nearly  neetlng  In  front.  In  enemal  chaiacten 
and  babitt  tbe  n^lea  of  tbit  group  dcaely  reaemble  each  other. 
They  appear  to  be  alnwit  euluiively  Fteden  on  cullle-fiibte,  and 
occur  either  lingly,  in  pain,  or  in  bbuH  herda.  By  Ibrir  dental  and 
ostedogical  charactcn  tbey  art  caaUy  lepanted  into  fijur  genera.  - 
In  the  fint  oi  ibeie,  HjpmUan,  or  boltle-noee,  then  a  a  imaD 
conical  pointed  tooth  at  the  apei  of  each  half  la  the  k>«er  jaw. 
concealed  by  the  gum  durinf  lileTskull  with  the  upper  enda  of  the 
pfemakillae  riiing  tuddcnly  behuid  the  nottriji  to  the  vertex  and 
expanded  btenlly.  thrir  outer  edges  curving  nckvardf  and  their 
ai^ierwr  aurfaccA  an:hiiuc  fntivBTds  and  overhariting  the  noitrili; 
the  right  larger  than  the  left.  Naul  booei  lying  in  Ihe  holhiw 
between  the  upper  catremitiet  of  tlie  premaxillac.  atron^Iy  concave 


Fio.  s-Skull  of  a  Beaked  Whale  («<••#»•■  tttaimitui. 
from  anceetral  tomu  with  teeth  of  normat  cbatneter  in  both  jin- 
Tbc  ipeciee  are  ditttlbiited  in  both  nonhmi  aad  •■■■thrrt  bA 
ipheree,  but  moat  frequent  la  tbe  latter.  Among  then  air  if .  Miar. 
U.  nntana.U.  iauimlfii.  U.  layaidi,  U.  p*yi  aad  W.  iWdwi: 


CETACEA 


't  19:  [Dtll  4S.     ThiT  ihm  am 
utiilf  iti  teeth  up  and  down,  m 


Flc.  6.— Tbe  SoMi,  or  Cinin  Dglphin  yie'. 
C  7,  D  10,  L  II,  C 
hMM  the  power  of  Lhr 

In  m  funilv  l^  ihenietveB — Ibe  Platiniilidaa — en  pbcxd  thnc 

±  differ  from  the  loemben  of  ibe  pieceJinE  end  Ihe 

[  cnun  in  the  ntode  <A  eniculition  tA  Itie  nbe  aiih  ihe 

e»  ■*  the  tubercular  uid  opituler  eniculationii  diitincl  et 

uoimlL   T[m  cervical  vertebne  are  aU  Erre-   The  Uctyntal 


:_   I — 1,.   ,],,  ^rnf' 


if  tte  lower  a« 


Ete.   In  hibilt  thCK 


liinbe  broad  a 


M  (UfElHit),  ihe  leelh  number  abo-it  t|  on  each  lidc,  an 
ir  tdpiber.  an  laihcr  lirie,  cylindricsL  and  iharp-pnaiBl 
"~"^  bul  in  old  animaW  acquire  ■  urge  laLeraily  com- 
,  which  in  the  poaterior  pan  of  llw  aerin  becomes 
vidnl  into  roDta.  Aa  tbe  conical  erumel-covrml  crown 
the  teeth  o(  the  young  and  old  anlmak  have  a  rotally 
eannce.    The  beak  end  tooth-bearioi  portion  of  the 

MaiiUac  fupporting  larie,  incurved*  compinHHl  bony 
Qvrrtich  the  noatriEi  and  bale  of  the  Toclruin.  and 

,,   without    cryatalLine    teila.      BLow-hnlc    lonintudinaL 

'.  Venebne:CT,Dii,LS.Cai3:tataE5i.   A irailt caxruni. 

Nopelvic  booe*.    Doreal  fin  repceKntnl  by  a  low  ridn. 
The  ifc«id   ftata  ia  repreiented   by   /au  tioffrep.  of  the 


Fra.  7— Rinr  FUte  DolpUn  (.SmiiMpUi  Un'mnOn}. 

law;  tboae  H  the  poaterior  part  with  a  dininct  tubercle  at  ll 
aide  ol  the  taae  oTthe  crvwo.    Venebne:  C  7,  D  ij.  L  3, 

rumifhrd  with  acattend,  atout 

•pecie.  (^  J),  with  Ir... 
• — ■■-'-^  vith  *  dnnlun  al 
.    Venebne;  C 


id  brood,  and  _ _. 

re  ridge.    Tbe  iona;  cylindrical 

td,  (tout  and  —  '--'- 

i,  the  River  1 


isSf 

hain.    The  thiid  type  u 


er  BoalL  triannlaf,  pointed,  Blow-hok  tranavnae' 
I-  •••«••  mdcta  tlu  ncoea  eoonecta  the  two  prrcsUnE  nna 
with  lh«IWMSS£f  [KeDnHiiH). 

TW  IhC  tamlly  gf  editliif  eetaeeatki  ii  the  above-meatiDnRl 
DtlfUaidat,  wbidi  includea  the  tnie  dolphini.  porpoim.  irampun 
■Bdtiieirrelativq,  Aiarulelbcrearenumemui  tmhinboth  jawa; 
and  the  pterygoid  bonee  of  the  ikutl  «re  iliatt.  thin  and  involuted 
10  Eonn  with  a  pnxeaa  of  the  palate  booe  the  outer  wall  of  the  poet* 


iig  i.nf-third  the  length  of  the  j 

loui  aerially  With  [he  tfanavene 

ne  proceH  by  the  tubercle,  and 
ly  ol  the  vertebra  by  the  facade  1 

ribau'kd.  'mblow-haleiiini 


lie  horinHitally 


1  aingle  pair  d  teeth  whic 


Lie  Roialn  perman 
ihlle  tu  I 
Ibetclfli 


le  male  .{fiEs).  the 

imnuilBriy  devFloped, 
,...  .,Jll  to  moic  than  W 
tre  anJmalj  pto}e«uig  hori- 
Jie  bead  in  the  form  of  a 
■lightly  taperina,  pointed 

1  grooveiaiid  ridgea.  runninE 
■■ — ■--      "--cfctic:  C  7. 

and  Unjadi  with  the  eecnuTand  third  digits 
nearly  Mual,   the   fourth   alighlly  ilioner. 
NodaralSn.    See  NaiwHAL. 
ClmelyaUiediithebelugi 


."a  26;  total  50,    Cervical  rri 
'with"''       U^l-'l 


•^  from  11  tojl,  an  .mall,  and  occupy 
nearly  the  wholrfenglhoflhrranrjin.lnlh    f 
f  om  preued .  apade-ahaped  crowni .  leparaled    r 


.   VenebraeiC7,Dij 


77+ 


CETACEA 


The  porpoise,  which  b  so  oommon  in  British  waten  and  the 
Atlantic,  seldom  enters  the  Mediterranesn,  and  apparently  never 
resides  there.  There  is,  however,  a  porpoise  in  the  Black  Sea,  which, 
according  to  Dr  O.  Abel,  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  species,  with 
the  name  of  Pkoeaena  rdicia.  This  Black  Sea  porpoise  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Atlantic  species  by  the  contour  of  the  profile 
of  the  head,  which,  in  place  of  forming  a  continuous  curve  front  the 
rouizle  to  what  represents  the  neck,  has  a  marked  prominence  above 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  followed  by  an  equallv  marked  depression. 
The  teeth  are  also  different  in  form  and  number.  The  absence  of 
porpoises  from  the  Mediterranean  is  explained  by  Dr  Abel  on  account 
of  the  greater  saltness  of  that  sea  as  compared  with  the  ocean  In 
general;  his  idea  being  that  these  cetaceans  are  near  akin  to  fresh- 
vrater  members  of  the  group,  and  therefore  unsuited  to  withstand 
an  excessively  saline  medium.    From  the  Taman  Peninsula,  on  the 


Fig.  9.-~Beluga  or  White-Whale  (Ddphinapimu  Jeucas).   From  a  specimen 
taken  in- the  river  St  Lawrence  and  exhibited  in  London,  1877. 

north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  same  writer  has  described  an  extinct 
type  of  ancestral  porpoise,  under  the  name  of  Palaeo^hocaena  andrus- 
som.  Another  species  is  the  wholly  black  P,  spintpenniSt  typically 
from  South  America.  Black  is  also  the  hue  of  the  Indian  porpoise 
(Neopkocaena  pkoaienoides),  which  wants  a  dorsal  fin,  and  has 
eighteen  pairs  of  teeth  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
porpoise.    (See  Porpoise.) 

Next  comes  the  Indo-Malay  genus  OrceUa^  in  whkh  the  )i  to  Ht 
small,  conk»l  teeth  are  pointed,  rather  closely  set.  and  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  rostrum.  Skull  sub-globular,  high. 
Rostrum  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  cranial  portbn  of  the  skull, 
tapering.  Flippers  of  nuxlerate  siae,  not  eloneated,  but  somewhat 
pomted,  with  m  the  bones  of  the  digits  broaoer  than  lohg.  except 
the  first  phalanges  of  th(i  index  and  third  fingers.  Head  globular 
in  front.  Dorsal  fin  rather  small,  placed  behind  the  middle  of  the 
body.  Two  species,  both  of  smafl  siae— 0.  breuirostris,  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  O.  fiuminalis,  from  the  Irrawaddy  river,  from 
300  to  900  m.  from  the  sea. 

In  the  grampus,  or  killer,  Orea  gladiator  (or  0.  orea)  the  teeth  form 
about  twenty  pairs,  above  and  below,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  rostrum,  very  large  and  stout,  with  conical  recurved 
crowns  and  large  roots,  expanded  laterally  and  flattened,  or  rather 
hollowed,  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  ^  Rostrum  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  cranial  part  of  the  skull,  broiad  and  flattened 
above,  rounded  in  front;  premaxillae  broad  and  rather  concave  in 
front  of  the  nostrils,  contracted  at  the  middle  of  the  rostrum,  and 
expanding  again  towards  the  apex.  Vertebrae:  C  7i  D  11-12, 
L  10,  Ca  33;  total  si  or  ^2;  bodies  of  the  fint  and  second  and 
sometimes  the  third  cervical  vertebrae  united;  the  rest  free. 


cushion  of  fat,  placed  on  the  rostrum  of  the  sfeiO  ia  fraat  of  tke 
blow-hole.  Dorsal  fin  k>w  and  triangular,  the  leqgth  of  its  haae 
considerably  exceeding  its  vertical  height. 

Next  comes  the  ca'ing  whale,  or  black-fish  {GSMnfiMmt  sufai). 
with  about  ten  pairs  of  upper  sind  lower  teeth.  Cnnial  aad  demal 
characters  generally  like  those  cl  Orea,  except  that  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  are  cylindrical.  Vertebrae:  C  7.  D  10,  L  9,  Ca  34:  total  50; 
first  to  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  vertd>rae  united;  bocfies  of  ae 
lumbar  vertebrae  distinguished  from  those  ci  the  prcccdiog  genera 
by  being  more  elongated,  the  length  being  to  the  width  as  3  to  7. 
Flippera  of  moderate  sixe,  narrow  and  pointed.  Dorsal  fin  sicoared 
near  the  mkldle  of  the  back,  of  moderate  stae.  and  aicUe-shaped. 
Head  in  front  of  the  blow-hole  high,  and  compressed  anteriorly,  the 
snout  truncated.   See  Ca'ing  Whalb. 

Risso's  dolphin,  Grampus  pistus,   legceseata    aaoCfaer  gcass. 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  teeth  m  the  upper  and  the  sBtA 
number  of  these  in  the  lower  jaw  (3  to  7  on  ca^  side, 
and  ^nfined  to  the  region  cl  the  sympbyab).    Vertefacae :  C  7. 
D  12,  L  19.  Ca  30;  total  68.   General  external  characters  asdl 
as  in  Globictphalus,  but  the  fore  part  of  the  head  k»  raonded, 
and  the  flippers  leas  Ungated.   G.  trisetu  ia  about  13  ft  loog, 
and.remarKable  for  its  great  variability  of  ookmr.    It  has  been 
found,  though  rarely,  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  htecfitcnuma. 
The  common  dolphin  (Dd^nus  ddpkis)  h  the  topical  Rfxe> 
tentative  of  a  large  group  01  relatively  ainaO  wieoea,  sosar  «f 
which  are  wholly  marine,  whijiB  others  are  more  or  las  coaminiHy 
fluviatile.   Th^  are  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  each  am  Pradd- 
pkinus,  Steno,  LagettorhyndtuSt  Cepkahrkyndtus,  Titns»ps,  Ac,  best 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  number  and  aiae  of  the  teed^ 
the  form  and  relations  of  the  bones  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  psJate, 
the  length  of  the  beak  and  of  the  union  of  the  two  halves  of  ^  loaer 
jaw,  and  the  number  of  vertebrae.    For  the  distinctive  ^anden 
of  these  genera  the  reader  may  refer  to  one  of  the  works  msnrinafd 
below;  and  it  must  suffice  to  state  that,  ooOectsvdy,  aH  these 
dolphins  are  characteriaed  by  the  following  featiue*..    The  teeth 
are  numerous  in  both  taws,  and  more  than  if  in  nomJier, ' 
neariy  the  whole  length  of  the  rostrum,  and  smafl,  doaen 
pointed  and  slightly  curved.    Rostrum  more  or  less  *'l««^>***.  aad 
pointed  in  front,  usually  considerably  longer  than  the  ciaiual  piKtiaa 
of  the  skull.    Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  12-14,  L  And  Ca  variable;  total 
51  to  90.    Flippera  of  moderate  sixe,  narrow,  pointed,  sooKwhat 
sickle-shaped,  with  the  first  digit  rudimentary,  the  aecond  k^snt, 
third  nearly  equal,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  extremely  short,   ma- 
ternally the  head  shows  a  distinct  beak  or  pointed  noat,  marked 
off  from  the  antenasal  fatty  elevation  by  a  V-ahaped  groove.   Donal 
fin  rather  large,  triangular  or  sickle^haped,  rarefy  waatiag-    A 
ctjriously  marked  brown  and  white  species,  perhapa  feferable  to 
Lagenorhynchus  is  found  on  the  frii^  of  the  Antarctic  ioe  Cm 
report  on  the  soology  of  the  "  Discovery,*'  publiriied  ia  1907  Iff  da 
British  Museum).  See  Dolphin. 


dfthewUe- 

from  the 


Fig.  10.— The  Grampus  or  Killer  {Orea  Radiator), 

FUppen  very  large,  ovate,  nearly  as  broad  as  low,  with  all  the 
tiiuMngea  and  metacarpals  broader  than  long,  deneral  form  of 
body  robust.  Face  short  and  rounded.  Dorsad  fin  near  the  middle 
of -tne  back,  very  high  and  pointed.  See  Grampus. 

The  leaser  killer  or  black  kiUer,  Pseudorea  crassideuSt  has  its  f^ 

teeth  onfined  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  rostrum  and  corresponding 
part  of  the  lower  jaw;  they  are  small,  conical,  curved  and  sharp- 
pointed  when  unworn,  but  sometimes  deciduous  in  old  age.  Skull 
broad  and  depressed;  with  the  rostrum  and  cranial  portions  about 
equal  in  length.  Upper  surface  of  rostrum  broad  and  flat.  Pre- 
maxillae concave  in  front  of  the  nostrils,  as  wide  at  the  middle  Of 
the  rostrum  as  at  the  base,  and  neariy  or  completely  concealiiM[  the 
maxillae  in  the  anterior  half  of  this  regkm.  vertebrae:  C  7,  D  11, 
L  13-14.  Ca  a8-29;  total  58  or  59.  Bodies  of  the  anterior  five  or 
six  cervical  vertebrae  united.  Length  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
and  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  about  equal  to  their  width.  Fltppen 
very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  second  digit  the  longest,  and  having 
as  many  as  li  or  t%  phalanges,  the  third  shorter  (with 
9  phalanges),  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  very  short.  Fore  part 
of  the  bttd  round,  in  coasequenoe  of  the  great  devck>pment  of  a 


ExtmctCdaeea, 

At  present  we  are  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
bone-whales,  not  being  even  assured  that  they  are 
same   stock  as  the   toothed   whales.     It 
however,  that  some  of  the  fossil 

latter  have  nasal  bones  of  a  type  recalling  those  of  the 
former.  Such  fossil  whalebone-amalea  as  are  known  oocsr 
in  Pliocene,  and  Miocene  formatioos  are  either  referable  ta 
existing  genera,  or  to  more  or  less  neariy  relattd  extinct  oaea^ 
such  as  PUsiocetus,  Herpdocitus  and  CtMkerium. 

The  toothed  whales,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  laigdy 
represented  in  a  fossil  state,  reaching  as  low  in  the  genfcjgical 
series  as  the  upper  Cretaceous.  Many  of  these  pn 
more  generalized  characten  than  their  modem 
tatives,  while  othen  indicate  apparently  a  traasitic 
the  still  more  primitive  aei^giodonta,  which,  aa  w9  be 
shown  later,  are  diemsdves  derived  from  the  croodoat 
CarnivonL.  In  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  ^<*<g«M—  and  Eng- 
land are  preserved  the  teeth  and  other  remains  of  a  anaihcr  of 
cetaceans,  such  as  Physodon,  Enahu,  DinatiMmt,  Ifs/lswftit. 
BalaenodoH  and  Scaidieetus,  more  or  less  neariy  r^ted  to  tibespena- 
whale,  but  presenting  several  primitive  charactersL  A  comcfcte 
skull  of  a  member  of  this  eroup  from  die  Tertiary  deposits  of  Pkta- 

Enia,  at  firet  referred  to  Pkysodont  but  subsequently  to  Sealficdas, 
s  a  full  series  of  enamelled  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  it  is  pnib' 
able  that  the  same  was  the  casein  other  forma.  Thas  eatafls cither 
a  modification  of  the  definitk>n  of  the  Pkysekridae  aa  given  above, 
or  the  creation  of  a  separate  family  for  these  primitive  speiiawhshs 
In  other  cases,  however,  as  in  the  Mioone  Propkjt^tr  aad  Plaem- 
phius.  the  anterior  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw  had 
already  become  toothless;  and  these  forma  are  legafvied  as  indicat- 
ing the  descent  of  the  sperm-whales  fitmi  the  andcfHaeatioaad 
SfualodoH.  The  beaked  whales,  again,  are  believed  to  be  iade> 
pendently  descended  from  the  latter  tyjpe,  Berardims  bciai  tiaad 
into  the  Mkxene  IfiampJtius,  Amaphiassa  and  Palttnaifimi,  dM 
last  of  whkh  shows  signs  in  its  dentition  of  approodaadog  to  the 
oompUcatMl  tooth-structure  of  the  squalodoats. 

Another  line  of  descent  from  the  latter,  appatcndf  cahaia* 
ating  in  the  modem  PiatamiUidae,  is  represented  by  tta  iaa4r 
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r»i»w^rfJlilM.  tnUtd  by  the  Enropao  Mio«a< 
but  akD  incTudinE  tbe  cDflUmponiy  niuoiuaD  At, 
natty •/aitAEuTOaaaCjfUidplm.  AOltaewm 

«l«ln]kiM^  ■nri  in  AtavmalMt.  ml  all    *vmt«.  tlw  tf 


BarkmtidtU: 

^piUl  coody1«. 

B>d  of  f  omunf 
lonrllwU^ 


while  tlw 
nuiyaonule*.  mn  ■ 

^a  tke  MkccH  5|hiWiiii.  iipmtBlliif  the  fuoilr  ^piWw- 
IMh,  Ike  dentltisii  ■  difiiniitiUal  iolo  iednn.  culna  ud  cbeek- 

c  hinder  cdn;  HKnlly 
),  0. 1,  M.  I.  theilii^ 
DioUri  aod  thcee  wrlfa 
let,  ct  op^nJoD  that  Che 
5.y^,«.i;  the  teeth 

nckoonl  u  iiKiUn«iiTa)»ndiii(  to  thoK  ol  thi  cnoilant  Cuajvon. 
Tht  qncfe-rooied  cbock-tcrCh  v*  rnuilrd  u  due.  Dot  to  the  divUioq 
of  dwbl^Riaad  odfi,  but  to  the  fuhin  cri  the  two  tDOtl  at  teelh 
of  the  Utter  type.  Id  SfTHOJDdffit  tbe  bhs]  booea  were  of  tbe  modern 
noduhr  type,  iniL  in  the  MioceDe  PetAtoniAa  PnigmaitStii  tbey 

■nd  ibc  EcKene  uUBbdnnte  IZfktUidpntidai),  ivhich  ue  renrded  by 
McBn  Mix  Weber,  O.  Abd  end  C.  W.  Andrew*  u  tiE  direct 
t   of   the   modcrO'tootlKd      ■»'--■ 


,-^  retaiik  the  jtiBS  bu 

that  tbey  uc  pieciiely 

An.  Yet  laother  eotiiieetlBg  [c 
fram  nearly  the  iHic  horiiofi  u 
thU  ef  ZowUm  .  '     ' 


tpponed  by  a  dieiiact  Ihi -- .  — 

liale  between  PnUcitifi  iDd  Zn|(»- 

. p  .oral  Id  fisetfu.  a  veiy  larfe  anima] 

imc  horiiDfi  at  Prnn^tdt*;  tta  ikDU  apprDachinc 
aa  Rcaida  tbe  bacJcward  pailtioa  of  the  nonrilt, 
k'teeth  are  of  the  creodont  type,  having  Inner,  or 


It  folknn  from  the  forMJni  that  If  leufledanta  are  the  ancealora 
cl  the  tme  Cetacca— aniTlbe  probabiUty  that  they  are  •»  ii  very 
fteat — the  latter  are  derived  Iron  primitive  CamivDra,  and  not.  oi 
Eai  been  n|feMed,  from  herblvomu  Unfutata.  The  idea  that  the 
aenfladoota  were  provided  with  a  boay  anoor  -doea  not  appear 
to  be  wppocted  by  recent  diBCOveiiea. 

AuTjiPii. ,  -      T'      ■  U  bud  on  lliat  by  Sir  W.  1!. 

-FlowtriTiii  ..;k.    S«  «1»  W.  H.  F1i»'cr. 

■"On  Ihr  L  „i  the  Family  Delphi nidar,' 

PtBC.   Zi-^i  I I-.    W.   Trw,   ''Btvltw  ol  Iht 

Family  DclM,,;,  i  ,Vr-,«»,_ND.  jfi  (1869);  R- Ly 

-vol.  a,'**.  M-i.  i,a>;!ua'(i'£u);  W'l'ES™,  "'Ober  ZeogSdon""! 
■»  AcyplciL  Faiiimist.  Aitamdiaxra,  vol.  i.  (iGaiV  F.  F. 
Beddiid,  A  5m1  >/  Vhala  (Londnn,  igoo);  O.  AbS.  "  UnKr- 
•ncliungen  fiber  die  foeineii  PlalaniAideii  dq  U^ner  Becktn-.' 
Diitki.li.  Atad.  Will.  Wun.,  vnL  livili.  (|C«9):  "  L,«  Dauphint 
iDOcirsetre*  du  Bol«riea,"  Ulm.  noife  cTiuf.  lul.  idttgiu  Uiol 
and  190a)  i  ■■  Die  phylojenelitchc  Eniwidieluiigdci  Cetiennsehiwri 
and  die  nrRematnFlie  Stdluni  der  PhyKteridtn."  ValuntilL 
iaaek.  uti.  GtnOuh-^l  (1903):  E.  Fnu,  "  Ncue  Zeuglodonttii 


!.  tr.  I.  VOL  *L  {1904);  C  W.  taOtrn, 
•  ol  theTdtiuy  Vcitibeita  it  the  Favun  ' 
I.  (R.  L') 


"  DcHTJptive  Catalopw  1 
(Briliih  HHmm,  I$a6). 

CVTHBGDSt    tbe    nunc   tS  m  RomiD  patridin  family  of 
tbe    Carnelian    leni.     like  the  jrouAiec  Cata  iti  mcmben 

tunic  and  leaving  the  anna  bare  (Honce,  Art  Pitlka,  50^ 
Lucao,    Pkoriolw,    iL    nj).     Two  iodividuili  ue  at  •oma 


(0  liAtcas  CoiKiuui  CxTHUm,  pootKex  maiimni  «i>d 
cnnde  aedile,  iij  b-C  la  iii,  aa  pnetoc,  he  bad  chaiie  of 
Apulia;  later,  be  was  KDt  toSidly,  wbere  he  proved  a  ivcceuful 
admimstimtor.  In  ioQ  he  wai  cenior,  and  in  104  contuL  Tn 
20J  he  waa  proconiul  ill  Upper  Italy,  where,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pnctoi  P.  Quintiliui  Vajui,  he  gained  a  hard-vrrat  vjctory 
over  Mago,  Hannibal'a  brother^  in  Insubrian  territory,  and 
obliged  him  to  leave  Italy.  He  died  in  igS.  He  had  a  great 
lepulatJon  aa  an  orator,  and  ii  characterized  by  Eziniua  as  "  the 
quintcBcncaof  penOasivenesa"  {nadat  medulia).  Horace  (^rs 
Pen.  50;  Bfuda.  iL  1. 117)  otli  him  an  authority  on  the  use 
of  Latin  woidL 

(i)  GAim  CoumjiTB  Citeicui,  the  boUeat  and  radst 
dangerous  of  Catiline's  ""rH-Tari^  Ijhe  many  other  jDuthfut 
profligatca,  be  Joined  the  conqun^  in  the  hope  of  getting  liis 
debts  cancelled.  Wben  Catiline  fcEt  Rome  in  6]  B.C.,  after 
Ciceio'i  £nt  speech,  Cetbcgus  tcmaiaed  behind  as  leader  ol  tbe 
con^iiratan  with  P.  Lentidiit  Sura.  He  himself  undertook  to 
muider  Ckao  and  other  pramiiient  men,  but  was  hampered 
by  the  dOatoriotM  of  Sun,  whose  age  and  rank  entitled 
him  to  the  diiel  oouldenttDn.  The  discovery  of  aims  in 
Cethegui'i  hotoe,  ixA  d  tbe  letter  which  he  bad  given  to  tbe 
atabaaadan  ol  the  ADobrogo,  wfae  bad  been  bvited  to  co- 
,apente,  led  to  hit  uitM.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed,  with  Sura  and  olheii,  on  tbe  tught  of  tbe  jth  ol 
December. 

Sallnit,  CatOiia,  it-a:  CIcen),  In  C4L  BU  j-;;  Applan,  BtO. 
Cw.  ii.  i-S ;  ice  CanuKi. 

CSriHA,  GinUBRB  DB  [i5i8?-ij7i?),  Spanish  poet  and 
•oldier,  was  bom  at  Seville  shortly  before  157a  He  served 
under  Cbarle*  V.  in  Italy  and  Germany,  but  rctiied*from  tbe 
army  in  154s  to  lettle  In  Seville.  Soim  afterwards,  however, 
be  sailed  for  Mexico,  where  he  resided  for  some  ten  yean;  he 
appears  to  have  visited  Seville  in  1557,'  and  to  have  returned 
to  Meiico,  irbeR  he  died  at  some  date  previous  to  1575.  A 
follower  of  Boscan  and  Gardlsso  de  Is  Vega,  a  fiieod  of  Jer&iimo 
de  Uirea  and  Baliavat  del  Alduc,  Cetlna  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Italian  tcbool  and,  under  the  name  of  Vandalio,  wiote 
ID  eitensive  seriea  of  poems  in  the  newly  introduced  metresi 
liu  (OBoeti  are  remarkable  for  elegance  of  form  and  sincerity  of 
lentiment,  hit  other  productions  being  in  gteat  pan  adaptations 
from  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Ludovira  Dolce.  His  patrons  were 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  prince  of  Aicoli,  Hunado  de  Mendois.  ud 
Alva's  grandson,  the  duke  de  Sesaa,  but  he  seems  to  have  profited 
little  by  their  protection.  EBs  wcnij  have  been  well  edited  by 
Joaquin  Hasaflai  y  la  Rfia  in  two  volumci  publlsbed  at  Seville 

CITT^  a  seaport  of  soulbem  Ptance  In  the  department  of 
Hfaault,  iS  m.  S.W.  of  Montpellier  by  the  Southern  railway. 
Pop.  (iQod)  31,659.  After  Uaneillei  it  It  the  prindpai  com- 
modal  port  on  Ihe  south  coast  of  Fijnce.  The  older  part  of 
Cetle  Dccupiet  the  foot  and  ilope  of  the  Mont  St  Clair  (the 
andent  ifou  Siliui),  a  hiH  s^o  ft.  in  height,  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  that  lies  between  the  Meditemnean  and  the 
lagoon  of  Thau.  TOt  quarter  with  its  wide  itreett  and  lofty 
slODC  buildings  It  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Canal  de  Cclte, 
which  leads  from  tbe  Isgoon  of  Thsu  to  the  CHd  Baiin  and  the 
outer  harbour.  Acnos  the  canal  lie  the  newer  tpuutert,  which 
chiefly  occupy  two  islsndi  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wet 
dock  and  limited  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  Canal  Maiitine,  paraliej  to 
the  Canal  de  Cette.  A  lateral  canal  unites  the  uortbem  tads 
ol  tbe  two  maia  canals.     A  breakwater  ttanning  W.S.W.  and 
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E-KE.  protects  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  safest  in  France.  The  outer  port  and  the  Old  Basin  are 
enclosed  by  a  mole  to  the  south  and  by  a  jetty  to  the  east. 
Behind  the  outer  port  lies  an  inner  and  more  recent  basin  which 
communicates  with  the  Canal  Maritime.  The  entire  area  of  the 
harbour,  including  the  canals,  is  xxx  acres  with  a  quayage 
length  of  over  8000  yds.  The  public  institutions  of  Cette 
include  tribunals  of  commerce  and  of  maritime  commerce, 
councils  of  arbitration  in  commercial  and  fishing  affairs,  an 
exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
France  and  a  large  hospitaL  There  are  also  a  communal  college, 
a  naval  school,  and  schools  of  music,  commerce  and  industiy, 
and  navigation.  Cette  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The 
town  is  connected  with  Lyons  by  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to 
Ce^te,  and  with  Bordeaux  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  is  a 
junction  of  the  Southern  and  Pazis-Lyon  railways.  The  shipping 
trade  is  carried  on  with  South  America,  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  especially  with  Spain.  The  chief  exports 
are  wines  and  brandy,  chemical  products,  skins  and  soap;  the 
chief  imports  are  wine,  cereals,  teal,  timber,  petroleum,  sulphur, 
tar  and  chemical  substances.  In  the'  five  years  Z90X-1905  the 
average  annual  value  of  imports  was  £5,730,000  (£4,980,000  in 
years  x896-X90o),of  exports  £x,427,ooo  (£1,337,000 111896-1900). 
More  than  400  small  craft  are  employed  in  the  sardine,  tuimy, 
cod  and  oUier  fisheries.  Large  quantities  of  shell-fish  are 
obtained  from  the  lagoon  of  Thau.  There  are  factories  for  the 
pickling  of  sardines,  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  and  casks, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  sulphur,  phosphates,  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  Schneider  Company  of  Creusot  also  have  metallur- 
gical works  at  Cette,  and  the  establishments  for  making  wine 
give  employment  to  thousands.  The  port  of  Cette  was  created 
in  x666  by  the  agency  of  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
according  to  the  plans  of  Vauban;  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  its  development  was  aided  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
du  Midi. 

CEmONE  (Servian,  TseHnye;  also  written  Cettinje,  TMeHnje, 
and  TseUinye),  the  caintal  of  Montenegro;  in  a  narrow  plain 
deeply  sunk  in  the  heart  of  the  limestone  mountains,  at  a  height 
of  3093  ft  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1900)  about  3300.  The  siur- 
rounding  country  is  bare  and  stony,  with  carefully  cultivated 
patches  M  rich  red  soil  among  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In 
winter  it  is  often  so  deeply  covered  with  snow  as  to  be  well-nigh 
inaccessible,  while  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  frequently  flooded 
by  the  waters  of  a  small  brook  which  becomes  a  torrent  after 
rain  or  a  thaw.  Cettigne  itself  is  little  more  than  a  walled 
village,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  whitewashed  cottages  and 
some  unadorned  public  buildings.  These  include  a  church; 
a  fortified  monastery  which  was  founded  in  1478,  but  so  often 
burned  and  rebuilt  as  to  seem  quite  modem,  and  which  is 
visited  by  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Peter  L  (z783-x83o);  resi- 
dences for  the  archimandrite  and  the  vladika  or  metrc^wlitan 
of  Cettigne;  a  palace  built  in  1863,  which  accommodates  the 
ministries;  the  court  of  appeal,  and  a  school  modelled  on  the 
gymnasia  of  Germany  and  Austria;  the  newer  palaces  of  the 
prince  and  his  heir;  foreign  legations;  barracks;  a  seminary 
for  priests  and  teachers,  established  by  the  tsar  Alexander  II. 
(1855-X881),  with  a  very  successful  girls'  school  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  tsaritsa  Marie;  a  library  and  reading-room; 
a  theatre,  a  museum  and  a  hosfutaL  In  an  open  space  near 
the  old  palace  stood  the  celebrated  plane  tree,  beneath  which 
Prince  Nicholas  gave  audience  to  his  subjects,  and  administered 
justice  until  the  closing  years  of  the  X9th  century.  A  adgzag 
highway,  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  engineering,  winds  through 
the  mountain  passes  between  Cettigne  and  the  Austrian  seaport 
of  Cattaro;  and  other  good  roads  give  access  to  the  richest 
parts  of  the  interior.  There  is,  however,  little  trade,  though 
mineral  waters  are  manufactured. 

Cettigne  owes  its  origin  to  Ivan  the  ]^lack,  who  was 
forced,  towards  the  end  of  the  zsth  century,  to  withdraw  from 
Zhabliak,  Us  former  capital.  It  has  often  been  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Turks,  but  has  seldom  been  occupied  by  them 
for  long. 


CETUS  ("  The  Whale  "),  in  astronomy,  a  constcBatiflB  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Euddkus  (4th  ocBtocy  Bjc) 
and  Aratus  (3rd  century  b.c),  and  fabled  by  the  Gceds  to  be 
the  monster  sent  by  Nq>tune  to  devour  Andromeda,  fant  which 
was  shun  by  Perseus.  Ptdetny  catalogued  3S  stan  in  ^i 
constellation;  Tycho  Brahe,  31;  and  J^vdioa,  45.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  star  of  this  constellation  is  <hiMin)  CeH,  a.  loog- 
period  variable,  discovered  by  the  German  astranomcr  FahckiBs; 
its  magnitude  varies  between  about  3  to  9,  and  its  peikd  is  331 
days.  T-CeU  is  an  irregular  variable,  its  cactreiBe  nngmtoda 
being  s  and  7;  y-Ceti  is  a  beautiful  double  star,  fonwsting  of  a 
yellow  star  of  magnitude  3  and  a  blue  of  magnitnde  6-8;  p-Ctd 
is  also  a  double  star. 

CETTWATO  (  ^-x884),  king  of  the  2ulus,  ms  the  ddest 
son  of  King  Umpande  or  Panda,  and  a  nephew  of  Iht  tw> 
previous  kings,  Dingaan  and  Chaka.  Cetywayo  was  a  yvnag 
man  when  in  1840  ha  father  was  placed  cm  the  throne  l/y  t^ 
aid  of  the  Natal  Boers;  and  three  years  later  Natal  becxBe 
a  British  colony.  Cetywayo  had  inhoited  mudi  of  the  mifituy 
talent  of  his  uncle  Chaka,  the  organizer  of  the  Zxdn.  laS&iMxj 
system,  and  chafed  under  his  father's  peaceful  policy  tovaids 
his  British  and  Boer  neighbours.  Subjecting  Panda  of  foTouriag 
a  3rounger  son,  Umbukzi,  as  his  snooessor,  Cetywayo  made 
war  on  his  brotiier,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  a  great  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tugda  in  December  1856.  In  tfae^foOinring 
year,  at  an  assembly  of  the  Zulus,  it'  was  resolved  that  Pnda 
should  retire  from  the  mangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  natioB, 
which  were  entrusted  to  Cetywayo,  thou^  the  old  chief  kepi 
the  title  of  king.  Cetywajro  was,  however,  aoqiicioas  of  tbe 
Natal  government,  which  afforded  proiectloii  )o  two  of  his 
brothers.  The  feding  of  distrust  was  removed  in  z86i  by  a 
visit  from  Mr  (after^mds  Sir)  TheophHus  Siepstone,  leaefazy 
for  native  affairs  in  Natal,  who  induced  Panda  to  pndaim 
Cetjrwayo  publicly  as  the  future  king.  Friendly  rdatiaias  woe 
then  maintained  between  the  Zulus  and  Natal  for  many  years. 
In  x873  Panda  died,  and  Cetywayo  was  declared  king,  Aagnsi 
1873,  in  the  presence  of  Shepstone,  to  whcmi  be  made  soknm 
promises  to  live  at  peace  with  his  neig^boors  and  to  govern  Us 
people  more  humanely.  These  promises  were  not  kepL  Not 
only  were  numbers  of  his  own  people  wantonly  shun  i/Cetynja 
returning  defiant  messages  to  the  governor  of  Natal  when 
remonstrated  with),  and  the  military  system  of  Chaka  and 
Dingaan  strengthened,  but  he  had  a  fend  with  the  TVansvasI 
Boers  as  to  the  possession  of  the  territory  between  the  Buffalo 
and  Pongola  rivers,  and  encouraged  the  chief  Sikukuni  (Secooocai) 
in  his  strug^e  against  the  Boers.  This  feud  with  the  Boecs  was 
inherited  by  the  British  govenmient  on  the  animratioa  of  the 
Transvaal  in  1877.  Cetywayo's  attitude  became  moiadng;  be 
allowed  a  minor  chief  to  make  raids  into  the  Ttansvaal,  and 
seised  natives  within  the  Natal  border. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  became  high  oommisssoner  of  Sovth 
Africa  in  March  1877,  found  evidence  whidb  convinced  him  that 
the  Kaffir  revolt  of  that  year  on  the  eastern  border  of  Cape 
Colony  was  part  of  a  design  or  desire  "  for  a  general  and  simul- 
taneous rising  of  Kaffirdom  against  white  dvillzatkai ";  and 
the  Kaffirs  imdoubtedly  looked  to  Cetywayo  and  the  Zulus  as 
the  most  redoubtable  of  their  champions.  In  December  .187^ 
Frere  sent  the  Zulu  king  an  ultimatum,  whidb,  while  awanfing 
him  the  territory  he  claimed  from  the  Boexs,  required  him  to 
nuike  reparation  for  the  outrages  committed  within  the  British 
borders,  to  receive  a  British  resident,  to  disband  his  xeg^nieDts, 
and  to  allow  his  young  men  to  marry  without  the  necessity 
of  having  first  "  washed  their  spears."  Cetywayo,  ^dw  had 
found  a  defender  in  Bishop  Colenso,  vouchsafed  no  rcp^,  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  entered  Zululand,  at  the  head  of  23,000  tiuofB, 
on  the  xith  of  January  X879  ^  enforce  the  Brit^  .demands. 
The  disaster  of  Isandhlwana  and  the  defence  of  Roche's  Drift 
signalized  the  conunencement  of  the  campaign,  but  on  the  4th 
of  July  the  Zulus  were  utterly  routed  at  IHundL  Cetywajfo 
became  A  fugitive,  but  was  captured  on  the  aSth  of  August  His 
kingdom  was  divided  ..ataong  thirteen  diiefs  and  he  lusudf 
taken  to  Cape  Town,  whende  he  was  brought  to  LondcMi  la 
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August  1883.  He  remained  in  England  less  than  m  month, 
during  which  time  the  government  (the  second  Gladstone 
administration)  announced  that  they  had  decided  upon  his 
icstontioii.  To  his  great  disappointment,  however,  restoration 
proved  to  refer  only  to  a  portion  of  his  old  kingdom.  Even 
there  one  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  enemies,  Usibepu,  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  territory  allotted  to  him  in  1879.  Cetywayo  was 
tetnstaUed  on  the  39th  of  January  1883  by  Shepstone,  but  his 
enemies,  headed  by  Usibepu,  attacked  him  within  a  week,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  year's  duration  he  was  defeated  and 
his  kraal  destroyed.  He  then  took  refuge  in  the  Native  Reserve, 
where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1884.  For  a  qtiarter  of  a 
century  he  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  native  figure  in  South 
Africa^  and  had  been  the  cause  of  long  and  bitter  political 
controversy  in  Great  Britain. 

His  son  DnnzuLU  afterwards  attempted  to  bea>me  king,  was 
exiled  (1889)  to  St  Helena,  permitted  to  return  (1898),  and 
granted  the  position  of  a  chief.  In  December  1907  Dinizulu 
was  imprisoned  at  Maritzburg,  being  suspected  of  complicity 
ID  the  revolt  which  had  occurred  in  Zululand  the  previous 
year.  He  was  kept  many  months  waiting  trial,  there  being 
considerable  friction  between  the  colonial  government  and  the 
British  government  over  the  incident.  He  was  eventually 
brought  to  trial  in  November  1908  before  a  special  court,  his 
defence  (to  the  cost  of  which  the  British  government  contributed 
£2000)  being  undertaken  by  Mr  W.  P.  Schreiner.  The  trial  was 
not  conduded  until  March  1909.  The  charge  of  high  treason 
was  not  proved,  but  Dinizulu  was  convicted  of  harbouring  rebels 
and  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment. 

Tlie  Life  of  Sir  B^rtU  Frere,  by  John  Martincau,  vol.  ti.  chaps.  t8 
to  31,  contains  much  information  concerning  Cetjrwayo. 

CEUTA  (Arabic  Sebta),  a  Spanish  military  and  convict  station' 
and  seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  Morocco,  in  35*  54'  N.,  5**  x8' 
W.  Pop.  about  13,000.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory  con> 
nected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  This  pro- 
montory marks  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
which  between  Ceuta  and  Gibraltar  have  a  width  of  14  m. 
The  promontoiy  terminates  in  a  bold  headland,  the  Montagne 
des  Singes,  with  seven  distinct  peaks.  Of  these  the  highest 
is  the  Monte  del  Hacko,  the  ancient  Abj^a,  one  of  the  "  Pillars 
of  Hercules,"  which  faces  Gibraltar  and  rises  636  ft.  above  the 
sea.  On  the  westernmost  point — ^Almina,  476  ft.  high — ^is  a 
lighthouse  with  a  light  visible  for  33  m.  Ceuta  consists  of  two 
quarters,  the  old  town,  covering  the  low  ground  of  the  isthmus, 
and  the  modem  town,  built  on  the  hills  forming  the  north  and 
west  faces  of  the  peninsula.  Between  the  old  and  new  quarters 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus  lies  the  port.  The  public 
buildings  in  the  town,  thoroughly  Spanish  in  its  character,  are 
not  striking:  they  include  the  cathedral  (formerly  a  mosque), 
the  governor's  palace,  the  town  hall,  barracks,  and  the  convict 
prison  in  the  old  convent  of  San  Francisco.  Ceuta  has  been 
fortified  seaward,  the  works  being  furnished  with  modern  ar- 
tillery intended  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Landward  are  three  lines  of  defence,  the  inner  line  stretching 
completely  across  the  isthmiis.  These  fortifications,  which  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  occupation,  have  been  partly 
modernized.  The  citadel.  El  Hacho,  built  on  the  neck  of  the 
isthmus,  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The  garrison  consists  of 
between  3000  and  4000  men,  inclusive  of  a  disciplinary  corps 
of  military  convicts.  Of  the  rest  of  the  population  about  3ooo 
are  civilian  convicts;  and  there  are  colonics  of  Jews,  negroes 
and  Moore,  the  last  including  descendants  of  Moors  transferred 
to  Ceuta  from  Oran  when  Spain  abandoned  that  city  in  1796. 

Ceuta  occupies  in  part  the  site  of  a  Carthaginian  colony, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  Roman  colony  said  to  have  been 
called  Ad  Stptem  Pratres  and  also  Exilissa  or  Lissa  Civitas, 
From  the  Romans  the  town  passed  to  the  Vandals  and  afterwards 
to  Byzantium,  the  emperor  Justinian  restoring  its  fortifications 
in  S35*  Ii^  <^i8  the  town,  then  known  as  ScpUm,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Visigoths.  It  was  the  last  stronghold  in  North 
Africa  which  held  out  against  the  Arabs.  At  that  date  (a.d. 
71X)  the  governor  of  the  town  was  the  Count  Julian  who,  in 


revenge  for  the  betrayal  of  his  daughter  by  King  Roderick  of 
Toledo,  invited  the  Arabs  to  cross  the  straits  under  Tarik  and 
conquer  Spain  for  Islam.  By  the  Arabs  the  town  was  called 
Cihla  or  Sebla,  hence  the  Spimish  form  Ceuia,  From  the  date 
of  its  occupation  by  the  Arabs  the  town  had  a  stormy  history, 
being  repeatedly  captured  by  rival  Berber  and  Spanish-Moorish 
dynasties.  It  became  nevertheless  an  important  commercial 
and  industrial  dty,  being  noted  for  its  brass  ware,  its  trade  in 
ivory,  gold  and  slaves.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  place 
in  the  West  where  a  paper  manufactory  was  established.  In 
141 5  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese  under  John  I., 
among  those  taking  part  in  the  attack  being  Prince  Heniy 
"  the  Navigator  "  and  two  of  his  brothers,  who  were  knighted 
on  the  day  following  in  the  mosque  (hastily  dedicated  as  a 
Christian  church).  Ceuta  passed  to  Spain  in  1580  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.,  and  was  de&iitdy  assigned 
to  the  Spanish  crown  by  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  in  x688.  The  town 
has  been  several  times  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Moors — 
one  siege,  under  Mulai  Ismail,  lasting  twenty-six  years  (1694- 
1730).  In  x8xo,  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  it  was  occupied  by 
British  troops  under  General  Sir  J.  F.  Eraser.  The  town  was 
restored  to  Spain  by  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  As  the  result  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Morocco  in 
x86o  the  area  of  Spanish  territory  around  the  town  was  increased. 
The  military  governor  of  the  town  also  conunands  the  troops  in 
the  other  Spanish  stations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  For  civil 
purposes  Ceuta  is  attached  to  the  province  of  Cadiz.  It  is  a 
free  port,  but  does  little  trade. 

See  de  Prado,  Recuerdos  de  Africa;    historia  de  la  plaxa  de  Ceuta 

i Madrid.  1 859-1860);  Budgctt  Meakin.  The  Land  of  the  Moors 
London.  1901).  chap,  xix.,  where  many  works  dealing  with  Spanish 
rloroGoo  are  ated. 

CEVA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo, 
33  m.  E.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Cuneo,  1370  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (1901)  3703.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  strong  fortress 
defending  the  confines  of  Piedmont  towards  Liguria,  but  the 
fortifications  on  the  rock  above  the  town  were  demolished  i^ 
x8oo  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  in  1796.  Its 
cheese  (caseus  abanus)  was  famous  in  Roman  times,  but  it  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a  Roman  town.  It  lay  on  the  road 
between  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  Vada  Sabatia.  A  branch 
railway  runs  from  Ceva  through  Garcssio,  with  its  marble 
quarries,  to  Ormea  (2398  ft.)t  33  m.  to  the  south  through  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  which  in  Roman  times  was  under 
Albingaunum  (Th.  Mommsen  in  Corp.  Inscr,  Lot.  v.  (Berlin, 
1877),  p.  898).  From  Ormea  a  road  runs  south  to  (31  m.)  Oneglia 
on  the  Ligurian  coast. 

C6VENNES  (Lat.  Cebenna  6r  Cebenna)t  a  mountain  range 
of  southern  France,  forming  the  southern  and  eastern  fringe  of 
the  central  plateau  and  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  basins.  It  consists  of  a  narrow 
ridge  some  330  m.  long,  with  numerous  lofty  plateaus  and 
secondary  ranges  branching  from  it.  The  northern  division  of 
the  range,  which  nowhere  exceeds  3320  ft  in  height,  extends, 
under  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Charolais,  Beaujolais  and 
Lyonnais,  from  the  Col  deLongpendu  (west  of  Cbalon-sur-Sa6nc) 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Col  de  Gier.  The  central  C6vcnnes, 
comprising  the  volcanic  chain  of  Vivarais,  incline  south-cast 
and  extend  as  far  as  the  Loz^e  group.  The  northern  portion  of 
this  chain  forms  the  Bouticrcs  range.  Farther  south  it  includes 
the  Gerbier  des  Jones  (50S9  ft.),  the  Mont  de  M^zenc  (5755  ft.)» 
the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  range,  and  the  Tanargue 
group.  South  of  the  Mont  Loz^,  where  the  Pic  Finiels  reaches 
5584  ft.,  lies  that  portion  of  the  range  to  which  the  name  C6vennes 
is  most  strictly  applied.  This  region,  now  embraced  in  the 
departments  of  Loz^re  and  Gard,  stretches  south  to  include  the 
Aigoual  and  Esp^rou  groups.  Under  various  local  names  (the 
Garrigues,  the  mountains  of  Espinouse  and  Lacaune)  and  with 
numerous  offshoots  the  range  extends  south-east  and  then  east 
to  the  Montagne  Noire,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Canal  du 
Midi  and  comes  to  an  end  some  25  m.  cast  of  Toulouse.  In  the 
south  the  C£venncs  separate  the  cold  and  barren  tablelands 
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known  as  the  Gausses  from  the  tunny  region  of  Langnedoc, 
where  the  olive,  vine  and  mulberry  flourish.  Northwards  the 
contrast  between  the  two  slopes  is  less  striking. 
.  The  Cayennes  proper  are  formed  by  a  folded  belt  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks  which  lies  along  the  south-east  border  of  the  central 
plateau  of  France.  Concealed  in  part  by  later  deposits,  this 
ancient  mountain  chain  extends  from  Castdnaudazy  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Valence,  where  it  sinks  suddenly  beneath  the 
Tertiary  and  recent  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
in  the  Montagne  Noire  rather  than  in  the  C£venncs  proper  that 
the  structure  of  the  chain  has  been  most  fully  investigated.  All 
the  geological  systems  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Carboniferous 
are  included  in  the  folded  belt,  and  J.  Bergeron  has  shown  that 
the  gndss  and  schist  which  form  so  much  of  the  chain  consbt, 
in  part  at  least,  of  metamorphosed  Cambrian  beds.  The  direction 
of  the  folds  is  about  N.  60*  E.,  and  the  structure  is  complicated 
by  overthrusting  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  overthrust  came 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  Palaeozoic  beds  were  crushed  and 
crumpled  against  the  andent  massif  of  the  central  plateau. 
The  principal  folding  took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  old  Hercynian 
chain  of  Bel^um,  &c.  The  Permian  and  laUx  beds  lie  uncon> 
formably  upon  the  denuded  folds,  and  in  the  ^ace  between  the 
Montagne  Noire  and  the  Civennes  proper  the  folded  hdt  is 
buried  beneath  the  horizontal  Jurassic  strata  of  the  Causses. 
Although  the  chain  was  completed  in  Palaeozoic  times,  a  second 
folding  took  place  along  its  south-east  margin  at  the  dose  of 
the  Eocene  period.  The  Secondary  and  Tertiary  beds  of  the 
Languedoc  were  crushed  against  the  central  plateau  and  were 
frequently  overfoldcd.  But  by  this  time  the  andent  Palaeozoic 
chain  had  become  a  part  of  the  unyidding  massif,  and  the 
folding  did  not  extend  beyond  its  foot 

As  the  division  between  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne  to  the  west  and  those  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhone  to  the 
east,  the  C^vennes  send  many  aflSuents  to  those  rivers.  In  the 
south  the  Orb,  the  H6rault  and  the  Vidourle  are  independent 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Golfe  du  Lion;  farther  north,  the  Card — 
formed  by  &t  union  of  several  streams  named  Gardon — the 
C^  and  the  Arddche  flow  to  the  Rhone.  The  Vivarais  mountains 
and  the  northern  Civennes  approach  the  right  banks  of  the 
Rhone  and  Sa6ne  dosdy,  and  on  that  side  send  thdr  waters  by 
way  of  short  torrents  to  those  rivers;  on  the  west  side  the 
streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  M£zenc.  A  short  distance  to  the  south  on  the  same  side 
are  the  sources  of  the  AUicr  and  Lot.  The  waters  of  the  north- 
western slope  of  the  southern  C£vennes  drain  into  the  Tarn 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  the  Aveyron,  which  rises  in  the 
outlying  chain  of  the  L^vezou,  and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
Agout.  The  Tarn  itself  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mont 
^Lozdre. 

In  the  iozdre  group  and  the  southern  C^vennes  generally, 
good  pasturage  is  found,  and  huge  flocks  spend  the  summer 
there.  Silkworm-rearing  and  the  cultivation  of  peaches,  chest- 
nuts and  other  fruits  are  also  carried  on.  In  the  Vivarais 
cattle  are  reared,  while  on  the  slopes  of  the  Beaujolais  excellent 
wines  are  grown. 

The  chief  historical  event  in  the  history  of  the  Civcnnes  is  the 
revolt  of  the  Camisards  in  the  early  years  of  the  x8th  century 
(see  Cavisaros). 

CBTLON*  a  large  island  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separated  on  the  N.W.  from  India  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
and  Palk  Strait.  It  lies  between  5*  55*  and  9"  51'  N.  and  between 
79^  41'  and  81*  sV  ^  I^  extreme  length  from  north  to  south 
is  371)  m.;  its  greatest  width  is  137)  m.;  and  its  area  amounts 
to  35,481  sq.  m.,  or  about  five-sixths  of  that  of  Irdand.  In  its 
general  outline  the  island  resembles  a  pear,  the  apex  of  which 
points  towards  the  north. 

The  coast  is  beset  on  the  N.W.  with  numberless  sandbanks, 

rocks  and  shoals,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  connected  with 

f^^ffgf        India  by  the  island  of  Ramcswaram  and  Adam's 

Bridge,  a  succession  of  bold  rocks  reaching  almost 

across  the  gulf  at  its  narrowest  point    Between  the  island  and 


the  opposite  coast  there  exist  two  open  dnaneb  cf  rajfieg 
depth  and  width,  beset  by  rocks  and  sboals.  Oike  of  thzK,  ibe 
Manaar  Passage,  is  only  navigable  by  very  small  oaft  T^ 
other,  called  the  Paumben  Passage,  lying  between  RamcsvinB 
and  the  mainland,  has  been  deepened  at  considerable  mitlxj. 
and  is  tised  by  large  vessds  in  passing  from  the  Malabar  to  the 
Coromandel  coast,  which  were  formerly  compelled  in  6aa^  so 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island.  The  west  and  sooth  coasts, 
which  aro  imiformly  low,  are  fringed  their  cntize  length  by  coco- 
nut trees,  which  grow  to  the  water's  edge  in  great  faww^^i^^ 
and  give  the  island  a  most  picturesque  appcaxanoe.  Aktag  thoe 
shores  thero  are  numerous  inlets  and  backwmicn  of  the  aa,  aoe^ 
of  which  are  available  as  harbours  for  small  nntivc  cntft  T^ 
east  coast  from  Point  de  Galle  to  TrinocHnalee  is  oC  am  oitjre^ 
opposite  character,  wanting  the  ample  vegetAtioa  of  the  other, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  of  a  bold  predpitous  character.  Tk 
largest  ships  may  txedy  approach  this  side  of  the  island,  provided 
they  take  care  to  avoid  a  few  dangerous  rocks,  w^ioae  fcralitir^ 
however,  aro  wdl  known  to  navigators. 

Seen  from  a  distance  at  sea  this  "  utmost  Intfiam  iak  "^  of 
the  old  geographers  wean  a  truly  beautiful  appeuaaccL   The 


remarkable  devation  known  as  "  Adam's  Peak,"  the  sost 
prominent,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  the  hilly  ranges  of  tk 
interior,  towers  l^e  a  mountain  monarch  »"*^"|pt  an  a^"^"»r 
of  picturesque  hills,  and  is  a  sure  landmark  for  the  navigiUdr 
when  as  yet  the  Colombo  U^thouse  is  hidden  from  sight  mbM 
the  green  groves  of  palms  that  seem  to  be  «f>rin^i^  fnm  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  The  low  coast-line  ettdnics  the  maoLXin 
zone  of  the  interior  on  the  east,  south  and  west,  forming  a  bdt 
which  extends  inland  to  a  varying  distance  of  from  3010  So  cl; 
but  on  the  north  the  whole  breadth  of  the  islaiul  from  Ka|piti}a 
to  Batticaloa  is  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  «^"»a««!'ng  w^k^j^^n^^ 
forests  of  great  extent 

The  mountain  zone  is  towards  the  south  of  the  island,  aad 
coven  an  area  of  about  43x2  sq.  m.  The  uplifting  force  secsa 
to  have  been  exerted  from  south-west  to  nortb-east,  and  ^ 
although  there  is  much  confusion  in  many  of  the  inter-  g^^ 
secting  ridges,  and  q>un  of  great  aze  and  extent  are  seat 
off  in  many  directions,  the  lower  ranges  manifest  a  icnaifcalite 
tendency  to  run  in  paralld  ridges  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to 
north-west  Towards  the  north  the  offsets  of  the  raonntauisjrtteB 
radiate  to  short  distances  and  speedily  sink  to  the  levd  of  the 
plain.  Detached  hills  aro  rare;  the  most  cdd>rated  of  these  are 
Mihintale  (anc  Missiaka),  wMch  overiooks  the  saaed  dty  of 
Anuradhapura,  and  Sigiri.  The  Utter  is  the  only  ezaafJe  ia 
Ceylon  of  those  solitary  acclivities  which  form  so  remarkabk  a 
feature  in  the  tabldand  of  the  Deccan— ^which,  starting  abrupUy 
from  the  plain ,  with  scarped  and  perpendicular  sides,  aze  frcqacsdjr 
converted  into  strongholds  accessible  only  by  predpitous  path- 
ways or  by  steps  hewn  in  the  solid  rock. 

For  a  long  period  Adam's  Peak  was  supposed  to  be  the  }a$bai 
mountain  in  Ceylon,  but  actual  survey  makes  it  only  7353  fu 
above  sea-levd.  This  devation  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  East.  The  hollow  m  the 
lofty  rock  that  crowns  the  summit  is  said  by  the  Brahmans  to 
be  the  footstep  of  Siva,  by  the  Buddhists  of  Buddha,  by  the 
Mahommcdans  of  Adam,  whilst  the  Portuguese  Christiam  were 
divided  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St  Thomas  and  the 
eunuch  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.  The  footstep  Is  covered 
by  a  handsome  roof,  and  is  guarded  by  the  priests  of  a  rich 
monastery  half-way  up  the  mountain,  who  maintain  a  shrine  oa 
the  summit  of  the  peak.  The  highest  mountains  ia  Cqrkm  ut 
Pidurutalagala,  8296  ft  in  altitude;  Kirigalpota,  7836  ft;  and 
Totapclakabda,  7746  ft. 

The  summits  of  the  highest  ridges  are  dothed  with  verdoic, 
and  along  thdr  base,  in  the  beautiful  valleys  whidi  intersect 
them  in  every  direction,  the  slopes  were  formerly  covered  with 
forests  of  gigantic  and  valuable  trees,  which,  however,  ha%« 
disappeared  under  the  axe  of  the  planter,  who  f dkd  aad  horat 
the  timber  on  all  the  finest  slopes  at  an  devation  of  looo  to  4500 
ft.,  and  converted  the  hillsides  into  highly  cultivated  coffee  and 
afterwards  tea  estate 
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Tbe  pUIn  ot  Nunn  Eliy*,  the  unitoiiiim  o(  Ihc  bUad,  htt 
ao  devnion  of  fixn  ft,  ud  poHOKi  mini)'  of  (he  ituibuta  of 
ui  alpiae  counOy.  Tbe  dioutc  ol  tlie  HoHon  pliini,  it  in 
ioo  of  7000  (t.,  ii  BliU  £ncr  than  that  of  Nuwin  Eliyi,  but 
re  diAcult  of  access,  and  art  bul  ZittlA  knova  to  Europeans. 
of  Kandy,  in  the  Centnl  Province,  fonneily  the  capital 
''  Dt  of  tbe  interior,  ii  lituated  17J7  ft.  above 


lofgi 


CDunes  fall  back  to  ^htii  otigiiu]  ilate,  and  tbere  an  few  of  the 
riven  obicb  onnot  generally  be  paraed  on  honeback.  The 
lirga  t  river,  the  hlahaweligangi,  baa  a  coune  of  106  m.,  draining 
about  onc-vilh  of  tlu  area  gf  the  ialand  before  it  reachea  the 
sea  at  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast    "There  are  twelve  other 

noDe  of  these  exceeds  go  m.  in  IcngtL  The  riven  are  not 
favnurable  for  navigation,  except  near  the  «a.  where  they 
rcK  used  by  the  Dutch  for  the 


.  of  their 
Ills.     St 
■long  this  DBtiDw  doal  a 


n  ply  between  Colo 


1  Uke.    : 


.    Ther< 


nd  Negombo 
rvice  on  the 
inland  lakes 


mnd  east  ol  the  island,  and  the  backwitcn  on  the  coast.  The 
likes  whichaddtolhebeaulyol  Colombo,  fUndy,Like  Gregory, 
NuwanEliya  and  Kutunegalaareanifieial  or  partly  so.  Giant's 
Tank  is  said  to  have  an  area  of  6]So  acres,  and  Minneri  and 
K^lawewi  each  eiceed  tooo  acres. 

The  magnihcenl  basin  of  Trinomialee,  situated  on  the  east 
ccast  of  Ceylon,  b  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  extent,  security  and 
beauty  by  any  haven  in  the  world.  The  admiralty  had  a  dock- 
yard here  which  was  dosed  in  1905. 

Curfon-— Ceylon  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  ages  slowly 


s.  whkb  01 


nfni 


the  tc 


ualion*  t*c  above  high-water 
mark,  and  at  aome  miles  disunce  fiora  the  sea.  A  great  portion 
of  the  north  of  the  island  may  be  regarded  as  the  joint  production 
of  tbe  coral  polyps  and  the  currents,  which  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  set  impetuously  towards  the  south;  coming  laden 
with  alluvial  matter  collected  along  the  coast  of  Coraniandel, 
and  meeting  with  obstacles  south  of  Point  Calimere,  they  have 
deposited  their  burdens  on  tbe  coral  reefs  round  Point  Pedio; 
■nd  these,  raised  above  the  sea^evel  and  covered  deeply  by  sand 
drifts,  have  foimed  the  peainsula  of  JaSna,  and  the  plains  thai 
trend  watward  till  they  unite  with  the  narrow  causeway  of 
Adam's  Bridge.  Tertiary  rocks  are  almost  unknown.  The  great 
geologicai  feature  of  the  island  is  the  profusion  of  gneiss,  over- 
laid in  many  places  in  the  interior  by  extensive  beds  of  dolomitic 
limestone.  This  formation  appears  to  be  of  great  thickness^ 
■ad  when,  as  is  not  often  the  case,  the  under-surface  of 
the  gneiss  series  is  exposed,  it  is  invariably  found  resting  on 
granite.  Veina  of  pure  quarts  and  felspar  of  considerable  extent 
have  been  frequently .  met  with  In  the  gneiss;  while  in  tbe 
elevated  Unds  of  the  interior  in  the  Galle  districts  may  be  seen 
copious  deposits  of  disintegrated  lelspar,  or  iulin,  commonly 
known  ai  porcelain  clay.  At  various  elevations  the  gneiss  may 
be  found  intersected  by  veitu  of  trap  rock,  upheaved  whilst  in  a 
slate  of  fusion  Bubset|uent  to  the  consohdation  of  the  former. 

character  of  pitch-stone  porphyry  highly  impregnated  with 

vicinity  of  Adam's  Peak  and  in  the  Pussellava  district.  Laterite, 
known  in  Ceylon  as  taink,  t  product  of  disintegrated  gneiss, 
Eiists  in  vast  quantities  in  many  parts,  and  is  quarried  for 
building  purpcoes- 

aisNite.— The  seasons  fn  Ceylon  differ  very  slightly  from 
those  prevailing  along  the  couls  of  the  lodiin  peninsula.    The 


DS  of  the  yeai  are  called,  fi 


0  tbe  winds 
impany  them,  the  south-west  and  tbe  northeast. 
Ihc  former  is  very  regular  in  Its  approach,  and  may  be  looked 
for  along  the  south-west  coast  between  the  loth  and  lolh  irf 
May;  the  latter  reaches  tbe  notth-eait  coast  between  the  end 
of  October  and  the  middle  of  November.  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  In  tbe  iofiuence  which  the  south-west  monsooD  exerts 
on  the  one  side  of  the  island  and  on  the  other.  Tbe  clouds  are 
driven  against  the  lofty  mountains  that  overhang  the  western 
and  southern  coasts,  and  their  condensed  vapours  descend  thcrv 
in  coptnus  showers.     But  the  rains  do  not  reach  the  opposite 

north  are  sometimes  eibaualed  with  dryness;  and  it  not  uo- 
frequendy  happens  that  different  sides  of  tbe  same  mountam 
present  at  the  aame  moment  the  opposite  extreme  of  droughts 
and  moiature.  Tbe  influence  of  the  north-easl  monsoon  ts  more 
general.  The  mountains  which  face  the  notth-esst  are  bwer 
and  more  remote  from  the  sea  than  those  on  tlie  south-west; 
the  clouds  are  carried  farther  inland,  and  it  rains  simultaneously 
on  both  sides  <d  the  island. 

Tbe  leoglb  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  islukd 
to  the  equator,  dots  not  vary  more  than  an  hour  at  any  seasoD. 
The  mean  lime  of  the  tiling  of  the  sun's  centre  at  Colombo  oa 
February  ist  is  6*  »J~  *.m.,  and  of  its  setting  6'  5"  rM.  On 
August  15th  its  rising  Is  at  j>  (j-  a.m.,  and  its  setting  at  i^  7'  r.H. 
It  is  mid-day  in  Colombo  when  it  it  morning  in  England. 
Colombo  is  situated  in  79°  50'  4}'  £.,  and  the  day  is  further 
advanced  there  than  at  Greenwich  by  5^  19"  23*, 


-a.— The  1 


eristics  of  the  lowi:rowijig  plani 


if  Ceylon 


liiii  compiiKs  Aeiimu  /lairani,  Epilkixia  maleyani,  Tkapait 
ftpiJnn.  Ftnmia  Otpiantkm,  Salradcra  ftriica  (tlie  true  muiucd 
xirtotScnptijn}jEutmv>htocuota,  EJauienJroH  Koilmnkii,  CauM 
Ftjlula,  Ouna  BtiAtatUi.  Ac    The  herbicraui  pl^nli  of  Ihc  law 

Rtibiaaai.  Scnfiiiliiritctat  and  Etfilutbieaiit, 

Leaving  the  plaini  of  tbe  manlime  country  and  ascending  a 
height  of  4000  fi.  in  the  cential  ditlricls,  we  find  both  beitoue  and 
tiwaHUme  an  aliened  character.  The  Foliage  nf  the  latter  iilaiiet 
ami  deeper  coloured,  and  they  attain  s  heiBht  unknowti  in  ibe  not 
■owcountiy.    The  bcrbacecHjs  ve^taiion  Is  there  made  up  of  lerni. 

».„.  .,  M,,^,™.,  .,,.., .»,,.*.,„,,,,^,^j»H>jj 


laiks  ai^  ar^^nuUt  t'i^c?>«'^^he"Jcle1!1fi 


IPC  shrub  of  this  truly  alpine  le^on  is  the  rhododendroo.  which 
In  many  uutincis  gniws  to  tbe  he^l  of  70  fi.  It  is  met  with  in 
rreal  abundaDce  u  the  noiit  phrns  ol  (he  elcvited  land  above 
---' — dantlybJurKBodJuly.  Thenar- 
lilar  to  the  H'^-'  '•--•   •■—-—  '■ 


BS.i"_.,_ 

two  diilioct  varieties,  on*  liinilar  to  tbe  Nilgirl  plant,  hiving  iti 
leaves  broad  and  eordatc,  and  ef  a  rusty  colour  en  the  nnder  sde: 

.i.-.i .,: -.    .__    ,_, .__,.,_, ,,ttfK|oC 

:be  under 

vegelablem  have 

.  --     oauandbatley. 

Mviiih  fniii-trees  grow,  bul  nrely  bear.  Grapes  »re  grown  suceesa- 
ulTy  in  ihe  north  of  the  iibod.  The  vino  wen  introduced  by  the 
lutcb.  who  ovenme  ibe  diificully  of  perpetual  lummer  t^  exposing 
he  roots,  and  thus  giving  the  plants  an  artificial  winter. 

Tbe  timber  Ireei  indigenoas  to  Ceylon  an  met  with  at  every 
illilude  from  the  lea-beKh  to  the  loltieu  mountain  peak.    They 


9-,  pecuUai  to  CCybn.  is  found  on 
jiis;  it  has  narrow  rounded  leavf- 
iws  to  encfnoiu  hetghts.  frequen 

At  these  altitude!  Engliih  fiowei 
iltivBled  with  perfect  ueceB.  a> 


[linute. .  Many  ol 


Ib^wZiJr." 


St  the  attacks  of  in 


uc Idndi ol  Ihu  palia— tlKu 
..aldive.    The  Pilniyn  ud 


trhidi  Urn  qi 


jnd  Oil 

now  luniriiBtlx  And 

ia  niiuble^icny  lor  iu  llnbH.  of 


•tnnilh,  andty  ud  dodlily.    Tbcyiretr 
OcouuoniHylliey  imBe  inroads  in  hcnU  upoi 

draught  elvphanU.  "  kriila  "  or  Inpa  on  a 

bill  haidy.  and  capable  at  drawing  heavy  lo 

in^  hilt-lame  nale  Tor  ploughEng  rkcVil 

tained  on   the  village   pailiirE-lands  »l 
— '—■rt.  Ofdcer,CBylonpo»mtiih,->i    . 

untju  I StylKcnu  munljv), 

driy  called  tbf--'—  -"- 


rS£ 


populatly  called  the  Ceylo 

miak  iUiadnu  minimal     -- 

the  unilll  hiawa  (itaaiaujaeiiiui},  and  li>L.r  k.^<>^.n  In  Ceylon  I 
the  name  ol "  waoduu  "  (Prisbylei  uriinu,  P.  TMtniiei,  P.  aflial 

\Loris  pvilia),  known  u  the  "  Ceylon  aloth,"    Of  iIl<^  Chejroptei 


nnmaB   WirftHa 
ttta).  while  ibc  acaly 

W. 


■1  IOb 

licr^).    Rati 
idr'---- 

"freqiiSilly' 


'e  panther  { 


bi  Ceylon,  but  the  Inie  panther  {Afii^oj^ln 

-'"■'■-■"j'ii;.  .. 

indthe 


th^  m"st  l^'socowild eleplinia in  thT^lon {<Ilua."°A licence 
lo  (hool  or  capture  and  an  eaport  royalty  are  now  levied  by  goittn- 

Captain  V.  Legge  includea  J71  apecin  o[  birdi  in  Ceylnn,  and  many 
at  them  have  aplendid  plumage,  but  in  thia  iiapect  Ihey  are  lurpaaKd 
by  thebirdi^SouIh  AmericaaDdNoTtheiiilndia.    The  eM^a  are 

Ua  r^rkabie  brownipil™,™ ' ''<^"of  wE^"SSI^med  lor  it 

in  ill  edible  dm  Ibe  celebraHd  Chineae  dainty,  biijlita  in  cxvei  in 

BTU  fxa^towl  are  abundant.  There  are  aka  to  be  mentionod  kitw- 
iKn.  «un-birda,  leveral  beaulitul  Ay-caidiera  and  anatchna.  the 
golden  ofiolep  parToquela  and  aumeroua  pigeona.  at  which  there  are 
ai  leau  a  doico  ipeuei.    The  Ceylon  iungk-toirl  (C^u  Lo^yel^') 

ibillB  and  herona 
lingoea  line  Ihe 


bdng  Trequently  ae 
tMach  in  long  lilea. 
ind  ■  OAintkia 


ipean  apDTtamen  there  are  partridge,  quail  and  anlpe 

reted — ihc  ticpolonn  (Daboia  ^favl,  the  cobra 
ipudia/u),  tfaecaraw^la  {Triionxtphalui  kypnoUi, 
ffciJiu  ni(ninM/j[iiKihu.  which  la  k  rare  that  it  hai 


o  (I.  in  length,  and  prey,  on  hog-deer 
.    Crocodilea  Inleit  the  rivera  and  e«uai 

(C.  UftnatMi  and  C.  palialriii.    0(  liiai 


Id  the  lowvr  nngea  of  tbehd]  country  bnd  jajchLi  are  fovad  ii 
torment  iiu  prut uaiotL  But  inaecca  and  rvptika  do  tut  mabk  Eoiv- 
whUe  in  (he  higher  pUatir^  dHtricta  thn  ■  >Iao«  caapicte 
careiully  built  to  mlil  white  anta.  dninafe  and  eiunliBes  prevnt 
or  the  ftah  in 'ordinary  uie  Eor  Ihe  table  the  fines  ia  Ihe  sw,  a 

Slvirkaappearonallpartaot  thecoaat.  and  the  huw  ^w  tA  {Fnjbs 
anli^^onm)  inEeata  the  caKera  coaat  oi  the  iaiand.  where  it  atlaiaa 
■  kngthof  II  to  iJlL  There  are  alao  Kvenl  Aikea  lEiurtabk  lor 
tbebnlUaacy  o(  their  cok»ri(ig;c.f.  the  Red  Se*  patA  jgafanwa/^ 
mfiniiw),  of  the  deepeit  icarlet.  luid  tbe  gnat  ore  6th  (Sarpmrm 
Mi£ci).ola  brilliant  red.  SomeaiTpurp4e,othenydlow.Ml— p^m 
with  acalea  trf  a  luatRHia  green  are  called  "  innTita*'  by  ttwaa'' 
ef  ibeaeone  ISfatv  Hr-i--aii  -  -"-•  -tT"  ■ 

green,  yellow  and  gre>.  ^,- 
The  pearl  Aihery.  aa  indicatt-  __._...  ._  _.  .,._,  ._ 
Pafiitolirt.— The  total  population  o(  Ceylon  it 

ihoSriag  an  incmi'oi  iS-sliV^  decade- *Ti 
Colombo  waa  lJ8.ia8. 
The  population  and  arta  ol  Ibe  nine  prtmncea  1 


Northern  Prtrtirw* 


Central  PnrvirKX 
cxolUva  .  . 
ce  ol  SabaragarCL 


g5.H> 


The  table  oi  nationality  ^vb 
Low-country  Sinhaleac 
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uly  n%  ol  tbe  popnlatto  ia 
a  PaH  (i;*.);  ol  lAe  n—iarra 
ua.  tbelanguage  ia  Taml.    A 
ifEMvma 


. .xion  ol  EarMcuta.  tb< 

, et  Ponugueae  bqulreat^  aa _. 

dcacEai.  TlieVeddaha,aaniaUlaealtribe.ipeakai 

and  tbe  RotUYai.  an  oiitcait  tribe.  pnaatM  a  large  vt 

and  an  exleniive  and  moat  Intereatiiv  a^ea  ol  native  chmuch^  but 
their  moat  valuable  literature  la  written  in  Pali.  ibcMh  the  iteatcT 
partion  of  it  haa  been  trandated  into  Sinhaleae.  and  a  beakaiwe 


Chriati, 


.—The; 


,939;    luddhnO,     1.141.404;     Hi^rs,    I 
146.118.    Of  the  Chriiliana.  -"- 
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po(>uhtion,  are,  with  the  exception  of  180,000  Christians,  Buddhists. 
Ceylon  ma ]|r  properly  be  callecl  a  Buddhist  country,  and  it  is  here  that 
Buddhism  is  found  almost  in  its  pristine  purity.  Ceylon  was  con- 
verted to  Buddhism  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.  by  the  great  Augustine 
of  Buddhism,  Mahinda,  son  of  the  Indian  king  Asolca;  and  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  throushout  Ceylon,  especially  in  the  ancient  cities  of 
Anuradhapura  ana  Polonnaruwa,  bear  witness  to  the  sacrifices 
which  kinn  and  peopte  joined  in  making  to  create  lasting  monu- 
ments of  their  faith.  The  Buddhist  temples  in  the  Kandyan  country 
possess  valuable  lands,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  held  by 
hereditary  tenants  on  the  tenure  of  service.  These  lands  were  given 
out  with  much  care  to  provide  for  all  that  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  temple  and  its  connected  monastery.  Some  tenants  had  to  do 
the  blacKsmiths'  work,  others  the  carpenters',  while  another  set  of 
tenants  had  to  cultivate  the  land  reserved  for  supplying  the  monas- 
tery; others  again  had  to  attend  at  the  festivals,  and  prepare 
deoorations,  and  carry  lamps  and  banners.  In  course  of  time 
difficulties  arose;  the  tnglish  courts  were  averse  to  a  system  under 
which  the  rent  of  lands  «'as  paid  by  hereditary  service,  and  a  com- 
mission was  issued  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  (afterwards  'Lord 
Rosmcad)  when  governor,  to  deal  with  the  whole  question,  to  define 
the  services  and  to  enable  the  tenants  to  commute  these  for  a  money 
payment  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  show  that  the  services, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  were  not  onerous,  and  that  almost  without 
an  exception  the  tenants  were  willing  to  continue  the  system.  The 
anontaly  of  an  ecclesiastKal  establishment  of  Anglican  and  Presby- 
terian chaplains  with  a  bishop  of  Colombo  paid  out  of  the  general 
revenues  has  now  been  abolished  in  Ceylon,  and  only  the  bishop  and 
two  or  three  incumbents  remain  on  the  list  for  life,  or  till  they  retire 
on  pension. 

Educaticn. — ^There  has  been  a  threat  advance  in  public  instruction 
since  1875,  through  the  multiplication  of  vernacular,  Anglo- ver- 
nacular and  English  schools  by  government,  by  the  different 
Christian  missions  and  by  the  Buddhists  and  Hindus  who  have 
come  forward  to  claim  the  government  grant.  The  government  has 
also  started  a  technical  colfege,  and  an  agricultural  school  has  been 
reorganiaed.  An  agricultural  department,  recommended  by  a 
commission,  should  profit  by  the  services  of  the  entomologbt, 
mycologist  and  chemical  analyst  added  by  the  eovemor  to  the  staff 
of  the  royal  botanic  gardens  at  Pcradeniya.  There  are  industrial 
and  neformatory  schools,  which  are  partially  supported  by  govern- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made,  however, 
at  the  census  of  1901  no  fewer  than  3,790.33^  of  the  total  population 
were  entered  as  unable  to  read  or  write  their  own  tonnie.  Of  this 
number  1.553.078  were  females,  showing  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things. 

Agrvndturt, — The  natural  soils  of  Ceyk>n  are  composed  of  quartzose 
gravel,  fdspathic  clay  and  sand  often  of  a  pure  white,  blended  with 
^_^  or  overlaid  by  brown  and  red  loams,  result in|(  from  the 

^"^  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  or  the  disintegration  of  the 

gneiss  and  hornblende  formations.  The  whole  of  the  great  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  consists  of  a  sandy  and  calcareous  admixture, 
ntade  to  yield  productive  crops  of  srain,  tobacco,  cotton  and  vege- 
tables by  the  careful  industry  of  tne  Tamil  population,  who  «pare 
DO  pains  in  irrigating  and  manuring  their  lands.  Between  the 
northern  districts  and  the  elevated  mountain  ranges  which  overlook, 
the  Binteone  and  Uva  countries  are  extensive  plains  of  alluvial  soil 
washed  down  from  the  table-lands  above,  where  once  a  teeming  popu- 
btk>n  produced  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  remains  of  ancient 
works  of  irrigation  bear  testimony  to  the  bygone  agriculture  of  these 
extensive  regions  now  covered  by  swamps  or  dense  jungle. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  maritime  provinces  to  the 
east,  south  and  west  is  sandy.  Large  tracts  of  quartzose  sand  spread 
along  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  some  of  which,  of  a  pure  white,  and 
very  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  cinnamon  plant.  In  the  light  sandy  districts  where 
the  soil  is  perfectly  free,  and  contains  a  portion  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  loam,  the  coco-nut  palm  flourishes  in  neat  luxuriance. 
This  is  the  case  along  the  entire  coast  line  from  Kalpitiya  to  Point 
de  Galle,  and  farther  eastward  and  northward  to  Matara,  stretching 
to  a  distance  inland  varying  from  100  yds.  to  \  m.  From  this  light 
sandy  belt  as  far  as  the  mountain-zone  of  the  Kandyan  country  the 
land  is  mainly  composed  of  low  hilly  undulations  01  sandstone  and 
ferruginous  cuy,  incapable  of  almost  any  cultivation,  but  intersected 
in  every  direction  with  extensive  valleys  and  wide  i^ns  of  a  more 
generous  soil,  not  highly  fertile,  but  still  capable,  with  a  little 
industry,  of  yielding  ample  crops  of  rice. 

The  soil  01  the  central  province,  although  freqtiently  containing 
great  quantities  of  quartzose  sand  and  ferruginous  clay,  is  in  many 
of  the  nx)re  elevated  districts  of  a  fine  loamy  character.  Sand 
sufficiently  vegetable  and  light  for  rice  culture  may  be  seen  at  all 
elevatioos  in  the  hill  dbtricts;  but  the  fine  chocolate  and  brown 
loams  overiying  gneiss  or  limestone  formations,  so  admirably  adapted 
for  coffee  cultivation,  are  only  to  be  found  on  the  steep  sid(»<or  along 
the  base  of  mountain  ranges  at  an  elevation  varying  from  3000  to 
4000  ft.  Such  land,  well-timbered,  contains  in  its  elements  the  decom- 
posed particlei  of  the  rocks  above,  blended  with  the  decayed  vegetable 
matter  of  forests  that  have  for  centuries  scattered  beneath  them 
the  gemas  of  fertility.  The  quantity  of  really  rich  coffee  land  in  these 
distncu  is  but  tnuul  as  conpared  with  the  extent  of  country — vast 


tracts  of  open  valleys  consisting  of  an  indifferent  yellow  tenacious 
soil  interspersed  witn  many  low  ranges  of  quartz  rock,  but  tea  is  a 
much  hardier  plant  than  coffee,  and  grows  on  poorer  soil. 

JfrigaHoH. — ^The  native  rulers  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  with  a  network  of  irrigation  reservoirs,  by  which  Ceylon 
was  enabled  in  ancient  times  to  be  the  great  granary  of  soutnem 
Asia.  Wars,  and  the  want  of  a  strong  hand  to  guide  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  led  to  the  decay  of  these  ancient  works,  and  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  were  formerly  highly  productive,  became 
swampy  wastes  or  dense  forests.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  larj^r 
irrigation  works  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  memorials 
of  Ceylon's  former  greatness.  Some  of  the  artificial  lakes  were  of 
great  size.  Minneri,  formed  by  damming  across  the  valleys  between 
the  low  hills  whk:h  surround  it  with  an  embankment  60  ft.  wide  at 
the  top,  is  at  this  day  30  m.  in  circumference.  It  has  recently  been 
restored  by  government,  and  is  capable  of  irrigating  15,000  acres; 
while  the  Giant's  Tank,  which  has  also  been  restored,  irrigates 
30,000  acres.  Another  lake,  with  an  embankment  several  miles  in 
length,  the  Kalawewa,  was  formed  by  damming  back  the  waters  of 
the  Kalaoya,  but  they  have  forced  their  way  through  the  embank- 
ment, and  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  or  tank,  are  now  many  small 
villages.  In  connexion  with  these  large  tanks  were  numerous  canals 
and  channels  for  supplying  smaller  tanks,  or  for  irrigating  large 
tracts  of  fields.  Throughout  the  district  of  Nuwarakalawiya  every 
village  has  its  tank.  The  emljankments  have  been  formed  with  great 
skill,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  to  the  utmost  of  the  slightest 
fall  in  the  land ;  but  they  in  common  with  the  larger  works  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  yecn  being  brought  to  destruction 
by  the  evil  practice  of  cutting  them  every  year  to  irrigate  the  fields. 
The  work  of  restoring  these  embankments  was  undertaken  by  the 
government,  and  100  village  tanks  were  repaired  every  year,  besides 
eighteen  larger  works.  In  1900  a  sum  of  five  million  rupees  was  set 
apart  for  these  larger  undertakings. 

CuUivaHcn  and  Products. — ^The  area  of  uncultivated  land  is  little 
over  3|  million  acres,  whereas  fully  four  times  that  amount  is  capable 
of  cuTuvation.  A  great  deal  is  waste,  besides  lagoons,  tanks,  back- 
waters, &C.  Thkk  forest  land  does  not  cover  more  than  5000  so.  m. 
Scrub,  or  chena,  and  patanar  grass  cover  a  very  great  area.  Tea, 
cacao,  cardamoms,  cinchona,  coffee  and  indiarubber  are  the  products 
cultivated  by  European  and  an  increasing  number  of  native  planters 
in  the  hill  country  and  part  of  the  low  country  of  Ceylon.  A  great 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  by  the 
introduction  of  the  tea  plant  in  puice  of  the  coffee  plant,  after  the 
total  failure  of  the  latter  owing  to  disease.  For  some  time  coffee 
had  been  the  most  important  crop.  In  the  old  days  it  grew  wild  like 
cinnamon,  and  was  exported  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Portu- 
guese, but  was  lightly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  European  commerce, 
as  the  berry  was  gathered  unripe,  was  imperfectly  cured  and  had 
little  flavour.  In  1834  the  governor,  Sir  E.  Barnes,  introduced  oMffee 
cultivation  on  the  West  Indian  plan;  in  1834  the  falling  off  of  other 
sources  of  supply  drew  general  attention  to  Ceylon,  and  by  1841 
the  Ceylon  output  had  become  considerable,  and  grew  steadily  (with 
an  interval  in  1847  due  to  a  commercial  crisis)  till  1877  when  373.000 
acres  were  under  coffee  cultivation,  the  total  export  amounting  to 
io3.boo,ooo  lb.  Then  owing  to  disease  came  a  crisis,  and  a  rapid 
decline,  and  now  only  a  few  thousand  acres  are  left.  On  the  failure 
of  the  coffee  crops  planters  began  extensively  to  grow  the  tea  plant, 
which  had  aheady  been  known  in  the  island  for  several  years.  By 
1883  over  30,000  acres  had  been  planted  with  tea,  but  the  export 
that  year  was  under  700.000  lb.  Five  years  later  the  area  planted 
was  170,000  acres,  while  the  export  had  risen  to  nearly  14,000,000  Ih. 
By  1893  there  were  363,000  acres  covered  with  tea,  and  71,000,000  lb 
were  that  year  exported.  In  1807,  350,000  acres  were  planted,  and 
the  export  was  1 16.000,000  lb.  By  the  beginning  of  the  30th  century, 
the  total  area  cultivated  with  tea  was  not  under  390,000  acres,  whue 
the  estimate  of  shipments  was  put  at  146.000,000  lb  annually. 
Nearly  every  plantation  has  its  factory,  with  the  machinery  necessary 
to  prepare  the  leaf  as  brought  in  from  the  bushes  until  it  becomes 
the  tea  of  commerce.  The  total  amount  of  capital  now  invested  in 
the  tea  industry  in  Ceylon  cannot  be  less  than  £10.000,000.  The 
tea-planting  industry  more  than  anything  else  has  raised  Ceylon 
from  the  depressed  state  to  which  it  fell  in  1883. 

Before  tea  was  proved  a  success,  however,  cinchona  cultivation 
was  found  a  useful  bridse  from  coffee  to  the  Ceylon  planter,  who, 
however,  grew  it  so  freely  that  in  one  year  15,000,000  lb  bark  was 
shipped,  bringing  the  price  of  quinine  down  from  l6e.  to  is.  6d.  an 
ounce. 

In  a  few  places,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  rice  cultivation 
is  allowed  to  depend  on  the  natural  supply  of  water,  but  in  most 
parts  the  cultivation  is  not  attempted  unless  there  is  secured  before- 
hand a  certain  and  sufficient  supply,  by  means  of  canab  or  reservoirs. 
In  the  hiU  country  every  valley  and  open  plain  capable  of  tillage  is 
ndade  to  yield  its  crops  of  grain,  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  hiUs  are 
cut  into  terraces,  on  which  are  seen  waving  patches  of  green  rice 
watered  by  mountain  streams,  which  are  conducted  by  means  of 
channels  ingeniously  carried  round  the  spurs  of  the  hills  and  along 
the  face  of  acclivities,  by  earthen  water-courses  and  bamboo  aque- 
ducts, so  as  to  fertilize  the  fields  bek>w.  These  works  bear  witness  to 
the  patience,  industry  and  skill  of  the  Kandyan  villagers.  In  the 
km  country  to  the  north  and  cast  and  north-west  of  the  hills. 
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irrigation  works  of  a  more  expensive  Icind  are  necessary.  In  January 
1893,  the  immemorial  rent  or  tax  on  6elds  of  paddy  (rice  in  the  husk) 
was  removed,  but  not  the  customs  duty  on  imported  rice.  But  even 
with  the  advantage  of  protection  to  the  extent  of  10%  in  the  local 
markets,  there  haa  been  no  extensbn  of  paddy  cultivation;  on  the 
contrary,  the  import  of  grain  from  India  has  grown  laiger  year  by 
year.  Throu^  the  multiplication  of  irrigation  works  and  the 
northern  railway,  rice  culture  may  be  sufficiently  extended  to  save 
some  of  the  large  imports  (8,000,000  to  9,000,000  bushels  annually) 
now  required  from  India. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
and  the  growth  of  particular  placM,  such  as  Dumbara  and  Uva, 
b  much  prized  for  local  consumption.  The  tobacco  of  export  is 
grown  in  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna.  The  exports  of  this  article  m  1850 
were  23,176  cwts.,  valued  at  £20.698.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant 
has  not  greatly  increased  of  recent  years,  and  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  natives  in  the  northern  and  partsof  the  central  Province. 

Ceylon  has  been  celebrated  since  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
for  its  cinnamon,  and  during  the  period  <^  the  Dutch  occupation  this 
spice  was  the  principal  article  of  commerce;  under  their  rule  and 
up  to  1832  its  cultivation  was  a  government  monopoly.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  the  quantity  exported  increased,  but  the 
value  declined. 

Unlike  the  coffee  plant,  the  hardy  tea  plant  grows  from  sea-level 
to  7000  ft.  altitude;  but  crown  forest-lands  above  5000  ft.  are  no 
longer  sold,  so  that  a  very  large  area  oif  the  highest  mountain  ranges 
and  plateaus  is  still  under  forest.  Moreover,  on  the  tea  plantations 
arboriculture  is  attended  to  in  a  way  unknown  in  1875;  the  Aus- 
tralian eucalypts,  acacias  and  grevilleas,  Indian  and  Japanese 
conifers,  and  other  trees  of  different  lands,  are  now  freely  planted  for 
ornament,  for  protection  from  wind,  for  firewood  or  lor  timber. 
A  great  advance  has  been  made  at  Hakgalla  and  Nuvraia  Eliya,  in 
Upper  Uva,  and  other  high  districts,  in  naturalizing  English  fruits 
aiui  vegetables.  The  calamander  tree  is  nearly  extinct,  and  ebony 
and  other  fine  cabinet  woods  are  getting  scarce;  but  the^conser- 
vation  of  forests  after  the  Indian  system  has  been  taken  in  hand 
under  a  director  and  trained  officers,  and  much  good  has  been  done. 
The  cinnamon  tree  (wild  in  the  jungle,  cultivated  as  a  shrub  in 
plantations)  is  almost  the  only  one  yielding  a  trade  product  whkh  is 
indigenous  to  the  island.  The  coco-nut  and  nearly  all  other  palms 
have  been  introduced. 

Among  other  agricultural  products  mention  must  be  made  of 
auao,  the  growth  and  export  of  which  have  steadily  extended  since 
coffee  failed.  Important  also  is  the  spice  or  aromatic  product'  of 
cardamoms. 

The  culture  of  indiarvJbher  was  begun  on  low-country  plantations, 
and  Ceylon  rubber  b  of  the  best  qiulity  in  the  market.  The  area 
of  cultivation  of  the  coco-nut  palm  lias  been  greatly  tetended 
since  1875  by  natives  as  well  as  by  Europeans.  The  products  of  this 
palm  that  are  exported,  apart  from  those  eo  extensively  used  in  the 
island  itself,  exceed  in  a  good  year  £1,000,000  sterimg  in  value. 
Viticulture  and  cotton  cultivation,  as  well  as  tobacco  growing,  are 
being  developed  along  the  course  of  the  new  northern  railway. 

Taking  the  trade  in  the  products  mentioned  as  a  whole,  no  country 
can  compete  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  customer  of  Ceylon. 
But  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  nearly  all  products  with  Germany 
and  America;  in  cardamoms  with  India;  in  ciniumon  with  Spain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Australia,  Austria  and  France;  and  in  one  or  other 
of  the  products  of  the  coco-nut  palm  (coco-nuts,  coco-nut  oil, 
copra,  desiccated  coco-nut,  poonac,  coir)  with  Belgium,  Russia, 
France,  Austria,  Australia  and  Holland. 

Pearl  Fishery. — Peari  oysters  are  found  in  the  Tambalagam  bay, 
near  Trincomalee,  but  the  great  banks  on  which  these  oysters  are 
usually  found  lie  near  Arippu,  off  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Ceylon,  at  a  dbtance  01  from  16  to  20  m.  from  the  shore.  They 
extend  for  many  miles  north  and  south,  varying  considerably  in  their 
size  and  productiveness.  It  b  generally  believed  that  the  oyster 
arrives  at  maturity  in  its  seventh  vear,  tnat  the  peari  b  then  01  fujl 
size  and  perfect  lustre,  and  that  iithe  oyster  be  not  then  secured  it 
will  shortly  die,  and  the  pearl  be  lost.  It  b  certain  that  from  some 
unexplained  cause  the  oysters  disappear  from  their  known  beds  for 
years  together.  The  Dutch  had  no  fishery  from  1732  to  1746,  and 
It  failed  them  again  for  twenty-seven  years  from  1768  to  1796. 
The  fishery  was  again  interrupted,  between  1820  and  1828,  also  from 
18^  to  1854.  from  1864  to  1873,  and  again  from  1892  to  1900.  The 
fishery  of  1903  was  the  first  since  1891,  and  produced  a  revenue  of 
Rs.829.348,  being  the  third  largest  on  record.  In  1797  and  1798 
the  government  sold  the  privitem  of  fishing  the  oyster-beds  for 
£123,982  and  /i42,78o  respectively.  From  that  time  the  fishery' 
was  conducteo  by  the  government  itself  until  1906,  when  it  was 
leased  to  the  Ceylon  Poiri  Fisheries  Company  for  twenty  years  at 
a  rent  of  £20,000  a  year.  Professor  Herdman,  r  .R.S..  was  appointed 
to  inquire  and*  report  on  the  conservation  and  cultivation  of  the 
Ceylon  pearl-oyster,  and  visited  Ceylon  in  January  1902.  In 
oonaequence  of  nb  report,  a  marine  laboratpry  for  the  culture  of  the 
peari  oysters  was  established  in  Galle  harbour  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Homell. 

Mineral  Industries. — Conunercially  there  are  two  established 
mineral  industries: — (i)  that  of  digging  for  precious  stones;  and 
(2)  the  much  more  important  industry  of  digging  for  plumbago  or 


graphite,  the  one  mineral  of  oommcfcial  importaaoe  found.  Fnr^a 
developments  may  result  in  the  shinnent  of  the  zvcjtpOooaXfy  pan 
iron  ore  found  in  different  parts  of  Ceykm.  though  still  ao  coal  ku 
been  found  to  be  utilized  with  it.  Several  places*  too— RuanvrtSi. 
Rangalla,  Rangbodde,  &c — indicate  where  gold  was  fonnd  in  the 
time  of  the  Kandyan  kings:  and  geologbts  might  poasibly  haAate 
a  paying  quartz  reef,  as  in  Mysore.  Owing  to  the  greatly  iiicr»sed 
demamfin  Europe  and  America,  plumbago  in  1890  more  tliaa  da^ded 
in  price,  rising  from  £40  to  £60,  and  even  £100  a  ton  for  the 
finest.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  coosidcraUc  fall,  but  the  pennanrat 
demand  b  likely  to  continue  keen  in  comequencc  mainly  of  the  Cerfen 
kind  being  the  best  for  making  cruciUcs.  The  trade  wkh  Cnat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  has  slightly  decreased,  but  thoe  bas 
been  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  exports  to  Belgium  aad  Holland, 
Russia,  Japan  and  Victorb;  and  tne  industry  seems  to  be  esub- 
Ibhed  on  a  sound  basis.  One  consequence  of  its  development  has  bm 
to  bring  European  and  American  capiulists  and  Cornish  and  Itaioa 
miners  into  a  field  hitherto  almost  entirely  worked  by  Sinfelese. 
Though  some  of  the  mines  were  carried  to  a  dsptb  of  1000  ft^  the 
work  was  generally  very  primitive  in  character,  and  Wenera 
methods  of  working  are  sure  to  lead  to  greater  safety  and  ecaaony. 
Besides  a  royalty  or  customs  duty  of  5  rupees  (about  6a.  8d.)  prr 
ton  on  all  plumbago  exported;  tne  government  issue  Kccbks  st 
moderate  rates  few*  the  diining  <"  plumbago  on  crown  lands,  a  certua 
share  of  the  resulting  mineralalso  going  to  government.  The  pium- 
bago  industry,  in  all  its  departments  of  mining,  cartinc  prepomg. 
packing  and  snipping,  gives  employment  to  fuUy  100,000  sses  aad 
women,  still  almost  entirely  Sinnsl^e.  The  wealthkat  r  * 
too,  are  Sinhalese  land-owners  or  merchants. 

As  r^rds  femi,  there  are  perhaps  ^00  gem  pita  < 
in  the  uland  during  the  dry  season  from  November' to  luac 
Ratnapura,  Rakwane  and  Matara  districts.    Some  of  tncae 
a  small  scalej  but  altogether  several  thousands  of  *iinhslfsr  find  s 


iathe 


are 


Tlr 


precarious  ex»tence  in  digging  for  gems.  Rich  finds  of  a  valaahk 
ruby,  sapphire,  cat's-eye,  amethyst,  alexandrite  01 
comparatively  rare;  it  b  only  of  the  coaunones 
moonstoiM,  f^unet,  spinels,  that  a  steady  supply  k 
cat's-eye  in  its  finer  qualities  b  peculiar  to  Ceyfon, 
ally  in  great  demand,  according  to  the  fashion.  The  obstacle  to  the 
investment  of  European  capital  in  *'  ■emmtng  '*  baa  always  bees  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  thie  native  labourers  in  tbe  pits— even  if 
practically  naked — from  concealing  and  stealingeema.  A  Cbaabcr  of 
Mines,  with  a  suitable  library,  waaestabtished  in  Colombo dnriagiSy. 
Manufactures. — Little  b  done  save  in  the  preparatiQn  in  factonet 
and  stores,  in  Colombo  or  on  the  pbntatioas,  of  tbe  aeweml  pro(faa> 
exported.  The  manufacture  of  jcnvellery  and  pieparatioa  of  precaoia 
stones,  and,  among  lutive  women  and  children,  of  ptUow  lace,  give 
employment  to  several  thousands.    Iron  and ' * ' 


numerous  in  Cdombo and  in  the  plantingdistncta. 

rs.  The 


to 


are  skilful  cabinetmakera  and  carpenters, 
furnish  good  masons  and  buildcia. 

Commeru. — ^There  has  been  rapid  development  since  in2«  sad 
the  returns  for  1903  showed  a  total  value  CM  23|  milfions  stofisg- 
The  principal  imports  were  articles  of  food  and  drink  (chi^  rice 
from  Indb;  manufactured  metab  (with  s|>ecie),  coal,  oottoa  yaras 
and  piece  goods  from  Manchester,  machinery  and  nuHworib  sad 
apparel.  The  Ceylon  customs  tariff  for  imports  b  one  of  6|  %  atf 
vatorem,  save  in  the  case  of  intoxicating  drinks,  arms,  aasan  " 
opium,  &c   The  chief  export  b  tea. 

Roads. — The  policy  of  the  Sinhalese  mlers  of  tbe  interior 
exclude  strangen  from  tbe  hill  country.  Prior  to  the  British  ocnt- 
pation  of  the  Kandyan  territory  in  1815,  the  only  aMaos  of 
access  from  one  district  to  another  was  by  foofpatbs  tbrongk  the 
forests.  The  Portuguese  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  ta 
open  up  the  country  below  the  hills,  and  the  Dutch  *>»*"f««f*f  thca»- 
selves  to  the  improvement  of  the  inland  watcr-comnittaications. 
The  British  government  saw  from  the  first  the  necessity  of  mikiiif 
roads  into  the  interior  for  military  purpoaes,  and,  more  reoeatly.  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  credit  of  opduv  ap 
the  country  b  due  mainly  to  the  governor.  Sir  Edwaid  AaraeC  by 
whose  direction  the  great  military  road  from  C<4wBbo  to  Ksady 
was  made.  Gradually  all  the  military  stations  were  ooanected  by 
broad  tracks,  which  by  dqjnees  were  bridged  and  convened  into 
good  carnage  roads.  The  governors  Sir  Henry  Ward  and  Stf 
Heroules  Robinson  reoognized  the  importaaoe  of  giving  tbe  odfce 
plantere  every  asMstance  in  opening  up  the  country,  and  the  resah 
of  their  policy  b  that  the  whole  of  toe  hill  country  b  now  iatcrsected 
by  a  vast  number  of  splendid  roads,  made  at  a  cost  of  upwards  <■< 


£2000  per  mile.   In  l84iB  an  ordinance  was  passid  to  levy  from  c««ry 
adult  male  in  the  colony  (except  Buddhist  priests  r  "  ^  ••  -*  "^    •  '*  - 


six  days*  Ubour  on  the  roads,  or  an  equivalent  in  money.  Tbelaboor 
and  money  obtained  by  this  wise  measure  have  enabled  the  locsl 
authorities  to  connect  the  government  highways  by 

which  bring  every  village  cl  importance  into  co 

the  principal  towns. 

KttUiways. — ^After  repeated  vain  attempts  by  si .^ 

to  connect  Colombo  with  the  interior  by  railways.  Sir  Chariei 
MacCarthy  successfully  set  on  foot  a  railway  of  75  nu  in  kagth  from 
Colombo  to  Kandy.  The  railway  mileage  had  devdbped  to  S6l  as. 
in  1908,  inrlnding  one  of  the  finest  mountain  fines  *    '"^ 
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uraumAtO4O0olt.    Tbcl- , . . 

Upitiya.  Hatunuid  Kipuulc  (ud pncticilly  Nuwua  £liy>)  in  the 
Uu«,  are  tbiu  conaccted  by  nil,  and  fa  the  Mr  country  the  toiruof 
Kunuetala,  GaDe.  Hatara,  Kalntara,  Ac  Hoit  o(  the  debt  OB  the 
riilvayv  (all  ipvenunent  liiiei)  ie  pud  off,  aod  the  traffic  rccopti 
now  inalce  up  nearly  oofrtbud  of  tba  leiwral  rweaub  Ad  Indf^ 
Crylm  rmthm  to  Gotinect  Ibe  lodiaii  and  Ceyhn  lyileiu  hai  been 
the  subject  of  Kpuate  rrporlB  and  otunatct  byenEiiieera  lervjai 
the  Ccykm  and  Indian  jnvrnmwnia,  who  have  pronouoctd  the 

ihepoit  larimitberD  India.  The hodqiiarten of  the  mil  Rumen 
have  been  teouved  ieoa  Galle  to  ColombOk  where  the  colonial 
fcwvnmbeat  have  comtmcted  a  mafnifkcnt  breakwater,  and  under- 
lakca  other  haibour  worfa  whicb  have  neatly  augmented  both 

GoBfTWHl— CeyloD  li  a  crown  GoJony,  that  ia,  a  poeieiiien  of  tbe 
Rritwh  crown  acquired  by  conqueat  or  cearion,  the  affaire  of  which 
luunered  bv  a  fovemor,  who  reccivee  hia  appointmcDI  froni 
wn.  fenemll]^  for  a  trtm  ti  axvan.    He  d  afctated  by  an 

id  of  theVorcES.    The  le^ihtive  eu^iiL.l  >:»:..:<'  tea 


^Bm*i  and  CWivnn.— Cryloa  luu  agenciei  0 
of  IndU,  Bank  (ifUadn*.  Mensntae  Bank  i4  Ir 


the  National  Ban' 


m  the  failure  of  Ih 
■  edbyi 


111  tbe  diaeaie  of  the  coffee  plant 


a  lot 

trade  wna  in  a  vwy  Jeprefd  liate.  and  the  nneral  proapedty  of 

haiAcndilyiiaeniritfalheirDwinf^nrt  of  tea,  coox-nut  produce, 
pliunbacD,  Ac.  and  in  igos  it  nacned  a  total  of  2ft  mulions  of 
fupe«r  ^  U-F-D-;  C.L.) 

HuMry.—'Ilu  bland  of  Ce]4an  vu  known  to  the  Creeks  and 
^aoM^t  tuder  the  naraeof  Taprobant,  and  in  later  tlraei  Serendib, 
Sirinduil  and  Zc)dB2i  have  been  employed  to  dciignate  it  by 
■rilen  of  the  W«teni  tnd  Euten  worlds.  Senndib  it  a 
COTTUpCioii  of  Ibe  Sanikzit  Sutkaiadtlfa.  like  meat  oriental 
CDontties,  CeyloB  fCBEaiei  a  peat  mau  of  andenl  record*,  in 
whkb  tact  ix  ao  coatuwd  with  bble  thai  tbcy  are  difficult  to 
Hi«tt*f  ^li  The  laboun  of  Geto^  T^inunir  (1799-1843), 
bovcvo-,  belpHl  Is  ■<'—*["'*  mncb  of  thii  obicurity,  and  his 
■■^mf^tJ..  edilira  (iSjG)  o(  the  Ualmamia  iat  made  It  poaaible 

The  Tinlulm  iuctiptioiiil  reavdi,  to  which  GvotBc  "nunour 
fint  oUcd  Mladon,  and  wMch,  thnoidi  the  activity  of  Sir 
WiUiani  Grtfotr  In  1874,  hcfta  to  be  iccuntely  transcribed 
and  traailated,  extend  from  the  md  century  B.C.  onwirda. 
Amonx  the  oUeit  iaioiptlasi  diKOvtred  ue  Ihoae  on  the  rock 
tdh  of  the  Vcnaciri  l^htra  of  Anandhapnra.  cut  In  the  old 
Bnluna-lipi  chancter.  Hw  issoiptlon*  ibow  bow  powerful 
lai  the  Buddhist  Uentchy  which  dominated  the  government 
ud  national  Ufe.    Tba  Kval  deaeci  of  wcceuive  nilen  an 


Diainly  concerned  with  the  lategiiarding  of  the  rights  ol  the 
hierarchy,  but  a  few  contain  referencca  to  executive  act*  td  tbs 
kins),  as  in  *  slab  isictiplign  of  Kassapa  V.  (e.  a.D.  Qi^rvjg). 
In  an  edict  ascribed  to  hlahinda  IV,  (c.  aj>.  i};s-~99i)  reference 
1*  made  [0  the  Sinhalese  palladium,  the  lainou*  loolh-relic  of 
Buddha,  rww  enshrined  at  Kaudy,  and  the  deoee  confirms 
tradition  a*  to  the  identity  ol  the  fine  stone  (empk,  cast  of  the 
Tbuparama  at  Anundhapura,  with  the  sbiine  in  which  the 
tooth  wai  first  deposited  when'  brought  from  y'lJnj*  in  the 
nign  of  Kirti  Sri  Meghavama  (*j).  304-354). 

The  earliest  mhabilant*  of  C^Ion  were  probably  the  ancestor! 
of  the  modem  Veddahs,  a  imall  tribe  of  piimilive  hunters  who 
inhabit  tlic  eastern  jun^es;  and  the  discovery  of  palaeolithic 
stone  implemenlibuned  in  someof  their  caves  points  to  the  fact 
that  they  lepRsent  a  lace  which  has  been  in  the  island  fotunlold 
ages.  As  to  subsequent  immigration*,  the  g;rtat  Hindu  epic, 
lit  Kamoyma,  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  conquest  of  part  of  the 
island  by  the  hero  Rama  and  his  follower*,  who  took  the  capital 
of  its  Uog  Kawana,  Whatever  elemi;pt  ol  truth  ilicre  may  he 
in  tUs  fable.  It  ccitainljr  represents  no  permanent  occupation. 
The  authentic  Ustoty  of  Ceylon,  so  far  as  it  can  he  traced, 
begin*  with  the  taodlnf  in  j4j  b.c  of  Vijaya,  the  founder  of  the 
Sinhaleie  dynasty,  with  a  small  band  of  Aiysn-speaking  followers 
from  the  mainland  of  India.  Vijaya  manied  the  dsu^ter  of  a 
native  chief,  with  whoac  aid  he  proceeded  to  master  the  whole 
islsjid,  which  he  parcelled  out  among  his  followers,  some  of  wh^nt 
formed  petty  kiugdomSL  Tbc  Sinhalese  introduced  from  the 
mainland  a  comparatively  high  type  of  dvUiation,  nolatdy 
agriculture.  The  earliest  af  the  gnat  irrigation  tanks,  near 
Anuradhapura,  was  opened  about  504  B.C.  by  the  successor  of 
Vijaya;  and  about  this  time  was  established  that  system  of 
village  communities  which  still  obtains  ovcralargepaitof  Ceylon. 

the  3nl  century  B.C.  by  the  pnadiing  of  Mahinda,  a  son  of  the 
great  Buddhist  empenr  Asoki;  a  conversion  that  was  followed 
by  an  immfnse  multiplication  of  dothoboi^  curious  bell-shaped 
reliquaries  of  solid  slone,  and  of  Buddhist  monasteries.  For 
the  rest,  the  history  of  indent  Ceylon  is  largely  a  monotonous 
record  of  Mslabar  or  Tamil  Invasions,  conquAIs  and  usurps  lions. 
Of  these  latter  the  first  was  In  131  a.c.  when  two  a£«rB  in  the 
cavalry  and  fleet  revolted,  overthrew  the  Sinhalese  ruler  with 
the  aid  of  his  own  Tamil  mercenaries,  and  reigned  jmntly,  as 
Sena  I.  and  Cvplika.  until  ii;.  The  Sinhalese  Asela  then  ruled 
till  »j,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  a  Tamil  from  Tanjori, 
Elala,  who  held  the  nins  of  power  for  44  yean.  In  i6r  B.C. 
Elala  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Dutegemunu,  still  temembertd 
as  one  of  the  great  Sinhalese  heroes  of  Ceylon.  The  ruins  of  the 
great  monastery,  known  as  the  Brazen  Palace,  at  Anuradhapura, 
remain  a  memorial  of  King  Dutegcmunu  'ssplendourand  religious 
laL  He  died  in  137  B.C.,  and  thenceforth  the  hisloiy  of  Ce^on 
is  mainly  that  of  further  Tamil  invasions,  of  the  coiulruclion 
of  irrigation  tanks,  and  of  Ilie  inunrose  development  of  tbe 
Buddhist  monastic  system.  A  irapc  episode  in  the  royal  fimiiy 
In  the  jthcentuiyAJ).  is,  however,  worthy  of  mlice  as  connected 
with  one  of  Ceylon's  most  interesting  remains,  the  SIgIri  rock 
and  tank  (see  Slcni).  In  i.D.  477  Kii«  Datu  Sen  wis  murdered 
lied  the  throne  as  Kasyapa  I.,  and  wt 


e  Inhabitants,  infuriated 


by  his  crime,  built  himself  a  stronghold  on  the  inaccessible 
SIgIri  rock,  whence  he  ruled  the  country  until  in  49s  he  wi* 
overthrown  and  shun  by  his  brother  Mugillana  (495-J13),  who 
at  the  time  of  his  tsthei's  murder  had  escaped  to  India. 

Towards  tbe  dose  of  the  loth  century  Ceylon  was  invaded  by 
Rlfaraji  the  Great,  the  Chola  king,  and  after  a  scries  of  pro- 
tracted campaigns  was  anneied  to  his  empire  In  1005.  The 
island,  did  not,  however,  remain  Long  under  Tamil  domlnalioa. 
In  1071  Vijaya  Baku  succeeded  in  re-eslabllshing  the  Sinhalese 
dynasty,  and  for  a  while  Ceylon  was  freed  from  foreign  Inter- 
vention. Tbe  moat  notable  of  the  successors  of  Vijaya  Baku, 
and  Indeed  of  all  the  long  hne  ol  Sinhalese  rulers,  was  Psnkrama 
Baku  I.  (iiJS-riSo),  whose  colossal  sUtue  still  stands  near 
Poloimaniwa.    He  net  only  took  advantage  of  the  unsCTtistomed 
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tranquillity  of  the  countxy  to  restore  the  irrigation  tanks  and 
the  monasteries,  but  he  availed  himself  of  a  dii^ttted  succession 
to  the  Pandya  throne  of  Madura  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  Tamil 
enemies  by  invading  India.  According  to  the  Makawamsa  his 
generals  met  with  immediate  and  unbroken  success;  according 
to  the  more  probable  account  preserved  in  a  long  Chda  in- 
8cripti(m  at  Arpakkam  near  Kanchi,  they  were,  though  at  first 
successful,  ultimately  driven  out  by  a  ccMdition  of  the  southern 
princes  (V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India,  ed.  1908,  p.  4x1). 
In  any  case,  within  thirty  years  of  Parakrama  Bahu's  death 
his  work  was  undone;  the  Malabar  invaders  were  once  more, 
able  to  effect  a  settlement  in  the  isUnd,  and  the  Sinhalese  capital 
was  moved  farther  and  farther  south,  till  in  14x0  it  had  become 
established  at  Kotta,  now  a  suburb  of  Colombo.  In  1408  a  new 
misfortune  had  befaJlen  the  Sinhalese  dynasty;  in  revenge  for 
an  insult  offered  to  a  Chinese  envoy,  a  Chinese  army  invaded 
the  island  and  carried  away  King  Vijaya  Bahu  IV.  into  captivity. 
For  thirty  years  from  thb  date  the  Sinhalese  kings  of  Ceylon 
were  tributary  to  China. 

When,  in  1505,  the  Portuguese  Francisco  de  Almeida  landed 
in  Ceylon,  he  found  the  island  divided  into  seven  kingdoms. 
Twelve  years  later  the  viceroy  of  Goa  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Colombo,  for  which  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Kotta;  and  from  this  time  until  the  advent  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  17th  century  the  Portuguese  endeavoured,  amid  perpetual 
wars  with  the  native  kings,  who  were  assisted  by  Arab  and  other 
traders  jealous  of  European  rivalry,  to  establish  their  control 
over  the  island.  They  ultimately  succeeded  so  far  as  the  coast 
was  concerned,  though  their  dominion  scarcely  penetrated  inland. 
Materially  their  gain  was  but  small,  for  the  trade  of  Ceylon  was 
quite  insignificant;  but  they  had  the  spiritual  satisfaction  of 
prosecuting  a  vigorous  propaganda  of  Catholicism,  St  Francis 
Xavier  being  the  most  notable  of  the  missionaries  who  at  this 
time  laboured  in  the  island. 

The  fanatical  zeal  and  the  masterful  attitude  of  the  Portuguese 
were  a  constant  source  of  dissension  with  the  native  rulers,  and 
when  the  Dutch,  under  Admiral  Spilberg,  landed  on  the  east 
coast  in  i6oa  and  sought  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Kandy  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  every  inducement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  aid  in  expelling  the  Portuguese.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come 
of  this  imtil  1638-1639,  when  a  Dutch  expedition  attacked  and 
razed  the  Portuguese  forts  on  the  east  coasL  In  the  following 
year  they  landed  at  Negombo,  without  however  establishing 
themselves  in  any  strong  post.  In  1644  Negombo  was  captured 
and  fortified  by  the  Dutch,  while  in  1656  they  took  Colombo, 
and  in  X658  they  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Jaffna,  their  last 
stronghold  in  Ceylon. 

Pursuing  a  wiser  policy  than  their  predecessors,  the  Dutch 
lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  owned  their  supremacy,  and  of  opening  a  trade  with  the 
interior.  More  tolerant  and  less  disposed  to  stand  upon  their 
dignity  than  the  Portuguese,  they  subordinated  political  to  com- 
mercial ends,  flattered  the  native  rulers  by  a  show  of  deference, 
and  so  far  succeeded  in  their  object  as  to  render  their  trade 
between  the  island  and  Holland  a  source  of  great  profit.  Many 
new  branches  of  industry  were  developed.  Public  works  were 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  education,  if  not  universally 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  was  at  least  well  cared  for  on  a  broad  plan  of  govern- 
ment supervision.  That  which  they  had  so  much  improved  by 
policy,  they  were,  however,  unable  to  defend  by  force  when  the 
British  turned  their  arms  against  them.  A  century  and  a  half 
had  wrought  great  changes  in  the  physical  and  mental  status 
of  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  territory  which  in  1658  they  had 
slowly  gained  by  undaunted  and  obstinate  bravery,  they  as 
rapidly  lost  in  1796  by  imbedlity  and  cowardice. 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  English  with  Ceylon  was  as  far 
back  as  1763,  when  an  embassy  was  despatched  from  Madras 
to  the  king  of  Kandy,  without,  however,  leading  to  any  result. 
On  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  in  X79S,  a 
force  was  sent  against  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  where 
the  opposition  offered  was  so  slight  that  by  the  following  year 


the  whole  of  their  forta  were  in  the  hands  of  tbe£n^Uh 
commander. 

The  abiding  results  of  the  occupation  of  Ceykm  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  is  described  by  Sr  Fmmon  Tcnaeas 
(Ceyhn)  as  follows: 


**  The  dominion  of  the  Netherlands  in  Ceylon  was  aeariy  tqni  a 
duration  with  that  of  Portugal,  about  140  years;  but  the  polida 
of  the  two  coontriet  have  left  a  very  different  imprcM  oa  tiie  dsr- 
acter  and  institutions  of  the  people  amongst  whoin  tfccy  lived.  Tke 
most  important  bequest  left  by  the  utilitarian  genian  of  Hdkad  ■ 


guese  nas  reared  tor  itseu  a  monumen 

influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.. 

hamlet  and  province  where  it  was  implanted  by  the 

whibt  the  doctrines  of  the  refonnea  diurdh  of  HoOaad. 

i>reached  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortresses,  are  akcady  sliaoat 
orgotten  throughout  the  island,  with  the  excsepdoo  of  aa  opirav 
community  at  ColombOb  Already  the  language  of  the  Dntd.  «1k£ 
they  sought  to  extend  by  penal  enactmenta,  has  ceased  to  bc^nlBea 
even  by  their  direct  descendants,  whHst  a  cormpted  Poctasneae  a 
to  the  present  day  the  vernacular  of  the  lower  daaaes  in  evcfy  tova 
of  importance.  As  the  practical  and  sordid  sovcraineBt  of  ^ 
Netherlands  only  recognised  the  interest  of  the  naihrc  popdatiaa 
in  so  far  as  they  were  essential  to  uj^iold  their  tzadiqg  aioBoi:infa\ 
their  memory  was  recalled  btr  no  agreeable  aasociatxws:  wbiot  the 
Portuguese,  who,  in  spite  of  their  cruelties,  were  identified  vHh  tht 
people  by  the  bond  of  a  comnton  faith,  excited  a  feeling  of  ad]iuntip& 
by  the  boldness  of  their  conflicts  with  the  Kandyana,  aad  tte 
chivalrous  though  ineffectual  defence  of  their  beleaguered  tottmnx 
The  Dutch  and  their  proceedings  have  almost  ceased  to  be  nmem- 
bered  by  the  lowland  Sinhalese:  but  the  chiefs  of  the  south  aad 
west  perpetuate  with  pride  the  honorific  title  Doa^  aoowded  to  thea 
by  their  first  European  conquerors,  and  still  prefix  to  tiietr  aadesK 
patronymics  the  sonorous  Christian  names  of  the  Portuguese.'* 

The  British  forces  by  whidi  the  island  had  been  conqneicd 
were  those  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Ceykm  was  thoefore 
at  first  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  and  admimstend  froD 
Madras.  The  introduction  of  the  Madras  revesme  system,  ho*> 
ever,  together  with  a  host  of  Malabar  ooUectcKSy  led  to  matk 
discontent,  which  culminated  in  rebellion;  and  in  1798  the 
colony  was  placed  directly  under  the  cxown.  By  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  X803,  this  situation  was  regularized,  from  the  inter- 
national p<Mnt  of  view,  by  the  formal  cession  to  Great  Britaia 
of  the  former  Dutch  possessions  in  the  island.  For  a  while  the 
British  dominion 'was  confined  to  the  coast.  The  central  tract 
of  hilly  country,  hedged  in  by  impenetrable  forests  and  pre- 
cipitous mountain  ranges,  remained  in  possession  cf  Sri  Ytkiaas 
Raja  Sinha,  the  last  of  the  Sinhalese  dynasty,  who  showed 
no  signs  of  encoura^^  communication  with  bis  Euiopeaa 
neighbours. 

Minor  differences  led  in  1803  to  an  invasKNi  <tf  the  Kandyaa 
territory;  but  sickness,  desertion  and  fatigue  proved  mast 
formidable  adversaries  to  the  British  forces  than  the  tioops  ef 
the  Sinhalese  monarch,  and  peace  was  eventually  oondiidcd  iqioa 
terms  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  En^ish.  The  cmdty  and 
oppression  of  the  king  now  became  so  intolerable  to  his  subjects 
that  disaffection  spread  rapidly  amongst  them.  Pnmshmeats 
of  the  most  horrible  kinds  were  inflicted,  but  failed  to  ivpitss 
the  popular  indignation,  and  in  x8is  the  British,  at  the  nrgcni 
request  of  many  of  the  Adigsxs  and  other  native  chiefs,  proceeded 
against  the  tyrant,  who  was  captured  near  Kandy,  aad  subse- 
quently ended  his  days  in  exile.  With  him  ended  a  long  line  of 
sovereigns,  whose  pedigree  may  be  traced  throu^  upwards  of 
two  thousand  yeara. 

By  a  convention  entered  into  with  the  Kandyan  chiefs  oa  tbr 
2nd  of  March  18x5,  the  entire  sovereignty  ot  the  island  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  in  return  guaranteed  to  the 
inhabitants  dvil  and  religious  liberty.  The  religion  of  Buddha 
was  declared  inviolable,  and  its  ri^ts,  minbters  and  places  of 
worship  were  to  be  maintained  and  protected;  the  laws  of  the 
country  were  to  be  preserved  and  administered  aooording  to 
established  forms;  and  the  royal  dtics  and  revesiMs  were  to  be 
levied  as  before  for  the  support  of  govcmmenL 

With  the  exception  of  a  serious  outbreak  in  some  parts  of  the 
interior  in  18x7,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  of  tao 
minor  attempts  at  rebellion  easily  put  down,  in  1843  aad  18481 
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iIk  politiial  lUDosiitiCR  of  Ccykn  bu  rrauUKd  undiUurbcd 
lince  Lhc  depoiulioa  of  Ihe  Utt  kin|  of  Kandy. 

ABTFOti,,Rii.-Ma;M  Thorn*.  SldnMr,  Fifty  I'™,  in  Cr^lm. 
tdiud  by  hi-  -^n.  A,  aViniwr  (London,  1891)1  Conmnce  K.  C..,  Ion 
Cummiid  ,  rrpHj  Happy  JVari  |j<  OWon  (s  vol..,  Edinbui^h,  1  -  ,1) : 
H,  W.  C*^.,  Ttu  Hu.W  Cilui  «f  C^jJoii  (London,  180?).  ^"'^    "*• 

(i™b.  4,1?^., -iMq);";.  F^uwn,  CfJKril!  i(»M"do,:i..j); 
J.  C.  Wjli,,.  C^Un,  IcfoLoiibo,  ijo?).     StTilM  E-MDIkr,  A>..:na 

p4rt  L.  L^i^.  ti.,  1907,  HL,  1907,  by  Don  Marrino  dc  5i1v[L  (\i<  ,r^ 
Tunnghe.   wf^  tn   1899  was  appoint«]  epiKraphiiC  ID  lhc  I  <  .en 

Bt^wi' H.  Trills,  F!R!s..'di^to°V^?Dil  BotTl'it  f"'.N',  M. 
Ci/fl>  n-u.  [n  3  i-oIl.  conplclcd  by  Sir  Ja>cph  Kookcr;  I  .,,  1  iln 
V.  Usm,  f  Z.S.,  Hiitory  0/  lb  flrrji  <■/  CiWdh  (London.  i-:j); 
Dt  CopkKrcin,  biihop  of  Colomba.  BmUkim.  Pnmiltct  oxJ  /',.  ..ol, 
■•  UatUlui  nnd  ™  C«Jo«  (London.  iB^ili  review  by  Sir  Mat 
RWjmV  .  /(./"iiiiil-ulmn  d/  C^yoJi.  l.?oS-itPoj-    r-nili^i.r  W    A. 
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suls  >rT  rbombobcdral.  and  (be  predomiii 

NjmbohcdrDD  (r)  vilh  inlerficial  anglei  of  Ss°  14';  Ihe 

xfotl  cJoMly  reiemble  cubei  [n  ippeinnce,  and  Ihe  mincn 

neieritiic  feitun  ii  Ibe  Iwinoinf,  [he  cryjliU  being  fti 
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of  imiJl  cryiuEi  in  twiniwd  poiiLiD 
t  of  Ihe  main  ciyilal,  i*  «p«ia]ly 
Such  (Toupi  mcnblc  the  inlecper 


:a  lenticular  (hap«, 


lence  the  na 
chabuile. 


lancteiiHic  of  chabaxiie. 
art  readily  distingulihed  by 

the  ihombohednd  (cubc-likr) 
irvilal  ii  npiiKntcd  in  £g.  1, 
UK  heiagonal  pyramid 

'  phacolJte  (from  ^cAr, 

ipecific  giarily 


a  kniil)  for  (hit  vi 

Tbe  bardoHS  of ._  ,„ 

i-o»-ji6.  Ai  Etit  noticed  by  Sir  David  Btiwiier  in  iBjo,  Ihe 
icyuali  often  eihibit  inomalout  <^tca]  characters:  instead 
ol  being  uniajcial,  a  basal  Kctlon  may  be  divided  into  diarply- 
dcliDed  bisaial  lecton.  Healing  of  the  ctyitab  I)  attended  by 
a  loB  of  water  and  4  change  in  their  optical  characters;  it  ia 
probable  Iherelore  that  the  anomalous  optical  character!  arc 
dependent  on  the  an»unt  of  water  ptesenl. 

Besides  pbacolite,  mentioned  above,  other  varieliei  of  chabaiite 
ire  diitiDguithed.  Hetichclile  and  aeebachite  are  euenliaily 
lhc  same  M  phacoljle.  Haydenite  ii  the  name  given  to  unall 
rrllowiih  cryitali.  twinned  on  a  thombohedion  pboe  r,  fmni 
Jonn'i  Fall)  near  Baltimore  in  Maryland.  Acadialile  is  a 
itddish  chabaiite  from  Nova  Scotia  (ihe  old  Fnnch  name  of 
■hich  b  Acadie). 

Chemically,  chabuile  l>  a  complei  hydraled  oJt 
BdimnuIicate.wilhaunaDproponlonoIthe  Mdiumrq 

lasmallamounl  of  the  calcium  replaced 
Tbccompoaitioii  ii  howevei  vuiible. 


and  it  beat  eipreised  >i  an  laomorphoui  miiiun  of  the  mole- 
cules (Ca,Na,)AI,[SiO,),+4H,0  and  (Ca,Na,)Al,(SiiO0.+SH  A 
which  are  analogous  to  the  fel^iara.     Most  aoalysn  concspond 

(Ca,NaJAl,(SiO>),+«H,0. 

Chabaiite  occurs  with  olhec  icolites  in  the  arnygdaloidal 
cavities  of  basaltic  tocki;  occasionally  It  has  been  found  in 
gneisses  and  ichijti.  Well-fortned  nystals  aie  ImowB  from 
many  localities;  lot  dample.  Kilmalcolm  In  Renfjewshiie,  the 
Giaofa  Causeway  in  (^i.  Antrim,  and  Oberslein  in  tkrmnny. 
Beautiful,  dear  glassy  crystals  nf  the  phacoUte  (*'  seebachitc  ") 
variety  occur  with  phillipsite  and  radiating  bundles  of  brown 

Victoria.  Small  crystals  have  been  observed  lining  the  cavities 
of  fossil  shell)  from  Iceland,  and  In  the  recent  deposits  of  the 
hot  springs  ol  Plombijie>  and  Bourboone-les- Bains  in  France. 

GmcUnile  and  levynlte  are  other  tpeciet  of  leotiles  which  may 
be  mentioned  here,  since  they  are  closely  related  to  chabaiite, 
and  liLe  It  arc  rliombohctira]  and  frc<]uenl]y  twinned.  Gmelinitc 
forms  large  llcsh-red  crystals  usually  of  hexagonal  habit,  and 
was  early  known  as  •oda-chabaiitc,  it  having  the  cnmposi- 
lion  of  chabaaile  but  with  sodium  picdom  Ins  ting  nver 
caldum  (Na,,Ca)AI,(SiO04H,O.  The  fonnula  of  Icvynile  is 
CaAl,Si/J„+SH/>.  (L,  J.  S.) 

CHABLU.  a  town  of  nonb-central  France,  in  the  depatlmenl 
nf  Yonne.  on  tbe  lef  t  bank  of  the  Serein,  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Auterre 
Pop.  (1906)  JJ17.    Its  church  of  St  Manln  beloBga 


I  of  the  1 


Thet 


produced  in  Ihe  neighbouring  vineyards, 
of  which  Ihe  moil  esteemed  ate  Clos,  Bouguerots,  Mouionne, 
GtenouiUe,  Montmains,  Lys  and  Vaui-Msin.  There  an 
mnnulactuies  of  biscuita. 

CHABOT,  FRAHCOU  (i757-<T94),  French  revoluliooisi, 
had  been  a  Franciscan  friar  bclnre  the  Kevofulion,  and  after  Ibe 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  continued  to  act  as  "constitu- 
tional "  priest,  becoming  grand  vicar  of  Henri  Grfgoire,  bishop 
ol  Blois.  Then  he  was  ctccled  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
sitting  at  the  eilreme  left,  and  forming  ivi  th  C.  Baiire  and  Merlin 
dc  Thionvdle  the  "Cordelier  trio."  Re-elected  10  the  Convention 
he  voled  for  the  dcatKof  Louis  XVI.,  and  opposed  the  proposal 
10  prooecute  tbe  authors  of  Ihe  massscre  of  September,  '*  becatue 
among  them  there  ate  heroes  of  Jemmapea."  Some  of  hit 
sayings  an  well  known,  such  as  ihnl  Christ  was  the  fiist  "  idni- 
luhUtV  Compromised  in  the  f  abificalion  of  a  decree  auppreaiing 
the  India  Company  and  in  a  plot  to  bribe  certain  members  of 
the  Convention,  especially  Fibre  d'Eglantine  and  C.  Buire,  he 
was  arrested,  broughl  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
WIS  condemned  and  eieculed  at  Ihe  same  time  as  the  Dnnlonists, 
who  piDlDsled  against  being  associnled  with  such  a  "/ripan." 

CHABOT.  QBOROBI  AHTOIHB,  known  as  CuABOT  ni 
l'Aluei  (1758-1810),  French  jurist  and  statesman,  was  pre- 
sidcnl  of  the  tribunal  of  Montlu^on  when  he  was  elected  as 
ippUanl  to  the  N 


I,  then 


president  of  tbe  I* 
H^bad  a  resolution  adopted,  tending  to  give  Napoleon  Bonapane 
the  (onsulship  for  life;  arid  in  1804  supported  Ihe  proposal 
to  establish  a  hereditary  monarchy.     Nafioleon  named  him 


iNie  par  It  cade  cMI  (Paris,  1804).  and  Quiilieiu  traailairii 
'"    ■     1800), 

_i,  admiral  of  France, 
riic  Chabot  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  In 
Poitou.  Philippe  was  a  cadet  of  the  Jamac  branch.  He  was  a 
companion  of  Francis  I.  as  a  child,  and  on  that  king's  accession 

ie  was  made  admiral  of  France  and  governor  of  Burgundy 

iBain.    He  was  at  Iba  helgbl  ol  hia  power  in   1515,  and 
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commanded  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  the  states  of  the  duke  of 

Savoy;  but  in  the  campaigns  of  1536  and  1537  he  was  eclipsed 

by  Montmorency,  and  from  that  moment  his  influence  began  to 

wane.    He  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  peculation,   and 

condemned  on  the  loth  of  February  1541  to  a  fine  of  1,500,000 

livres,  to  banishment,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  his  estates. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Madam  d'£tampes,  however,  he 

obtained  the  king's  pardon  almost  immediately  (March  1541), 

was  reinstated  in  his  posts,  and  regained  his  estates  and  even 

his  influence,  while  Montmorency  in  his  turn  was  disgraced. 

But  his  health  was  affected  by  these  troubles,  and  he  died  soon 

afterwards  on  the  ist  of  June  1543.    His  tomb  in  the  Louvre, 

by  an  unknown  sculptor,  is  a  fine  example  of  French  Renaissance 

work.    It  was  his  nephew,  Guy  Chabot,  seigneur  de  Jamac, 

who  fought  the  famous  duel  with  Francis  de  Vivonne,  seigneur 

de  la  Chitaigneraie,  in  1547,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

Henry  II. 

The  main  authorities  for  Chabot's  life  are  his  MS.  correspondence 
in  the  Biblioth^ue:  Nationale,  Paris,  and  contemporary  memoirs. 
See  also  E ,  de  Barthelemy,  "  Chabot  de  Brion."  in  the  Revue  des 
questions  kistorifMS  (vol.  xx.  1876);  Martineau,  "  L'Amiial  Chabot," 
in  the  PosiiioHS  des  tkises  de  VEcole  des  CharUs  (1883). 

CHABRIAS  (4th  century  B.C.),  a  celebrated  Athenian  general. 
In  388  B.C.  he  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Aegina  and  commanded 
the  fleet  sent  to  assist  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  the 
Persians.  In  378,  when  Athens  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  he  defeated  Agcsilaus  near  Thebes.  On 
this  occasion  he  invented  a  manoeuvre,  which  consisted  in 
receiving  a  charge  on  the  left  knee,  with  shields  resting  on  the 
ground  and  spears  pointed  against  the  enemy.  In  376  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartan  fleet  off  Naxos,  but, 
when  he  might  have  destroyed  the  Spartan  fleet,  remembering 
the  fate  of  the  generals  at  Arginusae,  he  delayed  to  pick  up  the 
bodies  of  his  dead.  Later,  when  the  Athenians  changed  sides 
and  joined  the  Spartans,  he  repulsed  Epaminondas  before  the 
walls  of  Corinth.  In  366,  together  with  Callistratus,  he  was 
accused  of  treachery  in  advising  the  surrender  of  Oropus  to  the 
Thcbans.  He  was  acquitted,  and  soon  after  he  accepted  a 
command  under  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  revolted 
against  Persia.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War  (357) 
hz  joined  Chares  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Chios. 

See  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chdbrias;  Xenophon,  HeUenkat  v.  1-4: 
Diod.  Sic.  XV.  29-34;  ^nd  C.  Rchdanu,  Vitae  J^kraiis,  Chabriae, 
et  Timothei  (1845);  art.  DsLiAN  Lbacub,  seaion  B,  and  authorities 
there  quoted. 

CHABRIER,  ALEXIS  EMMANUEL  (1841-1894)1  French 
composer,  was  born  at  Ambcrt,  Puy  de  D^me,  on  the  zSth  of 
January  184 1.  At  first  he  only  cultivated  music  as  an  amateur, 
and  it  was  not  until  1879  that  he  threw  up  an  administration 
appointment  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  art.  He 
had  two  years  previously  written  an  opira  houfe  entitled  L'j^toiie^ 
which  was  performed  at  the  Bouffcs  Parisiens.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  chorus-master  of  the  concerts  then  recently  csublished 
by  Lamourcux.  In  1883  he  composed  the  brilliant  orchestral 
rhapsody  entitled  EspaAa^  the  themes  of  which  he  had  jotted 
down  when  travelling  in  Spain.  His  opera  Gwendoline  was 
brought  out  with  considerable  success  at  Brussels  on  the  xoth 
of  April  1 885,  and  was  given  later  at  the  Paris  Grand  Op^ra. 
The  following  year  1887,  Le  Ren  maigri  lui,  an  opera  of  a  lighter 
description,  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Op6ra  Comique,  its 
run  being  interrupted  by  the  terrible  fire  by  which  this  theatre 
was  destroyed.  His  last  opera,  Briseis,  was  left  unfinished, 
and  performed  in  a  fragmentary  condition  at  the  Paris  Op£ra, 
after  the  composer's  death  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  September 
1894.  Chabrier  was  also  the  author  of  a  set  of  piano  pieces 
entitled  PUces  pittoresqueSf  Valses  romantiqucs,  for  two  pianos, 
a  fantasia  for  horn  and  piano,  &c.  His  great  admiration  for 
Wagner  asserted  itself  in  Gwendoiine^  a  work  which,  in  spite  of 
inequalities  due  to  want  of  experience,  is  animated  by  a  high 
artistic  ideal,  is  poetically  conceived,  and  shows  considerable 
harmonic  originality,  besides  a  thorough  mastery  over  the 
trzatmcnt  of  the  orchestra.     The  characteristics  of  Le  Run 


maigri  lid  have  been  wdl  cammed  up  by  M.  Jondcrcs  «jm  he 
alludes  to  **  cette  verve  infpuisable,  ces  ry thmes  endiahtfs,  ertte 
exuberance  de  gaiet6  et  de  vigueur,  4  laquellc  waait  se  jolacn 
la  note  milancolique  et  £mue."  Chabrier's  premature  deaib 
prevented  him  from  giving  the  full  measure  of  his  worth. 

CHACMA*  the  Hottentot  name  of  the  Cape  baboon,  Fcf:: 
porcaritu,  a  q>ecies  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Soiiih  Aina 
as  far  north  as  the  Zambezi.  Of  the  approximate  mit  oi  la 
English  mastiff,  this  powerful  baboon  is  blackish  grey  in  ccImj 
with  a  tinge  of  green  due  to  the  yellow  rings  on  mosl  of  the  han 
Unlike  most  of  its  tribe,  it  is  a  good  dimber;  and  where  voodi.. 
cliffs  are  not  available,  will  take  up  its  quarters  in  till  tit& 
Chacmas  frequently  strip  orchards  and  fruit-gardeztt,  bnai 
and  devour  ostrich  eggs,  and  kill  Iambs  and  kids  for  the  sake  ol 
the  milk  in  their  stomachs. 

CHAOO,  a  territory  of  northern  Argentina,  part  of  a  lusc 
district  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco,  bounded  N.  by  the  ttmierj 
of  Formosa,  E.  by  Paraguay  and  Corricotcs,  S.  by  SacLi  fe. 
and  W.  by  Santiago  del  Esteio  and  Salta.  The  Bermejo  rna 
forms  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  Parag;Qay  and  Paori 
rivers  its  eastern;  these  rivers  are  its  only  means  of  ooBsmfitci- 
tion.  Pop.  (1895)  10,422;  (1904,  est.)  13.937;  *rea.  52,741  ^ 
m.  The  northern  part  consists  of  a  vast  plain  filled  with  BOE&br:- 
less  lagoons;  the  southern  part  is  slightly  higiicr  and  is  covcrrj 
with  dense  forests,  occasionally  broken  by  open  grassy  spaces. 
Its  forests  contain  many  spcdes  of  trees  ol  great  cctoc^ 
value;  among  them  is  the  quebratko,  which  is  exported  for  tbt 
tannin  which  it  contains.  The  capital,  Resistcnda,  ^±  x-. 
estimated  population  of  3500  in  1904,  is  situated  on  the  Parari 
river  opposite  the  city  of  0>rrientes.  There  is  railway  CBsamiO- 
cation  between  Santa  F6  and  La  Sabana,  an  insignificant  tisbtr- 
cutting  village  on  the  southern  frontier.  In  the  taritory  ^^'^ 
are  still  several  tribes  of  uncivilized  Indians,  who  occasksdlK 
raid  the  neighbouring  settlements  of  Santa  F6. 

CHAOONNE  (Span,  ckacpna),  a  slow  dance,  introduced  iato 
Spain  by  the  Moors,  now  obsolete.  It  resembles  the  Pisu- 
caglia.  The  word  is  used  also  of  the  music  conqtoscd  far  tks 
dance — a  slow  stately  movement  in  ]  time.  Such  a  noveisn: 
was  often  introduced  into  a  sonata,  and  formed  the  conventioaii 
finale  to  an  opera  or  ballet  until  the  time  of  Clock. 

CHAD  ICeaoda),  SAINT  (d.  672),  brother  ol  Ccdd.  wboo  be 

succeeded  as  abbot  at  Lastingham,  was  consecrated  bcshap  at 

the  Northumbrians  by  Wine,  the  West  Saxon  bishop,  at  thr 

request  of  Oswio  in  664.    On  the  return  of  Wilfrid  fran  Fraact, 

where  he  had  been  sent  to  be  consecrated  to  the  same  sec.  i 

dispute  of  cotirse  arose,  which  was  settled  by  Theodore  in  favoer 

of  Wilfrid  after  three  years  had  passed.    Chad  thcrcupoo  irtnt^ 

to  Lastingham,  whence  with  the  permission  of  Qswio  be  «S5 

summoned  by  Wulfhere  of  Merda  to  succeed  his  bishop  Jaru3;aa 

who  died  667.    Chad  built  a  monastery  at  Barrow  in  Liaopia- 

shire  and  fixed  his  sec  at  Lichfield.    He  died  after  he  had  brkf 

his  bishopric  in  Mercia  two  and  a  half  years,  and  was  sncoeedtd 

by  Wynfrith.    Bede  gives  a  beautiful  character  of  Chad. 

See  Bcde's  Hist.  Bed.  edited  by  C.  Plummer.  tit  33.  24.  2S:  '-r. 
2,  3  (Oxford,  1896);  Eddius,  Vita  WU/ridi,  xiv..  xv.  edited  b) 
J.  Raine,  Roils  Scries  (London,  1879). 

CHAD,  a  lake  of  northern  Central  Africa  lying  betvKS 
12^  50'  and  14**  10'  N.  and  13*  and  15*  £.  The  lake  is  situated 
about  850  ft.  above  the  sea  in  the  borderland  between  the  fcrtJe 
and  wooded  regions  of  the  Si<dan  on  the  sooth  and  the  and 
steppes  which  merge  into  the  Sahara  on  the  north.  The  area  of 
the  lake  is  shrinking  owing  to  the  progressive  desiccatiofi  of  t>e 
country,  Saharan  climate  and  conditions  replacing  those  of  t>t 
Sudan.  The  drying-up  process  has  been  compatativciy  lapKi 
since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  a  town  which  is  tSso  «u 
on  the  southern  margin  of  the  lake  being  in  1905  over  20  m.  fn«i 
it.  On  the  west  the  shore  is  perfectly  flat,  so  that  a  shght  hie 
in  the  water  causes  the  inundation  of  a  considerable  area— i 
fact  not  without  its  influence  on  the  estimates  made  at  varyias 
periods  as  to  the  size  of  the  lake.  Around  the  north-west  arxj 
north  shores  is  a  continuous  chain  of  gently  skifKng  sandJiiis 
covered  with  bush.    This  region  abounds  in  big  game  and  birds 
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are  plentiful.  In  the  east,  the  country  of  Kanem,  the  desiccation 
has  been  most  marked.  Along  this  coast  is  a  continuous  chain 
of  islands  running  from  north-west  to  south-east.  But  what 
were  islands  when  viewed  by  Overweg  in  1851,  formed  in  1903 
part  of  the  mainland  and  new  islands  had  arisen  in  the  lake. 
They  are  generally  low,  being  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  and  lie 
from  s  to  20  m.  from  the  shore,  which  throughout  its  eastern  side 
nowhere  faces  open  water.  The  channels  between  the  islands 
do  not  exceed  2  m.  in  width.  Two  principal  groups  are  dis- 
tinguished, the  Kuri  archipelago  in  the  south,  and  the  Buduma 
in  the  north.  The  inhabitants  of  the  last-named  islands  were 
noted  pirates  until  reduced  to  order  by  the  French.  The  coast- 
iioe  is,  in  general,  undefined  and  marshy,  and  broken  Into  numer- 
ous bays  and  peninsulas.  It  is  also,  especially  on  the  east, 
lined  by  lagoons  which  communicate  with  the  lake  by  intricate 
channels.  The  lake  is  nowhere  of  great  depth,  and  about  midway 
numerous  mud-banks,  marshes,  islands  and  dense  growths  of 
aqueous  plants  stretch  across  its  surface.  Another  stretdi 
of  marsh  usually  cuts  off  the  northernmost  part  of  the  lake  from 
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ihe  central  sections.  The  open  water  varies  in  depth  from  3  ft. 
in  the  north-west  to  over  ao  in  the  south,  where  desiccation 
is  less  apparent,  ^ed  by  the  Shari  (q.v.)  and  other  rivers,  the 
lake  has  no  outlet  and  its  area  varies  according  to  the  season. 
The  flood  water  brought  down  by  the  Shari  in  December  and 
January  causes  the  lake  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of  34  ft.,  the 
water  spreading  over  low-lying  ground,  left  dry  again  in  May  or 
June.  But  after  several  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall  the  waters 
have  remained  for  years  beyond  their  low-water  level.  Never- 
theless the  secular  shrinking  goes  on,  the  loss  by  evaporation  and 
percolation  exceeding  the  amount  of  water  received;  whilst, 
00  the  average,  the  rainfall  is  diminishing.  In  1870  the  lake 
rose  to  an  exceptional  height,  but  since  then,  save  in  1897,  there 
has  been  only  the  normal  seasonal  rise.  The  prevalent  north- 
east wind  causes  at  times  a  heavy  swell  on  the  lake.  Fish 
abo\ind  In  its  waters,  which  are  sweet,  save  at  low-level,  when 
they  become  brackish.  The  lagoons  are  believed  to  act  as 
purifying  pans  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  in  the  water 
a  precipitated.  In  the  south-west  end  of  the  lake  the  water  is 
yellow,  caused  by  banks  of  clay;  elsewhere  it  is  clear. 

The  southern  basin  of  Chad  is  described  under  the  Shari, 
which  empties  its  waters  into  the'  lake  about  the  middle  of  the 
southern  shore,  forming  a  delta  of  considerable  extent.  Beyond 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  lake  is  a  depression  known  as  the 
Bahr-el^hazal  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Nile  affluent  of 


the  same  naihe).  This  depression  is  the  termination  of  what  is 
in  all  probability  the  bed  of  one  of  the  dried-up  Saharan  rivers. 
Coming  from  the  Tibcsti  highlands  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  has  a 
south-westerly  trend  to  Lake  Chad.  Near  the  lake  *he  valley 
was  formeriy  swampy,  and  at  high-water  the  lake  overflowed  into 
it.  There  was  also  at  one  time  communication  between  the 
Shari  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  so  that  the  water  of  the  first- 
named  stream  reached  Chad  by  way  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
There  Is  now  neither  inlet  nor  outlet  to  the  lake  in  this  direction, 
the  mouth  of  the  Ghazal  having  become  a  fertile  millet  field. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  distinct  current  from  the  Shari  delta 
to  the  east  end  of  the  lake — known  to  the  natives,  like  the  de- 
pression beyond,  as  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal — indicative  of  the  former 
overflow  outlet. 

Besides  the  Shari,"  the  only  important  stream  entering  Lake 
Chad  is  the  Waube  or  Yo  (otherwise  the  Komadugu  Yobc), 
which  rises  near  Kano,  and  flowing  eastward  enters  the  lake  on  its 
western  side  40  m.  north  of  Kuka.  In  the  rains  the  Waube 
carries  down  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  lake. 

Lake  Chad  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  by  report  to 

Ptolemy,  and  is  identified  by  some  writen  with  the  Kura  lake 

of  the  middle  ages.    It  was  first  seen  by  white  men  in  1823 

when  it  was  reached  by  way  of  Tripoli  by  the  British  expedition 

under  Dr  Walter  Oudney,  R.N.,  the  other  members  being  Captain 

Hugh  Clapperton  and  Major  (afterwards  Lieut.-Colonel)  Dixon 

Denham.    By  them  the  lake  was  named  Waterloo.    In  1850 

James  Richardson,  accompanied  by  Heinrich  Barth  and  Adolf 

Overweg,  reached  the  lake,  also  via  TripoU,  and  Overweg  was 

the  first  European  to  navigate  its  waters  (185 1).    The  lake  was 

visited  by  Eduard  Vogel  (1855)  and  by  Gustav  Nachtigal  (1870), 

the  last-named  investigating  its  hydrography  in  some  detail. 

In  1890-1893  Its  shores  were  divided  by  treaty  between  Great 

Britain,  France  and  Germany.    The  first  of  these  nations  to 

make  good  its  footing  in  the  region  was  France.    A  small  steamer, 

brought  from  the  Congo  by  Emile  Gentil,  Vas  in  1897  launched 

on  the  Shari,  and  reaching  the  Chad',  navigated  the  southern 

part  of  the  lake.  .  Communication  between  Al^ria  and  Lake  Chad 

by  way  of  the  Sahara  was  opened,  after  repeated  failures,  by  the 

French  explorer  F.  Foureau  in  1899-1900.    At  the  same  time 

a  French  officer,  Lieut.  Joalland,  reached  the  lake  from  the 

middle  Niger,  continuing  his  journey  round  the  north  end  to 

Kanem.    A  British  force  under  Colonel  T.  L.  N.  Morland  visited 

the  lake  at  the  banning  of  1902,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 

the  Germans  first  reached  it  from  Cameroon.    In  1902-1903 

French  officers  under  Colonel  Destehave  made  detailed  surveys 

of  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  shores  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

In  Z903  Captain  £.  Lenfaqt,  also  a  French  officer,  succeeded  in 

reaching  the  lake  (which  he  circumnavigated)  via  the  Benue, 

proving  the  existence  of  Water  communication  between  the  Shari 

and  .the  Niger.    In  1905  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander,  a  British 

officer,  further  explored  the  lake,  which  then  contained  few 

stretches  of  open  water.    The  lake  is  bordered  W.  and  S.W.  by 

Bomu,  which  Is  partly  in.  the  British  protectorate  of  Nigeria 

and  partly  in  the  German  protectorate  of  Cameroon.    Bagirmi 

to  the  S.E.  of  the  lake  and  Kanem  to  the  N.E.  are  both  French 

possessions.    The  north  and  north-west  shores  also  belong  to 

France.    One  of  the  andent  trade  routes  across  the  Sahara — 

that  from  Tripoli  to  Kuka  in  Bomu — strikes  the  lake  at  its  north- 

west  comer,  but  this  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance. 

See  the  works  of  Denham,  Clapperton,.  Barth  and  NaChtieal  cited 
in  the  btographical  notices:  Ceog.  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  (1904; ;  Capt. 
Tilho  in  La  Ciofrapkie  (March  1906);  Boyd  Alexander,  From  the 
Niger  to  the  NiU,  vol.  L  (London,  1907) :  A.  Chevalier,'  Mission 
Chari-Lac  Tchad  1(^0^-1904  (Paris-  1908) ;  E.  Lenfant,  La  Grande 
Route  du  Tchad  (Paris.  1905);  H.  Freydenberg,  £lude  sur  le  Tchad 
et  le  bassin  du  Chari  (Pans,  1908). 

CHADDERTON,  an  urban  district  of  Lanca«hire,  England, 
within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Oldham  (q.v.).  Pop. 
(1901)  24,89a.  Cotton  and  chemical  works,  and  the  coal-mines 
of  the  neighbourhood,  employ  the  large  industrial  population. 

CHADERTON,  LAURENCE  (?i536-i64o),  Puritan  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lees  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Oldham,  Lancashire,  probably 
in  Sq>teffiber  1536,  being  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Chaderton, 
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ft  gentleman  of  an  andent  and  ^wealthy  family,  and  a  aeafous 
Catholic.  Under  the  tuition  of  Lauxence  Vatiz,  a  priest,  he 
became  an  able  sdiolar.  In  1564  he  entered  Christ's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  where,  after  a  short  time,  he  formally  adopted  the 
reformed  doctrines  and  was  in  consequence  disinherited  by  his 
father.  In  1567  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
subsequently  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Qement's  church, 
Cambridge,  where  he  preached  to  admiring  audiences  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  views,  though  numbering 
among  bis  friends  extremists  like  Cartwright  and  Perkjns.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  that  when  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  founded 
Emmanuel  College  in  1584  he  chose  Chaderton  for  the  first 
master,  and  on  his  expressing  some  reluctance,  declared  that  if 
he  wotdd  not  accept  the  office  the  foundation  should  not  go  on. 
In  1604  Chaderton  was  appointed  one  of  the-  four  divines  for 
managing  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 
In  1578  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  1613  he  was 
created  D.D.  At  this  period  he  made  provision  for  twelve 
fellows  and  above  jforty  scholars  in  Emmanuel  College.  Fearing 
that  he  might  have  a  successor  who  held  Arminian  doctrines, 
he  resigned  the  mastership  in  favour  of  John  Preston,  but 
survived  him,  and  lived  also  to  see  the  coUege  presided  over 
successively  by  William  Sancroft  (or  Sandcroft)  and  Richard 
Holdsworth.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  November  1640  at  the  age 
of  about  Z03,  preserving  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  to  the  end. 

Chaderton  published  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  about 
iS8o.  and  a  treatise  of  his  On  JusHfieaUon  was  printed  by  Anthony 
Tnysius.  professor  of  divinity  at  Xciden.  Some  other  works  by 
him  on  theological  subjects  remain  in  manuscript. 

CHADWICK.  SIR  EDWIN  (1800-1890),  English  sanitary 
lefonner,  was  bom  at  Longsight,  near  Manchester,  on  the  a4th 
of  January  x8oo.  Called  to  the  bar  without  any  independent 
means,  he  sought  to  support  himself  by  literary  work,  and  his 
essays  in  the  Westminster  Xeview  (mainly  on  different  methods 
of  applying  scientific  knowledge  to  the  business  of  government) 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  engaged 
him  as  a  literary  assistant  and  left  him  a  handsome  legacy.  In 
1832  he  was  employed  by  the  royal  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  and  in  1833  he  was 
made  a  full  member  of  that  body.  In  conjunction  with  Nassau 
W.  Senior  he  drafted  the  celebrated  report  of  z  834  which  procured 
the  reform  of  the  old  poor  law.  His  qpedal  contribution  was  the 
institution  of  the  union  as  the  area  of  administration.  He 
favoured,  however,  a  much  more  centralized  system  of  admini- 
stration than  was  adopted,  and  he  never  ceased  to  complain 
that  the  reform  of  1834  was  fatally  marred  by  the  rejection  of 
his  views,  which  contemplated  the'  management  of  poor-law 
relief  by  salaried  officers  controUed  from  a  central  board,  the 
boards  of  guardians  acting  merely  as  inspectors.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  poor  law  commissioners. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  administer  in  accordance  with  his 
own  views  an  act  of  which  he  was  largely  the  author,  his  relations 
with  his  official  chiefs  became  much  strained,  and  the  disagree- 
ment led,  among  other  causes,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  poor  law 
commission  in  1846.  Chadwick's  chief  contribution  ta  political 
controversy  was  his  constant  advocacy  of  entrusting  certain 
departments  of  local  affairs  to  trained  and  selected  experts, 
instead  of  to  representatives  elected  on  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  While  still  officially  connected  with  the  poor 
law  he  had  taken  up  the  question  of  sanitation  in  conjunction 
with  Dr  Southwood  Smith,  and  their  joint  labours  produced  a 
most  salutary  improvement  in  the  public  health.  His  report 
on  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  " 
( 1 84  2)  is  a  valuable  hbtorical  document.  He  was  a  commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Health  from  its  esUblishment  in  1848  to  its 
abolition  in  1854,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension,  and  occupied 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  voluntaiy  contributions  to  sanitary 
and  economical  questions.  He  died  at  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  on 
the  6th  of  July  1890.    He  had  been  made  K.C.B.  in  1889. 

Sre  a  volume  on  Tkt  Eoils  of  Disunity  im  Central  and  Local  Ad- 
miftistrali^n  .  .  .  ttnd  the  iVop  Centralteatimt  for  the  People,  by 


Edwin  Chadwkk  (1885) :  also  The  HeaUk  ef  S^Hems^ « 
W^P.^f  Edwin  Chadwieh,  wilh  a  Biot^piucai  ' 


Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  (1887). 

CHAERBMON,  Athenian  dramatist  of  the  first  half  of  the 
4th  century  bx.  He  is  generally  considered  a  tragic  poet 
Aristotle  {Rketorie,  iiL  za)  says  his  works  were  mtcsded  for 
reading,  not  for  representation.  According  to  Snidaa,  he  «as 
also  a  comic  poet,  and  the  title  of  at  least  one  of  his  pUy^iAckSUs 
Slayer  of  Tkersiles)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  satyik  dnma. 
His  Centaurus  is  described  by  Aristotle  {Poet.  L  12)  as  a  rhapsody 
in  all  kinds  of  metres.  The  fragments  of  Chaettnwn  arc  distis- 
guished  by  correctness  of  form  and  fiadhty  ol  ihythm,  bat 
marred  by  a  florid  and  affected  style  reminbcent  el  A^thoa. 
He  espedaSly  excdled  in  descriptions  (tndevmntlj  intiodiKedj 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  flowers  and  female  beauty.  It  a 
not  zgned  whether  he  is  the  author  of  three  epigiaas  ia  the 
Greek  Anthology  (Palatine  vii.  469,  730,  721)  which  bear 
his  name. 

See  H.  Bartsch.  De  Chatremmu  PoHa  Iratjkm  (1843);  fa^nnti 
in  A.  Nauck,  Pranmenia  Tragicorum  Croetmmn, 

CHABRBMON,  of  Alexandria  (ist  century  aj>.).  Stok  phi2i> 
sopher  and  grainmarian.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  portiaa 
of  the  Alenndrian  library  that  was  kept  m  the  tcmpie  cl 
Serapis,  and  as  custodian  and  eacpoundcr  <tf  the  sacred  boob 
(Upoypa/iiMrwbtt  sacred  scribe)  bdonged  to  the  hi^er  tanks  c-f 
the  priesthood.  In  a.d.  49  he  was  summoned  to  Rone,  vttb 
Alexander  of  Aegae,  to  become  tutor  to  the  youthfol  Nero. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  History  ef  Egypt;  of  works  on  Comit;, 
Egyptian  Astrology ,  and  Hierogfypkics;  wad  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  on  Expl^ve  Confutuiions  {(nrHmjml  Tn/iinri>y<ipsTim' 
Chaeremon  was  the  chief  of  the  party  which  ^tJ*  ««»-*<  the 
Egyptian  religious  system  as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  wonktp  of 
nature.  His  books  were  not  intended  to  re|»esent  the  ideas  of  ki» 
Egyptian  contemporaries;  thdr  chief  object  was  to  pet  a 
description  of  the  sanctity  and  symbolical  secrets  of  asdest 
Egypt.  He  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  ChacreoMB  vhs 
accompanied  (c.  26  B.C.;  Strabo  zvii.  p.  806)  AdxnsGalhB, 
praefect  of  Eofpt,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  ooastry- 

Fragments  In  C  Mailer,  Fragmenta  Hi^eritmwm  Cemtarmm,  a. 
495'499* 

CHABRONBIA,  or  CBazxonca,  in  ancient  town  of  Bocoda, 
said  by  some  to  be  the  Homeric  Ame,  situated  aboat  j  m.  W. 
of  Orchomenus.  Until  the  4th  century  B.a  it  was  a  dependeacy 
of  Orchomenus,  and  at  all  times  it  played  but  a  subordiiaic 
part  in  Boeotian  politics.  Its  importance  lay  in  its  strategic 
position  near  the  head  of  the  defile  which  presents  the  last  soiu^ 
obstade  to  an  invader  in  central  Greece.  Two  great  katL<s 
were  fought  on  this  site  in  antiquity.  In  ^8  BX.  Philip  IL 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon  were  confronted  by  a  ooolederatt 
host  from  central  Greece  and  Pdoponncse  under  the  Ieadets2i4> 
of  Thebes  and  Athens,  which  here  made  the  last  stand  on  behiJ 
of  Greek  liberty.  A  hard-fought  conflict,  in  which  the  Greek 
infantry  displayed  admirable  firmness,  was  dedded  in  fa\aLr 
of  Philip  through  the  superior  organisatioa  of  his  aimy.  In  96 
B.C.  the  Roman  general  L.  Comdius  Sulla  defeated  the  amy  of 
Mithradates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  near  Chaeroncia.  The  latter  t 
enormous  numerical  superiority  was  neutralised  hy  SuCi's 
judidous  choice  of  ground  and  the  steadincn  of  bis  kgioeaiKS, 
the  Asiatics  after  the  failure  of  their  atta^  were  won  down  aad 
almost  annihilated.  Chaeronda  is  also  notabk  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  who  returned  to  his  native  town  in  old  ace, 
and  was  hdd  in  honouf  by  its  dtisens  for  many  saoDcss*'\e 
generations.  Pausanias  (ix.  40)  mentions  the  divine  hoooon 
accorded  at  Chaeroncia  to  the  sceptre  of  Asamcmnan,  the  work 
of  Hephaestus  (d.  Iliai,  ii.  xox).  The  site  of  the  town  is  partly 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Kapraena;  the  andent  dtadd  was 
known  as  the  Petrachus,  and  there  is  a  theatre  cut  in  the  rodL 
A  colossal  seated  lion  a  little  to  (he  S.E.  of  the  site  maxki  the 
grave  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  fighting  against  Philip;  this 
lion  was  found  broken  to  pieces;  the  tradition  that  it  was  Uova 
up  by  Odysseus  Androutsos  is  incorrect  (see  Murray,  Hamdko^k 
for  Greece^  ed.  5.  1884,  p.  409).  It  has  now  been  restored  aad 
re-erected  (i905)> 
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AuTHOUTUi.— TkucyiUdci  iv.  76;  Diodoitu  ivL  Rs-M:  Phi- 
urcb.  AUttailtr,  cb.  q\  Sulla,  du.  16-141  Appiin,  MillmiUi£a, 
d».4*-43;  W.M.Laih-.T'nMliiiiffMtnCrmdoDdiiii.raij!, 
£1  IJ-llT,  IQl-Ml;  B.  V.  Hnd,  HiiUha  Numomm  (tWord,  iMl), 
p.  1911  i.KiommyB,AiilikiScUiul^Mtri»GnBlunliiMH,Brtin, 
1403}.  PP-  ll?-!;];  G.  Solirudn  in  ^Un.  MUUil.  igoy  pp.  JOI  ff.; 
1905.  p.  l»;    190S,  p.  J96;   'Mw.  'A,!*!.!..,  1908,  p.  Sj. 

CRABTOGHATHA,  [he  name  given  by  R.  Leuckbsn  to  ■  ntua 
(map  of  tnnipucDt  ud  loc  the  meat  put  pelagic  orgultnu. 
wboM  pcnition  ia  the  (nimil  kipgdora  ii 
■  vtry  bolilFd  onr.     Oidy  Lhree  genera, 
'    Satiin.  SfadiUa  md  Krekaia.  are  ttcog- 

Ncveitheles  theie  inimala  ciiit  Ln  ei- 

I  the  iocredibJe  multitude  of  orgaoumi 

vhichperv^eit.  Rough  leaa^&c.t  cause 
them  to  aetk  ufely  In  dropping  into 
deepematet.    Deep-tea  {otm*  alio  occur, 

1 but  in  t^le  o(  (hii  llic  group  ii  euentlally 

j  pelagic. 

^  Aiinlelhebodytaaomeltiilarscin. 

.     in  feagth,  Ihough  aonteapedet  an  larfer»  by 

4  or  i  mm.  In  breadth,  and  it  la  thaped 

~,,r,    ••  lomeihini  like  ■  totpado  <dth  fidt  Bangn 

^  ~'     *•  and  a  iliriitly  awolkn,  nundcd  bead.     It 

\  >      ,  canbedindedinlDthiccngkma— n.)liad, 

Jf^"  ''    riiJtnink.andfiiLltail.KpanledlrDinaiie 

1^^  almoM  apherica]  head  li  covered  by  a  hood 
n^^  which  can  ha  retracted;  it  bean  dpoa  ila 
'  ^^    jBidc  a  aamber  of  aiclde^haped,  chitinoua 

^'  V  apliiea— both  o(  theae  (catum  are  lued  in 

^^ ''       characteripog  Che  varioua  ipecH.    A  pair 

cf  eyea  lie  donaliy  and  liehind  them  |a  a 

ahapea.  ol  modified  epidmnii,  ut  which  an 


t  mouth,  a  longitudinal  alit,  opeu  on 
F  ventral  aurfacT  c' the  head.    It  kadi 


bnl  ganglia  with  nreichei  a  boriBin.. _. 

sutrgangUa  OB  Banie  nrnxindi  the  tail.     Intothtaefiok 

h«d.  vhich  aie  largely  culicular  and  ttrengthcMtl 

'.  niactory  nerve,  |^  ndiating  ban,  a  aingle  layer  of  ectoderm 

OUactnry  ornn. 
.Tenack. 
Tactile  hainipriiig- 

S^oi^         ™ 

tract  taaoftiy  be  divided  inuai 

and  an  taleniae.    The  latla  runa  MID  ao 

twiiu  or  colli  Mralghl  la  the  anuh  wUeti  ie 

L ,- ; diluted  at  the  lunelion  of  the  unnk  irith 

Seminal  pouch,  the  liil.  Amedbnmeanlerytunidaf  dorao- 
The  eyn  are  mdi-  „nin1ly  •uppona  the  alimentary  canal  and 
ottd  aa  black  dota  1,  canlinDe<rbehind  it  Into  the  tail,  Urne 
M^  tha  cerebral     dividing  [he  body  avity  loto  two  kleral 

Them   are   no   ifeclaliied   circulatory, 
nvpitory  or  aattory  organa. 
Iha  ■ervosa  ayaCAd  coaiiata  of  a  ccreteal  gangKon  in  tha  head, 


)'>4^ii 


i  the  olflclDiy  dccle  no  (1 
■a  are  hermaphndi' 


(''to^MKeri 


walla  of  the  in 

ma  oviducta  wnoae  inner  and  anienor  end  u  deacnUHl 
er  endi  opening  one  on  each  aide  cf  theinui,  wh 
....  ..:,     . .. ..._.  [J  M  sieven.  the 

.._  , ,_  Ita  waOi  and  travera 

-.  -..10  acccaaoTy  cella,  and  finally  enter  1 

-._ ly  ovlducti are Tntmed  between  tlie  "•»■ 

"  lad  the  ge 


Le  duct  formed  of  ti 


he  germlaal  ulthc 

r_ .  dmuhaneouily.  The  two  tei 

Inrmed  by  lateral  proUfetatuu  of  the  Hving  perib 

break  off  and,  lying  in  the  coclomic  fluid,  bnakuj]  , 

They  paia  out  through  Ihort  vaaa  deferentia  with  internal  ciliated 

With  hardly  an  exception  the  tnnHHTent  egga  are  laid  into  the 
■ea  and  Boat  on  ila  lurface.  The  devebpmenl  la  duect  and  there  b 
no  larval  atage.  The  legmentation  b  cunaplele;  one  aide  of  the 
hallow  blaatolphere  invagiiialea  and  forma  a  gailrula.  The  blailo- 
pore  cloaca,  a  new  mouth  and  a  new  anua  auhaaquently  aiiaiag. 
The  archenteron  j^vea  off  two  lateral  pouncha  and  thua  beanea 
Irilobed.  The  middle  kibe  forma  the  aUmentaiy  canali  It  cicaei 
behind  and  Dpeni  to  the  exterior  anteriorly  and  ao  fflakea  the  mouth. 
The  two  lateral  lobeacontainthecoclom:  each  aeparatea  off  In  Front 

.»..L  r ^i_  L__j  inj  pffBimabiy  then  divide*  again 

d  poKeriorty  the  tail  regiona.    An 
nf  Chaelognalhi  ia  that. 


SpaJitU^atjIi^opun  la.  however,  littoral  and  ovipoaita  on  aea-wnl, 
and  the  "  Valdivi*  "  brought  home  a  deep^ea  ipeciea. 
The  three  genera  are  differentiated  aa  follow*:— 
Jiitina  M.SIabber, with  tmpalncf  lateral  fine.  Thiagenuawai 

Krphtia  piungerhana,  with  one  lateral  fin  00  each  aide,  eiteiid- 

SpadcUa  P.  Langerhan^  with 


or  end  of  the  hn. 
iiolated  one  and  ihould  probably 
It  haj  certain  hiatolcgical  m 


literal  fini  on  the  tail  and 


bejio  lite  with  th 


.„,.     X  J.  CnHl.  CMogmt 
apa  (iMj):    S.  S-—"— 


i,  Jakri.  A 

CHAnOPODA  (Gr.  xtini,  hair,  nit,  foot),  a  loological  daai, 
JDcludiDg  the  majoiily  of  the  Aonelid*  («.>.],  and  indeed,  aave 
(ciT  the  Echiuioidea  (;.>.),  co-cmouive  with  that  group  u 
uiualty  accepted.  They  are  diviiible  into  the  Haplodrill  (f.a.) 
or  ArchiaoneUda,  the  I^lychacta  coDiaining  the  marine  worm), 
the  OligochactB  or  terrettrial  and  ficah-waiet  annelidi  (■« 
Eutswoih),  the  Hirtidinea  or  leechca  (>ee  Lgics),  and  a  email 
group  of  parasitic  worma,  the  Myibatomida  (i.t.). 

The  distinctive  chuicten  of  the  clau  Chaelopoda  aa  a  whole 
ate  partly  embodied  in  the  name.  They  poaacB  (aave  for  certain 
An^ianndida,  meat  Hirudinea,  and  other  very  nre  uceplioaa) 
utap  nr  chaetae  imnlantcd  in  epidcnnll  [riti.  The  tetae  an 
.ccordance  with  the  mettincriam 
projlomlurafQllowedhy  a  number 
aegmenta  in  an  individual  ii  fre- 
The  anterior  end  of  body  alwayi 
TTie  internal  organa  are  largely 
repeated  raetamerically,  in  comapondence  with  the  cnemal 
meiameriim.  Thui  the  body  cavity  ii  divided  into  a  acquence 
•epta;  Ukd  even  among  the  Hinidlnea, 


__,...  .  ically  in 
oflhebody.which  coniiiti  of  ■ 
of  segmcnli.  The  number  01 
qtiently  more  or  lean  definite. 
"  cephaliiati— " 
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where  tbii  condition  b  utoilly  not  to  be  obiervcd.  then  b 
embtyologicil  evidence  that  the  eiisling state  of  affain  is  derived 
from  Ihit.  Commonljr  the  nephridia  are  itiidly  paired  >  tingle 
pair  to  each  segmenl,  while  Ihe  branchei  of  the  blood  vascular 
ijniem  are  similarly  metameric.    The  alinentiryctnat  it  nearly 

rounded  by  (he  Gnl  tegment  of  the  body  and  overhung  by  the 

ictment  of  the  body  or  opens  donally  a  liltlc  way  m  front  of  this. 

The- Cuss  as  a  WnotE.-The  Chactopod;.  are  wiili  but  few 
eiceptioni  (Myioslomlda  in  part,  Sltrimsfii}  elongiied  worms, 
flattened  or,  more  usually,  cylindrical,  and  bilaterally  jyin- 
metHcal.  The  body  coniitli  of  a  number  of  eiacily  similar 
or  closdy  simiUr  legmenli,  which  are  never  fused  and  mela- 
morphosed,  as  in  the  Ailhropodi,  to  [orm  ipecialized  regions 
of  ihe  body.  It  b,  bowever,  always  posiible  to  recogniu  a 
head,  which  consisli  at  lentl  of  Ihe  peiiitORiiai  legmenl  with  a 
forward  projection  of  Ihe  same,  the  protlomium.  A  thorax  also 
is  somelimes  Co  be  ditringuished  from  an  abdomen.  Where 
locomolive  appendiges  ((he  panpodia  of  the  Pirfychaeta)  exist, 
Ihey  ate  never  jointed,  as  alwayt  in  the  Arthropoda;  nor  are 
Ihey  modified  anteriorly  to  form  jaws,  as  in  that  group. 

TheproiIoiniuniDvcThaii^sihr  nwinh.ind  it  aflrn  of  enumerable 


£,  Eye.  |»,      rnjBiwmui  pai 

j5.  Moulh.  Pt,    Parapodium. 

Ji.  DorHlcimil.  pr.     Prouomium. 

pert  Peratoidium.  probably  equal  prA,  PmiiDniul  lenucie 

pax,  Periiiomut  drri.  :c,    Venlial  cimii. 

tepartiHl  by  an  eitemal  groove,  and  containing.at  lean  leinpc 

independc'nl  of  Ihe  ccctoni  (houEh  later  Invaded  by  ihe  lall 
any  cak  ihe  eaviiy  of  the  prouomiuni  is  single,  and  kk  I 
■s  is  ihc  caviiy  01  the  segBicnlt  of  Ihe  body,  by  paired  coeiomic 
chambcES.  Il  hat,  however,  been  alined  thai  this  cavity  is  formed 
by  a  pair  of  mesoblaaiic  nimies  <N.  KteiaenbeTE),  in  whicii  case  there 
it  more  rea»n  for  favourinE  Ihe  view  (hat  woind  auicn  an  equality 
between  the  pralomiun  and  Ihe  (in  that  case)  other  legmenii  at  (he 
body.  The  peculiar  proslomiun  of  TomopUria  it  dHoitfed  below. 
The  body  wall  of  Ihe  ChacloHda  eoniitti  of  a  "  dermp-miiKv'"  " 

wall),  eicepi  in  nun  leeches.  A  lin^  layer  of  epidermic  celh, 
ol  which  are  alandular,  forms  the  outer  layer.  Rarely  an 
ciliated,  and  then  only  in  limited  iraett.  They  leereie  a  ci 
which  never  approachH  in  thicknctt  the  olicn  calcilied  cjiit 

they  are  in  the  Arf  hropoda. 


. _,.  with  Iheexlemal 

the  Ofisochaeia  there  are  oflen  ■  series  of  d 

■— -■ — lent  alw  among  the  Fotydiaeia 

:her  Chaetofudi  the  coelom  b  aki 


S£'>ii^ 


protifeiatioiis  of  the  coelomk  epitheUum,  which  have  uodirrgcfle  i 
further  changes  in  the  iimi^  fcnni.  ibe  eodDm  of  iluiRoopdui 

inicularly  clear  (aihicm  Ihe  genenl  charactsi  oTtbc  twkii 

hiaher  Melaioa,    It  has  been  indeed  largelr  upoa  (he  ra 
I  ehanctniiing  Ihe  Chaetopoda  that  the  coaaprioo  d  d 


re  modibed  KirHdisu. 


ivition  of  the  cDetom  oflhe  s^menu,  iadecd  a  teadeivy  la  thr 
ivene  direction,  owing  lo  the  ■uppretsion  of  aepta.  Aiansc  tt* 
ilieochacra  Ihe  donaT  veiiel   in   £>riwdrdiu  and    a^^f""      "  ■ 

Mnmirnicate  with  ihe  main  coctomic  caviiy.  To  ihit  paiarLti 
Hloffl  it  Irnuenily  added  a  gooDcoel  encUmng  the  gooKb  and  iBe 
innelt  of  their  ducu.  Thu  coodition  b  nore  fully  denti  with  brtm 
1  ihe  detcribfion  ol  the  OlinchaiTta.  The  diviaioa  and.  indred. 
m  of  the  coelam  culminaiea  in  the  keches.  wbick 
f  other  mpcclt.  an  Ihe  moat  nwdiAed  of  AawUt. 

cerebral  ganvlia  conjiected  by  a  circunweadohaf^  room 
with  a  ventral  aanolionaied  cord.  The  plan  of  the  emtrat  ar 
lyiiemli  therefore  that  of  Ihe  Arthropoda.  AnnotiheA—^'— 
in  Amhuma  and  khdc  Polychaelea.  the  whole  central  oe 


Kf  "hf  S^ 


rrounded  by  a  special  and  occaannally  ratbe 
rbral  ganglia  conttiiute  an  aEehicenbrum  for 
'ing  no  evidence  thai,  at  in  the  Anhrofwda 
of poit^ralgangliahaitaken place.  Inlhckt 


Tanged  nnglii  an  iv^'- 
lao  in  CKhcr  Chictapn^ 


eii^  Syuen 


!!r"l(!>'.i^?!?." 


ChiclDpoda.  Thb  u  the  vascular  or  : 
unneceiiarily  termed  pscudhaemal). 


ssra 


gf  iclae  or  even  lo  ■  tingle  seta.   On  [he  other  hand,  i 


eft^direcfly  by' 


res&xs-^ 


■  and  capdlanet  which  ""pply  [^ 


■e  dcnal  anl  vernal 
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«  developed,  Ibe  chief  one  of 


Jmluuui  only  in 


wlimei  (jo  mmy  Ictcbet  ind  OlifocliKU)  eiteml 

, lucll.    Uinally  they  da  not  eiKDd  outmrdi  of 

c  miuculK/  byen  cf  the  body  wiu.    The  nuin  ti     ' 

OtjfOfhaeu 

"by>7  VBhJwi^  M  oijil 


enfaryo  of  certala  fonu 
of  ■  pluin  ia  nfeich  fou  ■ 
red  by  hMBOftobii:  it  k 
Polyebocti)  fncn.  whkh  ti-. »  »» .. 
The  idum  any  be  pink  ( Jfoit'aiu) 


iDtliCT  rtBpar^tory  ^ifnLcni 


Pi^'nhut  Matiima.  in  ihii  »oriii,xl<c  vcntul  t|l«>d -vo^rr.  u 
nuaDcB  u  to  oocHpy  nearly  the  whole  .jf  ihr  shiirlable  [DClom. 
Cany  the  ptocea  but  ■  liiilc  farther  anil  iht-tmluili  disapManand 
iapLe*litiimbitaU«i<)>faaorli^"».'.>.^l.  U  ha.  !>« ..  Md 
that  thecDBditioa  ihovn  jq  certain  I' .  V'  -  -.  ^i  1  i.  r ;,  ..mI:  li  i;i. 

egeloin  and  boCIIKKOd  m  pritrnti^-ciy  oui.-  Hj*[:9  Lkl  sjkdcn  wiu.-b 

have  bees  cndnaNy  differeiHlaled.  The  [am  of  developmenl, 
ol  tlw  ot^  o(  the  [atier  (laijely  ha«ed  upon  ob^rvilio™  upon  the 


r,  but  the  wide  tuba  with 


»  bomolocout  DFsar 

»ly^«^Sl!ir'l- .  - 

.  je  funnelt  of  onain  PolychM»,  and  (thouf  b  with  leHamranee) 
w  gonad  diKtt  in  Oligochaeta  ond  Hirudioea.    Tbe  fundiofl  of 

«w — ihoUEh  it  ouy  be  painted  out  that  there  are  Broundi  for 
tlieving  thai  the  gonad  duct*  are  to  Rome  eitcnt  alio  otvani  of 
u:relion  (see  below).  IJter,  the  inveatTgationi  (4  E.  Meyer  and 
S.  Goodiich.  endoTKd  by  LankcKer,  ltd  toihe  opinion  that  under 

x:lj3ed__two  diMinct  sett  of  oipans,  vii.  nrphridia  and  coe' 
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agree  with  thoee  of  Bergh  in  ■howing  the  backward  frowth  erf  the 
nedliridinra  fion  the  fuiind  cdi.  There  are  thin  nibiuntial  nuoiu 
foe  believliw  that  the  nephridluB  growi  backwank  fnn  a  funnel 
aa  doc*  tbe  eodomoduct.  1(  I*  therefore  by  no  meaia  certain  that 
•0  ptafonnd  a  dUTeiBice  embryokglcally  can  be  nucnod  to  CHt 
between  the  excretory  aeiArliUa  and  the  ducta  leading  from  tbe 
coeloD  to  the  extedoTi  wEiich  arc  uniaUy  niiodated  with  the  a- 
tnuion  of  (he  geiutal  producta  among  the  Chaetopoda- 

Tbere  are.  however,  anatomical  and  hiitologlcal  diflerencec  to  be 
HO  at  iny  rale  at  the  eiDemei  between  the  UDdoubled  oephijdia 
'  Goodrirfi.  Meyer  and  Lanketter,  and  tbe  coeJoo^oducta  of  the  Bpe 

indiiputed  nephridin 

Pulychiuu.    Their  ID 


% 


D,  OpUal  •edioa  of  a  branch  tt     i.      Salenocyti 

orfana  are  preient  to  the  number  of  a  tingle  pair  pe 

commonly  pieecnl  in  the  majority  of  the  aegmci 

failina  often  among  the  Oligoduela  in  a  varying  number  ol  the 

anlenor  aegmenta.    They  aie  conaiderably  reduced  in  number  in 

certain  Pcdychaeta.  Eaieniially.anephtidium  Lib  lube,ganenlly  very 

Sand  much  Colded  upon  iticlf ,  comooied  of  a  Briog  oC  ccUi  plaod 
10  end  in  which  the  conliououi  lumen  it  excavated.   Sucli  celk 
are  termed  "  dnin  pipe  "  celU.    Fiequenily  the  lumen  it  branched 

Eilemady,  the  nepbridium  openi  by  a  itniiht  pan  of  the  tube, 
which  i>  often  very  wide,  and  beie  the  inliacellutir  himen  become* 
intenrtlulat.  Rarely  tbe  nepbridium  doet  um  conunum'cate  with 
the  coelom:  In  tuch  caiei  the  ncphridium  endi  in  a  ainile  cell,  like 
the  "Aame  ceU  "  of  a  Plalyhelmlnth  worm,  in  which  there  u  a  lumen 
blocked  *1  the  cntomk  end  by  a  lufl  of  fine  cilia  prvjectinj  inlo  Iba 
lumen.  Thit  ii  u  with  .fisfemu  (Veihdovilc^.  The  comlilion 
ii  intemlint  *>  a  penbtence  of  the  condiliont  obtainiflg  in  the 
pmviiional  nephndia  of  t.f.  lUyiiiJiifiiifi.  which  afterward)  became 
by  an  enbigemenl  and  opening  up  of  ihe  funnel  the  permanent 
nephndia  ollhe  adult  worm.  In  aome  Pol>'chael>  <>.(.  ClfCfm, 
tee  fig.  i)  there  are  many  of  thete  flame  crlh  to  a  ungle  nephndium 
which  are  tpecialiied  In  lorm,  and  have  been  termed  "tolenocytet 
(Goodrich).    They  ait  repeated  in  Ptlyifiiia,  and  an  euitly 
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to  be  compand  with  limiluly-placvl  celU  [a  tbe  orpfaridii  of 

MOR  unullr»  and  lodfcd  la  Karljr  cvtry  other  cue  unoia  tbe 
OliEOcliuta  iiid  Kinidioca,  tbecoelomic  »pettHre  o(  tbe  nephniium 
coDutaof  eevent  rUi»  dtiited  like  the  neporidiviB  ftieU  rora  ^rettR' 
or  kai  extent,  fonnins  ■  runnd.  The  fuoDel  viinee  StqHv  in  die 
■nd  DuiDber  cf  it*  compoDent  celU.    Then  mn  eo  miiny  diflemcee 

of  Ataionrma  »iid  the  eitTBordinariljr  Um  end  (alclcd  funnel  of  Ibe 

inenlioDed  worm  tbe  iuRnelji  of  the  ■mrrior  nephridia  mn  uiinll  and 
but  Jew  »lkd:  il  it  only  tbe  nepbndia  in  And  behind  ihe  I7(h 

manin.  «hieh  re^lL  tbe  funaetaof  the  iDoad  duett  lij.  coeb^o- 
ducti). 

AnvHH  the  Polyehaeu  the  neiihridliiiB  at  Stitii  ftet  (if.  I)  !■  like 
that  of  the  OI%DchKn  and  Hiradlaea  in  that  the  coil^fkudular 
tahc  haa  aa  inttacellolar  duct  wUch  it  dilated  Id  tbe  ease  way  la 
paiU.  Tha  Patyehaeta,  hewevtr,  ptaaut  va  arilh  anutba  lami 
of  Dephridlom  aeeA.  for  eaiample,  tn  Artmiula,  lAtat  a  laife  funDcJ 
leada  Ibid  a  ihort  aod  vUe  eaenio^  titfac  wboae  lumefl  it  iDHr- 
cellular.  la  the  youag  ttafea  of  llkla  mem  vhich  have  been  iO' 
vetticated  by  W.  B.  Benhain.  the  tube,  though  amaller,  and  with  a 
but  Uttle  prooounced  funnel,  haa  itill  aa  intacellHlar  duct.  Thai 
theee  crtaiia  in  Polycbaeta  terve  for  tbe  removal  of  the  fenerative 
product!  lo  tlH  exterior  it  proved  not  only  liy  the  cornpoBdenct 
In  number  to  Cheni  of  Iho  gonacb,  but  iiy  actul  ohaervation  of  tbe 
EenerativG  product!  in  tnnelt.  TUt  form  of  nephiUia  ieadi  to  the 
■hocier  but  HHnliilh'  tiraSai  otnna  In  tbe  Po^rehaete  SUnaipu, 
■Dd  to  tluiK  of  tbe  &hiun>idtB  ((«.)  and  of  the  Cnhyrca  <g,>.J. 

Theuih  the  paired  amacenaM  of  the  nephridia  ft  tbe  prevalenl 
one  io  the  Chaetopoda,  there  an  many  eaiamplea,  anonff  the  Oligo- 

;t  of  tin  body^  which  may  or'nuy  n«°£ 
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i|f  tbemeelvra,  but  haveinaayca 

I.  CsckwwifKU.— In 


ssrs.' 


(MiEOchaeta,  a 


i  (by  Coodrk 


Strni.&t-,  funnelj  wi  til  vide  and  thort  duett  attached  Eonephti 
In  other  Polnhacla,  lonad  duett  in  the  CafiUtlHat.  the  loi 
ducti  of  tbe  leeehet.   In  all  tbete  caaet  we  have  a  duct  which  I 

a  uiually  wide,  alwiyi  intercellular,  lumen,    feneraOy.  if  i 

alwaya.  cSialed.  which  openi  diiectly  into  tbe  coelom  on  the  one 

haDdandODIotheeileriaroflbebadyoir-' "-     "        ' 

actrn  are  plain  in  all  the  cmiei  dted,  ex 
which  win  be  conaideTed  leparately. 
There  ia  not  a  (rent  dal  of  diSemrt 


■e  otbet.    Tbete  char- 


nelory  cr^r 


iUlly  of  . 


catnory  it  it  neeetaaiy  to  refer  the 

«  FtlyiHt.    Both  tcriet  of  or(ant ' 

tube  lading  fnm  the  codora  to  tbe  i 

grow  bacit  centrif ugally  from  tbe  f uni 

ally  or  immedlalety  oontiniKut  with 

funnel  and  gnwt  E«kwan]i.    IniDi 

ebaeta,  tperm  duett  of  Pkrttryctts, 

the  nephridia.  two  eefnieBtt.  the  fui 

of  tbe  tegment  which  carriea  the  etb 

cerUTB  that  a  hard  and  fatt  Use  oi 

intenellularlumina.  Finally,  in  f uoiKian  tnerr  aieaomc  pointt  oi  iike- 

neaa.    Tbcgunadducttof  LwiifTiiu.Ac..  mutt  ueifmm  one  function 

nf  nephridia;  they  nutt  convey  Id  tbe  eiierior  tome  of  the  cotlomic 

■Hid  with  ita  dHntcgnted  prtxlucti  of  w^te.    There  it  no  potti- 

blUty  that  apem  andova  canetcapr  by  thcae  tubet  not  in  company 

with  coehmlc  auid.    In  tbe  eaie  of  many  Oligochieu  where  there 

la  no  vnacukr  network  autnuading  the  ncphridiuin,  thii  [uixtian 

muit  be  the  chief  one  of  tbaie  glanda,  the  non  elaboran  proceu 

-' 'oB  uUi«  plais  in  the  ca«  cf  nn^iidia  niroundcd  by  a 

la  of  htoaT  capHUriet.    A  couKlention  of  tbe  nwde  of 
'  appearance  of  the  coelomoductt  thtt  have  thui 

lied!  (with  tbe  poaiiblc  oception  of  Ihoie  of  Ihe 

kecbea)  teema  taihaw  Ihal  tbenit  adiMlnct  though  varying  relaliaa 
belwien  Ihem  and  the  nephiidia.  It  hat  been  tbown  that  In  Ta^ifa. 
and  tome  at  her  tquatic  Oligochacta,  the  HBital  aegmenu  are  al  hrtl 
provided  with  nephridia,  and  (bat  theteditappear  on  the  appearance 
of  Ibe  generative  duett,  which  an  coelooKduda.  In  uamhtuin 
IbtcooBcUon  lit  little  doteri  tbe  fuBoel  of  the  aepfaridiuBi,  in  the 
tegntentt  in  irtuch  thefunneltof  the  goiud  ducltare  lo  be  devctopnl. 
penittt  and  a  conliniiout  with  tbe  gonad  duel  funnrlt  on  their  firvt 
appeanncb  In  the  dewJopmeBt  of  the  Acanlbodrilid  eanhwonn 
Ocloctai«iu{F.  E.Beddard}thefunneltof  Ihepninephridiadiitppiar 
eieept  in  tK  genital  tegineBtt.  where  they  teem  to  be  actually 
eonvertcd  lato  the  geailal  fuanett.  At  Ihelettt  there  it  no  doubt 
-'  '  ^hegeaitat  funnelt  tn  developed  precitcly  wheiT  the  nephridial 
It  lameriy  eiiiled.    If  the  geniUI.  f unnelt  are  not  wholly  or 


rich  pitiua  <tf 
devetopment  ai 


In  the  genital 


.    Hen  alH  Ihc  nniitl 
aed  out  of  nephiidial  In 


;h  they  ar 


(W.  B.  Beoham)  Ihe  « 
nephridia :  they  an  tit 
the  funnel  it  urge  and 

have  been  converted  into  or  certainly  tt 
developed  funnd.  Tbiifliunpleitinulir' 
chaeta  when  ■  true  nephridiun  ' 

cDelotnottome,  according  to  the 
whole  Dlnq,  having,  aa  It  tbouffht 

the  teveiaZ  namplet  docritK^I  p 

into,  a  tioilar  or  di^^Ily  dif erent  orgu  pBrfanniia  IheKaeicai 
inaloiaui  (unctian.    Thua  the  poatcaval  vria  of  &e  hiabB  xm- 

btata  It  partly  a  new  tlruetun    '         '  '    ' 

of  the  ore-eutCinff  poterior  ea. 

fnth  a\  The  nej^iridia  of  the  genital  te 


innuny.  perhapamou,genemof  theOligoi^aettlaaiy.EiiMi'ti. 
and  pouibTy  the  gonad  duett  in  the  Himdinen.  At  an  e^ai^  d 
Ihe  lurmer  it  hitlieen  tbown  (Beddaid)  that  a  laigc  —ditn  mc  a 
Lyiad:ilui\iu  hni  freely  cfien  to  the  coelom,  that  iibleihmia 

Gnalty,  Ihit  it  enckaea  the  oviiy  or  ovariem,  brlwecn  which  aod  th 
exienor  a  pattage  ia  tfauteflccled.  TatbitcalrgatT  wil^belatiglk 
oviductt  in  Tel»itean  fidtea  and  prohoUy  the  gnwl  duett  in  K^nl 

POLICHAETA. — TMi  (roup  may  be  thua  defined  and  lb 
definition  coatiuLed  and  compared  with  tboic  of  Ihe  other 
divisona  of  the  Chaelopoda.  Setae  alwayi  preaent  and  oAra 
very  Urge,  much  varied  in  form  and  very  numerout,  borne  bj 
Ihe  doital  and  ventral  parapodia  (when  preaeot).  T^  pov- 
tniTuum  and  the  aegmentj  generally  oltcn  bear  proceaaea  tensorr 
and  branchial.  Eyea  often  present  am 
plicated  in  tttudute.  C^iteDum  not  prea 
aa  in  OligochaelL  The  aniu  it  monlly  termisaJ,  and  then  ate 
no  anterior  and  poiterior  lucLen-  Nervoua  lyalaa  ohfc 
imbedded  in  the  epidermiL  Vascular  syitem  gcB«al]y  proral 
forming  a  cloted  ayiLem  of  lubei.  Alimentaiy  canal  ia/cf> 
coiled,  ocCaiionally  with  glandi  which  are  ain^ile  caen  lad 
lomeLimet  terve  as  tii  reieivoin;  jiwi  oltcn  ptoenl  ind  n 
evenible  pharyu.  Nephiidia  aometimet  of  the  type  of  ihotr 
of  the  Oligochaela;  in  olber  caia  ihort,  wide  tubei  with  a  iugi 
funnel  lerving  tl»  cnllrdy  oc  in  pirt  ai  ■DOad  ducu.  Fn- 
qucnlly  leduced  in  number  of  pain:  nrdy  (Ca^ilrflMw)  amn 
than  one  pair  per  segment.  Gonads  ml  to  i*Mik  let)  bpostiw 
as  in  OUgochaels.  and  often  more  abundtal;  tbe  isdnidu:! 
usually  unisexual.  No  tpedtliied  lyilem  of  qiemalbectc, 
ipcnn  reservoin,  and  copulaloiy  appanlus,  as  m  OUvKhacta; 
development  generally  thiough  a  larval  form;  repiodnftion  t? 
budding  alio  occurt.     Marine  (nrdy  (resh-witer)  i>  kllaf. 

Tbe  Polycbaeta  conlrait  with  Ihe  OUgochaela  by  tk  v^ 

of  different  re^ni  of  the  body.    Thebeadii  always  lecnghiAbk 

and  much  nun  conspicuous  than  In  otlier  ChaetopedL    At  a 

the  Oli^ochaeta  the  peristomial  segment  it  oftcs  wilhswt  actta; 

but  Ihi)  chartcler  i>  not  by  ai 

Oligochteli.    The   pmslomium   bean   often 

donal  and  ventral,  whii 

of  branchial  plumes.  ^ 

mouth  in  ihote  lube-di 

able  for  the  fact  that  rhe  hammer^haped  pros 

venlial  ptocasa  each  with  a  single  sett,     li 

thai  thoe  are  a  pair  of  parapodia  which  have  shiflcd  Soi 

The  presence  of  parapodia  distinguish  this  fni 

ol  Chaelopoda,     Typically,  the  paiapodium  c 

piocesses  of  Ihe  body  oti  each  side,  each  of  which 

of  lelUi    Ibeic  two   diviaioM  of  the  '*tisb 
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mpeciivdynoti^udiuinudDcurapddium.  TbeDOtopodium  may 
he  rudimcDUiy  oi  absul  uid  the  mlin  pjinpodium  nducnl  lo 
the  mcral  ndfc  oi  even  minplEldy  imnpicsenled.  Nilunlly, 
it  i>  UDoot  tbc  fiee  living  foimi  tint  the  pinpodium  ii  bat 
developed,  ud  lust  develtiped  amoni  tbc  tubicoleu 
Poly(i»*t«.  To  eacb  division  of  the  pmpodium 
beloBfi  tyiHcally  ■  long  tentide,  ihe  dmu,  vhich 
be  defective  upon  one  oi  otiier  of  tbc  noto- 
moi  nemopodiunii  ud  nuy  be  developed  into 
boreiccnt  ^  or  into  a  flit  scale-like  process, 
.  the  elytron  (in  Ptlynf,  ftc.). .  There  ue  othei  (ills 
'    developed  in  addition  to  those  which  itpment  the 


A  replud  by  Ibe  growth  ^.  -^^ 

wi  wuL  uial  the  «n«ior  irgnmiti  of  the  ■bdoveo 
■e  chsnoers,  ibe  mu  dioppisg  out  uid  being 
dinee  with  the  dIu  of  the  aetie  in  the  thoiu  ol 
L     AmoH  ibe  pllgnehMa  the  •enuUlir  puKiirc 

—jDOOf  Ibt  PahrcbKta 

krked  Into  the  **"^f'  lonn,  so 


i4  devdopiBcat  of  |enhAl 

much  ■>  that  these  latter  have  been  plaeed^indiSe , 

even  genera.  The  aluntion  in  forn  does  not  only  afleet  so 
-oant  in  gvaentKHi;  but  the  Corm  of  the  parspodia,  Ac 
Tliere  an  evve  dimcrphic  forms  sinoiig  the  Syflids  where  t 

fitpkridia, — The  ocphridia  of  th  P  ychaeta  ha  bttn  g 
desh  with  above  in  CMiiideriiig  lb  neph  du)  lyflnn  of  ih 
poda  u  a  whole.  They  contram  wi  b  tbo«  o(  th  O  gocbi 
Rii^iaH  by  rcuon  of  their  Inq      U  t^     ^ 


0?,S, 


eneretory  imea  bean  to  Ibat  of  thE  Ob 

SOJtific-KaH  of  a  Krin.    In  this  wnni 

iaiso«r<ic  thesegmenuof  thebody,  Dd 

like  that  ol  |he  aephridia  in  ibe  Emkyl 

m  not  Inn.  *Pt><an  "  open,  as  a  ni 

frcnt  of  Sat  which  btua  the  exlemi 

of  tb(M  are  certain  large  dorsal     >i 

I  iiTiiirV  cplthdhim,  dllued,  bu    i^  >  .^  .. 

ujnejed  kadiaa  to  the  esterur.        ii  poiei       iba    we  have  h  : 

gonad  dura  wiiiict  Inn  nephridia  which  tim         kxu- 

maturity  do  open  on  to  the  caiterlor 

Id  Piljmt  the  nqihridia  are  short  tubes  with'  a  iliihtly  foldi 
fojaoel  wvnse  hmea  is  intacdlular,  and  this  inercelluiar  Ibfnc 
is  duractciiitic  of  the  Polyehaecca  aa  contrasted  with  leeches  at 
OKgoehnetis.  Amonf  the  Tctdirlloidea  there  is  ■  rensrksb 
diaoentiatioa  of  the  nephfidia  into  two  series.  One  set  lies  in  [roi 
of  the  diaphragn,  which  b  the  most  anterior  and  complete  teptur 
lb*  rest  having  disappeared  or  being  much  leas  developed.  T} 
anterior  nephndia,  a  which  (here  are  one  to  thrte  pairs,  cofiLrs 

powterior  nepbridiA  baving  a  large  fi 


without  nephridia.  It  snms  thai  the  EKHleriDr  nephndia  are  nuinty 

ihFiptn;  for  imtancc,  in  Sa&it^ne  there  is  a  single  pair  of  large 
anirrior  nephridia,  which  open  by  a  common  pore,  laRowed  after  an 
i  nErrvsL  by  large-fuiuielLed  and  short  nephridia.  This  diflenntislien 
id  noT.  bowever,  peculiar  to  Che  Pdycbaetca;  for  in  several  Oligo- 
thjclea  the  anlerwr  Depbridia  are  of  large  lize,  and  opening  as  they 
do  inia  the  buccal  lavity  clearly  play  a  diflemt  function  lo  those 
v/hich  IdUdw.  lo  TiojmodnitUf  aa  US  been  pointed  out,  there  are 
two  leries  of  aephridia  which  Rsemble  th»e  of  the  Terebelloidea 
in  the  dlETerent  siies  or  their  funnels.  In  Idinu  tontkitega  the 
pa^terior  scries  of  nephridia  sre  connected  by  a  ihick  longitudinal 

where  a  duct  on  eadi  side  r^ns  in  the  epid^ds.  being  in  pans  a 
ftniQve,  and  receives  one  short  tubular  nephridiom  only  and  occuiaefl 


n  ^UsMspiDTs,  Lybiiiriliis, 
Ttleuiaia  and  Sryleicoiex,  an 


Atimrmlitry  Camai. — The  alimenUry  canal  of  I*olychaeles  is  usually 
I  straight  tub*  running  from  Che  anlenor  mouth  to  the  poslerior 
.nus.  But  in  HHOB  fornu,  f.f.  Sbnuu^,  Che  guc  ia  coiled-  In  others, 
Cain.  «^-  CoAmfbi,  the  anus  is  anierior  and  vencral.  A  fiisard  is 
Kwtea  in  a  few  lam*.  The  buccal  cnvity  la  KHnetimes  anntd  with 
awa.  The  ottophafua  ia  prDvided  often  with  cans  which  in  Syllids 
iftd  HaitiiJdat  have  been  found  to  contain  air,  and  possibly  cberefore 
■erlonn  the  function  of  the  fish's  air4iladdet.  In  other  folychaetes 
■neormorepairsof similaroutgrowthsareflandular.  TbeintestiDc 
I  provided  srich  numerous  bcinched  caeca  id  Apkrediu. 

lUprvdmOm, — Aa  is  the  case  with  the  Oligocbacia,  tbc  Poly' 
'■—  ' -"■  -npks  of  speeke  which  ""ultjpl^  aaeiually  6y 

two  orders  of  Qiae- 


Fio.  4^-&«ychaH 
'OiU,  Kr.     (After 
ilmgreo.) 
produces  Eoolds  of  o 


producinE  i  new  hcad^    thus  ■  process  ol 
ii»«ion  occur!  which  has  been  tenMd  schiso- 

g^my.     A  ainiiLr  life  hisloiy  distinguishes 
certain  S.iIjcIIjhI  wurniB.*.i.  FUiptiv.  Amoog 

il„-  ^vllH.  ih,5  jimpte  state  of  altaui  S 

III  >^'p,^n  Aiil^,  i  cnnv-crslon  of  the  postoior 

■'■'    '"     "  "  '"-  berol  other 

of  bud^ 


'idiair     Llliroatcly,  a 
ex.     In   Uyrianic 


'.  the  "  Challenger,"  ihowt 
'        nr,  the  buds  sre 


prearisl  budding  segner 


efJDu  is  lUiipeased 

Syllid,  diicovmd  during  ihe  voyage 

~  -  lification  of  ibii  form  of  budding. 

.  though  produced  from  a  biKUinc 
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QalU  ncfntif,  aDotlvr  [node  at  biiddiiu  bu  beta  doeribed  in 

Trypaiui^u  (niRi>ira.  whrtr  ■  cmwd  aCBiine  &fiy  budi  uuiiit 
■ymmetnalLy  ve  prodimd  ■!  the  [mil  end  d(  (he  worm.  In  eoitK 
^Uidii  Hicli  >a  Ficnotytiu  lulam,  ibe  ova  art  attached  to  the  body 


of  the  panot  In  a  regular  line,  and  develop  Sv  aitu;  tliit  pncc*a> 
which  hai  been  attribtited  to  bLidding,  u  ao  "  ratenial  geiutioii," 

Ai  u  very  frequeatly  Ibe  case  vitb  mariDe  forma,  aa  compared 
with  their  (iph.wa<er  and ■-•  -"-   -■-  "-■■-'■ ^-- 


/a  la  termed  the  Trochoapbi 

hdd)  iiaom-abar"'  ' '"'"  — 

□ne  poMonlTnlb 


in  devcJopipeot- 
lypicaUy  (ka  it  it' 
■  p  one  pttotal  and 


imple  beat  alicneotary  anal,  with  lateral 

Lvi^  (blaalocoell  travened  by  muicillar  atnndl  and  of  ICO 
a  urval  Iddscy.    The  lefideatatiao  if  of  die  DmaUaM 


u  becomuic  the  pnatomiBB  al  Ibc  adidt.    Tk  CUef  aeA- 


to  befiB  with,  aad  appean  b»  behind  A 

■waof^HvABaciaTfr  with  ofdy  the  preml  band, 
rbich  ia  oiudi  Folded  and  which  haa  pfwinaaa] 


and  long  Ktac^  the  al 


nwdifiiatioiB. 

CtuiijCiotiA.— The  older  amnceacat  if  the 
Polycliaela  ialo  Erranlia  w  free  livias  and 
TubicDU  or  tiibe-dwellioi  knot  win  hardly  b 
the  much  incrciacd  knowledge  of  the  givap- 
W,  B.  Denham'a  dnmoa  into  Phanervcephala 

cephala  in  wh^tbeproBeaOiimii  hidda  by 
Ibe  periMoniuai  adopted  by  Sednrick.  can  only 
be  iuKi5ed  by  the  <£aiacler  naedi  (or  tba  Terc- 
bellida,  tboHh  phanerocephalaiiB»  have  many 
cl  the  leaturea  of  the  SabdUda.  It  ■  cerhapa 
••(•r  In  subdivide  the  Order  inu  6  Suborden 
I  mbcr  of  these  (ollowinf  BenhaiB,  cicep< ' 
iniiw  the  SaWlifsniua  and  UermeUi- 


Parapodia   baidt,    ,-,,^ ^,   , — r-   —    »-— 

■omium  forming  Dmncned  pmi  po  pharyna  or 
evenible  buccal  region;  no  septa  in  thonx, 

iniuKi  in  aWomen     Tbetemain-       f,c   j.-Jlim, 
ntbtbeen<||pl>cai  fdafia.  L.  LVar 
^_h  aie  mud-iiy^  bemd.) 

jtder.^epeSioinioaikai  BO  setae,  aai 

pletetiiigf.  The  nnital  docu  are  limited  to  ooe  iqiaeU  [ilK  M  e 
CapUtUa  afisauj,  and  then  art  genital  actae  on  cbii  and  the  as 
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U)    TtrAag^rmia.    Th™  nmn   are  in   •om. 

rf*pgct*  Sk«  tbe  Stbdiidi  {CTvptrnphala).    Tbc  pv^podia.  la  in 

Jtnrtia  Tincluding  Claiu-pUna,  5pid.  &c.|  snil  (6)  SaUafmii 
iArtMicota,  CUdrratnia.  Sumasfiii)  are  Ihc  reiiuiaiii|[  ^"'■'P^    !■ 

■tOmlum  rarely  him  pfoccuct.     Tlie  body  u  cilea  lixvUiVk  intl 

"YjTEiiATUiiK.— W,  E.  Etoham.  "  Pilychatli  "  in  r,^-Ti'.-^V 
.ViUurdl  HiiUtT,  E,  ClaHiMe.  ^nn^uiet  cWMAnki  ift<  ^..r.-  if 
.VaMfi  0U«  >nd  1970);  E.  Ehlcr^.  D<i  B6tsunnmrm'>  ii'<.^> 
H.  ^ina,  DU  Cafiiuilidtit  (Nap]e>  Monographs),  and  dc%L'r-",<i:i<"i 
iiHlo.iBifMi.d.ioel.SM.Kap^Ui9S)-.Vi.C.\yiMaili.-C'U 
iiBwr  "  Auru  (iBajJ:  £.  R.  Luibnlti,  Inirodjctaiy  L'hipur  1, 
A  TTtaMti  em  Zaolea:  E^  5-  Coodridi,  QmuL  Jaun.  ilic.  Sii 
(iaa7-i90o]:  E.Ue^.Uiia.d.iB«l.Slol.Keitil'.tm.tm).i 

kmm.  dc  St  JcMpb.  A.  Malaqidn,  A.  Agaui,  A.  T.  \Vit»g,  Miloi 
pen.  Bobrel^ky  ^nH  A  F.  Marian.  E.  A.  Anjrtw!.  L.  C,  Coimoiici 
K.   Horn.  W.  il,dha..|*ii.  (1    G;i«n,  F.  Biith^njn.  H.  Uvui^r 

OucocHAiTi. — At  conttMiFiJ  wilh  the  other  fubdjvisioa 
«f  Ibc  Cbselopod*.  the  Oligocbactii  m*y  be  tbui  dcfioed.    Setai 
very  nrely  (bierit  (gconi 
A<liaiU)  --• ■      -■ 

each  legmenC  ai  Id  tbc 
Polychieu,  and  diSeraU 
in     ah  apt     Eyei     nnly 


.niu  neaily  (Jway*  ti 
,.  .J.  .^.-      ''"*''  ""ly  dorta],  at 
3[   por«;    Htllt  ditta 
'_'_>'''''    "'  body.     : 
Nervous 


C.  AricAwU :  the  ipeniuthcc: 


la^aK.; 


eXh 

J^  douanJite  lel 


■°™    lorming.  a 
eby    Urgei  tora 


tnmki  in  the  anterior  legmenta  i 

Tcaselt-    Nfphridiagenerally  paired,  often  very  numeroQi 

legmcnt.  lotheioim  of  long,  much-coiled  tuba  with  in trai 

almyi  present  in  the  loroe  individual.  Special  ua  dei 
Irom  the  inlencgincnlal  septa  lodge  the  developing  01 
tpcnn.  Special  gonad  ducts  alirayi  ptcKOt.  Male  duct 
open  01  to  eilerior  through  a  teiminil  chimbci  al 
nnouily  ipcdaliud,  ud  Mmetima  with  a  penis. 


Ccnerative  pom  usually  paired,  lometirac*  tingle  and  median. 
Spermaibccae  nearly  alvayi  present.  Aiimeoiary  canal  tuiight, 
often  with  appended  ^ands  of  complicated  or  simpler  struclurc; 
oojim.  Eggtdepositedinacocoonaflercopulition.  Develop- 
meat  direct.  Reproduction  hy  budding  alio  ocuun.  Frcah- 
water  (rarely  marine)  and  lerreslriaL 

The  OligcKJiaeu  thow  a  greater  variety  of  tiie  than  any  other 
group  of  (be  Chaetopoda.  They  range  from  a  millimetie  o( 
■o  (tnialler  species  of  Aahnma)  to  6  ft,  or  even  laiher  more 
{Mkrechatla  raffi,  »c.}  in  length. 

■*"  ib«ol  from  the  perittomial 


It,  an  alio 


I.  Pealil  It 


FlO.  II.— Setae  of  OttietlutU. 
cf  Piritliada  ety-     4,  Seta  of  IumMcw. 
•>.  (,  Sua  of  Crudrilm. 

-. -'■nity  of  pcnial  seta  of     /.  r,  Setae  of  BolmmUa  amata. 

AaMioinlMj  (after  Hortt).     i.i.j.  Setae  of /'wMMwy'lHhir. 
i.Sranl  Umkotla  (Pcrier}.  jalKi(^toj after VohdovilJJ. 

impleteTy  disappeared  iq 


nit  of  the  body.  ai 
impletely  encirclin 


either  arraiiEed  in 


•eniMBI  of  the  body.    This 

S era  of  the  fanily  Itita- 
OtntialiMat.  It  bs 
vn  tBoutne)  that  the  "  perichaeteiit "  condUion  is  pnb- 
^ndary.  Inasmuch  as  in  worms  which  are,  when  adirit. 
.nous  "  the  aetae  develop  fa  palm  so  that  the  embryo 
irauih  a  stage  Ii  which  it  hai  ^c  bumfles  of  setae,  two 
.  .lundle.  the  pnvalent  conditio!  io  the  gmip.  Ramly  there 
Ii  an  ifTegblardispoMIioBof  the  seme  which  are  not  paired,  though 
Ihc  total  nuntcr  la  ewht  to  a  secmenl  <fii.  10),  c.{.  PeMtiala. 
The  varying  forms  c4  the  setae  am  iHustraled  inlti.  ti. 

c. — ....  _jf^  i^y  ,^1  consists  of  an  epIdenM  which  tecietes 


only  in  the  imatl  atiuatic  Oli^luketa,  while  in  the 
it  is  aa  a  general  nilc,  to  which  again  there  are  ra 
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are  only  unrecwnitablc  id  the 
region  of  oihcr  Ou^achaptn.   In  i 

T^if  kriiju.— The  nephridia  Ln  I 


rphridioporet  ind 
i^iKgDiHiu^ln 
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icn,«uchu  occur  in  thcPalychuu.  aDTHUKrVcvVUT 

ion  o(  xhr  nnenuvE  piDducU,  Inch  u  OOnl  la  AliUpl, 
&C.  In  thcK  pcnnu  Uie  Olieocliuu  icnc  aiitli  tb* 
Ttaey  also  ietec  in  Ilic  gcncnl  ntucIUKOf  tlieatplindiii. 
mnuned  Oat  IfaE  Dcptiridia  uCOIieochutkin  pnctded 
yabya  uic  of  dcIicaK  «ul  llnuoiululc*,  •!»  YOuild  ia 


Dt  q  uiie  ojiain  wheiberctieiearetobe  i^i^^ : 
in  an  earlier  cxneiury  Byilcm,  replaced  among  the  ( — B_ — -^ 
the  lubfleqiiencly  developed  poiied  Amctiira,  tf  wheUher  tl 
"head  liidn>>5      ,nrt  Ihu  fitjl   ]»ir  o[  nc|)hriitLi  pncooDuJy 


-■r  cdb  whid  dothca  tbc  dnln- 
a  la  cut  oB  (ran  tha  nrpluidial 


.intuitu 
iBwUctathc 

, , (cUiK.   TMi  •tan 

bu  At  aOT  rate  bean  obaerved  bi  Jtkymcluimu  aad  LamMait  (in 
hi  iriden  Kua)  by  Vadidonkv.  It  b  f  iiitber  inticcabla  tbit  In 
JUiwUm<i  tha  CDvaiiiv  c4  wiu-' "-  -^"-^  -^•~  •■-  -^'- 

Scella  ol  tba  aduh  aaphricUi 
tbemaelvs  aod  I*  ml  ■  r- 
■epbridhim.   Tbu  tha  naijiridla,  i 
of  tha  caakm  and  an  not  abut  uB  fi 

aa  are  ocber  ornna  vblch  lie  la  h,  ^-.,  _^  . . 

the  fuiuidf  which  bacomaa  OHilticdiiflirt  and  of  the  m  m  cdt  pcpnn- 
cHun  producca  tha  adult  nepbiidia  of  the  ptnen  mentioiwl.  The 
paimf  diipoaitioii  al  thoa  ocian  la  tbe  pnvnicnt  one  among  the 
OUgocbaeti,  and  occun  In  all  <<  tuclvc  out  of  the  thiiteen  Eimilka 
into  which  llkejmnp  ii  divvlcd- 

Amonf  the  MmtaiitiSQtt  howevfT»  which  in  numbs'  <il  genen 
and  afKOfa  naarly  equal*  the  nmaining  familie*  uUren  to«ther» 
another  fonn  of  the  eiccntory  mtcm  occun.  [n  the  gfivnPlttrt- 
fnaa,  JfMBfafB»  Didufotltrt  ■&,  each  Rsment  conuiini  n  large 
numbei  d  aephndia.  whidi,  on  account  oTtha  (act  thnt  they  are 
nccaaiarllyamaner  tlianthapBitad  nephridia  cl  f -f- ZjdiiMciu,  have 
bcon  termed  nicroaephndta,  aa  oppoaed  to  meguiepbridia: '''  — 
liowever,  no  catentiBf  ditference  in  ttnicture,  though  micm 
an  not  uncomnooly  ((,f.  Mtpmliitt,  Oddkotfiit)  - 
with  funnela.  It  it  diipiittd  wbetbei 
an  Dot  connected  together  in  each  ~ 

r  -'  --w  growth  and  ipiittinff  int 

prDoephrldia.    A  compiex  network,  Iil- 
iritua  and  certain  otEer  EudrJubu.  i 


.i  "peptonei»..'«..« 

Cmaii  tni  Ctiai  Pucfi.— Tbe  Olifochaeta  afne  with  the  leecbea 

and  differ  from  moK  Polychaeti  Id  that  they  an  hermaphrodite. 

Then  ii  no  exception  to  thli  teneralialias.   The  nmidi  are,  Bare- 

i;_:..j  — ■  i_.j  1 L^  — 1  -jj  nrncticaHy  iovariably 

iHy  to  the  fioM  aepliim 

IS  the  poaterior  e^un.  The  pfevalcDt 
lo  II  ODE  iwT  in  Ibe  aquatic  gencni  and  two  pain  in 
Bui  there  are  aceptiooa;  thin  ■  qiecica  tl  Lamprt- 
■-  nu  lour  pain  of  teitca.  the  ovaiica  are  more  DHuTy  one 
but  two  an  aomeliniet  preaent.  Tlie  aegmenti  occupied  by 
wadi  are  ffud,  and  are  for  earthwomu  Invariably  X,  Xl,  or  one 
em  [or  the  le«».  and  Xlll  for  the  oviriea  The  poiitlon 
I  la  the  nquatic  Oligochuu.  Tbe  Oliiodiaeu  conlnit  with 
'olychaeln  in  (he  generml  preeence  of  outgTOWthi  ol  the  leiiU 
i  geniinl  HaiDenu.  which  nn  cither  do«  to,  or  tctuilly  involve, 
onndi.  nDtTiiita  which  may  alio  open  tbe  fuaneU  of  tbe  gonad 
.    TbcH  no  conUu)  tbe  devclopiiig  >penD  cella  or  eggt,  and 


■a  Bidvenal  In  the  fna*.    Tk  ti 


-  -  denltwtthiateiBi 

yniMitheoe.rtiicfa  funciiaa  they  apv™ 
B.~ — .  inicta  are  male  and  female,  and  opoi  i^i^umMK  td  or,  i 
alnn|iii1i  i<ilir  immli  ihiiai  iiiiiliniiiliiji  iiiiiij  in  ila  iii 
The  ovUuctiiR  ahnyi  abort  tnuipa-eboedtv'—--'  — 
*^-'"  —J — .J  fp--L-j— jj-.^  j^  nwrfy  tha  «M 


ith  the  nephrliUa  cf  ibf    m.  f.iia  eaonalo 

•eima  (iceHAPLObuu)    thecal  lac;  iv,  H 
-*  ^°^^"\.%'™*^|'<'*  re,  egg  lacj  ad,  Diuiu. 
the  (^^aeta  and  an  abaeot  nnly  in  cOBpunivdy  lew  fSBBl  tad 
■peciea.   Tbeir  poarlloA  varica,  but  it  coaalant_tor  tba  ^adai.  aad 
they  an  rarely  focin^  b^iad 


«£u.  Cmciiiiddaa  and  a  EHr 'other  genen)  the  ■pennai 
umple  ilruciuTs.  ■•  hu  been  denibed.  In  the  mayiw 
Ueiaiialindat  each  bc  ii  |nvidad  with  one  or  mac  d 

inUKm  ii  invwiablT  todftd  the  ifii 


In  tbe  Eadrilidat  ti 
fo^al  vnlue.  In  S(a.  i 
fenen  Bypttiadriba  aj 
bUndly  *■  in  other  earth 

iSf^d  e ^ 

wUcb  it  in  cpnaanon  with  the  aaca  CDVolvina  tbe  arnica  aad  tm- 
ducta.  In  HypirMribu  tbe  iriiole  apermatCBa  la  tfes  bKhidid 
in  a  correepoiBfing  mc,  which  la  of  great  ocbsK.  In  inch  ochv 
eenen  of  the  family  aa  have  been  estamlned.  th 
naientiRly  diiappeared.  aod  Ibe  ia~  ~'^''*'  ~ 


mBrfm- 
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lis  it  appean)  of  the  epidennis,  and  that  It  performs  the  function 
<f  a  sperraatheca  is  Mown  by  iu  containing  tpermatoioa.  or,  in 
^tMwtannia,  a  spermatophore.  In  PolifUfreutus,  also,  spermato- 
phores  have  been  found  in  these  spermathecal  sacs.  We  have  thus 
the  replacement  of  a  spermatheca,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
irinaining  families  of  Ofigochaeta,  and  denved,  as  u  believed,  from 
eke  epidermis,  by  a  structure  performing  the  same  function,  but 
derived  from  the  mesoblastic  tissues,  and  with  a  cavity  which  is 
coeiom. 

A  tiimentary  Canal. — ^The  alimentary  canal  is  always  a  straight  tube, 
and  the  anus,  save  in  the  genera  CrtodrUus  and  Dero,  is  completely 
terminal.  A  buccal  cavity,  a  pharynx,  an  oesophagus  and  an 
intestine  are  always  distinguishable.  Commonly  among  the  terres- 
tnal  forms  there  is  a  gizzard,  or  two  gizzards,  or  a  larger  number, 
in  the  oesophageal  region.  There  is  no  armed  protrusible  pharynx, 
such  as  exists  in  some  other  Chaetopods.  This  may  be  associated 
i»ith  mud-eating  habits:  but  it  is  not  wholly  certain  that  this  is  the 
case;  for  in  Ckattoiosler  and  Agriodrilus,  which  are  predaceous 
worms,  there  is  no  protrusible  pharynx,  though  in  the  latter  the 
oesophagus  is  thickened  through  its  extent  with  muscular  fibres. 
The  oesophagus  is  often  furnished  with  glanduUr  diverticula,  the 
"  glands  of  Morren,"  which  are  often  of  complex  structure  through 
the  folding  of  their  walls.  Among  the  purely  aquatic  families  such 
structures  are  very  rare,  and  are  reprnentra  by  two  caeca  in  the 
genus  LimnodriUidts.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  not  yet  understood, 
that  In  certain  Enchrlratidae  and  Lumbrkididae  the  apcrmathecae 
open  into  the  oesophagus  as  well  as  on  to  the  exterior.  The  only 
comparable  fact  among  other  worms  is  the  Laurer's  canal  or  genito- 
miestinal  canal  in  the  Trematoda.     The  intestine  is  usually  in 

the  higher  forms  provided 
with  a  typhlosole,  in 
which,  in  PonioseoUx,  runs 
a  ciliated  canal  or  canals 
communicating  with  the 
intestine.  It  is  possible 
that  this  represents  the 
syphon  or  supplementary 
intestine  of  Capitdlidat, 
which  has  been  shown  to 
develop  as  a  graving  of 
the  intestine  ultimately 
cut  off  from  it.  The  in- 
testine  has  a  pair  of  caeca 
or  two  or  three  pairs  (but 
all  lie  in  one  segment)  in 
the  genus  Pkeretima  and 
in  one  species  of  RkinO' 
dritus.  In  Typkoeus  and 
Megauoltx  there  are  com- 
Fic.  I^. — Female  reproducti\'e  system  plex  glands  appended  to 
of  Hyptncdrilus.—Xlll,  XIV. thirteenth  the  intestine. 


and  founeenth  segments. 
sp.  Spermatheca.  av, 

sp\  Spermathecal  sac      r.«, 
involving  the  last.      «tf. 


Ovary. 
Egg  lac. 
Oviduct. 


In  Benkamia  catcifera 
and  at  le^st  one  other 
earthworm  there  are 
numerous  caeca,  one  pair 
to  each  segment. 
CZoiiryicaliM.— The  classifications  of  Adolf  Eduard.  Grube  and 
Claparede  separated  into  two  subdivisions  the  aquatic  and  the  terres- 
trial forma.  This  scheme,  opposed  by  many,  has  been  reinstated  by 
Sedgwick.  The  chief  difficulty  in  thb  scheme  b  offered  by  the 
Moniligastridae,  which  in  some  degree  combine  the  characters  of 
both  the  suborders,  into  neither  of  which  will  they  fit  accurately. 
The  following  arrangement  is  a  compromise: — 

Group  I.  XpAaiMiiro.— Thb  group  is  referred  by  A.  Sedgwick  to  the 
Archiannelida.  It  b.  however,  though  doubtless  near  to  the  base 
of  the  Oligochaetous  series,  most  nearly  allied  in  the  reproductive 
system  to  the  Oligochaeta.  It  contains  but  one  family,  Aeelo- 
somatidae.  There  are  three  pairs  of  spermathecae  situated  in  seg- 
ments III-V,  a  testis  in  V  and  an  ovary  in  VI.  There  are  a  ditellum 
and  sperm  ducts  which  though  like  nephridia  have  a  larger  funnel 
and  a  less  complexly  wound  duct.  This  family  consists  of  only  one 
well-known  genus.  Aeoiosmiia,  which  conuins  several  species.  They 
are  minute  worms  with  coloured  oil  drops  (green,  olive  green  or 
orange)  contained  in  the  epidermis.  The  nervous  system  b  em- 
bedded in  the  epidermis,  and  the  pairs  of  ganglia  are  separated  as 
in  Serpuia,  Ac. :  each  pair  has  a  k>ngish  commissure  between  its 
two  ganglia.  The  interaegmental  septa  are  absent  save  for  the 
division  of  the  6nt  segment.  The  large  prostomium  is  dUated 
ventrally.  The  setae  are  either  entirely  capillary  or  there  are  in 
addition  some  sigmoid  setae  even  with  oifid  free  extremities.   This 

Knus  also  propagates  asexualhr,  like  Ctenodrilus,  which  may  possibly 
long  to  the  same  family.  Asexual  reproduction  universal. 
Group  It.  Limkolat.— "With  a  few  exceptions  the  Limicolae  are. 
as  the  name  denotes,  aquatic  in  habit.  They  are  small  to  moderate- 
sized  Oligochaeu,  with  a  smaller  number  of  segments  than  in  the 
Terricolae.  The  alimentaiy  canal  is  simple  ano  a  gizzard  or  oeso- 
phageal diverticula  rarely  developed.  The  vascular  system  is  simple 
with  as^  a  rule  direct  communication  between  dorsal  and  ventral 
vessels  in  each  segment.  Nerve  cord  lies  in  coeiom;  brain  in  first 
•cgmcnt  ^)r  prostomium  in  many  forms.    Ctitellum  generally  only 


two  or  three  segments  and  more  anterior  in  portion  than  in  Terri- 
colae. Nephridia  always  paired  and  without  plexua  of  blood  capil- 
laries. Spermatheca  rarely  with  diverticula;  sperm  ducts  as  a  rule 
occupying  two  segments  only,  usually  opening  by  means  of  an 
atrium,  ^perm  sacs  generally  occupying  a  good  many  segments 
and  with  simple  interior  undivided  by  a  network  of  traborulae. 
Ova  large  and  with  much  yolk.  Asexual  reproduction  only  in  Naids. 
Egg  sacs  as  large  or  nearly  so  as  sperm  sacs.  Testes  and  ovaries 
always  free.  The  following  famihes  constitute  the  group,  viz. 
Naiaidae,  Enchvtraeidae^  Twificidae,  LttmMcididae,  PHreoryctidae, 
PkreodrUidae,  AUuroididae,  the  latter  possibly  not  leferable  to  thb 
group. 

Group  III.  MonUigastres. — Moderate<«ized  to  very  larae  Oligt^ 
chaeta,  terrestrial  in  habit,  with  the  appearance  of  Terricolae. 
Generative  organs  anterior  in  position  as  in  Limicolae.  Sperm 
ducts  and  atna  as  in  Limicolae;  egg  sacs  large;  body  wall  thick; 
vascular  system  and  nephridia  as  in  Terricolaie.  Only  one  family, 
MtmiliiiUridat. 

Group  IV.  Terricelat. — Earthworms,  rarely  aquatic  in  habit. 
Of  small  to  very  large  size.  Clitellum  commonly  extensive  and 
more  posterior  in  position  than  in  other  groups.  Vascular  system 
complicated  without  regular  connexion  between  dorsal  and  ventral 
vessels,  except  in  anterior  segments.  Nephridia  as  a  rule  with 
abundant  vascular  supply.  Testes,  and  occasionally  ovaries,  en- 
closed in  sacs.  Sperm  sacs  generally  limited  to  one  or  two  segments 
with  interior  subdivided  by  trabeculae.  Sperm  ducts  traverse  several 
segments  on  their  wa^  to  exterior.  They  open  in  common  with, 
or  near  to,  or,  more  rarely,  into,  glands  which  are  not  certainly 
comparable  to  the  atria  of  the  Limicolae.  Egg  sacs  minute  and 
functioniess  (?).  Eggs  minute  with  little  yolk.  Nephridia  some- 
times very  numerous  in  each  segment.  Spermathecae  often  with 
diverticula. 

Earthworms  are  divided  into  the  foUowina  families,  viz.  Mega- 
scolicidatf  Ceoscolkidae,  Eudrilidae,  Lumbriciaae, 

As  an  appendix  to  the  Oligochaeta.  and  possibly  rvferable.to  that 
group,  though  their  systematic  position  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  are  to  be  placed  the  BdeUodritida*  (Diseo- 
drilidae  auct.},  which  are  small  parasites  upon  crayfish.  These  worms 
lay  cocoons  like  the  Oligochaeta  and  leeches,  and  where  they  depart 
from  the  structure  of  the  Oligochaeta  agree  with  that  of  leeches. 
The  body  b  composed  of  a  small  and  limited  number  of  segments 
(not  more  than  fourteen),  and  there  is  a  sucker  at  each  endof  the 
body.  There  are  no  setae  and  apparently  only  two  pairs  (^  nephridb. 
of  which  the  anterior  pair  open  commonly  by  a  common  pore  on  the 
third  segment  after  the  head,  whose  segments  have  not  been  accu- 
rately enumerated.  The  intervening  segments  contain  the  genitaUa, 
which  are  on  the  Oligochaeta  plan  in  that  the  gonads  are  independent 
of  their  ducts  and  that  there  are  specbl  spermathecae,  one  pair. 
The  male  ducts  are  either  one  pair  or  two  pairs,  which  open  by  a 
common  and  complicated  efferent  terminal  apparatus  lumisned 
with  a  protruMble  penis.  The  gangib  are  crowded  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body  as  in  leeches,  arid  there  b  much  tendency  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  coeiom  as  in  that  group.  Pterodrilits  and  Cirro' 
drilus  bear  a  few,  or  circles  of,  external  processes  which  may  be 
branchiae:  Bd*Uodrilus  and  AslacobdeUa  have  none.  The  vascular 
system  b  as  in  the  lower  Oligochaeta.  There  are  two  chitinous 
jaws  in  the  buccal  cavity,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral,  which-  are  of 
specblly  complicated  structure  in  Cinodrilus, 

LiTEKATVKB.— F,  E.  Bcddard,  A  Momo^pk  of  Ika  Oligochaeta 
(Oxford,  189O,  also  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Set.,  1886-1895.  and  Proc. 
Zoot.  Soc.,  1885-1906:  W.  B.  Benham,  ^orl.  Jonrm.  Micr.  Sci., 
1886-1905:  W.  Michaelaen,  "Oligochaeta"  in  Das  Tierreich, 
1900,  and  Mitih.  Mus.  (Hamburg,  1 890-1906):  A.  G.  Bourne,  Quart. 
Joum.  Micr,  Set.,  1894:  H.  T.  Moore,  Joum.  Morpk.,  1895:  F. 
Vezhdovsk^.  System  d.  OlitocMaeten  (Prague,  1884),  and  Enlwiek' 
lungsgeschiehtlicke  Untersuckun^x  and  numerous  papers  by  the 
above  and  by  G.  Eisen,  E.  Perrier,  D.  Rosa,  R.  Horst,  L.  Cognetti, 
U.  Pierantoni.  W.  Baldwin  Spencer.  H.  Ude,  &c.,  and  embryological 
memoirs  by  R.  S.  Bergh,  E.  B.  Wilson,  N.  KIdnenberg,  &c. 

HnuDiNEA. — The  leeches  are  more  particularly  to  be  compared 
with  the  Oligochaeta,  and  the  foUowiog  definition  embraces  the 
main  features  in  which  they  agree  and  disagree  with  that  group. 
Setae  are  only  present  in  the  genus  Acanikobdella.  Eyes  are 
present,  but  hardly  so  complex  as  in  certain  genera  of  Polydiaetes. 
The  appendages  of  the  body  are  reduced  to  branchiae,  present 
in  certain  forms.  A  clitellum  b  present.  The  s^ments  of  body 
are  few  (not  more  than  thirty-four)  and  fixed  in  number.  The 
anus  b  dorsal.  One  or  two  (anterior  and  posterior)  suckers 
always  present.  Nervous  system  always  in  coeiom.  Coeiom 
generally  reduced  to  a  system  of  tubes,  sometimes  communicating 
with  vascular  system;  in  AcanikobdeUa  and  Ozobranckus  a  series 
of  metamerically  arranged  chambers  as  In  Oligochaeta.  Ne- 
phridia always  paired,  rarely  (Pontcbdetta)  forming  a  network 
communicating  from  segment  to  segment;  lumen  of  nephridia 
always  intracellular,  funMb  pervious  or  impervious.    Alimentary 
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anil  lometlinei  -mth  ^nrtmiiUe  proboidii  never  nitli  fua 
T  oesoplugfal  glud);  iniatine  wiib  uccm  u  >  rule.    Ji' 
ifttn  ptoent.     Tejio  nevenU  piin,  rarelj'  one  p«lr,  onitinno 
rith  sperm  ducti;  oviria.  oae  piir,  roniiauoui  with  oviduc_, 
lenenlive  porei  uogte  ind  medi«n.    No  lepuite  ■penMthetM 
It  leptaJ  ihambera  Ipr  the  devddpment  ol  the  o™  and  Iperm. 
iggs  deposited  in  a  cocoon.     Development  direct.    No  uexuil 
encriiion.     Frcili-w»ter,    muine    uid    leirestiUL     Pituitic 

In  entnuT  chiracten  ihc  Minidina  in  unmiiulcible  ii 


)duM  a  looping  modeol  profreiuontimilar  id  iliai  o(  i  CBHiirtrM 
Hkt  the  manning  of  the  aepnenti  a  BibJKI  of  loine  difficulty. 
'".*"!  net  'lom  the  inierveoinf  conneclivei  than  in  other 
In  the  middle  oF  the  body,  where  the  limit!  o(  ibe  lomitet  can  be 

a  t^  knif  connect IvH.  each  siii(lk)n  ii  leen  la  coniitt  o/aii 
HM  of  cell<  eocloHd  by  cap«jle>  and  lu  [ive  oS  ihr«  oer 
each   Bde.    Thi. 

■eoce  (if  tbe^Al^^i^ 
UiUiiat)  ol  ihne  anni" 
to  each  levment.  A. 
teriurly  and  ponetior., 
Kpirale    fan^ia     hav« 


■ponjing  to  (he  airhi' 
cxrebnim  of  the  Dlieo- 
ehaeti,  hut  of  a  funfier 

edaiiil  below  the 
HiUiy  canal,  which 
-  -nalyKd  into  five 

ttiirf1*tlKSenu!in 
in  the  aevtnth  or  eighth 

_. _..  »  end  of  the  body 

«ntcd  uou  •bow  the  paiiiion  -of  'tfie  '•'*'•  ■"  likewiie  aeveD 
CVH  on  the  donal  eurface.  (After  KP""  «>nf1»  t^nully 
liovaleviky.)  ^SiJSe  "l™.*  'h'h 

looetvatei  the  ■egmenti  lyinf  behind  the  anut  and  com- 
ipoading  to  the  poaterior  lucker.  So  that  a  leech  in  whkb  only 
cwenly^evcn  aetmenta  an  appatent  by  tb*  enumeration  of  the 
innnli,  tepaiate  ganflia,  oephridia.  lines  of  seniillae  upoa  the  body, 
really  poaieeKt  an  additional  seven  lying  behind  that  wh>rh  r* 
apparent  ly  the  last  of  the 


fhT'fiutiigMfJh^'lhe  en 


ind  crowded  tocether  ini 
ffmeots  are  calemally  uivmnj  a 
mpoiiible  to  diBiotuiUi,  aa  an  I 

Three  in  thcMyKiaUiIUdlN  Bin  in  ih 


I  is  often  increased,  and  Tncketa 

iber  of  segment!  (thiny-lout)  of 
h  are  bid  down  cnrfy  artd  do  not 
be  other  hand,  there  is  growth  of 


which  the  body  ia* 

increase.   In.teO     , , 

new  segmeDti.    It  u  imponai 

of  growth  of  Chaetopoda  ii  stiu  jjjnci«nj- 

The  nephridia  are  like  those  of  the  Oligochacta  in  general  nni 
cure;  that  is  to  say,  they  conut  of  dnin.pipecellt  which  are  placi 
end  to  end  and  are  pnlonted  by  their  Juct.  The  internal  Funn 
vines  in  the  lune  way  as  in  the  Oligochaeu  in  the  ntimbei  of  eel 
which  form  it.  In  Otftimi  (Cliinplumia)  there  are  only  three  eel) 
and  in  Nl/Allil  five  to  eight  cella     In  HiruJc  the  lunnel  i>  n. 


opens t 

lluUr-.l 


ea^h'^'ent,  SUgTud.Vmncei'n'f'orm 
"ntarkc^diRtnn'l^tiorf^'is'io  be  seen 


CKl|».~rhe  eorfom  of  the  Htndbu  iliCm  in  WM  Kwii  b(H 
hat  of  the  <»>|ochaetB  and  Palychacca.  The  dVcmcc  >^  it  is 
ir<*en  up  Into  •  complea  sinus  rymtm.  The  iBut  nmfi&iil  type 
I  shown  V  AaiuiMJU.  a  leech,  parasitic  unm  fiibec.  i.  wuS 
tansverae  eections  Iks  Kgi.  ij  and  16)  show  the  rut.  ihc  ivriTn 
ystem,  ae.,  lying  in  *  •paaou!  chamber  which  ia  th(  eoajOH.  Thit 
oelom  Is  UobI  by  periionisl  cdls  and  ii  divided  into  ■  Bica  rd 
utamcres  by  (cpca  which  conoqioBd  Ic    ' 


(after  KovaltnkyX 

'  .  £**!™'',      ....  i-    Nerve  coed. 

:j:t.Caeloinicepiihelium  (yellow-  m,    Inleatiw. 

™^i;  eu.  Cittiilar  miucle. 

'1'  f>°^"Ur  cetli.  ml,  LoogiludiBd  noKlfc 

J,    MaacleeeUioflaienllbe.  s*  Do^  wa-eL^^ 

:p,  Pigmeot  cdts.  ss.   Ventral    fit 
r^.  Ectoderm. 

body,  the  anangemeni  being  thiu  pncaMJy  Ghc  that  ol  lyual 
^L ^,     Mloreover,  upon  the  inienne  the  oxIiibk  eOTn 

K<  contained  in  the  genoal  codoa.  arhj  ibe  ^^nte 
■epta.  It  la temarkabte.  in  view d the lauioBiaatf  Us 

ih.i  .h.  ( 1.  ^  fig  ],„„  1,^^  „j,  1,,^  ,t_ 

em  which  ia  1e*i  typically  d 


trucilupi 
than  that  of 


cavity 


olherlcKka.  Tkie 
nl  and  coatiUag alsobkind- 
•onof  tS^ody  i|-      ""^ 


lacunae,  one  upon  each  lide.  Theee  refiouef  theceehiai  end  at  rhr 
di  o[  the  body  and  communicate  with  e«h  other  try  mean  cf  a 

ht-L    NmhM  in  ihii  nnui  nor  in  itie  liu  ■•  (here  auy  cdbbsh- 
In  Cltfiimi  (OHii' 


■«ck  pUc9  thw 
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of  wluch  ibe  IBO  Iltcnl 
tte  cells  of  ib«  cpidendiL  The  -ndwrk  u 
oned   bouvuiilal  liHuc.  not  lound  ■nicHii  ihc  KJtjmlaUtttUai 


jWrfhH* 


I.  wUcb  b  die  dbcovtry  of  mmfyiBi  codwnic  tuba,  t\ 

,wf\nmmtn  h*i*  flDt  ntcnng.  t  He  cpidcnni*  [b  tfav  Potydufi . 
n  (re  lined  by  AalKncd  F[HlhFliuni  «nd  oflrn 

le  i^udBl  u  pralangntioil  erf  it  into  tbo  thicfaiar  -*  ''-- 

Caiuif]  aad  Cnad  DucU.— The  (onadi  (nd  their  ducti 

blaon  to  tbe  Endr^iJat,  In  wliirh  pnip  c^  OligarbiFU  tl 

of    the   Eeoentivt  apenum.  Mnd   the  exiuence  of   a  co] 
Annanf  ri«  fhoth  of  which  cbaiacteA.  howevB,  an  pmenl  o 


.llyio  «h, 

TTw  te« 

■idc  ol  ihe  body  hiv 


to  HI  (Chnitiinia) 
(uUjki&Ula.  howH 


•.BfpiSanm) 


I  «i  io_the  eKEerior  by  meani  ol  ■  pro 

d.  and  then  »■  patch  cj  cilin  il  Ihi 
cnvily  of  evh  (eKu.     The 

in  by  *  CDinitinn  vitiiu  on  Id  the 
.,  Ttiii  "  vjigiiu  "  ii  wonaiart  of 


proceed*,  whkh  Join  hi  tdloir  of  the  oppouie  lidr,  and  the  two  form 
copuLatru  thjoufth  which  the  pcnia  protrudea.  Theie  two  b>t- 
SThrEudri^Safc  "      "  "^    "°      • " '  "™^  ™ 

The   ^oiuda  devebp   (O.    BOrfFr)   in  CDelomii:   apam'Cloae  to 
nephndu!  funneli,  which  ban.  hohwer.  no  rebiion  to  the  fonad 


^^£kh  a  cl» 


R  (Olid  bodiea.  of  which , 

log  of  cell*  lying  within;  ihinaeaviiy  ialoi 
loo.  Tbii  cavity  and  iti  waHi  becomci 
oviducta.    A  Kage  exactly  conipanble  tc 


i  lube  which  bifurc 


are  luggalive  of  the  large  coelomic  tpermi 


Se'XTiet'n 
Ji  EmMliJa.'' 


ia  junihable;    but  onl 

dPMiumn.  Inibefo 

and  awellinff  alone  iti 

.--iahiihlyiiig(ciliw 


(HuDchaeu  Ihi 


diiriuf  development  becocne  holtowed  oi 

iinlerpana  in  the  OlilochaeCa.  unlCH  we  an 
lectively  aiv  mmented  by  the  acminal 

ler  Irom  the  Oli^diaeU 


I.,  i8i4;  A. 


IM9  and  ligi ;  O.  BOrier,  ZflUilr.  nil. 

uin  by  the  above,  andliy  5t  V.  ApAihy, 
I.  Dendy,  R.  S.  Bugh.  &c.       (F.  eTb.J 


-TheHirudiaeaniaybedividcdintoihreelaniliei:— 
ilida*- — A  protruHble  proboicu  ejiiua,  but  there 
The  blood  iacoCourleia.  PenubitUt.Chiiifluim.&t- 
,    ,  tUtUtdat. — A    p[obc«di  abveni,    but   jiwi   uaually 

preaent.   Blood  coloured  red  with  haemoglobia.  Hiridt,  Ntpktiii, 

(UL)  A  uKftoMtlljJiM-— Pioboacia  pnami:  but  ihoit.  Failed 
aetae  of  Ollffochaetoua  pattern  preaent  in  antaw  aefmenca-  Blood 
red.    ^laaaiaMrflii, 

Kovaleviky,  fiaft.  Imt.  Sci.  (St  PetetaburE, 

-•'-'-'-"-'■      •     G.   Bourne,   OaoH.   Joara. 

I.  Zxl..  1804;    E.  5.  Good. 

M.  Lambert,  iVrK^ffsT.  5k.  (Victona,  iSqll:  C.  0. 
»ailman.Jni™.i(or^,lM9andl8-- -^-         ' 

R.  B^Dchari,  H.  Bolsua,  A.  Dendy,  R.'s'.'B^~hr& 
CHAKTOSOMATtDA.  ■  araan  snwp  of  miDule.  Itc 

kquatic  orguiama  which  are  aauiUy  placed  aa  an  ai 

the  Nemaloda.    Indeed  Mecbsikov.  10  .     _ 

■hon  m  owe  much  of  out  knowli 

of   ibeie  loitiia.  oUa  them   "  creeping    1 

Nemaloda."    Tiker   tn   uiuaUy   found 

nowBjat  teaweed  in  lempente  aeii,  but 

Ihey  are  ptobaJjiy  widely  diiinbulcd; 

aome  are  freah-waler.     The  genua  C*aeto- 

loma,  with  the  two  ipedea  Ck.  ihfartdii 

and   Ck,   cpkictpkalirm   and   the  genus 

Triakeckaila,  have  awolleu  beads.    The 

third  genua  Rk^ittoJier  baa  dd  auch 

"stinct  bead,  Ibou^  the  body  [pay  be 
vUen  uieriotly.  The  mouib  is  ter- 
inal  and  interioi  and  auuounded  by  1 


Scattered  haira  ojvei  the  body.    Juil  in 

i^Sk. 

^Wk. 

a  double,  and  in  TriitiadaiU  >  triple 

^%r 

row  of  aboat  hfteen  atoul  cylindrical 

-^ 

proiectioiB    upon    wbich    ibe    uiimats 

A 

attp.    Ibe  temalea  are  >  little  Utger 

F™  C"fcUi._  w«»j 

than  the  males;  in  C*.  dapattiii  the 

K-s^ji^iatZs^i'; 

onner  attain  a  length  of  i-j  mm.,  (he 

Co-Ud. 

(Froo.  Methn/kov.l  0. 

ailuated  a  li.Ue  in  front  of  Ihe  posterior 

end.     Tlie  leslis  ii  single,  and  iu  duct 

t.  generative  poiei  /, 

ventral  briatleT^      " 

with  ■  coupte  of  ipicules.    The  ovaty  is 

double,  and  the  oviducts  open  by  a  med 

the  middle  of  the  body;  in  Ihi)  region  th 

re  15  a  second  swclLng 

The  last -named  form 

IS  in  the  female  036  mm.  in  length.     In 

the  haira  are  confined 

0  the  donal  middle  line  and  Ihe  crccpin 

E  Mt»  are  hooked,  of 

"M-S" 


'  strucluie  than  in  Chailoutma,  and  litvuted  «o  far  forwai 
he  vagina  opens  amongst  them.    Ch.  cpkUtphalam  h. 

been  taken  in  the  English  Channel. 
See  E.  Mechnikov,  Zetbctr.  hii,  ; 
inceri,  AUi  Ate.  Napcii,  vii.,  187a.  p.  7. 
CHAFEK.  1  wonJ  used  in  modem  spcerh  10  distinguish  the 
^tles  of  the  family  Starabatiiae,  and  more  Bpecinlly  those 
lecies  which  feed  on  leava  in  the  adull  stale.  The  word  ii 
irived  from  Ihe  O.  Eng.  i«/or,  and  il  is  inlertsling  In  note 
lit  Ihe  cognate  Cer.  Ks/ir  is  applied  to  beeila  of  all  kinds. 
M  the  characleis  of  the  Scvabatidu  see  CoiIOPTEua.    This 

family  includes  a  large  numbei  oi  beetles,  some  ol  which  feed  on 
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dung  and  others  on  vegetable  tissues.  The  cockchafexs  and  their 
near  allies  belong  to  the  subfamily  Meldontkinae,  and  the 
rose-chafers  to  the  Ceioniinae;  in  both  the  beetles  eat  leaves,  and 
their  grubs  spend  a  long  life  underground  devouring  roots. 
In  Britam  the  Melolonthines  that  are  usually  noted  as  injurious 
are  the  two  spedes  of  cockchafer  {MdolonSha  vulgaris  and  M, 
hippocastani)t  large  heavy  beetles  with  black  pubescent  pro- 
thorax,  brown  elytra  and  an  elongated  pointed  tail-process; 
the  summer-chafer  {RktM^ogus  solstitialis),  a  smaller  pale 
brown  chafer;  and  the  still  smaller  garden-chafer  or  "  cocker- 
bundy  "  {Phyllopertha  horticUa)^  which  has  a  dark  green  pro- 
thorax  and  brown  elytra.  Of  the  Cetoniines,  thfe  beautiful 
metallic  green  rose-chafer,  Cetania  aurata,  sometimes  causes 
damage,  especially  in  gardens.  The  larvae  of  the  chafers  are 
heavy,  soft-skinned  grubs,  with  hard  brown  heads  provided  with 
powerful  mandibles,  three  pairs  of  well-developed  legs,  and  a 
swollen  abdomen.  As  they  grow,  the  larvae  become  strongly 
flexed  towards  the  ventral  siuface,  and  lie  curled  up  in  their 
earthen  cells,  feeding  on  roots.  The  larval  life  lasts  several 
years,  and  in  hard  frosts  the  grubs  go  deep  down  away  from  the 
surface.  Pupation  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  and  thou^^  the 
perfect  insect  emerges  from  the  cuticle  very  soon  afterwards, 
it  remains  in  its  underground  cell  for  several  months,  not  making 
its  way  to  the  upper  air  until  the  ensuing  summer.  After  pairing, 
the  female  crawls  down  into  the  soil  to  lay  her  eggs.  The  grubs 
of  chafers,  when  turned  up  by  the  plough,  are  greedily  devoured 
by  poultry,  pigs  and  various  wild  birds.  When  the  beetles 
become  so  numerous  as  to  call  for  destruction,  they  are  usually 
shaken  off  the  trees  where  they  rest  on  to  sheets  or  tarred  boards. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  chafers  are  far  more  numerous  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  rural  governments  in  France 
give  rewards  for  their  destruction.  D.  Sharp  states  that  in  the 
department  of  Seine-inf6rieure  867,173,000  cockch&fers  and 
647,000,000  larvae  were  killed  in  the  four  years  preceding  2870. 

The  anatomy  of  Meldontha  ti  very  fully  described  in  a  classical 
memoir  by  H.  £.  Strauts-DOrckheim  (Pans,  1828).        (G.  H.  C.) 

CHAFF  (from  the  A.S.  ceof,  allied  to  the  O.  High  Ger.  eketa, 
a  husk  or  pod),  the  husks  left  after  threshing  grain,  and  also  hay 
and  straw  chopped  fine  as  food  for  cattle;  hence,  figuratively, 
the  refuse  or  worthless  part  of  anything.  The  colloquial  use 
of  the  word,  to  chaff,  in  the  sense  of  to  banter  or  to  make  f im  of  a 
person,  may  be  derived  from  this  figurative  sense,  or  from 
"  to  chafe,"  meaning  to  vex  or  irritate. 

CHAFF ARINAS,  or  Zatfaunes,  a  group  of  islands  belonging 
to  Spain  off  the  north  coast  of  Morocco,  near  the  Algerian 
frontier,  2)  m.  to  the  north  of  Cape  del  Agna.  The  largest  of 
these  isles,  Del  Congreso,  is  rocky  and  hlUy.  It  has  a  watch- 
house  on  the  coast  nearest  to  Morocco.'  Isabella  II„  the  central 
island,  contains  several  batteries,  barracks  and  a  penal  convict 
settlement.  The  Spanish  government  has  xmdcrtaken  the  con- 
struction of  breakwaters  to  imite  this  island  with  the  neighbouring 
islet  of  El  Rey.  with  a  view  to  enclose  a  deep  and  already  sheltered 
anchorage.  This  roadstead  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  many  large 
vessels.  The  Chaffarinas,  which  are  the  Tra  Insulae  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Zajr&n  of  the  Arabs,  were  occupied  by  Spain 
in  1848.  •  The  Spanish  occupation  antidpated  by  a  few  days  a 
French  expedition  sent  from  Oran  to  annex  the  islands  to  Algeria. 
The  population  of  the  islands  is  under  1000. 

CHAFFEE,  ADNA  ROMANZA  (1842-  ),  American  general, 
was  born  at  Orwell,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  April  1842.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  United  States  cavalry 
as  a  private,  and  he  rose  to  commissioned  rank  in  1863 
becoming  brevet  captain  in  1865.  He  remained  in  the  army 
after  the  war  and  took  part  with  distinction  in  many  Indian 
campaigns!  His  promotion  was,  however,  slow,  and  he  was  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  still  a  lieut^ant-colonel  of  cavalry.  But  in 
1898,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  and  soon  afterwardsmajor-generalof  volunteers. 
In  the  Cuban  campaign  he  won  particular  distinction,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Americans  in  the  action  of  El  Caney  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  his  caref  iil  personal  reconnaissances  of  the  ground 
to  be  attacked  and  to  the  endurance  of  his  own  brigade.    After 


reverting  for  a  time  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-geiicnl,  he ' 
a  major-general  U.S.V.  again  in  zgoo  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  United  States  contingent  in  China.  He  took  a 
brilliant  and  successful  part  in  the  advance  on  Peking  and  the 
relief  of  the  Legations.  In  igox  he  became  a  mAJor-cenaaJ  U 
the  regular  army,  and  in  1901-1902  commanded  the  I^visaoo  of 
the  Pl^ppines.  In  1 902-x 903  he  commanded  the  Deputment  of 
the  East,  and  from  1904  to  1906  was  chief  of  the  seneial  staf 
of  the  army.  In  1904  he  received  the  rank  of  lieatcBant-genenl 
in  the  United  States  army,  being  the  first  fulisfed  man  of  the 
regxUar  army  to  attain  this,  the  highest  tank  In  the  servicer 
He  was  retired  at  his  own  request  on  the  ist  of  Fcbtuaiy  190^ 
alter  more  than  forty  years'  service. 

CHAFFINCH  {FringUta.  coeUhs),  the  common  English  namt 
of  a  bird  bdouging  to  the  family  FrinpUidat  (see  Ftisat),  and 
distinguished,  in  the  male  sex.  by  the  deq>  greyish  bine  of  its 
crown  feathers,  the  yellowish  green  of  its  mmp,  the  white  of  the 
wing  coverts,  so  disposed  as  to  form  two  conspicuKMis  bars,  and 
the  reddish  brown  passing  into  vinous  red  <rf  the  throat  asd 
breast  The  female  is  drab,  but  shows  the  same  white  narsiags 
as  the  male,  and  the  young  males  resemble  the  females  sobl 
after  the  first  autumn  moult,  when  they  gradually  assniDc  the 
plumage  of  their  sex.  The  chaffinch  breeds  early  in  the  scasca, 
and  its  song  may  often  be  heard  in  February.  Its  nest,  whi^h 
is  a  model  of  neatness  and  symmetry,  it  buDds  on  trees  and  boshes, 
preferring  such  as  are  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  moss  and  wool,  lined  intemaDy  with  grass, 
wool,  feathers,  and  whatever  soft  material  the  locality  affts«s. 
The  outside  consists  of  moss  and  lichens  and  according  to  Sdby, 
"  is  always  accordant  with  the  particular  colour  of  its  sitnatson.' 
When  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  the  nest  is  somevhit 
slovenly  and  untidy,  being  often  composed  of  bits  of  dirty  strsv. 
pieces  of  paper  and  blackened  moss;  in  one  instance,  near 
Glasgow,  the  author  of  the  Biris  oj  the  West  «/  SteOotid  foccd 
several  postage-stamps  thus  emplo)^.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs 
of  a  pale  purplish  buff,  streaked  and  spotted  with  porplbh  ltd 
In  spring  the  chaffinch  is  destructive  to  early  flowers,  and  to 
young  radishes  and  turnips  just  as  they4ii^>ear  above  the  surface, 
in  summer,  however,  it  feeds  prindpally  on  insects  and  thcr 
larvae,  while  in  autumn  and  winter  its  food  consists  of  grain  ud 
other  seeds.  On  the  continent  of  Eun^  the  chaffinch  is  a 
favourite  song-bird,  especially  in  Germany,  where  great  atteatioii 
is  paid  to  its  training. 

CHAFING-DISH  (from  the  0.  Fr.  ^ufer,  to  make  wans). 
a  kind  of  portable  grate  heated  with  chamoal,  and  vstA  for 
cooking  or  keeping  food  warm.  In  a  light  form,  and  heated 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  is  also  used  for  cooking  various  daii^ty 
dishes  at  table.  The  employment  of  the  chafing-dish  for  tbc 
latter  purpose  has  been  largely  restored  in  modem  cookery. 

CHAGOS,  a  group  of  atoUs  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  bdonpsg  to 
Britain,  disposed  in  circular  form  round  the  Chagos  bank,  a 
4*  44'  to  7*  39'  S.,  and  70*  55*  to  72*  52'  E.  The  atolls  os  ibc 
south  and  east  side  of  the  bank,  which  has  a  drcomfcrcnce  of 
about  270  m.,  have  disappeared  through  subsidence;  a  icn— 
Egmont,  Danger,  Eagle,  and  Three  Brothers — still  remain  oa 
the  east  side,  but  most  of  the  population  (about  700)  is  centred 
on  Diego  Garcia,  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side,  and  is  oearty 
13  m.  long  by  6  m.  wide.  The  lagoon,  which  is  endosed  by  t«o 
coral  barriers  and  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  on  the  oanh 
side,  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  worid.  The 
group,  which  has  a  total  land  area  of  76  sq.  m.,  is  dependent  for 
administrative  purposes  on  Mauritius,  and  is  regulariy  visited 
by  vessels  from  that  colony.  The  only  product  is  cocoa-nut  ofl. 
of  which  about  106,000  gallons  are  annually  exported.  The 
French  occupied  the  islands  in  1791  from  Mauritius,  and  thccil 
industry(f  rom  which  the  group  is  sometimes  called  the  Oil 
came  into  the  hands  of  French  Creoles. 

CHAGRES,  a  village  of  the  Republic  of  Panamn, 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  C 
river,  and  about  8  m.  W.  of  Colon.    It  has  a  harbour  from 
1 2  ft.  deep,  which  is  difficult  to  enter,  however,  on  acco 
bars  at  its  mouth.    The  port  was  discovered  by  Cotumb 
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1509,  and  was  opened  for  tnffic  with  Panama,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  by  way  of  the  Chagres  river,  in  the  x6th  century. 
With  the  decline  of  Porto  Belio  in  the  i8th  century 
Chagres  became  the  chief  Atlantic  port  of  the  Isthmus,  and  was 
St  the  height  of  its  importance  during  the  great  rush  of  gdd- 
bunters  across  the  Istlunus  to  California  in  1849  ^nd  the  years 
■nmediately  following.  With  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
lailway  in  1855,  however,  travel  was  diverted  to  Colon,  and 
Chagres  soon  bcoune  a  village  of  miserable  huts,  with  no  evidence 
of  its  former  importance.  On  a  high  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  stands  the  castle  of  Lorenso,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sir 
Henry  Morgan  when  he  captured  the  town  in  167 1,  but 
was  rebuilt  soon  afterwards  by  the  Spaniards.  Chagres  was 
again  captured  in  1740  by  British  forces  under  Admiral  Edward 
Vernon. 

CHAIN    (through  the  0.  Fr.  ekmne,  chant,  &c.,  from  Lat 
iatema),  a  series  of  links  of  metal  or  other  material  so  connected 
together  that  the  whole  forms  a  flexible  band  or  cord.    Chains 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  fastening,  securing, 
or  connecting  together  two  or  more  objects,  supporting  or  lifting 
weights,  transmitting  mechanical  power,  &c.;  or  as  an  ornament 
to  serve  as  a  collar,  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  state,  or  as  part  of 
the  insignia  of  an  order  o(  knighthood;    or  as  a  device  from 
which  to  hang  a  jewelled  or  other  pendant,  a  watch,  &c.  (see 
Collab).    Ornamental  chains  are  made  with: a  great  variety  of 
h'nks,  but  those  intended  for  utilitarian  purposes  are  mostly  of 
two  types.    In  stud  chains  a  stud  or  brace  is  inserted  across  each 
link  to  prevent  its  sides  from  collapsing  inwards  under  strain, 
whereas  in  open  link  chains  the  links  have  no  studs.    The  addition 
of  studs  is  reckoned  to  increase  the  load  which  the  chain  can 
safely  bear  by  50%.    Small  chains  of  the  open-link  type  are 
to  a  great  extent  made  by  machinery.    For  larger  sizes  the 
smith  cuts  off  a  length  of  iron  rod  of  suitable  diameter,  fonns  it 
while  hot  to  the  shape  of  the  link  by  rq>eated  blows  of  his  hammer, 
and  welds  together  the  two  ends  of  the  link,  previously  slipped 
inside  its  fellow,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  tool;  in  some  cases  the 
bending  is  done  in  a  mechanical  press  and  the  Mrelding  under  a 
power  hammer  (see  also  Cable)  .    Weldless  chains  are  also  made ; 
in  A.  G.  Strathem's  process,  for  instance,  cruciform  steel  bars 
are  pressed,  while  hot,  into  links,  each  without  join  and  engaging 
with  its  neighbours.    Chains  used  for  transmitting  power  are 
known  as  pitch-chains;  the  chain  of  a  bicyde  (^.v.)  is  an  example. 
From  the  use  of  the  chain  as  employed  to  bind  or  fetter  a 
prisoner  or  slave,  comes  the  figurative  «ipplication  to  anything 
which  serves  as  a  constraining  or  restraining  force;  and  from 
its  series  of  connected  links,  to  any  series  of  objects,  events, 
arguments,  &c.,  connected  by  succession,  logical  sequence  or 
reasoning.    Specific  uses  are  for  a  measuring  line  in  land-survey- 
ing, consisting  of  zoo  links,  i.e.  iron  rods,  7-92  in.  in  length, 
making  2a  yds.  in  all,  hence  a  lineal  measure  of  that  length; 
and,  as  a.nautical  term,  for  the  contrivance  by  which  the  lower 
shrouds  of  a  mast  are  extended  and  secured  to  the  ship's 
sides,  consisting  of  dead-eyes,  chain-plates,  and  chain-wale  or 
*' channel" 

CHAIR  (in.  Mid.  Eng.  ckare,  throu^  O.  Fr.  chaire  or  chaiert, 
from  Lat.  catkedra,  hiter  caUdrat  Gr.  oBkipa,  seat,  cf .  "cathedral " ; 
the  modem  Fr.  form  chaise,  a  chair,  has  been  adopted  in  English 
with  a  particukr  mraning  as  a  form  of  carriage;  chaire  in  French 
is  still  used  of  a  professorial  or  ecclesiastical "  chair,"  or  cathedra), 
a  movable  seat,  usually  with  four  legs,  for  a  single  person,  the 
moat  varied  and  familiar  article  of  domestic  furniture.  The 
chair  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  although  for  many  centuries  and 
indeed  for  thousands  of  years  it  was  an  appanage  of  state  and 
dignity  rather  than  an  article  of  ordinary  use.  **  The  chair  "  is 
still  extensively  used  as  the  emblem  of  authority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  public  meetings.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
the  z6th  century  that  it  became  common  anywhere.  The  chest, 
the  bench  and  the  stool  were  until  then  the  ordinary  seats  of 
everyday  life,  and  the  number  of  chairs  which  have  survived 
from  an  eaxlier  date  is  exceedingly  limited;  most  of  such  ex- 
amples are  of  ecclesiastical  or  seigneurial  origin.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  chalis  of  remote  antiquity  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 


monuments,  sculpture  and  paintings.  A  few  actual  examples 
exist  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Egyptian  museum  at  Cairo, 
and  elsewhere.  In  andent  Egypt  they  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  richness  and  splendour.  Fashioned  of  ebony  and  ivory, 
or  of  carved  and  gilded  wood,  they  were  covered  with  costly 
stuffs  and  supported  upon  representations  of  the  legs  of  beasts 
of  the  chase  or  the  figures  of  captives.  An  arm-chair  in  fine 
preservation  found  in  a  tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  is 
astonishingly  similar,  even  in  small  details,  to  that  "  Empire  " 
style  which  followed  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  Nineveh  represent  a  chair  without  a  back 
but  with  tastefully  carved  legs  ending  in  lions'  daws  or  bulls' 
hoofs;  others  are  supported  by  figures  in  the  nature  of  carya- 
tides or  by  animals.  The  earliest  known  form  of  Greek  chair, 
going  back  to  five  or  six  centuries  before  Christ,  had  a  back  but 
stood  straight  up,  front  and  back.  On  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
Zeus  occupies  a  square  seat  lyith  a  bar-back  and  thick  turned 
legs;  it  is  ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes  and  the  feet  of 
beasts.  The  characteristic  Roman  chairs  were  of  marble,  also 
adorned  with  -sphinxes;  the  curule  chair  was  originally  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  modem  folding  chair,  but  eventually 
received  a  good  deal  of  ornament 

The  most  famous  of  the  very  few  chairs  which  have  come  down 
from  a  ronote  antiquity  is  the  reputed  chair  of  St  Peter  in  St 
Peter's  at  Rome.  The  wooden  portions  are  much  decayed,  but 
it  would  appear  to  be  Byzantine  work  of  the  6th  century,  and 
to  be  really  an  andent  sedia  gestaiaria.  It  has  ivory  carvings 
representing  the  labours  of  Hercules.  A  few  pieces  of  an  earlier 
oaken  chair  have  been  let  in;  the  existing  one,  Gregorovius 
says,  is  of  acacia  wood.  The  legend  that  this  was  the  curule 
chair  of  the  senator  Pudens  is  necessarily  apocryphal.  It  is  not, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  endosed  in  Bernini's  bronze  chair, 
but  is  kept  under  triple  lock  and  exhibited  only  once  in  a  century. 
Byzantium,  like  Greece  and  Rome,  affected  the  curule  form  of 
chair,  and  in  addition  to  lions'  heads  and  winged  figures  of 
Victory  and  dolphin-shaped  arms  tued  also  the  lyre-back  which 
has  been  made  familiar  by  the  pseudo-classical  revival  of  the 
end  of  the  x8th  century.  The  chair  of  Maximlan  in  the  cathedral 
of  Ravenna  is  believed  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
It  is  of  marble,  round,  with  a  high  back,  and  is  carved  in  high 
relief  with  figures  of  saints  and  scenes  from  the  Gospels — the 
Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt 
and  the  bapt^m  of  ChrisL  The  smaller  spaces  are  filled  with 
carvings  of  animals,  birds,  flowers  and  foliated  ornament. 
Another  very  andent  seat  is  the  so-called  "Chair  of  Dagobert"  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  of  cast  bronze,  sharpened  with  the  chisel  and 
partially  gilt;  it  is  of  the  curule  or  faldstool  type  and  supported 
upon  legs  terminating  in  the  heads  and  feet  of  animals.  The 
seat,  which  was  probably  of  leather,  has  disappeared.  Its  attri- 
bution depends  entirely  upon  the  statement  of  Suger,  abbot  of 
St  Denis  in  the  Z2th  century,  who  added  a  back  and  arms.  Its 
age  has  been  much  discussed,  but  Viollet-le-Duc  dated  it  to  early 
Merovingian  times,  and  it  may  in  any  case  be  taken  as  the  oldest 
faldstool  in  existence.  To  the  same  generic  type  bdongs 
the  famous  abbots'  chair  of  Glastonbury;  such  chairs  might 
readily  be  taken  to  pieces  when  their  owners  travelled.  The 
faidisierium  in  time  acquired  arms  and  a  back,  while  retaining 
its  folding  shape.  The  most  famous,  as  well  as  the  most  andent, 
English  chair  is  that  made  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  for 
Edward  I.,  in  which  most  subsequent  monarchs  have  been 
crowned.  It  is  of  an  architectural  type  and  of  oak,  and  was 
covered  with  gilded  gesso  which  long  since  disappeared. 

Passing  from  these  historic  examples  we  find  the  chair  mono- 
polized by  the  ruler,  lay  or  ecdesiastical,  to  a  comparatively 
late  date.  As  the  seat  of  authority  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
lord's  table,  on  his  dais,  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  The  seigneurial 
chair,  commoner  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  than  in  England, 
is  a  very  interesting  type,  approximating  in  many  respects  to 
the  episcopal  or  abbatial  throne  or  stall.  It  early  acquired  a 
very  high  back  and  sometimes  had  a  canopy.  Arms  were  in- 
variable, and  the  lower  part  was  dosed  in  with  panelled  or 
carved  front  and  sides — the  seat,  indeed,  was  often  hinged  and 
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sometimes  closed  with  a  key.  That  we  are  still  said  to  sit "  in  " 
an  arm-chair  and  "  on  "  other  kinds  of  chairs  is  a  reminiscence  of 
the  time  when  the  lord  or  seignear  sat  "  in  his  chair. "  These 
throne-like  seats  were  always  architectural  in  character,  and  as 
Gothic  feeling  waned  took  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Renaissance  work.  It  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  Re- 
naissance that  the  chair  ceased  to  be  an  appanage  of  state,  and 
became  the  customary  companion  of  whomsoever  could  afford 
to  buy  it.  Once  the  idea  of  privilege  faded  the  chair  speedily 
came  into  general  use,  and  almost  at  once  began  to  reflect  the 
fashions  of  the  hour.  No  piece  of  furniture  has  ever  been  so 
close  an  index  to  sumptuary  changes.  It  has  varied  in  size, 
shape  and  sturdiness  with  the  fashion  not  only  of  women's  dress 
but  of  men's  also.  Thus  the  chair  which  was  not,  even  with  its 
arms  purposely  suppressed,  too  ample  during  the  several  reigns 
of  some  form  or  other  of  hoops  and  farthingale,  became  monstrous 
when  these  protuberances  disappeared.  Again,  the  costly  laced 
coats  of  the  dandy  of  the  i8th  and  early  igth  centuries  were  so 
threatened  by  the  ordinary  form  of  seat  that  a  "  oonversation 
chair"  was  devised,  which  enabled  the  buck  and  the  ruffler  to  sit 
with  his  face  to  the  back,  his  valuable  tails  hanging  unimpeded 
over  the  front.  The  early  chair  almost  invariably  had  arms,  and 
it  was  not  tmtil  towards  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century  that  the 
smaller  form  grew  common. 

The  majority  of  the  chairs  of  all  countries  until  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  centiuy  were  of  oak  without  upholstery,  and  when  it  be- 
came customary  to  cushion  them,  leather  was  sometimesemployed; 
subsequently  velvet  and  silk  were  extensively  used,  and  at  a 
later  period  cheaper  and  often  more  durable  materials.    Leather 
was  not  infrequently  used  even  for  the  costly  and  elaborate 
chairs  of  the  faldstool  form — occasionally  sheathed  in  thin  plates 
of  silver — which  Venice  sent  all  over  Europe.    To  this  day, 
indeed,  leather  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  employed  materiids 
for  chair  covering.     The  outstanding  characteristic  of  most 
chairs  until  the  middle  of  the  xyth  century  was  massivcness  and 
solidity.    Being  usually  made  of  oak,  they  were  of  considerable 
weight,  and  it  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the  handsome 
Louis  XIII.  chairs  with  cane  backs  and  seats  that  either  weight 
or  solidity  was  reduced.    Although  English  furniture  derives 
so  extensively  f^m  foreign  and  especially  French  and  Italian 
models,  the  earlier  forms  of  English  chairs  owed  but  little  to 
exotic  influences.    This  was  especially  the  case  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Tudor  period,  after  which  France  began  to  set  her  mark 
upon  the  British  chair.    The  squat  variety,  with  heavy  and 
sombre  back,  carved  like  a  piece  of  panelling,  gave  place  to  a 
taller,  more  slender,  and  more  elegant  form,  in  which  the  frame- 
work only  was  carved,  and  attempts  were  made  at  ornament 
in  new  directions.    The  stretcher  especially  offered  opportunities 
which  were  not  lost  upon  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  Restoration. 
From  a  mere  uncompromising  cross-bar  intended  to  strengthen 
the  construction  it  blossomed,  almost  suddenly,  into  an  elaborate 
scroll-work  or  an  exceedingly  graceful  semicircular  ornament 
connecting  all  four  legs,  with  a  vase-shaped  knob  in  the  centre. 
The  arms  and  legs  of  chairs  of  this  period  were  scrolled,  the 
splats  of  the  back  often  showing  a  rich  arrangement  ct  spirals 
and  scrolls.    This  most  decorative  of  all  types  appears  to  have 
been  popularized  in  England  by  the  cavaliers  who  had  been  in 
exile  with  Charles  II.  and  had  become  familiar  with  it  in  the 
north-western  parts  of  the  European  continent    During    he 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  these  charming  forms  degenerated 
into  something  much  stiffer  and  more  rectangular,  with  a  solid, 
more  or  less  fiddle-shaped  splat  and  a  cabriole  leg  with  pad  feet. 
The  more  ornamental  examples  had  cane  seats  and  ill-pro- 
portioned cane  backs.    From  these  forms  was  gradually  developed 
the  Chippendale  chair,  with  its  elaborately  interlacni  back,  its 
graceful  arms  and  square  or  cabriole  legs,  the  latter  terminating 
in  the  claw  and  ball  or  the  pad  foot    Hepplewhite,  Sheraton 
and  Adam  all  aimed  at  lightening  the  chair,  which,  even  in  the 
master  hands  of  Chippendale,  remained  comparatively  heavy. 
The  endeavour  succeeded,  and  the  modern  chair  is  everywhere 
comparatively  slight.    Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite  between 
them  determined  what  appears  to  be  the  final  fonn  of  the  chair. 


for  since  their  time  practically  no  new  type  has  lasted,  and  ia 
its  main  characteristics  the  chsiir  of  the  20th  century  b  tbe  (fiiecx 
derivative  of  that  of  the  Uter  18th. 

The  i8th  century  was,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  ciialr, 
especially  in  Franc»  and  England,  between  which  there  was 
considerable  give  and  take  of  ideas.  Even  Diderot  ooold  not 
refrain  from  writing  of  them  in  his  EncytUpidie,  The  typical 
Louis  Seize  chair,  oval-backed  and  ample  of  seat,  with  descendisg 
arms  and  round-reeded  legs,  ooveml  in  Beauvais  or  womc  such 
gay  tapestry  woven  with  Boucher  or  Watteau-Iike  scenes,  is  a 
very  gracious  object,  in  which  the  period  reached  its  high-water 
mark.  The  Empire  brought  in  squat  and  squabby  diapes. 
comfortable  enough  no  doubt,  but  entirely  destitute  of  inspira- 
tion. English  Empire  chairs  were  often  heavier  and  mote  sombre 
than  those  of  French  design.  Tl^nceforward  the  chair  in  all 
coimtries  ceased  to  attract  the  artist  The  art  tutaeam  sthasA 
has  occasionally  produced  something  of  not  unplcasing  simplidty ; 
but  more  often  its  efforts  have  been  frankly  ti|^y  or  even 
grotesque.  There  have  been  practically  no  novclUea,  with  ths 
exception  perhaps  of  the  basket-chair  and  such  like,  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  modem  command  over  matcriaL  So 
much,  indeed,  is  the  present  indebted  to  the  past  in  chs 
matter  that  even  the  revolving  chair,  now  90  faaaifiar  ia 
offices,  has  a  pedigree  of  something  like  four  centuries  (sec  aha 
SEOAN-CHAia).  (J.  P.-BL) 

CHAISE  (the  French  for  "  chair,"  throo^  a  transfcrcace  Crota 
a  "  sedan-chair  "  to  a  wheded  vehide),  a  light  two-  or  foor-wheekd 
carriage  with  a  movable  hood  or  "  calash  ";  the  **  post-diaiae  " 
was  the  fast-travelling  carriage  of  the  i8th  and  early  i$th 
ixnturies.  It  was  dosed  and  four-wheeled  for  two  or  four  hcas 
and  with  the  driver  riding  postillion. 

CHAKRATA,  a  mountain  cantonment  in  the  Dchra  Dub 
district  of  the  United  Provinces  of  India,  00  the  range  of  hSh 
overlooking  the  valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Tooa,  at  aa 
elevation  of  7000  ft  It  was  founded  in  x866  and  fiist  ccaspttd 
in  April  1869. 

CHALCEDON,  more  correctly  Calgbedon  (mod.  KoUktmi^,  aa 

ancient  maritime  town  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia 

directly  opposite  Byzantium,  south  of  Scutari    It ' 

colony  founded  on  a  site  so  obviously  inferior  to  that  wfaidi  was 

within  view  on  the  opposite  shore,  that  it  lecdved  frooi  the 

orade  the  name  of  "  the  City  of  the  Blind."    In  iU  early  fatstory 

it  shared  the  fortunes  of  Byzantiukn,  was  taken  by  the  sati^ 

Otanes,  vacillated  long  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the 

Athenian  interests,  and  was  at  last  bequeathed  to  the  Ruanas 

by  Attains  III.  of  Pergamum  (133  B.C.).    It  was  partly  destroyed 

by  Mithradates,  but  recovered  during  the  Empire,  and  in  xa  451 

was  the  seat  of  the  Fourth  (General  C^undL    It  fell  uiider  tie 

repeated  attacks  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who  crossed  over  aftir 

having  ravaged  Byzantium,  and  fumishai  an  eacampmeBt  to 

the  Persians  under  Chosrocs,  c.  6x6-626.    The  T^uks  used  it  as 

a  quarry  for  building  materiab  for  Constantinoi^    The  sic 

is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Kadikeui  ("  Village  of  the 

Judge  "),  which  forms  the  tenth  "  oerde  "  of  the  nunidpabty 

of  Constantinople.    Pop.  about    33,000,  of  whom    8000   are 

Moslems.-    There  is  a  large  British  colony  with  a  diurdk,  aad 

also  Greek  and  Armenian  churches  and  schools,  and  a  traissig 

college  for  Roman  Catholic  Armenians.    To  the  S.  are  the  nuss 

of  Panteichion  (mod.  Fendik),  where  Belisarius  is  said  to  hive 

lived  in  retirement 

See  J.  von  Hammer,  Con^amUnopdis  (Pesth.  tSas):  Mamr's 
Handbook  for  Constantino^  (London,  1900). 

CHALCEDON,  COUNCIL  OP,  the  fourth  ecumenical  ooimc3  cd 
the  Oitholic  Church,  was  hdd  in  451,  its  occasion  bdng  tlse 
Eutychian  heresy  and  the  notorious  "  Robber  Synod  "  (let 
EuTYCHES  and  Epbesus,  Council  of),  which  called  forth 
vigorous  protests  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  a  kod 
demand  for  a  new  general  council,  a  demand  that  was  igaorcd 
by  the  Eutychian  Theodosius  IL,  but  speedily  granted  by  Us 
successor,  Marcian,  a  "  FUvianist."  In  response  to  the  inq^nial 
summons,  five  to  six  hundred  Inshops,  aU  Eastern,  except  tfe 
Roman  legates  and  two  Africans,  assembled  in  Oraifrrtnn  en  the 
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8th  of  October  451.  The  tnshop  of  Rome  claimed  for  his  legates 
the  right  to  preside,  and  insisted  that  any  act  that  failed  to  receive 
their  approval  would  be  invalid.  The  first  session  was  tumultu- 
ous; party  feeling  ran  high,  and  scurrilous  and  vulgar  epithets 
were  bandied  to  and  fro.  The  acts  of  the  Robber  Synod  were 
examined;  fraud,  violence  and  coercion  were  charged  against 
it;  its  entire  proceedings  were  annulled,  and,  at  the  third 
session,  its  leader,  Dioscurus,  was  deposed  and  degraded.  The 
emperor  requested  a  declaration  of  the  true  faith;  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  council  was  opposed  to  a  new  symbol.  It 
contented  itself  with  reaffirming  the  Nicene  and  Constantino- 
politan  creeds  and  the  Ephesine  formula  of  431,  and  accepting, 
only  after  examination,  the  Christological  statement  contained 
in  the  Epistola  Dogmatica  of  Leo  I.  (q.v.)  to  Flavianus.  Thus 
the  council  rejected  both  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  and 
stood  upon  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  each 
perfect  in  itself  and  each  distinct  from  the  other,  yet  perfectly 
united  in  one  person,  who  was  at  once  both  God  and  man.  With 
this  statement,  which  was  formally  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  the  development  of  the  Christological  doctrine 
was  completed,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  obviate  further  con- 
troversy (see  MoNOPHYSiTES  and  Monothelites). 

The  remaining  sessions,  vii.-xvi.,  were  occupied  with  matters 
of  discipline,  complaints,  claims,  controversies  and  the  like. 
Canons  were  adopted,  thirty  according  to  the  generally  received 
tradition,  although  the  most  ancient  texts  contain  but  twenty- 
eight,  and,  as  Hefele  points  out,  the  so-called  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  are  properly  not  canons,  but  repetitions  of  proposals 
made  in  a  previous  session. 

The  most  important  enactments  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
were  the  following:  (i)  the  approval  of  the  canons  of  the  first 
three  ecumenical  councils  and  of  the  synods  of  Ancyra,  Neo- 
Caesarea,  Changra,  Antioch  and  Laodicea;  (2)  forbidding  trade, 
secular  pursuits  and  war  to  the  clergy,  bishops  not  even  being 
allowed  to  administer  the  property  of  their  dioceses;  (3)  for- 
bidding monks  and  nuns  to  marry  or  to  return  to  the  wor|d; 
Ukewise  forbidding  the  establishment  of  a  monastery  in  any 
diocese  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  or  the  disestablish- 
ment of  a  monastery  once  consecrated;  (4)  punishing  with 
deposition  an  ordination  or  clerical  ai^pointment  made  for 
money;  forbidding  '*  absolute  ordination  "  (t.e.  without  assign- 
ment to  a  particular  charge),  the  translation  of  clerics  except 
for  good  cause,  the  enrolment  of  a  cleric  in  two  churches  at  once, 
and  the  performance  of  sacerdotal  functions  outside  of  one's 
diocese  without  letters  of  commendation  from  one's  bishop; 
(5)  confirming  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  all  clerics,  regular 
and  secular  alike,  and  punishing  with  deposition  any  conspiracy 
against  episcopal  authority;  (6)  establishing  a  gradation  of 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  viz.  bishop,  provincial  synod,  exarch 
of  the  diocese,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (obviously  the  council 
could  not  here  have  been  legislating  for  the  entire  church); 
forbidding  clerics  to  be  running  to  Constantinople  with  com- 
plaints, without  the  consent  of  their  respective  bishops;  (7) 
confirming  the  possession  of  rural  parishes  to  those  who  had 
actuaify  administered  them  for  thirty  years,  providing  for  the 
adjudication  of  conflicting  claims,  and  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
of  metropolitan  provinces;  (8)  confirming  the  third  canon  of 
the  second  ecumenical  ooundl,  which  accorded  to  Constanti- 
nople equal  privileges  (taa  vpta§tia)  with  Rome,  and  the  second 
rank  among  the  patriarchates,  and,  in  addition,  granting  to 
Constantinople  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  Pontus,  Asia  and 
Thrace. 

The  Roman  legates,  who  were  absent  (designedly  ? )  when  this 
famous  twenty-eighth  canon  was  adopted,  protested  against 
it,  but  in  vain,  the  imperial  commissioners  deciding  in  favour  of 
its  regularity  and  validity.  Leo  I.,  although  he  recognised  the 
council  as  ecumenical  and  confirmed  its  doctrinal  decrees,  rejected 
canon  xzviiL  on  the  ground  that  it  contravened  the  sixth  canon 
of  Nicaea  and  infringed  the  rights  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
In  what  proportion  zeal  for  the  ancient  canons  and  the  rights 
of  others,  and  jealous  fear  of  encroachment  upon  his  own  juris- 
diction,  were  inized  ia  the  motives  of  Leo,  it  would  be  interesting 


to  know.    The  canon  was  tmiveisally  received  in  the  East,  and 
was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  Quinisext  Council,  693  (see 

CONSTANTmOPLE,  COUNCILS  Or). 

The  emperor  Blardan  approved  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the 
council  and  enjoined  silence  in  regard  to  theological  questions. 
Eutyches  and  Dioscurus  and  their  followers  were  deposed  and 
banished.  But  harmony  was  not  thus  to  be  restored;  hardly 
had  the  council  dissolved  when  the  church  was  plunged  into  the 
Monophysite  controversy. 

SeeMansi  vi.  pp.  529-1102,  vii.  pp.  1-868;  Hardoum  ii.  pp.  1-772; 
Hefele  (2nd  ed.)  li.  p^  ^94-S78  (English  translation,  tii.  pp.  268- 
464) :  also  extended  hibhographies  in  Henog-Hauck,  ReaUncykh' 
padi*.  3fd  ed.,  ML  "  Eutyches  "  (by  Loofa)  and  «.».  "  Nestorianer  " 
(by  Koaler).  (T.  F.  C.) 

CHALCBDOlITt  or  CALCEDONy  (sometimes  called  by  old 
writers  cassidoine),  a  variety  of  native  silica,  often  used  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  The  present  application  of  the  term  is  com- 
paratively modem.  The  "  chalcedonius  "  of  Pliny  was  quite 
a  different  mineral,  being  a  green  stone  from  the  copper-mines 
of  Chalcedon,  in  A^  Minor,  whence  the  name.  There  has  been 
some  confusion  between  chalcedony  and  the  ancient  "carcedonia,** 
A  stone  which  seems  to  have  been  a  carbuncle  from  Africa, 
brought  by  way  of  Carthage  {YiApxni^).  Our  chalcedony 
was  probably  included  by  the  ancients  among  the  various  kinds 
of  jasper  and  agate,  especially  the  varieties  termed  "  leucachates  " 
and  "  cerachates." 

By  modem  mineralogists  the  name  chalcedony  is  restricted 
to  those  kinds  of  silica  which  occur  not  in  distinct  crystals  like 
ordinary  quartz,  but  in  concretionary,  mammiUated  or  stalac- 
titic  forms,  which  break  with  a  fine  splintery  fracture,  and 
display  a  delicate  fibrous  stmcture.  Chalcedony  may  be  regarded 
as  a  micro-crystalline  form  of  quartz.  It  is  rather  softer  and 
less  dense  than  crystallized  quartz,  its  hardness  being  about 
6*5  and  its  specific  gravity  2*6,  the  difference  being  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  opaline  silica  between 
the  fibres.  Chalcedony  is  a  translucent  substance  of  rather 
waxy  lustre,  presenting  great  variety  of  colours,  though  usually 
white,  grey,  yellow  or  brown.  A  rare  blue  chalcedony  is  some- 
times polished  under  the  name  of  "  sapphirine  " — a  term  applied 
also  to  a  distinct  mineral  (an  aluminium-magnesium  silicate) 
from  Greenland. 

Chalcedony  occurs  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  volcanic  rocks, 
representing  usually  the  silica  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of 
various  silicates,  and  deposited  in  cracks,  forming  veins,  or  in 
vesicular  hollows,  forming  amygdales.  Its  occurrence  gives  the 
name  to  Chalcedony  Park,  Arizona.  It  is  found  in  the  basalts 
of  N.  Ireland,  the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland:  it  is  common  in 
the  traps  of  the  Deccan  in  India,  and  in  volcanic  rocks  in  Uruguay 
and  Brazil.  Certain  flat  oval  nodules  from  a  decomposed  lava 
(augite-andesite)  in  Uruguay  present  a  cavity  lined  with  quartz 
crystals  and  enclosing  liquid  (a  weak  saline  solution),  with  a 
movable  air-bubble,  whence  they  are  called  "  enhydros  "  or 
water-stones.  Very  fine  examples  of  stalactitic  chalcedony,  in 
whimsical  forms,  have  been  yielded  by  some  of  the  Cornish 
copper-mines.  The  surface  of  chalcedony  is  occasionally  coated 
with  a  delicate  bluish  bloom.  A  chalcedonic  deposit  in  the  form 
of  concentric  rings,  on  fossils  and.  fragments  of  limestone  in  S. 
Devon,  is  known  as  "  orbicular  silica  "  or  "  beekite,"  having 
been  named  after  Dr  Henry  Beeke,  dean  of  Bristol,  who  first 
directed  attention  to  such  deposits.  Certain  pseudomorphs  of 
chalcedony  after  datolite,  from  Haytor  in  Devonshire,  have 
received  the  ruime  of  "  haytorite."  Optical  exammation  of 
many  chalcedonic  minerals  by  French  mineralogists  has  shown 
that  they  are  aggregates  of  various  fibrous  crystalline  bodies 
differing  from  each  other  in  certain  optical  characters,  whence 
they  are  distinguished  as  separate  minerals  under  such  names 
ascalcedonite,pseudocalcedonite,quartzine,  lutecite  and  lussatite. 
Many  coloured  and  variegated  chalcedonies  are  cut  and  polished 
as  ornamental  stones,  and  are  described  under  special  headings. 
Chalcedony  has  been  in  all  ages  the  commonest  of  the  stones  used 
by  the  gem-engraver. 

See  Agate,  Bloodstone.  Carnblian.  Chrysoprasb,  Hbuo- 
TROPB,  Mocha  Stone,  Onyx,  Sard  and  Sardonyx.    (F.  W.  R,^) 
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CHALCIDICUM— CHALDAEA 


CHALCIDICUM,  in  Roman  architecture,  the  vestibule  or 
portico  of  a  public  building  opening  on  to  the  forum;  as  in  the 
basilica  of  Eumactria  at  Pompeii,  and  the  basilica  of  Constantine 
at  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  at  one  end. 

CHALCIS,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Euboea  in  Greece, 
situated  on  the  strait  of  the  Euripus  at  its  narrowest  point 
The  name  is  preserved  from  antiquity  and  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  x"^^^  (copper,  bronze),  thou|^  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Chalcis  was  peopled  by  an 
Ionic  stock  which  early  developed  great  industrial  and  colonizing 
activity,  tn  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  it  founded  thirty  town- 
ships on  the  peninsula  of  Chalddice,  and  several  important  cities 
in  Sicily  {q.v.).  Its  mineral  produce,  •  metal-work,  purple  and 
pottery  not  only  found  markets  among  these  settlements,  but 
were  distributed  over  the  Mediterranean  in  the  ships  of  Corinth 
and  Samos.  With  the  help  of  these  allies  Chalcis  engaged  the 
rival  league  of  its  neighbour  Eretria  (q.v.)  in  the  so-called 
Lelantine  War,  by  which  it  acquired  the  best  agricultural  district 
of  Euboea  and  became  the  chief  city  of  the  isknd.  Early  in  the 
6th  century  its  prosperity  was  broken  by  a  disastrous  war  with 
the  Athenians,  who  expelled  the  ruling  aristocracy  and  settled 
a  clcruchy  on  the  site.  Chalcis  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Delian  Leagues.  In  the  Hellenistic  period 
it  gained  inportance  as  a  fortress  by  which  the  Macedonian 
rulers  controlled  central  Greece.  It  was  used  by  kings  Antiochus 
III.  of  Syria  (19a)  and  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus  (88)  as  a  base 
for  invading  Greece.  Under  Roman  rule  Chalcis  retained  a 
measure  of  commercial  prosperity;  unce  the  6th  century  a.d. 
it  again  served  as  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  central  Greece 
against  northern  invaders.  From  1209  it  stood  under  Venetian 
control;  in  1470  it  passed  to  the  Ottomans,  who  made  it  the 
seat  of  a  pasha.  In  1688  it  was  successfiilly  held  against  a 
strong  Venetian  attack.  The  modem  town  has  about  xo,ooo 
inhabitants,  and  maintains  a  considerable  export  trade  which 
received  an  impetus  from  the  establishment  of  railway  connexion 
with  Athens  and  Peiraeus  ( 1 904) .  It  is  composed  of  two  parts — 
the  old  walled  town  towards  the  Euripus,  called  the  Castro, 
where  the  Jewish  and  Turkish  families  who  have  remained  there 
mostly  dwell;  and  the  more  modern  suburb  that  lies  outside  it, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  A  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  Castro  and  many  of  the  houses  within  it  were  shaken  down 
by  the  earthquake  of  1894;  part  has  been  demolished  in  the 
widening  of  the  Euripus.  The  most  interesting  object  is  the 
church  of  St  Paraskeve,  which  was  once  the  chief  church  of  the 
Venetians;  it  dates  from  the  Byzantine  period,  though  many 
of  its  architectural  features  are  Western,  lliere  is  also  a  Turkish 
mosque,  whidi  is  now  used  as  a  guard-house. 

Authorities. — Strabo  vii.  fr.  11,  x.  p.  447:  Herodotus  v.  77; 
Thucydides  i.  15:  Corpus  Inscr.  AUiearum,  iv.  (i)  27a,  iv.  (2)  10,  iv. 
(2)  p.  22;  W.  M.  Leake^  Travels  in  Northern  Greece  (London,  1835), 
ii.  254-270;  E.  Curtius  in  Hermes,  x.  (1876),  p.  220  sqq.;  A.  Holm, 
Lange  Fekde  (Beriin,  1884):  H.  Dondorn.  De  Rebus  Ckalcidensium 
(Gdttingen,  1869);  for  coinage,  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum 
(Oxford,  1887),  pp.  303-5;  andart.  Numismatics:  Creek  f  Euboea. 

CHALCONDTLBS^   (or  Chalcocondylas),   LAONICUS.  the 

only  Athenian  Byzantine  writer.  Hardly  anything  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  history,  in  ten  books,  of  the  period  from 
X  298-1463,  describing  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the  rise 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  narrative, 
down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Venetians  and  Mathias,  king  of 
Hungary,  by  Mahommed  n.  The  capture  of  Constantinople 
he  rii^Uy  regarded  as  an  historical  event  of  fsr-reaching  im- 
portance, although  the  comparison  of  it  to  the  fall  of  Troy  is 
hardly  appropriate.  The  work  incidentally  gives  a  quaint  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  manners  and  civilization  of  England, 
France  and  Germany,  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  sought  to 
obuin  against  the  Turks.  Like  that  of  other  Byzantine  writers, 
Chalcondylea'  chronology  is  defective,  and  his  adherence  to  the 
old  Greek  geographical  nomenclature  is  a  source  of  confusion. 
For  his  account  of  earlier  events  he  was  able  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 

*  A  shortened  form  of  Chalcocondyles,  from  x<i^«fc>  copper,  and 
cMvXk,  knuckle. 


men  in  Athens  during  the  struggles  bctwoen  the  Greek  and 
Prankish  nobles.  HismodelisThucydidesCaccofdingtoBckkcr, 
Herodotus);  his  language  is  tolerably  pure  utA  oociect,  his 
style  simple  and  dear.    The  text,  however,  is  in  a  voy  cocnipt 

state. 

Bdilio  prinupSt  ed.  J.  B.  Baumbach  (1615);  in  Boon  Cerpmt 
Scriptorum  Hist,  Byt,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (1843) ;  Migne.  Palnl^pa  Croetx, 
cUx.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Blaise  de  Vigeaere  (iS77. 
later  ed.  by  Artus  Thomas  with  valuabk  illustfatiou  «m  Torluaik 
matters);  tee  also  F.  Gregorovius,  CesckkkU  ier  SlstB  AAeu  is 
Mittetalter,  ii.  (1889):  Gibbon.  Dedime  and  Fatt,  eh.  66;  C.  Krce 
bacher,  Cesckiekte  der  hrteMtiniscken  LiUeralmr  (1897).  There  b  a 
bio^aphical  sketch  of  Laonicus  and  his  brother  ta  Greek  by  A^- 
tonius  Calosynas,  a  physician  of  Toledo,  who  lived  in  the  latter  p^n 
of  the  i6th  century  (see  C.  Hopf,  Chroniques  grfn  wiswf  t»  1873). 

His  brother,  Demetriits  Ckalcondyles  (1424-1511),  was 

bom  in  Athens.    In  1447  he  migraied  to  Italy,  where  CanfiRal 

Bessarion  gave  him  his  patronage.    He  became  famovs  as  a 

teacher  of  Greek  letters  and  the  Platonic  phiknoidiy;  in  1463 

he  was  made  professor  at  Padua,  and  in  1479  he  was  tatnimmifd 

by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  Florence  to  611  the  prafessocslap 

vacated  by  John  Argyropoulos.    In  1492  he  renwved  to  Mi^ 

where  he  died  in  1511.    He  was  associated  with  MarsSos 

Fidnus,  Angelus  Politianus,  and  Theodoras  Gaza,  in  the  rcvrvil 

of  letters  in  the  western  world.    One  ci  his  piq^  at  Fkncece 

was   the   famous  John   Reuchlin.     Demetrius    QukDOfdtyia 

published  the  editio  princeps  of  Homer,  Isocratcs,  and  Soida, 

and  a  Greek  grammar  (Erotemala)  in  the  form  of  qocstioa  asd 

answer. 

See  H.  Hody,  De  Graecis  Ulusirihtt  (174a);  C  Hopf.  Onmiqms 
grico-romanes  (1873);  £.  Legrand,  BMioan^ue  .AdUcmjw,  i. 
(1885). 

CHALDAEA.  The  expressions  'Xhaldaea^'  and  "Chaldaess" 
are  frequently  used  in  the  (Xd  Testament  as  equivalents  far 
"  Babylonia  "  and  *'  Babylonians."  C3ialdaea  was  really  the 
name  of  a  country,  used  in  two  senses.  It  wu  first  ^ipiied  to 
the  extreme  southern  district,  whose  andeot  c^tal  was  iU 
city  of  BU  Yakin^  the  chief  scat  <A  the  renowned  ChsWvan 
rebel  Merodach-baladan,  who  harassed  the  Asyxiaa  kL-p 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  It  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  £z  tlie 
exact  boundaries  of  the  cniginal  home  of  the  dialdaniw,  b^t 
it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  long  stretdi  of  sllwial 
land  situated  at  the  then  separate  mouths  of  the  Tigris  sad 
Euphrates,  which  rivers  now  combine  to  fknr  into  the  Fiexsob 
Gulf  in  the  waters  of  the  majestic  Skait  d  *Arah. 

The  name  **  Chaldaea,"  however,  soon  came  to  have  a  ane 
extensive  apj^cation.  In  the  days  of  the  Assyrian  king  VLubbAs- 
nirftri  III.  (81 2-783  B.C.),  the  term  mat  KaldH  covered  practioiir 
all  Babylonia.  Furthexmore,  Merodach-baladan  was  called  bv 
Sargon  II.  (722-705  B.a)  "  king  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldafsrs  " 
and  "  king  of  the  land  of  Bit  Yakin  "  after  the  old  capital  dry. 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Merodach-babdu 
had  the  right  to  the  title  "  Babylonian."  The  radal  distinetsoa 
between  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  Babylonians  proper  sccias  to 
have  existed  until  a  much  later  date,  althou^  it  is  ahaost 
certain  that  the  former  were  originally  a  Semitic  people.  Thai 
they  differed  from  the  Arabs  and  Aramaeans  is  also  seen  froa  t^ 
distinction  made  by  Sennacherib  (705-681  b.c)  between  :he 
Chaldaeans  and  these  nca.  Later,  during  the  period  covrhr^ 
the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Uie  Neo-Babykmian  tmpm. 
the  term  mat  KaldU  was  not  only  applied  to  all  Babyioria. 
but  also  embraced  the  territory  of  certain  foreign  aatioas  »bo 
were  later  included  by  Esekiel  (zxiii.  23)  under  the  cxpresssoa 
"Chaldaeans." 

As  already  indicated,  the  Chaldaeans  were  most  probably 
a  Semitic  people.  It  is  likely  that  they  first  came  from  Arabia, 
the  supposed  oiigLnal  home  of  the  Semitic  races,  at  a  ray  cariy 
date  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  settkd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ur  ("  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  Gen.  xi.  aS).  whence 
they  began  a  series  of  encroachments,  partly  by  wufare  asd 
partly  by  immigration,  against  the  other  Semitic  Babj'kfiiaas. 
These  aggressions  after  many  centuries  ended  in  the  Chaldaoa 
supremacy  of  Nabopolassar  and  his  successors  (e.  6^  ff\ 
although  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  Nabopolassar 
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paicly  ClMldBeui  in  blood.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  later  Baby- 
lonian empire  under  Nebuchadrezar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar, 
nust  have  tended  to  produce  so  thorough  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  Babylonians,  who  had  theretofore  been 
considered  as  two  kindred  branches  of  the  same  original  Semite 
stock,  that  in  the  course  of  time  no  percq>tible  differences 
existed  between  them.  A  sunilar  amalgamation,  although  in 
this  case  of  two  peoples  originally  raciaUy  distinct,  has  taken 
place  in  modem  times  between  the  Manchu  Tatars  and  the 
Chinese.  It  is  quite  evident,  for  example,  from  the  Semitic 
character  of  the  Chaldaean  king-names,  that  the  knguag^  of 
these  Clttldaeans  differed  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary  Semitic 
Babylonian  idiom  which  was  practically  identical  with  that  of 
Assyria.  Consequently,  the  term  "Chaldaean"  came  quite 
naturally  to  be  used  in  later  days  ss  synonymous  with  "  Baby- 
lonian." When  subsequently  the  Babylonian  language  went 
out  oC  use  and  Aramaic  took  its  place,  the  latter  tongue  was 
wrongly  termed  "  Chaldee  "  by  Jerome,  because  it  was  the  only 
lanipiage  known  to  him  used  in  Babylonia.  This  error  was 
foUowed  until  a  very  recent  date  by  many  scholars. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  "Chaldaean"  is  extremely 
uncertain.  Peter  Jensen  has  conjectured  with  slight  probability 
that  Ahe  Chaldaeans  were  Semitized  Simierians,  i.e,  a  non- 
Semitic  tribe  which  by  contact  with  Semitic  influences  had  lost 
its  original  character.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence 
to  support  such  a  view.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  derived  the  name 
"Chaldaean"  "Kasdim  from  the  non-Semitic  KaSSites  who 
held  the  supremacy  over  practically  all  Babylonia  during  an 
extcmted  period  (c.  1783-1200  B.C.).  This  theory  seems  also 
to  be  extremely  improbable.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
name  "  Chaldaean  "  is  connected  with  the  Semitic  stem  kasddu 
(conquer),  in  which  case  Kaldi-Kaidi,  with  the  well-known 
interchange  of  /  and  i,  would  mean  "  conquerors."  It  is  also 
possible  that  KaSdu^KaJdu  is  connected  with  the  proper  name 
Chesed,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  the  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  22).  There  is  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  BUck  Sea  peoples  called  "  Chaldaeans  "  by  Xeno- 
phon  {Anab.  vii.  25)  and  the  Chaldaeans  of  Babyk>nia. 

In  Daniel,  the  term  "  Chaldaeans"  is  very  commonly  employed 
with  the  meaning  "  astrologers,  astronomers,"  which  sense  also 
appears  in  the  (£usiad  authors,  notably  in  Herodotus,  Stiabo 
and  Diodorus.  In  Daniel  i.  4,  by  the  expression  "  tongue  of 
the  Chaldaeans,"  the  writer  evidently  meant  the  language  in 
which  the  celd>rated  Babylonian  works  on  astrology  and  divina- 
tion were  composed.  It  is  now  known  that  the  literary  idiom 
of  the  Babytonian  wise  men  was  the  rM)n-Semitic  Sumerian; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  late  author  of  Daniel  (c.  168  B.C.) 
was  aware  of  this  fact. 

The  word  "  Chaldaean  "  is  used  in  Daniel  in  two  senses.  It  is 
applied  as  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  race-name  to  the 
Babylonians  (Dan.  iiL  8,  v.  30,  ix.  i);  but  the  expression  is 
used  of  tener,  either  as  a  name  for  some  spedal  class  of  magicians, 
or  as  a  term  for  magicians  in  general  (ix.  i).  The  transfer  of  the 
name  of  the  people  to  a  spedal  dass  is  perhaps  to  be  explained 
in  the  following  maimer.  As  just  shown,  "  (Thaldaean  "  and 
"  Babylordan"  had  become  in  later  times  practically  synonymous, 
bat  the  term  "Chaldaean"  had  lived  on  in  the  secondary  re- 
stricted sense  of  "  wise  men."  The  early  Kaldi  had  seized  and 
held  from  very  andent  times  tlie  region  of  old  Sumcr,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  primitive  non-Semitic  culture.  It  seems 
cztiemdy  probable  that  these  Chaldaean  Semites  were  so  strongly 
influenced  by  the  fordgn  dvilization  as'  to  adopt  it  eventually  as 
their  own.  Then,  as  the  Chaldaeans  soon  became  the  dominant 
people;  the  priestly  caste  of  that  region  devebped  into  a  Chal- 
daean institution.  It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  southern 
Babylonia,  the  home  of  the  old  culture,  supplied  Babylon  and 
other  important  dties  with  priests,  who  from  their  descent  were 
correctly  called  "  (Chaldaeans."  This  name  in  later  times,  owing 
to  the  radal  amalgamation  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  Babylonians, 
lost  its  former  luitional  force,  and  became,  as  it  occurs  in  Daniel, 
a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Babylonian  priestly  class.  It  is 
i,  though  not  certain-,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  word  kalu 


(priest)  in  Babylonian,  which  has  no  etymological  connexion 
with  KaiiU,  may  have  contributed  paronomastically  towards 
the  popular  use  of  the  term  "  Chaldaeans  "  for  the  Babylonian 
Magi.    (See  also  Astroix>gy.) 

LiTBRATUXE. — DeUttre,  Les  CkaUUiu  haqu*li  la  fond,  de  remp, 
de  NAuck.  (1889):  Winckler,  Vf^ersuchunien  Mur  aUor.  Cock. 
(1889),  pp.  49  ff.;  CckH.  Bab.  «.  Assyr.  (1892),  pp.  Ill  ff.;  Prince, 
Commentary  on  Daniel  (1^9).  pp.  59-61 ;  see  also  Badvlonia  and 
Assyria  and  Sumer  and  Cumbrian.  (J.  D.  Pr.) 

CHALDBB,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Aramaic  portions 
of  the  bibliol  books  of  Ezra  and  Danid  or  to  the  vernacular 
paraphrues  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  TARCtJic).  The  explana- 
tion formeriy  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  name  Chaldee  is 
that  the  change  took  place  in  Babylon.  That  the  so-called 
Biblical  Chaldee,  in  which  considerable  portions  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Danid  are  written,  was  really  the  language  of  Babylon 
was  supposed  to  be  dear  from  Dan.  ii.  4,  where  the  Chaldaeans 
are  said  to  have  spoken  to  the  king  in  Aramaic.  But  the  cunei- 
form inscriptk>ns  show  that  the  language  of  the  Chaldaeans  was 
Assyrian;  and  an  examination  of  the  very  large  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  written  later  than  the  ejiile  proves  con- 
dusivdy  that  the  substitution  of  Aramaic  for  Hebrew  as  the 
vernacular  of  Palestine  took  place  very  gradually.  Hence 
scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the  term  "  Chaldee  "  is  a  misnomer,, 
and  that  the  dialect  so  called  is  really  the  language  of  the  South- 
western Arameans,  who  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the 
Jews  (W.  Wright,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages, 
p.  z6).    (See  Semitic  Languages.) 

CHALKS  (through  a  central  O.  Fr.  form  of  the  Lat.  calix, 
ealkiSt  cup),  a  drinking-vessd  of  the  cup  or  goblet  form,  now  only 
used  of  the  cup  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  {q.v.). 
For  the  various  forms  which  the  "  chalice  "  so  used  has  taken, 
see  Drinxing-Vessels  and  Plate.  When,  in  the  eucharislic 
service,  water  is  mixed  with  the  wine,  the  ^'  chalice  "  is  knovm 
as  the  "  mixed  chalice."  This  has  been  customary  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  from  eariy  tunes.  The  Armenian 
Church  does  not  use  the  "  mixed  chalice."  It  was  used  in  the 
En^h  Church  before  the  Reformation.  According  to  the 
present  law  of  the  Eni^h  Churdi,  the  mixing  of  the  water  with 
wme  is  lawful,  if  this  is  not  done  as  part  of  or  during  the  services, 
i.e.  if  it  is  not  done  ceremonially  {Martin  v.  Mackanockie,  1868, 
L.R.  a  P.C.  36s;  Ready,  Bp,  of  Lincoln,  1892,  A.C.  664). 

CHAUER,  JOSEPH  (1747-1793),  French  Revolutionist.  He 
was  destined  by  his  fainily  for  the  church,  but  entered  business, 
and  became  a  partner  in  a  firm  at  Lyons  for  which  he  travdled 
in  the  Levant,  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  was  in  Paris  in 
X  789,  and  entered  into  rdations  with  Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins 
and  Robeq;>ierre.  On  his  return  to  Lyons,  Chalier  was  the  first 
tor  be  named  member  of  the  munidpal  bureau.  He  organized 
the  national  guard,  applied  the  dvil  constitution  of  the  dergy, 
and  regulated  the  finances  of  the  city  so  as  to  tax  the  rich  heavily 
and  spare  the  poor.  Denounced  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
by  the  directory  of  the  department  of  Rhone-et-Loire  for  having 
made  a  nocturnal  domicQiary  perquisition,  he  was  sent  to  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  which  approved  of  his  conduct  In  the 
election  for  mayor  <rf  Lyonsi  in  November  1792,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  Royalist.  Then  CSiaUer  became  the  orator  and  leader  of 
the  JacoUns  of  Lyons,  and  induced  the  other  revolutionary  dubs 
and  the  commune  of  his  dty  to  arrest  a  great  number  of  Royabsts 
in  the  night  of  the  sth  and  6th  of  February  1793.  The  mayor, 
supported  by  the  national  guard,  opposed  this  project  Chalier 
demanded  of  the  Convention  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal  and  the  levy  of  a  revolutionary  army  at  Lyons.  The 
Convention  refused,  and  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  encouraged 
by  this  refusal,  took  action.  On  the  a9th  and  30th  of  May  1793 
the  sections  rose;  the  Jacobins  were  dispossessed  of  the  muni- 
dpality  and  Chalier  arrested.  On  the  15th  of  July,  in  spite 
of  the  order  of  the  Convention,  he  was  brought  before  the 
criminal  tribunal  of  the  Rhone-et-Ldre,  condemned  to  deat^ 
and  guillotined  the  next  day.  The  Terrorists  paid  a  veritable 
worship  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  martyr  of  Liberty. 

See  N.  Wahl,  "£tude  rar  Chalier/'  in  Revue  kistorique,  t.  xxxhr.; 
and  Les  Premiim  Annies  de  la  RhUuUon  a  Lyon  (PSaris,  1894). 


8o6  CH. 

CHALK,  tbt  nanu  given  to  any  aoll,  pulvenilcnl,  pun  while 
limdlonc.  Tb«  word  it  an  old  one,  having  iu  origin  in  Ihe 
Siion  oak,  and  the  hard  lorin  "  kalli  "  a  still  in  lue  amongsl 
tlie  coiintTy  Folic  of  Lincolnshire.  TheGennan  /Cd/j&comprehends 
all  forms  of  limestone^  therefore  a  special  icin.  Kriidi,  is  em- 
ployed for  chalk — French  cro/e.     From  being  used 


iai,  Ihe  « 


enlly 


ie  CAoli  farmalii 
the  eyes  o(  Ihe  earlie 
vioilicr^  [hal  il  imposed  its  itame  upon  a  whole  system  of  rocka 
the  CieuCEoui  (Lai.  acia,  chalk),  although  this  rock  itadi  is  b; 

The  Chalk  fDtmalton.ia  addtlion  to  ifae  typkat  chalk  materii 
argiLlaceou 


nalm,  D 


ch,  Jic;  and  haidet.  more  stony  kinds,  called  rag,  fitaione, 
rock,  huilock  or  hanock  in  difleteni  dbtilclt.  In  ceriain  parts 
oT  the  CoimaiioD  layers  of  nodular  Sints  {«.>.}  abound^  in  parts, 
it  is  inclined  to  be  sandy,  or  to  contain  grains  of  glauconile 
which  wu  ori^nally  confounded  with  another  green  mineial, 
dikwile,  benn  the  name  "  chlorilic  mart  "  applied  to  one  of  ihe 
suijdivitlona  of  the  chalk.  Id  it*  purest  lorm  chalk  consisii  of 
from  95  lo  «%  of  calcium  carbonate  (catbonaie  of  lime);  in 
'  this  condition  it  fa  composed  of  a  mass  of  fine  granular  particles 
held  together  by  a  somewhat  feeble  calcareous  ccBient.  The 
paiiides  are  mostly  the  broken  tests  of  foiamlnifcTa,  along  with 
Ihedfbiis  ol  echinodetm  and  moUuscan  shells,  and  many  minute 
bodies,  like  coccoliths,  of  somewhat  obscure  nature. 

The  cartiett  attempts  at  lubdivi^n  of  Ihe  Chalk  formation 
Iriiiaicd  by  Wm.  Phillips  win  baied  upon  lilhological  characlen, 
and  luch  a  claMiAcalion  ai  "  Upper  Chalk  with  Flint»»"  "  Lower 
Chalk  without  Flint?,"  "  Chalk  marf  or  Grey  chalk,"  wai  nen 
io  u«  in-Eniland  until  W.  Whiuker  eslabll&cd  the  following 

Upper  Ch.1V,  with  Hintl 


In  France,  a  liniibr  lyslem  of  clasiificmion  wa> 

;:n,:Si 

Chkik  and  r^-sof.  foi  IlicLowec;  l^t<^r  he  divi.l, .' 

-."'.as 

i"'  uno'ni'he 

•how^  bow  d'IMiigny'a  cIaHilicj[;..n 

would  be  of  more 
The  Upper 


Ik  has  been  greatly  increased  by  ihe«o 
and  Willinm  Hill,  and  panicularty  by  the 
of  Dr  A.  W.  Rome.  Instead  of  employiag  the 
!  ol  animals  indicated  as  aone  fmik  in  thi 
saouvrc  propoacd  a  schente  for  tbe  rkorth  <i 
n  ammonite  faunas  alone,  whicb  be  cbalendcd 
:  general  a[q>licability  iSaktnha  tMt  la  Crat 


It  is 


r  stages;  flints  are  AbcaiduL 
to  (he  lover  poctioaa,  vkerc 
re  known  ai  "  dulk  md.- 
rics  from  aboutiootoi.iilt; 


more  typically  chalky  than  Ihe  lowe 
and  harder  nodular  beds  are  limited 

ThelhicknessoflheMiddleCbalkvarics 

flints  become  scarcer  in  descending  fioi 

porlioni.     The  whole  is  more  compact  than  tlte  ni . 

and  nodular  layeis  are  more  frequent— the  ■'  chalk  rock  "  li 

Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  belong  to  this  stage.     At  the  biH 

is  Ihe  hard  "  Melbourne  rock."     The  Ihickaca  dl  (hr  Leaef 

Chalk  in  England  varies  from  6a  to  140  fl.     This  stigr  isls^ 

part  of  the  "  while  chalk  without  flints,"  Ibc  "  chalk  mid,' 

and  Ihe  "grey  chalk."    TheTotlcmboestoncisa  faaidfirsUae 

found  locally  in  this  stage,     the  bascmcnl  bed  in  Noifelk  s  ■ 

pure  limestone,  but  very  (requently  it  ts  maily  w''' 

Ibis  fad 

Fcsteriy  dinxlioD,  to  the  coau  of  Dcnd; 
and  it  not  only  undeilica  the  whole  of  the  S.E.  comer,  when  11 
il  often  obscured  by  TetUary  depoiils.  but  it  can  be  foOonJ 
across  the  Channel  inio  northern  Fiance.  Rocks  oi  the  lasi 
age  as  the  chalk  an  widespread  («  ClETaCECKiI  SviiDli: 
but  the  variety  ol  liniestoni  pioperiy  called  by  this  name  i) 
almost  confined  to  the  ADglo-Parisiaii  basn.  Some  chalk  oasn 
in  thegrcBl  Cretaceous  dcpoaita  of  Russia,  awl  in  Kansas,  lovi. 
Nebraska  and  S.  DakoU  is  Ihe  United  Suies.  Hard  wWlc 
chalk  occurs  in  Ireland  in  Anlrin,atid  on  the  opfxiaile  Aartii 
Scotland  in  Midi  and  Morven. 

BamamU,  Proiitili  of  lit  Ciall.—OnnBioa  efcalk  has  beei 
frequently  used  [or  tough  buihllng  purpojo,  but  the  nm 
important  building  slonei  are  "  Beet  stone,"  finn  Beer  Knd 
in  Devonshire,  "  Sullon  slone  "  from  a  little  noelh  ol  Ben.  uJ 
Ihe^'  Tollcmhoe  stone."  It  is  burned  for  lime,  and  when  ntiud 
of  clay  is  used  for  the  maoufacturt  of  (rnicvl; 
'     this  purpose.     As  a  manuR, 


Oi(™  (-MM  (Norfolk) 

n^lcsUr  pfaniu.  Chalk 

,  i  M?""/^"' 


Ter€^dtidiiui  graeiiil 
nkyfuiBMiUti  Cinen'.Melboum 


Upper,  Clialk 


I  i 


has  been  used  alone 

it  has  been  much  used  a 

clayey  land.     Flints  from  the  chalk  ai 


n  building  u 


L  f  adng  f«  w 


Phosphatic  nodules  for 

worked  from  the  chlorilic  marl  and  CaBi- 

Ihe  Middle  Chalk.  Tbt  aame  milerial  B 
worked  at  Ciply  in  Belgium  aikd  Ficardy  is 
France.  Chalk  is  employed  in  the  nuum- 
facture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  pnpun- 
tion  of  carbon  dioiide.  and  in  many  oihei 
rhrmiral  processes;  also  for  making  pvets, 
crayons  and  tooth-powder.  Wkitiai  or 
Spamisk  iMit,  used  to  polish  glass  aad 
metal,  is  purified  chalk  prrpaied  by  iritunt- 
ing  common  chalk  with  a  large  quantity  ol 
watet,  which  b  then  decanted  and  allaTcd 
to  deposit  the  finely-divided  paitidB  il 
holds  in  suspcnstoiL 

Cluilk    Sctmry—Vhat   apatS   at   lb 
nuface,   chalk  pndyca   nnndai.  aMoth. 
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grass-covcred  hiUs  as  in  the  Downs  of  southern  En^nd  and  the 
Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  hills  are  often  inter- 
sected by  clean-cut  dry  valleys.  It  forms  fine  difis  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire. 

Chalk  is  employed  medidnally  as  a  very  mild  astringent  either 
alone  or  more  usually  with  other  astringents.  It  is  more  often 
used,  however,  for  a  purely  mechanical  action,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion hydrargyrum  cum  oeta.  As  an  antacid  its  use  has  been 
replaced  by  other  drugs. 

Biack  dulk  or  drawing  slate  is  a  soft  carbonaceous  schist, 

which  gives  a  black  streak,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  drawing  or 

writing.    BrewH  chalk  is  a  kind  of  umber.     Rtd  chalk  or  reddle 

is  an  impure  earthy  variety  of  haematite.     French  chaik  is  a 

soft  variety  of  steatite,  a  hydrated  magnesium  silicate. 

The  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  British  chalk  is  contained 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ceotorjeal  Survey  qf  the  United  Kingdomt 

"The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vol.  ti.  1903,  vol.  iii    

(with  bibliography),  by  Jake»-Browne  and  Hill.     See  also 


The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vol.  ii.  1903,  vol.  iiL  1904 
.crich  bibliography),  by  Jake»-Browne  and  Hill.  See  also  "The 
\\lilte  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast,"  several  papers  in  the  Proceedings 


of  the  Geologists^  Association^ljondon,  (i)  Kent  and  Sussex,  xvi.  1900, 
(2)  I>orset,  xvii.,  190X,  (3)  Devon,  xviii.,  1903,  (4)  Yorkshire,  xvitL, 
1904.  (J.  A.  H.) 

CHALKHILU  JOHN  (fl.  x6oo?),  English  poet.  Two  aon^i  by 
him  are  included  in  Izaak  Walton's  Com^/Aii  Angler,  and  in  1683 
appeared  "Thealma  and  Clearchus.  A  Pastoral  History  in 
smooth  and  easie  Verse.  Written  long  since  by  John  Chalkhill, 
Esq.,  an  Acquaintant  and  Friend  of  Edmund  Spencer  "  (1683), 
with  a  preface  written  five  years  earlier  by  Walton.  Another 
poem,  '*  Alalia,  Philoparthens  Loving  FoIIie  "  (1595,  reprinted 
in  vol.  z.  of  the  Jakrbuch  des  deutscken  Shakespeare- Vereins),  was 
at  one  time  attributed  to  him.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the 
poet,  but  a  person  of  his  name  occurs  as  one  of  the  coroners  for 
Middlesex  in  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury,  who  included  Thealma  and  Clearchus  in  vol.  ii. 
of  his  Minor  Poets  of  the  Caroline  Period  (Oxford,  1906),  points  out 
a  marked  resemblance  between  his  work  and  that  of  WiUiam 
Chambexlajme. 

CHALKOfO  THE  DOOR,  a  Scottish  custom  of  landlord  and 
tenant  law.  In  former  days  the  law  was  that "  a  burgh  officer,  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  chalks  the  most  patent  door  forty  days 
before  Whit  Sunday,  having  made  out  an  execution  of  'chidking,' 
in  which  his  name  must  be  inserted,  and  which  must  be  sub- 
scribed by  himself  and  two  witnesses."  This  ceremony  now 
proceeds  simply  on  the  verbal  order  of  the  proprietor.  The 
execution  of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which  decree  of  removal 
will  be  pronounced  by  the  burgh  court,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
tenant  may  be  ejected  on  the  expiration  of  a  charge  of  six  days. 

CHALLAMEL.  JEAN  BAFHSTE  MARIUS  AUGUSTIN  (i8i8~ 
1894),  French  historian,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  x8th  of  March 
1818.  His  writings  consist  chiefly  of  popular  works,  which 
enjoyed  great  success.  The  value  of  some  of  his  books  is  en- 
hanced by  numerous  illustrations,  e.g.  H^oire-musie  de  la 
Rfoolntion  fran^ise,  which  appeared  in  50  numbers  in  1841-1842 
(3rd  ed.,  in  72  numbers,  x857~z858);  Histoire  de  la  mode  en 
France;  la  toiUUe  des  femmes  depuis  Vipoque  galUhromaine 
fusqu'd  nos  jours  (1874,  with  12  plates;  new  ed.,  x88o,  with 
21  coloured  plates).  His  Mtmoires  du  peufle  frangaise  (1865- 
1873)  and  La  France  et  les  Francis  d  trovers  les  sihcles  (1882)  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  being  among  the  first  books  written  on 
the  social  history  of  France.  In  this  sense  Challamel  was  a 
pioneer,  of  no  great  originality,  it  is  true,  but  at  any  rate  of 
fairiy  wide  information.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  October  1894. 

CHALLEMEL-LACOUR,  PAUL  AMAND  (1837-1896),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Avranches  on  the  19th  of  May  1827. 
After  passing  through  the  £cole  Normale  Sup^rieure  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  successively  at  Pau  and  at  Limoges. 
The  coup  d'Hat  of  1851  caused  his  expulsion  from  France  for  his 
republican  oinnions.  He  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in  1856 
settled  down  as  professor  of  French  literature  at  the  Polytechnic 
of  Zurich.  The  amnesty  of  1859  enabled  him  to  return  to  France, 
but  a  projected  course  of  lectures  on  history  and  art  was  im- 
medtaiely  suppressed.  He  now  supported  himself  by  his  pen,  and 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  reviews.    On  the  fall  of  the 


Second  Empire  in  September  1870  the  .government  of  national 

defence  ^pointed  him  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 

in  wMch  capacity  he  had  to  suppress  the  Communist  rising  at 

Lyons.    Resigning  his  post  on  the  5th  of  February  1871,  he  was 

in  January  1872  dectni  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1876 

to  the  Senate.    He  sat  at  first  cm  the  Extreme  Left;  but  his 

philosophic  and  critical  temperament  was  not  in  harmony  with 

the  recidessness  of  French  radicalism,  and  his  attitude  towards 

political  questions  underwent  a  steady  modification,  till  the  close 

of  his  life  saw  him  the  foremost  representative  of  moderate 

republicanism.  During  Gambetta's  lifetime,  however,  Challemel- 

Lacour  was  otae  of  his  warmest  supporten,  and  he  was  for  a  time 

editor  of  Gambetta's  organ,  the  RipuUique  franqaise.    In  1879 

he  was  appointed  French  ambassador  at  Bem,  and  in  1880 

was  transferred  to  London;  but  he  lacked  the  suppleness  and 

command  of  temper  necessary  to  a  successful  diplomatist.    He 

resigned  in  1882,  and  in  February  1883  became  minister  of  foreign 

affaira  in  the  Jules  Ferry  cabinet,  but  retired  in  .November 

of  the  same  ytax.    In  1890  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 

Senate,  and  in  1893  succeeded  Jules  Ferry  as  its  president    His 

influence  over  that  body  was  lately  due  to  his  clear  and  reasoned 

eloquence,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  contemporary  French 

oratora.    In  1893  he  also  became  a  member  of  the  French 

Academy.    He  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  with  which  he 

upheld  the  Senate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  chamber,  but 

in  1895  failing  health  forced  him  to  resign,  and  he  died  in  Paris  on 

the  26th  of  October  1896.    He  published  a  translation  of  A. 

Heinrich  Hitter's  Gesckickte  der  Pkilosophie  (x86i);  La  Phiio- 

Sophie  individualiste:  itude  sur  Guillaume  de  HumMdt  (1864); 

and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Madame  d'fipinay  (1869). 

In  1897  appeared  Joseph  Rdnach's  edition  of  the  (Euores  oratoires 
de  ChaUenul'Jjuour, 

CHALLENGE  (O.  Fr.  chalonge,  calenge,  &c.,  from  Lat.  calumnia, 
originally  meaning  trickery,  from  calvi,  to  deceive,  hence  a  false 
accusation,  a  "  calumny  "),  originally  a  charge  against  a  person 
or  a  daim  to  anything,  a  defiance.  The  term  is  now  particularly 
used  of  an  invitation  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  any  contest,  or  to  a 
trial  by  combat  as  a  vindication  of  personal  honour  (see  Duel), 
and,  in  law,  of  the  objection  to  the  members  of  a  jury  allowed 
in  a  dvil  action  or  in  a  criminal  trial  (see  Juky). 

"CHALLENGER"  EXPEDITION.  The  sdentific  results  of 
several  short  expeditions  between  x86o  and  1870  encouraged 
the  coundl  of  the  Royal  Sodety  to  approach  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  George  Richards,  hydrographer 
to  the  admiralty,  with  a  view  to  commissioning  a  vessel  for 
a  prolonged  cruise  for  oceanic  exploration.  The  government 
detailed  H.M.S.  "  Challenger,"  a  wooden  corvette  of  2306  tons, 
for  the  purpose.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Nares  was 
placed  in  command,  with  a  naval  crew;  and  a  sdentific  staff 
was  sdected  by  the  sodety  with  Professor  (afterwards  Sir)  C. 
Wyville  Thomson  as  director.  The  staff  induded  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir)  John  Murray  and  Mr  H.  N.  Mosdey,  biologists;  Dr  von 
Willcmoes-Suhm,  Commander  Tizard,  and  Mr  J.  Y.  Buchanan, 
chemist  and  geologist.  A  complete  scheme  of  instructions  va& 
drawn  up  by  the  society.  The  "  Challenger  "  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth in  December  1872.  For  nearly  a  year  the  work  of  the 
expedition  lay  in  the  Atlantic,  which  was  crossed  several  times. 
Tencriffe,  the  Bermudas,  the  Azores,  Maddra,  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  Bahia  and  Tristan  da  Cunha  were  successivdy  visited, 
and  in  October  1873  the  ship  reached  Cape  Town.  Steering  then 
south-east  and  east  she  visited  the  various  islands  between  45** 
and  50**  S.,  and  reached  Kerguclen  Island  in  January  1874. 
She  next  proceeded  southward  about  the  meridian  of  80**  E. 
She  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Antarctic  drde,  but 
the  attainment  of  a  high  southerly  latitude  was  not  an  object  of 
the  voyage,  and  eariy  in  March  the  ship  left  the  south  polar 
regions  and  made  for  Mdboume.  Extensive  researches  were 
now  made  in  the  Pacific.  The  route  led  by  New  Zealand,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Torres  Strait,  the  Banda  Sea,  and  the  China  Sea  to 
Hong  Kong.  The  western  Padfic  was  then  explored  northward 
to  Yokohama,  after  which  the  "  Challenger  "  struck  across  the 
ocean  by  Honolulu  and  Tahiti  to  Valparaiso.    She  then  coasted 
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Bouthward,  penetrated  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  toudied  at 
Montevideo,  recrossed  the  Atlantic  by  Aicension  and  the  Asorea, 
and  reached  Sheemess  in  May  1876.  This  voyage  ia  irithout 
parallel  in  the  history  of  adentific  research.  The  "  CkaOenger  " 
Report  was  issued  in  fifty  vdumes  (London,  iSS^-xSgs),  mainly 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Murray,  who  succeeded  Wyville 
Thomson  in  this  work  in  1883.  Specialists  in  every  branch  of 
science  assisted  in  its  production.  The  aoological  collections 
alone  formed  the  basis  for  the  majori^  of  the  volumes;  the 
deep-sea  soundings  and  samples  of  the  deposits,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  water  samples,  the  meteorological,  water-temperature, 
magnetic,  geological,  and  botanical  observations  were  fully 
worked  out,  and  a  summary  of  the  scientific  results,  narrative 
of  the  cruise  and  indices  were  also  provided. 

See  also  Lord  G.  Campbell,  Lm  LetUrt  fnm  iks  '*  CkaOeuitr" 
(1876):  W.  J.  J,  Spry,  Cruise  of  H,M^,  "  CkaUoni»"  (1876); 
Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson.  Voyage  of  the  "  ChaUeHger"The  Atlantu, 
Preliminaty  Account  of  General  JUsults  (1877);  ]•  J*  Wild,  At 
Anchor;  Narrative  of  Experiences  afloat  and  ashore  during  the 
Voyage  of  H,ii^.  "  ChaUenger  "  (1878):  H.  N.  Moseley,  Notes  by  a 
Naturalist  on  the  "  ChaUenger  "  (1879)- 

CHALLONBR,  RICHARD  (169X-X78X),  English  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  on  the  39th  of 
September  1691.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  rigid 
Dissenter,  his  mother,  left  in  poverty,  lived  with  some  Roman 
Catholic  families.  Thus  it  came  about  that  he  was  brought  up 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  chiefly  at  the  seat  of  Mr  Holman  at 
Warkworth,  Northamptonshhv,  where  the  Rev.  John  Gother, 
a  celebrated  controversialist,  officiated  as  chaplain.  In  1704  he 
was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Douai,  when  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  17 16,  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  was  appointed 
professor  in  that  faculty.  In  1730  he  was  sent  on  the  English 
mission  and  stationed  in  London.  The  controversial  treatises 
which  he  published  in  rapid  succession  attracted  much  attention, 
particulariy  his  Catholic  Christian  Instructed  (1737),  which  was 
prefaced  by  a  witty  reply  to  Dr  Conyers  Middleton's  Letters  from 
Ronte^  shewing  an  Exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism. 
Middleton  is  said  to  have  been  so  irritated  that  he  endeavoured 
to  put  the  penal  laws  in  force  against  his  antagonist,  who 
prudently  withdrew  from  London.  In  1741  ChaUoner  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity  at  Hammersmith,  and  nominated  co- 
adjutor with  right  of  succession  to  Bishop  Benjamin  Petre, 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  London  district,  whom  Jie  succeeded  in 
17  58.  He  resided  principally  in  London,  but  wa?  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  country  during  the  "  No  Popeiy  "  riots  of  X78a 
He  died  on  the  xath  of  January  1781,  and  was  buried  at  Milton, 
Berkshire.  Bishop  Challoner  was  the  author  of  numerous  con- 
troversial and  devotional  works,  which  have  been  frequently 
reprinted  and  translated  into  various  languages.  He  compiled 
the  Garden  of  the  Soul  (1740  ?),  which  continues  to  be  the  most 
popular  manual  of  devotion  among  English-speaking  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  revised  an  edition  of  the  Douai  version  of  the 
Scriptures  (i  749-x  7  50) ,  correcting  the  language  and  orthography, 
which  in  many  places  had  become  obsolete.  Of  his  historical 
works  the  most  iniluable  is  one  which  was  intended  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  antidote  to  Foxe's  well-known  mart3rrology.  It  b 
entitled  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  and  other  Cathelichs  of 
both  Sexes  who  suffered  Death  or  Imprisonment  in  England  on 
account  0/  their  Religion^  from  the  year  iS77  1*^  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (2  vols.  .X74X,  frequently  reprinted). 
He  also  published  anonymously,  in  X745,  the  lives  of  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  saints,  under  the  title  of  Britannia  Sancta,  an 
interesting  work  which  has,  however,  been  superseded  by  that  of 
Alban  Butler. 

For  a  complete  list  of  his  writings  see  J.  Gillow*s  BiU.  DicL  of 
Eng.  Cath,  1.  452-458;  Barnard.  Life  of  R.  ChaUoner  (1784); 
Flanagan,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  (1857):  there 
is  also  a  critical  mstory  of  Chalbner  by  Rev.  E.  Burton. 

CHALMERS,  ALBZAHDBR  (1759-X834),  Scottish  writer, 
was  bom  in  Aberdeen  on  the  39th  of  March  X759.  He  was 
educated  as  a  doctor,  but  gave  up  this  profession  for  journalism, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald.  Besides 
editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Beattie,  Fielding,  Johnson, 


Warton,  Pope,  Gibbon,  Bolin^sroke,  he  pabliihed  A 
Biog/rapHud  Dictionary  in  33  vq1s.<  18x1-1817);  *  Qatiary  to 
Shahspeare  (X797);  an  edition  of  Steevcss's  Shake%MBie 
(1809);  and  the  British  Essayists,  hfginning  with  the  Tdler  and 
ending  with  the  Obserwer,  with  biogrsi^ifal  and  historical  pcefaces 
andagenerslindex.    He  died  in  London  on  the  tgtheCDcaeBber 

X834. 

CHALHERS,  OBORQB  (x  743-1835),  Scottish  antiqaariaB  and 
political  writer,  was  bom  at  Fochabois,  a  village  in  the  coonty  c( 
Moray,  in  X743.  His  father,  Jamea  Chalmers,  was  a  grandson  «i 
George  Chalmers  of  Pittensear,  a  small  estate  in  the  parish  c( 
Lhanbryde,  now  St  Andrews-Lhanbryde,  in  the  saae  coonty, 
possessed  by  the  main  line  of  the  family  from  about  the  **Tr**ng 
of  the  X7th  to  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century.  After  completinK 
the  usual  course  at  King's  CoUcge,  Aberdeen,  yoong  ChslBas 
studied  law  in  Edinburgh  for  several  years.  Two  nndes  on  the 
father's  ude  having  settled  in  America,  he  visited  Mnzyknd  ia 
X763,  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  aswVing  to  recover  n  tract  of 
land  of  some  extent  about  which  a  di^Mite  had  ariaen,  and  was  ia 
this  way  induced  to  commence  practice  as  a  lawyer  at  BahintoR, 
where  for  a  time  he  met  with  much  success.  Having,  hoipeni, 
e^wused  the  cause  of  the  Royalist  party  on  the  breaking  o«t  ef 
the  American  War  of  Indqicndenoe,  be  found  it  cxpedknt  to 
Abandon  his  professional  proq>ects  in  the  New  Wodd,  and  letaza 
to  his  native  country.  For  the  losses  he  had  T«ffta*itfil  ss  a 
colonist  he  received  no  compensatim,  and  several  yean  dspsed 
before  he  obtained  an  appointment  that  placed  him  in  n  state  «f 
comfort  and  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Chalmers  apfdied  himadf  with  great  «<n^F«^ 
and  assiduity  to  the  investigation  of  the  history  and  **»*Mi«»*- 
ment  of  the  English  odonics  in  North  America;  and  cnjoTiag 
free  access  to  the  state  papers  and  other  documents  pnaawtd 
among  what  were  then  termed  the  plantation  records,  be  became 
possessed  of  much  important  information.  His  waA  entitled 
Politieal  Annals  of  the  present  United  Colonies  from  their  Seiteme^ 
to  the  Peace  of  t/dj,  4to,  London,  1780,  was  to  have  ibmied  two 
volumes;  but  the  second,  which  should  have  contained  the  period 
between  x688  and  X763,  never  appeared.  The  fixst  vniaiDe. 
however,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  traces  the  ori^nal  settkmeat  of 
the  different  American  colonics,  and  the  ptogiessive  '•V«y«  in 
their  constitutions  and  forms  of  goveraroeot  aa  affected  by  the 
state  of  public  affairs  in  the  parent  kingdom.  Independently  of 
its  value  as  being  compiled  from  original  documents,  it  betrs 
evidence  of  great  research,  and  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to 
later  writers.  Continuing  his  researches,  he  next  ysve  to  the 
world  An  Estimate  of  the  Comparatiee  Sirengtik  of  Brilam  dmrtog 
the  Present  and  Pour  Preceding  ReignSt  London,  x  783,  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  At  length,  in  August  1786,  Cfadairrs, 
whose  sufferings  as  a  Royalist  must  have  strongly  reoommeadcd 
him  to  the  government  of  the  day,  was  appointed  diief  ckrk  to 
the  committee  of  privy  council  on  matters  relating  to  trade,  a 
situation  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1835,  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years.  As  his  official  duties  made  nogreat  dfiMnd< 
on  his  time,  he  had  abundant  leisure  to  devote  to  his  Csvoorite 
studies, — the  antiquities  and  tiqpogiaphy  of  Scotland  hsrisg 
thenceforth  special  attractions  for  his  busy  pen. 

Besides  biographical  sketches  of  Defoe,  Sir  John  Davies,  AUsb 
Ramsay,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  Churchyard  and  others,  pre&itd  to 
editions  of  their  respective  works,  Chalmers  wrote  a  Eie  of 
Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  vduch  he  poh- 
lished  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francis  Oldys,  A.M^  of  ibe 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  a  life  of  Rnddiman,  ia  «lKh 
considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the  state  of  literature  ia  Soothad 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  His  life  of  Msiy, 
Queen  of  Soots,  in  two  4to  vols.,  was  first  published  in  xSiS.  Itis 
founded  on  a  MS.  left  by  John  Whitaker,  the  histoiiaa  of  Vaa- 
Chester;  but  Chalmers  informs  us  that  he  found  it  neoeMary  to 
rewrite  the  whole.  The  history  of  that  ill-fated  queen  ocnqscd 
much  of  his  attention,  and  his  last  work,  A  DetecHom  of  Ae  Lnt- 
LeUers  lately  attrUnOed  in  Hugh  CampheWs  worh  to  Mary  Qtaaes  H 
Scots  f  is  an  exposure  of  an  attempt  to  represent  as  genuine  some 
fictitious  letters  said  to  have  passed  between  Mary  and  Boihvcfl. 
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vliich  hftd  fallen  into  deteived  obtivion.  In  1797  appeared  his 
AfUott  for  the  Believers  in  ike  Shakespeare  Papers  whick  were 
txkibiud  M  Norfolk  Street,  followed  by  other  tracts  on  the  same 
subject.  These  contiibtttions  to  the  literature  of  Shakeq)eare 
are  full  of  curious  matter,  but  on  the  whole  display  a  great  waste  of 
erudition,  in  seeking  to  show  that  papers  which  had  been  proved 
forgeries  might  nevertheless  have  htta.  genuine.  Chalmers  also 
took  part  in  the  Junius  controversy,  and  in  The  Autkcr  of  Junius 
Aseeriaimed,  from  a  Concatenalum  of  Ctrcumstauces  amounting 
to  Moral  Demonstration^  Lond.  z8i  7, 8vo,  sought  to  fix  the  author- 
ship of  the  celebrated  letters  on  Hugh  Boyd.  In  1834  he  published 
Tke  Poetical  Remains  of  some  of  tke  Scottish  Kings,  nam  first 
collected',  and  in  the  ssme  year  he  edited  and  presented  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Bannatyne  Club  Rehene  and  Makyne  and  tke 
Testament  of  Cresseid,  by  Robert  Henryson.  His  political  writings 
are  equally  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  CoUec- 
tiam  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  otker  Powers,  Lond. 
1790,  a  vols.  8vo;  Vindication  of  tke  Prteileges  of  tke  People  in 
respect  to  tke  Constitutional  Rigkl  of  Pru  Discussion,  &c,  Lond. 
X796, 8vo,  published  anonymously;  A  Ckronological  Account  of 
Commerce  and  Coinage  in  Great  Britain  from  tke  Restoration  till 
iSto,  Lond.  1810,  8vo;  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers  on  various 
points  of  Engjlisk  Jurisprndenee,  ckiefiy  concerning  tke  Colontes, 
Fiskeries,  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Lond.  1814,  a  vols. 
8vo  j  Comparative  Views  of  tke  State  of  Great  Britain  before  and 
since  tke  War,  Lond  1817,  8va 

But  Chalmers's  greatest  work  is  his  Caledonia,  which,  however, 
hr  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1807, 
and  is  introductory  to  the  others.  It  is  divided  into  four  books, 
treating  successively  of  the  Roman,  the  Pictish,  the  Scottish 
and  the  Scoto-Saxon  periods,  from  80  to  1306  A.D.  In  these  we  are 
presented,  in  a  condensed  form,  with  an  account  of  the  people, 
the  language  and  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  as  wdl  as 
the  agricultural  and  comm^dal  state  of  Scotland  during  the 
first  thirteen  centuries  of  our  era.  Unfortunately  the  chapters 
on  the  Roman  period  are  entirely  marred  by  the  author's  having 
accepted  as  genuine  Bertram's  forgery./^  Situ  Britanniae; 
but  otherwise  his  opinions  on  controverted  tOfHCS  are  worthy  of 
much  respect,  being  founded  on  a  laborious  investigation  of  all 
tho  original  authorities  that  were  acocnible  to  him.  The  second 
voSume,  published  in  z8xo,  gives  an  account  of  the  seven  south- 
eastern counties  of  Scotlan<t— Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Peebles  and  Selkirk—each  of  them  being 
treated  of  as  regards  name,  situation  and  extent,  natural  objects, 
antiquities,  establishment  as  shires,  dvil  history,  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  trade,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1834, 
after  an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  the  third  volume  appeared, 
giving,  under  the  same  headings,  a  description  of  the  seven 
south-western  counties — ^Dumfries,  Kirkcudbri^t,  Wigtown, 
Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton.  In  the  preface  to  this 
v^ume  the  author  states  that  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  central  and  northern  counties  were  collected,  and  that  he 
expected  the  work  would  be  completed  in  two  years,  but  this 
expectation  was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  He  had  ako  been 
engaged  on  a  history  of  Scottish  poetry  and  a  history  of  printing 
in  Scotland.  Each  of  them  he  thou^t  likdy  to  extend  to  two 
Urge  quarto  volumes,  and  on  both  he  expended  an  unusual 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He  had  also  prepared  for  the 
press  an  elabonte  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David  L  In 
his  later  researches  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  James,  son  of 
Alexander  Chahners,  writer  in  Elgin. 

George  Chalmers  died  in  London  on  the  31st  of  May  1825. 
His  valuable  and  extensive  library  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
at  whose  death  in  1841  it  was  sold  and  dispersed.  Chalmers  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  London,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Sodety  of  Scotland,  and 
a  member  of  other  learned  societies.  In  private  life  he  was 
undoubtedly  an  amiable  man,  although  the  dogmatic  tone  that 
dtsfiguies  porti<ms  of  his  writings  prooired  him  many  c^>ponents. 
Among  his  avowed  antagonists  in  literary  wariare  the  most 
disfingiiishfd  were  Malone  and  Steevens,  the  Shakespeare  editors; 
Mafhiss,  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literalnre;  Dr  Jamicson, 


the  Scottish  lexicographer;  Pinkerton,  the  historian;  Dr  Irving, 
the  biographer  of  the  Scottish  poets;  and  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool 
But  with  all  his  failings  in  judgment  Chalmers  was  a  valuable 
writer.  He  uniformly  had  recourse  to  original  sources  of  in- 
formation; and  he  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  his  patriotic 
and  self-sacrificing  endeavours  to  illustrate  the  history,  literature 
and  antiquities  of  his  native  country.  (J.  M'D.) 

GHAUUB8,  QBOROB  PAUL  (1836-1878),  Scottish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Montrose,  and  studied  at  Edinburgh.  His  land- 
scapes are  now  more  valued  than  the  portraits  which  formed  his 
earlier  work.  The  best  of  these  are  "  The  End  of  the  Harvest " 
(X873),  "  Running  Water  "  (1875),  and  ''  The  Legend  "  (m  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  He  became  an  associate  (1867) 
and  a  full  member  (1871)  of  the  Scottish  Academy. 

CHALMERS,  JAMBS  (X84X-1901),  Scottish  missionary  to 
New  Guinea,  was  bom  at  Ardrishaig  in  Argyll  After  serving 
in  the  Glasgow  City  Mission  he  passed  through  Chediunt  College, 
and,  bdng  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary  Sodety,  was 
appointed  to  Rarotonga  in  the  South  Pacific  in  x866.  Here  the 
natives  gave  him  the  well-known  name  "Tamate."  After  ten 
years'  service,  especially  in  tn^^ng  native  evangelists,  he  was 
transferred  to  New  Guinea.  In  addition  to  his  enthusiastic  but 
sane  missioruiry  wwk,  Chahners  did  much  to  open  up  the  island, 
and,  with  his  colleague  W.  G.  Lawes,  gave  valuable  aid  in  the 
British  aimexation  of  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island.  On 
the  8th  of  April  1901,  in  company  with  a  brother  missionary, 
Oliver  Tomkins,  he  was  killed  by  csnnibaln  at  Goaribari  Island. 
R.  L  Stevenson  has  left  on  record  his  high  appreciation  of 
Chalmers's  character  and  work. 

Chalmers's  Autobumpky  and  Letters  were  edited  by  Richard 
Lovett  in  1903,  who  auo  wrote  a  popular  life  called  Tamate. 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS  (1780-1847),  Scottish  divine,  was  bora 
at  Anstruther  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  17th  of  March  x78a  At  the 
age  of  deven  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  St  Andrews,  where  he 
devoted  himsdf  almost  exdusivdy  to  mathonatics.  In  January 
X799  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospd  by  the  St 
Andrews  presbjrtexy.  In  May  1803,  after  attending  further 
courses  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  and  acting  as  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrews,  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  Kilmany  in  Fifeshire,  about  9  m.  from  the  university 
town,  where  he  continued  to  lecture.  Hli  mathematical  lectures 
roused  so  much  enthusiasm  that  th^  were  discontinued  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  who  disliked  the  disturbance  of  the  university 
routine  which  they  involved.  Chalmers  then  opened  mathemati- 
cal classes  on  his  own  account  which  attracted  many  stydents; 
at  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
and  ministered  to  his  parish  at  Kilmany.  In  1805  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  professor^p  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuccessful  In  x8o8  he  published  an 
Inquiry  into  tke  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources,  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  created  by  Bonaparte's  commercial 
policy.  Domestic  bereavements  and  a  severe  illness  then  turned 
his  thoughts  in  another  direction.  At  his  own  request  the  article 
on  Christianity  was  assigned  to  him  in  Dr  Brewster's  Bdinburgk 
Encyclopaedia,  and  in  studying  the  credentials  of  Christianity  he 
received  a  new  impression  of  its  contents.  His  journal  and  letters 
show  how  he  was  led  from  a  sustained  effort  to  attain  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel  to  a  profound  4>iritttal  revolution.  After  this  his 
ministry  was  marked  by  a  seal  which  made  it  famous  The 
separate  publication  of  his  artide  in  the  Bdinburgk  Eneyclo- 
paedia,  and  contributions  to  the  Bdinburgk  Ckristian  Instructor 
and  the  Eclectic  Reoiew,  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  author. 
In  x8x5  he  became  minister  of  the  Tton  Church,  Glasgow,  in 
spite  of  determined  oppontion  to  him  in  the  town  council  on  the 
ground  of  his  evangelical  teaching.  From  Glasgow  his  repute 
as  a  preacher  qnesd  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
series  of  sermons  on  the  relation  between  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  and  the  Christian  revelation  was  published  in  January 
X817,  and  within  a  year  nine  editions  and  ao,ooo  copies  were  in 
circulation.  When  he  visited  London  Wilberforce  wrote,  "  all 
the  worid  is  wild  about  Dr  Chahners." 

In  Glasgow  Chalmen  made  one  of  his  greatest  contributions 
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to  the  life  of  his  own  time  by  his  experiments  in  parochial  organ- 
ization. His  parish  contained  about  ix,ooo  persons,  and  of 
these  about  one-third  were  unconnected  with  any  church.  He 
diagnosed  this  evil  as  being  due  to  the  absence  of  personal  influ- 
encty  spiritual  oversight,  and  the  want  of  parochial  organizations 
which  had  not  kept  pace  in  the  city,  as  they  had  done  in  rural 
parishes,  with  the  growing  population.  He  declared  that  twenty 
new  churches,  with  parishes,  should  be  erected  in  Glasgow,  and 
be  set  to  work  to  revivify,  remodel  and  extend  the  old  parochial 
economy  of  Scotland.  The  town  council  consented  to  build  one 
new  church,  attaching  to  it  a  parish  of  xo,ooo  peisons,  mostly 
weavers,  labourers  and  factory  workers,  and  this  church  was 
offered  to  Dr  Chalmers  that  he  might  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  testing  his  system. 

In  September  1819  he  became  minister  of  the  church  and 
parish  of  St  John,  where  of  2000  families  more  than  800  had  no 
connexion  with  any  Christian  church.  He  first  addressed  him- 
self to  providing  schools  for  the  children.  Two  school-houses 
with  four  endowed  teachers  were  established,  where  700  children 
were  taught  at  the  moderate  fees  of  as.  and  3s.  per  quarter. 
Between  40  and  50  local  Sabbath  schools  were  opened,  where 
more  than  1000  children  were  taught  the  elements  of  secular  and 
religious  education.  The  parish  was  divided  into  25  districts 
embracing  from  ^60  to  100  families,  over  each  of  which  an  elder 
and  a  deacon  were  placed,  the  former  taking  oversight  of  thdr 
spiritual,  the  latter  of  their  physical  needs.  Chalmers  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  system,  not  merely  superintending  the 
visitation,  but  personally  visiting  all  the  families,  and  holding 
evening  meetings,  when  he  addreued  those  whom  he  had  visited. 
This  parochial  machinery  enabled  him  to  make  a  ungularly 
successful  e]q>eriment  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty. 
At  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  ao  parishes  north  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  where  there  was  a  compidsory  assessment  for 
the  poor,  but  the  English  method  of  assessment  was  rapidly 
spreading.  Chalmers  believed  that  compulsory  assessment 
ended  by  swelling  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  mitigate,  and  that 
relief  should  be  raised  and  administered  by  voluntary  means. 
His  critics  replied  that  this  was  impossible  in  large  dtics.  When 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  parish  of  St  John's,  the 
poor  of  the  parish  cost  the  dty  £1400  per  annum,  and  in  four 
years,  by  the  adoption  of  his  method,  the  pauper  expenditure 
was  reduced  to  £280  per  annum.  The  investigation  of  all  new 
applications  for  relief  was  committed  to  the  deacon  of  the  district, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  enable  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
When  once  the  system  was  in  operation  it  was  found  that  a 
deacon,  by  spending  an  hour  a  week  among  the  families  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  could  keep  himself  acquainted  with  their 
character  and  condition. 

In  1823,  after  eight  years  of  work  at  high  pressure,  he  was  glad 
to  accept  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  St  Andrews,  the 
seventh  academic  offer  made  to  him  during  his  eight  years  in 
Glasgow.  In  his  lectures  he  excluded  mental  philosophy  and 
included  the  whole  sphere  of  moral  obUgation,  dealing  with 
man's  duty  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  light  of  Christian 
teaching.  Many  of  his  lectures  are  printed  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  published  works.  In  ethics  he  made  con- 
tributions to  the  sdence  in  regard  to  the  place  and  functions  of 
volition  and  attention,  the  separate  and  underived  character  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  distinction  between  the  virtues 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  obligation.  His  lectures  kindled  the 
religious  spirit  among  his  students,  and  led  some  of  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  missionary  effort  In  November  1828  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh.  He  then 
introduced  the  practice  of  following  the  lecture  with  a  viva  voce 
examination  on  what  had  been  delivered.  He  also  introduced 
text-books,  and  came  into  stimulating  contact  with  his  people; 
perhaps  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  as  he  did  by  the  use  of  these 
methods  in  communicating  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  im- 
pulse to  so  many  students. 

These  academic  years  were  prolific  also  in  a  literature  of  various 
kinds.  In  1826  he  published  a  third  volume  of  the  Christian  and 
Ci9ic  Economy  of  Large  Towns^  a  continuation  of  work  begun 


at  St  John's,  Glasgow.  In  1831  lie  paUislied  a 
the  dnef  purpose  of  whidi  was  to  enforce  the  tnitk  that  the 
right  economic  condition  of  the  masses  is  dependent  on  tbdr 
right  moral  condition,  that  character  ts  the  parent  d  comfort, 
not  vice  versa.  In  1833  appeared  a  treatise  on  TUe  Aimpaiism  tj 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  InteUoOml  Comstiiaiitm  o§  Mam. 
In  1834  Dr  Chalmers  was  elected  feUow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  ci 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  ODiTrs'*^^*'^-"? 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France;  in  1835  Qxfonl  oonfozed  oa 
him  the  degree  of  D.CX.  In  1834  he  became  leader  of  the 
evangelical  section  of  the  Scottish  Chitrdi  m  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  oomButtee  for 
church  extension,  and  in  that  capadty  made  a  tour  thnmgh 
a  large  part  of  ScoUand,  addressing  presbyteries  and  hokSsg 
public  meetings.  He  also  issued  numerous  appeals*  with  the 
resiilt  that  in  1841,  when  he  resigned  his  ofiioe  as  ojiuvruci  of  tl^ 
church  extension  committee,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  m 
seven  years  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  contributed,  and  fro 
new  churches  had  been  built  His  efforts  to  induce  the  Whig 
government  to  assist  in  this  effort  were  unsuccessfoL 

In  184X  the  movement  which,  ended  in  the  Disnqttioa  vu 
rapidly  culminating,  and  Dr  Chalmers  found  himseif  at  t^ 
head  of  the  party  which  stood  for  the  prindple  that "  no  nuDestft 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contiaiy  to  the  win  of  the 
congregation  "  (see  Fsee  Chtjxch  of  Scoixjimd).  Csses  of  cxsi- 
flict  between  the  church  and  the  dvil  power  arose  in  Aacheer- 
arder,  Dunkdd  and  Mamoch^  and  when  the  courts  made  it 
clear  that  the  church,  in  thdr  opiiwm,  hdd  its  temporaEtxs 
on  condition  of  rendering  such  obedience  as  the  courts  icquked, 
the  church  appealed  to  the  government  for  rdief.  In  Jaaoary 
1843  the  government  put  a  final  and  peremptory  negatiw  on 
the  church's  claims  for  spiritual  indqiendencn.  On  the  iSth  d 
May  1843  470  clergymen  withdrew  torn  the  general  assembly 
and  constituted  thcmsdves  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotlaad,  with 
Dr  Chalmers  as  moderator.  He  had  prepared  a  sastcntatioa 
fund  scheme  for  the  support  of  the  seceding  ministers,  and  this 
was  at  once  put  into  successful  operation.  On  the  3odi  of  \Uy 
1847,  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  House  of  C**—**--*\ 
where  he  had  given  evidence  as  to  the  refusal  of  dtes  for  Free 
Churches  by  Scottish  landowners,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed. 

Dr  Chalmers'  action  throughout  the  Free  Church  mutiuvei^y 
was  so  consistent  in  its  application  of  Christian  ptiadple  asd 
so  free  from  personal  or  party  animus,  that  h^  writings  are  ■ 
valuable  source  for  argument  and  illustration  cm  the  qnestian 
of  Establishment  "I  have  no  veneration,"  he  said  U>  the 
royal  commissioners  in  St  Andrews,  bdore  dthcr  the  vcdnataiy 
or  the  non-intrusive  controversies  had  arisen, "  for  the  Onrdi  of 
Scotland  qua  an  establishment,  but  I  have  the  utmost  vencmtko 
for  it  qua  an  instrument  of  Christian  good."  He  was  transparcat 
in  character,  chivalrous,  kindly,  firm,  eloquent  and  sagadoia; 
his  purity  of  motive  and  unselfishness  oomroandod  absdute  ooe- 
fidence;  he  had  originality  and  initiative  in  dealing  with  new  and 
difficult  drcumstances,  and  great  aptitude  for  budness  dctaSs. 

During  a  life  of  incessant  activity  Chalmers  acarcdy  tyv 
allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  its  modicum  of  compocitiaa; 
at  the  most  unseasonable  times,  and  in  the  most  unlikely  {4aas» 
he  would  occupy  himself  with  literary  work.  His  writing 
occupy  more  than  30  vdumcs.  He  would  have  stood  higher  as 
an  author  had  he  written  less,  or  had  he  indulged  Ics  in  that 
practice  of  rdteration  into  which  he  was  constantly  betrayed  by 
his  anxiety  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  others.  As  a  politial 
economist  he  was  the  first  to  unfold  the  conneiMB  that  sohasts 
between  the  degree  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  social 
condition  of  a  community,  the  rapid  manner  la  wfakh  capital 
is  reproduced  (see  Mill's  Political  Economy,  L  94),  and  tbe 
general  doctrine  of  a  limit  to  all  the  modes  by  wfaidi  natioDal 
wealth  may  accumulate.  He  was  the  first  also  to  advance  that 
argument  in  favour  of  relipous  establishments  winch  meets 
upon  its  own  ground  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  rehgioa 
like  other  things  should  be  Idt  to  the  operation  of  the  natnnl 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  department  of  natmal 
theology  and  the  Christian  evidences  he  ab^  advocated  that 
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method  of  reooncOing  the  Mosaic  narrative  with  the  indefinite 
antiquity  of  the  globe  which  William  Buckland  (1784-1856) 
advanced  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  which  Dr  Chalmers 
had  previously  communicated  to  him.  His  refutation  of  Hume's 
objection  to  the  truth  of  miiades  is  perhaps  his  intellectual 
ckej-d^aittre.  The  distinction  between  the  laws  and  dispositions 
of  matter,  as  between  the  ethics  find  objects  of  theology,  he  wa« 
the  first  to  indicate  and  enforce,  and  he  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  superior  authority  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  Revelation  of 
the  Scriptural  as  compared  with  the  Extra-Scriptural  writers,  and 
of  the  Christian  as  compared  with  the  non-Christian  testimonies. 
Ib  his  lHstitui€s  of  Tkedogy^  no  material  modification  is  attempted 
on  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism, which  he  received  with  all  simplicity 
of  faith  as  revealed  in  the  Divine  word,  and  defended  as  in 
harmony  with  the  most  profound  philosophy  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  Divine  providence. 

For  biographical  details  see  Dr  W.  Hanna*s  Menurirs  (Edinburgh, 
4  vols.,  1849-185:?);  there  is  a  good  short  life  by  Mrs  Olipbant 
(1893)-  (W.  Ha.;  D.  Mm.) 

CHALONBR,  SIR  THOMAS  (i53i>i565),  English  sUtesman 
and  poety  was  the  son  of  Roger  Chaloner,  mercer  of  London, 
a  descendant  of  the  Denbighshire  Chalonera.  No  details  are 
known  of  his  youth  except  that  he  was  educated  at  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  1540  he  went,  as  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Knyvett,  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
bis  expedition  against  Algiers  in  x$4i,  and  was  wrecked  on  the 
Barbaity  coosL  In  1547  he  joined  in  the  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  was  knighted,  after  Uie  battle  of  Musselbur;^  by  the 
protector  Somerset  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed.  In  1549  he 
was  a  witness  against  Dr  Bonner,  bishop  of  London;  in  1551 
against  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester;  in  the  spring 
of  the  Utter  year  he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  Scotland,  and 
again  in  March  x 553.  In  x 553  he  went  with  Sir  Nicholas  Wotton 
and  Sir  William  Pickering  on  an  embassy  to  France,  but  was 
recalled  by  Queen  Mary  on  her  accession.  In  spite  of  his  Pro- 
testant views,  Chaloner  was  still  employed  by  the  govenmient, 
going  to  Scotland  in  1555-X556,  and  providing  carriages  for 
troops  in  the  war  with  France,  XS57~*IS5S*  ^  >558  ^  ^mxkX.  as 
Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  Cambxal, 
from  July  X5S9  to  February  1559/60  he  was  ambassador  to 
King  Philip  at  Brussels,  and  in  x  561  he  went  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Spain.  His  letters  are  full  of  comphunts  of  his  treatment 
there,  but  it  was  not  till  1564,  when  in  failing  health,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  return  home.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Clerkenwell 
on  the  X4th  of  October  1565.  He  acquired  during  his  years  of 
service  three  estates,  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  Steeple  Claydon 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  St  Bees  in  Cumberland.  He  married 
( X  )  Joan,widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh;  and(a)  Etheldreda,daughter 
of  Edward  Frodsham,  of  Elton,  Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  (i  561-161 5),  the  naturalist  Chaloner 
was  the  intimate  of  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  with 
Lord  Burghley  he  had  a  life-long  friendship.  Throughout  his 
busy  offidal  life  he  occupied  himself  with  literature,  his  Latin 
verses  and  his  pastoral  poems  being  much  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Chaloner's  "  Howe  the  Lorde  Mowbray  .  .  .  was 
....  banysbed  the  Realme,"  printed  in  the  1559  edition  of  William 
Baldwin's  Minor  for  MagistraUs  (repr.  in  voL  iL  pt  x  of  Joseph 
Haslewood's  edition  of  X815),  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
to  Thomas  Churchyard.  His  most  important  work,  De  Rep. 
Anglorum  instauranda  libri  decern^  written  while  he  was  in  Spain, 
was  first  publislwd  by  William  Malim  (1579, 3  pts.),  with  compli- 
mentary Latin  verses  in  praise  of  the  author  by  Burghley  and 
others.  Chaloncr's  epigrams  and  epitaphs  were  also  added  to 
the  volume,  as  well  as  Jn  laudem  Henrici  octam  .  .  .  carmen 
Panegerictim,  first  printed  in  1560.  Amongst  his  other  works 
are  The  praise  i^foUe^  Moriae  encomium  ...  by  Erasmus  .  .  . 
Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  Knight  (1549,  ed.  Janet  E. 
Ashbee,  1901);  A  book  ofikeOjfice  of  Servanies  (1543),  translated 
from  Gilbert  Cognatus;  and  A  n  komilie  of  Saint  John  Chrysostome 
.  .  .  Englished  by  T.  C.  (1544)- 

See  "  The  Chalonen.  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  St  Bees,**  by  William 
Jackson*  in  Transaetiont  ef  the  Cmmberiand  Assoc,  for  the  AdeaneO' 
meat  ef  Uteratme  and  Science,  pc  vi.  ppw  47-74, 1880-1881. 


CHALONS-SUR-MARNB*  a  town  of  north-eastern  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Mame,  X07  m.  E.  of  Paris  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  to  Nancy,  and  35  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Reims.  Pop.  (1906)  33,434.  Ch&lons  is  situated  in  a  wide  level 
plain  principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  its  suburb  of 
Mame, which  contains  the  lailwaystations  of  the  Eastern  and  Est- 
£tat  railways,  lying  on  the  left  banL  The  town  proper  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Mame,  across  which  Ues 
a  strip  of  ground  separating  it  from  the  river  itself.  ChAlons 
is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  canal  and  by  small  streams,  and 
its  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  but  it  is 
surrounded  by  ample  avenues  and  promenades,  the  park  known 
as  the  Jard,  in  the  south-western  quarter,  being  especially 
attractive.  Huge  barracks  lie  to  the  north  and  east  There  are 
several  interesting  churches  in  the  town.  The  cathedral  of  St 
£tienne  dates  chiefly  from  the  X3th  century,  but  its  west  facade 
is  in  the  classical  style  and  belongs  to  the  x  7th  century.  There 
are  stained-glass  windows  of  the  X3th  century  in  the  north 
transept  Notre-Dame,  of  the  X3th  and  X3th  centuries,  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  four  Romanesque  towers,  two  flanking  the  apse; 
the  other  two,  surmounted  by  tall  lead  spires,  flanking  the 
principal  facade.  The  churches  of  St  Alpin,  St  Jean  and  St 
Loup  date  from  various  periods  between  the  xxth  and  the  17  th 
centuries.  The  h6tel-de-ville  (1771),  facing  which  stands  a 
monument  to  President  Camot;  the  prefecture  (17 59-1 764),  once 
the  residence  of  the  intendants  of  Champagne;  the  college,  once 
a  Jesuit  establishment;  and  a  training  college  which  occupies 
the  Augustinian  abbey  of  Toussaints  (x6th  and  x7th  centuries), 
are  noteworthy  dvil  buildings.  The  houses  of  Ch&lons  are 
generally  ill-built  of  timber  and  plaster,  or  rough-cast,  but  some 
old  mansions,  dating  from  the  xsth  to  the  x6th  centuries,  remain. 
The  church  of  Ste  Pudentienne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 
well-known  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  town  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop 
and  a  prefect,  and  headquarters  of  the  VI.  army  corps;  it  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  museum,  a  library, 
training  colleges,,  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  communal 
college  and  an  important  technical  school  The  principal  industry 
is  brewing,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  suburb  of  Mame.  Galleries 
of  immense  length,  hewn  in  a  limestone  hill  and  served  by  lines 
of  railway,  are  used  as  store-houses  for  beer.  The  preparation 
of  champagne,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  brushes, 
wire-goods  and  wall-paper  also  occu|^  many  hands.  There  is 
trade  in  cereals. 

ChAlons-sur-Mame  occupies  the  site  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
Catalauni,  and  some  portion  of  the  plains  which  lie  between  it 
and  Troyes  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Attila  in  the  conflict 
of  451.  In  the  xoth  and  following  centuries  it  attained  great 
prosperity  as  a  kind  of  independent  state  under  the  supremacy 
of  its  bishops,  who  were  ecclesiastical  peers  of  France.  In  1214 
the  militia  of  ChAlons  served  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines;  and  in 
the  xsth  century  the  dtixens  maintained  their  honour  by  twice 
(1430  and  X434)  repulsing  the  English  from  their  walls.  In  the 
x6th  century  the  town  sided  with  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France, 
who  in  X589  transferred  thither  the  parlement  of  Paris,  which 
shortly  afterwards  bumt  the  bulls  of  Gregory  XIV.  and  Clement 
VIIL  In  1856  Napoleon  III.  established  a  large  camp,  known 
as  the  Camp  of  Chftlons,  about  x6  m.  north  of  the  town  by  the 
railway  to  Reims.  It  was  situated  in  the  inunediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Grand  Mourmelon  and  Petit  Mourmdon,  and  occupied 
an  area  of  nearly  30,000  acres.  The  "  Army  of  ChAlons,"  formed 
by  Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  camp  after  Uie  first  reverses  of  the 
French  in  1870,  marched  thence  to  the  Meuse,  was  surrounded 
by  the  Germans  at  Sedan,  and  forced  to  capitulate.  The  camp 
is  still  ji  training-centre  for  tro9ps. 

About  5  m.  E.  of  Ch&lons  is  L'Epine,  where  there  is  a  beautiful 
pilgrimage  church  (isth  and  i6th  centuries,  with  modem  restora- 
tion) with  a  richly-sculptured  portal  In  the  interior  there  is 
a  fine  choir-screen,  an  organ  of  the  x6th  century,  and  an  andent 
and  much-venerated  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

CHALON-8UR-8A6IIB,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  deportment  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
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8x  in.  N.  of  Lyons  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
16,538.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  fine  quays,  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain  on  the  zight  bank  of  the  Sadne  at  its  junction 
with  the  Qinal  du  Centre.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  the  x  5th 
century,  decorated  in  the  z8th  century  with  obelisks,  connects 
it  with  the  suburb  of  St  Laurent  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The 
principal  building  is  the  church  of  St  Vincent,  once  the  cathedraL 
It  dates  mainly  from  the  zath  to  the  15th  centuries,  but  the 
facade  is  modem  and  unpleasing.  The  old  bishop's  palace  is 
a  building  of  the  z  5th  century.  The  church  of  St  Pierre,  with 
two  lofty  steeples,  dates  from  the  late  x  7  th  century.  Chalon  pre* 
serves  remains  of  its  ancient  ramparts  and  a  number  of  old  houses. 
The  administrative  buildings  are  modem.  An  obelisk  was  erected 
in  Z730  to  commemorate  ^  opening  of  the  canaL  There  is  a 
sutue  of  J.  N.  Niepce,  a  native  of  the  towiL  Chalon  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  there  are  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  communal  colleges  for  boys  and  girls, 
a  school  of  drawing,  a  public  library  and  a  museum.  Chalon 
ranks  next  to  Le  Creusot  among  the  znanufacturing  towns  of 
Burgundy;  its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du  Centre 
and  the  Sa6ne,  and  as  a  railway  centre  for  Lyons,  Paris,  D61e, 
Lons-le-Saunier  and  Roanne,  brings  it  a  large  transit  trade.  The 
founding  and  working  of  copper  and  iron  is  its  main  industry; 
the  large  engineering  works  of  Petit-Creusot,  a  branch  of  those 
of  Le  Creusot,  construct  bridges,  tug-boats  and  tozpedo-boats; 
distilleries,  glass-works, chemiaU  worla,  straw-hat  manufactories, 
oil-works,  tile-works  and  sugar  refineries  also  occupy  many 
hands.  Wine,  grain,  iron,  leather  and  timber  are  among  the 
many  products  for  which  the  town  is  an  entrepot  About  s  m. 
east  of  Chalon  is  St  Marcel  (named  after  the  saint  who  in  the 
and  century  preached  Christianity  at  Chalon),  which  has  a  church 
of  the  X  ath  century,  once  belonging  to  a  famous  abbey. 

Cha]on-sur-Sa6ne  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Cabillonum, 
originally  an  important  town  of  the  AeduL  It  was  chosen  in 
the  6th  century  by  Gontram,  king  of  Burgundy,  as  his  capital; 
and  it  continued  till  the  xoth  to  pay  for  its  importance  by  being 
frequently  sacked.  The  bishqpric,founded  in  the  4th  century,  was 
suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  In  feudal  times  Chalon  was  the 
capital  of  a  countship.  In  z  337  it  was  given  in  exchange  for  other 
fiefs  in  the  Jura  by  Jean  le  Sage,  whose  descendants  neverthe- 
less retained  the  title.  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  other 
party  to  the  exchange,  gave  the  dtizens  a  communal  charter 
in  za56.  In  its  modem  history  the  most  important  event  was 
the  resistance  offered  to  a  division  of  the  Austrian  army  in 
x8z4. 

CHALUKTA,  the  name  of  an  Indian  dynasty  which  ruled 
in  the  Deccan  from  ajd.  550  to  750,  and  again  from  973  to  zzgo. 
The  Chalukyas  themselves  claimed  to  be  Rajputs  from  the  north 
who  imposed  their  rule  on  the  Dravidian  inhabitants  of  the 
Deccan  tableland,  and  there  is  some  evidence  for  connecting 
them  with  the  Chapas,  a  branch  of  the  foreign  Gurjaras.  The 
dynasty  was  founded  by  a  chief  named  Pulakesin  I.,  who 
mastered  the  town  of  Vatapi  (now  Badami,  in  the  Bijapur 
district)  about  550.  His  sons  extended  their  principality  east 
and  west;  but  the  founder  of  the  Chalukya  greatness  was  his 
grandson  Pulakeiin  II.,  who  succeeded  in  608  and  proceeded 
to  extend  his  rule  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  In  609  he 
established  as  his  viceroy  in  Vengi  his  brother  Kubja  Vishnu- 
vardhana,  who  in  6x5  declared  his  independence  and  established 
the  dynasty  of  Eastem  Chaluk^is,  which  lasted  till  X070.  In 
6ao  Pulakesin  defeated  Harsha  {q.v.),  the  powerful  overlord  of 
northern  India,  and  established  the  Nerbudda  as  the  boundary 
between  the  South  and  North.  He  also  defeated  in  tum  the 
Chola,  Pandya  and  Kerala  kings,  and  by  630  was  beyond 
dispute  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  the  Deccan.  In  64a, 
however,  his  capital  was  taken  and  he  himself  killed  by  the 
Pallava  king  Narasimhavarman.  In  6$  5  the  Chalukya  power  was 
restored  by  Pulakesin's  son  Vikramaditya  I.;  but  the  struggle 
with  the  Pallavas  continued  until,  in  740,  Vikramaditya  IL 
destroyed  the  Pallava  capital.  In  750  Vikramaditya's  son, 
Kirtivannas  Chalukya,  was  overthrown  by  the  Rasbtrakutaa. 


In  973,  TaOa  or  TaOapa  IL  (d.  99s),  a  adoo  «ff  the  rogral 
Chalukya  race,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Raahtiakau 
king  Kakka  IL,  and  in  recovering  all  the  ancient  Ccnitocy  of 
the  Chalukyas  with  the  exception  of  Gu  jaraL  He  was  the  f  ooadc; 
of  the  dynasty  known  as  the  Chalukyas  of  Kalyani.  About  ka 
xooo  a  formidable  invasion  by  the  Ch<^  king  RAJarajathe 
Great  was  defeated,  and  in  zosa  Soznesvaza  L,  or  Ahamavana 
(d.  X068),  the  founder  of  Kalyani,  defeated  and  slew  the  Chola 
Rajadhiraja.  The  reign  of  Vikramaditya  VI.,  or  Vikxananka, 
which  lasted  from  X076  to  xxa6,  iountd  another  period  of 
Chalukya  greatness.  Vikramanka's  exploits  against  the  HoyBia 
kings  and  others,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Bilhaiia,  were  hdd  to 
justify  him  in  establishing  a  new  era  dating  from  his  at 
With  his  death,  however,  the  Chalukya  power  bqtaa  to 
In  XX  56  the  commander-in-chief  Bijjala  (or  Vijjaiia) 
revolted,  and  he  and  his  sozis  hdd  the  kingdom  till  x  183^  la 
this  year  Somesvara  IV.  Chalukya  recovered  part  of  his  patzi- 
mony,  only  to  succumb,  about  XX90,  to  the  Yadnvas  of  Dcvagid 
and  the  Hoysalas  of  Dorasamudza.  Hencefwth  the  Chalvfcya 
rajas  nmked  only  as  petty  chiefs. 


See  J.  F.  Fleet,  Dymuiies  of  the  Kanartu  Distnetx;  Prof.  R.  G. 
Bhandarker,  "  Eariy  History  of  the  Deocan,"  in  the  Bcmbsy 
Gatetker  (1896).  vol.  i.  part  li.;  Vincent  A.  Smith,  Eariy  Hat  i 
India  (Oxford,  Z908),  pp.  383  ff. 


CHALTB&nS,    HBIlfRICH    MORRZ    (t796-z86a), 

philosopher,  was  bom  at  Pfaffiroda  in  Saxony.    For  some  yeas 

he  taui^t  at  Dresden,  and  won  a  high  rqyutation  by  his  lectnrcs 

on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Germany.    In  1839  he  bccaxx 

professor  in  Kid  University,  where,  with  the  exception  of  ose 

brief  interval,  when  he  was  expelled  with  several  ooUcagocs 

because  of  his  German  sympathies,  he  remaizied  till  his  death. 

His  first  published  work,  Historisdu  Emtmckdumg  der  ipekmU- 

tivcH  PkilosophU  voh  Kant  bis  Hegd  (1837,  5th  ed.  z86o).  whkh 

still  ranks  among  the  best  expositions  of  modcnz  Gctmaxi  thought, 

has  been  twice  translated  into  English,  by  A.  TuOc  (London, 

X854),  and  by  A.  Edersheim  (Edinburgh,  x854>.    His  diief  wocks 

are  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Wissensckaftdekn    (Kid,  1846) 

and  System  der  s^ekmlativen  Eikik  (a  vols.,  1850).    He  opposed 

both  the  extreme  realism  of  Herbart  and  iriiat  he  regarded  as 

the  one-sided  idealism  of  Hegel,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  mesa 

between  them,  to  discover  the  ideal  or  formal  princjpie  whkh 

unfolds  itself  in  the  real  or  mafwrial  world  presented  to  iL 

His   WissenschaJtsUhn,  accordingly,   divides   itadf  into  (i) 

PrineipUMre,  or  theory  of  the  one  prindple;  (a)  KenmttkfMff- 

lehre,  or  theory  of  the  means  by  which  this  piindple  imfiaes 

itself;  and  (3)  Teleohgie,  The  most  noticeable  point  is  the  poshion 

assigned  by  Chalybius  to  the  "  Worid  Ether,"  which  is  defined 

as  the  infinite  in  time  and  sptxt,  and  which,  he  thinks,  mast 

be  podted  as  necessarily  coexisting  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  or 

God.    The  fundamental  prindple  of  the  System  der  Etkik  m 

carried  out  with  great  strength  of  thought,  and  with  an  nonwafiy 

complete  comznand  of  ethiod  zziatoiaL 

See  J.  E.  Erdmann.  Cnmdriss  der  CestA.  d,  Pft&f.  H  78l-7<6; 
K.  Prantl,  m  Attgem,  detOsek,  Btog, 

GHALTBITB,  a  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  iron  caiboiiau 
(FeCQs)  and  forming  an  important  ore  of  iron.  It  was  caily 
known  as  spathose  iron,  q>athic  irtm  or  sted  ore.  F.  S.  Bendaat 
in  x83a  gave  the  name  uderose  (from  vii^as,  iron),  which  was 
modified  by  W.  Haidinger  in  X845  to  siderite.  Chdyhite  (from 
X^iW,  x^v0at,  Lat  ckalybs,  sted)  is  of  slightly  later  dale, 
having  been  given  by  E.  F.  Glocker  in  X847.  Tlie  name  aidcriic 
is  in  common  use,  but  it  is  open  to  objection  since  it  had  cariMr 
been  applied  to  several  other  spedes,  and  is  also  now  nsed  as  a 
group  name  for  meteoric  irooo.  Chalybtte  crystalhacs  in  ihe 
rhombohedral  system  and  is  isomorphous  with  caldte;  like  tkis 
it  possesses  perfect  deavagesparalld  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive 
rhombohedron,  the  angles  between  which  are  73*  o'.  CiysUJs 
are  usually  rhombohedral  in  habit,  and  the  primitive  zhooibo- 
hedron  r  {zool  is  a  common  form,  the  faces  being  often  curved 
as  represented  in  the  figure.  Acute  rhombohedn  in  combJnaUoa 
with  the  basal  pinacoid  are  also  frequent,  giving  ciystsb  d 
octahedral  aspect.    The  mineral  often 
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with  a  coarse  or  fine  granular  texture;  also  in  botryotdal 
or  globular  (s|^erosiderite)  and  oolitic  forms.  When  compact 
and  mixed  with  much  clay  and  sand  it  constitutes  the  well- 
known  clay  ironstone.  Chalybite  is  usually  yellowish-grey  or 
brown  in  colour;  it  is  translucent  and  has  a  vitreous  lustre. 
Hardness  3 J;  sp.  gr.  3-8.  The  double  refraction  (w— €-0-241) 
is  stronger  than  that  of  calcite.    When  pure  it  contains  48-2% 

of  iron,  but  this  is  often  partly 
replaced   isomorphously   by   man- 
ganese, magnesium  or  calcium:  the 
'^  >  varieties  known  as  oligon-spar  or 

oligonite,  sidcroplesite  and  sidero- 
dote  contain  these  elements  respec- 
tively in  large  amount.  These 
varieties  form  a  passage  to  ankerite 

Crystal  of  Chalybiic.  <ff;»)    wd    mesitilc,   and   aU   are 

referred  to  loosely  as  brown-spar. 

Chalybite  b  a  common  ganguc  mineral  in  metalliferous  veins, 
and  well<rystaliized  specimens  are  fotwd  with  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  tin,  &c,  in  Cornwall,  the  Harz,  Saxony  and  many  other 
places.  It  also  occurs  alone  as  large  nuisses  in  veins  and  beds 
in  rocks  of  various  kinds.  The  clay  ironstone  so  extensively 
worked  as  an  ore  of  iron  occurs  as  nodules  and  beds  in  the  Coal 
Measures  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the  oolitic  iron 
ore  of  the  Cleveland  district  in  Yorkshire  forms  beds  in  the  Lias. 
The  mineral  is  occasionally  found  as  concretionary  masses 
(sphaerosidcrite)  in  cavities  in  basic  igneous  rocks  such  as 
dolerite.  (L  J  S.) 

CHAMBA,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab,  amid 
the  Himalayas,  and  lying  on  the  southern  border  of  Kashmir. 
It  has  an  area  of  3216  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  127,834.  The  sana- 
torium of  Dalhousie,  though  within  the  state,  is  attached  to  the 
district  of  Gurdaspur.  Chamba  is  entirely  mountainous;  in 
the  east  and  north,  and  in  the  centre,  are  snowy  ranges.  The 
valleys  in  the  west  and  south  are  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Chandra  and  Ravi.  The  country  is  much  in  favour  with  sports- 
men. The  principal  crops  are  rice,  maize  and  millet.  Mineral 
ores  of  various  kinds  are  known,  but  unworked.  Trade  is 
chiefly  in  forest  produce.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Chamba 
(pop.  6000),  situated  above  the  gorge  of  the  Ravi.  External 
communications  are  entirely  by  road.  The  state  was  founded 
in  the  6th  century,  and,  though  sometimes  nominally  subject 
to  Kashmir  and  afterwards  tributary  to  the  Mogul  empire, 
always  practically  maintained  its  independence.  Its  chronicles 
are  preserved  in  a  series  of  inscriptions,  mostly  engraved  on 
copper.  It  fint  came  under  British  influence  in  1846,  when  it 
was  declared  independent  of  Kashmir.  The  line  of  the  rajas  of 
Chamba  was  founded  in  the  6th  century  a.d.  by  Marut,  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Rajputs.  In  1904  Bhuri  Singh,  K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E.,  an  enlightened  and  capable  ruler,  succeeded. 

CHAM BAU  a  river  of  India,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Jumna.  Rising  amid  the  summits  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains  in  Malwa,  it  flows  north,  and  aftor  being  joined  by 
the  Chambla  and  Sipra,  passes  through  the  gorges  of  the  Mokan- 
darra  hills.  After  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Kali-Sind,  Parbati 
and  Banas,  its  principal  confluents,  the  Chambal  becomes  a 
great  river,  enters  the  British  district  of  Etawah,  and  joins 
the  Jumna  40  m.  below  Etawah  town,  its  total  length  being 
650  m. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  JOSEPH  (1836-  ),  British  statesman, 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  master  of  the  Cordwainers' 
Company,  was  bom  at  Camberwell  Grove,  London,  on  the  8th 
of  July  1836.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  man  of  business,  a 
Unitarian  in  religion  and  a  Liberal  in  politics.  Young  Chamber- 
lain was  educated  at  Canonbury  from  1845  to  1850,  and  at 
University  College  school,  London,  from  1850  to  1852.  After 
two  years  in  his  father's  office  in  London,  he  was  sent  to  Birming- 
ham to  join  his  cousin  Joseph  Nettlefokl  in  a  screw  business  in 
which  his  father  had  an  interest;  and  by  degrees,  largely  owing 
to  his  own  intelligent  management,  this  business  became  very 
successful.  Netttefold  &  Chamberlain  employed  new  methods 
of  attracting  customers,  and  judiciously  amalgamated  rival 


ftrms  with  their  own  so  as  to  reduce  competition,  with  the  result 
that  in  1874,  after  twenty-two  years  of  commercial  life,  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  able  to  retire  with  an  ample  fortune.  Mean- 
while he  had  in  x  861  married  his  first  wife,  Miss  Harriet  Kenrick 
(she  died  in  1863),  and  had  gradually  come  to  take  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  municipal  and  political  life  of  Birmingham. 
He  was  a  constant  speaker  at  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston 
Debating  Society;  and  when  in  1868  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Association  was  reorganised,  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
members.  In  1869  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  new  National  Education  League,  the  outcome 
of  Mr  George  Dixon's  movement  for  promoting  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  by  paying  their  school  fees, 
and  agitating  for  more  accommodation  and  a  better  national 
system.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  married  his  second  wife — a  cousin  of  his  first — 
Miss  Florence  Kenrick  (d.  1875). 

In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  school  board  for 
Birmingham;  and  for  the  next  six  years,  and  especially  after 
1873,  when  he  became  leader  of  a  majority  and  chairman,  he 
actively  championed  the  Nonconformist  opposition  to  denomina- 
tionalism.  ^e  was  then  regarded  as  a  Republican — the  term 
signifying  rather  that  he  held  advanced  Radical  opinions,  which 
were  construed  by  average  men  in  the  light  of  the  current 
political  devek>pments  in  France,  than  that  he  really  favoured 
Republican  institutions.  His  programme  was  "free  Church, 
free  land,  free  schools,  free  labour."  At  the  general  election  of 
1874  he  stood  as  a  parliamentary  candidate  for  Sheffield,  but 
without  success.  Between  1869  and  1873  he  was  a  prominent 
advocate  in  the  Birmingham  town  council  of  the  gospel  of 
municipal  reform  preached  by  Mr  Dawson,  Dr  Dale  and  Mr 
Bunce  (of  the  Birmingham  Post);  And  in  1873  his  party  obtained 
a  majority,  and  he  was  elected  mayor,  an  office  he  retained  until 
June  1876.  As  mayor  he  had  to  receive  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  on  their  visit  in  June  1874,  an  occasion  which  excited 
some  curiosity  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  Republican;  but 
those  who  looked  for  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  were  disappointed, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  Radical  mayor  satisfied  the  require- 
ments alike  of  The  Times  and  of  Punch, 

The  period  of  his  mayoralty  was  one  of  historic  importance 
in  the  growth  of  modern  Birmingham.  New  municipal  buildings 
were  erected,  Highgate  Park  was  opened  as  a  i^ace  of  recreation, 
the  free  library  and  art  gallery  were  devel<q}ed.  But  the  great 
work  carried  through  by  Mr  Chamberlain  for  Birmingham  Was 
the  munidpalixation  of  the  supply  of  gas  and  water,  and  the 
improvement  scheme  by  which  slums  were  cleared  away  and 
forty  acres  laid  out  in  new  streets  and  open  spaces.  The  pros^ 
perity  of  modem  Birmingham  dates  from  1875  and  1876,  when 
these  admirably  administered  reforms  were  initiated,  and  by 
his  share  in  them  Mr  Chamberlain  became  not  only  one  of  its 
most  popular  citizens  but  also  a  man  of  mark  outside.  An  orator 
of  a  business-like,  straightforward  type,  cool  and  hard-hitting, 
his  ^>are  figure,  incisive  features  and  sin^e  eye-glass  soon  made 
him  a  favourite  subject  for  the  caricaturist;  and  in  later  life 
his  aggressive  personality,  and  the  peculiarly  irritating  effect  it 
had  on  his  opponents,  made  his  actions  and  speeches  the  object 
of  more  controversy  than  was  the  lot  of  any  other  politician  of 
his  time.  Hishobby  for  orchid-growing  at  his  house  "  Highbury  " 
near  Birmingham  also  became  famous.  In  private  life  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  his  "  genius  for  friendship  "  (as  John  Morley 
said)  made  a  curious  contrast  to  his  capacity  for  arousing  the 
bitterest  political  hostility.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the 
interest  taken  by  him  in  Birmingham  remained  undiminished 
during  his  life,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  starting  the 
Birmingham  University  (1900),  of  which  he  became  chancellor. 
His  connexion  with  Birmingham  University  was  indeed  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  business;  but  in 
spite  of  his  representing  a  departure  among  men  of  the  front 
rank  in  politics  from  the  "  Eton  and  Oxford  "  type,  his  general 
culture  sometimes  surprised  those  who  did  not  know  him. 
In  later  life  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  him  their  doctors' 
degrees;  and  in  1897  be  was  made  lord  rector  of  Glasgow 
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University  (dclivenng  an  address  on  "  Patriotism  "  at  his 
installation). 

In  1876  Mr  Dixon  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  returned  for  Birmingham  in  his  place  unopposed, 
as  John  Bright's  colleague.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the-4th  of  August  1876,  on  Lord  Sandon's 
Education  Bill.  At  this  period,  too,  he  paid  much  attention 
to  the  question  of  licensing  reform,  and  in  1876  he  examined  the 
Gothenburg  system  in  Sweden,  and  advocated  a  solution  of  the 
problem  in  England  on  similar  lines.  During  1877  the  new 
federation  of  Liberal  Associations  which  became  known  as  the 
"  Caucus  "  was  started  under  Mr  Chamberlain's  influence  in 
Birmingham — ^its  secretary,  Mr  Schnadhorst,  quickly  making 
himself  felt  as  a  wire-puller  of  exceptional  ability;  and  the  new 
organization  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  putting  life  into  the 
Liberal  party,  which  since  Mr  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1874 
had  been  much  in  need  of  a  stimulus.  When  the  general  election 
came  in  1880,  Mr  Schnadhorst's  powers  were  demonstrated  in 
the  successeswon  under  his  auspices.  The  Liberal  partynumbered 
349,  against  243  Conservatives  and  60  Irish  Nationalists;  and 
the  Radical  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  led  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  was  recognized  by  Mr  Gladstone  by  hi? 
inclusion  of  the  former  in  his  cabinet  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  under  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  In  his  new  capacity  Mr  Chamberlain  was  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  such  important  measures  as  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  1883,  and  the  Patents  Act.  Another  bill  which  he 
had  much  at  heart,  on  merchant  shipping,  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  a  royal  commission  substituted,  but  the  subsequent  legis- 
lation in  1888-1894  owed  much  to  his  efforts.  The  Franchise 
Act  of  1884  was  also  one  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  as  a 
champion  of  the  opinions  of  the  labouring  class.  At  this  t!me 
he  took  the  current  advanced  Radical  views  of  both  Irish  and 
foreign  policy,  hating  "  coercion,"  disliking  the  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  prominently  defending  the  Transvaal  settlement  after 
Majuba.  Both  before  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
government  on  the  Budget  in  June  1885,  he  associated  himself 
with  what  was  known  as  the  "  Unauthorized  Programme,"  i.e. 
free  education,  small  holdings,  graduated  taxation  and  local 
government.  In  June  1885  he  made  a  speech  at  Birmingham, 
treating  the  reforms  just  mentioned  as  the  "  ransom  "  that 
property  must  pay  to  society  for  the  security  it  enjoys — for 
which  Lord  Iddesleigh  called  him  "  Jack  Cade ";  and  he 
continually  urged  the  Liberal  party  to  take  up  these  Radical 
measures.  At  the  general  election  of  November  1885  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  returned  for  West  Birmingham.  The  Liberal 
strength  generally  was,  however,  reduced  to  335  members, 
though  the  Radical  section  held  their  own;  and  the  Irish  vote 
became  necessary  to  Mr  Gladstone  if  he  was  to  command  a 
majority.  In  December  it  was  stated  that  Mr  Gladstone  in- 
tended to  propose  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  in  January  Lord 
Salisbury's  ministry  was  defeated  on  the  Address,  on  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr  Chamberlain's  Birmingham  henchman, 
Mr  Jesse  Collings  (b.  1831),  embodying  the  "  three  acres  and  a 
cow  "  of  the  Radical  programme.  Unlike  Lord  Hartington  (after- 
wards duke  of  Devonshire)  and  other  Liberals,  who  declined  to 
join  Mr  Gladstone  in  view  of  the  altered  attitude  he  was  adopting 
towards  Ireland,  Mr  Chamberlain  entered  the  cabinet  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  (with  Mr  Jesse  Collings 
as  parliamentary  secretary),  but  on  the  xsth  of  March  1886  he 
resigned,  explaining  in  the  House  of  Commons  (8th  April)  that, 
while  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  the  largest  possible  ex- 
tension of  local  government  to  Ireland  consistently  with  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  and  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  and 
had  therefore  joined  Mr  Gladstone  when  he  believed  that  this 
was  what  was  intended,  he  was  unable  to  consider  that  the 
scheme  communicated  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  his  colleagues  main« 
tained  those  limitations.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  irreconcil- 
able, and  he  invited  Mr  Gladstone  even  then  to  modify  his  bill 
so  as  to  remove  the  objections  noade  to  it.  This  indecisive 
attitude  did  not  last  long,  and  the  split  in  the  party  n^idly 
widened.    At  .Birmingham  Mr  Chamberlain  was  supported  by 


the  "  Two  Thousand,"  but  deserted  by  the  -  Cauos  **  and  Mr 
Schnadhorst.    In  May  the  Radicals  who  f<dIo««d  Mr  Brigjit 
and  Mr  Chamberlain,  and  the  Whigs  who  took  their  cue  Crcis 
Lord  Hartington,  decided  to  vote  against  the  second  readiz^; 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  taken  and 
then  pressing  for  modifications  in  committee,  and  on  7th  Jux^ 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  343  to  313,  94  Liberal  Uaiooists — as 
they  were  generally  called— voting  against  the  goweraiBeaL 
Mr  Chamberlain  was  the  object  of  the  bitterest  attacks  frocs  the 
Gladstonians  for  his  share  in  this  result;  he  was  stignaatiaed  as 
"Judas,"  and  open  war  was  proclaimed  by  the  Home  Rtilen 
against  the  "  dissentient  Liberals  " — the  description  uaed  by  Mr 
Gladstone.    The  general  election,  however,  returned  to  parita- 
mcnt  316  Conservatives,  78  Liberal  Unionists,  and  ooly  2^ 
Gladstonians  and  Nationalists,   Birmingham   retumiog  sevea 
Unionist  members.    When  the  House  met  in  August,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Liberal  Unionists,  under  Lord  Hanii^lLaEi*s 
leadership,  that  their  policy  henceforth  was  essentially  tococlAoe 
with  the  Tories  to  keep  Mr  Gladstone  out.   Theold Liberal fediag 
still  prevailing  among  them  was  too  strong,  however,  for  tber 
leaders  to  take  office  in  a  coalition  ministry.    It  was  cxftough  for 
them  to  be  able  to  tie  down  th^  Conservative  government  to  sach 
measures  as  were  not  offensive  to  Liberal  Uni(»ist  prindpks. 
It  still  seemed  possible,  moreover,  that  the  GUdstoniaia  ici^t 
be  brought  to  modify  their  Home  Rule  proposals,  and  in  Jamiaiy 
1887  a  Round  Table  conference  (suggested  by  Mr  Chainberiaia) 
was  held  between  Mr  Chamberlain,  Sir  G.  Trevdsnan,  Sir  WiDiaa 
Harcourt,  Mr  Morley  and  Lord  HerscheQ.    But  no  nppnche- 
mcnt  was  effected,  and  reconciliation  became  daOy  mate  and 
more  difficulL    The  influence  of  Liberal  Unionist  views  1900 
the  domestic  legislation  of  the  government  was  steadily  Ising- 
ing  about  a  more  complete  union  in  the  Unionist  party,  a^ 
destroying  the  old  lines  of  political  cleavage.    Before  iSgj  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Lord  Safisbmy^s 
ministry  pass  such  important  acts,  from  a  pTxtgnsave  point  of 
view,  as  those  dealing  with  Coal  Klines  Regulation,  AOotBcsts, 
County  Councils,  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  Free  Educa- 
tion and  Agricultural  Holdings,  besides  Irish  legbUtioo  Kke  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  the  Land  Act  of  1891,  and  the  Light  Railways 
and  Congested  Districts  Acts.   In  October  iSSjMrChaabedua, 
Sir  L.  Sackville  West  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  were  selected  by 
the  government  as  British  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  with  the 
United  States  the  Canadian  fisheries  dispute,  and  a  treaty  was 
arranged  by  them  at  Washington  on  the  xsth  of  February  x8Sl 
The  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it;  but  a  protocol  provided  for  a 
modus  Vivendi  pending  ratification,  giving  American  fiahinsvessek 
similar  advantages  to  those  contem[^ted  in  the  treaty;  and  on 
the  whole  Mr  Chamberlain's  mission  to  America  was  acoep4£d 
as  a  successful  one  in  maintaining  satisfactory  relatioas  with  the 
United  States.    He  returned  to  England  in  March  1888,  and  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Birmin^iam.  Tl« 
visit  also  resulted,  in  November  1888,  in  his  marriage  with  his 
third  wife,  Miss  Endicott,  daughter  of  the  United  States  secretary 
of  war  in  President  Cleveland's  first  administration. 

At  the  general  election  of  1892  Mr  Chamberlain  was  agaia 
returned,  with  an  increased  majority,  for  West  Birmiaghaia; 
but  the  Unionist  party  as  a  whole  came  back  with  only  315 
members  against  355  Home  Rulers.  In  August  Loid  Salisboiy's 
ministry  was  defeated;  and  on  the  X3th  of  Febniaxy  1893  Mr 
Gladstone  introduced  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  sas 
eventually  read  a  third  time  on  the  ist  of  September.  Duriag 
the  eighty-two  days'  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  oi^Msitioii,  and  his 
criticisms  had  a  vital  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  ooootiy 
when  the  House  of  Lords  summarily  threw  out  the  bilL  Bk 
chief  contribution  to  the  discussions  during  the  later  stages  of 
the  Gladstone  and  Rosebery  ministries  was  in  connexion  with 
Mr  Asquith's  abortive  Employers'  Liability  BUI,  when  be  foie- 
shadowed  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  question  afterrardi 
carried  out  in  the  Compensation  Act  of  X897.  Outside  psrff*iip*«> 
he  was  busy  formulating  proposals  for  old  age  pensions,  whtfh 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  Unionist  progFanme  of  1895.  Is 
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that  yetr,  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  Rotebery,  the  union  of  the 
Unionists  was  sealed  by  the  indusion  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
leaden  in  Lord  Salisbury's  ministry;  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  There  had  been  much 
q>eculation  as  to  what  his  post  would  be,  and  his  nomination 
to  the  coloual  office,  then  considered  one  of  secondary  rank, 
czdted  some  surprise;  but  Mr  Chamberlain  himself  realized 
how  important  that  department  had  become.    He  carried  with 
htm  into  the  ministry  his  dose  Birmingham  munidpal  sMoriatrs, 
Mr  Jesse  Collings  (as  under  secretary  of  the  home  office),  and  Mr 
J.  Powell-Williams  (1840-1904)  as  financial  secretary  to  the  war 
office.    Mr  Chamberlain's  influence  in  the  Unionist  cabinet  was 
soon  visible  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  other 
measures.  This  act,  though  in  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  charge 
as  home  secretary,  was  universally  and  rightly  associated  with 
Ml  Chamberlain;  and  its  passage,  in  the  face  of  much  interested 
oppostti<m  from  highly-placed,  old-fashioned  conservatives  and 
capitalists  on  both  sides,  was  prindpally  due  to  his  determined 
advocacy.   Another  "  social "  measure  of  less  importance,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Chamberlain  programme,  was  the  Small 
Houses  Acquisition  Act  of  1899;  but  the  problem  of  old  age 
pensions  was  less  easily  solved.    This  subject  had  been  handed 
over  in  1893  to  a  royal  commission,  and  further  discussed  by  a 
select  committee  in  1899  and  a  departmental  committee  in  1900, 
but  both  of  these  threw  cold  water  on  the  schemes  laid  before 
them — a  result  which,  galling  enough  to  one  who  had  made  so 
much  play  with  the  question  in  the  country,  offered  welcome 
material  to  his  opponents  for  dectioneering  recrimination,  as 
year  by  year  went  by  between  1895  and  1900  and  nothing  re- 
sulted from  all  the  confident  talk  on  the  subject  in  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  indulged  when  out  of  office.    Eventually  it 
was  the  Liberal  and  not  the  Unionist  party  that  carried  an  Old 
Age  Pensions  scheme  through  parliament,  during  the  1908 
session,  when  Mr  Chamberlain  was  Mors  de  combat. 

From  January  1896  (the  date  of  the  Jameson  Raid)  onwards 
South  Afo'ca  demanded  the  chief  attention  of  the  colonial 
secretary  (see  South  Atsica,  and  for  details  Tsansvaal).  In 
his  negotiations  with  President  Kruger  one  masterful  tempera- 
ment was  pitted  against  another.  Mr  Chamberlain  had  a  very 
difficult  part  to  play,  in  a  situation  dominated  by  su^idon  on 
both  sides,  and  whUe  he  firmly  insisted  on  the  rights  of  Great 
firitain  and  of  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  he  was  the 
continual  object  of  Radical  critidsm  at  home.  Never  has  a 
statesman's  permnality  been  more  bitterly  assoHated  by  his 
political  q>poiients  with  the  developments  they  deplored. 
Attempts  were  even  made  to  ascribe  financial  motives  to  Mr 
Chamberlain's  actions,  and  the  political  atmosphere  was  thick 
with  suspidon  and  scandal.  The  report  of  the  Commons  com- 
mittee (July  1897)  definitely  acquitted  both  Mr  Chamberlain 
and  the  colonial  office  of  any  privity  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  but 
Mr  Chamberlain's  detractors  continued  to  assert  the  contrary. 
Opposition  hostility  reached  such  a  pitch  that  in  1899  there  was 
hardly  an  act  of  the  cabinet  during  the  negotiations  with  Presi- 
dent Kruger  which  was  not  attributed  to  the  personal  malignity 
and  unscrupulousness  of  the  colonial  secretary.  The  dections  of 
1900  (when  he  was  again  returned,  unopposed,  for  West  Birming- 
ham) turned  upon  the  individuality  of  a  single  minister  more 
than  any  since  the  days  of  Mr  Gladstone's  ascendancy,  and  Mr 
Chamberlain,  never  conspicuous  for  inclination  to  turn  his  other 
cheek  to  the  smiter,was  not  slow  to  return  the  blows  with  interest. 

Apart  from  South  Africa,  his  most  important  work  at  this  time 
was  the  successful  passing  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Act 
(1900),  in  which  both  tact  and  firmness  were  needed  to  settle 
certain  differences  between  the  imperial  government  and  the 
colonial  delegates. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  tenure  of  the  office  of  colonial  secretary 
between  1895  and  1900  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  British  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  His  accession  to  office  was  marked  by 
^)eeches  breathing  a  new  spirit  of  imperial  consolidation,  em- 
bodied dther  in  suggestions  for  commercial  union  or  in  more 
itdy  practicable  proposals  for  improving  the  "  imperial 


esute  ";  and  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897  the  visits  of  the 
colonial  premiers  to  London  emphasized  and  confirmed  the  new 
policy,  the  fruits  %A  which  were  afterwards  seen  in  the  cordial 
support  given  by  the  colonies  in  the  Boer  War.  Even  in  what 
Mr  Chamberlain  called  his  "Radical  days"  he  had  never 
supported  the  "  Manchester  "  view  of  the  value  of  a  colonial 
empire;  and  during  the  Gladstone  ministry  of  1883-1885  ^^ 
Bright  had  remarked  that  the  junior  member  for  Birmingham 
was  the  only  Jingo  in  the  cabinet — meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
he  objected  to  the  policy  of  lawa-faire  and  the  timidity  of  what 
was  aifterwards  known  as  "  Little  Englandism."  While  he  was 
still  under  Mr  Gladstone's  influence  these  opinions  were  kept  in 
subordination;  but  Mr  Chamberlain  was  always  an  imperial 
federetionist,  and  from  1887  onwards  be  constantly  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  views  on  the  desirability  of  drawing  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire  doser  together  for  purposes  of  defence  and 
commerce.  In  1895  the  time  for  the  realization  of  these  views 
had  come;  and  Mr  Chamberlain's  speeches,  previously  remark- 
able chiefly  for  debating  power  and  directness  of  argument, 
were  nowdomlnated  by  a  newnote  of  constructive  statesmanship, 
basing  itself  on  the  economic  necessities  of  a  world-wide  empire. 
Not  the  least  of  the  anxieties  of  the  colonial  office  during  this 
period  was  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  cane- 
sugar  industry  was  bdng  steadily  undermined  by  the  European 
bounties  given  to  exports  of  continental  beet;  and  though  the 
government  restricted  themselves  to  attempts  at  removing  the 
bounties  by  negotiation  and  to  measures  for  palliating  the  worst 
effects  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr  ChamberUin  inade  no  secret  of  his 
repudiation  of  the  Cobden  Club  view  that  retaliation  would  be 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  he  did  his  utmost 
to  educate  public  opinion  at  home  into  understanding  that  the 
respon^biltties  oi  the  mother  country  are  not  merdy  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  nation  of  consumen. 
As  regards  foreign  affairs,  Mr  Chamberlain  more  than  once  (and 
particularly  at  Leicester  on  30th  November  1899)  indicated  his 
leanings  towards  a  doser  understanding  between  the  British 
empire,  the  United  States  and  Germany, — a  suggestion  which 
did  not  save  him  from  an  extravagant  outburst  of  German 
hostility  during  the  Boer  War.  The  unusually  outspoken  and 
pointed  expression,  however,  of  his  disinclination  to  submit  to 
Muscovite  duplidty  or  to  "  pin-pricks  "  or  "  unmannerliness  " 
from  France  was  criticized  on  the  score  of  discretion  by  a  wider 
drde  than  that  of  his  political  adversaries. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Boer  War  from  1899  to  1903,  Mr 
Chamberlain,  as  the  statesman  who  had  represented  the  cabinet 
in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  it,  remained  the  object  of  constant 
attacks  from  his  Radical  opponents — the  "  little  Englanders  " 
and  "  Pro-Boers,"  as  he  called  them — ^and  he  was  supported  by 
the  Imperialist  and  Unionist  party  with  at  least  equal  ardour. 
But  as  colonial  secretary,  except  in  so  far  as  his  consistent 
support  of  Lord  Milner  and  his  enthusiastic  encouragement  of 
colonial  assistance  were  concerned,  he  naturally  played  only  a 
sulxMrdinate  part  during  the  carrying  out  of  the  military  opera- 
tions. Among  domestic  statesmen  he  was  felt,  however,  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  party  in  power.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  one 
side,  just  as  he  was  the  bugbear  of  the  other.  On  the  X3th  of 
February  1902  he  was  presented  with  an  address  in  tf  gold  casket 
by  the  dty  corporation,  and  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Mansion  House,  an  honour  not  uncoimected  with  the  strong 
feeling  recently  aroused  by  his  firm  reply  (at  Birmingham, 
January  11)  to  some  remarks  made  by  Count  von  Billow,  the 
German  chancellor,  in  the  Rdchstag  (January  8),  reflecting  the 
offensive  allegations  current  in  Germany  against  the  conduct 
of  the  army  in  South  Africa.  Mr  Chamberlain's  speech,  in  answer 
to  what  had  been  intended  as  a  contemptuous  rebuke,  was  uni- 
versally applauded.  His  own  imperialism  was  intensified  by  the 
way  in  which  England's  difficulties  resulted  in  calling  forth 
colonial  assistance  and  so  cementing  the  bonds  of  empire.  The 
domestic  crisis,  and  the  sharp  deavage  between  parties  at  home, 
had  driven  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  policy  further  and  further 
away  from  the  purely  municipal  and  national  ideals  which  he 
had  followed  so  keenly  before  he  became  colonial  minister.   The 
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problems  of  empire  engrooed  him,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
imperial  projects  arose  in  the  Unionist  party  under  his  inspira- 
tion. No  English  sutesman  probably  has  ever  been,  at  different 
times  in  his  career,  so  able  an  advocate  of  absolutely  contra- 
dictory policies,  and  his  opponents  were  not  slow  to  taunt  him 
with  quotations  from  his  earlier  q>eeches.  As  the  war  drew  to 
its  end,  new  plans  for  imperial  consolidation  were  maturing  in 
his  brain.  Subsidiary  points  of  utility,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  London  and  Liverpool  schools  of  tropical  medicine  from  1899 
onwards,  were  taken  up  by  him  with  characteristic  vigour. 
But  the  next  step  was  to  prove  a  critical  one  indeed  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  party  which  had  so  far  been  unanimous  in  his 
favour. 

The  settlement  after  the  war  was  full  of  difficulties,  financial 
and  others,  in  Sou  th  Africa.  When  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  succeeded 
Lord  Salisbury  as  prime  minister  in  July  190a,  Mr  Chamberlain 
agreed  to  serve  loyally  under  him,  and  the  friendship  between 
the  two  leaders  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
political  situation.  In  November  1902  it  was  arranged  that  Mr 
Chamberlain  should  go  out  to  Soudi  Africa,  and  it  was  hoped, 
not  without  reason,  that  his  personality  would  effect  more  good 
than  any  ordinary  official  negotiations.  At  the  time  the  best 
results  appeared  to  be  secured.  He  went  from  place  to  place  in 
South  Africa  (December  a6-February  95);  arranged  with  the 
leading  TVansvaal  financiers  that  in  return  for  support  from  the 
British  government  in  raising  a  Transvaal  loan  they  would 
guarantee  a  large  proportion  of  a  Transvaal  debt  of  £30,000,000, 
which  should  repay  the  British  treasury  so  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  war;  and  when  he  returned  in  March  1903,  satisfaction  was 
general  in  the  countiy  over  the  success  of  his  mission.  But 
meantime  two  things  had  happened.  He  had  looked  at  the 
empire  from  the  colonial  point  of  view,  in  a  way  only  possible 
in  a  colonial  atmosphere;  and  at  home  some  of  his  colleagues 
had  gone  a  long  way,  behind  the  scenes,  to  destroy  one  of  the 
very  factors  on  which  the  question  of  a  practical  scheme  for 
imperial  commercial  federation  seemed  to  hinge.  In  the  budget 
of  1902  a  duty  of  a  shilling  a  quarter  on  imported  com  had  bran 
reintroduced.  This  small  tax  was  regarded  as  only  a  registration 
duty.  Even  by  free-trade  ministers  like  Gladstone  it  had  been 
left  up  to  1869  untouched,  and  its  removal  by  Robert  Lowe 
(Lord  Sherbrooke)  had  since  then  been  widely  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  economic  pedantry.  Its  reimposition,  officially  sup- 
ported for  the  sake  of  necessary  revenue  in  war-time,  and 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Unionist  party,  had  justified  itself, 
as  they  contended,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition 
(who  raised  the  cry  of  the  "  dear  loaf  ")>  by  proving  during  the 
year  to  have  had  no  general  or  direct  effect  on  the  price  of  bread. 
And  the  more  advanced  Imperialists,  as  well  as  the  more  old- 
fashioned  protectionists  (like  Mr  Chaplin)  who  formed  an  integral 
body  of  the  Conservative  party,  had  looked  forward  to  this 
tax  being  converted  into  a  differential  one  between  foreign  and 
colonial  com,  so  as  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  colonial  preference 
and  commercial  consolidation  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  In  South  Africa— as  in  any  other  British 
colony,  since  all  of  them  were  accustomed  to  tariffs  of  a  protec- 
tionist nature,  and  the  idea  of  a  preference  (already  started  by 
Canada)  was  fairly  popular — Mr  Chamberlain  had  found  this 
view  well  established.  The  agitation  in  England  against  the 
tax  had  now  blown  over.  The  Unionist  rank  and  file  were 
committed  to  its  support, — many  even  advocating  its  increase 
to  two  shillings  at  least.  But  Mr  Ritchie,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  having  a  surplus  in  prospect  and  taxation  to  take  off, 
carried  the  cabinet  in  favour  of  again  remitting  this  tax  on  com. 
Mr  Chamberlain  himself  had  proposed  only  to  take  it  off  as 
regards  colonial,  and  not  foreign  com, — thus  inaugurating  a 
preferential  system.  But  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  supported 
Mr  Ritchie.  The  remission  of  this  tax,  after  all  the  conviction 
with  which  iU  restoration  had  been  supported  a  year  before, 
was  very  difficult  for  the  party  itself  to  stomach,  and  on  any 
ground  it  was  a  distasteful  act,  loyally  as  the  party  followed 
their  leaders.  But  to  those  who  had  looked  to  it  as  providing 
a  lever  for  a  gradual  change  in  the  established  fiscal  system, 
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the  90lU-faee  was  a  bitter  blow,  and  at 

not  at  first  openly,  a  q>lit  between  the  mote 

advocates  of  cheap  food  and  free  importa— «ih1  those  who 

desired  to  use  the  (^)portunities  of  a  tariff,  of 

a  kind,  for  attaining  national  and  imperii 

revenue  advantages.    This  idea,  which  had  for 

floating  in  Mr  Chamberlain's  mind  (see 

at  Birmingham  of  May  x6, 1902),  now  took  fuO 

For  the  moment  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  but  tbe  seed  d 

dissension  was  sowil    The  first  public  intimatioin  of  his  vim 

was  given  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Biimrngham  (May  1 5, 

i903)>  when  he  outlined  a  plan  for  ratsiag  man  inoDey  by  a 

rearranged  tariff,  partly  to  obtain  a  preferential  sjstem  fcr  the 

empire  and  partly  to  produce  funds  for  social  icfotm  at  home. 

On  May  28th  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  spoke  00  the  aaxsc 

subject,  and  declared  "  if  you  are  to  give  a  pccferenre  to  the 

colonies,  you  must  put  a  tax  on  food."   Considered  ja  tlae  £^ 

of  after  events,  this  putting  the  necessity  of  food-taxes  in  the 

forefront  Wbs  deddedly  injudicious;  but  imperialist  cxnvktxoa 

and  enthusiasm  were  more  conspicuous  than  eiectioneering  tad 

in  the  launching  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  new  srhfrne, 

The  movement  grew  quickly,  its  supporters  indiidlng  a 
number  of  the  cleverest  younger  politicians  and  jourBa&ts  is 
the  Unionist  party.  The  idea  of  tariff  ref onn — ^to  fatoadcn  the 
basis  of  taxation,  to  introduce  a  preference,  and  to  stimoiate 
home  industries  and  increase  employnieat — took  finn  woiA; 
and  the  political  economists  of  the  party — ^Prof .  W.  Cnmiin^iaa, 
Prof.  W.  Ashley  and  Prof.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  in  paxtxculsf^ 
brought  effective  criticism  to  bear  on  the  one-sided  "  free  trade  ** 
in  vogue.  The  first  demand  was  for  inqiflry.  Tbe  cxmntxy  wn 
still  bearing  an  income-tax  of  elevenpence  in  the  pound;  it 
appeared  that  the  old  sourtts  of  revenue  were  inadequate;  axA 
meanwhile  the  statistics  of  trade,  it  was  argoed,  showed  thu 
the  En^sh  free-import  system  hampered  y-«gK«i«  trade  while 
providing  the  foreigner  with  a  free  markeL  Mr  ChambcrlaJa 
and  his  supportos  argued  that  since  1870  certain  other  coantiiis 
(Germany  and  the  United  States),  with  protective  taiiib,  bud 
increased  their  trade  in  much  larger  proportion,  whfle  Engiiih 
trade  had  only  been  maintained  by  the  increased  bosineas  dmic 
with  British  colonies.  A  scientific  inquiry  into  the  facts  was 
needed.  By  the  Opposition,  who  now  fotuMl  thenudvcs  the 
defenders  of  conservatism  in  the  established  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country,  this  whole  argument  was  scouted;  but  for  a  time  the 
demand  merely  for  inquiry,  and  the  production  of  fignres,  gave 
no  sufficient  occasion  for  dissension  among  Unionists,  even  when, 
like  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  they  were  convinced  free-importers 
on  purely  economic  grounds;  and  Mr  Balfour  iq.v.),  as  prenur, 
managed  to  hold  his  colleagues  and  party  together  by  takiag  tbe 
line  that  particular  opinions  on  economic  subjects  should  aot 
be  made  a  test  of  party  loyalty.  The  Board  of  T^ade  was  set 
to  work  to  produce  fiscal  Blue-books,  and  hum-dnun  politiasss 
who  had  never  shown  any  genius  for  figures  suddenly  blossasaed 
out  into  arithmeticians  df  the  deepest  dye.  The  Tariff  tLdanM 
League  was  founded  In  order  to  further  Mr  Chanhcrkm% 
policy,  holding  its  inaugural  meeting  on  July  aist;  aad  it 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  issuing  leaflets  and  in  work  at 
by-elections.  Discussion  proceeded  hotly  on  the  merits  of  a 
preferential  tariff,  and  on  August  xsth  a  manifesto  appeared 
against  it  signed  by  fourteen  professors  or  leQtnrecs  on  political 
economy,  induding  Mr  Leonard  Courtney,  Professor  Edgeworth, 
Professor  Marshall,  Profestor  BasUble,  Professor  Smart, 
Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Professor  Conner,  Mr  Bowley,  Mr  E. 
Cannan  and  Mr  L.  R.  Pbdpa, — ^men  of  ad^tted  oompetcsoe, 
yet,  after  all,  of  no  higher  authority  than  the  economists  su|iport- 
ing  Mr  Chamberlain,  such  as  Ut  Cunningham  and  Prof< 
Ashley. 

Meanwhile,  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  (August  22) 
a  weighty  figure  from  the  councils  of  the  Uniottist  party.  The 
cabinet  met  several  times  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
the  question  of  their  attitude  towards  the  fiscal  problem  bccasc 
acute.  The  public  had  its  first  intimation  of  impending  rvests 
in  the  appearance  on  September  i6th  of  Mr  Balfour's 
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Noies  Ml  Insular  Fru  Trade,  which  had  been  previously  cir- 
culated as  a  cabinet  memorandum.  The  next  day  appeared 
the  Board  of  Trade  Fiscal  Blue-book.  And  on  the  x8th  the 
resignations  were  announced,  not  only  of  the  more  rigid  free- 
traders in  the  cabinet,  Mr  Ritchie  and  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
but  also  of  Mr  Chamberlain.  Letters  in  cordial  terms  were 
published,  which  had  passed  between  Mr  Chamberiain(September 
9)  and  Mr  Balfour  (September  16).  Mr  Chamberlain  pointed 
out  that  he  was  committed  to  a  preferential  scheme  involving 
new  duties  on  food,  and  could  not  remain  in  the  government 
without  prejudice  while  it  was  excluded  from  the  party  pro- 
gramme; remaining  lo3raI  to  Mr  Balfour  and  his  general  objects, 
he  could  best  promote  this  course  from  outside,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  government  might  confine  its  policy  to  the  "  assertion 
of  our  freedom  in  the  case  of  all  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries."  Mr  Balfour,  while  reluctantly  admitting 
the  necessity  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  taking  a  freer  hand,  expressed 
his  agreement  in  the  desirability  of  a  closer  fiscal  union  with  the 
colonies,  but  questioned  the  immediate  practicability  of  any 
scheme;  he  was  willing  to  adopt  fiscal  reform  so  far  as  it  covered 
retaliatory  duties,  but  thought  that  the  exclusion  of  taxation 
of  food  from  the  party  programme  was  in  existing  circumstances 
necessary,  so  long  as  public  opinion  was  not  ripe.  At  the  same 
lime  he  welcomed  the  fact  that  Mr  Chamberlain's  son,  Mr 
Austen  Chamberlain,  was  ready  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
government.  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  (b.  1863)  accordingly 
became  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  he  was  already 
in  the  cabinet  as  postmaster-general,  having  previously  made 
his  mark  as  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty  (i895<-i90o),  and  financial 
secretary  to  the  treasury  (1900-1902). 

From  the  turning-point  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  resignation,  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  discussions  and  dis- 
sensions in  the  party  as  a  whole  in  its  relations  with  the  prime 
minister  (see  Bauour,  A.  J.).  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  while 
Mr  Balfour's  sympathetic  "  send  off  "  appeared  to  indicate  his 
inclination  towards  Mr  Chamberlain's  programme,  if  only  further 
support  could  be  gained  for  it,  his  endeavour  to  keep  the  party 
together,  and  the  violent  opposition  which  gathered  against 
Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme,  combined  to  make  his  real  attitude 
during  the  next  two  years  decidedly  obscure,  both  sections  of  the 
party— free-traders  and  tariff  reformers — ^being  induced  from 
time  to  time  to  regard  him  as  on  their  side.  The  tariff  reform 
movement  itself  was  now,  however,  outside  the  purely  official 
programme,  and  Mr  Chamberlain  (backed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Unionist  members)  threw  himself  with  impetuotis  ardour  into  a 
crusade  on  its  behalf,  while  at  the  same  time  supporting  Mr 
Balfour  in  parliament,  and  leaving  it  to  him  to  dedde  as  to  the 
policy  of  going  to  the  country  when  the  time  should  be  ripe. 
In  his  own  words,  he  went  in  front  of  the  Unionist  army  as  a 
pioneer,  and  if  his  army  was  attacked  he  would  go  back  to  it;  in 
no  conceivable  circumstances  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  put  in 
any  sort  of  competition,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Mr  Balfour,  his 
friend  and  leader,  whom  he  meant  to  follow  (October  6). 

On  October  6th  he  opened  his  campaign  with  a  speech  at 
Glasgow.  Analysing  the  trade  statistics  as  between  1872  and 
1902,  he  inssted  that  British  progress  involved  a  relative  decline 
compared  with  that  of  protectionist  foreign  countries  like  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States;  Great  Britain  exported  less  and 
less  of  manufactured  goods,  and  imported  more  and  more;  the 
exports  to  foreign  countries  had  decreased,  and  it  was  only  the 
increased  exports  to  the  colonies  that  maintained  the  British 
portion.  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  working  of  a  one-sided 
free-trade  system.  Now  was  the  time,  and  it  might  soon  be  lost, 
for  cottsdidating  British  trade  relations  with  the  colonies. 
If  the  mother  country  and  her  daughter  states  did  not  draw 
doscr,  they  would  inevitably  drift  apart.  A  further  increase  of 
£26,000,000  a  year  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies  might  be 
obtained  by  a  preferential  tariff,  and  this  meant  additional 
employment  at  home  for  166,000  workmen,  or  subsistence  for  a 
population  of  a  far  larger  number.  His  positive  proposals  were: 
(i)  no  tax  on  raw  materials;  (2)  a  small  tax  on  food  other  than 
ocrfonial,  e.i.  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  foreign  corn  but  excepting 
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maize,  and  5%  on  meat  and  dairy  produce  excluding  bacon;  (3) 
a  10%  general  tariff  on  imported  manufactured  goods.  To  meet 
any  increased  cost  of  living,  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
tea,  sugar  and  other  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  he 
estimated  that  his  scheme  would  in  no  case  increase  a  working- 
man's  expenditure,  and  in  most  cases  would  reduce  it.  "  The 
colonies,"  he  said,  '*  are  prepared  to  meet  us;  in  return  for  a  very 
moderate  preference,  they  will  give  us  a  substantial  advantage 
in  their  markets."  This  speech,  delivered  with  characteristic 
vigour  and  Imperialistic  enthusiasm,  was  the  type  of  others 
which  followed  in  quick  succession  during  the  year.  At  Gree- 
nock next  day  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  retaliating  against 
foreign  tariffs — "  I  never  like  being  hit  without  striking  back." 
The  practice  of "  dumping  "  must  be  fairly  met;  if  foreign  goods 
were  brought  into  EngUnd  to  undersell  British  manufacturers, 
either  the  Fair  Wages  Clause  and  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Com- 
pensation Act  would  have  to  be  repealed,  or  the  workmen  would 
have  to  take  lower  wages,  or  lose  their  work.  **  Agriculture  has 
been  practically  destroyed,  sugar  has  gone,  silk  has  gone,  iron  is 
threatened,  wool  is  threatened,  cotton  will  gol  How  long  are 
you  going  to  stand  it?"  On  October  20th  he  spoke  at  New- 
castle, on  the  2ist  at  Tynemouth,  on  the  27th  at  Liverpool, 
insisting  that  free-trade  had  never  been  a  worldng-class  measure 
and  that  it  could  not  be  reconciled  with  trade-unionism;  on 
November  4th  at  Birmingham,  on  the  soth  at  Cardiff,  on  the 
21st  at  Newport,  and  on  December  i6th  at  Leeds.  In  all  these 
speeches  he  managed  to  point  Us  argument  by  application  to 
local  industries.  In  the  Leeds  speech  he  announced  that,  with'a 
view  to  drawing  up  a  scientific  model  tariff,  a  non-political 
commission  of  representative  experts  would  be  appointed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  to  take  evidence  from 
every  trade;  it  included  many  heads  of  businesses,  and  Mr  Charles 
Booth,  the  eminent  student  of  social  and  industrial  London,  with 
Sir  Robert  Herbert  as  chairman,  and  Professor  W.  A.  S.  Hewins 
as  secretary.  The  name  of  *'  Tariff  Commission,"  given  to  this 
voluntary  and  unofficial  body,  was  a  good  deal  criticized,  but 
though  ftouted  by  the  political  free-traders  it  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  real  facts 
of  trade,  which  promised  to  be  invaluable  to  economic  inquirers. 
On  January  i8th,  1904,  Mr  Chamberlain  ended  his  series  of 
speeches  by  a  great  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of 
London,  the  key-note  bdng  his  exhortation  to  his  audience  to 
"  think  imperially." 

All  this  activity  on  Mr  Chamberlain's  part  represented  a  great 
physical  and  intellectual  feat  on  the  part  of  a  man  now  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age;  but  his  bodily  vigour  and  comparatively 
youthful  appearance  were  essential  features  of  his  personality. 
Nothing  like  this  campaign  had  been  known  in  the  political  world 
since  Mr  Gladstone's  Midlothian  days;  and  it  produced  a  great 
public  Impression,  stirring  up  both  supporters  and  opponents. 
Free-trade  unionists  like  Lord  Goachen  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and 
the  Liberal  leaders — ^for  whom  Mr  Asquith  became  the  prindpal 
spokesman,  though  Lord  Roaebery's  criticisms  also  had  consider- 
able weight — found  new  matter  in  Mr  Chamberlain's  speeches 
for  their  contention  that  any  radical  change  in  the  traditional 
English  fiscal  policy,  established  now  for  sixty  years,  would  only 
result  in  evil.  The  broad  fact  remained  that  while  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's activity  gathered  round  him  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist 
members  and  an  enthusiastic  band  of  economic  sympathizers, 
the  country  as  a  whole  remained  apathetic  and  unconvinced. 
One  reason  was  the  intellectual  difficidty  of  the  subject  and  the 
double-faced  character  of  all  arguments  from  statistics,  which 
were  either  incomprehensible  or  disputable;  another  was  the 
fact  that  substantially  this  was  a  political  movement,  and  that 
tariff  reform  was,  after  all,  only  one  in  a  complexity  of  political 
issues,  most  of  which  during  this  period  were  being  interpreted 
by  the  electorate  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  Unionist  party.  Mr 
ChamberUin  had  relied  on  his  personal  influence,  which  from 
1895  to  1902  had  been  supreme;  but  his  own  resignation,  and  the 
course  of  events,  had  since  1903  made  his  personality  less  authori- 
tative, and  new  interests — such  as  the  opposition  to  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  to  the  heavy  taxation,  and  to  Chinese  labour  in  the 
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Transvaal,  and  indignation  over  the  revelations  concerned  with 
the  war — ^were  monopolizing  attention,  to  the  weakening  of  his 
hold  on  the  public  The  revival  in  trade,  and  the  production  of 
new  statistics  which  appeared  to  stultify  Mr  Chamberlain's 
prophecies  of  progressive  decline,  enabled  the  free-trade 
champions  to  reassure  their  audiences  as  to  the  very  foundation 
of  his  case,  and  to  represent  the  whole  tariff  reform  movement  as 
no  less  unnecessary  than  risky.  Moreover,  the  split  in  the 
Unionist  party  brought  the  united  Liberal  party  in  full  force  into 
the  field,  and  at  last  the  country  began  to  think  that  the  danger 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  was  practically  over,  and  that  a  Liberal 
majority  might  be  returned  to  power  in  safety,  with  the  prospect 
of  providing  an  alternative  government  which  would  assure 
commercial  repose  (Lord  Rosebery's  phrase),  relief  from  extra- 
vagant expenditure,  and— as  the  working-classes  were  led  to 
believe — a  certain  amount  of  labour  legblation  which  the  Tray 
leaders  would  never  propose.  On  the  other  hand  the  colonies 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  new  movement,  though  without 
putting  any  such  pressure  on  the  home  public  as  Mr  Chamberlain 
might  have  expected.  At  the  opening  of  1904  he  was  officially 
invited  by  Mr  Deakin,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Australia,  in  order  to  expound  his  scheme, 
being  promised  an  enthusiastic  welcome  "  as  the  harbinger  of 
commercial  reciprocity  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies."  Mr  Chamberlain,  however,  declined;  his  work  at 
home  was  too  pressing. 

From  the  end  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  series  of  expository  speeches 
on  his  scheme  of  tariff  reform,  onwards  during  the  various  fiscal 
debates  and  discussions  of  1904,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
events  in  detail.  The  scheme  was  now  before  the  country,  and 
Mr  Chamberlain  was  anxious  to  take  its  verdict  Time  was  not 
on  his  side  at  his  age,  and  if  he  had  to  be  beaten  at  one  election 
he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  other  issues  which  would  encumber 
the  popular  vote,  and  to  press  on  to  a  second  when  he  would 
be  on  the  attacking  side.  But  he  would  make  no  move  which 
would  embarrass  Mr  Balfour  in  parliament,  and  adhered  to  his 
promise  of  loyalty.  The  result  was  a  long  drawn  out  interval, 
while  the  government  held  on  and  its  supporters  became  more 
embittered  over  their  differences.  Mr  Chamberlain  needed  a  rest, 
and  was  away  in  Italy  and  Egypt  from  March  to  May,  and  again 
in  November.  He  made  three  important  speeches  at  Wdbeck 
(August  4),  at  Luton  (October  5),  and  at  Limehouse  (December 
15),  but  he  had  nothing  substantial  to  add  to  his  case,  and 
the  party  situation  continued  in  all  its  embarrassments.  Mr 
Balfour's  introduction  of  his  promise  (at  Edinburgh  on  October  3) 
to  convene  an  imperial  conference  after  the  general  election  if  the 
Unionists  came  back  to  power,  in  order  to  discuss  a  scheme  for 
fiscal  union,  represented  an  academic  rather  than  a  practical 
advance,  since  the  by-elections  showed  that  the  Unionists  were 
certain  to  be  defeated.  The  one  important  new  development 
concerned  the  Liberal-Unionist  organization.  In  January  some 
correspondence  was  published  between  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  dating  from  the  previous  October,  as 
to  difficulties  arising  from  the  central  Liberal-Unionist  organiza- 
tion subsidizing  local  associations  which  had  adopted  the  pro- 
gramme of  tariff  reform.  The  duke  objected  to  this  departure 
from  neutrality,  and  suggested  that  it  was  becoming  "  impossible 
with  any  advantage  to  maintain  under  existing  circumstances 
the  existence  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  organization."  Mr  Chamber- 
lain retorted  that  this  was  a  matter  for  a  general  meeting  of 
delegates  to  decide;  if  the  duke  was  outvoted  he  might  resign 
his  presidency;  for  his  own  part  he  was  prepared  to  allow  the 
local  associations  to  be  subsidized  impartially,  so  long  as  they 
supported  the  government,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
violent  disruption,  which  the  duke  apparently  contemplated, 
of  an  association  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Unionist 
cause.  The  duke  was  in  a  difficult  position  as  president  of  the 
organization,  since  most  of  the  local  associations  supported 
Mr  Chamberlain,  and  he  replied  that  the  differences  between 
them  were  vital,  and  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  dividing 
the  association  into  sections,  but  would  rather  resign.  Mr 
Chamberlain  then  called  a  general  meeting  on  his  own  responsi- 


bility in  February,  when  a  new  oonstitiitioo 
and  in  May,  at  the  azmual  meeting  of  the  Liberal- Uakmist  coucS. 
the  free-food  Unionists,  being  in  a  minority,  retired,  and  tbt 
association  was  reorganized  under  Mr  Chambcrialn's  acspkca. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Selbome  (both  of  them  cabisst 
ministers)  becoming  vice-presidents.  (^  July  X4tk  the  nocz- 
stituted  Liberal-Unionist  organization  held  a  great  demoostraL^r 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  and  Mr  Chamberlain's  success  in  otaict 
the  duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  other  free-trade  meicbecs  at 
the  old  Liberal-Unionist  party,  and  imposing  hb  own  £icii 
policy  upon  the  Liberal-Unionist  caucus,  was  now  oonqdeie. 

During  the  ^ring  and  summer  of  190s  Mr  CfaaBbeiiik'i 
more  active  supporters  were  in  favour  of  fordng  a  Ssutiv-.z 
by  leaving  the  government  in  a  minority,  but  he  himaelf  pceierec 
to  leave  matters  to  take  their  course,  so  long  as  the  prime^isisra  j 
was  content  to  be  publicly  identified  with  the  po&cy  d  erected) 
fighting  on  tariff  reform  lines..  Speaking  at  the  AB>eft  Hal  is 
July  Mr  Chamberlain  pushed  somewhat  further  than  before 
his  "  embrace  "  of  Mr  Balfour;  and  in  the  antuxnB,  when  fore^ 
affairs  no  longer  dominated  the  attention  of  the  goveraBcc:. 
the  crisis  rapidly  came  to  a  head.  In  reply  to  Mr  BaUacr> 
appeal  for  the  sinking  of  differences  (Newcastle,  Novacbo  !4. 
Mr  Chamberlain  insisted  at  Bristol  (November  »i)  on  the  sikp- 
tion  of  his  fiscal  policy;  and  Mr  Balfour  resigned  on  Dttcniier  4. 
on  the  ground  that  he  no  longer  retained  the  confidence  cl  the 
party.  At  the  crushing  Unionist  defeat  in  the  geotnl  elect.' s 
which  followed  in  January  1906,  Mr  Chamberlain  was  tnsisph- 
antly  returned  for  West  Birmingham,  and  all  the  divisioas  cf 
Birmingham  returned  Chamberialnite  members.  Amid  the  vieck 
of  the  party — Mr  Balfour  and  several  of  his  coUeagoes  theoacHe 
losing  their  seats— he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 
tariff  reformers  won  the  only  conspicuous  successes  of  the  eleciiea 
But  he  had  no  desire  to  set  himself  up  as  leader  in  Mr  fialir^ » 
place,  and  after  private  negotiations  with  the  ex-pnne  nnastt'. 
a  common  platform  was  arranged  between  tl>em,  on  v^k^ 
Mr  Balfour,  for  whom  a  seat  was  found  in  the  Ci^  of  Laodur. 
should  continue  to  lead  the  remnant  of  the  party.  The  lonc.^ 
was  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Balfour  df  February  1 4th  (ice 
Balfour,  A.  J.)  which  admitted  the  necessity  of  naking  fiso! 
reform  the  first  plank  in  the  Unionist  platform,  and  accc|itcd  a 
general  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  and  a  small  dnty  on  kta^ 
com  as  "  not  in  principle  objectionable." 

It  may  be  left  to  future  historians  to  attempt  a  ujusiJeitd 
judgment  on  the  English  tariff  reform  izKyvemcnt,  and  en  Mr 
Chamberlain's  responsibility  for  the  Unionist  dAttU  of  190& 
But  while  his  enemies  taunted  him  with  having  twice  wrecked  ha 
party— first  the  Radical  party  under  Mr  Gladstone,  and  seoosdSy 
the  Unionist  party  under  Mr  Balfour — no  wdl-infonaed  critir 
doubted  his  sincerity,  or  failed  to  recognize  that  in  leaving  the 
cabinet  and  embarldng  on  his  fiscal  «^'"p»'gF»  he  showed  tcL 
devotion  to  an  idea.  In  championing  the  cause  of  iiapenl 
fiscal  union,  by  means  involving  the  abandonment  of  a  sjrstesi 
of  taxation  which  had  become  part  of  British  orthodozr,  he 
followed  the  guidance  of  a  profound  conviction  that  the  staLbty 
of  the  empire  and  the  very  existent  of  the  hcfenooy  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom  dq>endcd  upon  the  conversion  of  pcblx 
opinion  to  a  revision  of  the  current  ea>nomic  doctrine.  Then 
were  doubtless  miscalculations  at  the  outset  as  to' the  reaisuzce 
to  be  encountered.  But  from  the  purdy  party  point  of  view 
he  was  entitled  to  say  that  he  folk>wed  the  path  of  loyalty  te 
Mr  Balfour  which  he  had  nuurked  out  from  Uie  rooaicot  of  hs 
resignation,  and  that  he  persistently  refused  to  be  put  in  000 
petition  with  him  as  leader.  Even  in  the  absence  of  the  new  tsHie, 
defeat  was  foredoomed  for  Mr  Balfour's  administntioo  b}'  tkr 
ordinary  course  of  political  events;  and  it  mig^t  fairiy  be  darned 
that  "Chinese  slavery,"  "passive  resisUncc,"  and  bboar 
irritation  at  the  Taff  Vsie  judgment  (see  Tkadc  Ukiok^  men 
mainly  responsible  for  the  Unionist  collapse.  Time  abae  vovld 
show  whether  the  system  of  free  imports  could  be  peraunemly 
reconciled  with  British  imperial  fto^cy  or  commercial  ptogxrity 
It  remained  the  fact  that  Mr  Chamberlain  staked  an  already 
established  position  on  his  refusal  to  compronisc  with  hb 
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convictions  on  a  question  which  appeared  to  him  of  vital  and 
immediate  importance. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  own  activity  in  the  political  field  was  cut 
short  in  the  middle  of  the  session  of  1906  by  a  serious  attack  of 
gout,  which  was  at  first  minimized  by  his  friends,  but  which, 
it  was  gradually  discovered,  had  completely  crippled  him. 
Though  encouragement  was  given  to  the  idea  that  he  might 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  continued  to  retain 
his  seat  for  Birmingham,  he  was  quite  incapacitated  for  any 
public  work;  and  this  invalid  condition  was  protracted  through- 
out 1907, 1908  and  1909.  But  he  remained  in  the  background  as 
the  inspirer  and  adviser  of  the  Tariff  Reformers,  llie  cause 
made  continuous  headway  at  by-elections,  and  though  the  general 
election  of  January  1910  gave  the  Unionists  no  majority  it  saw 
them  returned  in  much  increased  strength,  which  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  support  obtained  for  tariff  reform  principles.  Mr 
Chamberlain  himself  was  returned  unopposed  for  West  Birming- 
ham again.  (H.  Ch.) 

GHAMBERLADr,  JOSHUA  LAWRENCE  (1828-  ),  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  educationalist,  was  bom  at  Brewer,  Maine, 
on  the  8th  of  September  1828.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1852,  and  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  i8s5,  and 
was  successively  tutor  in  logic  and  natural  theology  (1855-1856), 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  (1856-1861),  and  professor 
of  modem  languages  (1861-1865),  at  Bowdoin.  In  1862  he 
entered  the  Federal  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th 
Maine  Infantry.  His  military  career  was  marked  by  great 
personal  bravery  and  energy  and  intrepidity  as  a  leader.  He 
was  six  times  wounded,  and  participated  in  all  the  important 
battles  in  the  East  from  Antietam  onwards,  including  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg  and  Five  Forks.  For  his  conduct  at  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  was  breveted  major-general  of 
volunteers  on  the  29th  of  March  1865,  and  led  the  Federal 
advance  in  the  final  operations  against  General  R.  E.  Lee. 
In  1893  he  received  a  Congressional  medal  of  honour  "  lor  daring 
heroism  and  great  tenacity  in  holding  his  position  on  the  Little 
Round  Top  and  carrying  the  advance  position  on  the  Great 
Round  Top  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg."  After  the  war  he  was 
again  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Bowdoin  in  X865-1866, 
and  in  1867- 1870  was  governor  of  Maine,  having  been  elected 
as  a  Republican.  From  1871  to  1883  he  was  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  during  1874-1879  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  also.  Appointed  in  z88o  by  Alonzo  Garcelon,  the 
retiring  govemor,  to  protect  the  property  and  institutions  of  the 
state  until  a  new  govemor  should  be  duly  qualified,  and  acting 
as  major-general  of  the  state  militia.  Chamberlain  did  much  to 
avert  possible  civil  war,  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement 
and  bitter  partisan  feeling.  (See  Maine:  History.)  In  X883- 
1885  he  was  a  lecturer  on  political  science  and  public  law  at 
Bowdoin,  and  in  1900  became  surveyor  of  customs  for  the  district 
of  Portland,  Maine.  He  published  Maine,  Her  Place  in  History 
(1877),  and  edited  Universities  and  Their  Sons  (6  vols.,  1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN;  SIR  NEVILLE  BOWLES  (1820-1902), 
British  field  marshal,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain, 
first  baronet,  consul-general  and  charg6  d'affaires  in  Braril,  and 
was  bora  at  Rio  on  the  zoth  of  January  1820.  He  entered  the 
Indian  army  in  1837,  served  as  a  subaltern  in  the  first  Afghan 
War  (1839-42),  and  was  wounded  on  six  occasions.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Governor-General's  Bodyguard  at  the  battle 
of  Maharajpur,  in  the  Gwalior  campaign  of  1843,  was  appointed 
military  secretary  to  the  govemor  of  Bombay  in  1846,  and 
honorary  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in  1847. 
He  served  on  the  staff  throughout  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848- 
49,  and  was  given  a  brevet  majority.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
commandant  of  the  Punjab  mUitary  police,  and  in  1852  military 
secretary  to  the  Punjab  govemttent  Promoted  lieut-colonel  m 
1854,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force 
with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  in  several 
expeditions  against  the  frontier  tribes.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny 
be  succeeded  Colonel  Chester  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Indian 


army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  brevet- 
colonelcy,  the  appointment  of  A.D.C.  to  the  queen,  and  the  C.B. 
He  was  reappointed  to  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force  in  1858,  and  commanded  in  the  Umbeyla  campaign  (1863), 
in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  now  made  major- 
general  for  distinguished  service  and  a  K.C.B.  He  was  made 
K.C.S.I.  in  1866,  lieut-general  in  187a,  G.C.S.I.  in  1873,  G.C.B 
in  1875,  ^o.^  general  in  1877.  From  1876  to  i88x  he  was  com^ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army,  and  in  1878  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  amir  of  Afghanistan,  whose  refusal  to  allow 
him  to  enter  the  cotmtry  precipitated  the  second  Afghan  War. 
He  was  for  some  time  acting  nilitary  member  of  the  council  of 
the  governor-general  of  India.  He  retired  in  1886,  was  made 
a  field  marshal  in  1900,  and  died  on  the  i8th  of  Febraary  1902. 

An  excdlent  biography  by  G.  W.  Forrest  appeared  in  1909. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (O.  Fr.  chamberlain,  chamberlenc,  Mod.  Fr. 
chambellan,  from  O.  H.  Gtr.  Chamarling,  Chamarlinc,  whence 
also  the  Med.  Lat.  cambdlanuSf  camerlingus,  camerlengns;  Ital. 
camerlingo;  Span,  camerlengo,  compounded  of  O.  H.  Ger. 
Chamara,  Kamara  pLat  camera,  "  chamber  "],  and  the  Ger. 
suffix  Mng),  etymdogicaUy,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  historically, 
an  officer  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  domestic  affairs. 
Such  were  the  chamberlains  of  monasteries  or  cathedrals,  who 
had  charge  of  the  finances,  gave  notice  of  chapter  meetings,  and 
provided  the  materials  necessary  for  the  various  services.  In 
these  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  apostolic  chamberlain  of  the  Roman 
see,  the  title  was  borrowed  from  the  usage  of  the  courts  of  the 
western  secular  princes.  A  royal  chamberlain  is  now  a  court 
official  whose  function  is  in  general  to  attend  on  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  and  to  regulate  the  etiquette  of  the  palace.  He  is 
the  representative  of  the  medieval  camberlanus,  cambellanus, 
or  cubicularius,  whose  office  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  prac' 
fectns  sacri  cubicuR  or  cubicularius  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But 
at  the  outset  there  was  another  class  of  chamberlains,  the 
camerarii,  i.e.  high  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  royal  treasury  (camera).  The  camerarius  of  the  Carolingian 
emperors  was  the  equivalent  of  the  hordere  or  thesaurarius 
(treasurer)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings;  he  develops  into  the 
Bnk&mmerer  (archicamerarius)  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
an  office  held  by  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  grand 
chambrier  of  France,  who  held  his  chamberie  as  a  fief.  Similarly 
in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  hordere  becomes  the 
chamberlain.  This  office  was  of  great  importance.  Before  the 
Conquest  he  had  been,  with  the  marshal,  the  principal  officer  of 
the  king's  court;  and  imder  the  Norman  sovereigns  his  functions 
were  manifold.  As  he  had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
royal  household,  his  office  was  of  financial  importance,  for  a 
portion  of  the  royal  revenue  was  paid,  not  into  the  exchequer,  but 
in  camera  regis.  In  course  of  time  the  office  became  hereditary 
and  titular,  but  the  complexities  of  the  duties  necessitated  a 
division  of  the  work,  and  the  office  was  split  up  into  three:  the 
hereditary  and  sinecure  office  of  magister  camerarius  or  lord 
great  diamberlain  (see  Lord  Great  Chamberlain),  the  more 
important  domestic  office  of  camerarius  regis,  king's  chamberlain 
or  lord  chamberlain  (see  Lord  Chamberlain),  and  the  chamber- 
lains (camerarn)  of  the  exchequer,  two  in  number,  who  were 
originally  representatives  of  the  chamberlain  at  the  exchequer, 
and  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  the  treasurer  presided  over 
that  department  In  1826  the  last  of  these  officials  died,  when 
by  an  act  passed  forty-four  years  earlier  they  disappeared. 

In  France  the  office  of  grand  chambrier  was  early  overshadowed 
by  the  chamberlains  {cubicularii,  cambellani,  but  sometimes 
also  camerarii),  officials  in  close  personal  attendance  on  the  king, 
men  at  first  of  low  rank,  but  of  great  and  ever-increasing  in- 
fluence. As  the  office  of  grand  chambrier,  held  by  great  feudal 
nobles  seldom  at  court,  became  more  and  more  honorary,  the 
chamberlains  grew  in  power,  in  numbers  and  in  rank,  until, 
in  the  13th  century,  one  of  them  emerges  as  a  great  officer 
of  state,  the  chambellan  de  France  or  grand  chambellan  (also 
magister  cambellanorum,  mestre  chamberlenc),  who  at  times  shares 
with  the  grand  chambrier  the  revenues  derived  from  certain 
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trades  in  the  city  of  Paris  (see  Regeslum  Memaralium  Camerae 
computcrum,  quoted  in  du  Cange,  s.  Camerarius).  Hie  honorary 
office  of  grafid  ckambrier  survived  till  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
who  was  himself  the  last  to  hold  it  before  his  accession;  that  of 
grand  chambellanf  which  in  its  turn  soon  became  purely  honorary, 
survived  till  the  Revolution.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the 
grand  ckambeUan  which  survived  to  the  last  not  the  least 
valued  was  the  right  to  hand  the  king  his  shirt  at  the  ceremonial 
lev^e.  The  offices  of  grand  ckambdlan,  premier  chambeUoHf  and 
chambeUan  were  revived  by  Napoleon,  continued  under  the 
Restoration,  abolished  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  again  restored 
by  Napoleon  III. 

In  the  papal  Curia  the  apostolic  chamberlain  (Lat.  camerarius, 
Ital.  camerlingo)  occupies  a  very  important  position.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  {camera  thesawaria)  and,  in  the  days  of 
the  temporal  power,  not  only  administered  the  papal  finances 
but  possessed  an  extensive  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
During  a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  Church.  The  office  dates  from  the 
nth  century,  when  it  superseded  that  of  archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  close  personal  relations  of  the  camerarius 
with  the  pope,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  is  the  official 
guardian  of  the  ceremonial  vestments  and  treasures,  point  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  the  representative  of  the  former  vestararius 
and  vice-dominus,  whose  functions  were  merged  in  the  new 
office,  of  which  the  idea  and  title  were  probably  borrowed  from 
theusageof  the  secular  courtsof  the  West(Hinschius,KircA«nrrc  A/, 
i.  405,  &c.).  There  are  also  attached  to  the  papal  household 
(Jamiglia  ponlificia)  a  large  number  of  chamberlains  whose 
functions  are  more  or  less  ornamental.  These  arc  divided  into 
several  categories:  privy  chamberlains  {camerieri  segrcti), 
chamberlains,  assistant  and  honorary  chamberlains.  These 
arc  gentlemen  of  rank  and  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  the 
household  (famiglia  nobUe). 

In  England  the  modem  representatives  of  the  cubicularii  are 
the  gentlemen  and  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  in  Germany  the 
Kammcrherr  {Kdmrnererjiomcamerarius,  in  Bavaria  and  Austria) 
and  Kammerjunker.  The  insignia  of  their  office  is  a  gold  key 
attached  to  their  coats  behind. 

Many  corporations  appoint  a  chamberlain.  The  most 
important  in  England  is  the  chamberlain  of  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
admits  persons  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and,  in 
the  chamberlain's  court,  of  which  he  and  the  vice-chamberlain 
are  judges,  exercises  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  police 
court  in  determining  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices. 
Formerly  nominated  by  the  crown,  since  1688  he  has  been  elected 
annually  by  the  liverymen.  He  has  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year. 
Similarly  in  Germany  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  a 
city  is  called  the  KHmmerei  and  the  official  in  charge  of  it  the 
Kdmmerer. 

See  also  State.  Great  OrncERS  of:  Household,  Royal;  Du 
Cange,  Clossarium,  s.  "Camerarius"  and  " Cambcllanus " ;  P^re 
Ansclme  (Pierre  de  Cuiboxirs),  Hist,  ginialogigue  et  chronologique  de 
la  maison  royale  de  France,  6fc.  (9  vols.,  3rd  cd.j  1726-1733);  A. 
Luchaire.  Manuel  des  institutions  fran^ises  (Pans,  1892);  W.  R. 
Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  (Oxford,  1896) ;  Hinschius, 
Kirckenrecht,  i.  405  (Berlin,  1869). 

CHAHBBRLATNB,  WILUAH  (1619-1679),  EngUsh  poet, 
was  born  in  1619.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  history  except  that 
lie  practised  as  a  physidan  at  Shaftesbury  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
fought  on  the  Royalist  side  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury. 
He  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1679.  His  works  are:  Pharonnida 
(1659),  a  verse  romance  in  five  books;  Lovers  Victory  (1658),  a 
tragi-comedy,  acted  under  another  title  in  1678  at  Uie  Theatre 
Royal;  England's  Jubilee  (1660),  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
Restoration.  A  prose  version  of  Pharonnida,  entitled  Eromena, 
or  the  Noble  Stranger,  appeared  in  1683.  Southey  speaks  of  him 
as  "  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  hours  of  delight." 
Pharonnida  was  reprinted  by  S.  W.  Singer  in  1820,  and  again 
in  1905  by  Prof.  G.  Saintsbury  in  Minor  Poets  of  the  Caroline 
Period  (vol.  i.).  The  poem  is  loose  in  construction,  but  contains 
some  passages  of  great  beauty. 


CHAMBERS.  EPHRAIH  (d.  1740),  Eng&h  ei 
was  bom  at  Kendal,  Westmorland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  apprenticed  to  &  globe-maker  in  iKfiation.  hot 
having  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Cyd<^Miedi«,  or  Utmersd 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  devoted  MiiK^lf  eatixeiy  to  tL 
The  first  edition  appeared  by  subscription  in  1728,  in  two  vcls. 
fol.,  and  dedicated  to  the  king  (see  Encyclopaeosa).  The 
Encyclopidie  of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert  owed  its  inception  to  a 
French  translation  of  Chambers's  work.  In  addittoo  to  the  Cyclo- 
paedia, Chambers  wrote  for  the  Literary  Magwume  (1735-1736), 
and  translated  the  History  and  Memoirs  of  Ike  Royol  Acodewry  af 
Sciences  at  Paris  (1742),  and  the  Practice  of  PerspecUm  from  the 
French  of  Jean  DubreidL   He  died  on  the  i  sth  of  Blay  1 740. 

CHAMBERS.  GEORGE  (1803-1840),  English  marine  painter, 
bom  at  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  was  the  son  of  a  sraman.  and  fcr 
several  years  he  pursued  hk  father's  calling.  While  &t  sea  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  sketching  the  different  dasses  of  vessds.  .Hs 
master,  observing  this,  gratified  him  by  cancelling  ha  indentures. 
and  thus  set  him  free  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  Chambers  then 
apprenticed  himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  painter's  shop 
in  Whitby,  and  began  by  house-painting.  He  also  took  lessoss 
of  a  drawing-master,  and  found  a  ready  sale  for  small  and  cheap 
pictures  of  shipping.  Coming  afterwards  to  Londoci,  be  vu 
employed  by  Thomas  Homer  to  assist  in  painting  the  great 
panorama  of  London  for  the  Colosseum  (the  exhibition  buildiDg 
in  Regent's  Park,  demolished  towards  i860),  and  be  next  bccaoif 
scene-painter  at  the  Pavilion  theatre.  In  1834  he  was  ekctcd 
an  associate,  and  in  1836  a  full  member,  of  the  Watcr-oolcar 
Sodety.  His  best  works  represent  naval  battles.  Two  of  these— 
the  "  Bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816,"  and  the  "  Capture  of 
Porto  Bello  " — arc  in  Greenwich  hospital.  Not  long  before  kk 
death  he  was  introduced  to  William  IV.,  and  his  profesaioaal 
prospects  brightened;  but  his  constitution,  always  ftafl,  gave 
way,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October  1840. 

A  Life,  by  John  Watkins,  was  published  in  1841. 

CHAMBERS,  ROBERT  (1802-1871),  Scottish  author  and 
publisher,  was  born  at  Peebles  on  the  loth  of  July  1803.  He 
was  sent  to  the  local  schoob,  and  gave  evidence  of  unisa^ 
literary  taste  and  ability.  A  small  circulating  library  in  the 
town,  and  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britamuca  which  ha 
father  had  purchased,  furnished  him  with  stores  of  reading  of 
which  he  eagerly  availed  himself.  Long  afterwards  he  vmte 
of  his  early  years — "  Books,  not  playthings,  filled  my  hands  ia 
childhood.  At  twelve  I  was  deep,  not  only  in  poetry  and  fict^a, 
but  in  encyclopaedias."  Robert  had  been  dcstin«i  for  the 
church,  but  this  design  had  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  mesrs. 
The  family  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  18 13,  and  in  1818  Rx^ien 
began  business  as  a  bookstall-keeper  in  Leilh  Walk.  He  V3S 
then  only  sixteen,  and  his  whole  stock  consisted  of  a  few  old 
books  belonging  to  his  father.  In  1819  his  elder  brother  WilEia 
had  begun  a  similar  business,  and  ihe  two  eventually  united  as 
partners  in  the  publishing  firm  of  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  Robert 
Chambers  showed  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Edinburgh,  and  found  a  most  congenial  ta^  in 
his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (2  vols.,  1824),  which  secured  for  kia 
the  approval  and  the  personal  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
A  History  of  the  Rebeilions  in  Scotlattd  from  i6j8  to  1745  (5 
vols.,  1828)  and  numerous  other  works  followed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1832  William  Chambers  started  a  weekly 
publication  under  the  title  of  Chambers*s  Edinburgh  JoimM 
(known  since  1854  as  Chamber5*s  Jou/nal  of  Literature,  Sciewce 
and  Arts),  which  speedily  attained  a  large  circulation.  Robert 
was  at  first  only  a  contributor.  After  fourteen  aumbcn  had 
appeared,  however,  he  was  associated  with  his  brother  as  jdot- 
editor,  and  his  collaboration  contributed  more  perhaps  than 
anything  else  to  the  success  of  the  Journal. 

Among  the  other  numerous  works  of  which  Robert  was  ia 
whole  or  in  part  the  author,  the  Biographical  DicHouory  »f 
Eminent  Scotsmen  (4  vols.,  Glasgow,  1832-1835),  the  Cydop^iA 
of  English  Literature  (1844),  the  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burus 
(4  vols.,  1851),  Ancient  Sea  Margins  (1848),  the  Domestic  AnaoU 
of  Scotland  (3  vols.,  1859-1861)  and  the  Boob  o^  Days  (s  vok.. 
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s86»-i864)  were  the  most  important.  Chamber^s  Encydopaedia 
(1859-1868),  with  Dr  Andrew  Findlater  as  editor,  was  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  brothers  (see  Encyclo- 
Paeoia).  The  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature^  contains  a 
series  of  admirably  selected  extracts  from  the  best  authors  of 
every  period,  "  set  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history  of  the 
literature  itaell."  For  the  Life  of  Bums  he  made  diligent  and 
laborious  original  investigations,  gathering  many  hitherto 
unrecorded  facts  from  the  poet's  sister,  Mrs  Begg,  to  whose 
benefit  the  whole  profits  of  the  work  were  generously  devoted. 
Robert  Chambers  was  a  scientific  geologist,  and  availed  himself 
of  tours  in  Scandinavia  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  geological 
exploration.  The  results  of  his  traveb  were  embodied  in 
Tracings  of  the  North  of  Europe  (1851)  and  Tracings  in  Icdand 
and  the  Faroe  Islands  (1856).  His  knowledge  of  geology  was 
one  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the  authorship  of  the 
Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  (a  vols.,  1845-1846) 
was  eventually  assigned  to  him.  The  book  was  published 
anonymously.  Robert  Chambers  was  aware  of  the  storm  that 
would  probably  be  raised  at  the  time  by  a  rational  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  did  not  wish  to  involve  his  firm  in  the  discredit 
that  a  charge  of  heterodoxy  would  bring  with  iu  The  arrange- 
ments for  publication  were  made  through  Alexander  Ireland 
of  Manchester,  and  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  such  different 
names  as  those  of  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Charies  Lyell  were 
coupled  with  the  book.  Ireland  in  1884  issued  a  12th  edition, 
with  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  its  authorship,  which  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  concealing.  The  Booh  of  Days  was 
Chambers's  last  publication,  and  perhaps  his  most  elaborate. 
It  was  a  miscellany  of  popular  antiquities  in  connexion  with  the 
calendar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  excessive  labour  in  connexion 
with  this  book  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  St  Andrews 
on  the  X7th  of  March  1871.  Two  years  before,  the  university 
of  St  Andrews  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  club  in 
London.  It  is  his  highest  claim  to  distinction  that  he  did  so 
much  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  cheap  popidar  literature 
which  has  become  so  important  a  factor  in  modem  civilization. 

His  brother,  William  Chambers  (1800-1883)  was  bom  at 
Peebles,  on  the  i6th  of  April  1800.  He  was  the  financial  genius 
of  the  publishing  firm.  He  Uid  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  under  the 
greatest  obUgations  by  his  public  spirit  and  munificence.  As 
lord  provost  he  procured  the  passing  in  1867  of  the  Improvement 
Act,  which  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old 
Town,  and  at  a  later  date  he  proposed  and  carried  out,  largely 
at  his  own  expense,  the  restoration  of  the  noble  and  then 
neglected  church  of  St  Giles,  making  it  in  a  sense  "  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Scotland."  This  service  was  fitly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  o£Fer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  he  did  not  live  to  receive, 
dying  on  the  30th  of  May  1883,  three  days  before  the  reopening 
of  the  church.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  St  Giles's,  of 
a  memoir  of  himself  and  his  brother  (1872),  and  of  many  other 
useful  publications.  On  his  death  in  1883  Robert  Chambers 
(1832-1888),  son  of  Robert  Chambers,  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
firm,  and  edited  the  Journal  until  his  death.  His  eldest  son, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  Chambers  (b.  1859),  became  editor  of 
the  Journal  and  fhairman  of  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited. 

See  also  Memoir  of  Robert  Chancers,  with  AutoHographic  Reminis- 
cences of  William  Chambers  (1873),  the  13th  cd.  of  which  (1884)  has 
a  supplementary  chapter;  Alexander  Ireland's  preface  to  the  lath 
ed.  (1884)  of  the  Vestites  of  Creation;  the  Story  of  a  Long  and  Busy 
Life  (1884),  by  Wilfiam  Chambers;  and  •ome  discriininating 
aDprectation  in  James  Payn's  Some  Literary  Recollections  (1884), 
chapter  v.  The  Select  Writings  of  Robert  Chambers  were  published 
in  7  vols,  in  1847,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  the  brothers 
is  »ddcd  to  A  Catalogue  0/  Some  of  the  Rarer  Boohs  .  ,  .  inthe  CoUec- 
lion  of  C  B.S.  Chambers  (Edinburgh,  1891). 

CHAMBERS,  SIR  WILUAM  (1726-1796),  BriUsh  architect, 
was  the  grandson  of  a  rich  merchant  who  had  financed  the 
armies  of  Charles  XII.,  but  was  paid  in  base  money,  and  whose 
son  remained  in  Sweden  many  years  endeavouring  to  obtain 

*A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  edited  by  David 
ratrick,  LL.  D.,  appeared  in  1903. 


redress.  In  1728  the  latter  returned  to  England  and  settled  at 
Ripon,  where  William,  who  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  was  educated. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  supercargo  to  the  Swedish  East 
IndiaCompany,and  voyaging  to  Canton  made  drawingsof  Chinese 
architecture,  furniture  and  costume  which  served  as  basis  for 
his  Designs  for  Chinese  Buildings,  &c.  (1757).  Two  years  later 
he  quitted  die  sea  to  study  architecture  seriously,  and  spent  a 
long  time  in  Italy,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  buildings 
of  classical  and  Renaissance  architects.  He  also  studied  under 
Q6risseau  in  Paris,  with  whom  and  with  the  sculptor  Wilton  he 
lived  at  Rome.  In  1755  he  returned  to  England  with  Cipriani 
and  Wilton,  and  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  latter. 
His  first  important  commission  was  a  villa  for  Lord  Bessborough 
at  Roehampton,  but  he  made  his  reputation  by  the  grounds 
he  laid  out  and  the  buildings  he  erected  at  Kew  between 
X757  and  1762  for  Augusta,  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Some 
of  them  have  since  been  demolished,  but  the  most  important, 
the  pagoda,  still  survives.  The  publication  in  a  handsome 
vcdume  of  the  designs  for  these  buildings  assured  his  position  in 
the  profession.  He  was  employed  to  teach  architectural  drawing 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  III.),  and  gained  further  pro- 
fessional distinction  in  1759  by  the  publication  of  his  Treatise 
of  Civil  Architecture.  He  began  to  exhibit  with  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  2761  at  Spring  Gardens,  and  was  one  of  the  ori^nal 
members  and  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Academy  when  it  was 
established  in  1768.  In  1772  he  published  his  Dissertation  on 
Oriental  Gardening,  which  attempted  to  prove  the  inferiority 
of  European  to  Chinese  landscape  gardening.  As  a  furniture 
designer  and  internal  decorator  he  is  credited  with  the  creation 
of  that "  Chinese  Style  "  which  was  for  a  time  furiously  popular, 
although  Thomas  Chippendale  (q.v.)  had  published  designs  in 
that  manner  at  a  somewhat  eariier  date.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  count  the  honours  as  divided,  since  Chippendale  unques- 
tionably adapted  and  altered  the  Chinese  shapes  in  a  manner 
better  to  fit  them  for  European  use.  To  the  rage  for  every 
possible  form  of  chinoiserie,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  responsible. 
Sir  William  Chambers  owed  much  of  his  success  in  life.  He 
became  architect  to  the  king  and  queen,  comptroller  of  his 
majesty's  works,  and  afterwards  surveyor-general.  In  1775  he 
was  appointed  architect  of  Somerset  House,  his  greatest  monu- 
ment, at  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year.  He  also  designed  town 
mansions  for  Earl  Gower  at  Whitehall  and  Lord  Melbourne  in 
Piccadilly,  built  Charlemont  House,  Dublin,  and  Duddingston 
House  near  Edinburgh.  He  designed  the  market  house  at 
Worcester,  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  by  the  duke  of  Bedford 
in  Bloomsbury.  The  state  coach  of  George  III.,  his  constant 
patron,  was  his  work;  it  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Although  his  practice  was  mainly  Classic,  he  made 
Gothic  additions  to  Mflton  Abbey  in  Dorset.  Sir  William  Chambers 
achieved  considerable  distinction  as  a  designer  of  furniture.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  Chinese  style  and  in  the  contemporary 
fashions,  he  was  the  author  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
ambitious  and  monumental  piece  of  furniture  ever  produced  in 
England.  This  was  a  combined  bureau,  dressing-case,  jewd- 
cabinet  and  organ,  made  for  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  in  1793. 
These  combination  pieces  were  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the 
effort  displays  astom'shing  ingenuity  and  resource.  The  panels 
were  painted  by  W.  Hamilton,  R.A.,  with  representations  of  the 
four  seasons,  night  and  morning,  fire  and  water,  Juno  and  Ceres, 
together  with  representations  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  organ,  in  the  domed  top,  is  in  a 
case  decorated  with  ormolu  and  Wedgwood.  This  renuu-kable 
achievement,  which  possesses  much  sober  degance,  formed  part 
of  the  loan  collection  of  English  furniture  at  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  in  London  in  1908.  Sir  William  Chambers 
numbered  among  his  friends  Dr  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  David  Garrick  and  Dr  Buraey. 

CHAMBERS  (the  Fr.  chamhre,  from  Lat.  camera,  a  room),  a 
term  used  generally  of  rooms  or  apartments,  but  espedally  in 
law  of  the  offices  of  a  lawyer  or  the  semi-private  rooms  in  whtdi 
judges  or  judicial  officers  deal  with  questions  of  practice  and 
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Other  matten  not  of  suffident  importance  to  be  dealt  with  in 
courL  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  at  what  period  the  practice  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  "  in  chambers  "  commenced  in  England; 
there  is  no  statutory  sanction  before  xSax,  though  the  custom 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  x 7th  century.  An  act  of  1821  provided 
for  sittings  in  chambers  between  terms,  and  an  act  of  1B22 
empowered  the  sovereign  to  call  upon  the  judges  by  warrant  to 
sit  in  chambers  on  as  many  days  in  vacation  as  should  seem  fit, 
while  the  Law  Terms  Act  1830  defined  the  jurisdiction  to  be 
cxerdsed  at  chambers.  The  Judges'  Chambers  Act  X867  was 
the  first  act,  however,  to  lay  down  proper  regulations  for  chamber 
work,  and  the  Judicature  Act  X873  preserved  that  jurisdiction 
and  gave  power  to  increase  it  as  n^ght  be  directed  or  authorized 
by  rules  of  court  to  be  thereafter  made.  (See  Chanceky; 
King's  Bench,  Coukt  or.) 

CHAMBERSBURG.  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  G>nooo- 
cbcague  Creek  and  Falling  Spring,  s^  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  7863;  (xQoo)  8864,  of  whom  769  were  negroes; 
(xQxo)  xx,8oo.  It  is  served  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
the  Western  Maryland  railways,  and  is  connected  by  electric 
lines  with  Grcencastle,  Waynesboro,  Caledonia,  a  beautiful  park 
in  the  Pennsylvania  timber  reservation,  on  South  Mountain, 
12  m.  east  of  Chambersburg,  and  Pen  Mar,  a  sunmier  resort, 
on  South  Motmtain,  near  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland.  Chambersburg  is  built  on  an  elevated 
site  in  the  broad  and  fertile  Cumberland  Valley,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  distant  hills  and  dales.  The  borough  is  the 
scat  of  Chambersburg  Academy,  a  preparatory  school;  Penn 
Hall,  a  school  for  girls;  and  Wilson  College,  a  Presbyterian 
institution  for  women,  opened  in  X870.  The  Wilson  College 
campus,  the  former  estate  of  Col.  A.  K.  McClure  (1828-1909), 
a  well-known  journalist,  was  laid  out  by  Donald  G.  Mitohell 
("  Ik  Marvel  "),  who  was  an  enthusiastic  landscape  gardener. 
The  shops  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railway  are  at  Chambersburg, 
and  among  the  borough's  manufactures  are  milling  machinery, 
boilers,  engines,  hydraulic  presses,  steam-hammers,  engineering 
and  bridge  supplies,  hosiery,  dioes,  gloves,  furniture,  flour, 
paper,  leather,  carriages  and  agricultural  implements;  the 
total  value  of  its  factory  product  in  1905  was  $x,o85,x85.  The 
waterworks  and  the  electric-lighting  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  A  settlement  was  founded  here 
in  X730  by  Benjamin  Chambers,  in  whose  honour  the  borough 
was  named,  and  who,  ixnmecUatcly  after  General  Edward 
Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  built  a  stone  fort  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  stockade  for  the  protection  of  the  commimity  from  the 
Indians.  Chambersburg  was  laid  out  in  X764  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  in  X803.  On  the  30th  of  July  1864  Cham- 
bersburg was  occupied  by  a  Confederate  cavalry  force  imder 
General  McCausland  (acting  under  General  Jubal  A.  Early's 
orders),  who,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  to  pay  $zoo,ooo 
for  immunity,  burned  a  large  part  of  the  borough. 

CliKMBmY,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Savoie,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  between  two 
hills,  on  the  rivers  Leysse  and  Albane,  79  m.  by  tail  S.S.W. 
of  Geneva.  Pop.  (190^)  town,  16,852;  commtme,  33,027.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  only  two  good  streets — the 
Place  Saint-L6ger  and  the  Rue  de  Boigne,  the  latter  being  named 
after  General  Benott  Boigne  (X74X-X830),  who  left  a  fortune 
of  3,400,000  francs  (accumulated  in  India)  to  the  town.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  X4th  and 
15th  centuries;  the  H6tel-Dieu,  founded  in  X647;  the  castle, 
a  modem  building  serving  as  the  prefecture,  and  preserving 
only  a  great  square  tower  belonging  to  the  original  structure; 
the  palace  of  justice,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and  the  covered 
market,  which  dates  from  1863.  Several  of  the  squares  are 
adorned  with  fountains;  the  old  ramparts  of  the  city,  destroyed 
during  the  French  Revolution,  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks;  and  various  promenades  and  gardens  have  been  con- 
structed. Chambiry  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  (raised  to  that 
dignity  from  a  bishopric  in  18x7)  and  of  a  superior  tribunal. 
It  has  also  a  Jesuit  college,  a  royal  academical  society,  a  society 


of  agriculture  and  commerce,  a  public  libcaiy  with  6Ob0oov«laaeS| 
a  museum  (antiquities  and  paintings),  a  boUiuc  gardeB,  and 
many  charitable  institutions.  It  manufactures  sflk-^asae,  lace, 
leather  and  hats,  and  has  a  conskferaUe  txmde  in  liqueurs,  wine, 
lead,  copper  and  other  artides.  OverkMking  the  towa  on  the 
north  is  the  Rocher  de  L6menc,  which  derives  its  nuac  fran  the 
LemincuMof  the  Romans;  and  in  the  vidnity  is  Les  ChaiaeCtes, 
for  some  time  (X736-X740)  the  residence  of  Ronseaii. 

The  origin  of  Chamb^ry  is  unknown,  but  its  lofds  are  OKBtiooed 
fcv  the  first  time  in  X029.  In  1232  it  was  sold  to  the  comt  d 
Savoy,  Thomas  L,  who  bestowed  several  important  privileges oa 
the  inhabitants.  As  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  it  has  passed 
through  nuxnerous  political  vicissitudes.  Between  x  536  and  1 7x3 
it  was  several  times  occupied  by  the  French;  in  1742  it  was 
captured  by  a  Franco-Spanish  army;  and  in  1792  it  was  occapkd 
by  the  ReiMiblican  forces,  and  became  the  capital  d  the  depart- 
ment (rf  Mont  Blanc  Restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy  by  the 
treaties  of  Vieima  and  Paris,  it  was  again  suxiendered  to  Fxaisce 
in  x86o.  Among  the  famous  men  whom  it  has  given  to  France, 
the  most  important  are  Vaugelas  (xs8s-x65o),  Siint-R£al  (1639- 
X692),  and  the  brothers  JosqA  (x7$4:-x82x}  and  Xavier  (176^ 
X852)  de  Maistre. 

CHAMBORD,     HBNRI     CHARLES     FBBDINAMD     MAUH 
DIEUDONNl  CoiiTZ  de  (X820-X883),  the  "King  Hcniy  V."  of  the 
French  legitimists,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  S9th  of  Sci^enbcr 
1820.    His  father  was  the  due  de  Berry,  the  elder  son  of  the  ooBte 
d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.);  his  mother  was  the  r"»*j*<» 
Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise  of  Naples.    Bom  seven  ir^^f^th*  after 
the  assassination  of  his  father,  he  was  hailed  as  the  **  enfant  da 
miracle,"  and  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of  Lamarttne's  most 
famous  poems.    He  was  created  due  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  iSsi, 
as  the  result  of  a  subscription  organized  by  the  govenixnrat, 
received  the  ch&teau  of  Chambord.    He  was  educated  by  tntozs 
inspired  by  detestation  of  the  French  Revc^tion  and  its  prin- 
ciples, and  from  the  due  de  Damas  in  particular  imbibed  those 
ideas  of  divine  right  and  of  devotion  to  the  Church  to  which 
he  always  remained  true.    After  the  revolution  of  July,  Charks 
X.  vainly  endeavoured  to  save  the  Bourbon  cause  by  abdicatiDg 
in  his  favour  and  proclaiming  him  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  V. 
(August  2,  X830).    The  comte  de  Chambord  acoompaxued  his 
grandfather  into  exile,  and  resided  successivdy  at  Holyxced, 
Prague,  and  Gdrz.    In  X84X,  during  an  extensive  tour  through 
Eurc^,  he  broke  his  leg — an  acddent  that  resulted  in  prrx^yanrBt 
lameness.    The  death  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  X,  in  iSj6, 
and  of  hb  uncle,  the  due  d''Angoul£me,in  X844,  l^t  hiin  the  Lat 
male  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  familj; 
and  his  marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena  (November  7,  X846),  rexnaiccd 
without  issue.    The  title  to  the  throne  thus  passed  to  the  caaie 
de  Paris,  as  representative  of  the  Orleans  l»anch  of  the  hoose  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  history  of  the  comte  de  Chambord's  hie  a 
largely  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  to  unite  the  RoyaUst  party 
by  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  {winces.    Though  he 
continued  to  hold  an  informal  court,  both  on  his  travels  and  at 
his  castle  of  Frohsdorf ,  near  Vienna,  yet  he  allowed  the  revolutiao 
of  X848  and  the  coup  iTitai  of  X85X  to  pass  without  any  dedsi%e 
assertion  of  his  daims.    It  was  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  with  its 
menace  to  the  pope's  independence,  that  roused  him  at  last  to 
activity.    He  decUred  hinuelf  ready  "  to  pay  with  his  bkwd  for 
the  triumph  of  a  cause  which  was  that  of  France,  the  Church, 
and  (Sod  himself."    Making  common  cause  with  the  Church,  the 
Royalists  now  b^an  an  active  campaign  against  the  Empire. 
On  the  9th  of  Pecember  x866  he  addnsaed  a  manifesto  to  Genersl 
Saint-IMest,  in  which  he  declared  the  cause  of  the  pope  to  be  that 
of  society  and  liberty,  and  held  out  promises  of  retreiKhnieat, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  "  and  above  all  honesty.**    Agsin,  oa 
the  4th  of  September  X870,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  invited 
Frenchmen  to  accept  a  government  "  whose  basb  was  ri^^t  sad 
whose  principle  was  honesty,"  and  promised  to  drive  the  aaemy 
from  French  soiL    These  vague  phrases,  offered  as  a  panacea  to  a 
nation  fighting  for  its  life,  showed  condusivdy  his  want  of  s3 
political  genius;  they  had  as  little  effect  oa  the  Fttask  as  hii 
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piQCest  against  the  bombardment  of  Paris  had  on  the  Germans. 
Yet  fortune  favoured  him.  The  elections  placed  the  Republican 
party  in  a  minority  in  the  National  Assembly;  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  e»le  against  the  royal  family  permitted  him  to  return 
to  his  castle  of  Chambord;  and  it  was  thence  that  on  the  5th  of 
July  1 87 1  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he 
publicly  posed  as  king,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  abandon 
the  white  standard  of  the  Bourbons,  "  the  flag  of  Henry  IV., 
Francis  I.,  and  Joan  of  Arc,"  for  the  tricolour  of  the  Revolution. 
He  again  quitted  France,  and  answered  the  attempts  to  make 
him  renounce  his  claims  in  favour  of  the  comte  de  Paris  by  the 
declaration  (January  25,  1872)  that  he  would  never  abdicate. 
In  the  following  month  he  held  a  great  gathering  of  his  adherents 
at  Antwerp,  which  was  the  cause  of  serious  disturbances.  A 
constitutional  programme,  signed  by  some  380  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  presented  for  his  acceptance,  but  without 
result.  The  fall  of  Thiers  in  May  1873,  however,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Royahsts  by  which  they  hastened  to  profit.  The 
comte  de  Paris  and  the  prince  de  Joinville  journeyed  to  Frohsdorf , 
and  were  formally  reconciled  with  the  head  of  the  family  (August 
5).  The  Royalists  were  united,  the  premier  (the  due  de  Broglie) 
an  open  adherent,  the  president  (MacMahon)a  benevolent  neutral. 
MM.  Lttcien  Brun  and  Chesnelong  were  sent  tp  interview  the 
comte  de  Chambord  at  Salzburg,  and  obtain  the  definite  assur- 
ances that  alone  were  wanting.  They  returned  with  the  news 
that  he  accepted  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
tricolour  flag.  But  a  letter  to  Chesnelong,  dated  Salzburg,  37th 
of  October,  declared  that  he  had  been  misunderstood:  he  would 
give  no  guarantees;  he  woidd  not  inaugurate  his  reign  by  an  act 
of  weakness,  nor  become  "  le  roi  legitime  de  la  Revolution." 
"  Je  suis  le  pilote  n6cessaire,"  he  added,  "  le  seul  capable  de 
conduire  le  navire  au  port,  parce  que  j'ai  mission  et  autorit6  pour 
cda."  This  outspoken  adherence  to  the  principle  of  divine  right 
did  credit  to  his  honesty,  but  it  cost  him  the  crown.  The  due  de 
Broglie  carried  the  septennate,  and  the  Republic  steadily  estab- 
lished itself  in  popular  favour.  A  last  effort  was  made  in  the 
National  Assembly  in  June  1874  by  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia,  who  formally  moved  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
The  comte  de  Chambord  on  the  3nd  of  July  issued  a  fresh  mani- 
festo, which  added  nothing  to  his  former  declarations.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  372  to  79,  and  on  the  25th  of  February 
1875  the  Assembly  definitely  adopted  the  Republic  as  the  national 
form  of  government.  From  this  time  the  comte  de  Chambord, 
though  continuing  to  publish  letters  on  political  affairs,  made  no 
further  effort  to  regain  the  throne.  He  died  at  Frohsdorf  on  the 
34th  of  August  1883. 

See  iianifesUs  et  programmes  pditiques  de  -M.  le  comte  de  Cham' 
hord,  i8dS-i873  (1873},  and  Corresfondance  de  la  famiile  royale  et 
prituipatemeni  de  Afff.  U  comte  de  Chambord  avec  le  comte  de  BouilU 
(1884).  Of  the  enormous  literature  relating  to  him,  mention  may 
be  made  of  Henri  Vet  la  monarchie  traditionneUe  (1871),  />  Comte  ae 
Chambord  itudiS  dans  ses  voyages  et  sa  correspondance  (1880).  and 
Henri  de  Franu,  by  H.  de  Pine  (1885).  (H.  Sy.) 

CHAMBORD.  a  village  of  central  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cosson,  10  m.  £.  by  N. 
of  Blois  by  road.  The  village  stands  in  the  park  of  Chambord, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  21  m.  in  circumference.  The  cele- 
brated eh&teau  (see  Aschitectuke:  Renaissance  Architecture 
in  France)  forms  a  parallelogram  flanked  at  the  angles  by 
round  towers  and  enclosing  a  square  block  of  buildings,  the 
facade  of  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  main  front.  The  profusion 
of  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  dormer  windows  which  decorates  the 
roof  of  this,  the  chief  portion  of  the  ch&teau,  constitutes  the  main 
feature  of  the  exterior,  while  in  the  interior  are  a  well-preserved 
chapel  of  the  i6th  century  and  a  famous  double  staircase,  the 
construction  of  which  permits  two  people  to  ascend  and  descend 
respectively  without  seeing  one  another.  There  are  440  apart- 
ments, containing  pictures  of  the  17th  century  and  souvenirs 
of  ihc  comte  de  Chambord.  The  cbMeau  was  originally  a  hunting- 
box  of  the  counts  of  Blois,  the  rebuilding  of  which  was  begun 
by  Francis  I.  in  1526,  and  completed  under  Henry  II.  It  was 
the  residence  of  several  succeeding  monarchs,  and  under  Louis 
XIV.  considerable  alterations  were  made.    In  the  same  reign 


Moli^re  performed  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  and  Le  Bourgeoit 
gentilhomme  for  the  first  time  in  the  theatre.  Stanislaus,  king 
of  Poland,  lived  at  Chambord,  which  was  bestowed  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Louis  XV.,  upon  Marshal  Saxe.  It  was  given  by  Napoleon 
to  Marshal  Berthier,  from  whose  widow  it  was  purchased  by 
subscription  in  1821,  and  presented  to  the  due  de  Bordeaux, 
the  representative  of  the  older  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
assumed  from  it  the  title  of  comte  de  Chambord.  On  his  death 
in  1883  it  came  by  bequest  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Parma. 

CHAHBRB  ARDENTB  (Fr.  "burning  chamber"),  the  term 
for  an  extraordinary  court  of  justice  in  France,  mainly  held  for 
the  trials  of  heretics.  The  name  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  proceedings  took  place  in  a  room  from  which  all 
dayli^t  was  excluded,  the  only  illumination  being  from  torches, 
or  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  severity  of  the  sentences  in 
ardenUf  suggesting  the  burning  of  the  prisoners  at  the  stake. 
These  courts  were  originated  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the 
first  of  them  meeting  in  1535  under  Francis  I.  The  Charnbre 
Ardente  co-operated  with  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  also  established 
by  Francis  I.,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  discover  cases  of  heresy 
and  hand  them  over  for  final  judgment  to  the  Charnbre  Ardente. 
The  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  France  was  particularly  infamous  for 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  this  court  on  the  Huguenots.  The 
marquise  de  Brinvilliers  (q.v,)  and  her  associates  were  tried 
in  the  Charnbre  Ardente  in  1680.  The  court  was  abolished  in 
1682. 

See  N.  Weiss,  La  Charnbre  Ardente  (Paris.  1880).  and  F.  Ravaiason, 
Archives  de  la  BasliUe  (Paris,  1866-1884,  16  vols.). 

CHAMELEON,  the  common  name  of  one  of  the  three  suborders 
of  Laecrtilia  or  lizards.  The  chief  genus  is  Chamaeleonf  containing 
most  of  the  fifty  to  sixty  species  of  the  whole  group,  and  with 
the  most,  extensive  range, 
all  through  Africa  and 
Madagascar  into  Arabia, 
southern  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  Indian  species  is  Ch. 
calcaratus;  the  dwarf 
chameleon  of  South  Africa 
is  Ch.  pumilus;  the  giant  of 
the  whole  tribe,  reaching  a 
total  length  of  2  ft.,  is 
Ch.  parsoni  of  Madagascar. 
The  commonest  species  in 
the  trade  is  Ch.  vulgaris  of  North  Africa,  introduced  into 
southern  Andalusia.  A  few  queer  genera,  with  much  stunted 
tail,  e.g.  RkamphoUon^  in  tropical  Africa  and  Broohesia  in 
Madagascar  arc  the  most  aberrant.  The  common  chameleon  is 
the  most  typical.  The  head  is  raised  into  a  pyramidal  crest  far 
beyond  the  occiput,  there  is  no  outer  ear,  nor  a  drum-cavity. 
The  limbs  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  digits  form  stout 
grasping  bundles;  on  the  hand  the  first  three  form  an  inner 
bundle,  opposed  to  the  remaining  two;  on  the  foot  the  inner 
bundle  is  formed  by  the  first  and  second  toe,  the  outer  by  the 
other  three  toes.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  by  being  rolled  down- 
wards; it  is  not  brittle  and  cannot  be  renewed.  The  eyeballs  are 
large,  but  the  lids  are  united  into  one  concentric  fold,  leaving  only 
the  small  pupil  visible.  The  right  and  left  eyes  are  incessantly 
moved  separately  from  each  other  and  literally  in  every  direction, 
up  and  down,  forwards  and  straight  backwards,  producing  the 
most  terrible  squinting.  Chameleons  alone  of  all  reptiles  can 
focus  their  eyes  upon  one  spot,  and  conformably  they  alone 
possess  a  retinal  macula  centralis^  or  spot  of  acutest,  binocular 
vision.  The  tongue  has  attained  an  extraordinary  development. 
It  is  dub-shaped,  covered  with  a  sticky  secretion,  and  based 
upon  a  very  narrow  root,  which  is  composed  of  extremely  elastic 
fibres  and  telescoped  over  the  much  elongated,  style-shaped 
copular  piece  of  the  hyoid.  The  whole  apparatus  is  kept  in 
a  contracted  state  like  a  spring  in  a  tube.  When  the  spring 
is  released,  so  to  speak,  by  filling  the  apparatus  with  blood  and 
by  the  play  of  the  hyoid  muscles,  the  heavy  thick  end  shoots  out 
upon  the  insect  prey  and  is  withdrawn  by  its  own  elasticity. 


Left  Forefoot  of  Chamadeon 
o'shaughcnesii,  outer  view. 
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The  whole  act  is  Uke  n,  fladi.  An  oidio&iy  ch&meleon  can  shoot 
a  fly  at  the  distance  of  folly  6  in.,  and  it  can  manage  even  a  big 
sphinx  moth. 

Another  xemaricable  featuxe  is  their  changing  of  cokmr.  This 
proverbial  power  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Th^  cannot  assume 
in  succession  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  nor  are  the  changes 
quick.  The  common  chameleon  may  be  said  to  be  greenish  grey, 
chan^ng  to  grass-green  or  to  dull  black,  with  or  without  maroon 
red,  or  brown,  hiteral  series  of  [Mitches.  At  night  the  same 
specimen  assumes  as  a  rule  a  more  or  less  uniform  pale  straw- 
colour.  After  it  has  been  watched  for  several  months,  when  all 
its  possibilities  seem  exhausted,  it  will  probably  surprise  us  by 
a  totally  new  combination,  for  instance,  a  black  gaib  with  many 
small  yellow  specks,  or  green  with  many  black  specks.  Pure 
red  and  blue  are  not  in  the  register  of  this  species,  but  they  are 
rather  the  rule  upon  the  dark  green  ground  colour  of  the  South 
African  dwarf  chameleon.  The  changes  are  partly  under  control 
of  the  win,  p&Ttly  complicated  reflex  actions,  intentionally 
adaptive  to  the  physical  and  psychical  surroundings.  The 
mechanism  is  as  foltows.  The  cutis  contains  several  kinds  of 
speciaUxed  cdls  in  many  layers,  each  filled  with  minute  granules 
of  guanine.  The  upper  cells  are  the  smallest,  most  densely 
filled  with  oystals,  and  cause  the  white  colour  by  diffusion 
of  direct  light;  near  the  Malpighian  layer  the  cells  are  charged 
with  yellow  oil  drops;  the  deeper  cells  are  the  hirgest,  tinged 
light  brown,  and  actixig  as  a  turbid  medium  they  cause  a  blue 
colour,  which,  owing  to  the  superimposed  yellow  drops,  reaches 
our  eye  as  green;  provided  always  that  there  is  an  effective 
screen  at  the  back,  and  this  is  formed  by  large  chromatophores 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  and  send  their  black  pigment  half-way 
up,  or  on  to  the  top  of  the  layers  of  guanine  and  oil  containing 
cells.  When  all  the  pigment  is  shifted  towards  the  surface,  as 
near  the  epidermis  as  possible,  the  creature  looks  black;  when 
the  bhick  pigment  is  withdrawn  into  the  basal  portions  of  the 
chromatophores  the  skin  appears  yellow. 

The  lungs  are  very  capacious,  and  end  in  several  narrow 
blind  sacs  which  extend  far  down  into  the  body  cavity,-  so  that 
not  only  the  chest  but  the  whole  body  can  be  blown  up.  This 
happens  when  the  animals  hiss  and  fight,  as  they  often  do.  But 
when  they  know  themselves  discovered,  they  make  themselves 
as  thin  as  possible  by  compressing  the  chest  and  belly  vertically 
by  means  of  their  peculiarly  elongated  ribs.  The  whole  body 
is  then  put  into  such  a  position  that  it  presents  only  its  narrow 
edge  to  the  enemy,  and  with  the  branch  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
interposed.  They  are  absolutely  arboreal,  but  they  hibernate 
in  the  ground. 

The  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by  eggs,  which  are  oval, 
numerous,  provided  with  a  calcareous  shell,  and  buried  in  humus, 
whence  they  are  hatched  about  four  months  later.  But  a  few 
species,  e.g.  the  dwarf  chameleon,  are  viviparous. 

Chameleons  are  insectivorous.  They  prefer  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers and  lepidoptera,  but  are  also  fond  of  flies  and  mealworms. 
They  are  notoriously  difficult  to  keep  in  good  health.  They 
want  not  only  warmth,  but  sunshine,  and  they  must  have  water, 
which  they  lick  up  in  drops  from  the  edges  of  wet  leaves  whenever 
they  have  a  chance.  The  silliness  of  the  fable  that  they  live  on 
air  is  diown  by  the  fact  that  they  usually  die  in  an  absolutely 
emaciated  and  parched  condition  after  three  or  four  months' 
starvation.  (H.  F.  G.) 

In  astronomy,  *'  Chamaeleon  "  is  a  constellation  situated  near 
the  south  pole  and  surrounded  by  the  constellations  of  Octans, 
Mensa,  Pisds  volans.  Carina  ^Nauta),  Musca  and  Apus.  In 
chemistry, "  chameleon  mineral  '*  u  a  name  applied  to  the  sreen  mass 
which  is  obtained  when  pyrolusite  (manganese  dioxide)  is  fused  with 
nitre,  since  a  solution  in  water  assumes  a  purple  tint  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  this  change  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  maoganate,  which 
is  first  formed,  to  a  permanganate. 

CHAMFER,  CHAMpreR  or  Chaumtex  (Fr.  chanfrein;  possibly 
from  Lat  catUus,  comer,  9.nd  frangere,  to  break),  an  aichitectural 
term;  when  the  edge  or  arris  of  any  work  is  cut  off  at  an  angle 
of  45^  in  a  small  degree,  it  is  said  to  be  "  chamfered,"  while  it 
would  be  "  canted  "  if  on  a  large  scale.  The  chamfer  is  much 
used  in  medieval  work,  and  is  sometimes  plain,  sometimes 


hollowed  out  and  sometimes  moaUed.    Chamfen  are : 

"  stopped  "  by  a  bead  or  Bomt  moulding,  but  when  cut  short  b\ 

a  slope  they  are  generally  known  as  "  stop  chamfer.** 

CHAMFORT.  SEBASTIEN  EOCH  RICOLAS  (1741-1794). 
French  man  of  letten,  was  bom  at  a  littk  vHiage  oear  Ckrcaoct 
inAuvergneini74i.  He  was,  according  to  a  baptismal  certinate 
found  among  his  papers,  the  son  of  a  grocer  named  Nkohs.  A 
journey  to  Paris  resulted  in  the  boy's  obtaining  a  baisaiy  at  the 
College  des  Grassins.  He  worked  hard,  althoogh  he  wrote  later 
in  one  of  his  most  contemptuous  epigrams — **  Ce  qmefai  apfm 
je  ne  U  sais  plus;  U  peu  que  je  sais  jt  Pat  dhmt,"  His  oo&fE 
career  ended,  Chamfort  assumed  the  dress  of  a  petit  ahbL  **  Cat 
un  costunUf  et  non  point  un  Stat"  he  said;  and  to  the  prisc^ 
of  his  college  who  promised  him  a  benefice,  he  icpfied  thit  kt 
would  never  be  a  priest,  inasmuch  as  he  preferred  hoDon-  to 
honours — "  j*aime  Vhonneur  et  non  les  kotmcmn."  Aboat  tbs 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Chamfort. 

For  some  time  he  contrived  to  exist  by  ti^irlw.^  uid  as  s 
booksellen'  hack.  His  good  looks  and  ready  wit,  however,  soea 
bnnxght  him  into  notice;  but  though  endowed  with  immense 
strength—"  Hercule  sous  la  figure  d'Adonis,"  Madame  de  Cacc 
called  him — he  lived  so  hard  that  he  was  glad  of  the  chance  cf 
doing  a  "  euro  "  at  Spa  when  the  Belgian  minUt^  u  Para, 
M.  van  Eyck,  took  him  with  him  to  Germany  in  1761.  Ob  !si 
return  to  Paris  he  produced  a  comedy.  La  J  emu  Imdiemmt  (i7^>. 
which  was  performed  with  some  success,  and  this  was  foQoved 
by  a  series  of  "  epistles  "  in  verse,  essays  and  odes.  It  was  va^ 
however,  until  1769,  when  he  won  the  prize  of  the  Freac^ 
Academy  for  his  £ioge  on  Moli^re,  that  his  Uteraiy  rqmuCMa 
was  established. 

Meanwhile  he  had  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  mainly  on  the 
hospitality  of  people  who  were  only  too  glad  to  give  him  bcanl 
and  kxlging  in  exchange  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ooovtzsatiea 
for  which  he  was  famous.  Thus  Madame  Helvitins  entctta^d 
him  at  S^res  for  some  years.  In  1770  another  onnedy,  U 
Marckand  de  Smyrue,  brought  him  still  further  into  notice,  and 
he  seemed  on  the  road  to  fortune,  when  he  was  suddenly  smittea 
with  a  horrible  disease.  His  distress  was  relieved  by  the  generasity 
of  a  friend,  who  made  over  to  him  a  pension  of  i  soo  livres  charged 
on  the  Mcrcure  de  France.  With  this  assistance  he  was  abk  ta 
go  to  the  \»ths  of  Contrex6vil]e  and  to  spend  some  time  is  the 
country,  where  he  wrote  an  £hge  on  La  Fontaine  which  won  tk 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles  (r  774).  In  1775,  while  taking 
the  waters  at  Barnes,  he  met  the  duchesae  de  Grammoot,  sbta 
of  Choiseul,  through  whose  influence  he  was  introduced  at  court. 
In  1776  his  poor  tragedy,  Mustapha  d  Zeangtr,  was  played  si 
Fontainebleau  before  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antdnelte;  tl:c 
king  gave  him  a  further  pension  of  1300  livres,  and  the  prince  de 
Cond6  made  htm  his  secretary.  But  he  was  a  Bohemian  natunDj 
and  by  habit,  the  restraints  of  the  court  irked  him,  atwl  vith 
increasmg  years  he  was  growing  misanthropical.  After  a  >'«ar 
he  resigned  his  post  in  the  prince's  household  and  retired  iats 
solitude  at  Auteuil.  There,  comparing  the  authonof  oM  vith 
the  men  of  his  own  time,  he  uttered  the  famous  autf  that  proclaiias 
the  superiority  of  the  dead  over  the  living  as  companions;  and 
there  too  he  presently  fell  in  k)ve.  The  lady,  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  duchesse  du  Maine,  was  forty-eight  yars  oM, 
but  clever,  amusing,  a  woman  of  the  world;  aixi  Cham&>n 
married  her.  They  left  Auteuil,  and  went  to  VaucouJeaix 
where  in  six  months  Madame  Chamfort  died.  Chamfort  faS'ed  in 
Holland  for  a  time  with  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  returning  to  Psris 
received  in  1781  the  place  at  the  Academy  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  La  Curae  de  Sainte-Palaye,  the  author  of  the  DutieM- 
naire  des  aniiquitis  fran^ises.  In  1784,  through  the  influence 
of  Calonne,  he  became  secretary  to  the  king's  sister,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  ini  786  he  received  a  pension  of  2000  livres  from  the 
royal  treasury.  He  was  thus  once  more  attached  to  the  coort, 
and  made  himself  friends  in  spite  of  the  reach  and  tendency  of 
his  unalterable  irony;  but  he  quitted  it  for  ever  after  an  un- 
fortunate and  mysterious  love  affair,  and  was  received  mto  the 
house  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil.  Here  in  1 783  he  had  met  Mirabean.  with 
whom  he  remained  to  the  last  on  terms  of  intimate  frirmifVfi 
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whom  he  assbted  with  money  and  influmce,  and  one  4t  least 
of  Mr  hose  speeches — that  on  the  Academies — he  wrote. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  made  a  profound  change  in 
the  relations  of  Cham  fort's  life.  Theoretically  he  had  long  been 
a  republican,  and  he  now  threw  himself  into  the  new  movement 
with  almost  fanatical  ardour,  devoting  all  his  small  fortune  to 
the  revolutionary  propaganda.  His  old  friends  of  the  court  he 
forgot.  "Those  who  pass  the  river  of  revolutions,"  he  said, 
**  have  passed  the  river  of  oblivion."  Until  the  31st  of  August 
179*  he  was  secretary  of  the  Jacobin  club;  he  became  a  street 
orator  and  entered  the  Bastille  among  the  first  of  the  storming 
party.  He  worked  for  the  Mercure  de  France^  collaborated  with 
Glngucn^  in  the  FeuiUe  viUageoise,  and  drew  up  for  Talleyrand 
his  Adresse  au  ptuple  fran^ais^ 

With  the  reign  of  Marat  and  Rob^pierre,  however,  his  un- 
compromising Jacobinism  grew  critical,  and  with  the  fall  of  the 
Gtrondins  his  political  life  came  to  an  end.    But  he  could  not 
restrain  the  tongue  that  had  made  him  famous;  he  no  more 
spared   the  Convention  than  he  had  spared  the  court.    His 
notorious  republicanism  failed  to  excuse  the  sarcasms  he  lavished 
on  the  new  order  of  things,  and  denounced  by  an  assistant  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  to  a  share  in  the  direction  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Roland,  he  was  taken  to  the  Madc- 
lonnettes.    Released  for  a  moment,  he  was  threatened  again 
with  arrest;  but  he  had  determined  to  prefer  death  to  a  repetition 
of  the  moral  and  physical  restraint  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected.   He  attempted  suicide  with  pistol  and  with  poniard; 
and,  horribly  hacked  and  shattered,  dictated  to  those  who  came 
to  arrest  him  the  well-known  declaration — "  Mot,  Sebastien-Roch- 
Nicoias  Cham/art,  didare  avoir  votdu  mourir  en  homme  libre  plutdt 
que  d^Hre  recondutl  en  esdave  dans  une  maison  d'arrcl  " — which 
he  signed  in  a  firm  hand  and  in  his  own  blood.    He  did  not  die 
at  once,  but  lingered  on  until  the  13th  of  April  1794  in  charge 
of  a  gendarme,  for  whose  wardship  he  paid  a  crown  a- day.    To 
the  Abb6  Sieyes  Chamfort  had  given  fortune  in  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet    {"  Qu'esl-u    que    le    Tiers-£iat?     Tout.    Qu'a-t-il? 
Rien  "),  and  to  Sieyes  did  Chamfort  retail  his  supreme  sarcasm, 
the  famous  "  Je  m*cn  vats  enfin  de  ce  tnondc  ou  ilfaut  que  le  cccur 
se  brise  ou  se  bronxe."    The  maker  of  constitutions  followed  the 
dead  wit  to  the  grave. 

The  writings  of  Chamfort,  which  include  comedies,  political 
articles,  literary  criticisms,  portraits,  letters,  and  verses,  are 
colourless  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme.  As  a  talker,  how- 
ever, he  was  of  extraordinary  force.  His  Maximes  et  PensfcSf 
highly  praised  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  are,  after  those  of  La  Rochc- 
foucatikl,  the  most  brilliant  and  suggestive  sayings  that  have 
been  given  to  the  modem  world.  The  aphorisms  of  Chamfort, 
less  systematic  and  psychologically  less  important  than  those  of 
La  Rochefoucauld,  are  as  significant  in  their  violence  and 
iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  period  of  storm  and  preparation  that 
gave  them  birth  as  the  Rifiexions  in  their  exquisite  restraint  and 
elaborate  subtlety  are  characteristic  of  the  tranquil  elegance  of 
their  epoch;  and  they  have  the  advantage  in  richness  of  colour, 
in  picturesqueness  of  phrase,  in  passion,  in  audacity.  Sainte- 
Beuve  compares  them  to  "  well-minted  coins  that  retain  their 
value,"  and  to  keen  arrows  that  "  arrivent  hrusqucmcnl  et  siffienl 
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An  edition  of  his  works— ^EurrM  computes  de  Nicolas  Chamfort — 
was  published  at  Paris  in  five  volumes  m  1 824-1 825.  Selections — 
(Eueres  de  Chamfort — in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1852,  with  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  preface  by  Arsine  Houssaye,  reprinted  from 
the  Revue  des  deux  mondes;  and  (Evsres  choisies  (a  vols.),  with  a 
preface  and  notes  by  M.  de  Lcscurc  (1879).  See  also  Sainte-Beuve, 
Cauuries  du  Lundi. 

CHAMIER,  FREDBRICR  (1796-1870),  English  novelist,  was 
the  son  of  an  Anglo-Indian  official.  In  1809  he  entered  the  navy, 
and  was  in  active  service  until  1827.  He  retired  in  1833,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1856.  On  his  retirement,  he 
settled  near  Waltham  Abbey,  and  wrote  several  nautical  novels 
on  the  lines  p<^ubrized  by  Marryat,  that  had  considerable 
success.  These  were  The  Life  of  a  Sailor  ( 1 83  2) ,  Ben  Brace  ( 1 836) , 
The  Arelhusa  (1837),  Jack  Adams  (1838),  Tom  Bowling  (1841) 
and  Jack  Malcolm*s  Log  (1846).    He  wrote  a  number  of  other 


books,  and  edited  and  brought  down  107x827  James's  Naval 
History  (1837). 

CHAHILLART  HICHBL  (1652-1721),  French  statesman, 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom  at  Paris  of  a  family  of  the 
noblesse  of  recent  elevation.  Following  the  usual  career  of  a 
statesman  of  his  time  he  became  in  turn  counciUor  of  the  parle- 
ment  of  Paris  (1676),  master  of  requests  (x686),  and  intcndant 
of  the  generality  of  Rouen  (January  1689).  Affable,  of  polished 
manners,  modest  and  honest,  ChamiUart  won  the  confidence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  pleased  the  king.  In  16^  he  was 
made  intendant  of  finances,  anci  on  the  5th  of  September  1699 
the  king  appointed  him  controller-general  of  finances,  to  which 
he  added  on  the  following  7  th  of  January  the  ministry  of  war. 
From  the  first  ChamiUart's  position  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
deficit  amounted  to  more  than  53  million  livres,  and  the  credit 
of  the  state  was  almost  exhausted.  He  lacked  the  great  in- 
telligence and  energy  necessary  for  the  situation,  and  was  unable 
to  moderate  the  king's  warlike  tastes,  or  to  inaugurate  economic 
reforms.  He  could  only  employ  the  usual  expedients  of  the 
time — the  immoderate  sale  of  offices,  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  (five  times  in  six  years),  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  state  debts,  and  increased  taxation.  He  attempted  to  force 
into  circulation  a  kind  of  paper  money,  billets  de  monnaie^  but 
with  disastrous  results  owing  to  the  state  of  credit.  He  studied 
Vauban's  project  for  the  royal  tithe  and  Boisguillebert's  pro- 
position for  the  taille,  but  did  not  adopt  them.  In  October  1706 
he  showed  the  king  that  the  debts  immediately  due  amounted 
to  288  millions,  and  that  the  deficit  already  foreseen  for  1707 
was  160  millions.  In  October  1707  he  saw  with  consternation 
that  the  revenue  for  1708  was  already  entirely  eaten  up  by 
anticipation,  so  that  neither  money  nor  credit  remained  for  1708. 
In  these  conditions  ChamiUart,  who  had  often  complained  of 
the  overwhelming  burden  he  was  carrying,  and  who  had  already 
wished  to  retire  in  1706,  resigned  his  office  of  controller-general. 
Public  opinion  attributed  to  him  the  ruin  of  the  country,  though 
he  had  tried  in  1700  to  improve  the  condition  of  commerce  by 
the  creation  of  a  council  of  commerce.  As.  secretary  of  state 
for  war  he  had  to  place  in  the  field  the  army  for  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  to  reorganize  it  three  times,  after  the 
great  defeats  of  1704,  1706  and  1708.  With  an  empty  treasury 
he  succeeded  only  in  part,  and  he  frankly  warned  the  king  that 
the  enemy  would  soon  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.' 
He  was  reproached  with  having  secured  the  command  of  the 
army  which  besieged  Turin  (i  706)  for  his  son-in-law,  the  incapable 
due  de  la  Feuillade.  Madame  de  Maintenon  even  became  hostile 
to  him,  and  he  abandoned  bis  position  on  the  loth  of  June  1709, 
retiring  to  his  estates.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  April  i72x. 

ChamiUart's  papers  have  been  published  by  G.  £snault,  Michel 
Chamillart,  contrSleur  ghUral  et  secritaire  d'etat  de  ta  guerre,  corre- 
spondence et  papiers  inidits  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1885) ;  and  bv  A.  de  Bois- 
lisle  in  vol.  2  of  his  Correspondance  des  controleurs  ghUraux  (1883). 
See  D'Auvigny,  Vies  des  hommes  iUustres  (i  739),tome  vi..pp.  288-402 ; 
£.  Moret.  Qutnu  annies  du  rigne  de  Louis  XIV  (Paris,  18^1);  and 
the  new  edition  of  the  Mimoires  de  St-Simon,  by  A.  de  Boishsle. 

CHAM DfADE,  CtClLE  (1861-  ),  French  musical  composer/ 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  August  1861.  She  studied  in 
Paris,  her  musical  talent  being  shown  at  the  age  of  eight  by  the 
writing  of  some  church  music  which  attracted  Bizet's  attention; 
and  at  eighteen  she  came  out  m  public  as  a  pianist.  Her  own 
compositions,  both  songs  (in  large  numbers)  and  instmmental 
pieces,  were  soon  produced  in  profusion:  melodious  and  interest-, 
ing,'  and  often  charming,  they  became  very  popular,  without' 
being  entitled  to  rank  with  the  greater  style  of  music.  Both 
in  Paris  and  in  England  Mile  Chaminade  and  her  works  became 
well  known  at  the  principal  concerts.  In  1908  she  visited 
America  and  was  warmly  welcomed. 

CHAMISSO,  ADELBERT  VON  [Louis  Charles  Aoexjode  de) 
(i  781-1838),  German  poet  and  botanist,  was  bora  at  the  ch&teau 
of  Boncourt  in  Champagne,  France,  Uie  ancestral  seat  of  his 
family,  on  the  30th  of  January  1781.  Driven  from  France  by 
the  Revolution,  his  parents  settled  in  Berlin,  where  in  1796 
young  Chamisso  obtained  the  post  of  page-in-waiting  to  the 
queen,  and  in  1 798  entered  a  Prassian  infantry  regiment  as  ensign. 
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His  family  wese  shortly  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  France; 
he,  however,  remained  behind  and  continued  his  career  in  the 
army.  He  had  but  little  education,  but  now  sought  dis- 
traction from  the  soulless  routine  of  the  Prussian  military  service 
in  assiduous  study.  In  collaboration  with  Varnhagcn  von  £nse, 
he  founded  in  1803  the  Berliner  liusenalntanach,  in  which  his 
first  versds  appeared.  The  enterprise  wava  failure,  and,  in- 
terrupted by  the  war,  it  came  to  an  end  in  x8o6.  It  brought 
him,  however,  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  literary  celebrities 
of  the  day  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  rising  poet.  He 
had  become  lieutenant  in  1801,  and  in  1805  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Hamein,  where  he  shared  in  the  humiliations  follow- 
ing the  treasonable  capitulation  of  that  fortress  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Placed  on  parole  he  went  to  France,  where  he  found  that 
both  his  parents  were  dead;  and,  returning  to  Berlin  in  the 
autumn  of  1807,  he  obtained  his  release  from  the  service 
early  in  the  following  year.  Homeless  and  without  a  profession, 
disillusioned  and  despondent,  he  lived  in  Berlin  until  iSzo,  when, 
through  the  services  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  he  was  offered 
a  professorship  at  the  lycie  at  Napol£onviIle  in  La  Vendue.  He 
set  out  to  take  up  the  post,  but  drawn  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  Madame  de  Statl,  followed  her  in  her  exile  to  Coppet  In 
Switzerland,  where,  devoting  himself  to  botanical  research,  he 
remained  nearly  two  years.  In  181 3  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  continued  his  scientific  studies.  In  the  summer  of  the 
eventful  year,  1813,  he  wrote  the  prose  narrative  Peler  Schlemihly 
the  man  who  sold  his  shadow.  This,  the  most  famous  of  all  his 
works,  has  been  translated  into  most  European  langiiages 
(English  by  W.  Howitt).  It  Aras  written  partly  to  divert  his 
own  thoughts  and  partly  to  amuse  the  children  of  his  friend 
Hitzig.  In  18 1 5  Chamisso  was  appointed  botanist  to  the  Russian 
ship  "  Rurik,"  which  Otto  von  Kotzebue  (son  of  August  von 
Kotzcbue)  commanded  on  a  scientific  voyage  round.the  world. 
His  diary  of  the  expedition  ( Tagebuchf  1821)  affords  some  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  England  and  English  life.  On  his  return  in  1818 
he  was  made  custodian  of  the  botanical  gardens  in  Berlin,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  and  in  1820 
he  married.  Chamisso's  travels  and  sdentific  researches  re- 
strained for  a  while  the  full  development  of  his  poetical  talent, 
and  it  was  not  until  his  forty-eighth  year  that  he  turned  again 
to  literature.  In  1839,  in  collaboration  with  Gustav  Schwab,  and 
from  1832  in  conjunction  with  Franz  von  Gaudy,  he  brought 
out  the  Deutsche  Musenalmanack,  in  which  his  later  poems  were 
mainly  published.    He  died  on  the  21st  of  August  1838. 

As  a  scientist  Chamisso  has  not  left  much  mark,  although  his 
Bemerkungen  und  AnsichUn,  published  in  an  incomplete  form 
in  0.  von  Kotzebuc's  Entdcckungsreisc  (Weimar,  1821)  and  more 
completely  in  Chamisso's  Gesammdle  Werkc  (1836),  and  the 
botanical  work,  Obersicki  der  nutzbarslen  und  schddlichsUn 
CcwUchse  in  Norddeutschland  (1829)  are  esteemed  for  their 
careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.  As 
a  poet  Chamisso's  reputation  stands  high,  Frauen  Liebe  und 
Lcbcn  (1830),  a  cycle  of  lyrical  poems,  which  was  set  to  music 
by  Schumann,  being  particularly  famous.  Noteworthy  are 
also  Scldoss  Boncourt  and  Solas  y  Gomez.  In  estimating  his 
success  as  a  writer,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  native  speech  and  from  his  natural  current  of 
thought  and  feeling.  He  often  dcab  with  gloomy  and  some- 
times with  ghastly  and  repulsive  subjects;  and  even  in  his 
lighter  and  gayer  proudctions  there  is  an  undertone  of  sadness 
or  of  satire.  In  the  lyrical  expression  of  the  domestic  emotions 
he  displays  a  fine  felicity,  and  he  knew  how  to  treat  with 
true  feeling  a  tale  of  love  or  vengeance.  Die  Ldwenbraut  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  weird  and  powerful  simplicity;  and 
Vergcltung  is  remarkable  for  a  pitiless  precision  of  treatment 


The  first  collected  edition  of  Chamisso's  works  was  edited  by  T.  E. 
Hitzig.  6  vols.  (1836);  6th  edition  (1874):  there  are  also  excellent 
editions  by  M.  Koch  (1883)  and  O.  F.  VValzel  (1892).   On  Chamisso's 


life  see  J.  E.  Hitzig,  '*  Lclx^n  und  Briefe  von  Adclbert  von  Chamisso  " 
Qn  the  Gesammdle  Wcrke) ;  K.  Fulda,  Chamisso  und  seine  Zeit  ( 1 88 1 ) ; 
G.  Hofmeistcr,  Adalbert  von  Chamisso  (1884):  and,  for  the  scientific 
side  of  Chamisso's  life,  E.  du  Bois- Raymond,  Adelberl  von  Chamisso 
ols  Naturforsclter  (1889). 


CHAHKANNI,  a  small  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Kohat  border  of 
the  North-West  Province  of  India.  They  inhabit  the  vestov 
part  of  the  Kurmana  Valley  in  the  Orakxai  portioa  of  Tirah, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  race.  They  took  part  in  the 
frontier  risings  of  1897,  and  during  the  Tirah  expedilioo  of 
that  year  a  brigade  under  General  Gaselee  was  sent  to  poaish 
them. 

CHAMOIS,  the  Franco-Swiss  name  of  an  Alpine  rumiu:it 
known  in  the  German  cantons  as  Ctmse,  and  to  nfttiiniH»t«  ts 
Rupicapra  tragus  or  R.  rupicapra  tragus.  It  Is  the  only  species 
of  its  genus,  and  typifies  a  subfamily,  Rupicaprisiae,  of  koUoa- 
homed  ruminants  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  aatc^-pes 
and  goats  (see  Antelope).  About  equal  in  height  to  4  roeb*.«±, 
and  with  a  short  black  tail,  the  chamois  is  readily  dislinguishi^bl: 
from  all  other  ruminants  by  its  vertical,  backwardly-hocLed, 
black  horns,  which  are  conunon  to  males  and  females,  althou^. 
smaller  in  the  latter.  Apart  from  black  and  white  £jice-mar]un^<^. 
and  the  black  tail  and  dorsal  stripe,  the  prevailing  ookMir  of  thi 
Alpine  chamois  is  chestnut  brown  in  summer,  but  lighter  a;:ul 
gre3rer  in  winter.  In  the  Pyrenees  the  sped<»  is  represented  by  a 
small  race  locally  known  as  the  izard;  a  very  brightly-cokund 
form,  R.  I,  pictOf  inhabits  the  Apennines;  the  Carpalkj3 
chamois  is  very  dark-coloured,  and  the  one  from  tbe  C^nc^scs 
is  the  representative  of  yet  another  race.  A  thick  under-far  is 
developed  in  the  winter-coat,  as  in  all  other  ruminants  dwtllis; 
at  high  altitudes.  Chamois  are  gregarioxis,  living  in  herds  of  15 
or  20,  and  feeding  generally  in  the  morning  or  evening.  The  <M 
males,  however,  live  alone  except  in  the  rutting  season,  whick 
occurs  in  October,  when  they  join  the  herds,  dri\-ittg  eS  the 
young'er  bucks,  and  engaging  in  fierce  ccmtests  with  each  other, 
that  often  end  fatally  for  one  at  least  of  the  combatants.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  twenty  weeks,  when  the  female,  beneath 
the  shelter  generally  of  a  projecting  rock,  produces  one  and 
sometimes  two  young.  In  summer  they  ascend  to  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  being  only  exceeded  in  the  loftiness  of  the^ 
haunts  by  the  ibex;  and  during  that  season  they  show  tfecj- 
intolerance  of  heat  by  choosing  such  browsing-grounds  as  bare 
a  northern  exposure.  In  winter  they  descend  to  the  wooded 
districts  that  immediately  succeed  the  region  of  ^Uckrs,  and  i: 
is  there  only  they  can  be  successfully  hunted.  Chamois  are 
exceedingly  shy;  and  their  senses,  especially  those  of  si^t  and 
smell,  very  acute.  The  herd  never  feeds  without  haviag  a 
sentinel  posted  on  some  prominence  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  danger;  which  is  done  by  stamping  on  the  ground  with  the 
forefeet,  and  uttering  a  shrill  whistling  note,  thus  putting  the 
entire  herd  on  the  alert.  No  sooner  is  the  object  of  alarm  sctn  ted 
or  seen  than  each  one  seeks  safety  in  the  most  inacce&sihk 
situations,  which  are  often  reached  by  a  series  of  astonn^sg 
leaps  over  crevasses,  up  the  faces  of  seemingly  popendioslir 
rocks,  or  down  the  sides  of  equally  precipitous  chasms.  The 
chamois  will  not  hesitate,  it  is  said,  thus  to  leap  down  20  or  era 
30  ft.,  and  this  it  effects  with  apparent  ease  by  throwing  itseh' 
forward  diagonally  and  striking  its  feet  several  times  ta  its 
descent  against  the  face  of  the  rock.  Chamois-shooting  b  most 
successfully  pursued  when  a  number  of  hunters  foon  a  drde 
round  a  favourite  feeding  ground,  which  they  gradually  sanov; 
the  animals,  scenting  the  hunters  to  windward,  fly  In  the  oppo^ 
site  direction,  only  to  encounter  those  coming  frmn  Icewd. 
Chamois-hunting,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the  gttti 
danger  attending  it,  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit  aoi&ag 
the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  and  Tirol,  as  well  as  of 
the  amateur  sportsmen  of  all  countries,  with  the  result  that  the 
am'mal  is  now  comparatively  rare  in  many  districts  where  it  wis 
formerly  common.  Chamois  feed  in  summer  on  mountain-hrrbs 
and  flowers,  and  in  winter  chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  and  baos 
of  fir  and  pine  trees.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  salt,  and 
in  the  Alps  sandstone  rocks  containing  a  saline  imprtgnstioa 
are  often  met  with  hollowed  by  the  constant  ticking  of  these 
creatures.  The  skin  of  the  chamois  is  very  90ft;  made  ioia 
leather  it  was  the  original  shammy,  which  is  now  made,  hovrvrr, 
from  the  skins  of  many  other  animals.  The  flesh  is  prind  u 
venison.  (K.  L.*) 
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CHAM OHILE,  or  Cauouile  Flowers,  the  fiores  anihemidis 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  ilower-heads  of  Antkemis 
nobilis  (Nat.  Ord.  Ctnnpontae)^  a  herb  indigenous  to  England 
and  western  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes 
in  Surrey,  at  several  places  in  Saxony,  and  in  France  and 
Belgium, — that  grown  in  England  being  much  more  valuable 
than  any  of  the  foreign  chamomiles  brought  into  the  market. 
In  the  wild  plant  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate  and  white, 
and  contain  pistib  only,  those  of  the  disk  being  tubular  and 
yellow;  but  under  cultivation  the  whole  of  the  florets  tend  to 
become  ligulate  and  white,  in  which  state  the  flower-heads  are 
said  to  be  double.  The  flower-heads  have  a  warm  aromatic 
odour,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a  very 
bitter  taste.  In  addition  to  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  they 
yield  about  a%  of  a  volatile  liquid,  which  on  its  first  extraction 
is  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  but  becomes  a  yellowish  brown  on 
exposure  to  light.  It  has  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  flowers, 
and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  butyl  and  amyl  angelates  and 
valerates.  Angelate  of  potassium  has  been  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  oil  with  caustic  potash,  and  angelic  add  may  be  isolated 
from  this  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  Chamomile 
is  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  ot  its  volatile  oil,  of  which  the 
dose  is  ^-3  minims.  There  is  an  ofiidal  extract  which  is  never 
used.  Like  all  volatile  oils  the  drug  is  a  stomachic  and  carmi- 
native.   In  large  doses  the  infusion  is  a  simple  emetic. 

Wild  chamomile  is  Matricaria  Ckamomilla,  a  weed  common 
in  waste  and  cultivated  ground  especially  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  true  chamomile, 
but  a  fainter  scent. 

CHAMONIX,  a  mountain  valley  in  south-cast  France,  its  chief 
village,  of  the  same  name,  bdng  the  capital  of  a  canton  of  the 
arrondisscment  of  Bonneville  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Savoie.  The  valley  runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Arvc,  which  rises  in  the  Mer  de  Glace.  On  the  S.E.  towers 
the  snowdad  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  on  the  N.W.the  less  lofty, 
but  rugged  chain  of  the  Br^vcnt  and  of  the  Aigtiilles  Rouges. 
Near  the  head  of  the  valley  is  the  village  of  Argcnti^re  (410X 
ft.)f  which  is  connected  with  Switzerland  by  "  char  "  (light 
carriage)  roads  over  the  T£te  Noire  and  past  Salvan,  and  by  a 
mule  path  over  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  joins  the  T6te  Noire 
route  near  Trient  and  then  crosses  by  a  "  char  "  road  the  Col  de  la 
Forclaz  to  Marligny  in  the  Rhone  valley.  The  principal  village, 
Chamonix  (34x6  ft.),  is  6  m.  below  Argentidrc  by  electric  railway 
(which  continues  via  Finhaut  to  Martigny)  and  is  visited  annually 
by  a  host  of  tourists,  as  it  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the 
exploration  of  the  gladers  of  the  Mont  Blanc  chain,  as  well  as 
for  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  itself.  It  is  connected  with  Geneva 
by  a  railway  (55  m.).  In  1906  the  population  of  the  village  was 
806,  of  the  commune  348a. 

The  valley  is  first  heard  of  about  1091,  when  it  was  granted  by 
the  count  of  the  Genevois  to  the  great  Benedictine  house  of  St 
Michel  de  la  Cluse,  near  Turin,  which  by  the  early  13th  century 
established  a  priory  therein.  But  in  x  786  the  inhabitants  bought 
their  freedom  from  the  canons  of  Sallanches,  to  whom  the  priory 
had  been  transferred  in  1 519.  In  1530  the  inhabitants  obtained 
from  the  count  of  the  Genevois  the  privilege  of  holding  two  fairs 
a  year,  while  the  vaUcy  was  often  visited  by  the  dvil  oflicials  and 
by  the  bishops  of  Geneva  (first  recorded  visit  in  141 1,  while 
St  Frands  de  Sales  came  thither  in  1606).  But  travellers  for 
pleasure  were  long  rare.  The  first  party  to  publish  (1744)  an 
account  of  their  visit  was  that  of  Dr  R.  Pococke,  Mr  W.  Windham 
and  other  Englishmen  who  visited  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  1741. 
In  1742  came  P.  Martcl  and  several  other  Genevesc,  in  1760 
II.  B.  de  Saussure,  and  rather  later  Bourrit. 

5^  J.  A.  Bonncfoy  and  A.  Perrin,  Le  Prieuride  Chamonix  (2  vols., 
Chambcry,  1879  and  1883);  A.  Perrin,  Hisloire  de  la  vaiUe\€t  du 
prieurc  de  Chamonix  (Chamb6ry,  1887):  L.  Kurz  and  X.  Imfeld, 
Carte  de  la  chatne  du  Mont  Blanc  (1896;  new  ed.,  1905):  L.  Kurz, 
Climbers'  Guide  to  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc  (London,  1892);  also 
works  referred  to  under  Blanc,  Mont.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

CHAMPAGNE,  an  andent  province  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  Li^ge  and  Luxemburg;  E.  by  Lorraine;  S.  by 
Burgundy;  and  W.  by  Picardy  and  Isle  de  France.    It  now^ 


forms  the  departments  of  Ardennes,  Mame,  Aube  and  Haute 
Mame,  with  part  of  Aisne,  Seine-et-Mame,  Yonne  and  Meuse. 
Its  name — in  Latin  Campania, "  country  of  plains  " — is  derived 
from  the  immense  plains  near  Rdms,  Chylous  and  Troyes.  It 
was  constituted  towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  by  joining 
to  the  coimtship  of  Champagne  the  ecdesiastical  duchies  of 
Reims  and  Langres,  together  with  the  ecdesiastical  countship  of 
Ch&lons.  Documents  of  the  12th  and  X3th  centuries  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  territorial  configuration  of  the  countship 
of  Champagncwith  greater  accuracy  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
fief  of  the  crown  of  France.  Formed  at  random  by  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  counts  of  the  houses  of  Vermandois  and  Blois, 
Champagne  reckoned  among  its  dependencies,  from  i  x  52  to  1 234, 
the  countship  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  of  which  Touraine  was  a  fid, 
the  coimtship  of  Sancerre,  and  various  scattered  fiefs  in  the 
Bourbonnais  and  in  Burgundy.  Ofiidally  called  the  "  countship  of 
Champagne  and  Brie  "  since  X217,  this  state  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  countships  of  Troyes  and  Meaux,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  districts  embraced  in  the  coimtry  known,  since  the 
bcgiimingof  the  middle  ages,  by  the  name  of  Champagne  and  Brie 
came  in  course  of  time  to  be  attached.  Placed  tmder  the  authority 
of  a  single  count  in  960,  the  countships  of  Troyes  and  Meatix 
were  not  again  separated  after  XX25.  For  the  counts  of  Troyes 
before  the  i  ith  century  see  Troyes.  We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  counts  of  Champagne  of  the  house  of  Blois. 

About  X020  Eudes  or  Odo  I.  (Odo  II.,  count  of  Blois)  became 
count  of  Champagne.  He  disputed  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
with  the  emperor  Conrad,  and  died  in  X037,  in  a  battle  near  Bar- 
le-Duc.  In  X037  he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son,  Stephen 
II.  About  1050  Odo  n.,  son  of  Stephen  II.,  became  count. 
This  prince,  guilty  of  murder,  found  refuge  in  Normandy,  where 
he  received  the  castle  of  Aumale.  He  took  part  in  xo66  in  the 
conquest  of  England,  and  became  earl  of  Holdemess.  About 
X063  Theobald  (Thibatxd)  I.,  count  of  Blois  and  Meaux,  eldest  son 
of  Odo  L,  became  count  of  Champagne.  In  1077  he  seized  the 
countships  of  Vitry  and  Bar-sur-Aube,  left  vacant  by  Simon  of 
Valois,  who  had  retired  to  a  monastery.  In  1089  Odo  III. ,  second 
son  of  Theobald  II.,  became  count,  and  was  succeeded  about 
1093  by  his  yoimgcr  brother,  Hugh,  who  became  a  templar  in 
1 1 25,  and  gave  up  the  countship  to  his  suzerain,  the  count  of  Blois. 
In  1 1 25  the  countship  of  Champagne  passed  to  Theobald  II.  the 
Great,  already  count  of  Blois  and  Meaux,  and  one  of  the  most 
powexf  ul  French  barons  of  his  time.  He  was  related  to  the  roya^ 
house  of  En^and,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  in  1x42  invaded  Champagne  and  burnt  the  town 
of  Vitry.  After  Theobald  the  Great  the  countship  of  Blois  ceased 
to  be  Uie  dominant  fief  of  his  house  and  became  the  appanage 
of  a  younger  branch.  In  1 152  Henry  the  Liberal,  eldest  son  of 
Theobald  II.,  became  count  of  Champagne;  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  went  to  the  crusade  in  i  x  78. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  recovered  his  liberty  through 
the  good  ofllces  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterhisretum  to  Champagne.  In  xx8x  his ddest son, Henry  II., 
succeeded  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Mary  of  France.  In  x  190 
he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  became  kixig  of  Jerusalem  in  1 192 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabclle,  widow  of  Uie  marquis  of  Mont- 
f  cnrat.  He  died  in  1 1 97  in  his  town  of  Acre  from  the  results  of  an 
accident.  In  1x97  Theobald  III.,  younger  son  of  Henry  I.,  be- 
came count,  and  was  succeeded  in  1201  by  Theobald  IV.,  "  le 
Chansonnier  "  (the  singer),  who  was  the  son  of  Theobald  III.  and 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  and  was  bom  some  days  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  From  1201  to  x  222  he  remained  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  mother,  who  governed  Champagne  with  great  sagadty. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  was  singularly  cventfid.  The  two 
daughters  of  count  Henry  II.  successively  daimed  the  countship, 
so  that  Theobald  had  to  combat  the  daims  of  Philippa,  wife  of 
Erard  of  Bricnne,  seigneur  of  Rameru,  from  12x6  to  1222,  and 
those  of  Alix,  queen  dowager  of  Cyprus,  in  1233  and  X234.  In 
1 226  he  followed  king  Louis  VII.  to  the  siege  of  Avignon,  and  after 
the  death  of  that  monarch  played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
rdgn  of  St  Louis.  At  first  leagued  with  the  malcontent  barons, 
h?  ftllow^d  himself  to  be  gained  over  by  the  queen-mother,  and 
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thus  camie  into  collision  with  Kis  old  allies.  He  became  king  of 
Navarre  in  1234  by  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Sancho  VII. 
but  by  the  onerous  treaty  which  he  concluded  in  that  year  with 
the  queen  of  Cyprus  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the  king,  in  return 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  overlordship  of  the  countships  of 
Blois,  Chartrcs  and  Sancerre,  and  the  viscounty  of  Ch&tcaudim. 
In  1 239  and  1 240  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
probably  accompanied  St  Louis  in  1243  in  the  campaign  of 
Saintonge  against  the  English,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1254 
at  Pampeluna.  If  the  author  of  the  Grandet  chronujues  de 
France  can  bs  believed,  Theobald  IV.  conceived  a  passion  for 
Queen  Blanche,  the  mother  of  St  Louis, — a  passion  which  she 
returned,  and  which  explains  the  changes  in  his  policy;  but  this 
opinion  apparently  must  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  historical 
fables.  The  witty  and  courtly  songs  he  composed  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  poets  of  that  class,  in  which  he  showed 
somewhat  more  originality  than  his  rivals.  In  x  2  54  Theobald  V. 
the  Young,  eldest  son  of  Theobald  IV.  and,  like  his  father,  king 
of  Navarre,  became  count  of  Champagne.  He  married  Isabellc  of 
France,  daughter  of  St  Louis,  and  followed  his  father-in-law  to 
Tunis  to  the  crusade,  dying  on  his  return.  In  1270  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  III.  the  Fat,  king  of  Navarre.  Henry  was 
succeeded  in  1274  by  his  only  daughter,  Joan  of  Navarre,  under 
the  tutelage  of  her  mother,  Blanche  of  Artois,  and  afterwards  of 
Edmimd,  earl  of  Lancaster,  her  mother's  second  husband.  In 
1284  she  married  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  whom  she  brought  the  countship  of  Champagne 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  She  became  queen  of  France 
in  1285,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  April  1305,  when  her  eldest  son 
by  King  Philip,  Louis  Hutin,  became  count  of  Champagne.  He 
was  the  last  independent  count  of  the  province,  which  became 
attached  to  the  French  crown  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
France  in  13 14. 

The  celebrated  fairs  of  Champagne,  which  flourished  in  the  1 2th 
and  13th  centuries,  were  attended  by  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  civilized  Europe.  They  were  six  in  number:  two  at  Troycs, 
two  at  Provins,  one  at  Lagny-sur-Mame,  and  one  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube.  They  formed  a  kind  of  continuous  market,  divided  into 
six  periods,  and  passed  in  turn  from  Lagny  to  Bar,  from  Bar  to 
Provins,  from  Provins  to  Troycs,  from  Troyes  to  Provins  and 
from  Provins  to  Troycs,  to  complete  the  year.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  perpetual  fair,  which  had  at  once  imity  and  variety,  offering  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  countship  the  means  of  selling  "Succes- 
sively the  special  productions  of  their  soil  or  their  industry,  and  of 
procuring  in  exchange  riches  and  comforts.  These  fairs  had 
special  legislation;  and  special  magistrates,  called  "  masters  of 
the  fairs,"  had  control  of  the  police. 

For  the  wine  "  champagne  "  see  Wine. 

AuTnoMTXES. — H.  d'Arbds  de  Jubainville,  Histoire  des  dues  et  des 
comtes  de  Champagne  (i 859-1 866);  A.  Longnon,  DocumenU  relatifs 
au  comti  de  Champagne  el  de  Brie  (iQOi  scq.;  vol.  i.  with  map):  F. 
Bourquclot.  Eludes  stir  Us  f aires  de  Champagne  (1865).     (A.  Lo.) 

CHAMPAGNY.  JEAN  BAPnSTE  NOHPfiRB  DB  (1756-1834), 
French  politician,  was  bom  at  Roanne,  and  entered  the  navy  in 
1774.  He  fought  through  the  war  in  America  and  resigned  in 
1787.  Elected  deputy  by  the  noblesse  of  Forex  to  the  states- 
general  in  1789,  he  went  over  to  the  third  estate  on  the  21st  of 
June  and  collaborated  in  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
especially  occupying  himself  with  the  reorganization  of  the  navy. 
A  poUtical  career  seems  to  have  attracted  him  little;  he  remained 
in  private  life  from  X791  to  X799,  when  Napoleon  named  him 
member  of  the  coimcil  of  state.  From  July  1801  to  August  X804 
he  was  ambassador  of  France  at  Vienna,  and  directed  with  great 
intelligence  the  incessant  negotiations  between  the  two  courts. 
In  August  1804  Napoleon  made  him  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
in  this  position,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  he  proved  an 
administrator  of  the  first  order.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
charges  of  his  office,  he  had  to  direct  the  recruitment  of  the  army, 
organize  the  industrial  exhibition  of  1808,  and  to  complete  the 
public  works  undertaken  in  Paris  and  throughout  France.  He 
was  devoted  to  Napoleon,  on  whom  he  lavished  adulation  in  his 
speeches.    In  August  1807  the  emperor  chose  him  to  succeed 


Talleyrand  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  directed  the 
annexation  of  the  Papal  States  in  April  1808,  worked  tosecnrv  the 
abdication  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  in  May  1808,  Ofecotkted  the 
peace  of  Vienna  (1809)  ^^nd  the  marriage  of  Napole<a.  In  .\pn] 
x8ii  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor  led  to  his  retirement,  and  he 
obtained  the  sinecure  office  of  intcndant  general  of  the  aovn. 
In  1 8 14,  after  the  abdication,  the  empress  sent  him  on  a  fniitkss 
mission  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Then  he  wait  orer  to  the 
Bourbons.  During  the  Hundred  Days  be  again  joi&ed  Napoleoc 
This  led  to  his  exclusion  by  Louis  XVlll.,  but  in  18x9  he  it- 
covered  his  dignity  of  peer.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1834.  He  had 
three  sons  who  became  men  of  distinction.  Francois  (iSc4- 
X882}  was  a  well-known  author,  who  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  •Academy  in  1869.  His  great  work  was  a  histosry  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  three  parts,  (i)  Let  Cisars  (1841-1843, 4  \-ois ) 
(2)  Les  AnUmins  (1863,  3  vols.),  (3)  Les  Cisars  dm  III*  sikJt 
(1870, 3  vols^.  Napoleon  (1806-1872)  published  a  TraiU  if  U 
Plaice  municipale  in  4  volumes  (i844'-i^x),  and  was  a  deputy  a 
the  Corps  L6gislatif  from  1852  to  1870.  J£roinc  Paul  (1809- 
1886)  was  also  deputy  in  the  Corps  L^islatH  from  1853  to  x8;a. 
and  was  made  honorary  chamberlain  in  xSsg.  He  worked  at  the 
official  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Nap<deon  I. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a  city  of  Champaign  county,  Ulixiais,  U.S.\, 
about  125  m.  S.  by  W.  bf  Chicago,  on  the  head-waten  of  the 
Vermilion  river.  Pop.  (1890)  5839;  (1900)  909S,  of  whom  973 
were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  X2,42x.  It  is  served  by  tbe 
Cleveland,  Cinciimati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Wabash,  sad 
the  Illinois  Central  railways  (the  last  having  repair  shops  ke?ri, 
and  by  the  Illinois  (electric)  Traction  System  from  Dan>i3e, 
Illinois,  to  St  Louis,  Missouri.  In  x  906  the  dty  covered  3-  5  sq.  c ; 
it  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  has  small  ixacu- 
facturing  interests.  Immediately  east  of  Champaign  is  the  a;; 
of  Urbana,  the  county-scat  of  Champaign  county,  sensed  b) 
the  Wabash  and  the  Cleveland,  Cinciimati,  Chicago  &  St  Iola 
railways,  with  repair  shdps  of  the  latter.  In  1890  the  pc^HiIatxic 
of  Urbana  was  35x1;  in  1900,  5728  (300  foreign-bom);  in  igio, 
8245.  Partly  in  Urbana  and  partly  in  Champaign  is  the  I'ci- 
versity  of  Illinois  (see  Ilunois);  immediately  south  of  \\i 
campus  is  the  400-acre  farm  of  the  university.  Each  dty  h2&  1 
public  library,  and  in  Champaign  are  the  Bumham  Athe&ar^r. 
the  Bumham  hospital,  the  Garwood  home  for  old  ladies,  xsi 
several  parks,  all  gifts  of  former  dtizens.  Champa iga  «is 
founded  in  X855,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  i860,  and  re-chirtend 
in  1883.    Urbana  secured  a  dty  charter  in  1855. 

CHAMPAIGNE,  PHIUPPE  DB  (X602-1674),  Belgian  pais:cr 
of  the  French  school,  was  bom  at.Brusseb  of  a  poor  famOy.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  Fouquidrcs;  and,  going  to  Paris  in  1621,  wis 
employed  by  N.  Du  Chesne  to  paint  along  with  Nicholas  Pousse* 
in  the  palace  of  the  Ltixembourg.  His  best  works  arc  to  be 
found  at  Vinccnnes,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Par^. 
where  is  his  celebrated  Crudfix,  a  sigi^  perspective  success,  en 
one  of  the  vaultings.  After  the  death  of  Du  Chcane,  Phflppc 
became  first  painter  to  the  queen  of  France,  and  olticuid} 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  As  his  age  advanced  and  h.& 
health  failed,  he  retired  to  Port  Ro>'aI,  where  he  had  a  dac^irr 
cloistered  as  a  nun,  of  whom  (along  with  Catherine  Agnfe  AnuuM^ 
he  painted  a  celebrated  picture,  now  in  the  Louvre,  highly  rvoark- 
ablc  for  its  solid  unaffected  truth.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general 
character  of  his  work, — grave  reality,  without  ^)ccial  elcvatioa  cr 
depth  of  character,  or  charm  of  warm  or  stately  coionr.  He  r'> 
duced  an  immense  number  of  paintings,  religious  and  otk<r 
subjects  as  well  as  portraits,  dispersed  over  varioia  pans  nl 
France,  and  now  over  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Phihppc  «»  a 
good  man,  indefatigab^,  earnest  and  scrupuk>usly  reh^ous. 
He  died  on  the  X2th  of  August  1674. 

CHAHPARAN.  or  Chuupakon,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Patna  division  of  Bengid,  occupying  the  iK>rth-«mt 
comer  of  Behar,  between  the  two  rivers  Gandak  and  Baghn^ati 
and  the  Nepal  hills.  It  has  an  area  of  3531  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  1,790,463,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the 
decade.  A  broad  grass-covered  road  or  embankment  defines  the 
Nepal  frontier,  except  where  rivers  or  streams  form  a  natvnl 
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boundary.  The  district  is  a  vast  level  except  in  the  N.  and  K.  W. , 
where  it  undulates,  and  gradually  assumes  a  rugged  appearance 
as  it  approaches  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Nepal.  Wide 
uncultivated  tracts  cover  its  north-western  corner;  the  southern 
and  -western  parts  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  teem  with  an 
active  agricultural  population.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Gandak,  navigable  aiil  the  year  round,  the  Buri  Gandak,  Panch 
Nadi,  Lalbagia,  Koja  and  Teur.  Old  beds  of  rivers  intersect 
Champaran  in  every  direction,  aud  one  of  these  forms  a  chain 
of  lakes  which  occupy  an  area  of  139  sq.  m.  in  the  centre  of  the 
district.  Champaran,  with  the  rest  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  was 
acquired  by  the  British  in  1765.  Up  to  1866  it  remained  a 
subdivision  of  Saran.  In  that  year  it  was  separated  and  formed 
into  a  separate  district.  The  administrative  headquarters  are 
at  Motihari  (population,  13,730);  Bettia  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
Urge  estate;  Segauli,  still  a  small  military  station,  was  the 
scene  of  a  massacre  during  the  Mutiny.  Champaran  was  the 
chief  seat  of  indigo  planting  in  Behar  before  the  decline  of  that 
industry.  There  arc  about  40  saltpetre  refineries.  The  district 
suffered  severely  from  drought  in  1866  and  1874,  and  again  in 
iSq7  In  the  last  year  a  small  government  canal  was  opened, 
and  a  canal  from  the  Gandak  has  also  been  constructed.  The 
district  is  traversed  almost  throughout  its  length  to  Bettia  by 
the  Tirhoot  state  railway.  A  considerable  trade  is  conducted 
with  Nepal. 

CHAMPEAUX.  WILLIAM    OF    [Guuelmus   Campellensis] 

(r.    1070-1121),  French  philosopher  and  theologian  was  born 

at  Champcaux  near  Melun.    After  studying  under  Anselm  of 

Laon  and  RosccUinus,  he  taught  in  the  school  of  the  cathedral 

of  Notre  Dame,  of  which  he  was  made  canon  in  X103.    Among 

his  pupils  was  Abclard.    In  iioS  he  retired  into  the  abbey  of 

St    Victor,  where  he  resumed  his  lectures.    He  afterwards 

became  bishop  of  Ch&lons-sur-Marnc,  and  took  part  in  the 

dispute  concerning  investitures  as  a  supporter  of  Calixtus  II., 

whom  he  represented  at  the  conference  of  Mousson.    His  only 

printed  works  arc  a  fragment  on  the  Eucharist  (inserted  by 

Jean  Mabillon  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Bernard),  and 

the  Jioralia  Ahbreviata  and  De  Origine  Animae  (in  E.  Martdne's 

Thesaurus  novus  Anecdolorum,  1 7 1 7,  vol.  5).    In  the  last  of  these 

he  maintains  that  children  who  die  unbaplizcd  must  be  lost, 

the  pure  soul  being  defiled  by  the  grossness  of  the  body,  and 

declares  that  God's  will  is  not  to  be  questioned.    He  upholds 

the  theory  of  Crcatianism  (that  a  soul  is  specially  created  for 

each    human    being).    Ravaisson-Mollicn    has    discovered    a 

number  of  fragments  by  him,  among  which  the  most  important 

is  the  Dt  Essailia  Dei  el  de  Substantia  Dei;  a  Liber  Sentetiliarunif 

consisting  of  discussions  on  ethics  and  Scriptural  interpretation, 

is  also  ascribed  to  Qhampeaux.    He  is  reputed  the  founder  of 

Realism.    For  his  views  and  his  controversy  with  Abelard,  sec 

Scholasticism  and  Abelakd. 

Sec  Victor  Courin,  introduction  to  his  Ouvrages  inidits  d^Ah&ard 
(1836),  and  Fratments  ^<nir  servir  a  rhistoire  de  la  philosophie  (1865) ; 
G.  A.  Patni,  IVilkelmt  Campellensis  de  natura  el  de  origine  rerum 
plaeiia  (1847);  E.  Michaud,  CuiUaume  de  Ckampeaux  el  Us  icoles 
de  Paris  au  XII*  sihle  (2nd  cd..  1868);  "  William  of  Champcaux 
and  his  Times"  in  Christian  Observer,  Ixxii.  843;  B.  Haur6au,  De 
la  philosophie  sadaslique  (Paris,  1850);  Opuscula  in  J.  P.  Mignc's 
Patroiogiat  dxiii. 

CHAMPERT7,  or  Champakty  (Lat.  campi  partUio,  O.  Fr. 
ekamp  parlx),  in  English  law,  a  bargain  between  a  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  a  cause  and  another  person,  to  divide  the  land 
{campuM  parting  or  other  matter  sued  for,  if  they  prevail,  in 
consideration  of  that  person  carrying  on  or  defending  the  suit 
at  his  own  expense.  It  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  It  differs  only  from  maintenance  {q.v.),  in 
that  the  recompense  for  the  service  which  has  been  given  is 
always  part  of  the  matter  in  suit,  or  some  profit  growing  out  of 
it.  So  an  agreement  by  a  solicitor  not  to  charge  costs  on 
condition  of  retaining  for  himself  a  share  of  the  sums  recovered 
would  be  illegal  and  void  It  is  not,  however,  champerty  to 
charge  the  subject-matter  of  a  suit  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  prosecuting  it. 

See  Fifth  Report  cfAe  Criminal  Law  Qmmissioiurs,  pp.  34*9. 


CHAMPION  (Fr.  champion,  Late  Lat.  campio  from  campus^ 
a  field  or  open  space,  i.e.  one  "  who  takes  the  field  "  or  fights; 
cf.  Gcr.  Kampf,  battle,  and  Kampfer,  fighter),  in  the  judicial 
combats  of  the  middle  ages  the  substitute  for  a  party  to  the  suit 
disabled  from  bearing  arms  or  spetially  exempt  from  the  duty 
to  do  so  (see  Wages).  Hence  the  word  has  come  to  be  applied 
to  any  one  who  "  champions,"  or  contends  on  behalf  of,  any 
person  or  cause.  In  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  (lib.  ii.  tit.  56 
§§  38,  39),  those  who  by  reason  of  youth,  age  or  infirmity  could 
not  bear  arms  were  allowed  to  nominate  champions,  and  the 
same  provision  was  made  in  the  case  of  women  (Hb.  i.  tit. 
3  §  6,  tit.  16,  $2).  This  was  practically  the  rule  laid  down  in  all 
subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject.  Thus  the  Assiu  oj 
Jerusalem  (cap.  39)  says: "  These  are  the  people  who  may  defend 
themselves  through  champions;  a  woman,  a  sick  man,  a  man 
who  has  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  &c."  The  clergy,  too,  whether 
as  individuals  or  corporations,  were  represented  by  champions; 
in  the  case  of  bishops  and  abbots  this  function  was  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  advocatus  (see  Advocate).  Du  Cange  gives 
instancek^f  mercenary  champions  {campiones  conduclitit),  who 
were  regarded  as  "  infamous  persons  "  and  sometimes,  in  case 
of  defeat,  were  condemned  to  lose  hand  or  foot.  Sometimes 
championships  were  "  serjcanties,"  i.e.  rendered  service  to  lords, 
churches  or  cities  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  certain  fiefs,  or 
for  annual  money  payments,  the  champion  doing  homage  to  the 
person  or  corporation  represented  by  him  {campiones  homagit). 

The  office  of  "  king's  champion  "  {campio  regis)  is  peculiar 
to  England.  The  function  of  the  king's  champion,  when  the 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation  was  carried  out  in  its  completeness, 
was  to  ride,  clad  in  complete  armour,  on  his  right  the  high 
constable,  on  his  left  the  earl  marshal,  into  Westminster  Hall 
during  the  coronation  banquet,  and  challenge  to  single  combat 
any  who  should  dispute  the  king's  right  to  reign.  The  challenge 
was  thrice  repeated  by  the  herald,  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  dais.  On  picking  up  his 
gauntlet  for  the  third  time  the  champion  was  pledged  by  the 
king  in  a  gilt-covcred  cup,  which  was  then  presented  to  him  as 
his  fee  by  the  king.  If  he  had  had  occasion  to  fight,  and  was 
victorious,  his  fee  wotild  have  been  the  armour  he  wore  and  the 
horse  he  rode,  the  second  best  in  the  royal  stables;  but  no  such 
occa^on  has  ever  arisen.  This  picturesque  ceremonial  was  last 
performed  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  The  office  of  king's 
champion  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  origins  are  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  held  under  William  the 
Conqueror  by  Robert  or  Roger  Marmion,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  hereditary  champions  in  Normandy.  The  first  authentic 
record,  however  is  a  charter  of  Henry  I.,  signed  by  Robert 
Marmion  {Robertus  de  Bajucis  campio  regis).  Of  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  office  the  earliest  record  dates  from  the  coronation 
of  Richard  II.  On  this  occasion  the  champion,  Sir  John  Dymoke, 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Abbey  immediately  after  the  corona- 
tion mass,  but  was  peremptorily  told  to  go  away  and  return 
later;  moreover,  in  his  bill  presented  to  the  court  of  claims,  he 
stated  that  the  champion  was  to  ride  in  the  procession  before 
the  service,  and  make  his  challenge  to  all  the  world.  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  ceremony,  as  might  be  expected,  was  originally 
performed  before  the  king's  coronation,  when  it  would  have  had 
some  significance.  The  office  of  king's  champion  is  hereditary, 
and  is  now  held  by  the  family  of  Dymoke  {q.v.). 

See  Du  Cange.  Clossarium,  s.v.  *'  Campio  " ;  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg, 
English  Coronation  Records  (Westminster,  1901);  J.  H.  T.  Perldns, 
The  Coronation  Booh  (London,  1902). 

CHAMPIONNET,  JEAN  6nENNE  (1763-1800),  French 
general,  enlisted  in  the  army  at  an  early  age  and  served  in  the 
great  siege  of  Gibraltar.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement,  and  was  elected  by  the 
men  of  a  battalion  to  command  them.  In  May  1793  he  was 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Jura, 
which  he  quelled  without  bloodshed.  Under  Pichegru  he  took 
part  in  the  Rhine  campaign  of  that  year  as  a  brigade  commander, 
and  at  Weissenburg  and  in  the  Palatinate  won  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  Lazarc  Hoche.    At  Fleurus  his  stubborn  fighting 
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in  the  centre  of  the  field  contributed  greatly  to  Jourdan's  victory. 
In  the  subsequent  campaigns  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  armies  on  the  Rhine  between  Neuwicd  and  Dfisseldorf , 
and  took  a  great  part  in  all  the  successfid  and  unsuccessful 
expeditions  to  the  Lahn  and  the  Main.  In  1798*  Championnct 
was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  "  army  of  Rome  "  which 
was  protecting  the  infant  Roman  republic  against  the  Neapolitan 
court  and  the  British  fleet.  Nominally  33,000  strong,  the  army 
scarcely  numbered  8000  eflfectives,  with  a  bare  fifteen  cartridges 
per  man.  The  Austrian  general  Mack  had  a  tenfold  superiority 
in  numbers,  but  Championnct  so  well  held  his  own  that  he  ended 
by  capturing  Naples  itself  and  there  setting  up  the  Parthenopean 
Republic.  But  his  intense  earnestness  and  intolerance  of 
opposition  soon  embroiled  him  with  the  civilians,  and  the 
general  was  recalled  in  disgrace.  The  following  year,  however, 
saw  him  again  in  the  field  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  "  army 
of  the  Alps."  This,  too,  was  at  first  a  mere  paper  force,  but  after 
three  months'  hard  work  it  was  able  to  take  the  field.  The 
campaign  which  followed  was  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and, 
worn  out  by  the  unequal  struggle,  Championnet  died  at  Antibes 
on  the  9th  of  January  x8oo.  In  1848  a  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honour  at  Valence. 

See  A.  R.  C.  dc  St  Albtn,  Championnd^  ou  Us  Campaines  ie 
HoUande,  de  Rome  et  de  Naples  (Paris,  i860). 

CHAHPUIN*  SAMUEL  DB  (1567-1635),  French  explorer, 
colonial  pioneer  and  first  governor  of  French  Canada,  was  bom 
at  Brouage,  a  small  French  port  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  1567. 
His  father  vras  a  sea  captain,  and  the  boy  was  early  skilled  in 
seamanship  and  navigation.  He  entered  the  army  of  Henry  IV., 
and  served  in  Brittany  under  Jean  d'Aumont,  Francis  de  St 
Luc  and  Charles  de  Brissac  When  the  army  of  the  League 
was  disbanded  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  who  had  charge  of  the 
ships  in  which  the  Spanish  allies  were  conveyed  home,  and  on 
reaching  C^diz  secured  (i  599)  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels 
about  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  gone 
over  two  years,  visiting  all  the  principal  ports  and  pushing 
inland  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  MS.  account 
of  his  adventures,  Bref  Discours  des  Choses  plus  remarquabUs 
que  Samuel  Ckamplain  de  Brouage  a  recognues  aux  Indes  Occi- 
denUdeSf  is  in  the  library  at  Dieppe.  It  was  not  published  in 
French  until  1870,  although  an  English  translation  was  printed 
by  the  Hakluyt  Sodcty  in  1859.  It  contains  a  suggestion  of  a 
Panama  Camd,  "  by  which  the  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  would 
be  shortened  by  more  than  1500  leagues."  In  1603  Champlain 
made  his  first  voyage  to  Canada,  being  sent  out  by  Aymar  de 
Clermont,  seigneur  de  Chastes,  on  whom  the  king  had  bestowed 
a  patent.  Champlain  at  once  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians  and  explored  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  rapids 
above  Montreal  On  his  return  he  published  an  interesting 
and  historicaUy  valuable  little  book,  Des  sauvages,  ou  voyage  de 
Samuel  Champlain  de  Brouage  fail  en  la  Prance  Nouvelle.  During 
his  absence  de  Chastes  had  died,  and  his  privileges  and  fur  trade 
monopob'es  were  conferred  upon  Pierre  de  Guast,  sieur  de  Monts 
(1560--1611).  With  him,  in  1604,  Champlain  was  engaged  in 
exploring  the  coast  as  far  south  as  (}ape  Cod,  in  seeking  a  site 
for  a  new  settlement,  and  in  making  surveys  and  charts.  They 
first  settled  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  river, 
and  then  at  Port  Royal — ^now  Annapolis,  N.S. 

Meanwhile  the  Basques  and  Bretons,  asserting  that  they  were 
being  ruined  by  de  Monts'  privileges,  got  his  patent  revoked, 
and  Champlain  returned  with  the  discouraged  colonists  to  Europe. 
When,  however,  in  modified  form,  the  patent  was  re-granted  to 
his  patron  Champlain  induced  him  to  abandon  Acadia  and 
establish  a  settlement  on  the  St  Lawrence,  of  the  commercial 
advantages  of  which,  perhaps  even  as  a  western  route  to  China 
and  Japan,  he  soon  convinced  him.  Champlain  was  placed  in 
command  of  one  of  the  two  vessels  sent  out.  He  vras  to  explore 
and  colonize,  while  the  other  vessel  traded,  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Champlain  fixed  on  the  site  of  Quebec  and  founded 
the  first  white  settlement  there  in  July  1608,  giving  it  its  present 
name.  In  the  spring  he  joined  a  war  party  of  Algonquins  and 
Hurons,  discovered  the  great  lake  that  bears  his  name,  and,  near 


the  present  Ticonderoga,  took  with  his  arquelnis  aa  unportiat 
part  in  the  victory  which  his  savage  friends  obtained  o^cr  ibt 
Iroquois.  The  Iroquois  naturally  turned  first  to  the  Dutch  zsd 
then  to  the  English  for  allies.  "  Thus  did  new  France  rush  iQia 
collision  with  the  redoubted  warriors  of  the  Frve  Nations.  Here 
was  the  beginning,  and  in  some  measure  doubtless  the  caose,  d 
a  long  suite  of  murderous  conflicts,  bearing  havoc  and  dame  to 
generations  yet  unborn  "  (Parknian).  Champlain  lettuncd  ta 
France  and  again  related  to  Heniy  IV. — ^vho  had  pirvioi&lT 
learned  his  worth  and  had  pensioned  him — his  exciting  adventorcs 
De  Monts  failed  to  secure  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  iesc:\cd 
to  proceed  without  it  Champlain  was  again  (1611)  in  Cas^^ 
fighting  for  and  against  the  Indians  and  ^»*M^*''«»g  a  tradir-^ 
post  at  Mont  Royal  (see  Montxeai.).  He  was  the  third  vhits 
man  to  descend,  and  the  second  to  descend  sacccnfuDy.  the 
Lachine  Rapids.  De  Monts,  now  governor  of  Faiis,  was  too  bcsy 
to  occupy  himsdf  in  the  waning  fortunes  of  tbe  colony,  a&d  Is: 
them  entirely  to  his  associate.  An  inffiMmtlal  protector  vu 
needed;  and  Champlain  prevailed  upon  Ch^rU*  ^  Boiabec, 
comte  de  Soissons,  to  interest  himself  to  obtain  fawn  the  kirf 
the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  in  Nev  Fimace.  Tbe 
comte  de  Soissons  died  almost  immediately,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  ofiice  by  Henri  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Coodf,  and  be.  Eke 
his  predecessors  and  successors,  retained  r^KampVi^n  ^  firuteeimt- 
govemor.  "  In  Champlain  alone  was  the  life  of  New  Frasce. 
By  instinct  and  temperament  he  was  more  impelled  to  tbe 
adventurous  toils  of  exploration  than  to  the  doHer  task  d 
building  colonies.  The  profits  of  trade  had  value  in  Ids  eyes  caif 
as  means  to  these  ends,  and  settlements  were  important  chie£r 
as  a  base  of  discovery.  Two  great  objects  erlipsed  all  others, 
— to  find  a  route  to  the  Indies,  and  to  bring  the  heathen  tribs 
into  the  embraces  of  the  Church,  sin^  while  he  cared  little  for 
their  bodies,  his  solicitude  for  their  souls  knew  no  boondt" 
(Parkman). 

In  16 13  Champlain  again  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  cndeavcored 
to  confirm  Nicolas  de  Vignau's  alleged  disoovciy  of  a  short  roctc 
to  the  ocean  by  the  Ottawa  river,  a  great  lake  at  its  aooxte,  x:^ 
another  river  flowing  north  thoefrom.  That  year  he  got  as 
far  as  AUumette  Island  in  the  Ottawa,  but  two  years  later,  «::^ 
a  "  Great  War  Party  "  of  Indians,  he  crossed  Lake  Nlpissici 
and  the  eastern  ends  of  Lakes  Hiuon  and  Ontario,  and  made  a 
fierce  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  an  Onondaga  fortified  to«a 
a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  Oneida.  This  was  the  end  of  his 
wanderings.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  growth  acJ 
strengthening  of  (^ebec  Every  year  he  went  to  Fkanoe  wit^ 
this  end  in  view.  He  was  one  of  the  hundred  associates  of  the 
Company  of  New  France,  created  by  Richelieu  to  reform  abcaes 
and  take  over  all  his  country's  interests  in  the  new  world.  These 
ill-defended  possessions  England  now  prepared  to  seize.  Three 
ships  were  sent  out  under  letters  of  marque  commanded  by 
David,  Lewis  and  Thomas  Kirke,  and  Quebec,  already  on  tls 
verge  of  starvation,  was  compelled  to  surrender  (1639).  Chacp- 
lain  was  taken  to  England  a  prisoner,  but  when  Canada  «i» 
restored  to  the  French  he  returned  (1633)  to  hb  post,  vheie  he 
died  on  the  25th  of  December  1635.  He  had  married  in  x6ia, 
Hflinc  Boull6,  then  but  twelve  years  old.  She  did  not  lea^ 
France  for  Canada,  however,  until  ten  years  later.  Afttf  hj 
death  she  became  a  nun. 

Champlain*s  complete  works  in  6  vols,  were  pubCdied  nwSer  the 
patrona^  of  the  university  of  Laval  in  187a  There  is  a  cardui 
translation  of  Ckamplain's  Voyages,  by  Professor  and  Mfs  E.  G. 
Bourne  in  the  "  Trailmaker  "  series  edited  by  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster. 
See  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  Prance  in  (he  New  Worii  (186^);  j. 
Winsor,  Cartier  to  Prontenac  (1894):  N.  E.  Dioone.  CkMUtm 
(1905).  (N.  E.  D.) 

CHAMPLAIN,  a  lake  lying  between  the  sUtes  of  New  York 
and  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  and  poietrating  for  a  few  miles  into 
Canada.  It  extends  about  130  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  fresB 
}  m.  to  I  m.  in  width  for  40  m.  from  its  S.  tominos,  and  ihca 
widens  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  width  of  about  1 1  m.  ocsr 
Ausable  Point.  Its  area  is  about  500  sq.  m.  Its  surface  a  96 
ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  north  part  it  is  generally  from  too  to 
300  ft.  deep;  opposite  Essex,  N.Y.,  near  its  middle,  the  depth 
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to  400  ft;  bat  farther  south  it  is  much  less;  through- 
out the  srester  part  of  the  lake  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of  more 
than  100  ft.  Since  the  lake  is  caused  by  the  ponding  of  water 
in  a  broad  irregular  valley,  the  shore  line  is  nearly  evexywhere 
much  broken,  and  in  the  northern  portion  are  several  islands, 
both  large  and  small,  most  of  which  belong  to  Vermont.  These 
islands  divide  the  lake's  northern  end  into  two  large  arms 
w  hich  extend  into  Canada.  From  the  western  arm  the  Richelieu 
river  flows  out,  carrying  the  water  of  Champlain  to  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  waters  abound  in  salmon,  salmon-trout,  sturgeon 
and  other  fish,  and  are  navigated  from  end  to  end  by  large 
steamboats  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage.  The  lake 
was  formerly  the  scat  of  extensive  traffic,  especially  in  lumber, 
but  navigation  has  greatly  decreased;  the  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  at  the  lake  was  twice  as  great  in  the  early  '70's  as  it 
was  thirty  years  later.  The  principal  ports  are  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  Lake  Champlain  lies  in  a  valley  from  x  to 
30  m.  wide,  between  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  scenexy  is  most 
picturesque.  On  the  east  side  is  a  rather  gradual  ascent  for  30  m. 
or  more  from  shore  to  summit,  while  on  the  west  side  the  ascent 
is  by  a  succession  of  hills,  in  some  places  from  the  water's  edge. 
North  of  Crown  Point  low  mountains  rise  xooo  to  x6oo  ft.  above 
the  lake,and  behind  these  are  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  ft.  Lake  George  is 
a  tributary  on  the  south,  several  small  streams  flow  in  from  each 
side;  the  Champlain  Canal,  63  m.  in  length,  connects  the  lake 
with  the  Hudson  river;  and  through  the  Richelieu  it  has  a 
natural  outlet  to  the  north  into  the  St  Lawrence. 

Lake  Champlain  was  named  from  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who 
discovered  it  in  July  1609.  The  valley  is  a  natural  pathway 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  during  the  various 
wars  which  the  English  have  waged  in  America  it  had  great 
strategic  importance.  In  1731  the  French  built  a  fort  at  Crown 
Point;  in  1756,  another  at  Ticonderoga;  and  both  were  import- 
ant strategic  points  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  as  well  as  in 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  nth  of  October 
1776,  the  first  battle  between  an  American  and  a  British  fleet, 
the  battle  of  Valcour  Island,  was  fought  on  the  lake.  Benedict 
Arnold,  the  American  commander,  with  a  decidedly  inferior 
force,  withstood  the  British  under  Thomas  Pringle  for  about 
teven  hours,  and  then  during  the  night  escaped  through  the 
enemy's  line.  Although  overtaken  the  next  day  he  again,  after 
a  fight  of  a  few  hours,  made  a  successful  retreat. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  the  American  naval 
force  on  the  lake,  though  very  small,  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
British,  but  on  the  3Td  of  June  18x3  the  British  captured  two 
American  sloops  in  the  narrow  channel  at  the  northern  end  and 
gained  supremacy.  Both  sides  now  began  to  build  and  equip 
vessels  for  a  decisive  contest;  by  May  1814  the  Americans 
had  regained  supremaQr,  and  four  months  later  a  British  land 
force  of  11,000  men  under  Sir  George  Prevost  (i  767-1816)  and  a 
naval  force  of  16  vessels  of  about  2403  tons  with  937  men  and 
93  guns  under  Captain  George  Downie  (d.  1814)  confronted  an 
American  land  force  of  1500  men  under  Brigadier-General 
Alexander  Macomb  (1782-1841),  strongly  entrenched  at  Platls- 
burg.  and  an  American  naval  force  (anchored  in  Plattsburg  Bay) 
of  14  vessels  of  about  2244  tons  with  882  men  and  86  guns  under 
Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough  (1783-1825).  In  the  open 
bkc  the  British  naval  force  should  have  been  the  superior,  but 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  the  Americans  had  a  decided  advantage. 
Expecting  the  British  land  force  to  drive  the  American  fleet 
from  its  anchorage.  Captain  Downie,  on  the  xith  of  September 
1814,  began  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  had  continued 
only  fifteen  minutes  when  he  was  killed;  the  land  force  failed 
to  co-operate,  and  after  a  severe  fight  at  close  range  for  2}  hours, 
during  which  the  British  lost  about  300  men,  the  Americans  200 
and  the  vessek  of  both  sides  were  greatly  shattered,  the  British 
retreated  both  by  land  and  by  water,  abandoning  their  plan  of 
invading  New  York. 

Sec  C.  E.  Pcct,  "  Gbcbl  and  Post-Glacial  History  of  the  Hudson 
and  Champlain  Valleys,"  in  voL  xii.  of  the  Journal  oj  Geology 
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(Chicago,  1904);  P.  S.  Pahner,  History  of  Lake  CkamMn  (Alban- 
x866) ;  and  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan.  Sta  Pmoer  m  its  RelaUotu  totkgWt 
of  1S12  (a  vols.,  Boston,  1905). 

CHAMPHBSiA  MARIB  (1642-1698),  French  actress,  was 
bom  in  Rouen  of  a  good  family.  Her  father's  name  was  Desmares. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Rouen  with 
Charles  Chevillet  (X645-X70X),  who  called  himself  sieur  de 
Champmesl6,  and  they  were  married  in  x666.  By  1669  they 
were  playing  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  du  Marais,  her  first  appear- 
ance there  being  as  Venus  in  Boyer's  Pile  de  Venus.  The  next 
year,  as  Hermione  in  Racine's  Andromaque,  she  had  a  great 
success  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne.  Her  intimacy  with  Racine 
dates  from  then.  Some  of  his  finest  tragedies  were  written  for 
her,  but  her  repertoire  was  not  confined  to  them,  and  many  an 
indifferent  play — ^Uke  Thomas  Comeille's  Ariane  and  Comie 
d* Essex — owed  its  success  to  "  her  natural  manner  of  acting, 
and  her  pathetic  rendering  of  the  hapless  heroine."  PMdrt 
was  the  cUmax  of  her  triumphs,  and  when  she  and  her  husband 
deserted  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  (see  BijAKT  ad  fin.),  it  was 
selected  to  open  the  Com£die  Fran^ise  on  the  26U1  of  August 
x68a  Here,  with  Mme  Gu6rin  as  the  leading  comedy  actress, 
she  played  the  great  tragic  love  parts  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
dying  on  the  x  5th  of  May  1698.  La  Fontaine  dedicated  to  hex 
his  novel  Edphigor,  and  Boileau  immortalized  her  in  verse. 
Her  husband  distinguished  himself  both  as  actor  and  playwright, 
and  his  Parisien  (1682)  gave  Mme  Gu6rin  one  of  her  greatest 
successes. 

Her  brother,  the  actor  Nicolas  Desmares  (c.  1650-17x4), 
began  as  a  member  of  a  subsidized  company  at  Copenhagen,  but 
by  her  influence  he  came  to  Paris  and  was  received  in  1685 
sans  dibut — the  first  time  such  an  honour  had  been  accorded — 
at  the  Com6die  Francaise,  where  he  became  famous  for  peasant 
parts.  His  daughter,  to  whom  Christian  V.  and  his  queen  stood 
sponsors,  Christine  Antoinette  Charlotte  Desmares  (1682- 
1753)1  ^as  a  fine  actress  in  both  tragedy  and  soubrette  parts. 
She  made  her  d6but  at  the  Com6die  Francaisc  in  1699,  in  La 
Grange  Chancers  Oreste  et  Pylade,  and  was  at  once  received  as 
sociitaire.    She  retired  in  1721. 

CHAMPOLUON,    JEAN    FRANCOIS    (1790-1832),    French 

Egyptologist,  called  le  Jeune  to  distinguish  him  from  Cham- 

poIlion-Figeac  (9.V.),  his  elder  brother,  was  bom  at  Figeac,  in  the 

department  of  Lot,  on  the  23rd  of  December  1790.    He  was 

educated  by  his  brother,  and  was  then  appointed  government 

pupil  at  the  Lyceum,  which  had  recently  been  founded.    Hb 

first  work  (1804)  was  an  attempt  to  show  by  means  of  their 

names  that  the  giants  of  the  Bible  and  of  Greek  mythology  were 

personifications  of  natural  phenomena.    At  the  age  of  sixteen 

(1807)  he  read  before  the  aqidemy  of  Grenoble  a  paper  in  which 

he  maintained  that  the  Coptic  was  the  ancient  language  of 

Egypt    He  soon  after  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the 

friendship  of  Langl^,  De  Sacy  and  Millin.    In  1809  he  was 

made  professor  of  history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble,  and  there 

published  his  earlier  works.    Champollion's  first  decipherment 

of  hieroglyphics  dates  from  1821.    In  1S24  he  was  sent  by  Charles 

X.  to  visit  the  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  museums 

of  Turin,  Leghorn,  Rome  and  Naples;  and  on  his  return  he 

was  appointed  director  of  the  Egyptian  museum  at  the  Louvre. 

In  1828  he  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 

scientific  expedition  to  Egypt  in  company  with  Rosellin^  who 

had  received  a  similar  appointment  from  Leopold  II.,  grand 

duke  of  Tuscany.    He  remained  there  about  a  year.    In  March 

1831  he  received  the  chair  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  had 

been  created  specially  for  him,  in  the  College  de  France.    He 

was  engaged  with  Rosellini  in  publishing  the  results  of  Egyptian 

researches  at  the  expense  of  the  Tuscan  and  French  governments, 

when  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  and  died  at  Paris 

in  1832.    Champollion,  whose  claims  were  hotly  disputed  for 

many  years  after  his  death,  is  now  universally  acknowledged 

to  have  been  the  founder  of  Egyptology. 

He  wrote  VAgypte  sous  Us  Pharaons  {2  vols.  8vo,  1814);  Sur 
rScriture  kiiratufue  (1821);  Sur  Vicriture  demoiique;  Prfcis  du  sys- 
time  hihoglyphtque,  &*€.  (1824);  Pantheon  fgyptiai,  ou  collection 
des  personnages  mythologiques  de  I'ancienne  Egypie  (incomplete); 
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Monumau  de  r£gypU  ddela  Nubie  considiris  par  rapport  i  VkisUnrt, 
la  rtligion,  6fc.;  Crammaire  ityptienne  (i8\6),  and  Dictumnaire 
igyptienne  (1841),  edited  by  hts  brother;  Analyse  nUtkedique  du 
UxU  dSmotiquf  de  Rosette;  Apergu  des  risuUats  historiques  de  la 


el  de  Nubie  (1833);  and  also  several  letters  on  Egyptian  subjecU, 
addressed  at  different  periods  to  the  due  de  Blacas  and  others. 

See  H.  Hartleben,  ChampoUion,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Wtrk  (a  vols., 
1906) ;  also  Egypt:  Language  and  Writing  {ad  init.). 

CHAMPOLUON-nGEAC,  JACQUES  JOSEPH  (X77S-1867), 
French  archaeologist,  elder  brother  of  Jean  Francois  Cham- 
poUion, was  bom  at  Figeac  in  the  department  of  Lot,  on  the 
5th  of  October  1778.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  librarian 
at  Grenoble,  but  was  compeUed  to  retire  in  x  8 16  on  account  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  afterwards 
became  keeper  of  manuscripts  at  the  Biblloth^que  Nationalc  in 
Paris,  and  professor  of  palaeography  at  the  £cole  dcs  Chartcs. 
In  1849  he  became  librarian  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 
He  edited  several  of  his  brother's  works,  and  was  also  author  of 
original  works  on  philological  and  historical  subjects,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Nouvdles  recherches  sur  Us  patois  ou 
idiomes  mdgaires  de  la  France  (x8og).  Annates  de  Lagides  (1819) 
and  Charles  latina  sur  papyrus  du  VI*  sibcle  de  I'hre  chritienne. 
His  son  Aiitt  (1812-X894)  became  his  father's  assistant  at  the 
Bibliothdque  Nationale,  and  besides  a  number  of  works  on 
historical  subjects  wrote  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  study 
of  his  family  in  Les  Deux  ChampoUion  (Grenoble,  1887). 

CHANCE  (through  the  O.  Fr.  chiance^  from  the  Late  Lat. 
cadenlia,  things  happening,  from  cadere^  to  fall  out,  happen; 
cf.  "  case  "),  an  accident  or  event,  a  phenomenon  which  has  no 
apparent  or  discoverable  cause;  hence  an  event  which  has  not 
been  expected,  a  piece  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  From  the  popular 
idea  that  anything  of  which  no  assignable  cause  is  known  has 
therefore  no  cause,  chance  (Gr.  rinci)  was  regarded  as  having  a 
substantial  objective  existence,  being  itself  the  source  of  such 
uncaused  phenomena.  For  the  philosophic  theories  relating  to 
this  subject  see  Accidentausm. 

"  Chance,"  in  the  theory  of  probability,  is  used  in  two  ways. 
In  the  stricter,  or  mathematical  usage,  it  is  synonymous  with 
probability;  i.e,  if  a  particular  event  may  occur  in  n  ways  in  an 
aggregate  of  p  events,  then  the  "  chance  "  of  the  particular  event 
occurring  is  given  by  the  fraction  njp.  In  the  second  usage,  the 
"  chance  "  is  regarded  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  ways  which 
a  particular  event  may  occur  to  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it 
may  not  occur;  mathematically  expressed,  this  chance  is 
nl(p-n)  (see  Pkob abiuty)  .  In  the  English  law  relating  to  gaming 
and  wagering  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  games  of  chance 
and  games  of  skill  (see  Gauino  and  Wagering). 

CHANCEL  (through  O.  Fr.  from  Lat.  plur.  cancettif  dim.  of 
cancer,  grating,  lattice,  probably  connected  with  an  Indo- 
European  root  Kar-f  to  bend;  cf.  circus,  curve,  &c.),  in  the 
earliest  and  strictest  sense  that  part  of  a  church  near  the  altar 
occupied  by  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons  assisting  the  officiating 
priest,  this  space  having  originally  been  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  church  by  cancelU  or  lattice  work.  The  word  cancdli  is 
used  in  classical  Latin  of  a  screen,  bar  or  the  like,  set  to  mark 
off  an  enclosed  space  in  a  building  or  in  an  open  place.  It  is 
thus  used  of  the  bar  in  a  court  of  justice  (Cicero,  Verres^  u.  3  scq.). 
It  is  particularly  used  of  the  lattice  or  screen  in  the  ancient 
basilica,  which  separated  the  hema^  or  raised  tribunal,  from  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  use  of  the  name  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings  is  thus  natural,  for  the  altar  stood  in  the  place  occupied 
by  the  bema  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica.  From  the  screen  the 
term  was  early  transferred  to  the  space  inter  canccllos,  i.e.  the 
locus  altaris  canceUis  septus.  This  railed-off  space  is  now  gener- 
ally known  among  Roman  Catholics  as  the  "  sanctuary,"  the 
word  chancel  being  little  used.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
however,  the  word  chancel  survived  the  Reformation,  and  is 
applied,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  architectural  sense, 
to  that  part  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  principal  altar  or 
communion  table  and  by  the  clergy  and  singers  officiating  at  the 
chkf  services;  it  thus  includes  presbytery,  chancel  proper  and 


choir  (9.V-),  and  in  this  sense,  in  the  case  of  cathednb  aal 
other  large  churches,  is  often  used  tywuaymoasif  vitk  choir 
In  this  more  inclusive  sense  the  early  basiKcan  churches  had  no 
chancels,  which  were  a  comparatively  late  dcvdopmcni;  the 
canceiliy  e.g.  of  such  a  churdi  as  Saa  ClcmeiiU  at  Rome  a-c 
equivalent  not  to  the  "  chancel  screen  "  of  a  medieval  chcrc^ 
but  to  the  "altar  rails"  that  divide  off  the  sanctuary.  1= 
churches  of  the  type  that  grew  to  its  perfectieo  in  the  atddk 
ages  the  chanceb  are  dearly  differentiated  from  the  nave  by 
structural  features:  by  the  raising  of  the  floor  levd,  by  the 
presence  of  a  "  chancel  arch,"  and  by  a  rhanrrt  ox  rood  scrtca 
(see  Rood).  The  chancel  screen  might  be  no  move  than  a  \s* 
barrier,  some  4  ft.  high,  or  a  light  structure  <A  wood  or  VTtri<hi 
iron;  sometimes,  however,  they  were  messive  stooe  scxccu. 
which  in  certain  cases  were  continued  oa  either  side  betwcta  the 
piers  of  the  choir  and  (on  the  European  contiucBt)  rooad  che 
east  end  of  the  sanctuary,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Booisev 
Limoges,  Amiens  and  Chartrcs.  These  acreent  served  ibe 
purpose,  in  coUegiate  and  conventual  churches,  of  catting  of 
the  space  reserved  for  the  services  conducted  for  and  by  ti» 
members  of  the  chapter  or  community.  For  popular  tervios  a 
second  high  altar  was  usually  set  up  to  the  west  of  the  screen 
as  formerly  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  parish  dmrcfes  the 
screen  was  set,  partly  to  differentiate  the  space  occupied  by  the 
clergy  from  that  reserved  for  the  laity,  partly  to  support  tk 
representation  of  the  crucifixion  known  9a  the  Rood.  la  thoe 
churches,  too,  the  chancel  is  very  usually  structurally  dif  ercsti 
ated  by  being  narrower  and,  sometimes,  less  high  than  the  ca>^ 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  duty  of  repairing  the  cha£cd 
falls  upon  the  parson  by  ctistom,  while  the  repair  of  the  bbdr 
of  the  church  falls  on  the  parishioners.  la  particular  cases, 
as  in  certain  London  churches,  the  parishioners  also  have  ts 
repair  the  chancel.  Where  there  are  both  a  rector  and  a  Tkar 
the  repairs  arc  shared  between  them,  and  this  is  abo  the  case 
where  the  rector  is  a  lay  impropriator.  By  the  mbrk  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book  "  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have 
done  in  times  past,"  i.e.  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  some  partition  sufficient  to  separate  the  two  withSiJ 
interfering  with  the  view  of  the  congregation.  At  the  Refersa- 
tion,  and  for  some  time  after,  this  distinction  msa  regarded  by 
the  dominant  Puritan  party  as  a  mark  of  sacerdotalism,  a:^ 
services  were  commonly  said  in  other  parts  of  the  choxch,  the 
chancels  being  closed  and  disused.  The  rubric,  however,  diiecti 
that  " '  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer '  shall  be  used  in  the 
accustomed  place  in  the  church,  chapel  or  chancd,  except  i: 
shall  be  otherwise  determined  by  the  Ordinary."  Cbanod  screens. 
with  or  without  gates,  are  lawful,  but  chancdlors  of  dtoceio 
have  refused  to  grant  a  faculty  to  erect  gates,  as  unsecesiary  «r 
inexpedient. 

CHANCELLOR  (M.  Eng.  and  Anglo-Fr.  canceier,  ckamcder,  Fr. 
chancdier,  Lat.  cancdlarius)^  an  official  title  used  by  most  d  the 
peoples  whose  civilisation  has  arisen  directly  or  indirectly  cat  <i 
the  Roman  empire.  At  different  times  and  in  different  coantries 
it  has  stood  and  stands  for  very  various  duties,  and  has  beea.  aad 
is,  borne  by  officers  of  various  degrees  of  dignity.  The  original 
chancellors  were  the  canuUarii  of  Roman  courts  of  justice, 
ushers  who  sat  at  the  canceUi  or  lattice  work  screens  of  a 
"  basilica  "  or  law  court,  which  separated  the  judge  and  coonsd 
from  the  audience  (see  Chancel).  In  the  later  Eastern  empire 
the  cancdlarii  were  promoted  at  first  to  notarial  duties.  The 
barbarian  kingdoms  which  arose  on  the  ruin  of  the  enipire  in  the 
West  copied  more  or  less  intelligently  the  Roman  model  in  all 
their  judicial  and  financial  administration.  Under  the  Frankish 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  the  cattceiUrii  were  sob> 
ordinates  of  the  great  officer  of  state  called  the  rtferendarius, 
who  was  the  predecessor  of  the  nu>re  mcdeni  chancellor.  The 
office  became  established  under  the  form  ardd<cmctileHms,  or 
chief  of  the  cancellarii.  Stubbs  says  that  the  CaroliDgiaa 
chancellor  was  the  royal  notary  and  the  arch-cfaanceUor  keeper 
of  the  royal  seal.  His  functions  would  naturally  be  discharged 
by  a  cleric  in  times  when  book  learning  was  nuinly  coo&oed  to 
the  clergy.    From  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  the  post  was  fadd 
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by  a  bishop.  By  an  equally  natural  process  he  became  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  king  and  of  the  qucen.whoalso  had  her  chancellor. 
Such  an  office  possessed  an  obvious  capacity  for  developing  on 
the  judicial  as  well  as  the  administrative  side.  Appeals  and 
petitions  of  aggrieved  persons  would  pass  through  the  chancellor's 
hands,  as  well  as  the  political  correspondence  of  the  king.  Nor 
was  the  king  the  only  man  who  had  need  of  a  chancellor.  Great 
o£Bcers  and  corporations  also  had  occasion  to  employ  an  agent  to 
do  secretarial,  notarial  and  judicial  work  for  them,  and  called 
him  by  the  convenient  name  of  chancellor.  The  history  of  the 
office  in  its  many  adaptations  to  public  and  private  service  is  the 
history  of  its  development  on  judicial,  administrative,  political, 
secretarial  and  notarial  lines. 

The  model  of  the  Carolingian  court  was  followed  by  the 
medieval  states  of  Western  Europe.    In  England  the  office  of 
chancellor  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  first  English  king  to  use  the  Norman  practice 
of  sealing  instead  of  signing  documents;  and  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  onwards  the  succession  of  chancellors 
is  continuous.    The  chancellor  was  originally,  and  long  continued 
to  be,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  combined  the  functions  of  the  most 
dignified  of  the  royal  chaplains,  the  king's  secretary  in  secular 
matters,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  seal.    From  the  first,  then, 
though  at  the  outset  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  justiciar,  the 
office  of  chancellor  was  one  of  great  influence  and  importance. 
As  chaplain  the  chancellor  was  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience; 
as  secretary  he  enjoyed  the  royal  confidence  in  secular  affairs; 
as  keeper  of  the  seal  he  was  necessary  to  all  formal  expressions 
of  the  royal  will.    By  him  and  his  staff  of  chaplains  the  whole 
secretarial  work  of  the  royal  hoiisehold  was  conducted,  the 
accounts  were  kept  under  the  justiciar  and  treasurer,  writs  were 
drawn  up  and  sealcd,and  the  royal  correspondence  was  carried  on. 
He  was,  in  fact,  as  Stubbs  puts  it,  a  sort  of  secretary  of  state  for 
all  departments.    "  This  is  he,"  wrote  John  of  Salisbury  (d. 
1 180),  "  who  cancels  (cancellal)  the  evil  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
makes  equitable  (aequa)  the  commands  of  a  pious  prince,"  a 
curious  anticipation  of  the  chanccllo]('s  later  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion.    Under  Henry  II.,  indeed,  the  chancellor  was  already 
largely  employed  in  judicial  work,  either  in  attendance  on  the 
king  or  in  provincial  visitations;  though  the  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chancery  was  of  later  growth.    By  this  time,  however, 
the  chancellor  was  "  great  alike  in  Curia  and  Exchequer  ";  he 
was  secundus  a  rege,  i.e.  took  precedence  immediately  after  the 
justiciar,  and  nothing  was  done  either  in  the  Curia  or  the  ex- 
chequer without  his  consent.    So  great  was  his  office  that  William 
FitzStephen,  the  biographer  of  Becket,  tells  us  that  it  was  not 
purchasable  {tnunda  non  est),  a  statement  which  requires  modi- 
fication, since  it  was  in  fact  more  than  once  sold  under  Henry  I., 
Stephen,  Richard  and  John  (Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist.  i.  pp.  384-497 ; 
Gneist,  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  p.  219),  an  evil  precedent  which 
was,  however,  not  long  followed. 

The  judicial  duties  of  the  chancellor  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
all  petitions  addressed  to  the.  king  passed  through  his  hands. 
The  number  and  variety  of  these  became  so  great  that  in  1 280, 
under  Edward  I.,  an  ordinance  was  issued  directing  the  chancellor 
and  the  justices  to  deal  with  the  greater  number  of  them;  those 
which  involved  the  use  of  the  great  seal  being  specially  referred 
to  the  chancellor.  The  chancellor  and  justices  were  to  determine 
which  of  them  were  "  so  great,  and  of  grace,  that  the  chancellor 
and  others  would  not  despatch  them  without  the  king,"  and  these 
the  chancellor  and  other  chief  ministers  were  to  carry  in  person  to 
the  king  (Stubbs  ii.  263,  note,  and  p.  368).  At  this  period  the 
chancellor,  though  employed  in  equity,  had  ministerial  functions 
only;  but  when,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  chancellor 
ceased  to  follow  the  court,  his  tribunal  acquired  a  more  definite 
character,  and  petitions  for  grace  and  favour  began  to  be  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  him,  instead  of  being  merely  examined  and 
passed  on  by  him  to  the  king;  and  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
this  reign  matters  which  were  of  grace  were  definitely  committed 
to  the  chancellor  for  decision.  This  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor,  whence  developed 
that  insmense  body  of  rules,  supplementing  the  deficiencies  or 


modifying  the  harshness  of  the  common  law,  which  is  known 
as  Equity  (q.v.). 

The  position  of  the  chancellor  as  speaker  or  prolocutor  of  the 
House  of  Lords  dates  from  the  time  when  the  ministers  of  the 
royal  Curia  formed  ex  officio  a  part  of  the  commune  The 
concilium  and  parliament.  The  chancellor  originally  cbmaoeaor 
attended  with  the  other  officials,  and  he  continued  to  '•*««■- 
attend  ex  officio  a.hcr  they  had  ceased  to  do  so.  If  he 
chanced  to  be  a  bishop,  he  was  summoned  regularly  qua  bishop; 
otherwise  he  attended  without  summons.  When  not  a  peer  the 
chancellor  had  no  place  in  parliament  except  as  chancellor,  and 
the  act  of  31  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10  (1539)  laid  down  that,  if  not 
a  peer,  he  had  "  no  interest  to  give  any  assent  or  dissent  in 
the  House."  Yet  Sir  Robert  Bourchier  (d.  1349),  the  first  lay 
chancellor,  had  protested  in  134 1  against  the  first  statute  of  is 
Edward  III.  (on  trial  by  peers,  &c.),  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
received  his  assent  and  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
From  the  time,  however,  of  William,  Lord  Cowper  (first  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  in  1705,  created  Baron  Cowper 
in  1706),  all  chancellors  have  been  made  peers  on  their  elevation 
to  the  woolsack.  Sometimes  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  has 
been  transferred  from  the  chancellor  to  a  special  official,  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  (see  Lord  Keeper);  this  was  notably 
the  case  under  Queen  Elizabeth  (r/.  the  French  garde  des  sccaux, 
below).  Sometimes  it  is  put  into  commission,  being  affixed  by 
lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  By  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  of  1829  it  was  enacted  that  none  of  these  offices  could 
be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic  (see  further  under  Lord  High 
Chancellor).  The  office  of  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  that 
of  chancellor  of  Scotland  (who  ceased  to  be  appointed  after  the 
Act  of  Union  of  1707)  followed  the  same  lines  of  development. 

The  title  of  chancellor,  without  the  predicates  "  high  "  or 
*'  lord,"  is  also  applied  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  number  of 
other  officials  and  functionaries  of  varying  rank  and 
importance.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  o/ite* 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  office  which  originated  McAffovr. 
in  the  separation  of  the  chancery  from  the  exchequer 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216-1272).  His  duties  consisted 
originally  in  the  custody  and  employment  of  the  seal  of  the 
exchequer,  in  the  keeping  of  a  counter-roll  to  check  the  roll  kept 
by  the  treasurer,  and  in  the  discharge  of  certain  judicial  functions 
in  the  exchequer  of  account.  So  long  as  the  treasury  board  was 
in  active  working,  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  was  an 
office  of  small  importance,  and  even  during  a  great  part  of  the 
19th  century  was  not  necessarily  a  cabinet  office,  unless  held  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  At  the  present 
time  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  minister  of  finance,  and 
therefore  always  of  cabinet  rank  (see  Exchequer). 

The  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  the  representative 
of  the  crown  in  the  management  of  its  lands  and  the  control 
of  its  courts  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  property 
of  which  is  scattered  over  several  counties.  These  ./UJ*  *' 
lands  and  privileges,  though  their  inheritance  has  dtocd^. 
always  been  vested  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  have 
always  been  kept  distinct  from  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  palatine  rights  as  duke  of  Lancaster  were 
distinct  from  his  rights  as  king.  The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  ^cft 
only  the  chancery  court  of  the  duchy,  but  the  chancellor  can 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  county  court  judges  within  the  limits 
of  the  duchy;  he  is  responsible  also  for  the  land  revenues  of 
the  duchy,  which  are  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  keeps  the  seal  of  the  duchy.  His  appointment  is  by  letters 
patent,  and  his  salary  is  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  duchy. 
As  the  judicial  and  estate  work  is  done  by  subordinate  officials, 
the  office  is  practically  a  sinecure  and  is  usually  given  to  a  minister 
whose  assistance  is  necessary  to  a  government,  but  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  cannot  undertake  the  duties  of  an  imptortant 
department.  John  Bright  described  him  as  the  maid-of-all-work 
of  the  cabinet. 

The  chancellor  of  a  diocese  is  the  official  who  presides  over 
the  bishop's  court  and  exercises  jurisdiction  in  his  name. 
This  use  of  the  word  is  comparatively  modem,  and,  though 
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employed  in  acts  of  pariiament,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  com- 
itaission,  having  apparently  been  adopted  on  the  analogy  of  the 
BochMi*  like  title  in  the  state.  The  chancellor  was  originally 
MBtlcat        the  keeper  of  the  archbbhop  or  bishop's  seals;  but 

the  office,  as  now  understood,  includes  two  other 

offices  distinguished  in  the  commission  by  the  titles 
of  vicar-general  and  official  principal  (see  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction).  The  chancellor  of  a  diocese  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  whose  office  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancient  sckoiasticus  (see  Cathedral). 

The  chancellor  of  an  order  of  knighthood  discharges  notarial 
duties  and  keeps  the  seal.    The  chancellor  of  a  university  is 

an  official  of  medieval  ongin.  The  appointment  was 
JJ^  originally  made  by  the  popes,  and  the  office  from  the 

first  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  originally  of  great 
power.  The  chancellor  was,  as  he  remains,  the  head  of  the 
university;  he  had  the  general  superintendence  of  its  studies 
and  of  its  discipline,  could  make  and  unmake  laws,  try  and 
punish  offences,  appoint  to  professorial  chairs  and  admit  students 
to  the  various  degrees  (see  Du  Cange,  s.  "  CanceUarii  Aco- 
demiarum  ").  In  England  the  chancellorship  of  the  universities 
is  now  a  more  or  less  ornamental  office  and  is  confeijed  on  noble- 
men or  statesmen  of  distinction,  whose  principal  function  is  to 
look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  university,  especially 
in  Us  relations  with  the  government.  The  chancellor  is  repre- 
sented in  the  university  by  a  vice-chancellor,  who  performs  the 
administrative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  office.  In  the  United 
States  the  heads  of  certain  educational  establishments  have 
the  title  of  chancellor.  In  Scotland  the  foreman  of  a  jury  is 
called  its  chancellor.  In  the  United  States  the  chancellors  are 
jtidges  of  the  chancery  courts  of  the  states,  e.g.  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  where  these  courts  arc  still  maintained  as  distinct 
from  the  courts  of  common  law.  In  other  states,  e.  g.  New  York 
since  1847,  the  title  has  been  abolished,  and  there  is  no  federal 
duncellor. 

In  diplomacy  generally  the  chancellor  of  an  embassy  or 
legation  is  an  official  attached  to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador  or 
minister.  He  performs  the  functions  of  a  secretary,  archivist, 
notary  and  the  like,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  chancery,  or 
chancellery  (Fr.  chaneellerie),  of  the  mission.  The  functions 
of  this  office  are  the  transcribing  and  registering  of  official 
despatches  and  other  documents,  and  generally  the  transaction 
of  all  the  minor  business,  e.g.  marriages,  passports  and  the  like, 
connected  with  the  duties  of  a  diplomatic  agent  towards  his 
nationals  in  a  foreign  country.  The  dignified  connotation  of  the 
title  chancellor  has  given  to  this  office  a  prestige  which  in  Itself 
it  does  not  deserve;  and  "  chancery  "  or  "  chancellery  "  is 
commonly  used  as  though  it  were  synonymous  with  embassy, 
while  diplomatic  style  is  sometimes  called  style  de  ckancdlerU^ 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  chanceries  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

France, — ^The  country  in  which  the  office  of  chancellor  followed 
most  closely  the  same  lines  as  in  England  is  France.  He  had 
become  a  great  officer  under  the  Carolingians,  and  he  grew  still 
greater  under  the  Capetian  sovereigns.  The  great  chancellor, 
summus  canceUarius  or  archi-cancellariuSf  was  a  dignitary  who 
had  indeed  little  real  power.  The  post  was  commonly  filled  by 
the  archbishop  of  Reims,  or  the  bishop  of  Paris.  The  canceUarius, 
who  formed  part  of  the  royal  court  and  administration,  was 
officially  known  as  the  sub-<anceUarius  in  relation  to  the  summus 
canceUarius f  but  as  proto-cancellarius  in  regard  to  his  subordinate 
canceUarii.  He  was  a  very  great  officer,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  king's  chaplains  or  king's  clerks,  who  administered 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs;  he  had  judicial  powers,  and  from  the 
1 3th  century  had  the  general  control  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
chancellor  in  fact  became  so  great  that  the  Capetian  kings,  who 
did  not  forget  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  grew  afraid  of  him. 
Few  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  chancellors  failed  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  king,  or  parted  with  him  on  good  terms. 
Philip  Augustus  suspended  the  chancellorship  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  and  appointed  a  keeper  of  the  seals  {garde 
4es  sceaux).    The  office  was  revived  under  Louis  VIIL,  but  the 


ecclesiastical  chancellorship  was  final^  tqpRsed  '■  - 
The  king  of  the  13th  century  employed  odykecpn  4:^ 
Under  the  reign  of  PhUip  IV.  le  Bd  hyckucs»«tT 
appointed.     From  the  reign  of  Charks  V.  toUs!  giLj«  V 
French  ckancdier  was  elecied  by  the  royal  coaad  h  it 
century  he  became  irremovable,  a  dbtinaioa  ecr  k 
than  effective,  for  though  the  king  coald  act  <!^9 
office  he  could,  and  on  some  occasions  did.  depmcb-  J 
right  to  exercise  his  functions,  and  entrusted  ikaui'i^- 
the  seal.    The  ckancdier  from  the  i^lh  ctotary  dont.-. 
the  head  of  the  law,  and  performed  ihe  d«tiavht^=' 
entrusted  to  the  minbter  of  justice.    His  dke «»  h 
when  In  1790  the  whole  judicial  system  of  Fiuct^L 
away  by  the  Revolution.  The  smaller c4a«f Haw «<  tirpF- 
parlements  and  royal  courts  disappeared  at  tksaaefj 
when  Napoleon  was  organizing  the  emprit  beout^::* 
chancellor,  an  office  which  was  imitated  nthcr  Ik  h. 
Kander  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  than  fnm  tbt  .:!' 
chanceiier.    At  the  Restoration  the  office  of  dascesrr.  !- 
was  restored,  the  chancellor  being  presideat  ol  t^  ^'  '- 
Peers,  but  it  was  finally  abolished  at  the  revdsK:  e 
The  administraiion  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ispRsiiif.  1 
a  grand  ckancdier,  who  is  a  grand  cross  of  tk  order,  t: 
advises  the  head  of  the  state  in  matters  conanMi  ^ 
of  the  order.    The  title  of  ckancdier  oontinoes  »!sc  ic 
In  France  for  the  large  class  of  officiab  who  disdii;  = 
duties  in  some  public  offices,  in  embassirsandcoesUk'A 
draw  up  diplomas  and  prepare  all  formal  docoTafRtv  W 
charge  of  the  registration  and  preservation  of  tk  ani^^ 

5^aift.— In  Spain  the  office  of  chancellor,  cotfiSp.vi ' 
duced  by  Alphonso  VII.  (1126-1157),  who  adopted  « "ra 
court  of  his  cousins  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  d  Fnss 
cancUler  did  not  in  Spain  go  beyond  being  tk  kisg's  t:r-.  i 
The  chancellor  of  the  privy  seal,  canciOer  rfrf  «&  l»  ^  f*>"[ 
(literally  the  secret  seal),  was  the  king's  seattaiy,  »d  ^^is 
all  papers  other  than  diplomas  and  charters.  Tk  c6(7  *- 
abolbhed  In  1496,  and  its  functions  were  traBsfencd  utk" 
secreuries.  The  cancdario  was  the  chancdJor  of  i  c.  •'^  ^ 
The  canciUer  succeeded  the  maestscuda  or  sckdesHati  cf :  i^'- 
or  monastery.  CanciUer  mayor  de  CadiUa  b  to  kikn!^  •-< 
of  the  archbishops  of  Toleda  The  gran  cancSUr  ^  b  t'^  - 
high  chancellor  of  the  Indies,  held  the  seal  used  for  tk.^>» 
dominions  of  Spain,  and  presided  at  the  oonncfl  is  thti^ ' 
of  the  president.  The  office  disappeared  with  tk  loss  ci  ^' 
empire  in  America. 

Italy,  Germany,  (re. — In  central  and  oorthen  Ears?*.*^ 
Italy,  the  office  had  different  fortunes.  In  soatkn  Itth. ««^ 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  feudaUy  organized,  tk  duxAc 
the  Norman  kings,  who  followed  An^o-Nonnaa  preceded:^ 
closely,  and,  at  least  in  Sicily,  employed  En^ishnKs<*<"^' 
officers  as  were  known  in  the  West.  Tlie  snnilarity  b  soo^' 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  these  sovereigns  siso  wkiptcd 
and  offices  from  the  imperial  court  at  ConstsflUsopk. 
chancellor  was  officially  known  as  Piotonotary  and  Lof^ 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  GeraisB  priccts  c- 
Hohenstaufen  family,  who  acquired  the  klBgdomsol  N4<^' 
Sicily.  The  papal  or  apostolic  chancery  b  dealt  "n^h  i* 
article  on  the  Curia  Romana  {q.v.).  It  may  be  poioted  c(.t  u 
however,  that  the  close  connexion  of  tbe  papaqr  vitk^^" 
Roman  Empire  b  illustrated  by  tbe  fact  that  tk  ircist^ 
of  Cologne,  who  by  right  of  hu  sec  was  the  eoperors  *• 
chancellor  (ErM-Kamler)  for  Italy,  was  confirmed  as  ptp>'  ^ 
chancellor  by  a  bull  of  Leo  IX.  in  105  a.  The  origin  and  isi^ 
of  this  connexion  are,  however,  obscure;  it  spptan JJ  * 
ceased  before  X187.  The  last  record  of  a  papal  dexm^ 
the  middle  ages  dates  from  xaia,  from  whidi  Uoe  oc*^ 
reasons  much  dbputed,  the  head  of  the  papal  dsasoei? 
the  tlUe  vice-chancellor  (Hinschius  i.  439),  until  tk  ^-^ 
chancellor  was  restored  by  the  constitution  Sapie^UiH  d  1^ 
in  1908.  , 

The  title  of  arch-chancellor  (Erw-KamUr)  was  bone  ^  ^ 
great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Holy  Kob»o  ts 
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Ike  ucbbbhop  nl  Maiai  *u  uch-cfauKeUai  {or  Gcr 
''  '  lie  archbubop  of  Cologne  hdd  Ihe  dignity  for  Italy,  iitd  the 
' "  '  rehbbhop  ol  Trier  for  Gaul  and  the  kingdom  oi  Aria.  The 
:cond  and  third  of  these  dignities  became  purely  forma]  Tith 
''-  fee  decline  of  the  Empiic  iu  the  ijlh  centuiy.  But  the  aicb- 
'  haoceltonbip  of  Germany  remained  to  some  extent  a  reality 
-~  iUtbeEmpiiewufiiuillydissalvedin  i3o6.  The  office  continued 
..  0  be  attached  to  Ihe  archbiihopijc  of  Maioz,  which  wu  an 
-  lectonle.  Kul  von  Dalbeig,  the  last  holder  of  the  office,  and 
'      be  Sist  prioce  primate  of  llie  Confedention  of  the  Rhine, 

-  SDIinued  to  act  in  sbo*  at  least  u  chancellor  of  that  body, 
'  lad  wai  after  a  fashion  the  predecessor  of  the  BkhiUi  Kantltr, 

■  It  chancellor  oi  the  North  German  Confederation.  The  dutiet 
.  mpcsed  on  the  imperial  chancery  by  the  very  compljcaled 
ttDstilution  of  the  Empire  *ere,  however,  dischaiged  by  a  vice- 

-  :hanceUor  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  empeior.  The 
abbot  of  Fulda  was  chancellor  to  the  empreu. 

The  bouse  of  Austria  in  their  hFTtdiiary  dominions,  and  in 
■hose  of  iheir  poueasions  which  tliey  treated  as  heieditaty, 
even  where  the  sovereignty  was  in  theoiy  elective,  made  a  large 
and  peculiar  use  of  the  title  chancellor.  The  ofiicen  so  called 
weie  ol  course  distinct  (rora  the  arch-chancellor  and  vice- 
thoncelloi  of  Ihe  Empiie,  although  the  imperial  crown  became 
.  in  pnclice  heieditaty  in  the  house  of  Habsburg.  In  the  family 
Wales  their  idmiiiittrHtioa  wu.  to  use  a  phrase  familiar  to  Ihe 
French,  "  potyiyaodic."  A>  it  was  when  Cully  developed,  and 
as  it  remained  until  Ihe  March  revolution  of  rS4S.  it  wu 
conducted  through  boards  presided  over  by  a  chancellor.  There 
were  three  aulic  chancelloiships  for  the  internal  aHairs  of  their 
dominions,  "a  united  aulic  chancellorship  for  all  parts  of  the 
empire  (i...  of  Austria,  not  the  Holy  Roman)  not  belonginB 
Hungary  or  Transylvania,  and  a  separate  chancellonhip  f 
each  of  those  last-mentioned  provinces  "  (Hartig,  Gtnetir  ef 
llu  Ractmium  im  AiaJria)^  There  were  also  a  house,  a  court,  and 
a  iUte  chancellor  (or  the  business  of  the  imperial  household 
ind  CoreigD  aSain,  who  were  not,  however  the  presidents  of  a 
board.  These  "  aulic  "  (i.e.  court}  officers  were  in  fact  secretaries 
of  the  sovereign,  and  administrative  or  political  ratha  than 
Judicial  incharacter,  though  the  boards  over  which  they  presided 
con  trolled  judicial  OS  well  Bsadministrative  affairs.  In  the  case  of 
such  statesmen  as  ICauniti  and  Mettemich,  who  were  bouse, 
court,  and  state  chancellors  as  well  as  "  united  aulic  "  chancdlon, 
the  combination  of  offices  made  them  in  practice  prime  ministers, 
or  lather  lieutenants-general,  of  the  sovereign.  The  system 
was  (ubject  to  modifications,  and  [a  the  end  it  broke  down 
under  its  own  complicatiooi.  We  ire  not  dealing  here  with 
the  confusing  history  ol  the  Austrian  administration,  and  these 
details  are  only  quoted  to  show  how  it  happened  that  in  Austria 
the  title  chancellor  caiDe  to  mean  a  political  officer  and  minister. 
Tlicre  is  obviously  a  vast  difference  between  such  an  oSdtl 
as  Kaunita,  who  as  house,  court,  and  state  chancellor  woa 
niniscer  of  foreign  aSoirs,  and  as"  united  aulic  "choccellot  had  a 
geneial  superiority  over  the  whole  machinery  of  govemmeot,  and 
the  lord  high  chancellor  in  England,  the  ikatutlUr  In  France,  or 
the  caxiUtr  mayor  in  Castile,  though  the  title  wis  thesame.  The 
development  oi  the  office  in  Austria  must  be  understood  in  order 
to  explain  the  position  and  functions  o(  the  imperial  chancellor 
(Rtiiks  Kaiaier)  of  the  modem  German  empire.  Although  the 
pnsenC  empire  is  sometimes  thetoiically  and  absurdly  spoken  of 
ail  revival  of  the  medieval  Empire,  it  is  in  reality  an  adaptation 
ol  the  Austrian  empire,  which  was  a  continuation  under  a  new 
nime  of  the  hereditary  Habsburg  monarchy.  The  RiichsKeraler 
a  the  immediate  successor  of  the  BuKda  Kamitr,  la  chancellor 
ol  the  North  German  Confederation  (BiiwI).  But  the  Bvi^iJ 
Kamitr,  who  bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  eicept  in  mere 
nime  to  the  Ea-KaiaUr  ol  the  old  Empire,  was  in  a  position 
not  perhaps  actually  like- that  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  but  capable  of 
becoming  much  the  ume  thing.  When  the  German  empire  was 
established  in  lt;i  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  Bumiti  Kaialtr 
ud  became  Jtiidu  Kamitr,  took  care  that  his  position  should 
be  as  h'ke  iipoasibte  to  that  of  Prince  Kauniu  or  Prince  Metter- 
lich.    Tbc  «OMtit|ition  of  the  Cemwa  emfrite  ii  separately 


dealt  -with,  but  il  may  be  painted  out  here  that  the  Rtkh 
Kamitt  11  the  federal  miniilei  ol  the  empire,  the  chief  ol  the 
federal  officials,  ud  *  great  political  officer,  who  directs  the 
foreign  ofloici,  and  luperintendi  the  iotcRial  aSiiii,  of  the 

In  these  German  lUtes  the  title  of  cbancellor  is  also  given  at 
In  France  to  govenunent  and  tliplomitic  offidalawho  do  notarial 
duties  and  have  charge  of  archives.  Tfae  title  of  chancellor  hai 
tiaturally  been  widely  used  in  the  German  and  Scaodinaviaa 
states,  and  in  Russia  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  has 
there  as  elsewhere  wavered  between  being  a  political  and  a 
judicial  office.  Frederick  the  Great  ol  Prussia  created  a  Grojt 
Kataier  for  judicial  dutis  in  1746.  But  there  was  in  Prussia 
a  slate  chancellorship  on  the  Austrian  model.  It  wis  allowed 
to  lapse  on  the  death  of  Hirdenberg  in  iSsj.  The  Prussian 
chancellor  after  hit  time  was  one  of  the  four  court  ministrie* 
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Virginia,  U.S.A.,  situated  almost  midway  between  Washington 
and  Richmond.  It  wis  Ihe  centrel  point  of  one  of  the  greatest 
battlesof  the  Civil  War,  fought  on  the  md  and  jrd  ol  May  iSAj, 
between  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Mijor-Ceneral 
Hooker,  and  the  Confcdeiale  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under 
General  Lee.  (See  Ameucak  Cnu  Wu,  and  WiuiEuitss.) 
General  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  woa  mortally  wounded  in  this 

CHAXCB-IIEDLET  (from  the  A.-Fr.  cluna-meiUt,  ■  miied 
chance,  and  not  from  thatidt-medUt,  a  hot  aflray),  ut  acdilent 
of  a  mixed  character,  an  old  term  in  English  law  lor  1  lorm  of 
homicide  arising  out  of  1  sudden  iSray  or quirreL  The  hotnicide 
has  not  the  chancteristic  ol  "  malice  prepense  "  which  would 
raise  Ihe  death  to  murder,  nor  Ihe  completely  accidental  nature 
which  would  reduce  it  Co  homicide  by  misidventun.  It  wat 
piacticilly  identical,  therefore,  with  manitiughter. 

CHANCBRT,  in  English  law,  the  Court  ol  the  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  consolidated  in  187^  along  with  the  other  superior 
courts  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.     Its  origin  il  boticed 

It  ha*  been  customary  to  say  that  the  court  of  chancery 
couiisls  of  two  distinct  tribunal*— one  a  court  of  common  law, 
the  other  a  court  ol  equity.  From  the  iotmer  have  issued  all 
the  originsl  writs  pming  under  the  grcil  seal,  all  cammiisioni 
of  sewers,  lunacy,  and  the  like — Mme  of  these  writs  being  origin- 
ally kept  in  a  Aans^  or  hamper  (whence  the  "  haiuper  office  "), 
and  others  in  a  llttlesack  or  bag  (whence  the"  petty-bag  office  "). 
The  court  had  likewise  power  to  hold  pleas  upon  uirtfaiiai  (q.v.) 
for  repeal  of  tellen  patent,  &c  "  So  little,"  layi  Blackitone, 
"  is  commonly  dotte  on  the  common  law  lide  of  the  court  thai 
I  have  met  with  no  traces  of  any  writ  of  error  being  actually 
fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  wu 
ipposed  superiority  ol  conscience  and  equity 
over  the  itrict  law.  The  appearance  ol  equity  In  England  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  course  of  legal  history  in  progressive 


What 


porated  with  or  superseding  the  common  law,  it  gave  rise  to  ■ 
'lolly  independent  set  of  tribunals.  The  English  dislike  of  the 
'il  law,  and  the  tendency  to  follow  precedent  which  has  never 
ised  to  chanictetiie  English  Uwyen,  account  for  this  un- 
rtunate  separation.  Tbc  diimi  ol  equity  in  its  culler  stages 
[  well  expressed  in  Ihe  little  treatise  called  Dxlar  cud  SIndenI, 
blished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.:— "  Consdence  never 
listelb  the  law  pat  addeth  |o  it,  bsl  onl^r  when  the  l«w  i; 
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directly  in  itself  against  the  law  of  God,  or  law  of  reason."  So  also 
King  James,  speaking  in  the  Star  Chamber,  says:  "  Where  the 
rigour  of  the  law  in  many  cases  will  undo  a  subject,  then  the 
chancery  tempers  the  law  with  equity,  and  so  mixes  mercy  wi'.^ 
justice,  as  it  preserves  a  man  from  destruction."  This  theory 
of  the  essential  opposition  between  law  and  equity,  and  of  the 
natural  superiority  of  the  latter,  remained  long  after  equity  had 
ceased  to  found  itself  on  natural  justice,  and  had  become  as 
fixed  and  rigid  as  the  common  law  itself.  The  jealousy  of  the 
common  lawyers  came  to  a  head  in  the  time  of  Lord  EUesmere, 
when  Coke  disputed  the  right  of  the  chancery  to  give  relief 
against  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench  obtained 
by  gross  fraud  and  imposition.  James  I.,  after  consultation, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  court  of  equity.  The  substitution  of 
lay  for  clerical  chancellors  is  regarded  by  G.  Spence  {Equitable 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  2  vols.,  1846-1 849)  as  having 
at  first  been  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  laymen  were  ignorant 
of  the  principles  on  which  their  predecessors  had  acted.  Lord 
Nottingham(i62i-x682)  is  usually  credited  with  the  first  attempt 
to  reduce  the  decisions  of  the  court  to  order,  and  his  work  was 
continued  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (1690-X764).  By  the  time  of 
Lord  Eldon  equity  had  become  £xed,  and  the  judges,  like  their 
brethren  in  the  common  law  courts,  strictly  followed  the  pre- 
cedents. Henceforward  chancery  and  common  law  courts  have 
exhibited  the  anomaly  of  two  co-ordinate  sets  of  tribunals, 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  same  matters,  and  compeUed  to 
proceed  in  many  cases  on  wholly  different  principles.  The  court 
of  chancery  could  in  most  cases  prevent  a  person  from  taking 
advantage  of  a  common  law  right,  not  approved  of  by  its  own 
system.  But  if  a  suitor  chose  to  go  to  a  court  of  common  law, 
he  might  claim  such  unjust  rights,  and  it  required  the  special 
intervention  of  the  court  of  equity  to  prevent  his  enforcing  them. 
In  many  cases  also  a  special  application  had  to  be  made  to 
chancery  for  facilities  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  case  at  common  law.  Another  source  of 
difficulty  and  annoyance  was  the  uncertainty  in  many  cases 
whether  the  chancery  or  common  law  courts  were  the  proper 
tribunal,  so  that  a  suitor  often  found  at  the  dose  of  an  expensive 
and  protracted  suit  that  he  had  mistaken  his  court  and  must  go 
elsewhere  for  relief.  Attempts  more  or  less  successful  were  made  to 
lessen  those  evils  by  giving  the  powers  to  both  sets  of  courts;  but 
down  to  the  consolidation  effected  by  the  Judicature  Act,  the 
English  judicial  system  justified  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Westbury, 
that  one  tribunal  was  set  up  to  do  injustice  and  another  to  stop  it 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  chancery  was  commonly  divided 
into  exclusive,  concurrent  and  auxiliary.  Chancery  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  when  there  were  no  forms  of  action  by  which  relief 
could  be  obtained  at  law,  in  respect  of  rights  which  ought  to  be 
enforced.  Trusts  were  the  most  con^icuous  example  of  this 
dass.  It  also  induded  the  rights  of  married  women,  infants 
and  lunatics.  Chancery  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  the 
common  law  did  not  give  adequate  relief,  e.g.  in  cases  of  fraud, 
accident,  mistake,  spedfic  performance  of  contracts,  &c.  It  had 
auxiliary  jurisdiction  when  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
law  eourts  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  evidence. 

The  Judicature  Act  1873  enacted  (§  24)  that  in  every  civil 
cause  or  matter  commenced  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  law 
and  equity  should  be  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  court  of  appeal  respectively,  according  to  the  rules  therein 
contained,  which  provide  for  giving  effect  in  all  cases  to  "equit- 
able rights  and  other  matters  of  equity."  The  2sth  section 
dedared  the  law  hereafter  to  be  administered  in  England  on 
certain  points,  and  ordained  that  "  generally  in  all  matters  not 
hereinbefore  particularly  mentioned  in  which  there  is  any  con- 
flict or  variance  between  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  with  reference  to  the  same  matter,  the  rules 
of  equity  shall  prevail."  The  34th  section  spedfically  assigned 
to  the  chancery  division  the  following  causes  and  matters: — 
The  administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons;  the 
dissolution  of  partnerships,  or  the  taking  of  partnership,  or 
other  accounts;  the  redemption  or  foredosure  of  mortgages; 
the  raising  of  portions,  or  other  charges  on  land;  the  sale 


and  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  property  subject  to  asy 
lien  or  charge;  the  execution  of  trusts,  charitable  or  private; 
the  rectification,  or  setting  aside,  or  canoeDatkm  of  deeds  or 
other  written  instriiments;  the  spedfic  perfoTmaDoe  of  oaatzacts 
between  vendors  and  purchasers  of  r^  estates,  indnding  ooa- 
tracts  for  leases;  the  partition  or  sale  of  real  estates;  the  ward- 
ship of  infants  and  the  care  of  infants'  estates. 

The  chancery  division  originally  consisied  ci  the  knd  chiBceSar 
as  president  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  three  via- 
chajicellors.    The  master  of  the  rolls  was  also  a  ■«'««****'  of  the 
court  of  appeal,  but  Sir  George  Jessel,  who  held  that  office  vAea 
the  new  system  came  into  force,  regularly  sat  as  a  judge  of 
first  instance  until  1881,  when,  by  the  act  of  that  year  (sec  a), 
the  master  of  the  rolls  became  a  member  of  the  ooort  ci  wppesl 
only,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  jedge 
to  supply  the  vacancy  thus  ooasioned  (sec  3).  Sir  Jazoes  Baooa 
(1798-1895)  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  vice-chanoeilocs.    He 
retained  his  seat  on  the  bench  until  the  ytai  1886,  when  he 
retired  after  more  than  seventeen  years'  judidal  service.    For 
some  reason  the  solidtors,  when  they  had  the  dhnoe,  prrfmad 
to  bring  their  actions  in  the  chancery  division.    Tlie  practice 
introduced  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  trying  actions  with  enl 
evidence  instead  of  affidavits,  and  the  comparative  iaexpcrieaoe 
of  the  chancery  judges  and  counsd  in  that  mode  of  trial,  teadd 
to  lengthen  the  time  required  for  the  disposal  of  the  bcsiaesk 
Demand  was  consequently  made  for  more  judges  in  the  chaxKziy 
division.    By  an  act  of  1877  the  appointment  of  an  additkcal 
judge  in  that  division  was  authorized,  and  Sir  Edward  F17 
(afterwards  better  known  as  a  lord  justice)  vras  appointed. 
In  August  1899  the  crown  consented  to  the  appointmat  of  a 
new  judge  of  the  High  Court  in  the  chancery  divnioa  ob  an 
address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  pursuant  to  the  S'tli 
section  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  1876.    The  chancery 
division,  therefore,  consists  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  six  puise 
judges.    The  latter  are  styled  and  addrened  In  the  same  manscr 
as  was  customary  in  the  old  common  law  courts.^    Tonae&f 
there  were  only  four  judges  of  this  division  (being  the  sncoeson 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  the  three  vice-chancellors)  to  whoea 
chambers  were  attached.    The  fifth  judge  heard  osily  casses 
with  witnesses  transferred  to  him  from  the  overflo'wing  of  tht 
lists  of  his  four  brethren.    In  each  set  of  chambers  there  werr 
three  chief  clerks,  with  a  staff  of  assistant  derks  under  theoL 
The  chief  derks  had  no  original  jurisdiction,  but  heard  app&o- 
tions  only  on  behalf  of  the  judge  to  whose  chambers  they  beloaged, 
and  theoretically  every  suitor  had  the  right  to  have  his  applica- 
tion heard  by  the  judge  himself  in  chambers.    But  the  appooit- 
ment  of  a  sixth  judge  enabled  the  lord  chancellor  to  carry  ovt 
a  reform  recommended  by  a  departmental  aRnmltlee  wUch 
reported  in  1885.    The  great  difficulty  in  the  chanooy  tfivisaoa 
alwajrs  was  to  secure  the  continuous  hearing  of  actkms  with 
witnesses,  as  nearly  one-half  of  the  judge's  time  was  taken  6p 
with  cases  adjourned  to  him  from  chambers  and  other  adminb- 
trative  business  and  non-witness  actions  and  motions.    The  ta- 
tcmiption  of  a  witness  action  for  two  or  three  days,  partlcnhHy 
in  a  country  case,  occasioned  great  expense,  and  had  other 
inconveniences.    It  was  a  simple  remedy  to  link  the  judges  a 
pairs  with  one  list  of  causes  and  one  set  of  chambers  assigned  u» 
each  pair.    This  reform  was  eff^rted  by  the  alteration  of  a  few 
words  in  certain  rules  of  court.    There  are,  therefore,  only  ihr«c 
sets  of  chambers,  each  containing  four  chief  derks^  or,  as  they 
are  now  styled,  masters  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  of  the 
linked  judges,  by  arrangement  between  themselves,  amtinnou5ly 
tries  the  witness  actions  in  their  common  list,  v^iile  the  other 
attends  in  chambers,  and  also  hears  the  motions,  petitiocis, 
adjourned  summonses  and  non-witness  cases. 
Although  styled  masters  it  does  not  appear  that  the  chief 

*  The  comte  de  Franpueville  comments  00  the  misme  of  the  title 
"  Lord  **  in  addressing  judges  as  another  anomaly  whidi  only  adds  to 
the  confusion,  but  perhaps  unnecessarily.  According  to  Fmb  (vol 
viii.  p.  300)  it  was  only  in  the  i8th  century  that  the  judges  bcgaa  to 
be  addressed  by  the  title  of  "Your  Loidahip.*'  In  the  Year  Books  (he 
adds)  they  are  constantly  addressed  by  the  title  of  "  Sir."  "Sir. 
VOU9  voyez  bien,"  &c. 
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derks  have  any  larger  or  di£ferent  jurisdiction  than  they  had 
before.  They  are  still  the  representatives  of  and  responsible 
to  the  judges  to  whom  the  chambers  are  attached.  The  judge 
may  either  hear  an  applicatbn  in  chambers,  or  may  direct  any 
matter  which  he  thinks  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  argued 
before  him  in  court,  or  a  party  may  move  in  court  to  discharge 
an  order  made  in  chambers  with  a  view  to  an  appeal,  but  this  is 
not  required  if  the  judge  certifies  that  the  matter  was  sufficiently 
djy^ifsH  before  him  in  chambers. 

Under  the  existing  rules  of  court  many  orders  can  now  be 
made  on  summons  in  chambers  which  used  formerly  to  require 
a  suit  or  petition  in  court  (see  Order  LV.  as  to  foredosure, 
administration,  payment  out  of  money  in  court  and  generally). 
The  judge  is  also  enabled  to  decide  any  particular  question  arising 
in  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  or  execu- 
tion of  the  trusts  of  a  settlement  without  directing  administration 
of  the  whole  estate  or  execution  of  the  trusts  generally  by  the 
court  (Order  LV.  rule  xo),  and  where  an  application  for  accounts 
is  made  by  a  dissatisfied  beneficiary  or  creditor  to  order  the 
accounts  to  be  delivered  out  of  court,  and  the  application  to 
stand  over  till  it  can  be  seen  what  questions  (if  any)  arise  upon 
the  accounts  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  court  (Order  LV. 
2,  loa).  Delay  and  consequent  worry  and  expense  are  thus 
saved  to  the  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  routine 
administration  is  got  rid  of  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  judicial 
term  can  be  devoted  to  hearing  actions  and  deciding  any  question 
of  importance  in  court.  The  work  of  the  chambers  staff  of  the 
Judges  has  probably  been  increased;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  lightened  by  the  removal  of  the  winding-up  bixsiness. 
The  chancery  division  has  also  inherited  from  the  court  of 
chancery  a  staff  of  registrars  and  taxing  masters. 

In  the  United  States  "  chancery  "  is  generally  used  as  the 
synoaym  of  "  equity."  Chancery  practice  is  practice  in  cases 
of  equity.  Chancery  courts  are  equity  courts  (see  Equity). 
For  the  diplomatic  sense  of  chancery  (chancellery)  see  Chan- 
cellor. 

GHAHDA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Nagpur 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  1901  the  town  had  a 
population  of  17,803.  It  b  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Virai 
and  Jharpat  rivers.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Gond  kingdom 
of  Chanda,  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  Hindu  state 
in  the  nth  or  X3th  century,  and  survived  until  Z75X  (see  Gond- 
wana).  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  5I  m.  in 
circuit.  It  has  several  old  temples  and  tombs,  and  the  district 
at  large  is  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity.  There  are  manufactures 
of  cotton,  silk,  brass-ware  and  leather  slippers,  and  a  considerable 
local  trade. 

The  DxSTSiCT  07  CsAMDA  has  an  area  of  10,156  sq.m.  Except- 
ing in  the  extreme  west,  hills  are  thicUy  dotted  over  the  country, 
sometimes  hi  detached  ranges,  occasionally  in  isolated  peaks 
rising  sheer  out  from  the  plain.  Towards  the  east  they  increase 
in  height,  and  form  a  broad  tableland,  at  places  3000  ft  above 
sea-leveL  The  Wainganga  river  flows  throu^  the  district  from 
north  to  south,  meeting  the  Wardha  river  at  Seoni,  where  their 
streams  unite  to  form  the  Pranhita.  '  Chanda  is  thicUy  studded 
with  fine  tanks,  or  rather  artificial  lakes,  formed  by  closing  the 
outlets  of  small  valleys,  or  by  throwing  a  dam  across  tracts 
intersected  by  streams.  The  broad  clear  sheets  of  water  thus 
created  are  often  very  picturesque  in  their  surroundings  of  wood 
and  rock.  The  chidf  architectural  objects  of  interest  arc  the 
cave  temples  at  Bhandak,  Winjbasani,  Dewala  and  Ghugus 
a  rock  temple  ui  the  bed  of  the  Wardha  river  below  Ballalpur 
the  ancient  temples  at  Markandi,  Ambgaon  and  elsewhere 
the  forts  of  Wairagarh  and  Ballalpur;  and  the  old  walls  of  the 
dty  of  Chanda,  its  system  of  waterworks,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Gond  kings.  In  xgox  the  population  was  601,533,  showing  a 
decrease  of  15%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
miOet,  pulse,  wheat,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  The  district  contains 
the  foaMifId  of  Warora,  which  was  worked  by  government  till 
Z906,  when  it  was  closed.  Other  fields  are  known,  and  iron  ores 
aiso  occur.  Hie  district  suffered  severely  from  famine  in  1900, 
when  in  April  the  number  of  persons  relieved  rose  to  90,00a 
V  15 


CHANDAUSI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Moradabad 
district  of  the  United  Provinces,  a8  m.  south  of  Moradabad. 
Pop.  (1901)  25,7x1.  It  is  an  important  station  on  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkhand  railway,  with  a  junction  for  Aligarh.  Its  chief 
exports  aro  of  cotton,  hemp,  sugar  and  stone.  There  is  a  factory 
for  pressing  cotton. 

CHAND  BARDAI  (fl.  e.  laoo),  Hindu  poet,  was  a  native  of 

Lahore,  but  lived  at  the  court  of  Prithwi  Raja  (Prithiraj),  the 

last  Hindu  sovereign  of  Delhi.    His  Prithiraj  Rasau^  a  poem  of 

some  100,000  stanzas,  chronicling  his  master's  deeds  and  the 

contemporary  history  of  his  part  of  India,  is  valuable  not  only 

as  historical  material  but  as  the  earliest  monument  of  tlw  Western 

Hindi    language,  and  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  bardic 

chronicles  for  which  Rajputana  is  celebrated.    It  is  written  in 

ballad  form,  and  portions  of  it  are  still  sung  by  itinerant  bards 

throughout  north-western  India  and  Rajputana. 

See  Lieut.-Col.  James  Tod,  Aimals  and  AnUquUits  of  Rajasfhan 
(3  vols.,  London,  1839-1832;  repub.  by  Lalit  Mohan  Auddy,  a  voia 
lb.,  1894-1895),  wbeie  good  translations  are  given. 

CHANDBUER,  a  frame  of  metal,  wood,  crystal,  gfass  or  china, 
pendent  from  roof  or  ceiling  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lights. 
The  word  is  French,  but  the  appliance  has  lost  its  original 
significance  of  a  candle-holder,  the  chandelier  being  now  chiefly 
used  for  gas  and  electric  lighting.  Clusters  of  hanging  lights 
were  in  use  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  and  appear  originally 
to  have  been  almost  invariably  of  wood.  They  were,  however, 
so  speedily  ruined  by  grease  that  metal  was  gradually  sub- 
situted,  and  fine  and  comparatively  early  examples  in  beaten 
iron,  brass,  copper  and  even  silver  are  still  extant.  Throughout 
the  xyth  century  the  hanging  candle-holder  of  brass  or  bronze 
was  common  throughout  northern  Europe,  as  innumerable 
pictures  and  engravings  testify.  In  the  great  periods  of  the  art 
of  decoration  in  France  many  magnificent  chandeliers  were 
made  by  Boulle,  and  at  a  later  date  by  Gouthi^  and  Thomire 
and  others  among  the  extraordinarily  clever  fondeurs-cisdeurs 
of  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century.  The  chandelier  in  rock 
crystal  and  its  imitations  had  come  in  at  least  a  hundred  years 
bdfore  their  day,  and  continued  in  favour  to  the  middle  of  the 
igth.  century,  or  even  somewhat  later.  It  reached  at  last  the 
most  extreme  elaboration  of  banality,  with  ropes  of  pendants 
and  hanging  faceted  drops  often  called  lustres.  When  many 
lights  were  burning  in  one  of  these  chandeliers  an  effect  of 
splendour  was  produced  that  was  not  out  of  place  in  a  ballroom, 
but  the  ordinary  household  varieties  were  extremely  ugly  and 
inartistic  The  more  purely  domestic  chandelier  usually  carries 
from  two  to  six  lights.  The  rapidly  growing  xise  of  electricity 
as  an  illuminating  medium  and  the  preference  for  smaller  dusters 
of  lights  have,  iMwever,  pushed  into  the  background  an  appli- 
ance which  had  grown  extremely  commonplace  in  design,  and 
had  become  out  of  character  with  modem  ideas  of  household 
decoratioiL 

CHANDBRITAGORB.  or  Chandakmagax,  a  French  settlement 
in  India,  with  a  small  adjoining  territory,  dtuated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Hugli,  so  m.  above  Calcutta,  in  33"  51'  40^'  N. 
and  88*  34'  50"  E.  Area  3  SQ-  m. ;  pbp.  (1901)  35,00a  Chander- 
nagore  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  European  history  of 
Bengal.  It  braune  a  permanent  French  settlement  in  x688,  but 
did  not  rise  to  any  importance  till  the  time  of  Dupleix,  during 
whose  administration  more  than  two  thousand  brick  houses  were 
erected  in  the  town  and  a  considerable  maritime  trade  was  carried 
on.  In  x  7 57  Chandemagore  was  bombarded  by  an  Enfpish  fleet 
under  Adiniral  Watson  and  captured;  the  fortifications  and 
houses  were  afterwards  demolished.  On  peace  being  established 
the  town  was  restored  to  the  French  in  X763.  When  hostilities 
afterwards  broke  out  in  1794,  it  was  again  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Eng^lish,  and  was  held  by  them  till  x8x6,  when  it  was  a  second 
time  given  up  to  the  French;  it  has  ever  nnoe  remained  in  their 
possession.  All  the  former  oommerdal  grandeur  of  Chander* 
nagore  has  now  passed  away,  and  at  present  it  is  little  more 
than  a  quiet  suburb  of  Calcutta,  without  any  external  trade.  The 
European  town  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bMutiful  reach  of 
the  Hugli,  with  clean  wide  thoroughfares,  and  many  elefaat 
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residences  along  the  river-bank.  The  authorities  of  Chandema- 
gore  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor-general  of 
Pondicherry,  to  whom  is  confided  the  general  government  of 
all  the  French  possessions  in  India. 

CHANDLER,  HENRY  WILUAM  (iS^a-iSfig),  English  scholar, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  31st  of  January  1828.  In  1848  he 
entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  fellow 
in  1853.  In  1867  he  succeeded  H.  L.  Mansel  as  Waynflete  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  and  in  1884  was 
appointed  curator  of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  Oxford  on  the  x6th  of  May  1889.  He  was  chiefly  known 
as  an  Aristotelian  scholar,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle  was  profound.  He  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  material  for  an  edition  of  the  fragments  of  his  favourite  author, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  Valentine  Rose's  work  in  z886  he 
abandoned  the  idea.  Two  works  on  the  bibliography  of  Aristotle, 
A  Catalogue  of  Editions  of  Aristotle* s  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  ojf 
Works  illustrative  of  them  printed  in  the  i^tk  century  (1868),  and 
A  Ckronolopcal  Index  to  Editions  of  Aristotle* s  Nicomachean 
Ethics^  and  of  Works  iUustrativeof  them  from  the  Origin  of  Printing 
to  typQ  (1878),  are  of  great  value.  Chandler's  collection  of  works 
on  Aristotelian  literature  is  now  in  the  library  of  Pembroke 
College.  His  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Accentuation  (z86S, 
ed.  min.  1877)  is  the  standard  work  in  English. 

CHANDLER,  RICHARD  (1738-1810),  British  antiquary,  was 

bom  in  1738  at  Elson  in  Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Winchester 

and  at  Queen's  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  Oxford.    His  first  work 

consisted  of  fragments  from  the  minor  Greek  poets,  with  notes 

{Elegiaca  Graeca,  1759);  and  in  1763  he  published  a  fine  edition 

of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  Marmora  OxoniensiOf  with  a  Latin 

translation,  and  a  number  of  suggestions  for  supplying  thelacunae. 

He  was  sent  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  with  Nicholas  Revett, 

an  architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  to  explore  the  antiquities  of 

Ionia  and  Greece  (1763-1766);  and  the  result  of  their  work  was 

the  two  magnificent  folios  of  Ionian  antiquities  published  in  1769. 

He  subsequently  held  several  church  preferments,  including  the 

rectory  of  Tylehurst,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of 

Febmary  i8zo.    Other  works  by  Chandler  were  InscHptiones 

Antiquae  pUraeque  nondum  editae  (Oxford,  1774);  Travels  in 

Asia  Minor  (1775);  Travels  in  Greece  (1776);  History  of  Ilium 

(X803),  in  which  he  asserted  the  accuraQr  of  Homer's  geography. 

His  Life  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  lord  high  chancellor  to  Henry  VI., 

appeared  in  181 1. 

A  complete  edition  (with  notes  by  Revett)  of  the  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  was  published  by  R.  Churton  (Oxford,  1835),  with 
an  "  Account  of  the  Author." 

CHANDLER,  SAMUEL  (1693-1766),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  in  1693  at  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  minister.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Gloucester, 
where  he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Bishop  Butler  and 
Archbishop  Seeker;  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  Leiden.  His 
talents  and  learning  were  such  that  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  was  made  D.D.  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  He  also  received  offers  of  high  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  England.  These  he  refused,  remaining  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  the  position  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
moderately  Calvinistic  in  his  views  and  leaned  towards  Arianism. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deist  controversies  of  the  time,  and 
discussed  with  some  of  the  bishops  the  possibility  of  an  act  of 
comprehension.  From  x7i6toz736he  preached  at  Peckham,  and 
for  forty  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  meeting-house  in  Old  Jewry. 
During  two  or  three  years,  having  fallen  into  pecuniary  distress 
through  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea,  scheme,  he  kept  a  book-shop 
in  the  Poultry.  On  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760  Chandler 
published  a  sermon  in  which  he  compared  that  king  to  King  David. 
This  view  was  attacked  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  History  of  the 
Man  after  God*s  own  Heart,  in  which  the  author  complained  of  the 
parallel  as  an  insult  to  the  late  king,  and,  following  Pierre  Baylc, 
exhibited  ELing  David  as  an  example  of  perfidy,  lust  and  cruelty. 
Chandler  condescended  to  reply  first  in  a  review  of  the  tract 
(1762)  and  then  in  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  his  productions.    This  work  was  just  com- 


pleted when  he  died,  on  the  8th  of  May  1766^  H^  left  4  vols,  of 
sermons  (i  768),  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Epbtlea  to  d«  ^<>*«»^«— 
and  Ephesians  (1777),  several  works  on  the  wridcnoes  of  Cfazisli- 
anity,  and  various  pamphlets  against  Roman  Catbolkissa. 

CHANDLER.  ZACHARIAH  (18x3-1879).  Amcrku  pobticiaii. 
was  bom  at  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  loth  el  Deoonber 
X813.  In  i833he  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  what  he  becsce 
a  prosperous  dry-goods  merchant  He  t4X»k  a  pconunent  part  as 
a  Whig  in  politics  (serving  as  may(»'  in  1851),  and,  impelled  by 
his  strong  anti-slavery  views,  actively  furthered  the  work  of 
the  "  Underground  Railroad,"  of  which  Detroit  was  one  of  the 
principal  "  transfer  "  points.  He  was  one  of  the  ocgaaiKn  ia 
Michigan  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1857  suctrrdrd  Lewu 
Cass  in  the  United  States  Senate,  serving  until  1875,  *^  ^'  ^^^ 
taking  his  stand  with  the  moat  radical  opponents  of  skvexy 
extension.  When  the  Civil  War  became  inevitaUe  he  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  North  the  necessity  of  taking  esAzuardbajj 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Uiucnil  After  the  Uii  of 
Fort  Sumter  he  advocated  the  enlistment  of  500,000  instead  of 
75,000  men  for  a  long  instead  of  a  short  term,  and  the  vigona 
enforcement  of  confiscation  measures.  In  July  1862  he  madr  s 
bitter  attack  in  the  Senate  on  General  Gecvge  B.  McCkOaa, 
charging  him  with  incompetency  and  lack  of  "  nerve."  Thran^ 
out  the  war  he  allied  himself  with  the  most  radical  of  the  Re- 
publican faction  in  opposition  to  President  Lincoln's  poEcy.  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Prcsi^ii 
Johnson's  plan  of  reconstmction.  From  October  1875  to  Mirdi 
1877  he  was  secretary  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  PitsMkct 
Grant,  succeeding  Columbus  Delano  (1809-1896).  Ia  1876,  as 
chairman  of  the  national  republican  committee^  he  "—Mipd 
the  campaign  of  Hayes  against  TUden.  In  Februaxy  1879  he  «as 
re-dected  to  the  Senate  to  succeed  Isaac  P.  Onistiancy  (1S13- 
1890),  and  soon  afterwards,  in  a  speech  ooacening  Mcxscaa 
War  pensions,  bitterly  denounced  Jefferson  Davia.  He  died  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  ist  of  November  1879.  By  hb  eixza- 
ordinary  force  of  character  he  exerdsed  a  wide  prrwnal  mAicace 
during  his  lifetime,  but  failed  to  stamp  his  penonali^  opon  asf 
measure  or  policy  of  lasting  importance. 

CHANDOS,  BARONS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  English  tide  al 
Chandos  began  as  a  barony  in  1554,  and  was  amtinned  in  the 
family  of  Brydges  (becoming  a  dukedom  in  17x9)  tSl  1789.  Ia 
1823  the  dukedom  was  revived  in  connexion  with  that  d 
Buckingham. 

John  Brydges,  xst  Baron  Chandos  (c  X490-X557),  a  son  of 
Sir  Giles  Brydges,  or  Bruges  (d.  xsix),  was  a  pnumnent  figaie 
at  the  English  coxirt  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  \X 
and  Mary.  He  took  part  in  suppressing  the  rebdltan  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  in  1554,  and  as  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Loedca 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Mary's  reign,  had  the  custody,  not  oely 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  Wyat,  but  for  a  short  time  of  die 
princess  Elizabeth.  He  was  created  Baron  rbrrtA'n  of  Sodekf 
in  1554,  one  of  his  ancestors,  Alice,  being  a  grandniam^ter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Chandos  (d.  X375),  and  he  died  in  Msadx  1557.  The 
three  succeeding  harems,  direct  descendants  of  the  xst  haroa, 
were  all  members  of  parliament  and  persons  of  aoant  xmpoitaooe. 
Grey,  5th  Baron  Chandos  (c.  x 580-163 1),  kxtt-fieatcBant  of 
Gloucestershire,  was  called  the  "  Idng  of  the  Cotswokb,"  owiag 
to  his  generosity  and  his  magnificent  style  of  Irni^  at  his 
residence,  Sudeley  Castle.  He  has  been  r^iurded  by  Hoiaoe 
Walpole  and  others  as  the  author  of  some  essays,  Hent  S^ 
sedvae.  His  elder  son  George,  6th  Baron  Chandos  (1630-1653), 
was  a  supporter  of  Charles  I.  during  his  stnig^  with  Fazfiamcat, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  fiint  battle  of  Newbory  In  1643. 
He  had  six  daughters  but  no  sobs,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  William  in  1676  the  barony  came  to  a  ^**— »•".  Sir 
James  Bzydges,.Bart  (x64a~x7X4),  who  was  English  smhi— Hnr 
to  Constantinople  from  x68o  to  x68$. 

James  Brypois,  xst  duke  of  Chandos  (167^x744),  son  and 
heir  of  the  last-named,  had  btea  mtmhet  of  pariSiuBCBt  for 
Hereford  from  X698  to  x7X4t  uid,  three  days  after  his  father's 
death,  was  created  \^scount  '^^ton  and  earl  of  CazBarroo. 
For  eight  years,  from  1705  to  x7X3,diuing  the  Ward  the  Spanish 
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Soccesalcn,  be  was  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  abroad, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  amassed  great  wealth.  In  1719  he  was 
created  marquess  of  Carnarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos.  The  duke 
is  chiefly  remembered  on  accotmt  of  his  connexion  with  Handel 
and  with  Pope.  He  built  a  magnificent  house  at  Canons  near 
Edgware  in  Middlesex,  and  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the 
CQzistractioii  of  a  private  road  between  this  place  and  his  un- 
finished house  in  Cavendish  Square,  London.  For  over  two 
3«mT3  Handel,  employed  by  Chandos,  lived  at  Canons,  where 
be  composed  his  oratorio  Esther.  Pope,  who  in  his  Moral  Essays 
{EpislU  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington)  doubtless  described  Canons 
onder  the  guise  of  "  Timon's  Villa,"  referred  to  the  duke  in  the 
line,  "Thus  gradous  Chandos  is  belov'd  at  sight";  but  Swift, 
less  complimentary,  called  him  "a  great  compiler  with  every 
court."  The  poet  was  caricatured  by  Hogarth  for  his  supposed 
servility  to  the  duke.  Chandos,  who  was  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Radnor,  and  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  and  after 
his  death  on  the  9th  of  August  1744  Canons  was  pulled  down. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (icnzy,  2nd  duke  (1708-1771),  and 
grandson  James,  3rd  duke  (1731-1789).  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  without  sons  in  September  1789  all  his  titles,  except 
that  of  Baron  Kinloss,  became  extinct,  although  a  claimant 
arose  for  the  barony  of  Chandos  of  Sudeley.  The  3rd  duke's  only 
daughter,  Anna  Elizabeth,  who  became  Baroness  Kinloss  on 
her  father's  death,  was  married  in  1796  to  Richard  Grcnville, 
afterwards  marquess  of  Buckingham;  and  in  182a  this  nobleman 
was  created  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  (see  Buckingham, 
Dukes  of). 

See  G.  E.  C(okayne),  Complete  Peerage  (i  887-1 898);  and  J.  R. 
RobioBoo.  The  Princely  Chandos,  i^.  the  ut  duke  (1893). 

CHANDOS,  SIR  JOHN  (^-1370),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  commanders  of  the  X4th  century.  He  is  found  at  the 
siege  of  Cambrai  in  1337,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cr^y  in  1346. 
At  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356,  it  was  he  who  decided  the 
day  and  saved  the  life  of  the  Black  Prince.  For  these  services 
Edward  UI.  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  gave  him  the  lands 
of  the  viscount  of  Saint  Sauveur  in  Cotentin,  and  appointed 
him  his  lieutenant  in  France  and  vice-chamberlain  of  the  royal 
household.  In  1362  he  was  made  constable  of  Aquitaine,  and 
won  the  victories  of  Auray  (1364)  and  Navaret  in  Spain  (1367) 
over  Duguesdin.  He  was  seneschal  of  Poitou  in  1369,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Lussac  near  Poitiers  on  the 
31st  of  December.  He  died  on  the  following  day,  the  ist  of 
January  1370. 

See  Benjamin  Fillon,  "John  Chandos,  Connitable  d'Aquitainc 
et  S«ntehal  de  Poitou."  in  the  Revue  des  provinces  de  I'ouest  (1855). 

CHANDRA6UPTA  MAURYA  (reigned  321-296  B.c),  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Sandracottus.  founder  of  the  Maurya  empire 
and  first  paramount  ruler  of  India,  was  the  son  of  a  king  of 
Magadha  by  a  woman  of  humble  origin,  whose  caste  he  took, 
and  whose  name,  Mura,  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that  of 
Maurya  assumed  by  his  dynasty.  As  a  youth  he  was  driven  into 
exile  by  his  kinsman,  the  reigning  king  cf  Magadha.  In  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  he  met  Alexander  the  Great,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alexander,  cap.  62),  encouraged  him  to 
invade  the  Ganges  kingdom  by  enlarging  on  the  extreme  un- 
pc^ularity  of  the  reigning  monarch.  During  his  exile  he  collected 
a  large  force  of  the  warb'ke  clans  of  the  north-west  frontier,  and 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  attacked  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
and  conquered  the  Punjab.  He  next  attacked  Magadha,  de- 
throned and  slew  the  king,  his  enemy,  with  every  member  of 
his  family,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  (321).  The 
great  army  acquired  from  his  predecessor  he  increased  until  it 
reached  the  total  of  30,000  cavalry,  9000  elephants,  and  600,000 
infantry;  and  with  this  huge  force  he  overran  all  northern  India, 
establishing  his  empire  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of 
BengaL  In  305  Seleucus  Nicator  crossed  the  Indus,  but  was 
defeated  by  Chandragupta  and  forced  to  a  humiliating  peace 
C^3)t  by  which  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  still  farther  extended 
in  the  north.  About  six  years  later  Chandragupta  died,  leaving 
his  empire  to  his  son  Bindusura. 


An  excellent  account  of  the  court  and  administrative  system 
of  Chandragupta  has  been  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Megas- 
thenes,  who  came  to  Pataliputra  as  the  envoy  of  Seleucus  shortly 
after  303.  The  government  was,  of  course,  autocratic  and  even 
tyrannous,  but  it  was  organized  on  an  eUborate  system,  army 
and  dvil  service  being  administered  by  a  series  of  boards,  while 
the  cities  were  governed  by  municipal  coounissioners  responsible 
for  public  order  and  the  upkeq>  of  public  works.  Chandra* 
gupta  himself  is  described  as  living  in  barbaric  splendour, 
appearing  in  public  only  to  hear  causes,  offer  sacrifice,  or  to  go 
on  military  and  hunting  expeditions,  and  withal  so  fearful  of 
assassination  that  he  never  slept  two  nights  running  in  the  same 
room. 

See  J.  W.  MacCrtndle,  Ancient  India  as  dcKribed  by  Megasthenes 
and  Arrian  (Calcutta.  1877);  V.  A.  Smith.  Early  Hist,  of  India 
(Oxford,  1908):  also  the  articles  India:  History,  and  Inscriptions: 
Indian, 

GHANOARNIBR.  NICOLAS  ANNS  TH^DULB  (X793-X877), 
French  general,  was  bom  at  Auttm  on  the  26th  of  April  1793. 
Educated  at  St  Cyr,  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  bodyguard 
of  Louis  XVni.,  and  entered  the  line  as  a  lieutenant  in  January 
181 5.  He  achieved  distinction  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823, 
and  became  captain  in  1825.  In  1830  he  entered  the  Royal 
Guard  and  was  sent  to  Africa,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Mascara 
expedition.  Promoted  commandant  in  1835,  he  distinguished 
himself  under  Marshal  Clausel  in  the  campaign  against  Ahmed 
Pasha,  bey  of  Constantine,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1837.  The  part  he  took  in  the  expedition  of  Portes-de-Ifer 
gained  him  a  colonelcy,  and  ius  success  against  the  Hajutas  and 
Rabyles,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Three  more  years 
of  brilliant  service  in  Africa  won  for  him  the  rank  of  marichai 
de  camp  in  1840,  and  of  h'eutenant-general  in  1843.  In  1847  he 
held  the  Algiers  divisional  command.  He  visited  France  early 
in  1848,  assisted  the  provisional  government  to  establish  order, 
and  returned  to  Africa  in  May  to  succeed  Gmeral  Cavaignac  in 
the  government  of  Algeria.  He  was  q>eedily  recalled  on  his 
election  to  the  general  assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  to 
which  was  added  soon  afterwards  that  of  the  troops  in  Paris, 
altogether  nearly  xoo,ooo  men.  He  held  a  high  place  and 
exercised  great  influence  in  the  complicated  politics  of  the  next 
two  years.  In  1849  he  received  the  grand  crc»s  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  An  avowed  enemy  of  republican  institutions,  he 
held  a  unique  position  in  upholding  the  power  of  the  president; 
but  in  January  1851  he  opposed  Louis  Napoleon's  policy,  was 
in  consequence  deprived  of  his  double  command,  and  at  the 
coup  d'ital  in  December  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Mazas,  until 
his  banishment  from  France  by  the  decree  of  the  9th  of  January 
1852.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  general  amnesty,  and 
resided  in  his  estate  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire.  In 
1870  he  held  no  command,  but  was  present  with  the  headquarters, 
and  afterwards  with  Bazaine  in  Metx.  He  was  employed  on  an 
unsuccessful  mission  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  commanding 
the  German  army  which  besieged  Metz,  and  on  the  capitulation 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  At  the  armistice  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  in  1 87 1  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  four  depart- 
ments, and  sat  for  the  Somme.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
defended  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  and  served  on  the 
committee  which  elaborated  the  monarchical  constitution.  When 
the  comte  de  Chambord  refused  the  compromise,  he  moved 
the  resolution  to  extend  the  executive  power  for  ten  years  to 
Marshal  MacMahon.  He  was  elected  a  life  senator  in  1875.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  February  1877. 

CHANG-CHOW,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Fu-kien, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Lung  Kiang,  35  m.  W.  of  Amoy.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  4}  m.  in  circumference,  which,  however, 
includes  a  good  deal  of  open  ground.  The  streets  arc  paved  with 
granite,  but  are  very  dirty.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  curious 
bridge,  800  ft.  long,  constructed  of  wooden  planks  supported  on 
twenty-five  piles  of  stones  about  30  ft.  apart.  The  city  is  a  centre 
of  the  silk-trade,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  in  different 
directions.    Brick-works  and  sugar-factories  are  among  its  chief 
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industzial  csUblishments.    Its  population  b  estimated  at  about 
X, 000,600. 

CHANO  CHT7N,  KIU  (XX4S-X327),  Chinese  Taoist  sage  and 
traveller,  was  bom  in  1x48.    In  12x9  he  was  invited  by  Jenghiz 
Khan,  founder  of  the  Mongol  en^iize  and  greatest  of  Asiatic 
conquerors,  to  visit  him.    Jenghiz'  letter  of  invitation,  dated  the 
X5th  of  May  12x9  (by  present  reckoning),  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  among  the  curiosities  of  history;  here  the  terrible  wamor 
appeals  as  a  meek  disciple  of  wisdom,  modest  and  simple, 
almost  Socratic  in  his  self-examination,  alive  to  many  of  the 
deepest  truths  of  life  and  government    Chang  Chun  obeyed  this 
summons;  and  leaving  his  home  in  Shantung  (February  1220) 
journeyed  first  to  Peking.    Learning  that  Jenghiz  had  gone  far 
west  upon  fresh  conquests,  the  sage  stayed  the  winter  in  Peking. 
In  February  x  221  he  started  again  and  crossed  eastern  Mongolia 
to  the  camp  of  Jenghiz'  brother  Ujughen,  near  Lake  B5r  or  Buyur 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kerulun-Amur.    Thence  he  travelled 
south-westward  up  the  Kerulun,  crossed  the  Rarakorum  region 
in  north-central  Mongolia,  and  so  came  to  the  Chinese  Altai, 
probably  passing  near  the  present  Uliassutai.     After  travosing 
the  Altai  he  visited  Bishbalig,  answering  to  the  modem  Urumtsi, 
and  moved  along  the  north  side  of  the  Tian  Shan  range  to  lake 
Sairam,  Almalig  (or  Kidja),  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ili.    We 
then  trace  him  to  the  Chu,  over  this  river  to  Talas  and  the 
Tashl^ent  region,  and  over  the  Jazartes  (or  Syr  Daria)  to  Samar- 
kand, where  he  halted  for  some  months.    Finally,  through  the 
"  Iron  Gates  "  of  Termit,  over  the  Oxus,  and  by  way  of  Balkh 
and  northem  Afghanistan,  Chang  Chun  reached  Jenghiz'  camp 
near  the  Hindu  Kush.    Returning  home  he  followed  much  the 
same  course  as  on  his  outward  route :  certain  deviations,  however, 
occur,  such  as  a  visit  to  Kuku-khoto.    He  was  back  in  Peking 
by  the  end  of  January  X224.    From  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
pedition (the  Si  yu  ki,  written  by  his  pupil  and  companion  Li 
Chi  Chang)  we  derive  some  of  the  most  f  aitkf  id  and  vivid  pictures 
ever  drawn  of  nature  and  man  between  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
and  Kabul,  between  the  Aral  and  the  Yellow  Sea:  we  may 
particularly  notice  the  sketches  of  the  Mongols,  and  of  the 
people  of  Samarkand  and  its  neighbourhood;  the  account  of 
the  fertility  and  products  of  the  latter  region,  as  of  the  Ili  valley, 
at  or  near  Almalig-Rulja;  and  the  description  of  various  great 
mountain  ranges,  peaks  and  defiles,  such  -as  the  Chinese  Altai, 
the  Tian  Shan,  Mt  Bogdo-ola  (?),  and  the  Iron  Gates  of  Termit. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  noteworthy  reference  to  a  land  apparently 
identical  with  the  uppermost  valley  of  the  Yenisei.    After  his 
retum  Chang  Chun  lived  at  Peking  till  his  death  on  the  23rd  of 
July  X227.    By  order  of  Jenghiz  some  of  the  former  imperial 
garden  grounds  were  made  over  to  him,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Taoist  monastery. 

See  E.  Bretschneider,  Mediaeval  Researches  from  Eastern  Asiatic 
Sources,  vol.  i.  pp.  3^-108,  where  a  complete  translation  of  the 
narrative  is  given,  wtth  a  valuable  commentary;  C.  R.  Bcazlcy 
Davm  of  Moaern  Geography,  iii.  539.  (C.  R.  B.) 

CHANGE  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  the  Late  Lat.  cambium, 
eambiare,  to  barter;  the  ultimate  derivation  is  probably  from 
the  root  which  appears  in  the  Gr.  K^Treti',  to  bend),  properly 
the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  hence  any  alteration 
or  variation,  so  applied  to  the  moon's  passing  from  one  phase  to 
another.  The  use  of  the  word  for  a  place  of  commercial  business 
has  usually  been  taken  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Exchange  (q.v.) 
and  so  is  often  written  'Change.  The  New  English  Dictionary 
points  out  that  "  change  "  appears  earlier  than  "  exchange  " 
in  this  sense.  "  Change  "  is  particularly  used  of  coins  of  lower 
denomination  given  in  substitution  for  those  of  larger  denomina- 
tion or  for  a  note,  cheque,  &c.,  and  also  for  the  balance  of  a  sum 
paid  larger  than  that  which  is  due.  A  further  application  is  that 
in  bell-ringing,  of  the  variations  in  order  in  which  a  peal  of  bells 
may  be  rong.  The  term  usually  excludes  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
according  to  the  diatonic  scale  in  which  they  are  hung  (see  Bell). 
It  is  from  a  combination  of  these  two  meanings  that  the  thieves' 
slang  phrase  "ringing  the  changes"  arises;  it  denotes  the 
various  methods  by  which  wrong  change  may  be  given  or 
cztzacted*  or  counterfeit  coinjpassed. 


CHAMOBUNO.  the  term  used  of  a  child  sobstitiitedor  dng^ 
for  another,  e^>edally  in  the  case  of  snbstttntiaas  popabzly 
supposed  to  be  through  fairy  agency.  Then  was  foiBcriy  a 
widespread  superstition  that  infants  wcte  somerimfs  stoka 
from  their  cradles  by  the  fairies.  Any  spedaOy  peevish  or  ircaUy 
baby  was  regarded  as  a  changeling,  the  word  coming  at  hat  to 
be  almost  synonymous  with  imbedlity.  It  was  tbooght  thst 
the  elves  could  only  effect  the  ezduage  before  cfimtwwng,  sad 
in  the  hi^ilands  of  Scotland  babies  were  stnctly  watched  til 
thexL  Stxype  sUtes  that  in  his  time  midwives  had  to  take  am 
oath  binding  themselves  to  be  xk>  party  to  tlie  tbef t  or  nrhingr 
of  babies.  The  belief  is  refencd  to  by  Shakespeare,  Spcsscr 
and  other  authors.  Pennant,  writing  in  1796^  *ays:  **  In  thii 
very  century  a  poor  cottager,  who  lived  near  the  spot,  had  & 
child  who  grew  unoomxnonly  peevish;  the  parents  attxtbctsd 
this  to  the  fairies  and  imagined  it  was  a  changeling.  They  look 
the  child,  put  it  in  a  cradle,  and  left  it  all  night  beneath  the 
"  Fairy  Oak  "  in  hopes  that  the  tylvydd  Ug  or  faxiy  fuaily 
would  restore  their  own  before  morning.  When  inoniBg  caxne 
they  found  the  diild  perfectly  quiet,  so  went  away  with  it,  qcite 
confirmed  in  their  belief  "  (Tour  in  Second.  1706^  p.  S57). 

See  W.  Wirt  Sikes,  British  GoUuu  (1880). 

GHAN008,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Iikdiass  wbo  sppear 
to  have  originally  inhabited  the  Peruvian  coast.  A  few  of  tbca 
still  live  on  the  coast  of  Atacama,  northem  Chile.  They  are  • 
dwarfish  race,  never  exceeding  5  ft.  in  hei^t.  Their  sole  oca^- 
tion  is  fishing,  and  in  former  times  they  used  boats  of  infiatfd 
sealskins,  lived  in  sealskin  huts,  and  slept  on  heaps  oi  dried 
seaweed.  They  are  a  hospitable  and  friendly  people,  and  arter 
resisted  the  whites. 

CHANGRA,  or  Kanghasi  (anc.  Cangra\  called  abo  tiD  the 
time  of  Caracalla,  Gtrmanicopolis,  after  the  emperor  dandha^', 
the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  Kastanc^ 
vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  situated  in  a  rich,  weU-watered  va3e>; 
altitude  2500  ft.  The  ground  is  impregnated  with  salt,  aad 
the  town  is  unhealthy.  Pop.  (XS94)  15,652,  of  whom  xoS6  ue 
Christians  (Cuinet).  Gangra,  the  capital  of  the  FapUagcaiaa 
kingdom  of  Deiotartis  Philadelphus,  son  of  Castor,  was  taka 
into  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia  on  his  death  in  <^5  %c 
The  earlier  town,  the  name  of  which  signified  "  she-goat,*'  vas 
built  on  the  lull  behind  the  modem  dty,  on  which  are  the  ralas 
of  a  late  fortress;  while  the  Roman  dty  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem.  In  Christian  times  Gangra  was  the  metropolitaa  see 
of  Paphlagonia.  In  the  4th  century  the  town  was  the  scesie  of 
an  important  ecclesiastical  synod. 

Synod  of  Gangra. — Conjectures  as  to  the  date  of  this  ^hmS 

vary  from  341  to  376.    AJl  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certata;]r 

is  that  it  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.    Tkt 

synodal  letter  states  that  twenty-one  bishops  assembled  to  take 

action  concerning  Eustathius  (of  Sebaste?)  and  his  foOovcn 

who  contemned  marriage,  disparaged  the  offices  <rf  the  chordx. 

held  conventicles  of  their  own,  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  dcBOuaced 

riches,  and  affected  especial  sanctity.    The  syiuid  coDdesacfd 

the  Eustathian  practices,  dedaring  however,  with  icmaikabie 

moderation,  that  it  was  not  virginity  that  was  condemned,  bet 

the  dishonouring  of  marriage;  iu>t  poverty,  but  the  <&pange- 

ment  of  honest  and  benevolent  wealth;  not  asceticism,  hot 

spiritual  pride;  not  individual  piety,  but  dishooouriBg  the 

house  of  God.    The  twenty  canons  of  Gangrm  woe  dcdaitd 

ecumenical  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  451. 

See  Mansi  u.  pp.  1005-1122;  Hardouin  i.  pp.  sy>^0:  Rrfe-'e 
and  ed.,  i.  pp.  777  aqq.  (English  trans.  iL  pp.  325  sqq.). 

CHANNBL  ISLANDS  (French  tks  Normamdes),  a  group  of 
islands  in  theEnglishChannel,belonging(ezcept  the  IksCh^uso) 
to  Great  Britain.  (For  map,  see  Englaud,  Section  VI.)  They 
lie  between  48*  S©'  «n<i  49°  45*  N.,  and  x*  sd'  and  a*  45'  W^ 
along  the  French  coast  of  Cotentin  (department  of  Manche), 
at  a  distance  of  4  to  40  m.  from  it,  within  the  great  rectangular 
bay  of  which  the  northward  hom  is  Cape  La  Hague.  TbegFeatcx 
part  of  this  bay  is  shallow,  and  the  currents  among  the  naDMnms 
groups  of  islands  and  rodu  are  often  dangerotts  to  navigatini. 
^  The  nearest  point  of  the  £n|^  coast  to  the  ^'''**«***'  Isknds 
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b  PoriUnd  BtU,  ■  lilih  over  so  "•.  north  of  ihe.i 
ouUier  of  Ibe  isllDdi.  Tbe  toilllindareaor  Ihc  istiodi  iiabout 
jSBq.  m.  (48,083  acres);  and  the  population  ui  i»ai  wuqj,6ig. 
The  principal  iniJividual  iiUndi  are  four:— JEKMY  {area  45 
»q.in.,  pop.  si,576),  Cuihnse*  (atea  S4>j»q.  m.,pop.  4o,m6), 
Aloeihcy  (ice*  ya6  >q.  in.,. pop.  1061).  and  Sakk  (area  nearly 
isq.  ni  ,pap.  sai).  E«ch  of  (hoe  Inlands  ii  treated  in  a  lepanile 
■cticle.  The  chief  town  and  port  of  Jeraey  ii  St  Heli'er;  and  of 
Cuenuey  St  Peter  Port;  a  jmall  town  nn  Aldetncy  is  called 
Si  Anne.    Rerilar  mmmunitalion  by  iteamer  with  Gueraiey 

Weymouth,  byiteamera  of  the  London  &  Soulh-Weatem  and 
Crr^t  Western  railway  compoiiici  of  EnglaniL     Railway  coiD- 

^te^mthlp  communication!  are  kept  up  from  certain  French 
'port),  and  locally  between  the  larger  islanda.'  In  aummer  the 
blandi,  especially  Jeney,  Guemiey  and  Sark,  an  viiiled  by 
numerDiu  tourliti,  both  from  England  and  from  Fiance, 

The  iilandi  fall  physically  into  [oui  divijioni.  Tbe  northern- 
most, lyingdue  west  of  Cape  La  Hague,  and  Kparated  iherefiom 
by  the  narrow  Race  of  Aldemey,  includes  that  iliind,  Burhou 
and  Orlach,  and  niimerous  olber  islets  west  of  it,  and  west  again 
Ibe  notorious  Casqueti,  andangry  group  otjtgSKl  rocks,  on  the 
largest  o[  which  ii  a  powerful  lighthouse.  Doubtful  tradition- 
places  here  the  wreck  of  the  "  White  Ship,"  in  which  William, 
10a  of  Henry  I.,  perished  In  iiioiln  !?«  the  "  Viiloiy,"  a 
British  man-of-wit,  struck  on  one  of  (be  rocks,  and  among 
calamitlesot  modern  times  the  wreck  of  the"  Stella,"  a  passenger 
vessel,  in  1895,  may  be  retallof.  The  second  division  of  islands 
is  also  Ibe  mail  westerly;  it  includes  Guernsey  with  a  few  islets 
lo  the  west,  and  lo  the  east,  Sark,  Hem,  Jethou  (inhabited 
isUnds)  and  othera.  The  strait  between  Guernsey  and  Herm 
is  called  Little  Ruwl,  and  Ihat  between  Herm  and  Sark  Great 
RusseL  Sark  is  famous  (or  its  splendid  cliffs  and  caves,  while 
Hem  poswsHS  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  sbeli-beach,  or 
shore,  half-a-mile  in  length,  formed  wholly  of  small  shells, 
which  accumulate  in  a  lidal  eddy  foimed  at  the  north  of  the 
island,  .To  the  south-east  of  these,  across  the  channd  called  La 
D*route,  lies  Jersey,  forming,  with  a  few  attendant  islets,  of 
which  the  Ecrthou  to  the  north-east  are  the  chief,  the  third 
division.  The  fourth  arul  southernmost  divisioa  fails  into  two 
main  subdivisions.  The  Minquien,  the  more  watern,  an  a 
coUection  of  abrupt  rocks,  the  largest  of  which,  Mattrtase  He, 
affords  a  landing  and  shelter  for  Gshermen.  Then  astern  sub- 
division, Uk  lies  Chausey.  lies  abogt  Q  m.  west  by  north  of 
Granville  (Co  which  commune  they  belong)  on  the  French  coast, 
and  belongs  lo  Fnnce,  These  rocks  are  cloae  set,  low  and 
curiously  regular  in  form.  On  Grande  lie,  the  only  permanently 
inhabited  island  (pop,  too),  tone  farming  is  carried  on,  and 
■everal  ol  the  islets  are  temporarily  inhabited  by  Gshermen. 
There  is  also  a  little  gisaite-qiunying,  and  seaweed-burning 
employs  many. 

None  at  the  Isbod)  is  mountainous,  and  the  fine  scenciy 
which  they  an  famous  Is  aUnoat  wholly  coastal.  In  this  rcs)i 
each  main  island  has  ceriain  distinctive  characteristics.  B 
cliai  are  found  OB  Ihe  south  of  Aldemey;  in  Guernsey  I] 
alienuie  with  lovely  bays;  Saik  is  specially  noted  for 
magniBcenl  sea-caves,  while  the  coast  scenery  of  Jersey  is 
tbe  whole  more  gentle  than  the  rest. 

Cu/on.-^CeDlotkilly,  the  Channel  litandi  are  chncly  related 
to  ihencightjDurinv  mainland  of  Normandy-  With  a  few  e 
lobe  nur^latFr^TlthenxLiaiTof  pre-Cambrian,  perhapi  , 
arr-h<-an  \rr.  Thpy  cGiuiit  cl  maHlve  fttanilei,  gneina.  dioriies, 
I  and  phylliln.  all  oT  which  are  Iraverwd  by 

idlng'flSii^rn.^i'lo  Si  Idaiy  and  sTTSn* 
uet  into  •  imill  Bianu  Uric  patch.    South  of  the 

tearea,  by  Si  DuenandSi  LawitnM,  and  reach- 

Tiv  ID  St  Aubin'i  Bay,  Gnnilic'mann  again  appear  round  St  Bie- 
lade's  Elay,  The  eaitcra  half  of  the  iiland  ii  laixely  occupied  by 
porphyritea  and  limilar  rocks  (harnilnne  porphyry}  with  ihyolllfl 
and  devitrilied  obsidians;  tome  of  the  latter  contam  lar^e  Bphrru- 
lites  with  a  diameter  of  as  much  ai  34  in. ;  these  arc  well  enptned  in 
Bouley  Bay;  »  eomplcs  igneous  and  intniHv ' '  — '-  '-- 


porphy  rites, 
dyke,  and  1 

Beymid  whic 


Bay:  a  a 
StHcHei, 


glomerate,  lxix.aibly  of  Cambrian  age,  occurs  beLwf 
and  St  Catht  rinc'i  Bay.     Trncti  of  blnwn-und  cc 


^ofgrjnirp  and  gxanuKte  fringe  Ihe  wslem  coast,  the  largest 

fl  com: 1  .ili'i.'  [  ^li.^llv  i-.f  In rr. bio nde-schisti  and  gneines 

mmbl.  ,1,    ,,,,..,    ,,  1! .Ll.  , -,1.1  ol  the  iiJand,  in  Little 

indini',,   ,.     111,,.;,.,,.     I K  t«  of  dabaa  and  diorite 

undari'      ,M'.  ■.■. mi.,!.. I,  „r  hornblende  granite  and 

lite,  wK  !i  ,„   t,,>,.fL,l.in  ,h,  ...i-^l  l.y  two  area,  of  und.tone 
may  I  i.  ■!  l.diMl,ii,.n  a^e.     j\,i  .;n«iilite-augilt.diorite  ii  acnt 

rrnsey .     Kaiied  beaches  arc  la  be  seen  ai  acvetal  jmints  in  the 

nsCt.— The  climate  Is  tnHd  and  very  pleasant.     Ifi  Jeney 

(the  coldest  month)  4>'i°  F.,  in  August  (the  hottest)  63°,  mean 
innual  Ji'7*.     In  Guernsey  the  figures  are,  for  Januaiy  4>'S°. 


Thei 


leinjen 


gRatei  than  in  the  most  favoured  spots  t 

England;  and  io  Guernsey  It  is  only  a  little  less  tnan  in  Jersey. 

are  piotiacted-     Thick  sea-fogs  aic  not  uncommon,  e^iedally 
:n  May  and  June. 
Ffora  and  FaHM.— The  Hoia  of  the  islands  fs  remarkably  rich, 

having  been  coimted  throughout  tbe  group.    Of  limber  properly 
ipeaking  there  is  little,  but  the  evergreen  oak,  the  elm  and  the 


Ls  or  palisades.    Grapes 
nhouses  wilhtnil  arlificia 


in  height,  fit  for  walking. 


d  Ihe  o 


Tared  in  I 


itself  with 
Ibe  dimensions 


blossom,  as  in  more  soulbem  climates; 

height  of  I ;  or  10  ft.,  and  Ihe  magnolia 

of  a  tree.     Of  the  flowers,  both  indigenous  and  eioUc,  Ihat 

•bound  throughout  the  islands,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 

Guernsey  lily  with  its  rich  led  petals,  which  is  supposed  to  have 

been  bmugbt  from  Japan. 

The  number  of  the  species  ot  the  mammalia  is  little  ova 
twenty,  and  several  of  these  have  been  introduced  by  man. 
There  is  a  special  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  each  island  has  its 


shell-fish  1 
Islands  (e 


all  lies  In  Ihe  noilheni  seas  tth 
iely  of  £sfa,  and  the  cauls  a 
id  soophyles. 
Hi. — For  Ihe  purposes  of  govei 


:k  of  Guen 


bnudly  similar,  bul 
may  therefore  be  co 
Until   1854  govemr 


_  Ihe  Fren 
(i)  Jersey,  and  (  , 
Idemey,  Sark,  Herm  and  Jethou  wim  me  islsq. 

lilar,  but  differing  in  certain  important  details;  1 

an  be  consideied  together  for  thesakeof  compar 

rere  appointed  by  tbe  ciown;  tio 


>n  the  I 


a^ioint 
■office 
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bailiff  (baiUi)jor  chief  magistrate,  the  procurew  du  roi^  represent- 
ing the  attorney^general,  and  the  a/oocai  du  rot,  or  in  Guernsey 
llie  contrdte,  representing  the  solicitor-general.  In  Jersey  the 
vicomte  is  i^lso  appointed  by  tlie  crown,  in  the  position  of  a  high' 
sheriff  (and  coroner)-;  but  his  counterpart  in  Guernsey,  the 
pr&fdl,  is  qot  so  appointed.  The  bailiff  In  euh  island  is  president 
of  the  royal  court,  which  is  composed  of  twelve  jurats,  elected  for 
life,  in  Jersey  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  parish,  in  Guernsey  by 
the  Elective  States,  a  body  which  also  elects  the  prMt^  who, 
with  the  jurats,  serves  upon  it.  Tlw  rest  of  the  body  is  made  up 
of  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  the  domaines,  or  elected  parish 
councils  C'dozens,"  froiii  the  original  number  of  their  members) 
Of  the  town  parish  of  St  Peter  Port,  the  four  cantons,  and  the 
county  piarishes,  and  certain  other  officials.  The  royal  court 
administers  justice  (but  in  Jersey  there  is  a  trial  by  jury  for 
criminal  cases),  and  in  Guernsey  can  pass  temporary  ordinances 
subject  to  no  higher  body.  It  also  puts  forward  privets  de  hi 
for  the  approval  of  the  Deliberative  States.  Aldemey  and  Sark 
have  a  separate  legal  existence  with  courts  dependent  on  the 
royd  court  of  Guernsey.  In  both  Jersey  And  Guernsey  the  chief 
administrative  body  is  the  Deliberative  States.  The  Jersey  Sutes 
is  composed  of  the  lieutenant-governor  (who  has  a  veto  on  the 
deliberation  of  any  question,  but  no  vote),  the  bailiff,  jurats, 
parish  rectors,  parish  constables  and  deputies,  the  procvrew' 
and  tnocaty  with  right  to  speak  but  no  vote,  and  the  vicomU, 
with  right  of  attendance  only.  Besides  the  veto  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  bailiff  has  the  power  to  dissent  from  any  measure, 
in  which  case  it  is  referred  to  the  privy  council.  In  Guernsey  the 
States  consists  of  the  baUiff,  jurats,  eight  out  of  ten  rectors,  the 
procureur  and  deputies;  whQe  the  Ueutenant-govemor  is  always 
invited  and  may  speak  if  he  attends.  By  both  States  local 
administration  is  carried  on  GarS^y  through  committees);  and 
relations  with  the  British  parliament  are  maintained  throu^  the 
privy  council.  Acts  of  parliament  are  transmitted  to  the  i^ands 
by  an  order  in  council  to  be  registered  in  the  rolls  of  the  royal 
court,  and  are  not  considered  to  be  binding  until  this  is  done; 
moreover,  registration  may  be  held  over  pending  discussion  by 
tbe  States  if  any  act  is  considered  to  menace  the  privileges  of 
the  islands.  The  right  of  the  crown  to  legislate  by  ord^  in  council 
is  held  to  be  similarly  limited.  In  cases  of  encroachment  on 
property,  a  remarkable  form  of  appeal  of  very  ancient  origin 
called  Clamewr  de  Horo  survives  (see.HASO,  Claiceur  de).  The 
islands  are  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  there  is  a  dean 
in  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  who  is  also  rector  of  a  parish. 

These  peculiar  constitutions  are  of  local  development,  the 
history  of  which  is  obscure.  The  bailiff  was  originally  assisted 
in  his  judicial  work  by  itinerant  justices;  their  place  was  later 
taken  by  the  elected  jurats;  later  still  the  practice  of  summoning 
the  States  to  assist  in  the  passing  of  ordinances  was  established 
by  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  and  at  last  the  States  claimed  the 
absolute  right  of  being  consulted.  This  was  confirmed  to  them 
in  1771. 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  islands  that  there  should  be 
compulsory  service  in  the  militia.  In  Jersey  and  Aldemey  every 
man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  is  liable,  but  in 
Jersey  after  ten  years'  service  militiamen  are  transferred  to  the 
reserve.  In  Guernsey  the  age  limit  is  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
three,  and  the  obligation  is  extended  to  all  who  Are  British 
subjects,  and  draw  income  from  a  profession  practised  in  the 
island.  Garrisons  of  regular  troops  are  maintained  in  all  three 
islands.  Taxation  is  light  in  the  islands,  and  pauperism  is 
practically  unknown. 


In  1904  the  reve'nue  of  Jersey  was  /jo.igi,  and  Its  expenditure 
£69,658;  the  revenue  of  Guernsey  was  £79.334»  ^nd  the  expenditure 
243i3o5*  The  public  debt  in  the  respective  islands  was  £323,070 
and  £195,794.  In  Jersey  the  annaal  revenues  from  crown  rights 
(principal^  seigneurial  dues,  houses  and  lands  and  tithes)  amount 
to  about  £3700,  and  about  £360  is  remitted  to  the  pavmaster-gcneral. 
In  Guernsey  these  revenues,  in  which  the  principal  item  is  nncs  on 
transference  of  property  (treitiimes  or  fees),  amount  to  about  £4500, 
and  about  £1000  is  remitted.  In  Alderney  the  revenues  (chiefly  from, 
harbour  dues)  amount  to  about  £1400. 

In  Jerwy  the  English  gold  and  silver  coinage  are  current,  but  there 
is  a  local  copper  coinage  and  local  one-pound  notes  ake  issued. 


Guernsey  h^s  also  such  notes,  and  Its  copper  coCnafr  coiwati  of 
pence,  halfpence,  two-double  and  one-double  (one-eig bth  of  a  pttvy) 
pieces.  A  Guernsey  pound  is  taken  as  equal  10  34  francs,  ud 
English  and  French  currency  pass  equally  throughout  the  tslacds. 

Industry. — ^The  old  Norman  system  of  land-tenure  }aa  iar- 
vived,  and  the  land  is  parcelled  out  among  a  great  number  of 
small  proprietors;  holdings  ranging  from  5  to  95  acres  as  a  riile. 
The  results  of  this  arrangement  seem  to  be  Cavoorahle  is  tbe 
extreme.  Every  Comer  of  the  ground  b  carefully  and  inicE  • 
gently  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  proportion  is  aUotled  to 
market-gardening.  The  Cottages  are  neat  and  oomforuUc, 
the  hedges  well-trimmed,  and  the  roads  kept  in  excellent ^epo.;. 
There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  agricuituzal  produce  sad 
stock,  including  vegetables'  and  fruit,  m  fish  (the  lisberiu 
forming  an  important  industry)  and  in  stone.  There  b  no 
manufacture  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  share  in  conucoa 
the  right  of  collecting  and  burning  seaweed  (caOcci.  tnk)  kt 
maniire.  The  cutting  of  the  weed  (vraicking)  became  a  cere- 
monial occasion,  taking  place  at  times  fixed  by  the  covemoieai, 
and  connected  with  popular  festiviUea. 

Language. — ^The  language  spoken  in  otdinaiy  Ulie  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  is  hi  great  measure  the  same  as  the  o^d 
Norman  French.  The  use  of  the  patois  has  decreaaed  naturally 
in  modem  times.  Modem  French  is  the  official  language,  used 
in  the  courts  and  states,  and  English  is  taught  in  the  parodial 
schools,  and  is  familiar  practically  to  a]L  The  several  islands 
have  each  its  own  dialect,  differing  from  that  of  Jtbe  oihen 
in  vocabulary  and  idiom;  differences  are  also  observable  ia 
different  localities  within  the  same  island,  as  between  the  Dortk 
and  the  south  of  Guernsey.  None  of  the  dialects  has  recei^Td 
much  literary  cultivation,  though  Jersey  is  proud  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  principal  Norman  poets,  Wace,  who 
flourished  in  the  is th  centuiy. 

History.— The  original  ethnology  and  pie-QhiistJaB  history 
of  the  Channel  Islands  are  largdy  mattcia  of  oonjectuxe  aad 
debate.  Of  eariy  inhabitants  abundant  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
numerous  megalithic  monumoits — cromledis,  kistvaens  and 
maenhirs — still  extant.  But  little  trace  has  been  left  of  Rdipia 
occupation,  and  such  remains  as  have  been  discovered  are  naisJy 
of  the  portable  description  that  affords  little  proof  of  actual 
settlement,  though  there  may  have  been  an  unimportant  garrison 
here.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  names  of  saints  in  the 
place-names  of  the  islands,  and  the  fact  that  pre-Christian  nam 
do  not  occur,  leads  to  the  inference  that  before  Christianity  vu 
introduced  the  population  was  very  scanty.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  consisted  originally  of  Bretons  (Cdts),  aad  to 
have  received  successively  a  slight  admixture  of  RocnaBS  and 
Legionaries,  Saxoiui  and  perhaps  Jutes  and  Vandals.  Chris- 
tianity may  have  been  introduced  in  the  5th  century.  Guerrser 
is  said  to  have  been  visited  in  the  6th  century  by  St  Sampson  <  I 
Dol  (whose  name  is  given  to  a  small  town  and  harbour  ia  iU 
island) ,  St  Marcou  or  Marculfus  and  St  Magloire,  a  friend  ud 
fellow-evangelist  of  St  Sampson,  who  founded  monasteries  a< 
Sark  and  at  Jersey,  and  died  in  Jersey  in  575.  Another  evasgr 'i&i 
of  this  period  was  St  Helerius,  whose  name  is  bonie  by  the  chief 
•town  of  Jersey,  St  Helier.  In  his  life  it  Is  stated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  when  he  reached  it  was  only  30.  In  933  the 
islands  were  made  over  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy  (d.  013), 
'  and  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  ^gland  their  allegiance  shif  ltd 
between  the  English  crown  and  the  Norman  coronet  according  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  policy.  During  the  purdy  Nonraa 
period  they  had  been  enriched. with  numerous  ccdcsaasi-ical 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  still  extant,  as  the  chapd  of  Rozel 
in  Jersey. 

In  the  reign  of  John  of  Eni^and  the  future  of  the  idan^  «si 
decided  by  their  attachment  to  the  English  crown,  in  sfMle  of  t>tr 
separation  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  To  John  it  has  been  u^  J 
to  ascribe  a  document,  at  one  time  regarded  by  the  islanders  u 
their  Magna  Carta;  but  modem  criticism  leaves  little  do'-^l 
that  it  is  not  genuine.  An  unauthenticated  *'  copy  '*of  unceru  ;» 
origin  alone  has  been  discovered,  and  there  is  little  pcooi  <4 
there  ever  having  been  an  originaL    The  rcigD  of  Edward  I.  sw 
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full  of  diiturbiiKC;  and  Id  1179  Jency  ind  Gacrnsey  iHcived 
from  the  lung,  by  Icltera  palenf ,  a  public  seal  as  a  rtraidy  lor  tbe 
dangcn  and  losaes  which  they  bad  iacumd  by  lapk  0!  such  1 
cerlificale.      Edward  II.   found  It  nectsury   to  iiutruci   his 

Edward  I]!.,  fully  confirmnl  their  privileges,  iniinunilics  and 
cuilonu  in  Ij4i ;  and  his  charier  waa  cecogniied  by  Richard  II. 
in  ijjS.  Inij4J  there  «asa  descent  of  lheFrench(HiGueni»x; 
thf  eovemoi  waa  defeated,  and  Castle  Cornet  besieged.  In  IJ71 
there  vaaanotiicr  attack  on  Guernsey,  and  in  1374  and  1404  the 
French  descended  on  Jersey.  None  of  these  attempts,  hovever, 
nsulled  In  pemupcnt  ■elllcment. .  Hcniy  V.  confiscated  the 
alien  prioiiei  which  had  kept  up  ihesime  connciion  with  Nor- 
mandy as  before  the  conquest,  and  conferred  them  along  with  the 
regalities  of  the  islinib  on  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
During  the  Waia  of  the  Roses,  Queen  Maigatet,  the  conHiit  of 
Heniy  VI.,  made  an  agreement  with  Ficire  de  Sitit.  comte  de 
Maulevrier,  the  lenescbal  of  Normandy,  that  if  be  afforded 

of  the  cr6wn.  A  force  i4aa  accordin^y  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Mont  Oigueil.  It  was  captured  and  a  small  part  of  the  island 
subjugated,  and  here  Maulevrier  remained  as  governor  from  1460 
Id  1465;  but  the  rest  held  out  under  Sir  Philip  de  Carteret, 
seigneUr  of  St  Ouen,  and  in  1^67  the  vice-admiral  of  England, 
Sir  Richard  Harllslon,  recaptured  tfie  caslte  and  brought  the 
foreign  occupation  to  an  end.  In  1481-1483  Pope  Siitus  IV,,  at 
the  instance  of  King  Edward  IV.,  issued  a  bull  of  anathema 
against  aU  who  molested  the  islands;  ic  was  formally  registered 
in  Brittany  in  I4S4,  and  in  France  in  I48«;sndin  this  way  the 
islands  acquired  the  right  of  neutrality,  nhich  Ihey  retained  till 
i68q.  In  the  same  reign  (Edward  IV.)  Sark  was  uken  by  the 
French,  and  only  recovered  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  by  the  strategy 
(according  to  tiadilion)  of  landing  Irom  a  vessel  a  cof^n  nomin- 
reality  filled  with  aims. 


By  a 


4,  the  di 


defined  and  ihfir  power  restricted;  a 
of  the  island  were  furthered  at  the  s 
of  two  grammar  ichools.  The  relij 
islands  were  dissolved,  as  in  England 
The  Relbrmalian  was  heartily  welt 
English  lilui 


lie  educal 


d  JD  the  islands.    The 


reign  of  Mary  there  n: 


Intlie 
n^andio  that  of 


naltnated  in  thei 
1 568  the  islands  were  attached  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  being 
finally  sepanled  from  that  of  Coutances,  with  which  they  bad 
long  been  connected,  with  short  intervals  in  the  reign  of  John, 
when  they  had  bdonged  to  the  see  of  Eieter,  and  that  of  Henry 
VI..  when  they  had  belonged  to  Salisbury. 

The  Preibyterian  form  of  church  government  was  adopted 
---'--■'■-'"     -ceofjefugeeatromthepeiaccutionofProtc  ■ 
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St  Peter  Port  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  in  1603  Ring  James 
enacted  that  the  whole  of  the  islands  "should  quietly  enjoy 
their  said  liberty."  During  his  reign,  however,  dispute*  arose. 
An  Episcopal  party  had  been  formed  la*  Jersey,  and  in  i6ig 
David  Bandinel  was  declared  dean  of  the  island.     A  body  of 

of  England  was  accepted  after  considerable  modification  by  the 
peopleof  his  charge;  but  Ihcinhabilanlsof  Guctnsey  maintained 
their  Pcesbyleiian  practices.  OF  the  hold  which  this  form  of 
Prolestiniism  had  got  on  the  minds  of  the  people  even  in  Jersey 
aliundant  proof  is  afforded  by  IbegeoeralcbarsctaofthewDnhip 

In  the  great  ilrug^e  between  king  andparliament,  Presbyterian 
GuemHy  (uppocted  the  parliameMi  in  Jersey,  however,  there 
were  at  fini  parliamentarian  and  royalist  taetfiins.  Kt  Philip  de 
Canetet.  lieu  tenant-governor,  declared  for  the  king,  but  Dean 
Biadioel  and  Michael  Lempriirc,  a  leader  of  the  people,  headed 
the  partiamentaty  party.  They  received  a  cammissinn  for  the 
apprehension  of  Carteret,  who  established  himself  in  Eliiobeth 
Castle;  but  alter  some  fighting  had  taken  place  he  died  in  the 
CaalleinAuguali64j.   MeaovhileinGuemscySirPeterOsborve, 


the  goveinor,  was  defying  Ibe  whde  tslasd  and  tnalnlaining 
hinuetl  in  Castle  Comet.  A  paiUamentsrian  govemor,  Leonard 
Lydcott,  arrived  in  Jersey  immediately  after  Sir  Philip  de 
Carteret's  death.  But  the  dowager  Lady  Carteret  was  holding 
Mont  Oigueil;  George  Carteret,  Sir  Philip's  nephew,  arrived 
from  St  Malo  to  support  the  royalist  cause,  and  Lydcott  and 
Lempricre  presently  fled  to  Englaad.     George  Carteret  estah. 


ol  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  U.,  arrived  secretly  at  Jen 
remained  over  two  montha  at  Eltiabcth  Castle.  He  went  on  to 
France,  but  relumed  in  1649,  having  been  procbjmed  king  by 
George  Carteret,  and  at  Elizabeth  Castle  he  signed  the  dedara- 
lion  of  his  claims  to  the  throne  on  the  19th  of  October.  In  i6si, 
when  Charles  had  fled  to  France  again  after  the  baltk  of 
Worcester,  parliamentarian  vessels  of  war  appeared  at  Jersey. 
The  Islanders,  weary  of  the  tyrannical  methods  of  their  governor, 
now  Sir  George  Carteret,  offered  Uttle  resistance.  Ontheislhof 
December  the  royalist  remnant  yielded  up  Elizabeth  CuUe; 
and  at  the  same  time  Castle  Conlet.  Guernsey,  which  had  been 
steadily  held  by  Oabome,  capitulated.  In  each  case  honourable 
terms  of  surrender  were  granted.  Both  islands  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  stniggle,  and  the  people  of  Guernsey,  appealing 

plained  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  was  out  of  cultivation,  and 
that  they  had  lost  "  their  ships,  their  traffic  and  their  trading." 

in  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  islanders  got  a  grant  of  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  stocking— 4000  tods'  of  wool  being  annually 
allowed  10  Jersey,  1000  to  Guernsey.  400  to  Aldemey  and  joo  to 
Sark.  Aldemey,  which  had  been  pariiamcntarian,  was  granted 
after  the  Restoration  10  the  Carteret  family;  and  it  continued  to 
be  governed  independently  till  tajj. 

By  William  of  Orange  the  neutrality  ol  Uie  islands  <ru    ■ 
abolished  in  i6Sg.  and  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France  (i778-i;Sj)  there  were  two  unsuccessful  altacka  on 
Jersey,  in  1779  and  1781,  the  second,  under  Baron  de  RuUecourt. 
bcingfamousforthevictt  '    ' 
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iho  fell  when  the  French  were  on  the 
Oder.  During  the  revdulionary  period  in  France 
e  the  home  of  many  refugees.  In  the  iSihcentury 
pt:  were  made  to  introduce  the  En^isb  custom- 
but  proved  practically  a  failure,  and  the  islands 
iggling  and  privateering  down  to  iSco. 
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CHAimiNa.  WnXIAH  BLLBRT  (t;8e-i84>).  Ameiicu 
ivine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  7th  ol  April  1 780.  His  malemal  grandfather  was  William 

Lucy  Ellery,  was  a  remarkable  woman;  and  hii  father,  WiUiani 
Channing.wasaprominentlawyerin  Newport.  Channinghad  a* 
a  child  a  refined  delicacy  of  feature  and  leDipeiament.end  seemed 
to  have  inherited  from  his  father  simple  and  elegant  tastes, 
sweeueas  of  temper,  and  warmth  of  affection,  and  Imm  his 
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of  his  character.  From  hts  earliest  years  he  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  sceneiy  of  Newport,  and  always  highly  estimated 
its  influence  upon  his  spiritual  character.  His  father  was  a  strict 
Calvinist,  and  Dr  Samuel  Hopkins,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
school  Calvinists,  was  a  frequent  guest  in  his  father's  house. 
He  was,  even  as  a  child,  he  himself  says,  "  quite  a  theologian, 
and  would  chop  logic  with  his  elders  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  controversiaI.time."  He  prepared  for  college  in  New  London 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Channing,  and  in 
1794,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  father,  entered  Harvard 
College.  Before  leaving  New  London  he  came  under  religious 
influences  to  which  he  traced  the  beginning  of  his  spiritual  life. 
In  his  college  vacations  he  taught  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  term  time  he  stinted  himself  in  food  that  he  might  need 
less  exercise  and  so  save  time  for  study, — an  experiment  which 
undermined  his  health,  producing  acute  dyspepsia.  From  his 
college  course  he  thought  that  he  got  Uttle  good,  and  said  "  when 
I  was  in  college,  only  three  books  that  I  read  were  of  any  moment 
to  me:  .  .  .  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society,  .  .  .  Hutcheson's 
Moral  Philosophy^  and  Price's  Dissertations.  Price  saved  me 
from  Locke's  philosophy." 

After  graduating  in  1798,  he  lived  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  David  Meade  Randolph,  United  States 
marshal  for  Virginia.  Here  he  renewed  his  ascetic  habits  and 
spent  much  time  in  theological  study,  his  mind  being  greatly 
disturbed  in  regard  to  Trinitarian  teachings  in  general  and 
especially  prayer  to  Jesus.  He  returned  to  Newport  in  1800 
"  a  thin  and  pallid  invalid,"  spent  a  year  and  a  half  there,  and 
in  1802  went  to  Cambridge  as  regent  (or  general  proctor)  in 
Harvard;  in  the  autimin  of  1803  he  began  to  preach,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Cambridge  Association.  On  the  ist  of 
June  1803,  having  refused  the  more  advantageous  pastorate  of 
Brattle  Street  church,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Federal 
Street  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  At  this  time  it  seems 
certain  that  his  theological  views  were  not  fixed,  and  in  x8o8, 
when  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John 
Codman  (1782-1847),  he  still  applied  the  title  "  Divine  Master  " 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  used  such  expressions  as  "  shed  for  souls  "  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  "  the  Son  of  God  himself  left  the  abodes 
of  gloxy  and  expired  a  victim  of  the  cross."  But  his  sermon 
preached  in  1819  at  Baltimore  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks  was  in  effect  a  powerful  attack  on  Trinitarianism, 
and  was  followed  in  1819  by  an  article  in  The  Christian  Disciple, 
"  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered,"  and  in  1820 
by  another,  "  The  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism  " — an 
excellent  evidence  of  the  moral  (rather  than  the  intellectual) 
character  of  Unitarian  protest.  In  18x4  he  had  married  a  rich 
cousin,  Ruth  Gibbs,  but  refused  to  make  use  of  the  income  from 
her  property  on  the  ground  that  clergymen  were  so  commonly 
aco^ed  of  marrying  for  money. 

He  was  now  entering  on  his  public  career.  Even  in  x  8x0,  in  a 
Fast  Day  sermon,  he  warned  his  congregation  of  Bonaparte's 
ambition;  two  years  later  he  deplored  "  this  country  taking  part 
with  the  oppressor  against  that  nation  which  has  alone  arrested 
his  proud  career  of  victory  ";  in  1814  he  preached  a  thanks- 
giving sermon  for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon;  and  in  x8x6  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  war  which  led  to  the  orgaxuzation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  His  sermon  on  "  Religion,  a 
Social  Principle,"  helped  to  procure  the  omission  from  the  state 
constitution  of  the  third  artide  of  Part  I.,  which  made.compulsory 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  reUgicrus  worship.  In  x  8a  x  he  delivered 
the  Dudleian  lecture  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  " 
at  Harvard,  of  whose  corporation  he  had  been  a  member  since 
1813;  he  had  received  its  degree  of  S.T.D.  in  X820.  In  August 
1 821  be  undertook  a  journey  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  met  in  England  many  distinguished  men  of  letters,  especially 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Both  of  these  poets  greatly  in- 
fluenced him  personally  and  by  their  writings,  and  he  prophesied 
that  the  Lake  poets  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  a 
coming  spiritual  reform.  Cokridge  wrote  of  him,  "  He  has  the 
love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love." 

On  his  return  to  America  in  August  x833«  Dr  Channing  resumed 


his  duties  as  pastor,  but  with  a  more  dedded  attCBtkiD  thu 
before  to  literature  and  public  affairs,  especially  after  receivific 
as  colleague,  in  1824,  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett.  In  iSjo, 
because  of  his  wife's  bad  health,  Channing  went  to  the  West 
Indies.  Negro  slavexy,  aa  he  saw  it  there,  and  as  he  bad  seea  it 
in  Richmond,  more  than  thurty  years  before,  ao  stxoogfy  is- 
prcssed  him  that  he  began  to  write  hb  book  Sloavy  (1835). 
In  this  he  insists  that  **  not  what  is  piofitaUe,  but  what  is  ri^  "* 
is  "  the  first  question  to  be  proposed  by  a  rational  being  ";  that 
slavery  ought  to  be  discussed  "  with  a  deep  f eding  of  rcspoas- 
bility,  and  so  done  as  not  to  put  in  jec^tardy  \ixt  peace  ol  the  sJa^re- 
holding  states  ";  that  "  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as 
property  ";  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is  monUy,  intdkctu- 
ally,  and  domestically,  bad;  that  emandpatioii,  honvevci, 
should  not  be  forced  on  slave-holdas  by  govcxnixtental  iater- 
ference,  but  by  an  enh'ghtened  pubUc  conscxence  in  tlw  Sooth 
(and  in  the  North),  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  **  slavciy 
should  be  succeeded  by  a  friendly  rdation  between  master  and 
slave;  and  to  produce  this  the  latter  must  sec  in  the  ft»mer  his 
benefactor  and  deliverer."  He  dedined  to  identify  himsdf 
with  the  Abolitionists,  whose  motto  was  "  Immediate  Emanc^a- 
tion  "  and  whose  passionate  agitation  he  thought  umoted  to 
the  work  they  were  attempting.  The  moderatum  and  temperiBce 
of  his  presentation  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  naturally  lesolted  hi 
some  misunderstanding  and  miastateooent  of  his  position,  sodi  u 
is  to  be  found  in  Mrs  Chapman's  Appendix  to  the  Aideii*grApky 
of  Harriet  Martineau,  where  Chaiming  is  represented  as  actually 
using  his  influence  on  behalf  of  slavery.  In  1837  he  puhlished 
Thoughts  on  the  EvUs  of  a  Spiril  of  Conqnesi,  and  cm  Slseerj:  A 
Letter  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Unitid  Staies,  addressed 
to  Henry  Clay,  and  arguing  tnat  the  Texan  revolt  fixxa  Mexicaa 
rule  was  largely  the  work  of  land-q)eculators,  and  of  those  who 
resolved  "  to  throw  Texas  open  to  slave-hcdders  and  slaves  ^; 
that  the  results  of  aimexation  must  be  war  with  Mexico,  embitsS- 
ing  the  United  States  with  England  and  other  European  po««n, 
and  at  home  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  iM>t  ak»e 
in  Texas  but  in  other  territories  which  the  United  States,  ooct 
started  at  conquest,  woidd  force  into  the  Union.  But  he  stiO 
objected  to  political  agitation  by  the  AboUUonxsts,  pRferrieg 
"  turemitting  appeals  to  the  reason  and  ooosdence,'*  and.  eves 
after  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hal, 
called  to  protest  against  the  murder  of  Elijah  P.  Lovcjoy,  ke 
wrote  to  The  Liberator^  counselling  the  Abolitionists  to  "  <&bvov 
this  resort  to  force  by  Mr  Lovejoy."  Channing's  pamphkt 
Emancipation  (1840)  dealt  with  the  success  of  emandpatioa 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  related  in  Joseph  John  Gumey's  Fawulier 
Letters  to  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  datcrihing  a  Winter  ra  At 
West  Indies  (1840),  and  added  his  own  advice  "  that  we  should 
each  of  us  bear  our  conscientious  testimony  against  siavefv," 
and  that  the  Free  States  "  abstain  as  tigi<Uy  from  the  ase  of 
political  power  against  Slavexy  in  the  States  where  it  is  tstah- 
lished,  as  from  exercising  it  against  Slavery  in  foteiip  oca- 
munitics,"  and  should  free  themsdves  "  from  any  obligatias 
to  use  the  powers  of  the  national  or  state  govenunents  in  aay 
manner  whatever  for  the  support  of  slavexy."  In  1842  be  pub- 
lished The  Duly  of  the  Free  States,  or  Rtmarks  Sugsoied  hy  the 
Case  of  the  Creole,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  letter  ol  complaint  fvos 
the  American  to  the  British,  goverxmient,  and  a  defence  of  the 
podtion  taken  by  the  British  govemmenL  On  the  xst  <tf  August 
1842  he  delivered  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  an  address  odebrat- 
ing  the  anniversary  of  emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
Two  months  later,  on  the  aiod  of  October  1842,  he  died  at 
Beimington,  Vermont. 

Physically  Channing  wn  short  and  sli^t;  his  eyes  were  ua> 
naturally  large;  his  voice  wonderfully  dear,  and  like  hb  fact, 
filled  with  devotioiud  spirit.  He  was  not  a  great  paaSor,  and 
lacked  social  tact,  so  that  there  were  not  many  people  who 
became  his  near  friends;  but  by  the  few  who  knew  him  wdi, 
he  was  alnoost  worshipped.  As  a  preacher  Chaxuung  was  often 
criticised  for  his  failure  to  deal  with  the  practical  evcrj-day 
duUes  of  life.  But  his  feermons  are  rrmarkaWc  lor  thdr  rare 
simpUdty  aiKl  gracefulness  of  style  as  wcD  as  for  the  thought 
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that  they  express.  The  fifst  open  defence  of  Unitarians  was 
not  based  on  doctrinal  differences  bnt  on  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  attack  on  them  made  in  June  28x5  by  the  conservatives 
in  the  columns  of  The  JPanoplist,  where  it  was  stated  that  Uni- 
tarians were  "operating  only  in  secret,  .  .  .  guilty  of  hypocritical 
concealment  of  their  sentiments."  His  chief  objection  to  die 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  stated  in  his  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks)  was  that  it  was  no  longer  used  philo- 
sophically, as  showing  God's  relation  to  the  triple  nature  of 
man,  but  that  it  had  lapsed  into  mere  Trithdsm.  To  the  name 
"  Unitarian  "  Channing  objected  strongly,  thinking  "  unity  " 
as  abstract  a  word  as  "  trinity  "  and  as  little  eipresaing  the 
close  fatherly  relation  qf  God  to  man.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  strongly  objected  to  the  growth  of  "  Unitarian  orthodoxy  " 
axkl  its  increasing  narrowness. .  His  views  as  to  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  were  based  on  phrases  in  the  Gospels  which  to  his  mind 
cstablislied  Christ's  admission  of  inferiority  to  God  the  Father, — 
for  example,  *'  Knoweth  no  man,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  ";  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  Christ  as  "  the  sinless 
and  spotless  son  of  God,  distinguished  from  all  men  by  that 
infinite  peculiarity — freedom  from  moral  evil."  He  believed 
in  the  pre^existence  of  Jesus,  and  that  it  differed  from  the  pre- 
existence  of  other  souls  in  that  Jesus  was  actually  conscious 
of  such  pre-existence,  and  he  reckoned  him  one  with  God  the 
Father  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  union  (and  not  metaphysical 
m3rstery)  in  the  same  way  that  Jesus  bade  his  disciples  "  Be  ye 
one,  even  as  I  am  one."  Bunsen  called  him  "  the  prophet  in  the 
United  States  for  the  presence  of  God  in  mankind."  Channing 
believed  in  historic  Christianity  and  in  the  story  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, '*  a  fact  which  comes  to  me  with  a  certainty  I  find  in  few 
ancient  histories."  He  also  believed  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospels,  but  held  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  inspired,  but 
merely  records  of  inspiration,  and  so  saw  the  possibility  of  error 
in  the  construction  put  upon  miracles  by  the  ignorant'  disciples. 
But  in  only  a  few  instances  did  he  refuse  fuU  credence  of  the 
plain  gospel  narrative  of  miracles.  He  held,  however,  that  the 
miracles  were  facts  and  not  "  evidences  "  of  Christianity,  and 
be  considered  that  belief  in  them  followed  and  did  not  lead  up  to 
belief  in  Christianity.  His  character  was  absolutely  averse  from 
controversy  of  any  sort,  and  in  controversies  into  which  he  was 
forced  he  was  free  from  any  theological  odium  and  continually 
displayed'  the  greatest  breadth  and  catholicity  of  view.  The 
differences  in  New  England  churches  he  considered  were 
largely  verbal,  and  he  said  that "  would  Trinitarians  tell  us  what 
they  mean,  their  system  would  generally  be  found  little  else 
than  a  mystical  form  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine." 

His  opposition  to  Calvinism  was  so  great  that  even  in  18x2 
he  declared  "  existence  a  curse  "  if  Calvinism  be  true.  Possibly 
his  boldest  and  most  elaborate  defence  of  Unitarianism  was 
his  sermon  on  Unitarianism  most  favourahie  to  Piety,  preached  in 
1826,  criticizing  as  it  did  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  "  infinite  substitute  ";  and  the  Election  Sermon 
of  1830  was  his  greatest  plea  for  spiritual  and  intellectual 
freedom. 

Channing'a  reputation  as  an  author  was  probably  based 
largely  on  Us  publication  in  The  Christian  Examiner  of  Remarks 
0H  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton  (1826),  Remarks  on 
the  Lift  and  Character  of  Napdeon  Bonaparte  (1827-X828),  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Ftndon  (1829).  _An 
Essay  on  Sdf-CnUwe  (X838)  was  an  address  introducing  the 
Franklin  Lectures  delivered  in  Boston  September  1838.  Chan- 
ning was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Mann,  and  his  views  on 
the  education  of  children  are  stated,  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  to  have  anticipated  those  of 
FroebeL  His  Complete  Works  have  appeared  in  various  editions 
(5  vols.,  Boston,  X84X;  2  vols.,  London,  1865;  x  vol..  New 
York,   1875). 

Among  members  of  his  family  may  be  mentioned  his  two 
nephews  William  Henry  (i8xa-x884),  son  of  his  brother  Francis 
Dana,  and  William  Ellery,  commonly  known  as  EUery  (x8x8- 
xgox),  son  of  his  brother  Walter,  a  Boston  physician  (x  786-1876). 
The  former,  whose  daughter  married  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the 


English  poet,  became  a  Unitarian  pastor,  for  some  time  in. 
Ainerica,  and  also  in  England,  where  he  died;  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  Christian  Socialism,  and  was  a  constant  writer, 
translating  Jouffro/s  Ethics  (X840),  and  assisting  in  editing  the 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  FuUer  (1852);  and  he  wrote  the  biography 
of  his  uncle  (see  O.  "A.  Frothingham's  Memoir,  x88^.  EUery 
Channing  married  Margaret  Fuller's  sister  (1842),  and  besides 
critical,  essays  and  poems  published  an  intimate  sketch  of 
Thoreau  in  1873. 

See  the  Memoir  by  William  Henrv  Channing  (3  vols.,  London, 
X848;  republished  in  One  volume.  New  York,  1880);  Elitabeth 
Palmer  Peabody,  Remintscences  oftheRn.  Wifliam  EiMy  Channing, 
D.D.  (Boston,  1880),  intimate  but  inexact;  John  White  Chad  wick, 
William  Ellery  Channing,  Minister  of  Religion  (Boston,  1903) ;  and 
WUliam  M.  Salter,  "Channing  as  a  Social  Reformer"  Wnitarian 
Review,  March  1888).  (R.  Ws.) 

CHARSONS  DB  0E8TB,  the  name  given  io  the  epic  chxoxiicles 
which  take  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  literature  of  France  from 
the  xxth  to  the  xsth  century.  Gaston  Paris  defined  a  chanson 
de  geste  as  a  song  the  subject  of  which  is  a  series  of  historical 
facts  or  gesta.  These  tacts  form  the  centre  around  which  are 
grouped  sets  of  poems,  called  cydes,  and  hence  the  two  teims 
have  in  modem  criticism  become  synonymous  for  the  epic 
family  to  which  the  hero  of  th6  particular  group  or  cycle  belongs. 
The-earliest  chansons  de  gieste  were  founded  on  the  fusion  of  the 
Teutonic  spirit,  under  a  Roinan  form,  into  the  new  Christian 
and  French  civilization.  It  seisms  probable  that  as  early  as  the 
Qth  century  epic  poems  began  to  be  chanted  by  the  itinerant 
minstrels  who  Art  known  as  johgleuis.  It  is  conjectured  that 
in  ai  base  Latin  fragment  of  the  xoth  century  we  possess  a  transla- 
tion of  a  poem  on  the  siege  of  Girona.  Gaston  Paris  dat^  from 
this  lost  epic  the  open  expression  of  what  he  calls  "  the  epic 
fermentation"  of  France.  But  the  earliest  existing  chanson 
de  geste  is  also  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  famous,  the  Chanson 
de  Roland;  the  conjectural  date  of  the  composition  of  this  poem 
has  been  placed  between  the  years  xo66  and  X095.  That  the 
author,  as  has  been  supposed,  was  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
England,  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  assert,  but  undoubtedly  the  poem 
was  composed  before  the  First  Crusade,  and  the  writer  lived  at 
or  near  the  sanctuary  of  Mont  Saint-Michel.  The  Chanson  de 
Roland  stands  at  the  head  of  modem  French  literature,  and  its 
soh'dity  add  grandeur  give  a  dignity  to  the  whole  class  of  poetry 
of  which  it  is  the  earliest  and  by  far  the  noblest  example.  But 
it  is  in  the  crowd  of  looser  and  later  poems,  less  fully  diaracter- 
ized,  less  steeped  in  the  individuality  of  their  authors,  that  we 
can  best  study  the  form  of  the  typical  chanson  de  geste.  These 
epics  ^rang  from  the  soil  of  France;  they  were  national  and 
historical;  their  anonymous  writers  composed  them  q>on- 
taneously,  to  a  common  model,  with  little  regard  to  the  artificial 
niceties  of  style.  The  earlier  examples,  which  succeed  the 
Roland,  are  tmlike  that  great  work  in  having  no  plan,  no  system 
of  composition.  They  are  improvisations  which  wander  on  at 
their  own  pace,  whither  accident  may  cany  thrai.  This  nu&ss  of 
medieval  literature  is  monotonous,  primitive  and  superficial. 
As  L6on  Gautier  has  said,  in  the  radimentary  psychology  of 
the  chansons  de  geste,  man  is  either  entirely  good  or  entirely 
bad.  There  are  no  fine  shades,  no  observation  of  character. 
The  language  in  which  these  poems  are  compobed  is  extremely 
simple,  without  elaboration,  without  ornament.  Everything 
is  sacrificed  to  the  telling  of  a  story  by  a  narrator  of  little  skill, 
who  helps  himself  along  by  means  of  a  picturesque,  but  almost 
childish  fancy,  and  a  primitive  sentiment  of  rhythm.  Two  great 
merits,  however,  all  the  best  of  these  poems  possess,  force  and 
luddity;  and  they  celebrate,  what  they  did  much  to  create,  that 
unselfish  elevation  of  temper  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  cyde  of  chansons  de  geste  was 
that  which  was  collected  around  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  and 
was  known  as  the  Gtstc  du  roi.  A  group  of  this  cyde  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  and  with  Chariemagne 
himself  down  to  the  coming  of  Roland.  To  this  group  bdong 
Bertha  Greatfoot  and  Aspremont,  both  of  the  X2th  century,  and 
a  variety  of  chansons  dealing  with  the  childhood  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  O^er  the  Dane.    A  second  group  deals  with  the  struggle 
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of  Charicmagnf  with  his  icbdiknis  vassals.  This  is  what  has 
been  defined  as  the  Feudal  Epic;  it  includes  Cirars  de  Viane 
and  Ogier  the  DanCf  both  of  the  13th  centuiy,  or  the  end  of  the 
13th.  A  third  group  follows  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  to  the 
East  It  is  in  the  principal  of  these  poems,  The  PSgrimage  to 
JtrusaUm,  that  Alexandrine  verse  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
French  literature.  This  must  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
xath  century.  A  fourth  group,  antecedent  to  the  Spanish  war, 
is  of  the  end  of  the  X2th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  xjth; 
it  includes  A  iquint  Pierabras  and  Olind,  The  fifth  dass  disnisars 
the  war  in  Spain,  and  it  is  to  this  that  Roland  bdongs;  there  are 
different  minor  q>ics  dealing  with  the  events  of  Roncevaux,  and 
independent  chansons  of  Gui  de  BourgognCf  Gaidon  and  AnseU 
de  Carthage,  The  Ceste  du  Rot  comprises  a  sixth  and  last  group, 
proceeding  with  events  up  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne;  this 
contains  Huon  de  Bordeaux  and  a  vast  number  of  poems  of 
minor  originality  and  importance. 

Another  cycle  is  that  of  Duke  William  Shortnose,  La  Gesie  de 
CuSlaumu.  This  includes  the  very  eariy  and  interesting  De- 
parture of  the  Aimeri  Children^  Aliscauf  and  Rainoart,  It  is 
thought  that  this  cycle,  which  used  to  be  called  the  GesU  de 
Carin  de  Monglane,  is  less  artificial  than  the  otheis;  it  deals 
wit&  the  heroes  of  the  South  who  remained  faithful  vx  their 
vassalage  to  the  throne.  The  poems  belonging  to  this  cyde  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  eariiest 
which  survive.  These  chansons  find  their  direct  opposites  in 
those  which  form  the  great  cyde  of  La  Geste  de  Doon  de  liayemce, 
sometimes  called  "  la  faulse  fgfaite"  because  it  deals  with  the 
feats  of  the  traitors,  of  the  rd)ellious  family  of  Ganelon.  This 
is  the  geste  of  the  Northmen,  always  hostile  to  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  It  comprises  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the.chansons, 
in  particular  Parise  la  duchesse  and  The  Pour  Sons  of  Aymou. 
Several  of  its  sections  are  the  production  of  a  known  poet, 
RAimbert  of  Paris.  From  this  triple  division  of  the  main  body 
of  the  chansons  de  geste  into  La  Geste  du  Roif  La  Geste  de  CuU- 
laume  and  La  (7elte  de  Doon^  are  exduded  certain  poems  of  minor 
importance, — some  provincial,  such  as  Amis  and  AmUes  and 
GiuiUf  some  dealing  with  the  Crusades,  such  as  Antioche,  and 
some  which  are  not  connected  with  any  existing  cyde,  such  as 
Ciperis  de  Vigneeaux;  most  of  this  last  category,  however,  are 
works  of  the.decadence. 

The  analysis  which  is  here  sketched  is  founded  on  the  latest 
theories  of  Lten  Gautier,  who  has  given  the  labour  of  a  lifetime 
to  the  investigation  of  this  subject.  The  wealth  of  material  is 
ba£Bing  to  the  ordinary  student;  of  the  medieval  chansons  de 
geste  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines  have  been  preserved. 
The  habit  of  composing  becaine  in  the  X4th  century,  as  has  been 
said,  no  longer  an  art  but  a  monomania.  Needless  to  add  that 
a  very  Urge  proportion  of  the  surviving  poems  have  never  yet 
been  published.  All  the  best  of  the  early  chansons  de  geste  are 
written  in  ten-^Uable  verse,  divided  into  stanzas  or  Icisses  of 
different  length,  united  by  a  single  assonance.  Rhyme  came 
in  with  the  X3th  century,  and  had  the  effect  in  languid  bards  of 
weakening  the  narrative;  the  sing-song  of  it  led  at  last  to  the 
abandonment  of  verse  in  favour  of  plain  historical  prose.  The 
general  character  of  the  chansons  de  geste,  especially  of  those 
of  the  xsth  century,  is  hard,  coarse,  inflexible,  like  the  march 
of  rough  men  stiffened  by  coats  of  mail.  There  is  no  art  and 
little  grace,  but  a  magnificent  di^lay  of  force.  These  poems 
enshrine  the  self-sufiidcncy  of  a  yoxmg  and  powerful  people; 
they  are  full  of  Gallic  pride,  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  in> 
domitable  warlike  energy.  All  their  figures  belong  to  the  same 
social  order  of  things,  and  all  illustrate  the  same  fighting 
aristocracy.  The  moving  prindple  is  that  of  chivalry,  and  what 
is  presented  is,  invariably,  the  spectacle  of  the  processional  life 
of  a  medieval  soldier.  The  age  described  is  a  disturbed  one; 
the  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe  is  united,  for  a  moment,  in  defend- 
ing western  dvUisation  against  the  inroads  of  Asia,  against "  the 
yellow  peril."  But  it  is  a  time  of  transition  in  Europe  also,  and 
Chariemagne,  the  immortal  but  enfeebled  emperor,  whose  beard 
is  whiter  than  lilies,  represents  an  old  order  of  things  against  I 
which  the  rude  barons  of  the  North  are  perpetually  in  successful  I 


levolL  The  loud  cry  of  the  dying  Ronald,  as  E. 
rings  through  the  whole  poetical  literatuxe  of  mcdiml  Fnace; 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  individuality  of  the  great  vassri,  who,  m. 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  stands  ak>Be  with  faimadf  wad.  ^aik 
his  sword. 


AuTROtiTXBSL— Lion  Gantier,  Les  £pop6a 
x87a-i894):  Gaston  Paris.  La.  Uuiratwn  framioite  mm  a^^v  £(c 
(X890):  ^ul  Meyer.  Recherches  sur  Fifoph  froMcaim  (iMr  ; 
G.  Paris.  Histoire  poHiqme  de  Ciarletuague  U865):  A.  Lohboo.  les 
Quairt  PUs  Aimou,  &c  (1879).  (E.  G^ 

CHAIT  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  csflkrr,  to 
sing;  an  okl  form  is  "  chaunt "),  a  song  or  melody,  paiticalariy 
one  sung  according  to  the  rales  of  church  scrtice-boe^  For 
an  account  of  the  chant  or  camius  jirmus  of  the  Roman  Qsrch 
see  Plain-song.  In  the  English  church  "  chants  *  are  the  tcnes 
set  to  the  unmetrical  verses  of  the  psalms  and  ra«yviin  The 
chant  consisted  of  an  **  intonation  "  followed  by  a  redting  cote 
of  indefinite  length;  a  **  mediation  "  dosed  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  leading  to  a  second  redting  note;  a ''  tenninatioa  "  dosed 
the  second  part  of  the  verse.  In  the  Fngii<h  diant  the  **  iBtocs- 
tion  "  disappeared.  Chants  are  "  sin^e,"  if  written  for  one 
verse  only, "  double,"  if  for  two.  "  Quadruple  "  chants  for  fovr 
verses  have  also  been  written. 

CHANTABUN,  or  Chantabxtu,  the  principal  town  of  tJb 
Siamese  province  of  the  same  name,  <m  the  £.  aide  of  the  GnJf 
of  Siam,  in  xos**  6'  E.,  xa*  38'  N.  Pop.  about  soool  The  tova 
lies  about  xs  m.  from  the  sea  on  a  river  which  is  nacigahfe  Ux 
boats  and  inside  the  bar  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
light-draft  vessels.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  rabies  and  sapphiirs 
from  the  mines  of  the  Krat  and  Pailin  districts,  and  in  peppa, 
of  which  about  500  tons  are  exported  annually.  Cardamoss 
and  rosewood  are  also  exported.  In  X905  Chantabon  was  made 
the  headquarters  of  a  high  commissioner  with  juxisdictioa  a- 
tending  over  the  coast  districts  from  the  Nam  Wen  on  the  East 
to  Cape  Liant  on  the  West,  which  were  thtas  united  to  fonn  a 
provincial  division  {Monton).  In  1893  Chantabun  was  ^m^'t^H 
by  a  French  force  of  four  hundred  men,  a  step  taken  hj  Fxujsct 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  by  Siam  of  undertakings  enteral 
into  by  the  treaty  of  that  year.  The  occupation,  which  was 
merdy  military  and  did  not  affect  the  civil  govcnuneat,  lasted 
until  January  X905,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Franco-Siamese  treaty  of  x9(H>  the  garrison  of  oocapatjoa 
was  withdrawn.  Chantabun  has  been  since  the  X7th  centnxy. 
and  still  is,  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  «"'«*^"*"««. 
and  the  Christian  dement  amongst  the  populatioo  is  greater 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  Siam. 

CHAMTAOA,  a  town  of  north-western  ^udn,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Lugo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Chantada,  a  amaO  rigbt- 
hand  tributary  of  the  river  Miflo,  and  on  the  main  road  iroa 
Orerse,  x8  m.  S.  by  W.,  to  Lugo,  38  m.  N.  by  £.  Pop.  (1900) 
X  5,003.  Chantada  is  the  chief  town  of  the  fertile  region  betngca 
the  Mifio  and  the  heights  of  EI  Faro,  idiich  mark  the  western 
border  of  the  province.  Despite  the  lack  of  railway  cornxBttnica- 
tion,  it  has  a  thriving  trade  in  grain,  flax,  hen^,  and  dairy 
produce. 

CHAMTAOB  (a  Fr.  word  from  chanter,  to  stag,  slang  for  a 
criminal  making  an  avowal  under  era  mi  nation),  a  At^nmrtA  fgr 
money  backed  by  the  threat  of  scandalous.  levdataona.  the 
French  equivalent  of  "  blackmail." 

CHAMTARELLB,  an  edible  fungus,  known  botankally  as 
Canthardlus  dbarius,  found  in  woods  in  summer.  It  is  goidca 
yellow,  somewhat  invexsdy  conical  in  shape  and  about  a  in. 
broad  and  high.  The  cap  is  flattened  above  with  a  central 
depression  and  a  thick  lobed  irregular  margin.  Running  down 
into  the  stem  from  the  cap  are  a  number  of  shallow  thick  gills. 
The  substance  of  the  fungus  is  dry  and  opaque  with  a  pcadiar 
smell  suggesting  ripe  ^ricots  or  plums.  The  flesh  b  whitish 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  chantareUe  is  sold  in  the  markets  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  forms  a  regular  artide  of  food, 
but  seems  little  known  in  Britain  thou|^  often  plentiful  in  the 
New  Forest  and  dsewhese.  Before  being  cooked  they  should  be 
allowed  to  dry^  and  thrn  thrown  into  boiling  water.    They  otsy 
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thtn  be  stewed  in  butter  or  oil,  or  cut  up  snail  and  stewed  with 

meat.    No  fungus  require^  more  careful  preparation. 

See  M.  C  Cooke,  British  Edibk  fungi,  (1891),  pp.  104-105. 

CHAXTAVOINB,  HEintI  (1850-  ),  French  man  of  letters, 
'was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  the  6th  of  Av^^ust  1850,  and  was 
educated  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup^rieure.  After  teaching  in 
the  provinces  he  moved,  in  1876,  to  the  Lyt£e  Charlemagne  in 
Paris,  and  subsequently  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
Lycte  Henri  IV.  and  maUre  de  conferences  at  the  £cole  Normale 
At  Sevres.  He  was  associated  with  the  NouvdU  Revue  from  its 
foundation  in  1879,  and  he  joined  the  Journal  des  dibats  in  1884. 
His  poems  include  Pohnes  iinches  (1877),  StU^es  conUmporaines 
(x88i),  Ad  memoriam  (1884),  Au  fil  des  jours  (1889). 

CHAJITILLTy  a  town  of  northern  Fhtnce,  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  35  m.  N.  of  Paris  on  the  Northern  railway  to  St  Quentin. 
Pop.  <X9o6)  4633.  It  is  finely  situated  to  the  north  of  the  forest 
of  Cha^tilly  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nonette,  and  is  one 
of  the  fiivouxite  Parisian  resorts.  Its  nam6  was  long  associated 
with  the  manufacture,  which  has  now  to  a  great  extent  decayed, 
of  lace  and  Uonde;  it  is  still  more  celebrat^  for  its  chAteau  and 
its  park  Q^id  out  originally  by  A.  Le  N6tre  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Z7th  century),  and  as  the  scene  of  the  great  annual  races  of 
tbe  French  Jockey  Gub.  The  ch&teau  consists  of  the  palace 
bu£t  from  1876  to  1885  and  of  an  older  portion  adjoiidng  it 
known  as  the  chAtelet  llie  old  castle  must  have  been  in  existence 
in  the  zjth  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VL  the  lordship 
belonged  to  Pierre  d'Orgemont,  chancellor  of  France.  In  1484 
it  passed  to  the  house  of  Montmorency,  and  in  1633  from 
that  family  to  the  house  of  Cond6.  Lotiis  II.,  prince  de  Cond6, 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  specially  attached  to  the  place,  and  did 
a  great  deal  to  enhance  its  beauty  and  splendour.  Here  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  La  Bruydre,  Racine,  Moli^,  La  Fontaine, 
Boil^u,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time;  and  here  his  steward 
Vatdf  kflled  himself  in  despair,  because  of  a  hitch  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  Louis  XIV.  The  stables  close  to  the 
racecourse  were  built  from  17x9  to  1735  by  Louis-Henri,  duke 
of  Bourbon.  Of  the  twb  q[>lendid  mansions  existing  at  that  period 
known  as  the  grand  ch&teau  and  the  ch&telet,  the  former  was 
destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  latter, 
built  for  Anne  de  Montmorency  by  Jean  Bullant,  still  remains 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Renaissance  architecture  in 
France.  The  chAteau  d'Enghien,  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
grand  ch&teau,  was  built  in  1 7  70  as  a  guest-house.  On  the  death 
in  1830  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  Cond6,  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henri,  due 
d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1853  the  house  of 
Orleans  was  declared  incapable  of  possessing  property  in  France, 
and  ChantiUy  was  accordingly  sold  by  auction.  Purchase  by 
the  English  bankers,  Coutts  &  Co.,  it  passed  back  into  the  hands 
iA  the  due  d'Aumale  in  1873.  By  him  a  magnificent  palace, 
including  a  fine  chapel  in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  erected  on 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  grand  chlteau  and  in  the  style 
of  the  ch&telet.  It  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  consisting  of  four 
unequal  sides  flanked  by  towers  and  built  round  a  courtyard. 
The  whc^  gnvp  of  buildings  as  well  as  the  pleasure-ground 
behind  them,  known  as  the  Parterre  de  la  Voli^,  is  surrounded 
by  fosses  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nonette.  On  the  terrace 
in  front  of  the  ch&teau  there  is  a  bronae  statue  of  the  constable 
Anne  de  Montmorency.  The  due  d'Aumale  installed  in  the 
cb&telet  a  valuable  library,  specially  rich  in  incunabula  and  x6th 
century  editions  of  classic  authors,  and  a  collection  of  the  paint- 
ings of  the  great  masters,  besides  many  other  objects  of  art. 
By  a  public  act  in  x886  he  gave  the  park  and  ch&teau  with  its 
superb  collections  to  the  Institute  of  France  in  trust  for  the 
lution,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  life  interest;  and  when  he 
died  in  1897  the  Institute  acquired  full  possession. 

CHANTREY,  SIR  FRANCIS  LEGATT  (1782-184X),' English 
sculptor,  w^  bom  on  the  7th  of  April  1783  at  Norton  near 
Sheffield,  where  his  father,  a  carpenter,  cultivated  a  small  farm. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age;  and  his  mother 
having  married  again,  his  profession  was  left  to  be  chosen  by  his 
friends*    In  jus  sixteenth  year  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 


apprenticed  to  «  grocer  in  ShefSeld,  when)  having  seen  some 
woiod-carving  in  a  shop-window,  he  requested  to  be  made  a  carver 
instead,  and  was  accordingly  placed  with  a  Mr  Ramsey,  wood- 
carver  in  Sheffield.  In  this  situation  he  became  acquainted  with 
Raphael  Smith,  a  distinguished  draftsman  in  crayon,  who  gave 
him  lessons  in  painting;  and  Chantrey,  eager  to  commence  his 
course  as  an  artist,  procured  the  cancellhig  of  his  indentures,  and 
went  to  try  his  fortune  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  finally 
(x8o3)  in  London.  Here  he  first  obtained  employment  as  an 
assistant  wood-carver,  but  at  the. same  time  devoted  himself 
to  portrait-painting,  bust-sculpture,  and  modelling  in  day.  He 
exhibited  pictures  at  the  Academy  for  some  years  from  1804, 
but  from  X807  onwards  devoted  himself  mainly  to  sculpture. 
The  sculptor  Nollekens  showed  particular  seal  in  reco^dzing 
his  merits.  In  X807  he  married  hisxousin.  Miss  Wale,  who  had 
somepropertyofherown.  His  first  imaginative  work  in  sculpture 
was  the  model  of  the  head  of  Satan,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  x8o8.  He  afterwards  executed  for  Greenwich 
hospital  four  colossal  busts  of  the  admiials  Duncan,  Howe, 
Vincent  and  Nelson;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  reputation  spread 
that  the  next  bust  which  he  executed,  that  of  Hbnte  Tooke, 
procured  him  commissions  to  the  extent  of  jtx3,aoa  lYom  this 
period  he  was  afanost  uxiinterruptedly  engaged  in  professional 
labour.  In  18x9  he  visited  Italy,  and  beoune  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  sculptors  of  Florence  and  Rome.  He  was 
chosen  an  associate  (x8x5)  and  afterwards  a  member  (x8x8) 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Cambridge^  and  that  of  D.C.L.  from  Oadord,  and  in  1835 
was  knighted.  He  died  aftfcr  an  illness  of  only  two  hours' 
duration  on  the  35th  of  November  X84X,  having  for  some  years 
suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb 
constructed  by  himself  in  the  church  of  his  native  village. 

The  works  of  Chantrey  are  extremely  numerous.  The  principal 
are  the  statues  of  Washington'  in  the  State-house  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.;  of  George  Hi.  in  the  Guildhall,  London;  of  George  IV. 
at  ibrighton;  of  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square,  London;  of  James 
Watt  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  Gla^pm;  of  Roscoe  and 
Canning  in  Liverpool;  of  Dalton  in  Manchester;  of  Lord 
President  Blair  and  Lord  Melville  in  Edinburgh,  &&  Of  his  eques- 
trian statxus  the  most  famous  are.  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Muxuo 
in  Calcutta,  and  the  dvke  of  Wellington  in  front  of  the  London 
Exchange.  But  the  finest  of  Chantrey's  works  are  his  busts« 
and  his  delineations  of  childreh.  The  figures  of  two  children 
asleep  in  each  other's  arms,  which  form  a  monmnental  design  in 
Lichfield  cathedral,  have  always  been  lauded  for  beauty,  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  So  is  also  the  statue  of  the  girlish  Lady  Louisa 
Russdl,  represented  as  standing  on  tiptoe  and  fondling  a  dove 
in  her  bosom.  Both  these  works  appear,  in  design,  to  have 
owed  something  to  Stothard;  for  Chantrey  knew  his  own 
scantiness  of  ideal  invention  or  composition,  and  on  system 
sought  aid  from  others  for  such  attempts.  In  busts,  his  leading 
excellence  is  facility^~a  ready  unconstrained  air  of  life,  a  prompt 
vivacity  of  ordinary  expression.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Weekes 
were  his  chief  assistants,  and  were  indeed  the  active  executants 
of  many  works  that  pass  under  Chantrey's  name.  Chantrey 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  genial  temperament,  and  is  said  to  have 
borne  b  noticeable  though  coounonplace  resemblance  to  the 
usual  portraits  of  Shakespeare. 

Chantrey  Bequest. — By  the  will  dated  the  3xst  of  December 
X840,  Chantrey  (who  had  no  children)  left  h^  whole  residuary 
personal  estate  after  the  decease  or  on  the  second  marriage  of  his 
widow  (less  certain  spedfied  annuities  and  bequests)  in  trust  for 
the  president  and  trustees  of  the  Royal  Academy  (or  in  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  such  society  as  might 
take  its  place),  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
British  fine  art  in  painting  and  sculpture  only,  by  "  the  purchase 
of  works  of  fine  art  of  the  highest  merit . . .  that  can  be  obtained." 
The  funds  might  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  not  more  than  five 
years;  works  by  British  or  foreign  artists,  dead  or  living,  might  be 
acquired,  so  long  as  such  works  were  entirely  executed  within  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  artists  having  been  in  residence  there 
during  such  execution  and  completion.   .The  prices  to  be  paid 
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were  to  be  "  liberal,"  and  no  sympathy  for  an  artist  or  his  family 
was  to  influence  the  selection  or  the  purchase  of  works,  which 
were  to  be  acquired  solely  on  the  ground  of  intrinsic  merit.  No 
commission  or  orders  might  be  given:  the  works  must  be  finished 
before  purchase.  Conditions  were  made  as  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  works,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  as  the  intention  of 
the  testator  was  to  form  and  establish  a  "  public  collection  of 
British  Fine  Art  in  Painting  and  Sculpture/'  the  government  or 
the  country  would  provide  a  suitable  gallery  for  their  display; 
and  an  annual  sum  of  £300  and  £50  was  to  be  paid  to  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  secretary  respectively,  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
wiU. 

Lady  Chantrey  died  in  1875,  and  two  years  later  the  fund 
became  available  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  and  scu^tures. 
The  capital  sum  available  amounted  to  £105,000  in  3%  Consols, 
which  (since  reduced  to  a}%)  produces  an  available  annual 
income  varying  from  £as<)o  to  £axoo.  Galleries  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington  were  at  first  adopted 
OS  the  depository  of  the  works  acquired,  until  in  1898  the  Royal 
Academy  arranged  with  the  treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  transference  of  the  cx^ection  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  which  had  been  erected  by  Sir  Henry 
Tate  at  Millbank.  It  was  agreed  that  the  "  Tate  Gallery  "  should 
be  its  future  home,  and  that "  no  poww  of  selection  or  dimination 
is  claimed  on  behsdf  of  the  trustees  and  director  oi  the  National 
Gallery  *'  (Treasury  Letter,  18054-98,  7th  December  1898)  in 
respect  of  the  pictures  and  sculptures  which  were  thai  to  be 
handed  .over  and  which  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  sent  to 
augment  the  collection.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  felt  that  the  pro- 
vision that  all  works  must  be  complete  to  be  eligible  for  purchase 
militated  against  the  most  advantageous  disposition  of  the  fund 
in  respect  oi  sculpture,  in  the  case  of  wax  models  or  plaster  casts 
before  being  converted  into  marble  or  bronae,  it  was  sought  in 
the  action  of  Sir  P,  LeighUm  v.  Hughes  (tried  by  Mr  Justice 
North,  judgment  May  7th,  x888,  and  in  the  court  of  appeal, 
before  the  master  of  the  rolls.  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  and  Lord 
Justice  Fty,  judgment  June  4th,  1889 — the  master  of  the  rolls 
dissenting)  to  allow  of  sculptors  being  commissioned  to  complete 
in  bronse  or  marble  a  work  executed  in  wax  or  plaster,  such 
**  completion  "  being  more  or  less  a  mechanical  process.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  abortive. 

A  growing  discontent  with  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
Rojral  Academy  upon  the  terms  of  the  will  as  shown  in  the  works 
acquired  began  to  find  expresaon  more  than  usually  forcible  and 
lively  in  the  press  during  the  year  1903,  and  a  debate  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  earl  of  Lytton  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sat  from  June  to 
August  1904.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Carlisle, 
Lytton,  and  Crewe,  and  Lords  Windsor,  Ribblesdale,  Newton, 
and  Killanin,  and  the  witnesses  represented  the  Royal  Academy 
and  representative  art  institutions  and  art  critics.  The  report 
(ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  8th  oi  August  1904)  made  certain 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  certain  former 
errors  of  administration  held  to  have  been  sustained,  but  dis- 
missed  other  charges  against  the  Academy.  In  reply  thereto  a 
memorandum  was  issued  by  the  Royal  Academy  (February 
X905,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  7th  of  August  1905 — Paper 
166)  disagreeing  with  certain  recommendations;  but  allowing 
others,  cither  intact  or  in  a  modified  form. 

Up  to  1905  inclusive  303  works  had  been  bought— all  except 
two  from  living  painters — at  a  cost  of  nearly  £68,ooa  Of  these, 
X75  were  in  oil-colours,  la  in  water-colours,  and  z6  sculptures 
(10  in  bronze  and  6  marble). 

See  TTit  Administration  cf  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  bv  D.  S.  MacCoIl 
(16010,  London,  I90i),  a  highly  controvenial  publication  by  the 
leading  anailant  01  tne  Royai  Academy;  Chantrey  and  His  Bequest^ 
bv  Arthur  Fish,  a  ooinplete  illustrated  record  of  the  purchases,  &c. 
(London,  1904) ;  The  Royal  Academy,  its  Uses  and  Aotaes,  by  H.  J. 
Laidlay  (London,  1808),  controvenial;  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Chantrey  Trust;  together  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Eoidence  and  Appendix 
(Wyman  ft  Sons,  1904)*  '^  index  (separate  publication,  I904)« 


CHANT  ROTAU  one  of  the  fixed  forms  oC  vene  inrented  hf 
the  ingenuity  of  the  poets  of  medie^  France.  It  is  coopoGed 
of  five  strophes,  identical  in  arrangement,  of  eleven  verses  rwr\ 
and  of  an  envoi  of  five  verses.  AU  the  strophes  are  written  oa  the 
five  rhymes  exhibited  in  the  first  strophe,  the  endre  poem, 
therefore,  consisting  of  sixty  lines  in  the  course  of  whidi  fiive 
rhymes  are  repeated.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  diSnt 
royal  is  an  extended  ballade,  or  rather  a  ballade  ooncerred  upon  a 
larger  scale;  but  which  form  preceded  the  other  appean  to  be 
uncertain.  On  this  point  Henri  de  Crol,  who  wrote  about  these 
forms  of  verse  in  his  Art  et  science  de  rhitorique  (1493),  throws  no 
light.  He  dwells,  however,  on  the  great  dignity  of  whAt  be  csQs 
the  "  Champt  Royal,"  and  says  that  those  who  defy  with  1 
the  ardour  of  its  rules  deserve  crowns  and  gMi4»w*<«  for 
pains.  £tienne  Pasquier  (X539-X615)  pointsout  the  bA  that  the 
Chant  Royal,  by  its  length  and  the  rigidity  of  its  stractaxe.  is 
better  fitted  than  the  ballade  for  solenm  and  pompons  thrrirs. 
In  Old  French,  the  most  admired  chants  royal  axe  thoceof  Ocaxat 
Maxot;  his  Chant  royal  chre^ieUf  with  its  refrain 

"  Sant£  au  corps,  et  Paradis  k  rftflae,** 

was  celebrated.  Theodore  de  Banville  defines  the  diant  royal  as 
essentially  belonging  to  ages  of  faith,  when  its  subjects  could  be 
either  the  exploits  of  a  hero  of  royal  race  or  the  puKrwonal 
splendours  of  religion.  La  Fontaine  was  the  latest  of  the  Fitack 
poets  to  attempt  the  chant  royal,  until  it  was  resnsduied  ia 
modem  times. 

This  spedes  of  poem  was  unknown  in  English  medieval  litoa- 
ture  and  was  only  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  X9th  century.  The  eariiest  chant  royal  in  Engfish 
was  that  published  by  Edmund  Gosse  in  1877;  it  is  hoc 
given  to  exemplify  the  structure  and  rhyme-amngement  of  the 
form: — 

Thb  Peaisb  of  Dionysus 

*'  Behold,  above  the  mountains  there  is  U^t, 
A  streak  of  gold,  a  line  of  gathcrtng  fire. 
And  the  dim  East  hath  suddenly  grown  br^lit 
With  pale  aerial  flame,  that  drives  up  high< 
The  lurid  mists  which  all  the  night  lonf  — 
Breastins;  the  dark  ravines  and  coverts 
Behold,  beholdl  the  granite  gates  ui 
And  down  the  vales  a  lyric  people  flows. 
Who  dance  to  music,  and  in  dancing  fiiog 
Their  frantic  robes  to  every  wind  that  mow. 
And  deathless  praises  to  the  Vine-God  raig. 

Nearer  they  press,  and  nearer  stiU  in  ngltt. 
Still  dancing  blithely  in  a  seemly  ch<»r; 
Tossing  on  nieh  the  symbol  of  their  rite. 
The  cone-tipp  d  thyrsus  of  a  god's  desire; 
Nearer  they  come,  tall  damseh  flushed  and 
With  ivy  curling  their  abundant  hair. 
Onward,  with  even  pace,  in  stately  rows. 
With  eye  that  flashes,  and  with  chedc  that  gtowsw 
And  all  the  while  their  tribute-songs  they  nine 
And  newer  glories  of  the  past  dtscloae 
And  deathless  praises  to  the  Vine-God  simg. 

The  pure  luxuriance  of  their  limbs  is  white. 
And  flashes  clearer  as  they  draw  the  nigber. 
Bathed  in  an  air  of  infini^  delight. 
Smooth  without  wound  ot  thorn,  or  fleck  of  mire. 
Borne  up  by  song  as  by  a  trumpet's  blare. 
Leading  the  van  to  conquest,  on  they  fare. 
Fearless  and  bold,  whoever  comes  or  goca. 
These  shining  cohorts  of  Bacchantes  close. 
Shouting  and  shouting  till  the  mountains  ring. 
And  forests  grim  forget  their  ancient  woes* 
And  deathless  praises  to  the  Vine-Cod  sing. 

And  youths  there  are  for  whom  full  many  a  nSgftt 

Brought  dreams  of  bliss,  vague  dreams  that  haunt  aad  tfct 

Who  rose  in  their  own  ecstasy  bedight. 

And  wandered  forth  through  many  a  scouig^  fariar. 

And  waited  shivering  in  the  icy  air. 

And  wrapped  the  leoi»rd-«kin  about  them  thene. 

Knowing  for  all  the  bitter  air  that  frose. 

The  time  must  come,  that  every  poet  knows. 

When  he  shall  rise  and  feel  himself  a  king. 

And  follow,  follow  where  the  ivy  grows* 

And  deathless  praises  to  the  Vime-Zied  sin^ 
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Bot  oh!  within  the  heart  of  this  great  flight. 
Whose  ivory  arms  hold  up  the  golden  lyre? 
What  form  is  this  of  more  than  mortal  height? 
What  matchlos  beauty,  what  inspuid  ire? 
The  brindled  panthers  know  the  price  they  bear. 
And  harmonise  their  steps  with  tender  care; 
Bent  to  the  morning,  like  a  living  rose. 
The  immortal  splenoour  of  his  face  he  shows; 
And,  where  he  glances,  leaf  and  flower  and  wing 
Tremble  with  rapture,  stirred  in  their  repose. 
And  dtathUss  praises  to  the  Vine-Cod  sing. 

Envoi. 

PrimCb  oS  the  flute  and  ivy,  all  thy  foes 
Record  the  bounty  that  thy  grace  bestows. 
But  we.  thy  servants,  to  thy  glory  cling. 
And  with  no  frigid  lips  our  songs  compoK. 
And  deathUss  praises  to  ike  Vine-Cod  stng.'* 

In  tlie  middle  ages  the  chant  royal  was  largely  used  for  the 
praise  of  the  Virgin  Maxy.  Eustache  Deschamps  (X340-X4X0) 
distinguishes  these  Biarian  chants  xoyftux,  which  were  called 
*'  sdventois,"  by  the  absence  of  an  envoi.  These  poems  are  first 
mentioned  by  Rutebeuf,  a  trouebre  of  the  xjth  centuiy.  The 
chant  royal  is  practically  unknown  outside  French  and  English 
literature.  (E.  G.) 

.  €HA1ITRT  (Fr.  ckantene^  tiom  chanUrt  to  sing;  Med.  Lat.  can- 
iuaria)f  a  small  chapel  built  out  from  a  church,  endowed  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  priests 
for  the  chanting  of  xoasscs  for  the  soul  of  the  founder  or  of  some  one 
named  by  him.  It  generally  contained  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
and,  as  the  officiator  or  mass-priest  was  often  uncoimected  with 
the  parochial  clergy,  had  an  entrance  from  the  outside. '  The 
word  passed  through  graduations  of  xneaning.  Its  first  sense  was 
singing  or  chanting.  Then  it  meant  the  endowment  funds,  next 
the  priests,  and  then  the  church  or  chapel  itself. 

CHANUTB,  a  dty  of  Neosho  county,  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  x  m. 
from  the  Neosho  river,  and  about  x2o  m.  S.S.W.  of  Kansas  city. 
Pop.  (xSqo)  2826;  (xgoo)  4208,  of  whom  axo  were  foreign-bom 
and  17X  were  negroes;  (xgio  census)  9272.  Chanute  is  served 
by  the  Atduson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri,  Kaxisas 
&  Texas  railways,  the  former  having  large  repair  shops.  The 
city  Is  in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  oil  and  gas  field,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fine  fanning  and  dairying  region,  in  which 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  small  fruit;  oil,  gas, 
cement  rock  and  brick  shale  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
the  city's  manufactures  are  refined  oil,  Portland  cement,  vitrified 
brick  and  tfle,  glass,  asphalt,  ice,  cigars,  drilling  machineiy,  and 
flour.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks, 
a  natural  gas  plant,  and  an  electric  lighting  plant.  Four  towns 
— New  Chicago,  Tioga,  Chicago  Junction  and  Alliance — ^were 
started  here  about  the  same  time  (1870).  In  1872  they  were 
consolidated,  aiui  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of 
Octave  Chanute  (b.  1832),  the  dvil  engineer  and  aeronaudst 
(see  FuGBT  AMD  Flying),  then  the  engineer  of  the  Lawrence, 
Leavenworth  &  Galveston  railway  (now  part  of  the  Atchison 
system).  Chanute  was  incoiiMrated  as  a  city  of  the  third  class 
in  1873,  and  its  charter  was  revised  in  x888.  Natural  gas  and 
ofl  were  found  here  in  X899,  and  Chanute  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kansas  independent  refineries  in  their  contest 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

CHAMZT,  ANTOINB  EOOtHZ  ALFRBD  (i823-x883),  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Noaart  (Ardeimes)  on  the  x8th  of  March 
X823.  The  son  of  a  cavalry  officer,  he  was  educated  at  the  naval 
school  at  Brest,  but  enlisted  in  the  artillery,  and,  subsequently 
pa^ng  through  St  Cyr,  was  commissioned  in  the  Zouaves  in 
X843.  He  ^'^  A  ff>^  ^'^  ^  fighting  in  Algeria,  and  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  in  1848,  and  captain  in  x8sx.  He  became 
ckef  de  bataiUon  in  1856,  and  served  in  the  Lombardy  campaign 
of  1859,  being  present  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  He  took  part 
in  the  Syrian  campaign  of  x86o-6x  as  a  Ueutenant-colonel;  and 
as  colonel  commanded  the  48th  regiment  at  Rome  in  X864. 
He  rettimed  to  Algeria  as  general  of  brigade,  assisted  to  quell 
the  Arab  insurrection,  and  commanded  the  subdivisions  of  Bel 
Abbes  and  Tlem^en  in  x868.  Although  he  had  acquired  a  good 
professional  reputation,  be  was  in  bad  odour  at  the  war  office 


on. account  of  suspected  contxibutions  to  the  press,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Orman  War  he  was  curtly  refused  a 
brii^uie  command.  A.fter  the  revolution,  however,  the  govem- 
ment  of  luitional  defence  called  him  from  Algeria,  made  him 
a  general  of  division,  and  gave  him  command  of  the  XVI.  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  (For  the  operations  of  the  Orleans 
campaign  which  followed,  see  Franco-Gesman  War.)  The 
Loire  army  won  the  greatest  success  of  the  French  during  the 
whole  war  at  Coulmiers,  and  followed  this  up  with  another 
victorious  action  at  Patay;  in  both  engagements  (Seneral 
Chaiusy's  corps  took  the  most  brilliant  part.  After  the  second 
battle  of  Orleans  and  the  separation  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
French  army,  Chanzy  was  appointed  to  command  that  in  the 
west,  designated  the  second  army  of  the  Loire.  His  enemies, 
the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and 
General  von  der  Taxm,  all  regarded  Chanzy  as  their  most  for- 
midable opponent.  He  displayed  conspicuous  moral  courage 
and  constancy,  not  less  than  technical  skill,  in  the  fighting  from 
Beaugency  to  the  Loire,  in  bis  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  and  in 
retiring  to  Laval  behind  the  Mayenne.  As  Gambetu  was 
the  soul,  Chanzy  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  French  resistance 
to  the  invader.  He  was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Commune,  Chanzy,  then  at  Paris,  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  by  whom  he  was  forced  to  give  his 
parole  not  to  serve  against  them.  It  was  said  that  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  appointed  instead  of  MacMahon  to  coinmand 
the  army  of  Versailles.  A  ransom  of  £40,000  was  also  paid  by 
the  government  for  him.  In  X872  he  became  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  defence  and  commander  of  the  VII.  army  corps, 
and  in  X873  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years.  In  X875  he  was  elected  a  life  senator,  in 
X878  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in 
1879,  without  his  consent,  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  of 
the  republic,  receiving  a  third  of  the  total  votes.  For  two  years 
he  was  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  during  which  time  he 
received  many  tokens  of  respect,  not  only  from  the  Russians, 
but  also>  from  the  German  emperw,  William  I.,  and  Prince 
Bismarck.  He  died  suddenly,  while  commanding  the  VI.  army 
corps  (stationed  nearest  to  the  German  frontier),  at  ChAIons-sur- 
Mame,  on  the  4th  of  January  X883,  only  a  few  days  after  Gam- 
betta,  and  hh  remains  received  a  state  funeral.  He  was  the 
author  of  La  Deuxiime  Armie  de  la  Loire  (1872).  Statues  of 
General  Chanzy  have  been  erected  at  Nouart  and  Le  Mans. 

CHAOS,  in  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  the  infinite  empty  space, 
which  existed  before  all  things  (Tkeog.  xx6,  X23).  It  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  abstraction,  being  filled  with  clouds  and  dark- 
ness; from  it  proceed  Erebus  and  Nyx  (Night),  whose  children 
are  Aether  (upper  air)  and  Hemera  (Day).  In  the  Orphic 
cosmogony  the  origin'  of  all  goes  back  to  Cluonos,  the  personi- 
fication of  time,  who  produces  Aether  and  Chaos.  In  the  Aristo- 
phanic  parody  {Birds^  69X)  the  winged  Eros  in  conjunction  with 
gloomy  Chaos  brings  forth  the  race  of  birds.  The  later  Roman 
conception  (Ovid,  Metam.  L  7)  makes  Chaos  the  original 
undigested,  amorphous  mass,  into  which  the  architect  of  the 
world  introduces  order  and  harmony,  and  from  which  individual 
forms  are  created.  In  the  created  worid  (cosmos,  order  of  the 
universe)  the  word  has  various  meanings: — the  universe; 
the  space  between  heaven  and  earth;  the  under-world  and  its 
ruler.  Metaphorically  it  is  used  for  the  immeasurable  darkness, 
eternity,  and  the  infinite  generally.  In  modemmsage  "  chaos  " 
denotes  a  state  of  disorder  and  conftision. 

CHAPBOOK  (from  the  O.  Eng.  chap,  to  buy  and  sell),  the 
comparatively  modem  name  applied  by  booksellers  and  bibho- 
philes  to  the  Little  stitched  tracts  written  for  the  conmion  people 
and  formerly  circulated  in  Ehgland,  Scotland  and  the  American 
colonies  by  itinerant  dealers  or  chapmen,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vulgarized  versions  of  popular  stories,  such  as  Tom  Thumb, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Mother  Shipton,  and  Reynard  the  Pox— 
travels,  biographies  and  religious  treatises.  Few  of  the  dder 
chapbooks  exist.  Samuel  Pcpys  collected  some  of  the  best  and 
had  them  bound  into  small  quarto  volumes,  which  he  called 
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Vulgaria;  alao  four  volumes  of  a  smaller  size,  whkh  he  lettered 
Penny  WiUicisms,  Penny  Merriments,  Penny  Compiiments  and 
Penny  Godlinesses.  The  early  chapbooks  wexe  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  black-letter  tracts  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  It 
was  in  France  that  the  printing-press  first  began  to  supply 
reading  for  the  common  people.  At  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
there  was  a  large  popular  literature  of  farces,  tales  in  verse  and 
prose,  satires,  almanacs,  &c,  stitched  together  so  as  to  contain 
a  few  leaves,  and  circulated  by  itinerant  booksellers,  known  as 
colporteurs.  Most  early  EngUsh  chapbooks  are  adaptations  or 
translations  of  these  French  originals,  and  were  introduced  into 
England  early  in  the  i6th  century.  The  chapbooks  of  the  xyth 
century  present  us  with  valuable  illustrations  of  the  mannera 
of  the  time;  one  of  the  best  known  is  that  containing  the  story 
of  Dick  Whittington.  Others  which  had  a  great  vogue  are  Jack 
the  Giant  KiUer,  LiUU  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  Mother  Shipion. 
Those  of  the  i8th  century  are  far  inferior  in  every  way,  both  as 
regards  the  literature  and  the  printing;  and  unfortunately  it 
is  these  which  form  the  bulk  of  what  is  now  known  to  us  in 
collections  as  chapbooks.  They  have  never  exercised  any  great 
influence  in  England  nor  received  much  attention,  owing  no 
doubt  to  their  poor  literary  character.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  French  equivalents  have  been  the  object  of  dose  and 
systematic  study,  and  VHistoire  des  lurres  poptdaires  ou  de  Us 
lUliratwedu  coiportage  by  Charles  Nisard  (1854)  goes  deeply  into 
the  subject.  Amongst  English  books  may  be  mentioned  Notices 
of  Fugitive  Tracts  and  Chapbooks,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Philh'pps 
(1849);  Chapbooks  of  the  i8th  Century,  by  John  Ashton  (1882), 
and  some  reprints  by  the  Villon  Society  in  1885.  The  word  "  chap- 
book  "  has  not  been  noticed  earlier  than  1824,  when  Dibdin,  the 
celebrated  bibliographer,  described  a  work  as  being  "a  chapbook, 
printed  in  rather  a  neat  black-letter." 

CHAPE  (from  the  Fr.  chape,  a  hood,  cope  or  sheath),  a  cover 
or  metal  plate,  such  as  the  cap  upon  the  needle  in  the  compass, 
also  the  transverse  guard  of  a  sword  which  protects  the  hand. 
From  the  original  meaning  comes  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  support 
or  catch  to  attach  one  thing  to  another,  as  the  hook  on  a  belt 
to  which  the  sword  is  fastened.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  tip 
of  a  fox's  brush. 

CHAPBU  a  place  of  religious  worship,^  a  name  properly  applied 
to  that  of  a  Christian  religious  body,  but.  sometimes  to  any  small 
temple  of  pagan  worship  (Lat.  sacdlum).  The  word  is  derived 
through  the  O.  Fr.  chapele,  modem  chapeUe,  from  the  Late  Lat. 
capdle  or  cappdla,  diminutive  of  cappa,  a  cape,  particularly  that 
of  a  monk.'  This  word  was  transferred  to  any  sancttiary  con- 
taining relics,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Frankish  Church, 
because  the  cloak  of  St  Martin,  cappa  brevior  Sancti  Martini, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  relics  of  the  Frankish  kings,  was  carried 
in  a  sanctuary  or  shrine  wherever  the  king  went,  and  oaths  were 
taken  on  it  (see  Ducange,  Glossarium,  s-v.  Capella).  Such  a 
sanctuary  was  served  by  a  priest,  who  was  hence  called  capellanus, 
from  which  is  derived  the  English  "  chaplain  "  (q.v.).  llie  strict 
application  of  the  word  to  a  sanctuary  containing  relics  was 
extended  to  embrace  any  place  of  worship  other  than  a  church, 
and  it  was  synonymous,  therefore,  with  "  oratory  "  (oratorium), 
e^>edally  one  attached  to  a  pahicc  or  to  a  private  dwelling-house. 
The  celebrated  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  attached  to  what  is  now 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  well  illustrates  the  early  and  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  It  was  built  (consecration,  1248)  by  St  Louis 
of  France  to  contain  the  relic  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  ransomed 
by  the  king  from  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  in  pawn  from  the 
Latin  emperor  of  the  East,  John  of  Brienne,  lately  dead.  The 
chapel  served  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  relic  lodged  in  the 
upper  chapel,  and  the  whole  building  was  attached  as  the  place 
of  worship  to  the  king's  palace.  Tins,  the  primary  meaning, 
survives  in  the  chapels  usually  placed  in  the  ais)es  of  cathedrals 
and  large  churches.  They  were  originally  built  either  to  contain 
relics  of  a  particular  saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  or 
the  tomb  of  a  particular  family. 

^  The  only  other  English  sense  is  that  of  a  printer's  workshop,  or 
the  body  of  compositors  in  it,  who  are  presided,  over  by  a  "  father 
of  the  coapeL" 


In  the  Church  of  England  the  word  b  applied  t>  s  privatt 
place  of  worship,  attached  either  to  the  palaces  oC  the  ao««R^p, 
"  chapels  royal,"  or  to  the  residence  of  a  private  pema,  to  a 
college,  school,  prison,  workhouse,  &c.  Farther,  tke  wocd  bas 
particular  legal  applications,  though  in  each  case  die  bafldiag 
might  be  and  often  is  styled  a  church.  These  aie  places  of 
worship  supplementary  to  a  parish  church,  and  may  be  dther 
"  chapels  of  ease,"  to  ease  or  relieve  the  mother-^hiuch  and  serve 
those  parishioners  who  may  live  far  away,  "  parochial  chapds,* 
the  "  churches  "  of  anpicnt  divisions  of  a  very  lai^  and  widdy 
scattered  parish,  or  *'  district  chapels,"  those  of  a  district  of  a 
parish  divided  under  the  various  churdi  building  acts..  A  *"  fjtt 
chapel  "  is  one  founded  by  the  king  and  by  bis  aothority,  asA 
visited  by  him  and  not  by  the  bishop.  A  "  proprietary  dttpd  * 
is  one  that  belongs  to  a  private  person.  Tliey  are  yaomafies 
to  the  English  ecclesiastical  law,  have  no  pariah  rights,  and  cia 
be  converted  to  other  than  religious  purposes,  but  a  detorosa 
may  be  licensed  to  perform  duty  in  such  a  place  of  mctship,  la 
the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  xgth  century  such  proprietaiy 
chapels  were  common,  but  they  have  practically  ceased  to  exat. 
*'  Chapel"  was  early  and  still  is  in  England  the  general  name  of 
places  of  worship  other  than  those  of  the  establislied  Chiinh, 
but  the  application  of  "church  "  to  all  places  of  wotsfa^k  wither 
distinction  of  sect  is  becoming  more  and  more  mmwmnn  i^ 
word  "  chapel "  was  in  this  restricted  sense  first  applied  to  pbces 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church  in  gngl«»w^^  and  «as 
thus  restricted  to  those  attached  to  foreign  emba^ies,  or  to  thoK 
of  the  consorts  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  James  IL,  who  wen 
members  of  that  church.  The  word  is  still  frequently  the  genenl 
term  for  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  alvzyi 
so  in  Ireland.  The  use  of  "  chapel  "  as  a  common  term  for  aS 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship  was  general  throng  most  of  the 
19th  century,  so  that  "  church  and  chapel "  was  the  usual  phnse 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  members  of  the  estab&hed 
Church  and  those  of  Nonconformist  bodies.  Here  the  widened 
use  of  "  church  "  noticed  above  has  been  especially  marked. 
Most  of  the  recent  buildings  for  worship  erected  by  NoaKi»> 
formisf  bodies  will  be  found  to  be  styled  Wesleyan,  Coegr^»- 
tional,  &c.,  churches.  It  would  appear  that  while  the  «ard 
"  chapel "  was  not  infrequent  in  the  early  history  of  NosicaB- 
formity,  "  meeting-house  "  was  the  more  usual  term. 

From  the  architectural  point  of  view  the  addition  of  chapels 
to  a  cathedral  or  large  church  assumes  some  historical  importance 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  it  involved  in  the  plan.  It  vas 
the  introduction  of  the  apsidal  chapels  in  the  churches  of  France 
which  eventually  led  to  the  chetet  or  cluster  of  easteni  diap^ 
in  many  of  the  great  cathedrals,  and  also  sometimo  to  tht 
extension  of  the  transept  so  as  to  include  additional  apsidal 
chapels  on  the  east  side.  In  Frantt,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ia 
Italy,  the  multiplication  of  chapels  led  to  their  being  placed  oo 
the  north  and  south  side  of  the  aisles,  and  in  some  cases,  as  at 
Albi  in  France,  to  the  suppression  of  the  aisles  and  the  asstalineot 
of  the  chapels  in  their  place.  The  chapels  of  the  college  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  sometimes  of  large  dimcnsioM  aad 
architecturally  of  great  importance,  that  of  Christ  Church  bdag 
actually  the  cathedral  of  Oxford ;  among  others  may  be  mcctkxted 
the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  and  the  new  chapel  of  Eaeter 
College,  both  in  Oxford,  and  the  chapel  of  King's  CoQc^ 
Cambridge,  which  is  roofed  over  with  perhaps  the  finest  faa-vautt 
in  England.    (See  Vaiilt,  Plate  II.,  fig.  19.) 

CHAPELAIN,  JEAN  (1595-1674),  French  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  the  son  of  a  notary,  was  bom  in  Paris  oa  the  4th  of 
December  x  595.  His  father  destined  him  for  his  own  prefesaioo; 
but  his  mother,  who  had  known  Ronsard,  had  determined 
otherwise.  At  an  early  age  Chapehin  began  to  qualify  Imcadf 
for  literature,  learning,  under  Nicolas  Bourbon,  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  teaching  himself  Italian  and  Spanish.  Having  fimsbed  his 
studies,  he  was  engaged  for  a  while  in  teaching  Spanish  to  a 
young  nobleman.  He  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  som 
of  a  M.  de  la  Trousse,  grand  provost  of  France.  Attached  for 
the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  family  of  this  geBtkman,  the 
administration  of  whose  fortune  was  whoUy  In  his  hands,  be 
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to  have  published  nothing  during  this  period,  yet  to  have 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  probability.  His  first  work 
given  to  the  public  was  a  preface  for  the  A(Ume  of  Marini,  who 
printed  and  published  that  notorious  poem  at  .Paris.  This  was 
followed  by  an  excellent  translation  of  Mateo  Aleman's  novel, 
Gmsmmh  ie  Alfaracke,  and  by  four  extremely  indifferent  odes, 
one  of  them  addressed  to  Richelieu.  The  credit  of  introducing 
the  law  of  the  dramatic  unities  into  French  literature  has  been 
claimed  for  many  writers,  and  especially  for  the  Abbi  d'Aubignac, 
whose  Pratique  du  tkid^e  appeared  in  1657.  The  theory  had 
of  course  been  enunciated  in  the  Art  poUique  of  J.  C.  Scaltger 
in  1561,  and  subsequently  by  other  writers,  but  there  b  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  action  of  Chapelain  that  transferred  it  from  the 
region  of  theory  to  that  of  actual  practice.  In  a  conversation 
with. Richelieu  in  about  1633,  reported  by  the  abb6  d'Olivet, 
Chapelain  maintained  that  it  was  indispensable  to  maintain  the 
unities  of  time,  place  and  action,  and  it  is  explicitly  stated  that 
the  doctrine  was  new  to  the  cardinal  and  to  the  poets  who  were 
in.  his  pay.  Ftench  rlassiral  drama  thus  owes  the  riveting  of  its 
fetters  to  Chapelain.  Rewarded  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  from  the  first  an  active  member  of  the  newly- 
constituted  Academy,  Chapelain  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  the  compilation  of  which  was  to  be  a  principal 
function  of  the  young  institution,  and  at  Richelieu's  command 
drew  up  iht  Sentiments  de  I'AcodinUe  sur  le  Cid.  In  1656  he 
published,  in  a  magnificent  form,  the  first  twelve  cantos  of  his 
celebrated  epic  La  PuceUe}  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  during 
twenty  years.  Six  editions  of  the  poem  were  disposed  of  in 
eighteen  months.  But  this  was  the  end  of  the  poetic  rq>utation 
of  Chapdain,  "the  legist  of  Parnassus."  Later  the  slashing 
satire  of  Boileau  (in  this  case  fairly  master  of  his  subject)  did 
its  work,  and  Chapelain  ("  Le  plus  grand  poite  Francis  qu*  ait 
jamaii  tUetdu  plus  solide  jugement"  as  he  is  called  in  Colbert's 
list)  took  his  place  among  the  failures  of  modem  art. 

Chapelain's  reputation  as  a  critic  survived  this  catastrophe, 
and  in  1663  he  was  employed  by  Colbert  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  contemporary  men  of  letters,  destined  to  guide  the  king  in 
his  distribution  of  pensions.  In  this  pamphlet,  as  in  his  letters, 
he  shows  to  far  greater  advantage  than  in  his  unfortunate  epic 
His  prose  is  incomparably  better  than  his  verse;  his  criticisms 
are  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  generosity;  his  erudition 
and  kindliness  of  heart  are  everywhere  apparent;  the  royal 
attention  is  directed  alike  towards  the  author's  firmest  friends 
and  bitterest  enemies.  To  him  young  Racine  was  indebted 
not  only  for  kindly  and  seasonable  counsel,  but  also  for  that 
pension  of  six  hundred  livres  which  was  so  useful  to  him.  The 
catholicity  of  his  taste  is  shown  by  his  I>e  /a  lecture  des  vieux 
Tomans  (pr.  1870),  in  which  he  praises  the  chansons  de  geste^ 
forgotten  by  his  generation.  Chapelain  refused  many  honours, 
and  his  disinterestedness  in  this  and  other  cases  makes  it  necessary 
to  receive  with  caution  the  stories  of  Manage  and  Tallemant  des 
Rfanx,  who  assert  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  a  miser,  and  that 
a  considerable  fortune  was  found  hoarded  in  his  apartments 
when  he  died  On  the  32nd  of  February  1674. 

There  is  a  very  favourable  estimate  of  Chapelain's  merits  as  a 
critic  in  Georce  Saintsbury's  History  of  Crtticism,  ii.   356-261. 


An  analyns  of  Xa  Pucdle  b  given  in  pp.  ^-79  of  Robert  Southey's 
Joan  of  Arc,  See  alio  Les  Lettres  de  Jean  Chapelain  (ed.  P.  Tanuzcy 
de  Larroque,  1880-1882);  LeUres  inUiUs  .  ,  .d  P.D,  Huet  (1658- 


1673,  cd.  by  L.  G.  Pellitsier,  1894);  Julien  Duchesne,  Les  Poimes 
ijrifius  du  XVIl*  siide  (1870);  the  abb6  A.  Fabre,  Les  Ennemis  de 
Chapelain  (1888),  Chapelain  et  nos  deux  premiires  Acadhnies  (1890) ; 
and  A.  Muehlan,  Jean  Chapdain  (1893). 

CHAPBL-BV-LB-FRITH,  a  market  town  in  the  High  Peak 
parUamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  30  m.  S.E.  of 
Manchester,  on  the  London  &  North- Western  and  Midland 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  4626.  It  lies  in  an  upland  valley  of  the 
Peak  dbtrict,  the  hilh  of  which  rise  above  1200  ft.  in  its  im- 
mediate Canity.    There  are  paper-works  and  ironworks,  and 

^  The  last  twelve  cantos  of  La  Pucdle  wcie  edited  (1882)  from  the 
MS  with  corrections  and  a  preface  in  the  author's  autonaph,  in  the 
Bibliothigue  Naiionale,  by  H.  Herluiion.  Another  ediuon,  by  E.  de 
MoUncs  (2  vols.),  was  published  in  1893. 


brewing  b  carried  on.  The  foundation  of  the  church  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  attributed  to  the  foresters  of  the  royal 
forest  or  frith  of  the  Peak  early  in  the  t3th  century;  and  from 
thb  the  town  took  name.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Scottbh  forces 
at  Preston  by  Cromwell  in  1648,  it  b  said  that  1500  prisoners 
were  confined  in  the  church  at  Chapel-en-le-FritL 

CHAPEL  HILU  a  town  of  Orange  county.  North  Carolina, 
n.S.A.,  about  28  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1900)  1099;  (1910) 
1 149.  It  b  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Southern  railway,  connect- 
ing at  University,  10  m.  dbtant,  with  the  Greensboro  8c  Goldsboro 
division.  The  town  b  best  known  as  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (see  North  Carolina),  whose  campus  contains 
48  acres.  There  are  cotton  and  knitting  milb  and  lumber  interests 
of  some  importance.  Chapel  Hill  was  settled  late  in  the  18th 
century,  and  was  first  incoiiMrated  in  1851. 

CHAPBLLB  ARDENTB  (Fr.  "  burning  chapel  %  the  chapel 
or  room  in  which  the  corpse  of  a  sovereign  or  other  exalted 
personage  lies  in  state  pending  the  funeral  service.  The  name  b 
in  allusion  to  the  many  candles  which  are  lighted  round  the 
catafalque.  Thb  custom  b  first  chronicled  as  occurring  at  the 
obsequies  of  Dagobert  L  (603-638). 

CHAPERON,  originally  a  cap  or  hood  (Fr.  chape)  worn  by 
nobles  and  knights  of  the  Garter  in  full  dress,  and  after  the  i6th 
century  by  middle-aged  ladies.  The  modem  use  of  the  word  b 
of  a  married  or  elderly  lady  (cf .  "  duenna  ")  escorting  or  protect- 
ing a  young  and  unmarried  girl  in  public  places  and  in  society. 

CHAPLAIN,  strictly' one  who  conducts  service  in  a  chapel 
(q.v.)f  i.e.  a  priest  or  minbter  without  parochial  charge  who  b 
attached  for  special  duties  to  a  sovereign  or  hb  representatives 
(ambassadors,  judges,  &c.),  to  bishops,  to  the  establishments  of 
nobles,  8cc.,  to  institutions  (e.g.  parliament,  congress,  colleges, 
schools,  workhouses,  cemeteries),  or  to  the  army  and  the  navy. 
In  some  cases  a  parish  priest  b  also  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy, 
but  in  so  far  as  he  b  a  chaplain  he  has  no  parochial  duties.  Thus 
a  bishop  of  the  English  Church  appoints  examining  ^aplains 
who  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders; 
such  offidab  generally  hold  ordinary  benefices  abo.  The  British 
sovereign  has  36  "  Chaplains  in  Ordinary,"  who  perform  service 
at  St  James's  in  rotation,  as  well  as  "  Honorary  Chaplains  " 
and  "  Chaplains  of  the  Household."  There  are  abo  royal  chap- 
lains in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Scottish  chaplains  in  ordinary 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  England,  but  the  Irish  chaplains 
are  attached  to  the  household  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  Indian 
dvil  service  appoints  a  ntmiber  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These  clergymen  are 
known  as  Chaplains,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
other  dvil  servants,  being  eligible  for  a  retiring  pension  after  33 
yean  of  service.  Chaplains  are  also  appointed  under  the  foreign 
office  to  embassies,  legations,  consulates,  Bk. 

Workhouse  chaplains  are  appointed  by  overseers  and  guardians 
on  the' direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  which  alone 
such  chaplains  are  responsible.  Prison  chaplains  are  appointed 
by  the  home  secretary. 

In  the  British  army  there  are  two  kinds  of  chaplains,  permanent 
and  occasional.  The  former,  described  as  Chaplains  to  the  Forces, 
hold  commissions,  serving  throughout  the  empire  except  in 
India:  they  include  a  Chaplain-General  who  ranks  as  a  major- 
general,  and  four  dasses  of  subordinate  chaplains  who  rank 
respectivdy  as  coloneb,  lieutenant-coloneb,  majors  and  captains. 
There  are  about  100  in  all.  Special  chaplains  (Acting  Chaplains 
for  Temporary  Service)  may  be  appointed  by  a  secretary  of  state 
under  the  Army  Chaplains  Act  of  1868  to  periorm  religious 
service  for  the  army  in  particular  dbtricts.  The  permanent 
chaplains  may  be  Church  of  Engbnd,  Roman  Catholic,  or 
Presbyterian;  Wesleyans  (if  they  prefer  not  to  accept  com- 
missions) may  be  appointed  Acting  Chaplains.  The  Church  of 
England  chaplains  report  to  the  chaplain-general,  while  other 
chaplains  report  to  the  War  Office  direct.  In  the  navy,  chapla  ins 
are  likewise  appointed  but  do  not  hold  offidal  rank.  Ihey  must 
have  a  special  ecdesiastical  licence  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  1909  a  Chaplains'  Department  of  the  Territorial 
Force  was  formed;  there  b  no  denominational  restriction. 
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In  the  armies  and  navies  of  all  Christian  countries  chaplains 
are  officially  appointed,  with  the  single  exception  of  France, 
whoe  the  office  was  abolished  on  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  In  the  army  of  the  TJnited  States  of  America  chaplains 
are  originally  appointed  by  the  president,  and  subsequently  are 
under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war,  who  receives  recom- 
mendations as  regards  transfer  from  department  commanders. 
By  act  of  Congress,  approved  in  April  1904,  the  establishment  of 
chaplains  was  fixed  at  57  (15  with  the  rank  of  major),  xa  for  the 
artillery  corps  and  z  each  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  sect.  In  the  U.S.  navy  the  chaplains 
are  24  in  number,  of  whom  13  rank  as  lieutenants,  7  as  com- 
manders, 4  as  captains. 

In  the  armies  of  Roman  Catholic  coimtries  there  are  elaborate 
regulations.  Where  the  chaplains  are  numerous  a  chaplain- 
majorisgenerally  appointed,  but  in  the  absence  of  special  sanction 
from  the  pope  such  officer  has  no  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Moreover, 
chaplains  must  be  approved  by  the  ordinary  of  the  locality.  In 
Austria  there  are  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Church,  Jewi^  and 
Mahommedan  chaplains.  The  Rom^n  Catholic  chaplains  are 
classed  as  parish  priests,  curates  and  assistants,  and  are  subject 
to  an  army  Vicar  Apostolic  In  war,  at  an  army  headquarten 
there  are  a  "  field-rabbi,"  a  "  xnilitary  imam,"  an  evangelical 
minister,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  (May  15,  1906),  the 
archbishop  of  Westminster  is  the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  all 
commissioned  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  British  army  and 
oavy,  and  he  is  empowered  to.negotiate  with  the  dvil  authorities 
concerning  appointments. 

In  Germany,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  different  religions 
in  the  different  states,  there  is  no  unifonn  system.  In  Prussia 
there  are  two  Peldprobste  (who  are  directly  under  the  war 
minister),  one  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  latter  is  a 
titular  bishop,  and  has  sole  ^iritual  authority  over  soldiers. 
There  are  also  army  corps  and  divisional  chaplains  of  both 
faiths.  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  both  Roman  Catholic  states,  have 
00  special  spiritual  hierarchy;  in  Bavaria,  the  archbishop  of 
Munich  and  Freysing  is  ex  qficio  bishop  of  the  army. 

The  origin  .of  the  office  of  capeUanus  or  cappellanus  in  the 
medieval  church  is  generally  traced  (see  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  med. 
el  infim.  Latin.)  to  the  appointment  of  persons  to  watch  over 
the  sacred  cloak  {cappa  or  capdla)  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  which 
was  preserved  as  a  relic  by  the  French  roonarchs.  In  time  of  war 
this  cloak  was  carried  with  the  army  in  the  field,  and  was  kept 
in  a  tent  which  itself  came  to  be  known  as  a  cappdla  or  capella. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  the  capella  was  simply  the  tent  or  canopy 
which  the  French  kings  erected  over  the  altar  in  the  field  for  the 
worship  of  the  soldiers.  However  this  may  be,  the  name  capel- 
lanus  was  generally  applied  to  those  who  were  in  charge  of  sacred 
relics:  such  officials  were  also  known  as  custodes,  marlyrarii, 
cuhicularii.  Thus  we  hear  of  iiCustos  palatinae  capeUae  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  palace  chapel  relics,  and  guarded  them  in  the 
field;  the  chief  of  these  custodes  was  sometimes  called  the  archi- 
capcllanus.  From  the  care  of  sacred  relics  preserved  in  royal 
chapels,  &c.  {saceUa  or  capcllae),tht  office  of  capeUanus  naturally 
extended  its  scope  until  it  covered  practically  that  ol  the  modem 
court  chaplain,  and  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Church. 
These  clerics  became  the  confessors  in  royal  and  noble  houses, 
aftd  were  generally  chosen  from  among  bishops  and  other  high 
digm'taries.  The  arch-chaplain  not  only  received  jurisdiction 
within  the  royal  household,  but  represented  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  in  religious  matters,  and  also  acquired  more  general 
powers.  In  France  the  arch-chaplain  was  grand-almoner,  and 
both  in  France  and  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  also  high 
chancellor  of  the  realm.  The  office  was  abolished  in  France  at  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  revived  by  Pius  IX.  in  1857,  and  again 
abolished  on  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  recognizes  a  class  of  beneficed 
chaplains,  supported  out  of "  pious  foundations  "  for  the  specific 
duty  of  saying,  or  arranging  for,  certain  masses,  or  taking  part  in 
certain  services.  These  chaplains  are  classified  as  follows: — 
JEcdesiastical,  if  the  foundation  has  been  recognized  officially 


as  a  benefice;  Lay,  if  this  recognition  has  not  beta  obtasaed. 
Mercenary,  if  the  person  who  has  been  entrusted  wit!i  the  dsty 
of  performing  or  procuring  the  desired  cdeluatlon  is  a  laymia 
(such  persons  also  are  sometimes  called  "Lay  ClKplaias*'); 
CoUathe,  if  it  is  provided  that  a  bishop  shall  collate  os  ocnfer  the 
right  to  act  upon  the  accepted  candidate,  who  othemise  ccsid 
not  be  recognized  as  an  ecclesiastical  rhaplaiTi  There  a?e 
elaborate  regulations  governing  the  apptMntmcnt  aid  cnaihn 
of  these  chaplains. 

Other  classes  of  chaplains  are.^— (x)  Parodual  or  Ava&srj 
Chaplains,  appointed  either  by  a  parish  priest  (undera 
authorized  by  the  Coimdl  of  Trent)  or  by  a  bisbop  10  take 
certain  specified  duties  which  he  is  unable  to  pcxfooa;  (7) 
Chaplains  oj  Convents,  appointed  by  a  bishop:  these  mcst  be 
men  Of  mature  age,  should  not  be  r^ulars  unless  secular  prks^ 
caimot  be  obtained,  and  are  not  generally  to  be  appointed  fac 
life;  (3)  Pontifical  Chaplains,  some  <tf  whom  (kooira  as  Pxivate 
Chaplains)  assist  the  pontiff  in  the  celebration  off  Mass;  oches 
attached  directly  to  the  pope  are  honoraxy  private  «-fc*r»»i^ 
who  occasionally  assist  the  private  chaplains,  private  denes  of 
the  chapel,  common  chaplains  and  supemumeraiy  A»fii»w« 
The  common  chaplains  were  instituted  by  Alexander  VIL, 
and  in  1907  were  definitely  allowed  the  title  "  Mons^aocc  **  by 
PiusX. 

CHAPLIN,  HENRT.  (1841-  )*  Eoj^h  sutesmaa,  leccad 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  lincolKhire,  wb 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  fiist  cntesed 
parliament  in  1868  as  Conservative  member  for  Mid-IincolashiR. 
He  represented  this  constituency  (which  under  the  RedistribittkB 
Act  of  1885  became  the  Sleaford  division)  till  1906,  when  be  wis 
defeated,  but  in  1907  returned  to  the  House  of  CaaoMu  ms 
member  for  Wimbledon  at  a  by-dection.  In  1876  be  amzied  a 
daughter  of  the  3rd  duke  of  Suthexland,  but  lost  fab  wife  la 
x88x.  Outside  the  House  of  Conunons  he  was  a  famSar  6gct 
on  the  Tuxf,  winning  the  Derby  with  Hermit  in  1867;  and  ia 
politics  froxA  the  first  the. "  Squire  of  Blankney  "  took  an  active 
interest  in  agricultural  questions,  as  a  popular  and  typical 
representative*  of  the  English  "country  gentleman**  dass. 
Having  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancssur 
in, Lord  Salisbury's  short  odinistry  of  1885-1886,  he  beeaise 
president  of  the  new  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1889,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  and  retained  this  post  till  x  89  3.  In  the  Conserve 
tive  cabinet  of  1895-X900  he  was  president  oi  the  Local  Govera- 
ment  Board,  and  was  responsible  for  the  Agricultural  Rates  Xa 
of  1896;  but  he  was  not  included  in  the  ministry  after  hs 
reconstruction  in  1900.  Mr  Chaplin  had  always  been  an  sdvoote 
of  protectionism,  being  in  this  respect  the  most  pnnniBeat 
inheritor  of  the  views  of  Lord  George  Boitinck;  and  whes  ia 
1903  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  began  under  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's leadexship,  he  gave  it  his  enthusiastic  support,  bccoou^  a 
member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  one  of  the  most  strenooas 
advocates  in  the  country  of  the  new  doctrines  in  appoeitiaa 
to  free  trade. 

CHAPMAN.  OEORQE  (?  1 559-1634),  English  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  near  Hitchin.  The  inscription  on  the 
portrait  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  The  WkoU  Works  4 
Homer  states  that  he  was  then  (x6i6)  fifty-seven  years  ol  age. 
Anthony  k  V/oodXAthen.  Oxon.  ii.  575)  says  that  about  1574  he 
was  sent  to  the  university, "  but  whether  fost  to  tha  off  Ox<»,  or 
tliat  of  Cambridge,  is  to  me  unknown;  sure  I  am  that  he 
spent  some  time  in  Ozon,  where  he  was  observed  to  be  mast 
excellent  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  but  not  in  kigk  or 
philosophy."  Chapman's  first  extant  play,  The  Blimi  Begi^ 
of  Alexandria,  was  produced  in  X596,  and  two  years  later  France 
Meres  mentions  him  in  Palladis  Tamia  among  the  "  best  Ibr 
tragedie  "  and  the  "  best  for  comedie."  Of  his  life  between 
leaving  the  tmiversity  and  settling  in  London  there  is  no  account' 
It  has  been  suggested,  from  the  detailed  knowledge  dis{da>td 
in  The  Shadow  of  Night  of  an  incident  in  Sir  Francis  Vere*s 
campaign,  that  he  saw  service  in  the  Netherlands.  There  are 
frequent  entries  with  regard  to  Chapman  in  Henslowe's  diaxy  for 
the  years  1598-15991  hut  his  dramatic  activity  slackened  during 
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tbe  following  years,  when  his  attention  was  chiefly  occupied  by  his 
Homer.  In  1604  he  was  imprisoned  with  John  Marston  for  his 
shar«^  in  Eastward  Ho^  in  which  offence  was  given  to  the  Scottish 
party  ac  court  Ben  Jonson  voluntarily  joined  the  two,  who 
were  soon  released.  Chapman  seems  to  have  enjoyed  favour 
at  court,  where  he  had  a  patron  in  Prince  Henry,  but  in  1605 
Jonson  and  he  were  for  a  short  time  in  prison  again  for  "  a  play." 
Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador  in  London;  in  a  despatch  of 
the  5th  of  April  1608,  writes  that  he  had  obtained  the  prohibition 
of  a  performance  of  Biron  in  which  the  queen  of  France  was 
represented  as  giving  Mademoiselle  de  Verneuil  a  box  on  the 
ears..  He  adds  that  three  of  the  actors  were  imprisoned,  but  that 
the  chief  culprit,  the  author,  had  escaped  (Raumer,  Briefe  aus 
Par  is t  1 83 1,  ii.  376).  Among  Chapman's  patrons  was  Robert 
Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful  after  his 
disgrace.  Chapman  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  admiration  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  John  Webster  in  the  preface  to  The 
White  Devil  praised  "  his  full  and  heightened  style,"  and  Ben 
Jonson  told  Drummondof  Hawthomden  that  Fletcher  and  Chap- 
man **  were  loved  of  him."  These  friendly  relations  appear  to 
have  been  intenupted  later,  for  there  is  extant  in  the  Ashmolc 
MSS.  an  "  Invective  written  by  Mr  George  Chapman  against 
Mr  Ben  Jonson."  Chapman  died  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles' 
in  the  Fields,  and  was  buried  on  the  lath  of  May  1634  in  the 
churchyard.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones.     '  (M.  Br.) 

Chapman,  his  first  biographer  is  careful  to  let  us  know,  "  was 
a  person  of  most  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  temperate, 
qualities  rarely  meeting  in  a  poet ";  he  had  also  certain  other 
merits  at  least  as  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  that  profession. 
He  had  a  singular  force  and  solidity  of  thought,  an  admirable 
ardour  of  ambitious  devotion  to  the  service  of  poetry,  a  deep  and 
burning  sense  at  once  of  the  duty  implied  and  of  the  dignity 
inherent  in  his  office;  a  vigour,  opulence,  and  loftiness  of  phrase, 
remarkable  even  in  that  age  of  spiritual  strength,  wealth  and 
exaltation  of  thought  and  style;  a  robust  eloquence,  touched 
not  unfrequently  with  flashes  of  fancy,  and  kindled  at  times 
into  heat  of  imagination.  The  main  faiUt  of  his  style  is  one  more 
commonly  found  in  the  prose  than  in  the  verse  of  his  time, — 
a  quaint  and  florid  obscurity,  rigid  with  elaborate  rhetoric  and 
tortuous  with  labyrinthine  illustration;  not  dark  only  to  the 
rapid  reader  through  closeness  and  subtlety  of  thought,  like 
Donne,  whose  miscalled  obscurity  .is  so  often  "  all  glorious 
within,"  but  thick  and  slab  as  a  witch's  gruel  with  forced  and 
barbarous  eccentricities  of  articulation.  As  his  language  in  the 
higher  forms  of  comedy  is  always  pure  and  clear,  and  sometimes 
exquisite  in  the  simplicity  of  its  earnest  and  natural  grace,  the 
stififness  and  density  of  his  more  ambitious  style  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  some  pernicious  theory  or  conceit  of  the  dignity 
proper  to  a  moral  and  philosophic  poet.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  gnomic  passages  in  his  tragedies  and  allegoric  poems  are  of 
singular  weight  and  beauty;  the  best  of  these,  indeed,  would  not 
discredit  the  fame  of  the  very  greatest  poets  for  sublimity  of 
equal  thought  and  expression:  witness  the  lines  chosen  by 
Shelley  as  the  motto  for  a  poem,  and  fit  to  have  been  chosen  as 
the  motto  for  his  life. 

The  romantic  and  sometimes  barbaric  grandeur  of  Chapman's 
Homer  remains  attested  by  the  praise  of  Keats,  of  Coleridge 
and  of  Lamb;  it  is  written  at  a  pitch  of  strenuous  and  laborious 
exaltation,  which  never  flags  or  breaks  down,  but  never  flics 
with  the  ease  and  smoothness  of  an  eagle  native  to  Homeric 
air.  From  his  occasional  poems  an  expert  and  careful  hand 
might  easily  gather  a  noble  anthology  of  excerpts,  chiefly 
gnomic  or  meditative,  allegoric  or  descriptive.  The  most 
notable  examples  of  his  tragic  work  are  comprised  in  the  scries 
of  plays  taken,  and  adapted  sometimes  with  singular  licence, 
from  the  records  of  such  part  of  French  history  as  lies  between 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  ranging  in  date 
of  subject  from  the  trial  and  death  of  Admiral  Chabot  to  the 
treason  and  execution  of  Marshal  Biron.  The  two  plays  bearing 
as  epigraph  the  name  of  that  famous  soldier  and  conspirator  are 
a  storehouse  of  lofty  thought  and  splendid  verse,  with  scarcely 


a  flash  or  sparkle  of  dramatic  action.  The  one  play  of  Chapman's 
whose  popularity  on  the  stage,  survived  the  Restoration  is 
Bussy  d*Ambois  (d'Amboise)*, — ^a  tragedy  not  lacking  in  violence 
of  action  or  emotion,  and  abounding  even  more  in  sweet  and  sub- 
lime interludes  than  in  crabbed  &nd  bombastic  passages.  His 
rarest  jewels  of  thought  and  verse  detachable  from  the  context 
lie  embedded  in  the  tragedy  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whence  the 
finest  of  them  were  first  extracted  by  the  unerring  and  unequalled 
critical  genius  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  most  of  his.  tragedies  the 
lofty  and  labouring  spirit  of  Chapman  may  be  said  rather  to 
shine  fitfully  through  parts  than  steadily  to  pervade  the  whole; 
they  show  nobly  altogether  as  they  stand,  but  even  better  by 
help  of  excerpts  and  selections.  Bat  the  excellence  of  his  best 
comedies  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  student  who  reads  them, 
fairly  and  fearlessly  through,  and,  having  made  some  small 
deductions  on  the  score  of  occasional  pedantry  and  occasional 
indecency,  finds  in  All  Fools,  Monsieur  dVlive,  The  Gentleman 
Usher,  and  The  Widow's  Tears  a  wealth  and.  vigour  of  humorous 
invention,  a  tender  and  earnest  grace  of  romantic  poetry,  which 
may  atone  alike  for  these  passing  blemishes  and  for  the  lack  of 
such  clear-cut  perfection  6f  character  and  such  dramatic  pro^ 
gression  of  interest  as  we  find  only  in  the  yet  lugher  poets  of  the 
English  heroic  age. 

So  much  it  may  sufiice  to  say  of  Chapman  as  an  original 
poet,  one  who  held  of  no  man  and  acknowledged  no  master,  but 
from  the  birth  of  Marlowe  well-nigh  to  the  death  of  Jonson  held 
on  his  own  hard  and  haughty  way  of  austere  and  sublime  ambi- 
tion, not  without  kindly  and  graceful  inclination  of  his  high 
grey  head  to  salute  such  younger  and  still  nobler  compeers  as 
Jonson  and  Fletcher.  With  Shakespeare  we  should  never  have 
guessed  that  he  had  come  at  all  in  contact,  had  not  the  keen 
intelligence  of  William  Minto  divined  or  rather  discerned  him 
to  be  the  rival  poet  referred  to  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets  with  a 
grave  note  of  passionate  satire,  hitherto  as  enigmatic  as  almost 
all  questions  connected  with  those  divine  and  dangerous  poems. 
This  conjecture  Professor  Minto  fortified  by  such  apt  collocation 
and  confrontation  of  passages  that  we  may  now  reasonably  accept 
it  as  an  ascertained  and  memorable  fact. 

The  objections  which  a  just  and  adequate  judgment  may 
bring  against  Chapman's  master-work,  his  translation  of  Homer, 
may  be  summed  up  in  three  epithets:  it  is  romantic,  laborious, 
Elizabethan.  The  qualities  implied  by  these  epithets  are  the 
reverse  of  those  which  should  distinguish  a  translator  of  Homer; 
but  setting  this  apart,  and  considering  the  poems  as  in  the  main 
original  works,  the  superstructure  of  a  romantic  poet  on  the 
submerged  foundations  of  Greek  verse,  no  praise  can  be  too 
warm  or  high  for  the  power,  the  freshness,  the  indefatigable 
strength  and  inextinguishable  fire  which  animate  this  exalted 
work,  and  secure  for  all  time  that  shall  take  cognizance  of  English 
poetry  an  honoured  place  jn  its  highest  annals  for  the  memory 
of  Chapman.  (A.  C.  S.) 

Chapman's  works  include: — Z«d»iNtrfcr  7*Ae  Shadow  of  Ni^hl: 
Containing  two  PoeticaU  Hytnnes  .  .  .  (1594),  the  second  of*  which 
deals  with  Sir  Francis  Vcrc's  campaign  in.the  Netherlands;  Ovid's. 
Banquet  of  Sence.  A  Coronet  for  hts  Mistresu  PhHosof>hie;  and 
His  Amorous  Zodiacke  with  a  translation  of  a  Latin*  coppie,  written 
by  a  Fryeri  Anno  Dom.  1400  0S9S,  2nd  cd.  1639).  a  collection  of 
poems  frequently  quoted  from  in  England's  Parnassus  (1600);  "  De 
Guiana,  carmen  epicum."  a  poem  prefixed  to  Lawrence  Keymis's 
A  Relation  of  the  second  voyage  to  Cuiana  (1506) ;  Hero  and  Leander. 
Begun  by  Christopher  Marloe;  and  finished  bv  George  Chapman 
(1598);  The  Blinde  begger  of  Alexandria,  most  pleasantly  discoursing 
his  variable  humours  .  .  .  (acted  1596,  printed  iS98)i  a  popular 
comedy;  A  Pleasant  Comedy  entitued  An  Humerous .daves  Myrth 
(identified  by  Mr  Fleay  with  the  "  Comodcy  of  Umero  'noted  by 
Hcnslowe  on  the  nth  of  May  1597;  printed  1599);  Al  Fooles,  A 
Comedy  (paid  for  by  Hcnslowe  on  the  2nd  of  July  1599.  its  original 
name  being  "  The  World  runs  on  wheels  " ;  printed  1605) '-  The  Gentle^ 
man  Usher  (c.  1601,  pr.  1606),  a  comedy:  Monsieur  d'Olive  (1604, 
pr.  1606),  one  of  his  most  amusing  and  successful  comedies;  East' 
ward  Hoe  (1605),  written  in  conjunction  with  Ben  Tonson  and 
John  Marston,  an  excellent  comedy  of  city  life;  Bussy  aAmbois,^  A 

*  Chapman's  source  in  this  piece  remains  undetermined.  It  cannot 
be  the  Historia  sui  temporis  of  Jacques  de  Thorn,  for  the  4th  volume 
of  his  work,  which  relates  the  story,  was  not  published  until  1609 
(see  Koeppel,  p.  14). 
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risMfv  (1604,  K.  iboT.  iGnS.  iai6  1641  Ac 
»  UTkI  in  ihc  own  n(  Henry  III..  niTRTni. 

Csnipinuit,  A  ni   Tiilfitr  «}  Cluirlii  Duhi  at 

Uay-Daj,  A  wiuy  Ciffuf^it  {p 

riK'Orini  Ikeir  nrtu.      Ou  oj  1 

l3iiJ^ajlol«Hl«iJii/Krma.  (pr    iftji]    1.1  ilci. 

the  dedicaticiii.     Idiie  hdcc.    hut  ntvcr  lund 

Tiht  Tran^j  ef  Alplunttiu  EnMro.r  >/  (I^rmi 
liy  Dr  Karl  Elyr^  Lcipiig,  rSbj^^  and  RnnH  ^ 

1iMBdiiputttl!'"fii'rK'l£a"lic.  16.1"''  igJ 
r**  Tmro/fc  of  Cfcihx  AdmifoU  d  f.aiu  (I  c 
colUl>ont«lir.thtiiDn  Shirley,  YAc  mimi>ral>l 
Hmnnilt  Hmua  or  Inns  bJ  Caarl;  llu  MtdiL 

ofilipiincS^llSibHli.  '  " 

7H(  Wki^  Wtnlit  of  Humrr:  Prina  of  PotU. 

«/  all  BamtTS  varki  Balradumyirmaiira  or  llu  B 
Mia.  Ha  Hymnl  tnd  Eplptmi.  Bui  ihr  whi 
4lrr«]y  published  by  inslalmeni*.  Srotm  Beel 
//onirr  lud  appealed  in  1J9S,  Acliillrs  Sliidd 


;:fe'! 


'.f.^i-'L-'sm  M-a 


Silyn  of  Juki 
iir  WilUim  Rui 


r^.  ind  £■>((■ 


'  i>£™aid 


ftndircpnntol  hudcanulic  wartuappnrrdlTi  ll»73. 
cdiClofl  ffl  Chipcnvi  i"  Ihe  H'srb.  RTited  by  R.  H.  J^hn 
ISJSI- IbelhiidvolumrofwhrchmnuiniMn"  Essay  .ir 
«DirDianmicworfcinrCmniChipr(ian."h¥MrS«iril. 

5eri«  i*  «lil«1  i^  Mr  W.  L.  Phclp..  T«  ik  •ou.'  <  - 
m  Emil  Koeppcl.  "  Andlu  Siudlta  in  <l«i  Dramcn  i 
man's.  ^Elip  MBMJr^er^B  iind  Jobn  Fwd'i "  in  Qat! 
UiluKII  HT  5micI  iiihI  XtflviiKticibf  (vol,  Bl.SlIn 

1U5}  iliai  Chipman  vu  Ihe ;'  rival 


CHAPMAN  (from  0.  Ea«.  (*i#,»nd  Mid.  Eng.  c*m#,  to bancr. 
t(. "  Cheapside  "  in  London,  and  Gtr,  Kni>/moin.),Dnr  who  buy. 
oi  Mlli,  a  trader  or  dcalel,  tiptcially  an  ilinmnl  ptdlar.  The 
word  "  chap,"  now  a  ibrng  IriBi,  meanl  oiJginaUy  a  cuslomer. 

CHAPONB,  HBSTER  (i7i7-i»oi),  English  csjayiit,  daughter 
ol  Ttiomaa  Mulw,  a  eountty  genlleman,  waa  bom  at  Twywell, 
Nnrtbaraptotuhite,  on  the  i7Ih  of  October  1717.     She  na  a 

mitled  Till  LoKi  <</  Amara  and  Uditia.  Kecky  Mulio. 
aa  ahe  waa  lamillarly  called,  developed  a  beautilul  voice,  which 
tamed  her  the  name  of  "  the  linnet."  While  on  a  visit  to 
Canterbury  abe  made  the  acquaintance  ol  the  learned  Mn 

Dovelist  Samuel  Richardaon.  She  waa  one  of  the  little  court 
of  women  who  gathered  at  North  End,  Fulham;  and  in  Miia 
Suaannah  Hi^more'i  sketch  ol  the  novelist  reading  Sir  Ciwrta 


a  176a  Miaa  Multo,  with 
1  This  play  appear*  to  I 
tit  Parratiil,  ct  Smnfi/s 


cDnacnl,  nuiTied 
lienry  GlatboTDe. 


the  attomty,  John  Chapene,  who  I 

Richardion.  Her  buiband  died  wiUuj 
Mra  Chapooe  TrmaJned  in  London 
She  had  already  m. 


published,  in  m',  her  beat  knovi^  w^irk.  Ldttn  rr 

Me  Imfrntmaa  ol  lAc  Uind.    Tlai  book  hrought  bRDnaercu 

reque<u  from  dlilinguiahed  persona  to  undertake  tberdo^^jG 

olthcirihildren.   Shedicdon  the  ijth  ol  Decembs- :B(u. 

See  Tkc  Peakumoni  Warii  ej  ilri  Clapami.  cfdaiiia^  kr  urn 


nlXi^^^'li 


i^y  11807). 
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CHAFFS,  CLAODB  (it<3-iSos},  French  engiDHT  na  bo- 
at BrOlon  (SartbcJ  in  176].  He  waa  the  invfstoi  o(  an  c^Nic-: 
telegiaph  which  *u  widely  used  in  France  until  it  waa  super 
seded  by  the  electric  tel^nph.  His  devkx  cofuiud  ol  ;: 
upilsht  post,  on  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  Uanvmc  bi: 
while  at  the  ends  of  the  latter  two  smalkt  tms  moved  on  j»vi:i 
The  position  of  thoe  ban  repfBented  *«di  or  lellen,  a>d  t  y 
means  of  raachina  placed  M  intervals  nich  that  eack  wu 
distinctly  visible  from  the  neit,  messaits  conld  be  cacvejTd 
through  JO  leagues  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  macfaiae  >u 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791.  and  in  the  foSLB- 
ing  year  Chappe  was  appointed  intttartir-UUpaptt;  bat  iW 
originality  of  his  invention  was  so  much  questiocvd  that  be 
id  (it  is  aaid)  committed  snicii^ 


Hiseli 


1.80s. 

CT  bmtber.  Ignace  Urbain  Jean  Oiappe  (iTte-iS. 


broihet,  Pierre  Fiancoii,  froin  iSoj 
of  the  telegraphs,  a  post  which  waa  abo  held  by  two  01M 
bioihers,  Rent  and  Abraham,  from  t8i]  to  iSjo,  Icaaa  •» 
tbeautborof aHf]l«e^/aJ<JffrB^rUe(iSi4).    ABWide,Jmi 

observed  two  transits  ol  Venus,  one  Id  Siberia  in  1761,  aftd  tli' 
other  in  176(1  in  Calilomia,  where  he  died. 

CHAFPBU,  VILUAM  (1809-iSSg),  EnfBih  miler  «■  Bnisc. 
a  member  of  the  London  musical  firm  of  ChappeD  A  Co.,  waa  )vn 
on  the  soth  of  November  1S09,  eldeat  son  ol  Samuel  QialfwIJ  '1 
1834),  who  founded  the  busineaa.  William  dappell  is  pKri  .-j. 
larly  noteworthy  for  his  starting  the  Musiol  AnliquaTa^ 
Society  in  1S40,  and  his  publicalioD  of  the  standaid  work  Psf^a 
Unite  el  Oa  01<Un  Timi  (1855-1859)— an  apauion  ol  a  cl-11«- 
tioD  d  "national  En^ish  ain"  made  by  him  in  iljg-ifjc 
The  modem  revival  ol  iuterest  in  English  lolk-aongs  owes  itikI 
to  this  work,  which  has  iIdcc  been  re-edited  by  Professor  H  E. 
Wooldtidge  USgi).  W.  Cha^^wU  died  on  the  *o(h  ol  Au^n 
1&B8.  HiibrDIhtr,ThomaaPate7Chappell(d.ioei),iDcaoi>.< 
had  largely  extended  the  publi^iing  buaineaa,  and  bad  alarmed 
(1S59]  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  ConccTUMStJaBn's 
Hall,  which  were  successluUy  managed  by  ■  yvHiofer  blttther. 
S.  Arthur  Chappell,  till  they  cune  to  an  end  towanb  tbc  tka 
of  the  century. 

CHAPHA,  or  CHCtu,  •  town  ol  British  Imtis,  the  ^sisif- 
tiativc  besdquarten  d(  Satsn  distrirl  in  Ben^,  neu  the  kit 
bank  i!  the  river  Cosra,  just  above  its  conllueace  with  Ike 
Gangesi  with  a  railway  station  on  the  Bengal  A  Nonb-Wetm 
line  towards  Oudh.  Pop,  (iQoO  45,901,  ahowing  a  decrease  01 
3 1  %  hi  the  decade.  Tbeti  ue  a  govemineiit  high  scteol.  i 
German  Lutheran  miuion,  and  a  public  Kbtary  endowed  )■> 
a  fotmer  maliar*]!  of  Hatwa.  Chapra  ia  the  ntitn  ol  trade  '  1 
indigo  and  siIlpetR,  and  conducts  a  large  businea  by  walo-  u 

CHAFTAL,  JUH  AMTOIHB  CLAUDE.  CtHfii  ra  CSum- 
lOtJP  (i7s6-i8]i).  French  chemist  and  ilalesnan.  wu  bom  mt 
Nogarel.  Loiire,  on  the  4th  of  June  1756.  The  •«  of  aa 
apothecary,  he  studied  chemistry  at  Mootpelhcr,  obtaining  his 
dDCtor'i  diploma  in  1777,  when  he  repaired  to  Paria.  In  itii 
the  State*  of  Languedoc  founded  a  chair  ol  chemistry  lot  E.ini 
at  the  school  ol  medicine  in  Montpellier,  where  be  taught  Ibt 
doctrines  ol  Lavoiaier,  The  capital  he  acquired  by  tbt  dtalh 
.  of  a  wealthy  uncle  he  employed  in  the  e<~  '  '^  '         -    -  <      ■    < 
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works  for  the  manufactureof  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  whitehead, 
soda  and  other  substances.  His  labours  in  the  cause  of  applied 
science  were  at  length  recognized  by  the  French  government, 
vrbich  presented  him  with  letters  of  nobility,  and  the  cordon  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Michel.  During  the  Revolution  a  publication 
by  Chapta],  entitled  Dialogue  entre  un  Montagnard  et  un  CirondiHf 
caused  him  to  be  arrested;  but  being  speedily  set  at  liberty 
through  the  intermission  of  his  friends,  he  undertook,  in  1793, 
the  management  of  the  saltpetre  works  at  Crenelle.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  remained  till 
X  797 ( when  he  returned  to  Paris.  After  the  coup  d*6tat  of  the  1 8th 
of  Brumaire  (November 9, 1799)  hfe  wasmadea  councillor  of  state 
by  the  First  Consul,  and  succeeded  Lucien  Bonaparte  as  minister 
of  the  interior,  in  which  capadty  he  established  a  chemical 
manufactory  near  Paris,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  society  of  indus- 
tries; he  also  reorganized  the  hospitals,  introduced  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  otherwise  greatly 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Napoleon  (who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  comte  de 
Chanteloup)  occasioned  Chaptal's  retirement  from  oflice  in  1804; 
but  before  the  end  of  that  yc'ar.hc  was  again  received  into  favour 
by  the  emperor,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  made  him  treasurer  to  the  conservative 
senate.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Chaptal  was  made 
director-general  of  commerce  and  manufactures  and  a  minister 
of  state.  He  was  obliged  after  the  downfall  of  the  emperor  to 
withdraw  into  private  life;  and  his  name  was  removed  from  the 
list- of  the  peers  of  France  until  1819.  In  1816,  however,  he  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Louis  XVIII. 
Chaptal  was  especially  a  popularizer  of  science,  attempting  to 
apply  to  industry  and  agriculture  the  discoveries  of  chemistry. 
In  this  way  he  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  modern 
industry.   He  died  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  July  1932. 

His  literary  works  exhibit  both  vigour  and  perspicuity  of  style; 
he  wrote,  in  addition  to  various  articles,  especially  in  the  Annales 
de  ckimie,  EUmens  de  ckimie  (3  vols.,  1790;  new  cd.,  1796-1803); 
TraiU  du  salpitre  et  des  goudrons  (1796):  Tableau  des  princi^ux 
sels  terreux  (1798);  Essai  sur  le  perfectionnement  des  arts  chimtques 
en  France  (1800);  Art  defaire.  de  gouverner,  et  de  perjectionner  Us 
vins  (i  vol.,  1 801;  new  ed..  1819);  Traiti  Ihforique  et  pratique  sur 
la  culture  de  la  vigne,  &c.  (a  vols.,  1 801;  new  cd..  181 1);  Essai  sur 
U  Uanckiment  (1801):  Z,<i  Ckimie  applittuie  aux  arts  (4  vols.,  1806); 
Art  de  la  leinture  du  colon  en  rouge  (1807):  Art  du  teinturier  et  du 
dfzraisseur  (1800);  De  Vindustrie  franiaise  (3  vols.,  18 19);  Ckimie 
appliquie  d  tagriculture  (a  vols.,  1823:  new  cid.,  1839). 

CHAPTER  (a  shortened  form  of  chapiter,  a  word  still  used  in 
architecture  for  a  capital;  derived  from  O.  Fr.  chapitre,  Lat. 
capitellum,  diminutive  of  caput,  head),  a  principal  division  or 
section  of  a  book,  and  so  applied  to  acts  of  parliament,  as  forming 
V  chapters  *'  or  divisions  of  the  legislation  of  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment. The  name  "  chapter  "  is  given  to  the  permanent  body 
of  the  cahons  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  presided  over, 
in  the  English  Church,  by  the  dean,  and  in  the  Roman  communion 
by  the  provost  or  the  dean,  and  also  to  the  body  of  the  members 
of  a  religious  order.  This  may  be  a  "  conventual  "  chapter  of 
the  monks  of  a  particular  monastery,  "  provincial "  of  the 
members  of  the  order  in  a  province,  or  "  general  "  of  the  whole 
order.  This  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  arose  from  the  custom 
of  reading  a  chapter  of  Scripture,  or  a  head  {capUulum)  of  the 
regula,  to  the  assembled  canons  or  monks.  The  transference 
from  the  reading  to  the  assembly  itself,  and  to  the  members 
constituting  it,  was  easy,  through  such  phrases  as  convenire 
ad  capitulum.  The  title  "chapter"  is  similarly  used  of  the 
assembled  body  of  knights  of  a  military  or  other  order.  (See 
also  Canon;  Cathedral;  Dean). 

CHAPTER-HOUSE  (Lat.  capitolium,  Ital.  capitoh,  Fr.  ckapitre, 
Ger.  Kapiielkaus),  the  chamber  in  which  the  chapter  or  heads 
of  the  monastic  bodies  (see  Abbey  and  Cathedral)  assembled 
to  transact  business.  They  are  of  various  forms;  some  are 
oblong  apartments,  as  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
&c.;  some  ocUgonal,  as  Salisbury,  Westminster,  Wells,  Lincoln, 
York,  &c.  That  at  Lincoln  has  ten  sides,  and  that  at  Worcester 
is  circular;  most  are  vaulted  internally  and  polygonal  externally, 
and  some,  as  Salisbury,  Wells,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  &c.,  depend 


on  a  single  slight  vaulting  shaft  for  the  support  of  the  massive 
vaulting.  They  are  often  provided  with  a  vestibule,  as  aX  West- 
minster, Lincoln,  Salisbury  and  are  almost  exclusively  English. 

CHAPU,  formerly  an  important  maritime  town  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Cheh-kiang,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Ch£n-hai,  situated 
in  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  port  of  Hang-chow,  with  which  it  has  good  canal  com- 
munication, and  it  was  formerly  the  only  Chinese  port  trading 
with  Japan.  The  town  has  a  circuit  of  about  5  m.  exclusive  of 
the  suburbs  that  lie  along  the  beach;  and  the  Tatar  quarter  is 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall.  It  was  captured  and  much 
injured  by  the  British  force  in  1842,  but  was  abandoned  im- 
mediately after  the  engagement.  The  sea  around  it  has  now 
silted  *up,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century*  it  was 
accessible  to  the  light-draught  ships  of  the  British  fleeL 

CHAR  {Salvelinus),8i  fish  of  the  family  Salmonidae,  represented 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  The  best  known  and  most 
widely  distributed  species,  the  one  represented  in  British  and 
Irish  lakes,  is  5.  alpinus,  a  graceful  and  delicious  fish,  covered 
with  very  minute  scales  and  usually  dark  olive,  bluish  or  purplish 
black  above,  with  or  without  round  orange  or  red  spMts,  pinkish 
white  or  yellowish  pink  to  scarlet  or  claret  red  below.  When  the 
char  go  to  sea,  they  assume  a  more  silvery  coloration,  similar  to 
that  of  the  salmon  and  sea  trout;  the  red  spots  become  very 
indistinct  and  the  lower  parts  are  almost  white.  The  very  young 
arc  abo  silvery  on  the  sides  and  white  below,  and  bear  11  to  15 
bars,  or  parr-marks,  on  the  side.  This  fish  varies  much  according 
to  localities;  and  the  difference  in  colour,  together  with  a  few 
points  of  doubtful  constancy,  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment 
of  a  great  number  of  untenable  so-called  species,  as  many  as 
seven  having  been  ascribed  to  the  British  and  Irish  fauna,  viz. 
S.  alpinus,  nivalis^  killinensis,  wiUougkbyi,  perisii,  colii  and  |rayt, 
the  last  from  Lough  Mclvin,  Ireland,  being  the  most  distinct. 
S.  alpinus  varies  much  in  size  according  to  the  waters  it  inhabits, 
remaining  dwarfed  in  some  English  lakes,  and  growing  to  a  ft. 
or  more  in  other  localities.  In  othbr  parts  of  Europe,  also,  various 
local  forms  have  been  distinguished,  such  as  the  "omble 
chevalier  "  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  (5.  umbla),  the 
"  S&bling  "  of  the  lakes  of  South  Germany  and  Austria  (S.  sal- 
vdinus),  the  "  kidlmund  "  of  Norway  (S.  carbonarius),  &c, 
while  the  North  American  S.  parkei,  alipes,  stagnalis,  arcturus, 
areoluSf  oquassa  and  tnarstoni  may  also  be  regarded  as  varieties. 
Taken  in  this  wide  sense,  S.  alpinus  has  a  very  extensive  distribu- 
tion. In  central  Europe,  in  the  British  islands  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  Scandinavia  it  is  confined  to  mountain  lakes,  but  farther 
to  the  nortlMn  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New,it  lives  in  the  sea 
and  ascends  rivers  to  spawn.  .  In  Lapland,  Iceland,  Greenland 
apd  other  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  it  ranks  among  the  com- 
monest fishes.  The  extreme  northern  point  at  which  char 
have  been  obtained  is  82**  34'  N.  (Victoria  lake  and  Floeberg 
Beach,  Arctic  America).  It  reaches  an  altitude  of  2600  ft.  in  the 
Alps  and  6000  ft  in  the  Carpathians. 

The  American  brook  char,  S.  fonlinoliSf  is  a  dose  ally  of  5. 
alpinus,  differing  from  it  in  having  fewer  and  shorter  gill-rakers, 
a  rather  stouter  body,  the  back  more  or  less  barred  or  marbled 
with  dark  olive  or  black,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  mottled 
or  barred  with  black.  Many  local  varieties  of  colour  have  been 
distinguished.  Sea-run  individuals  are  often  nearly  plain  bright 
silvery.  It  is  a  small  species,  growing  to  about  z 8  in.  abundant  in 
all  clear,  cold  streams  of  North  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
northward  to  Labrador.  The  fish  has  been  introduced  into  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  into  Europe. 

Another  member  of  the  same  section  of  Salmonidae  is  the  Great 
Lake  char  of  North  America,  S.  namaycush,  one  of  the  largest 
salmonids,  said  to  attain  a  weight  of  100  lb.  The  body  is  very 
elongate- and  covered  with  extremely  small  scales.  The  colour 
varies  from  grey  to  black,  with  numerous  round  pale  spots, 
which  may  be  tinged  with  reddish;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
reticulate  with  darker.  This  fish  inhabits  the  Great  Lakes 
regions  and  neighbouring  parts  of  North  America. 

CHAR-A-BANC  (Fr.  for  "  benched  carriage  "),  a  large  form  of 
wagonette-like  vehicle  for  passengers,  but  with  benched  seats 
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arranged  in  rows,  looking  forward,  commonly  used  for  large 
parties,  whether  as  public  conveyances  or,  for  excursions. 

CHARACTER  (Gr.  x<VKuc^Pi  from  xopirrcu',  to  scratch),  a 
distinctive  mark  (spelt  **  caracter  "  up  to  the  i6th  century,  with 
other  variants);  so  applied  to  symbols  of  notation  or  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  more  figuratively,  the  distinguishing  traiu  of 
anything,  and  particularly  the  moral  and  mental  qualities  of  an 
individual  human  being,  the  sum  of  those  quab'ties  which  dis- 
tinguish him  as  a  personality.  From  the  latter  usage  *'a 
character  "  becomes  almost  identical  with  "  reputation  ";  and 
in  the  sense  of  "  giving  a  servant  a  character,"  the  word  involves 
a  written  testimonial.  For  the  law  relating  to  servants'  char- 
acters see  BiASTES  and  Sesvant.  A  further  devetopment 
is  the  use  of  "  character  "  to  mean  an  "  odd  or  eccentric  person  ", 
or  of  a  "  character  actor,"  to  mean  an  actor  who  plays  a  highly- 
coloured  strange  part.  The  word  is  abo  used  as  the  name  of  a 
form  of  literature,  consisting  of  short  descriptions  of  types  of 
character.  Well-known  examples  of  such  "  characters  "  are 
those  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruy^re,  and  in  English,  of  Joseph 
Hall  (1574-1656)  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

CHARAOB,  a  kind  of  riddle,  probably  invented  in  France 
during  the  i8th  century,  in  which  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables 
is  divined  by  guessing  and  combining  into  one  word  (the  answer) 
the  different  syllables,  each  of  which  is  described,  as  an  inde- 
pendent word,  by  the  giver  of  the  charade.  Charades  may  be 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  Of  poetic  charades  those  by  W.  Mack- 
worth  Praed  are  well  known  and  excellent  examples,  while  the 
following  specimens  in  prose  may  suffice  as  illustrations.  **  My 
firsts  with  the  most  rooted  antipathy  to  a  Frenchman,  prides 
himself,  whenever  they  meet,  upon  sticking  close  to  his  jacket; 
my  s&Mnd  has  many  virtues,  nor  is  its  least  that  it  gives  its  name 
to  my  first;  my  v^ioU  nay  I  never  catch  I'*  "  My  first  a 
company;  my  second  shuns  company;  my  Utird  collects  com- 
pany; and  my  tdiole  amuses  company."  The  solutions  are 
Tar-tar  and  Co-nun-drum.  The  most  popular  form  of  this 
amusement  is  the  acted  charade,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
different  syllables  is  acted  out  on  the  stage,  the  audience  being 
left  to  guess  each  syllable  and  thus,  combining  the  meaning  of 
all  the  syllables,  the  whole  word.  A  brilliant  example  of  the 
acted  charade  is  described  in  Hiackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 

CHARCOAL,  the  blackish  residue  consisting  of  impure  carbon 
obtained  by  removing  the  volatile  constituents  of  animal  and 
vegeuble  substances;  wood  gives  origin  to  wood-charcoal; 
sugar  to  sugar-charcoal;  bone  to  bone-charcoal  (which,  however, 
mainly  consists  of  calcium  phosphate);  while  coal  gives  "  coke  " 
and  "  gas-carbon."  The  first  part  of  the  word  charcoal  is  of 
obscure  origin.  The  independent  use  of  "  char,"  meaning  to 
scorch,  to  reduce  to  carbon,>is  comparatively  recent,  and  must 
have  been  taken  from  "  charcoal,"  which  is  quite  early.  The 
New  English  DicHonary  gives  as  the  earliest  instance  of "  char  " 
a  quotation  dated  1679.  Similarly  the  word  "  chark  "  or  "  chak," 
meaning  the  same  as  "  char,"  is  also  late,  and  is  probably  due 
to  a  wrong  division  of  the  word  "  charcoal,"  or,  as  it  was  often 
spelled  in  Uie  i6th  and  X7th  centuries, "  charkole  "  and  "  charke- 
coal."  No  suggestions  for  an  origin  of "  char  "  are  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  a  use  of  the  word  "  chare,"  which  appears  in  '*  char- 
woman," the  American  ^'  chore  ";  in  all  these  words  it  means 
"  turn,"  a  turn  of  work,  a  job,  and  "  charcoal "  would  have  to 
mean  "  tarried  coal,"  i.e.  wood  changed  or  turned  to  coal,  a 
somewhat  forced  derivation,  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  it  is  connected  with  *'  chirk  "  or 
"  chark,"  an  old  word  meaning  "  to  make  a  grating  noise." 

Wood-charcoal. — ^In  districts  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
wood,  as  in  the  .forests  of  France,  Austria  and  Sweden,  the 
operation  of  charcoal-burning  is  of  the  crudest  description.  The 
biethod,  which  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  generally 
consists  in  piling  billets  of  wood  on  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a 
conical  pile,  openings  being  left  at  the  bottom  to  admit  air.  with 
a  centra]  shaft  to  serve  as  a  flue.  The  whole  is  covered  with  turf 
of  moistened  soil.  The  firing  is  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the  flue, 
and  gradually  spreads  outwards  and  upwards.  The  success  of 
the  operation — both  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  product  and 


its  amount — depends  upon  the  rate  of  the  combastioc  Uado 
average  conditions,  100  parts  of  wood  yieJd  about  60  parts  by 
volume,  or  35  parts  by  weight,  of  charcoal.  The  modcn  piocesB 
of  carbonizing  wood — either  in  small  pieces  or  as  sawdust— « 
cast  iron  retorts  is  extensively  practised  where  wood  is  scarce, 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  recovery  of  valuable  bjFi>rodQcti 
(wood  spirit,  pyroligncous  add,  wood-tar),  which  the  process 
pennits.  The  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  CAiboiiiB.tica 
is  important;  according  to  J.  Percy,  wood  becomes  browa  at 
230"  C.,a  deep  brown-black  after  some  time  at  380*,  and  an  easily 
powdered  mass  at  310**.  Charcoal  made  at  500*  is  brovn,  soh 
and  friable,  and  readily  inflames  at  380";  made  at  hi^kr 
temperatures  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  dots  not  fire  mti]  heated 
to  about  700**.  One  of  the  most  important  applkatxaos  ol  wood- 
charcoal  is  as  a  constituent  of  gunpowder  (f  .t.).  It  is  abo  osed 
in  metallurgical  iterations  as  a  reducing  agent,  but  its  appicatioft 
has  been  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  coke,  anthracite 
smaUs,  &c.  A  limited  quantity  is  made  up  into  the  iom  cf 
drawing  crayons;  but  the  greatest  airKnint  is  used  as  a  fucL 

The  porosity  of  wood-charcoal  explains  why  it  floats  on  the 
surface  of  water,  although  it  is  actual^  denser,  its  sp^a&c  gravity 
being  about  x*5.  The  porosity  also  explains  the  piopeity  0I 
absorbing  gases  and  vapours;  at  ordinary  tempczatttres  ammoraa 
and  cyanogen  are  most  readily  taken  up;  and  Sir  Janacs  Dewaz 
has  utilixed  this  property  for  the  preparation  of  high  racua  at 
low  temperatures.  This  character  is  commodaUy  applied  is 
the  use  cf  wood-charcoal  as  a  disinfectant.  The  fetiid  gases 
produced  by  the  putrefaction  and  waste  of  organic  matter  eater 
into  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  and  there  meet  with  the  ozyfci 
previously  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere;  OTidation  cnsses. 
and  the  noxious  effluvia  are  decomposed.  Generally,  however, 
the  action  is  a  purely  mechanical  one,  the  gases  being  ocb' 
absorbed.  Its  pharmacological  action  depends  on  the  saine 
property;  it  absorbs  the  gases  of  the  stomach  and  intestiaes 
(hence  its  use  in  cases  of  flatulence),  and  also  liquids  and  solids. 
Wood-charcoal  has  also  the  power  of  removing  cokNuing  matters 
from  solutions,  but  this  property  is  possessed  in  a  mo^  fa^cr 
degree  by  animal-charcoal. 

Animal-charcoal  or  bone  black  is  the  caxbonaceous  residce 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones;  it  contains  only  about 
10%  of  carbon,  the  remainder  being  caldum  and  magnesnai 
phosphates  (80%)  and  other  inorganic  materia]  origittally  present 
in  the  bones.  It  is  generally  manufactured  from  the  icsadues 
obtained  in  the  ghie  (9.9.)  and  gelatin  (^.tJ  industries.  Its 
decolorizing  power  was  applied  in  1S13  by  Derosae  to  the 
clarification  of  the  syrups  obtained  in  sugar-refining;  hut  its 
use  in  this  direction  has  now  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  more  active  and  easily  managed  reagents.  It  is 
still  used  to  some  extent  in  laboratory  practice.  The  decnkcii- 
ing  power  is  not  permanent,  becoming  lost  after  uaSaag  for  soae 
time;  it  may  be  revived,  however,  by  washing  and  reheating. 

LampUack  or  soot  is  the  familiar  product  of  the  incomplete 
combustion  of  oils,  pitch,  resins,  tallow,  ftc  It  is  generally 
prepared  by  burning  pitth  residues  (see  Coal-tas)  and  condensiog 
the  product.  Thus  obtained  it  is  always  oily,  and,  before  usifig 
as  a  pigment,  it  must  be  purified  by  ignition  in  dosed  cmdbies 
(see  Casbon). 

CHARCOT,  JBAN  MARTIN  (1825-1893),  French  physidaa, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  39th  of  Novembn'  1835.  In  1853  he 
graduated  as  M.D.  of  Paris  University,  and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  physician  of  the  Central  Hospital  Bureau.  In  i860 
he  became  professor  of  pathok)gical  anatomy  in  the  nedkal 
faculty  of  Paris,  and  in  x86a  began  that  famous  cooacxios  wiik 
the  Salp^triere  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  bis  Kfe.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1873,  and  ten  yean  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His  death  occuired  suddenly 
on  the  r6th  of  August  1893  at  Morvan,  where  be  had  gone  for  a 
holiday.  Charcot,  who  was  a  good  linguist  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  exceflkd 
as  a  clinical  observer  and  a  pathologist.  His  work  at  the 
SalpCtriere  exerted  a  great  influence  <m  the  devdopment  of  the 
science  of  neurology,  and  his  classical  Legous  swr-Us  maUdies  4m 
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sysihm€  neneux,  the  fiist  aeries  of  which  was  published  in 
1873,  represents  an  enonnous  advance  in  the  knowledge  and 
discrimination  of  nervous  diafasrs.  He  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  obscure  morbid  omditions  like 
hysteria,  especially  in  relation  to  hypnotism  {q.v.)\  indeed,  it  is 
in,  connexion  with  his  investigation  into  the  phenomena  and 
results  of  the  latter  that  his  name  is  popularly  known.  In  addition 
to  his  labours  on  neurok>gical  and  even  physiotogical  problems 
he  made  many  contributions  to  other  branches  of  medidne,  his 
published  works  dealing,  among  other  topics,  with  liver  and 
kidney  diseases,  gout  and  puhnonaiy  phthisis.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  remadcably  successful,  and  always  commanded  an 
enthusiastic  band  of  followers. 

CHARD,  JOHN  ROUSB  MBRRIOTT  (1S47-X897),  British 
soldier,  was  bom  at  BoxhiU,  near  Plymouth,  cm  Uie-axst  of 
December  1847,  and  in  x868  entered  the  Royal  Engineers.  In 
1878  Lieutenant  Chard  was  ordered  to  South  Africa  to  take 
part  in  the  Zulu  War,  and  was  stationed  at  the  small  post  of 
RoriLe's  Drift  to  protect  the  bridges  across  the  Buffalo  river, 
and  some  sick  men  and  stores.  Here,  with  Lieutenant  Gonville 
Bromhead  (x  856-1891)  and  eighty  men  of  the  2nd  a4th  Foot, 
be  heard,  on  the  sand  of  January  1879,  of  the  disaster  of  Isandhl- 
wana  from  some  fugitives  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter. 
Believing  that  the  victoxious  Zulus  would  attempt  to  cross  into 
Natal,  th^  prepared,  fabstily,  to  hokl  the  Drift  until  he^ 
shoukl  come.  Tliey  barricaded  and  kx^holed  the  old  church 
and  hosjMtal,  and  improvised  defences  from  wagons,  mealie 
sacks  and  bags  of  Indian  com.  Early  in  the  afternoon  they  were 
attacked  by  more  than  3000  Zulus,  who,  after  hours  of  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fitting,  carried  the  outer  defences,  an  inner  low 
wall  of  bisctut  boxes,  and  the  hospital,  room  by  room.  The 
garrison  then  retired  to  the  stone  kraal,  and  repulsed  attack 
after  attack  through  the  night  The  next  morning  relieving 
forces  appeared,  and  the  enemy  retired.  The  spirited  defence 
of  Rorke's  Drift  saved  Natal  from  a  Zulu  invasion,  and  Chard's 
and  Bromhead's  gallantry  was  rewarded  with  the  V.C.  and 
immediate  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  brevet-major. 
On  Chard's  return  to  England  he  became  a  popular  hero.  From 
1893-X896  he  commanded  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Singapore, 
and  was  made  a  colonel  in  X897.  He  died  the  same  year  at 
Hatch-Beauchamp,  near  Taunton,  on  the  xst  of  November. 

CHARD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Southern 
parliamentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  142!  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London  by  the  London  &  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (x9ox)  4437.  It  stands  on  high  grotmd  within  x  m.  of  the 
Devonshire  border.  Its  cruciform  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
the  Virgin  is  Perpendicular  of  the  xsth  century.  A  fine  east 
window  is  preserved.  The  manufactures  include  linen,  lace, 
woollens,  brassware  and  inmwaie.  Chard  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen  and  la  councillors.  Area,  444  acres. 

Chard  {Cerdn^  Ckerdre,  Cktrde)  was  commercial  in  origin, 
being  a  tiade  centre  near  the  Roman  road  to  the  west.  There 
are  two  Roman  villas  in  the  paiish.  There  was  a  British  camp 
at  Neroche  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  bishop  of  Bath  held 
Chard  in  xo86,  and  his  successor  granted  in  1234  the  first  charter 
which  nutde  Chard  a  free  boron^,  each  burgage  paying  a  rent 
of  I  ad.  Trade  in  hides  was  forbidden  to  non-burgesses.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  in  xa53;  1280  and  1285.  Oiard  is  said 
to  have  been  ina)ii)orated  by  Elizabeth,  as  the  coxpoiation  seal 
dates  from  x57o-,  but  no  Elizabethan  charter  can  be  found. 
It  was  inooxpotated  by  giant  of  Charles  I.  in  1642,  and  Charles 
n.  gave  a  charter  in  x683^  Chard  was  a  mesne  borough,  the 
first  overlord  being  Bishqp  Joceline,  whose  successors  held  it 
(with  a  brief  interval  from  x  545  to  xssa)  until  x8ox,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Eail  Poulett.  Parliamenta^  representation  began  in 
X31 2,  and  was  lost  in  1328.  A  noarket  on  Monday  and  fair  on  the 
25th  of  July  were  granted  in  X253,  and  confirmed  in  1642  and 
1683,  when  two  more  fair  days  were  added  (November  2  and 
May  3),  the  maxket  being  changed  to  Tuesday.  The  market  day 
is  now  Monday,  faiis  being  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May, 
August  and  November,  for  com  and  cattle  onl/,  their  medieval 
importance  as  centres  of  the  cloth  tnuie  having  departed* 


CHARDDf,  JBAH  Sllltal  (1699-1779),  French  genre  painter, 
was  bom  in  Pans,  and  studied  nnder  Pierre  Jacques  Cazcs 
(x676'X754),  the  historical  painter^  and  No£I  Nicolas  OiypeL 
He  became  famous  for  bis  still-life  pictures  and  d<»nestic 
intexiors,  which  are  well  represented  at  the  Louvre,  and  for 
.  figure-painting,  as  in  his  JLe  BhUdkUi  (X740). 

CHARDIN,  SIR  JOHN  (1643-X7X3),  French  traveller,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  X643.  His  father,  a  wealthy  jeweller,  gave  him 
an  excellent  education,  and  trained  him  in  his  own  art;  but 
instead  of  settling  down  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  craft, 
he  set  out  in  company  with  a  Lyons  merchant  named  Raisin 
in  1665  for  Persia  and  India,  partfy  on  business  and  partly  to 
gratify  his  own  inclination.  After  a  highly  successful  journey, 
during  which  he  had  received  the  patronage  of  Shah  Abbas  U. 
of  Persia,  be  returned  to  France  in  X670,  and  there  published 
in  the  following  year  RlcU  du  Cattrotmement  du  rot  de  Perse 
Soiiman  III.  Finding,  however,  that  his  Protestant  profession 
cut  him  off  from  all  h<^)e  of  honours  or  advancement  in  his 
native  country,  he  set  out  again  for  Posia  in  August  X67X. 
This  second  journey  was  much  more  adventuxous  than  the  first, 
as  instead  of  going  direct^  to  his  destination,  he  passed  by 
Smyxna,  Constantinople,  the  Cximea,  Caucasia,  Mingrelia  and 
Geoigia,  and  did  not  reach  Ispahan  till  June  1673.  After  four 
years  vptaX  in  researches  throughout  Persia,  he  again  visited 
India,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  ctf  Good  Hope  in 
167  7.  The  persecution  of  Protestants  in  France  led  him,  in 
x68i,  to  settle  in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  jeweller  to 
the  court,  and  received  from  Charles  II.  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  X683  he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  rqiresentative  of  the  English 
East  India  Company;  and  in  x686  he  published  the  fiirst  part 
of  his  great  narrative — The  Traeds  oj  Sir  John  Ckardin  into 
Persic  and  the  East  Indies^  &c.  (London).  Sir  John  died  in 
London  in  17x3,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
ha  monument  bears  the  inscription  Nemen  sibi  fecit  eundo. 

It  was  not  till  I7i  t  that  the  complete  account  of  Chardin's  travels 
appeared,  under  tne  title  of  Journal  dn  voyage  du  duvalier  Ckardin, 
at  Amstmlam.  The  Persian  portion  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Harris's  CeUeetion,  and  extracts  are  reprinted  by  Pinkerton  in  vol.  ix. 
The  best  complete  reprint  is  by  LangUs  (Paris,  181 1).  Sir  John 
Chardin's  narrative  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  the  most 
compMCtent  authorities  for  its  fulness,  comprehcnnvencssand  fidelity; 
and  it  furnished  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Gibbon  and  Helv^tius 
with  most  iniportant  material. 

CHARENTE,  an  inland  department  of  south-western  France, 
comprehending  the  ancient  province  of  Angoumois,  and  incon- 
siderable portions  of  Saintonge,  Poitou,  Marche,  Limousin  and 
P^rigord.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Deux-Scvres 
and  Vienne,  E.  by  those  of  Vienne  and  Dordogne,  S.  by  Dordogne 
and  W.  by  Charente-Infirieure.  Area  2305  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906) 
351,733.  The  department,  though  it  contains  no  high  altitudes, 
is  for  the  most  part  of  a  hilly  nature.  The  highest  points,  many 
of  which  exceed  1000  ft.,  are  found  in  the  Confolentais,  the 
granite  region  of  the  extreme  north-east,  known  also  as  the 
Terres  Froides.  In  the  Terres  Chaudes,  under  which  name 
the  remainder  ci  the  department  is  included,  the  levels  vary 
in  general  between  300  and  650  ft.,  except  in  the  western  plains 
— the  Pays-Bas  and  Champagne — where  they  range  from  40  to 
300  ft.  A  large  part  of  C^iarente  is  thickly  wooded,  the  principal 
forests  lying  in  its  northern  districts.  The  department,  as  its 
name  indicates,  belongs  mainly  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Charente 
(area  of  basin  3860  sq.  m.;  length  of  river  225  m.)>  the  chief 
affluents  of  which,  within  its  borders,  are  the  Tardoire,  the 
Touvre  and  the  N6.  The  Confolentais  is  watered  by  the  Vienne, 
a  tributary  ctf  the  Loire,  while  the  arrondissement  of  Barbezieux 
xn  the  south-west  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Gironde. 

The  climate  is  temperate  but  moist,  the  rainfall  being  highest 
in  the  north-east.  Agriculturally,  Charente  is  prosperous.  More 
than  half  its  surface  is  arable  land,  on  the  greater  part  of  which 
cereals  are  grown.  The  potato  is  an  important  crop.  The 
vine  is  predominant  in  the  region  of  Champagne,  the  wine 
produced  being  chiefly  distilled  into  the  famous  bmndy  to  which 
the  town  of  Cognac  gives  its  name.   The  best  pasture  is  found 
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in  the  Confolentab,  where  homed  cattle  are  largely  reared. 
The  chief  fruits  are  chestjstits,  wabiuts  and  cider-apples.  The 
poultry  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbezieuz  is  hi^y 
esteemed.  Charente  has  numerous  stone  quarries,  and  there 
are  peat  workings  and  beds  of  clay  which  supply  brick  and 
tile-works  and  earthenware  manufactories.  Among  the  other 
industries,  paper-making,  which  has  its  chief  centre  at  Angoulfme, 
is  foremost.  The  most  important  metallurgical  establishment 
is  the  large  foundry  of  naval  guns  at  Ruelle.  Flour-mills  and 
leather-works  are  numerous.  There  are  also  many  minor 
industries  subsidiary  to  paper-making  and  brandy-distilling, 
and  AngouMme  manufactures  gunpowder  and  confectionery. 
Coal,  salt  and  timber  are  prominent  imports.  Exports  include 
paper,  brandy,  stone  and  agricultural  products.  The  depart- 
ment is  served  chiefly  by  the  Orleans  and  Ouest-fitat  railways, 
and  the  Charente  is  navigable  below  Angoid£me.  Charente  is 
divided  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  AngouUme,  Cognac, 
RufFec,  Barbezieuz  and  Confolens  (29  cantons,  426  communes). 
It  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  XII.  army  corps,  to  the  province 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  to  the  acad^mie  (educational 
division)  of  Poitiers.    Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Bordeaux. 

AngouKme  (the  capital),  Cognac,  Confolens,  Jamac  and  La 
Rochefoucauld  (q.v.)  are  the  more  noteworthy  places  in  the  de- 
partment. Barbezieux  and  RufTec,  capitals  of  arrondissements 
and  agricultural  centres,  are  otherwise  of  little  importance.  The 
department  abounds  in  churches  of  Romanesque  architecture, 
of  which  those  of  Bassac,  St  Amant-de-Boixe  (portions  of  which 
are  Gothic  in  style),  PUssac  and  Gensac-U-Pallue  may  be 
mentioned.  There  are  remains  of  a  Gothic  abbey  church  at 
La  Couronne,  and  Roman  remains  at  St  Cybardeaux,  Brossac 
and  Chassenon  (where  there  are  ruins  of  the  GaUo-Roman  town 
of  Cassinomagus). 

CHARENTE-INPfolBURB,  a  maritime  department  of  south- 
western France,  comprehending  the  old  provinces  of  Saintonge 
and  Aunis,  and  a  small  portion  of  Poitou,  and  including  the 
islands  of  R6,  OKron,  Aix  and  Madame.  Area,  3791  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1906)  453,793.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Vendue,  N.E.  by 
Dcnix-Sdvres,  £.  by  Charente,  S.E.  by  Dordogne,  S.W.  by 
Gironde  and  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Plains  and  k>w  hills  occupy  the  interior;  the  coast  is 
flat  and  marshy,  as  are  the  islands  (R6,  Aix,  Citron)  which  lie 
opposite  to  it.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Oiarente,  which  traverses  it  during  the  last  6x  m.  of  its  course 
and  drains  the  central  region.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  on  the 
right  the  Boutonne,  on  the  left  the  Seugne.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and,  except  along  the  coast,  healthy.  There  are 
several  sheltered  bays  on  the  coast,  and  several  good  harbours, 
the  chief  of  which  are  La  RocheUe,  Rochefort  and  Tonnay- 
Charente,  the  two  latter  some  distance  up  the  Charente.  Royan 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gironde  is  an  important  watering-place 
much  frequented  for  its  bathing. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charente-Inf6rieure  live 
by  agriculture.  The  chief  products  of  the  arable  land  are  wheat, 
oats,  maize,  barley  and  the  potato.  Horse  and  cattle-raising  is 
carried  on  and  dairying  is  prosperous.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  wine,  most  of  which  is  distilled  into  brandy,  is  produced, 
llie  department  has  a  few  peat- workings,  and  produces  freestone, 
lime  and  cement;  the  salt-marshes  of  the  coast  are  important 
sources  of  mineral  wealth.  Glass,  pottery,  bricks  and  earthen- 
ware are  prominent  industrial  products.  Ship-building,  brandy- 
distilling,  iron-founding  and  machine  construction  are  also 
carried  on.  Oysters  and  mussels  are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  RocheUe  and  Marennes,  and  there  are  numerous  fishing 
ports  along  the  coast. 

The  railways  traversing  the  department  belong  to  the 
Ouest-^tat  system,  except  one  section  of  the  Paris-Bordeaux 
line  bebnging  to  the  Orlians  Company.  The  facilities  of  the 
department  for  internal  commimication  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  number  of  navigable  streams  which  water  it.  The 
Charente,  the  Sevre  Niortaise,  the  Boutonne,  the  Seudre  and 
the  Gironde  furnish  142  m.  of  navigable  waterway,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  $6  m.  covered  by  the  canals  of  the  coast. 


There  are  6  arrondissements  (40  cantons,  481  ootnaRBaes). 
nominal  with  the  towns  of  La  RocheUe,  Rocfaefort,  Mare9s«s, 
Saintes,  Jonzac  and  St  Jean  d'Ang^ly — ^La  RocheUe  te^ 
the  chief  town  of  the  department.  The  department  forms  ibe 
diocese  of  La  RocheUe,  and  is  attached  to  die  iStfa  aaSur, 
region,  and  in  educational  matters  to  the  acad^nieof  Ptoiiiers- 
Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Poitiers. 

La  RocheUe,  St  Jean  d'Ang^ly,  Rochefort  and  Saintes  (qjs.^  irt 
the  principal  towns.  Surg^res  and  Aulnay  possess  fine  specie rri 
of  the  numerous  Romanesque  churches.  Pons  has  a  graciJ 
ch&teau  of  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries,  beside  which  there  x^a 
a  fine  keep  of  the  X2th  century. 

CHARENTON-LB-POIIT.  a  town  of  northern  Fiance  ia  the 
department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ihlarse.  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Seine,  x  m.  S.E.  of  the  fiaitificatiar^  «i 
Paris,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Pop.  (1906)  18^34.  It  derive 
the  distinctive  part  of  its  name  from  iht  stone  bridge  of  :a 
arches  which  crosses  the  Mame  and  unites  the  town  with  AScn- 
viUe,  weU  known  for  its  veterinary  school  founded  in  1766.  Ii 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  great  importance  idr  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  and  has  frequently  been  the  amc  cf 
sanguinary  conflicts.  The  fort  of  CharentcMi  on  the  left  bari 
of  the  Mame  is  one  of  the  older  forts  of  the  Pluis  defence.  Ir  the 
x6th  and  xyth  centuries  Charenton  was  the  scene  of  the  rcrlra- 
astical  councils  of  the  Protestant  party,  which  had  its  priFC^ 
church  in  the  town.  At  St  Maurice  adjoining;  Chaxentoo  is  'J*i 
famous  Hospice  de  Charenton,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  foondaua 
of  which  dates  from  X64X .  Till  the  time  of  the  Revohition  it  vss 
used  as  a  general  hospital,  and  even  as  a  prison,  but  frcua  i$u 
onwards  it  was  specially  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  hmsf? 
St  Maurice  has  two  other  national  establishments,  one  Iot  the 
victims  of  accidents  in  Paris  (asiU  natioftal  Vacasry),  the  ether 
for  convalescent  working-men  {ank  naHonal  de  Vimcaaes: 
Charenton  has  a  port  on  the  Canal  de  St  Maurice,  beside  the 
Mame,  and  carries  on  boat-buUding  and  the  maiuilartwe  c> 
tiles  and  porcelain. 

CHARES,  Athenian  general,  is  first  heard  of  in  366  ar.  £i 
assisting  the  Phliasians,  who  had  been  attadied  by  Argos  a-  i 
Sicyon.  In  36X  he  visited  Corcyra,  where  he  helped  ibe 
oligarchs  to  expel  the  democrats,,  a  poUcy  which  fed  to  lix 
subsequent  defection  of  the  island  from  Athens.  In  357,  Ch::.^ 
was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  Social  War,  together  «  :  "^ 
Chabrias,  after  whose  death  before  Chios  he  was  •siw^*^**^  ^-^^ 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  (for  the  naval  battle  in  the  HeOespt.it. 
see  Tdcotheus).  Chares,  having  successfuUy  thrown  the  klirr 
for  the  defeat  on  his  colleagues,  was  left  sole  oommaoder.  t.t 
receiving  no  suppUes  from  Athens,  took  upon  himself  to  join  ihc 
revolted  satrap  Artabazus.  A  complaint  from  the  Persian  kir  g 
who  threatened  to  send  three  hundred  ships  to  the  assistaxKe  c4 
the  confederates,  led  to  the  conchision  of  peace  (355)  bct«cea 
Athens  and  her  revolted  allies,  and  the  recall  of  Chares.  In  340-  ^ 
was  sent  to  the  assbtance  of  Olynthus  {q.9.)  against  Philip  II-  c^ 
Macedon,  but  returned  without  having  effect«i  anything;  in  tie 
following  year,  when  he  reached  Olynthus,  he  found  it  ahead) 
in  the  hands  of  PhiUp.  In  340  he  was  appointed  to  the  oomxnsi:.d 
of  a  force  sent  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip,  but  the  nih^Ui- 
ants,  rememberihg  his  former  plunderings  and  extoiticais,  rdMse^ 
to  receive  him.  In  338  he  was  defeated  by  Phihp  at  Arophlssa. 
and  was  cme  of  the  comnutnders  at  the  disastrous  battlr  a 
Chaeroneia.  Lysides,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  ooodex'ui 
to  death,  whUe  Chares  does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  accosrd 
After  the  conquest  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  (335),  Chares  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Athenian  orators  and  genezals  whose 
surrender  was  demanded.  Two  years  later  he  was  livicg  at 
Sigeum,  for  Arrian  (Anabasis  i.  xa)  states  that  he  went  from  thert 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Alexander.  In  332  he  entered  the  service 
of  Darius  and  tock  over  the  command  of  a  Fenian  force  r 
Mytilene,  but  capitulated  on  the  approach  of  a  Maceckwias  £(?: 
on  condition  of  being  aUowed  to  retire  unmolested.  He  is  hist 
heard  of  at  Taenarum,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Sigeua 
Although  boastful  and  vain-gk>rious.  Chares  was  not  lacking  u) 
personal  courage,  and  was  among  the  best  Athenian  generiis 
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of  his  time.  At  the  best,  however,  he  was  "  hanUy  more  than  an 
ordinary  leader  of  mercenaries  "  (A.  Hohn).  He  openly  boasted 
of  his  profligacy,  was  exceedingly  avaricious,  and  his  bad  faith 
became  proverbiaL 

Diod.  Sic  XV.  75,  os.  xvi.  7,  ai.  aa,  85-88:  Plutarch,  Pkociim,  14; 
Thcopompus,  ap.  Atbenaeum,  xii.  p.  53a;  A.  Sch&fer,  Dtmostkmus 
und  s*in4  Zeit  (1885);  A.  Holm,  History  of  Cruu  (Eng.  trans., 
1896),  voL  iii. 

CHARES,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a  noted  sculptor,  who  fashioned 
for  the  Rhodians  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  sim-god,  the  cost 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  selling  the  warlike  engines  left  behind 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  the 
city  in  303  B.C  (Pliny,  Nai.  Hist,  zxxiv.  41).  The  colossus  was 
seventy  cubits  (105  ft.)  in  height;  and  its  fingers  were  larger  than 
many  statues.  The  notion  that  the  legs  were  planted  apart,  so 
that  ships  could  sail  between  them,  is  absurd.  The  statue  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  after  56  years;  but  the  remains 
lay  for  ages  on  the  spot. 

CHARES,  of  Mytilene,  a  Greek  belonging  to  the  suite  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  was  ai^Minted  court-marshal  or 
introducer  of  strangers  to  the  king,  an  office  borrowed  from  the 
Persian  court.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  in  ten  books, 
dealing  mainly  with  the  private  life  of  the  king.  The  fragments 
are  chiefly  preserved  in  Athenaeus. 

See  Scriptorts  Rerum  Alexandri  (pp.  114-iao)  in  the  Didot  edition 
of  Arrian. 

CHARGE  (through  the  FV.  from  the  Late  Lat  carricare,  to 
load  in  a  carrus  or  wagon;  cf.  "  cargo  '*),  a  load;  from  this,  its 
primary  meaning,  also  seen  in  the  word  *'  charger,"  a  large  dish, 
come  the  tises  of  the  word  for  the  powder  and  shot  to  load  a  fire- 
arm, the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  a  battery,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive  in  blasting,  and  a  device 
borne  on  an  escutcheon  in  heraldry.  "  Charge  "  can  thus  mean 
a  burden,  and  so  a  care  or  duty  laid  upon  one,  as  in  "  to  be  in 
charge  "  of  another.  With  a  transference  to  that  which  lays  such 
a  duty  on  another, "  charge  "  is  used  of  the  instructions  given  by 
a  judge  to  a  jury,  or  by  a  bishop  to  the  clergy  of  lus  diocese.  In 
tbe  ^>ecial  sense  of  a  pecuniary  burden  the  word  is  used  of  the 
price  of  goods,  of  an  encumbrance  on  property,  and  of  the 
expenses  of  running  a  business.  Further  uses  of  the  word  are  of 
the  violent,  rushing  attack  of  cavalry,  or  of  a  bull  or  elephant,  or 
football  player;  hence  "  charger  "  is  a  horse  ridden  in  a  charge, 
or  more  loosely  a  horse  ridden  by  an  officer,  whether  of  infantry 
or  cavalry. 

CHAROi  D*AFFAntE8  (Fr.  for  "  in  charge  of  business  "),  the 
title  of  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agents,  (x)  Ckargts  d'affaires 
(minislres  ckargis  d'affaires),  who  were  placed  by  the  rigtement 
of  tbe  congress  of  Vienna  in  the  4th  class  of  diplomatic  agents, 
are  heads  of  permanent  missions  accredited  to  countries  to  which, 
for  some  reason,  it  is  not  possible  or  not  desirable  to  send  agents 
of  a  higher  rank.  They  are  distinguished  from  these  latter  by  the 
fact  that  their  credentials  are  addressed  by  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  state  which  they  are  to  represent  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  receiving  state.  Though  still 
occasionally  accredited,  ministers  of  this  class  are  now  rare. 
They  have  precedence  over  the  other  class  of  chargis  d^affaira. 
(3)  Chargjts  d'affaires  per  interim,  or  ckargis  des  affaires,  are  those 
who  are  presented  as  such,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  by  heads 
of  missions  of  the  first,  second  or  third  rank  to  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  accredited,  when 
tbey  leave  their  post  temporarily,  or  pending  the  arrival  of  their 
successor.  It  is  usual  to  appoint  a  counsellor  or  secretary  of 
legation  chargi  d'affaires.  Some  governments  are  accustomed 
to  give  the  title  of  minister  to  such  ckargis  d'affaires,  which 
ranks  them  with  the  other  heads  of  legation.  Essentially 
ckargis  d'affaires  do  not  differ  from  ambassadors,  envoys  or 
ministers  resident.  They  represent  their  nation,  and  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  as  other  diplomatic  agents 
(see  Dxplohacy). 

CHAROINQ  ORDER,  iq  English  law,  an  order  obtained  from 
a  court  or  judge  by  a  judgment  creditor  ui^der  the  Judgment 
Acts  1838  and  1840,  by  tvhich  the  property  of  the  judgment 


debtor  in  any  stocks  or  funds  stands  charged  with  the  payment 
of  the  amount  for  which  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered, 
with  interest  A  charging  order  can  only  be  obtained  in  respect 
of  an  ascertained  sum,  but  this  would  include  a  sum  ordered  to  be 
paid  at  a  future  date.  An  order  can  be  made  on  stock  standing 
in  the  name  of  a  trustee  in  trust  for  the  judgment  debtor,  or  on 
cash  in  court  to  the  credit  of  the  judgment  debtor,  but  not  on 
stock  held  by  a  debtor  as  a  trustee.  The  application  for  a  charg- 
ing order  is  usually  made  by  motion  to  a  divisional  court,  though 
it  may  be  made  to  a  judge.  The  effect  of  the  order  is  not  that  of 
a  contract  to  pay  the  debt,  but  merely  of  an  instrument  of  charge 
on  the  shares,  signed  by  the  debtor.  An  interval  of  six  months 
must  dapse  before  any  proceedings  are  taken  to  enfmce  the 
charge,  but,  if  necessary,  a  stop  order  on  the  fund  and  the  divi- 
dends ]>ayable  by  the  debtor  can  be  obtained  by  the  creditor 
to  protect  'his  interest  A  solicitor  employed  to  prosecute  any 
suit,  matter  or  proceeding  in  any  court,  is  entitled,  on  dedaration 
of  the  court,  to  a  charge  for  his  costs  upon  the  property  recovered 
or  preserved  in  such  suit  or  proceeding.  (See  Rides  of  ike 
Supreme  Court,  o.  xux.) 

CHARIBERT  (d.  567),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  son  of 
Clotaire  I.  On  Clotaire's  death  in  561  his  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  Charibert  receiving  Paris  as  his  capital, 
together  with  Rouen,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Limoges,  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse.  Besides  his  wife,  Ingoberga,  he  had  unions  with 
Merofleda,  a  wool-carder's  daughter,  and  Theodogilda,  the 
daughter  of  a  neatherd.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of 
the  Merovingian  kings,  his  early  death  in  567  being  brought  on 
by  his  excesses.  (C.  Pf.) 

CHARIDEHU8,  of  Oreus  in  Euboea,  Greek  mercenary  leader. 
About  367  B.C.  he  fought  under  the  Athenian  general  Ifdiicrates 
against  Amphipolis.  BdngorderedbylphicratestotaketheAmphi- 
politan  hostages  to  Athens,  he  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  own 
pec^le,  and  joined  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  against  Athens.  Soon 
afterwards  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  and  accepted 
the  offer  of  Tlmotheus  to  re-enter  their  service.  Having  been 
dismissed  by  Tlmotheus  (363)  he  joined  the  revolted  satraps 
Memnon  and  Mentor  in  Asia,  but  soon  lost  their  confidence,  and 
was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Persians,  he  again 
joined  Cotys,  on  whose  murder  he  was  appointed  guardum  to  his 
youthful  son  Cersobleptes.  In  357,  on  the  arrival  of  Chares  with 
considerable  forces,  the  Chersonese  was  restored  to  Athens.  The 
supporters  of  Charidemus  represented  this  as  due  to  Us  efforts, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  golden  crown  and  the  franchise  of  the  dty.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  his  person  should  be  inviolable.  In  35r  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  forces  in  the  Chersonese  against  Philip  n. 
of  Macedon,  and  in  349  he  superseded  Chares  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  War.  He  achieved  little  success,  but  made  him- 
self detested  by  his  insolence  and  profligacy,  and  was  in  turn 
replaced  by  Chares.  After  Chaeroneia  the  war  party  would 
have  entrusted  Charidemus '  with  the  command  against  Philip, 
but  the  peace  party  secured  the  appointment  of  Phodon.  He 
was  one  of  those  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  Alexander 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  but  escaped  with  banishment 
He  fled  to  Darius  III.,  who  received  him  with  distinction.  But, 
having  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  preparations  made 
by  the  king  just  before  the  battle  of  Issus  (333),  he  was  put  to 
death. 

See  Diod.  Sic  xvii.  30;  Plutarch.  Pkocion,  16.  17;  Arrian, 
Anabasis,  i.  10;  Quintus  Curtius  iii.  a;  DemostheneSt  Contra 
Aristocratem;  A.  Schafer,  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit  (1885). 

CHARING  CROSS,  the  locality  about  the  west  end  of  tbe 
Strand  and  the  north  end  of  Whitehall,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  England.  It  falls  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  Here  Edward  I.  erected 
the  last  of  the  series  of  crosses  to  the  memory  of  his  queen, 
Eleanor  (d.  x  390).   It  stood  near  the  present  entrance  to  Charing 

*  According  to  some  authorities,  this  is  a  second  Charidemus,  the 
first  disappearing  from  history  after  being  superseded  by  Chares  in 
the  Olynthian  war. 
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Cross  Station  of  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  xailway,  in  the 
courtyard  of  which  a  fine  modem  cross  has  been  erected  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  exact  site.  A  popular  derivation  of  the  name 
connected  it  with  Edward's  "  dear  queen  "  {cktre  reine),  and  a 
village  of  Cherringe  or  Charing  grew  up  here  later,  but  the  true 
origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  There  is  a  village  of  Charing 
in  Kent,  and  the  name  is  connected  by  some  with  that  of  a 
Saxon  family,  Cerring. 

CHARIOT  (derived  from  an  O.  Fr.  word,  formed  from  ekar,  a 
car),  in  antiquity,  a  conveyance  (Gr.  iptta,  Lat  currus)  used  in 
badle,  for  the  chase,  in  public  processions  and  in  games.  The 
Greek  chariot  had  two  wheels,  and  was  made  to  be  drawn  by  two 
horses;  if  a  third  or,  more  commonly,  two  reserve  horses  were 
added,  they  were  attached  on  each  side  of  the  main  pair  by  a 
single  trace  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  chariot,  as  may  be  seen 
on  two  prize  vases  in  the  British  Museum  from  the  Panathenaic 
games  at  Athens.  On  the  monuments  there  is  no  other  sign  of 
traces,  from  the  want  of  which  wheeling  round  must  have  been 
difficult.  Immediately  on  the  axle  (i^fiM^,  axis)^  without  q)rings 
of  any  kind,  rested  the  basket  or  body  {U^pos)  of  the  chariot, 
which  consisted  of  a  floor  to  stand  on,  and  a  semicircular  guard 
round  the  front  about  half  the  height  of  the  driver.  It  was 
entirely  open  at  the  back,  so  that  the  combatant  might  readily 
leap  to  the  ground  and  up  again  as  was  necessary.  There  was  no 
seat,  and  generally  only  room  for  the  combatant  and  his  charioteer 
to  stand  in.  The  pole  {fivftiSf  temo)  was  probably  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  axle,  though  it  appears  to  spring  from  the  front 
of  the  basket;  at  the  end  of  the  pole  was  the  yoke  (Tiry^v,  jugum), 
which  consisted  of  twosmall  saddles  fitting  the  necksof  the.horses, 
and  .fastened  by  broad  bands  round  the  chest.  Besides  this  the 
harness  of  each  horse  consisted  of  a  bridle  and  a  pair  of  reins, 
mostly  the  same  as  in  use  now,  made  of  leather  and  ornamented 
with  studs  of  ivory  or  metaL  The  reins  were  passed  through 
rings  attached  to  the  collar  bands  or  yoke,  and  were  long  enough 
to  be  tied  roimd  the  waist  of  the  charioteer  in  case  of  his  having 
to  defend  himself.  The  wheels  and  body  of  the  chariot  were 
usually  of  wood,  strengthened  in  places  with  bronze  or  iron;  the 
wheels  had  from  four  to  eight  spokes  and  tires  of  bronze  or  iron. 
This  description  applies  generally  to  the  chariots  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity;  the  differences  consisted  chiefly  in  the  moimtings. 
llie  chariots  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  with  whom  the 
bow  was  the  principal  arm  of  attack,  were  richly  mounted  with 
quivers  full  of  arrows,  while  those  of  the  Greeks,  whose  character- 
istic weapon  was  the  spear,  were  plain  except  as  regards  mere 
decoration.  Among  the  Persians,  again,  and  more  remarkably 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  there  was  a  class  of  chariot  having 
the  wheels  mounted  with  sharp,  sickle-shaped  blades,  which  cut 
to  pieces  whatever  came  in  their  way.  This  was  probably  an 
invention  of  the  Persians;  Cyrus  the  yoimger  employed  diesc 
chariots  in  large  nimibcrs.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chariot  had  passed  out  of  use  in  war  before 
historical  times,  and  was  retained  only  for  races  in  the  public 
games,  or  for  processions,  without  undergoing  any  alteration 
apparently,  its  form  continuing  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Homer,  though  it  was  lighter  in  build,  having  to  carry 
only  the  charioteer.  On  two  Panathexuuc  prize  vases  in  the 
British  Museum  are  figures  of  racing  bigae,  in  which,  contrary 
to  the  description  pven  above,  the  driver  is  seated  with  his  feet 
testing  on  a  board  hanging  down  in  front  close  to  the  legs  of  his 
horses.  The  biga  itself  consists  of  a  seat  resting  On  the  aide,  laith 
a  ran  at  each  side  to  protect  the  driver  from  the  wheels.  The 
chariot  was  unsuited  to  the  uneven  soil  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  nations  had  brought  it  with  them 
as  part  of  their  original  habits  from  their  former  seats  in  the 
East.  In  the  remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  there  are 
numerous  representations  of  chariots,  from  which  it  may  be 
seen  with  what  richness  they  were  sometimes  ornamented.  The 
"  iron  "  chariots  in  use  among  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
chariots  strengthened  or  plated  with  metal,  and  no  doubt  were 
of  the  form  above  described,  which  prevailed  generally  among 
the  other  ancient  nations.    (See  also  Carkiaoe.) 

The  chief  authorities  arc  J.  C.  Ginzrot,  Die  Wageu  und  Fakrwerke 


dtr  Grieeken  mnd  Rdmer  (1817):  C.  F.  Grashof,  Ober  4m%  Fmkrwe^ 
bet  Homer  und  Hesiod  (1846) ;  W«  Leaf  in  Joumal «/  UeUauc  St^ks, 
v.;  E.  Buchholz,  Die  kcnuriuken  Realign  (1871-18S5):  W.  Hefei;. 
Das  homeriscke  Epos  aus  den  DenhmdUm  etidnitTt  (1884).  a&2 
the  article  "  Cumis  '*  in  Darembctx  and  SagUo^  Dichommaee  4a 
AntiqniUs. 

CHARI8IU8,  FLAVIUS  SOSIPATER.  Latin  grammsrias. 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  ajx  He  vas 
probably  an  African  by  birth,  summoned  to  Constanttnopk  ta 
take  the  place  of  Euanthius,  a  learned  commentator  on  Tcresce. 
The  Ars  GramnuUica  of  Charisius,  in  five  books,  addressed  to  \'& 
son  (not  a  Roman,  as  the  preface  shows),  has  come  <kywii  to  cs 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  the  beginning  of  the  first,  part  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  book  having  been  fesL 
The  work,  which  is  mcrdy  a  compilation,  is  valuable  as  contain- 
ing excerpts  from  the  earlier  writers  on  grammar,  who  axe  n 
many  cases  mentioned  by  name— <2*  Renunius  Falaemoe,  C 
Julius  Romanus,  Cominianus. 

The  best  edition  is  by,  H.  Kdl.  Cramwtatiei  Latimt,  1.  (18^):  are 
also  article  by  G.  GOtz  in  Pauly-Winowa's  ReaUucydopadre,  m-  2 

ii899):  Teufte^Schwabe.  HisL  of  Roman  Uteratmro  (Ens.  xnsa.U 
419.  I.  a;  FrOhde.  in  Jakr.f,  Pkilal.,  18  SuppL  (189a),  Sf^J-^'- 

CHARITON,  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  the  author  ol  a  Greek 

romance  entitled  The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  CaUvrrkai^  probafaty 

flourished  in  the  4th  century  a.d.    The  action  of  the  sionr, 

which  is  to  a  certain  extent  hbtorical,  takes  place  during  the  Line 

of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the 

romance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  Xenopbon  of  E|>hesos  and 

Heliodorus. 

Editions  by  J.  P.  D'Orville  (1783).  G.  A.  HirKhis  (1856)  and 
R.  Hercher  (1859);  there  is  an  (anonymous)  Enplub  tiacaiatkt3 
(1764}:  see  also  E.  Rohde,  Der  gnechiscke  Raman  (1900). 

CHARITY  AND  CHARITIES.    The  word  "  charity,"  or  lore. 

represents  the  principle  of  the  good  life.    It  stands  for  a  raced 

or  habit  of  mind  and  an  endeavour.    From  it,  as  a  habit  of  nind. 

springs  the  social  and  personal  endeavour  which  in  the  widest 

sense  we  may  call  charity.    The  two  correspond.    Where  the 

habit  of  mind  has  iK)t  been  gained,  the  endeavour  fluctnairs 

and  is  relatively  purposeless.    In  so  far  as  it  has  been  gaised. 

the  endeavour  is  foun<ied  on  an  intelligent  scrutiny  of  soc'al 

conditions  and  guided  by  a  definite  purpose.    In  the  one  case 

it  is  realized  that  some  social  theory  must  be  found  by  ns,  if 

our  action  is  to  be  right  and  consistent,  in  the  other  case  eo 

need  of  such  a  theory  is  felt.  This  article  is  based  on  the  assurp- 

tion  that  there  are  principles  in  charity  or  charitable  work,  and 

that  these  can  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  The  dc\'clopcDe7.i 

of  social  conditions,  and  their  relation  to  prevalent  social  aics 

and  religious  or  philosophic  conceptions.    It  is  assumed  also 

that  the  charity  of  the  religious  life,  if  rightly  understood,  Cannot 

be  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  social  life. 

f^crhapKB  some  closer  definition  of  charity  is  necessary.  The  wcctb 
that  signify  goodwill  towards  the  community  and  its  memben  xk 
primanly  w<Mxl9  expreastvc  of  the  affections  of  family  Isle  in  ibe 
relations  existing  between  parents,  and  between  parent  and  ch^'i 
As  will  be  seen,  the  analogies  underlying  such  phmacs  •»  '*  God  tb« 
Father,"  "  children  of  God,"  "  brethren,**  have  (rfaved  a  great  part 
in  the  development  of  charitable  thought  in  pR^hrislian  as  %tH 
as  in  Christian  days.  The  germ,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  words 
^XLa,  Ayini>  amor,  love;  amicUia,  friendship,  is  the  soLual  or  iht 
parental  relation.  With  the  realisation  of  the  larger  life  in  man  the 
meantn|[  of  the  word  expands.  Caritas,  or  charit^^  strikes  aaorhrr 
note— high  price,  and  thus  dcameas.  It  is  charity,  indeed,  espirswd 
in  mercantile  metaphor;  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  aatodatfd 
in  thought  with  the  word  x^*>  which  has  also  a  commercial  mras- 
ing,  but  signifies  as  well  favour,  gratitude,  grace,  kindness.  PartK- 
thus,  perhaps,  it  assumed  and  suggested  a  nobler  conceptaoa:  and 
sometimes,  as,  for  instance,  in  English  ecclesiastical  docunaentv  it 
was  spelt  charitas.  'AyAni,  which  in  the  Authorized  Vcrsoa  of  the 
Bible  is  translated  charity,  was  used  by  St  I*aul  as  a  transiatioo  of 
the  Hebrew  word  hisid^  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  ur« 
version  tnnslated  "  mercy  " — as  in  Hosea  vi.  6»  "  I  dewed  tnercy. 
and  not  ^sacrifice."  This  word  represents  the  charity  of  kiod- 
ness  and  goodness,  as  distinguished  from  almsglvins.  Alasgiviag. 
seddqdk.  is  translated  by  the  word  iXtmio0^  in  the  Sepluaciat.  acd 
in  the  Authorized  Version  fay  the  word  "  righteousness.**  It  repr^ 
sents  the  deed  or  the  gift  which  is  due — done  or  made,  net  spoo- 
taneoudy.  but  under  a  sense  of  religious  obligation.  In  the  eartier 
Christian  period  the  word  almsgiving  has  this  meaning,  sod  «as  ia 
that  sense  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  actions  and  contracts*  from 
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a  gift  to  a  benar  at  a  charch  door  to  a  grant  and  a  tenure  of  land. 
It  also,  in  the  word  almoner,  represented  the  fulfilment  of  the 
religious  obligation  with  the  aid  of  an  agent  or  delegate.  The  words 
charity  or  love  (caritas  or  AfAini),.on  the  other  hand,  without  losing 
the  tone  with  which  the  thought  of  parental  or  family  love  inspires 
them,  assume  a  higher  meaning.  In  religious  thought  they  imply 
an  ideal  life,  as  represented  bv  such  expressions  as  "  love  (agape) 
of  God;"  This  on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other  an  ideal  social 
relation,  in  such  words  as  "  love  of  man."  Thus  in  the  word 
"  charity  "  religious  and  social  associations  meet;  and  thus  regarded 
the  word  means  a  disciplined  and  habitual  mood  in  which  the  mind 
is  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  others  individually  and  generally, 
and  ci^vises  what  is  for  their  real  good,  and  in  whicfi  the  intelligence 
and  the  will  strive  to  fulfil  the  mind's  jpur|>ose.  Charity  thus  has 
no  necessary  relation  to  relief  or  alms.  To  give  a  lecture,  or  to  nurse 
a  sick  nun  who  is  not  in  want  or  **  poor,  may  be  equally  a  deed 
of  charity:  though  in  fact  charity  concerns  itself  largely  with  the 
classes  usually  called  "  the  poor,"  and  with  problems  of  distress  and 
relief.  Relict,  howtver»  is  not  an  essential  part  of  charity  or  charit- 
able work.  It  is  one  of  many  means  at  its  disposal.  If  the  world 
were  so  poor  that  no  one  could  make  a  gift,  or  so  wealthy  that  no  one 
needed  it,  charity — the  charity  of  life  and  of  deeds — would  remain. 

The  history  of  charity  is  a  history  of  many  social  and  religious 
theories,  influences  and  endeavours,  that  have  left  thcii'  mark 
alike  upon  the  popular  and  the  cultivated  thought  of  the  present 
day.  The  inconsistencies  of  charitable  effort  and  argument 
may  thus  in  part  be  accounted  for.  To  understand  the  problem 
of  charity  we  have  therefore  (i)  to  consider  the  stages  of  charit- 
able thought^thc  primitive,  pagan,  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish 
and  Christian  elements,  that  make  up  the  modem  consciousness 
in  regard  to  charity,  and  also  the  growth  of  the  habit  of  "  charity  " 
as  representing  a  gradually  educated  social  instfncL  (3)  We 
have  also  to  consider  in  their  relation  tQ  charity  the  n»ults  of 
recent  investigations  of  the  conditioiis  of  social  life.  (3)  At 
each  stage  we  have  to  note  the  corr^ponding  stage  of  practical 
administration  in  public  relief  and  private  effort — for  the  division 
between  public  or  *'  poor-Jaw  "  relief  and  charity  which  prevails 
in  England  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  novelty,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  vprk  of  charity  can  hardly  be  appreciated  or 
understood  if  it  be  considered  without  reference  to  public 
relief.  (4)  As  to  the  present  day,  we  have  to  consider  practical 
suggestions  in  regard  to  such  subjects  as  charity  and  economic 
thought,  charity  organization,  friendly  visiting  and  almoncrship, 
co-operation  with  the  poor-law,  charity  and  thrift,  parochial 
management,  hospitals  and  medical  relief,  exceptional  distress 
and  the  "  unemployed,"  the  utilization  of  endowments  and  their 
supervision,  and  their  adaptation  to  new  needs  and  emergencies. 
(5)  We  have  also  throughout  to  consider  charitable  help  in 
relation  to  classes  of  dependants,  who  appear  early  in  the  history 
of  the  question — widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  the  aged, 
vagrants  and  wayfarers. 

First  in  the  series  come  the  charities  of  the  family  and  of 
hospitality;  then  the  wider  charities  of  religion,  the  charities 
of  the  community,  and  of  individual  donors  and  of  mutiuil  help. 
These  gradually  assumed  importance  in  communities  which 
consisted  originally  of  self-supporting  cbsscs,  within  which 
widows  and  orphans,  for  instance,  would  be  rather  provided  for, 
in  accordance  with  recognized  class  obligations,  than  relieved. 
Then  come  habitual  almsgiving,  the  charitable  endowment,  and 
the  modem  charitable  institution  and  association.  But  through- 
out the  test  of  progress  or  decadence  appears  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  family.  The  family  is  the  source,  the  home  and  the 
hearthstone  of  charity.  It  has  been  created  hut  slowly,  and 
there  is  naturally  a  constant  tendency  to  break  away  from  its 
obligations  and  to  ignore  and  depreciate  its  utility.  Yet  the 
family,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  itself  the  outcome  of  infinite  thought 
working  through  social  instinct,  and  has  at  each  stage  of  its 
development  indicated  a  general  advance.  To  it,  therefore, 
constant  reference  must  be  made.. 

Pakt  I. — Pbiiqtive  CHABrtY 

The  study  of  early  communities  has  brought  to  light  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  family.  "  Marriage  in  its  lowest 
phases  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  affection  or  companionship  "; 
and  only  very  slowly  has  the  position  of  both  parents  been 
recognize^  as  implying  different  but  correlative  responsibilities 


towards  their  child.  Only  very  slowly,  also,  has  the  morality 
necessary  to  the  making  of  the  family  been  won.  Charity  at 
earlier  stages  is  hardly  recognized  as  a  virtue,  nor  infanticide 
as  an  evil.  Ho^itality — the  beginning  of  a  larger  social  life — 
is  non-existent.  The  self-support  of  the  community  is  secured 
by  marriage,  and  when  relations  fail  marriage  becomes  a  pro- 
vision against  poverty.  Then  by  the  tribal  system  is  created 
another  safeguard  against  want.  But  apart  also  from  these 
methods  of  maintenance,  at  a  very  early  stage  there  is  charitable 
relief.  The  festivals  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  of 
the  seasons,  are  the  occask>ns  for  sacrifice  and  relief;  and,  as 
Christmas  customs  prove,  the  instinct  to  give  help  or  alms  at 
such  festival  periods  still  remains.  Charity  is  concerned  prim- 
arily with  certain  elemenUl  forces  of  social  life:  the  relation 
between  these  primitive  instincts  and  impulses  that  still  influence 
charity  should  not,  therefore,  be  overlooked.  The  basis  of 
social  life  is  also  the  basis  of  charitable  thought  and  action. 

The  savaec  is  the  civilized  man  in  the  rough.  "  The  lowest  races 
have,"  Lord  Avebury  writes.  "  no  institution  of  marriage."  Many 
have  no  word  for  "  dear  "  or  "  beloved."  The  child  belongs  to  the 
tribe  rather  than  to  the  parent.  In  these  circumstances  a  problem 
of  charity  such  as  the  followii^  may  arise: — "  Am  I  to  starve,  while 
my  sister  has  children  whom  she  can  sell  ? "  a  question  asked  of 
Burton  by  a  negro.  From  the  point  of  view  of  tne  tribe,  an  able- 
bodied  man  would  be  more  valuable  than  dependent  children,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  larger  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  would 
be  a  truer  claim  to  help  than  that  of  mother  and  child.  Subsequently 
the  child  is  recognized  as  related,  not  to  the  father,  but  to  the 
mother,  and  there  is  "  a  kind  of  bond  which  lasts  for  life  between 
mother  and  child,  although  the  father  is  a  stranger  to  it."  Slowly 
only  is  the  relative  i>osition  of  both  parents,  with  different  but  cor- 
relative responsibilities,  recognized.  The  first  two  steps  of  charity 
have  then  been  made:  the  social  value  of  the  bond  between  the 
niother.  and  then  between  the  father,  and  the  child  has  been  reccw- 
nized.  .  Until  this  point  is  reached  the  morality  necessary  to  the 
making  of  the  family  is  wanting,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  it 
is  hardly  won.  The  virtue  of  chastity — ^the  condition  precedent  tO 
the  higher  family  life — is  unrecognized.  Indeed,  the  set  of  such 
religious  thought  as  there  may  be  is  against  it.  Abstract  conceptions, 
even  in  the  nobler  races,  are  lackine.  The  religion  of  life  is  vaguely 
St  niggling  with  its  animality,  and  that  which  it  at  last  learns  to  rule 
it  at  first  worships.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  little  charity 
for  the  child  and  little  for  the  stranger.  "  There  is,"  Dr  Schwcin- 
furth  wrote  in  his  Heart  of  Africa^  ^'  an  utter  want  of  wholesome 
intercourse  between  race  and  race.  For  any  member  of  a  tribe  that 
speaks  one  dialect  to  cross  the  borders  of  a  tribe  that  speaks  another 
is  to  make  a  venture  at  the  hazard  of  his  life."  The  religious  obliga- 
tions that  fostered  and  sanctified  family  life  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  Tews  are  unknown.  M  ucn  later  in  development  comes 
charity  for  the  child,  with  the  abhorrence  of  infanticide — ^against 
which  the  Jewish-Christian  charity  of  2000  years  ago  uttered  its 
most  vigorous  protests.  If  the  child  belonged  primarily  to  the  tribe 
or  state,  its  maintenance  or  destruction  was  a  common  concern. 
This  motive  influenced  the  Greeks,  who  are  historically  nearer  the 
earlier  forms  of  social  life  than  ourKlves.  jf-'or  thecommon  good  they 
exposed  the  deformed  child,  but  also  "  where  there  were  too  many, 
for  in  our  state  population  has  a  limit,"  as  Aristotle  says,  "  the  babe 
or  unborn  child  was  destroyed."  And  so,  to  lighten  their  own 
responsibilities,  parents  were  wont  to  do  in  the  slow  years  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  the  interest  of  the  state 
then  required  a  contrary  policy.  The  transition  to  our  present 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  child-life  has  been  very  gradual  and 
uncertain,  through  the  middle  ages  and  even  till  the  18th  century. 
Strictly  it  may  be  said  that  all  penitentiaries  and  other  similar 
institutions  are  concrete  protests  on  behalf  of  a  better  family  life. 
The  movement  for  the  care  of  children  in  the  i8(h  century  naturally 
and  instinctively  allied  itself  with  the  penitentiary  movement.  The 
want  of  regard  for  child-life,  when  the  rearing  of  children  becomes 
a  source  of  economic  pressure,  suggests  why  in  earlier  stages  of 
civilization  all  that  charitable  apparatus  whkh  we  now  think  neces- 
sary for  the  assistance  of  children  is  wanting,  even  if  the  need,  so  far 
as  It  does  arise,  is  not  adequately  met  by  the  recognized  obligations 
of  the  clan-family  or  brotherhood. 

In  the  case  of  barbarous  races  charity  and  self-support  may  be 
considered  from  some  other  points  of  view.  Self-support  is  secured 
in  two  way»-^by  marriage  and  by  slavery.  "  For  a  man  or  woman 
to  be  unmarried  after  the  age  of  thirty  is  unheard  of  "  (T.  H.  Lcwin, 
WUd  Races  of  Souih-East  India).  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  is 
without  a  father,  mother  or  other  relative,  and  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  he  may  sell  himself  and  become  a  slave.  Thus 
slavery  becomes  a  provision  for  poverty  when  relations  fail.  The 
clan-family  may  serve  the  same  purpose.  David  Livingstone  de- 
scribes the  formation  of  the  clan-family  among  the  Bakuena.  "  Each 
man,  by  virtue  of  paternity,  is  chief  of  his  own  children.  They  build 
huts  round  bis.  .  .  .  Near  the  centre  of  each  circle  of  huts  is  a  spot 
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called  a  '  kotla,*  with  a  fireplace:  here  they  work,  eat,  &c.  A  poor 
man  attaches  himself  to  the  '  kotla '  of  a  rich  one,an<j  is  considered 
a  child  of  the  latter/'  Thus  the  clan-family  is  also  a  poor-relief 
association. 

Studies  in  folklore  brine  to  light  many  relations  between  the 
charity  of  the  old  world  and  that  of  our  own  day. 

In  regard  to  the  charity  of  the  early  community,  wc  may  take 
the  8th  century  B.C.  as  the  point  of  departure.  The  Odyssey 
(about  800  B.C.)  and  Hesiod  (about  700  B.C.)  are 
J^f^  roughly  parallel  with  Amos  (816-775),  and  represent 
muoHy,  two  streams  of  thought  that  meet  in  the  early  Christian 
period.  The  period  covered  by  the  Odyssey  seems  to 
merge  into  that  of  Hesiod.  We  take  the  former  first,  dealing 
with  the  clan-family  and  the  phratry,  which  arc  together  the 
self-maintaining  unit  of  society,  with  the  general  relief  of  the 
poor,  with  hospitality,  and  with  vagrancy.  In  Hesiod  we  find 
the  customary  Jaw  of  charity  in  the  earlier  community  definitely 
stated,  and  also  indications  of  the  normal  methods  of  neighbourly 
help  which  were  in  force  in  country  districts.  First  of  the  family 
and  brotherhood,  or  phratry.  The  family  {Od.  viii.  582)  included 
alike  the  wife's  father  and  the  daughter's  husband.  It  was  thus 
a  clanlikc  family.  Out  of  this  was  developed  the  phratry  or 
brotherhood,  in  which  were  included  alike  noble  families,  peasants 
and  craftsmen,  united  by  a  common  worship  and  responsibilities 
and  a  common  customary  law  (themis).  Zeus,  the  god  of  social 
life,  was  worshipped  by  the  phratry.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
law  (tkemis).  He  was  god  of  host  and  guest.  Society  was  thus 
bas^d  on  law,  the  brotherhood  and  the*family.  The  irresponsible 
man,  the  man  worthy  of  no  respect  or  consideration,  was  one 
who  belonged  to  no  brotherhood,  was  subject  to  no  customary 
law,  and  had  no  hearth  or  family.  The  phratry  was,  and  became 
afterwards  still  more,  "a  natural  gild."  Outside  the  self- 
sustaining  phratry  was  the  stranger,  including  the  wayfarer  and 
the  vagrant;  and  partly  merged  in  these  classes  was  the  beggar, 
the  recognized  recipient  of  the  alms  of  the  community.  To 
change  one's  abode  and  to  travel  was  assumed  to  be  a  cause  of 
reproach  (//.  ix.  648).  The  "  land-k>uper  "  was  naturally  sus- 
pected. On  the  other  hand,  a  stranger's  first  thought  in  a  new 
country  was  whether  the  inhabitants  were  wild  or  social  (5txau>t), 
hospitable  and  God-fearing  (jOd.  xiii.  201).  Hospitality  thus 
became  the  first  public  charity;  Zeus  sent  all  strangers  and 
beggars,  and  it  was  against  all  law  (Bifus)  to  slight  them.  Out 
of  this  feeling — a  kind  of  glorified  almsgiving — grew  up  the 
systertt  of  hospitality  in  Greek  states  and  also  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  host  greeted  the  stranger  (or  the  suppliant).  An 
oath  of  friendship  was  taken  by  the  stranger,  who  was  then 
received  with  the  greeting,  Welcome  (xolpc),  and  water  was 
provided  for  ablution,  and  food  and  shelter.  In  the  larger 
house  there  was  a  guests'  table.  In  the  hut  he  shared  the  peasant's 
meal.  The  custom  bound  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor.  On  parting 
presents  were  given,  usually  food  for  the  onward  journey, 
sometimes  costly  gifts.  The  obligation  was  mutual,  that  the 
host  should  give  hospitality,  and  that  the  guest  should  not  abuse 
it.  From  early  times  tallies  were  exchanged  between  them  as 
evidence  of  this  formal  relationship,  which  each  could  claim 
again  of  the  other  by  the  production  of  the  token.  And  further, 
the  relationship  on  cither  side  became  hereditary.  Thus  indi- 
viduals and  families  and  tribes  remained  linked  in  friendship 
and  in  the  interchange  of  hospitalities. 

Under  the  same  patronage  of  Zeus  and  the  same  laws  of 
hospitality  were  vagrants  and  beggars.  The  vagrant  and  loafer 
are  sketched  in  the  Odyssey — the  vagrant  who  lies  glibly  that  he 
may  get  entertainment,  and  the  loafer  who  prefers  begging  to 
work  on  a  farm.  These  and  the  winter  idlers,  whom  Hesiod 
pictures — a  group  known  to  modem  life — prefer  at  that  season 
to  spend  their  time  in  the  warmth  of  the  village  smithy,  or  at  a 
house  of  common  resort  (X^x^)""^  common  lodging-house, 
we  might  say — ^where  they  would  pass  the  night.  Apparently, 
as  in  modem  times,  the  vagrants  had  organized  their  own  system 
of  entertainment,  and,  supported  by  the  public,  were  a  class  for 
whom  it  was  worth  while  to  cater.  The  local  or  public  beggars 
formed  a  still  more  definite  class.  Their'begging  was  a  recognized 
means  of  maintenance;  it  was  a  part  of  the  method  of  poor 


relief.  Thus  of  Penelope  it  was  said  that,  if  Odyuiem*  tale  vet 
true,  she  would  give  him  better  ck>lhes,  and  then  be  might  beg 
his  bread  throughout  the  country-side.  Feasts,  too,  and  alisi- 
giving  were  nearly  allied, and  feasts  have  always  been  one  rescar:? 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Thus  naturally  tJie  beggars  frcqcenierf 
feasts,  and  were  apparently  a  recognized  and  yet  ioevlubk 
nuisance.  They  wore,  as  part  of  their  dress,  K^ps  of  vsl^'ts 
in  which  they  carried  away  the  food  they  received,  as  Ui<t 
Roman  clients  carried  away  portions  6f  food  in  baskets  (i/«rul:) 
from  their  patron's  dinner.  Odysseus,  when  he  drases  up  as  1 
beggar,  puts  on  a  wallet  as  part  of  his  costume.  Thus  we  ird 
a  system  of  voluntary  relief  in  force  based  on  a  reoogsitiQO  of  \ht 
duty  of  almsgiving  as  complete  and  peremptory  as  that  which  *c 
shafl  notice  later  among  the  Jews  and  the  ear^  ChristiaBs.  We 
are  concerned  with  country  districts,  and  not  with  towns,  aad. 
as  social  conditions  that  are  similar  produce  sinoHar  methodi 
of  administration,  so  we  find  here  a  general  plan  of  relief  sissili^ 
to  that  which  was  in  vogue  in  Scotland  till  the  Scottish  Pbor  Lav 
Act  of  1845. 

In  Hesiod  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  charity  axe  mon 
clearly  expressed.  He  has,  if  not  his  ten,  at  least  hk  icij 
commandments,  for  disobedience  to  which  Zietis  vill  pcnish  tic 
offender.  They  are:  Thou  shalt  do  no  evil  to  supp&ant  or  gbc?: 
thou  shah  not  dishonour  any  woman  of  the  fainily;  thoa  5^ . 
not  sin  against  the  orphan;  thou  shalt  not  be  unkind  to  ^^ti 
parents. 

The  \kwi  of  social  life  are  thus  duty  to  one's  guest  and  dntr  f> 
one's  family:  and  chastity  has  its  true  place  in  that  reUibo,  » th< 
later  Greeks,  who  so  often  quote  Hesiod  (cf.  the  so<alled  £*-««.'«  v? 
of  Aristotle),  iuWy  realized.  Also  the  family  charities  due  to  tfie 
orphan,  whose  lot  is  deplored  in  the  Jliad  (xxii.  490),  and  to  the  afrd 
are  now  clearly  enunciated.  But  there  is  also  in  Hesiod  the  du?>  t  j 
one's  neighbour,  not  according  to  the  "  perfection  **  of  **  Cmuv 
lore,"  but  according  to  a  law  of  honourable  reciprocity  ia  arc  5: : 
intent.  "  Love  him  who  loves  thee,  and  ckave  to  hira  w^bo  cfea\7tS 
to  thee :  to  him  who  would'have  given,  give ;  to  him  who  would  ka 
have  given,  give  not."  The  groundwork  of  Hesiod's  charity  ayt'^i«r 
the  family  is  neighbourly  help  (buch  as  formed  no  small  part  of  c*i 
Scottish  charit)r  m  the  country  districts) ;  and  he  put  his  argbmerz 
thus:  Competition,  which  is  a  kind  of  strife, "  lies  in  the  roMs  of  thr 
world  and  in  men."  It  is  good,  and  rouses  the  idle  **  handles*  "  au« 
to  work.  On  one  side  are  social  duty  iHx^)  and  work,  doue  biiak-S 
at  the  right  season  of  the  year,  which  brin^  a  full  bam.  On  the  otker 
side  are  unthrift  and  hunger,  and  relief  with  the  disgrace  of  b^.-{. 
and  the  relief,  when  the  family  can  do  no  more,  must  coiaelroiE 
neighbours,  to  whose  house  the  b^gar  has  to  go  with  has  wife  and 
children  to  ask  for  victual.  Once  they  may  be  helped,  or  twkc, 
and  then  they  will  be  refused.  It  is  better,  Hesiod  tetts  his  hrotka. 
to  work  and  so  pay  off  his  debts  and  avoid  hunger  (sec  ErgA,  ya. 
&c.,  and  'elsewhere).  Here  indeed  is  a  (Hoblem  01  to-<fay  as  it 
appeared  to  an  early  Greek.  The  alternatives  before  the  idler-  w 
far  as  his  own  community  is  concerned — ^are  labour  with  ne^kbouriy 
help  to  a  limited  extent,  or  hunger. 

Hesiod  was  a  farmer  in  Boeotia.    Some  530  years  afterwards  a 

f>upil  of  Aristotle  thus  describes  the  district  and  its  eommvsitv  fl 
armers.  "  They  are."  he  says,  "  well  to  do,  but  simple  in  t)vc- 
way  of  life.  Tney  practise  justice,  good  faith,  and  hoafKtakt\. 
To  needy  townsmen  and  vagabonds  they  give  fredy  of  tbrir  tuS- 
stance:  lor  meanness  and  covetousness  are  unknown  to  tbes! " 
The  charitable  method  of  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  days  ttiU  oootimed. 

Part  II. — Charity  among  the  Greeks 

Society  in  a  Greek  state  was  divided  into  two  parts,  citizens 
and  slaves.  The  citizens  required  leisure  for  education,  war 
and  government.  The  slaves  were  their  ministers 
and  servants  to  enable  them  to  secure  this  leisure. 
We  have  therefore  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
position  of  the  family  and  the  clan-family,  and  the  maintenarce 
of  the  dtizen  from  public  funds  and  by  pubKc  and  private 
charities;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  condititm  of  the  si^\x5. 
and  the  relation  between  slavery  and  charity. 

The  slaves  formed  thtf  larger  part  of  the  population.  Th? 
census  of  Attica,  made  between  317  and  307  B.C.,  gives  tbe.r 
numbers  at  400,000  out  of  a  population  of  about  500/xo;  an'I 
even  if  this  be  considered  excessive,  the  proportion  of  sla\*es 
to  citizens  would  certainly  be  very  large.  The  citisens  with  thetr 
wives  and  children  formed  some  i  s%  of  the  conununity.  Thus, 
apart  from  the  resident  aliens,  returned  in  the  oensiu  at  10,000. 
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and  their  wives  and  children,  we  have  two  divisions  <^  society: 
the  dtiaens,  with  their  own  organization  of  relief  and  charities; 
and  the  slaves,  permanently  maintained  by  reason  of  their 
dependence  on  individual  members  of  the  dvic  dass.  Thus, 
there  is  no  poverty  but  that  of  the  poor  dtizens.  Poverty  is 
limited  to  them.  The  slaves — that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the 
labouring  population — are  provided  for. 

From  times  relatively  near  to  Hesiod's  we  may  trace  the  growth 
and  influence  of  the  dan-family  as  the  centre  of  customary 
charity  within  the  community,  the  gradual  increase  of  a  dass  of 
pcK>r  either  outside!  the  dan-family  or  eventually  independent 
of  it,  and  the  dcvdopment  of  a  new  organization  of  relief  in- 
troduced by  the  state  to  meet  newer  demands.  We  pictiu^e  the 
early  state  as  a  group  of  families,  each  of  which  tends  to  form 
in  time  a  separate  group  or  clan.  At  each  expansion  from  the 
family  to  the  clan  the  members  of  the  dan  retain  rights  and  have 
to  fulfil  duties  which  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  family.  Thus,  in  Attica  the  dan-families 
igenos)  and  the  brotherhoods  (phrairia)  were  "  the  only  basis  of 
]e);al  rights  and  obligations  over  and  above  the  natural  family." 
The  dan-family  was  **  a  natural  guild,''  consisting  of  rich  and 
poor  members — the  well-born  or  noble  and  the  craftsman  alike. 
Ori^nally  it  would  seem  that  the  land  was  divided  among  the 
families  of  the  dan  by  lot  and' was  inalienable.  Thus  with  the 
family  was  combined  the  means  of  supporting  the  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  youth  was  registered  in  his  phratry,  and 
the  phratry  remained  till  the  reforms  of  Clcisthenes  (509  B.C.) 
a  poUti(;al,  and  even  after  that  time  a  sodal,  otganization  of 
importance. 

First,  as  to  the  family— ^the  mother  and  wife,  and  the  father. 
Already  before  the  age  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  (450-350  B.C.) 
we  find  that  the  family  has  suffered  a  slow  decline.  The  wife, 
according  to  later  Greek  usage,  was  married  as  a  child,  hardly 
educated,  and  confined  to  the  house,  except  at  some  festival  or 
funeral.  But  with  the  decline  came  criticism  and  a  nobler 
conception  of  family  life.  "  First,  then,  come  laws  regarding 
the  wife,"  writes  the  author  of  the  so-called  Economics  of  Aris- 
totle, iand  the  law,  "  thou  shsdt  do  no  wrong;  for,  if  we  do  no 
wrong,  we  shall  not  be  wronged."  This  is  the  "  common  law," 
as  the  Pythagoreans  say, "  and  it  implies  that  we  must  not  wrong 
the  wife  in  the  least,  but  treat  her  with  the  reverence  due  to  a 
suppliant,  or  one  taken  from  the  altar."  Thesanctity  of  marriage 
is  thus  placed  among  the  "  commandments  "  of  Hesiod,  beside 
the  duty  towards  the  stranger  and  the  orphan.  These  and  other 
references  to  the  Pythagoreans  suggest  that  they,  possibly  in 
common  with  other  mystics,  preached  the  higher  religion  of 
marriage  and  social  life,  and  thus  inspired  a  deeper  sodal  feeling, 
which  eventually  allied  itself  with  the  Christian  movement. 

Next,  as  to  parents  and  children:  the  son  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  support  his  father,  subject,  after  Solon's  time,  to  the 
condition  that  he  had  taught  him  a  trade;  and  after  Solon's 
time  the  father  had  no  daim  for  support  from  an  illegitimate 
son.  "  The  possession  of  children,"  it  was  said  (Arist.  Econ.), 
"  is  not  by  nature  for  the  public  good  only,  but  also  for  private 
advantage.  For  what  the  strong  may  gain  by  their  toil  for  the 
weak,  the  weak  in  their  old  age  receive  from  the  strong . . .  Thus 
is  the  nature  of  each,  the  man  and  the  woman,  prearranged  by  the 
Divine  Being  for  a  life  in  common."  Honour  to  parents  is  "  the 
6rst  and  greatest  and  oldest  of  all  debts  "  (Plato,  Laws,  717). 
The  child  has  to  care  for  the  parent  in  his  old  age.  "  Nemesis, 
the  minister  of  justice  (duci}),  is  appointed  to  watch  over  all  thcse^ 
things."  And  "  if  a  man  fail  to  adorn  the  sepulchre  of  his  dead 
parents,  the  magistrates  take  note  of  it  and  inquire  "  (Xcn. 
Afcm.  ii.  14).  The  heightened  conception  of  marriage  implies 
a  fuller  interpretation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  parent  and  child. 
as  well;  both  become  sacred. 

Then  as  to  orphans.  Before  Solon's  lime  (594  b-^*)  the  property 
of  any  member  of  the  dan-family  who  died  without  children 
went  to  the  dan;  and  after  his  time,  when  citizens  were  permitted 
to  leave  their  property  by  will,  the  property  of  an  intesUte  fell 
to  the  dan.  This  arrangement  carried  with  it  corresponding 
duties.  Through  the  dan-family  provision  was  made  for  o^hans. 


Any  member  of  the  dan  had  the  legal  right  to  daim  an  orphan 
member  in  marriage;  and.  if  the  nearest  agnate  did  not  marry 
her,  he  had  to  give  her  a  dowry  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
his  own  property.  Later,  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  sense  of 
responsibility  in  regard  to  orphans.  Hippodamus  (about  443 
B.C.),  in  his  scheme  of  the  perfected  state  (Arist.  P0/.  1268), 
suggested  that  there  should  be  public  magistrates  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  orphans  (and  strangers) ;  and  Plato,  his  contempor- 
ary, writes  of  the  duty  of  the  state  and  of  the  guardian  towards 
them  very  fully.  Orphans,  he  proposes  {Laws^  927),  shotdd  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  public  guardians.  "  Men  ^ould  have 
a  fear  of  the  loneliness  of  orphans  . .  .  and  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  who  by  nature  take  a  special  care  of  their  own  children. 
...  A  man  should  love  the  unfortimate  orphan  (boy  or  girl) 
of  whom  he  is  guardian  as  if  he  were  his  own  child;  he  should 
be  as  careful  and  diligent  in  the  management  of  the  orphan's 
property  as  of  his  own — or  even  more  careful  still." 

To  relieve  the  poverty  of  dtizens  and  to  preserve  the  citizen- 
hood  were  objects  of  public  policy  and  of  charity.  In  Crete  and 
Sparta  the  dtizens  were  wholly  supported  out  of  the  public 
resources.  In  Attica  the  system  was  different.  The  dtizens 
were  aided  in  various  ways,  in  which,  as  often  happens,  legal 
or  official  and  voluntary  or  private  methods  worked  on  paralld 
lines.  The  means  were  (i)  legal  enactment  for  release  of  debts; 
(2)  emigration;  (3)  the  supply  of  com;  (4)  poor  relief  for  the 
infirm,  and  relief  for  the  children  of  those  fallen  in  war;  (5) 
emoluments;  (6)  voluntary  public  siervice,  separate  gifts  and 
liberality;  (7)  loan  societies. 

(1)  In  594  B.C.  the  labouring  class  in  Attica  were  overwhelmed 
with  debts  and  mortgages,  and  thdr  persons  pledged  as  security. 
Only  by  a  sharp  reform  was  it  possible  to  preserve  them  from 
slavery.  This  Solon  effected.  He  annulled  thdr  obligations, 
abolished  the  pledge  of  the  person,  and  gave  the  labourers  the 
franchise  (but  see  under  Solon).  Besides  the  laws  above  men- 
tioned, he  gave  power  to  the  Areopagus  to  inouire  from  what  sources 
each  man  obtained  the  necessaries  of  life,  ana  to  punish  those  who 
did  not  work.  His  action  and  that  of  his  successor,  Peisistratus 
(560  B.C.),  suggest  that  the  class  of  poor  tlwopot)  was  increasing, 
and  that  by  the  efforts  of  these  two  men  the  social  decline  of  the 
people  was  avoided  or  at  least  postponed.  Peisistratus  lent  the  poor 
money  that  they  might  maintain  themselvesin  husbandry.  He  wished, 
it  is  said  (Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  xvi.),  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  moderate 
living,  that  they  might  be  occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  instead 
of  spending  their  time  in  the  city  or  neglecting  their  work  in  order 
to  visit  it.    As  rent  for  their  land  they  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce. 

(3)  Akin  to  this  policy  was  that  of  emigration.  Athenians,  selected 
In  some  instances  from  the  two  lowest  political  classes,  emigrated, 
though  still  retaining  their  rights  of  citizenship.  In  570-565  B.C. 
Salamis  was  annexed  and  divided  into  lots  and  settled,  and  later 
Pericles  settled  more  than  3750  citizens  in  the  Chersonese  and  else- 
where— practically  a  considerable  section  of  the  whole  body  of 
citizens.  "  By  tfiis  means,"  says  Plutarch,  "  he  relieved  the  state 
of  numerous  idle  agitators  and  assisted  the  necessitous."  In  other 
states  this  expedient  was  frequently  adopted. 

(3)  A  third  method  was  the  supply  01  com  at  reduced  rates — a 
method  similar  to  that  adopted,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople and  elsewhere.  The  maintenance  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
depended  on  the  com  fleets.  There  were  public  granaries,  where 
large  stores  were  laid  up  at  the  public  expense.  A  portion  of  all 
cargoes  of  com  was  retained  at  Athens  an^  in  other  ways  importa- 
tion was  promoted.  Exportation  was  forbidden.  Public  donations 
and  distnbutions  of  corn  were  frequent,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  rich 
citizens  made  large  contributions  with  that  object.  The  distributions 
were  made  to  aoult  citizens  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards 
whose  names  were  on  the  registers. 

(4)  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  system  of  public  relief  for  those 
who  were  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  account  of  bodilydefects 
and  infirmities.  The  qualification  was  a  property  test.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  applicant  had  to  be  shown  to  be  of  a  value  of  not  more 
than  three  minae  (say  £i3).  Socrates,  it  may  be  noted,  adopts  the 
same  method  of  estimating  his  comparative  poverty  (Xen.  Econ.  2. 
6),  saying  that  his  goods  would  realize  about  five  minae  (or  about 
twenty  guineas).  The  senate  examined  the  case,  and  the  ecdesia 
awarded  the  bounty,  which  amounted  to  l  or  3  obols  a  day,  rather 
more  than  i  id.  or  3d. — out-door  relief,  as  we-  might  say.  amounting 
at  most  to  about  is.  od.  a  week.  There  was  also  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  war,  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

(5)  But  the  main  source  of  support  was  the  receipt  of  emoluments 
for  various  public  services.  This  was  not  relief,  though  it  produced 
in  the  course  of  time  the  effect  of  relief.  It  was  rather  the  Athenian 
method  of  supporting  a  governing  class,  of  dti«ens» 
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The  inner  political'hbtory  of  Athens  is  the  history  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  lower  classes  of  citizens,  with  the  privileges 
of  holding  office  and  receiving  emoluments.  In  early  times,  either 
by  Solon  tq.v.)  or  previously,  the  citizens  were  classified  on  the 
basis  of  property.  The  rich  retained  the  franchise  and  the  right 
of  holding  office;  the  middle  classes  obtained  the  franchise:  the 
fourth  or  lowest  class  gained  neither.  By  the  reforms  of  Clcis- 
thenes  (509  B.c.)  the  clan>family  and  the  phratry  were  set  aside  for 
the  deme  or  parish,  a  geographical  division  superseding  the  social. 
Finally,  about  478  B.C.,  when  all  had  acquired  the  franchise,  the 
right  to  hold  office  also  was  obtained  by  the  third  class.  These 
changes  coincided  with  a  period  of  economic  progress.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  high,  usually  12%;  and  in  trading  and  bottomry  the 
returns  were  much  higher.    A  small  capital  at  this  interest  soon 

f»rodu(^  comparative  wealth;  and  simultaneously  prices  were 
ailing.  Then  came  the  reaction.  "  After  the  Peloponnesian  war  " 
(432-^04  B.c.)>  writes  Pnc^essor  Jebb,  "  the  wealth  of  the  country 
ccasea  to  grow,  as  population  had  ctaaed  to  grow  about  50  years 
booncr.  The  rich  went  on  accumulating:  the  poor,  having  no  means 
of  enriching  themselves  by  enterprise,  were  for  the  most  part  occu- 
pied in  watching  for  some  chance  of  snatching  a  larger  snare  of  the 
stationary  total. '  Thus  the  poorer  classes  in  a  time  of  prosperity 
had  won  the  power  which  they  were  able  to  turn  to  their  own  account 
afterwards.  A  period  of  economic  pressure  followed,  coupled  with  a 
decline  in  the  population;  00  return  to  the  land  was  feasible,  nor 
was  emigration:  the  people  had  become  town-folk  inadaptable  to 
new  uses;  decreasing  vitality  and  energy  were  marked  by  a  new 
temi>er,  the  '*  pauper  "  temper,  unsettled,  idle  and  grasping,  and 
political  power  was  utilized  to  obtain  relief.  The  relief  was  forth- 
coming, but  it  was  of  no  avail  to  stop  the  general  decline.  The  state, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  in  giving  scope  to  the  assertion  of  the  spirit 
of  dependence,  had  ruined  the  aclf-reearding  energy  on  which  ooth 
family  and  state  alike  depended.  The  emoluments  were  diverse. 
The  number  of  citizens  was  not  large;  the  functions  in  which  citizens 
could  take  part  were  numerous;  and  when  payment  was  forth- 
coming the  poorer  citizens  pressed  in  to  exercise  their  rights  (cf. 
Arist.  Pol.  1393  a).  All  Atnenian  citizens  could  attend  the  public 
assembly  or  euUsia.  Probably  the  attendance  at  it  varied  from 
a  few  hundred  to  5000  persons.  ]  n  395  b.c.  the  pa vment  for  attend- 
ance was  fixed  at  3  obols,  or  little  more  than  44a.  a  day — for  the 
system  of  payment  had  probably  been  introducca  a  few  years  before 
(but  see  Ecclesia  and  refs.).  A  juror  or  duasl  would  receive 
the  same  sum  for  attendance,  and  the  courts  or  juries  often  consisted 
of  500  persons.  If  the  estimate  (Btekh,  Publie  Economy  of  Athens, 
Eng.  trans,  pp.  109,  1 17)  holds  good  that  in  the  age  of  deroosthcnes 
(384-^33  B-C;  the  member  of  a  poor  family  of  four  free  persons  could 
live  (includii^  rent)  on  about  3'3d.  or  between  2  and  3  obols  a  day, 
the  pay  of  the  citizen  attending  the  assembly  or  the  court  would  at 
least  cover  the  expenses  of  subsistence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  less  than  the  pay  of  a  day  labourer,  which  was  probably  about 
^  obols  or  6d.  a  day.  In  any  case  many  citizens — they  numbered 
in  all  about  30,000— in  return  for  their  participation  in  political 
duties  would  receive  considerable  pecuniary  assistance.  Attending 
a  great  public  festival  also,  the  citizen  would  receive  2  obols  or  30. 
a  day  duriiig  the  festival  days;  and  there  were  besides  freauent 
public  sacrilKcs,  with  the  meal  or  feast  which  accompanied  tncm. 
But  besides  this  there  were  confiscations  of  private  property,  which 
produced  a  surplus  revenue  divisible  among  the  poorer  citizens. 
(Some  hold  that  there  were  confiscations  in  other  Greek  states,  but 
not  in  Athens.)  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  men  like  Isocrates  should  regret  that  the  influence  of  the 
Areopagus,  the  old  court  of  morals  and  justice  in  Athens,  had  dis- 
appears, for  it ''  maintained  a  sort  of  censorial  police  over  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  citizens;  and  it  professed  to  enforce  a  tutebry 
and  paternal  discipline,  beyond  that  which  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  could  mark  out,  over  the  indolent,  the  prodigal,  the  undutiful, 
and  the  deserters  of  old  rite  and  custom." 

^6)  In  addition  to  public  emoluments  and  relief  there  was  much 
private  liberality  and  charity.  Many  expensive  public  services 
were  undertaken  honorarily  by  the  citizens  under  a  kind  of  civic 
compulsion.  Thus  in  a  trial  about  43^  B.C.  (Lysias,  Or.  19.  57)  a 
citizen  submitted  evidence  that  his  father  expended  more  than 
£3000  during  his  life  in  paying  the  expenses  of  cnofuscs  at  festivals, 
fitting  out  seven  triremes  Tor  the  navy,  and  meeting  levies  of  income 
tax  to  ineet  emer^ncies.  Besides  this  he  had  he^ied  poor  citizens 
by  portioning  their  daughters  and  sisters,  had  ransomed  some,  and 
paid  the  funeral  expenses  of  others  (cf.  for  other  instances  Plutarch's 
Cimon,  Theophrastus,  Etk.,  and  Xen.  Eeon.). 
.  (7)  There  were  also  mutual  help  societies  (fpoMx).  Those  for 
relief  would  appear  to  have  been  loan  societies  (cf.  Thcoph.  Etk.), 
one  of  whose  members  would  beat  up  contributions  to  help  a  friend, 
who  wouljd  afterwards  replay  the  advaricc. 

The  criticisms  of  Aristotle  (384-331  B.C.)  suegest  the  direction 
to  which  he  looked  for  reform.  He  (Pol.  1330  a)  passes  a  very  un- 
favourable judgment  on  tlie  distribution  of  public  money  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  The  demagogues  (he  does  not  speak  of  Athens 
particularly)  distributed  the  surplus  revenues  to  tne  poor,  who 
received  them  all  at  the  same  time;  and  then  they  were  in  want 
again.  It  was  only,  he  argued,  like  pouring  water  through  a  sieve. 
It  were  better  to  sec  to  it  that  the  greater  number  were  not  so  entirely 


destitute,  for  the  depravity  of  a  democratic  gawenuaeat  was  dar  ts 
this.  The  problem  was  to  contrive  how  plenty  (rf»e»t«.  aoc  po%«^.', 
Aropla)  should  become  permanent.  His  propouls  are  aAquatg  a.i 
and  voluntary  charity.  Public  relief  should,  be  urves,  be  given  i- 
large  amounts  so  as  to  help  people  to  acquire  small  (arms  or  start 
in  Dusiness,  and  the  well-to-do  (d^mpet)  shoald  in  the  neamiry 
subscribe  to  pay  the  poor  for  their  attendance  at  the  pid&  assea 
blics.  (This  proves,  indeed,  how  the  payments  had  becoBe  prrr 
relief.)  He  mentions  also  how  the  Cartoaginian  notables  dhiietf 
the  destitute  amongst  them  and  gave  them  the  mcatts  of  scn^ 
to  work,  and  the  Tarentines  (otrA  w^timmns)  shared  their  prapcfty 
with  the  poor.  (The  Rhodians  also  may  be  mentioned  (Scrabo  si**. 
c.  653),  amongst  whom  the  well-to-do  undertook  the  reiid  of  the 
poor  voluntarily.)  The  later  word  for  charitable  distributioa  «a> 
a  sharing  (munMla,  Ep.  Rom.  xv.  36),  which  woald  srcm  to  iadira-e 
that  after  Aristotle's  time  popular  thought  had  turned  is  tKit 
direction.  But  the  chief  service  rendered  by  Aristotle — a  scn.c 
which  covered  indeed  the  whole  ground  of  social  pfugitasi — va.«  cc 
show  that  unless  the  purpose  of  civil  and  social  life  was  caicfc'N 
considered  and  clearly  realized  by  those  who  desired  to  impnnv  .t> 
conditions,  no  change  for  the  better  could  result  from  iaditi-si^I 
or  associated  action. 

Two  forms  of  charity  have  still  to  be  mentioned:  diarity 
to  the  stranger  and  to  the  sick.  It  will  be  convenient  to  ocesii-.; 
both  in  relation  to  the  whole  classical  period. 

With  the  growth  of  towns  the  administration  of  hospitality 
was  elaborated. 

(i)  There  was  hospitality  between  members  of  CanuUes  bi-iar>i 
by  the  rites  of  host  and  guesr.  The  guest  leoeived  as  a  right  oai> 
shelter  and  fire.  Usually  he  dined  with  the  host  the  first  i^^ 
day,  and  if  afterwards  he  was  fed  provisions  were  supfdied  guw^. 
to  him.  There  were  large  guest  •chambers  ((amSw)  or  small 
guest-houses,  completely  isolated  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  pnaclpaJ 
house;  and  here  tne  guest  was  lodged,  (s)  Thcfc  were  also,  e-t-  st 
Hierapolis  (Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay's  Pkrygta,  ti.  ^7),  brothc*  bonds 
of  hospitality  (({mc  r«gt«Pc7M.  bearers  «  the  sku),  which  au*t 
hospitality  a  duty,  and  had  a  common  chest  and  ApoUo  as  tk«tf 
tutelary  god.  (3)  There  were  inns  or  resting-places  (c«r«>«ry.a; 
for  strangers  at  temples  (Thuc.  iii.  68;  Plato^  Lams,  953  a;  »*i 
places  of  resort  (Xi^xv)  at  or  near  the  temples  for  the  cntrrtM-- 
mcnt  of  strangers — for  instance,  at  a  temple  of  Aadcphs  at  hf*- 
daurus  (Pausanias  ii.  174);  and  Pausanias  axsoes  that  they  *<re 
common  throughout  the  country.  Probably  also  at  the  tcm^k^ 
hospitable  provisron  was  made  for  strangers.  The  evidence  at 
present  is  no*  perhaps  sufficiently  complete,  but,  so  Car  as  it  foc& 
It  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  in  pce-Christian  times  bospiufaty 
was  provided  to  passers-by  and  strangers  in  the  temple  bmidjagv 
as  later  it  was  furnished  in  the  monasteries  and  churches^  (4)  There 
were  also  in  towns  houses  for  strangerv  ({o^)  provided  at  iKr 
public  cost.  This  was  so  at  Mcgara;  and  in  Crete  strangers  had  a 
place  at  the  publk  meals  and  a  dormitcwy.  Xenopboa  st^»e^rd 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Athenian  state  to  establ^  ir<-s 
for  traders  (*ar«TwT»«  iviAvf)  at  Athens.  Thus,  apart  frT>ia  ibf 
official  hospitality  of  the  proxenus  or  '*  consul,"  who  had  dar^r  <^ 
the  affairs  of  foreigners,  and  the  hospitality  which  was  sho«n  io 

e arsons  of  distinction  by  states  or  private  individuals^  there  was  is 
reecc  a  lar^e  provision  for  strangers,  wayfarers  and  vagrants  br«<! 
on  the  chantable  sentiment  of  hospitality.  Amoi^  the  Rania3> 
similar  customs  of  private  and  publk:  hospitality  prevailed:  asd 
throughout  the  empire  the  older  system  was  altctvd.  probaUy  very 
slowly.  In  Christian  times  (cf.  Ramsay  above)  Pa|F*n  teaipirs  w<?r 
(about  A.D.  408)  utilized  for  other  purposes,  including  that  of  hns* 
pitality  to  strangers. 

Round  the  temples,  at  first  probably  village  temples,  the 
organization  of  medical  relief  grew  up.  Primitive  medkice  is 
connected  with  dreams,  worship,  and  lituigicat  nr'^ 
"  pollution,"  punishment  and  penitence,  and  an 
experimental  practice.  Finally,  systematic  observatioa  and 
science  (with  no  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  little  of  physioko'^ 
assert  tliemselves,  and  a  secular  administratioQ  is  created  by 
the  side  of  the  older  religious  organization. 

Sickness  among  primitive  races  b  conceived  to  be  a  natrrid 
substance  to  be  extracted,  or  an  evil  spirit  to  be  driven  away  by 
incantation.  Religion  and  medkane  are  thus  at  the  brgianirc 
almost  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  Anatolia,  in  the  groups  of 
villages  (cf.  Ramsay  as  above,  i.  loi)  under  the  theocratic  govrnt- 
ment  of  a  central  ltp6r  or  temple,  the  god  Men  Karon  was  the 
physician  and  saviour  (vttr^p  and  96^w»)  oT  his  people.  Priest  v 
prophets  and  physicians  were  his  ministers.  He  punished  wrnctj 
doing  by  diseases  which  he  taught  the  penitent  to  cure.  So  chc- 
whcre  pollution,  physical  or  moral,  was  chastened  bv  disease  and 
loss  of  property  or  children,  and  further  ills  were  avoided  by  sarrifce 
and  expiation  and  public  warning.  In  the  temple  and  out  of  this 
phase  of  thought  grew  up  schocm  of  roedicinef  in  whose  practice 
dreams  and  religious  ritual  retained  a  place.  The  newer  god^. 
Aaclepius  and  Apollo,  aocoeeded  the  older  local  divinities;  and 
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^lie  "  Bona  **  of  AsclepiuB  became  a  profession,  and  the  temple  with 
its  adjacent  buildings  a  kind  of  hospital.  Thei?  were  many  temples 
ol  Asclepius  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  placed  jgenerally  in  high  and 
salubrious  positions.  After  ablution  uie  patient  offered  sacrifices, 
ipeating  himself  the  words  of  the  hymn  that  was  chanted.  Then, 
hen  night  came  on,  he  slept  in  the  temple.  In  the  early  dawn  he 
as  to  dream  "  the  heavenly  dream  "  which  would  suggest  his  cure ; 
but  if  he  did  not  dream,  relations  and  others — officials  at  the  temple 
— might  dream  for  him.  At  dawn  the  priests  or  sons  of  Asclepius 
came  into  the  temple  and  visited  the  sick,  so  that,  in  a  land  of 
drama,  where  reality  and  appearance  seemed  to  meet,  the  patients 
believed  that  they  saw  the  god  himself.  The  next  morning  the 
prescription  and  treatment  were  settled.  At  hand  in  the  inn  or 
gucst-cnambcrs  of  the  temple  the  patient  could  lemain,  sleeping 
again  in  the  temple,  if  necessary,  and  carrying  out  the  required 
legimen.  In  the  temple  were  votive  tablets  of  cases,  popular  and 
awe-inspiring,  and  records  and  prescriptions,  which  later  found 
their  way  into  the  medical  works  of  Galen  and  others.  At  the 
temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  was  an  inn  itMrvyiiyiow)  with 
four  courts  and  colonnades,  and  in  all  i6o  rooms.  (Cf.  Pausanias 
ii.  171:  and  Report,  Arckaeal.  in  CreeUt  R.  C.  Bosanquetj  1899, 
1900.) 

At  three  centres  more  partictilariy,  Rhodes,  Cnidos  and  Cos, 
were  the  medical  schools  of  the  Asdepiads.  If  one  may  judge 
from  an  inscription  at  Athens,  priests  of  Asclepius  attended  the 
poor  gratttitoxisly.  And  yean  afterwards,  in  the  nth  century, 
when  there  was  a  revival  of  medicine,  we  find  (Daremberg,  La 
ifSdeciiu:  kistoire  et  doctrines)  at  Salerno  the  Christian  priest  as 
doctor,  a  simple  and  less  palatable  pharmacy  for  the  poor  than 
for  the  rich,  and  gratmtous  medical  relief. 

Besides  the  temple  schools  and  hospitals  there  was  a  secular 
organization  of  medical  aid  and  relief.  States  appointed  trained 
medical  men  as  physicians,  and  provided  for  them  medical 
establishments  (£arpcca,  "  large  houses  with  large  doors  full  of 
light ")  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  for  operations  there 
were  provided  beds,  instruments,  medicines,  &c.  At  these  places 
also  pupils  were  taught  A  lower  degree  of  medical  establishment 
wms  to  be  found  at  the  barbers'  shops.  Out-patients  were  seen 
at  the  iatreia.  They  were  also  visited  at  home.  There  were 
doctors'  assistants  and  slave  doctors.  The  latter,  apparently, 
attended  only  slaves  (Plato,  Laws,  720);  they  do.  "a  great 
service  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  in  this  manner  is  relieved 
of  the  care  of  his  slaves."  It  was  a  precept  of  Hippocrates  that 
if  a  physician  came  to  a  town  where  there  were  sick  poor,  he 
should  make  it  his  first  duty  to  attend  to  them;  and  the  state 
physidan  attended  gratuitously  any  one  who  implied  to  him. 
There  were  also  travelling  physicians  going  rounds  to  heal 
children  and  the  poor.  These  methods  continued,  probably  all 
of  them,  to  Christian  times. 

It  has  been  argued  that  medical  practice  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  Greeks.  But  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  there 
was  a  quite  independent  Latin  tradition  and  school  of  medidne 
(Ren6  Brian,  "  MMedne  dans  le  Latium  et  i  Rome,"  Rep. 
ArcMiol.,  1885).  In  Rome  there  were  consulting-rooms  and 
dispensaries,  and  houses  in  which  the  sick  were  received. 
Hospitals  are  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  in  the  ist  century 
AJ>.  There  were  infirmaries — detached  buildings — for  sick 
slaves;  and  in  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  there  were  slaves  skilled  in 
medidne.  In  Rome  also  for  each  regie  there  was  a  chief  physidan 
who  attended  to  the  poorer  people. 

Slavery  was  so  large  a  factor  in  pre-Christian  and  early 
Christian  sodety  that  a  word  should  be  said  on  its  relation 
to  charity.  Indirectly  it  was  a  cause  of  poverty 
and  sodal  degradation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Athens, 
with  the  achievement  of  maritime  supremacy  the  number  of 
slaves  increased  greatly.  Manual  arts  were  despised  as  un- 
becoming to  a  dtizen,  and  the  slaves  carried  on  the  larger  part 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  work  of  the  commimity;  and 
for  a  time — until  after  the  Pdoponnesian  War  (404  B.C.) — 
slavery  was  an  economic  success.  But  by  degrees  the  slave,  it 
would  seem,  dispossessed  the  dtizen  and  rendered  him  unfit 
for  competition.  The  position  of  the  free  artisan  thus  became 
akin  to  that  of  the  slave  (Arist.  Po/.  1260  a,  &c.),  and  slavery 
became  the  industrial  method  of  the  cotmtry.  Though  Greeks, 
Romans,  Jews  and  Christians  spent  money  in  ransoming 
individual  slaves  and  also  enfranchised  many,  no  general  abolition 


<rf  slavery  was  possiUe.  At  last  through  economic  changes  the 
new  status  of  colonic  who  paid  as  rent  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  they  tilled,  superseded  the  status  of  slavery  (cf.  above; 
the  system  turned  to  account  by  Peisistratus).  But  this  result 
ytki  only  achieved  much  later,  when  a  new  sodety  was  being 
created,  when  the  slaves  from  the  slave  prisons  {ergastuta)  of 
Italy  jouied  its  invaders,  and  the  slave-owner  or  master,  as  one 
may  suppose,  unable  any  longer  to  work  the  gangs,  let  them 
become  cdom. 

In  Greece  the  feeling  towards  the  shve  became  constantly 
more  humane.  Real  slavery,  Aristotle  said,  was  a  cast  of  mind, 
not  a  condition  of  life.  The  slave  was  not  to  be  ordered  about, 
but  to  be  commanded  and  persuaded  like  a  child.  The  master 
was  under  the  strongest  obligation  to  promote  his  welfare.  In 
Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  slavery  continued  to  the  end  a  massive, 
brutal,  industrial  force — a  standing  danger  to  the  state.  But 
alike  in  Greece  and  Rome  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  family 
was  pemidous.  The  pompous  array. of  domestic  slaves,  the 
transfer  of  motherly  duties  to  slave  nurses,  the  loss  of  that 
homdy  education  which  for  most  people  comes  only  from  the 
practical  details  of  life — all  this  in  later  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
far  into  Christian  times,  prevented  that  permanent  invigoration 
and  reform  of  family  life  which  Jewish  and  Christian  influences 
might  otherwise  have  produced. 

Fart  m.— Cbauty  zn  Roican  Xdbs 

The  words  that  suggest  most  dearly  the  Romitn  attitude 
towards  what  we  call  charity  are  liberalitas,  benefieenHa  and 
pietas.  The  two  former  are  almost  synonymous  (Cicero,  De 
OJk.  i.  7, 14).  Liberality  lays  stress  on  the  mood — that  of  the 
lUteff  the  freebom,  and  so  hi  a  sense  theindq>endent  and  superior; 
benc^cence  on  the  deed  and  its  purjMse  (Seneca, /)«B0if«f.vi.  xo). 
The  conditions  laid  down  by  Qcero,  following  Panaetius  the  Stoic 
(xSs-xia  B.C.)  are  three:  not  to  do  harm  to  him  whom  one  would 
benefit,  not  to  exceed  one's  means,  and  to  have  regard  to  merit. 
The  character  of  the  person  whom  we  would  benefit  should  be 
considered,  his  feelings  towards  us,  the  interest  of  the  community, 
our  social  relations  in  life,  and  services  rendered,  in  the  past. 
The  utility  of  the  deed  or  gift  graded  according  to  sodal  relation* 
ship  and  estimated  laigdy  from  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate 
advantage  to  the  doer  or  donor  seons  to  predominatie  in  the 
general  thouf^t  of  the  book,  though  (d.  Aristotle,  Etk,  viiL  3) 
the  idea  culxninates  in  the  completeness  of  friendship  where  "  aU 
things  are  in  common."  Pietas  has  the  religious  note  which  the 
other  words  lack,  loving  dutifulness  to  gods  and  home  and 
country.  Not  "  piety  "  only  but  **  pity  "  derive  from  it:  thus 
it  comes  near  to  our  "  charity."  Both  books,  the  De  OffieitM 
and  the  De  Beneficiis,  represent  a  Ronum  and  Stoical  revision 
of  the  problem  ci  charity  and,  as  in  Stoidsm  generally,  there 
seems  to.be  a  half-consdous  attempt  to  fed  the  way  to  a  new 
sodal  standpoint  from  this  side. 

As  from  the  point  of  view  of  charity  the  well-being  of  the 
community  depends  upon  the  vigour  of  the  deep-laid  elemental 
Uf  e  within  it,  so  in  passing  to  Roman  times  we  consider 
the  family  firsL  The  Roman  family  was  unique  in  its  ^S^ 
completeness,  and  by  some  of  its  conditions  the  worid 
has  long  been  bound.  The  father  alone  had  indq)endent  authority 
(sui  juris) ,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  all  who  were  undfer  his  power — 
his  wife,  his  sons,  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  his  unmarried 
daughters — could  not  acquire  any  property  of  their  own.  Failing 
father  or  husband,  the  unmarried  daughters  were  placed  imder 
the  guardianship  of  the  nearest  male  members  of  the  family. 
Thus  the  family,  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  we  commonly 
use  the  word,  as  meaning  descendants  of  a  common  father,  or 
grandfather,  was,  as  it  were,  a  single  point  of  growth  in  a  larger 
organism,  the  gens,  which  consisted  of  all  those  who  shared  a 
common  ancestry. 

The  wife,  though  in  law  the  property  of  her  husband,  held  a 
position  of  honour  and  influence  higher  than  that  of  the  Greek 
wife,  at  least  in  historic  rimes.  She  seems  to  come  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  Xenophon :  "  the  goodwife  should  be  the  mistress  <^  evoy- 
thine  within  the  house."  A  house  of  his  own  and  the  blessing 
of  children  appeared  to  the  Roman  dtiaen  as  the  end  and  essence 
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of  life  "  (Mommaen,  Hist,  jRmm).  The  obligation  of  the  father  to 
the  sons  was  strongly  felt.  The  family,  past,  present  and  future, 
was  conceived  as  one  and  indivisible.  Each  succeeding  generation 
had  a  right  to  the  care  of  its  predecessor  in  mind,  body  and  estate. 
The  trainiiw  of  the  sons  was  ^^octly  a  home  and  not  a  school 
training.  Brought  up  by  the  father  and  constantly  at  his  side,  they 
learnt  spontaneously  the  habit*  and  traditions  of  the  family.  The 
home  was  their  school.    Bv  their  father  they  were  introduced  into 

Eublic  life,  and  though  still  remaining  under  his  power  during  his 
fetime,  they  became  citizens,  and  their  relation  to  the  state  was 
direct.  The  nation  was  a  nation  of  yeomen.  Only  affriculture  and 
warfare  were  considered  honourable  employments.  Tne  father  and 
sons  worked  outdoors  on  the  farm,  employing  little  or  no  slave 
labour;  the  wife  and  daughters  indoors  at  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  drudgery  <^  the  household  was  done  by  domestic  slaves.  The 
father  was  tne  woridng  head  of  a  toilins  nousehold.    Their  chief 

BkIs  were  the  same  as  those  dl  early  Greece — Zeus-Diovis  and 
estia-Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  home.  Out  of  this 
solid,  compact  farady  Roman  society  was  built,  and  so  long  as  the 
family  was  strong  attachment  to  the  service  of  tne  state  was  intense. 
The  ns  puUiai,  the  common  weal,  the  phrase  and  the  thought,  meet 
one  at  every  turn;  and  never  were  citixens  more  patient  and 
tenacious  combatants  on  their  country's  behalf.  The  men  were 
soldiers  in  an  unpaid  militia  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  rivals  of  Rome,  leaving  home  and  family  tor  their  cam- 
paigns and  returning  to  them  in  the  winter.    With  a  hardness  and 
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development  of  the  family,  and  thus,  indirectly,  in  the  development 
of  charity,  they  stand  for  settled  obligation  and  unrelenting  duty. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  family  "  in  dq)endcnt 
freedom  "  lived  the  dienta.  They  were  in  a  middle  position 
between  the  freemen  and  the  slaves.  The  relation  between 
patron  and  client  lasted  for  several  generations;  and  there  were 
many  clients.  Their  numbor  increased  as  state  after  state  was 
conquered,  and  they  formed  the  ^65,  in  Rome  the  pM^  ttrbatM, 
the  lower  orders  of  the  dty. 

In  relation  to  our  subject  the  important  factors  are  the  family, 
the  plebs  and  slavery. 

Two  processes  were  at  work  from  an  early  date,  before  the  first 
agrarian  law  (486  B.C.):  the  impoverishment  of  the  f4ehs  and 
the  increase  of  shivery.  The  former  led  to.  the  annona  civica,  or 
the  free  supply  of  com  to  the  citizens,  and  to  the  spartula  or  the 
organised  food-supply  for  poor  clients,  and  ultimatdy  to  the 
alinuntarii  pueri,  the  maintenance  of  children  of  citizens  by 
voluntary >uid  imperial  bounty.  The  latter  (slavery)  was  the 
standing  witness  that,  as  self-support  was  undermined,  the  task 
of  relief  became  hopeless,  and  the  impoverished  dtizen,  as  the 
generations  passed,  became  in  turn  dependant,  beggar,  pauper 
and  shive. 

The  great  patridan  families —  "  an  oligarchy  of  warriors  and 
slaveholders  "—did  not  themselves  engage  in  trade,  but,  entering 
on  large  speculations,  employed  as  their  agents  their  clients, 
libertini  or  freedmen,  and,  later,  their  slaves.  .  The  constant 
wars,  for  which  the  soldiers  of  a  local  militia  were  eventually 
retained  in  permanent  service,  broke  up  the  yeomanry  and  very 
greatly  reduced  their  number.  Whole  families  of  dtizens  be- 
came impoverished,  and  their  lands  were  in  consequence  sold  to 
the  large  patridan  families,  members  of  which  had  acquired 
lucrative  posts,  or  prospered  in  their  speculations,  and  assumed 
possession  of  the  Urger  part  of  the  hind,  the  ager  publicuSf 
acquired  by  the  state  through  conquest  The  city  had  always 
been  the  centre  of  the  patrician  families,  the  patron  of  the  trading 
libertini  and  other  dependants.  To  it  now  flocked  as  well  the 
metoeci,  the  resident  aliens  from  the  conquered  states,  and  the 
poorer  dtizens,  landless  and  unable  for  social  reasons  to  turn  to 
trade.  There  was  thus  in  Rome  a  growing  mtdtitude  of  aliens, 
dispossessed  yeomen  and  dependent  clients.  Simtdtaneously 
slavery  increased  very  largdy  after  the  second  Punic  War 
(202  B.C.).  Every  conquest  brought  slaves  into  the  market,  for 
whom  ready  purchasers  were  found.  The  slaves  took  the  place 
of  the  freemen  upon  the  old  family  estates,  and  the  free  country 
people  became  extinct.  Husbandry  gave  place  to  shepherding. 
The  estates  were  thrown  into  large  domains  (lalifundia),  managed 
by  bailiffs  and  worked  by  slaves,  often  fettered  or  bound  by 
chains,  lodged  in  cells  in  houses  of  labour  {ergasluia),  and  some- 
times cared  for  when  Ul  in  infirmaries  {vaUludinaria),    In  Crete 


and  Sparta  the  slaves  toiled  that  the  mass  of  dtiaens 
means  and  leisure.    In  Rome  the  slave  daas 
private  and  not  for  common  ends.    In  Athens  the  di 
paid  for  their  services;    at  Rome  no  offices 


tor 


paid.  Tka 
the  dtizen  at  Rome  was,  one  might  almost  say,  forced  h^o  a 
dependence  on  the  public  com,  for  as  the  luge  prapetties 
swallowed  up  the  smaller,  and  the  slave  disposaesaed  the  ddacB, 
a  population  grew  up  unfit  for  rural  toil,  diaincHned  to  live  by 
methods  that  pride  considered  sordid,  nn^faMe  aad  plcassre^ 
loving,  and  yet  a  serious  pditical  ^tor,  as  dqxndent  on  the 
rich  for  their  enjoyments  as  they  were  on  their  patnos  or  the 
prefect  iof  the  com  in  the  dty  for  their  food. 

It  is  estimated,  from  extremely  difficult  and  unoertua  data,  ihtt 
the  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  about  ijxpojocc' 
or  1,500,000.  At  that  time  the  ^ifeftf  HTMUM  numbered  3>o,ooa  U 
this  Be  multiplied  by  three,  to  give  a  low  average  of  depeadaao. 
wives  and  children,  this  section  of  the  population  wooU  ai^ber 
060,000.  The  remainder  of  the  1,500,000,  5]|0,ooo,  would  coamt  of 
(a)  slaves,  and  (b)  those,  the  comparattvcJy  few,  who  woaU  be 
members  of  the  great  dan-families  (gemits).  Pcopoctiosnicei)  to 
Attica  this  seems  to  allow  too  small  a  popiilatioo  of  sicvca.  Bet 
howevtr  thb  be,  we  may  picture  the  po|Milation  of  Rone  as  conaic- 
ing  chiefly  of  a  few  patriaan  families  ministered  to  by  a  i«ry  hf||r 
number  of  slaves,  and  a  pomilace  of  needy  dtieens,  in  whoae  racto  2 
was  profitable  for  an  outsider  to  find  a  place  in  order  that  he 
partidpate  in  the  advantages  of  state  ~'' 


a 


In  Rome  the  dan-famfly  became  the  dominant 
As  in  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
later  times,  the  family,  in  these  circumstances,  as^nmrs 
an  influence  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  oonunoa 
good.    The  sodal  advantage  of  the  family  lies  in  its 
self-maintenance,  its  home  charities,  and  its  moral 
and  educational  force,  but  if  its  separate  interests  are  mads 
supreme,  it  becomes  uncharitable  and  iintorisi     In  Rone  this 
was  the  Une  of  development.    The  stronger  dan-familirs  cniibed 
the  wtaktTt  and  became  the  "  oligarchy  of  warriors  and  slave- 
holders."   In  the  same  spirit  they  possened  themselves  of 
the  a;er  piMicus.    The  land  obtained  by  the  Romaxu  by  right 
of  conquest  was  public.    It  bdonged  to  the  state,  and  to  a  >to- 
man  state  it  was  the  most  valuable  acquisition.    At  first  pan  of 
it  was  sold  and  part  was  distributed  to  dtizens  without  property 
and  destitute  (cf.  Plutarch,  Tib,  Cracckus).    At  a  very  eaky  due, 
however,  the  patrician  families  acquired  posscssioa  of  aoch  ti 
it  and  held  it  at  a  low  rental,  and  thus  the  natural  ootlet  for  s 
conquering  farmer  race  was  monopolized  by  one  dass,  the  rickr 
dan-families.    This  injustice  was  in  part  remedied  by  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  in  which  the  anig;iant  dtizens  received 
suffident  portions  of  land.   But  these  colonies  were  oomparativdy 
few,  and  after  each  conquest  the  rich  families  made  laige  psr- 
chases,  while  the  smaller  proprietors,  whose  services  as  soldkn 
were  constantly  required,  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  bods 
or  to  retain  possession  of  them.    To  prevmt  this  (jfij  b.c) 
the  Lidnian  law  was  passed,  by  which  owncnhip  in  land  wis 
limited  to  500  jugera,  about  3x2  acres.    This  law  was  ignored 
however,  and  more  than  two  centuries  later  the  evil,  the  docUs 
evil  of  the  dispossession  of  the  dtizen  farmer  and  of  slavcfy. 
reached  a  crisis.    The  slave  war  broke  out  (134  B.C.)  and  (133  B.C.) 
Tiberius  Gracchus  made  his  attempt  to  re-endow  the  Romsa 
dtizens  with  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired  by  conquest. 
He  undertook  what  was  essentially  a  charitable  or  phtIaathrop.'c 
movement,  which  was  set  on  foot  too  late.   He  had  passed  thrcv; > 
Tuscany,  and  seen  with  resentment  and  |uty  the  desert^ 
country  where  the  foreign  slaves  and  K^rKaW^^^i^  ^rcre  soit 
the  only  shepherds  and  cultivators.    He  had  been  brought  tp 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  Stoical  thought,  with  which,  almaet 
in  spite  of  itself,  there  was  always  associated  an  element  of  p:ty. 
The  problem  which  he  desired  to  solve,  though  larger  in  scab, 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  with  which  S(^an  and  Ftsat- 
tratus  had  dealt  successfully.     At  bottom  the  tssoe  lay  betircta 
private  property,  considered  as  the  basis  of  family  life  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  with  personal  independence,  aad 
pauperism,  with  the  amuma  or  slavery.    In  133  B.C.  Hbcrios 
Gracchus  became  tribime.    To  expand  society  on  the  lines  ol 
I  private  property,  he  proposed  the  enforcement  of  **  the 
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RogatioDS  ";  the  rich  were  to  give  up  all  beyond  their  rightful 
313  acres,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  poor.  The  measure  was  carried  by  the  use  of' arbitrary 
powers,  and  followed  by  the  death  of  Tiberius  at  the  hands  of 
the  patricians,  the  dominant  dan-famih'es.  In  132  B.C.  Caius 
Gracchus  took  up  his  brother's  quarrel,  and  adopting,  it  would 
seem,  a  large  scheme  of  political  and  social  reform,  proposed 
measures  for  emigration  and  for  relief.  The  former  failed;  the 
latter  apparently  were  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and  continued 
in  force  long  after  C.  Gracchus  had  been  slain  (121  B.C.) .  Already, 
at  times,  there  had  been  sales  of  com  at  cheap  prices.  Now,  by 
the  iex  frumetUaria  he  gave  the  citizens — those  who  had  the 
Roman  franchise — the  right  to  purchase  com  every  month  from 
the  public  stores  at  rather  more  than  half-price,  6}  asses  or  about 
3.3d.  the  peck.  This,  the  fatal  alternative,  was  accepted,  and 
henceforth  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reversion  to  bettef  social 
conditions. 

The  provisioning  of  Rome  was,  like  that  of  Athens,  a  public 
service.  There  were  public  granaries  (267  B.C.),  and  there  was 
a  quaestor  to  supervise  the  transit  of  the  com  from  Sicily  and, 
later,  from  Spain  and  Africa,  and  an  elaborate  administration 
for  collecting  and  conveying  it.  The  Ux  JrumerUaria  of  Caius  was 
followed  by  thtUxOcUaia^  restricting  the  monthly  sale  to  citizens 
settled  in  Rome,  and  to  5  modii  (i|  busheb).  According  to 
Polybius,  the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  slave 
was  5  modii  a  month,  and  of  a  soldier  4.  Hence  the  allowance, 
if  continued  at  this  rate,  was  practically  a  maintenance.  The 
lex  Clodia  (58  B.C.)  made  the  com  gratuitous  to  the  piehs 
urbana. 

Julius  Caesar  (5  b.c.)  found  the  number  of  recipients  to  be  320,000, 
and  reduced  them  to  i«>,ooo.  In  Augustus's  time  they  rose  to 
200,000.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the 
numbers.  From  the  Ancvranum  MonvmaUum  it  appears  that  the 
fUbs  urbana  who  leceived  Augustus's  dole  dL  60  denarii  (37s.  6d.) 
m  his  e^hth  consulship  numbered  320,000.  And  (Suet.  Caes.  41} 
it  seems  likely  that  in  Caesar's  time  the  lists  of  the  recipients  were 
settled  by  lot;  further,  probably  only  those  whose  property  was 
worth  less  than  400,000  sesterces  (£3541)  ""^^  placed  on  the  lists. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  320,000  represents  a  maximum, 
reduced  for  purposes  of  administration  to  a  smaller  number  (a)  by 
a  property  *test,  and  if)  by  some  kind  of  scrutiny.  The  names  of 
those  certified  to  recerve  the  com  were  exposed  ort^ironze  tablets. 
They  were  then  called  aerarii.  They  had  tickets  {tesserae)  for  pur< 
poses  of  identification,  and  they  received  the  com  or  bread  in  the 
time  of  the  republic  at  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  at  steps 
in  the  several  (14)  regions  or  wards  of  Rome.  Hence  the  bread  was 
called  pants  gradtlis.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  thoe  were 
state  bakeries,  and  wheaten  loaves  were  baked  for  the  people  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  In  Auretian's  time  (a.d.  270)  the  flour 
was  of  the  best,  and  the  weight  of  the  loaf  (one  uncia)  was  doubled. 
To  the  gifts  c^  bread  were  added  pork,  oil  and  possibly  wine; 
clothes  also — white  tunics  with  long  sleeves— were  distributed. 
In  the  period  after  Constantine  (cf.  Theed.  Code,  xiv.  15)  three 
closes  received  the  bread — the  palace  people  (pofaltnt),  soldiers 
imilitares),  and  the  populace  (popidares).  No  distribution  was  per- 
mitted except  at  the  steps.  Each  class  had  its  own  steps  in  the 
several  wards.  The  bread  at  one  step  could  not  be  transferred  to 
another  step.  Each  class  had  its  own  supply.  There  were  arrange- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  stale  loaves.  Against  misappropriation 
there  were  (Uw  of  Vaientinian  and  Valens)  severe  penalties.  If  a 
public  prosecutor  (actor),  a  collector  of  the  revenue  (procurator),  or 
the  slave  of  a  senator  obtained  bread  with  the  cognizance  of  the 
clerk,  or  by  bribery,  the  slave,  if  his  master  was  not  a  party  to  the 
offence,  had  to  serve  in  the  state  bakehouse  in  chains.  If  the  master 
were  involved,  his  house  was  confiscated.  If  others  who  had  not  the 
right  obtained  the  bread,  they  and  their  property  were  plaosd  at 
the  service  of  the  bakery  (pistrini  exereilio  subjugari).  If  they  were 
poor  (pauperis)  they  were  enslaved,  and  the  delinquent  client  was 
to  be  put  to  death. 

The  right  to  relief  was  dependent  on  the  right  of  citizenship. 
Hence  it  became  hereditary  and  passed  from  father  to  son. 
It  was  thus  in  the  nature  of  a  continuous  endowed  charity,  like  the 
well-known  family  charity  of  Smith,  for  instance,  in  which  a 
large  property  was  left  to  the  testator's  descendants,  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  as  a  result  no  Smith  of  that  family  could  fail  to  be 
poor.  But  the  anmma  citica  was  an  eudowed  charity,  affecting 
not  a  single  family,  but  the  whole  population.  Later,  when 
CoDStantinople  was  founded,  the  right  to  relief  was  attached  to 
new  houses  as  a  premium  on  building  operations.    Thus  it 


belonged  not  to  persons  only,  bat  also  to  houses,  and  became  a 

species  of  "  immovable  "  property,  passing  to  the  purchaser  of 

the  house  or  property,  as  would  the  adscript  slaves.    The  bread 

followed  the  bouse  (aedes  sequantur  annonae).    If,  on  the  transfer 

of  a  house,  bread  claims  were  lost  owing  to  the  absence  of 

claimants,  they  were  transferred  to  the  treasury  (fisci  viribus 

vindicentur).    But  the  savage  law  of  Vaientinian,  referred  to 

above,  shows  to  what  lengths  such  a  system  was  pushed.    Early 

in  its  history  the  annona  civica  attracted  many  to  Rome  in  the 

hope  of  living  there  without  working.    For  the  400  years  since 

the  Ux  Clodia  was  enacted  constant  injury  had  been  done  by  it, 

and  now  (a.d.  364)  people  had  to  be  kqpt  off  the  civic  bounty  as 

if  they  were  birds  of  prey,  and  the  very  poor  man  (pauperrimus), 

who  had  no  civic  title  to  the  food,  if  he  obtained  it  by  fraud, 

was  enslaved.    Thus,  in  spite  of  the  abundant  state  relief,  there 

had  grown  up  a  class  of  the  very  poor,  the  Gentiles  of  the  sUte, 

who  were  outside  the  sphere  of  its  ministrations.    The  annona 

civica  was  introduced  not  only  into  Constantinople,  but  also 

into  Alexandria,  with  baleful  results,  and  into  Antiodu    When 

Constantinople  was  founded  the  corn-ships  of  Africa  sailed  there 

instead  of  to  Rome.    On  charitable  relief,  as  we  shall  see,  the 

annona  has  had  a  long-continued  and  fatal  influence. 

X.  If  the  government  conaders  itself  responsible  for- provisioning 
the  people  it  must  fix  the  price  of  necessaries,  and  to  meet  distress 
or  popular  clamour  it  will  lower  the  price.  It  becomes  thus  a  laxge 
rebef  society  for  the  supply  of  com.  In  a  time  of  distress,  when  the 
com  laws  vrere  a  matter  ofmoment  in  England,  a  similar  system  was 
adopted  in  the  well-known  Speenhamland  scale  (1795),  biy  which  a 
hfrger  or  lesser  allowance  was  given  to  a  family  acocwding  to  its  size 
and  the  prevailing  price  of  com.  A  maintenance  was  thus  provided 
for  the  able-bodied  and  their  families,  at  least  in  port,  without  any 
equivalent  in  labour;  though  in  England  labour  was  demanded  of 
the  applicant,  and  work  was  done  more  or  less  perfunctorily.  In 
amount  the  Roman  dole  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
allowance  provided  tor  a  slave,  but  the  citizen  received  it  without 
having  to  do  any  labour  task.  He  received  it  as  a  statutory  right. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  effective  method  for  degnaing  his 
manhood  and  denaturaliring  his  family.  He  was  also  a  voter,  and 
the  alms  appealed  to  his  weakness  and  indolence;  and  the  fear  of 
displeasing  him  and  losing  his  vote  kept  him,  socially,  master  of  the 
situation,  to  his  own  ruin.  If  in  England  now  relief  were  given  to 
able-bodied  persons  who  retained  their  votes,  this  evil  would  also 
attach  to  it. 

2.  The  system  obll^  the  hard-working  to  maintain  the  idlers, 
while  it  continually  increased  their  number.  The  needy  teacher 
in  Juvenal,  instead  of  a  fee.  is  put  off  with  a  tessera,  to  which,  not 
being  a  citizen,  he  has  no  rieht.  "  The  foreign  reapers,"  it  was  said, 
"  filled  Rome's  belly  and  left  Rome  free  for  the  stage  and  the  drcus.'' 
The  freeman  had  become  a  slave — "  stupid  anj  drowsy,  to  whom 
days  of  ease  had  become  habitual,  the  games,  the  circus,  the  theatre, 
dice,  eating-houses  and  brothels.*'  .  Here  are  all  the  marks  of  a 
degraded  pauperism. 

3.  The  Bvstem  led  the  way  to  an  ever  more  extenave  slaveiy. 
The  man  who  could  not  live  on  his  dole  and  other  scrapings  had  the 
alternative  of  becoming  a  slave.  "  Better  have  a  good  master  than 
live  so  distressfully  ";  and  "If  I  were  free  I  should  live  at  my  own 
risk;  now  I  live  at  yours,"  are  the  expressions  suggestive  of  the 
natural  temputions  of  slavery  in  these  conditions.  The  escaped 
slaves  returned  to  "  their  manger."  The  annona  did  not  prevent 
destitution.    It  was  a  half-way  nouse  to  slavery. 

4.  The  effect  on  agriculture,  and  proportionally  on  commerce 

Ssnerally.  was  rainous.  The  largest  corn-market,  Rome,  was  with- 
rawn  from  the  trade— the  market  to  which  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  would  naturally  have  navitated;  and  the  supply  of  com  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  producers  at  a  few  centres  where  it  could  be 
grown  most  cheaply^Sicily,  Spain  and  Africa.  The  Italian  famier 
had  to  tum  his  attention  to  o^r  produce— the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  and  cattie  and  pig  rearing.  The  greater  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  the  more  impossible  was  the  regeneration  of 
Rome.  The  Roman  citizen  might  well  say  that  he  was  out  of 
work,  for,  so  far  as  the  land  was  concerned,  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  living  were  placed  out  of  his  reach.  While  not  yet  unfitted  for 
the  country  by  life  in  the  town,  he  at  least  coukl  not  "  retum  to  the 
Und." 

5.  The  method  was  the  outcome  of  distress  and  political  hopeless- 
ness. Yet  the  rich  also  adopted  it  in  distributing  their  private 
larKess.  Cicero  (De  Off.  u,  16)  writes  as  though  he  recognized  iu 
evil;  but  though  he  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  popular 
shows  upon  which  the  aediies  spent  large  sums,  he  areues  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  "  if  the  people  demand  it,  and  if  good  men, 
though  they  do  not  wish  it,  assent  to  it."  Thus  in  a  guarded  manner 
he  approves  a  distribution  of  food — a  free  breakfast  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  One  bad  result  of  the  annona  was  that  it  encouraged  a 
special  and  rainous  form  of  charitable  munificence. 
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Tbt  iptrlula  mu  ■  (onn  of  chuity  cornqraading 
titUa.    Chuity  and  poor  rdiet  ran  on  psriUel  '' 

the  one  ii  ulininutered  wilhout  diicr 
?^.-|.-  diicrimiulian  will  luiuUy  be  ucicued  in  I!ie  other. 
It  wu  Iht  chirity  of  the  patron  oi  the  duEta  of  the 
dan-Tunilies  to  (heir  dienta.  Between  them  II  waa  nBtural  that 
A  relation,  paitly  ho&pitable,  partly  charitable,  ihould  grow  up. 
The  dienli  whg  atiendrd  the  patron  at  hii  houH  were  invited 
to  dine  at  his  table.  The  patnn,  u  Juvenal  deuriba  him, 
dined  tuiuriouily  and  in  aolitarr  grudcur,  obile  the  cunla  put 
up  with  what  they  could  get;  or,  as  wai  unial  under  the  empire, 
instead  ol  the  dinner  (coou  rtcia)  a  present  of  food  ms  given  at 
the  outer  veatibule  ol  the  houie  to  client!  who  brought  with  them 
buketa  (iforMiJd)  to  cany  off  their  food,  or  even  chinnal  itave* 
to  keep  it  warm.  There  was  endlesa  trickery.  The  patna  (or 
almoner  who  acted  for  him)  tried  to  identify  the  apptionl, 
fearing  lat  he  might  get  thedole  under  a  falie  name;  and  at  each 
mansion  was  kept  a  tiat  of  pcnons.  male  and  (emale,  entitled  to 
receive  the  allowaoce.  "The  pilferer  grabi  the  dole "  (ifertulam 
JatmiaUia  capbttj  waa  a  proverb.  The  I^orMa  waa  a  charity 
niffidently  important  for  state  ttguUtioa.  Nero  (aji.  54) 
reduced  it  to  a  payment  in  money  (100  quadiQnUs,  about  rs.). 
Domilltn  [a.d.  81)  restored  the  custom  of  ffving  food.  Subse. 
quently  both  practices — gifts  in  money  and  la  food — a|^)or  to 
have  been  continued. 

In  tbeae  conditions  the  Roman  family  ateadily  decayed.  Its 
"old  diadptioe"  was  Deflected;  and  Tacitus  (a.d.  jj),  in  hi 
dialogue  on  Oratory,  wrote  (c-  irviii.)  what  might  be  called  i( 
epitaph.  Of  the  genml  decline  the  laws  of  Caesar  and  Augustu 
lo  encourage  marriage  and  to  reward  the  paienta  of  large  familic 
■re  sufficient  evidence. 

The  destraction  of  the  working-class  family  mult  have  bee 
finally  achieved  by  the  imperial  contnl  of  the  cpUtpa. 


pro^inM 


tbDMgh  they  ma,  — — 

formutual  help  geDcnlly.  Tliey  wi 
Under  Sevenia  (*.!>.  loi)  the  a 
doaety  organized  as  iiniiistrijl  brj* 


p,  common  mulSi  wd  JunualB- 
0  (J-  f  ■  Wallziot,  EltiiH  kilttT. 
eta  111  gomaiiil,  L  14s,  300), 
Minor  god  els^irbere,  societies 
echieBy  funeral  benefit  societies. 


leu  risk  ,b'  \oytd  in  trade 

(r)  those  eng^vd  in  varioui  tite  manulacium;  (2)  thocetneaiped 
in  the  proviswn  trade;  and  (3)  Ibe  free  iradei.  wliicb  gradually 
lapHtdinloa  kind  of  slavery.    Tlchenieiiibenaf  IbacgUdsfied  I*-— 
weie  brougbl  back  by  lara,    FarenU  had  to  Imp  10  tbe  trsdi 
which  they  belonged;  their  childien   had  iQ  luc— '  "■- —   '- 

AsUvecasteiadeidhad'-    -  ' -■-'-' 

As  a  charitable  pratt 
in  the  midst  of  a  broken  family  hfe,  and  increasing  dependent 
^^  and  poverty,  a  apedsl  institution  was  founded  (to  ui 

^rmiMt     ''"  Scottish  word)     for  the  "alimentation"  of  the 

children  of  dtizena.  at  first  by  voluntary  ch^ty  ai 
afterwards  by  imperial  bounty. 

~     m  adopiBd  the  plan.     Pliny  (Ep,  viL  iS)  refe 


and  the  Crec 


Pabt  IV.— Jewbh  ah>  Cbustub  Caajnr 

With  Christianity  two  tletnents  cune  into  taioii,  [fae  Jewish 
To  tnce  this  fusion  and  its  results  it  m 
describe  the  Jewish  system  of  charity,  and  to  ns. 
ihal  of  the  early  Christian  church,  to  aoU  the  thny 
endship  in  Aristotle  as  representing  Creek  ttBaght. 
and  of  charity  in  St  Paul  as  repreaentirtg  Christian  tlua^il,  and 
the  Roman  influences  which  pwulded  the  admin^tiaEiaa 
of  Ambiooe  and  Gregory  and  Western  Christianity  fcnoafiy. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  we  hnd  the  fasily,  du- 
family  and  tribe.     With  the  Exodus  (probably  about  1390  ac) 

(cf.Kittel,Hirt.a/<*iHii««a, 

£ng.  trana.  L  344),  the  central  and  permanent  element  ^Hfc 
thaughU  We  may  compare  it  to  the 
meats  "  of  Hesiod.  There  is  tlu  recognitks  of  Ike 
family  and  its  obligations:  "  Honour  thy  father  uid  molWr  '. 
and  honour  indnded  hdp  and  support.  There  ii  abo  the  bo 
essential  to  family  unity:  "  Thou  sbalt  not  CDmmil  adalierr', 
and  as  to  property  there  is  imposed  the  regulation  of  deare- 
"  Thou  ahalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  bouse."  M»ii~-»A» 
(AJ>.Tr35),  true  to  the  old  conception  of  the  family  (a.  r6),  calls 
the  support  of  adult  children. "  after  one  is  exempt  fn»  Kippcn. 
ing  tfann,"  and  the  support  of  a  father  oc  mother  by  a  chiU. 
'*  great  acts  of  charity;  uiKe  kindred  are  entitled  to  the  Apt 
consideration."  To  tehef  of  the  stranger  the  Decalogoc  makes  le 
reference,  hut  in  the  Hebraic  lawa  it  is  constantly  piessed;  ud 
the  Levitical  law  (idi.  iS)  goes  further.  It  fint  appGea  a  im 
standard  lo  sodal  life:  "  Tiaa  shall  love  thy  tKigUxiur  as  th;- 
self."  Tliis  thought  is  the  outcome  of  a  deep  ethi^  ferroar— 
the  clement  which  the  Jews  brought  into  the  work  of  chanty. 
In  Judges  and  Joshua,  the  "  Homeric  "  books  of  Uie  OU  TbU- 
ment,  the  Bebrcws  appear  as  a  pasajooatdy  fierce  aiui  o^ 
people.  Subsequently  against  thdr  <^fpieadon  df  the  poor  the 
prophets  protatcd  with  a  vehemence  as  great  as  llie  evil  ms 
intense;  and  their  denundationa  remained  part  of  the  natieail 
literature,  a  ilanding  argument  that  life  without  charily  a 
nothing  worth.  Thus  schooletl  and  aflerwards  Cniored  iin 
disdpline  by  the  tribulation  of  the  exile  {587  a.c),  they  taati 
thdr  fierceness  into  a  aeal,  which,  as  their  literature  shows,  ns 
as  fervent  in  ethics  as  it  was  in  rcligioa  and  cerenwiuaL  ta  tbe 
services  at  the  syoagogues,  wbicfa  supplenesled  and  afterwards 
took  the  phiceof  the  Temple,  the  Commaitdmenis  were  cnutiitlT 
repealed  and  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  read;  and  as  the  Jm 
of  the  Dispersion  increased  in  number,  and  e^wcially  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  synagogues  became  cmlrq  of  lociil 
and  chariuble  co-i^ienlioD.  Thus  rightly  would  a  Jewisk  rahhi 
say,  "  On  three  thln^  the  world  is  stayed:  on  the  Tliotah  Iw 
the  law),  and  on  wonhip,  and  00  the  bestowal  of  kindnesa" 
aaa  on  the  charitable  side  an  indefinite  power  of 
LpanuoEL  Rigid  in  its  ceremonial,  there  it  waa  free  Witbia 
le  nation,  as  tbe  Prophets,  and  after  the  exile,  ai  the  Psalms 
LOW,  there  waa  the  hope  of  a  universal  religioii.  aiHi  with  it  of  a 
:r^]y  recogniied  charity.  St  Paul  accentuated  the  pn> 
side  of  the  law  and  protcatod  against  it;  but,  tvto  i^nk 
lie  was  so  doing,  stimulated  by  the  Jewish  disdpline,  be  was 
moving  unfettered  towarda  nc 
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charity  u  tlie  ctstral  word  of  the  Chiutiui  llje,  and  life  u  ■ 
p»rtidp«tioo  in  ■  higher  eliilencB— the  "  body  of  Chriil." 

To  nurk  ttie  Line  of  developmenE,  we  could  coinpaie — i.  The 
family  unong  the  Jews  uid  in  the  euiy  ChriitlAn  church; 
1.  The  uuTca  of  relief  and  the  tithe,  the  tieatment  of  the  poor 
&nfl  their  aid»  uid  the  UAialaaa  of  special  daiaes  of  poor;  3. 
The  cafe  of  itiaagen;  and,  laitly,  we  would  cooiider  the 
Iheory  of  almsgiving,  friendihip  or  love,  and  charity. 

1.  Ab  elsewhere,  property  ls  the  basis  of  the  family.  Wife  and 
children  are  the  property  of  the  father.  But  the  wife  is  held 
in  high  respect.  In  the  posl-eiilian  period  the  virtuous  wife 
is  reprcscDtcd  as  Laborious  aa  a  Roman  matron,  a  "  bdy  bounti- 
ful "  to  the  poor,  and  to  her  husband  wife  and  friend  alike. 
MoDogamy  without  concubinage  is  now  the  rule — is  taken  for 
granted  as  tighL  There  is  no  "  ezpoaure  of  children."  The 
alavea  are  kindly  treated,  aa  servants  rather  than  slaves — though 
in  Roman  times  and  afterwards  the  Jew]  were  great  alave- 
traden.  The  household  Is  not  allowed  to  cat  the  bread  of 
idleness.  "  Sii  days,"  it  was  laid,  "  Mtuf  Inol  mayal]  thou 
work."  "  Labour,  if  poor;  but  find  work,  if  rich."  "  Whoever 
does  not  teach  his  son  business  or  work,  teaches  him  robbery.'* 
In  Job  aaxi..  a  chapter  whicb  has  been  called  "  an  inventory  of 
late  Old  Testament  morality,"  we  £nd  the  family  lite  developed 
side  by  side  with  the  life  of  chanty.  In  turn  are  mentioned  the 
relief  ol  the  widow,  the  fatherless  and  the  stranger^the  clasaifi- 
ulion  of  dependent*  in  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  whole 
chapteritajuitificuianotthehomcly  chiritieg  of  a  goodfiniity. 
"The  Jewish  teligiaD.  mure  espedilly  in  Ihc  old  and  drthodoi 
Fntiallya  t)inu]]'reli^n"(C  G.  MonteSoR,  &'i{wi 


Ih  commandment 


In  the  early  documetits  of  the  Giurch  the 
is  made  the  basil  ol  family  life  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  i;  Afaii,  (.ml. 
li.  ]i.  iv.  II— if  we  take  (be  fint  >(i  books  of  the  Afml.  Cnul. 
as  a  composite  production  before  a.d.  job,  representing  Judaeo- 
Christiait  or  Eastern  church  thought).  But  two  points  are 
pronuDCDI.  Dutia  are  insisted  aa  as  rtctptDca]  [cf.  esptcislly 
St  Paul's  Epistles),  as,  (.(.  between  husband  and  wife,  paieot 
and  child,  master  and  servant.  Charity  Is  mulnil;  the  family 
is  a  circle  of  reciprocal  duties  and  chiriiics.  This  implits  a 
principle  of  the  greatest  imparlance  in  relation  10  the  social 
utility  of  charily.  Further  refetence  inll  be  nude  la  it  later. 
Kelt  the  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  '"  is  translated  from 
its  position  as  one  among  many  sayings  to  the  chief  place  as  a 
rule  ol  Ufe.  In  the  DHaM  or  Ttailiint  0/  Uu  Ttt*lK  A  pesOa 
[Jewish- Christian,  e.  90-uo  a.n,)  the  first  commandment  in  "  the 
way  of  life  "  is  adapted  from  St  Matthew's  Gospel  thus:  "  First, 
thou  shall  love  God  who  made  thee;  secondly,  ihy  neighbour 
as  thyself;  and  all  things  whatsoever  thou  wouldst  not  have 
done  to  tin,  neithcT  do  thou  to  another."  A  principle  is  thus 
applied  whidt  touches  all  social  relations  in  which  the  "  self  " 
can  be  made  the  sUndard  of  judgment  01  this  also  later.  To 
touch  on  other  points  of  comparison:  the  earlier  documcnis 
seem  to  ring  with  >  reileraled  cry  for  a  purer  family  life  (cf.  the 
second,  the  negative,  group  of  commandments  in  the  Didacki, 
and  the  jadgment  ol  Uie  apocalyptic  writings,  such  as  the 
Revelaliont  of  Peter,  Ilc);  and,  sharing  the  Jewish  feeling,  the 
riper  conscience  of  the  Christian  communily  fomulata  and 
accepts  the  injunction  to  preserve  infant  life  at  every  suge. 
It  advocate],  indeed;  the  Jewish  purity  of  family  life  with  a 
missionary  fervour,  and  it  makes  of  It  a  condilion  of  church 
membciship.  The  Jewish  rule  of  labour  Is  enforced  {Ap-  Cc 
ii.  63].  If  a  stranger  settle  (DidadU,  lU.  3)  among  the  brot 
baod,"lethImworkaiideaL"  And  the  father  (Cmlif.iv. 
is  to  teach  the  children  "  such  trades  as  are  agreeable  and 

suitable  to  their  need."    And  the  charities 

latherlesB,  are  organised  on  Jewish  lines. 

J.  The  sources  of  relief  among  the  Jews  were  the  three  ^fts  of 
c»ni:  (1)  the  comets  ol  the  field  {cf.  Lev.  lii.  ftc),  amount' 
10  a  tiitieth  part  ol  it;  (i)  the  gleanings,  a  definiie  minim 
dropped  in  the  process  of  reaping  (Maimonides,  Lawi  of 

left  behind.     So  it  was  with  the  gnpe*  and  with  all  crop*  t 


harvested,  aa  opposed,  t-t-  to  Ggi,  that  were  gathered  from 

U  time.     These  gifu  were  divisible  three  times  in  the  day, 

to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  poor  (Ualra.  IL  r?),  and  the 

had  a  right  to  them.    They  are  indeed  a  poor-rate  paid  la 

kind  such  aa  in  early  times  would  naturally  spring  up  among  an 

agricultural    people.    Another    gift  "  out  of  the  seed  of  the 

''  ,"  is  the  lithe.     In  the  post-exilian  period  the  s^lentiiad 

n  force.     Each  year  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  (Malm, 

and  Deut.  iviii.  4)  was  given  to  the  priest  (the  class  which 

B  Jewish  state  was  supported  by  the  communily).     Of  the 

inder  one.tenlh  went  to  tht  Levite,  and  one-tenth  in  three 

of  the  septcnnium  was  retained  for  pilgrimage  10  Jenualem, 

0  given  to  the  poor.     In  the  seventh  year  "  all  things  were 

mmon."    Supplementing  these  gifts  wen  alms  to  all  who 

asked;  "  and  he  who  gave  less  than  a  tenth  of  his  means  was  a 

man  of  evil  eye  "  (Maim.  vii.  j).     All  were  to  give  alms,  even 

the  poor  ihemselves  who  were  in  reoapi  of  relief.     Refusal 

might  he  punished  with  stripes  at  the  hand  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

At  the  Temple  alms  for  dlitribulion  to  the  worthy  poor  were 

placed  by  worshippers  In  the  cell  ol  silence;  and  it  is  said  that 

in  Falestincat  meal  limes  the  table  was  open  to  all  comers.     As 

the  syuagogucs'utended,  and  possibly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 

'    ~     o),thecallectionsolalmswaifunhersystematiied.    There 

(kupka)  were  collected  for  Ihe  poor  of  the  city  on  each  Sabbath 
T  (later,  monthly  or  thrice  a  year),  and  distributed  in  money 
food  for  seven  days.  Two  collected,  three  distributed.  Three 
others  gathered  and  distributed  doily  alms  of  the'  basket 
rilai).  These  wen  foe  strangers  and  wayfarers — casual 
relief  "  for  the  poor  of  the  whole  world."  In  the  Jewish  syna- 
;ogue  communily  from  early  times  Ihe  president  Iptmiius)  and 
reisuter  were  elected  annually  with  seven  heads  of  the  con- 
[legalion  (see  Abraham's  Jariik  Lift  in  Ikt  UiiUh  Agu,  p.  54), 
.nd  sometimes  special  officers  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  A  staff 
•t  almonen  waa  Ihus  forthcoming.  In  addition  lo  these  coUec- 
iooi  were  the  fmU  given  10  Ihe  poor  before  ptayen  (Maim.  a. 
S),  and  moneys  gathered  to  hrtp  particular  cases  (cf.  Jtaiik 
t'/'.  P-  3>»)  hy  drculir  letter.  There  were  also  gifts  at  mairiagea 
arid  funerals;  and  fines  imposed  for  breach  of  Ihc  communal 
Lncea  were  reserved  lor  Ihe  poor.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Jewish  charily  was  Ihe  belief  that  "  the  poor  would  not 
out  of  the  land,"  and  that  Iheiefon  on  charitable  ground* 
nanent  provision  should  be  made  for  them — a  poor-rate,  in 
mbject  lo  stripes  and  distraint,  if  necessary  (Maim.  vii.  10; 
and  generally  cf.  articles  on  "  Alms  "  and  "  Charily  "  in  the 
'     '  k  Encydopaedia). 


churches  are'  Ihe  ume.  The  : 
which  (Maim.  vi.  11,  13)  migh 

^forlbep^.  '.M^'i^ot 
(d!  JntuiTtif.,™  s'lj'and'^n*! 
ihe  body  (CItm.  Hem.  iU.  67). 
alms  provided  in  the  belief  of  the  ; 

(Acts  n  i\  we  find  seven  deacL.n 


uied  &p, 


■  number  of  ihe  local  Jewish 

.c  seven  ecclenaiticaf  relief 

The  dcacoa  acted  a>  iba 

Ism.  di.y  rcponing  10  Wm 

\w  pmbytenalK  (Polynjp, 
<  ti.  |i.  64)  a  kind  of  bishops 


The  bishop  was  Ihus  the  (i 
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devolved  on  hiifi.  The  temples  were  in  pagan  times  depoaitories  of 
money.    Probably  the  churches  were  also. 

3.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Jews  on  the  duty  of  gentleness 
to  the  poor  (Maim.  x.  5).  The  woman  was  to  have  first  attention 
(Maim.  vi.  13).  If  the  applicant  was  hungry  he  was  to  be  fed, 
and  then  examined  to  learn  whether  he  was  a  deceiver  (Maim, 
vii.  6).  Assistance  was  to  be  given  according  to  the  want — 
clothes,  household  things,  a  wife  or  a  husband — and  according 
to  the  poor  man's  station  in  life.  For  widows  and  orphans  the 
"  gleanings  "  were  left.  Both  are  the  recognized  objects  of 
charity  (Maim.  x.  16, 17).  "  The  poor  and  the  orphan  were  to  be 
employed  in  domestic  affairs  in  preference  to  servants."  The 
dower  was  a  constant  form  of  help.  The  ransoming  of  slaves 
took  pifecedence  of  relief  to  the  poor.  The  highest  degree  of 
alms-deed  (Maim.  x.  7)  was  "  to  yield  support  to  him  who  is 
cast  down,  either  by  means  of  gifts,  or  by  loan,  or  by  commerce, 
or  by  procuring  for  him  traffic  with  others.  Thus  his  hand 
bccometh  strengthened,  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
succour  from  any  created  being." 

If  we  compare  the  Christian  methods  we  find  but  slight 
difference.  The  absoluteness  of  "  Give  t6  him  that  asketh  " 
is  in  the  Didada  checked  by  the  "  Woe  to  him  that* receives: 
for  if  any  receives  having  need,  he  shall  be  guUtleas,  but  he  that 
has  no  need  shall  give  account,  .  .  .  and  coming  into  distress 
...  he  shall  not  come  out  thence  till  he  hath  paid  the  last 
farthing."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  know  who  is  mosl 
worthy  of  assistance  {Ap.  Con.  u,  3,  4);  and  "  if  any  one  is  in 
want  by  gluttony,  drunkenness,  or  idleness,  he  does  not  deserve 
assistance,  or  to  be  esteemed  a  member  of  the  church."  The 
widow  assumes  the  position  not  only  of  a  recipient  of  alms,  but 
a  church  worker.  Some  were  a  private  charge,  some  were 
maintained  by  the  church.  The  recognized  "  widow "  was 
maintained:  she  was  to  be  sixty  years  of  age  (cf.  i  Tim.  v.  9  and 
Ap.  Con.  iii.  i),  and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  become  a  bedes- 
woman  and  gossipy  pauper,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  texts. 
Remarriage  was  not  approved.  Orphans  were  provided  for  by 
members  of  the  churches.  The  virgins  formed  another  class,  as, 
contrary  to  the  earb'er  feeling,  marriage  came  to  be  held  a  state 
of  lesser  sanctity.  They  too  seem  to  have  been  also,  in  part  at 
least,  church  workers.  Thus  round  the  churches  grew  up  new 
groups  of  recognized  dependents;  but  the  older  theory  of  charity 
was  broad  and  practical — ^akin  to  that  of  Maimonides.  "  Love 
all  your  brethren,  performing  to  orphans  the  part  of  parents,  to 
widows  that  of  husbands,  affording  them  sustenance  with  all 
kindliness,  arranging  marriages  for  those  who  are  in  their  prime, 
and  for  those  who  are  without  a  profession  the  means  of  necessary 
support  through  employment:  giving  work  to  the  artificer  and 
alms  to  the  incapable  "  {Ep.  Clem,  to  James  viii.). 

4.  The  Jews  in  pre-Christian  and  Talmudic  times  supported 
the  stranger  or  wayfarer  by  the  distribution  of  food  {tamckui) ; 
the  strangers  were  lodged  in  private  houses,  and  there  were  inns 
provided  at  which  no  money  was  taken  (cf.  Jetoish  Life,  p.  314)' 
Subsequently,  besides  these  methods,  special  societies  were 
formed  "for  the  entertainment  of  the  resident  poor  and  of 
strangers."  There  were  commendatory  letters  also.  These  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  the  Christian  church  also.  The  Xenodockeion, 
coming  by  direct  succession  alike  from  Jewish  and  Greek  pre- 
cedents, was  the  first  form  of  Christian  hospital  both  for  strangers 
and  for  members  of  the  Christian  churches.  In  the  Christian 
community  the  endowment  charity  comes  into  existence  in  the 
4th  century,  among  the  Jews  not  till  the  13th.  The  charities 
of  the  synagogue  without  separate  societies  sufficed. 

We  may  now  compare  the  conceptions  of  Jews  and  Christians 
on  charity  with  those  of  the  Greeks.  There  are  two  chief  ex- 
Omk,  ponents  of  the  diverse  views— Aristotle  and  St  Paul; 
j»wi»h  for  to  simplify  the  issues  we  refer  to  them  only. 
and  Thoughts  such  as  Aristotle's,  recast  by  the  Stoic 

Chriaaaa  •  Panaetius  (185-1x2  B.C.),  and  used  by  Cicero  in  his  De 
itovgtt,  Qff^^iig^  became  in  the  hands  of  St  Ambrose  arguments 
for  the  direction  of  the  clergy  in  the  founding  of  the  medieval 
church;  and  in  the  13th  century  Aristotle  reasserts  his  influence 
through  such  leaders  of  medieval  thought  as  St  Thomas  Aquinas. 


St  Paul's  chapters  on  charity,  not  fuDy  appttdkUd  and 
stood,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  have  perhaps  moce  than  any  other 
words  prevented  an  absolute  lapse  into  the  materialism  of  aists- 
giving.  After  him  we  think  of  St  Francis,  the  greatest  <tf  a  groop 
of  men  who,  seeking  reality  in  life,  revived  charity;  b«t  to  the 
theory  of  charity  it  might  almost  be  said  that  siooe  Aiistotk  asd 
St  Paul  nothing  has  been  added  until  we  come  to  the  ecasocjc 
and  moral  issues  which  Dr  Chalmers  eiq^amed  and  Sh^xated. 

The  problem  turns  on  the  conception  (i)  of  pozpose,  (2)  of  the 
self,  and  (3)  of  charity,  love  or  friendship  as  an  active  force  m 
social  life.  To  the  Greek,  or  at  least  to  Greek  philown^nc 
thought,  purpose  was  the  measure  of  goodness.  To  have  do 
purpose  was,  so  far  as  the  particular  act  was  coocemed,  to  be 
simply  irrational;  and  the  less  definite  the  pmpose  the  men 
irrational  the  act.  This  conception  of  pupose  was  the  touch- 
stone of  family  and  social  life,  and  of  the  dvic  life  also.  la  no 
sphere  could  goodness  be  inationaL  To  say  that  it  was  withcst 
purpose  was  to  say  that  it  was  without  ittlity.  So  far  as  the 
actor  was  concerned,  the  main  puzpose  of  xi^t  action  was  the 
good  of  the  soul  i^hhch)}  >^  by  the  soul  was  meant  the  better 
self,  *-  the  ruling  part "  acting  in  harmony  with  cveiy  facsJiy 
and  function  of  the  man.  With  faculties  constantly  tnaed  and 
<Jevdoped,  a  higher  life  was  gradually  developed  in  the  sod. 
We  are  thus,  it  might  be  said,  what  we  become.  The  gates  of 
the  higher  h'fe  are  within  us.  The  issue  is  whether  we  viB  opca 
them  and  pass  in. 

Consistent  with  this  is  the  sodal  purpose.  Love  or  friendship 
is  not  conceived  by  Aristotle  except  in  zelatM»  to  social  Sfe. 
Society  is  based  on  an  interchange  of  services.  This  inteithasgr 
in  Qne  series  of  acts  we  call  justice;  in  another  frimdshtp  or 
love.  A  man  cannot  be  just  unless  he  has  acquired  a  cntak 
character  or  habit  of  mind;  and  hence  no  just  man  wiO  act 
without  knowledge,  previous  deliberation  and  definite  pmpose. 
So  also  will  a  friend  fulfil  these  conditions  in  his  acts  of  Van  or 
friendship.  In  the  love  existing  between  ggod  men  there  is 
continuance  and  quality  of  service;  but  in  the  case  of  bene- 
factor and  benefited,  in  deeds  of  charity,  in  fact,  there  is  no  sach 
equality.  The  satisfaction  is  on  one  side  but  often  not  on  the 
oUier.  (The  dilemma  is  one  that  is  pressed,  thoogfi  not  satisfac- 
torily, in  Cicero  and  Seneca.)  Tlie  reason  for  this  win  be  found, 
Aristotle  suggests,  in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  oca 
experience  in  action.  We  realize  ourselves  in  our  deeds — thiov 
ourselves  into  them,  as  people  say;  and  this  is  happcness. 
What  we  make  we  like:  it  is  part  of  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  person  benefited  there  may  be  no  corrcspooding  aoioB. 
and  in  so  far  as  there  is  not,  there  is  no  exchange  of  service  or  the 
contentment  that  arises  from  it.  The  "  %elf  "  of  the  redpicst 
is  not  drawn  out.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  be  made  wocae, 
and  feel  the  uneasiness  and  discontent  that  result  from  this. 
In  truth,  to  complete  Aristotle's  argument,  the  good  deed  on  ooe 
side,  as  it  represents  the  best  self  of  the  benefactor,  shook!  00  the 
other  side  draw  out  the  best  self  of  the  person  benefited.  And 
where  there  is  not  ultimately  this  result,  there  is  not  effective 
friendship  or  charity,  and  consequently  there  is  no  pcnonal  cr 
social  satisfaction.  The  point  may  be  pushed  somewhat  further. 
In  recent  developments  of  charitable  work  the  term  "  friradl? 
visitor  "  is  applied  to  persons  who  endeavour  to  help  families 
in  distress  on  the  lines  of  associated  charity.  It  represents  the 
work  of  charity  in  one  definite  Ugjht.  So  far  as  the  rclatka  is 
mutual,  it  cannot  at  the  outset  be  said  to  exist.  The  diaritable 
friend  wishes  to  befriend  another;  but  at  first  there  may  be  no 
reciprocal  feeling  of  friendship  on  the  other's  part — indeed, 
such  a  feeling  may  never  be  created.  The  effort  to  Teci|»acate 
kindness  by  becoming  what  the  friend  desires  may  be  too  paisftJ 
to  make.  Or  the  two  may  be  on  different  planes,  ooe  not  really 
befriending,  but  giving  without  intelligence,  the  other  not  really 
endeavouring  to  change  his  nature,  but  receiving  hdp  uAtly 
with  a  view  to  immediate  advantage.  The  would-be  bcfricnder 
may  begin  "  de^>airing  of  no  man,"  expecting  nothing  in  ntun; 
but  if,  in  fact,  there  is  never  any  kind  of  return,  the  friendship 
actuaUy  fails  of  its  purpose,  and  the  *'  friend's  "  satisfacti^  is 
lost,  except  in  that  he  may  "  have  loved  mttch."    In  any  case, 
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according  to  this  theory  friendship,  love  and  charity  represent 
the  mood  from  which  spring  social  acts,  the  value  of  which  will 
depend  on  the  knowledge,  deliberation  and  purpose  with  which 
they  aire  done,  and  accordingly  as  they  acquire  value  on  this 
account  will  they  give  lasting  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 

St  Paul's  position  is  different.  He  seems  at  first  sight  to  ignore 
the  state  and  soda!  life.  He  lays  stress  on  motive  force  rather 
than  on  purpose.  He  q>eaka  as  an  outsider  to  the  state,  though 
technically  a  dtizen.  His  mind  assumes  towards  it  the  external 
Judaic  position,  as  though  he  belonged  to  a  society  of  settlers 
(wopouoot).  Also,  as  he  expects  the  millennium,  social  life  and 
its  needs  are  not  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  considers  charity 
in  relation  to  a  community  of  fellow-believers — drawn  together 
in  congregations.  His  theory  springs  from  this  social  base,  though 
it  over-arches  life  iVself.  He  is  intent  on  creating  a  spiritual 
association.  He  conceives  of  the  spirit  (xptdtia)  as  "  an  imma- 
terial personality."  It  transcends  the  soul  i4^vxh)t  <^nd  is  the 
Christ  life,  the  ideal  and  spiritual  life.  Christians  participate 
in  it,  and  they  thus  become  part  of  "  the  body  of  Christ," 
which  exists  by  virtue  of  love — love  akin  to  the  ideal  life,  &y&.in^. 
The  word  represents  the  love  that  is  instinct  with  reverence, 
and  not  love  (^iXIa)  which  may  have  in  it  some  qtudity  of  passion. 
This  love  is  the  life  of  "  the  body  of  Christ."  Therefore  no  act 
done  without  it  is  a  living  act— -but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
dead — an  act  in  which  no  part  of  the  ideal  life  is  blended.  On  the 
individual  act  or  the  purpose  no  stress  is  laid.  It  is  assumed  that 
love,  because  it  is  of  this  intense  and  exalted  type,  will  find  the 
true  purpose  in  the  particular  act.  And,  when  the  expectation  of 
the  millrnnium  passed  away,  the  theory  of  this  ideal  charity 
remained  as  a  motive  force  available  for  whatever  new  conditions, 
spiritual  or  social,  might  arise.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner  does  this 
charity  touch  social  conditions,  than  the  necessity  asserts  itself 
of  submitting  to  the  limitations  which  knowledge,  deliberation 
and  purpose  impose.  This  view  had  been  depreciated  or  ignored 
by  Christians,  who  have  been  content  to  rely  upon  the  strength 
of  their  motives,  or  perhaps  have  not  realized  what  the  Greeks 
understood,  that  sodety  was  a  natural  organism  (Arist.  Pol. 
I3S3A),  which  develops,  fails  or  prospers  in  accordance  with 
dcfitnite  laws.  Hence  endless  failure  in  spite  of  some  success. 
For  love,  whether  we  idealise  it  as  &y6Ljni  or  consider  it  a  social 
instinct  as  ^tXta,  cannot  be  love  at  all  unless  it  quickens  the 
intelligence  as  much  as  it  animates  the  will.  It  cannot,  except 
by  some  confusion  of  thous^t,  be  hdd  to  justify  the  indulgence 
of  emotion  irrespective  of  moral  and  social  results.  Yet,  though 
this  fatal  error  may  have  dominated  thought  for  a  long  time,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  attribute  it  to  St  Paul's  theory  of  charity 
when  the  very  practical  nature  of  Judaism  and  early  Christianity 
is  considered.  In  his  view  the  misunderstanding  could  not  arise. 
And  to  create  a  world  or  "  body  "  of  men  and  wi^men  linked  to- 
gether by  love,  even  thou|^  it  be  outside  the  normal  Ufe  of  the 
community,  was  to  create  a  new  form  of  religious  organixation, 
and  to  achieve  for  it  (so  far  as  it  was  achieved)  what,  mutatis 
mutandis,  Aristotle  held  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of 
social  life,  friendship  (^iXk), "  the  greatest  good  of  sUtes," 
for  *'  Socrates  and  all  the  world  declare,"  he  ifrote,  that  "  the 
unity  of  the  state  "  is  "  created  by  friendship  "  (Arist.  Pol.  ii. 

1262  b). 

It  should,  however,  be  considered  to  what  extent  charit]^  in  the 
Christian  church  was  devoid  of  social  purpose,  (i)  The  Jewish  con- 
ceptions of  charity  passed,  one  might  almost  say,  in  their  complete- 
ne:t9  into  theXhristun  church.  Prayer,  the  petition  and  the  purging 
of  the  mind,  fasting,  the  humiliation  of  the  body,  and  alms,  as  part  ol 
the  same  discipline,  the  submissive  renunciation  of  possessions — all 
these  formed  part  of  the  discipline  that  was  to  create  the  religious 
mood.  Alms  henceforth  become  a  definite  part  of  the  religious 
discipline  and  service.  Humility  and  poverty  hereafter  appear  as 
yokra  virtues,  and  many  problems  of  charity  are  raised  in  regard  to 
them.  The  non-Christian  no  less  than  the  Christian  world  appreciated 
more  and  more  the  need  of  self-discipline  (A^«if«riO:  and  it  seems 
as  though  in  the  first  two  centuries  a.d.  those  who  may  have  thought 
of  reinvigorating  society  searched  for  the  remedy  rather  in  the 
preaching  and  practice  of  temperance  than  in  the  application  of 
ideas  that  were  the  outcome  of  the  observation  of  social  or  economic 
conditions.  Having  no  object  of  this  kind  as  its  mark,  almsgiving 
took  the  place  of  charity,  and,  as  Christianity  triumphed,  the  umily 


life,  instead  of  reviving,  continued  to  decay,  while  the  virtues  of 
the  discipline  of  the  body,  considered  apart  from  social  life,  became 
an  end  in  themselves,  and  it  was  desired  rather  to  annihilate  instinct 
than  to  control  it.  Possibly  this  was  a  necessary  phase  in  a  move- 
ment of  progress,  but  however  that  be,  charity,  as  St  Paul  understood 
it,  had  in  it  no  part,     (a)  But  the  evil  went  farther.    Jewish  religious 

fhiloaophy  is  not  elaborated  as  a  consistent  whole  by  any  one  writer, 
t  is  rather  a  miscellany  Of  maxims;  and  again  and  again,  as  in  much 
religious  thought,  side  issues  assume  the  principal  place.  The 
direct  effect  ofthe  charitable  act,  or  almsgiving,  is  ignored.  Many 
thoughts  and  motives  are  blended.  The  Jews  spoke  of  the  poor 
as  the  means  of  the  rich  nun's  salvation.  St  Chrysostom  empha- 
sizes this:  "  If  there  were  no  poor,  the  greater  part  of  your  sins 
would  not  be  removed:  they  are  the  healers  of  your  wounds" 
{Horn,  xiv.,  llmothy,  &c.,  St  Cyprian  on  works  and  alms).  Alms 
are  the  medicine  of  sin.  And  the  same  thought  is  worked  into  the 
penitential  system.  Augustine  speaks  of  "  penance  such  as  fasting, 
almsgiving  and  prayer  for  breaches  of  the  Decalogue  "  (Reichcl, 
Manual  oj  Canon  Law,  p.  23) ;  and  many  other  references  might  be 
cited.  *•  Pecuniary  penances  (lb.  154),  in  so  far  as  they  were  re- 
laxations of,  or  substitutes  for,  bodily  penances,  were  permitted 
because  of  the  greater  good  thereby  accruing  to  others  (and  in 
thb  case  they  were — a.d.  1284 — ^legally  enforceable  under  English 
statute  ,law).  The  penitential  system  takes  for  granted  thaf  the 
alms^ving  is  good  for  others  and  puts  a  premium  on  it,  even  though  in 
fact  It  were  done,  not  with  any  definite  object,  but  really  for  the 
good  of  the  penitent.  Thus  almsgiving  becomes  detached  from 
charity  on  the  one  side  and  from  soci^  good  on  the  other.  Still  further 
is  it  vulgarized  by  another  confusion  of  thought,  it  is  considered 
that  the  alms  are  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  giver,  and  are  realized 
as  such  by  him  in  the  after-world;  or  even  that  by  alms  present 
prosperity  may  be  obtained,  or  at  least  evil  accident  avoided.  Thus 
motives  were  blended,  as  indeed  they  now  are,  with  the  result  that 
the  gift  assumed  a  greater  importance  than  the  charity,  by  which 
alone  the  gift  should  have  been  sanctified,  and  its  actual  effect 
was  habitually  overlooked  or  treated  as  only  partially  relevant. 
.  (3)  The  Chnstian  maxim  (^  "laving(AyAwif)  one's  neighbour  as  one's 
sell"  sets  a  standard  of  charity.  Its  relations  are  idealized  accord- 
ing as  the  "  self  "  is  understood;  and  thus  the  good  self  becomes 
the  measure  of  charity.     In  this  sense,  the  nobler  the  self  the  com- 

Eleter  the  charity;  and  the  charity  of  the  best  men,  men  who 
»ve  and  understand  their  neighbours  best,  having  regard  to  their 
chief  good,  is  the  best,  the  most  effectual  charity.  Further,  if  in 
what  we  consider  "  best  "  we  give  but  a  lesser  place  to  social  purpose 
or  even  allow  it  no  place  at  all,  our  "  self  "  will  have  no  sufficient 
social  aim  and  our  charitv  little  or  no  social  result.  For  this  "  self." 
however,  religion  has  substituted  not  St  Paul's  conception  of  the 
spirit  {wpwtia),  but  a  soul,  conceived  as  endowed  with  a  substantial 
nature,  able  to  enjoy  and  suffer  quasi-material  rewards  and  punish- 
ments  in  the  after-life;  and  in  so  far  as  the  safeguard  of  this  soul 
by  good  deeds  or  almsgiving  has  become  a  paramount  object,  the 
purpose  of  charitable  action  has  been  translated  from  the  actual 
world  to  another  sphere.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aid  of  the  poor 
has  been  considered  not  an  object  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  by  which 
the  almsgiver  effects  his  own  ulterior  purpose  and  "  makes  God  his 
debtor."  The  problem  thus  handled  raises  the  question  of  reward 
and  also  of  punishment.  Property,  from  the  point  of  view  of  charity, 
both  are  excluded.  We  may  indeed  act  from  a  complexity  01 
motives  and  expect  a  complexity  of  rewards,  and  undoubtedly  a 
good  act  does  refresh  the  "  self,"  and  may  as  a  result,  though  not  as 
a  reward,  win  approval.  But  in  reality  reward,  if  the  word  be  used 
at  all,  is  according  to  purpose;  and  the  only  reward  of  a  deed  lies 
in  the  fulfilment  01  its  purpose.  In  the  theory  of  almsgiving  which 
we  are  discussing,  however,  act  and  reward  are  on  different  planes. 
The  reward  is  on  that  of  a  future  life;  the  act  related  to  a  distressed 
person  here  and  now.  The  interest  in  the  act  on  the  doer's  part  lies 
m  its  post-mortal  conseouences  to  himself,  and  not  either  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  the  act  itself.  Nor,  as  the  interest  ends  with  the  act 
— the  givins — can  the  intelligence  be  quickened  by  it.  The 
questions  "How?  by  whom?  with  what  object?  on  what  plan? 
with  what  result?"  receive  no  detailed  consideration  at  all.  Two 
general  results  follow.  In  so  far  as  it  is  thus  practised,  alm^ving 
IS  out  of  sympathy  with  social  progress.  It  is  indeed  alien  to  it. 
Next  also  the  self-contained,  self-sustained  poverty  that  will  have 
no  relief  and  does  without  it,  is  outside  the  range  of  its  thought  and 
understanding.  On  the  other  band,  this  almsgiving  is  equally  in- 
capable of  influencing  the  weak  and  the  vicious:  and  those  who  are 
suffering  from  illness  or  trouble  it  has  not  the  width  of  vision  to 
understand  nor  the  moral  energy  to  support  so  that  they  shall  not 
fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  seli^upporting.  It  believes  that  "  the 
poor  "  will  not  cease  out  of  the  Und.  And  indeed,  however  great 
might  be  the  economic  progress  of  the  people,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  poor  will  cease,  if  the  alms  f^iven  in  this  spirit  be  large  enough  in 
amount  to  affect  social  conditions  seriously  one  wajr  or  the  other. 
When  we  measure  the  effects  of  charity,  this  inheritance  of 
divided  thought  and  inconsistent  counsels  must  be  given  its  full 
weight. 

The  sub-apostolic  church  was  a  congregation,  like  a  synagogue, 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  voluntary  and  personal  relief,  connected 
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with  the  congregational  meals,  (or  hyArai)  and  the  Eucharist, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  no  single  officer  or  bishop.  Out 
of  this  was  developed  a  system  of  relief  controlled  by 
IkmoSoT  ^  bishop,  who  was  assisted  chiefly  by  deacons  or 
tbtpaHMt  presbyters,  while  the  i.y6.v<Uj  consisting  of  offerings 
"'  laid  before  the  altar,  still  remained.    Subsequently 

the  meal  was  separated  from  the  sacrament,  and 
became  a  dole  of  food,  or  poor  people's  meal — e.g.  in 
St  Augustine's  time  in  western  Africa — and  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  served  in  churches  (a.d.  391).  As  religious  asceticism 
became  dominant,  the  sacrament  was  taken  fasting;  it  appeared 
unseemly  that  men  and  women  should  meet  together  for  such 
purposes,  and  the  iryixai  fell  out  of  repute.  Simultaneously 
it  would  seem  that  the  parish  (Topotxla)  became  from  a  con- 
gregational settlement  a  geographical  area. 

"IDie  organization  of  relief  at  Rome  illustrates  both  a  type  of 
administration  and  a  transition.    St  Gregory's  reforms  (a.d.  590) 
largely  developed  it.    The  first  factor  in  the  transition  was  the 
church  fund  of  the  second  period  of  Christianity,  about  a.d.  150 
to  after  208  (Tertullian,  Api^.  39).    It  served  as  a  friendly  fund, 
was  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  and  was  used  to  succour  and 
to  bury  the  poor,  to  help  destitute  and  orphaned  children, 
old  household  slaves  and  those  who  suffered  for  the  faith.    This 
fund  is  quite  different  from  the  collegia  tenuiorum  otfuneratica 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  societies  to  which  the  members  paid 
stipulated  stmis  at  stated  periods,  for  funeral  benefits  or  for  com- 
mon meals  (J.  P.  Waltzing,  Corporations  professionndles  chez 
les  RomainSf  L  313).    It  represents  the  charitable  centre  round 
which  the    parochial   system   developed.    That    system  was 
adopted  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  but  in 
Rome  the  diaconate  probably  remained  centralized.    At  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  Pope  Anastasius  had  fotmded  deaconries 
in  Rome,  and  endowed  them  largely  "  to  meet  the  frequent 
demands  of  the  diaconate."    Gregory  two  hundred  years  later 
reorganized  the  system.    He  divided  the  fourteen  old  "  regions  " 
into  seven  ecclesiastical  districts  and  thirty  "  titles  "  (or  parishes). 
The  parishes  were  under  the  charge,  of  sixty-six  priests;  the 
districts  were  eleemosynary  divisions.    Each  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  deacon,  not  (Greg.  Ep.  xi.  and  xxviii.)  under  the 
priests  (Jresbyteri  tiltdarii)..    Over  the  deacons  was  an  archdeacon. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  deacons  to  care  for  the  poor,  widows, 
orphans,  wards,  and  old  people  of  their  several  districts.    They 
inquired  in  regard  to  those  who  were  relieved,  and  drew  up  under 
the  guidance  of  the  bishop  the  register  of  poor  (matricula). 
Only  these  received  regular  relief.    In  each  district  was  an 
hospital  or  office  for  alms,  of  which  the  deacon  had  charge, 
assisted  by  a  steward  (or  oecmomns).    Here  food  was  given  and 
meals  were  taken,  the  sick  and  poor  were  maintained,  and  orphan 
or  foundling  children  lodged.    The  churches  of  Rome  and  of 
other  large  towns  possessed  considerable  estates, "  the  patrimony 
of  the  patron  saints,"  and  to  Rome  belonged  estates  in  Sicily 
which  had  not  been  ravaged  by  the  invaders,  and  they  continued 
to  pay  to  it  their  tenth  of  com,  as  they  had  done  since  Sicily 
was  conquered.    Four  times  a  year  (Milman,  Lai.  Christ,  ii.  X17) 
the  shares  of  the  (i)  clergy  and  papal  officers,  (2)  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  (3)  "  hospitals,  deaconries  and  ecclesiastical 
wards  for  the  poor,"  were  calculated  in  money  and  distributed; 
and  the  first  day  in  every  month  St  Gregory  distributed  to  the 
poor  in  kind  com,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  bacon,  meal,  fish 
and  oil.    The  sick  and  infirm  were  superintended  by  persons 
appointed  to  inspect  every  street.   Before  the  pope  sat  down  to  his 
own  meal  a  portion  was  sepiarated  and  sent  out  to  the  hungry  at 
his  door.    The  Roman  plebs  had  thus  become  the  pKX>r  of  Chris't 
{pauperes  Ckristi),  and  under  that  title  were  being  fed  by  civica 
annona  and  sporlula  as  their  tmcestors  had  been;  and  the  deacon- 
ries had  superseded  the  "  regions  "  and  the  "  steps  "  from  which 
the  com  had  been  distributed.    The  hospitium  was  now  part  of  a 
common  organization  of  relief,  and  the  sick  were  visited  according 
to  Jewish  and  early  Christian  precedent.    How  far  kindly  Romans 
visited  the  sick  of  their  day  we  do  not  know.    Alms  and  the 
annona  were  now,  it  would  seem,  administered  concurrently; 
and  them  was  a  system  of  poor  relief  independent  of  the  churches 


and  their  alms  (unless  these,  organized,  as  in  Soottish 
on  the  andent  ecclesiastical  lines,  were  paid  wliony  or  in  part  t»  a 
central  diaconate  fund).  Much  had  changed,  but  in  much  Ronaa 
thought  still  prevailed! 

On  lines  similar  to  these  the  organization  of  poor  refief  m  the 
middle  ages  was  developed.  In  the  provinces  in  tbe  later  cnqxrr 
the  senate  or  ordo  decurionmm  were  responsible  for  the  p^bhz 
provisioning  of  the  towns  (Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  Goalri 
p.  251),  and  no  doubt  the  care  of  the  poor  would  thus  ia 
measure  devolve  on  them  in  times  of  scarcity  or  distres.  Os 
the  religious  side,  on  the  other  hand,  the  churches  wmld  profaahly 
be  constant  centres  of  almsgiving  and  relief;  and  then,  farther, 
when  the  Roman  munidpai  system  had  decayed,  cadi  dtisca 
(as  in  Charlemagne's  time,  74^-8x4)  was  required  to  support  his 
own  dependants— a  step  suggestive  of  much  after-history. 

The  change  in  sentiment  and  method  couM 
strongly  marked  than  by  a  comparison  of  "the  Teaa 


an 
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St  Amferosc's  (334-397)  *'  Duties  of  the  Clergy  "  {De  QgUns  Ma»- 
slrorum).  For  tne  old  instinctive  obedience  to  a  comoMnd  thrrr  m 
now  an  endeavour  to  find  a  reasoned  basts  for  charicable  actioa. 
Pauperism  is  recognized.  "  Never  was  the  greed  of  beggais  greaar 
than  it  is  now.  .  .  .  They  want  to  empty  the  {wrsea  of  the  poor, 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  supporL  Not  oontcat  wttb  a  bale, 
they  ask  for  more.  ...  With  lies  about  tbdr  Itvc»  they  ask  iae 
further  sums  of  money.**  "  A  method  in  giving  is  oeoessary.*'  Bst 
in  the  suggestions  made  there  is  little  consbtency.  Libenfity  a 
uigcd  as  a  means  of  eaining  the  love  of  the  people;  a  new  and  a 
false  issue  is  thus  raised.  The  relief  is  neither  to  be  *'  too  freely  fives 
to  those  who  are  unsuitable,  nor  too  sparinglv  bcstowvd  upoa  the 
needy."  Everywhere  there' is  a  doctrine  ot  the  mean  wfacted 
through  Cicero's  De  Officiis,  the  doctrine  insufficiently  ttated.  as 
though  it  were  a  mean  of  quantity,  and  not  that  nehuy  tesapesH 
mean  which  is  the  harmony^of  opposing  moods.  The  poor  are  act 
to  be  sent  away  empty.  Those  rejected  by  the  cburdi  are  eet  to 
be  left  to  the  outer  darkness  "  of  an  earlier  Chrisdanit^.  Thrv 
must  be  supplied  if  they  are  in  want.  The  methodic  giver  is  **  hud 
towards  none,  but  is  free  towards  all."  Coasequently  no 
refused,  and  no  account  is  taken  <A  the  regeneratioiB  that  any 
up  in  a  man  from  the  effort  towards  seu-hdp  which  refiMsl  nay 
originate.  Thus  after  all  it  appears  that  method  means  no  mere 
than  this — to  give  sometimes  more,  sometimes  leas,  to  all  ncrdy 
people.  In  the  small  congregational  chureh  of  early  ChristiafiftT. 
each  member  of  whkh  was  admitted  00  the  conditioas  of  tttktKet 
discipline,  the  common  alms  of  the  faithful  could  harcfiy  have  damg 
mucn  harm  within  the  body,  even  though  outside  they  created  and 
kept  alive  a  horde  of  vagrant  alms-aeekers  and  pretcfidera.  Nov 
in  this  department  at  least  the  church  had  become  the  state,  and 
discipline  and  a  dose  knowledge  of  one's  fellow-Chrirtians  no  kagcr 
safeguarded  the  alms.  From  Cicero  is  borrowed  the  thoagfat  of 
"  active  help,"  which  *'  ia  often  grander  and  mose  aobte*'*  bat  tbe 
thought  is  not  worked  out.  From  tbe  social  aide  the  peoblem  is  act 
understood  or  even  stated,  and  hence  no  prindple  of  charity  or  cf 
charitable  administration  is  brought  to  l^ht  ta  the  iawcst^atioa. 
Still  there  are  rudiments  of  the  economics  of  charity  in  the  praire  of 
Joseph,  who  made  the  people  buy  the  com,  for  otherwise  "thry 
would  have  given  up  cultivating  the  soil;  for  he  who  has  the  ok 
of  what  is  another's  often  neglects  his  own."  Perhaps,  as  St  Aqp»- 
tine  inspired  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  we  may  aay  that  St 
Ambrose,  in  the  mingled  motives.  indefiniteneBS,and  Idndliaeasof  this 
book,  stands  for  the  charity  of  the  middle  ares,  except  ia  eo  far  as 
the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  brotherhood  of  St  Fraads 
awakened  the  intelligence  of  the  worid  to 


In  Constantinople  the  pauperism  seems  to  have  been  cxtrtiDe. 
The  corn  supplies  of  Africa  were  diverted  there  in  great  part 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  most  hrst 
left  to  Rome  a  larger  scope  for  the  development  of  the  d^-ic- 
religious  administration  of  relief.  St  Chxysostom'y  sermons  pre 
no  impression  of  the  rise  of  any  new  administrative  force,  ahke 
sagadous  and  dominant.  Ihe  appeal  to  give  alms  is  constant, 
but  the  positive  counsel  on  charitable  work  is  mZ.  The  people 
had  the  annona  civica^  and  imperial  gifts,  com,  allowances 
{solaria)  from  the  treasury  granted  for  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  an  annual  gift  of  50  gold  pounds  (rather  more  than  £1400) 
for  funerals.  Besides  these  there  were  many  institutioas,  and 
the  begging  and  the  almsgiving  at  the  church  doors.  "  Tbe  Uad 
could  not  support  the  lazy  and  valiant  beggars."  There  were 
public  works  provided  for  them;  if  they  refused  to  work  on 
them  they  were  to  be  driven  away.  The  sick  mig^t  visit  the 
capital,  but  must  be  registered  and  sent  back  (a.o.  39c);  the 
sturdy  beggar  was  condemned  to  slavery.    So  littk  dM  ahns 
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no  fiimnes  of  purpae  luch  u  led  la  the  Df^iniittloD  of  the 
church  ind  of  chiriublc  relief  under  St  Gn^iiy. 

Another  movement  o(  the  Byunllne  peHod  wu  the  ejtabtiih- 
mcntsf  theendowedchuily.  The  Jewish  synagogue  long  lerved 
uapUce  for  the  reception  of  iiruigen— a  religioui  {tmbxiur. 
Probkbly  the  strsngen  referred  to  in  "  the  Tanking"  were  Ki 
entertained.  The  lahle  of  the  bishop  and  a  room  in  his  house 
served  as  the  Kuest-chanbei,  for  Khich  afterwards  a  separate 
building  wu  insiiluted.  In  the  East  the  Jewish  charitable 
inn  first  appeals,  and  Ihen  look  place  the  eacliell  eilension  of 
institutions.  There  was  probahly  1  demand  for  an  elaboration 
of  inatilulions  u  sodal  changes  made  themsclvei  felt  in  [he 
churchca.  Wl  have  seen  this  in  the  case  of  Ihe  i7il.  Similar 
changes  would  affect  other  branches  of  charitable  work.  The 
hospital  (icifUaliuni,  {tntoxtio')  is  defined  as  a  "  house  of 
God  in  which  strangers  who  lack  hospitality  are  received " 

round  the  church,  out  o(  the  primitive  Caoloxiitr  of  early 
Christian  times  and  the  entertainment  of  strangers  at  the  houses 
of  membcts  o[  the  community,  would  grow  up  other  similar 
charities.  In  .i.D.  ]1I  licence  was  given  by  Constantine  to  leave 
properly  10  Ihe  Church.  The  churches  were  thus  placed  ia  the 
same  position  as  pagan  ten^Ics,  and  though  subaequeally 
Valentlnian  (a.d.  jjo)  withdiew  the  permission  on  account 
oi  the  shameieu  legacy -hunting  of  the  clergy,  In  that  period 
much  mial  have  been  done  to  endow  church  and  charitable 
institution^-  In  the  tame  period  grew  to  its  height  the  passion 
for  Dionatliciim,  This  affected  the  pariah  and  the  endowed 
charity  alilu.  Under  lis  inSuence  the  deacon  as  an  alnuwer 
tenda  10  disuppear.  eicepl  where,  as  in  Rome,  there  ii  an  elabor- 
ate syatem  of  relief-  Nor  does  it  seem  that  deaconesses,  widows, 
and  virgioi  continued  to  occupy  their  old  position  ai  diurch 
workers  and  afms-receiven.  Naturally  when  marriage  waa 
considered  "  in  luell  an  evil,  perhaps  to  be  tolerated,  bul  atill 
degrading  10  human  nature,"  and  (*.D.  jSs)  the  marriage  of 
thedergywasprohibited,  men,  except  those  in  charge  of  parishes, 
and  women  would  join  regular  monastic  bodies;  Ihe  deacon, 
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to  the  bishop),  who  superintend  and  distribute  the  alms  and 
manage  the  properly  of  the  institution.  {In  the  first  sii  books 
of  Ihe  ApQil.  Canjlil.,  HJt.  300.  these  officers  are  not  menlioned.) 
In  these  drcunutances  Ihe^di^junorhospitalffcruF,  inra-rt:^ 

(*.D.  j3(>-379)  »  resort  not  only  tor  those  who  "  visit  ft  from 
time  to  lime  aa  they  pass  by,  but  also  for  those  who  need  some 
treatment  in  illness."  And  round  St  Basil  at  Caejatea  there 
sprinip  up  a  colony  of  institutions.  Four  kinds  principally  arc 
mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  code:  (1)  the  guest-houses  (£00- 
ItxiM):  (j)  the  poor-houses  (wTuxfte),  where  UiB  poor  (nwrfiti) 
were  housed  and  maintained  (the  rruxtuif  waa  a  general  term 
also  applied  to  all  houses  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  orphans  and 
aick);  (j)  there  were  orphanages  {te^anrria^te)   for  orphans 

Tts^Io).    Thus  a  large  number  of  endowed  charities  had  grown 
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ef  Phryiia,  I.  I.  iiq)  an  inaiptlon  meaikins  a  beaneR  (noiaiblv  by 
a  Chiiatianl  Id  the  council  («»tlw)  of  Ihe  pRHdenli  oTliie  dyeii 
in  purple  (or  a  cnenionial,  on  Ihe  condilion  llial.  it  the  etieinony 
be  negleciEd,  the  kgacy  shall  become  Ihe  properly  of  Ihe  gild  for 
Ihecareot  nursUnii-.andiB  Ihe  same  way  a  bequeil  la  left  in  Rome 
(Orelli  uw}  lor  a  manorial  sacrifice,  oa  the  eandiUDn  that,  if  jt  be 
not  petforined.  doubk  ibe  c«t  be  paid  to  the  inaaury  of  the  corn. 
nipply  Ifiita  UaHomii  anattti).  Mo  unauthorlicd  aUtpa  could 
receive  a  legacy.  ''  The  law  ncogniHd  no  fncdom  of  aandaiioiu" 

property  of  JtJ  own.  Property  could  only  be  lefl  lo  an  authorised 
jurisiE  peraon,  being  a  mumdpalily  or  a  aUrtium.  Bul  as  ihe 
problem  of  poverty  was  considered  froRI  a  broader  stand i»inT.  Ihcre 
was  a  desire  10  deal  with  ic  in  a  more  permanenl  manner  than  by 

to  hold  their  property  as  part  of  thefiKuiw  property  of  the  ttaie. 
Pliny  {Ef.  vu.  IB),  seeking  a  method  of  endowmenl.  Iraniferred 
properly  in  land  lo  the  steward  of  public  property,  and  then  look 
It  bock  again  subject  to  a  permanent  citarge  for  the  aid  of  cblMren 
ol  Ineinefi,  By  the  law  of  Consiaoiiae  and  wbaequent  laws  no 
■uch  devices  were  necnary.  Widows  or  deaconesses,  or  virgins 
dedicated  (o  Cod.  or  nuns  (a.d.  ^js),  could  leave  bequeits  10  a 
church  or  memotiil  church  (murrynuB).  or  to  a  pricM  or  a  oiook.  or 
in  any  shape  or  forni.  in  willing  or  without  it.    Later 

or  prophet,  or  the  holy  ingeli,"  for  building  an  oratory 
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butlbhto(.joulidi  (say  al 
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.   (a.n.   J19J  property 
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lirilt  be  given  for  "churchea,  hoaleU, 
rphan  home>,  and  homes  for  the  aged,  d 

■ee  from  uiaiion.  The  neai  year  (sjo)'  it  was  enacledlhat  pre- 
:riplion  even  for  100  yeara  did  not  alienale  chiuch  and  chaiitsbk 
ropeny.  The  bmdeH  inlerpretalion  w»  allowed.  If  by  will 
■hare  of  an  enale  was  left "  to  Chrin  our  t-ord."  the  chunrh  of  the 
Lty  or  other  locality  might  receive  it  as  heir;  "  let  Iheae,  the  law 
t"^.  hfM^i:  In  lt>e  holy  churches,  H  that  they  may  become  the 
I     .     ■      '    '  ■  '■.*'     It  wassufficienl  to  leave  pn>pertylo  the  poor 

[  II.  fd.  Kiueger.  187^.  ii.  3O.     ThebequeUwas 

r  wai  thus  church  property.    The  word  "  alms  " 
I-  '  i '  vas  given  lo  pious  uses,  and  ju  a  kind  of  publk: 

1  ,:■'■,.  I  ,-.  d  ihai  corpcmie  capacity  whkb  belonged  (0  all 
[.!'     I  'I    .1  I.,    iiuiioni  by  virtue  of  a  general  nik  of  law."    On 

in.  ■   I.;- ;■■      r.edorniulatedalknjtion  '*■"■  ffi- tl^W 

f,'i  '   I I'"     iwnen  of  brge  properties,  with  Ihe  cti^tii  and 

I ' "   '  -tales  and  Ihe  allowance*  of  civic  com  (aaama 

r  ;7>it  wiiitipubled  that  whatcverlheyattguired 

1  (((rfniliijiiiorinni  (lokraoil  might  be  considered 


Thus  grew  up  the  system  of  endowed  charities,  which  vith 
certain  modifications  continued  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and,  though  11  assumed  different  forms  in  connexion  with  gilds 
and  munidpaliliea.  In  England  it  still  retains,  partially  at  least, 
its  relation  to  Ihe  church.  Il  remained  Ihesyslem  of  institutional 
rebel  parallel  to  the  more  personal  almsgiving  of  the  parish. 

Monasticism,  in  acting  on  mm  of  strong  character,  endowed 
them  with  a  double  strength  of  will,  and  to  men  like  St  Gregory 
il  seemed  to  give  back  srith  idminislmtive  power  the  relentless 
firmness  of  the  Romaa  In  the  East  it  produced  Ihe  turbulent 
soldiery  of  the  church,  !n  Ihe  West  its  missionariea;  and  each 
mission-monastery  was  a  centre  of  relief.     But  whatever  the 

furthered  true  charity  from  the  sodat  standpoint,  though  out  of 
regard  la  some  of  its  institullonal  work  we  may  to  a  cettaiii  degree 
itualify  ihii  judgment.  The  movement  was  ahnoit  of  necosily 
in  large  measuie  anti-parochial,  and  thus  out  of  sympathy  wiih 
Ihe  charities  of  Ihe  pariah,  where  personal  relations  with  the  poor 
at  their  homes  count  for  most. 

of  it  may  be  weighed.  Monasticind  working 
:  helped  the  world  10  mliie  ibe  mood  of  kive 
life.  Of  the  natural  IJe  of  Ihe  world  and  iia 
igh  whk^h  Ihat  mood  w     "  ' 
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thediy.  Unlike  the  ftiin. 
I.  not  ■  elan  mined  up  w 
The  belief  in  ptjvwty_  m 


fined  condiliofi — iirei 

pctinl  HUgiutlon.  Charity  Rquiret  belief  mETOwth,  in  theaharing 
d  life,  in  tiM  ulillly  and  nobility  (d  what  i>  done  here  and  now  for 
the  htreafur  of  thli  pnent  world.  MonaMiciim  had  no  thought 
of  IhiL     It  waa  bated  OB  ■  belief  in  the  I    ' 


I'priog" 


:    Econoi 


Ia.d.  461)  had  Mforbid  urbmenlnm  uldng  I 
10  requin  the  nnunlage  of  widowi,  lubjc 
property  (Hadgkio;  Il^t  ""i.  I'"  ' 


.  appreelaCed  ia  value,  and  nec»> 
.  of  maintaining  ■  family  wat  freat- 
3r  a  bmber  Into  the  church.  The 
1  Bpite  of  church  lecliog  Marjorian 
taldne  the  veil  before  IbrEy,  and 
"^  forfeit  of 


^ject  to  a  larve  forfeil 

''  lo  l^famit  ™'  "^ 
cleu  of  the  lif 
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nwdrrni  triio  depreciale  thrift  a' 
family,  Ihe  nonlia,  believing  thi 
morality,  if  not  indeed,  aa  would 
all.  couUt  feel  but  little  enthuaianc 

able  fedinc.  By  the  •acerdotal-raonasiic  movement  Ihe  moralii 
force  of  ChriitlaniCy  wai  deiucuraliied.  Among  Itie  iKular  cle 
the  faltity  of  the  pontion  ai  betmn  men  and  womFn  ccvei 
itielt  in  retalloni  which  being  unhillawed  and  untecogniied  bei;^ 
abo  degnding.    But  hock  than  ■!'.  it  puilied  chyity  from 


dawning  habila  and  the  loving  eco'nomy  of  the  ho 
trcaliie  on  economy  in  the  older  Cceek  lenK  of 


depreciated  and  aomeiimn.  one  would  think,  quite  fotgotlea. 
Wc  may  ast,  then,  What  »n*  the  results  of  charity  at 
closeof  the  period  which  ends  with  St  Gregory  and  the  foimdi 
the  medieval  church?— tor  if  the  charity  is  reflected  in  the  a 
good  Ihe  resulli  ahould  l>e  nunlfnt.  Economic  and  s 
conditions  were  advcisc.  With  lessened  trade  Ihe  middle 
was  decaying  (Dill,  Rowat  Sotitly  in  Ike  Last  CaUiiry  of  llu 
iCej/(rn£infiK,p.io*)andaselfiiharistociacyti«ngup.  M 
cipal  responsibility  had  been  taJied  lo  ealinction.  The  pi 
service  was  corrupt.  The  rich  evaded  laiation,  the  poor  1 
oppressed  by  il.  There  were  laws  upon  laws,  endeavour 
underpin  the  framework  of  a  decaying  sodely.  Society 
bankrupt  of  skill — and  the  skill  of  a  generation  has  a  close  beating 
on  its  charitable  administration.     While  hospitals  incieased, 
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er  classes,  and  ultimalely  of  Ihc  ptople,  wi 
church.  The  church  strengthened  the  feeling  ot  kindness  foi 
Ihox  in  want,  widows,  orphans  and  the  sick.  II  lessened  the 
degradation  irf  the  "  actresses,"  and,  co-operating  with  Sloii 
opinion,  abolished  the  slaugbtei  ol  the  gladiatorial  shows.  It 
created  a  popular  "  dogmatic  syste-n  and  moral  discipline,'* 
which  paganism  failed  to  doi  hut  it  produced  no  prophet  of 
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iMii  stood  hight 


than  the  slave,  so  did  the  pauper,  socially 

support  hiniself,  eiceed  the  t'^anus.    Bad  ( 

and  traditions,  and  ■  bad  system  of  almsgiving,  might  enthral 

him-    But  the  way,  at  least,  was  open^  and  Ihus  U  became 

IraditionSiShould  in  the  end  idcompliih  Ihe  self-support  of  sociel 
the  independence  of  Ihe  whole  people. 

Pan  V. — Medieval  C^hakitv  jihd  its  Deveuifueht 

Il  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  thought  and  adminiitralii 

in  relation  to  (i)  Ihe  development  ol  charitable  respQnsihility 


e  parish,  and  the  use  of  tillie  and  church  property  for  poor 

ief :  and  (1)  the  revision  of  the  Iheoty  of  charity,  with  whick 

B  associated  thenamesof  St  Augustine  (354-430),  St  Benedict 

(48o-Mi),StBemard(i09i-i.53),  St  Francis  (ii8i-i.j6).ai>d 

-  —     nas  Aquinas  (iiis-1174).     (3)  There  follows,  intefaeKe 

■jo  England,  a  aketdi  ol  the  dependence  of  the  poor  uodff 

m,  the  charities  of  the  parish,  the  rtionasleTy  and  the 

I— the  medieval  system  of  endowed  charity;  the  rise  of 

I  municipal  charities;  the  decadence  at  the  dote  cd  the 
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thought  or  institutions  which  in  later  forms  are  intexwonn  , 
Ih  the  charitable  thought  and  endeavours  of  the  present  dsy. 
Nalurally,  Iwo  methods  of  relief  hav_^  usually  b«en  FniniEenl; 
iel  administered  locally,  chiefly  lo  residents  in  their  o'S 
mes,  and  reliel  administered  in  an  institution.     At  ni  ^iM 
B  time  of  Charlemagne  (743-8t4)  the  lystem  of  m94 
ief  was  parochial,  consisting  principally  of  asaistaiKe  ^f^** 
the  htnne.     After  that  time,  except  probably  in 
England,  the  inst  itutionalmethod  appean  lo  have  predomiiulcif, 
itery  or  hospital  in  one  form  or  anotho  ftadiall]' 
the  parish. 

was  the  o> 
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urch  fi 
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iended  by  a  blihop.     To . 


of  relief.  Originally  all  the  income  of  the  church  or  aacngalia 
was  paid  into  one  fund  only,  of  which  Ihe  bishop  had  chute,  and 
this  Tund  was  availaUe  primarily  for  chariubk  purpcM*.    Chinh 

^uncl^'oTcarthag^,  39«The  nimrT^^he  c1ergy*wert  ea»n<i « 
a  list  (nMfrfta/d  or  canat),  as  w«re  alio  the  aanet  ef  tlie  paDv.  and 
both  received  from  Che  church  their  daily  povtioa  (cJ.  Katzjnfv, 
CcsckkliU  dn  Uriklirlm  Aiminpflffi.  p,  117).  TIicte  wm  n 
cipenica  for  building.  Befucthe  nign  ol  ConKanlinr  (306)  \rrf 
lew  churches  were  built  (Ratiinger.  p.  IJO>,     Thus  Ihe  laily  chani 


c^   buUkioD*— fiV  fiBlhrr 
any  ipeDiirill^  lk«  nt 
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tury  (Raiiinger.  p.  >St)  the  dvic  uganiaaikni  vas  utilopd 
fucther  change.  The  Roman  provincea  wcr  divided  into 
areas.  laiUla.  and  Ihtae  were  adopted  by  the  cbuidi  as  bU 
parishes  or,  aa  we  should  call  them,  diooeaea:  aad  tlie  chiri 
became  the  cathedral  dty.  The  bishop  (hut  baamr  lespn 
in  Charlenagne'a  lime  both  fee  Ua  own  pariilt— that  ctf  the  tu 
church — and  for  the  auHrvlnoa  of  the  paritbea  in  tbe  fntfai 

/-....  „       Heh«lto 
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Fnittt,  p.  Jte)  for  tiie  Hjppoit  of  each  pi 
were  required  to  relieve  their  own  poor  ao  t 
into  other  citiea  (IL  Counc  Touts.  s6t). 
hxiging  for  ttraiigers.  The  method  wai 
became,  like  the  Jewish,  that  conlradictioa  in 
system  of  charilable  relief.  The  payment  of 
Charlemagne,  and  it  became  a  letal  due  (C< 
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relief  to  able-bodied  beggars  unless  they  were  set  to  work  (Charlem. 
CaftiL  V.  10).  Thus  wc  find  here  the  germ  of  a  poor-law  system. 
As  in  the  times  of  the  annona  civica,  slavery,  feudalism,  or  statutory 
serfdom,  the  burthen  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  fell  only  in 
part  on  charity.  Only  those  who  could  not  be  maintained  as 
members  of  some  "family"  were  properly  entitled  to  relief,  and 
in  these  circumstances  the  officially  recognized  clients  of  the  church 
consisted  of  the  gradually  decreasing  number  of  free  poor  and  those 
who  were  tenants  of  church  lands. 

Since  817  there  has  been  no  universally  binding  decision  of  the 
church  respecting  the  care  of  the  poor  (Ratzinger,  p.  3^6).  So  long 
ago  did  laicization  begin  in  charity.  In  the  wars  and  confusion  <^ 
the  9th  and  loth  centuries  the  poorer  freemen  lapsed  still  further 
into  slavery,  or  became  coloni  or  bond  servants;  and  later  they 
passed  under  the  feudal  rule.  Thus  the  church's  duty  to  relieve  them 
became  the  masters'  obligation  to  maintain  them.  Simultaneously 
the  activity  of  the  clergy,  regular  and  secular  alike,  dwindled.  They 
were  exhorted  to  increase  their  alms.  The  revenues  and  property 
of  "  the  poor  "  were  lareely  turned  to  private  or  partly  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  or  secularized.  Legacies  went  wholly  to  the  clergy,  but 
only  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  their  own  lands  was  used  for  relief; 
and  of  the  general  titne,  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  was  so  applied. 
Eventually  to  a  large  extent,  but  more  elsewhere  than  in  England 
(Ratzinger.  pp.  346,  269),  the  tithe  itself  was  appropriated  by  nobles 
or  even  by  tne  monasteries;  and  thus  during  and  after  the  loth 
century  a  new  organization  of  charity  was  created  on  non-parochial 
methods  of  relief.  Alms,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  had  always  been 
connected  with  penance.  But  the  character  of  the.  penitential 
system  had  altered.  By  the  7th  century  private  penance  nad  super- 
seded the  public  and  congregational  penance  of  the  earlier  church 
iDici.  Ckrutian  AntiquiUes,  art.  "  Penitence  ").  To  the  penalties 
of  exclusion  from  the  sacraments  or  from  the  services  of  the  church 
or  from  its  communion  was  coupled,  with  other  penitential  discipline, 
an  elaborate  penitential  system,  in  which  about  the  7th  century  the 
redemption  of  sin  by  the  "  sacrifice  "  ol  property,  payments  of 
money  fines,  &c..  was  introduced.  (Cf.  for  instance  Cone.  Elberti : — 
Labbeus  i.  969  (A.D.  305),  with  Cone  Berghamstedense,  Wilkins, 
Cone.  p.  60  (a.d.  696),  and  the  Penitential  (p.  115)  and  Canons 
(a.d.  960),  p.  336.)  The  same  sin  committed  by  an  overseer  (prae- 
positus  paganus)  was  compensated  by  a  fine  oil  lOO  solidi;  in  the 
case  of  a  cUonus  by  a  fine  of  50.  So  amongst  the  ways  of  penitence 
were  entered  in  the  above-mentioned  Canons,  to  erect  a  church,  and 
if  means  allowed,  add  to  it  land  ...  to  repair  the  public  roads  .  .  . 
**  to  distribute,"  to  help  poor  widows,  orphans  and  strangers,  redeem 
slaves,  fast, &c. — a  combination  of  "  snoa  deeds  "  which  suegests a  line 
of  thought  such  as  ultimately  found  expression  in  the  definition  of 
charities  in  the  Charitable  Uses  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  con- 
fessor, too.  was  "  spirituaiis  mtdicus,"  and  much  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  counsel  would  now  be  the  work  of  charity  would  in  his 
bands  be  dealt  with  in  that  capacity.  For  lesser  sins  (cf.  Bede  {6jy 
73.S)t  Hom.%^,  ouoted  by  Ratzinger)  the  penalty  was  prayer,  fasting 
and  alms;  for  tne  greater  sins — murder,  adultery  and  iaolatry — to 
give  up  all.  Thus  while  half-converted  barbarians  were  kept  in 
moral  subjection  by  material  penances,  the  church  was  enriched 
by  their  gifts;  ana  these  tended  to  support  the  monastic  and 
institutional  methods  which  were  in  favour,  and  to  which,  on  the 
revival  of  religious  earnestness  in  the  i  itb  century,  the  world  looked 
for  the  reform  of  social  life. 

To  understand  medieval  charity  it  is  necessary  to  return 
to  St  Augustine.  According  to  him,  the  motive  of  man  in  his 
iif«dx»vai  legitimate  effort  to  assert  himself  in  life  was  love  or 
#wteis«  a/  desire  (amor  or  cupido).  "  All  impulses  were  only 
*^^mSSf  *^ol"**®"*  <>'  ^'*  typical  characteristic  "  (Harnack. 
^'^'  History  of  Dogma  (trans.),  v.  iii.);  and  this  was  so 
alike  in  the  spiritual  and  the  sensuous  life.  Happiness  thus 
depended  on  desire;  and  desire  in  turn  depended  on  the 
regulation  of  the  will;  but  the  will  was  regulated  only  by  grace. 
God  was  the  spirituaiis  substantia;  and  freedom  was  the  identity 
of  the  will  with  the  omnipotent  unchanging  nature.  This 
highest  Being  was  "  holiness  working  on  the  will  in  the  form  of 
omnipotent  love."  This  love  was  grace — "  grace  imparting  itself 
in  love."  Loye  (caritas — charity)  is  identified  with  justice;  and 
the  will,  the  goodwill,  is  love.  The  identity  of  the  will  with  the 
will  of  God  was  attained  by  communion  with  Him.  The  after- 
life consummated  by  sight  this  communion,  which  was  here 
reached  only  by  faith.  Such  a  method  of  thought  was  entirely 
introspective,  and  it  turned  the  mind  "  wholly  to  hope,  asceticism 
and  the  contemplation  of  God  in  worship."  "Where  St  Augus- 
tine indulges  in  the  exposition  of  practical  piety  he  has  no  theory 
at  all  of  Christ's  work."  To  charity  on  that  side  he  added 
nothing.  In  the  1 1  th  century  there  was  a  revival  of  piety,  which 
had  amongst  its  objects  the  restoration  of  discipline  in  the 
monasteries  and  a  monastic   training  for  the  secular  clergy. 


To  this  Augustinian  thought  led  the  way.  "  Christianity  was 
asceticism  and  the  city  of  God  "  (Harnack  vi.  6).  A  new  religious 
feeling  took  possession  of  the  general  mind,  a  regard  and  adora- 
tion of  the  actual,  the  historic  Christ.  Of  this  St  Bernard  was 
the  expositor.  "  Beside  the  sacramental  Christ  the  image  of  the 
historical  took  its  place, — majesty  in  humility,  innocence  in 
penal  suffering,  life  in  death."  The  spiritual  and  the  sensuous 
were  intermingled.  Dogmatic  formulae  fell  into  the  background. 
The  picture  of  the  historic  Christ  led  to  the  realization  of  the 
Christ  according  to  the  spirit  (xard  mnvfta).  Thus  St  Bernard 
carried  forward  Augustinian  thought;  and  the  historic  Christ 
became  the  "  sinless  man,  approved  by  suffering,  to  whom  the 
divine  grace,  by  which  He  Uves,  has  lent  such  power  that  His 
image  takes  shape  in  other  menand  incites, them  to  corresponding 
humility  and  love." 

Humih'ty  and  poverty  represented  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  this  spirit  could  be  realized;  and  the  poverty  must 
be  spiritual,  and  therefore  self-imposed  ("  wilful,"  as  it  was 
afterwards  called).  This  led  to  practical  results.  Poverty  was 
not  a  social  state,  but  a  spiritual;  and  consequently  the  poor 
generally  were  not  the  pauperes  Ckristi^  but  those  who,  like  the 
monks,  had  taken  vows  of  poverty.  From  these  premisses 
folk>wed  later  the  doctrine  that  gifts  to  the  church  were  not 
gifts  to  the  poor,  as  once  they  had  been,  but  to  the  religious 
bodies.  The  church  was  not  the  church  of  the  poor,  but  of  the 
poor  in  spirit.  But  the  immediate  effect  was  the  belief  for  a  time, 
apparently  almost  universal,  that  the  salvation  of  society  would 
come  from  the  monastic  orders.  By  their  aid,  backed  by  the 
general  opinion,  the  secular  clergy  were  brought  back  to  celibacy 
and  the  monasteries  newly  disciplined.  But  charity  could  not 
thus  regain  its  touch  of  life  and  become  the  means  of  raising 
the  standard  of  social  duty* 

Next,  one  amongst  many  who  were  stirred  by  a  kindred 
inspiration,  St  Francis  turned  back  to  actual  life  and  gave  a  new 
reality  to  religious  idealism.  For  him  the  poor  were  once  again 
the  pauperes  Christi.  To  follow  Christ  was  to  adopt  the  life  of 
"  evangelical  poverty,"  and  this  was  to  Uve  among  the  poor  the 
life  of  a  poor  man.  The  follower  was  to  work  with  his  hands  (as 
the  poor  clergy  of  the  early  church  had  done  and  the  clergy  ol 
the  early  English  church  were  exhorted  to  do);  he  was  to  receive 
no  money;  he  was  to  earn  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  though 
what  he  could  jiot  earn  he  might  beg.  To  ask  for  this  was  a  right , 
so  long  as  he  was  bringing  a  better  life  into  the  world.  All  in 
excess  of  this  he  gave  to  the  poor.  He  would  possess  no  property , 
buildings  or  endowments,  nor  was  his  order  to  do  so.  The  fubess 
of  his  life  was  in  the  complete  realization  of  it  now,  without  the 
cares  of  property  and  without  any  fear  of  the  future.  Having  a 
definite  aim  and  mission,  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  want  that 
might  come  upon  him,  and  his  life  was  a  discipline  to  enable  him 
to  suffer  it  if  it  came.  To  him  humility  was  the  soul  making 
itself  fit  to  love;  and  poverty  was  humility  expanded  from  a 
mood  to  a  life,  a  life  not  guarded  by  seclusion  •  but  spent  amongst 
those  who  were  actually  poor.  The  object  of  Ufe  was  to  console 
the  poor — those  outside  all  monasteries  and  institutions — the 
l>oor  as  they  lived  and  worked.  The  movement  was  practically 
a  lay  movement,  and  its  force  consisted  in  its  simplicity  and 
dircctness.  Book  learning  was  disparaged:  Ufe  was  to  be  the 
teacher.  The  brothers  thus  became  observant  and  practical, 
and  afterwards  indeed  learned,  and  their  learning  had  the  same 
characteristics.  Their  power  lay  in  their  practical  sagacity, 
in  their  treatment  of  life,  outside  the  cloister  and  the  hospital, 
at  first  hand.  They  knew  the  people  because  they  settled 
amongst  them,  living  just  as  they  did.  This  was  their  method 
of  charity. 

The  inspiration  that  drew  St  Francis  to  this  method  was 
the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ.  But  it  was  mor^  than 
this.  The  Christ  was  to  him,  as  to  St  Bernard,  an  ideal,  whose 
nature  passed  into  that  of  the  contemplating  and  adoring 
beholder,  so  that,  as  he  said,  "  having  lost  its  individuality,  of 
itself  the  creature  could  no  longer  act."  He  had  no  impulse 
but  the  Christ  impulse.  He  was  changed.  His  identity  was 
merged  in  that  of  Christ.    And  with  this  came  the  conception  of  a 
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gndoui  uid  finely  ordered  cbadly.  moving  like  the  nitunl 
Torldia&coiutant hatmonloui  development  towardsadcfinite 
CDd.  The  myslicism  w*s  inlecw,  but  it  wu  pnctiul  beciuie  it 
wu  intenK.  In  Ihat  liy  the  itmigtli  ol  tbe  movement  of  the 
tnie  Fnndicans.  'tiai  in  those  orden  that,  whether  called 
heretical  or  not,  followed  thttn— Lolludi  end  olhen.  Religion 
thiu  became  a  pcnooal  and  originil  poiKuioa.  It  became 
individual.  It  wai  iiupired  by  a  uciil  eaduvoui,  and  fot  the 
woild  at  large  it  made  of  cbtTlly  a  new  thing. 

St  Thomas  Aquinas  tooli  up  St  Bemard'i  petition.  Re- 
nunciation of  ptopetty,  voluntary  poverty,  waa  in  hii  view 
alio  a  necessary  means  of  reaching  the  peifect  life^  and  the 
feeling  that  was  akla  to  Ihit  renunciition  and  prompted  it  wai 
charity,  "  All  peif ection  of  the  Christian  life  was  to  be  attained 
according  to  charily,"  and  charily  united  ui  to  God. 

in  the  fyitem  daborated  by  Sc  Thomas  Aquiiui  two  lim  of 
thought  an  wmugbt  into  ■  kind  of  harrnony.  The  one  >tand> 
foe  Arinotle  and  nature,  the  other  (oi  Cbnilian  tradition  and 
theology.  We  have  thus  a  duplicate  thcocyof  thought  and  action 
IhrougluHit.  both  rational  and  tbcolofic  viituea.  and  a  duplicate 
beatitude  or  itate  t£  happineit  coneapondenl  Eo  each.  On  (he  one 
liand  it  h  anued  that  the  good  act  u  an  act  which,  in  relation  to 
it!  objeel,  wlully  lervs  in  pumoiej  and  tbui  the  meaaure  of  good- 
iHis  (Fn'iM  SmiaJti  Siimmai  naltr.  Q.  xviu.  1)  ■•  the  proponion 
betwica  Ktion  and  effect.  On  the  othcrband,  the  *«  hai  to  aliify 
the  twc^oM  law.  huinin  leuon  and  eternal  rewon.  From  the  point 
of  view  el  the  former  the  cardinal  factor  it  dcaire,  which,  made  pro- 
portionate to  an  end,  it  love  (aw};  and. seeking  the  good  of  othen. 
It  lo»  iu  quality  of  coseupiieeBce  and  iHsniea  friendly  love  (omor 

tbeohgic  nitue,  may  meet.  All  virtue  or  goodnew  ii  a  degne  of 
love  (oiiwr),  if  by  virtue  we  mean  the  cardinaT virtues  and  refer  to  the 
rule  of  reason  only.  Bui  there  are  also  theologic  virtues,  which 
are  on  one  side  "  esaential."  on  the  other  side  panicipalive.  As 
wood  Ignited  participates  in  the  natural  fire,  so  does  the  Individual 
in  these  virtues  (11.11."  Iiii.  i).  Charity  it  a  kind  of  friendihip 
towards  God.  It  it  received  pa  Miaiaatm  ifintui  mctt,  and  u 
the  chief  and  root  of  the  theologic  virtues  of  faith  and  hope,  and  on 
it  the  ratjona]  vittuei  depend.  They  are  not  degreci  of  charily  as 
tbey  are  of  (amar)  love,  but  charity  civet  purpoae,  order  and  quality 
to  then  alt.  In  Ihit  wnte  the  word  ii  applied  le  the  rational  vhtuet 
—at,  (or  iMtanct.  beneficence.  The  counterpart  <A  cbatlty  in  social 
GFe  ia  oity  {miseriariu),  the  coinpasuon  that  movea  ut  to  supply 
want  {mmmA  ntiptnis  Cktuliwut  in  miMtri£or4ia  ansuttt 
.J  — , — ?_-  -*_L  T*  |j_  however.an  emotion,  not  a  virtue. 
•.  nikH,  emotion  (.  .  .  pttlit  ol  il 

...     .  _    .   :  intervention  of  pity.    Tlie 

.  ... to  purdoiie  qiirilual  good  by  a  corporal 

merit  a  spiritual  good  (ptr  tfftclum  ariUtii)  through 
te  of  charity;  and  from  that  point  of  view  ilt  ellscl 
IS  teMea  oy  the  recipient  being  moved  10  pray  for  hii  benefaclot. 
The  claim  o(  othen  on  our  beneficence  ii  relative,  according  to 
consanguinity  and  other  bonds  (H.  H."  mi.  1).  lubieci  lo  the 
condition  that  the  common  good  ol 
\imniiH)  than  that  of  one.    Obedie.- . 

nay  be  trossoA  \]y  nlVer  obligalionj,  aa,  iw  ■■■Knm.v,  uui/  w  un 
church.  To  eivealiniisa  command.  Ainu  should  consUt  of  the 
•upcrfluoui— ihut  i^.  ol  withal  the  iadividual  potacHea  after  he  bat 
reserved  what  ii  nfza^rf.  What  is  nsxstaiy  Ibe  donor  should 
Ex  In  due  rcliiiun  to  the  claims  of  Ids  family  and  dcpendanti.  hit 
position  lo  life  (Jijniloi),  and  the  sustenance  ol  hie  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  hit  gift  ihou  Id  meet  the  actual  necesBties  of  the  recipient 

paft  (■<  Axf*  fkOiiHliir)  ir  to  not  of  tpiril  and  apathy  (nf  afiii 
reiaifiiKi  t(  rffriHriiun  sS),  though  aUmrtnce  muu  be  made  for 
dlirennlreq.''-----^-  '"■- ''■•- ""-     ' ' 


.    ,  to).    Itit. 
It  be  regulated  like  any  «hi 


m  ju^  cnougn  auowi 
!o  man r  penont  than  to^i 


It  will' be  seei ,. 

duplicate  theory  of  thought, 


yiife.    Itw. 

tin  from  another;  a 


illy  the  conditions  of  good  u 
Ing  the  two  into  unison.  Logically  the  argumen 
■rmt  that  lail  ia  aaclal  bene^t  (produce  rimia 
lor  inalancx)  fail  alto  in  spiritual  good,  for  the  tw 
"^  '  '  9  reaaid  to  the  former  he  does  not  ] 

and,  in  apite  of  his  Aristotle,  he  m 

which  Aristotle,  as  a  doae  observer  ol  aacitl  co 
«t  tpfis  without  purpoie  and  recipiodty  fo«er  tbe 
are  dedgned  to  meet.  The  proverb  o(  the"  piens 
iicable  to  ecdcsiaatical  at  to  political  almigivin| 
n  proved  by  the  event.    The  diiiribution  of  aU 


forma  the  defining  srords  of  the  "'' 
?  lays  itmt  on  tbe  impottancc  of 


■-  a  long  looal  tr 
■  fon 


On  thii  foundation  was  bi 
chaiity,  which  in  one  shape  oi 
and  which  St  Hiomat  quotci 

Bpirituil  ads  (cofUHfe,  tarpe,  dsce,  aoUrt,  remiUt,  Ur^  v^i 
counsel,  sustain,  teach,  console,  save,  pardon,  pray;  and  tiu 
seven  corporal  (talw,  pole,  cibe,  rtdimt,  Ugt^  uiHga^  aW-'> 
I  clotbe,  I  give  drink  lo.  1  feed.  I  free  fnim  pritoa,  I  ibeher, 
t  assist  in  sicknat,  I  bury  (II,  U,-  uiiL  2).  Tbex  ia  sntet- 
quent  thought  became  "  gixxl  woiki."  and  availed  for  the 
after-life,  bringing  with  them  definite  boons.  TIibs  charily 
was  linked  to  Ibe  system  of  indulgences.  The  bias  of  the  act 
of  charity  a  made  to  favour  tbe  actor.  Ptimaiily  the  beaeti 
reverts  to  him.  He  becomes  eonsdoua  oF  an  ultimate  tewafd 
accruing  to  himself-  Tfaesimptidly  of  Iliedeed,lliespAnlaiidiy 
from  which,  ai  in  a  well-practised  art,  its  frcshnesa  ^idBcs  a^i 
its  good  eEecu  result,  it  falsified  at  tbe  outseL  Tic  Ihosfbl 
Ihat  should  be  wholly  concerned  in  the  lulfilnusl  of  a  liefault 
purpose  it  diverted  from  it,  Tlie  deed  itself,  apsut  baa  the 
outcome  of  the  deed,  it  highly  considered.  An  enronc  iDdwx* 
ment  is  placed  on  Ipving,  counselling,  and  the  like,  bat  dobc  ob 
the  peraonsl  or  social  utility  of  the  gpft  or  counseL  Yet  the 
value  of  these  lies  in  their  end.  No  policy  01  sdesice  of  charity 
can  grow  out  of  such  a  syiiem.  It  csd  prwluce  inntiKaible 
isolated  acts,  which  may  or  may  not  be  beneficent,  bat  it  cannot 
enkindle  the  "  ortlered  charity."  This  charity  is,  strictly  ipcak- 
ing.  by  its  very  nature  alike  inteUectual  and  emotioaaL     Otho- 

mlghl  BtimuUte  it,  intelligence  woiJd  not  guide  it. 

There  are,  then,  these  three  lines  of  tboti^t.  That  ol  St 
Bernard,  who  invigorated  the  monastic  movement,  and  helped 
to  make  the  monastery  or  hospital  the  teolre  of  dnriialilc 
relief.  That  of  St  Frandt.  who,  passing  by  regulai  aad  secalir 
clergy  alike,  revived  and  rdnvigorated  the  conception  of  charily 
and  gave  it  once  more  tbe  reality  of  a  sodai  force,  kikowing  thit 
it  would  find  a  freer  scope  and  Urgcr  usefulness  in  tbe  life  (^  the 
people  than  in  the  religious  aristocracy  of  monasteriea.  And 
that  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  who.  analysing  the  pmbleB  cf 
chanty  and  almsgiving,  and  associating  it  with  definite  giuqa 
of  wotks,  led  to  its  taking,  in  the  common  tluught,  mtaia 
stereotyped  Fonns,  10  Ihat  ita  social  aim  and  pwpac  wot 
ignored  and  its  power  foi  good  was  neutralized. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  tbe  cocditioni  o(  todil  Ot  in 
which  these  thoughts  fermented  and  took  ptaccical  sh^pe.  The 
population  of  England  from  the  Conquest  Id  tbe  ^_^ 
I4th  century  is  estimated  at  between  ij  and  i|  aWaiiM 
millions.  London,  it  is  believed,  bad  a  population  ■■■Mkap 
of  about  40,000-  Other  towns  were  small.  Two  or  ?  . 
three  of  the  larger  hsd  4000  or  5000  inhabilanla-  The  "^"^ 
only  substantial  building  in  a  village,  apart  perhaps  [rem  the 
minor-house,  was  the  church,  used  for  many  secnlai  as  ■<£ 
as  religious  purposes-  In  the  towns  the  mtid  or  wvod-pavrd  huts 
sheltered  a  people  who.  accepting  a  common  poverty,  uadrd 
in  little  piore  than  the  necessaries  of  life  (Green.  Tr^m  Lift  n 
fAeijriCriilHry,  i.13).  The  population  was  stationsry,  FataiM 
and  pestilence  were  of  frequent  occurrence  (Creishloti.  Epiirraa 
in  Brilain.p.  iq),  and  for  the  careless  there  was  wule  at  harvest- 
time  and  want  in  winter.  Hunger  was  the  iliill  iiigisnl  cl 
society.  Owing  to  the  hardship  and  penury  ol  life  infant  mor- 
tality was  probably  very  greal  (DIashDl,  SiaUtti  in  Stidttunst, 
p.  1 13).    The  isth  cenLuiy  was.  however,  "  the  golden  ap  of 

of  charily  to  tbis  people  till  the  end  of  tliat  ccntoty.  In  older 
to  estimate  this  we  have  to  apply  .tests  similat  to  those  «t 
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applied  before  to  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  pre^medieval 
church. 

.  The  Family. — ^Largely  Germanic  in  its  origin,  we  may  perhaps 
set  down  as  efementar  in  the  English  race  what  Tacitus  said  of  the 
Germans.  They  had  the  home  virtues.  They  had  a  high  regard 
for  chastity,  and  respected  and  enforced  the  family  tie.  The  wife 
was  honoured.  The  men  were  poor,  but  when  the  actual  pressure 
of  their  work — fighting — was  removed,  idle.  They  were  bom 
gamUers.  Much  toil  fell  upon  the  wife;  but  slavery  was  rather  a 
form  of  tenure  than  a  Roman  bondage.  As  elsewhere,  there  was  in 
England  "  the  joint  family  or  household  "  (Pollock  and  Maitland, 
EngUsk  Lam  before  Edward  I.  i.  31).  Each  member  of  the  com- 
munity was,  or  should  be,  under  some  lord;  for  the  lordless  man 
was,  like  the  wanderer  in  Homer,  who  belonged  to  no  phratry. 
suspected  and  dangerous,  and  his  kinsfolk  might  be  required  to  find 
a  lord  for  him.  There  was  personal  servitude,  but  it  was  not  of  one 
complexion;  there  were  grades  amongst  the  unfree,  and  the  general 
advance  to  freedom  was  continuous.  By  the  9th  century  the  larger 
amount  of  the  slavery  was  bondage  by  tenure.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  though  "  the  larger  half  of  the  rural  population  was 
unfree,"  yet  the  serf,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  hu  lord's 
chattel,  was  free  against  all  save  his  lord.  A  century  later  (1381) 
villenage — that  is  payment  for  tenancy  by  service,  instead  of  by 
quit>rent — was  practically  extinguished.  So  steady  was  the  progress 
towards  the  freedom  and  self-maintenance  of  the  individual  and  his 
family. 

The  Manor. — In  social  importance,  next  to  the  family,  comes 
the  manor,  the  organization  of  which  affected  charity  greatly  on 
one  side.  It  was  "  an  economic  unit,"  the  estate  ol  a  lord  on  which 
there  were  associated  the  lord  with  his  demesne,  tenants  free  of 
Bcrvicc.  and  villeins  and  others,  tenants  by  service.  All  had  the  use 
of  land,  even  the  serf.  The  estate  was  regulated  by  a  manor  court, 
consisting  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  his  representative,  and  the  free 
tenants,  and  entrusted  ^th  wide  quasi-domestic  jurisdiction.  The 
value  of  the  estate  depended  on  the  labour  available  for  its  cultivation, 
and  the  cultivators  were  the  u nf ree  tenants.  Hence  the  lord,  through 
the  nunor-court,  required  an  indemnity  or  fine  if  a  child,  for  instance, 
left  the  manor;  and  similarly,  if  a  villcm  died,  his  widow  might  have 
to  remarry  or  pay  a  fine.  Thus  the  lord  reacquired  a  servant  and 
the  widow  and  her  family  were  maintained.  The  courts,  too,  fixed 
prices,  and  thus  in  local  and  limited  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
were  able  to  equalize  them  in  a  measure  and  neutralize  some  of  the 
effectsof  scarcity.  In  this  way,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and,  where 
the  manor  courts  remained  active,  till  much  later,  a  self-supporting 
social  organization  nuide  any  systematic  public  or  charitable  relief 
unnecessary. 

The  Parish  and  Ike  Tithe. — The  conversion  of  England  in  the 
7th  century  was  effected  by  bishops,  accompanied  oy  itinerant 
priests,  who  made  use  of  conventual  houses  as  the  centres  of  their 
work.  The  parochial  system  was  not  firmly  established  till  the 
loth  century  (970).  Then,  by  a  law  of  Edgar,  a  man  who  had  a 
church  on  his  own  land  was  allowed  to  pay  a  third  of  his  tithe  to  his 
own  church,  instead  of  giving  the  whole  01  it  to  the  minister  or  con- 
ventual church.  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (667),  had 
introduced  the  Carolingian  system  into  England ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  parish  priest  was  leouired  to  provide  for  strangers  and  to  keep 
a  room  in  his  house  for  tnem.  Of  the  tithe,  a  third  and  not  a  fourth 
was  to  go  to  the  poor  with  any  surplus;  and  in  order  to  have  larger 
means  of  helping  them,  the  priests  were  urged  to  work  themselves, 
according  to  the  ancient  canons  of  the  church  (cf.  Labbeus,  IV. 
Cone.  Carthag.  a.d.  398).  The  importance  of  the  tithe  to  the  poor 
is  shown  by  acts  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that,  if  parochial  tithes  were  appropriated  to  a  monastery, 
a  portion  of  them  should  be  assigned  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  At 
a  very  eariy  date  (1287)  quasi-compulsory  charges  in  the  nature  of 
a  rate  were  imposed  on  parishioners  for  various  church  purposes 
(Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  004),  though  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
a  compulsory  church  rate  was  seldom  made.  Collections  were  made 
by  paid  a>llectors,  especially  for  Hock-tide  (q.v.)  money — gathered  for 
cnurch  purposes  (Brand's  Antiquities,  p.  1 12).  But  there  must  have 
been  many  varieties  in  practice.  In  Somersetshire  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  (1340  to  1560)  show  that  the  parish  contributed 
nothing  to  the^  relief  of  the  poor,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
personal  charities  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  charities  of  the  gild 
fellowships  and  of  the  parsonage  house  sufficed  (Bishop  Hobhouse, 
Churchwardens'  Accounts,  134Q-1560,  Somerset  Record  Society). 
Many  parishes  possessed  land,  houses  and  cattle,  and  received  gifts 
and  legacies  of  all  kinds.  The  proceeds  of  this  property,  if  nven 
for  the  use  of  the  parish  generally,  might,  if  necessaiy,  be  available 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but,  if  given  definitely  for  their  use,  would 
Dcovide  doles,  or  stock  cattle  or  "  poor's  "  lands.  &c.  (Cf .  Au^stus 
jessopp.  Before  the  Great  Pillage,  p.  40;  and  many  instances  in  the 
reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  1818-1835.)  Of  the  endow-  , 
ments  for  parish  doles  veiy  many  may  have  disappeared  in  the  break- 
up of  the  i6th  century.  There  were  also  "  Parish  Ales,"  the  proceeds 
01  which  would  be  used  for  parish  purposes  or  for  relief.  Further, 
all  the  greater  festivals  were  days  of  feasting  and  the  distribution 
of  food;  at  funerals  also  there  were  often  large  distributions,  and 
alao  at  marriages.    The  faithful  generally,  subject  to  penance,  were 


required  to  relieve  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  In  the  larger  part  of 
England  the  parish  and  the  vill  were  usually  coterminous.  In  the 
north  a  parish  contained  several  vills.  There  were  thus  side  by  side 
the  charitable  relief  system  of  the  parish,  which  at  an  early  date 
became  a  rating  area,,  and  the  self-supporting  system  of  the  manor. 

The  Monasteries.— ^A»  Christianity  spread  monasteries  spread, 
and  each  monastery  was  a  centre  of  relief.  Sometimes  they  were 
established,  like  St  Albans  (796),  for  a  hundred  Benedictine  monks 
and  for  the  entertainment  of  strangere;  or  sometimes  without  any 
such  special  purpose,  like  the  abbey  of  Croyland  (reorganized  946), 
which,  becoming  exceeding  rich  from  its  dioersorium  pauterum, 
or  almonry,  "  relieved  the  whole  country  round  so  that  proaigious 
numbers  resorted  to  it."  At  Glastonbury,  for  instance  (1537). 
£140  16s.  8d.  was  given  away  in  doles.  But  documents  seem  to 
prove  (Denton,  England  in  Fifteenth  Century,  p.  245)  that  the 
relief  generally  given  by  monasteries  was  much  kns  than  is  usually 
supposed. 

The  general  system  may  be  described  (cf.  Rule,  Sif  Dunst.  CanL 
Archp.  p.  42,  Dugdale;  J.  B.  Clark,  The  Observatues,  Augustinian 
Priory,  Barnwell;  Abbot  Gasquet,  English  Monastic  Life).  The 
almonry  was  usually  near  the  church  of  the  monastery.  An  almoner 
waft  in  charge.  He  was  to  be  prudent  and  discreet  in  the  distribution 
of  his  doles  (portionef)  and  to  relieve  travellers,  palmers,  chaplains 
and  mendicants  (mendieanles,  apparently  the  beggare  recognized 
as  living  by  begging,  such  as  we  nave  noted  under  other  social  con- 
ditions), and  the  leprous  more  liberally  than  others.  The  old  and 
infirm,  lame  and  blind  who  were  confined  to  their  beds  he  was  to 
visit  and  relieve  suitably  (in  comtetenti  annona).  The  importunity 
of  the  poor  he  was  to  put  up  with,  and  to  meet  their  need  as  far  as 
he  could.  In  the  almonry  there  were  usually  rooms  for  the  sick. 
The  sick  outside  the  precincts  were  relieved  at  the  almoner*s  dis- 
cretu>n.  Continuous  relief  might  be  given  after  consultation  with 
the  superior.  ^  All  the  remnants  of  meals  and  the  old  clothes  of  the 
monks  were  given  to  the  almoner  for  distribution;  and  at  Christmas 
he  had  a  store  of  stockings  and  other  articles  to  give  away  as 
presents  to  widows,  orphans  and  poor  clerks.  He  also  provided 
the  Maundy  gifts  and  selected  the  poor  for  the  washing  of  feet. 
He  was  thus  a  local  visitor  and  alms  distributor,  not  merely  at  the 
gate  of  the  monastery  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  also  at 
his  disposal  "  indoor  relief  for  the  sick.  Separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  house  there  was  also  a  dormitocy  and  rooms  and  the  kitchen 
for  strangers.  A  hospUularius  attended  to  their  needs  and  novices 
waited  on  them.  Guests  who  were  laymen  might  stay  on,  work- 
ing in  return  for  board  and  lodging  (Smith's  Did,  Christian  Antig., 
"Benedictine"). 

The  monasteries  often  established  hospitals;  they  served  also  as 
schools  for  the  gentry  and  for  the  poor;  and  they  were  pioneers  of 
agriculture.  In  the  12th  century,  in  which  many  monastic  orden 
were  constituted,  there  were  many  lavish  endowments.  In  the  14th 
century  their  usefulness  had  begun  to  wane.  At  the  end  of  that 
century  the  larger  estates  were  generally  held  in  entail,  with  the 
result  that  younjser  sons  were  put  into  religious  houses.  This 
woridliness  had  its  natural  consequences.  In  the  15th  century, 
owing  to  mismanagement,  waste,  and  subsequently  to  the  decline 
of  rural  prosperity,  their  resources  were  areatly  cnppled.  In  their 
relatbn  to  charity  one  or  two  points  may  oe  noted:  (i)  Of  the  small 
population  of  England  the  professed  monks  and  nuns  with  the  parish 
priests  (Rogers,  Hut.  Agrie.  and  Prices,  L  58)  numbered  at  least 
30,000  or  40,000.  This  number  of  celibates  was  a  standing  protest 
against  the  moral  sufficiency  of  the  family  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
amongst  them  were  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  visited  the  poor 
and  nursed  the  sick  in  hospitals;  and  many  who  now  succumb 
physically  or  mentally  to  the  pressure  of  life,  and  are  cared  for  in 
institutions,  may  then  have  foupd  maintenance  and  a  retreat  in 
the  monasteries.  (2)  Bound  together  by  no  common  controlling 
organization,  the  monasteries  were  but  so  many  miscellaneous 
centres  of  relief,  chiefly  casual  relief.  They  were  mostly  "  magni- 
ficent hostelries."  (3;  They  stood  outside  the  parish,  and  they 
weakened  its  organization  and  hampered  its  development. 

The  Hospitals. — ^The  revival  of  piety  in  the  nth  century  led  to 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hospitals  and  hospital  orders. 
To  show  how  far  they  covered  the  fiekf  in  England  two  instances 
may  be  quoted.  At  CTanterbury  (Creighton,  Epidemics,  p.  87)  there 
were  four  for  different  purposes,  two  endowed  by  Lanfranc  (1084), 
one  for  poor,  infirm,  lame  and  blind  men  and  women,  and  one  out- 
side the  town  for  lepers.  These  hospitals  were  put  under  the  charge 
of  a  priory,  and  endowed  out  <A  tithes  payable  to  the  secular  clergy. 
Later  (Henry  II.),  a  hospital  for  leprous  sistere  was  established, 
and  afterwards  a  hospital  for  leprous  monks  and  poor  relations  of 
the  monks  of  St  Augustine's.  In  a  less  populous  parish,  Luton 
(Cobbe,  Lulon  Church),  there  were  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  an  alms- 
house, and  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  sick  and  one  for  the  leprous. 
The  word  "  leper,"  it  is  evident,  was  used  very  loosely,  and  was 
applied  to  many  diseases  other  than  leprosy.  There  were  hospitals 
for  the  infirm  and  the  leprous;  the  disease  was  not  considered 
contagious.  The  hospital  in  its  modem  sense  was  but  slowly  created. 
Thus  St  Bartholomew's  in  London  was  founded  (1123)  for  a  master, 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  diseased 
persons  till  they  got  well;  of  distressed  women  big  with  child  till 
they  were  able  to  go  abroad;  and  for  the  maintenance,  until  the  age 
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f  inDtben  died  in  the  houii 
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biabop'B  ordinary  C^  Henry  V^  i.  i)  * 
hoiF^taLt  apart  from  Che  founder. 
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1y  afie(%en(v  V 
s  Iheir  original  purpo&e 
xame  important.  Thui,  igr  iii>i> 
ra  |i]6])  li  republished  by  the  Ion 
d  pneil.  gued  nuUi  Uproit  rtptritb 
and  a  umiiar  nospiLai  lounded  in  Reniy  l.'a  time  near  Oifo 
deayed.  and  ia  given  by  Edward  111.  10  Otiel  College,  Oxfc 
maimainachaDlalnaodpoprbrethren.    Thui.  apart  Irom  she 

hirt  at  »n  early  date,  anif  •upplied  many  precedenu  to  Wolaey. 
Edward  VI.  and  the  Km-RcTorniaiion  biihopa.  The  ayjiem  of 
endowDienlB  vaa  indeed  far  mnre  adapuble  than  it  would  ' 
•ighlieen.  to  have  been  (7)  r*«&.ar«r<i/^«™«.-Theh. 
were  chieBy  uipported  by  nntt  or  tbo  prodiKe  01  Land 
ailachcd  IB  monaiteriea.  out  of  the  titbe  oTtheir  n»iut1ic  I 
ether  eourcei  of  rrvenue,  or  out  of  the  appropriated  Iithei 

tecular  clcr^;  or  they  mijht  be  In  port  miiat^ned  by  col 

made,  for  initinee,  by  a  ccnnmiiikMier  duly  ■uthoriied  by  a  lannal 
popes,  archbiahop*  and  biriiops  to  tboie  — ''- ' — """  ^"  i^-^-r..^™- 
JCobbe,  p.j5):or  ■ " ' 


na^FeS^ 


Um^y  «ilh"i"rr 


of  leper  hoepilalfc  H  •  ^t*'  ■■''' 

begged  in  the  marten;  or  by  a^ptoctor,  in  tli 

il  (ervice.  and  there  received  tbe  voluntary  giEu 


gregaiion  ";  or  they  might  receive  rnmatet  on  p 
pparenlly  a  irequent  abuse,  decayed  lervantaoJt 
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L  the  15th  century  ihc  towns  grew  in  impcvtuice.     Fxnt  iBc 
1  trade  and  then  the  doth  trade  Aoujished,  and  the  ^^c*-*^ 

rioped  a  large  shipping  trade.    The  lowns  grew  up 

like  "  Utile  piincipaliliea  ";  and  for  the  advincenicnl  ^^^^^ 
of  tnde,  gilds,  consifiling  alike  of  mastersand  workmen,  t^^w^ 
Tc  formed,  which  endeavoured  10  regulate  and  then 
monopolize  the  market.  By  degrees  the  cofpontiona  tH  the 
Tns  were  worked  in  their  interests,  and  the  whole  connmcial 
item  became  restiiclive  and  inadaplahle.  Meanwhile  the 
■ns  attmcted  newcomers;  freedom  Irom  fendal  obhgaTkAj 
.3  gained  with  cnmparative  ean;  and  a  new  t^tbs  waa  can- 
gregaling,  a  population  of  inhabitants  not  c]uali5Hl  aa  btu^et) 
or  gild  memben,  women,  sons  living  with  their  fathers,  tneniit 
servants  and  apprentico.  Tixtt  was  thus  an  iacreasing  lesttic- 
tion  imposed  on  trade,  coupled  with  a  growing  fi*bi.  Katuralhr, 
then,  lay  charities  sprang  up  for  members  of  ^Idt,  and  fv 
burden  and  for  the  commnnalty.  Klen  left  estates  to  their  gikt> 
to  maintain  decayed  members  in  bospitals,  almshouses  or  other- 
wise, to  educate  their  children,  portion  their  rlaugfaten,  and  to 
assist  their  widows.  Tie  tniddle-clasa  trader  was  thus  in  great 
measure  insured  igaioit  the  tisks  of  life.  Tlic  gilds  wen  nae 
sign  of  the  new  temper  and  wauu  of  hurghen  freed  frcai  feudal- 
ism. Another  sign  wu  a  new  sundatd  of  mannen.  Rolei  and 
UW9,  Hcsiodic  in  their  lone,  bcooie  populai — in  legard,  for 
inslanric,  to  auch  a  question  as  "  how  10  etuble  a  man  to  hvs 
on  bis  means,  and  to  keep  himself  and  those  belonging  to  him-" 
The  boroughs  stablished  other  charities  also,  liospfltals  and  alnta- 
houses  for  the  people,  a  movement  which,  tike  that  oi  the  gilds, 
began  very  early — in  Italy  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  Xiiry 
sometimes  gave  outdoor  relief  also  to  registered  poor  (GTCcnL4i). 
and  they  had  in  large  towru  courts  of  orphans  presided  over  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  thus  taking  over  a  duly  that  peevKPUsly 
had  been  one  of  conspicuous  impotunce  in  the  diuich.  As  arly 
u  1157  in  Westphalian  towns  there  was  ■  rough-and-ready 
system  of  Easter  relief  of  the  pi  .  .     -      .  - 


■  of  relief  (Rauinger,  p 


wnoi  with  a  systematic  pfi>- 

52).    Thus  at  the  ckae  ol  the 

te  ^adually  assuming  what  had  brei 

While  a  new  freedom  was  being  attained  by  the  labourer  ia 
the  country  and  the  burgher  in  the  town,  the  difficulty  of  obtain< 
ing  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  for  agriculture  must  _ 
have  been  constant,  especially  at  every  visitation  of  ^^Z^^ 
plague  and  famine.  In  accordance  with  a  genetil  bmhi 
policy  of  state  regulation  which  ma  to  control  aikd 
supervise  industry,  agriculture  and  poor  relief  and  to  repreB 
vagrancy  hy  gaols  and  houses  of  coneclion,  the  state  stepped 
in  as  arbiter  and  organizer.  By  Slatuteiof  Labourers  be^nning 
in  liJi  (15  Edw.  ni.  135),  '«■  •i""'  »'  eotomng  a  settled  wap 
and  restraining migratioa.  From  1351  it  endeawurcd  to  suppn^ 
mendidty,  and  in  part  to  syslematiie  it  in  tbe  interest  of  infttia 
and  aged  mendicants.  Each  series  of  enactments  is  the  nalunl 
complement  of  tbe  other.  In  the  main  thrir  signiGation.  from 
the  point  of  view  of  charity,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  repteseai 
a  petHstcnl  endeavour  to  prevent  social  unsetllement  and  ia 
pari  the  distress  which  unsettlement  causes,  and  whkh  vagrancy 
in  some  measure  indicates,  by  keeping  the  people  within  the 
ranks  of  recognized  dependence,  the  settled  iridostry  ol  Ihe 
crafts  and  of  agriculture,  or  fordng  them  back  into  it  by  feu 
of  the  gaol  or  the  (locks.    The  citttme  point  of  ibb  policy  w» 
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reached  when  by  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  the 
'*  rogue,  vagabond  or  sturdy  beggar  "  was  branded  with  an  R 
on  the  shoulder  and  handed  over  as  a  bondman  for  a  period  to  any 
one  who  would  take  him.  On  the  other  hand,  tt  was  desired 
that  relief  should  be  a  means  of  preventing  migration.  In  any 
time  of  general  pressure  there  is  a  desire  to  organize  mendicity, 
to  prevent  the  wandering  of  beggars,  to  create  a  kind  of  settled 
poor,  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  inlirm  and  not  able-bodied, 
and  to  keep  these  at  least  at  home  sufficiently  supported  by  local 
and  parochial  relief;  and  this,  in  its  simpler  form  all  the  world 
over,  has  in  the  past  been  by  response  to  public  begging.  The 
argument  may  be  summed  }ip  thus:  We  cannot  have  beg^ng, 
which  implies  that  the  beggar  is  cared  for  by  no  one,  belongs 
to  no  one,  and  therefore  throws  himself  on  the  world  at  large. 
Therefore,  if  he  is  able-bodied  he  must  be  punished  as  unsocial, 
for  it  is  his  fault  that  he  belongs  to  no  one;  or  we  must  make 
him  some  one's  dependant,  and  so  keep  him;  or  if  he  is  infirm, 
and  therefore  of  no  service  to  any  one — if  no  one  will  keep  him — 
we  must  organize  his  mendicity,  for  such  mendicity  is  justified. 
If  he  cannot  dig  for  the  man  to  whom  he  does  or  should  belong, 
he  must  beg.  Then  out  of  the  failure  to  organize  mendicity 
— for  relief  of  itself  is  no  remedy,  least  of  all  casual  relief — 
a  poor-law  springs  up,  which,  afterwards  associated  with  the 
provision  of  employment,  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  relief  in  some 
measure  remedial  by  increasing  its  quantity  by  means  of  com- 
pulsory levies.  This  argument,  which  combined  statutory  wage 
control  and  statutory  poor  relief,  seems  to  have  been  firmly 
bedded  in  the  English  legislative  mind  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
from  1351  till  after  1600;  and  imtil  1834  these  two  series  of  laws 
effectually  reduced  the  English  labourer  to  a  new  industrial 
dependence.  To  people  imbued  with  ideas  of  feudalism  the  way 
of  escape  from  villenage  seemed  to  be  not  independence,  but 
a  new  reversion  to  it. 

Many  elements  produced  the  social  and  economic  catastrophe 
of  the  x6th  century,  for  the  condition  into  which  the  country 
.^  fell  can  hardly  be  considered  less  than  a  catastrophe. 

J^„f^  With  the  growing  independence  of  the  people  there  was 
created  after  the  13th  century  an  unsettled  "  master- 
less  '*  class,  a  residue  of  failure  resulting  from  social  changes, 
which  was  large  and  important  enough  to  call  for  legislation. 
In  the  15th  century,  "  the  golden  age  of  the  English  labourer," 
the  towns  increased  and  flourished.  Both  town  and  country  did 
well.  At  the  end  of  the  century  came  the  decadence.  The 
measure  of  the  strain,  when  perhaps  it  had  reached  its  lowest 
level,  is  indicated  by  the  following  comparison:  "  The  cost  of 
a  peasant's  family  of  four  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century 
was  £3:4:9;  After  1540  it  was  £8  "  (Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agric.  and 
Prices,  iv.  756). 

The  cause  of  this  has  now  been  fairly  investigated.    The  valtoe 
of  land  in  the  13th  century  generally  depended  chiefly  on  '*  the 
head  of  labour  "  retained  upon  it.     Ita  fertility  depended  on  main- 
oeuvre  (manurrj.    To  keep  labour  upon  it  was  therefore  the  aim 
of  the  lc«ti  or  owner.    The  enclosing  of  lands  for  sheep  began  early, 
and  in  the  time  of  Edward  111.,  in  the  great  days  of  the  woolstaple, 
must  have  been  extensive.    So  long  as  the  demand  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  wo(4,  and  then  for  its  consumption  at  home  in  the  cloth  trade, 
continued,  the  towns  prospered,  and  the  enclosures  did  not  become 
a  grievance.    Even  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII..  with  the  decay 
of  trade,  the  towns  decayed,  and  their  population  in  some  cases 
diminished  extraordinarilv.    This  reacted  on  the  country,  where  the 
great  families  had  already  become  impoverished,  and  were  hardly 
able  to  support  tbetr  rctamers.    In  Henry  VI I  l.'s  time  the  lands  of 
the  religious  houses  were  confiscated.    Worked  on  old  lines,  the 
custom  of  tillaee  remained  in  force  on  them.    Accordingly,  when 
these  estates  fell  Into  private  hands  they  were  tran^emra  subject 
to  I  he  condition  that  they  should  be  tilled  as  heretofore.    The  con- 
dition was  evaded  by  the  new  owners,  and  the  disbandment  of  farm 
Labourers  went  on  apace.     Ln  England  and  Wales  these  changes,  it  is 
said,  affected  a  third  of  the  country,  more  than  12,000.000  acres,  if 
the  estimates  be  correct,  or  rather  a  third  of  the  best  land  in  the 
kinijdom.    With  towns  decaying,  the  effect  of  this  must  have  been 
terrible.    What  were  rsallsj  " latifundia  "  were  created,  "  great 
landes,"  "  enclosures  of  a  mile  or  two  or  thereabouts  .  .  .  destroy- 
ing thereby  not  only  the  farms  and  cottages  within  the  same  circuits, 
but  also  the  towns  and  villages  adjoining."    A  herdsman  and  his 
wife  took  the  place  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  (arm  hands.    The 
people  thus  set  wandering  could  only  join  the  wanderers  from  the 


decaying  towns.  At  the  same  time  the  economic  difficulty  was 
aggravated  by  a  new  patrician  or  commercial  greed :  and  once  more 
the  land  question — tne  absorption  of  property  into  a  few  hands 
instead  of  its  free  exchange— -led  to  lasting  social  demoralization. 
A  few  years  after  the  alienation  of  the  monasteries  the  coinage 
(1543)  was  debased.  By  this  means  prices  were  arbitrarily  raised, 
and  wages  were  increased  nominally;  but  nevertheless  the  pnce 
of  necessaries  was  "  so  enhanced  "  that  neither  '*  the  poor  labourers 
can*  live  with  their  wages  that  is  limited  by  your  grace's  laws,  nor 
the  artificers  can  make^  much  less  sell,  their  wares  at  any  reasonable 
price  "  (Lamond,  TTte  Comnumweal  of  this  Realm  of  England,  a  xlvii). 
No  social  reformation,  such  as  the  charitable  Instincts  of  wycliffe. 
More.  Hales.  Latimer  and  other  men  suggested,  was  attempted,  or 
at  least  persistently  carried  out.  In  towns  the  ortanization  (X  labour 
had  become  restrictive,  exclusive  and  inadaptabie,  or,  judged  from 
the  moral  standpoint,  uncharitable.  There  had  been  a  time  of  olenty 
and  extravagance,  of  which  in  high  quarters  the  famous  "  neld  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  "  was  typical ;  and  probably,  in  accordance  with 
the  frequently  observed  law  of  social  econonucs,  as  the  advance  in 
wages  and  their  purehasing  power  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th 
century  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  simultaiieous  advance  in 
self-discipline  and  intelligent  expenditure,  it  resulted  in  part  in 
lessened  competence  and  industrial  ability  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men, and  thus  in  the  end  produced  pauperism. 

The  poverty  of  the  country  was  very  great  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  Adversity  then  taught  the  people 
new  manners,  and  households  became  more  simple  and  thrifty. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  with  enforced  economy  and  thrift,  a 
"  slow  but  substantial  improvement  in  agriculture  "  took  place, 
and  a  new  growth  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  vigour  of  the 
mimidpalities  had  abated,  so  that  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  they 
had  become  the  very  humbte  servants  of  the  government; 
and  the  government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  strongly 
centralized — in  itself  a  sign  of  the  general  withdrawal  of  sfclf- 
sustaining  activity  in  all  administration,  in  the  administration 
of  charitable  relief  no  less  than  in  other  departments.  A  system 
of  endowed  charities  had  been  built  up,  supported  chiefly  by 
rents  from  landed  property.  These  now  had  disappeared,  and 
thus  the  means  of  relief,  which  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
might  have  utilized  at  a  time  of  general  distress,  had  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  acts  of  their  predecessors.  The  dv^  independence 
of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  might  have  been  justified, 
possibly,  when  they  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  and  were 
instilling  into  the  people  the  precepts  of  a  higher  moral  law  than 
that  which  was  in  force  around  them.  But  afterwards,  as  the 
ability  and  intelligence  of  the  community  increased,  thdr  privi- 
leges became  more  and  more  antagonistic  to  charity,  and  tended 
to  create  a  non-sodal  and  even  anti-social  ecdesiastical  democracy 
actuated  by  aims  and  interests  in  which  the  general  good  of  the 
people  had  little  or  no  place.  There  was  a  growing  alienation 
between  religious  tradition  and  secular  opinion,  as  LoUardism 
slowly  permeated  the  thought  of  the  people  and  led  the  way 
to  the  Reformation.  While  this  ah'enation  existed  no  national 
system  of  charity,  civic  and  yet  religious,  could  be  created.  But 
worse  than  all,  the  ideal  of  charity  had  been  degraded.  A  self- 
regarding  system  of  relief  had  superseded  charity,  and  it  was 
productive  of  nothing  but  alms,  large  or  small,  isolated  and  un- 
methodic,  given  with  a  wrong  bias,  and  thus  almost  inevitably 
with  evil  results.  Out  of  this  could  spring  no  vigorous  co-opera- 
tive charity.  Charity — not  relief — indeed  seemed  to  have  left 
the  world.  The  larger  issues  were  overlooked.  Then  the  property 
of  the  hospitals-and  the  gilds  was  wantonly  confiscated,  thougli 
the  poor  had  already  lost  that  share  in  the  revenues  of  the  church 
to  which  at  one  time  they  were  admitted  to  have  a  just  claim. 
A  new  beginning  had  to  be  made.  The  obligations  of  charity  had 
to  be  revived.  A  new  organization  of  charitable  relief  had  to 
be  created,  and  that  with  an  empty  exchequer  and  after  a  vast 
waste  of  charitable  resources.  There  were  signs  of  a  new  con- 
gregational and  parochial  energy,  yet  the  task  could  not  be 
entrusted  to  the  religious  bodies,  divided  and  disunited  as  they 
were.  In  their  stead  it  could  be  imposed  only  on  some  authority 
which  represented  the  general  community,  such  as  municipalities; 
and  in  spite  of  the  centralization  of  the  government  there  seemed 
some  hope  of  creating  a  system  of  relief  in  connexion  with  them. 
They  were  tried,  and,  very  naturally,  failed.  In  the  poverty  of 
the  time  it  seemed  that  tht  poor  could  be  relieved  only  by  a 
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compulsory  rate,  and  the  administration  of  statutory  relief 
naturally  devolved  on  the  central  government — the  only  vigorous 
administrative  body  left  in  the  country.  The  government  might 
indeed  have  adopted  the  alternative  of  letting  the  industrial 
difficulties  of  the  country  work  themselves  out,  but  they  had 
inherited  a  policy  of  minute  legislative  control,  and  they  continued 
iL  Revising  previous  statutes,  they  enacted  the  Poor  Law, 
which  still  remains  on  the  statute  booL  It  could  be  no  remedy 
for  social  offences  against  charity  and  the  community.  But  in 
part  at  least  it  was  successfuL  It  helped  to  conceal  the  failure 
to  find  a  remedy. 

Past  VI.— Apter  the  Revormation 
During  the  Reformation,  which  extended,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, from  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  groundwork  of  the  theory  of  charity  was  being 
recast.  Theold  system  and  the  narrow  theory  on  which 
Um  tbttr  it  had  come  to  depend  were  discredited.  The  recoil 
•'***^*  is  startling.  To  a  very  large  extent  charitable  ad- 
ministration had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who,  as 
an  indispensable  condition  to  their  participation  in  it,  took 
the  vows  of  obedience,  chastity  and  "  wilful "  poverty.  Now 
this  was  all  entirely  set  aside.  It  was  felt  (see  Homilies  m  Failk 
and  Good  Works,  brc,  aj>.  1547)  that  socially  and  morally  the 
method  had  been  a  failure.  The  vow  of  obedience,  it  was  argued, 
led  to  a  general  disregard  of  the  duties  of  dvic  and  family  life. 
Those  who  bound  themselves  by  it  were  outside  the  state  and 
did  not  serve  it  In  regard  to  chastity  the  Homily  states  the 
common  opinion:  "  How  the  profession  of  chastity  was  kept, 
it  is  more  honesty  to  pass  over  in  silence  and  let  the  world  judge 
of  what  is  well  known."  As  to  wilful  poverty,  the  reguhus,  it 
is  urged,  were  not  poor,  but  rich,  for  they  were  in  possession  of 
much  wealth.  Their  property,  it  is  true,  was  held  in  communis 
and  not  personally,  but  nevertheless  it  was  practically  theirs, 
and  they  used  it  for  their  personal  enjoyment;  and  "for  all 
their  riches  they  might  never  help  father  nor  mother,  nor  others 
that  were  indeed  very  needy  and  poor,  without  the  license  of 
their  father  abbot"  or  other  head.  Tliis  was  the  negative  position. 
The  positive  was  found  in  the  doctrine  of  justification — the  central 
point  in  the  discussions  of  the  time,  a  plant  from  the  garden  of 
St  Augustine.  Justification  was  the  personal  conviction  of  a 
lively  (or  living)  faith,  and  was  defiiwd  as  "a  true  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  stedfast  hope  of  all  good  things  to  be  received  at  His  hands." 
Without  this  justification  there  could  be  no  good  works.  They 
were  the  signs  of  a  lively  faith  and  grew  out  of  it.  Apart  from 
it,  what  seemed  to  be  "  good  works  "  were  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
phantom  acts  productive  of  nothing,  "  birds  that  were  lost, 
unreal."  So  were  the  works  of  pagans  and  heretics.  The 
relation  of  almsgiving  to  religion  was  thus  entirely  altered.  The 
personal  reward  here  or  hereafter  to  the  actor  was  eliminated. 
The  deed  was  good  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  doer  was 
good;  it  had  in  itself  no  merit  This  was  a  great  gain,  quite 
apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
the  Protestant  scheme  of  salvation.  The  deed,  it  was  realized, 
was  only  the  outcome  of  the  doer,  the  expression  of  himself, 
what  he  was  as  a  whole,  neither  better  nor  worse.  Logically 
this  led  to  the  disdpline  of  the  intelligence  and  the  emotions, 
and  undoubtedly  "  justification  "  to  very  many  was  only  con- 
sistent with  such  discipline  and  implied  it  Thus  under  a  new 
guise  the  old  position  of  charity  reasserted  itself.  But  there  were 
other  differences. 

The  relation  of  charity  to  prayer,  fasting,  almsffivinK  and  penance 
was  altered.  The  prayerful  contemplation  of  tnc  Christ  was  pre- 
served in  the  m)rsticism  of  Protestantism;  but  it  was  dissociated 
from  the  "  historic  Christ,"  from  the  fervent  idealixation  of  whom 
St  Francis  drew  his  inspiration  and  his  active  charitable  impulse. 
The  tradition  did  not  die  out,  however.  It  remained  with  many, 
notably  with  George  Herbert,  of  whom  it  made,  not  Unlike  St  Francis, 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  practical  parish  priest;  but  the  absence  of  it 
indicated  in  much  post-Reformation  endeavour  a  want,  if  not  of 
devotion,  yet  of  intensity  of  feeling  which  may  in  part  account  for 
the  fact  that  sectarianism  in  relict  has  since  prove^l  itself  stronger 
than  charity,  instead  of  yielding  to  charity  as  its  superior  and  its 


organiser.  Fasting  was  parted  from  prayer  and  alimgiviaa.  If 
was  "  a  thing  not  01  its  own  proper  nature  good  as  tke  iovt  of  tatter 
or  mother  or  neighbour,  but  according  lo  its  end."  Almsghiag  also 
as  a  "  work  "  disappeared  and  with  it  a  whole  scries  of  ioduceoKitts 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pecuniary  and  material  svpplv  of 
relief  had  long  been  active.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  pn^chen 
advocated  it  in  vain,  and  reproached  their  hearers  with  their  dirair- 
ished  bounty  to  the  poor;  tne  old  personal  inoenti\-e  had  gooe  sed 
could  only  ^dually  be  superseded  by  the  spontaneocis  actrtit)  of 
personal  religion  very  slowly  wedding  itself  to  true  views  of  saci*t 
duty  and  purjxMe.  Penance,  once  so  closely  related  to  atmsgt^taf. 
passed  out  of  sight.  Charity,  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  had 
two  offices*  it  was  said,  '*  to  cherish  good  and  harmless  naen  "  aad 
"  to  correct  and  punish  vice  without  regard  to  peraooa.'*  Cocrectioa 
as  a  means  of  discipline  takes  the  i^ce  of  penance,  and  it  beccapes 
judicial,  regulating  and  controlling  church  membership  by  the 
authority  01  the  church,  a  congregation,  minister  or  elder;  or  deal- 
ing with  laziness  or  ill-doing  through  the  mtinidpalitv  or  state,  in 
connexion  with  what  now  first  appear,  not  prisons*  out  booEKs  of 
correction. 

The  religious  life  was  to  be  democratic — not  in  rdipoas 
bodies,  but  in  the  whole  people;  and  in  a  new  sense — in  relaiMa 
to  family  and  social  life — it  was  to  be  moraL  That  was  the 
significance  of  the  Reformation  for  charity. 

Consistently  with  this  movement  of  rdigious  activity  towards 
a  comi^ete  fidfilment  of  the  duties  of  dvic  life,  the  older  dasakal 
social  theory,  fostered  by  the  Renaissance,  assumed  a 
new  influence — the  great  conception  of  the  state  as  a 
community  boimd  together  by  charity  and  friendship. 
"  We  be  not  bom  to  ourselves,"  it  was  said,  *'  but 
partly  to  the  use  of  our  country,  of  our  parents,  of  our 
kinsfolk,  and  partly  of  our  friends  and  neighbours;  and  therefore 
all  good  virtues  are  grafted  on  us  naturally,  whose  effects  be 
to  do  good  to  others,  when  it  showeth  forth  the  image  of  God 
in  ihan,  whose  property  is  ever  to  do  good  to  others  "  (Lamond, 
p.  14) .  Economic  theory  also  changed.  Instead  of  the  medje^il 
opinion  of  the  "  theologian  or  social  preacher,"  that  **  trade 
could  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  honestly  conducted 
it  made  no  profit  "  (Green,  ii.  71),  we  have  a  recognititm  of  the 
advantages  rcstdting  from  exdiange,  and  individual  interests, 
it  is  argued,  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  those  of  the 
state,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  source  of  solid  good  to  the  wbc^ 
community. 

Municipal  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  mendicity  of  the  able- 
bodied  and  the  organisation  of  relief  on  behalf  of  the  infUm 


common  in  England  and  on  the  continent  (Colmar,  136a;  Ni 
berg,  1478 :  Strassburg,  1523 ;  London,  IS14).  Vives  (Ehrle.  9n:n:;r 
stir  Ceschickte  und  Reform  dcr  ArmetiMege,  p.  26),  a  Spaniard.  %&o 
had  been  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIiI.,  in  a  book  translated  ir^o 
several  languages  and  widely  read,  seems  to  have  summed  up  the 
thought  of  the  time  in  res^rd  to  the  managemeor  ol  the  poor. 
He  divided  them  into  three  classes:  those  in  ho^tals  and  poor-. 
houses,  the  public  homeless  beggars  and  the  poor  at  bone.  He 
would  have  a  census  taken  of  the  number  of  each  class  in  the  town, 
and  information  obtained  as  to  the  causes  of  their  dislma.  Then 
he  would  establish  a  central  oi]^n}zation  of  relief  under  the  ma^v 
t rates.  Work  was  to  be  supplied  for  all.  while  begging  was  strictly 
forbidden.  Non-settled  poor  who  were  able-bodied  were  to  be  smt 
to  their  homes.  Able-bodied  settled  poor  who  knew  no  craft  wtrt 
to  be  put  on  some  public  work — the  uiKleserving  bring  met  to  haid 
labour.  For  others  work  was  to  be  found,  or  they  were  to  be  asoisud 
to  become  self-supporting.  The  hospitals  provided  with  iDctfacsl 
advice  and  necessaries  were  to  be  classified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
sick,  the  blind  and  lunatics.  The  poor  living  at  home  weie  to  ««rk 
with  a  view  to  their  self-support.^  What  they  earned,  if  insoflicieM. 
might  be  supplemented,  ff  a  citixen  found  a  case  of  distren  he  «4s 
not  to  help  it,  but  to  send  it  for  inquiry  to  the  magistrate.  ChiUm 
were  to  be  taught.  Private  rdief  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  rick 
The  funds  of  endowed  charities  were  to  be  the  chief  source  of  tnrone; 
if  more  was  wanted,  bequests  and  church  collections  would  suftce. 
The  scheme  was  put  in  force  in  Ypr^  in  >S^4-  The  Sorfaonae 
approved  it,  and  similar  pbns  were  adopted  in  Paris  and  efacwhriv. 
It  is  in  outline  the  scheme  of  London  municipal  charity  prasoicd 
by  Edward  VI.,  by  which  the  poor  were  classified.  St  BartboloaBrv's 
and  St  Thomas's  hospitals  appropriated  for  the  aick,  Christ's  hospital 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  ana  Bridewell  for  the  correctioa  of  the 
able-bodied.  Leas  the  institutional  arrangements  and  pins  the 
compulsory  rate,  the  methods  are  those  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  1601.  At  first  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
introduce  state  relief  in  reliance  on  voluntary  alms  (1  Mary  13. 
5  Elis.  3. 1562-1563),  subject  to  the  right  of  assessmem  if  alms  vrre 
refused.  But  the  position  was  anomaloos.  Charity  as  vohmtary, 
and  spontaneously  meets  the  demands  of  distreaa.  Sock  drtBards 
have  always  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  supply.    Hence  the  very 
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limitatioofl  of  charitmble  finance  are  in  the  nature  oi  a  flafe|[uanl. 
At  moat  ecooomic  trouble  can  only  be  assuaged  by  relief,  and  it  can 
.only  be  met  or  prevented  by  economic  and  social  reforms.  If  a 
compulaory  rate  be  not  enforced,  as  in  Scotland  and  formerly  in 
•ome  parianes  in  England,  a  voluntary  rate  may  be  made  in  supple- 
mentation  of  the  local  charitiea.  In  &otland,  where  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  James  I.  were  not  put  in  force,  the 
country  weathered  the  storm  without  them,  and  the  compulsory 
rate,  wnich  was  extended  throughout  the  country  by  the  Poor  Act  of 
1844,  came  in  very  slowly  in  the  i8th  and  i^th  centuries.  In 
France  (1566)  a  similar  act  was  passed  and  set  aside.  If  a  compul- 
sory rate  be  enforced,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  resources  of  chanty, 
unlesa  kept  apart  from  the  poor-law  and  administened  on  different 
lines  from  it.  will  diminish,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  has  happened 
often  in  the  case  of  endowed  charities,  the  interest  in  charitable 
administration  will  lapse,  white  the  charges  for  poor-law  relief, 
drawn  without  much  scruple  from  the  taxation  of  the  community, 
will  mount  to  millions  either  to  meet  increasing  demands  or  to  pro- 
vide more  elaborate  institutional  accommodation.  The  principle 
once  adopted,  it  was  enacted  (1573-1573)  that  the  aged  and  infirm 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  overseen  of  the  poor,  a  new  authority: 
and  in  1601  the  dupucate  acts  were  passed,  that  for  the  relief  of 
the  po<»-  (a5  Eliz.  a\  and  that  for  the  furtherance  and  protection 
of  endowed  charities.  Thus  the  poor  were  brought  into  the  depend- 
ence of  a  legally  recognised  class,  endowed  with  a  claim  for  relief, 
on  the  fulfilment  of  which,  after  a  time,  they  could  without  difficulty 
insist  if  they  were  so  minded.  The  civic  authority  had  indeed  taken 
over  the  alms  of  the  parish,  and  an  eleemosyna  ctoka  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  annona  cwiea.  It  was  a  similar  system  under  a  different 
name. 

A  phrase  of  Robert  Cecil's  (xst  earl  of  Salisbury)  indicates  the 
minute  domestic  character  of  the  Elizabethan  legislation  (D'Ewes, 
f^jflf  jr^Mff  674).  The  question  (z6oi)  was  the  repeal  of  a  statute 
Ae*MmB4  of  tillage.  Cedl  says:  "If  in  Edward  I.'s  time  a 
law  was  made  for  the-maintenance  of  the  fry  of  fish, 
and  in  Henry  VII. 's  for  the  preservation  of  the  eggs 
of  wild  fowl,  shall  we  now  throw  away  a  law  of  more 
consequence  and  import?  If  we  debar  tillage,  we  give  scope 
to  the  depopulating.  And  then,  if  the  poor  being  thrust  out  of 
their  houses  go  to  dwell  with  others,  straight  we  catch  them 
with  the  statute  of  inmates;  if  they  wander  abroad,  they  are 
within  the  danger  of  the  statute  of  the  poor  to  be  whipt.  So  by 
this  undo  this  statute,  and  you  endanger  many  thoiisands." 
A  strong  central  government,  a  local  authority  appointed  directly 
by  the  government,  and  a  network  of  legislation  controlled  the 
whole  movement  of  economic  life.  On  this  reliance  was  placed 
to  meet  economic  difficulties.  The  local  authorities  were  the 
justices  of  the  peace;  and  they  had  to  carry  out  the  statutes 
for  this  purpose,  to  assess  the  wages  of  artisans  and  labourers, 
and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  wages  they  had  fixed;  to 
ensure  that  suitable  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
at  the  expense  of  rates  which  they  also  fixed;  and  to  suppress 
vagabondage.  Since  23  Edw.  III.  there  had  been  labour  statutes, 
and  in  1563  a  new  statute  was  passed,  an  "  Act  containing  divers 
orders  for  Artificers,  Labourers,  Servants  of  Husbandry  and 
Apprentices  "  (5  Eliz.  c.  4).  It  recognized  and  upheld  a  sodal 
classification.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  gentleman  or 
owner  of  property  to  which  the  act  was  not  to  apply;  and  on 
the  other  the  artisan  and  labouring  class.  This  class  in  turn  was 
subdivided,  and  the  justices  were  to  assess  their  wages  annually 
according  to  "  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  the  time  and  other 
circumstances."  Persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixty, 
who  were  not  apprentices  or  engaged  in  certain  specified  employ- 
mmts,  were  compelled  to  serve  in  husbandry  by  the  year  "  with 
any  person  that  keepeth  husbandry."  The  length  of  the  day's 
work  and  the  conditions  of  appreoticeship  were  fixed.  The 
assessed  rate  of  wages  was  enforceaUe  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  refusal  to  be  apprenticed  by  imprisonment.  Thus  there 
was  created  a  life  control  over  labour  with  an  industrial  settle- 
ment and  a  wage  fixed  by  the  justices  annually.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  this  act 
was  enforced;  and  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  comparatively 
scanty.  It  was  enforced  throughout  the  century  in  which  it 
was  passed,  and  it  probably  continued  in  force  generally  until 
the  Restoration,  while  subsequently  it  was  put  in  operation  to 
meet  special  emergencies,  such  as  times  of  distress  when  some 
settlement  of  wages  seemed  desirable  (cf.  Rogerr,  v.  611; 
Hewins,  English  Trade  and  Finance,  p.  8a;  Cunningham,  Growth 
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of  English  Industry  and  Commerce:  Modem  TimeSf  t.  x68). 
was  not  repealed  till  1814. 

From  1585  to  1623  there  was,  it  is  said,  a  slight  increase  in 
labourers'  wages,  which  fluctuated  from  5s.  fd.  to  5s.  8|d.  a 
week,  with  a  declining  standard  of  comfort  and  at  times  great 
distress.  Then  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  wage  till  1662 
and  "  a  veiy  marked  improvement;  the  rate  of  increase  being 
very  nearly  double  that  of  the  earlier  periods,"  and  reaching 
Qs.,  "as  the  highest  weekly  rate  for  the  whole  period."  Then 
from  i66a  to  1702  there  was  "a  slight  improvement"  (Hewinf, 
p.  89).  It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  stir  of  the  times  between 
1622  and  1662  may  have  caused  a  great  demand  for  labour. 
But  with  the  Restoration,  when  the  assessment  system  was 
falling  into  desuetude,  came  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1662  (13  & 
X4  Car.  IL  cap.  62),  which  brought  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
a  settlement  for  relief  of  a  very  strict  nature  was  added  to  the 
industrial  settlement  of  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act  Thus, 
if  the  influence  of  that  act,  which  had  so  long  controlled  labour, 
was  waning,  its  place  w^  now  taken  by  an  act  which,  though  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assessment  of  wage,  yet  so  settled  the 
labourer  within  the  bounds  of  his  parish  that  be  had  practically 
to  rely,  if  not  upon  a  wage  fixed  by  the  justices,  yet  upon  a 
customary  wage  limited  and  restricted  as  a  result  of  the  law  of 
settlement  And  the  assessment  by  the  justices,  in  so  far  as  it 
,may  have  continued,  would  therefore  bie  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence. Settlement  also,  like  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act, 
would  prevent  the  country  labourer  from  passing  to  the  towns, 
or  the  townsmen  passing  to  other  towns.  At  least  they  would 
do  so  at  the  lisk  of  forfeiting  their  right  to  reh'ef  if  they  lost  their 
settlement  without  acquiring  a  new  one.  Hence  the  industrial 
control,  though  under  another  name  and  other  conditions, 
remained  in  force  to  a  large  extent  in  practice. 

By  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act  then,  in  conjunction  with 
other  measures,  the  labouring  classes  were  finally  conmiitted  to 
a  new  bondage,  when  they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  serfdom 
of  feudalism,  and  when  the  control  exerdsed  over  them  by  the 
gild  and  munidpality  was  relaxed.  The  statute  was  so  enforced 
that  to  earn  a  year's  livelihood  would  have  taken  a  labourer  not 
5  a  weeks,  but  some^es  two  years,  or  58  weeks,  or  80  weeks, 
or  73  weeks;  sometimes,  however,  less — ^48  or  35.  It  followed 
that  on  such  a  system  the  country  could  only  with  the  utmost 
good  fortune  free  itself  from  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
century,  and  that  the  need  of  a  poor-law  was  felt  the  more  as 
these  difficulties  persisted. .  A  voluntary  or  a  municipal  system 
could  not  suffice,  even  as  a  palliative,  while  such  statutes  as 
these  were  in  force  to  render  labour  immobile  and  unprogressive. 
Also,  while  wages  were  fixed  by  statute  or  order,  whether  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  the  employers  or  not,  obviously  any  shortage 
on  the  wages  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  community.  The 
community,  by  fixing  the  wages  to  be  earned  in  a  livelihood, 
made  itself  reqwnsible  for  their  sufficiency.  And  it  is  suggestive 
to  find  that  in  the  year  in  which  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act 
(1563)  was  passed,  the  act  for  the  enforcement  of  assessments 
of  poor-rate  (5  EUz.  cap.  3)  was  also  enacted.  The  Law  of 
Settlement,  to  which  we  have  referred,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  migration  of  labourers 
southward  from  counties  where  less  favourable  statutory  wages 
prevailed;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  corollary  of  the^^ficers 
and  Laboxirers  Act  of  2563  and  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601. 
These  laws,  it  may  be  said,  were  the  means  of  making  the  English 
labourer,  until  the  poor-law  reform  of  1834,  a  settled  but  landless 
serf,  supported  by  a  fixed  wage  and  a  state  bounty.  By  the  poor- 
law  it  was  possible  to  continue  this  state  of  things  till,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  absolute  economic  breakdown,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  reform. 

The  philanthropic  nature  of  the  poor-law  is  indicated  by  its 
antecedents:  once  enacted,  its  bounties  became  a  right;  its 
philanthropy  disappeared  in  a  quasi-legal  claim.  Its  object  was 
to  relive  the  poor  by  home  industries,  apprentice  children,  and 
provide  necessary  relief  to  the  poor  unable  to  work.  The  act  was 
commonly  interpreted  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  that  indefinite 
class,  the  "  poor  ";  by  a  better  and  more  rigid  intetpreution  it 
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was,  at  least  in  tlie  xgth  centuxy.held  to  apply  only  to  the  "  desti- 
tute/' that  is,  to  those  who  required  "  necessary  rdief  " — accord- 
ing to  the  actual  wording  of  the  statute.  The  economic  fallacy 
of  home  industries  founded  on  rate-supplied capitalearly  declared 
itself,  and  the  method  could  only  have  continued  as  long  as  it  did 
because  it  formed  part  of  a  general  system  of  industrial  controL 
When  in  the  i8th  century  workhouses  were  established,  the  same 
industrial  fallacy,  as  records  show,  repeated  itself  under  new 
conditions.  Within  the  parish  it  resulted  in  the  farmer  paying 
the  labourer  as  small  a  wage  as  possible,  and  leaving  the  parish 
to  provide  whatever  he  might  require  in  addition  during  his 
working  life  and  in  his  old  age.  Thus,  indeed,.a  gigantic  experi- 
ment in  civic  employment  was  made  for  at  least  two  centuries  on 
a  vast  scale  throughout  the  country — and  failed.  As  was  natural, 
the  lack  of  economic  independence  reacted  on  the  morals  of 
the  people.  With  pauperism  came  want  of  energy,  idleness  and 
a  disregard  for  chastity  and  the  obligations  of  marriage.  The  law, 
it  is  true,  recognized  the  mutual  obligations  of  parents  andgrand- 
parents,  children  and  grandchildren;  but  in  the  general  poverty 
which  it  was  itself  a  means  of  perpetuating  such  obligations 
became  practically  obsolete,  while  at  all  times  they  are  difficult 
to  enforce.  Still,  the  fact  that  they  were  recognized  implies  a 
great  advance  in  charitable  thought.  The  act,  passed  at  first 
from  year  to  year,  was  very  slowly  put  in  force.  Even  before  it 
was  passed  the  poor-rate  first  assessed  imder  the  act  of  1 563  was 
felt  to  be  "  a  greater  tax  than  some  subsidies."  and  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  it  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  revenue  of  England 
and  Wales  (Rogers,  v.  81). 

The  service  of  villein  and  cottar  was,  as  we  have  now  seen,  in 
part  superseded  by  what  we  have  called  a  statutory  wage-control, 
founded  on  a  basis  of  wage  supplemented  by  relief,  provided  by  a 
rate-supported  poor-law.  But  it  follows  diat  wiUi  the  decay  of 
this  system  the  poor-law  itself  should  have  disappeared,  or  should 
have  taken  some  new  and  very  limited  form.  Unfortunately, 
as  in  Roman  times,  state  relief  proved  to  be  a  popular  and 
vigorous  parasite  that  outlived  the  tree  on  which  it  was  rooted: 
assessments  of  wage  under  the  Statute  of  Labourers  fell  into 
disuse  after  the  Restoration,  it  is  said,  and  the  statute  was 
finally  repealed  in  18 14,  and  sixty  years  later  the  act  against 
illegal  combinations  of  working  men;  but  the  seridom  of  the 
poor-law,  the  deemosyna  civkOf  remained,  to  work  the  gravest 
evil  to  the  laboiiring  classes,  and  even  after  the  reform  of  1834 
greatly  impeded  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  Neverthe- 
less, by  a  new  law  of  state  alms  for  the  aged,  or  by  statutory 
outdoor  relief  with,  as  some  would  wish,  a  regulated  wage,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  bring  them  once  again  under  a  thraldom  similar 
to  that  from  which  they  have  so  slowly  emancipated  themselves. 
The  policy  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ( 1601)  included  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  voluntary 

charity  as  well  as  plans  for  the  extension  of  rate-aided 
wHowd  r^*^^'  During  the  century,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavours 
charfffrr     had  been  made  to  create  a  system  of  volimtary  charity. 

This  it  was  proposed  to  safeguard  and  promote  con- 
currently with  the  extension  of  the  poor-rate.  Accordingly,  in 
the  poor-law  it  was  arranged  that  the  overseers,  the  new  civic 
authority,  and  the  churchwardens,  the  old  parochial  and  charit- 
able authority,  should  act  in  conjunction,  and,  subject  to  magis- 
terial approval,  together  "raise  weekly  or  otherwise"  the 
necessary  means  "  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant."  The  old 
charitable  organization  was  based  on  endowment,  and  the  church- 
warden was  responsible  for  the  administration  of  many  such 
endowments.  What  was  not  available  from  these  and  other 
sources  was  to  be  raised  "  by  taxation."  The  object  of  the  new 
act  was  to  encourage  charitable  gifts. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  when  the  administration 
of  poor  relief  fell  into  confusion,  many  charities  were  lost,  or  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  many  were  mismanaged.  In  1786 
and  1788  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  on  the 
subject.  In  x8i8,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Lord 
Brougham,  a  commission  of  inquiry  on  educational  charities  was 
appointed,  and  in  18 19  another  commission  to  investigate  (with 
some  exceptions)  all  the  charities  for  the  poor  in  England  and 


Wales.  These  and  subsequent  comaBissioins  oontiBaed  ^kts 
inquiries  till  1835,  when  a  select  coounlttee  ol  the  Hoose  <rf 
Commons  made  a  strong  report,  advocating  the  eslaWkliTncrt 
of  a  permanent  and  independent  board,  to  inquire,  to  compel 
the  production  of  accounts,  to  secure  the  safe  custody  d  chaziEy 
property,  to  adapt  it  to  new  uses  on  cy-pris  lines,  &c  A  oosi- 
mission  foUowed  in  1849,  and  eventually  in  1853  the  first 
Charitable  Trusts  Act  was  passed,  under  which  "  The  Charity 
Commissioners  of  England  and  Wales  "  were  appointed. 


The  following;  are  details  of  importance: — (i) 
definition  of  the  act  of  160 1  (Chariuble  Uses,  43  Elix.  4} 


BtiHhc!^ 
good.  It  enumerates  as  charitable  objects  all  that  was  oace  caJM 
"  alms  " :  (a)  "  The  relief  of  aged,  impotent  and  poor  pei^  "— 
the  normal  poor;  "  the  maintenance  of  sick  and  maijned  soldiers 
and  mariners  " — the  poor  chiefly  by  reason  of  war.  MMnetiiae  a  cI^sa 
of  privileged  mendicants;  (b)  education,  "  schools  d  Icaniai^.  inx 
schools  and  scholars  in  universities";  and  then  (c)  a  gxoiip  c* 
objects  which  include  general  civic  and  religious  fmrpoMs,  asd  the 
charities  of  gilds  and  corporations:  "  the  repair  of  nnctees,  prru. 
havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea-banks  and  highway^:  die  vhtor 
tion  and  preferment  of  orphans;  the  relief,  stock,  or  matateaaacr  far 


houses  of  correction;  marriages  of  poor  maids,  supportatioa.  iJA, 
and  help  of  young  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  persoas  de- 
cayed ";  and  there  follows  (rf)  "  the  relief  or  redempcion  <d  i 
or  captives  " ;  and,  lastly.  («)  "  the  aid  and  case  of  any  poor  1 
ants  concerning  payment  01  fifteens  "  (the  propcrtv-tax  of  Tod^ 
tiipes),  setting  out  of  soldiers,  and  other  taxes.  The  defiaiCioB  migjkt 
be  illustrated  by  the  charitable  bequests  of  the  next  60,  or  iadetd 
32$,  years.  It  ts  a  fair  summary  oif  them.  (2)  Charitabk  CHts. — 
A  public  trust  and  a  charitable  trust  arp,  as  this  definition  mtmK 
synonymous.  It  is  a  trust  -which  relates  to  public  cbaritir^  and 
is  not  held  for  the  benefit  of  private  persons,  e.g.  relacioas,  hxa  for 
the  common  good,  and,  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  fooader. 
by  trustees  responsibk  to  the  community.  Gifts  for  chamabk 
purposes,  othn"  than  those  affected  by  the  law  of  mortmaia.  hAve 
always  oeen  viewed  with  favour.  "  Where  a  charitable  beqoes  a 
capable  of  two  constructions,  one  of  which  would  make  it  void  and 
the  other  would  make  it  effectual,  the  latter  will  be  adopted  by  chr 
court  "  (Tudnr's  Charitable  Trusts,  ed.  1906.  by  Bristowe,  Hunt  aad 
Burdett,  p.  167).  Gifts  to  the  poor,  or  widowa,  or  orphaas,  ia- 
definitely,  or  in  a  particular  parish,  were  valid  under  the  act.  or  for 
any  purpose  or  institution  for  the  aid  of  the  **  poor.*'  Thus  focxi- 
cally  the  act  covered  the  same  field  as  the  poor-lav,  though  after- 
wards it  was  decided  that,  "  as  a  rule,  persons  receiving  paiocisal 
relief  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  charity  intended  for  tht 
poor  "  (Tudor,  p.  167).  (3)  Relimms  Differentes, — In  the  adnuiis- 
tration  of  chanties  which  are  for  the  poor  the  broadest  view  is  uLza 
of  religious  differences.  (4)  Superstttious  Uses. — The  supersduxa 
use  is  one  that  has  for  its  object  the  propagaticm  of  the  rights  of 
a  religion  not  tolerated  by  the  law  (Tudor,  p.  4).  Cocaeqneedy. 
so  far  as  charities  were  held  or  left  subject  to  nich  rights,  tber 
were  illegal,  or  became  legal  only  as  toleration  was  extended.  Tfcas 
by  degrees,  since  the  ToTeiation  Act  of  1688,  all  charities  to  c^ 
senters  have  become  legal — that  is,  trusts  for  schoob.  places  far  rS- 
gious  instruction,  education  and  charitable  purposes  gennally.  Bia 
bequests  for  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  or  for  monastic  orden 
are  still  void.  Cs)  Administration. — The  duty  of  admimstcna^ 
charitable  trusts  falls  upon  trustees  or  corporattons,  and  under  Uk 
term  "  eleemosynary  corporations  "  are  included  endowed  hoa^sitab 
and  colleges,  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Conuniasiootrs,  vhnv 
charities  have  been  remodelled,  besides  trustees  elected  by  oorpon- 
tions,  there  are  now  usually  appointed  ex-cfficio  trustees  who  ivfrre- 
aent  some  office  or  institution  of  importance  in  connexion  with  (He 
charity.  (6)  Jurisdiction  by  Chancery  and  Charity  Cosrattmss. — Tbc 
Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdiction  over  chanties,  amfer  the  oU. 
principle  that  "  charities  are  trusts  of  a  pubUc  nature,  in  remand  to 
which  no  one  is  entitled  by  an  immediate  and  peculiar  interest  to 
pref^  a  complaint  for  compelling  the  performance  by  the  trustees 
of  their  obligations."  The  court,  acoordinely,  represents  the  crova 
as  parens  patriae.  Now,  by  the  Charitable  Tmsts  Act  1653^  and 
subsequent  acts,  a  charity  commisrion  has  been  formed  mhkh  '» 
entrusted  with  large  powers,  formerly  eoforoed  only  by  the  Coort 
of  Chancery.  (7)  Jurisdiction  by  Visitor. — A  further  jurisdktioe 
is  by  the  "  visitor,"  a  right  inherent  in  the  founder  of  any  elcemay 
nary  corporation,  and  his  heirs,  or  those  whom  he  appoints,  or  m 
their  default,  the  king.  The  object  of  the  visitor  is  **  to  prevcet  sA 
perverting  of  the  charity,  or  to  oomoose  differences  amoag  nciBben 
of  the  corporation."  Formerly  the  oisbop's  ordinary  was  the  recog- 
nized vintor  (2  Henry  V.  1,  1414)  of  hospitals,  apart  fron  the 
founder.  Subsequently  his  power  was  limited  (i^  E£a.  c  5.  1S7>> 
to  hosfMtals  tor  which  the  founders  had  appointed  no  visknx 
Then  (1601)  by  the  Charitable  Uses  Act  comnu8«<Mis  were  issatd 
for  inquiry  by  county  juries.  Now,  apart  from  the  duty  of  visiters 
inquiry  is  conducted  by  the  charity  commissioiMss  and  the  asaistaat 
commissioners.  By8unequentacts(8eebelow)ecrleaiasticaIand«4(>e- 
mosy  nary  charities  have  been  still  further  separated  and  defined.  <  ^) 
Adnce. — "  Trustees, «-  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
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of  a  diarity.  may  apply  to  the  diarity  oomminionen  for  their 
optiuon,  advice  or  direction;  and  any  p«ion  acting  under  such 
advice  b  indemnified,  unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  murepresentation 
in  obtaining  it."  (9)  Limitahimof  Charity  Commissioners' Powtrs. — 
The  conumssionerB  cannot,  however,  nuike  any  order  with  respect 
to  any  charity  of  which  the  gross  annual  income  amounts  to  £50  or 
upwaras,  except  on  the  application  (in  writing)  of  the  trustees  or  a 
majocity  of  them.  Their  powers  are  thus  veiy  limited,  except  when 
put  in  motion  by  the  trustees.  If  a  parish  is  divided  tuey  can 
apportioo  the  charities  if  the  gross  income  does  not  ezoeea  £^, 
^10)  Control  Powers  of  the  Charity  CMnmisnm.— Subject  to  the 
lumtation  of  j^,  Ac.,  the  charitv  commissioners  have  power  (Charit- 
able Trusts  Act  x86o)  to  malce  orders  for  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  trustees,  or  of  any  oflioer,  and  for  the  transfer,  payment 
and  vesting  of  any  real  or  posonal  estate,  or  "  for  the  estabTiahment 
xsi  any  scheme  for  the  administration  "  of  the  charity.  (11)  Schemes 
and  Remodelling  of  Charities. — Under  this  power  chanties  are  re- 
modelled^  and  small  and  miscellaneous  chanties  put  into  one  fuiKl 
and  applied  to  new  purposes.  The  cy-prte  doctrine  is  applied,  by 
which  ii  a  testator  leaves  directions  that  are  only  indefinite,  or  if  the 
objects  for  which  a  charity  was  founded  are  obsolete,  the  charity^  is 
applied  to  some  purpose,  as  far  as  possible,  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  charitable  intention  of  the  founder.  This  doctrine  probably 
received  its  widest  application  in  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act  of  1883.  Under  other  acts  doles  have  been  applied  to 
education  aiid  to  allotinents.  About  380  schemes  are  issued  in  the 
couTK  of  a  year.  (13)  Objeds  adopted  ta  remodeilini  Charities. — 
In  the  remodelling  of  chanties  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor 
some  one  or  more  of  thirteen  objects  are  usually  included  in  the 
scheme.  These  are  subscriptions  to  a  medical  chanty,  to  a  provident 
dub  or  coal  or  clothing  soaety,  to  a  friendly  society;  for  nuraes,  for 
annuities,  for  outfit  for  service,  &c.;  for  emigration;  for  recreation 
grounds,  dubs^  reading-rooms,  museums,  lectures;  for  temporary 
relief  to  a  limited  amount  in  each  3|rear;  for  dothes  fud,  tools, 
medical  aid,  food,  Ac.,  or  in  money  "  in  cases  of  unexpected  loss  or 
sudden  destitution  ";  for  pensions.  (13)  Parochial  Charities. — By 
the  Local  (government  Act  of  1893,  local  ecclesiastical  charities,  «.«. 
endowments  for  "  any  spiritual  purjxMe  that  is  a  le^l  purpose  "  (for 
spiritual  persons,  church  and  other  buildings,  for  quritual  uses,  Ac), 
are  separated  from  parochial  charities,  "  the  benefits  of  which  are, 
or  the  separate  distnbution  of  the  benefits  of  which  is,  confined  to 
inhabitants  of  a  single  parish,  or  of  a  single  andent  ecclesiastical 
pariah,  or  not  more  than  five  neighbouring  parishes."  These 
charities^  since  the  Local  (government  Act  1894,  are  under  the 
•operviston  of  the  parish  councils,  who  appoint  trustees  for  their 
management  in  lieu  of  the  former  overseer  or  vestry  trustees,  or, 
under  certain  conditions,  "  additional  trustees."  The  accounts 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  parish  meeting,  and  the  names  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  dole  charities  published.  (14)  Official  TruUees. — 
There  is  also  "  an  official  trustee  of  charity  lands,"  who  as  "  bare 
trustee  "  may  hold  the  land  or  stock  of  the  charity  managed  by 
the  trustees  or  administrators.  In  1903  the  stock  transfened  to 
the  <>fficial  trustees  amounted  to  £34,830,945.  (15)  Audit. — ^The 
cJiarity  oommissionen  have  no  power  of  audit,  but  the  trustees 
oi  every  charity  have  to  prepare  a  statement  of  accounts  annualljr, 
and  transmit  it  to  the  commission.  The  accounts  have  to  be  "  certi- 
fied under  the  hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  and  by  the  auditor 
of  the  charity."  (16)  Taxation, — In  the  case  of  rents  and  profits  of 
lands,  &C.,  belonging  to  hospitals  or  almshouses,  or  vested  in  trustees 
for  charitable  purposes,  allowances  are  made  an  diminution  of  income- 
tax  (56  Vkrt.  3S  t  61).  From  the  inhabited  house  duty  any  ho»- 
pital  charity  school,  or  house  provided  for  the  reception  or  relief  of 
poor  persons,  is  exemotetf  (House  Tax  Act  1808).  Also  there  is  an 
exemption  from  the  land-tax  in  regard  to  land  rents,  Ac,  in  pos- 
session of  hospitals  before  1693.  (17)  7%e  Digest. — ^A  digest  of 
endowed  charities  in  England  and  Wales  was  compiled  in  the  yean 
1861  to  1876k  A  new  digest  <rf  reports  and  financial  particulare 
has  since  been  completed. 

The  income  of  endowed  charities  in  1876  was  returned  at  £3,198463. 
It  is  now.  no  doubt,  considerably  larger  than  it  was  in  1876.  Partial 
returns  show  that  at  least  a  million  a  year  u  now  available  in  England 
and.  Wales  for  the  assistance  of  the  aged  poor  and  for  doles.  Between 
the  poor-law,  which,  as  it  is  at  present  administered,  is  a  permanent 
endowment  provided  from  the  rates  for  the  support  of  a  class  of 
permanent  poor."  and  endowed  charities,  which  are  funds  avail- 
able for  the  poor  of  successive  generations,  there  is  no  great  difference. 
But  in  thdr  resources  and  administration  the  difference  is  marked. 
Local  endowed  charities  were  constantly  founded  after  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  till  about  1830,  and  the  poor-rate  was  at  first  supple- 
mentary of  the  local  charities.  When  com  and  fud  were  dear  and 
dothea  very  expensive,- what  now  seem  trivial  endowments  for  food, 
fud,  coal  and  clothes  were  important  assets  in  the  thrifty  manage- 
ment of  a  parish.  But  when  the  poor  were  recognized  as  a  class  of 
dependants  entitled  by  law  to  rdid  from  the  community,  the  rate 
increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  charities.  A  distinction  then 
made  itself  felt  between  the  "  parish  "  poor  and  the  "  second  " 
poor,  or  the  poor  who  were  not  relieved  from  the  rata,  and  relief 
from  the  rates  altogether  overshadowed  the  charitable  aid.  Charit- 
able endowments  were  ignored,  Ul-adminbtered,  and  often  were 
loit.    After  1834  the  poor-law  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the 


central  government.  Poor  relief  was  pbced  in  the  hands  of  boards 
of  guardians  in  unions  of  parishes.  The  method  of  co-operation 
between  poor-law  and  charity  suggested  by  the  acts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  set  aside,  and,  as  a  responsible  partner  in  the  public 
work  of  relief,  charity  was  disestablished.  In  the  parishes  the 
endowed  charities  renuuned  in  general  a  disorganiaea  medley  of 
separate  trusts,  jealously  guarded  by  incompetent  administrators. 
To  give  unity  to  this  mass  01  units,  so  long  as  the  principles  of  charity 
are  misunderstood  or  ignored,  has  proved  an  almost  impossible  and 
certainly  an  unpopular  task.  So  far  as  it  has  been  achieved,  it  has 
been  aocompUshea  by  the  piecemeal  Iag;islation  of  schemes  cautiously 
elaborated  to  meet  local  prejudices.  Active  reform  has  been  resentea, 
and  politicians  have  often  accentuated  this  resentment.  In  1894  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  take  measures  to  bnng  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commission 
more  directiy  under  the  control  of  parliament,  but  no  serious  griev- 
ances were  substantiated.  The  committees'  reports  are  of  interest, 
however,  as  an  indication  of  the  initial  difficulties  of  all  charitable 
work,  the  general  ignorance  that  prevails  in  regard  to  the  elementary 
conditions  that  govern  it.  the  common  disregard  of  these  principles, 
and  the  absence  of  any  accepted  theory  or  constructive  policy  that 
should  regulate  its  devdopment  and  its  administration. 

After  the  Poor-Law  Act  of  1601  the  history  of  the  voluntary 
parochial  charities  in  a  town  parish  is  marked  by  their  decreasing 
anx>unt  and  utility,  as  poor-law  relief  and  pauperism 
increased.  The  act,  it  would  seem,  was  not  adopted  21^X5 
with  much  alacrity  by  the  local  authorities.  From  ^tJtiSi, 
1635  to  1646  there  were  many  years  of  plague  and 
sickness,  but  in  St  GUes's,  London,  as  late  as  1649,  the  amount 
raised  by  the  "  coUectois  "  (or  overseers)  was  only  £176.  They 
disbursed  this  to  "  the  visited  poor  "  as  *'  pensions."  In  1665 
an  extra  levy  of  £600  is  mentioned.  In  the  accounts  of  St 
MartinVin-the-Fields,  where,  as  in  St  Giles's,  gifts  were  received, 
the  change  wrought  by  another  half-century  (x7r4)  is  apparent. 
The  sources  of  charitable  relief  are  similar  to  those  in  all  the 
Protestant  churches — English,  Scottish  or  continental:  church 
collections  and  offertories;  correctional  fines,  such  as  composi- 
tion for  bastards  and  conviction  money  for  swearers;  and 
besides  these,  income  from  annuities  and  Jegades,  the  parish 
estate,  the  royal  boimty,  and  "  petiticms  to  persona  of  quality." 
In  all  £3041  was  collected,  but,  so  far  as  relief  was  concerned, 
the  parish  relied  not  <m  it,  but  on  the  poor-rate,  which  produced 
£3765.  AH  this  was  collected  and  disbursed  on  their  own 
authority  by  collectors,  to  orphans, "  pensioners  "  or  the  "  known 
or  standing  "  poor,  or  to  casual  poor  (£1818),  induding  nurse 
children  and  biutards.  The  begi^ng  poor  were  numerous  and 
the  infant  death-rate  enormous,  and  each  year  three-fourths 
of  those  christened  were  "inhumanly  suffered  to  die  by  the 
barbarity  of  nurses."  The  whole  administration  was  undiarit- 
able,  injurious  to  the  community  and  the  famify,  and  inhuman 
to  the  child.  If  one  may  judi^  from  later  accounts  of  other 
parishes  even  up  to  1834,  usual^  it  remained  the  same,  purpose- 
less and  unintelligent;  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  generally 
speaking,  only  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  has  any 
serious  attention  been  paid  to  the  charitable  side  of  parochiid 
work.  Parallel  to  the  parochial  movement  of  the  poor-law  in 
England,  in  France  (about  16x7)  were  established  the  bmreaux 
de  bienfaisanu,  at  first  entire^  voluntary  institutions,  then 
recognized  by  the  state,  and  during  the  Revolution  made  the 
central  administration  for  relief  in  the  communes. 

In  the  1 7th  century  in  Engknd,  as  in  France,  opinion  favoured 
the  establishment  of  large  hospitals  or  maisons  Dieu  for  the 
reception  of  the  poor  of  different  classes.  In  France 
throughout  the  century  there  was  a  continuous  struggle 
'yriih  mendicancy,  and  the  hospitals  were  used  as 
places  into  whidi  offenders  were  summarily  driven. 
A  new  humanity  was,  however,  beginning  its  protest.  The  pitiful 
condition  of  abandoned  children  attracted  sympathy  in  both 
countries.  St  Vincent  de  Paul  established  homes  for  the  enfanls 
trouUs,  followed  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  Found- 
ling hospital  (i  739).  In  both  countries  the  method  was  applied 
inconsiderately  and  pushed  to  excess,  and  it  affected  family 
life  most  injuriously.  Grants  from  parliameht  supported  the 
foundling  movement  in  England,  and  homes  were  cpened  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  demand  soon  became  over- 
whelming; the  mortah'ty  was  enormous,  and  the  cost  90  large 
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that  it  outstripped  all  financial  expedients.  The  lesson  of  the 
experiment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poor-law  catastrophe 
before  2834;  only,  instead  of  the  able-bodied  poor  of  another 
age,  infants  were  made  the  object  of  a  compassionate  but 
undisceming  philanthropy.  With  widespread  rdief  there  came 
widespread  abandonment  of  duty  and  economic  bankruptcy. 
Had  the  poor-rates  instead  of  charitable  relief  been  used  in  the 
same  way,  the  moral  injury  would  have  been  as  great,  but  the 
annual  draft  from  the  rates  would  have  concealed  the  moral 
and  postponed  the  economic  disaster.  To  amend  the  evil,  changes 
were  made  by  which  the  relation  between  child  and  mother  was 
kept  alive,  and  a  personal  application  on  her  part  was  required; 
the  character  of  the  mother  and  her  circumstances  were  investi- 
gated, and  assistance  was  only  given  when  it  would  be  "  the 
means  of  replacing  the  mother  in  the  course  of  virtue  and  the 
way  of  an  honest  livelihood."  General  reforms  were  also  made, 
especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jonas  Hanway,  to 
check  infant  mortality,  and  metropolitan  parishes  were  required 
to  provide  for  their  children  outside  London.  A  kindred  move- 
ment led  to  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries  (1758),  of  lock 
hospitals  and  lying-in  hospitals  (1749-1752). 

hi  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  was  a  new  educational  movement, 
"  the  charity  school " — "  to  teach  poor  children  the  alphabet 
and  the  principles  of  religion,"  followed  by  the  Sxmday-school 
movement  (1780),  and  about  the  same  time  (1788)  by  "  the 
school  of  indust^  " — ^to  employ  children  and  teach  them  to  be 
industrious.  In  1844  the  Ragged  School  Union  was  estab- 
lished, and  until  the  Education  Act  of  1870  continued  its  volim- 
tary  educational  work.  As  an  outcome  of  these  movements, 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  and  many  others, 
in  1854-1855  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  were  established, 
to  prevent  crime  and  reform  child  criminals.  The  orphanage 
movement,  beginning  in  1758,  when  the  Orphan  Working  Home 
was  established,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  on  a  vastly 
extended  scale.  In  1772  a  society  for  the  discharge  of  persons 
imprisoned  for  small  debts  was  established,  and  in  1773  Howard 
began  his  prison  reforms.  This  raised  the  standard  of  work  in 
institutional  charities  generally.  After  the  dvil  wars  the  old 
hospital  foundations  of  St  Bartholomew  and  St  Thomas,  munici- 
palized by  Edward  VI.,  became  endowed  charities  partly  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  The  same  fate  befell  Christ 's 
Ho^ital,  in  connexion  with  which  the  voting  system,  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  subscribers — 
that  peculiarly  English  invention — first  makes  its  appearance. 

A  new  interest  in  hospitals  sprang  up  at  the  end  of  the  X7th 
century.  St  Thomas's  was  rebuilt  (1693)  and  St  Bartholomew's 
(1739);  Guy's  was  founded  in  1724,  and  on  the  system  of  free 
"  letters "  obtainable  in  exchange  for  donations,  voluntary 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  were  established  in  London  (1733  and 
later)  and  in  most  of  the  large  towns.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  x8th  centiuy  the  dispensary  movement  was  developed— « 
system  of  local  (tispensaries  with  fairly  definite  districts  and  home 
visiting,  a  substitute  for  attendance  at  a  hospital,  where  "  hos- 
pital fever"  was  dreaded,  and  an  alternative  to  what  was  then 
a  very  ill-administered  system  of  poor-law  medical  relief.  After 
1840  the  provident  dispensary  was  introduced,  in  order  that  the 
patients  by  small  contributions  in  the  time  of  health  might 
provide  for  illness  without  having  to  meet  large  doctors'  bills, 
and  the  doctor  might  receive  some  sufficient  remuneration  for 
his  attendance  on  poor  patients.  This  movement  was  largely 
extended  after  i860.  Three  hospital  funds  for  collecting  con- 
tributions for  ho^itals  and  making  them  grants,  a  movement 
that  orig^ted  in  Birmingham  in  1859,  were  established  in 

London  in  1873  and  1897. 

Since  1868  the  poor-law  medical  system  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
immensely  improved  and  extended,  while  at  the  tame  time  the 
number  ot  persons  in  receipt  oS  free  medical  relief  in  most  of  the  laige 
towns  has  greatly  increased.  The  following  figures  refer  to  London : 
at  hospitals,  97  in  number,  in-patienu  (1904)  during  the  year. 
118.536;  out-patients  and  casualty  cases,  1.858.800;  patients  at 
free,  part-pay,  or  provident  dispensaries,  about  280.000;  orders 
issued  for  attendance  at  poor-law  dispensaries  and  at  home,  1 14.158. 
The  number  of  beds  in  poor-law  mfirmarics  (1904)  was  I6.976. 
Tliere  are  in  London  12  general  hospitals  with,  18  without,  medical 


schools,  and  67  special  hosj^tals.     Thus  the  popalalKMi  in 

of  public  and  volMntary  medical  relief  is  very  lazge,  indeed  witagetissc 


excessive. 

Each  religious  movement  has  brought  with  it  hs  serersl 
charities.  Tlie  Society  of  Friends,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Baptists 
have  large  charities.  With  the  extension  of  the  Hlgb  Chcrch 
movement  there  have  been  established  many  sisterhoods  vhki 
support  penitentiaries,  convalescent  homes  and  hospitals^  sduds, 
missions,  &c. 

Themagnitudeofthisaccumulatxngprovisionofdkaritajfalere&f 
is  evident,  though  it  cannot  be  simuned  up  in  any  sm^  totsL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  xpth  century  anti-mcndidty  socirtks 
were  established;  and  later,  about  1869,  in  England  and  Sa^asd 
a  movement  began  for  the  organizatiMi  of  duritahle  rdief. 
in  connexion  with  which  there  are  now  societies  and  ooBiaittcts 
in  most  of  the  larger  towns  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  mkwiiw,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  More  recently  the  moveseBt 
for  the  establishment  of  settlements  in  poor  districts,  initialed 
by  Canon  Bamett  at  Toynbee  HaU — "  to  educate  citixessia  t]:e 
knowledge  of  one  another,  and  to  provide  them  with  »»a*^w«g  aad 
recreation  "— ^has  spread  to  many  towns  in  England  and  Ammcs. 

These  notes  of  charitable  movements  suggest  an  ateogrtha 
new  development  of  thought.  On  behalf  <tf  the  charity  sdiod 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  were  preached  very  fonnal 
sermons,  which  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  child 
life.  After  the  first  half  of  the  century  a  new  humanisni 
with  which  we  connect  the  name  of  Rousseau,  slowly 
superseded  this  formal  beneficence.  Rousseau  made 
the  world  open  its  eyes  and  sec  nature .  in  Xhie^*  chSi. 
the  family  and  the  community.  He  analysed  locial  life,  intezit 
on  explaining  it  and  discovering  on  what  its  wdl-bebg 
depended;  and  he  stimulated  that  desire  to  meet  «i»feiit*  sodsl 
needs  which  is  apparent  in  the  charities  of  the  centozy.  Lmk 
as  it  may  appear  to  be  so  at  first  sight,  it  was  a  period  <^ 
charitable  reformation.  Law  revised  the  leUgioia  cooceptkn 
of  charity,  though  he  was  himself  so  strangely  devoid  of  sodal 
instinct  that,  likis  some  of  his  succ^sors,  he  linked  the  utmost 
earnestness  in  belief  to  that  fonn  of  ahnsgivinc  which  most 
effectually  fosters  beggardom.  Howard  intzodoced  the  cia  of 
inspection,  the  ardent  apostle  of  a  new  social  sag^tfity;  sad 
Bentham,  no  less  sagacious,  propounded  opinioos,  plans  and 
suggestions  which,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  due  coarse  moolded 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  poor-law  of  1834.  In  the 
broader  sense  the  turn  oi  thought  is  religious,  for  whSe  tsciCy 
stress  is  laid  on  the  religious  scepticism  of  the  oentnry,  the 
deeper,  fervent,  conscientious  and  evangelical  duoity  ia  wkkh 
Nonconformists,  and  eq)ecially  "  the  Friends,"  took  so  large  a 
part,  is  often  forgotten.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  often  happees 
now,  the  feeling  of  charity  passed  into  the  merest  sentimenufity. 
This  is  evident,  for  instance,  from  so  ill-considered  a  measuie  ss 
Pitt's  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  daiiBg 
the  x8th  century  the  poor-law  was  the  object  of  constant  critic&m, 
though  so  long  as  the  labour  statutes  uid  the  old  law  of  settle- 
ment  were  in  force,  and  the  relief  of  the  labouiing  prpi^'^^ 
as  state  "poor"  prevailed,  it  was  imposabk  to  reform  it. 
Indeed,  the  critid^  itself  was  generally  vitiated  by  a  tsdt 
acceptance  of  "  the  poor  "  asa  dass,  apennanent  andinevocable 
charge  on  the  fundi  of  the  community;  and  at  the  end  ci  the 
z8th  century,  when  the  labour  statutes  woe  abrogated,  bvt 
the  conditions  under  which  poor  relief  was  administend  remazaed 
the  same,  serfdom  in  its  later  stage,  the  serfdom  of  the  poor-law. 
asserted  itself  in  its  extremest  fonn  in  times  of  dimrth  and 
difficulty  during  the  Napoleonic  War.  In  xSos-iBoj  it  was 
calculated  (Marshall's  Digest)  that  98%  of  the  population  were 
in  receipt  of  permanent  or  occasional  relief.  Those  in  xtce^ 
of  the  former  numbeml  734,8x7,  including  childxm  so  rod 
had  this  serfdom  of  the  poor  become. 

In  X832  the  expenditure  on  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales 
was  £7f036,g68.  In  the  early  years  of  the  z^th  centnry  the 
mendicity  societies,  established  in  some  ct  the  larger  to«na»  were 
a  sign  of  the  eraeral  discontent  with  existing  methods  ol  ad- 
ministration.   The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condxtiao  .of  tbt 
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(oor — ^representing  a  group  of  men  such  as  Patrick  Colqjihoun, 
Sir  I.  Bernard,  Dr  Lettsom,  Dr  Haygarth,  James  Neald,  Count 
Rumford  and  others — took  a  more  positive  line  and  issued 
many  useful  publications  ( 1 796) .  Af  ter  1 833  the  very  atmosphere 
of  thought  seems  changed.  There  was  a  general  desire  to  be  quit 
of  the  serfdom  of  pauperism.  The  Poor-law  Amendment  Act 
was  passed  in  1834,  and  since  then  male  able-bodied  pauperism 
has  dwindled  to  a  minimum.  The  bad  years  of  1860-1870 
revived  the  problem  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  old  spirit 
of  reform  for  a  time  prevailed.  Improved  administration  work- 
ing with  economic  progress  effected  still  further  reductions  of 
pauperism,  till  on  the  ist  of  January  1905  (exclusive  of  lunatics 
in  county  asylums  and  casual  paupers)  the  mean  number  of 
paupers  stood  at  764,589,  or  22*6  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
instead  of  41  -8  per  thousand  as  in  1859  (see  Poor-La w). 

Charity  organization  societies  were  formed  after  1869,  with 
the  object  of "  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  promote  independence  by  an  ordered  and  co-operative 
charity;  and  the  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants, 
and  workhouse  aid  committees,  in  order  to  prevent  relapse  into 
pauperism  on  the  part  of  those  who  as  children  or  young  women 
received  relief  from  the  poor-law.  The  Local  Government  Board 
adopted  a  restricted  out-door  relief  policy,  and  a  new  interest 
was  felt  in  all  the  chief  problems  of  local  administration.  The 
movement  was  general.  The  results  of  the  Elberfeld  system 
of  municipal  relief  administered  by  unpaid  almoners,  each 
dealing  with  but  one  or  two  cases,  influenced  thought  both  in 
England  and  America.  The  experience  gained  by  Mr  Joseph 
Tuckerman  of  Boston  of  the  utility  of  registering  applications 
for  relief,  and  the  teaching  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  led  to  die  founda- 
tion of  the  system  of  friendly  visiting  and  associated  charity  at 
Boston  (1880)  and  elsewhere.  Since  that  time  the  influence  of 
Arnold  Toynbee  and  the  investigations  of  Charles  Booth  have  led 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  labour;  and  to  some 
extent,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  charity  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a  new  devotion  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  charity  in  Great  Britain,  the  most  important 
change  has  been  the  revival  of  the  teaching  of  Dr  Chalmers  ( 1 780- 
1847),  who  (1819)  introduced  a  system  of  parochial  charity  at 
St  John's,  Glasgow,  on  independent  lines,  consistent  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  charitable  relief  on  the  economic  side  this  has  been  a 
main  factor.  His  view,  which  he  tested  by  experience,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  Society  is  a  growing,  self-supporting 
organism.  It  has  within  it,  as  between  family  and  family, 
neighbour  and  neighbour,  master  and  employee,  endless  links  of 
sympathy  and  self-support.  Poverty  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
relative  term.  Naturally  the  members  of  one  class  help  one 
another;  the  poor  help  the  poor.  There  is  thus  a  large  invisible 
fund  available  and  constantly  used  by  those  who,  by  their 
proximity  to  one  another,  know  best  how  to  help.  The  philan- 
thropist is  an  alien  to  this  life  around  him.  Moved  by  a  sense  of 
contrast  between  his  own  lot,  as  he  understands  it,  and  the  lot  of 
those  about  him,  whom  he  but  little  understands,  he  concludes 
that  he  should  relieve  them.  But  his  gift,  unless  it  be  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  this  self-support,  instead  of  weakening 
it,  is  really  injurious.  In  the  first  place,  by  his  interference  he' 
puts  a  check  on  the  charitable  resources  of  another  class  and 
lessens  their  social  energy.  What  he  gives  they  do  not  give, 
though  they  might  do  so.  But  next,  he  does  more  harm  than  this. 
He  stimulates  expectation,  so  that  by  a  false  arithmetic  his  gift  of 
a  few  shillings  seems  to  those  who  receive  it  and  to  those  who 
hear  of  it  a  possible  source  of  help  in  any  difficulty.  To  them  it 
represents  a  large  command  of  means;  and  where  one  has 
received  what,  thou^  it  be  little,  is  yet,  relative  to  wage,  a  large 
sum  to  be  acquired  without  labour,  many  will  seek  more,  and 
with  that  object  will  waste  their  time  and  be  put  off  their  work, 
or  even  be  tempted  to  lie  and  cheat.  So  social  energy  is  diverted 
from  its  proper  use.  Alms  thus  given  weakens  social  ties, 
diminishes  the  natural  relief  funds  of  mutual  help,  and  beggars 
a  neighbour  instead  of  benefiting  him.  By  this  argument  a 
clear  and  well-defined  purpose  is  placed  before  charity.    Charity 


becomes  a  science  based  on  social  principles  and  observation. 
Not  to  give  alms,  but  to  keep  alive  the  saving  health  of  the 
family,  becomes  its  problem:  relief  becomes  altogether  sub- 
ordinate to  this,  and  institutions  or  societies  arc  serviceable  or  the 
reverse  according  as  they  serve  or  fail  to  serve  this  purpose. 
Not  poverty,  but  distress  is  the  plea  for  help;  not  almsgiving, 
but  charity  the  means.  To  charity  is  given  a  definite  social  aim, 
and  a  desire  to  use  consistently  with  this  aim  every  method  that 
increasing  knowledge  and  trained  ability  can  devise. 

Under  such  influences  as  these,  joined  with  better  economic 
conditions,  a  great  reform  has  been  made.  The  poor-law,  how- 
ever, remains — the  modem  deemosyna  civica.  It  now,  indeed, 
absorbs  a  proportionately  lesser  amount  of  the  largely  increased 
national  income,  but,  excluding  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  it 
costs  Great  Britain  more  than  twelve  millions  a  year;  and  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  poor,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  serves  as  a 
bounty  on  dependence  and  is  a  permanent  obstacle  to  thrift  and 
self-reliance.  The  number  of  those  who  are  within  the  drcle 
of  its  more  immediate  attraction  is  now  perhaps,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  or  different  districts  in  a  town,  not  more 
than,  say,  20%  of  the  population.  Upon  that  population  the 
statistics  of  a  day  census  would  show  a  pauperism  not  of  2*63,  the 
percentage  of  the  mean  day  pauperism  on  the  population  in  1908, 
but  of  X3'X5%;  uid  the  percentage  would  be  much  greater — 
twice  as  large,  perhaps— if  the  total  number  of  those  who  in  some 
way  received  poor  relief  in  the  course  of  a  year  wert  taken  into 
account.  The  English  poor-law  is  thus  among  the  lower  classes, 
those  most  tempted  to  dependence — say  some  six  or  seven  millions 
of  the  people — a  very  potent  influence  definitely  antagonistic 
to  the  good  development  of  family  life,  unless  it  be  limited  to  very 
narrow  proportions;  as,  for  instance,  to  restricted  indoor  or 
institutional  relief  for  the  sick,  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  in 
extreme  old  age  require  special  care  and  nursing,  and  for  the 
afflicted,  for  whom  no  sufficient  charitable  provision  is  procurable. 
As  ample  experience  shows,  only  on  these  conditions  can  poor- 
law  relief  be  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  charity  and  the 
common  good.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  opinion  is  the  English 
movement  for  Old  Age  pensions,  which  came  to  its  first  frmtion  in 
1908— a  huge  charity  started  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  the 
extension  of  which  might  ultimately  involve  a  cost  comparable 
with  that  of  the  army  or  the  navy.  Schemes  of  the  kind  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Australasian  colonies  with  limitations  and 
safeguards;  and  they  seem  likely  to  develop  into  a  new  type  of 
poor-relief  organization  for  the  aged  and  infirm  (Report:  Royal 
Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
1906).  In  England,  partly  to  meet  the  demand  for  better  state 
provision  for  the  aged,  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1900  urged 
the  boards  of  guardians  to  give  more  adequate  outdoor  relief  to 
aged  deserving  people,  and  laid  no  stress  on  the  test  of  desti- 
tution, or,  in  other  words,  the  limitation  of  relief  to  what  was 
actually  "  necessary,"  the  neglect  of  which  has  led  to  new  diffi- 
culties. History  has  proved  ^t  demoralization  results  from  the 
wholesale  relief  whether  of  the  mass  of  the  dtizens,  or  of  the 
able-bodied,  or  of  the  children,  and  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
endowment  to  the  aged  makes  no  substantial  difference.  The 
social  results  must  be  similar;  but  social  forces  work  slowly, 
and  usually  only  the  unanswerable  argument  of  finAnn>|  bank- 
ruptcy suffices  to  convert  a  people  habituated  to  dependence, 
though  the  inward  decay  of  vitality  and  character  may  long 
before  be  manifest.  Ultimately  the  distribution  of  pensions  by 
way  of  out-door  relief,  corrupting  a  far  more  independent  people, 
is  calculated  to  work  a  far  greater  injury  than  the  annana  dvUa, 
Such  an  endowment  of  old  age  might  indeed  be  justified  as  part  of 
a  system  of  regulated  labour,  which,  as  in  earlier  times,  could  not 
be  enforced  without  some  such  extraneous  help,  but  it  could  not 
be  justified  otherwise.  It  is  naturally  associated,  therefore,  with 
socialistic  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  wage. 

In  the  light  of  the  principles  of  charity,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered historically,  we  have  now  to  turn  to  two  questions: 
charity  and  economics,  and  charity  and  socialism. 

The  object  of  charity  is  to  render  to  our  neighbour  the  services 
and  duties  of  goodwill,  friendship  and  love.    To  prevent  distress 
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charity  has  for  its  further  object  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  individuals  "bnd  their  self-main- 
tenance in  and  through  the  family;  and  any  form  of 
,f^  state  intervention  is  approved  or  cUsapproved  by  the 
•ickMrity.  ume  standard.  By  self-maintenance  is  meant  self- 
support  throughout  life  in  its  ordinary  contingencies 
— sickness,  widowhood,  old  age;  &c.  Political  economy  we 
would  define  as  the  science  of  exchange  and  exchange  value. 
Here  it  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  charity. 
By  way  of  illustration  we  take,  accordingly,  three  points: 
distribution  and  use,  supplementation  of  wage,  and  the  standard 
of  well-being  or  comfort  In  relation  to  wage. 

(i)  Distribution  and  Use. — Economy  in  the  Greek  sense  begins  at 
this  point — the  adminlBti^tion  and  the  use  of  means  and  resources. 
Political  economy  generally  ignores  this  part  of  the  problem.  ^  Yet 
from  the  point  of  view  of  charity  it  u  cardinal  to  the  whole  issue. 
The  distribution  of  wage  may  or  may  not  be  laigely  influenced  by 
trades  unions;  but  the  variation  of  wage,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  a  few  pence  is  of  less  importance  than 
its  use.    Comparing  a  careful  and  an  unthrifty  family,  the  difference 
in  use  may  amount  to  as  much  as  a  third  on  the  tot^  wage.    Mere 
abstention  from  alcohol  may  main,  in  a  normal  family,  a  diffeienoe 
of  6s.  in  a  wage  of  35s.    On  the  other  hand,  membership  of  a  friendly 
society  is  at  a  time  of  uckness  equivalent  to  the  command  of  a  large 
sum  M  money,  for  the  common  stock  of  capital  u  by  that  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  individual  who  has  a  share  in  it. 
Further,  even  a  small  amount  saved  may  place  the  holder  in  a 
position  to  get  a  better  market  for  his  labour;  he  can  wait  when 
another  man  cannot.    Rent  may  be  high,  but  by  coK>peration  that 
too  may  be  reduced.    Other  points  are  obvious  and  need  not  be 
mentioned.    It  is  evident  that  while  the  amount  of  wage  is  im- 
portant, still  more  important  is  its  use.    In  use  it  has  a  large 
expansive  value.    (2)  Supplementation  of   Wage. — ^The  exchange 
between  skill  and  wage  must  be  free  if  it  is  to  be  valid.    The  less  the 
skill  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  philanthropists  to  supplement 
the  lesser  wage;  and  the  more  important  is  non-supplementation, 
for  the  skilled  can  usually  look  after  their  own  interests  in  the 
market,  while  the  less  skilled,  because  their  labour  is  less  marketable, 
have  to  make  the  greater  effort  to  avoid  dependence.    But  the  dole 
of  endowed  charities,  outdoor  relief,  and  any  constant  giving,  tend 
to  reduce  wage,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  recipients  of  some  part  of  the 
means  of  independence.    The  employer  is  pressed  by  competition 
himself,  and  in  return  be  presses  for  profit  through  a  reduced  wage, 
if  circumstances  make  it  posrible  for  the  workman  to  take  it.    And 
thus  a  few  individuals  may  lower  the  wages  of  a  large  class  of  poorly 
skilled  or  unskilled  hands.    In  these  conditions  unionism,  eVen  if  it 
were  likely  to  be  advantageous,  is  not  feasible.    Unionism  can  only 
create  a  coherent  unit  of  workers  where  there  is  a  limited  market 
and  a  definite  saleable  skill.    Exceot  for  the  rime,  insufiicient  wage 
will  not  be  remedied  in  the  individual  case  by  supplementation  in 
any  form — doles,  clothes,  or  other  kinds  of  relief;  and  in  that  case, 
too,  the  relief  will  probably  produce  lessened  energy  after  a  short 
time,  or  in  other  words  lessened  ability  to  live.    An  insufficient  wage 
may  be  prevented  by  increasing  the  skill  of  the  worker,  who  will 
then  have  the  advantage  of  a  better  series  of  economic  exchanges, 
but  hardly  otherwise.    If  the  supplementation  be  not  immediate, 
but  postponed,  as  in  the  case  of  old-a^  pensions/  its  effect  will  be 
similar.    To  the  extent  of  the  prospective  adventitious  gain  the 
attraction  to  the  friendly  society  and  to  mutual  help  and  savmg  will 
grow  less.    Necessity  has  been  the  inventor  of  these;  and  where 
wage  u  small,  a  little  that  would  otherwise  be  saved  is  quickly  spent 
If  the  necessity  for  saving  it  is  removed.    Only  necessity  schools 
most  men,  especially  the  weak,  to  whom  it  makes  most  difference 
ultimately,  whether  they  are  thrifty  or  whether  or  not  they  save  for 
the  future  in  any  way.     (2)  The  Standard  of  Well-being  or  Comfort 
in  Relation  to  ¥Kaf«.^With  an  increase  of  income  there  has  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  power  to  use  income  intelligently.    Whatever  is 
not  so  used  reacts  on  the  family  to  its  undoing.    Constantly  when 
the  wife  can  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week,  the  husband  will  every  week 
Idle  for  two  or  three  days;  so  also  if  the  husband  finds  that  in  a  few 
days  he  can  earn  enough  to  meet  what  he  considers  to  be  his  require- 
ments for  the  week.    In  these  circumstances  the  standard  of  well- 
being  falls  below  the  standard  of  wage;  the  wage  u  in  excess  of  the 
energy  and  intelligence  necessary  to  its  economic  use,  and  in  these 
cases  ultimately  pauperism  often  ensues.    The  family  is  demoralized. 
Thus,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  distress  in  good  rimes,  when 
there  is  the  less  poverty  there  is  the  more  need  of  charity,  rightly 
understood ;  for  charity  would  strive  to  promote  the  right  use  of 
wage,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  distress  and  preserving  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  family. 

The  theory  of  charity  separates  it  entirely  from  socialism, 
as  that  word  is  commonly  used.  Strictly  socialism  means,  in 
questions  affecting  the  community,  a  dominant  regard  for  the 
common  or  sodal  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  private  or 
individual  advantage.    But  even  so  the  antithesis  is  misleading, 


for  the  two  need  not  be  inconsistent.  On  the  couxaiy,  t^ 
common  good  is  really  and  ultimately  only  individual  good  (not 
advantage)  harmonized  to  a  common  end.  The  issue, 
indeed,  is  that  of  old  Greek  days,  and  the  conditions  27 
of  a  setxiement  of  it  are  not  substantially  difTerent. 
Using  modem  temu  one  may  Say  that  charity  is 
"  interventionist."  It  has  sought  to  transform  the  woeid  by  t^ 
transformaUon  of  the  will  and  the  inward  life  in  the  iadivkleal 
and  in  society.  It  wotdd  intensify  the  spirit  and  fcding  o! 
membership  in  sodety  and  would  aim  at  improving  sodal  am- 
ditions^  as  sdence  makes  dear  what  the  lines  of  reform  ^osM 
be.  So  it  has  constantly  intervened  in  aU  kinds  of  ways,  asd, 
in  the  19th  century  for  instance,  it  has  initiated  maay  awvr- 
ments  afterwards  taken  up  by  public  authorities — such  as  prxsca 
reform,  industrial  schools,  child  protection,  housing,  food 
refonn,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  a  friendly  ally  in  many  rcfoms  that 
affect  industry  very  dosdy,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  intioduclioa 
of  the  factory  acts.  But  it  has  never  aimed  at  recasting  society 
itself  on  a  new  economic  plan,  as  does  socialism.  Sftriaftgai 
indeed  offers  the  people  a  new  state  of  social  security.  It 
recognizes  that  the  annona  ctvica  and  the  old  poor-law  nay  have 
been  bad,  but  it  would  meet  the  objection  made  ^ca«^«*  them  bj 
insisting  on  the  gradual  creation  of  a  new  industzial  society 
in  which  wage  would  be  reguUtcd  and  all  would  be  supported, 
some  by  wage  in  adult  life,  some  by  allowance  in  old  age,  asd 
others  by  maintemmce  in  childhood.  Acoordxn^y  for  it  ail 
schemes  for  the  state  maintenance  of  school  dukbcn,  old  age 
pensions,  or  state  provision  for  the  unemployed  are,  Uke  munidpal 
trading,  steps  towards  a  final  stage,  in  which  none  shall  want 
because  all  shall  be  supported  by  sodety  or  be  dependent  00  it 
industrially.  To  charity  this  position  seems  to  ezdude  the  ethical 
element  in  life  and  to  treat  the  people  primarify  or  ciuefiy  as 
human  animals.  It  seems  also  to  exdude  the  motives  for  encxgy 
and  endeavour  that  come  from  self-maintenance.  Against  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  socialism  would  urge,  that  only  by  dost 
regulation  and  penalty  will  the  lowest  dasses  be  improved,  and 
that  only  the  sodety  that  maintains  them  can  contxt)!  them. 
Charity  from  its  experience  doubts  the  possibility  of  such  amtrol 
without  a  fatal  loss  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  those  contro&d. 
and  it  believes  both  that  there  is  constant  improvement  on  the 
present  conditions  of  society  and  that  there  will  be  constaally 
more  as  sdence  grows  and  its  condusions  are  put  in  force. 
Thus  charity  and  sodallsm,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word, 
imply  ultimately  two  qmte  different  theories  of  sodal  bU. 
The  one  wotdd  re-found  society  industrially,  the  other  would 
devdop  it  and  allow  it  to  develop. 

The  springs  of  charity  lie  in  sympathy  and  rdigion,  and.  one 
would  now  add,  in  sdence.  To  organize  it  is  to  give  to  it  the 
"  ordered  nature  '*  of  an  organic  whole,  to  give  it  a  ^^^ 
definite  social  purpose,  and  to  associate  the  members ]2l!almmi' 
of  the  community  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  puijtose.  i^^^, 
Tliis  in  turn  depends  on  the  recognition  of  conuium 
prindples,  fhe  adoption  of  a  common  method,  sdf-4iadpiine 
and  training,  and  co-operarion.  In  a  mass  of  people  there  may 
be  a  large  variation  in  moUves  coinddent  with  much  unity  in 
action.  Thus  there  may  be  acceptance  of  a  conuwm  social 
purpose  in  charity,  while  in  one  the  impulse  is  similar  to  ^hat 
which  moved  St  Francis  or  George  Herbert,  in  •TiotbCT  to  ihat 
which  moved  Howard  or  Dr  Chalmers,  or  a  modem  poor-lav 
reformer  like  Sir  G.  Nicholls  or  E.  Denison.  Accepting,  then, 
the  prindples  of  charity,  we  pas  to  the  method  in  relatioa  to 
assistance  and  relief.  Details  may  vary,  but  on  the  fdknring 
points  there  is  general  agreement  among  students  and  workers: — 

fi)  7%e  Committee  or  Conference. — ^There  are  usually  two  kiixis 
of  local  relief:  the  public  or  poor-law  relief,  and  relaa  conaectcd 
with  religious  agencies.  Besides,  there  is  the  relief  of  endowments, 
sodeties  and  charitable  persons.  Therefore,  as  a  condition  preoedeot 
to  all  organization,  there  must  be  some  local  centre  of  asaodatioa 
for  information  and  common  help.  A  town  should  be  divided  for 
this  purpose  into  manageable  areas  coinddent  with  parties  or 
poor-law  divisions,  or  other  districts.  Subject  to  an  aooeptaoce  of 
general  prindples,  those  engaged  in  charity  should  be  members  of  a 
local  conference  or  committee,  or  allied  to  it.  The  committee  would 
thus  be  the  mllying-point  of  a  huge  and  somewhat  loosely  knit 
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ition  of  f  riesda  and  workers,    (a)  Inquiry,  A  id  and  Registraiiom, 
— ^The  object  of  inauiry  ia  to  ascertain  toe  actual  causes  pi  distress 
or  dependence,  ana  to  carry  on  the  work  there  must  usually  be  a 
staff  of  several  honorary  and  one  or  two  paid  workers.    Two  methods 
may  be  adopted :    to  inquire  in  regard  to  applications  for  help  with 
a  view  to  forming  some  plan  of  material  help  or  friendly  aid,  or  both, 
which  will  lead  to  the  ultimate  8elf.sup{X>rt  of  the  family  and  its 
members,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  case  of  the  aged  or 
sack,  to  their  continuous  or  their  sufficient  help;  or  to  ascertain 
the  facts  partly  at  once,  partly  by  degrees,  and  then  to  form  and 
carrv  oat  some  plan  of  help,  or  continue  to  befriend  the  family  in 
ncea  -of  belp^  in  the  hope  ol  bringing  them  to  conditions  of  self- 
support,  Invmg  the  work  of  relief  entirely  to  other  a^ncies.    The 
committee  in  neither  case  should  be  a  relief  committee — itself  a 
direct  source  of  relief.    On  the  former  method  it  has  usually  no  relief 
fund,  but  it  raises  from  relations,  employers,  charities  and  charit- 
able persons  the  relief  re(]uired.  acooiding  to  the  plan  of  help  agreed 
upon,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  better  not  to  relieve  the  case,  or  to  leave 
it  to  the  poor-law.    The  committee  thus  makes  itself  responsible 
for  endeavouring  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  raise  the  necessary 
relief,  and  acts  as  trustee  for  those  who  co-operate  without  it,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  intact  and  to  give  play  to  all  the  natural 
obligations  that  lie  within  the  inner,  circles  of  a  self-supporting 
community.    On  the  latter  method  the  work  of  relief  is  left  to  general 
charity,  or  to  private  persons,  or  to  the  poor-law;  and  the  raort  is 
made  to  help  the  family  to  self-support  by  a  friendly  visitor.    This 
procedure  is  that. adopted  by  the  associated  chanties  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  other  similar  societies  in  America  and  elsewhere.     It  is 
akin  aJsoto  that  adopted  in  the  municipal  system  of  relief  in  Elber- 
feld — whidi  has  become  with  many  variations  in  detail  the  standard 
method  of  poor  relief  in  Germany.    The  method  of  associated  help, 
oombtned  with  personal  work,  represents  the  usual  practice  of 
charity  organization  societies.    Mutatis  mutandis,  the  plan  can  be 
adopted  on  the  simplest  scale  in  parochial  or  other  relief  committees, 
subject  to  the  safeguards^  sufficient  training  and  settled  method. 
The  inquiiy  should  cover  the  following  points:    names  and  address, 
and  ages  of  family,  previous  addresses,  past  employment  and  wages, 
present  income,  rent  and  liabilities,  membership  of  friendly  or  other 
society,  and  savines,  relations,  relief  (if  any)  from  any  source. 
These  points  should  be  verified,  and  reference  would  be  made  to  the 
clergy,  the  poor-law  authorities,  and  others,  to  ascertain  if  they 
know  the  applicant.    The  result  should  be  to  uiow  how  the  applicant 
has  been  living,  and  what  are  the  sources  of  possible  help,  and  also 
what  ft  his  character.    The  problem,  however,  is  not  whether  the 
person  is  "  deserving  "  or  "  undeserving,"  but  whether,  granted  the 
tacts,  the  distress  can  be  stayed  and  self-supi)ort  attained.    If  the 
help  can  be  given  privately  from  within  the  circle  of  the  family,  so 
much  the  better.    Often  it  may  be  best  to  advise,  but  not  to  inter- 
fere.    In  some  cases  but  little  help  may  be  necessary;  in  others 
again  the  friendly  rebtion  between  applicant  and  friend  may  last 
for  months  and  even  years.    Usually  in  charitable  work  the  question 
of  the  kind  of  relief  available— -money,  tickets,  clothes,  &c. — ^vems 
the  decision  how  the  case  should  be  assayed.    But  this  u  quite 
wrong :    the  opposite  is  the  true  rule.    The  wants  of  the  case,  rightly 
understood,  should  govern  the  decision  as  to  what  charity  should 
do  and  what  it  should  provide.    Cases  are  overwhelming  in  number, 
as  at  the  out-patient  and  casualty  departments  of  a  hospital,  where 
the  admissions  are  made  without  inquiry,  and  subject  practically 
to  no  restrictions;  but  when  there  is  incjuiry,  and  each  case  is 
seriously  considered  and  aided  with  a  view  to  self-support,  the 
numbers  will  seldom  be  overwhelming.    On  this  idan  appesu  is  made 
to  the  strength  of  the  applicant,  and  requires  an  effort  on  his  part. 
Indiscriminate  relief,  on  the  other  hand,  attracts  the  applicant  by 
an  appeal  to  his  weakness,  and  it  requires  of  him  no  effort.    Hence, 
apart  even  from  the  differentiating  effect  of  inquirv.  one  method 
makes  applicants,  the  other  limits  their  number,  aftnough  on  the 
Utter  plan  much  more  strenuous  endeavours  be  made  to  assist  the 
lesser  number  of  claimants.    For  the  routine  work  of  the  office  an 
extremely  simple  system  of  records  with  card  index,  &c.,  has  been 
de\'ised.    In  some  dties,  particulariy  in  the  United  Statesof  America, 
there  is  a  central  registration  of  cases,  notified  by  individual  charities, 
poor-relief  authorities  and  private  persons.    The  system  of  charity 
organization  or  associated  charity,  it  will  be  seen,  allows  of  the 
utmost  variety  of  treatment,  according  to  the  difficulties  in  each 
instance  and  the  remedies  available^  and  the  utmost  scope  for  per- 
sonal work.     (3)  Trainini. — If  chantable  work  is  an  art,  those  who 
undertake  it  must  needs  be  trained  both  in  j>ractice  and  method 
and  in  judgment.     It  requires,  too,  that  self-discipline  which  blends 
intelligence  with  emotion,  and  so  endows  emotion  with  strength 
and  purpose.     In  times  <A  distress  a  reserve  of  trained  workers  is 
of  the  utmost  service.    At  all  times  they  do  more  and  produce, 
socially,  better  results;  but  when'  there  is  general  distress  of  any 
kind  they  do  not  lose  their  heads  like  new  recruits,  but  prevent 
at  least  some  of  the  mischief  that  comes  of  the  panic  which  often 
takes  possession  of  a  community,  when  distress  u  apprehended, 
and  leads  to  the  wildest  distribution  of  relief.    Also  trained  workers 
nuke  the  most  useful  poor-law  guardians,  trustees  of  charities, 
Mcretaries  of  charitable  societies  and  district  visitors.    All  clergy 
and  ministers  and  all  medical  men  who  have  to  be  engaged  in  the 
■dfliiaisttatloo  of  medical  relief  should  learn  the  art  01   charity.  ' 


Poor-law  guardians  are  usually  elected  on  political  or  general  grounds, 
and  have  no  special  knowledge  of  goocf  methods  of  chanty;  and 
trustees  are  seldom  appointed  on  the  score  of  their  qualifications 
on  this  head.  To  provide  the  necessary  education  in  charity  there 
should  be  competent  helpers  and  teachers  at  charity  organization 
committees  and  elsewhere,  and  an  alliance  for  this  purpose  should 
be  formed  between  them  and  professors  and  teachers  of  moral  science 
and  economics  and  the  "settlements."  Those  who  study  sodal 
problems  in  connexion  with  what  a  doctor  woukl  call  "  cases  "  or 

pnctice  "  see  the  limits  and  the  falsity  of  schemes  that  on  paper 
seem  logical  enough.  This  puts  a  check  on  the  influence  of  scheme- 
building  and  that  literary  sensationalism  which  makes  capital  out 
of  social  conditions.  (4)  Cooperation, — Oi^nization  in  charity 
depends  on  extensive  co-operation,  and  ultimately  on  the  acceptance 
of  common  views.  This  comes  but  slowly.  But  with  much  tribula- 
tion the  Koal  may  be  reached,  if  in  case  after  case  the  effort  is  made 
to  provide  friendly  help  through  charities  and  private  persons, — 
unless,  as  may  well  be,  it  should  seem  best  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
leave  the  applicant  to  apply  to  the  administiatore  of  public  relief. 
Experience  o«  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  charity  is  thus  gained  on 
both  sides.  Many  sources  may  have  to  be  utiliaed  for  aid  of  different 
kinds  even  in  a  single  case,  and  for  the  prevention  of  distress  co- 
operation with  memben  of  friendly  societies  and  with  co-operative 
aiid  thrift  agendes  u  indispensable. 

Where  there  ia  accord  between  charity  and  the  poor-law  pauper- 
ism may  be  laigdy  reduced.  The  poor-law  in  most  countries  has 
at  its  disposal  certain  institutional  relief  and  out-dow  ,__^ 

allowances,  but  it  has  no  means  of  devising  plans  of  j^^**" 
help  which  may  prevent  application  to  the  rates  or 
"  take  "  people  "  off  the  rates."  Thus  a  widow  in  the  first  days 
of  widowhood  applies  and  receives  an  allowance  according  to 
the  number  of  her  children.  Helped  at  the  outset  by  charity  on 
some  definite  plan,  she  may  bea>me  self-supporting;  and  if  her 
family  be  large  one  or  two  of  her  children  may  be  placed  in  schools 
by  the  guardians,  while  she  maintains  the  remaining  children 
and  herself.  As  far  as  possible  there  should  be  a  division  of 
labour  between  the  poor-law  and  charity.  Except  where  some 
plan  such  as  that  just  mentioned  is  adopted,  one  or  the  other 
should  take  whole  charge  of  the  case  relieved.  There  should  be 
no  supplementation  of  poor-law  relief  by  charity.  This  will 
weaken  the  strength  and  dissipate  the  resources  of  charity  with- 
out adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  poor-law.  Unless  the  guardians 
adopt  a  restrictive  out-door  relief  policy,  there  is  no  scope  for 
any  useful  division  of  labour  between  them  and  charity;  for  the 
many  cases  which,  taken  in  time,  charity  might  save  from 
pauperiun,  they  will  draw  into  chronic  dependence  by  their 
allowances  a  very  much  larger  number.-  But  if  there  is  a 
restrictive  out-door  policy,  so  far  as  relief  is  necessary,  charity 
may  undertake  to  meet  on  its  own  lines  distress  which  Uie  poor- 
law  would  otherwise  have  met  by  allowances,  and,  subject  to 
the  assistance  of  urgent  cases,  poor-law  relief  may  thus  by 
degrees  become  institutional  only.  Then,  in  the  main,  natural 
sodal  forces  would  come  into  pby,  and  dependence  on  any  form 
of  annona  cmca  would  cease. 

Open-handed  hoq>itaIlty  always  creates  mendicants.  This  is 
what  the  hospitals  offer  in  the  out-patient  and  casualty  depart- 
ments, and  they  have  created  a  class  of  hospital  j^^a^Maj^ 
mendicants.  The  cases  are  quickly  dealt  with,  without 
inquiiy  and  without  regard  to  home  conditions.  The  medical 
man  in  the  hospital  does  not  00-operate  with  any  fellow-workers 
outside  the  hospital  Where  his  physic  or  aidvice  ceases  to 
operate  his  usefulness  ceases.  He  regards  no  conditions  of 
morality.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  drink  or  vice  is  the  cause 
of  application,  and  the  cure  of  the  patient  is  dependent  on  moral 
conditions;  but  he  returns  home,  drinks  and  may  beat  his  wife, 
and  then  on  another  visit  to  the  ho^ital  he  will  again  be 
physicked  and  so  on.  The  man  is  not  even  refeired  to  the  poor- 
law  infirmary  for  relief.  Nor  are  conditions  of  home  sanitation 
regarded.  One  cause  of  constant  sickness  is  thus  entirely  over- 
looked, while  drugs,  otherwise  imnecessary,  are  constantly 
given  at  the  hospital.  The  hospitals  are  thiui  large  isolated 
relief  stations  which  are  creating  a  new  kind  of  pauperism. 
So  far  as  the  patients  can  pay — and  many  can  do  so — ^the 
general  practitioners,  to  whom  they  would  otherwise  go,  are 
deprived  of  their  gains.  Still  worse  is  it  when  the  hospital  itself 
charges  a  fee  in  its  out-patient  department.  The  relief  is  then 
claimed  even  more  absdutely  as  a  right,  and  the  general 
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pnctitioneES  are  still  ftirther  injured.  The  doctors,  as  a  medical 
staff,  are  not  only  medical  men,  but  whether  they  recognixe  the  fact 
or  not,  they  are  also  almsgivers  or  almoners;  what  they  give  is 
relief.  Yet  few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  been  trained  for  that 
work,and  consequently  they  do  not  realise  how  very  advantageous, 
even  for  the  cure  of  their  own  patients,  would  be  a  thorough 
treatment  of  each  case  both  at  the  hospital  and  outside  it.  Nor 
can  they  understand  how  their  methods  at  present  protract 
sickness  and  promote  habitual  dependence.  Where  this  side  of 
their  work  studied  by  them  in  any  way  they  would  be  the  first, 
probably,  to  press  upon  the  governors  of  their  hospitals  the 
necessity  for  a  change.  Unfortunately,  at  present  the  governors 
are  themselves  untrained,  and  to  finance  the  hospitid  and  to 
make  it  a  good  institution  is  their  sole  object.  Hospitals,  how- 
ever, are,  i^ter  all,  only  a  part  of  the  general  administration  of 
charity,  though  as  they  are  now  nianaged  they  have  seldom  any 
systematic  connexion  with  that  administration.  Nor  is  there 
any  co-ordination  between  the  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
If  one  rightly  refuses  further  treatment  to  certain  applicants, 
they  have  only  to  wander  to  some  other  hospital,  there  to  be 
admitted  with  little  or  no  scrutiny.  For  usually  outpatients 
and  casualty  patients  are  not  even  registered,  nor  can  they  be 
identifiued  if  they  apply  again.  Practiodly  they  come  and  go  at 
will.  The  definite  Ikutation  of  cases,  according  to  some  standard 
of  effectual  work,  association  with  general  charity,  trained 
almonership  and  inquiry,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of 
general  practitioners,  are  steppizig-stones  to  reform.  In  towns 
where  medical  charities  are  numerous  a  representative  board 
would  promote  mutual  help  and  organisation. 

Like  the  poor-law,  endowed  charities  may  be  permanent 
institutions  established  to  meet  what  should  be  passing  and 
decreasing  needs  (cf .  the  arguments  in  The  Stale  and 
Charily  t  by  T.  Mackay).  Administered  as  they  usiudly 
are  in  isolation— apart  from  the  living  voluntary 
charities  of  the  generation,  and  consisting  often  of  small  trusts 
difficult  to  utilize  satisfactorily,  they  tend  to  create  a  permanent 
demand  which  they  meet  by  fixed  quantities  of  relief.  Also,  as 
a  rule,  they  make  no  systematic  inquiries  with  a  .view  to  the 
verificat^n  of  the  statements  of  the  applicants,  for  they  have  no 
staff  for  these  purposes;  nor  have  they  the  assistance  of  almoners 
or  friendly  visitors.  Nor  docs  the  relief  which  they  give  form 
part  of  any  plan  of  help  in  conjunction  with  other  aid  from  with- 
out; nor  is  the  administration  subject  to  frequent  inspection, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor-law.  All  these  conditions  have  led  to 
a  want  of  progress  in  the  actual  administration  of  endowed 
charities,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  an  undue  patronage.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  charities  should  not  become  a  responsible  part  of  the 
country's  administration,  aiding  it  to  reduce  outdoor  pauperism. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  poor-law  should  extinguish  the 
endowed  charities,  still  less,  as  statistics  now  prove,  that  where 
endowments  abound  the  rate  of  pauperism  should  be  considerably 
above  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  shows  that 
these  charities  often  foster  pauperism  instead  of  preventing  it. 
As  a  step  to  reform,  the  publication  of  an  annual  register  of 
endowed  charities  in  England  and  Wales  is  greatly  needed.  The 
consolidating  schemes  of  the  charity  commissioner^  have  done 
much  good ;  still  more  may  be  done  in  some  counties  by  extending 
to  the  county  the  benefits  of  the  charities  of  well-endowed  towns, 
as  has  been  accomplished  by  the  extension  of  the  eleemosjmary 
endowments  of  the  city  of  London  to  the  metropolitan  police 
area.  Nor,  again,  until  quite  lately,  and  that  as  yet  only  in  a  few 
schemes,  has  the  principle  been  adopted  that  pensions  or  other 
relief  should  be  given  only  in  supplementation  of  the  relief  of 
relations,  former  employers  and  friends,  and  not  in  substitution 
of  it.  This,  coupled  with  good  methods  of  inquiry  and  super- 
vision, has  proved  very  beneficial.  Hitherto,  however,  to  a  large 
extent,  endowed  charities,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  tended  to 
weaken  the  family  and  to  pauperize. 

In  many  places  funds  are  raised  for  the  relief  of  school  diOdren 
by  the  supply  of  meals  during  the  winter  and  spring;  and  an  act 
has  now  been  passed  in  England  (1906)  enabling  the  coat  to  be 


put  upon  the  rates.    Usually  a  very  large  number  of  chaUita 


are  said  to  be  underfed,  but  inquiry  shows  that  anch  state- 
ments  may  be  taken  as  altogether  excessive.  They 
are  sometimes  based  on  izlformation  drawn  from  the 
children  at  school;  or  sometimes  on  genenl  dedoc* 
tions;  they  are  seldom  founded  on  any  ^stematk  and 
competent  inquiry  at  the  homes.  When  this  has 
the  numbers  dwindle  to  very  small  prQp(»tioia.  Teachen  d 
experience  have  noted  the  effect  of  the  meals  in  weakcmag 
the  independence  of  the  family.  While  they  are  fofthoami^ 
women  sometimes  give  up  cooking  meals  at  home,  use  their  toast  j 
for  other  things,  and  tell  the  child  he  can  get  his  mealat  scfaod. 
Great  temptations  are  put  before  a  parent  to  ncf^lect  her  familv. 
and  very  much  distress  is  due  to  this.  The  mcab— just  at  a 
time  when,  owing  to  the  age  of  her  children,  the  motber^s  ors 
is  most  needed,  and  just  in  those  families  where  the  iempcatiaa 
is  greatest,  and  when  the  family  instinct  should  be  strengthened 
stimulate  this  neglect.  Considered  from  the  point  of  vir« 
of  meeting  by  eleemosynary  provision  a  normal  eccmnrar 
demand  for  food,  intervention  can  only  have  one  resok.  The 
demand  must  continue  to  outstrip  the  supply,  sp  long  as  there  are 
resources  available  on  the  one  side,  and  until  on  the  other  ade 
the  desire  of  the  social  class  that  is  chiefly  exposed  to  the  tcmptir 
tions  of  dependence  in  relation  to  such  relief  has  been  satis&d. 
If  the  provision  be  made  from  the  resources  of  VxaX  or  tenenl 
taxation  the  largeness  of  the  fimd  available  will  allow  pfsctkally 
of  an  unlimited  expansion  of  the  supply  of  food.  If  the  proFiaoa 
be  made  from  voluntary  sources,  in  some  measure  limited  there- 
fore and  less  certain,  this  very  fact  will  tend  to  ciicuBsaibe 
demand  and  limit  the  offer  of  relief.  It  is  iitdeed  the  problcB 
of  poor-law  relief  in  183  a  over  again.  The  relief  provided  bj 
local  taxation  practically  unlimited  will  create  a  mass  of  constsat 
claimants,  with  a  kind  of  assumed  right  to  aid  based  on  the 
payment  of  rates;  while  voluntary  relief,  whatever  its  sboct* 
comings,  will  be  less  injurious  because  it  is  less  amply  endowed. 
In  Paris  the  municipal  subvention  for  meals  rose  from  S4S«9oo 
francs iniSga to i ,000,000 in  1904.  Between  1894 and  1904 there 
was  an  increase  of  9%  in  the  school  population;  and  an  increase 
of  28%  in  the  municipal  grant.  In  that  periiMi  the  cgntribo* 
tions  from  the  local  school  funds  (caisus  dcs  tcUu)  decreased 
36%;  while  the  voluntary  contributions  otherwise  received 
were  insignificant;  and  the  pajrments  for  meab  increased  3%. 

the  subject  has  been  lately  considered  from  a  aomewfeat 
different  standpoint  (cf.  the  reports  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Coo- 
mission  on  Physical  Education,  1903;  of  the  Inter-dcpartmcatal 
committees  on  Physical  Deterioration,  1905,  and  on  MedScsl 
Inspection  and  the  Feeding  of  School  Children.  r905;  also  the 
report  of  the  spedal  committee  of  the  Charity  Orpjuaatioa 
Sodety  on  "the  assistance  of  school  children,*'  1693).  Aftrr 
careful  investigations  medical  officers  especially  havt  drawn 
attention  to  the  low  physical  condition  of  children  in  scbocls 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  large  En^ish  towns,  their  low  suture, 
their  physical  defects,  the  improper  food  sui^iiied  to  them  at 
home,  their  undeanliness,  and  their  want  of  decent  bringiDg-up, 
and  sometimes  their  want  of  food.  Other  inquiries  have  shown 
that,  as  women  more  usually  become  breadwinners  their  childTrB 
receive  less  attention,  and  the  home  and  its  duties  are  selected, 
while  in  the  lowest  sections  of  the  poorer  classes  social  irresponsi- 
bility reaches  its  maximum.  Cheap  but  often  quite  impwiper 
food  is  provided,  and  infant  mortality,  which  is  largely  prerent- 
able,  remains  as  high  as  ever,  thou^  adult  life  is  longer.  This, 
with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  in  recent  years,  has. 
it  may  be  said,  opened  out  a  new  field  for  charitable  effort  and 
social  work.  Science  is  at  each  revision  of  the  problem  making 
its  task  more  definite.  Actually  the  mere  demand  for  meals 
stands  for  less;  the  reform  of  home  conditions  for  more.  So  it 
was  hoped  that  instead  of  making  school  meab  a  charge  on 
taxation,  as  parliament  has  done,  it  would  be  content  to  leave 
it  a  voluntary  charge,  while  the  medical  inspection  of  demcntaiy 
schools  will  be  made  universal;  representative  relief  committees 
formed  for  schools  or  groups  of  schools;  the  cases  of  want  or 
lUstresa  among  the  school  children  dealt  with  individaally  ia 
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connenon  with  thdr  families,  and,  where  necesaaiy,  day  schools 
established  on  the  lines  of  day  industrial  schools. 

At  &  time  of  exceptional  distress  the  following  suggestions 
founded .  on  much  English  experience  may  be  of  service  (cf . 
Report  of  special  committee  of  the  Charity  Organixation 
Society  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  exceptional 
distress,  x886).    Usually  at  such  a  time  proposals  are 
made  to  establish  special  ftmds,  and  to  provide  employ- 
ment to  men  and  women  out  of  work.    But  it  is  best,  if  possible 
and  as  long  as  possible,  to  rely  on  existing  agencies,  and  to 
strengthen  them.    Round  them  there  are  usually  workers  more 
or  less  trained.    A  new  fund  usxially  draws  to  it  new  people,  many 
of  whom  -may  not  have  had  any  special  experience  at  all.    If  a 
new  fund  is  inevitable,  it  is  best  that  it  should  make  its  grants 
to  existing  agencies  after  consultation  with  them.    In  any  case, 
a  clear  policy  should  be  adopted,  and  people  should  keep  their 
heads.    The  exaggeration  of  feeling  at  a  time  of  apprehended  or 
actual  distress  is  sometimes  extraordinary,  and  the  unwise  action 
which  it  prompts  is  often  a  cause  of  continuing  pauperism  after- 
wards.    Where  there  is  public  or  poor-law  relief  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted: — ^In  any  large  town  there  are  usually 
dififerent  recognized  poor-law,  charitable  or  other  areas.    The 
local  people  already  at  work  in  these  areas  should  be  formed 
into  local  committees.    In  each  case  a  quick  inquiry  should  be 
made,  and  the  relieving  officer  communicated  with,  some  central 
facts  verified,  and  the  home  visited.    Roughly,  cases  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  the  irresponsible  casual  labouring 
class,  a  middle  dass  of  men  with  decent  homes,  who  have  made 
no  provision  for  the  future,  and  are  not  members  of  either  friendly 
society  or  trades  union;  and  a  third  class,  who  have  made  some 
provision.    These  usually  are  aflfected  last  of  all;  at  all  hazards 
they  should  be  kept  from  receiving  public  relief,  and  should  be 
helped,  as  far  as  possible,  privately  and  personally.    If  there 
are  public  works,  Uie  second  class  might  be  referred  to  them;  if 
there  are  not,  probably  some  should  be  left  to  the  poor-law,  some 
assisted  in  the  same  way  as  members  of  class  three.    Much  would 
turn  upon  the  family  and  the  home.    Tlie  first  dass  should  be 
left  to  the  poor-law.    If  there  is  no  poor-kw  system  at  work'they 
should  be  put  on  public  works.    Working  men  of  independent 
position,  not  the  creatures  of  any  political  club,  but  such  as  are 
respected  members  of  a  friendly  sodety,  or  are  otherwise  wdl 
qualified  for  the  task,  should  be  called  into  consultation.    The 
relief  should  be  settled  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  case, 
but  if  the  pressure  is  great,  at  first  at  least  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  grants  according  to  some  generally  suffident  scale.  Tliere 
should  be  as  constant  a  revision  of  cases  as  time  permits.    Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  stop  the  relief  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  do 
nothing  to  make  it  the  stepping-stone  to  permanent  dependence. 
If  employment  be  provided  it  should  be  work  within  the  skill 
of  all;  it  should  be  fairly  remunerated,  so  that  at  least  the 
scantiness  of  the  pay  may  not  be  an  excuse  for  neglect;  and  it 
should  be  paid  for  according  to  measured  or  piece  work.    The 
disdpUne  should  be  strict,  though  due  regard  should  be  paid 
at  first  to  those  unaccustomed  to  digging  or  earthwork.    In 
England  and  Wales  the  guardians  have  power  to  open  labour 
yards.    These,  like  charities  which  provide  work,  tend  to  attract 
and  keep  in  employment  a  low  class  of  labourer  or  workman, 
who  finds  it  pays  him  to  use  the  institution  as  a  convenience. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  opening  of  a  labour  yard 
if  possible.    If  it  is  opened,  the  discipline  should  be  very  strict, 
and  when  there  is  laziness  or  insubordination,  reUef  in  the  work- 
house should  at  once  be  offered.    The  relief  furnished  to  men 
employed  in  a  labour  yard,  of  which  in  England  at  least  half  has 
to  be  given  in  kind,  should,  it  has  been  said,  be  dealt  out  from 
day  to  day.    This  leads  to  the  men  giving  up  the  work  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would.    They  have  less  to  spend. 

In  Great  Britain  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  employment  in  connexion  with  the  state. 
,,^__       Since  about  1890  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  men  in 
distress  from  want  of  employment  should  not  be  dealt 
with  by  the  jxior-law.    A  drcular  letter  issued  by  the 
Local  Govecnment  Board  in  1886,  and  subsequently  in  1895, 


coindded  with  this  feeling.  It  was  addressefl  to  town  coundls 
and  other  local  authorities,  asking  them  to  provide  work  (i) 
which  wiU  not  involve  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  (3)  which  aU 
can  perform  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  avocations, 
and  (3)  which  does  not  compete  with  that  of  other  labourers 
at  present  in  employment.  This  circular  led  to  the  vestries  and 
subsequently  the  bqroygh  councils  in  many  districts  becoming 
partially  recognized  relief  authorities  for  the  unemployed, 
concurrently  with  the  poor-law.  Much  confusion  resulted. 
The  local  authorities  had  seldom  any  suitable  organization  for 
the  investigation  of  applications.  It  was  difficult  to  supply 
work  on  the  terms  required;  and  the  work  was  often  ill-done 
and  costly.  Also  it  was  found  that  the  same  set  of  people  would 
apply  3rcar  after  3rear,  unskilled  labourers  usually  out  of  work 
part  of  the  winter,  or  men  habitually  "  tmemployed."  As  on 
other  occasions  when  public  work  was  provided,  very  few  of  the 
applicants  were  found  to  be  artisans,  or  members  of  trades 
unions  or  of  friendly  societies.  In  1904  Mr  Long,  then  president 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  prbposed  that  local  voluntary 
distress  committees  should  be  established  in  London  consisting 
of  poor-law  guardians  and  town  councillors  and  others,  more  or 
less  supervised  by  a  central  committee  and  ultimatdy  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  organization  was  set  on  foot 
and  large  sums  were  subscribed  for  its  work.  Tlie  report  on 
the  results  of  the  movement  was  somewhat  doubtful  (Rq>ort, 
London  Unemployed  Ftmd,  X904-X905,  p.  xoi,  &c.),  but  in  1905 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  was  passed,  and  in  London 
and  elsewhere  distress  conunittees  like  the  voluntary  committees 
of  the  previous  year  werp  established  by  statute.  It  was  enacted 
that  for  establishment  expenses,  emigration  and  removal,  labour 
exchanges,  and  the  acquisition  of  land  a  halfpenny  rate  might 
be  levied,  but  that  the  rate  would  not  be  available  for  the  re- 
muneration of  men  employed.  For  this  purpose  (1905-1906) 
a  large  charitable  fund  was  raised.  A  training  farm  at  HoUesley 
•Bay  was  acquired,  and  it  was  hoped  to  train  Londoners  there 
to  become  fit  for  agricultural  work.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  this 
experiment  properly,  on  the  evidence  available  up  to  1908. 
But  one  or  two  points  are  important:  (i)  something  very  like 
the  "right  to  labour"  has  been  granted  by  the  legislature; 
(a)  this  has  been  done  apart  from  the  conditions  required  by  the 
poor-laws  and  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  poor 
relief  and  without  imposing  disfranchisement  on  the  men 
employed;  (3)  a  labour  rate  has  not  been  levied,  but  a  rate  has 
be^  levied  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  employment;  (4)  if  the  line 
of  devdopment  that  the  act  suggests  were  to  be  followed  (as  the 
renewed  Labour  agitation  in  1908-1909  made  probable)  it  must 
tend  to  create  a  class  of  "unemployed,"  unskilled  labourers 
of  varying  grades  of  industry  who  may  become  the  dependent 
and  state-supported  proletariat  of  modem  urban  life.  Thus, 
unless  the  administration  be  extremely  rigorous,  once  more 
will  a  kind  of  serfdom  be  established,  to  be,  as  some  would  say, 
taken  over  hereafter  by  the  socialist  state. 

In  some  of  the  English  colonies  Homeric  hospitality  still 
prevails,  but  by  degrees  the  station-house  or  some  refuge  is 
established  in  the  towns  as  they  grow  more  populous,  vkaraacr* 
Finally,  some  system  of  labour  in  exchange  for  relief 
is  evolved.  At  first  this  is  voluntary,  afterwards  it  is  officially 
recognized,  and  finally  it  may  become  part  of  the  system  of 
public  relief.  As  bad  3rears  come,  these  changes  are  made  step 
by  step.  In  England  th««  vagrant  or  wayfarer  is  tolerated  and 
discouraged,  but  not  kept  employed.  He  should  be  under  greater 
pressure  to  maintain  himself,  it  is  thought.  The  provision  made 
for  him  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  far  from  uniform,  and 
now,  usually,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  after  he  has  had  a  bath 
and  food,  he  b  admitted  to  a  separate  room  or  cdl  in  a  casual 
ward.  Before  he  leaves  he  has  to  do  a  task  of  work,  and,  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  he  is  detained  two  nights.  Tliis 
plan  has  reduced  vagrancy,  and  if  it  were  universally  adopted 
clean  accommodation  would  everywhere  be  provided  for  the 
vagrant  without  the  attractions  of  a  common  or  "  assodated  " 
ward;  and  probably  vagrancy  would  diminish  still  further.  It 
seems  almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  these  drcumstances  at  any 
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rate,  casual  alms  should  not  be  given  to  vagrants.  They  know 
much  better  how  to  provide  for  themselves  than  the  almsgiver 
imagines,  for  vagrancy  is  in  the  main  a  mode  of  life  not  the  result 
of  any  casual  difficulty.  Vagrancy  and  criminality  are  also  nearly 
allied.  The  magistrate,  therefore,  rather  than  the  almsgiver, 
should  usually  interfere;  and,  as  a  rule,  where  the  magistrates 
are  strict,  vagrancy  in  a  county  diminishes.  An  inter-depart- 
mental committee  ( Z906)  taking  generally  this  line,  reported 
in  favour  of  vagrants  being  placed  entirely  under  police  control, 
and  it  recommended  a  system  of  wayfarers'  tickets  for  men  on 
the  roads  who  are  not  habitual  vagrants,  and  the  committal 
of  men  likely  to  become  habitual  vagrants  to  certified  labour 
colonies  for  not  less  than  six  months.  Still  undoubtedly  vagrancy 
has  its  economic  side.  In  a  bad  year  the  number  of  tramps  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  unskilled  and  irresponsible  labourers, 
who  are  soonest  discharged  when  work  is  slack.  As  a  part- 
voluntary  system  under  official  recognition  the  German  Arbeiler- 
colonien  are  of  interest.  This  in  a  measure  has  led  to  the  in  troduc- 
tion  of  labour  homes  in  England,  the  justification  of  which  should 
be  that  they  recruit  the  energy  of  the  men  who  find  their  way  to 
them,  and  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  which  they  could  not  do 
otherwise.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  their  result  may*  be 
achieved.  Charitable  refuges  or  philanthropic  common  lodging- 
houses,  usually  established  in  districts  where  this  class  already 
congregate,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty.  They  give  additional 
attractions  to  a  vagrant  and  casual  life,  and  make  it  more 
endurable.  They  also  make  a  comfortable  avoidance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  family  life  comparatively  easy,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  do  this  they  are  clearly  injurious  to  the  community. 

The  English  colonists  of  the  New  England  states  and  Pennsyl- 
vania introduced  the  disciplinary  religious  and  relief  system  of 
AmcHeam  Protestantism  and  the  Elizabethan  poor-law.  To 
cvAtftttoM  the  former  reference  has  already  been  made.  With  an 
••^  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  distress  is 

methooM.  ^^^  usually  poverty,  but  -weakness  of  character  and 
want  of  judgment,  and  that  relief  is  in  itself  no  remedy,  those 
who  have  inherited  the  old  Puritan  traditions  have,  in  the  light 
of  toleration  and  a  larger  social  experience,  organized  the 
method  of  friendly  visiting,  the  object  of  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  motto,  "  Not  alms,  but  a  friend."  To  the  friendship  of 
charity  is  thus  given  a  disciplinary  force,  capable  of  immense 
expansion  and  usefulness,  if  the  friendship  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  help  is  sincere  and  guided  by  practical  knowledge 
and  sagacity,  and  if  on  the  side  of  those  in  distress  there  is 
awakened  a  reciprocal  regard  and  a  willingness  to  change  their 
way  of  life  by  degrees.  Visiting  by  "  districts  "  is  set  aside,  for 
"  friendliness  "  is  not  a  quality  easily  diffused  over  a  wide  area. 
To  be  real  it  must  be  limited  as  time  and  ability  allow.  Conse- 
quently, a  friendly  visitor  usually  befriends  but  one  or  two, 
or  in  any  case  only  a  few,  families.  The  friendly  visitor  is  the 
outcome  of  the  movement  for  "associated  charities,"  but  in 
America  charity  organization  societies  have  also  adopted  the 
term,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  method.  Between  the  two 
movements  there  is  the  closest  affinity.  The  registration  of 
applicants  for  relief  is  much  more  complete  in  American  cities 
than  in  England,  where  the  plan  meets  with  comparatively  little 
support.  At  the  office  of  the  associated  charities  in  Boston  there 
is  a  central  and  practically  a  complete  register  of  all  the  appb'ca- 
Uons  made  to  the  public  authority  for  poor  relief,  to  the  associated 
charities,  and  to  many  other  volimtary  bodies. 

The  Elizabethan  poor-law  system,  with  the  machinery  of 
overseers,  poor-houses  and  out-door  relief,  is  still  maintained 
in  New  England,  New  York  state  and  Pennsylvania,  but  with 
many  modifications,  especially  in  New  York.  A  chief  factor  in 
these  changes  has  been  iomiigration.  While  the  county  or  town 
remained  £e  administrative  area  for  local  poor  relief,  the  large 
number  of  inmiigrant  and  "  unsettled  "  poor,  and  the  business 
connected  with  their  removal  from  the  state,  entailed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secondary  or  state  system  of  administration  and 
aid,  with  ^)ecial  classes  of  institutions  to  which  the  coimties 
or  towns  could  send  their  poor,  as,  for  instance,  state  reform 
schools,  farms,  almshouses,  &c.    For  the  oversight  of  these 


institutions,  and  often  of  prisons  also  and  Innatk  asfioB,  is 
many  states  there  have  been  established  state  boards  of  **  ckasv; 
or  corrections  and  charity."  The  members  of  these  bosnb  are 
selected  by  the  state  for  a  term  of  years,  and  give  thdr  scnim  j 
honorarily.  There  are  state  boards  in  Massachusetts,  Nr«  Yon, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Micfaigan,  Mocors^s. 
Iowa,  Colorado,  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  That  is  aI>o  i 
district  board  of  charities  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  T1m5£ 
boards  publish  most  useful  and  detailed  reports.  Besides  tit£  suit 
board  there  is  sometimes  also,  as  in  New  York,  a  State  Chsntla 
Aid  Association,  whose  members,  in  the  counties  in  v^A  tk? 
reside,  have  a  legal  right  of  entry  to  vbit  and  inspect  any  pcblc 
or  charitable  institution  owned  by  the  state,  and  any  oomaj  a:i 
other  poor-house.  A  large  association  of  visitors  accasteieed 
to  inspect  and  report  on  institutions  has  thus  been  anted 
Further,  the  counties  and  towns  in  New  York  state,  for  isstaxe, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  almshouse  districts  ia  Fauasyhisa, 
are  under  boards  of  supervision.  Usually  the  oveiseexs  give  or.- 
door  relief,  and  the  pauperism  of  some  areas  is  as  hi|^  as  I'c: 
in  some  English  unions,  3, 4  and  5%.  On  the  whole  popcdar  .c 
of  the  United  States,  however,  and  of  individoal  states,  ccHBisSi-i 
to  a  great  extent  of  comparatively  young  and  energetic  xncs- 
grants,  the  pauperism  is  insignificant.  In  Massadnaeits  '  f 
has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  state  to  order  the  tosk^ 
to  the  state  almshouse  of  unsettled  residents  of  the  sevenl  coo 
and  towns  in  need  of  temporary  aid,  thus  avoiding  some  d  V-s 
abuses  incident  to  out-door  relief."  In  New  Yoric  state.  i£  i-a 
city  of  New  York,  including  Brooklyn,  the  distiibation  of  ob:- 
door  relief  by  the  department  of  charities  is  forbidden,  escr;t 
for  purposes  of  transportation  and  for  the  adult  hiiod.  Uv^t 
counties  in  the  state  have  an  almshouse,  and  the  county  s:.pa- 
intendents  and  overseers  of  the  poor  "  furnish  necessary  rcLcf  :j 
such  of  the  county  poor  as  may  require  only  temporary  assaixr.cc 
or  are  so  disabled  that  they  cannot  be  safdy  remo^-ed  tu  tbe 
almshouse."  Public  attention  Is  in  many  cases  beiag  diav^ 
to  the  inutility  and  injury  of  out-door  rdief. 

In  some  states  and  cities  the  system  of  subsidizing  whssiixj 
institutions  is  in  full  force,  and  it  b  in  force  also  in  many  £c^b4 
colonies.  At  first  sight  it  hai  the  advantage  of  providing  rtiei 
for  public  purposes  without  the  creation  <tf  a  new  staff  or  esul- 
lishment.  There  is  thus  an  apparent  economy.  But  the  c\i^ 
are  many.  Political  partisanship  and  favour  may  infloenor  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  grants.  The  grants  act  as  s 
bounty  on  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  chariuk> 
institutions,  homes  for  children,  hospitals,  &c,  but  not  os  the 
expansion  of  the  voluntary  charitable  funds  and  efforts  tkit 
should  maintain  them;  and  thus  charitable  homes  exist  in  vk^b 
charity  in  its  truer  sense  may  have  little  part,  but  in  which  the 
chief  motive  of  the  administration  may  be  to  sumxMt  sectuiu 
interests  by  public  subsidies.  Claimants  for  relief  have  Vnu 
scruple  in  turning  such  institutions  to  their  own  account;  aad 
the  institutions,  being  financially  Irrespcmsible,  are  not  In  tlurse 
circumstances  scrupulous  on  their  side  to  prevent  a  misdirecL.oB 
of  their  bounties.  "  Parents  unload  their  childien  opoa  tbe 
community  more  recklessly  when  they  know  that  such  duldm 
will  be  provided  for  in  private  orphan  asylums  and  proteaories. 
where  the  reh'gious  training  that  the  parents  prefer  will  be  pyra, 
them  "  (Amos  G.  Warner,  in  InUmaiumcl  Congrtss:  Ckamia 
and  Correction^  1893).  Past  history  In  New  York  dty  Hlostzatn 
the  same  evil.  The  admission  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers.  They  admitted;  the  dty  paid.  In  New  York  ct^ 
the  population  between  1870  and  x8go  Increaaed  about  So'^; 
the  subsidies  for  prisoners  and  public  paupers  increased  by  43*.> 
but  those  for  paupers. in  private  institutions  increased  froo 
$334,828  to  $1,845,872,  or  about  461  %.  The  total  was  at  that 
time  $3,794)972;  v^  '898  it  was  rather  less,  $3,132,786.  The 
alternative  to  this  system  is  dther  the  estaUkhmcnt  of  state  cs 
munidpal  institutions,  and  possibly  in  q>edal  cases  paymcats 
to  voluntary  homes  for  the  maintenance  of  inmates  adnltted  &t 
the  request  of  a  state  authority,  as  at  certified  and  other  homes  in 
England,  with  grants  made  conditional  on  the  work  being  con- 
ducted on  spedfied  lines,  and  subject  to  a  certain  i 
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amount  of  voluntary  financial  support;  or  a  close  general  and 
fixiAndal  inspection  of  charitable  institutions— the  method  of 
reform  adopted  in  New  York;  or  pasrment  for  only  those  inmates 
"wlio  are  sent  by  public  authorities  and  admitted  on  their  request. 
The  enormous  extent  to  which  children's  aid  societies  have 
t>«cn  increased  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  with  the  help  of 
considerable  public  grants,  suggests  the  greatest  need  for  caution 
from  the  point  of  the  preservation  of  the  family  as  the  central 
element  of  sodal  streoigth  in  the  rommunity.  The  problem  of 
otvarity  in  relation  to  medical  relief  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
United  States  is  similar  to  that  of  England;  its  difficulties  are 
aiike. 

LiTERATVRB. — ^As  good  translations  of  the.  classics  become  ac- 
cessible it  is  easy  for  the  general  reader  or  student  to  combine  a 
Etudy  of  the  principles  of  charity  in  relation  to  the  community  with 
3.   study  of  history.    Thus,  and  in  connexion  with  special  investi- 
gations and  the  conditions  of  practical  charity,  social  economics 
inay  best  be  studied.    In  N.  Masterroan,  Chalmers  on  Charily  (1900) ; 
T.  Mackay,  Methods  of  Social  Reform  (1806);  B.  Bosanquet  and 
others.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Social  PrMem  (1894) ;  and  C.  S.  Loch, 
Jkfethcds  of  Social  Advance  ^1.904),  this  point  ol  view  is  generally 
assumed.    Special  investigations  of  importance  may  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  medical  officers  of  health.    See  Report  of  Comiftittee  on 
Physical  Deterioration  referred  to  above,  and,  for  instance,  Dr  News- 
holme's   Vital  Statistics  and  Charles  Booth's  Labour  and  Life  in 
JLondon.    For  the  history  of  charity  there  is  no  good  single  work. 
On  details  there  are  many  good  articles  in  Daremberg's  Dictionary 
^  Classical  Aniiauities,  and  similar  works.    Modem  Methods  of 
Charity,  by  C.  H.  Henderson  and  others  (1904),  supplies  much 
general  information  in  regard  to  poor  relief  and  charity  m  different 
countries.    Apart  from  books  and  official  documents  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  indicating  the  present  state  of  charitable  and  publk: 
relief,  or  as  aids  to  practical  work,  the  following  may  be  of  service. 
Enfi^land: — Annual  Charities'  Register  and  Digest^  vnth  Introduction 
€fn    "How  to  help  Cases  of  Distress";  the  Charity  OrganiMOtion 
Review;  Occasional   Papers   (3  vols.),  published  by  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Society  (1896-1906);  Reports  of  Proceedings 
«f  Conferences  of  Poor-Law  Guardians;  The  Strength  of  the  People, 
by  Helen  Bosanquet ;  Homes  of  the  London  Poor  and  Our  Common 
Ijand,  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill ;  The  Oneen's  Poor,  by  M.  Loane.    United 
States  of  America: — The  Proceedings  of  the  International  Conference 
em  Charities  and  Correction  (1894),  and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
conferences;  Friendly  Visiting  among  the  Poor,  by  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond  (1899);  American  Charities,  by  Amos  G.  Warner  (i<^); 
The  Practice  of  Charity,  by  E.  T.  pevine;  Handwdrterbuch  der 
Staatswissensclutften,  by  Dr  J.  Conrad,  &c.,  vol.  ii.;  Das  Armenwesen 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  America,  by  Dr  Francis  G.  Peabody 
(iC(97);  the  Charities  Review,  published  monthly  by  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society;  the  Papers  and  Reports  of  the  Boston 
and  Baltimore  societies.    France: — La  Bibliographie  charitable,  by 
Camille  Granier  (1891);  La  ChariU  avant  et  depute  1789,  by  F. 
Hubert  Valleroux;  Fascicules  of  the  Conseil  supSrteur  de  I'assistance 
publioue;  Revue  d'assistance,  published  by  the  SociitS  intemationale 
pour  VHude  des  questions  d'assistance.    Germany : — Reports  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Deutsche  VereinefUr  Armenpflege  und  Wohltatigheit; 
Die  A  rmenpflege,  a  practical  handbook.by  Dr  E.nf  iinsterberg  (1897). 
Austria  :--05(tffTetcib    Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen,   1848-1808,  by   I>r 
Ernest  Mischler  (1899).  (C.  S.  L.) 

CHARIVARI,  a  French  term  of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably 
onomatopoeic,  for  a  mock  serenade  "  rough  music,"  made  by 
beating  on  kettles,  fire-irons,  tea-trays  or  what  not.  The 
charivari  was  anciently  in  France  arcgular  wedding  custom,  all 
bridal  couples  being  thus  serenaded.  Later  it  was  reserved  for 
ill-assorted  and  impopular  marriages,  for  widows  or  widowers 
who  remarried  too  soon,  and  generally  as  a  mockery  for  all  who 
were  impopular.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  wedding 
tharivaris'were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Tours  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  but  the  custom  still  lingers  in  rural  districts. 
The  French  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  introduced  the  charivari 
into  America,  where  it  became  known  under  the  corrupted  name 
of "  shivaree." 

CHARKHARI,  a  native  state  in  the  Bundelkhand  agency  of 
Central  India.  Area,  745  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  1 23,594;  estimated 
revenue  £33,000.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  states  of 
Central  India,  except  near  Charkhari  town,  where  it  meets  the 
United  Provinces.  It  was  founded  by  Bijai  Bahadur  (vikrama- 
ditya),  a  sanad  being  granted  him  in  1804  and  another  in  x8ix. 
The  chief,  whose  title  is  maharaja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the  Bundela 
clan,  descended  from  Chhatar  Sal,  the  champion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bundelkhand  in  the  x8th  century.    In  1857  Raja 


Ratan  Singh  received  a  hereditary  salute  of  xx  guns,  a  khilal  and 
a  perpetual  jagir  of  £1300  a  3rear  in  recognition  of  his  services 
during  the  Mutiny.  'The  town  of  Charkhari  (locally  Maharoj- 
nagor)  is  40  m.  W.  of  Banda;  pop.  (1901)  xx,7t8. 

CHARLATAN  (Ital.  ciarlatano,  from  ciarlare^  to  chatter), 
oripnally  one  who  "  patters  "  to  a  crowd  to  sell  his  wares,  like  a 
"  cheap-jack  "  or  "  quack  "  doctor — "  quack  **  being  siinilarly 
derived  from  the  noise  made  by  a  duck;  so  an  impostor  who 
pretends  to  have  some  special  skill  or  knowledge. 

CHARLBHAQNB  [Chasles  the  Gkeat]  .(c  743-^x4),  Roman 
emperor,  and  king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  elder  son  of  Pippin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Bertha,  or  Bertrada,  dauj^ter  of 
Charibert,  count  of  Laon.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  tmknown  and 
its  date  uncertain,  althou^  some  authorities  give  it  as  the  and  of 
April  74  a;  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  his  legitimacy,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  nuuriage  of  Pippin  and  Bertha  took  place 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  their  elder  son.  When  Pippin  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Franks  at  St  Denis  on  the  28th  of  July  754 
by  Pope  Stephen  II.,  Charles,  and  his  brother  Carloman  were 
anointed  by  the  pope  as  a  sign  of  their  kingly  rank.  Tlie  rough 
surroundings  of  the  Prankish  court  were  unfavourable  to  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  and  Charles  grew  up  almost  ignorant  of 
letters,  but  hardy  in  body  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons. 

In  761  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  campaign  in  Aquitaine, 
and  in  763  undertook  the  govenunent  of  several  counties.  In 
768  Pippin  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons,  and  on  his 
death  soon  afterwards  Charles  became  the  riiler  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  at  Noyon  on 
the  9th  of  October  768.  Bad  feeling  had  existed  for  some  time 
between  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  when  Charles  early  in  769 
was  called  upon  to  suppress  a  rising  in  Aquitaine,  his  brother 
refused  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  This  rebellion,  however, 
was  easily  crushed,  its  leader,  the  Aquitainian  duke  Huhold,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  his  territory  more  dosdy  attached  to  the 
Prankish  kingdom.  About  this  time  Bertha,  having  effected  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  her  sons,  overcame  the  re- 
pugnance with  which  Pope  Stephen  III.  regarded  an  alliance 
between  Frank  and  Lombard,  and  brought  about  a  marriage 
between  Charles  and  a  daughter  of  Dcsiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards.  Charles  had  previously  contracted  a  union,  probably 
of  an  irregular  nature,  with  a  Prankish  lady  named  Hinultrude, 
who  had  borne  him  a  son  Pippin,  the  "  Hunchback."  The  peace 
with  the  Lombards,  in  which  the  Bavarians  as  allies  of  Desiderixis 
joined,  was,  however,  soon  broken.  Charles  thereupon  repudi- 
ated his  Lombard  wife  (Bertha  or  Desiderata)  and  married  in 
77 X  a  princess  of  the  Alamaimi  named  Hildegarde.  Carloman 
died  in  December  771,  and  Charles  was  at  once  recognized  at 
Corbeny  as  sole  king  of  the  Franks.  Carloman's  widow  Gerberga 
had  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  Lombard  king,  who  espoused  her 
cause  and  requested  the  new  pope,  Adrian  I.,  to  recognize  her  two 
sons  as  the  lawful  Prankish  kings.  Adrian,  between  whom  and 
the  Lombards  other  causes  of  quarrel  existed,  refused  to  assent 
to  this  demand,  and  when  Desideriiis  invaded  the  papal  terri- 
tories he  appealed  to  the  Prankish  king  for  help.  Qurles,  who 
was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  his  first  Saxon  campaign,  ex- 
postulated with  Desiderius;  but  when  such  mild  measures 
proved  useless  he  led  his  forces  across  the  Alps  in  773.  Gerberga 
and  her  children  were  delivered  up  and  disappear  from  history; 
the  siege  of  Pa  via  was  undertaken;  and  at  Easter  774  the  king 
left  the  seat  of  war  and  visited  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  respect. 

During  his  stay  in  the  city  Charles  renewed  the  donation  which 
his  father  Pippin  had  made  to  the  papacy  in  754  or  756.  This 
transaction  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  its  trust- 
worthiness and  the  extent  of  its  operation.  Our  only  authority, 
a  passage  in  the  Liber  PontiJicaliSt  describes  the  gift  as  including 
the  whole  of  Italy  and  Corsica,  except  the  lands  north  of  the  Po, 
Calabria  and  the  dty  of  Naples.  The  vast  extent  of  this  donation, 
which,  moreover,  included  territories  not  owning  Charles's 
authority,  and  the  fact  that  the  king  did  not  execute,  or 
apparently  attempt  to  execute,  its  provisions,  has  caused  many 
scholars  to  look  upon  the  passage  as  a  forgery;  but  the  better 
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opinion  would  appear  to  be  that  it  is  genuine,  or  at  least  has  a 
genuine  basis.  Various  explanations  liave  been  suggested.  The 
area  of  the  grant  may  have  been  enlarged  by  later  interpola- 
tions; or  it  may  have  dealt  with  property  rather  than  with 
sovereignty,  and  have  only  referred  to  estates  claimed  by  the 
pope  in  the  territories  named;  or  it  is  possible  that  Charles  may 
have  actually  intended  to  establish  an  extensive  papal  kingdom 
in  Itaty,  but  was  released  from  his  promise  by  Adrian  when  the 
pope  saw  no  chance  of  its  fulfilment.  Another  supposition  is  that 
the  author  of  the  Liber  PorUificaiis  gives  the  papal  interpretation 
of  a  grant  that  had  been  expressed  by  Pippin  in  ambiguous 
terms;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  histoxy  of  the  subse- 
quent controversy  between  king  and  pope. 

Returning  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  Charles  witnessed  the 
capitulation  of  Pavia  in  June  774,  and  the  capture  of  Dcsiderius, 
who  was  sent  into  a  monastery.  He  now  took  the  title  "  king  of 
the  Lombards,"  to  which  he  added  the  dignity  of  "  Patrician  of 
the  Romans,"  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father.  Adalgis, 
the  son  of  Desidcrius,  who  was  residing  at  Constantinople,  hoped 
the  emperor  Leo  IV.  would  assist  him  in  recovering  his  father's 
kingdom;  but  a  coalition  formed  for  this  purpose  was  ineffectual, 
and  a  rising  led  by  his  ally  Rothgaud,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  easily 
crushed  by  Charles  in  776.  In  777  the  king  was  visited  at  Padcr- 
bom  by  three  Saracen  chiefs  who  implored  his  aid  against  Abd- 
ar>Rahman,  the  caliph  of  Cordova,  and  promised  some  Spanish 
cities  in  return  for  help.  Seizing  this  opportunity  to  extend  his 
influence  Charles  nuirched  into  Spain  in  778  and  took  Pampeluna, 
but  meeting  with  some  checks  decided  to  return.  As  the  Prankish 
forces  were  defiling  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Wascones  (probably  Basques),  and  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  was  almost  annihilated.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  avenge  this  disaster,  which  occurred  on  the  isth  of 
August  778,  for  the  enemy  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  came; 
the  incident  has  passed  from  the  donuiin  of  history  into  that  of 
legend  and  romance,  being  associated  by  tradition  with  the  pass 
of  Roncesvalles.  Among  the  slain  was  one  Hruodland,  or  Roland, 
margrave  of  the  Breton  march,  whose  death  gave  rise  to  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  (see  Roland,  Legend  07). 

Charles  now  sought  to  increase  his  authority  in  Italy,  where 
Prankish  counts  were  set  over  various  districts,  and  where 
Hildebrand,  duke  of  Spoleto,  appears  to  have  recognized  his 
overlordship.  In  780  he  was  again  in  the  peninsula*  and  at 
Mantua  issued  an  important  capitulary  which  increased  the 
authority  of  the  Lombard  bishops,  relieved  freemen  who  under 
stress  of  famine  had  sold  themselves  into  servitude,  and  con- 
demned abuses  of  the  system  of  vassalage.  At  the  same  time 
commerce  was  encouraged  by  the  abolition  of  unauthorized 
tolls  and  by  an  improvement  of  the  coinage;  while  the  sale  of 
arms  to  hostile  peoples,  and  the  trade  in  Christian  slaves  were 
forbidden.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  the  king  appears  to  have 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  Adrian  about  the  donation  of 
774.  At  Easter  781,  Carbman,  his  second  son  by  Hildegarde, 
was  renamed  Pippin  and  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian, 
and  his  youngest  son  Louis  was  crowned  king  of  Aquitaine; 
but  no  mention  was  made  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  son  Charles, 
who  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  king  of  the  Franks.  In  783 
the  king,  having  lost  his  wife  Hildegarde,  married  Fastrada, 
the  daughter  of  a  Prankish  count  named  Radolf;  and  in  the 
same  year  his  mother  Bertha  died.  The  emperor  Constantine  VI. 
was  at  this  time  exhibiting  some  interest  in  Italian  affairs,  and 
Adalgis  the  Lombard  was  still  residing  at  his  court;  so  Charles 
sought  to  avert  danger  from  this  quarter  by  consenting  in  781  to 
a  marriage  between  Constantine  and  his  own  daughter  Rothrude. 
In  786  the  entreaties  of  the  pope  and  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Arichis  II.,  duke  of  Benevento,  a  son-in-law  of  Desiderius,  called 
the  king  again  into  Italy.  Arichis  submitted  without  a  struggle, 
though  the  basis  of  Prankish  authority  in  his  duchy  was  far  from 
secure;  but  in  conjimction  with  Adalgis  he  sought  aid  from 
Constantinople.  His  plans  were  ended  by  his  death  in  787,  and 
although  the  empress  Irene,  the  real  ruler  of  th6  eastern  empire, 
broke  off  the  projected  marriage  between  her  son  and  Rothrude, 
she  appears  to  have  given  very  little  assistance  to  Adalgis, 


whose  attack  on  Italy  was  ea«Iy  tepohtd,  Doxing  this 
Charles  had  presented  certain  towns  to  Adriaa,  but  aM 
ment  soon  arose  between  king  and  pope  over  the  claim  of  Qaries 
to  confirm  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  RAveaaa,  acd  c 
was  accentuated  by  Adrian's  objection  to  the  catabiisfaiDrc:  ty 
Charles  of  Grimoald  III.  as  duke  of  Benevento,  in  <mi'nisii>  1  Ij 
his  father  Arichis. 

These  journeys  and  campaigns,  bowevo^,  were  bvt  iatexlades 
in  the  long  and  stubborn  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  S&sou. 
which  began  in  77a  and  ended  in  804  with  the  inooipocatka  d 
Saxony  in  the  CaroUngian  empire  (see  Saxony).  Tbis  ccmtes;, 
in  which  the  king  himself  took  a  very  active  part,  broc^t  t^ 
Franks  into  collision  with  the  Wiltzi,  a  tribe  dweUinc  cast  d  the 
Elbe,  who  in  789  was  reduced  to  dependence.  A  siisilar  seqaaxt 
of  events  took  place  in  southern  Germany.  Tassifo  III.,  dckr  «i 
the  Bavarians,  who  had  on  several  occasions  adopted  a  !ae  ej 
conduct  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  Charles,  was  depcscd 
in  788  and  his  duchy  placed  under  the  rule  of  Getold,  a  brackr- 
in-law  of  Charles,  to  be  governed  on  the  Prankish  systesc  isee 
Bavasia).  Having  thus  taken  upon  himself  the  coetrel  «i 
Bavaria,  Charles  felt  himself  responsible  for  protecting  ei 
eastern  frontier,  which  had  long  been  menaced  by  the  Ann, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  region  now  known  as  Hongaxy.  He 
accordingly  ravaged  their  country  in  791  at  the  head  of  an  zrzj 
containing  Saxon,  Frisian,  Bavarian  and  AJamamuaa  warrica 
which  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Raab;  and  he  spent  the  foBovr^s 
year  in  Bavaria  preparing  for  a  second  campaign  a^uitst  thcs. 
the  conduct  of  which,  however,  he  was  compelled  by  fvrtkr 
trouble  in  Saxony  to  entrust  to  his  son  king  Piiq;Mn,  and  to  Enc 
margrave  of  Friuli.  These  deputies  succeeded  in  795  and  r9^ 
in  taking  possession  of  the  vast  treasures  <^  the  Avmis«  vbck 
were  distributed  by  the  king  with  lavish  generosity  to  churchev 
courtiers  and  friends.  A  conspiracy  against  Chnries,  wfaic^  bi 
friend  and  biographer  Einhard  alleges  wns  provoifced  by  tk 
cruelties  of  Queen  Fastrada,  was  suppressed  without  diffin:2t7 
in  793,  and  its  leader,  the  king's  illegitimate  son  Pippia,  ru 
confined  in  a  monastery  till  his  death  in  Six.  Fastrada  died  ia 
August  794,  when  Charles  took  for  his  fourth  wifean  AlamaniLU 
lady  named  Liutgarde. 

The  continuous  interest  taken  by  the  king  in  ccdesitstkil 
affairs  was  shown  at  the  synod  of  Frankfort,  over  which  be 
presided  in  794.  It  was  on  his  initiative  that  this  synod  coo- 
demned  the  here^  of  adopiianism  and  the  worship  of  ixaa^ 
which  had  been  restored  in  787  by  the  second  ooimcO  of  Sksa; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  coimdl  was  declared  to  have  beta 
superfluous.  This  poUcy  caused  a  further  breadi  with  I\rpe 
Adrian;  but  when  Adrian  died  in  December  795,  Ids  soccesdor, 
Leo  HI.,  in  notifying  his  devation  to  the  king,  sent  hin  the  l'^ 
of  St  Peter's  grave  and  the  banner  of  the  city,  and  asked  Clc^r'ts 
to  send  an  envoy  to  receive  his  oath  of  fidelity.  There  ii  =0 
doubt  that  Leo  recognized  Charles  as  sovereign  of  Rome.  Hf 
was  the  first  pope  to  date  his  acts  according  to  the  years  of  the 
Prankish  monarchy,  and  a  mosaic  of  the  time  in  the  Latena 
palace  represents  St  Peter  bestowing  the  barmczs  upon  Charks 
as  a  token  of  temporal  supremacy,  while  the  coinage  issued  i>)' 
the  pope  bears  witness  to  the  same  idea.  Leo  soon  had  occaaos 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  his  protector.  In  799,  after  he  had  hc«a 
attacked  and  maltreated  in  the  streets  of  Rome  during  a  proces- 
sion, he  escaped  to  the  king  at  Paderbom,  and  Charles  sent  kx: 
back  to  Italy  escorted  by  some  of  his  moat  trusted  scT\-aot5- 
Taking  the  same  journey  himself  shortly  afterwards,  the  kicg 
reached  Rome  in  800  for  the  purpose  (as  he  declared)  of  restoric{r 
discipline  in  the  church.  His  authority  was  undisputed;  aih! 
after  Leo  had  cleared  himself  by  an  oath  of  certain  ciMUges  ixa:: 
against  him,  Charles  restored  the  pope  and  ^"^ffv^  his  leaiii-g 
opponents. 

The  great  event  of  this  visit  took  place  on  the  soccrrdJri^ 
Christmas  Day,  when  Charles  on  rising  from  prayer  in  St  Peter's 
was  crowned  by  Leo  and  proclaimed  emperor  and  amguius 
amid  the  acclamatipns  of  the  crowd.  This  act  can  hardly  have 
been  unpremeditated,  and  some  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  xhe 
statement  which  Einhard  attributes  to  Charles,  that  be  woukl  not 
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luLve  entered  the  building  had  he  known  of  the  intentioo  of  Leo. 

He  accepted  the  dignity  at  any  rate  without  demur,  and  there 

seems  little  doubt  that  the  question  of  Assuming,  or  obtaining, 

this  title  bad  previously  been  discussed.    His  policy  had  been 

steadily 'leading  "up  to  this  position,  which  was  rather  the 

emblein  of  the  power  he  already  held  than  an  extension  of  the 

area  of  his  authority.    It  is  probable  therefore  that  Charles 

either  considered  the  coronation  premature,  as  he  was  hoping 

to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  eastern  empire  to  this  step,  or  that, 

from  fear  of  evils  which  he  foresaw  from  the  claim  of  the  pope 

to  grown  the  emperor,  he  wished  to  crown  himself.    All  the 

evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  was  the  time  or  manner  of  the 

act  rather  than  the  act  itself  which  aroused  his  temporary 

displeasure.    Contemi>orary  accounts  lay  stress  upon  the  fact 

that  as  there  wa5  then  no  emperor,  Constantinople  being  under 

the  rule  of  Irene,  it  seemed  good  to  Leo  and  his  counsellors  and 

the  '*  rest  of  the  Christian  people  "  to  choose  Charles,  already 

ruler  of  Rome,  to  fill  the  vacant  office.    However  doubtful  such 

conjectures  concerning  his  intentions  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 

immediately  after  his  coronation  Charles  sought  to  establish 

friendly  relations  with  Constantinople,  and  even  suggested  a 

marriage  between  himself  and  Irene,  as  he  had  again  become  a 

widower  in  800.    The  deposition  and  death  of  the  empress  foiled 

this  plan;  and  after  a  desultory  warfare  in  Italy  between  the 

two  empires,  negotiations  were  recommenced  which  in  8zo  led 

to  an  arrangement  between  Charles  and  the  eastern  emperor, 

Nicephorus  I.    The  death  of  Nicephorus  and  the  accession  of 

Michael  I.  did  not  interfere  with  the  relations,  and  in  81  a  an 

embassy  from  Constantinople  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when 

Charles  was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  in  return  agreed  to 

cede  Venice  and  Dalmatia  to  Michael. 

Increasing  years  and  accumulating  responsibilities  now  caused 
the  emperor  to  alter  somewhat  his  manner  of  life     No  longer 
leading  his  armies  in  person  he  entrusted  the  direction  of 
campaigns  in  various  parts  of  his  empire  to  his  sons  and  other 
lieutenants,  and  from  his  favourite  residence  at  Aix  watched  their 
progress  with  a  keen  and  sustained  interest.    In  802  he  ordered 
that  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as  emperor  should  be  taken  by 
all  his  subjects  over  twelve  years  of  age.    In  804  he  was  visited 
by  Pope  Leo,  who  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  gifts.    Before 
his  coronation  as  emperor,  Charles  had  entered  into  communica- 
tions with  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  Harun-al-Rashid,  probably  in 
order  to  protect  the  eastern  Christians,  and  in  801  he  had  received 
an  embassy  and  presents  from  Harun.    In  the  same  year  the 
patriarch  ojf  Jerxisalem  sent  him  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
and  in  807  Harun  not  only  sent  further  gifts,  but  appears  to 
have  confirmed  the  emperor's  rights  in  Jerusalem,  which,  how- 
ever, probably  amoimted  to  no  more  than  an  undefined  protector- 
ate over  the  Christians  in  that  part  of  the  world.    While  thus 
extending  his  influence  even  into  Asia,  there  was  scarcely  any 
part  of  Europe  where  the  power  of  Charles  did  not  make  itself 
felt.    He  had  not  visited  Spain  since  the  disaster  of  Roncesvallcs, 
but  he  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country.    In  798  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Alphonso  II., 
king  of  the  Asturias,  and  a  series  of  campaigns  mainly  under  the 
leadership  of  King  Louis  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Spanish  march,"  a  district  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro 
stretching  from  Pampeluna  to  Barcelona,  as  a  defence  against 
the  Saracens.    In  799  the  Balearic  Islands  had  been  handed  over 
to  Charles,  and  a  long  warfare  was  carried  on  both  by  sea  and 
land  between  Frank  and  Saracen  tmtil  810,  when  peace  was  made 
between  the  emperor  and  El-Hakem,  the  emir  of  Cordova.    Italy 
was  equally  the  scene  of  continuous  fighting.    Grimoald  of  Bene- 
vento  rebdled  against  his  overlord;  the  possession  of  Vem'ce 
and  Dalmatia  was  disputed  by  the  two  empires;  and  Istria 
was  brought  into  subjectiozL 

With  England  the  emperor  had  already  entered  into  relations, 
and  at  one  time  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  his  son  Charles 
and  a  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians.  English  exiles 
were  welcomed  at  his  court;  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
restoring  Eardwulf  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria  in  809;  and 
Einhard  includes  the  Scots  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 


In  eastern  Europe  the  Avars  had  owned  themselves  oompletdy 
under  his  power  in  805;  campaigns  against  the  Csecla  in  805 
and  806  had  met  with  some  success,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  land  of  the  Sorbs  was  ravaged;  while  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  the  Breton  nobles  had  done  homage 
to  Charles  at  Tours  in  800.  Thus  the  emperor's  dominions  now 
stretched  from  the  Eider  to  the  Ebro,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Elbe,  the  Saale>and  the  Raab,  and  they  also  included  the 
greater  part  of  Italy;  while  even  beyond  these  bounds  he  exer- 
cised an  acknowledged  but  shadowy  authority.  In  806  Charles 
arranged  a  division  of  his  territories  among  his  three  kgitimate 
sons,  but  this  arrangement  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  death 
of  Pippin  in  810,  and  of  the  younger  Charles  in  the  following 
year.  Charles  then  named  his  remaining  son  Louis  as  his  suc- 
cessor; and  at  his  father's  command  Louis  took  the  crown  from 
the  altar  and  placed  it  upon  his  own  head.  This  ceremony  took 
place  at  Aix  on  the  i  xth  of  September  813.  In  808  the  Prankish 
authority  over  the  Obotrites  was  interfered  with  by  Gudrod 
(Godfrey),  king  of  the  Danes,  who  ravaged  the  Frisian  coasts 
and  spoke  boastfidly  of  leading  his  troops  to  Aix.  To  ward  off 
these  attacks  Charles  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  building  of  a 
fleet,  which  he  reviewed  in  81  x;  but  by  this  time  Gudrod  had 
been  killed,  and  his  successor  Hemming  made  peace  with  the 
emperor. 

In  81 1  Charles  made  his  will,  which  shows  that  he  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  abdication.  The  bulk  of  his  possessions  were 
left  to  the  twenty-one  metropolitan  churches  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  remainder  to  his  children,  his  servants  and  the  poor. 
In  his  last  years  he  passed  most  of  his  days  at  Aix,  though 
he  had  sufficient  energy  to  take  the  field  for  a  short  time  during 
the  Danish  War.  Early  in  814  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  which 
he  sought  to  subdue  by  fasting;  but  pleurisy  supervened,  and 
after  partaking  of  the  comqunion,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  January 
814,  and  on  the  same  day  his  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Mary  at  Aix.  In  the  year  zooo  his  tomb  was  opened  by  the 
emperor  Otto  III.,  but  the  account  that  Otto  found  the  body 
upright  upon  a  throne  with  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  and  hold- 
ing a  golden  sceptre  in  the  hands,  is  generally  regarded  as  legend- 
ary. The  tomb  was  again  opened  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 
in  X165,  when  the  remains  were  removed  from  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus and  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Fifty  years  later  they  were 
transferred  by  order  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  a  splendid 
shrine,  in  which  the  relics  are  still  exhibited  once  in  every  six 
years.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  originally  lay  may 
still  be  seen  at  Aix,  and  other  relics  of  the  great  emperor  are  in 
the  imperial  treasury  at  Vienna.  In  z  X65  Charles  was  canonized 
by  the  antipope  Paschal  m.  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.,  and  Louis  XI.  of  France  gave  strict  orders  that  the 
feast  of  the  saint  should  be  observed. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Charles  b  thus  described  by 
Einhard: — "  Big  and  robust  in  frame,  he  was  tall,  but  not 
excessively  so,  measuring  about  seven  of  his  own  feet  in  height. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous,  his  nose  rather  long  and 
his  countenance  bright  and  cheerful."  He  had  a  commanding 
presence,  a  clear  but  somewhat  feeble  voice,  and  in  later  life 
became  rather  corpulent.  His  heal Ih  was  uniformly  good,  owing 
perhaps  to  his  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  to 
his  love  for  hunting  and  swimming.  He  was  an  affectionate 
father,  and  loved  to  pass  his  time  in  the  company  of  his  children, 
to  whose  education  he  paid  the  closest  attention.  His  sons  were 
trained  for  war  and  the  chase,  and  his  daughters  instructed  in  the 
spinning  of  wool  and  other  feminine  arts.  His  ideas  of  sexual 
morality  were  primitive.  Many  concubines  are  spoken  of,  he 
had  several  illegitimate  children,  and  the  morals  of  his  daughters 
were  very  loose.  He  was  a  regular  observer  of  religious  rites, 
took  great  pains  to  secure  decorum  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
and  was  generous  in  almsgiving  both  within  his  empire  and 
without.  He  reformed  the  Prankish  liturgy,  and  brought  singers 
from  Rome  to  improve  the  services  of  the  church.  He  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  theology,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  time,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
addition  of  the  clause  fitioque  to  the  Nicene  Creed.    The  most 
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■ttnctfve  itatUK  of  hli  duncler,  honcvtr.  mi  hk  love  ol 

learning.  In  iddilion  to  hit  native  tongue  he  couIdieadLa  tin  and 
undenlood  Greek,  but  be  was  unable  to  write,  and  Emhatd 
gives  an  account  of  hii  futile  tSmu  to  lata  this  art  in  later  life- 
He  lD^ 
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certain  Christiui  principle!  and  t 
uniformity. 
Theeatentandglam 
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trtnded  lectun*  <ta  grammar,  and  his  fi 
work  waa  St  Auguaiinc's  De  imitaU  Da.  He  caused  Ftankish 
sagas  In  be  collected,  began  a  gtamniarof  his  native  tongue,  and 
spent  some  of  his  last  hours  in  correcting  a  leit  of  the  Vulgate. 
He  delighted  in  the  socicly  of  scholars— Alcuin,  Angilbfrt,  Paul 
the  Lombard,  Fet?rof  Pisa  and  others,  and  in  Ehis  company  the 
trappings  of  nnk  wre  laid  a&ide  and  the  empemr  was  known 
simply  as  David.  Under  his  patronage  Akiiin  organized  the 
school  ol  the  pabce,  vheie  the  royal  children  were  taught  in  the 
company  of  olhen,  and  founded  a  school  at  Toun  which  became 
the  model  for  many  other  eitsblishraenls.  Cbarla  wis  un- 
neaiying  in  bis  efforts  to  improve  the  education  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and  in  ;8q  ordered  that  schools  sbouM  be  established  in 
every  diocese.  The  atmosphere  of  these  tcbools  was  strictly 
ecclesiastical  and  tbe  questions  discussed  by  the  schoUrs  were 
often  puerile,  but  tbe  greatness  of  the  educational  work  of 
Charles  will  not  be  doubted  when  one  considers  the  rude  oindiiion 
of  Fiankish  society  ball  a  century  btfore.  The  main  work 
of  the  Caroljngian  renaissance  was  to  restore  Latin  to  its 
position  as  a  Utemry  language,  arid  to  reintroduce  a  correct 
system    ol    jpelUng    and    an    improvi ~ 
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B  made  and  bv  careful  coUition  the  li 


His' 


authorit 
In  sec 


responsible  to  himself  alone.    Marches  were 

led  to  the  growth  ol  a  system  of  land-tenuri 
tbe  germ  of  feudalism.  The  assemblies  of  Ihi 
changed  their  character  under  his  rule.  No  loi 
come  logelher  to  direct  and  govern,  but  the  e: 
his  people  to  assent  to  hia  acta.  Taking  a 
d  agriculture,  Charles  is 


abolishing  the  i 
said  to  have  I 
added  to  it  h] 


their  poUcy.    Otto  the  Gnat  loi  coasiderablc 

Louis  XIV.  referred  frequently  to  tbe  emDin 

and  Napoleon  regarded  him  u 

The  empire  of  Charla,  however 

own  wonderful  genius  the  tied 

lifetime.    The  church  was  too  powenuJ,  an  mapient  rcB^iliQ 

was  present,  and  there  was  no  real  bond  of  unioB  bctasi!  -it 

diflcrent  races  that  acknowhidged  bis  ■ulboiity.    M  Ike  ngi- 

lance  ol  the  empemr  could  not  restrain  the  diihODetiy  and  the 

cupidity  ol  his  servants,  and  no  sooner  was  the  sumg  kauri  a 

their  ruler  removed  than  tfaey  began  to  acquire  toritof^  pans 

AumoiiiTiES.— The  chief  authorities  for  ibc  lil^  asl  tina  ri 
Charlemagne  are  Einhaid'i  Vila  Kartii  Uapii,  Ihr  A  mla  Utn> 

!!"aiid  U.,  edited  b¥G!'™F        -■"" 
For  the  capitulann  •«  Cc 
A.  Boretius  in  Ihc  Ui^um, 
period  appear  ir 
DOmRilcc  (Berlii 
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Dtolype  And  predecon 
>t  ]jMfng,  Id  t^u  ol  lu 
akneia  urare  sown  m  kj 


,    ScrffUni,  &>!< 


in  a  marked 
eiM  ideas  and  prompt  in 
bridge  with  wooden  piers  a 
1  canal  between  the  AlLmllh 
nuhe,  hut  this 


degree,  and  he  was  eag 
eieculion.    He  erected  i 
the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  and 
the  Rtdnilz  to  connect  tbe  Rhim 
■as not  finished.    He  built  palaci 
Mijmwegen  and  Ingclheim,  and  erected  the  church  of  St  Mary 
at  Ail,  modelled  an  thai  of  St  Viialis  at  Ravenna  and  adorned 
with  mhimns  and  mosaifs  brought  from  the  same  city, 
loved  the  simple  dress  and  mannen  of  the  Franks,  and  on 
occasions  only  did  he  assume  the  more  sUtely  attire  of  a  Ro 
noble.    The  administrative  system  of  Charles  in  church 
state  was  largely  personal,  and  he  brought  to  the  work  an  ui 
ing  industry,  and  a  marvellous  grasp  of  detaiL    He  admonished 
the  pope,  appointed  the  bishops,  watched  over  the 
work  ol  tbe  clergy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  tl 
of  church   synoik;   he   founded  bishoprics  and   I 
was  lavish  in  his  ^fts  to  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  chose 
bishops  and  abbots   lo 
lounder  ol  the  ecclesiastical  state,  be  must  be  held  mainly 
responsible  lor  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  policy  of 
■     '  ■  *         '  e   ecclesiastical  over   the   secular 
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The  Cbaiizhaghe  LecEim 
inumerable  legends  soon  gathered  round  tbe  meniary  of  Ht 
t  empcisr.  He  was  represented  as  a  wunot  perfoicirf 
nhuman  feat),  as  a  ruler  dispensing  perfect  justice,  and  ns 
martyr  suHeiing  for  tbe  faith.  Il  was  conhdenlly  beir-.vS 
ards  the  ckise  o(  tbe  loth  century  that  be  had  nude  i  pd- 
lage  to  Jerusalem;  and,  hke  many  other  great  mttn,  i: 
repotted  that  he  was  only  steeping  to  awake  in  tbe  h«u  tJ 
Muntty's  need.  We  know  firm  Einhanl  {Via  Karrii.  ,i? 
.)  that  the  Frankish  heroic  ballads  were  dram  up  in  wni.nf 


by   Charle 

that  he  was  himse 

I    The  legendary  el 

L  of  St  GaU 


ler,  and  il  may  be  accepted  as  cerlais 
;  subject  of  many  such  during  his  lilelirrf 
It  crept  even  into  the  I^tin  panecT«i 
poels.    Before  (he  end  of  the  9th  ccdiu--> 


which  was  based  partly  on  oral  tradition,  rectived  Ir 
'"!r  named  Adalbert,  who  had  served  in  Charlemagnei 
'.  This  recital  contains  various  fabuknu  incidents.  Thi 
H  relates  a  conversation  between  Otkar  the  Frank  (Or" 
the  Dane)  and  the  Lombard  king  Desiderhis  (Didier)  on  the  ii!!. 
oEPavia  in  view  of  Charlemagne's  advancing  amy.  ToDidxi'i 
repeated  question  "  Is  this  tbe  emperor?  "  Otkar  coniusc! 
to  answer  "  Not  yet,"  adding  at  last  "  When  ihou  staili  hc 
the  fields  bristling  with  an  iron  harvest,  and  the  Po  ind  ti-t 
'  to  swallcn  with  scvBoods.  inund*ti(i(  tbe  watli  ol  the  61) 
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iritli  iron  billows,  then  shall  Karl  be  nigh  at  hand."  This  episode, 
K^hich  bears  the  marks  of  popular  heroic  poetry,  may  well  be  the 
&ul>stance  of  a  lost  Carolingian  cantiUna.^ 

THc  legendary  Charlemagne  and  his  warriors  were  endowed 
witb  the  great  deeds  of  earlier  kings  and  heroes  of  the  Prankish 
kins<iom,  for  the  romancers  were  not  troubled  by  considerations 
of  chronology.   National  traditions  extending  over  centuries  were 
grouped  round  Charlemagne,  his  father  Pippin,  and  his  son  Louis. 
Th.e  history  of  Charles  Martel  especially  was  absorbed  in  the 
Charlemagne  legend.    But 'if  Charles's  name  was  associated 
\Nrith  the  heroism  of  his  predecessors  he  was  credited  with  equal 
readiness  with  the  weaknesses  of  his  successors.    In  the  earlier 
ckaftsons  de  g€ste  he  is  invariably  a  majestic  figure  and  represents 
within  limitations  the  grandeur  of  the  historic  Charles.    But  in 
the  histories  of  the  wars  with  his  vassals  he  is  often  little  more 
than  a  tyrannical  dotard,  who  is  made  to  submit  to  gross  insult. 
This  picture  of  affairs  is  drawn  from  later  times,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  poet  are  generally  with  the  rebels  against  the 
monarchy.    Historical  tradition  was  already  dim  when  the 
hypothetical  and  much  discussed  caniiknae^  which  may  be  taken 
to  have  formed  the  repository  of  the  national  legends  from  the 
8th  to  the  loth  century,  were  succeeded  in  the  xith  and  the 
early  I3th  centuries  by  the  chansons  de  geste.    The  early  poems 
of    the  cyde  sometimes  contain  curious  information  on  the 
Frankiah  methods  in  war,  in  council  and  in  judicial  procedure, 
which  had  no  parallels  in  contemporary  institutions.  The  account 
in  the  Chanson  de  Roland  of  the  trial  of  Ganelon  after  the  battle 
of   Roncesvalles  must  have  been  adopted  almost  intact  from 
earlier  poets,  and  provides  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  the 
chansons  de  gesU  to  the  historian  of  manners  and  customs. 
In   general,  however,  the  trouv^  depicted  the  feeling  and 
manners  of  his  own  time. 

Charlemagne's  wars  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Saxony  formed  part 

of  the  common  epic  material,  and  there  are  references  to  his 

wars  against  the  Slavs;  but  especially  he  remained  in  the  popular 

mind  as  the  great  champion  of  Christianity  against  the  creed 

of  Mahomet,  and  even  his  Norman  and  Saxon  enemies  became 

Saracens  in  curren  t  legend.    He  is  the  Christian  emperor  directly 

inspired  by  angels;  his  sword  Joyeuse  contained  the  point 

of  the  knee  used  in  the  Passion;  his  standard  was  Romaine,  the 

banner  of  St  Peter,  which,  as  the  oriflamme  of  Saint  Denis,  was 

later  to  be  borne  in  battle  before  the  kings  of  France;  and  in 

1 164  Charles  was  canonized  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor  Frederick 

I.  Barbarossa  by  the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.    This  gave  him  no 

real  claim  to  saintship,  but  his  festival  was  observed  in  some 

places  until  comparatively   recent  times.    Charlemagne  was 

endowed  with  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  epic  king,  and 

as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon  and  Arthur,  his  exploits  paled 

beside  those  of  his  chief  warriors.    These  were  not  originally 

known  as  the  twelve  peers'  famous  in  later  Carolingian  romance. 

The  twelve  peers  were  in  the  first  instance  the  companions  in 

arms  of  Roland  in  the  Teutonic  sense.*    The  idea  of  the  paladins 

forming  an  association  corresponding  to  the  Arthurian  Round 

Table  fint  appears  in  the  romance  of  Pierabras.    The  lists  of 

them  are  very  various,  but  all  include  the  names  of  Roland  and 

SA  remnant  of  the  popular  poetry  contemporary  with  Charle- 
magne and  written  in  the  vernacular  has  been  thought  to  be  dis- 
cernible under  its  Latin  translation  in  the  description  of  a  siese 
during  Cbariemagne's  war  against  the  Saracens,  known  as  the 
"  Fragment  from  the  Hague  "  (Pertz.  Script,  iii.  pp.  708-710). 

*  The  words  dome  patrs  were  anglicized  in  a  variety  of  forms 
ranging  from  doucepers  to  doaepers.  The  word  even  occurred  as  a 
singular  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Octavian: — "  Pent  they  sent 
out  a  doaeper."  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  oentury  there  existed 
a  cour  des  pairs  which  exercised  judidal  functions  and  dated  possibly 
from  the  nth  century,  but  their  prerogatives  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  appear  to  have  been  mainly  ceremonial  and  decorative. 
In  1257  the  twelve  peers  were  the  chiefs  of  the  great  feudal  provinces, 
the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Burgundy  and  Aqtiitaine,  the  counts  of 
Toub>ase,  Champagne  and  Flanders,  and  six  spiritual  peers,  the 
archbishop  of  Reims,  the  bishops  of  Laon,  ChAlons-sur-Mame, 
Beauvais,  Langres  and  Noyon.  .  (See  Du  Cange,  Clossariumt  «.?. 
"  Par."). 

*  See  J.  Fhcb,  Li  Compaptonnav  dans  Us  chansons  de  geste  (Paris, 
1891}. 


Oliver.  The  chief  heroes  who  fought  Charlemagne's  battles 
were  Roland;  Ganelon,  afterwards  the  traitor;  Turpin,  the 
fighting  archbishop  of  Reims;  Duke  Naimes  of  Bavaria,  the 
wise  counsellor  who  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice;  Ogief 
the  Dane,  the  hero  of  a  whole  series  of  romances;  and  Guillaume 
of  Toulouse,  the  defender  of  Narbonne.  Gradually  most  of  the 
chansons  de  geste  were  attached  to  the  name  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  poetical  history  falls  into  three  cydes.' — the  geste  du  rot, 
relating  his  wars  and  the  personal  history  of  himself  and  his 
family;  the  southern  cycle,  of  which  Guillaume  de  Toulouse  is 
the  central  figure;  and  the  feudal  epic,  dealing  with  the  revolts 
of  the  barons  against  the  emperor,  the  lebels  being  invariably 
connected  by  the  trouvires  with  the  family  of  Doon  de  Mayence 
iq.v.). 

The  earliest  poems  of  the  cyde  are  naturally  the  dosest  to 
historical  truth.  The  central  point  of  the  gate  du  roi  is  the  i  ith- 
century  Chanson  de  Roland  (see  Roland,  Legend  op),  one  of 
the  greatest  of  medieval  poems.  Strangely  enough  the  defeat 
of  Roncesvalles,  which  so  deeply  impressed  the  popular  mind, 
has  not  a  corresponding  importance  in  real  history.  But  it 
chanced  to  find  as  its  exponent  a  poet  whose  genius  established 
a  model  for  his  successors,  and  definitely  fixed  the  type  of  later 
heroic  poems.  The  other  early  chansons  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Roland — Aspremont,  Enfances  Ogieft  CuitecJinf  Balan, 
relating  to  Charlemagne's  wars  in  Italy  and  Saxony — are  not 
preserved  in  their  original  form,  and  only  the  first  in  an  early 
recension.  Basin  or  Carl  et  £Ugast  (preserved  In  Dutch  and 
Icelandic),  the  Voyage  de  Charlemagne  A  Jerusalem  and  Le 
Couronnement  Looys  also  belong  to  the  heroic  period.  The  purely 
fictitious  and. romantic  tales  added  to  the  personal  history  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  warriors  in  the  13th  century  are  inferior 
in  manner,  and  belong  to  the  decadence  of  romance.  The  old 
tales,  very  much  distorted  in  the  15th-century  prose  versions, 
were  to  undergo  still  further  degradation  in  x8th-century 
compilations. 

According  to  Berte  aus  grans  piSSj  in  the  X3th-century  remanie- 
ment  of  the  Brabantine  trouvdre  Adends  li  Rois,  Charlemagne 
was  the  son  of  Pippin  and  of  Berte,  the  daughter  of  Flore  and 
Blanchefleur,  king  and  queen  of  Hungary.  "Die  tale  bears  marks 
of  high  antiquity,  and  presents  one  of  the  few  inddents  in  the 
French  cycle  which  may  be  referred  to  a  mythic  origin.  On  the 
night  of  Berte's  marriage  a  slave,  Margistc,  is  substituted  for 
her,  and  rdgns  in  her  place  for  nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  Blanchefleur  exposes  the  deception;  whereupon  Berte  is 
restored  from  her  refuge  in  the  forest  to  her  rightful  place  as 
queen.  Mainet  (i  2th  century)  and  the  kindred  poems  in  German 
and  Italian  are  perhaps  based  on  the  adventures  of  Charies 
Martel,  who  after  his  father's  death  had  to  flee  to  the  Ardennes. 
They  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  Charles  was 
driven  by  the  machinations  of  the  two  sons  of  Margiste  to  take 
refuge  in  Spain,  where  he  accomplished  his  enfances  (youthful 
exploits)  with  the  Mussulman  king  Galafre  under  the  fdgned 
name  of  Mainet.  He  delivered  Rome  from  the  besieging  Sara- 
cens, and  returned  to  France  in  triumph.  But  his  wife  Galienne, 
daughter  of  Galafre,  whom  he  had  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  died  on  her  way  to  rejoin  him.  Charlemagne  then  made 
an  expedition  to  Italy  {Enfances  Ogier  in  the  Venetian  Charle- 
magne,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Chevalerie  Ogier  de  Dannemarche 
by  Raimbert  of  Paris,  12th  century)  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Saracen  emir  Corsuble.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  under  the  guidance  of  a  white  hart,  miraculously  sent 
to  assist  the  passage  of  the  army.  Aspremont  (12th  century) 
descril>es  a  fictitious  campaign  against  the  Saracen  King  Agolant 
in  Calabria,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  enfances  of  Roland. 
The  wars  of  Charlemagne  with  his  vassals  are  described  in 
Girart  de  Roussillon,  Renaus  de  Montauban,  recounting  the  deeds 
of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Chevalerie  Ogier,  which  belong  properly  to  the  cyde 
connected  with  Doon  of  Mayence. 

The  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Chariemagne  and  his  twelve 
paladins  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  in  its  first  form  have  been 
earlier  than  the  Crusades,,  as  the  patriarch  asks  the  emperor  to 
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free  Spain,  not  the  Holy  I^ind,  from  the  Saracens.  The  legend 
probably  originated  in  a  desire  to  authenticate  the  relics  in  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Aix  by 
Charlemagne,  and  is  preserved  in  a  Z2th-century  romance,  Lt 
Voyage  de  CkarUmagne  d  Jerusalem  el  d  Conilanlinople}  This 
journey  forms  the  subject  of  a  window  in  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,  and  there  was  originally  a  similar  one  at  Saint-Denis. 
On  the  way  home  Charles  and  his  paladins  visited  the  emperor 
Uugon  at  Constantinople,  where  they  indulged  in  a  series  of 
gabs  which  they  were  made  to  carry  out.  Galien^  a  favourite 
X5th-century  romance,  was  attached  to  this  episode,  for  Galien 
was  the  son  of  the  amours  of  Oliver  with  Jacqueline,  Hugon's 
daughter.  The  traditions  of  Charlemagne's  fights  with  the 
Norsemen  (Norois,  Noreins)  are  preserved  in  Aiquin  (12th 
century),  which  describes  the  emperor's  reconquest  of  Armorica 
from  the  "  Saracen  "  king  Aiquin,  and  a  disaster  at  C£zembre 
as  terrible  in  its  way  as  those  of  Roncesvallcs  and  Aliscans.  La 
destruction  de  Rome  is  a  i^th-ccntury  version  of  the  older  chanson 
of  the  emir  Balan,  who  collected  an  army  in  Spain  and  sailed  to 
Rome.  The  defenders  were  overpowered  and  the  city  destroyed 
before  the  advent  of  Charlemagne,  who,  however,  avenged  the 
disaster  by  a  great  battle  in  Spain.  The  romance  of  Fierabras 
(13th  century)  was  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  zsth  century, 
and  by  later  additions  came  to  have  pretensions  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  Charlemagne.  The  first  part  represents  an  episode 
in  Spain  three  years  before  Roncesvalles,  in  which  Oliver  defeats 
the  Saracen  gianb  Fierabras  in  single  combat,  and  converts  him. 
The  hero  of  the  second  part  is  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  who  recovers 
the  relics  of  the  Passion,  lost  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  Otind  (13th 
century)  is  also  pure  fiction.  L'  Entrie  en  EspagnCy  preserved  in 
a  14th-century  Italian  compilation,  relates  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  War,  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  and  the  legendary  combat 
of  Roland  with  Ferragus.  Charlemagne's  march  on  Sarag(»sa, 
and  the  capture  of  Huesca,  Barcelona  and  Girone,  gave  rise  to 
La  Prise  de  Patnpelune  (z4th  century,  based  on  a  lost  chanson); 
and  Gut  de  Bourgogne  (12th  century)  tells  how  the  children  of  the 
barons,  after  appointing  Guy  as  king  of  France,  set  out  to  find 
and  rescue  their  fathers,  who  are  represented  as  having  been 
fighting  in  Spain  for  twenty-seven  years.  The  Chanson  de  Roland 
relates  the  historic  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  xsth  of  August 
778,  and  forms  the  very  crown  of  the  whole  Carolingian  legend, 
liie  two  Z5th-centuxy  romances,  Gaidont  by  Herbert  Leduc 
de  Dammartin,  and  AnsHs  de  Carthage,  contain  a  piupely  fictitious 
account  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Frankish  kingdom  imder  the  rule  of  Ans6is.  Charlemagne 
was  recalled  from  Spain  by  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Saxons.  The  contest  between  Charlemagne  and  Widukind 
{Guiteclin)  offered  abundant  epic  material.  Unfortunately  the 
original  Guiteclin  is  lost,  but  the  legend  is  preserved  in  Les 
Saisnes  {c.  1300)  of  Jehan  Bodel,  which  is  largely  occupied  by 
the  loves  of  Baudouin  and  Sibille,  the  wife  of  Guiteclin.  The 
adventures  of  Blanchefleur,  wife  of  Charlemagne,  form  a  variation 
of  the  common  tale  of  the  innocent  wife  falsely  accused,  and  are 
told  in  Macaire  and  in  the  extant  fragments  of  La  Reine  Sibille 
(14th  century).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
Saxons,  the  defeat  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
feudal  revolts,  the  emperor  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis 
(Le  Couronnement  Looys,  1 2th  century).  Charles's  harangue  to  his 
son  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  epic  romance.  The  memory  of 
Roncesvalles  haunts  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  at  the  moment 
of  death  he  has  a  vision  of  Roland. 

The  mythic  clement  is  practically  lacking  in  the  French 
legends,  but  in  Germany  some  part  of  the  Odin  myth  was 
associated  with  Charles's  name.  The  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear,  generally  associated  with  Odin,  is  Karlswagen  in  German, 
and  Charles's  Wain  in  English.  According  to  tradition  in  Hesse, 
he  awaits  resurrection,  probably  symbolic  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Sim  over  winter,  within  the  Gudensberg  (Hill  of  Odin) .    Bavarian 

*■  For  clerical  accounts  of  Charles's  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  see 
thc^  Ckronicon  (c.  068)  of  Benedict,  a  monk  of  St  Andr6,  and  De- 
scriptio  qualiler  Karolus  Magnus  davum  et  coronam  Domini  .  .  . 
deiuUrii,Dy  an  11th-century  writer. 


tradition  asserts  that  he  is  seated  in  the  Untosbeig  ia  a  dxr. 
as  in  his  tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  white  beard  gees  ca  gn*- 
ing,  and  when  it  has  thrice  encircled  the  st<Mie  table  before  ."^  - 
the  end  of  the  world  «riU  come;  or,  according  to  another  vtr^i  - 
Charles  will  arise  and  after  fighting  a  great  battle  aa  the  p!i  * 
of  Wals  will  reign  over  a  new  Germany.  There  wen  at&\£ 
chroniclers  who  did  not  fear  to  assert  that  Charles  nee  t^a 
the  dead  to  take  part  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  MS.  AmsuUs  S 
Stephani  Frisingenses  (xsth  century),  which  formerly  beiorstt 
to  the  abbey  of  Weihenstephan,  and  is  now  at  Muntfh,  i±e 
childhood  of  Charlemagne  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  inu; 
mythic  heroes.  This  work,  generally  known  as  the  cbrothz: 
of  Weihenstephan,  gives  among  other  legends  a  cnrioas  fciftir; 
of  the  emperor's  passion  for  a  dead  woman,  caiised  by  a  chur 
given  to  Charles  by  a  sezpent  to  whom  he  had  rendered  jBUkz 
The  charm  was  finally  dropped  into  a  well  at  Aix,  iHitch  thcsc^ 
forward  became  Charles's  favourite  residence.  The  ston  ^ 
Roland's  birth  from  the  union  of  Charles  with  his  sister  (kui. 
also  found  in  German  and  Scandinavian  versions,  has  shoi^az 
parallels  in  mythology,  and  was  probably  tiansfeiTed  £n<r: 
mythology  to  Charlemagne. 

The  Latin  chronicle,  wrongly  asaibed  to  Turpin  (TSpiias! 
bishop  of  Reims  from  753  to  800,  was  in  reality  later  tkir 
the  earlier  poems  of  the  French  cycle,  and  the  first  prapcrh 
authenticated  mention  of  it  is  in  1x65.  Its  primary  o&ja: 
was  to  authenticate  the  rdics  of  St  James  at  Cofx^Mssrii. 
Alberic  Trium  Fontium,  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  moaasien  •< 
Trois  Fontancs  in  the  diocese  of  ChAIcms,  embodied  sad 
poetical  fiction  in  his  chronide  (c.  1249).  A  large  sectioa  d  tke 
Chronique  rimie  (c.  1243)  of  Philippe  Mousket  is  devoted  it- 
Charlemagne's  es^oits.  At  the  bejginning  of  the  X4th  ctst^r. 
Girard  of  Amiens  made  a  dull  compilation  known  as  Ckariemzrv 
from  the  chansons  de  gests,  authentic  history  and  the  psKd> 
Turpin.  La  Conqueste  que  fit  le  grand  roi  ChaHemaiptt  a 
Espaignes  (pr.  i486)  is  the  same  work  as  the  prose  compsbtics 
of  Fierabras  (pr.  1478),  and  Cazton's  Lyf  of  CkarUs  tie  Cnu 

(148s)- 

The  Charlemagne  legend  was  fully  devekyped  in  Italy,  wheic  k 
was  to  have  later  a  great  poetic  development  at  the  hands  d 
Boiardo,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  There  are  two  important  Italic 
compilations,  MS.  XIII.  of  the  library  of  St  Mark,  Ves'«.f 
(c.  1200),  and  the  Reali  di  Francia  (c.  1400)  of  a  Floccst.se 
writer,  Andrea  da  Barberino  (b.  1370),  edited  by  G.  Vaod.L 
(Bologna,  X892).  The  six  books  of  this  work  are  rivalled  iz 
importance  by  the  ten  branches  of  the  Norse  K^riamesmms  seiz 
written  tmder  the  reign  of  Haakcm  V.  This  forms  a  consecntrvr 
legendary  history  of  Charles,  and  is  apparently  based  on  eadier 
versions  of  the  French  Charlemagne  poems  than  those  which 
we  possess.  It  thus  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  <dder  forms  cf 
stories,  and  moreover  pmerves  the  substance  of  others  vhkh 
have  not  survived  in  their  French  form.  A  popular  abridgiB'&'. 
the  Keiser  Karl  Magnus  Krdnihe  (pr.  MalmS,  1534),  dravs  ip 
in  Dam'sh,  serves  in  some  cases  to  complete  the  earlier  vori 
The  2000  lines  of  the  German  Kaiserckromk  on  the  histor>'  ot 
Charlemagne  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  ajj 
were  perhaps  the  work  of  Conrad,  the  poet  of  the  RuolenUs 
Liet.  The  German  poet  known  as  the  Strieker  used  the 
same  sources  as  the  author  of  the  chronicle  ot  WeilKa- 
stephan  for  his  Karl  (c.  X230).  The  earliest  important  Sparish 
version  was  the  Chronica  Hispaniae  (c  1284)  of  Rodrigo  de 
Toledo. 

The  French  and  Norman-Frendx  chansons  circulated  as  freeh- 
in  England  as  in  France,  and  it  was  therefore  not  until  the  pen^l 
of  decadence  that  English  versions  were  made.  The  Eagf  -h 
metrical  romances  of  Charlemagne  zx^'.—Riniandes  Song  dstb 
century);  The  Taill  of  Rauf  CoUyear  (c.  1475,  pr.  by  R.  Lek- 
preuik,  St  Andrews,  X472),  apparently  original;  Sir  Ferumhret 
(e.  1380)  and  the  Sowdone  of  Babylone  (e.  1400)  from  an  carty 
version  of  Fierabras;  a  fragmentary  Roland  and  Kenu^i 
(Ferragus);  two  versions  of  Otud  (Otind);  and  a  Sege  #/ 
Melayne  (c.  1390),  forming  a  prok>gue  to  Otind  mikaowa  a 
French. 
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BlBUOCKAFHT.— The  nxxt  important  worki  on  the  1 
evcle  of  romance  are: — C;  Puii,  Hisl.  fvAuw  iK  . 
<Puii.  186s:  reprinl.  with  addiiioiul  oscu  by  Pant  and  P.  Meyer, 
1905):  L.  Cautler,  Lti  Epoptri  Jraifiiia  (Paria,  *  ™l"-  ne*  ed., 
iSyS.  IS91,  iSSo,  iSSiJ  and  the  luppknienlatv  SfMiopiipitii  ^i 
i*a»jD«  ifc  ,rU<  (1897^    Thf  Ihird  volunieof  thc£«of<t./rM(au.J 

C.  Raujchen.  DU  IjiimiU  Karii  its  Gnam  im  irliH  mf  Illm 
Jahrkn'uirrl  (Leipiig,  1890]:  KriMolftr  Nyiop,  Dm  Mrayiikc 
HcUtdiltti't  (Copenhagen,  1883;  [tal.  (ran>.  Turtn,  1866):  Pio 
Rjjiia.  IJ  dritiiiiiU-  <pof«  /ro»«K  (Florence.  1884):  C.  T. 
CriKM.  '■  DiegTOBenSaCTiVrfi-e  -l"  Vhip'-'-t"  it.  h-  t:"nfl.- 
irickUkU  ([)roden,  i8u  1 , 

iS5»):H.  U  Ward,  Cai^  >" 

a<  firiffl*  Vunin  (l8Bt     .        ,  .  dr 

it  Ctarkmtit  dam  re-  .   ,. »' 

the  German  legend,  vol.  i'l    ,■[  II    1"    '.r  he 

KaiKrcirojia(I(wdliiibhr^.  i^4.,-it;ii.     ::■  -' 


itiamafHuiiaFa,    by^  C  T     ['nsvr   (Chrt^t  iania,    IB6<il 

iiiisu  Kw  ^Briii  lit  ■  .  !rt,  ed  J.  Align  ITObinjt 

quti.  ed.  F.  Jouon  de  i  ...  ,;r,,ls  INanlH,   iSgo);  Asfr 

r- 1  ._j  L.   Ca  .    f   il'iris,   lessl;  Ani»,  or 


fitf,«. 


r  La  Cgur 


11  p>^i.  ed.  / 


Jill.  Poll.  pp.  in,  tea.);  Bala  it  li  pax^, 
taticnn  (veil,  iit  and  iv.,  |874->8751:  8irU 

.1.  Scheler  {Brg»el),  1874):  Cliarlaiaixi.  by 

..J,  detailed  analyiii  in  Paria.  ««!.  Fofl.  (Appendix 

iv,);  CmrommKH/  iMyi,  ed.  E.  Laneloia  (Lc  Puy,  te°"    •"-■- 
(Derideriui  or  Didier),  kst  WDgi  of  tlie  wan  at  LomI 
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Kraber  and  G. 


ujoifciiiio  fraiKC,and  PravenjsItMt.ed.  I.  BekVer 

,_ .__...Gd/icn.ed.  E.5(EngTl and  K.  Hell  (Marburg,  1890)1 

Gaydm.  ed.  F.  Cneuanl  and  S.  Luce  [A  niirtj  mJmi  ....  1S61) ; 
(nil  da  fiinir|i{>u,  ed.  F.  Gueiaard  and  H.  Michelanl  {aanw  aciin, 
l8u):  Jfdiul  (Iniineati  only  eauol),  ed.  C  f^ria,  in  Rtmanit 
(1875):  aiH'.  ed^ueiiatd  and  Michetant  {/Ineitiuttiui,  1859), 
and  5^  Omi.  ed.  S.  J.  Herrtage  ^E.T^..  1880):  /rin  ii  Fam- 


, ige  (££ .. 

tdunt  (ed.  A.  MuHfia.  Vienna.  rSi4)lfot(heCL 
relating  (0  Roland,  lee  ltoiAMI>!  Lii  Saiaui,  ed. 


iii"S^'^Utialiu.~inuoiaafiri''ta^^.'fiaHvti  in  EiTeiI'^ 
only  (ed.  E.R.T^.,  I8S0J!  Anini  d(  PouilU.  analyu  in  £pop.  h. 
(III.  pp.  ue  K|.)i  Yeyan  dt  C.  i  JfmaUm,  ed.  EL  KokRwiii 
(Heilbnmn.  1S79).  For  the  chronicle  of  tKe  PKudo-Tur(»n,  ux  an 
nlitiaa  by  Caileli  (Paria,  1881)  for  (he  "Socittf  dn  bngun 
tomaaei.  and  the  diiaetuiion  by  G.  Pari),  D<  Psenie-Turpi'ia 
(Paria.  I86s)-  TIk  Spanish  veniont  a(  Carolingian  legendi  are 
Biiidied  by  MlU  y  Fontanala  in  Dits  petiia  lureko-pepiiltit  laiMlana 
(Baiulona,  1874).  (M.  Br.) 

CHARLBMAaRB.    JEAN    ARMARD    (nsi-iSiS),    French 
diinutic  iDlbor,  wai  bom  at  Bourgcl  (Seine)  on  the  jolh  of 
17S3.    Originally  inlf 


id  Ihen 


■oUiei.     HCK 


Ibe  American  War  of  Independent 

(1783)  began  to  employ  hia  pen  on  economic  lUDjetn,  ana  laier 

IB  writing  (or  Ibe  stage.    He  became  the  aulhor of  a  large  number 

the  comedies  M.  de  Croc  i  Purii  (1793),  Le  Seuptr  des  Jmohins 
('T05)andLM  gieteur^  1 796) ,  and  Qbservalians  if-  qudqua  fatriolti 

arU  (17941,  an  euay  mHtlcn  in  caUaboration  with  M.M.  Chardin 
and  Renouard.  which  induced  tbe  Convenlion  lo  protect  boal:a 
adorned  with  the  coali  of  arms  of  theirfoimeiownenandolhet 

He  died  in  Paria  on  the  6Lh  of  March  iRjE. 

CHARLEMOHT,  JAKES  CAULFEILD.  isi  EtRL  or  (1718- 
1599),  Irishilatesman,  lonof  thcjrd  vijcotialCharlemont.iros 
bum  in  Dublin  on  the  iSth  of  August  17)8,  and  succeeded  hli 
father  ai  4lh  viacoun  t  in  1 734.  The  lille  of  Chatlemonl  descended 
Itom  Sir  Toby  Caulfeild  (1S65-1617)  of  Orfordshire,  England, 
■■■-■■        ■    ■eated  Bi         "     ' 


(Iheni 


!of  a 


le  Black 


),  for  bis  1 


loKin; 


as  the  sib  baton  (d.  167 1) , 
vbowaiadvuiced  by  Charles  II.  Lord  CbarlemDni  ii  hiatoriully 
intcmiiog  loi  hi]  political  conneiion  with  Flood  ud  Cratluii 


the  province  of  Hmnsut, 


e  was  a  cultivated  man  with  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  bath 
I  Dublin  asd  in  London  his  amiable  chaiacler  gave  bim  con- 
deiable  locial  influence.  For  vaijous  early  seivicej  in  Ireland 
e  was  made  an  earl  in  1763,  but  be  diaregsided  couti  favours  and 
cordially  joined  Ctattan  in  17S0  in  tbe  aSMtiion  of  liiih  inde- 
pendetice.  He  was  president  o{  the  volunteer  convention  in 
Dublin  in  November  17S3.  having  taken  bom  ibc  Gn<  a  leading 
part  in  Ihc  embodiment  of  the  volunften;  and  he  ou  a  jttong 
opponent  ol  the  proposals  for  tbe  Union.  He  died  on  ihe  41b  of 
August  1799:  bis  eldest  wn,  who  lucceeded  him,  bnng  subse- 
quently (1837)  ctiaied  an  English  baron. 
His  £</(.  by  F.  Hardy,  appeared  in  181a. 
CHARLBROI  {Carelui  Six),  a  ti 
Belgium.  Pop.  (1904)  iS.S'S-  1 
site  of  a  village  called  Chamoy  by  tbe  Spanlah  governor  Roderigo 
and  named  after  bis  sovereign  Charles  IL  of  Spain.    Charleroi 

Belgium.  It  was  ceded  soon  after  itl  foundation  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  and  Vauban  forti£ed  iL  During 
the  French  occupation  tbe  town  was  consideraUy  extended,  and 
[he  fortifications  were  made  so  atrong  that  Chaileioi  twice 
succenf  ully  resisted  tbe  urenuoio  attacks  of  William  of  Orange. 
In  i794Charleioiagalnfe]lintathebandsof  Ibe  French,  and  on 
this  occasion  inslAad  of  fortifying  (hey  dismantled  it.  In  1816 
Chaileroi  was  refortibed  under  Wellington's  direction,  and  it  was 
finally  dismantled  in  1&59.  Some  portions  of  the  old  ramparts 
ue  left  near  the  railway  atation.    There  is  an  archaeological 


CBARLEROI.  a  borough  of  Washington  county.  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Honon^ela.  river,  near  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
state,  about  10  m.  S.  ol  Pittsburgh.  Pop.  {1900)  jqjo,  (1749 
f orelgn-bom)  i  (1910)  961s  It  is  served  by  tbe  Pennsylvania 
railway.  The  aurrounding  counliy  has  good  farming  land  and 
large  coal  mines.  In  1905  Ihe  borough  ranlted  £flh  among  ibe 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  tbe  manufacture  of  gbss  (plate- 
glass,  lamp  chimneys  and  bottles),  its  product  (valued  at 
"li,84i,]oS)  being  j'3%of  that  of  the  whole  country,  Chirkroi 
was  settled  in  iS9oand  was  incorporated  in  1891. 

CHARLES  (Fr.  CjW/ii;  Span.  Cdr/oi;  Ital.  Corlo;  Gtr. 
^orf ;  derived  from  O.H.C.  CAan^Utiniied  as  Carcliu,  meaning 
originally  "  man  ":  cf.  Hod.Ger.,  Ktrl,"  fellow,"  A.S.  aorl.  Mod. 
'Eng. '*  churl  "),  a  mascidinc  proper  name.  It  has  been  borne  by 
many  European  princes,  notices  of  the  more  important  of  whom 
ate  given  below  in  the  following  order:  (i)  Roman  emperors,  (i) 
kings  of  England,  (j)  other  kings  in  the  alphabetical  order  o(  their 
slates,  (4)  other  nigning  princes  in  the  same  order,  (j)  non- 
reigning  princes.  Those  princes  who  are  known  by  a  name  in 
addition  to  Chaiiea  {Charles  Albert,  &c.]  will  be  found  after  tbe 

CHARLES  If.'  called  The  Baio  (Sij-S??),  Roman  emperor 
and  king  of  the  West  Franks,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Pious  and  of  his  second  wife  Judith  and  was  bom  in  S13. 
The  attempts  made  by  his  father  to  assign  him  a  kingdom,  lint 
Alamannii  (819).  then  Ihe  counlry  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Pyrence3(83  9),atthee>penseo(hisbnl(-bTothcTsLothniiand  Louis 
led  to  a  rising  00  the  part  of  these  two  (see  Loots  L.  tbe  Pious). 
Tbe  death  of  the  emperor  in  S40  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  his  sons.  Charla  allied  himself  with  big  brother 
Louis  the  German  to  reust  the  pretensions  of  the  cmpetorLot  hair, 
and  thetwoalliesconqueredhim  in  the  bloody  victory  of  Fonlenoy. 
en-Pui5ayp(35  June84i).  In  the  following  year,  the  two  brothers 
conBrmed  their  alliance  by  the  celebrated  oaths  of  Strassbuig, 
made  byCharles  in  the  Teutonic  languagespoken  by  the  subjects 
of  Louis,  and  by  Louis  in  the  Romance  tongue  of  Charles's 
subjects.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun(AugustS43),wbich  give  to  Charles  Ihe  Bald  the  kingdom 
of  the  western  Franks,  which  pnctically  corresponded  witb  what 

■  For  Charles  I..  Roman  emperor,  see  CHAILIIlacin:cf.  under 
Chariei  1.  of  Fnoee  below. 
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is  now  France,  as  far  as  the  Mease,  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Spanish  March  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  up  to  the  death  of  Lothair  I.  (855)  were 
comparatively  peaceful,  and  during  them  was  continued  the 
system  of  "  confratemal  government "  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  who  had  various  meetings  with  one  another,  at  Coblenz 
(848),  at  Meersen  (851),  and  at  Attigny  (854).  In  858  Louis  the 
German,  summoned  by  thfe  disaffected  nobles.  Invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Charles,  who  fled  to  Burgundy,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  help  of  the  bishops,  and  by  the  fidelity  of  the  family  of  the 
Welfs,.  who  were  related  to  Judith.  In  860  he  in  his  turn  tried  to 
seize  the  kingdom  of  his  nephew,  Charles  of  Provence,  but  met 
with  a  repulse.  On  the  death  of  Lothair  U.  in  869  he  tried  to 
seize  his  dominions,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Mersen  (870)  was  com- 
pelled to  share  them  with  Louis  the  German.  Besides  this, 
Charles  had  to  struggle  against  the  incessant  rebellions  in  Aqm- 
taine,  against  the  Bretons,  whose  revolt  was  led  by  their  chief 
Nomeno^  and  Erispo^,  and  who  inflicted  on  the  king  the  defeats 
of  Ballon  (845)  and  Juvardeil  (851),  and  especially  against  the 
Normans,  who  devastated  the  country  in  the  north  of  Gaid,  the 
valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  and  even  up  to  the  borders  of 
Aquitaine.  Charles  was  several  times  compelled  to 'purchase 
their  retreat  at  a  heavy  price.  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
incapable  of  resisting  them,  but  we  must  take  into  account  the 
unwillingness  of  the  nobles,  who  continually  refused  to  join  the 
royal  army;  moreover,  the  Prankish  army  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  accustomed  to  war  to  make  any  headway  against 
the  pirates.  At  any  rate,  Charles  led  various  expeditions  against 
the  invaders,  and  tried  to  put  a  barrier  in  their  way  by  having 
fortified  bridges  built  over  all  the  rivers.  In  875,  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  Charles  the  Bald,  supported  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  descended  into  Italy,  receiving  the  royal  crown  at 
Pavia  and  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  (29th  December).  But 
Louis  the  German,  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  succession  of 
Louis  II.,  revenged  himself  for  Charles's  success  by  invading  and 
devastating  his  dominions.  Charles  was  recalled  to  Gaul,  and 
after  the  death  of  Louis  the  German  (a8th  August  876),  in  his 
turn  made  an  attempt  to  seize  his  kingdom,  but  at  Andemach 
met  with  a  shameful  defeat  (8th  October  876).  In  the  meantime, 
John  VIII.,  who  was  menaced  by  the  Saracens,  was  continually 
urging  him.to  come  to  Italy,  and  Charles,  after  having  taken  at 
Quierzy  the  necessary  measures  for  safeguarding  the  government 
of  his  dominions  in  his  absence,  again  crossed  the  Alps,  but 
this  expedition  had  been  received  with  small  enthusiasm  by  the 
nobles,  and  even  by  Boso,  Charles's  brother-in-law,  who  had  been 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  government  of  Lombardy,  and  they 
refused  to  come  with  their  men  to  join  the  imperial  army.  At 
the  same  time  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  the  German,  entered 
northern  Italy.  Charles,  ill  and  in  great  distress,  started  on  his 
way  back  to  Gaul,  and  died  while  crossing  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  October  877.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Louis  the  Stammerer,  the  child  of  Ermentrude,  daughter  of  a 
count  of  Orleans,whom  he  had  married  in  84  a,  and  who  had  died  in 
86q.  In  870  he  had  married  Richilde,  who  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  of  Lorraine,  but  none  of  the  children  whom  he  had  by 
her  played  a  part  of  any  importance.  Charles  seems  to  have  been 
a  prince  of  education  and  letters,  a  friend  of  the  church,  and 
conscious  of  the  support  he  could  find  in  the  episcopate  against 
his  unruly  nobles,  for  he  chose  his  councillors  for  preference 
from  among  the  higher  dergy,  as  in  the  case  of  Guenelon  of  Sens, 
who  betrayed  him,  or  of  Hincmar  of  Reims.  But  his  character 
and  his  reign  have  been  judged  very  variously.  The  general 
tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  accept  too  easily  the  accounts 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  east  Prankish  kingdom,  which  are 
favourable  to  Louis  the  German,  and  to  accuse  Charles  of 
cowardice  and  bad  faith.  He  seems  on  the  contrary  not  to  have 
lacked  activity  or  decision. 

Authorities. — ^The  most  important  authority  for  the  history 
of  Charles's  reign  is  represented  by  the  Annates  Bertiniani,  which 
were  the  work  of  Pnidentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  up  to  86t,  then  up 
to  883  of  the  celebrated  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims.  This 
prince's  charters  are  to  be  found  published  in  the  collections  of  th^ 
Atadimie  des  Itucripti<mSt  by  M.  M.  Prou.    The  most  complete 


history  of  the  reign  is  found  In  E.  DQmmler.  GaekkkU  ia  MS* 
frdnktscken  Reiehes  (3  vols..  Leipzig.  1887-1888).  See  a]bo  J.  CaW 
mette.  La  Diplomatie  earotintimnt  du  Iraiti  de  Vtrdmm  4  k  mart  it 
Charles  le  Chauve  (Paris,  1901),  and  P.  Lot,  '*  Une  Ana£e  da  rignede 
Charles  le  Chauve,"  in  Le  Moyen-Ate,  (1902)  ppu  39iJ-43^ 

CHARLES  III^  THE  Pat  >  (832-888),  Roman  emperor  and  ki2« 
of  the  West  Pranks,  was  the  yoimgest  ot  the  three  sons  <tf  Louis 
the  German,  and  received  from  his  father  the  kingdom  of  Svibia 
( Alamannia) .  After  the  dea  th  of  his  two  brothers  in  snctesua. 
Carloman  (88 1)  and  Louis  the  Young  (88  2) ,  he  inherited  the nbaie 
of  his  father's  dominions.  In  880  he  had  helped  his  two  cooiBS 
in  the  west  Prankish  realm,  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  in  ihor 
struggle  with  the  usurper  Boso  of  Provence,  but  abandoaed 
them  during  the  campaign  in  order  to  be  crowned  cmperar  u 
Rome  by  Pope  John  VIII.  (Pebruary  88x).  On  his  return  he  led 
an  expedition  against  the  Norsemen  of  Friesland,  who  vae 
entrenched  in  their  camp  at  Elsloo,  but  instead  of  engaging  vitk 
them  he  preferred  to  make  terms  and  paid  them  tribute.  In  8841^ 
death  of  Carloman  brought  into  his  possession  the  we^  Fnsiisk 
realm,  and  in  885  he  got  rid  of  his  rival  Htigh  of  Alsace,  sa 
illegitimate  son  of  Lothair  II.,  taking  him  prisoner  by  treachery 
and  putting  out  hb  eyes.  However,  in  spite  of  his  six  cxpeditJDm 
into  Italy,  he  did  not  succeed  in  padfying  the  country^  nor  a 
delivering  it  from  the  Saracens.  He  was  equally  unfortunate  is 
Gaul  and  in  Germany  against  the  Norsemen,  who  in  886^887 
besieged  Paris.  The  emperor  appeared  before  the  city  viik  a 
large  army  (October  886),  but  contented  titTw<ar|f  by  treaiiag  «iik 
them,  buying  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  at  the  price  of  a  keaiy 
ransom,  and  his  permission  for  them  to  ravage  Burgundy  without 
his  interfering.  On  his  return  to  Alamannia,  however,  the  geneni 
discontent  showed  itself  openly  and  a  conspiracy  was  fonsed 
against  him.  He  was  fiirst  forced  to  dismiss  his  favourite,  the 
chancellor  Liutward,  bishop  of  Vercdli.  The  diasolution  of  Ids 
marriage  with  the  pious  empress  Richarde,  in  spite  of  her  iiia>- 
cence  as  proved  by  the  judicial  examination,  alienated  his  oobks 
still  more  from  him.  He  was  deposed  by  an  assembly  which  net 
at  Prankfort  or  at  T^ibur  (November  887),  and  died  in  poverty 
at  Neidingen  on  the  Danube  (18th  January  888). 

See  E.  Dflmmler,  Cesckickte  des  ostfrinkisckeu  JUkies  «bL  cl 
(Leipzig  1888). 

CHARLES  IV.  (1316-X378),  Roman  emperor  and  king  of 
Bohemia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Loxembuig,  king  ol 
Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Wenccalas  UL,  ihe  let 
Bohemian  king  of  the  PremysUdes  dynasty.  He  was  bon  it 
Prague  on  the  14th  of  May  1316,  and  in  1323  went  to  the  court 
of  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.,  king  of  France,  and  ezchaBged  )m 
baptbmal  name  of  Wenceslas  for  that  of  Charics.  He  renained 
for  seven  years  in  Prance,  where  he  was  well  educated  and  kaiat 
five  languages;  and  there  he  married  Blanche,  sister  of  Kiag 
Philip  VI.,  the  successor  of  Charles  IV.  In  1331  he  gained  saae 
experience  of  warfare  in  Italy  with  his  father;  and  on  his  retura 
to  Bohemia  in  1333  he  was  made  margrave  of  Moravia.  Three 
years  later  he  undertook  the  government  of  Tirol  on  bdialf  of  las 
brother  John  Henry,  and  was  soon  actively  concerned  in  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  county.  In  consequence  of  ia 
alliance  between  his  father  and  Pope  Clement  VL,  the  idenUcss 
enemy  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  Charles  was  chosen  Gcnnaa  kiag 
in  opposition  to  Louis  by  some  of  the  princes  at  Renae  on  the 
nth  of  July  1346.  As  he  had  previously  promised  to  be  sci>- 
servient  to  Clement  he  made  extensive  ooncesiiotis  to  the  pope 
in  X347.  C>>nfirming  the  papacy  in  the  pocaessioo  of  %yk 
territories,  he  promised  to  annul  the  acts  of  Louis  against 
Clement,  to  take  no  part  in  Italian  affairs,  and  to  defend  and 
protect  the  church.  Meanwhile  he  had  accompanied  hb  father 
into  Prance  and  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  August 
1346,  when  John  was  killed  and  Charies  escaped  wounded  frca 
the  field.  As  king  of  Bohemia  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
after  being  crowned  German  king  at  Bonn  on  the  26ih  of 
November  1346,  prepared  to  attack  Louis.  Hostilities  were 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  October  X347.  aod 
Gttnther,  coxmt  of  Schwarzburg,  who  was  chosen  king  by  the 

*  This  surname  has  only  been  allied  to  Charles  «noe  the  I3tk 

century. 
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partisans  of  Louis,  soon  abandoned  the  straggle.  Cliarles, 
having  made  good  use  of  the  difficulties  of  his  opponents,  was 
recrowned  at  Aiz-h-Chapelle  on  the  25th  of  July  1349,  and  was 
soon  the  undisputed  ruler  of  Germany.  Gifts  or  promises  had 
won  the  support  of  the  Rhenish  and  Swabian  towns;  a  marriage 
alliance  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Habsburgs;  an^  that  of 
Rudolph  II.,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  obtained  when 
Charles,  who  had  become  a  widower  in  1348,  married  his  daughter 
Anna. 

In  1350  the  king  was  visited  at  Prague  by  Cola  di  Rienzi,  who 
urged  him  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  poet  Petrarch  and  the 
citizens  of  Florence  also  implored  his  presence.  Turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  these  entreaties,  Charles  kept  Rienxi  in  prison  for  a  year, 
and  then  handed  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Clement  at  Avignon. 
Four  years  later,  however,  he  crossed  the  Alps  without  an  army, 
received  the  Lombard  crown  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of  January 
i3S5»  <uid  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  a  cardinal  on  the 
5th  <^  April  in  the  same  year.  His  sole  object  appeais  to  have 
been  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  in  peace,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  previously madeto  Pope  Clementheonly  remained 
in  the  dty  for  a  few  hours,  in  spite  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Romans.  Having  virtually  abandoned  all  the  imperial  rights 
in  Italy,  the  emperor  recro^ed  the  Alps,  pursued  by  the  scornful 
words  of  Petrarch  but  laden  with  considerable  wealth.  On  his 
return  Charles  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of  Germany, 
then  just  recovering  from  the  Black  Death,  and  in  1356  he 
promulgated  the  Golden  Bull  (q.v.)  to  regulate  the  election  of 
the  king.  Having  given  Moravia  to  one  brother,  John  Henry, 
and  erected  the  county  of  Luxemburg  into  a  duchy  for  another, 
Wenceslas,  he  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  secure  other 
territories  as  compensation  and  to  strengthen  the  Bohemian 
monarcfay.  To  this  end  he  purchased  part  of  the  upper  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  in  1353,  and  in  1367  annexed  Lower  Lusatia  to 
Bohemia  and  bought  numeroiis  estates  in  various  parts  of 
Germany.  On  the  death  in  1363  of  Meinhard,  duke  of  Upper 
Bavaria  and  count  of  Tirol,  Upper  Bavaria  was  claimed  by  the 
sons  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  and  Tirol  by  Rudolph  IV.,  duke 
of  Austria.  Both  claims  were  admitted  by  Charles  on  the 
understanding  that  if  these  families  died  out  both  territories 
should  pass  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg.  About  the  same  tiitte 
he  was  promised  the  succession  to  the  margraviate  of  Branden^ 
burg,  which  he  actually  obtained  for  his  son  Wenceslas  in  1373. 
He  also  gained  a  considerable  portion  of  Silesian  territory, 
partly  by  inheritance  through  his  third  wife,  Arma,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  duke  of  Schweidnitz.  In  r365  Charles  visited  Pope 
Urban  V.  at  Avignon  and  undertook  to  escort  him  to  Rome; 
and  on  the  same  occasion  was  crowned  kmg  of  Burgundy,  or 
Aries,  at  Aries  on  the  4th  of  June  1365. 

His  second  Journey  to  Italy  took  place  in  1368,  when  he  had' 
a  meeting  with  Urban  at  Viterbo,  was  besieged  in  his  palace  at 
Siena,  and  left  the  country  before  the  end  of  the  year  1369. 
During  his  later  years  the  emperor  took  little  part  in  German 
affairs  beyond  securing  the  election  of  his  son  Wenceslas  as  king 
of  the  Romans  in  1376,  and  negotiating  a  peace  between  the 
Swabiau  league  and  some  nobles  in  r378.  After  dividing  his 
lands  between  his  three  sons,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  November 
1378  at  Prague,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1848. 

Charles,  who  according  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  was 
the  step-father  of  the  Empire,  but  the  father  of  Bohemia,  brought 
the  latter  country  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  He  reformed 
the  finances,  caused  roads  to  be  made,  provided  for  greater 
security  to  life  and  property,  and  introduced  or  encouraged 
various  forms  of  industry.  In  r348  he  founded  the  university 
of  Prague,  and  afterwards  made  this  dty  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  beautified  it  by  the  erection  of  several  fine  buildings. 
He  was  an  accomplished  diplomatist,  possessed  a  penetrating 
intellect,  and  was  capable  of  much  trickery  in  order  to  gain  his 
ends.  By  refusing  to  become  entangled  in  Italian  troubles  and 
confining  himself  to  Bohemia,  he  proved  that  he  preferred  the 
substance  of  power  to  its  shadow.  Apparently  the  most  pliant 
of  men.  he  bad  in  reah'ty  great  persistence  of  character,  and  if  I 


foiled  in  one  set  of  plans  readily  turned  round  and  reached  his 
goal  by  a  totally  different  path.  He  was  superstitious  and  peace- 
loving,  had  few  personal  wants,  and  is  described  as  a  round- 
shouldered  man  of  medium  height,  with  black  hair  and  beard, 
and  sallow  cheeks. 

His  autobiography  the  "  Vita  Carol!  IV.,*'  which  deals  with  events 
down  to  the  year  X346,  and  various  other  documents  relating  to  his 
life  and  times,  are  bublished  in  the  Pontes  rerum  Germantcarumt 
Band  I.,  edited  by/.  F.  Bdhmer  (Leipzig.  1885).  For  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  time  see  Die  Regeslen  des  Kaiserreicks  unler 
Kaiser  Karl  TV.,  edited  by  J.  F.  BOhroer  and  A.  Huber  (Innsbruck, 
rfiSo);  Acta  Karcli  IV,  tmffrotoris  inedita  (Innsbruck,  1891); 
E.  Weninsky,- £xc«r^a  ex  renstris  Qementis  VI.  et  Innocentii  VI. 
(Innsbruck,  1885).  See  also  E.  Werunsky,  Ceschichte  Kaiser  Karls 
IV.  und  seiner  Zeit  (Innsbruck.  1880-1893);  H.  Friedjuni^, 
Kaiser  Karl  IV.  und  setn  Antkeil  am  geistigen  Leben  seiner  Zett 
(VteniM,  1876);  A.  Gottlob,  Karls  IV.priwUe  und  poliliscke  Bene- 
hunfen  mu  Frankreick  (Innsbruck,  1883);  O.  Winckelmann,  Die 
Bexukunten  Kaiser  Karls  IV.  sum  KSnigreick  Arelat  (Strassburg^ 
t882);  K.  Palm.  "  Zu  Karls  IV.  Politik  gcgen  Baiern,"  in  the 
Forschunten  tur  devischen  Ceschichte,  Band  xv.  (Giittingcn,  1863- 
1866):  11).  Lindner.  "Karl  IV.  und  die  WitteUbacher,"  and  S. 
Stienherz,  "  Die  Beziehungen  Ludwi^  I.  von  Ungam  zu  Karl  IV.," 
and  "Ksu-I  IV.  und  die  teterreichischen  Freiheitsbriefs."  in  the 
Mittheilungen  des  Institnts  fUr  dUerreickische  Ceschichtsforschung 
(Innsbruck,  1880). 

CHARLES  v.  (1 500-x  558) .  Roman  emperor  and  (as  Charles  I.) 
king  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  February  1500. 
His  parents  were  PhiUp  of  Burgundy  and  Joanna,  third  child 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Philip  died  in  1506,  and  Charles 
succeeded  to  his  Nelherland  possessions  and  the  county  of 
Burgundy  (Franche  Comt£).  His  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  as  regent,  appointed  his  daughter  Margaret  vice- 
regent,  and  under  her  strenuous  guardianship  Charles  lived  in 
the  Netherlands  until  the  estates  dechired  him  of  age  in  1515. 
In  Castile,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  acted  as  regent  for  his 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  intellect  was  already  clouded.  On  the 
23rd  of  January  1516  Ferdinand  died.  Charles's  visit  to  Spain 
was  delayed  until  the  autumn  of  1517,  arxi  only  in  15x8  was  he 
formally  recognized  as  king  conjointly  with  his  mother;  firstly 
by  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and  then  by  those  of  Aragon.  Joanna 
lived  to  the  very  eve  of  her  son's  abdication,  so  that  he  was  only 
for  some  months  technically  sole  king' of  Spain.  During  this 
Spanish  visit  Maximilian  died,  and  Charles  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  Habsburgs,  to  which  was  shortly  added  the 
duchy  of  Wiirttemberg.  Maximilian  had  also  intended  that  he 
should  succeed  as  emperor.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  rivalry  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  opposition  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion and  natioiuil  feeling  combined  to  secure  his  election  in  1519. 
Charles  hurriedly  left  Spain,  and  after  a  visit  to  Henry  \1II. 
and  his  aunt  Catherine,  was  crowned  at  Aix  <m  the  23rd  of 
October  1520. 

The  difficulty  of  Charles's  reign  consists  in  the  complexity  of 
interests  caused  by  the  unnatural  aggregate  of  distinct  territories 
and  races.  The  crown  of  Castile  brought  with  it  the  two  recently 
conquered  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Granada,  together  with 
the  new  colonies  in  America  and  scattered  possessions  in  northern 
Africa.  That  of  Aragon  comprised  the  three  distinct  states  of 
Aragon,  Valencia  and  (>itak>nia,  and  in  addition  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples,  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  each  with  a  separate  character 
and  constitution  of  its  own.  No  less  than  eight  independent 
cortes  or  parliaments  existed  in  this  Spanish-Italian  group, 
adding  greatly  to  the 'intricacy  of  government.  In  the  Nether- 
land  provinces  again  the  tie  was  almost  purely  personal;  there 
existed  only  the  rudiments  of  a  central  administration  and  a 
conmion  representative  ^stem,  while  the  county  of  Burgundy 
had  a  history  apart.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  the  Habsburg 
group  of  states,  but  Charles  soon  freed  himself  from  direct 
responsibility  for  their  government  by  making  them  over, 
together  with  Warttemberg,  to  his  brother  Ferdinand.  The 
Empire  entailed  serious  liabilities  on  its  ruler  without  furnishing 
any  reliable  assets:  only  through  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
the  diet  could  Charles  tap  the  military  and  financial  resources  of 
(jermany.  His  problem  here  was  complicated  by  the  growth  of 
Lutheranism,  which  he  had  to  face  at  his  very  first  diet  in  1521. 
In  addition  to  such  administrative  difficulties  Charics  had 
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inherited  a  quarrel  with  France,  to  which  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I. 
for  the  Empire  gave  a  personal  character.  Almost  equally 
formidable  was  the  advance  of  Sultan  Suliman  up  the  Danube, 
and  the  union  of  the  Turkish  naval  power  wiUi  that  of  the 
Barbary  States  of  northern  Africa.  Against  Lutheran  Germany 
the  Catholic  emperor  might  hope  to  rely  upon  the  pope,  and 
against  France  on  England.  But  the  attitude  of  the  popes  was 
almost  uniformly  disagreeable,  while  from  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  Charles  met  with  more  tmpleasantness  than  favour. 

The  difficulty  of  Charles  himself  is  also  that  of  the  historian 
and  reader  of  his  reign.  It  is  probably  more  instructive  to  treat 
it  according  to  the  emperor's  several  problems  than  in  strict 
chronological  order.  Yet  an  attempt  to  distinguish  the  several 
periods  of  his  career  may  serve  as  a  useful  introduction.  The  two 
best  dividing  lines  are,  perhaps,  the  coronation  as  emperor  at 
Bologna  in  1530,  and  the  peace  of  Cr£py  in  1 544.  Until  his  visit 
to  Italy  (1529)  Charles  remained  in  the  background  of  the 
European  stage,  except  for  his  momentous  meeting  with  Luther 
at  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521).  This  meeting  in  itself  forms  a 
subdivision.  Previously  to  this,  during  his  nominal  rule  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  visit  to  Spain,  and  his  candidature  for  the 
Empire,  be  seemed,  as  it  was  said,  spell-bound  under  the  ferule 
of  his  minister  Chi^vres.  Almost  every  report  represented  him 
as  colourless,  reserved  and  weak.  His  dependence  on  his  Flemish 
counsellors  provoked  the  rising  in  Castile,  the  feebleness  of  his 
government  the  social  war  in  Aragon.  The  religious  question 
first  gave  him  a  living  interest,  and  at  this  moment  Chidvres  died. 
Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Worms,  now  recognized  that  public 
opinion  had  been  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  Charles.  Never  again 
was  he  under  tutelage.  The  necessity,  however,  of  residence  in 
Spain  prevented  his  taking  a  personal  part  in  the  great  fight  with 
Francis  I.  for  Italy.  He  could  claim  no  credit  for  the  capture  of 
his  rival  at  Pavia.  When  his  army  sacked  Rome  and  held  Pope 
Clement  VII.  prisoner,  he  could  not  have  known  where  this 
army  was.  And  when  later  the  French  overran  Naples,  and 
bU  but  deprived  him  of  his  hold  on  Italy,  he  had  to  instruct  his 
generals  that  they  must  shift  for  themselves.  The  world  had 
become  afraid  of  him,  but  knew  little  of  his  character.  In  the 
second  main  division  of  his  career  Charies  changed  all  this. 
No  monarch  untU  Napoleon  was  so  widely  seen  in  Europe  and  in 
Africa.  Compfexity  of  problems  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
period.  At  the  head  of  his  army  Charles  forced  the  Turks  back- 
wards down  the  Danube  (x  53 2).  He  pexsonally  conquered  Tunis 
(iS35)»  *nd  was  only  prevented  by  "  act  of  God"  from  winning 
Algiers  (1541).  The  invasion  of  Ftovence  in  x  536  was  headed  by 
the  emperor.  In  person  he  crushed  the  rebellion  of  Ghent  ( 1 540) . 
In  his  last  war  with  Francis  (x  543-44)  he  journeyed  from  Spain  to 
the  Netherlands,  brought  the  rebellious  duke  of  Cleves  to  his 
knees,  and  was  within  easy  reach  of  Paris  when  he  made  the  peace 
of  Cr6py  ( 1 544) .  In  Germany,  meanwhile,  from  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg (1530)  onwards,  he  had  presided  at  the  diets  or  conferences, 
which,  as  he  hoped,  would  effect  the  reunion  of  the  church. 

Peace  with  France  and  the  Turk  and  a  short  spell  of  friendliness 
with  Pope  Paul  III.  enabled  Charles  at  last  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  the  healing  of  religious  schism.  Conciliation  proving 
impossible,  he  led  the  army  which  received  the  submission  of  the 
Lutheran  states,  and  then  captured  the  elector  of  Saxony  at 
MUhlberg,  after  which  the  other  leader,  Philip  of  Hesse,  capitu- 
lated. The  Armed  Diet  of  1548  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
Charles's  power.  Here,  in  defiance  of  the  pope,  he  published  the 
Interim  which  was  meant  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  with  the 
church,  and  the  so-called  Reform  which  was  to  amend  its  abuses. 
During  the  next  four  years,  owing  to  ill-health  and  loss  of  insight, 
his  power  was  ebbing.  In  1552  he  was  flying  over  the  Brenner 
from  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  princeling  whose  forttmes  he  had 
made.  Once  again  the  old  complications  had  arisen.  His  old 
enemy's  son,  Henry  II.,  had  attacked  him  indirectly  in  Piedmont 
and  Parma,  and  then  directly  in  Germany  in  alliance  with 
Maurice.  Once  more  the  Turk  was  moving  in  the  Danube  and 
in  the  western  Mediterranean.  The  humiliation  of  his  flight 
gave  Charles  new  spirit,  and  he  once  more  led  an  army  through 
Germany  against  the  French,  only  to  be  checked  by  the  duke  of 


Guise's  defence  of  Meta.  Henceforth  the  waves  of  his  forcvse 
plashed  to  and  fro  until  his  abdication  without  mudb  ostriwiHc 
loss  or  gain. 

Charles  had  abundance  of  good  sense,  but  little  creative  gmics. 
and  he  was  by  nature  conservative.  Consequently  be  never 
sought  to  impose  any  new  or  common  princxjdes  ol  adxaisistra- 
tion  on  his  several  states.  He  took  them  as  be  found  them,  is  j 
at  most,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  improved  upon  what  be  foLsd. 
So  also  in  dealing  with  rival  powers  hb  policy  may  be  cal^ 
opportunbt.  He  was  indeed  accused  by  his  enemies  of  cnulatir^^ 
Charlemagne,  of  aiming  at  universal  empiie.  Historiaata  faaw 
frequently  repeated  th^  charge.  Charies  hixnsdf  in  later  Hfe 
laughingly  denied  the  imputation,  and  facts  are  in  fiavoor  ciYa 
denial.  When  Frauds  I.  was  in  his  power  he  made  no  attempt  tv 
dismember  France,  in  spite  of  his  {hedges  to  his  allies  Henry  MH 
and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  He  did,  indeed,  drmarwj  the  dacfa? 
of  Burgundy,  because  he  believed  this  to  have  been  unr^teoasiy 
stolen  by  Louis  XI.  from  his  grandmother  wKen  a  hdplcsa  girl 
The  claim  was  not  pressed,  and  at  the  hei^t  of  lus  fortunes  is 
X548  he  advised  his  son  never  to  surrender  it,  but  also  neva  la 
make  it  a  cause  of  war.  When  Gement  VII.  was  his  fmaontt.  he 
was  vehemently  urged  to  overthrow  the  temporal  power,  u 
restore  imperial  dominion  in  Italy,  at  least  to  make  the  papao 
harmless  for  the  future.  In  reply  he  restored  his  enemy  to  the 
whole  of  his  dominions,  even  reimposing  him  l^  foice  oa  the 
Florentine  republic.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  ooosdcnce  ■•a 
sensitive  as  to  Ferdinand's  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Albcet  frsu 
Spanish  Navarre,  though  this  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  Spiii. 
Though  always  at  war  he  was  essentially  a  lover  of  peace,  Mi^i  iB 
his  wars  were  virtually  defensive.  "  Not  greedy  of  texritory." 
wrote  Marcaatonio  Contarini  in  x  536, "  but  most  sreedy  of  peter 
and  quiet. "  For  peace  he  made  sacrifices  which  angered  his  hai- 
headed  brother  Ferdinand.  He  would  not  aid  in  eipelliag  tbe 
sultan's  puiY>et  Z^olya  from  Ferdinand's  kingdom  of  Hongsn. 
and  he  suffered  the  restoration  of  the  nifiianly  duke  of  WfirtteB- 
berg,  to  the  grave  prejudice  of  German  Catholicism.  In  sptie  of 
his  protests,  Henry  VIII.  with  impunity  ill-tieated  Us  sutf 
Catherine,  and  the  feeble  government  of  Edward  VI.  buified  kis 
cousin  Mary,  who  had  been  his  fiancte.  No  serious  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  his  brother-in-law,  Christian  II.,  to  the  tkroee  of 
Denmark,  and  he  advised  his  son  Philip  to  make  friends  with  tbe 
usurper.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Lutheran  powers  in  X547  ht  d.i 
not  gain  a  palm's  breadth  of  territory  for  himself.  He  resisted 
Ferdinand's  claim  for  Wttrttemberg,  which  the  duke  had  daavri 
to  forfeit;  he  disliked  his  acceptance  of  the  voluntaiy  suxrtada 
of  the  city  of  Constance;  he  would  not  have  it  said  that  be  hsi 
gone  to  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  house  of  Habsbuig. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charies  V.'s  policy  was  not  merely  nefatf%T 
He  enlarged  upon  the  old  Habsburg  practice  of  maniage  is  a 
means  of  alliance  of  influence.  Previously  to  his  dectioa  as 
emperor,  his  sister  Isabella  was  married  to  Christian  U.  of 
Denmark,  and  the  marriages  of  Mary  and  Ferdinand  with  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  his  sister  had  been  arranged.  Befoiehevas 
twenty  Charles  himself  had  been  engaged  some  ten  times  «it>.  a 
view  to  political  combinations.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  regarded 
his  near  relations  as  diplomatic  assets.  The  federative  &>siea 
was  equally  familiar;  Germany,  the  Netberiands,  and  eves  Spaia, 
were  in  a  measure  federations.  Combining  these  two  prindpfes  be 
would  within  his  more  immediate  spheres  of  influence  strcngthea 
existing  federations  by  intermarriage,  while  he  hoped  that  tbe 
same  means  would  convert  the  jarring  powers  of  Europe  into  a 
happy  family.  He  made  it  a  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Madrv! 
(i  526)  that  Francis  I.  should  many  his  sister  Eleanor,  Manu^  erf 
Portugal's  widow,  in  the  h<^,  not  that  she  would  be  an  aOy  or  a 
spy  within  the  enemy's  camp,  but  an  instruinent  of  peace.  Hii 
son's  marriage  with  Mary  Tudor  would  irat  only  salve  the  nibs 
with  England,  but  give  such  absolute  security  to  the  NetheiUnds 
that  France  would  shrink  from  war.  The  personal  onioa  of  all 
the  Iberian  kingdoms  under  a  single  ruler  had  Icmg  been  an  sin  ef 
Spanish  statecraft.  So  Charles  had  married  his  sister  Eleaacr, 
much  against  her  will,  to  the  old  king  Manud,  and  then  hb  sister 
Catherine  to  his  successor.    The  empress  was  a  Ptortugue^ 
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infanU,  and  Philip's  fizst  wife  was  another.  It  is  thus  small 
wonder  that,  within  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  of  Charles's  death, 
Phib'p  became  king  of  Portugal. 

In  the  wars  with  Francis  I.  Italy  was  the  stake.  In  spite  of  his 
succe^  Charles  for  long  made  no  direct  conquests*  He  would 
convert  the  peninsula  into  a  federation  mainly  matrimonial. 
Savoy,  the  ^portant  buffer  state,  was  detached  &om  France  by 
the  marriage  of  the  somewhat  feeble  duke  to  Charles's  capable 
and  devoted  sister-in-law,  Beatrice  of  Portugal.  Milan,  con- 
quered from  France,  was  granted  to  Francesco  Sforza,  heir 
of  the  old  dynasty,  and  even  after  his  treason  was  restored  to 
him.  In  the  vain  nope  of  offspring  Charles  sacrificed  his  niece, 
Christina  of  Denmark,  to  the  valetudinarian  duke.  In  the  long 
negotiations  for  a  Habsbiu^-Valois  dynasty  which  followed 
Francesco's  death,  Charles  was  probably  sincere.  He  insisted 
that  his  daughter  or  niece  should  many  the  third  rather  than  the 
second  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  order,  apart  from  other  reasons,  to 
run  less  risk  of  the  duchy  falling  under  French  dominion.  The 
final  investiture  of  Philip  was  forced  upon  him,  and  does  not 
represent  his  siner  policy.  The  Medici  of  Florence,  the  Gonzaga 
of  Mantua,  the  papal  house  of  Famese,  were  all  attached  by 
Habsburg  marriages.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Siena  were 
drawn  into  the  drde  through  the  agency  of  their  chief  noble 
families,  the  Doria  and  Piccolomini;  while  Charles  behaved 
with  scrupulous  moderation  towards  Venice  in  spite  of  her  active 
hostility  before  and  after  the  League  of  Cognac  Occasional 
acts  of  violence  there  were,  such  as  the  participation  in  the 
murder  of  Pierluigi  Famese,  and  the  measures  which  provoked 
the  rebellion  of  Siena.  These  were  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  imperial  agents  from  a  distance,  and  in  part  to 
the  faults  of  the  victim  prince  and  republic.  On  the  whole,  the 
loose  federation  of  viceroyalties  and  principalities  harmonized 
with  Italian  interests  and  traditions.  The  alternative  was  not 
Italian  independence,  but  French  domination.  At  any  rate, 
Charles's  structure  was  so  durable  that  the  French  met  with  no 
real  success  in  Italy  until  the  x8th  century. 

Germany  offered  a  fine  field  for  a  creative  intellect,  since  the 
evils  of  her  disintegration  stood  confessed.  On  the  other  hand, 
princes  and  towns  were  so  jealous  of  an  increase  of  central 
authority  that  Charles,  at  least  xmtil  his  victory  over  the  League 
of  Schmalkalden,  had  little  effective  power.  Owing  to  his  wars 
with  French  and  Turks  he  was  rarely  in  Germany,  and  his  visits 
were  very  short.  His  problem  was  infinitely  complicated  by  the 
union  of  Lutheranism  and  princely  independence.  He  fell  back 
on  the  old  policy  of  Maximilian,  and  strove  to  create  a  party  by 
personal  alUances  and  intermarriage.  In  this  he  met  with  some 
success.  Tlie  friendship  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  was  unbroken.  In  the  war  of  Schmal- 
kalden half  the  Protestant  princes  were  on  Charles's  side  or 
friendly  neutrals.  At  the  critical  moment  which  preceded  this, 
the  lately  rebellious  duke  of  Cleves  and  the  heir  of  Bavaria 
were  secured  through  the  agency  of  two  of  Ferdinand's  invaluable 
daughters.  The  relations,  indeed,  between  the  two  old  enemies, 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  were  permanently  improved.  The  elector 
palatine,  whose  love  affairs  with  his  sister  Eleanor  Charles  as  a 
boy  had  roughly  broken,  received  in  compensation  a  Danish 
niece.  Her  sister,  widow  of  Francesco  Sforza,  was  utilized  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  the  French  dynasty  which  ruled  Lorraine. 
More  than  once  there  were  proposals  for  winning  the  hostile 
house  of  Saxony  by  matrimonial  means.  After  his  victory  over 
the  League  of  Schxnalkalden,  Charles  perhaps  had  really  a  chance 
of  making  the  imperial  power  a  reality.  But  he  lacked  either 
couraige  or  imagination,  contenting  himseli  with  proposals  for 
voluntary  association  on  the  lines  of  the  defunct  Swabian 
League,  and  dropping  even  these  when  public  opinion  was  against 
them.  Now,  too,  he  made  his  great  mistake  in  attempting  to 
foist  Plulip  upon  the  Empire  as  Ferdinand's  successor.  Gossip 
reported  that  Ferdinand  himself  was  to  be  set  aside,  and  careless 
historians  have  given  currency  to  this.  Such  an  idea  was  im- 
possible. Charles  wished  Philip  to  su(iceed  Ferdinand,  while  he 
ultimately  conceded  that  Ferdinand's  son  Maximilian  should 
follow  Philip,  and  even  in  his  lifetime  exercise  the  practical 
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power  in  Germany.  This  scheme  irritated  Ferdinand  and  his 
popular  and  ambitious  son  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  was 
essential  that  the  Habsburgs  should  hold  together  against 
princely  malcontents.  Phih'p  was  imprudently  introduced  to 
Germany,  which  had  also  just  received  a  foretaste  of  the  un- 
pleasant characteristics  of  Spanish  troops.  Yet  the  person  rather 
than  the  policy  was,  perhaps,  at  fault  It  was  natural  that  the 
quasi-hereditary  succession  should  revert  to  the  elder  line. 
France  proved  her  recuperative  power  by  the  occupation  of 
Savoy  and  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  Uie  military  keys  of 
Lorraine.  The  separation  of  the  Empire  and  Spain  left  two 
weakened  powers  not  always  at  accord,  and  neither  of  them 
permanently  able  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  France.  Never- 
theless, this  scheme  did  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
failure  of  Charles  in  Germany.  The  main  cause  was,  of  course, 
the  religious  schism,  but  his  treatment  of  this  requires  separate 
consideration. 

The  characteristics  of  Charles's  government,  its  mingled 
conservatism  and  adaptability,  are  hot  seen  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  which  he  was  in  closer  personal  contact  than 
with  Italy  and  Germany.  In  Spain,  when  once  he  knew  the 
coxmtry,  he  never  repeated  the  mistakes  which  on  his  first  visit 
caused  the  rising  of  the  communes.  The  cortes  of  Castile  were 
regularly  summoned,  and  though  he  would  allow  no  encroach- 
ment on  the  crown's  prerogatives,  he  was  equally  scrupulous 
in  respecting  their  constitutional  rights.  They  became,  perhaps, 
during  the  reign  slightly  more  dependent  on  the  crown.  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  system  of  gratuities  which  in  later  reigns 
became  a  scandal,  but  was  not  introduced  by  Charles,  and  as 
yet  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  payment  of  members' 
expenses.  Indirectly,  crown  Influence  increased  owing  to  the 
greater  control  which  had  gradually  been  exercised  over  the 
composition  of  the  mimidpal  councils,  which  often  returned  the 
deputies  for  the  cortes.  Charles  was  throughout  nervous  as  to 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  greater  noUes.  Tliey  rather  than 
the  crown  had  conquered  the  communes,  and  in  the  past  they 
rather  than  the  towns  had  been  the  enemies  of  moruurchy.  He 
earnestly  warned  his  son  against  giving  them  administrative 
power,  espedally  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  in  spite  of  his  sancti- 
monious and  humble  bearing  cherished  the  highest  ambitions: 
in  foreign  affairs  and  war  he  might  be  fredy  used,  for  he  was 
Spain's  best  soldier.  In  the  cortes  of  1538  Charles  came  into 
collision  with  the  nobles  as  a  dass.  They  usually  attended  only 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  since  they  were  exempted  from  direct 
taxation,  which  was  the  main  function  of  the  cortes.  Now, 
however,  they  were  summoned,  because  Charles  was  bent  upon 
a  scheme  of  indirect  taxation  whidi  would  have  affected  all 
dasses.  They  offered  an  uncompromisifig  opposition,  and  Charles 
somewhat  angrily  dismissed  them,  nor  did  he  ever  summon 
them  again.  The  peculiar  Spanish  system  of  departmental 
councils  was  further  developed,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
bureaucratic  dement  was  slightly  increasing  just  as  the  parlia- 
mentary element  was  on  the  wane.  The  evib  of  this  tendency 
were  as  yet  scarcdy  apparent  owing  to  Charles's  personal  inter- 
vention in  all  departments.  The  councils  presented  their  reports 
throuj^  the  minister  chiefly  concerned;  Charles  heard  their 
advice,  and  formed  his  own  condusions.  He  impressed  upon 
Philip  that  he  should  never  become  the  servant  of  his  ministers: 
let  him  hear  them  all  but  dedde  himself.  Naturally  enough,  he 
was  well  served  by  his  ministers,  whom  he  very  rardy  changed. 
After  the  death  of  the  Piedmontese  Gattinara  he  relied  mainly  on 
Nicolas  Perrenot  de  Granvella  for  Netherland  and  German 
affairs,  and  on  Francisco  de  los  Cobos  for  Spanish,  while  the 
younger  Granvella  was  being  trained.  From  1520  to  1555  these 
were  the  only  ministers  of  high  importance.  Above  all,  Charies 
never  had  a  court  favourite,  and  the  only  women  who  exercised 
any  influence  were  his  naturaJ  advisers,  his  wife,  his  atmt  Margaret 
and  his  sister  Mary.  In  all  these  ladies  he  was  pectiliarly  fortu- 
nate. Charles  was  never  quite  popular  in  Spain,  but  the  empress 
whom  he  married  at  his  people's  request  was  much  bdoved. 
Complaints  were  made  of  his  absenteeism,  but  until  1543  he 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  rdgn  in  Spain,  or  on  expeditions 
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such  as  those  against  Tunis  and  Algiers  which  were  distinctively 
in  Spanish  interests.  Spaniards  dislilced  his  Netherland  and 
German  connexions,  but  without  the  vigorous  blows  which  these 
enabled  him  to  strike  at  France,  it  is  improbable  that  Spain 
could  have  retained  her  hold  on  Italy,  or  her  monopoly  of 
commerce  with  the  Indies.  The  wars  with  Frands  I.  were,  in 
spite  of  the  rival  candidature  for  the  Empire,  Spanish  wars 
entailed  by  Ferdinand's  retention  o^  Roussillon,  his  annexation 
of  Navarre,  his  summary  eviction  of  the  French  from  Naples. 
The  Netherlands  had  become  convinced  on  commercial  grotmds 
of  the  wisdom  of  peace  with  France,  and  the  German  interest  in 
Milan  was  not  sufficiently  active  to  be  a  standing  cause  of  war. 
Charles  and  Frands  had  inherited  the  hostility  of  Ferdinand  and 
Louis  XIL 

The  reign  of  Charles  was  in  America  the  age  of  conquest  and 
organization.  Upon  his  accession  the  settlements  upon  the 
mainland  were  insignificant;  by  1556  conquest  was  practically 
complete,  and  dvil  and  ecdesiastical  government  firmly  estab- 
lished. Actual  expansion  was  the  work  of  great  adventurers 
starting  on  their  own  impulse  from  the  older  colonies.  To 
Charles  felt  the  task  of  encouraging  such  ventures,  of  controlling 
the  conquerors,  of  settling  the  relations  between  colonists  and 
natives,  which  involved  those  between  the  colonists  and  the 
missionary  colonial  church.  He  must  arrest  depopulation, 
provide  for  the  labour  market,  regulate  oceanic  trade,  and  check 
military  preponderance  by  dvil  and  ecdesiastical  organization. 
In  America  Charles  took  an  unceasing  interest;  he  had  a  bound- 
less belief  in  its  possibilities,  and  a  determination  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  crown.  Cortes,  Alvarado  and  the  brothers 
Pizarro  were  brought  into  dose  personal  communication  with 
the  emperor.  If  he  bestowed  on  Cortes  the  confidence  which  the 
loyal  conqueror  deserved,  he  showed  the  sternest  determination 
in  crushing  the  rebellious  and  autonomous  instincts  of  Almagro 
and  the  Pizarros.  But  for  this,  Peru  and  Chile  must  have  become 
.  indq)endent  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  conquered.  Throughout 
he  strove  to  protect  the  natives,  to  prevent  actual  slavery,  and 
the  consequent  raids  upon  the  natives.  Legislation  was  not, 
indeed,  always  consistent,  because  the  claims  of  the  colonists 
could  not  always  be  resisted,  but  on  the  whole  he  gave  earnest 
support  to  the  missionaries,  who  uphdd  the  cause  of  the  natives 
against  the  military,  and  sometimes  the  dvil  and  ecdesiastical 
dements.  His  humane  care  for  his  native  subjects  may  wdl  be 
studied  in  the  instructions  sent  to  Philip  from  Germany  in  1548, 
when  Charles  was  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  If  Chaxles  had 
had  his  will,  he  would  have  opened  the  colonial  trade  to  the  whole 
of  his  wide  possessions.  The  Castilians,  however,  jealously  con- 
fined it  to  the  city  of  Seville,  artificially  fostering  the  indolence 
of  the  colonists  to  maintain  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
monopoly  of  Castile,  and  by  extreme  protective  measures 
forcing  them  to  live  on  smuggled  goods  from  other  countries. 
Charles  did  actually  attempt  to  cure  the  exclusive  interest  of 
the  colonists  in  mineral  wealth  by  the  establishment  of  peasant 
and  artisan  colonies.  If  in  many  respects  he  failed,  yet  the 
organization  of  Spanish  America  and  the  survival  of  the  native 
races  were  perhaps  the  most  permanent  results  of  his  reign.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  complexity  of  his  interests  that  the  march  of  the 
Turk  upon  Vienna  and  of  the  French  on  Naples  delayed  imtil 
the  following  reign  the  foundation  of  Spain's  eastern  empire. 
Charles  tiarefully  organized  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  which 
sailed  for  the  Moluccas  and  discovered  the  Philippines.  Un- 
fortunately, his  straits  for  money  in  1529  compelled  him  to 
mortgage  to  Portugal  his  disputed  claim  to  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Philippines  consequently  dropped  out  of  sight. 

If  in  the  administration  of  Spain  Charles  did  little  more  than 
mark  time,  in  the  Netherlands  advance  was  rapid.  Of  the  seven 
northern  provinces  he  added  five,  containing  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  later  United  Provinces.  In  the  south  he  freed 
Flanders  and  Artois  from  French  suzerainty,  annexed  Toumai 
and  Cambrai,  and  dosed  the  natural  line  of  French  advance 
through  the  great  bishopric  of  Li6ge  by  a  line  of  fortresses  Bcrosa 
its  western  frontier.  Much  was  done  to  convert  the  aggregate 
of  jarring  provinces  into  a  harmonious  unity  by  means  of  common 


prindples  of  law  and  finance,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  natknii 
army.  While  every  province  had  its  own  assesnUy,  there  vet 
at  Charles's  accession  only  the  rudiments  of  estates  fceeii 
for  the  Netherlands  at  Utigt,  At  the  dose  of  the  raga  the 
common  parliamentary  system  was  in  full  swing,  and  was  fsst 
converting  the  loosdy  knit  provinces  into  n  state;.  By  these 
means  the  ruler  had  wished  to  facilitate  the  ptocjus  of  supfih, 
but  supply  soon  entailed  redress,  and  the  provinces  ooJd 
recognize  their  common  interests  and  grievances.  Under  Ph^':p 
n.  all  patriotic  spirits  passionately  turned  to  this  creatioo  d 
his  father  as  the  palladium  of  Netherland  liberty.  This  pmcts 
of  consolidation  was  infinitdy  difficult,  and  cxmfiicts  bctveo 
local  and  central  authorities  were  frequent.  That  they  vee 
safdy  tided  ovfer  was  due  to  Charles's  moderation  and  his  kpl 
mind,  which  prompted  him  to  draw  back  when  his  case  vas  ba.! 
The  harshest  act  of  his  life  was  the  punishment  of  the  icbefboa 
of  Ghent.  Yet  the  dty  met  with  little  or  no  ssrmpatfay  in  otkr 
quarters,  because  she  had  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  the  otl«7 
members  of  Flanders  and  the  other  provinces.  It  was  no  act 
local  quarrel,  but  a  breach  of  the  growing  national  unity. 

In  the  Netherlands  Charles  showed  none  of  the  jcaloey  vilh 
which  he  regarded  the  Spanish  nobles.  He  encouraged  the 
growth  of  large  estates  through  piimogenituze;  be  ga^  tbe 
nobles  the  provincial  govemoxships,  the  great  court  offices,  the 
command  of  the  professional  cavalry.  In  the  Order  of  the  GokSa 
Fleece  and  the  long  established  presence  of  the  court  at  BrasrS^ 
he  possessed  advantages  which  he  lacked  in  Spain.  The  nohuty 
were  utilized  as  a  link  between  the  court  and  the  inoviDces. 
Very  different  was  it 'with  the  church.  By  far  the  greater  put 
of  the  Netherlands  fdl  under  foreign  sees,  vrfiidli  were  pecuUaily 
liable  to  papal  exactions  and  to  the  intrigues  of  rival  poven. 
Thus  the  usual  conflict  between  dvil  and  frrletia^tirs!  jam- 
diction  was  peculiarly  acute.  To  remedy  this  dualism  of 
authority  and  the  consequent  moral  and  rdi^oos  aboes, 
Charles  eariy  designed  the  creation  of  a  nafjonal  dioocsaa 
system,  and  this  was  a  darling  project  throughout  hb  lie. 
He  was  doing  what  every  German  territorial  prince,  Cathofic  <r 
Lutheran,  attempted,  making  bishoprics  and  abbeys  dependest 
on  the  crown,  with  nomination  and  institution  in  his  hubis, 
and  with  reasonable  control  over  taxation  and  jurisdicuao. 
The  papacy  unfortunatdy  thwarted  him,  and  the  xhesnt, 
which  under  Charles  would  have  been  carried  with  nadooal 
assent,  and  created  a  national  church,  took  the  appearance  under 
Philip  of  alien  domination. 

If  in  Germany  Charles  was  emperor,  he  was  in  the  Nethcxluids 
territorial  prince,  and  thus  his  interests  might  easily  be  at 
disaccord  with  those  of  the  Empire.  Consequently,  just  as  be  hid 
shaken  off  French  suxerainty  from  Flanders  and  Artois,  to  be 
loosened  the  tie  of  the  other  provinces  to  Germany.  la  154^ 
they  were  declared  free  and  sovereign  prindpalitics  not  subject 
to  imperial  laws,  and  all  the  territories  were  incofpoiated  in  tbe 
Burgundian  circle.  It  was,  indeed,  agreed  that  they  sboaM 
contribute  to  imperial  taxation,  and  in  return  receive  imperisl 
protection.  But  this  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  really  severed  from  the  Empire,  save  for  the  bocdibsI 
feudal  tic  in  the  case  of  some  provinces.  Thus  some  writers  have 
dated  their  independence  from  Charles's  convention  of  i$^ 
rather  than  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a  oentoiy  Uier. 
Having  converted  his  heterogeneous  territnies  into  a  self* 
sufficient  state,  Charles  often  contemplated  the  fomatioa  of  a 
middle  kingdom  between  France  and  Germany.  At  the  last 
moment  he  spoiled  his  own  work  by  granting  the  Neth^ands  t» 
Philip.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  set  aside  the  order  of  inheritance, 
and  the  commerdal  interests  of  the  provinces  were  closely  booad 
with  Spain,  and  with  England,  whose  queen  Philip  had  manied. 
Under  any  other  ruler  than  Philip  the  breach  inight  aot  have 
come  so  early.  Yet  it  must  be  regretted  that  Charles  had  not 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  that  he  lost  the  opportsaity 
of  completing  the  new  nation  which  he  had  faithfully  laboured  to 
create. 

Charles  V.  is  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  very  nicture  of  a  Catholic 
zealot.    Popular  opinion  is  {nobably  miiuy  baaed  upon  the 
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letters  written  from  Yuste  in  1558,  when  two  hot-beds  of  heresy 
had  been  discovered  in  Spain  herself,  and  on  the  contemporary 
codidl  to  his  wQI.  These  were,  perhaps,  really  in  part  responsible 
for  the  later  persecution.  Yet  the  circumstances  were  far  from 
being  typical  of  the  emperor's  career.  Death  was  very  near 
him;  devotional  ezexdses  were  his  main  occupation.  The 
letters,  moreover,  were  cries  of  warning,  and  not  edicts.  Charles 
was  not  then  the  reqx>nsible  authority.  There  is  a  long  step 
between  a  violent  letter  and  a  violent  act.  Few  men  would 
care  to  have  their  lives  judged  by  letters  written  in  the  last 
extremities  of  gout.  Less  pardonable  was  the  earlier  pefsecution 
of  the  Valendan  Moriscoes  in  1SSS-1S26.  They  had  fought  for 
their  landlords  in  the  cause  of  oider,  had  been  forcibly  converted 
by  the  revolutionaries,  and  on  the  suppression  of  revolution  had 
naturally  relapsed.  But  for  this  momentary  conversion  the 
Inquisition  would  have  had  no  hold  upon  them.  The  edict  of 
persecution  was  cruel  and  unnecessary,  and  all  expert  opinion  in 
Valencia  was  against  it.  It  was  not,  however,  actually  enforced 
until  after  the  victory  of  Pavia.  It  seems  likely  that  Charles 
in  a  fit  of  religious  exaltation  regarded  the  persecution  as  a 
sacrificial  thank-offering  for  his  miraculous  preservation.  It  is 
characteristic  that,  when  in  the  following  year  he  was  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  Moors  of  Granada,  he  allowed 
them  to  buy  themselves  off  from  the  more  obnoxious  measures 
of  the  Inquisition.  Henceforth  the  reign  was  marked  by  extreme 
leniency.  Spain  enjoyed  a  long  lull  in  the  activity  of  her  In- 
quisition. At  Naples  in  1547  a  rumour  that  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  to  be  introduced  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy 
in  influential  quarters  produced  a  dangerous  revolt.  The 
briefs  were,  however,  issued  by  Paul  III.,  no  friend  of  Charles, 
and  when  a  Neapolitan  deputation  visited  the  emperor  he  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  making  innovations.  CH  a  different 
type  to  all  the  above  was  the  persecution  in  the  Netherlands. 
Here  it  was  deliberate,  chronic,  and  on  an  ascending  scale. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  that  heresy  also  was  persistent, 
ubiquitous  and  increasing,  for  this  was  also  the  case  in  Germany 
where  Charles's  methods  were  neither  xmiform  nor  drastic.  But 
in  the  Netherlands  the  heretics  were  his  immediate  subjects, 
and  as  in  every  other  state.  Catholic  or  Lutheran,  they  must 
conform  to  their  prince's  religion.  But  there  was  more  than  this. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  German  peasant  revolt  in  1525 
many  of  the  refuses  fotmd  shelter  in  the  teeming  Nelherland 
cities,  and  heresy  took  the  form,  not  of  Lutheranism,  but  of 
Anabaptism,  which  was  believed  to  be  perilous  to  society  and 
the  state.  The  government  put  down  Anabaptism,  as  a  modem 
government  might  stamp  out  Anarchism.  The  edicts  were, 
indeed,  directed  against  heresy  in  general,  and  were  as  harsh 
as  they  could  be~--at  least  on  paper.  Yet  wh«i  Charles  was 
assured  tiiat  they  were  embarrassing  foreign  trade  he  let  it  be 
undentood  that  they  should  not  affect  the  foreign  mercantile 
communities.  Prudential  considerations  proved  frequently  a 
drag  upon  religious  zeal. 

The  relations  of  Charles  to  heresy  must  be  judged  in  the  main 
by  his  treatment  of  Gennan  Lutheranism.  Here  he  had  to  deal, 
not  with  drawing-room  imprudences  nor  hole-and-corner  con- 
venticles, not  with  oriental  survivals  nor  millenary  aspirations, 
but  with  organized  churches  protected  by  their  princes,  supported 
by  revenues  filched  from  his  own  church  and  stiffened  by  formulae 
as  rigid  as  those  of  Catholicism.  The  length  and  stubbornness  of 
the  conflict  will  serve  to  show  that  Charles's  religious  conserva- 
tism had  a  measure  of  elasticity,  that  he  was  not  a  bigot  and 
nothing  more.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  his  principal 
ministera  were  inclined  to  be  Erasmian  or  indifferent,  that  one  of 
his  favourite  confessors,  Loaysa,  advised  compromise,  and  that 
several  intimate  members  of  his  court  and  chapel  were,  after  his 
death,  victims  of  the  Inquisition.  The  two  more  obvious  courses 
towards  the  restoration  of  Catholic  unity  were  force  and  re- 
conciliation, in  other  words,  a  religious  war  or  a  general  council. 
Neither  of  these  was  a  simple  remedy.  The  latter  was  impossible 
without  papal  concurrence,  inoperative  without  the  assistance  of 
the  European  powers,  and  merely  irritant  without  the  adhesion 
of  the  Lutherans.    It  was  most  improbable  that  the  papacy,  the 


powers  and  the  Lutherans  would  combine  in  a  measure  so 
palpably  advantageous  to  the  emperor.  Force  was  hopeless 
save  in  the  absence  of  war  with  France  and  the  Turk,  and  of 
papal  hostility  in  Italian  territorial  politics.  Charles  must  obtain 
subsidies  from  ecclesiastical  sources,and  the  support  of  all  German 
Catholics,  especially  of  the  traditional  rival,  Bavaria.  Even  so 
the  Protestants  would  probably  be  the  stronger,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  divided  by  utilizing  any  religious  split,  any  class 
distinction,  any  personal  or  traditional  dislikes,  or  else  by  bribery. 
Force  and  reconciliation  seeming  equally  difficult,  could  an 
alternative  be  foimd  in  toleration?  Tlie  experiment  might  take 
the  form  either  of  individual  toleration,  or  of  toleration  for  the 
Lutheran  states.  '  The  former  would  be  equally  objectionable 
to  Lutheran  and  Catholic  princes  as  loosening  their  grip  upon 
their  subjects.  Territorial  toleration  might  seem  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  emperor,  for  its  recognition  would  strengthen 
the  anti-imperial  particularism  so  closely  associated  with 
Lutheranism.  If  Qiarles  could  find  no  permanent  q>ecific,  he 
must  apply  a  provisional  palliativef.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  patdi,  if  not  to  cure,  because  Germany  must  be  pulled  together 
to  resist  French  and  Turks.  Such  palliatives  were  two — suspen- 
sion and  comprehension.  Suspension  deferred  the  execution  of 
penalties  incurred  by  heresy,  either  for  a  term  of  years,  or  until 
a  council  should  decide.  Thus  it  recognized  the  divorce  of  the 
two  religions,  but  limited  it  by  time.  Comprehension  instead  of 
recognizing  the  divorce  would  strive  to  conceal  the  breach.  It 
was  a  domestic  remedy,  German  and  national,  not  European  and 
papaL  To  become  permanent  it  must  receive  the  sanction  of 
pope  and  council,  for  the  Roman  emperor  could  not  set  up  a 
church  of  Germany.  Yet  the  formula  adopted  might  conceivably 
be  found  to  fall  within  the  four  comers  of  the  faith,  and  so 
obviate  the  necessity  alike  of  force  or  coundL  Such  were  the 
conditions  of  the  emporor's  task,  and  such  the  methods  which  he 
actually  pursued.  He  would  advance  now  on  one  Hne,  now  on 
another,  now  on  two  or  three  concurrently,  but  he  never  de- 
finitely abandoned  any.  This  fusion  of  obstinacy  and  versatility 
was  a  marked  f  eatiire  of  his  character. 

Suspension  was  of  course  often  acddental  and  involuntary. 
The  two  chief  stages  of  Lutheran  growth  naturally  corresponded 
with  the  periods,  each  of  nine  years,  when  Charles  was  absenL 
Deliberate  suspension  was  ifttially  a  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  comprehension.  Thus  at  Augsbmg  in  1530  the  wide  gulf 
between  the  Lutheran  confession  and  the  Catholic  confutation 
led  to  the  definite  suspensive  treaty  granted  to  the  Lutherans  at 
Nuremberg  (1532).  Charles  dared  not  employ  the  alternative 
of  force,  because  he  needed  their  aid  for  the  Turkish  war.  In 
1-54 1 ,  after  a  series  of  religious  conferences,he  personally  presented 
a  compromise  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Regensburg,  which  was 
rejected  by  both  parties.  He  then  proposed  that  the  articles 
agreed  upwn  should  be  compulsory,  while  on  others  toleration 
should  be  exercised  until  a  national  council  should  decide.  Never 
before  nor  after  did  he  go  so  far  upon  the  path  of  toleration,  or  so 
nearly  accept  a  national  settlement.  He  was  then  burning  to  set 
sail  for  Alters.  His  last  formal  suspensive  measure  was  that  of 
Spires  (Speyer)  in  1544,  when  he  was  marching  against  Frands. 
He  promised  a  free  and  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
and,  as  a  preparation,  a  national  religious  congress.  The 
Lutherans  were  privately  assured  that  a  measure  of  compre- 
hension should  be  concluded  with  or  without  papal  approval. 
Meanwhile  all  edicts  against  heresy  were  suspended.  No  wonder 
that  Charles  afterwards  confessed  that  he  could  scarcely  reconcile 
these  concessions  with  his  conscience,  but  he  won  Lutheran  aid 
for  his  campaign.  The  peace  of  Cr6py  gave  all  the  conditions 
required  for  the  employment  of  force.  He  had  peace  with  French 
and  Turk,  he  won  the  active  support  of  the  pope,  he  had  deeply 
divided  the  Lutherans  and  reconciled  Bavaria.  Finding  that  the 
Lutherans  would  not  accept  the  council  summoned  by  the  pope  to 
Trent,  he  resorted  to  force,  and  force  succeeded.  At  the  Armed 
Diet  of  1 548  reunion  seemed  within  reach.  But  Paul  III.  in  direct 
opposition  to  Charles's  wish  had  withdrawn  the  council  from 
Trent  to  Bologna.  Charles  could  not  force  Lutherans  to  submit 
to  a  council  which  he  did  not  himself  recognize,  and  he  could  not 
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bring  himself  to  national  schism.  Thus,  falling  back  upon  his  old 
palliatives,  he  issued  the  Interim  and  the  accompanying  Refonn 
of  the  Clergy,  pending  a  final  settlement  by  a  satisfactory  general 
coundl.  These  measures  pleased  neither  party,  and  Charles  at 
the  very  height  of  his  power  had  failed.  He  was  conscious  of 
failure,  and  made  few  attempts  even  to  enforce  the  Interim. 
Henceforward  political  complications  gathered  round  him  anew. 
The  only  remedy  was  toleration  in  some  form,  independent  of 
the  papacy  and  limitless  in  time.  To  this  Charles  could  never 
assent.  His  ideal  was  shattered,  but  it  was  a  great  ideal, 
and  the  patience,  the  moderation,  even  at  times  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  had  striven  towards  it,  proved  him  to  be  no 
bigot. 

The  idea  of  abdication  had  long  been  present  with  Charles. 
After  his  failure  to  eject  the  French  from  Metz  he  had  not  shrunk 
from  a  wearisome  campaign  against  Henry  IL,  and  he  was  now 
tired  out.  His  mother's  death  removed  an  obstacle,  for  there 
could  now  be  no  question  as  to  his  son's  succession  to  the  Spanish 
kingdoms.  Religious  settlement  in  Germany  could  no  longer  be 
pos^ned,  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility;  the  hand  that 
shoiUd  rend  the  seamless  raiment  of  God's  churdi  must  not  be 
his.  To  Ferdinand  he  gave  his  full  authority  as  emperor,  although 
at  his  brother's  earnest  request  formal  abdication  was  delayed 
until  1558.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  Brussels  on 
the  35tii  of  October  1555  he  formally  resigned  to  Philip  the 
sovereignty  of  his  beloved  Netherlands.  Turning  from  his  son  to 
the  representatives  of  the  estates  he  said, "  Gentlemen,  you  must 
not,be  astonished  if,  old  and  feeble  as  I  am  in  all  my  members, 
and  also  from  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  shed  some  tears."  In  the 
Netherlands  at  least  the  love  was  redprocal,  and  tears  were 
infections  among  the  thotisand  deputies  who  listened  to  their 
sovereign's  last  speech.  On  the  i6th  of  January  1556,  Charles 
resigned  his  Spanish  kingdoms  and  that  of  SicUy,  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  county  of  Burgundy.  On  the  17th  of  September 
he  sailed  from  Flushing  on  the  last  of  his  many  voyages,  an 
English  fleet  from  Portland  bearing  him  company  down  the 
Channel  In  February  x  557  he  was  installed  in  the  home  which  he 
had  chosen  at  Yuste  in  Estremadura. 

The  excellent  books  which  have  been  written  iqx>n  the 
emperor's  retirement  have  in^ired  an  interest  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  real  significance.  His  little  house  was  attach»l  to 
the  monastery,  but  was  not  within  it.  He  was  neither  an  ascetic 
nor  a  recluse.  Gastronomic  indiscretions  stiU  entailed  their 
inevitable  penalties.  Sodety  was  not  confined  to  interchange  of 
civilities  with  the  brethren.  His  relations,  his  chief  friends,  his 
official  historians,  all  found  their  way  to  Yuste.  Couriers  brought 
news  of  Philip's  war  and  peace  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  of  the  victories 
of  Saint  Quentin  and  Gravelines,  of  the  French  capture  of  Calais, 
of  the  danger  of  Oran.  As  head  of  the  family  he  intervened  in  the 
delicate  relations  with  the  dosely  allied  house  of  Portugal:  he 
even  negotiated  with  the  house  of  Navarre  for  reparation  for  the 
wrong  done  by  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  to 
weigh  upon  his  conscience.  Above  all  he  was  shocked  by  the 
discovery  that  Spain,  his  own  court,  and  his  very  chapel  were 
infected  with  heresy.  His  violent  letters  to  his  son  and  daughter 
recommending  immediate  persecution,  his  profession  of  regret  at 
having  kept  h^  word  when  Luther  was  in  hh  power,  have  weighed 
too  heavily  on  his  reputation.  The  feverish  phrases  of  religious 
exaltation  due  to  broken  health  and  unnatural  retirement  cannot 
babmce  the  deliberate  humanity  and  honour  of  wholesome 
manhood.  Apart  from  such  occasional  moments  of  excitement, 
the  emperor's  last  years  passed  tranquilly  enough.  At  first  he 
would  shoot  pigeons  in  the  monastery  woods,  and  till  his  last 
iUness  tended  his  garden  and  his  animal  pets,  or  watched  the 
operations  of  Torriani,  maker  of  clocks  and  mechanical  toys. 
After  an  illness  of  three  weeks  the  call  came  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  feast  of  St  Matthew,  who,  as  his  chaplain  said,  had  for  Christ's 
sake  forsaken  wealth  even  as  Charles  had  forsaken  empire.  The 
dying  man  clasped  his  wife's  crucifix  to  his  breast  till  his  fingers 
Imt  their  hold.  The  archbishop  held  it  before  his  eyes,  and  with 
the  cry  of  "i4y  Jesus  i"  died,  in  the  words  of  his  faithful  squire 
D.  Luis  de  Quijada,  "  the  chief  of  men  that  had  ever  be^  or 


would  ever  be."    Posterity  peed  not  agree,  bat  no  great  man  cia 
boast  a  more  honest  panegyric. 

In  character  Charles  stands  hi^  among  oontempotary  pricces. 
It  consists  of  pairs  of  contrasts,  but  the  better  side  is  loi&Ey 
stronger  than  the  worse.  Steaidfast  hootaty  of  pmpuac  vxs 
occasionally  warped  by  sdf-interest,  or  rather  be  was  apt  to 
think  that  his  own  course  must  needs  be  that  <rf  ri^kleoiaocss. 
Self-control  would  give  way,  but  very  rardy,  to  sqnaDsof  passion. 
Obstinacy  and  irresolution  were  fairly  balanced,  the  fonacr 
generally  bearing  upon  ends,  the  latter  upon  means.  EBs  ov;i 
ideals  were  constant,  but  he  could  gradual^  aasimilaie  the  vievs 
of  others,  and  could  bend  to  argument  and  cJicumstanoe;  >tet 
even  here  he  had  a  habit  of  harking  back  to  earlier  schones 
which  he  had  seemed  to  have  definitely  abandoned.  Intercoiax 
with  different  nationalities  tau^t  him  a  certain  mtsadEty;  he 
was  dignified  with  Spaniards,  familiar  with  Flemings,  wiale  the 
material  Italians  were  pleased  with  his  good  sense.  His  sycr 
pathies  were  ndther  wide  nor  quick,  but  he  was  a  most  faithfd 
friend,  and  the  most  considerate  of  masters.  For  all  who  soogkt 
him  his  courtesy  and  ptatience  were  unfailing.  At  his  abdkaticB 
he  dwdt  with  reasonable  pride  upon  his  labours  and  his  joarac^- 
ings.  Few  monarchs  have  lived  a  more  strenuous  life.  Yet  lie 
industry  was  broken  by  fits  of  indolence,  which  were  probably  due 
to  health.  In  his  prime  his  confessor  warned  him  against  tfaa 
defect,  and  it  caused,  indeed,  the  last  great  disaster  of  his  Hfc 
Fortunatdy  he  was  conscious  of  his  obstinacy,  his  irrcsohitiaa 
and  his  indolence.  He  would  accept  admonition  from  the  dapter 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  would  comment  on  his  f^niwgQ  ^5  ^  waic'xg 
to  his  son.  When  Cardinal  Contarini  politdy  assured  him  th&t 
to  hold  fast  to  good  opinions  is  not  obstinacy  but  fiimiMss. 
the  emperor  replied,  "  Ahl  but  I  sometimes  sti<±  to  bad  ones." 
Charles  was  not  crud,  indeed  the  character  of  his  xciga  vis 
peculiarly  merciful.  But  he  was  somewhat  unfoigiving.  He 
espedally  resented  any  slight  upon  his  hoixMir,  and  his  xaxmist 
severity  to  Philip  of  Hesse  was  probably  due  to  the  unfounded 
accusation  that  he  had  imprisoned  him  in  violation  of  has  piei(SL 
The  excesses  of  his  troops  in  Italy,  in  Gudders  and  oa  the 
Austrian  frontiers  caused  him  acute  pain,  althougli  he  caBed  hia- 
self  "  hard  to  weep."  No  great  twUeman,  statesman  or  fiaaccier 
was  executed  at  Charles's  order.  He  was  proud  of  his  genenislap, 
Haiwfng  himself  with  Alva  and  Montmorend  as  the  best  of  ha 
day.  Yet  his  failures  nearly  balanced  his  successes.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  most  important  campaign,  that  against  the  Leagoe 
of  Schmalkalden,  the  main  credit  must  be  ascribed  to  his  «d(- 
judged  audadty  at  the  opening,  and  his  dogged  pcrsbtescy  it 
the  dose.  As  a  soldier  he  must  rank  very  high.  It  was  said 
that  his  being  emperor  lost  to  Spain  the  best  li|^t  i****^**«««  of 
her  army.  At  every  crisis  he  was  admiiaUy  cool,  setting  a  txrUr 
royal  example  to  his  men.  His  mettle  was  displayed  when  he 
was  attacked  on  the  burning  sands  d  Tunis,  when  his  troops 
were  driven  in  panic  from  Algiers,  when  in  spite  of  pbysal 
suffering  he  forded  the  Elbe  at  Mfihlberg,  and  when  he  was 
bombarded  by  the  vastly  superior  Lutheran  artillery  under  the 
walls  of  IngdstadL  When  blamed  for  exposing  hitnaelf  on  this 
last  occasion,  "  I  could  not  hdp  it,"  he  apolo^aed;  **  we  wne 
short  of  hands,  I  could  not  set  a  bad  example."  Neverthdcsi 
he  was  by  nature  timid.  Just  before  this  very  action  he  had  1 
fit  of  trembling,  and  he  was  afraid  of  mice  and  spiders.  The 
force  of  his  example  was  not  confined  to  the  fidd.  Mdanchthca 
wrote  from  Augsburg  in  1 530  that  he  was  a  modd  of  contiaeccc . 
temperance  and  moderation,  that  the  old  domestic  disdptirc 
was  now  only  preserved  in  the  imperial  household.  He  tenderiy 
loved  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  for  pecuniary  and  diplomatic 
reasons.  Of  his  two  well-known  iDegitimate  children,  Mareorrt 
was  bom  bdore  he  married,  and  Don  John  long  after  his  wife's 
death,  but  he  f  dt  this  latter  to  be  a  child  of  shame.  Hb  sobric  ty 
was  frequently  contrasted  with  the  universal  drunkenness  d  the 
German  and  Flemish  nobles,  whidi  he  earnestly  coodcast^ 
But  on  his  appetite  he  could  place  no  control,  in  spite  of  t>« 
ruinous  effects  of  his  Muttony  upon  his  health.  In  dress,  in  Us 
hoxisehold,  and  in  his  staUe  he  .was  simple  and  ecoDozaoL 
He  loved  children,  flowers,  animals  and  birds.    Fkof« 
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]«sten  amused  him,  and  he  was  not  above  a  joke  himself.  Maps 
and  mechanical  inventions  greatly  interested  him,  and  in  later 
life  he  became  fond  of  reading.  He  takes  his  place  indeed  among 
authors,  for  he  dictated  the  commentaries  on  his  own  career. 
Of  music  he  possessed  a  really  fine  knowledge,  and  his  high 
appreciation  of  Titian  proves  the  purity  of  his  feeling  for  arL 
The  little  collection  of  books  and  pictures  which  he  carried  to 
Yuste  is  an  index  of  his  tastes.  Charles  was  undeniably  plain. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  by  nature  ugly,  but  that  as  artists 
usually  painted  him  uglier  than  he  was,  strangers  on  seeing  him 
were  agreeably  disappointed.  The  protruding  lower  jaw  and 
the  thin  pale  face  were  redeemed  by  the  fine  open  brow  and 
the  bright  speaking  eyes.  He  was,  moreover,  well  made,  and 
in  youth  had  an  incomparable  leg.  Above  all  no  man  could 
doubt  his  dignity;  Charles  was  every  inch  an  emperor. 

Bibliography. — Commentaries  de  Charles-fuint,  ed.  by  Baron 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (Brussels,  1862) ;  Memoirs  written  by  Charles 
in  1550,  and  treating  somewhat  fully  of  the  years  1543-1548;  W. 
Robertson,  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v.  (latest  ed.,  London, 
1887).  an  English  classic,  wnich  needs  supplementinff  by  later 
autnorities;  F.  A.  Misnet,  Rrvalili  de  Francois  I  et  de  CnarUs-quint 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1875);  E.  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  (a  vols., 
London,  1902),  to  which  reference  may  be  made  for  monographs 
and  collections  of  documents  bearing  on  the  reign:  H.  Baumgarten, 
CesckichU  Karls  V,  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1885-1893),  very  full  but 
extending  only  to  1539;  G.  de  Leva,  Storia  documentata  di  Carlo  V. 
in  ccrreUuione  aW Italia  (5  vols.,  Venice.  1862-189^),  a  general  history 
of  the  reign,  thougli  with  special  reference  to  its  Italian  aspects, 
and  extending  to  1552;  article  bv  L.  P.  Gachard  in  Biographie 
nalionale,  vol.  iii.,  1872,  an  excellent  compressed  account.  The 
life  of  Charles  V.  at  Yustc  may  be  studied  in  L.  P:  Gachard's  Retraite 
«t  mort  de  Charles-auint  au  monastire  de  Yuste  (Brussels,  1854-1855), 
and  in  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell's  The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  (London,  4  editions  from  1852) ;  also  in  W.  H.  Prescott's 
edition  of  Robertson's  History  (1857).  (E.  Ar.) 

CHARLES  VI.  (168  5- 1740),  Roman  emperor,  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  October  1685  at  Vienna.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.  by  his  third  marriage  vdth  Eleanore,  daughter 
of  Philip  William  of  Neuburg,- elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
When  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  became 
extinct  in  1700,  he  was  put  forward  as  the  lawful  heir  in  opposi- 
tion to  Philip  v.,  the  Bourbon  to  whom  the  Spanish  dominions 
had  been  left  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  pro- 
claimed at  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  September  1703,  and  made 
his  way  to  Spain  by  the  Low  Countries,  England  and  Lisbon, 
remaining  in  Spain  till  1 7 1 1,  mostly  in  Catalonia,  where  the  Habs- 
burg party  was  strong.  Although  he  had  a  certain  tenacity  of 
purpose,  which  he  showed  in  later  life,  he  displayed  none  of  the 
qualities  required  in  a  prince  who  had  to  gain  his  throne  by  the 
sword  (see  Spanish  Succession,  War  of).  He  was  so  afraid  of 
appearing  to  be  ruled  by  a  favourite  that  he  would  not  take 
good  advice,  but  was  easily  earwigged  by  flatterers  who  played 
on  his  weakness  for  appearing  independent.  In  1708  he  was 
married  at  Barcelona  to  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbtittel  (1(^1-1750),  a  Lutheran  princess  who  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  Roman  Catholicism  by  the  assurances  of 
Protestant  divines  and  of  the  philosopher  Leibnitz,  that  she 
could  always  give  an  Evangelical  meaning  to  Catholic  ceremonies. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Joseph  I.  on  the  17  th  of  April 
17x1,  Charles  inherited  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  and  their  claims  on  the  Empire.  The  death  of 
Joseph  without  male  issue  had  been  foreseen,  and  Charles  had 
at  one  time  been  prepared  to  give  up  Spain  and  the  Indies  on 
condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  Naples,  Sicily  and  the 
Milanese.  But  when  the  case  arose,  his  natural  obstinacy  led 
him  to  declare  that  he  would  not  think  of  surrendering  any  of 
the  rights  of  his  family.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  leave  Spain,  months  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  (on  the  27th  of  September  171 1).  Only  the  emphatic 
refusal  of  the  European  powers  to  tolerate  the  reconstruction 
of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  forced  him  to  give  a  sullen  submission 
to  necessity.  He  abandoned  Spain  and  was  crowned  emperor 
in  December  171X,  but  for  a  long  time  he  would  not  recognize 
Philip  V.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to 
desert  the  Catalans  who  had  fought  for  his  cause.    Some  of  their 


chiefs  followed  him  to  Vienna,  and  their  advice  had  an  un- 
fortunate influence  on  his  mind.  They  almost  succeeded  in 
arousing  his  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  Prince  Eugene  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  prince's  splendid  victories  over  the  Turks 
had  led  to  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  on  the  38th  of  July  17 18,  and 
a  great  extension  of  the  Austrian  dominions  eastward.  Charles 
showed  an  enlightened,  though  not  always  successful,  interest 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  but  from  the  date 
of  his  return  to  Germany  till  his  death  his  ruling  passion  was  to 
secure  his  inheritance  against  dismemberment.  As  early  as 
1 7 13  he  had  begun  to  prepare  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  " 
which  was  to  regulate  the  succession.  An  only  son,  born  on  the 
13th  of  April  1 7 16,  died  in  infancy,  and  it  became  the  object  of 
his  policy  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
as  his  heiress.  He  made  great  concessions  to  obtain  his  aim, 
and  embarked  on  complicated  diplomatic  negotiations.  His 
last  days  were  embittered  by  a  disastrous  war  with  Turkey,  in 
which  he  lost  almost  all  he  had  gained  by  the  peace  of  Passaro- 
witz. He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  20th  of  October  1740,  and 
with  him  expired  the  male  line  of  his  house.  Charles  VI.  was 
an  admirable  representative  of  the  tenacious  ambition  of  the 
Habsburgs,  and  of  their  belief  in  their  own  "  august  greatness  " 
and  boundless  rights. 

For  the  personal  character  of  Charles  VI.  see  A.  von  Ameth, 
Geschichte  Maria  Theresias  (Vienna,  1863-1879).  Dr  Franz  Krones, 
R.  V.  Marchland,  Grundriss  der  osterretchisctun  Geschichte  (Vienna, 
X882),  gives  a  very  copious  bibliography. 

CHARLES  VII.  (1697-X745),  Roman  emperor,  known  also  as 
Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  was  the  son  of  the  elector 
Maximilian  Emanuel  and  his  second  wife,  Theresa  Cunigunda, 
daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  He  was  bom  on  the 
6tfa  of  August  1697.  His  father  having  taken  the  side  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (g.v), 
Bavaria  was  occupied  by  the  allies.  Charles  and  his  brother 
Clement,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Cologne,  were  carried  prisoners 
to  Vienna,  and  were  educated  by  the  Jesuits  under  the  name  of 
the  counts  of  Wittelsbach.  When  his  father  was  restored  to  his 
electorate,  Charles  was  released,  and  in  17x7  he  led  the  Bavarian 
contingent  of  the  imperial  army  which  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks,  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
himself  at  Belgrade.  On  the  25th  of  September  1722  he  was 
betrothed  to  Maria  Amelia,  the  younger  of  the  two  orphan 
daughters  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  Her  uncle  Charles  VI. 
insisted  that  the  Bavarian  house  should  recognize  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  which  established  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  as  heiress 
of  the  Habsburg  dominions.  They  did  so,  but  with  secret  protests 
and  mental  reservations  of  their  rights,  which  were  designed  to 
render  the  recognition  valueless.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  had 
claims  on  the  possessions  of  the  Habsburgs  under  the  will  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  who  died  in  1564. 

Charles  succeeded  his  father  on  the  26th  of  February  1726. 
As  a  ruler  of  Bavaria,  he  showed  a  vague  disposition  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  but  his  profuse  habits  and  his  efforts 
to  rival  the  splendour  of  the  French  court  crippled  his  finances. 
His  policy  was  one  of  much  duplicity,  for  he  was  constantly 
endeavouring  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor  while 
slipping  out  of  his  obligation  to  accept  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
and  intriguing  to  secure  French  support  for  his  claims  whenever 
Charles  VI.  should  die.  On  hearing  of  the  emperor's  last  illness, 
he  ordered  his  agent  at  Vienna  to  renew  his  claim  to  the  Austrian 
inheritance.  The  claim  was  advanced  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  on  the  20th  of  October  1 740.  Charles  Albert 
now  entered  into  the  league  against  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  himself  and  his  subjects.  By  the  help  of  her  enemies 
he  was  elected  emperor  in  opposition  to  her  husband  Francis, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  on  the  24th  of  January  1742,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  VIL,  and  was  crowned  at  Frankfort-on-Main 
on  the  X2th  of  February.  But  as  his  army  had  been  neglected, 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  Austrian  troops.  While  he  was 
being  crowned  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Bavaria  were  being 
overrun.  He  described  himself  as  attacked  by  stone  and  gout, 
ill,  without  money  or  land,  and  in  distress  comparable  to  the 
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sorrows  of  Job.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(q.v.)  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-Austrian 
coalition,  and  was  often  in  vrant  of  mere  necessaries.  In  the 
changes  of  the  war  he  was  able  to  re-enter  his  capital,  Munich, 
in  1743,  but  had  immediately  afterwards  to  take  flight  again. 
He  was  restored  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  October  1744,  but  died 
worn  out  at  Munich  on  the  20th  of  January  1745. 

See  A.  von  Arncth,  GtsckichU  Maria  Tkeresias  (Vienna,  18637 
1879):  and  P.  T.  Heigel.  Der  dsterreichische  ErbfolgeslreU  und  aie 
Katsenoahl  Karis  VIJ.  (Munich,  1877). 

CHARLES  I.  (1600- 1 649),  king  of  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland, 
second  son  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at 
Dunfermline  on  the  19th  of  November  x6oo.  At  his  baptism  he 
was  created  duke  of  Albany,  and  on  the  i6th  of  January  1605 
duke  of  York.  In  x6i  3,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry, 
he  became  heir-apparent,  and  was  created  prince  of  Wales  on  the 
3rd  of  November  1616.  In  1620  he  took  up  warmly  the  cause 
of  his  sister  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  in  162 1  he  defended  Bacon, 
using  his  influence  to  prevent  the  chancellor's  degradation  from 
the  peerage.  The  prince's  marriage  with  the  infanta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  had  been  for  some  time  the 
subject  of  negotiation,  James  desiring  to  obtain  through  Spanish 
support  the  restitution  of  his  son-in-law,  Frederick,  to>the 
Palatinate;  and  in  1623  Charles  was  persuaded  by  Buckingham, 
who  now  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  him  in  opposition 
to  wiser  advisers  and  the  king's  own  wishes,  to  xiiake  a  secret 
expedition  himself  to  Spain,  put  an  end  to  all  formalities,  and 
bring  home  his  mistress  himself:  "  a  gallant  and  brave  thing 
for  his  Highness."  *'  Steenie  "  and  "  Baby  Charles,"  as  James 
called  them,  started  on  the  17th  of  February,  arriving  at  Paris 
on  the  2 1  St  and  at  Madrid  on  the  7th  of  March,  where  they 
assimied  the  imromantic  names  of  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Brown. 
They  found  the  Spanish  coturt  by  no  means  enthusiastic  for  the 
marriage*  and  the  princess  herself  averse.  The  prince's  im- 
mediate conversion  was  expected,  and  a  complete  religious 
tolerance  for  the  Roman  (Catholics  in  England  demanded.  James 
engaged  to  allow  the  infanta  the  right  of  public  worship  and  to 
use  his  influence  to  modify  the  law,  but  Charles  himself  went 
much  further.  He  promised  the  alteration  of  the  penal  laws 
within  three  years,  conceded  the  education  of  the  children  to 
the  mother  till  the  age  of  twelve,  and  undertook  to  listen  to  the 
infanta's  priests  in  matters  of  religion,  signing  the  marriage 
contract  on  the  25th  of  July  1623.  The  Spanish,  however,  did 
not  trust  to  words,  and  Charles  was  informed  that  his  wife  could 
only  follow  him  to  England  when  these  promises  were  executed. 
Moreover,  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  aiding  the  Protestant 
Frederick.  Meanwhile  Buckingham,  incensed  at  the  failure  of 
the  expedition,  had  quarrelled  with  the  grandees,  and  Charles 
left  Madrid,  landing  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  October,  to  the 
joy  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  proposed  alliance  was  odious. 
He  now  with  Buckingham  urged  James  to  make  war  on  Spain, 
and  in  December  X624  signed  a  marriage  treaty  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  April  Charles  had 
declared  solemnly  to  the  pariiament  that  in  case  of  his  marriage 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  princess  no  concessions  should  be  granted  to 
recusants,  but  these  were  in  September  1624  deliberately  promised 
by  James  and  Charles  in  a  secret  article,  the  first  instance  of  the 
duplicity  and  deception  practised  by  Charles  in  dealing  with  the 
parliament  and  the  nation.  The  French  on  their  side  promised 
to  assist  in  Mansfcld's  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  but  Louis  in  October  refused  to  allow  the  men  to  pass 
through  France;  and  the  army,  without  pay  or  provisions, 
dwindled  away  in  Holland  to  nothing. 

On  the  27th  of  March  1625  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  on  the  xst  of  May  he  was  married 
by  proxy  to  Henrietta  Maria.  He  received  her  at  Canterbury 
on  the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  18th  his  first  parliament 
assembled.  On  the  day  of  hb  marriage  Charles  had  given  direc- 
tions that  the  prosecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  cease, 
but  he  now  declared  his  intention  of  enforcing  the  laws  against 
them,  and  demanded  subsidies  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
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Spain.  The  Commons,  however,  responded  coldly.  Charieshsd 
lent  ships  to  Louis  XIII.  to  be  used  against  the  Protesuats  at 
LaRochelle,  and  the  Conmions  were  not  aware  of  the  subterfuges 
and  fictitious  delays  intended  to  prevent  their  employmest 
The  Protestant  f  eelixigs  of  the  Commons  were  also  aroused  by  the 
king's  support  of  the  royal  chaplain,  Richard  Montagu,  who  hid 
repudiated  C^vinistic  doctrine.  They  only  voted  smaD  scaas, 
and  sent  up  a  petition  on  the  state  of  religion  and  reflecting  upon 
Buckingham,  whom  they  deemed  responsible  for  the  failvre  of 
Mansfeld's  expedition,  at  the  same  time  demanding  couitseUois  is 
whom  they  could  trust.  Parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved 
by  Charies  on  the  x  2th  of  August.  He  h<^Md  that  greater  succes 
abroad  woiUd  persuade  the  Commons  to  be  iriore  gauroos. 
On  the  8th  of  September  X625  he  made  the  treaty  of  SoutKaoaptoa 
with  the  Dutch  against  Spain,  and  sent  an  expedition  to  Cada 
under  Sir  Edward  Cxdl,  which,  however,  was  a  failure.  In  order  to 
nuike  himself  independent  of  parliament  he  attempted  to  raise 
money  on  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland,  and  to  diminish  the 
opposition  in  the  Conmions  he  excluded  the  chief  leaden  hf 
appointing  them  sheriffs.  When  the  second  paxUamcnt  set, 
however,  on  the  6th  of  February  1626,  the  opposition,  led  by  Sir 
John  Eliot,  was  more  deterxnined  than  before,  and  their  attack 
was  concentrated  upon  Buckingham.  On  the  29th  of  March. 
Charies,  calling  the  (Commons  into  his  presence,  accused  then  (rf 
leadinghim  into  the  war  and  of  taking  advantage  of  his  difficuhia 
to  "make  their  own  game."  "I  pray  you  not  to  be  deceived  * 
he  said, "  it  is  not  a  parliamentary  way,  nor  'tis  not  a  way  to  deal 
with  a  king.  Remember  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  nr 
power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution;  therefore  as  I 
find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or  iK>t  to 
be."  Charles,  however,  was  worsted  in  several  collisions  with  the 
two  houses,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  influence.  He  was  obliged 
by  the  peers  to  set  at  liberty  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Aruadel, 
whom  he  had  put  into  the  Tower,  and  to  send  a  summons  to  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  exclude  from  piilia- 
ment,  while  the  Commons  compelled  him,  with  a  threat  of  dozog 
no  business,  to  liberate  Eliot  andbigges,  the  managersof  Bucking- 
ham's impeachment,  whom  he  had  imprisoned.  Finally  in  J^.j)e 
the  Commons  answered  Charles's  demand  for  money  by  a  re- 
monstrance asking  for  Buckingham's  dismissal,  which  they 
decided  must  precede  the  grant  of  supply.  They  claimed  respon- 
sible ministers,  while  Charles  considered  himself  the  executive 
and  the  sole  and  imfettered  judge  of  the  necessities  of  the  state. 
Accordin^y  on  the  15th  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament. 

The  king  was  now  in  great  need  of  money.  He  was  at  yni 
with  Spain  and  had  promised  to  pay  £30,000  a  month  to  Christian 
IV.  of  Deiunark  in  support  of  the  Protestant  campaign  h 
Germany.  To  these  necessities  was  now  added  a  war  in*h 
France.  Charles  had  never  kept  his  promise  conceming  \jt« 
recusants;  disputes  arose  in  consequence  with  his  wife,  and  en 
the  31st  of  July  1626  he  ordered  all  her  French  attendants  to  he 
expelled  from  Whitehall  and  sent  back  to  France.  At  the  saine 
time  several  French  ships  carrying  contraband  goods  to  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  were  seized  by  English  warships.  On  the 
27th  of  June  X627  Buckin^iam  with  a  large  expedition  sailed  to 
the  Isle  of  R^  to  relieve  La  Rochelle,  then  besieged  by  the  forces 
of  Louis  XIII.  Though  the  success  of  the  FVench  Protestants  vu 
an  object  much  desired  in  England,  Buckixis^am's  unpopulaxity 
prevented  support  being  given  to  the  expedition,  and  the  duke 
returned  to  Plymouth  on  the  nth  of  November  completib' 
defeated.  Meanwhile  Charles  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  mosey 
refused  to  him  by  parliament  by  meaxis  of  a  forced  loax^  dis- 
missing Chief  Justice  Crewe  for  declining  to  support  its  lei^ty. 
and  imprisoning  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  it.  These  sunmiary  measures,  however, 
only  brought  a  small  sum  into  the  treasury.  On  tl&e  2nd  of 
January  1628  Charles  ordered  the  release  of  all  the  pcrscr^ 
imprisoned,  and  on  the  X7th  of  March  summmied  hb  third 
parliament. 

Instead  of  relieving  the  king's  necessities  the  Commons  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  discuss  the  constitutional  position  and 
to  formulate  the  Petition  of  Right,  forbidding  tajcatioa  without 
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consent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  and  fllegal  impiisonment, 
compulsory  billeting  in  private  houses,  and  martial  law.  Charles, 
on  the  xst  of  May,  first  demanded  that  they  should  "  rest  on  his 
royal  word  and  promise."  He  obtained  an  opim'on  from  the 
judges  that  the  acceptance  of  th<s  petition  would  not  absolutely 
preclude  in  certain  cases  imprisonments  without  showing  cause, 
and  after  a  futile  endeavour  to  avoid  an  acceptance  by  returning 
an  ambiguous  answer  which  only  exasperated  the  Commons,  he 
gave  his  consent  on  the  7  th  of  June  in  the  full  and  usual  form. 
Charles  now  obtained  his  subsidies,  but  no  real  settlement  was 
reached,  and  his  relations  with  the  parliament  remained  as 
un  friendly  as  before.  They  im>ceeded  to  remonstrate  against  his 
government  and  against  his  support  of  Buckingham,  and  denied 
his  right  to  tonnage  and  poundage.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of 
June  they  were  prorogued.  New  disasters  befell  Charles,  in  the 
assassination  of  Buckingham  and  in  the  failure  of  the  fresh 
expedition  sent  to  R6.  In  January  1629  the  parliament  re- 
assembled, irritated  by  the  exaction  of  the  duties  and  seisure  of 
goods  during  the  interval,  and  suspicious  of  "  innovations  in 
religion,"  the  king  having  forbidden  the  clergy  to  continue 
the  controveny  concerning  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  doctrines, 
the  latter  of  which  the  parliament  desired  to  suppress.  While 
they  were  discussing  these  matters,  on  the  and  of  March  1629, 
the  king  ordered  them  to  adjourn,  but  amidst  a  scene  of  great 
excitement  the  speaker.  Sir  John  Finch,  was  held  down  in  his 
chair  and  the  doors  were  locked,  whilst  resolutions  against  innova- 
tions in  religion  and  declaring  those  who  levied  or  paid  tonnage  and 
poundage  enemies  to  their  country  were  passed.  Parliament  was 
immediately  dissolved,  and  Charles  imprisoned  nine  members, 
leaders  of  theof^position,  Eliot,  Holies,  Strode,  Selden,  Valentine, 
Coryton,  Heyman,  Hobart  and  Long,  his  vengeance  being  especi- 
ally shown  in  the  case  of  Eliot,  the  most  formidable  of  his 
opponents,  who  died  in  the  Tower  of  consumption  after  long 
years  of  close  and  unhealthy  confinement,  and  whose  corpse  even 
Charics  refused  to  give  up  to  his  family. 

For  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  without  parliaments  and  with 
some  success.  There  seemed  no  reason  to  think  that  "that 
noise,"  to  use  Laud's  expression  concerning  parliaments,  would 
ever  be  heard  again  by  those  then  living.  A  revenue  of  about 
£618,000  was  obtained  by  enforcing  the  payment  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  while  avoiding  the  taxes,  loans,  and  benevolences 
forbidden  by  the  petition  of  right,  by  monopolies,  fines  for 
knighthood,  and  for  pretended  encroachments  on  the  royal 
domains  and  forests,  which  enabled  the  king  to  meet  expenditure 
at  home.  In  Ireland,  Charles,  in  order  to  get  money,  had  granted 
the  Graces  in  1628,  conceding  security  of  titles  of  more  than 
sixty  years'  standing,  and  a  more  moderate  oath  of  allegiance  for 
the  Roman  Catholics,  together  with  the  renunciation  of  the  shilling 
fine  for  non-attendance  at  church.  He  continued,  however,  to 
make  various  attempts  to  get  estates  into  his  possession  on  the 
pretext  of  invalid  title,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  1635  the  dty  of 
London  estates  were  sequestered.  Charles  here  destroyed  one  of 
the  most  valuable  settlements  in  Ireland  founded  by  James  I. 
in  the  interests  of  national  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tinguished the  historic  loyalty  of  the  dty  of  London,  which 
henceforth  steadily  favoured  the  parliamentary  cause.  In  1633 
Wentworth  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  establish  a  medieval 
monarchy  and  get  money,  and  his  success  in  organization  seemed 
great  enough  to  justify  the  attempt  to  extend  the  system  to 
England.  Charles  at  the  same  time  restricted  his  foreign  policy 
to  scarcely  more  than  a  wish  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  to 
further  which  he  engaged  in  a  series  of  numerous  and  mutually 
destructive  negotiations  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  with 
Spain,  finally  making  peace  with  Spain  on  the  5th  of  November 
1630,  an  agreement  which  was  followed  on  the  and  of  January 
1631  by  a  further  secret  treaty,  the  two  kings  binding  themselves 
to  make  war  on  the  Dutch  and  partition  their  territories.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  agreement  was  that  while  in  Charles's 
portion  Roman  Catholicism  was  to  be  tolerated,  there  was  no 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  Protestantism  in  the  territory  to  be 
ceded  to  Spain. 

In  Z634  Charies  levied  ship-money  from  the  seaport  towns  for 


the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  in  1635  the  tax  was  extended  to 
the  inland  counties,  whidi  aroused  considerable  opposition.  In 
February  1637  Charles  obtained  an  opinion  in  favour  of  his  claims 
from  the  judges,  and  in  1638  the  great  Hampden  case  was  decided 
in  his  favour.  The  apparent  success,  however,  of  Charles  was 
imperilled  by  the  general  and  growing  resentment  aroused  by  his 
exactions  and  whole  policy,  and  this  again  was  small  compared 
with  the  fears  exdted  by  the  king's  attitude  towards  reh'gion  and 
Protestantism.  He  supported  zealously  Laud's  rigid  Anglican 
orthodoxy,  his  compulsory  introduction  of  imwelcome  ritual,  and 
his  narrow,  intolerant  and  despotic  policy,  which  was  marked  by 
several  savage  prosecutions  and  sentences  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
drove  numbers  of  moderate  Protestants  out  of  the  Church  into 
Presbyterianism,  and  created  an  intense  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
government  throughout  the  country.  Charles  further  increased 
the  popular  fears  on  the  subject  of  religion  by  his  welcome  given  to 
Panxani,  the  pope's  agent,  in  1634,  who  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  reconcile  the  two  churches,  and  afterwards  to  George 
Conn,  papal  agent  at  the  court  of  Henrietta  Maria,  while  the 
favour  shown  by  the  king  to  these  was  contrasted  with  the  severe 
sentences  passed  upon  the  Puritans. 

The  same  imprudent  ne^ect  of  the  national  sentiment  was 
pursued  in  Scotland.  Charles  had  already  made  powerful 
enemies  there  by  a  dedaration  annotmcing  the  arbitrary  revoca- 
tion of  former  church  estates  to  the  crown.  On  the  i8th  of  June 
1633  he  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with  full  Anglican  ceremonial, 
which  lost  him  the  hearts  of  numbers  of  his  Scottish  subjects  and 
aroused  hostility  to  his  government  in  parliament.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  gave  further  offence  by  ordering  the  use 
of  the  surplice,  by  his  appointment  of  Archbishop  Spotiswood 
as  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  by  introducing  other  bishops  into 
the  privy  council.  In  1636  the  new  Book  of  Canons  was  issued 
by  the  king's  authority,  ordering  the  communion  table  to  be 
placed  at  the  east  end,  enjoining  confession,  and  dedaring 
excommunicate  any  who  should  presume  to  attack  the  new 
prayer-book.  The  latter  was  ordered  to  be  used  on  the  x8th  df 
October  1636,  but  it  did  not  arrive  in  Scotland  till  May  1637. 
It  was  Intensely  disliked  both  as  "  popish "  and  as  English. 
A  riot  followed  its  first  use  in  St  Giles'  cathMral  on  the  a3rd  of 
July,  and  Charles's  order  to  enforce  it  on  the  xoth  of  September 
was  met  by  fresh  disturbances  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Tables,"  national  committees  which  now  became  the  real 
though  informal  government  of  Scotland.  In  1638  the  national 
covenant  was  drawn  up,  binding  those  that  signed  It  to  defend 
their  religion  to  the  death,  and  was  taken  by  large  numbers 
with  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country.  Charles  now  drew  back, 
promised  to  enforce  the  canons  and  prayer-book  only  in  a  **  fair 
and  legal  way,"  and  sent  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  as  a  mediator. 
The  latter,  however,  a  weak  and  incapable  man,  desirous  of 
popularity  with  all  parties,  and  unfaithful  to  the  king's  interests, 
yielded  everything,  without  obtaining  the  return  of  Charles's 
subjects  to  their  allegiance.  The  assembly  met  at  Glasgow  on 
the  a  xst  of  November,  and  in  spite  of  Hamilton's  opposition 
immediately  proceeded  to  JMdgt  the  bishops.  On  the  a8th 
Hamilton  dissolved  it,  but  it  continued  to  sit,  deposed  the  bishops 
and  re-established  Presbyterianism.  The  rebellion  had  now 
begun,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  alone  could  dedde  the  quarrel 
between  Charies  and  his  subjects.  On  the  28th  of  May  1639 
he  arrived  at  Berwick  with  a  small  and  Hi-trained  force,  thus 
beginning  what  is  known  as  the  first  Bishops'  War;  but  bdng 
confronted  by  the  Scottish  army  at  Duns  Law,  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Berwick  on  the  x8th  of  June,  which  provided 
for  the  disbandment  of  both  armies  and  the  restitution  to  the 
king  of  the  royal  castles,  referring  all  questions  to  a  general 
assembly  and  a  parliament.  When  the  assembly  met  it  abolished 
episcopacy,  but  Charles,  who  on  the  3rd. of  August  had  returned 
to  Whitehall,  refused  h^  consent  to  this  and  to  other  measures 
proposed  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  His  extreme  financial 
necessities,  and  the  prospect  of  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Scots* 
now  moved  Charles,  at  the  instigation  of  Strafford,  who  in 
September  had  left  Irdand  to  become  the  king's  chief  adviser, 
to  turn  again  to  parliament  for  assistance  as  the  last  resource. 
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and  on  the  X3tli  of  April  1640  the  Short  Parliament  assembled. 
But  on  its  discussing  grievances  before  granting  supplies  and 
finally  refusing  subsidies  till  peace  was  made  with  the  Scots,  it 
was  dissolved  on  the  5th  of  May.  Charles  returned  once  more 
to  measures  of  repression,  and  on  the  loth  imprisoned  some  of 
the  London  aldermen  who  refused  to  lend  money.  He  prepared 
for  war,  scribing  together  what  money  he  could  and  obtaining 
a  grant  through  Strafford  from  Ireland.  His  position,  however, 
was  hopeless;  his  forces  were  totally  undisciplined,  and  the 
Scots  were  supported  by  the  parliamentary  opposition  in  England. 
On  the  2oth  of  August  the  Scots  crossed  the  Tweed,  beginning 
the  so-called  second  Bishbps'  War,  defeated  the  king's  army 
at  Newburn  on  the  28th,  and  subsequently  occupied  Newcastle 
and  Durham.  Charles  at  this  juncture,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
summoned  a  great  council  of  the  peers;  and  on  the  2rst  of 
October  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agcted  to  by  the  treaty  of  Ripon, 
the  Scots  receiving  £850  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
and  further  negotiations  being  transferred  to  London.  On  the 
3rd  of  November  the  king  sunmioned  the  Long  Parliament. 

Such  was  the  final  issue  of  Charles's  attempt  to  govern  without 
parliaments — Scotland  in  triumphant  rebellion,  Ireland  only 
waiting  for  a  signal  to  rise,  and  in  England  the  parliament  reviv^ 
with  almost  irresistible  strength,  in  spite  of  the  king,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  alone.  At  this  great  crisis,  which  would  indeed 
have  taxed  the  resolution  and  resource  of  the  most  cool-headed 
and  sagacious  statesman.Charles  failed  signally.  Two  alternative 
courses  were  open  to  him,  either  of  which  still  offered  good 
chances  of  success.  He  might  have  taken  his  stand  on  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  resisted  all  encroach- 
ments on  the  executive  by  the  parliament  by  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means,  which  were  probably  ample,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  have  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  to  si^>port 
him  in  arms;  or  he  might  have  waived  his  rights,  and,  acknow- 
ledging the  mistakes  of  his  past  administration,  have  united 
with  the  parliament  and  creatni  once  more  that  union  of  interests 
and  sentiment  of  the  monarchy  with  the  nation  which  had  made 
England  so  powerful.  Charles,  however,  pretended  to  do  both 
simultaneously  or  by  turns,  and  therefore  accomplished  neither. 
The  illegally  imprisoned  members  of  the  last  parliament,  now 
smarting  with  the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  were  set  free  to  stimulate 
the  violence  of  the  opposition  to  the  king  in  the  new  assembly. 
Of  Charles's  double  statecraft,  however,  the  series  of  incidents 
which  terminated  the  career  of  the  great  Strafford  form  the  most 
terrible  example.  Strafford  had  come  to  London  in  November, 
having  been  assured  by  Charles  that  he  "  should  not  suffer  in  his 
person,  honour  or  fortune,"  but  was  impeached  and  thrown  into 
the  Tower  almost  immediately.  Charles  took  no  steps  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  but  entered  into 
schemes  for  saving  him  by  bringing  up  an  army  to  London,  and 
this  step  exasperated  Strafford's  enemies  and  aidded  new  zeal  to 
the  prosecution.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  after  the  passing  of  the 
attainder  by  the  Commons,  he  repeated  to  Strafford  his  former 
assurances  of  protection.  On  the  ist  of  May  he  appealed  to 
the  Lords  to  spare  his  life  and  be  satisfied  with  rendering  him 
incskpable  of  holding  office.  On  the  2nd  he  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  Tower  by  force.  On  the  loth,  yielding  to  the 
queen's  fears  and  to  the  mob  surging  rotmd  his  palace,  he  signed 
his  death-warrant.  "  If  my  own  person  only  were  in  danger,"  he 
declared  to  the  council,  "  I  would  gUdly  venture  it  to  save  my 
Lord  Strafford's  life;  but  seeing  my  wife,  children,' all  my 
kingdom  are  concerned  in  it,  I  am  forced  to  give  way  unto  it." 
On  the  zxth  he  sent  to  the  peers  a  petition  for  Strafford's  life, 
the  force  of  which  was  completely  annulled  by  the  strange  post- 
script: "  If  he  must  die,  it  were  a  charity  to  reprieve  him  until 
Saturday."  This  tragic  surrender  of  his  great  and  devoted 
servant  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  king's  character,  and  he 
lived  to  repent  it  bitterly.  One  of  his  last  admonitions  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  "  never  to  give  way  to  the  punishment 
of  any  for  their  faithful  service  to  the  crown."  It  was  regarded 
by  Charles  as  the  cause  of  his  own  subsequent  misfortunes, 
and  on  the  scaffold  the  remembrance  of  it  disturbed  his  own  last 
moments.    The  surrender  of  Strafford  was  followed  by  another 


stupendous  concession  by  Charles,  the  surrender  of  his  xiglk 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  without  its  own  consent,  and  the  parlia- 
ment immediately  proceeded,  with  Charles's  consent,  to  s«eep 
away  the  star-chamber,  high  oommission  and  other  extxa-legii 
courts,  and  all  extra-parliamentary  taxation.  Charles,  however, 
did  not  remain  long  or  consistently  in  the  yiddiag  mood,  la 
June  1641  he  engaged  in  a  second  army  pk>t  for  bringing  vp  the 
forces  to  London,  and  on  the  xoth  of  August  be  set  out  for 
Scotland  in  order  to  obtain  the  Scottish  army  a^inst  tk^ 
parliament  in  England;  this  plan  was  obvioasly  doomed  to 
failure  and  was  intem4>ted  by  another  ai^>eal  to  force,  ibt  so- 
called  Incident,  at  which  Charles  was  suspected  (in  aM  prob- 
ability unjustly)  of  having  connived,  consbting  in  an  attcspt 
to  kidnap  and  murder  Argyll,  Hamilton  and  Lanaric,  with  whoia 
he  was  negotiating.  Charles  had  also  apparently  been  intzigniag 
with  Irish  Roman  Catholic  lords  for  military  help  in  return 
for  concessions,  and  he  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  which  now  broke  out.  He  left  Scotland  mote  da- 
credited  than  ever,  having  by  his  concessicHis  made,  to  me 
Hyde's  words,  "  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  that  kingdom,*'  and 
without  gaining  any  advantage. 

Charles  returned  to  London  on  the  25th  of  November  1641  and 
was  immediately  confronted  by  \ht  Grand  RemoBstnace 
(passed  on  the  2 2nd)  ,in which,after  reciting  the  cjiief  pointsol  the 
Idng's  misgovemment,  the  parliament  demanded  the  appoiat- 
ment  of  acceptable  ministers  and  the  constitution  of  an  asaonbty 
of  divines  to  settle  the  religious  question.  On  the  2nd  of  Jannaiy 
1642  Charles  gave  office  to  the  oi^position  roembcxs  Colepep«r 
and  Falkland,  and  at  the  same  time  Hyde  left  the  oppositioB 
party  to  serve  the  king.  Ch&rles  promised  to  take  do  serioa 
step  without  their  advice.  Nevertheless,  entirely  withoul  tfadr 
knowledge,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen  whose  xmpetch- 
ment  was  intended,  Charles  on  the  4th  made  the  rash  and  fan! 
attempt  to  seize  with  an  armed  force  the  five  members  of  the 
Commons,  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Hesilrige  and  Strode,  whoa, 
together  with  Mandeville  (afterwards  earl  of  Mandiester)  in  the 
Lords,  he  had  impeached  of  high  treason.  No  English  sovcreip 
ever  had  (or  has  since  that  time)  penetrated  into  the  House  oi 
Commons.  So  complete  and  flagrant  a  violation  of  pariiamentixy 
liberties,  and  an  appeal  so  crude  and  glaring  to  bntte  foice,  onild 
only  be  justified  by  complete  success;  but  the  court  plans  had 
been  betrayed,  and  were  known  to  the  offending  members,  vho. 
by  order  of  the  House,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city  befbte  the 
king's  arrival  with  the  soldiers.  Charl»,  on  entering  the  Hoose, 
found  "  the  birds  flown,"  and  returned  bafiSed,  having  threva 
away  the  last  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  (see  Ixxteall, 
William).  The  next  day  Charles  was  equally  unsucctasfiil  ia 
obtaining  their  surrender  in  the  dty.  "  The  king  had  the  wont 
day  in  London  yesterday,"  wrote  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  **  that 
ever  he  had,  the  people  crying  '  privilege  of  parliamesit '  by 
thousands  and  prayed  God  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  kmg.  shatticf 
up  their  shops  and  standing  at  their  doors  with  swords  and  hal- 
berds." *  On  the  loth,  amidst  general  manifestations  of  hostility. 
Charles  left  Whitehall  to  prepare  for  war,  destined  never  to  retm 
till  he  was  brought  back  by  his  victorious  enemies  to  die. 

Several  months  followed  spent  in  manoeuvres  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  forces  and  in  a  paper  war  of  controversy.  On  the 
23rd  of  April  Charles  was  refused  entry  into  Hull,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  June  the  parliament  sent  to  him  the  "  Nineteen  Piopo> 
sitions,"  claiming  the  whole  sovereignty  and  government  for  the 
parliament,  including  the  choice  of  the  ministers,  the  judges,  and 
the  control  of  the  army,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  miliUry  events  of  the  war  are  described 
in  the  article  Great  Rebeluon.  On  the  22nd  of  August  the 
king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  *an  the  23rd  of 
October  he  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  EdgdiiU,  occupfing 
Oxford  and  advancing  as  far  as  Brentford.  Jt  seemed  poeibk 
that  the  war  might  immediately  be  ended  by  Ciiaries  penetrating 
to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position  and  occupying  Loodoo,  bat 
he  drew  back  on  the  13th  of  November  before  the  parliamcntaiy 
force  at  Tumham  Green,  and  avoided  a  decisive  contest. 

1  HisL  MSS.  C<mm. :    Jf 55.  0/  Lord  MmUagu  ^  BmhImw.  141. 
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Next  year  (1643)  another  campaign,  for  sUtroutading  instead  of 
penetrating  into  London,  was  projected.  Newcastle  and  Hopton 
were  to  advance  from  the  north  and  west,  seize  the  north  and 
south  banks  of  the  river  below  the  dty,  destroy  its  commerce, 
and  combine  with  Charles  at  Oxford,  The  royalist  force,  however, 
in  spite  of  victories  at  Adwalton  Moor  (June  30th)  and  Round  way 
Down  (July  13th),  did  not  succeed  in  combining  with  Charles, 
Newcastle  in  the  north  being  kept  back  by  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Hull,  and  Hopton  in  the 
west  being  detained  by  their  successful  holding  out  at  Plymouth. 
Being  too  weak  to  attempt  anything  alone  against  London, 
Charies  marched  to  besiege  Gloucester,  Essex  following  him  and 
relieving  the  place.  Subsequently  the  rival  forces  fought  the 
indecisive  first  battle  of  Newbury,  and  Charles  failed  in  prevent- 
ing tlM  return  of  Essex  to  London.  Meanwhile  on  the  ist  of 
February  the  parliament  had  submitted  proposals  to  Charles 
at  Oxford,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  and  Charles's 
unwise  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  stir  up  a  rising  in  his  favour 
in  the  city,  known  as  Waller's  Plot,  injured  his  cause  considerably. 
He  once  more  turned  for  help  to  Ireland,  where  the  cessation  of 
the  campaign  against  the  rebels  was  agreed  upon  on  the  xsth  of 
September  1643,  and  several  English  regiments  became  thereby 
available  for  employment  by  the  king  in  England.  .  Charles  also 
accepted  the  proposal  for  bringing  over  aooo  Irish.  On  the  22nd 
of  January  1644  the  king  opened  the  rival  parliament  at  Oxford. 

The  campaign  of  1644  began  far  less  favourably  for  Charles 
than  the  two  last,  principally  owing  to  the  aUiance  now  made 
between  the  Scots  and  the  parliament,  the  parliament  taking  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  on  the  25th  of  September  1643, 
and  the  Scottish  army  crossing  the  border  on  the  19th  of  January 
1644.  No  attempt, was  this  year  made  against  London,  and 
Rupert  was  sent  to  Newcastle's  succour  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  disaster  of  Marston  Moor  on  the  2nd  of  July  mined  Charles's 
last  chances  in.  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  Charles  himself  had 
defeated  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  he 
subsequently  followed  Essex  to  the  west,  compelling  the  surrender 
of  Essex's  infantry  at  Lostwithiel  on  the  2nd  of  September. 
With  an  ill-timed  leniency  he  allowed  the  men  to  go  free  after 
giving  up  their  stores  and  arms,  and  on  his  return  towards 
Oxford  he  was  confronted  again  by  Essex's  army  at  Newbury, 
combined  now  with  that  of  Waller  and  of  Manchester.  Charles 
owed  his  escape  here  from  complete  annihilation  only  to 
Manchester's  unwillingness  to  inflict  a  total  defeat,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  get  away  with  his  artillery  to  Oxford  and  to  revictual 
Donnington  Castle  and.  Basing  House. 

The  negotiations  carried  on  at  Uxbridge  during  January  and 
February  1645  failed  to  secure  a  settlement,  and  on  the  X4th  of 
June  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  king's  forces  by  the  new  model 
army  at  Naseby  practically  ended  the  civil  war.  Charles,  how- 
ever, refused  to  make  peace  on  Rupert's  advice,  and  considered 
it  a  point  of  honour  "  neither  to  abandon  God's  cause,  injure  my 
successors,  nor  forsake  my  friends."  His  chief  hope  was  to  join 
Montrose  in  Scotland,  but  his  march  north  was  prevented  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  on  the  24th  of  September  he  witnessed 
from  the  waUs  of  Chester  the  rout  of  his  followers  at  Rowton 
Heath.  He  now  entered  into  a  series  of  intrigues,  mutually 
destructive,  which,  becoming  known  to  the  different  parties, 
exasperated  all  and  diminished  still  further  the  king's  credit. 
One  proposal  was  the  levy  of  a  foreign  force  to  reduce  the  kingdom; 
another,  the  supply  through  the  marquis  of  Ormonde  of  xo,ooo 
Irish.  Correspondence  relating  to  these  schemes,  fatally  com- 
promising as  they  were  if  Charles  hoped  ever  to  rule  England 
again,  was  discovered  by  his  enemies,  including  the  Glamorgan 
treaty,  which  went  much  further  than  the  instructions  to 
Ormonde,  but  of  which  the  full  responsibility  has  never  been 
really  traced  to  Charles,  who  on  the  29th  of  January  1646  dis- 
avowed his  agent's  proceedings.  He  simultaneously  treated  with 
the  parliament,  and  promised  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
if  they  and  the  pope  would  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  church.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  parliamentary  forces  had 
been  closing  round  Oxford.  On  the  37th  of  April  the  king  left 
the  dty,  and  on  the  sth  of  May  gave  himself  ud  to  th*  Scottish 


army  at  Newark,  arriving  on  the  X3th  with  them  at  Newcastle. 
On  the  X3th  of  July  the  parliament  sent  to  Charles  the 
"  Newcastle  Propositions,"  which  included  the  extreme  demands 
of  Charles'sacceptanceof  the  Covenants,  theaboli  tion  of  episcopacy 
and  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  severer  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  parliamentary  control  of  the  forces,  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  Cessation,  and  a  long  list  of  royalists 
to  be  exempted  from  pardon.  Charles  returned  no  definite  answer 
for  several  months.  He  imagined  that  he  might  now  find  support 
in  Scottish  royalism,  encouraged  by  Montrose's  series  of  brilliant 
victories,  but  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  latter's  defeat  at 
Philiphaugh  on  the  3rd  of  September.  The  Scots  insisted  on  the 
Covenant  and  on  the  permanent  establishment  of  Presbyterianism, 
while  Charles  would  only  consent  to  a  temporary  maintenance 
for  three  years.  Accordingly  the  Scots,  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  part  of  their  army  arrears  by  the  parliament,  marched  home  on 
the  30th  of  January  1647,  leaving  Charles  behind,  who  under  the 
care  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  was  conducted  to 
Holmby  House.  Thence  on  the  x  2th  of  May  he  sent  his  answer 
to  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  offering  the  militia  to  the  parlia- 
ment for  ten  years  and  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  for 
three,  while  a  final  settlement  on  religion  was  to  be  reached 
throiigh  an  assembly  of  twenty  divines  at  Westminster.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  negotiation  with  the  parliament  Charles's  person 
was  seized,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1647,  by  Cornet  Joyce  under  instruct- 
tions  of  the  army,  which  soon  afterwards  occupied  London  and 
overpowered  the  parliament,  placing  Charles  at  Hampton  Court. 
If  Charles  could  have  remained  firm  to  either  one  or  the  other 
faction,  and  have  made  concessions  either  to  Presbyterianism 
or  on  the  subject  of  the  militia,  he  might  even  now  have  pre- 
vailed. But  he  had  learned  notMng  by  experience,  and  con  tioued 
at  this  juncture  his  characteristic  policy  of  intrigue  and  double- 
dealing,  "  playing  his  game,"  to  use  his  own  words,  negotiating 
with  both  parties  at  once,  not  with  the  object  or  "wish  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  with  either,  but  to  augment  their  disputes,  gain 
time  and  profit  ultimately  by  their  divisions.  The  "  Heads  of  the 
Proposab,"  submitted  to  Charles  by  the  army  on  the  28th  of 
July  X647,  were  terms  conceived  on  a  basis  far  broader  and  more 
statesmanlike  than  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  and  such  as 
Charles  might  well  have  accepted.  The  proposals  on  religion 
anticipated  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689.  lliere  was  no  mention 
of  episcopacy,  and  its  existence  was  thereby  indirectly  admitted, 
but  complete  religious  freedom  for  all  Protestant  denominations 
was  provided,  and  the  power  of  the  church  to  inflict  civil  penalties 
abolished,  while  it  was  also  suggested  that  dangers  from  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jesuits  might  be  avoided  by  means  other  than 
enforcing  attendance  at  church.  The  parliament  was  to  dissolve 
itself  and  be  succeeded  by  biennial  assemblies  elected  on  a  re- 
formed franchise,  not  to  be  dissolved  without  their  own  consent 
before  120  days,  and  not  to  sit  more  than  240  days  in  the  two 
years.  A  council  of  state  was  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  state  and  conclude  peace  and  war  subject  to  the  approvad 
of  parliament,  and  to  control  the  militia  for  ten  years,  the  com- 
manders being  appointed  by  parliament,  as  also  the  officers  of 
state  for  ten  years.  No  peer  created  since  May  the  2xst,  1642, 
was  to  sit  in  parliament  without  consent  of  both  Houses,  and 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Commons.  Only  five  persons  were  excepted  from  am- 
nesty, but  royalists  were  not  to  hold  office  for  five  years  and 
not  to  sit  in  the  Conunons  tiU  the  end  of  the  second  biennial 
parliament  Proposals  for  a  series  of  reforms  were  also  added. 
Charles,  however,  was  at  the  same  time  negotiating  with  Lauder- 
dale for  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots,  and  imagined  he 
could  win  over  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  by  "  proffers  of  advantage 
to  themselves."  The  precious  opportunity  was  therefore  allowed 
to  slip  by.  On  *ht  9th  of  September  he  rejected  the  proposals 
of  the  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism. 
His  hopes  of  gaining  advantages  by  pla3ring  upon  the  differences 
of  his  opponents  proved  a  complete  faUure.  Fresh  terms  were 
drawn  up  by  the  army  and  parliament  together  on  the  loth  of 
November,  but  before  these  could  be  presented,  Charles,  on  the 
xxth,  had  escaped  to  C^arisbrooke  Oistle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
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Thence  on  the  x6th  he  sent  a  message  offering  Presbyterianlsm 
for  three  years  and  the  militia  for  his  lifetime  to  the  parliament, 
but  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  episcoi>acy.  On  the  28th 
of  December  he  refused  his  assent  to  the  Four  Bills,  which  de- 
manded the  militia  for  parliament  for  twenty  yean  and  prac> 
tically  for  ever,  annulled  the  honours  recently  granted  by  the 
king  and  his  declarations  against  the  Houses,  and  gave  to  parlia- 
ment the  right  to  adjourn  to  any  pbce  it  wished.  On  the  3rd 
of  January  1648  the  Commons  agreed  to  a  resolution  to  address 
the  king  no  further,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Lords  on 
the  15th. 

Charles  had  meanwhile  taken  a  further  fatal  step  which 
brought  about  his  total  destruction.  On  the  26th  of  December 
1647  he  had  signed  at  Carisbrooke  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners the  secret  treaty  called  the  "Engagement,"  whereby 
the  Scots  undertook  to  Invade  England  on  his  behalf  and  restore 
him  to  the  throne  on  condition  of  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianlsm for  three  years  and  the  suppression  of  the  sectarians. 
In  consequence  the  second  dvil  war  broke  out  and  the  Scots 
invaded  England  under  Hamilton.  The  royalist  risings  in 
England  were  soon  suppressed,  and  Cromwell  gained  an  easy 
and  decisive  victory  over  the- Scots  at  Preston.  Charles  was 
now  left  alone  to  face  his  enemies,  with  the  whole  tale  of  his 
intrigues  and  deceptions  unmasked  and  exposed.  The  last 
intrigue  with  the  Scots  was  the  most  unpardonable  in  the.  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries,  no  less  wicked  and  monstrous  than  his 
design  to  conquer  En^and  by  the  Irish  soldiers;  "a  more 
prodigious  treason,"  said  CromweU,  "  than  any  that  had  been 
perfected  before;  because  the  former  quarrel  was  that  English- 
men might  rule  over  one  another;  this  to  vassalize  us  to  a 
foreign  nation."  CromweU,  who  up  to  this  point  had  shown 
himself  foremost  in  supporting  the  negotiations  with  the  king, 
now  spoke  of  the  treaty  of  Newport,  which  he  foimd  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  act  of  negotiating  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  as 
"  this  mining  hypocritical  agreement."  Charles  had  engaged 
In  these  negotiations  only  to  gain  time  and  find  opportimity  to 
escape.  "  The  great  concession  I  made  this  day,"  he  wrote  on 
the  7th  of  October,  **  was  made  merely  in  order  to  my  escape." 
At  the  beginning  he  had  stipulated  that  no  concession  from  him 
should  be  valid  unless  an  agreement  were  reached  upon  every 
point.  He  had  now  consented  to  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
parliament,  including  the  repudiation  of  the  Irish  Cessation,  the 
surrender  of  the  delinquents  and  the  cession  of  the  militia  for 
twenty  years,  and  of  the  offices  of  state  to  parliament,  but  re- 
mained firm  in  his  refusal  to  abolish  episcopacy,  consenting 
only  to  Presbyterianlsm  for  three  years.  Charles's  devotion  to 
the  church  is  undoubted.  In  April  1646,  before  his  flight  from 
Oxford,  inspired  perhaps  by  superstitious  fears  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  misfortunes,  he  had  delivered  to  Sheldon,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  written  vow  (now  in  the  library  of 
St  Paul's  cathedral)  to  restore  all  church  lands  held  by  the 
crown  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne;  and  almost  his  last 
injunction  to  the  prince  of  Wales  was  that  of  fidelity  to  the 
national  church.  His  present  firmness,  however,  in  its  support 
was  caused  probably  less  by  his  devotion  to  it  than  by  his  desire 
to  secure  the  failure  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  his  attempts  to 
escape  naturally  weakened  the  chances  of  success.  Cromwell 
now  supported  the  petitions  of  the  army  against  the  treaty.  On 
the  z6th  of  November  the  council  of  officers  demanded  the  trial 
of  the  king,  "  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles," 
and  on  the  27th  of  November  the  parliamentary  conmussioners 
returned  from  Newport  without  having  secured  Charles's 
consent.  Charies  was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle  on  the  xst  of 
December,  where  he  remained  till  the  19th,  thence  being  taken 
to  Windsor,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23rd.  On  the  6th  "  Pride's 
Purge  "  had  removed  from  the  Commons  all  those  who  might 
show  any  favour  to  the  king.  On  the  25th  a  last  attempt  by  the 
council  of  officers  to  come  to  terms  with  him  was  repulsed.  On 
the  I  St  of  January  the  remnant  of  the  Commons  resolved  that 
Charles  was  guilty  of  treason  by  "  levying  war  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  of  England";  on  the  4th  they  declined 
their  own  power  to  make  laws  without  the  lords  or  the  sovereign, 


and  on  the  6th  established  a  "  high  court  of  justice  "  to  try  the 
king.  On  the  19th  Charles  was  brought  to  St  Jaaaes's  Pkbts. 
and  on  the  next  day  his  trial  began  In  Westminster  Hall,  vithoA 
the  assistance  of  any  of  the  judges,  f/ho  ail  refoaed  to  take  port 
in  the  proceedings.  He  laughed  aloud  at  hearing  faimsdf  cafied 
a  traitor,  and  immediately  demanded  l^  what  anthotity  he  vas 
tried.  He  had  been  in  treaty  with  the  parliament  la  the  Ide  of 
Wi^t  and  taken  thence  by  force;  he  saw  no  lords  pRse&L 
He  was  told  by  Bradshaw,  the  president  of  the  court,  that  ht 
was  tried  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  Kngiand,  who  had 
elected  him  king;  Charies  making  the  obvious  reply  that  he  vas 
king  by  Inheritance  and  not  by  election,  that  EngJand  had  beta 
for  more  than  ipoo  years  an  hoeditary  kingdom,  ajid  Bndshav 
cutting  short  the  discussion  by  adjourning  the  court.  Ob  tht 
22nd  Charles  repeated  his  reasoning,  adding,  '*  It  is  w>t  By  a»e 
alone;  it  is  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  Fagbfwt 
and  do  you  pretend  what  you  will,  I  stand  more  f<n-  tfaeir  Ebcrtks, 
for  if  power  without  law  may  make  laws  ...  I  do  not  kaov 
what  subject  he  is  in  England  that  can  be  sure  of  his  lifie  a  aj- 
thing  that  he  calls  his  own."  On  the  23id  he  a^aln  refused  10 
plead.  The  court  was  adjourned,  and  there  were  seveial  $ifB 
that  the  army  in  their  prosecution  of  the  king  had  not  the  naiicc 
at  their  back.  While  iht  soldieis  had  shouted  **Jisticc1 
justice  I"  as  the  king  passed  throu^  their  ranks,  the  dviiaa 
spectators  from  the  end  of  the  haU  had  cried  "  God  save  the 
Idngl"  There  was  oonsiderabk  opposition  and  refaKtance  ta 
proceed  among  the  members  of  the  oourL  On  the  96th,  hovctcr. 
the  court  decided  imanlmously  upon  his  execatioii,  and  00  tk 
a7th  Charles  was  brought  into  court  tcr  the  last  time  to  hcu 
his  sentence.  His  request  to  be  heard  before  the  Locds  and 
Commons  was  rejected,  and  his  attempts  to  answer  the  chai^ 
of  the  president  were  silenced.  Sentence  was  pconoonced,  aai 
the  king  was  removed  by  the  soldiers,  uttering  his  last  brakes 
protest:  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak.  Expect  what  justice 
other  people  will  have." 

In  these  last  hours  Charles,  who  was  probably  weaiy  d 
life,  showed  a  renmrkable  digni^  and  self-possession,  and  a  fos 
resignation  supported  by  religious  faith  and  fay  the  ahsohste 
conviction  of  his  own  innocence,  which,  says  Burnet,  "  anuaed 
all  pec^le  and  that  so  much  the  more  because  it  was  not  natmii 
to  him.  It  was  imputed  to  a  very  extraordinaiy  measuie  of 
supernatural  assistance  .  .  .;  it  was  owing  to  sometfat^ 
within  himself  that  he  went  through  so  many  indignities  vitk 
so  much  true  greatness  without  dhorder  or  any  sort  of  affecta- 
tion." Nothing  in  his  life  became  Charles  like  the  leaving  it 
"  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean  Upon  that  menaorable  scene. " 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  <^  January  he  said  his  last  sad 
farewell  to  his  younger  children,  Elizabeth  and  Henry,  deke 
of  Gloucester.  On  the  30th  at  ten  o'dock  he  walked  aom 
from  St  James's  to  Whitehall,  calling  <m  his  guard  **is  s 
pleasant  manner  "  to  walk  apace,  and  at  two  be  stepped  npoo 
the  scaffold  from  a  window,  probably  the  middle  one,  of  the 
Banqueting  House  (see  Architecittxe,  Plate  VI.,  fig.  75).  He 
was  separated  from  the  people  by  large  ranks  of  soldkTS» 
and  his  last  speech  only  reached  Juxon  and  those  with  hka 
on  the  scaffold.  He  declared  that  he  had  desired  the  Kbrrty 
and  freedom  of  the  people  as  mucb  as  any;  "  bot  I  must  teO 
you  that  their  llber^  and  freedom  consists  in  having  govern- 
menL  ...  It  is  not  their  having  a  share  in  the  govenuaeat. 
that  is  nothing  appertaining  unto  them.  A  sabject  and  a 
sovereign  are  dean  different  things."  These,  together  with  his 
declaration  that  he  died  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eo^Jand, 
and  the  mysterious  "  Remember,"  qx>ken  to  Jnxoo,  vtrc 
Charles's  lut  words.  ''It  much  discontents  the  dtsaens.'* 
wrote  a  spectator;  ''ye  manner  of  his  deportment  was  \Try 
resolutely  with  some  smiling  countenances,  intimating  his 
willingness  to  be  out  of  his  troubles."  >  "The  blow  I  saw  ^vea/' 
wrote  another,  Philip  Henry,  "  and  can  truly  say  with  a  s&d 
heart,  at  the  instant  whereof,  I  remember  well,  there  was  sock 
a  grone  by  the  Thousands  then  present  as  I  never  heard  before 
and  desire  I  may  never  hear  again.  There  was  according  to 
>  Nolet  and  Querits,  7th  ser.,  viH.  526^ 
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order  one  Troop  immediately  marching  fromwards  Chazing-Cross 
to  Wcfltfflinater  and  another  fromwards  Westminster  to  Charing- 
Cross,  puxposely  to  masker  "  (t.e.  to  overpower)  "  the  people 
and  to  di^>erse  and  scatter  them,  so  that  I  had  much  adoe 
amongst  the  rest  to  escape  home  without  hurt"  ^ 

Amidst  such  scenes  of  violence  was  at  last  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  Charles.  "  It  is  lawful,"  wrote  Milton,  "  and  hath  been 
held  so  through  all  ages  for  any  one  who  have  the  power  to  call 
to  account  a  Tyrant  or  wicked  King  and  after  due  conviction  to 
depose  and  put  him  to  death."'  But  here  (it  might  well  be 
contended)  there  had  been  no  "  due  conviction."  The  execution 
had  been  the  act  of  the  king's  personal  enemies,  of  "  only  some 
fifty  or  sixty  governing  Englishmen  with  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the 
midst  of  them"  an  act  technically  illegal,  morally  unjustifiable 
because  the  supposed  crimes  of  Charles  had  been  condoned  by 
the  later  negotiations  with  him,  and  indefensible  on  the  ground  of 
public  expediency,  for  the  king's  death  proved  a  lu  greater 
obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  settled  government  than  his 
life  could  have  been.  The  result  was  an  extraordinary  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  favour  of  Charles  and  the  monarchy,  in  which  the 
incidents  of  his  misgovemment  were  completely  forgotten.  He 
soon  became  in  the  popular  veneration  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 
His  fate  was  compared  with  the  Crucifixion,  and  his  trials  and 
sufferings  to  those  of  the  Saviour.  Handkerchiefs  dipped  in  his 
blood  wrought  "  miracles,"  and  the  EikoH  Basilike,  published 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  presented  to  the  public  a  touching 
if  not  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  sovereign.  At  the 
Restoration  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  the  service  appointed 
for  use  on  the  occasion  was  only  removed  from  the  prayer-book 
in  X  859.  The  same  conception  of  Charles  as  a  martyr  for  religion 
appeals  still  to  many,  and  has  been  stimulated  by  modem 
writers.  "  Had  Charles  been  willing  to  abandon  the  diurch  and 
give  up  episcopacy,"  says  Bishop  Creighton,  "  he  might  have 
saved  his  throne  and  his  life.  But  on  this  point  Charles  stood 
firm,  for  this  he  died  and  by  dying  saved  it  for  the  future."' 
Gladstone,  Keble,  Newman  write  in  the  same  strain.  ''  It  was 
for  the  Church,"  says  Gladstone,  "  that  Charles  shed  his  blood 
upon  the  scaffold."^  ''I  rest,"  says  Newman,  "ot  the  scenes 
of  past  years,  from  the  Upper  Room  in  Acts  to  the  Court  of 
Carisbrooke  and  Uxbridge."  The  injustice  and  violence  of  the 
king's  death,  however,  the  pathetic  dignity  of  his  last  days,  and 
the  many  noble  traits  in  his  character,  cannot  blind  us  to  the 
real  causes  of  his  downfall  and  destruction,  and  a  sober  judgment 
cannot  allow  that  Charles  was  really  a  martyr  either  for  the 
church  or  for  the  popular  liberties. 

The  constitutional  struggle  between  the  crown  and  parliament 
had  not  been  initiated  by  Charles  I.  It  was  in  full  existence  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  distinct  traces  appear  towards  the 
latter  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  Charles,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  inherited  a  situation  for  which  he  was  not  responsible, 
nor  can  he  be  justly  blamed,  according  to  the  ideas  of  kingship 
which  then  prevailed,  for  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  as  precious  and  sacred  personal  possessions  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  hand  down  intact  to  his  successors.  Neither  will 
his  persistence  in  refusing  to  yield  up  the  control  of  the  executive 
to  the  parliament  or  the  army,  or  his  zeal  in  defending  the 
national  church,  be  altogether  censured.  In  the  event  the  parlia- 
ment proved  quite  incapable  of  governing,  an  army  uncontrolled 
by  the  sovereign  was  shown  to  constitute  a  more  grievous 
tyranny  than  Charles's  most  arbitrary  rule,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  church  seen  to  make  room  only  for  a  sectarian  despotism 
as  intolerable  as  the  Laudian.  The  natural  inference  might  be 
that  both  conceptions  of  government  had  much  to  support 
them,  that  they  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  colUsion, 
and  that  the  actual  individuals  in  the  drama,  including  the  king 
himself,  were  rather  the  victims  of  the  greatness  of  events  than 
real  actors  in  the  scene,  still  less  the  controllers  of  their  own 

>  Letters  and  Diaries  of  P.  Henry  (1883),  is. 

'  Tenure  of  Kinfs  and  Magistrates, 
'  Lectures  on  Arehbuhop  Laud  (1895),  P*  ^5. 
*  Remarks  on  lie  Royal  Supremacy  (1850),  p.  57. 


and  the  national  destiny.  A  closer  insii^t,  however,  shows  that 
biographical  more  than  abstract  historical  elements  determined 
the  actual  course  and  issue  of  the  Rebellion.  The  great  con- 
stitutional and  religious  points  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  though  doubtless  involving  principles  vital  to  the 
national  interests,  would  not  alone  have  sufficed  to  destroy 
Charles.  Monarchy  was  too  much  venerated,  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  life,  to  be  hastily  and  easily  extirpated; 
the  perils  of  removing  the  foundation  of  all  government,  law 
and  order  were  too  obvious  not  to  be  shunned  at  almost  all  costs. 
Still  less  can  the  crowning  tragedy  6f  the  king's  death  find  its 
real  explanation  or  justification  in  these  disputes  and  antagon- 
isms. The  real  cause  was  the  complete  discredit  into  which 
Charies  had  brought  himself  and  the  monarchy.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  daily  life  and  of  business  cannot  continue  without 
some  degree  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  individuals 
brought  into  contact,  far  less  could  relations  be  maintained  by 
subjects  with  a  king  endowed  with  the  enormous  powers  then 
attached  to  the  kingship,  and  with  whom  agreements,  promises, 
negotiations  were  merely  subterfuges  and  prevarications.  We 
have  seen  the  series  of  tmhappy  falsehoods  and  deceptions 
which  constituted  Charles's  statecraft,  beginning  with  the 
fraud  concerning  the  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  at  his 
marriage,  the  evasions  with  which  he  met  the  Petition  of  Right, 
the  abandonment  of  Strafford,  the  simultaneous  negotiation 
with,  and  betrayal  of,  all  parties.  Strafford's  report^  words 
on  hearing  of  his  desertion  by  Charles,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,"  re-echo  through  the  whole  of  Charles's  reign.  It  was 
the  degradation  and  di^onour  of  the  kingship,  and  Uie  personal 
loss  of  credit  which  Charles  suffered  through  these  transactions — 
which  never  appear  to  have  caused  him  a  moment's  regret  or 
uneasiness,  but  the  fatal  consequence  of  which  were  seen  only 
too  clearly  by  men  like  Hyde  and  Falkland — that  were  the  real 
causes  of  the  rebellion  and  of  the  king's  execution.  The  con- 
stitutional and  religious  grievances  were  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  corroding  suspicions  which  slowly  consumed 
the  national  loyalty.  In  themsdves  there  was  nothing  incapable 
of  settlement  either  through  the  spint  of  union  which  existed 
between  Elizabeth  and  her  subjects,  or  by  the  principle  of 
compromise  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  settle- 
ment in  x688.  The  bond  of  union  between  his  people  and 
himself  Charles  had,  however,  early  broken,  and  compromise 
is  only  possible  between  parties  both  of  whom  can  acknowledge 
to  some  extent  the  force  of  the  other's  position,  which  can  trust 
one  another,  and  which  are  sincere  in  their  endeavour  to  reach 
agreement.  Thus  on  Charles  himself  chiefly  falb  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  catastn^he. 

His  character  and  motives  fill  a  large  place  in  English  history, 
but  they  have  never  been  fully  understood  and  possibly  were 
largely  due  to  physical  causes.  His  weakness  as  a  child  was  so 
extreme  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  outgrew  physical 
defects,  and  as  a  young  man  excelled  in  horsemanship  and  in 
the  sports  of  the  times,  but  always  retained  an  impediment  of 
speech.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  reserve  and  reticence 
were  especially  noticed.  Buckingham  was  the  only  person  who 
ever  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  after  his  death  Charles  placed 
entire  confidence  in  no  man.  This  isolation  was  the  cause  of  an 
ignorance  of  men  and  of  the  world,  and  of  an  incapacity  to 
appreciate  the  ideas,  principles  and  motives  of  others,  while  it 
prepared  at  the  same  time  a  fertile  soil  for  receiving  those 
exalted  conceptions  of  kingship,  of  divine  right  and  prerogative, 
which  came  iuto  vogue  at  this  period,  together  with  those 
exaggerated  ideas  of  his  own  personal  supremacy  and  importance 
to  which  minds  not  quite  normal  are  always  especially  inclined. 
His  character  was  marked  by  a  weakness  which  sUrked  and 
postponed  the  settlement  of  difficulties,  by  a  meanness  and 
ingratitude  even  when  dealing  with  his  most  devoted  followers, 
by  an  obstinacy  which  only  feigned  compliance  and  by  an  untruth- 
fulness which  differed  widely  from  his  son's  unblushing  deceit, 
which  found  always  some  /eservation  or  excuse,  but  which  while 
more  scrupulous  was  also  more  dangerous  and  insidious  because 
employed  continually  as  a  principle  of  oonduct    Yet  Charles,  in 


qrft«o[biif«lin9,IudinanySnc(|iutiIia.  CUnndoii. who wu 
fully  coudousof  them,  who  d(>«  nol  vcntuie  to  oU  him  s  good 
king,  uid  aUowk  that "  his  kingly  virtues  had  fwme  mixture  and 
alLoy  that  hlndetpd  th^m  from  Ehiniag  in  full  lustTCj"  declares 
that  **  he  was  if  ever  aoy,  the  moit  worthy  of  the  title  of  an 
Honest  Man,  ta  great  a  lover  of  justice  that  no  temptation  could 
dispose  him  to  a  wroo^ul  action  except  that  it  was  disguised  to 
him  that  he  believed  it  just,"  "  the  worthiest  of  gentlemen,  the 
best  maslei,  the  best  ftiend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father 
snd  the  best  Christian  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced." 
With  all  its  deplorable  misuses  and  failings  Charles  I.'i  reign 
belonp  lo  a  sphere  infinilely  superior  to  tliat  of  his  unscrupulous, 
corrupt,  sel£shbul  more  successful  son.  His  private  life  was  with- 
out m  blemish.  Immediately  on  big  accession  be  had  suppressed 
the  disorder  wkich  had  existed  in  the  household  o(  James  I., 
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"  must  never  approach  him  by  bsckstair)  or  private  doon." 
He  maintained  a  strict  sobriety  in  food  and  dress.  He  had  i 
fine  artistic  sense,  and  Milton  reprehends  bira  lor  having  madi 
Shakespeare  "  the  closest  companion  of  his  solitudes  " 
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in  bringing  together  during  twenty  yeaia  an  unrivalled  collection, 
of  which  a  great  part  was  dispersed  at  his  death.  He  showed 
4  noble  insensibility  to  flattery.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
religiaus-  He  wished  to  do  right ,  and  was  conscious  of  the  purity 
of  his  motives.  Those  who  came  Into  contact  with  him,  even 
the  niost  bitter  of  his  opponents,  were  impressed  with  his  good- 
tless.  The  great  tragedy  of  his  life,  to  be  read  in  his  well-known, 
dignified,  but  weak  and  unhappy  features,  and  to  be  followed 
in  his  ine^licable  and  mysterious  choice  of  baneful  instruments, 
such  as  Rupert,  I^aud,  Hunilton,  Glamorgan,  Henrietta  Maria 
— all  in  their  several  ways  working  out  his  destruction — seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  a  fateful  insanity  or  infirmity  of  mind  or 
will,  recalling  the  great  Greek  dmmss  in  which  the  poets  depicted 
frenaied  mortals  rushing  into  their  own  destruction,  impelled 
by  the  unseen  and  superior  powers. 

Tbe  king's  body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  buried  by  the 
few  followers  who  remained  with  him  lo  the  last,  hastily  and 
without  any  funeral  setvice,whichwas  forbiddenby  Iheauthorities, 
in  the  tomb  of  Henry  VHl.,  in  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
where  his  coffin  wti  ideatified  and  opened  in  iSij,  An  "account 
of  what  appeared  "  was  published  by  Sir  Henry  Hajford,  and 
a  bone  abstracted  on  the  occasion  was  replaced  in  the  vault  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VU.)  in  1888.  Charles  I. 
left,  beside  three  children  who  died  in  infancy,  Charles  (after- 
wards Charles  II,);  James  (nflerwiirds  James  H.);  Henry,  duke 
of  Gloucester  (i6j(ri66o)-  Mary  (i6]i  1660)  who  married 
n     lam         Ora  g      Elizabeth      6        6         and   HeuietU, 
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Kj  I  /  Ckar  a  I  600-  dit  by  E,  B. 
11  inu  i  Ckt  la  I  U,  NtvaJOt  by  C  S. 
Terry  898)  Cla  a  I  b  Sir  I  Skel  on  valuable  for  ta  lio- 
ira  ns  8qa  rh  Jtfiniur  /  At  CsnnuOxM  f  K  If  Cla  Ul  L. 
ed.  by  C.  WDrdnworlh  (Henry  Bradshaw  5oc.,  1891)1  Tlu  PtOan 
GalUrj  of  Cinrlil  I.,  by  C.  I^llUn  I1S96).  See  also  OlUwianaf 
stale  Pap€.i,  IriMk  and  Dmislic  Sma;  aUl.  USS.  Comm.  Striu, 
esp.  mSS.  •>!  J.  EUa  HiidtHn.  F.  J.  Siaile  Feljimbe.  Lard  iloilm 
ti  Braalitu,  Duh  of  Rullaiid  ttl  Bdmr  CciUt.  Jtfornii  oj  Onumli, 
Bail  Coviprr  ICair  MSS.).  Eart  of  LoKsdaie  (nole-booki  of  parlia- 

Btil.  Mut,.  33,596  fob.  2%-ii  fieye  to  dphm).  it.'iji,  31,397; 
SbUi  and  Omiui,  ht.  vi,.  vii.,  vlii.,  ii.  indcin:  Eni.  Hitl.  Set. 
ii.  U7  r Charles  and  Glamorgan"  by  S.  R.  Cinliner),  vil.  176; 
Coratill  ilai.  voL  75i  January  1807,  ''  Execution  of  Chartn."  by 
C.  H.  Firth.  tP.  C.  Y.) 

CHARLSi  n.  (1630-1685),  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
aecond  son  of  Charles  I,  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  born 
on  the  19th  of  May  i6jo  ■!  St  Jatnea's  Palace,  and  wu  brought 
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lively  of  the  countess  of  Danet,  WiUiun 
(.avenoun,  auKe  01  newcaslle,  and  the  marqaeia  oi  Henloid 
He  accomptnied  the  king  during  the  campaigns  o(  the  Civl  Wu, 
and  sat  in  the  psiliarnent  al  Oxford,  but  on  the  4th  of  March  i6(j 
he  wu  sent  by  Chaileal,  to  the  west,  accompanied  by  Hyde  a»d 
others  who  formed  bis  caundl.  Owing,  tuwever.  to  the  KOai 
jealousies  and  misconduct  of  Goring  and  Grenville,  aad  tbe 
prince's  own  disregard  and  contempt  of  the  council,  his  presevr 
was  in  no  way  advantageous,  and  could  not  prevent  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  king's  forces  in  1646.  He  retired  (ijth  ti 
February!  lo  Fendennis  Castle  at  Falmouth,  and  on  the  ap|«DSch 
of  Fairfax  (nid  of  March)  lo  Sdlly,  where  he  remained  with 
Hyde  till  tbe  i6tb  of  ApriL  Thence  he  fled  to  Jersey,  aod 
finally  refusing  all  the  overtures  from  the  pArlianiebt,  ud  ii 
opposition  to  the  counsels  of  Hyde,  who  desired  the  pnoce  19 
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by  Hme  de  Mot  teville  as  "well-made,  with  a  swarlby  co 
agreeing  well  with  bis  fine  black  eyes,  a  large  tt^ly  mouth,  a 
graceful  and  dignified  carriage  and  a  fine  figure  ";  and  accerding 
to  the  description  circulated  later  for  his  captmr  after  the  haltle 
of  Worcester,  he  was  over  six  feet  talL  He  received  insmctka 
in  mathematics  from  Hobbes,  and  was  early  ioitiated  ialo  all 
the  vices  of  the  age  by  Buckingham  and  Percy.  In  July  \bi/t 
the  prince  joined  the  loyalist  fleet  and  blockaded  tbe  Thinu* 
with  >  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  teturning  to  Holland,  where  be 
received  the  news  of  tbe  final  royalist  defeats  aikd  altemrds  dL 
the  execution  of  his  father.  On  the  14th  of  January  1649  be 
had  forwarded  to  tbe  council  a  signed  cartt  UjacJbe,  granting  any 
conditions  provided  his  father's  life  were  spared.  He  imiHdi- 
ately  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  proclaimed  in  Sootkad 
(jthof  February)  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Ontbe  ijthcJ 
September,  after  a  visit  to  lui  mother  at  St  f>emuin,  Charks 
went  to  Jersey  and  issued  a  dectaiatton  proclairaiiig  his  ri^ti; 
but,  owing  to  tbe  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Ponmantk,  he  ns 
obliged,  00  tbe  13th  of  February  16  jo,  to  return  again  to  Breda. 
Tbe  projected  invasion  of  Ireland  was  delayed  tlnon^  want  it 
funds  tiU  it  was  too  late;  Hyde's  mission  to  ^ain,  in  thcBiidst 
of  Ctomwell's  successes,  brought  no  assistance,  and  Oiarles  Mw 
turned  to  Scotland  for  aid.  Employing  the  same  imscrupokmt 
and  treacherous  methods  which  bad  proved  10  fatal  to  bis  father, 
he  simultaneously  supported  and  encouraged  the  e^ieditioli  of 

On  the  1st  ol  May  he  signed  the  first  draft  of  a  treaty  u  Breda 
with  the  latter,  in  which  he  accepted  the  Schema  LcagMe  aad 
Covenant,  conceded  the  control  ci  pubUc  and  church  aCairs  10 
the  parliamexl  and  the  kirk,  and  undertook  to  establish  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  three  kingdoms.  He  also  signed  privately  a 
paper  repudiating  Oimonde  and  the  Loyal  Iiiih,  utd  malliDc 
the  cnramissionB  granted  to  them.  In  acting  thus  be  did  not 
scruple  to  desert  his  own  toyslist  folloKett.  and  to  Tepudiate 
and  abandon  the  great  and  noble  Montmse,  whose  bemk  eflim 
he  was  apparently  merely  using  in  order  to  extort  bettn  lems 
from  the  covenanters,  and  who,  having  been  captured  on  the  41k 
of  May,  was  executed  on  tbe  list  in  spite  of  some  attempts  by 
Charles  to  procure  for  him  an  indemnity. 

Thus  perjured  and  disgraced  the  young  king  embarked  i« 
Scotland  on  the  md  of  June^  on  the  nth  when  ofl  HtbgolaEd 
besigned  the  treaty,andanthei3Td,onbisurivaIatSpeym«ih. 
before  Unding,  he  swore  to  both  tbe  covenants.  He  peaoeded 
to  Falkland  near  Perth  and  puaed  throu^  Abenteen.  when 
he  saw  the  mutilated  arm  of  Montrose  suspended  over  the 
city  gate.  He  was  compelled  to  ^^""**t  all  hia  foUowels  exoft 
Buckingham,  and  to  submit  to  interminable  teiinuns,  whidi 
generally  Contained  violent  invectives  against  his  parents  ami 
himself.  To  Arg^  be  promised  the  payment  oi  £4o,aoD  at  bit 
restoration,  doubtless  the  sum  owing  as  anean  of  the  Scottiik 
army  unpaid  when  Charles  t.  was  sunendered  to  Ibe  Ea^ish 
at  Newcastle,  and  entered  into  negotiatiMU  lev  manyiag  bii 
daughter.  In  Auguat  he  was  forced  to  ligD  a  further  dedantkn. 
confessing  his  own  wickedness  Id  dealing  with  the  Irish.hts  latho'i 
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of  prelacy,  besides  ratifying  his  allegiance  to  the  covenants 
and  to  Presbyterianism.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  himself 
secretly  to  King,  dean  of  Tuam,  "  a  true  chUd  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  "  a  true  Cavalier,"  and  avowed  that "  what  concerns 
Ireland  is  in  no  ways  binding  ";  while  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  he  promised  concessions  and  expressed  his  goodwill 
towards  their  church  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  His  attempt,  called 
"  The  Start,"  on  the  4th  of  October  1650,  to  escape  from  the 
faction  at  Perth  and  to  join  Huntly  and  the  royalists  in  the 
north  failed,  and  he  was  overtaken  and  compelled  to  return. 
On  the  xst  of  January  1651  be  was  crowned  at  Scone,  when  be 
was  forced  to  repeat  his  oaths  to  both  the  covenants. 

Meanwhite  Cromwell  had  advanced  and  had  defeated  the 
Presbyterians  at  Dunbar  on  the  3rd  of  September  1650,  sub- 
sequently occupying  Edinburgh.  This  defeat  was  not  wholly 
unwelcome  to  Charles  in  the  circumstances;  in  the  following 
summer,  during  Cromwell's  advance  to  the  north,  he  shook  off 
the  Presbyterian  influence,  and  on  the  3i5t  of  Juty  1651  marched 
south  into  England  with  an  army  of  about  xo,ooo  commanded 
by  David  Leslie.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Carlisle,  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Derby  in  Lancashire,  evaded  the  troops  of  Lambert 
and  Harrison  in  'Cheshire,  marched  through  Shropshire,  meeting 
with  a  rebuff  at  Shrewsbury,  and  entered  Worcester  with  a 
small j  tired  and  dispirited  force  of  only  x 6,000  men  (land  of 
August).  Here  the  decisive  battle,  which  ruined  his  hopes,  and 
in  which  Charles  distinguished  hiinself  by  conspicuous  courage 
and  fortitude,  was.fought  on  the  3rd  of  September.  'After  leading 
an  unsuccessful  cavalry  charge  against  the  enemy  he  fled,  about 
6  P.M.,  accompanied  by  Buckingham,  Derby,  Wilmot,  Lauder- 
dale and  others,  towards  Kidderminster,  taking  refuge  at  White- 
ladies,  about  25  m.  from  Worcester,  where  he  separated  himself 
from  all  his  followers  except  Wilmot,  concealing  himself  in  the 
famous  oak  during  the  6th  of  September,  moving  subsequently 
to  Boscobel,  to  Moseky  and  Bentley  Hall,  and  thence,  disguised 
as  Miss  Lane's  attendant,  to  Abbots  Leigh  near  Bristol,  to  Trent 
in  Somersetshire,  and  finalty  to  the  George  Iim  at  Brighton, 
having  been  recognized  during  the  forty-one  days  of  his  wander- 
ings by  about  fifty  persons,  none  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  reward 
of  £1000  offered  for  his  capttire,  or  of  the  death  penalty  threatened 
for  aiding  his  concealment,  had  betrayed  him. 

He  set  sail  from  Shoreham  on  the  xsth  of  October  1652,  and 
landed  at  F£camp  in  Normandy  the  next  day.  He  resided 
at  Paris  at  St  Germain  till  June  1654,  in  inactivity,  tmable  to 
inake  any  further  effort,  and  living  with  difficulty  on  a  gmnt 
from  Louis  XIV.  of.  600  livres  a  month.  Various  missions  to 
foreign  powers  met  with  failure;  he  was  excluded  from  Holland 
by  the  treaty  made  with  England  in  April  1654,  and  he  antid- 
piated  his  expulsion  from  France,  owing  to  the  new  relations  of 
friendship  established  with  Cromwell,  by  quitting  the  country 
in  July.  He  visited  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  at  Spa,  and 
went  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  thence  finally  proceeding  in  November 
to  Cologne,  where  he  was  hospitably  received.  The  conclusion 
of  Cromwell's  treaty  with  France  in  October  1655,  and  the 
war  between  England  and  Spain,  gave  hope  of  aid  from  the 
latter  power.  In  April  1656  Charles  went  to  Bruges,  and  on  the 
7th  of  February  1658  to  Brussels,  where  he  signed  a  treaty  with 
Don  John  of  Austria,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  by 
which  he  received  an  allowance  in  place  of  his  French  pension 
and  undertook  to  assemble  all  his  subjects  in  France  in  aid  of 
the  Spanish  against  the  French.  This  plan,  however,  came  to 
nothing;  projected  risings  in  England  were  betrayed,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Dunkirk  in  June  1658,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Dunes,  by  the  French  and  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  the  Spanish 
cause  in  Flanders  was  ruined. 

As  long  as  Cromwell  lived  there  appeared  little  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  Charles  and  Hyde  had  been 
aware  of  the  plots  for  his  assassination,  which  had  aroused  no 
disapproval.  By  the  protector's  death  on  the  3rd  of  September 
X658  the  scene  was  wholly  changed,  and  amidst  the  consequent 
confusion  of  factions  the  cry  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
grew  daily  in  strength.  The  premature  royalist  rising,  however, 
in  August  2659  was  defeated,  and  Charles,  who  had  awaited 


the  result  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  pnxxeded  to  Ftienterrabia 
on  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  Maxarin  and  Luis  de  Haro  were 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  induce  both  powers  to 
support  his  cause;  but  the  failure  of  the  attenq>t  in  England 
ensured  the  rejection  of  his  request,  and  he  returned  to 
Brussels  in  December^  visiting  his  mother  at  Paris  on  the  way. 
Events  had  meanwhile  developed  fast  in  favour  of  a  restoration. 
Charles,  by  Hyde's  advice,  had  not  interfered  in  the  movement, 
and  had  avoided  inconvenient  concessions  to  the  various  factions 
by  referring  all  to  a  "  free  parliament."  He  left  Brussels  for 
Breda,  and  issued  in  April  x66o,  together  with  the  letters  to  the 
council,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  houses  of  parliament 
and  the  city,  the  declaration  of  an  amnesty  for  all  except  those 
specially  excluded  afterwards  by  parliament,  which  referred  to 
pariiament  the  settlement  of  estates  and  promised  a  liberty  to 
tender  consciences  in  matters  of  religion  not  contrary  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  8th  of  May  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king- in  West- 
minster Hall  and  elsewhere  in  London.  On  the  a4th  he  sailed 
from  the  Hague,  landing  on  the  26  th  at  Dover,  where  he  was  met 
by  Monk,  whom  he  saluted  as  father,  and  by  the  mayor,  from 
whom  he  accepted  a  "  very  rich  bible,"  "  the  thing  that  he 
loved  above  all  things  in  the  world."  He  reached  London  oa 
the  39th,  hu  thirtieth  birthday,  arriving  with  the  procession^ 
amidst  general  rejoicings  and  "  throu^  a  lane  of  happy  faces," 
at  seven  in  the  evening  at  Whitehall,  where  the  houses  of 
parliament  awaited  his  coming,  to  offer  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  their  congratulations  and  allegiance. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  England  had  been  attended  with 
more  lively  and  geneml  rejoicing  than  Charles's  restoration,  and 
none  was  destined  to  cause  greater  subsequent  disappointment 
and  disillusion.  Indolent,  sensual  and  dissipated  by  nature, 
Charles's  vices  had  greatly  increased  during  his  exile  abroad, 
and  were  now,  with  the  great  turn  of  fortune  which  gave  him 
full  importunity  to  indulge  them,  to  surpass  all  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  control.  A  long  residence  till  the  age  of  thirty 
abroad,  together  with  his  French  bk)od,  had  made  him  politically 
more  of  a  foreigner  than  an  Englishman,  and  he  returned  to 
England  ignorant  of  the  English  constitution,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  secret  adversary  of  the  national  religion,  and  untouched 
by  the  sentiment  of  England's  greatness  or  of  patriotism.  Pure 
selfishness  was  the  basis  of  his  policy  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  Abroad  the  great  national  interests  were  eagerly 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  pension,  and  at  home  his  personal 
ease  and  pleasure  alone  decided  every  measure,  and  the  fate  of 
every  minister  and  subject.  During  his  exile  he  had  surrounded 
himself  with  young  men  of  the  same  spirit  as  himself,  such  as 
Buckingham  and  Bennet,  who,  without  having  any  claim  to 
statesmanship,  inattentive  to  business,  neglectful  of  the  national 
interests  and  national  prejudices,  became  Charles's  chief  advisers. 
With  them,  as  with  their  master,  public  office  was  only  desirable 
as  a  means  of  procuring  enjoyment,  for  which  an  absolute 
monarchy  provided  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Such 
persons  were  now,  accordingly,  destined  to  supplant  the  older 
and  responsible  ministers  of  the  type  of  Clarendon  and  Ormonde, 
men  of  high  character  and  patriotism,  who  followed  definite  lines 
of  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  younger  men  of  ability  and 
standing  were  shut  out  from  office. 

The  first  period  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  (1660-1667)  was  that  of 
the  administration  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  principal  author  of  the 
Restoration  settlement.  The  king  was  granted  the  large  revenue 
of  £1,300,000.  The  naval  and  military  forces  were  disbanded, 
but  Charles  managed  to  retain  under  the  name  of  guards  three 
regiments,  which  remained  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army.  The 
settlement  of  estates  on  a  legal  basis  provided  ill  for  a  large 
number  of  the  king's  adherents  who  had  impoverished  themselves 
in  his  cause.  The  king's  honour  was  directly  involved  in  their 
compensation  and,  except  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  individuals, 
was  tarnished  by  his  neglect  to  afford  them  relief.  Charles  used 
his  influence  to  carry  through  parliament  the  act  of  indemnity, 
and  the  execution  of  some  of  the  regicides  was  a  measure  not  more 
severe  than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  times  and  ctrcumstances; 
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but  that  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  not  a  regicide  and  whose  life 
Charles  had  promised  the  parliament  to  Spare  in  case  of  his  con- 
demnation, was  brought  about  by  Charles's  personal  insistence 
in  revenge  for  the  victim's  high  bearing  during  his  trial,  and  was 
an  act  of  gross  cruelty  and  perfidy.  Charles  was  in  favour  of 
religious  toleration,  and  a  declaration  issued  by  him  in  October 
1660  aroused  great  iiopes;  but  he  made  little  e£fort  to  conciliate 
the  Presbyterians  or  to  effect  a  settlement  through  the  Savoy 
conference,  and  his  real  object  was  to  gain  power  over  all  the 
factions  and  to  free  his  co-religionists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
favour  of  whom  he  issued  his  first  declaration  of  indulgence  (26'th 
of  December  1662),  the  bill  to  give  effect  to  it  being  opposed  by 
Clarendon  and  defeated  in  the  Lords,  and  being  replied  to  by  the 
passing  of  further  acts  against  religious  liberty.  Meanwhile  the 
plot  of  Vennerandof  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  had  been  suppressed 
in  January  i66z,  and  the  king  was  crowned  on  the  a3rd  of  April. 
The  convention  ptarllament  had  been  dissolved  on  the  29th  of 
December  x66o,  and  Charles's  first  parliament,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Restoration,  which  met  on  the  8th  of  May  x66i  and 
continued  till  January  1679,  declared  the  command  of  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  crown,  repudiated  the  talcing  up  of  arms  against 
the  king,  and  repealed  in  1664  the  Triennial  Act,  adding  only  a 
provision  that  there  should  not  be  intermission  of  parllamenls  ^or' 
more  than  three  years.  In  Ireland  the  church  was  re-established, 
and  a  new  settlement  of  land  introduced  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment 1661  and  the  Act  of  Explanation  1665.  The  island  was 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  in  1666  the 
importation  of  cattle  and  horses  into  England  was  forbidden.  In 
Scotland  episcopacy  was  set  up,  the  covenant  to  which  Charles 
had  taken  so  many  solemn  oaths  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  Argyll  brought  to  the  scaffoldf  while  the  kingdom  was  given 
over  to  the  savage  and  corrupt  administration  of  Lauderdale. 
On  the  2  ist  of  May  1 662,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro-French  and  anti- 
Spanish  policy,  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Braganza,  daughter 
of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  by  which  alliance  England  obtained 
Tangier  and  Bombay.  She  brought  him  no  children,  and  her 
attractions  fof  Charles  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  mistress.  Lady 
Castlemaine,  whom  she  was  compelled  to  receive  as  a  lady  of  her 
bedchamber.  In  February  1665  the  ill-omened  war  with  Holland 
was  declared,  during  the  progerss  of  which  it  became  apparent 
how  greatly  the  condition  of  the  national  services  and  the  state 
of  administration  had  deteriorated  since  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  what  extent  En^and  was  isolated  and  abandoned  abroad, 
Michael  de  Ruyter,  on  the  13th  of  June  1667,  carrying  out  his 
celebrated  attack  on  Chatham  and  burning  several  warships. 
The  disgrace  was  unprecedented.  Charles  did  not  show  himself 
and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  abdicated,  but  to  allay  the  popular 
panic  it  was  given  out  "  that  he  was  very  cheerful  that  night  at 
supper  with  his  mistresses."  The  treaty  of  Breda  with  Holland 
(21st  of  July  1667)  removed  the  danger,  but  not  the  ignominy, 
and  Charles  showed  the  real  baseness  of  his  character  when  he 
joined  in  the  popular  outcry  against  Clarendon,  the  upright  and 
devoted  adherent  of  his  father  and  himself  during  twenty-five 
years  of  misfortune,  and  drove  him  into  poverty  and  exile  in  his 
old  age,  recalling  ominously  Charles  I.'s  betrayal  of  Strafford. 

To  Clarendon  now  succeeded  the  ministry  of  Buckingham 
and  Arlington,  who  with  Lauderdale,  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord 
Shaftesbury)and  Clifford,constituted  the  so-called  Cabal  ministry 
in  167  2.  With  these  advisers  Charles  entered  in  to  those  schemes 
so  antagonistic  to  the  national  interests  which  have  disgraced 
his  reign.  His  plan  was  to  render  himself  independent  of  parlia- 
ment and  of  the  nation  by  binding  himself  to  France  and  the 
French  policy  of  aggrandizement,  and  receiving  a  French  pen- 
sion with  the  secret  intention  as  well  of  introducing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  again  into  England.  In  x  66 1  under  Clarendon's 
rule,  the  evil  precedent  had  been  admitted  of  receiving  money 
from  France,  in  1662  Dunkirk  had  been  sold  to  Louis,  and  in 
February  i667.during  the  Dutch  war  a  secret  alliance  had  been 
made  with  Louis,  Charles  promising  him  a  free  hand  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Louis  undertaking  to  support  Charles's  designs 
"  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom."  In  January  1668  Sir  W.  Temple 
bad  made  with  Sweden  and  Holland  the  Triple  Alliance  against 


the  encroachments  and  aggrandizement  of  France^  bat  t^ 
national  policy  was  soon  upset  by  the  kin^s  own  attstl  pbes- 
In  x668  the  conversion  of  his  brother  James  to  Romanism  becajce 
known  to  Charles.  Already  in  1662  the  king  had  sent  Sir  Ridisnl 
Bellinp  to  Rome  to  arrange  the  terms  of  England's  coBvowa, 
and  now  in  x668  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Oliva,  the  geocnJ 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  through  James  de  la  Qodw,  the  ddest 
of  his  natural  sons,  of  whom  he  had  become  the  father  vhai 
scarcely  sixteen  during  his  residence  at  Jersey.  On  the  25th  of 
January  1 669,  at  a  secret  meeting  between  the  two  royal  hnKhers^ 
with  Arlington,  Clifford  and  Arundell  of  Wardour,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  announce  to  Louis  XIV.  the  projected  convezsoo  of 
Charles  and  the  realm,  and  subsequent  negotiations  temuBsied 
in  the  two  secret  treaties  of  Dover.  The  first,  signed  only,  ss»ag 
the  ministers,  by  Arlington  and  Clifford,  the  rest  not  being 
initiated,  on  the  aoth  of  May  1670,  provided  £<»-  the  retura  oi 
England  to  Rome  and  the  joint  attack  of  France  and 
England  upon  Holland,  England's  ally,  together  with  Cbaifes's 
support  of  the  Bourbon  claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  wkik 
Charles  received  a  pension  of  £200,000  a  year.  In  the  second, 
signed  by  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Lauderdale  and  Ashley  on  the 
3xst  of  December  i670,nothing  was  said  about  the  oonvexskxuad 
the  pension  provided  for  that  purpose  was  added  to  the  miiitvy 
subsidy,  neither  of  these  treaties  being  communicated  to  padia- 
ment  or  to  the  nation.  An  immediate  gain  to  Cbazies  was  the 
acquisition  of  another  mistress  in  the  person  of  Louise  de 
K6roualle,the*so-called  "Madam  CarweU,"wbo  had  acaympanied 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  king's  sister,  to  Dover,  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiations,  and  who  joined  Charles's  seraglio,being  created 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Freach 
alliance  throughout  the  reign. 

On  the  24th  of  October  1670,  at  the  very  time  that  these 
treaties  were  in  progress,  Charles  opened  parliament  and  obtained 
a  vote  of  £800,000  on  the  plea  of  supporting  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  in  April  1671,  not  assemUing  agaia 
till  February  x673,and  on  the  2nd  of  January  1672  was  announced 
the  "  stq;>  of  the  exchequer,"  or  national  bankruptcy,  one  of 
the  most  blameworthy  and  unscrupulous  acts  of  the  reign,  by 
which  the  payments  from  the  exchequer  ceased,  nod  bi^e 
numbers  of  persoits  who  had  lent  to  the  government  were  thas 
ruined.  On  the  reassembling  of  parliament  on  the  4th  cf 
February  1673  a  strong  opposition  was  shown  to  the  Cabal 
ministry  which  had  been  coitstituted  at  the  end  of  1672.  The 
Dutch  War,  declared  on  the  X7th  of  March  1672,  thon^  the  c<»i- 
mercial  and  naval  jealousies  of  Hdland  had  certainly  not  dis- 
appeared in  England,  was  unpopukr  because  of  the  alliance  with 
France  and  the  attack  upon  Protestantism,  while  the  kill's 
second  declaration  of  indulgence  (isth  of  March  167s)  aroosed 
still  further  antagonism,  was  declared  illegal  by  the  paiiiament, 
and  was  followed  up  by  the  Test  Act,  which  oUiged  James  and 
Clifford  to  resign  their  offices.  In  February  1674  the  war  with 
Holland  was  dosed  by  the  treaty  of  London  .or  of  Westminster, 
though  Charles  still  gave  Louis  a  free  hand  in  his  aggressive 
policy  towards  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Cabal  was  dnves 
from  office.  Danby  (afterwards  duke  of  Leeds)  now  becane 
chief  minister;  but,  though  in  reality  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
national  policy,  he  could  not  hope  to  keep  his  place  withoat 
acquiescence  in  the  king's  schemes.  In  November  1675  Charles 
again  prorogued  parliament,  and  did  not  summon  it  again  till 
February  1677,  when  it  was  almost  immediatdy  pnotogued. 
On  the  17  th  of  February  1676  ,with  Danby's  knowledge,  Chuks 
concluded  a  further  treaty  with  Louis  by  which  he  uzKkrtook  to 
subordinate  entirely  his  foreign  policy  to  that  of  France,  ai^ 
received  an  annual  pension  of  £100,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
Danby  succeeded  in  effecting  the  mairtage  (4  th  of  November 
X677)  between  William  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Mary,  which 
proved  the  most  important  political  event  in  the  whole  reigs. 
Louis  revenged  himself  by  intriguing  with  the  Onxisitioo  and 
by  turning  his  streams  of  gold  in  that  direction,  and  a  further 
treaty  with  France  for  the  annual  payment  to  Charles  of  £300,000 
and  the  dismissal  of  his  parliament,  concluded  on  the  17th  of 
May  1678,  was  not  executed.    Louis  made  peace  with  UoQand 
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at  Nijmwegeii  on  the  xoth  of  August,  and  punished  Danby  by 
disdosiDg  his  secret  negotiations,  thus  causing  the  minister's 
fa]]  and  impeadiment  To  save  Danby  Clurles  now  prorogued 
the  parliament  on  the  30th  of  December,  dissolving  it  on  the  34th 
of  January  1679. 

Meanwhile  the  "  Popish  Plot,"  the  creation  of  a  band  of 
impostors  encouraged  by  Shaftesbury  and  the  most  violent 
and  unscrupulous  of  the  extreme  Protestant  party  in  order 
to  exclude  James  from  the  throne,  had  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  a  panic  Charles's  conduct  in  this  conjuncture 
was  highly  characteristic  and  was  marked  by  his  usual  cynical 
selfishness.  He  carefully  refrained  from  incurring  suspicion 
and  unpopularity  by  opposing,  the  general  outcry,  and  thou^ 
he  saw  tlm>ugh  the  imposture  from  the  beginning  he  made  no 
attempt  to  moderate  the  popular  frenzy  or  to  save  the  life  of  any 
of  the  victims,  his  co-religionists,  not  even  intervening  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  allowing  Titus  Oates  to  be  lodged 
at  Whitehall  with  a  pension.  His  policy  was  to  take  advantage 
of  the  violence  of  the  faction,  to  "give  them  line  enough," 
to  use  his  own  words,  to  encourage  it  rather  than  repress  it, 
with  the  expectation  of  procuring  finaUy  a  strong  royalist  re- 
action. In  his  resistance  to  the  great  movement  for  the  exclusion 
of  James  from  the  succession,  Charles  was  aided  by  moderate 
men  such  as  Halifax,  who  desired  only  a  restriction  of  James's 
powers,  and  still  more  by  the  violence  of  the  extreme  exdusionists 
themselves,  who  headed  by  Shaftesbury  brought  about  their 
own  downfall  and  that  of  their  cause  by  their  support  of  the 
legitimacy  and  claims  of  Charles's  natural  son,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  In  1679  Charles  denied,  in  council,  his  supposed 
marriage  with  Lucy  Walter,  Monmouth's  mother,  his  declarations 
being  published  in  1680  to  refute  the  legend  of  the  black  box 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  contract  of  marriage,  and 
told  Burnet  he  would  rather  see  him  hanged  than  legitimixe  him. 
He  deprived  him  of  his  general's  commission  in  consequence 
of  his  quasi-royal  progresses  about  the  country,  and  in  December 
on  Monmouth's  return  to  England  he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at 
court.  In  February  1679  the  king  had  consented  to  order  James 
to  go  abroad,  and  even  approved  of  the  attempt  of  the  primate 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  convert  him  to  Protestantism. 
To  weaken  the  opposition  to  his  government  Charles  accepted 
Sir  W.  Temple's  new  scheme  of  governing  by  a  council  which  in- 
cluded the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  which  might  have  be- 
come a  rival  to  the  parliament,  but  tliis  was  an  immediate  failure. 
In  May  1679  he  prorogued  the  new  parliament  which  had 
attainted  Danby,  and  in  July  dissolved  it,  while  in  October  he 
prorogued  another  parliament  of  the  same  mind  till  January  and 
finally  till  October  1680,  having  resolved  "  to  wait  till  this  violence 
should  w^ar  off."  He  even  made  overtures  to  Shaftesbury  in 
November  1679,  but  the  latter  insisted  on  the  departure  of  both 
the  queen  and  James.  All  attempts  at  compromise  failed,  and 
on  the  assembling  of  the  parliament  in  October  1680  the  Exclusion 
Bill  passed  the  Commons,  being,  however,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords 
through  the  influence  of  Halifax.  Charles  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment in  January  1681,  declaring  that  he  would  never  give  his 
consent  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  sumnvoned  another  at  Oxford, 
which  met  there  on  the  21st  of  March  1681,  Shaftesbury's  faction 
arriving  accompanied  by  armed  bands.  Charles  expressed  his 
willingness  to  consent  to  the  handing  over  of  the  administration 
to  the  control  of  a  Protestant,  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
sovereign,  but  the  Opposition  insisted  on  Charles's  nomination 
of  Monmouth  as  his  successor,  and  the  parliament  was  accordingly 
once  more  (28th  of  March)  dissolved  by  Charles,  while  a  royd 
proclamation  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  proclaimed 
the  ill-deeds  of  the  parliament  and  the  king's  affection  for  the 
Protestant  religion. 

Charles's  tenacity  and  clever  tact  were  now  rewarded.  A 
great  popular  reaction  ensued  in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  and 
a  large  number  of  loyal  addresses  were  sent- in,  most  of  them 
condemning  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Shaftesbury  was  imprisoned, 
and  though  the  Middlesex  jury  threw  out  his  indictment  and 
he  was  liberated,  he  never  recovered  his  power,  and  in  October 
1682  left  England  for  ever.  The  Exclusion  Bill  and  the  limitation 


of  James's  powers  were  no  more  heard  of,  and  full  liberty  was 
granted  to  (Peking  to  pursue  the  retrograde  and  arbitrary  policy 
to  which  his  disposition  naturally  inclined.  In  Scotland  James 
set  up  a  tyrannical  administration  of  the  worst  type.  The  royal 
enmity  towards  William  of  Orange  was  increased  by  a  visit  of 
the  latter  to  England  in  July.  No  more  parliaments  were  called, 
and  Charles  subsisted  on  his  permanent  revenue  and  his  French 
pensions.  He  continued  the  policy  of  double-dealing  and 
treachery,  deceiving  his  ministers  as  at  the  treaty  of  Dover, 
by  pretending  tQ  support  Holland  and  Spain  while  he  was 
secretly  engaged  to  Louu  to  betray  them.  On  the  2  2nd  of  March 
x68i  he  entered  into  a«compact  with  Louis  whereby  be  undertook 
to  desert  his  allies  and  offer  no  resistance  to  French  aggressions. 
In  August  he  joined  with  Spain  and  Holland  in  a  manifesto 
against  France,  while  secretly  for  a  million  livres  he  engaged 
himself  to  Louis,  and  in  1682  he  proposed  himself  as  arbitrator 
with  the  intention  of  treacherously  handing  over  Luxemburg 
to  France,  an  offer  which  was  rejected  owing  to  Spanish  suspicions 
of  collusion.  In  the  event,  Charles's  dUplidty  enabled  Louis  to 
seize  Strassburg  in  x68x  and  Luxemburg  in  1684.  The  govern- 
ment at  home  was  carried  on  principally  by  Rochester,  Sunder- 
land and  Godolphin,  while  Guilford  was  lord  chancellor  and 
Jeffreys  kvd  chief  justice.  The  laws  against  the  Nonconformists 
were  strictly  enforced.  In  order  to  obtain  servile  parliaments  and 
also  obsequious  juries,  who  with  the  co-operation  of  judges  of  the 
stamp  of  Jeffreys  could  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  court,  the  borough  diarters  were  confiscated,  the  charter 
of  the  dty  of  London  being  forfdted  on  the  X2th  of  June  1683. 

The  popularity  of  Charles,  now  greatly  increased,  was  raised 
to  national  enthusiasm  by  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot 
in  X683,  said  to  be  a  scheme  to  assassinate  Charles  and  James 
at  an  isolated  house  on  the  high  road  near  Hoddesdon  in  Hert- 
fordshire as  they  returned  from  Newmarket  to  London,  among 
those  implicatcKl  bdng  Algernon  Sidney,  Lord  Russell  and 
Moimiouth,  the  two  former  paying  the  death  penalty  and 
Monmouth  being  finaUy  banished  to  the  Hague.  The  administra- 
tion became  more  and  more  despotic,  and  Tangier  was  abandoned 
in  order  to  reduce  expenses  and  to  increase  the  forces  at  home 
for  overawing  opposition.  The  first  preliminary  steps  were  now 
taken  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Danby  and  those  confined  on  account  of  participation  in  the 
popish  plot  were  liberated,  and  Titus  Oates  thrown  into  prison. 
A  scheme  was  announced  for  withdrawing  the  control  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  from  Rochester,  the  lord-lieutexuint,  and  pladng  it  in 
the  king's  own  hands,  and  the  commission  to  which  the  king  had 
ddegated  ecdesiastiosl  patronage  was  revoked.  In  May  1684 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  in  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  was  again 
given  to  James,  who  had  now  returned  from  Scotland.  To  aU 
appearances  the  same  policy  afterwards  pursued  so  recklessly 
and  disastrously  by  James  was  now  cautiously  initiated  by 
Ch&rles,  who,  however,  not  bdng  inspired  by  the  same  religious 
zeal  as  his  brother,  and  not  desiring  "  to  go  on  his  travds  again," 
would  probably  have  drawn  back  prudently  before  his  throne 
was  endangered.  The  devdopments  of  this  movement  were, 
however,  now  interrupted  by  tiie  death  of  Charles  after  a  short 
illness  on  the  6th  of  February  1685.  He  was  buried  on  the  X7th 
in  Henry  VII.'s  chapd  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  funeral 
ceremonies  criticized  by  contemporaries  as  mean  and  wanting 
in  respect,  but  the  scantiness  of  which  was  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

On  his  death-bed  Charles  had  at  length  dedared  himself  an 
adherent  of  that  religion  and  had  received  the  last  rites  according 
to  the  Romanist  usage.  There  appears  to  be  no  trustworthy 
record  of  his  formal  conversion,  assigned  to  various  times  and 
various  agendes.  As  a  youth,  says  Clarendon,  "  the  ill-bred 
familiarity  of  the  Scotch  divines  had  given  him  a  distaste  "  for 
Presbyterianism,  which  he  indeed  dedared  "no  religion  for 
gentlemen,"  and  the  mean  figure  which  the  fallen  national 
church  made  in  exile  repelled  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
attracted  by  the  "  genteel  part  of  the  Catholic  religion."  With 
Charles  rdigion  was  not  the  serious  matter  it  was  with  James, 
and  was  largdy  regarded  from  the  political  aspect  and  from  that 
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of  cue  uid  pcnaul  pnvenkhcc.  PRsbyteriuiitm  constituted 
■  dangitouj  cncmachnitnt  od  tbe  rayd  prerogative;  tbe  national 
church  and  tbe  cavalier  party  nere  indeed  the  natunJ  lupporlera 
oE  IliB  authoriir  o[  the  ctowa,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  refused 
to  counleoance  tbe  dependence  upon  France;  Roman  Catholi- 
ciim  at  that  mDmenl  wai  the  obviout  medium  of  governing 
without  parLiaments.  of  French  pensions  and  of  reigning  without 
trouble,  and  was  naturally  the  faith  of  Charles'a  choice.  Of  Ibc 
two  papers  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Charles'a 
own  hand,  published  by  Jamea,  Halifax  says."  though  neither 
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luncil.  He  hid  a  natural  aHabilily,  but  too  general  to  be 
valued,  and  he  was  fickle  and  deceitful.  Neither  gratitude 
'venge  moved  him,  and  good  or  ill  services  left  little  im- 
in  on  bis  nind.  Halilai,  however,  concludes  by  desiring 
e  the  roughness  of  his  pi< 


by  deprecating  a  too 
the  disadvantages  of 
tions  of  his  position,  a 


ensotious  judgment  and  by  dwelling  upon 
is  bringing  up,  the  diSculIies  and  tempta- 
'  'act  ttat  hii  vices  were  those 
ipadty  lor  king<n(l,  know- 
ledge of  th«  world,  and  easy  address  enabled  him  to  surmount 
dilficulties  and  dangers  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  his 
father  or  lo  his  brother.  "  It  was  a  common  saying  that  be 
could  send  away  a  person  belter  pkased  at  receiving  nothing 
than  those  in  the  good  king  Ids  lather's  time  that  had  requests 
granted  them,"'  and  his  good-humoured  tact  and  familiarity 
compensated  for  and  concealed  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  and 
preserved  his  popularity.  Hehadgoodtasteinati  and  literature, 
wu  fond  of  chemistry  and  science,  and  tbe  Royal  Sodeiy  was 
founded  in  his  reign.  According  to  Evelyn  he  was  "  dtbonnairc 
and  easy  of  access,  naturally  kind.hearted  and  possessed  an 

These  small  traits  of  amiability,  however,  which  pleased  bis 
conlcmponrieSj  cannot  disguise  for  us  the  broad  lines  of  Charles's 
career  and  character-  How  far  the  eilraardinary  corruption 
of  private  morals  which  has  gained  for  tbe  lestontion  period 
so  unenviable  a  notoriety  was  owuig  to  the  kmg's  own  example 
of  flagrant  dcftauchery,  how  far  to  the  natural  reaction  from  an 

Charles'a  cynical  selfishness  was  (be  chief  cause  of  the  degradation 
of  public  life  which  marks  hb  reign,  and  of  the  disgraceful  and 
unscrupulous  betrayal  of  the  national  interests  which  raised 
France  lo  a  threatening  predominance  and  imperilled  the  very 
eiislence  of  Britain  lor  generations.  The  reign  of  his  predecessor 
Charles  I.,  and  even  of  that  of  his  successor  James  U.,  with 
their  mistaken  principles  and  ideals,  have  a  aaving  dignity 
wholly  mntins  in  that  ol  Charles  11.,  and  the  administration 
of  Cromwell,  in  SJ^te  of  the  popularity  of  the  restoration,  was 
toon  regretted.     "  A  lazy  Prince,"  wiitti  Pepys,  "  no  Council, 
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11,  had  uo  children  by  his  cpjeen.  By  his  muoBca 
misiresses  he  had  a  large  illegitiznate  progeny.  Bj  Barbara 
Villieis,  Mn  Falraer,  afterwards  cciimtess  of  Castlemame  a>d 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  mistress  en  lilri  till  she  was  superseded  by 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  he  had  Charles  FiUrvy,  dake  si 
Southampton  and  Cleveland,  Henry  Fitirvy,  dake  of  GaSttm, 
George  Fitzroy,  duke  ol  Northumberhmd.  Anne,  covntea  of 
Suasei,  Charkitte,  countess  of  Lichfield,  and  Barbara,  a  nun. 
by  Louise  de  Kf  roualle,  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Chailes  LeniHi. 
duke  of  Kichmond;  by  Lucy  Walter,  James,  duke  of  HouuHiIk 
and  Buccleuch,  and  a  daughter;  by  Nell  Cwyn,  ChaHei  Beau. 
cleik,  duke  of  Si  Albans,  and  James  Beauckrk^  by  CalheriK 
Peg,  Chitto  Fiti  Charles,  earl  of  Plymouth;  by  Lady  Sbunm. 
Charlotte,  countess  ol  Yarmouth;  by  Mary  Davis,  Mary  To&r, 
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lII.,kinpof  France-  Bythe  French.  Chaiks 
the  Great  Romanemperurandkingof  the  Franks,  is  reckoned  Ike 
first  of  the  senes  of  French  kings  named  Charks  (sec  Chau£. 
iuche]  Smlariy  the  emperor  Charles  II.  the  Bakt  (fi.)  a 
reckoned  as  Charles  11.  of  France.  In  some  enumentioDS  the 
emperor  Charles  ni.  tbe  Fat  (g.i.)  is  reckoned  as  Charles  U.  d 
France,  Charlemagne  not  being  inchided  in  the  list,  and  Cbaib 
the  Bald  being  styled  Charles  I. 

CHARLES  III.,  the  Simple  (879-9)^),  king  of  France,  was  a 
posthumous  son  of  Louis  Ibe  Stammerer  and  of  his  aecsad  wife 
Adelaide.  On  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  W7  be  «u 
excluded  from  tbe  throne  by  his  youth;  Imt  during  the  rdga  of 
Odo,  who  had  succeeded  Charles,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
irtain  number  of  notables  and  in  secnring  his 
ims  on  the  >Sth  ol  Jacuary  Sgj.  Be  tuw 
ODiameo  me  aiuance  of  the  emperor,  and  forced  Odo  to  cede 
part  of  Neustria.  In  SqS,  by  the  death  of  his  rival  (Jan.  i),  tv 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom.  His  moai  iupoTiani 
act  was  tbe  treaty  of  Eaint-Clair-sur-Epte  with  (he  Xocbvos  m 
911.  Some  of  them  were  baptised;  tbe  territisy  wkicb  was 
afterwards  known  as  tlic  duchy  of  Norroandy  was  ceiled  lo  ibcm; 
but  the  story  of  the  mattiage  of  tbeir  chief  Rollo  with  a  sister  of 
the  king,  related  by  the  chioiucler  Duds  of  Saint  Quenlin.  is 
very  doubtful.  The  same  year  Charles,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
barons,  look  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  LotharingU.  In  9)0 
the  barons,  jealous  ol  Ibe  growth  of  the  royal  authority  asd 
discontented  with  tbe  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  his  cniiiseOac 
Hagano,  rebelled,  and  in  911  elected  Roberl.  bratbti  el  King 
Odo,  in  place  of  Charles.    RiAcrt  was  killed  in  ibe  battle  of 
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Sobsons,  bat  the  victoxy  remAined  with  his  party,  who  dected 
Rudolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  king.  In  his  eitremity  Charles 
trusted  himself  to  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois,  who  deceived 
him,  and  threw  him  into  confinement  at  Chlteau-Thierry  and 
afterwards  at  P6ronne.  In  the  latter  town  he  died  on  the  7  th 
of  October  929.  In  907  he  had  married  Fredcrona,  sister  of 
Bovo,  bishop  of  Chalons.  After  her  death  he  married  Eadgyf  u 
(Odgiva),  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  the  English,  who 

was  the  mother  of  Louis  IV. 

See  A.  Eckel,  CharUt  U  SimpU  (Paris,  1899). 

CHARLES  IV.  (1294-1338),  king  of  France,  called  The  Fats, 
was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Philip  IV.  and  Jeanne  of 
Navarre.  In  1316'  he  was  created  count  of  La  Marche,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Philip  V.  as  king  of  France  and  Navarre 
early  in  1322.  He  followed  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in 
enforcing  the  royal  authority  over  the  nobles,  but  the  machinery 
of  a  centralized  government  strong  enough  to  hold  nobility 
in  check  increased  the  royal  expenditure,  to  meet  which  Charles 
had  recourse  to  doubtful  financial  expedients.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  ordered  a  recast  of  the  coinage,  with  serious 
results  to  commerce;  civil  officials  were  deprived  of  offices, 
which  had  been  conferred  free,  but  were  now  put  up  to  auction; 
duties  were  imposed  on  exported  merchandise  and  on  goods 
brought  into  Paris;  the  practice  of  exacting  heavy  fines  was 
encouraged  by  making  the  salaries  of  the  magistrates  dependent 
on  them;  and  on  the  pretext  of  a  crusade  to  free  Armenia  from 
the  Turks,  Charles  obtained  from  the  pope  a  tithe  levied  on  the 
clergy,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  kept  for  his  own  use;  he  also 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Lombard  bankers  who  had  been 
invited  to  France  by  hb  father  at  a  time  of  financial  crisis.  The 
history  of  the  assemblies  summoned  by  Charles  IV.  is  obscure, 
but  in  1326,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England,  an  assembly 
of  prelates  and  barons  met  at  Meaux.  Commissioners  were 
afterwards  despatched  to  the  provjinces  to  state  the  position  of 
affairs  and  to  receive  complaints.'  The  king  justified  his  failure 
to  summon  the  estates  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  incurred 
by  provincial  deputies.  The  external  politics  of  his  reign  were 
not  marked  by  any  striking  events.  He  maintained  excellent 
relations  with  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  made  overtures  to  him, 
indirectly,  ofiFering  his  support  in  case  of  his  candidature  for  the 
imperial  crown.  Charles  tried  to  form  a  party  in  Italy  in  support 
of  the  pope  against  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria,  but 
failed.  A  treaty  with  the  English  which  secured  the  district 
of  Agenais  for  France  was  followed  by  a  feudal  war  in  Guienne. 
Isabella^  Charles's  sister  and  the  wife  of  Edward  II.,  was  sent 
to  France  to  negotiate,  and  with  her  brother's  help  arranged  t|ie 
final  conspiracy  against  her  husband.  Charles's  first  wife  was 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Otto  IV.,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
Matilda  (Mahaut),  countess  of  Artois,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1307.  In  May  13 14,  by  order  of  King  Philip  IV.,  she  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Ch&teau-GailJard  with  her  sister- 
in-law  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Robert  II.,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  wife  of  Louis  Hutin,  on  the  charge  of  adultery  with  two 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  household,  Philippe  and  Gautier  d'Aunai. 
Jeanne,  sister  of  Marguerite  and  wife  of  Philip  the  Tall,  was 
also  arrested  for  not  having  denounced  the  culprits,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Dourdan.  The  two  knights  were  put  to  the  torture 
and  executed,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  charges  were  true.  Tradition  has  involved 
and  obscured  the  story,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  the 
tour  de  NesU  made  famous  by  the  drama  of  A.  Dumas  the  elder. 
Marguerite  died  shortly  in  prison;  Jeanne  was  declared  innocent 
by  the  parlement  and  returned  to  her  husband.  Blanche  was 
still  in  prison  when  Charles  became  king.  He  induced  Pope 
John  "XXn.  to  declare  the  marriage  null,  on  the  ground  that 
Blanche's  mother  had  been  his  godmother.  Blanche  died  in 
1326,  still  in  confinement,  though  at  the  last  in  the  abbey  of 
Maubuisson. 

In  1322,  freed  from  his  first  marriage,  Charles  married  his 
cousin  Mary  of  Luxemburg,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII., 
and  upon  her  death,  two  years  later,  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis, 
count  of  Evreux.    Charles  IV.  died  at  Vincennes  on  the  ist  of 


February  1328.  He  left  no  issue  by  his  first  two  wives  to  succeed 
him,  and  daughters  only  by  Jeanne  of  Evreux.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  direct  line  of  Capetians. 

See  A.  d'Herbomey,  "  Notes  et  documents  pour  servir  k  rhlstoirc 
des  rois  fib  de  Philippe  le  Bel."  in  BiU.  de  VEcole  des  CharUs  (lix. 


la  soc.  de  rhist.  de  Paris  (xi.,  1884,  pp.  1-207). 


CHARLES  V.  (1337-1380)1  Wng  of  France,  called  The  Wise, 
was  bom  at  the  ch&teau  of  Vincennes  on  the  2xst  of  January 
1337,  the  son  of  John  II.  and  Bonne  of  Luxemburg.  In  1349 
he  became  dauphin  of  the  VIennois  by  purchase  from  Humbert 
II.,  and  in  1355  he  was  created  duke  of  Normandy.  At  the  battle 
of  Poitieis  (1356)  his  father  ordered  him  to  leave  the  field  when 
the  battle  turned  against  the  French,  and  he  was  thus  saved 
from  the  imprisonment  that  overtook  his  father.  After  arranging 
for  the  government  of  Normandy  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  took  the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  years 
of  John  II.'s  imprisonment  in  England  Charles  was  virtually 
king  of  France.  He  summoned  the  states-general  of  northern 
France  (Langue  d'oll)  to  Paris  in  October  1356  to  obtain  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  But  under  the  leadership  of  £tienne 
Marcel,  provost  of  the  Parisian  merchants  and  president  of  the 
third  estate,  and  Robert  le  Coq,  bishop  of  Laon,  president  of  the 
clergy,  a  partisan  of'  Charles  of  Navarre,  the  states  refused  any 
"  aid  "  except  on  conditions  which  Charles  declined  to  accept. 
They  demanded  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of  the  royal  ministers; 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  elected  from  the  three  estates 
to  regulate  the  dauphin's  administration,  and  of  another  board 
to  act  as  council  of  war;  also  the  release  of  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  King  John.  The 
estates  of  Languedoc,  summoned  to  Toulouse,  also  made  protests 
against  misgovemment,  but  they  agreed  to  raise  a  war-levy  on 
terms  to  which  the  dauphin  acceded.  Charles  sought  the 
alliance  of  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  to  whom  he  did 
honuige  at  Metz  as  dauphin  of  the  Viennois,  and  he  was  also  made 
imperial  vicar  of  Dauphin6,  thus  acknowledging  the  imperial 
jurisdiction.  But  he  gained  small  material  advantage  from 
these  proceedings.'  The  states-general  were  again  convoked 
in  February  1357.  Their  demands  were  more  moderate  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  they  nominated  members  to  replace 
certain  obnoxious  persons  on  the  royal  council,  demanded  the 
right  to  assemble  without  the  royal  summons,  and  certain 
administrative  reforms.  In  return  they  promised  to  raise  and 
finance  an  army  of  30,000  men,  but  the  money — a  tithe  levied 
on  the  annual  revenue^  of  the  clergy  and  nobility — voted  for 
this  object  was  not  to  pass  through  the  dauphin's  hands.  Charles 
appeared  to  consent,  but  the  agreement  was  annulled  by  letters 
from  King  John,  announcing  at  the  same  time  the  conclusion 
of  a  two  years'  truce,  and  the  reformers  failed  to  secure  their 
ends.  Charles  had  escaped  from  their  power  by  leaving  Paris, 
but  he  returned  for  a  new  meeting  of  the  estates  in  the  autumn 
of  1357.  . 

Meanwhile  Charles  of  Navarre  had  been  released  by  his  parti- 
sans, Und  allying  himself  with  Marcel  had  become  a  popular 
hero  in  Paris.  The  dauphin  was  obliged  to  receive  him  and  to 
undergo  an  apparent  reconciliation.  In  Paris  £tienne  Marcel 
was  supreme.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  dauphin's  palace 
(February  1358),  and  Charies's  servant,  Jean  de  Confians, 
marshal  of  Champagne,  and  Robert  de  Clermont,  marshal  of 
Normandy,  were  murdered  before  his  eyes.  Charles  was  power- 
less openly  to  resent  these  outrages,  but  he  obtained  from  the 
provincial  assemblies  the  money  refused  him  by  the  states- 
general,  and  deferred  his  vengeance  imtil  the  dissensions  of  his 
enemies  should  offer  him  an  opportunity.  Charles  of  Navarre, 
now  in  league  with  the  English  and  master  of  lower  Normandy 
and  of  the  approaches  to  Paris,  returned  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  Marcel  found  himself  driven  to 
avowed  co-operation  with  the  dauphin's  enemies,  the  English 
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and  the  Navarrese.  Charles  bad  been  compelled  in  March  to 
take  the  title  of  regent  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  further  inter- 
vention from  Kihg  John.  .  In  defiance  of  a  recent  ordinance 
prohibiting  provincial  assemblies,  he  presided  ovo'  the  estates 
of  Picardy  and  Artois,  and  then  over  those  of  Champagne. 
The  states-general  of  1358  were  summoned  to  Compi^gne  instead 
of  Paris,  and  granted  a  large  aid.  The  condition  of  northern 
France  was  rendered  more  desperate  by  the  outbreak  (May- 
June  1358)  of  the  peasant  revolt  known  as  the  Jacquerie,  which 
was  repressed  with  a  barbarity  far  exceeding  the  excesses  of  the 
rebels.  Within  the  walls  of  Paris  Jean  MaiUart  had  formed  a 
royalist  party;  Marcel  was  assassinated  (31st  July  1358),  and 
the  dauphin  entered  Paris  in  the  following  month.  A  reaction 
in  Charles's  favour  had  set  in,  and  from  the  estates  of  1359  he 
regained  the  authority  he  had  lost.  It  was  with  their  full  con- 
currence that  he  restored  their  honours  to  the  officials  who  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  estates  of  1356  and  1357.  They  supported 
him  in  repudiating  the  treaty  of  London  (1359),  which  King  John 
had  signed  in  anxiety  for  his  personal  freedom,  and  voted  money 
unconditionally  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  From  this  time 
the  estates  were  only  once  convoked  by  Charles,  who  contented 
himself  thenceforward  by  appeals  to  the  assembly  of  notables 
or  to  the  provincial  bodies.  Charles  of  Navarre  was  now  at  open 
war  with  the  regent;  Edward  III.  landed  at  Calais  in  October; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  exposed  to  double  depreda- 
tions from  the  English  and  the  Navarrese  troops.  In  the  scarcity 
of  money  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
which  suffered  no  less  than  twenty-two  variations  in  the  two  years 
before  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny.  This  disastrous  financial  expedient 
was  made  good  later,  the  coinage  being  established  on  a  firm 
basis  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  Charles's  reign  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Nicolas  Oresme.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  King  JohiJa  was  restored  to  France,  but,  being  unable  to 
raise  his  ransom,  he  returned  in  1364  to  England,  where  he  died 
in  April,  leaving  the  crown  to  Charles,  who  was  crowned  at 
Reims  on  the  19th  of  May. 

The  new  king  found  an  able  servant  in  Bertrand  du  Guesdin, 
who  won  a  victory  over  the  Navarrese  troops  at  Cocherel  and 
took  prisoner  their  best  general,  Jean  de  Grailh',  captal  of  Buch. 
The  establishment  of  Charles's  brother,  Phih'p  the  Bold,  in  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  though  it  constituted  in  the  event  a  serious 
menace  to  the  monarchy,  put  an  end  to  the  king  of  Navarre's 
ambitions  in  that  direction.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
kings  was  signed  in  1365,  by  which  Charles  of  Navarre  gave  up 
Mantes,  Meulan  and  the  county  of  Longueville  in  exchange  for 
Montpdlier.  Negotiations  were  renewed  in  1370  when  Charles 
of  Navarre  did  homage  for  his  French  possessions,  though  he 
was  then  considering  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Edward  III.  Du  Guesclin  undertook  to  free  France  from  the 
depredations  of  the  "  free  companies,"  mercenary  soldiers  put 
out  of  employmeiit  by  the  cessation  of  the  war.  An  attempt 
to  send  them  on  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  failed,  and  Du 
Guesclin  led  them  to  Spain  to  put  Henry  of  Trastamara  on  the 
throne  of  Castile.  By  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Philip  the 
Bold  with  Margaret  of  Flanders,  Charles  detached  the  Flemings 
from  the  English  alliance,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  restored 
something  like  order  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  he 
provoked  a  quarrel  with  the  English.  The  text  of  the  treaty  of 
Britigny  presented  technical  difficulties  of  which  Charles  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself.  The  English  power  in  Guicnne  was 
weakened  by  the  disastrous  Spanish  expedition  of  the  Black 
Prince,  whom  Charles  summoned  before  the  parlement  of  Paris 
in  January  1369  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  his  subjects,  thus  expressly  repudiating  the  English  supre- 
macy in  Guienne.  War  was  renewed  in  May  after  a  meeting  of 
the  states-general.  Between  1371  and  1373  Poitou  and  Sain- 
tonge  were  reconquered  by  Du  Guesclin,  and  soon  the  English 
bad  to  abandon  aU  their  territory  north  of  the  Garonne.  John 
IV.  of  Brittany  (Jean  de  Montfort)  had  won  his  duchy  with 
English  help  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  of  Blois,  the  French 
nominee,  at  Auray  in  1364.  His  sympathies  remained  English, 
but  he  was  now  (1373)  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and 


later  in  Flanders,  while  the  Eng^h  only  retained  a  footu^  ia 
two  or  three  coast  towns.  Charles's  generals  avoided  pitched 
battles,  and  contented  themselves  with  defensive  and  gDcrriU 
tactics,  with  the  result  that  in  1380  only  Bayoane,  Boideaax, 
Brest  and  Calais  were  still  in  English  hands. 

Charles  had  in  1378  obtained  proof  of  Charles  d  Navane's 
treasonable  designs.  He  seized  the  Norman  towns  held  by  the 
Navarrese,  while  Henry  of  Trastamara  invaded  Navarre,  and 
imposed  conditioiu  of  peace  which  rendered  his  lifekug  eoeia> 
at  last  powerless.  A  premature  attempt  to  amalgamate  the 
duchy  of  Brittany  with  the  French  crown  failed.  Cfaartes  sum- 
moned the  duke  to  Paris  in  1378,  and  on  his  non->appearaace 
committed  one  of  his  rare  errors  of  policy  by  confiscating  his 
duchy.  But  the  Bretons  rose  to  defend  their  indepeodencr,  a.t<l 
recaUed  their  duke.  The  matter  was  still  unset  tied  when  Ouries 
died  at  Vincennes  on  the  i6th  of  September  1380.  His  health, 
always  delicate,  had  been  further  weakened,  according  to 
popular  report,  by  a  slow  poison  prepared  for  him  by  the  kxLZ 
of  Navarre.  His  wife,  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  died  in  1378,  sod 
the  succession  devolved  on  their  elder  son  Charles,  a  boy  d 
twelve.    Their  younger  son  was  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans. 

Personally  Charles  was  no  soldier.  He  owed  the  signal  sue- 
cesses  of  his  reign  partly  to  his  skilful  choice  of  advisers  azd 
administrators,  to  his  chancellors  Jean  and  Guillaume  de  Dor- 
mans  and  Pierre  d'Orgemont,  to  Hugues  Aubriot,  provost  d 
Paris,  Bureau  de  la  Riviere  and  others;  partly  to  a  singula 
coolness  and  subtlety  in  the  exercise  of  a  not  over-scnipulcus 
diplomacy,  which  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  He  had  karrt 
prudence  and  self-restraint  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  regeno*. 
and  did  not  lose  his  moderation  in  success.  He  modelled  feii 
private  life  on  that  of  his  predeccaor  Saint  Louis,  but  was  e« 
fanatic  in  religion,  for  he  refused  his  support  to  the  vtolest 
methods  of  the  Inquisition  in  southern  France,  and  allowed  the 
Jews  to  return  to  the  country,  at  the  same  time  confinning  th» 
privileges.  His  support  of  the  schismatic  pope  Clement  VIL 
at  Avignon  was  doubtless  due  to  political  consideratioos,  a» 
favouring  the  independence  of  the  Galilean  church.  Chazks  V. 
was  a  student  of  astrology,  medicine,  law  and  phflOK^y,  and 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  at  the  Louvre.  He 
gathered  round  him  a  group  of  distinguished  writers  and  thinkcs. 
among  whom  were  Raoid  de  Presles,  Philippe  de  Mkatm, 
Nicolas  Oresme  and  others.  The  id^as  of  these  men  were  ai^died 
by  him  to  the  practical  work  of  administration,  thou^  he  cm- 
fined  himself  chiefly  to  the  consolidation  and  improvement  of 
existing  institutions.  The  power  of  the  nobility  was  lesseoed 
by  restrictions  which,  without  prohibiting  private  wars,  nude 
them  practically  impossible.  The  feudal  fortresses  were  regu- 
larly inspected  by  the  central  authority,  and  the  nolto  them- 
selves became  in  many  cases  paid  officers  of  the  king.  Charles 
established  a  merchant  marine  and  a  formidable  navy,  which 
under  Jean  de  Vienne  threatened  the  English  coast  between 
X377  and  1380.  The  states-general  were  silenced  and  the  royal 
prerogative  increased;  the  royal  domains  were  extended,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  crown  was  augmented;  additions  were  mtdt 
to  the  revenue  by  the  sale  of  mum'cipal  diarteis  and  patects; 
and  taxation  became  heavier,  since  Charles  set  no  limits  to  the 
gratification  of  his  tastes  either  in  the  collection  of  jewds  and 
precious  objects,  of  books,  or  of  his  love  of  buildtng,  exanples 
of  which  are  the  renovation  of  the  Louvre  and  the  erection  of 
the  palace  of  Saint  Paul  in  Paris. 

See  the  chronicles  of  Froissart.  and  of  Pierre  d^OrgeniMit  {Grcaiei 
Chroniqves  de  Saint  Denis,  Paris,  vol.  vi.,  1838) ;  Cwistine  de  Pis^i, 
Le  Litre  des  fais  et  bonnes  nueurs  du  safe  roy  Charles  K.  vritteo  in 
1404,  ed.  Michaud  and  Poujoulat.  voL  ii.  (1836):  L.  Ddslr,  Monde- 
menls  et  odes  divers  de  Charles  V  (1686) ;  letters  of  Charles  V.  from 
the  English  archives  in  Champollion-Figeac,  Leltres  d*  rets  et  i* 
reines,  11.  pp.  167  seq'. ;  the  anonjrmous  Sontf  du  verfier.  at  Semvum 
viridarii,  written  in  1376  and  giving  the  political  id^  of  Charles  V. 
and  his  advisers;  "  Relation  oe  la  mort  de  Charles  V  "  ia  Hauresu. 
Notius  et  extraits,  xxxi.  pp.  378-284;  Ch.  Benoist,  La  PeHHfue  dn  ret 
Charles  V  (1874) ;  S.  Luce.  La  Prance  pendant  la  viefre  decetUoMj; 
G.  Ctiment  Simon,  La  Rupture  du  traiU  de  BrHigny  ( 1 8^) ;  A.  VuTto . 
Etudes  sur  le  rfgime  financier  de  la  France,  vols.  t.  and  u.  (1883):  and 
R.  Delachenal.  Histoire  de  Charles  V  (Paris.  1906). 
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CHARLES  VI.  (136&-1422),  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  V. 
and  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1368.  He  received  the  appanage  of  Dauphin6  at  his  birth,  and 
was  thus  the  first  of  the  princes  of  France  to  bear  the  title  of 
dauphin  from  infancy.  Charles  V.  had  entrusted  his  education 
to  Philippe  de  M^erra,  and  had  fixed  his  majority  at  fourteen. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1380,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
the  royal  authority  was  divided  between  his  paternal  uncles, 
Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  John,  duke  of  Berry,  Philip  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy ,and  his  mother's  brother,Louis  II. ,dukeof  Bourbon. 
In  accordance  with  an  ordinance  of  the  late  king  the  duke 'of 
Anjou  became  regent,  while  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king, 
together  ^th  the  control  of  Paris  and  Normandy,  passed  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  who  were  to  be  assisted  by 
certain  of  the  councillors  of  Charles  V.  The  duke  of  Berry, 
excluded  by  this  arrangement,  was  compensated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Languedoc  and  Guienne.  Anjou  held  the  regency  for 
a  few  months  only, until  the  king's  coronation  in  November  1380. 
He  enriched  himself  from  the  estate  of  Charles  V.  and  by  exces- 
sive exactions,  before  he  set  out  in  1382  for  Italy  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  Considerable  discontent  existed  in  the  south 
of  France  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  and  when  the 
duke  of  Anjou  re-imposed  certain  taxes  which  the  late  king  had 
remitted  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  there  were  revolts  at  Puy  and 
MontpeUier.  Paris,  Rouen,  the  cities  of  Flanders,  with  Amiens, 
Orleans,  Reims  and  other  French  towns,  also  rose  (1382)  in  revolt 
against  their  masters.  The  Maillotins,  as  the  Parisian  insur- 
gents were  named  from  the  weapon  they  used,  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  Paris,  and  were  able  temporarily  to  make  terms,  but 
the  commune  of  Rouen  was  abolished,  and  the  Tuchins^  as 
the  marauders  in  Languedoc  were  called,  were  pitilessly  hunted 
down.  Charles  VI.  marched  to  the  help  of  the  count  of  Flanders 
against  the  insurgents  headed  by  Philip  van  Artevelde,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  at  Roosebeke  (November  27th,  1382). 
Strengthened  by  this  success  the  king,  on  his  return  to  Paris 
in  the  following  January,  exacted  vengeance  on  the  citizens  by 
fines,  executions  and  the  suppression  of  the  privileges  of  the  city. 
The  help  sent  by  the  English  to  the  Flemish  cities  resulted 
in  a  second  Flemish  campaign.  In  1385  Jean  de  Vienne  made 
an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  Charles 
equipped  a  fleet  at  Slu^s  for  the  invasion  of  England,  but 
a  series  of  delays  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  ships  by  the 
English. 

In  1385  Charles  VI.  married  Elizabeth, daughter  of  Stephen  II., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  her  name  being  gallicizcd  as  Isabeau.  Three 
year's  later,  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  Louis  of  Orleans,  duke 
of  Touraine,  he  threw  off  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles,  whom  he 
replaced  by  Bureau  de  la  Rividre  and  others  among  his  father's 
counsellors,  nicknamed  by  the  royal  princes  the  marmousets 
because  of  their  humble  origin.  Two  years  later  he  deprived 
the  duke  of  Berry  of  the  government  of  Languedoc.  The  opening 
years  of  Charles  VI.'s  effective  rule'  promised  well,  but  excess  in 
gaiety  of  aU  kinds  tmdermined  his  constitution,  and  in  1392  he 
had  an  attack  of  madness  at  Le  Mans,  when  on  his  way  to 
Brittany  to  force  from  John  V.  the  surrender  of  his  cousin 
Pierre  de  Craon,  who  had  tried  to  assassinate  the  constable 
Olivier  de  Clisson  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Other  attacks  followed, 
and  it  became  evident  that  Charles  was  unable  permanently  to 
sustain  the  royal  authority.  Clisson,  Bureau  de  k  Riviere, 
Jean  de  Mercier,  and  the  other  marmousets  were  driven  from 
office,  and  the  royal  dukes  regained  their  power.  The  rivalries 
between  the  most  powerfxd  of  these — the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  during  the  king's  attacks  of  madness  practically  ruled  the 
country,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans — were  a  constant  menace  to 
peace.  In  1396  peace  with  England  seemed  assured  by  the 
marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  Charles  VI.'s  daughter  Isabella, 
but  the  Lancastrian  revolution  of  1399  destroyed  the  diplomatic 
advantages  gained  by  this  union.  In  France  the  coimtry  was 
disturbed  by  the  papal  schism.  At  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
held  in  Paris  in  1398  it  was  resolved  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VII.  as 
schismatic  pope  at  Avignon.    The  qtiestion  became  a  party 


one;  Benedict  was  supported  by  Louis  of  Orleans,  while  Philip 
the  Bold  and  the  university  of  Paris  opposed  him.  Obedience 
to  Benedict's  authority  was  resumed  in  1403,  only  to  be  with- 
drawn again  in  1408.  when  the  king  declared  himself  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  French-  church,  which  was  indeed  for  a 
time  self-governing.  Edicts  further  extending  the  royal  power 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  even  issued  in  1418,  after  the  schism 
was  at  an  end. 

The  king's  intelligence  became  yearly  feebler,  and  in  1404 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Bold  aggravated  the  position  of  affairs. 
The  new  duke.  John  the  Fearless,  did  not  immediately  replace  his 
father  in  general  affairs,  and  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
increased.  Queen  Isabeau,  who  had  generally  supported  the 
Burgundian  party,  was  now  practically  separated  from  her 
husband,  whose  madness  had  become  pronounced.-  She  was 
replaced  by  a  young  Burgundian  lady,  Odette  de  Champdivers, 
called  by  her  contemporaries  la  petite  reine,  who  rescued  the  king 
from  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria  was  freely  accused  of  intrigue  with  the  dtdce  of  Orleans. 
She  was  from  time  to  time  regent  of  France,  and  as  her  policy 
was  directed  by  personal  considerations  and  by  her  love  of 
splendour  she  further  added  to  the  general  distress.  The  relations 
between  John  the  Fearless  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  more 
embittered,  and  on  the  23rd  of  November  1407  Orleans  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  instigation  of  his  rival. 
The  young  duke  Charles  of. Orleans  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Gascon  count  Bernard  VIL  of  Armagnac,  and  presently  formed 
alliances  vith  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon  and  Brittany,  and 
others  who  formed  the  party  known  as  the  Armagnacs  (see 
AsMAGNAc),  against  the  Burgundians  who  had  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  the  royal  council.  In  141  x  John  the  Fearless  contracted 
an  ayiance  with  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  civil  war  began  in 
the  autumn,  but  in  1412  the  Armagnacs  in  their,  turn  sought 
English  aid,  and,  by  promising  the  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine 
to  the  English  king,  gave  John  the  opporttmity  of  posing  as 
defender  of  France.  In  Paris  the  Burgimdians  were  hand 
in  hand  with  the  corporation  of  the  butchers,  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Parisian  populace.  The  malcontents,  who  took 
their  name  from  one  of  their  number,  Caboche,  penetrated  into 
the  palace  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  unpopular  members  of  his  household.  A  roval  ordinance, 
promising  reforms  in  administration,  was  promulgated  on  the 
27th  of  May  1413,  and  some  of  the  royal  advisers  were  executed. 
The  king  and  the  dauphin,  powerless  in  the  hands  of  Duke 
John  and  the  Parisians,  appealed  secretly  to  the  Armagnac 
princes  for  deliverance.  They  entered  Paris  in  September;  the 
ordinance  extracted  by  the  Cabochiens  was  rescinded;  and 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  were  banished  the  dty. 

In  the  next  year  Henry  V.  of  England,  after  concluding  an 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  resumed  the  pretensions  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  in  141 5  followed  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Agincourt.  The  two  elder  sons  of  Charles  VI.,  Louis, 
duke  of  Guienne,  an^  John,  duke  of  Touraine,  died  in  14x5  and 
14x7,  and  Charles,  count  of  Ponthieu,  became  heir  apparent. 
Caris  was  governed  by  Bernard  of  Armagnac,  constable  of 
France,  who  expelled  aR  suspected  of  Burgundian  sympathies 
and  treated  Paris'  like  a  conquered  city.  Queen  Isabeau  was 
imprisoned  at  Tours,  but  escaped  to  Burgundy.  The  capture 
of  Paris  by  the  Burgundians  on  the  29th  of  May  1418  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  horrible  massacres  of  the  Armagnacs; 
and  in  July  Duke  John  and  Isabeau,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  regent,  entered  Paris.  Meanwhile  Henry  V.  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  Normandy.  The  murder  of  John  the  Fearless  in 
1419  tmder  the  eyes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  threw  the  Bur- 
gundians definitely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Philip  the  Good,  in  concert  with  Queen  Isabeau,  concluded 
(1420)  the  treaty  of  Troyes  with  Henry  V.,  who  becsime  master 
of  France.  Charles  VH  had  long  been  of  no  account  in  the 
government,  and  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  he  existed  at 
Senlis  induced  Heqry  V.  to  imdcrtake  the  re-organization  of 
his  household.  He  came  to  Paris  in  September  1422,  and  died 
on  the  3zst  of  October. 
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The  chief  authorities  for  the  rei^  of  Charles  VI.  are  ^—Cikr<m*ca 
Caroli  VI.,  written  by  a  monk  of  Saint  Denis,  commisnoned  officially 
to  write  the  history  of  his  time,  edited  by  C.  Bellaguet  with  a  French 
translation  (6  vols.,  1839-1852) ;  Jean  Juv£nal  des  Urstns.  Chronique, 
printed  by  D.  Godefroy  in  HisUnre  de  CkdrUs  VI  (1653),  chieflv  an 
abridgment  of  the  monk  of  St  Denis's  narrative;  a  fragment  of  the 
Cranaes  Ckronigues  de  Saini  Denis  covering  the  years  1381  to  1383 
(ed.  J.  Pichon  1864);  correspondence  <^  Charles  VI.  printed  by 
Champollton-Figeac  in  Letires  de  rots,  vol.  ii.;  Choix  de  pieces 
inidites  rd.  au  rigne  de  Charles  VI  (2  vols.,  1 863-1 864),  edited  by 
L.  Doui^  d'Arcq  for  the  Sociiti  de  THistoire  de  France;  J.  Froissart, 
Chronimtes;  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet,  Ckronigues,  covering  the 
first  half  of  the  15th  century  (Eng.  trans.,  4  vols.,  1809) ;  Chronique 
des  quatre  premiers  Valois,  by  an  unknown  author,  ed.  S.  Luce  (1862). 
See  also  E.  Laviss^,  Hist,  de  Franu,  iv.  267  seq.;  E.  Petit, 
"S£jours  de  Charles  VI."  BuU.  du  com,  des  travaux  hisL  (1893); 
Vallet  de  Viriville,  "  Isabcau  de  Bavi^,"  Revue  franfaise  (1858- 
1859);  M.  Thibaut,  Isabeau  de  Bamire  (1903).. 

CHARLES  VII.  (1403-1461),  king  of  Flunce,  fifth  son  of 
Chat-Ies  VI.  and  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
33nd  of  February  1403.  The  count  of  Ponfhieu,  as  he  was 
called  in  his  boyhood,  was  betrothed  in  1413  to  Mary  of  Anjou, 
daughter  of  Louis  II.,  duke  of  Anjou  and  king  of  Sicily,  and 
spent  the  next  two  years  at  the  Angevin  court.  He  received 
the  duchy  of  Touraine  in  1416,  and  in  the  next  year  the  death 
of  his  brother  John  made  him  dauphin  of  France.  He  became 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  in  141 7,  and  made  active 
efforts  to  combat  the  complaisance  of  bis  mother.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  regent  in  December  1418,  but  his  authority  in  northern 
France  was  paralysed  in  1419  by  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  presence  at  Mont«reau.  Although  the 
deed  was  not  apparently  premeditated,  as  the  English  and 
Burgundians  declared,  it  ruined  Charles's  cause  for  the  time. 
He  was  disinherited  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes  in  1420,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  in  1422  had  retired  to  Mehun-sur-Yivre, 
near  Bourges,  which  had  been  the  nommal  seat  of  government 
since  1418.  He  was  recognized  as  king  in  Toiu-aine,  Berry  and 
Poitou,  in  Languedoc  and  other  provinces  of  southern  France; 
but  the  English  power  in  the  north  was  presently  increased  by 
the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Maine,  as  the  result  of  the 
victories  of  Crevant  (1423)  and  Verneuil  (1424)- '  The  Armagnac 
administrators  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Paris  by  the  duke 
of  Bedford  gathered  round  the  young  king,  nicknamed  the 
"  king  of  Bourges,"  but  he  was  weadk  in  body  and  mind,  and  was 
under  the  domination  of  Jean  Louvet  and  Tanguy  du  Chastel', 
the  instigators  of  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless,  and  other 
discredited  partisans.  The  power  of  these  favourites  was  shakeil 
by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  mother,  Yolande  of  Aragon, 
duchess  of  Anjou.  She  sought  the  alliance  of  John  V.,  duke  of 
Brittany,  who,  however,  vacillated  throughout  his  life  between 
the  English  and  French  alliance,  concerned  chiefly  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  his  duchy.  His  brother,  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
earl  of  Richmond  (comte  de  Richcmont),  was  reconciled  with  the 
king,  and  became  constable  in  1425,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  making  peace  between  Charles  VII.  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Richemont  caused  the  assassination  of  Charles's  favourites 
Pierre  de  Giac  and  Le  Camus  de  Beaulieu,  and  imposed  one  of 
his  own  choosing,  Georges  de  la  Tr^moille,  an  adventurer  who 
rapidly  usurped  the  constable's  power.  For  five  years  (1427- 
X432)  a  private  war  between  these  two  exhausted  the  Armagnac 
forces,  and  central  France  returned  to  anarchy. 

Meanwhile  Bedford  had  established  settled  government 
throughout  the  north  of  France,  and  in  1428  he  advanced  to 
the  siege  of  Orleans.  For  the  movement  which  was  to  lead  to 
the  deliverance  of  France  from  the  English  invaders,  sec  Joan 
OF  Arc.  The  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised  by  her  efforts  on  the 
8th  of  May  1429,  and  two  months  later  Charles  VII.  was  crowned 
at  Reims.  Charles's  intimate  counsellors.  La  Tr£moiUe  and 
Regnault  de  Chartres,  archbishop  of  Reims,  saw  their  profits 
menaced  by  the  triumphs  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  accordingly  the 
court  put  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  military  career,  and 
received  the  news  of  her  capture  before  Compiegne  (1430)  with 
indifference.  No  measures  were  takeft  for  her  deliverance  or  her 
ransom,  and  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of  France  remained  in 
English  hands.    Fifteen  years  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  intervened 


before  peace  was  restored.  Bands  of  aimed  men  figfating  kc 
their  own  hand  traversed  the  country,  and  in  the  ten  yeaxs 
between  1434  and  1444  the  provinces  were  terrorixed  by  these 
icorckeurs,  who,  with  the  decline  of  discipline  in  the  Engfeb  ansT. 
were  also  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  invaders.  The  dakt  of 
Bedford  died  in  1435,  and  in  the  same  year  PfaiKp  the  Good  ci 
Burgundy  concluded  a  treaty  with  Charles  VII.  at  Anas,  after 
fruitless  negotiations  for  an  English  treaty.  From  this  tioc 
Charles's  policy  was  strengthened.  La  Ttfmoille  bad  been 
assassinated  in  1433  hy  the  constable's  orders,  with  tbe  coo- 
nivance  of  Yolande  of  Aragon.  For  his  former  favourites  wee 
substituted  energetic  advisers,  his  brother-in-law  Charles  <tf 
Anjou,  Dimois  (the  famous  bastard  of  Orleans),  Pierre  de  Brfzf. 
Richemont  and  others.  Richemont  entered  Paris  on  the  13th 
of  April  1436,  and  in  the  next  five  years  the, finance  of  d^ 
country  was  re-established  on  a  settled  basis.  Chaxks  faiaBsrH 
commanded  the  troops  who  captured  Pontoise  in  1441,  and  ia 
the  next  year  he  made  a  successful  expedition  in  the  soath. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  tbe  great^nobks 
resented  the  ascendancy  of  oounciUors  and  soldiers  dnwn  frtn 
the  smaller  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie.  They  made  a  fonnidai^ 
league  against  the  crown  in  1440  which  included  Charles  L, 
duke  of  Bourbon,  John  II.,  duke  of  AlaicxHi*  J<An  IV.  d 
Armagnac,  and  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  The  revolt 
broke  out  in  Poitou  in  1440  and  was  known  as  the  Fraguerte- 
Charles  VII.  repressed  the  rising,  and  showed  great  skill  vilb 
the  rebel  nobles,  finally  buying  them  over  Individually  by  cca- 
siderable  concessions.  In  1444  a  truce  was  concluded  with 
England  at  Tours,  and  Charles  proceeded  to  <Mrgani2e  a  regular 
army.  The  central  authority  was  gradually  made  effective,  and 
a  definite  system  of  payment,  by  removing  the  original  canse  of 
brigandage,  and  the  establishment  of  a  strict  discipline  karat 
perhaps  from  the  English  troops,  gradually  stamped  out  the  mat 
serious  of  the  many  evils  under  which  the  country  had  suffcied. 
Pierre  Bessonneau,  and  the  .brothers  Gaspard  and  Jean  Bureaa 
created  a  considerable  force  of  artillery.  Domestic  tronbles  ia 
their  own  country  weakened  the  English  in  France.  The  con- 
quest of  Normandy  was  completed  by  the  battle  of  Fonn^qr 
(i  5lh  of  April  1450).  Guienne  was  conquered  in  1451  by  Dunds, 
but  not  subdued,  and  another  expedition  was  necessary  in  1455. 
when  Talbot  was  defeated  and  siain  at  Castilkm.  Meanwlnk 
in  1450  Charles  VII.  had  resolved  on  the  rehabilitadon  of  Joaa 
of  Arc,  thus  rendering  a  tardy  reo^nitlon  of  her  services.  Thb 
was  granted  in  1456  by  the  Holy  See.  The  otdy  foothold  retained 
by  the  English  on  French  ground  was  Calais.  In  its  carlkr 
sUges  the  deUverance  of  France  from  the  English  had  been  the 
work  of  the  people  themselves.  The  change  which  made  Charfcs 
take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  is  said  to  hfcve  been  large!; 
due  to  the  influence  of  Agnes  Sorcl,  who  became  his  mistress  ia 
X444  and  died  in  1450.  She  was  the  first  to  play  a  public  and 
political  r61e  as  mistress  of  a  king  of  France,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  established  a  tradition.  Pierre  de  Br£2£,  who  had  had  a 
large  share  in  the  repression  of  the  Praguerie,  obtained  through 
her  a  dominating  influence  over  the  king,  and  he  inspired  the 
monarch  himself  and  the  whole  adnunistration  with  new  vigour. 
Charles  and  Ren£  of  Anjou  retired  from  court,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  of  the  king's  council  were  drawn  from  tbe 
bourgeois  classes.  The  most  famous  of  all  these  was  Jacques 
Cceur  (q.v.).  It  was  by  the  zeal  of  these  councillors  that  Charles 
obtained  the  surname  of  "  The  WcU-Served." 

Charles  VII.  continued  his  father's  general  policy  id  church 
matters.  He  desired  to  lessen  tbe  power  of  the  Holy  See  ra 
France  and  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church.  With  the  council  of  Constance  (1414-141^) 
the  great  schism  was  practically  healed.  Charles,  while  careful 
to  protest  against  its  renewal,  supported  the  anti-papal  con- 
tentions of  tbe  French  members  of  the  council  of  Basel  (1431- 
1449),  and  in  1438  He  promulgated  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  at 
Bourges,  by  which  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  was 
removed  from  the  Holy  See,  while  certain  interventkms  of  the 
royal  power  were  admitted.  Bishops  and  abbots  were  to  be 
elected,  in  accordance  with  anden^  custom,  by  their  ckr0' 
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After  the  En<1iih  hul  enciattd  Frencli  toritoiy  Charla  itill 
had  to  cope  with  teudtl  nvoll,  ud  with  the  hnlility  o[  tb( 
dauphJn,  who  A'M  id  open  irvolt  in  1446^  and  for  the  next  ten 
ycaji  ruled  like  aa  iodependent  loveieigD  in  Dauphiof .  He  took 
refuge  la  145;  irilh  Chaitn's  meat  fonnidAfale  enemy,  PMip 
of  BurKundy-  Charlei  Vll,  neverthelcu  found  meuu  to  prevent 
Philip  from  altsining  his  nmbitions  in  Lomin*  »ad  in  Ceimany. 
But  the  dauphin  sueteeded  in  embartawing  hij  fgthert  policy 
>t  borne  and  abroad,  and  bad  hJi  own  paity  in  the  court  itieli. 
Charlei  VIL  died  at  Mehun-rar-YivKoa  the  33ad  of  July  14AI' 
He  believed  thai  he  wa*  poisoned  by  bis  son,  who  auuwt,  bow- 
ever,  be  accuied  of  anything  more  than  an  eager  eipeclaiion 
of  bU  death. 

AUTROainu.— The  hiuory  of  the  iri^n  of  Chirlti  VII.  hu 


(then^ii.  .    . 
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qim,  Hiil.  Ill  Ckarla  VII  IParit.  i  voU., 

1-1801),  There  ii  abundApt  eonlempocuy  maltrial-  The 
lid,  ^cqun  k  Bouvier  or  Berry  (b.  1386).  who«  CkrMicnii  ^u 
rai  Ck^i  VII  m  fine  printed  in  IJIS  aa  Ihe  work  o)  Alain 

—' — eye-witnea*  of  many  of  the  events  be  deicribed^ 
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raa^ci  Cjtriniuiiu  ii  SaitU-Dtmi,  and  waa  SrN  printed  under 
'  tunier'i  Dame  by  DenisGodefroy.  tocet  her  with  ot  her  contemporary 
amtins.  in  iGJi.  It  wa*  re-edited  by  Valkt  dc  VirivUle  jParis. 
vols..  iBjS-iSto).  With  IheiemuK  be  considered  the  Biiiiundian 
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CHABLBS  Vm.  (147C^149B),  kingof  France,  was  the  only  son 
of  Louis  XL  During  the  whole  of  his  childhood  Charles  lived  far 
fromhisfslherst  the  chftteau  of  Amboise,  which  was  throughout 
hii  life  hii  favourite  residence.  On  the  death  ol  Louis  XL  in  1483 
Chailes,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  of  age,  but  was  absolutely  inmpable 
of  goveniing.  Until  1491  he  abcndoned  the  govemtneol  to  his 
sister  Anne  of  Beauieu.  In  1491  be  married  Anne,  ducbesi  of 
Brittany,  who  waa  already  betrothed  10  Manmilian  of  Austria. 
Urged  by  his  favourite,  Eiienne  dc  Vesc,  he  lien,  a(  the  »ge  ot 
twenty-two,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Besujeus,  and  at  the  same 
timediscardedlheirwiscandablepolicy.  But  he  was  a  thoroughly 
woitbleu  man  with  a  weak  and  ill-balsuced  intellect.  He  had  a 
romantic  unagination  and  conceived  vast  projects.  He  proposed 
at  first  to  claim  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  to  which  Louis 
XI.  bad  succeeded,  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  use  this  as  a 
ate|q>ing-stoDC  to  the  aptuie  of  Constantinople  from  the  Turks 
and  bb  own  eoronatioD  as  emperor  of  the  East.  He  sacrificed 
everything  to  this  sdvcntoious  policy,  signed  disastrous  treaties 
to  keep  hb  handa  free,  and  set  out  for  Italy  In  1494.  The  cere- 
monial side  of  the  expedition  being  in  his  eyes  the  most  important , 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  intoxicated  by  his  easy  triumph  and 
duped  by  the  Italians.  On  the  nth  of  May  1405  he  entered 
NapJesingreat  pomp,  clothed  in  the  imperial  insignia.  A  general 
coalition  waa,  however,  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  predpiiately  to  France.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
showed  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Fomovo  [Ibe  jth  of  July  149s)- 
Hewasprepariogafrexhexpedition  to  Italy,  when  he  died  on  the 
Eth  of  April  149S,  from  the  results  of  an  aoJdetiC,  at  lbe.chliteau 
of  Amboise.  ' 

See  BMiiri  it  Oaria  YIII.  ray  im  Fntna.  by  C.  de  Jalitny, 
Andrt  de  la  Vigoe.  Ac.,  edited  by  Codefmy  (Parii.  T684);  De 
Chnrier.  IfiUfin  d(  Ourla  V7// (Parii.  iSM);  H.  Fr.  Debbccde, 
EipUitimdlCkarlu  f///n  fm/ii  (Paris.  18M).  Fora  complele 
biliiograpby  lee  H.  Hauaer,  i>i  5nnxi  ilt  rkiilmrc  ii  Frarut. 
1404-1610.  vtH.  i.  (Pmij,  1906);  ar)d  E,  LaviBe,  Hijieirl  ifc  Fraaa, 
vol  V.  pan  i.,  by  K.  Lcmonnia  (Patii,  1903). 

CBABLBS  11.  (1550-1574),  king  of  France,  was  the  third  son 
of  Heniy  II.  and  Catherine  de  'Medid.  At  first  be  boie  the  title  of 
duke  of  Orleans.  He  became  king  In  ij6a  by  the  death  of  hii 
brotbn  Frandi  II.,  but  aa  be  was  only  ten  years  old  the  power 


was  fn  the  bands  of  the  queen-mother,  Catherine.  Charles  teems 
to  have  lieen  a  youth  of  good  parts,  lively  and  agreeable,  but  he 
had  a  weak,  passionate  and  fantastic  nature.  His  education  bad 
spoiled  him.  He  was  left  to  bis  whims — even  the  strangest— and 
to  his  taste  for  violent  exercises;  and  the  excesses  to  which  he 
gave  himself  up  ruined  his  health.  Proclaimed  of  age  on  the  I7lh 
of  August  156J,  be  continued  to  be  absorbed  in  his  fantasies  and 
his  hunting,  and  submitted  docilely  to  the  authority  of  his  mother. 
In  1570  he  was  married  to  Eliubeib  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Maaimilian  U.  It  wasabout  this  time  that  he  dxcatned  of  making 
a  figure  in  the  worid.  The  successes  of  his  brother,  the  duke  ot 
An^u,  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  had  already  caused  him  some 
jealousy.  When  Coligny  came  to  court,  he  received  him  very 
warmly,  and  seemed  at  first  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  intervention 
in  the  Netherlands  against  the  Spaniarda.  For  the  upshot  of  this 
adventure  see  the  article  Si  Baktholohew,  Maseaoii  o'- 

bcsitating  and  ill-balanced.  Moreover,  the  terrible  events  in 
which  he  had  played  a  part  transformed  his  character.  He 
became  melancholy,  severe  and  tadtum.  "It  is  feared,"  said  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  "  that  he  may  become  cruel."     Under- 
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CHABLE8  X.  (i75;-i8]6),  king  ot  France  from  lE 
'     fourth  child  of  the  dauphin,  sc       •  ■      ■ 
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XVIli.).  Hisyouthwasp^edinscandatousdissipation.wbich 
drew  upon  himself  and  his  coterie  the  detestation  of  Ihe  people  of 
Paris.  Although  tacking  military  tastes,  he  joined  the  French 
army  at  the  uege  of  Gibraltar  in  1771,  mereiy  for  distraction. 
Inafewyearshehad  incurred  s  debt  of  ^6  miUion  francs,  a  burden 
assumed  by  the  impoverished  stale.  Prior  to  the  Revolulion  he 
took  only  a  minor  part  in  politics,  hut  when  It  broke  out  be  soori 
became,  with  the  queen,  the  chief  of  the  reactionary  party  at 
court.  In  July  17S9  he  left  Fiance,  became  leader  of  the  Imlpii, 
and  visited  several  of  the<courts  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the 
royalist  cause.  After  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  he  received 
from  his  brother,  Ibe  count  of  Provence,  (be  title  of  Ueuienanl- 
geneial  of  the  realm,  and,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVI!,,  that  ol 
"  Monsieur."  In  179s  be  attempted  to  aid  the  loyalist  rising  of 
La  Vendfe,  landing  at  the  island  of  Yeu.  But  be  refused  to 
advance  farther  and  to  put  himself  resolutely  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  although  warmly  acclaimed  by  it,  and  courage  failing  him, 
heretumed  to  England,  settli ng  first  in  London,  then  in  Holyrood 
Palace  at  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  at  Hartwell.  There  be 
remained  until  1B13,  returning  to  France  in  February  1814, 
and  entering  Paris  in  April,  in  Ihe  trsck  of  the  AlUes. 

During  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVm.,  be  was  the 
leader  of  the  ultra.royalists,  the  party  of  eiireme  reaction.  On 
succeeding  10  the  throne  in  September  1814  Ihe  dignity  of  hit 
address  and  hli  aflable  condescension  won  him  a  passing  popu- 
larity.    But  his  conDilioD  at  Reirot,  with  all  the  guigeoui 
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indeed,  (Ikyed  the  won:  sUrms  oi  tbe  Liberals; 
apparent  that  the  weight  of  tfae  ctoKn  would  be  consistenlly 
thrown  into  the  tale  of  the  tcaelionaiy  forces.  The  tmif't  wot 
awarded  a  milliard  as  compensalion  for  their  eoofiscjited  lands; 
and  Ciliicans  and  Liberals  alike  were  oEended  by  raeuum 
which  threw  increased  power  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  Jesuits  nod 
ULlramontanes-  Inafewmonlhs  there  were  disquieling  signs  of 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  king.  TIk  royal  princesses  were 
insulted  in  the  streets;  and  on  the  iQth  of  April  1S15  Charles, 
when  reviewing  the  National  Guard,  was  met  with  cries  from 
the  ranks  of  "  Down  with  the  minislcn  I  "  His  reply  was,  neit 
d«y,  ■  decree  disbanding  the  citizen  army. 

It  was  not  liU  18:9,  when  the  result  of  the  elections  had  proved 
the  futility  of  Villile's  policy  of  repression,  that  Charles  consented 
tuiwilltngly  to  try  a  policy  of  compromise.  It  was,  however,  loo 
late.  Villjle's  successor  was  the  vicom  te  de  Mattignac,  who  took 
DecazesEor  his  model;  and  in  the  speech  from  Ihe  throne  Charles 
declared  that  the  happiness  of  France  depended  on  "  the  sincere 
union  of  the  royal  authority  with  the  Ubertiea  consecrated  by  the 

sense  which  had  enabled  Louis  XVUI.  to  play  with  decency  the 
part  of  A  constitutional  king.  "  1  would  rather  hew  wood,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  than  be  a  king  under  the  conditions  of  the  king 
of  England  ";  and  when  the  liberal  opposition  obstructed  all 
the  measures  proposed  by  a  ministry  not  selected  from  the 
parliamentary  majority,  he  lost  patience.  "  1  told  you," 
he  said,  "  that  there  was  do  coming  to  terms  with  these  men." 
Martignac  was  dismissed;  and  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  the 
very  incarnation  of  clericalism  and  reaction,  was  called  to  the 

The  inevitable  result  ms  obvious  to  all  the  world.  "  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  political  experience,"  wrote  Wellington, 
certainly  no  friend  of  Liberalism; "  with  the  waraiig  of  James  II. 
before  him,  Charles  X.  was  setting  up  a  govertunent  by  priests, 
through  priests,  for  priests."    A  formidable  agitation  sprang 
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dng  the  truth  he  hastily  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grand, 
son,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  (comte  de  Chamhord),  and  appointed 
Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  lieulenant-geaeial  of  the  king- 
dom (July  30th).  But,  on  the  news  of  Louis  Phihppe'i  accept- 
ance ol  the  crown,  he  gave  up  the  tuntest  and  began  a  dignified 
rEtreil  to  the  sea.coasI,  followed  by  his  suite,  and  surrounded 
by  the  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  guard.  Beyond 
sending  a  corps  of  observation  to  follow  his  movements,  the  new 
government  did  nothing  to  arrest  his  escape.  At  Maintenon 
Charles  took  leave  of  the  bulk  of  bis  troops,  and  proceeding  with 
ait  escort  of  some  laoo  men  to  Cherbourg,  took  ship  there  for 
Englandon the  i6tho(  August.  Fotatlnwhe  returned  to  Holy- 
tood  Palace  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  ag^  placed  at  tut  ilt- 
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posal.    He  died  >t  Goriti,  whither  he  hjid  goite  K 
on  the  6th  ol  November  1836, 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Charles  X.  is  thai,  it  be  d^  kc 

know  how  to  rule,  he  knew  bow  to  cease  to  rule  Ttic  digiuij 
of  his  exit  was  more  worthy  of  IheinctenI  splendour  of  the  mil 
house  of  Fnnce  than  the  theatrical  humility  of  l^ma  PhiHpiKi 
enLiance.  But  Charles  was  an  impossible  monarch  lor  the  i^i 
century,  or  perhaps  for  any  other  ceotuty.  He  was  a  tjpv^ 
Bourbon,  unable  either  to  learn  or  b>  forget;  aiHi  the  dtsTf 
years  of  hia  life  he  spent  in  rrli^us  austerities,  intended  Li 
expiate,  not  his  failure  to  grasp  a  great  oppoitunily,  but  tin 

See  Achllle  de  V1..1..'  ':  .  <.■■„.■.  ;■.-■■..  >-.:,■■■ 
tiMMnlxeni  (Paris.  1-47-1II57I:  L^„l,  dc  Vitlcafiel.  HiM.  i.  ^ 
naautnlin  (Paris.  T^s'i-iSs;');  CouS^Blanc. "^aV^  ^  m 
1S10-1S40  (5  vols.,  I.'j.^-id44>:  G.  I.  de  Monibd.  DtrmOititim 
it  rkiil.  di  Oiarlti  y  clS  ed,.  P.ris,  1840);  TMctVm  Ar 
Mtmtirll.  amcnirl.  ■:  ^miJAri  im  rMin/wdu  tal^.i  it  Ck^rU:  I 
altshikoimewit  f  -.  •  :'  \..-     -.-■  .\      "     "  .-_• 
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CHAHLES  L  (i  iSS-ijti),  king  of  Hungary,  the  sen  of  Chaifa 
Martell  of  Naples,  and  Clemencia,  daughter  of  llv  emprnx 
Rudolph,  was  known  as' Charies  Robert  previously  to  bcjii 
enthroned  king  of  Hungary  in  130^  He  claimed  the  Hun^riu 
crown,  as  the  grandson  of  Stephen  V.,  under  the  b&oner  c4  ilv 
pope,  and  in  August  1300  proceeded  from  Na^des  10  Dalmcii 
to  make  gtxxt  his  claim.  He  was  crowned  at  K&atcsom  afbv 
the  death  ol  the  last  Arjiad,  Andrew  III.  (1301),  but  was  lotod 
the  same  year  to  surrender  the  ciown  to  WaKeslus  IL  of 
Bohemia  (iie9-i30«).  His  failure  only  made  Pope  Booifm 
VIU.  still  more  leahKis  00  his  behalf,  and  at  the  diet  of  Pressbirt 

( 1304)  his  Magyar  adherents  induced  him  to  altenipt  to  recmTi 
the  crown  of  St  Stephen  from  the  Czechs.    But  in  the  niruiiiiie 

(1305)  Wenceslaus  Uansfetred  his  rights  to  Duke  Otto  of  Bavun. 
who  in  his  turn  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Hungarian  rebefa. 
Charles's  prospects  now  improved,  and  he  was  en  throned  at  Beds 
on  the  ijth  of  June  .309,  though  his  installatkin  was  not  re- 
garded as  valid  till  he  was  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown  (which 
was  at  last  recovered  from  the  robber-barons)  at  Si^keslebirvtr 
on  the  17th  of  August  1310.    For  the  next  three  years  Oiarla 
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. .  lut  his  plans  were  prudent  as  well  as  amhitiaas,  sad 
Hungary  benefited  by  them  greatly.  His  most  nonafdl 
achievement  was  the  union  with  Poland  for  mul^ial  ddeace 
against  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Cxechs,  This  was  accDinpliihed 
by  Ihe  convention  of  Ttlncs^n  (i3]S)i  confirmed  the  same  year 
at  the  brilliant  congress  of  Viiegr&d,  where  all  the  priiKzs  si 
central  Eumpe  met  to  compose  their  diflerencei  aad  wen 
splendidly  entertained  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  The  immediate  result  of  the  congress  was  a  combined 
attack  by  the  Magyars  and  Poles  upon  the  emperor  Louii  tnd 
his  ally  Albert  of  Austria,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  Chirks 
in  1337-  Charles's  desire  to  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Hoa^ry 
and  Naples  under  the  eldest  son  Louis  was  frustrated  by  Vcnict 
and  the  jvpe,  from  fear  lest  Hungary  might  become  tbe  daOLiasnl 
^This,  at  any  rate,  represents  the  general  verdict  of  h^mry. 
it  ii  inteiesiing,  however,  to  note  IhaL  so  llbenl-EDiDded  and  thread 
a  critic  of  men  as  King  Leopold  [.  of  the  Belgians  fanned  a  diferm 
estimalE.  In  a  ktrer  ol  lh7  rSth  of  Novcmbec  1836  addnsvl  » 
Princess  (afterwards  (Jueen)  Victoiia  he  Kiilei: — "  Hisioiy  wil 
stale  that  Louis  XVI  iT.  was  a  most  hboral  monarch.  nigDIirwi^ 

Sr  mildnai  and  iuAtiEe  to  his  end,  but  rhal  hii  brother,  fron  lis 
otJc  and  lianh  dispoiitioD,  upset  all  the  other  bad  doacanilki* 
the  throne.  Louii  XVIII.  wasa  clever,  hard-beaned  mas. iIikLU 
by  no  principle,  very  proud  and  false.    Charles  X.  an  bests'  ■Ma. 
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Adriatic  power.  He  was,  however,  more  than  compensated  for 
this  disappointment  by  his  compact  (1339)  with  his  ally  and 
brother-in-law,  Casimir  Of  Poland,  whereby  it,  was  agreed  that 
Louis  should  succeed  to  the  Polish  throne  on  the  death  of  the 
childless  Casimir.  For  an  account  of 'the  numerous  important 
refonbs  effected  by  Charles  see  Hdngaxy:  History.  A  states- 
man of  the  first  rank,  he  not  only  raised  Htmgary  once  more  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  power,  but  enriched  and  dvilized  her.  In 
character  he  was  pious,  courtly  and  valiant,  popular  alike  with 
the  nobility  and  the  middle  classes,  whose  increasing  welfare 
he  did  so  much  to  promote,  and  much  beloved  by  the  clergy. 
His  court  was  famous  throu^^out  Europe  as  a  school  of  chivalry. 
Charles  was  married  thrice.  His  first  wife  was  Maria,  daughter 
of  Duke  Casimir  of  Teschen,  whom  he  wedded  in  1306.  On  her 
death  in  1318  he  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Henry  VIL  On  her  decease  two  years  later  he  gave  kis  hand 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wladislaus  Lokietek,  king  of  Poknd. 
Five  sons  were  the  fruit  of  these  marriages,  of  whom  three, 
Louis,  Andrew  and  Stephen,  survived  him.  He  died  on  the  i6th 
of  July  1343,  and  was  laid  beside  the  high  altar  at  Sz^kesfehirvir, 
the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Arpads. 

See  B^la  Ker^kgyart6,  The  Hungarian  Royal  Court  under  tke 
House  of  Anjou  (Hunff.)  (Budapest,  188 1);  Kationes  CoUectorum 
Pontif.  in  Hungaria  (Budapest,  1887);  Diplomas  o{  tke  Angitvin 
period,  edited  by  Imre  Kagy  (Hung,  and  Lat.),  vols.  L-tiL  (Budapest, 
1878,  &c.).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  L  (i336-x28s),  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  and 
count  of  Anjou,  was  the  seventh  child  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France 
and  Blanche  of  Castile.  Louis  died  a  few  months  after  Charles's 
birth  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  DC  (St  Louis),  and  on 
the  death  in  1333  of  the  third  son  John,  count  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  those  fiefs  were  conferred  on  Charles.  In  x  346  he  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Raymond  B^enger  V.,  the 
last  count  of  Provence,  and  after  defeating  James  I.  of  Aragon 
and  other  rivals  with  the  help  of  his  brother  the  French  king, 
he  took  possession  of  his  new  county.  In  1348  he  accompanied 
Louis  in  the  crusade  to  Egypt,  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  Crusaders 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  brother.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  ransomed,  and  returned  to  Provence  in  1350.  During 
his  absence  several  towns  had  asserted  their  independence;  but 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  them  without  much  difficulty  and 
gradually  suppressed  their  communal  liberties.  Charles's 
ambition  aimed  at  wider  fields,  and  when  Margaret,  countess  of 
Flanders,  asked  help  of  the  French  court  against  the  German 
king  William  of  Holland,  by  whom  she  had  been  defeated,  he 
gladUy  accepted  her  offer  of  the  county  of  Hainaut  in  exchange 
for  his  assistance  (1353);  this  arrangement  was,  however, 
rescinded  by  Louis  of  France,  who  returned  from  captivity  in 
X354,  and  Charles  gave  up  Hainaut  for  an  immense  sum  of 
money.  He  extended  his  influence  by  the  subjugation  of  Mar- 
seilles in  X357,  then  one  of  the  most  important  maritime  cities 
of  the  world,  and  two  years  later  several  communes  of  Pied- 
mont recognized  Charles's  suzerainty  In  1363  Pope  Urban  IV. 
determined  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  Italy, 
and  offered  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consideration 
of  a  yearly  tribute,  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  opposition  to  Manfred, 
the  bastard  son  of  the  late  emperor  Frederick  II.  The  next  year 
Charles  succeeded  in  getting  himself  elected  senator  of  Rome, 
which  gave  him  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  pope.  After 
long  negotiations  he  accepted  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
crowriis,  and  in  1364  he  sent  a  first  expedition  of  Provencals  to 
Italy;  he  also  collected  a  large  army  and  navy  in  Provence 
and  France  with  the  help  of  King  Louis,  and  by  an  alliance  with 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  was  able  to  send  part  of  his  force  overland. 
Pope  Clement  IV.  confirmed  the  Sicilian  agreement  on  conditions 
even  more  favourable  to  Charles,  who  sailed  in  1365,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  expedition  all  the  privileges  of  a  crusade.  After 
narrowly  escaping  capture  by  Manfred's  fleet  he  reached  Rome 
safely,  where  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  land 
army  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  on  the  36th  of  February  1366 
Charles  encountered  Manfred  at  Bcnevenlo,  where  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle  Manfred  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  whole 


kingdom  was  soon  In  Charles's  possession:  Then  Conradin, 
Frederick's  grandson'  and  last  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  came  into  Italy,  where  he  found  many  partisans 
among  the  Ghibellines  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  and  among 
Manfred's  former  adherents  in  the  south.  He  gathered  a  large 
army  consisting  partly  of  Germans  and  Saracens,,  but  was  totally 
defeated  by  Charles  at  Tagliacozzo  (33rd  of  AUgust  1368); 
taken  prisoner,  he  was  tried  as  a  rebel  and  executed  at  Naples. 
Charles,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  vindictive  cruelty,  had  large 
numbers  of  Conradin's  barons  put  to  death  and  their  estatea 
confiscated,  and  the  whole  population  of  several  towns  massacred. 

He  was  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  besides  ruling  over  Provence  and  Anjou  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  was  imperial  vicar  of  Tuscany,  lord  of 
many  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  as  the  pope's 
favourite  practically  arbiter  of  the  papal  states,  especially  during 
the  interregnum  between  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  (1368)  and 
the  election  of  Gregory  X.  (1373).  But  his  ambition  was  by  no 
means  satisfied,  and  he  even  aspir^  to  the  crown  of  the  East 
Roman  empire.  In  1372  he  took  part  with  Louis  IX.  in  a 
crusade  to  north  Africa,  where  the  French  king  died  of  fever, 
and  Charles,  after  defeating  the  soldan  of  Tunis,  returned  to 
Sidly.  The  election  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  as  German  king 
after  a  long  interregnum,  and  that  of  Nicholas  III.  to  the  Holy 
See  (1377),  diminished  Charles's  power,  for  the  new  pope  set 
himself  to  compose  the  difference  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines in  the  It^'an  dries,  but  at  his  death  Charles  secured  the 
election  of  his  henchman  Martin  IV.  (1381),  who  recommenced 
persecuting  the  Ghibellines,  excommunicated  the  Greek  emperor, 
Michael  Palaeologus,  prodaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Greeks, 
r filled  every  appointment  in  the  papal  states  with  Charles's 
vassals,  and  reappointed  the  Angevin  king  senator  of  Rome. 
But  the  cruelty  of  the  French  rulers  of  Sicily  drove  the  people 
of  the  island  to  despair,  and  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  Giovanni  da 
Prodda,  organized  the  rebdliou- known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
(see  Vespers,  SiauAN),  in  which  the  French  in  Sicily  were  all 
massacred  or  expelled  (1383).  Charles  determined  to  subjugate 
the  island  and  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  Messina.  The  dty  held 
out  until  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  whose  wife  Constance  was  a 
daughter  of  Manfred,  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  a  Sicilian-Catalan 
fleet  under  the  Calabrese  admiral,  Ruggiero  di  Lauria,  completely 
destroyed  that  of  Charles.  "  If  thou  art  determined,  O  God, 
to  destroy  me,"  the  unhappy  Angevin  exclaimed,  "  let  my  fall 
be  gradual  1"  He  was  forced  to  abandon  all  attempts  at 
reconquest,  but  proposed  to  dedde  the  question  by  single 
combat  between  himself  and  Peter,  to  take  place  at  Bordeaux 
under  English  protection.  The  Aragonese  accepted,  but  fearing 
treachery,  as  the  French  army  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
failed  ta  appear  on  the  appointed  day.  In  the  meanwhile 
Ruggiero  di  Lauria  appeared  before  Naples  and  destroyed 
another  Angevin  fleet  commanded  by  Charles's  son,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  (May  z  384).  Charles  came  to  Naples  with  a  new 
fleet  from  Provence,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily  again, 
when  he  contracted  a  fever  and  died  at  Foggia  on  the  7th  of 
January  1385.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  extremely  able  soldier 
and  a  skilfid  statesman,  and  much  of  his  legislation  shows  a 
real  political  sense;  but  his  inordinate  ambition,  his  oppressive 
methods  of  government  and  taxation,  and  his  crudty  created 
enemies  on  all  sides,  and  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  edifice  of 
dominion  which  he  had  raised. 

CHARLES  U.  (1350-X309),  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  son  of 
Charles  I.,  had  been  captured  by  Ruggiero  di  Lauria  in  the  naval 
battle  at  Naples  in  1384,  and  when  his  father  died  he  was  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Peter  of  Aragon.  In  x  388  King  Edward  I. 
of  England  had  mediated  to  make  peace,  and  Charles  was 
liberated  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  retain  Naples 
alone,  Sidly  being  left  to  the  Aragonese;  Charles  was  also  to 
induce  his  cousin  Charles  of  Valols  to  renounce  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  Pope  Martin  IV.  to  punish  Peter  for  having 
invaded  Sidly,  but  which  the  Valois  had  never  effectively 
occupied.    The  Angevin  king  was  thereupon  set  free,  leaving 
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three  of  his  sons  and  sixty  Provencal  nobles  as  hostages,  promis- 
ing to  pay  30,000  marks  and  to  return  a  prisoner  if  the  conditions 
were  not  fulfilled  within  three  years.  He  went  to  Rieti,  where 
the  new  ptope  Nicholas  IV.  immediately  absolved  him  from  all 
the  conditions  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  crowned  him  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  (1289),  and  excommunicated  Alphonso,  whUe 
Charles  of  Valois,  in  aJliance  with  Castile,  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  Aragon.  Alphonso  III ,  the  Aragonese  king,  being 
hard  pressed,  had  to  promise  to  withdraw  the  troops  he  had 
sent  to  help  his  brother  James  in  Sicily,  to  renounce  all  rights 
over  the  island,  and  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Holy  See.  But  Alphonso 
died  childless  in  1291  before  the  treaty  could  be  carried  out,  and 
James  took  possession  of  Aragon,  leaving  the  government  of 
Sicily  to  the  third  brother  Frederick.  The  new  pope  Boniface 
VIII.,  elected  in  1294  at  Naples  tmder  the  auspices  of  King 
Charles,  mediated  between  the  latter  and  James,  and  a  most 
dishonourable  treaty  was  signed  :  James  was  to  marry  Charles's 
daughter  Bianca  and  was  promised  the  investiture  by  the  pope 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  while  he  was  to  leave  the  Angevin  a  free 
hand  in  Sicily  and  even  to  assist  him  if  the  Sicilians  resisted.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  bribe  Frederick  into  consenting  to  this 
arrangement,  but  being  backed  up  by  his  people  he  refused,  and 
was  afterwards  crowned  king  of  Sicily.  The  war  was  fought  with 
great  fury  on  land  and  sea,  but  Charles,  although  aided  by  the 
pope,  by  Charles  of  Valois,  and  by  James  II.  of  Aragon,  was 
unable  to  conquer  the  island,  and  his  son  the  prince  of  Taranto 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  La  Falconara  in  1 299.  Peace 
was  at  last  made  in  1302  at  CaltabeUotta,  Charles  II.  giving  up 
all  rights  to  Sicily  and  agreeing  to  the  marriage  of  his  dau^tcr 
Leonora  to  King  Frederick;  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
pope  in  1303.  Charles  spent  his  last  years  quietly  In  Naples, 
which  city  he  improved  and  embellished.  He  died  in  August 
X309,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert. 

Bibliography. — A.  de  Saint-Priest,  Histoire  dt  la  conouiU  de 
Naples  par  Charles  d'Anjou  (4  vols..  Paris.  1 847-1 849),  b  still  of  use 
for  the  documents  from  the  archives  of  Barcelona,  but  it  needs  to 
be  collated  with  more  recent  works;  S.  de  Sismondi.  in  vol.  ii.  of 
his  Histoire  des  republiques  italiennes  (Brussels,  1838),  gives  a  good 
{general  sketch  of  the  reigns  of  Charies  I.  and  II.,  but  is  occasionally 
inaccurate  as  to  details;  the  best  authority  on  the  early  life  of 
Charles  I.  is  R.  Stcrnfetd,  Karl  von  Anjou  als  Graf  von  Provence 
(Beriin,  1888};  Charles's  connexion  with  north  Italy  is  dealt  with  in 
Mcrkel's  La  Dominazione  di  Carlo  d'A  npb  in  Piemonte  e  in  Lombardia 
(Turin.  1801),  while  the  R.  Deputazione  di  Storia  Patria  Toscana 
has  recently  published  a  Codice  diplomcAico  delle  relaziani  di  Carlo 
d  Angid  con  la  Toscana;  the  contents  of  the  Angevin  archives  at 
Naples  have  been  published  by  Durrien,  Archives  angevines  de  Naples 
(Toulouse.  1866-1867).  M.  Amari's  La  Cuerra  delvespro  Siciltano 
(8th  cd.,  Florence.  1876)  is  a  valuable  history,  but  the  author  is  too 
bitterly  prejudiced  against  the  French  to  be  (juite  impartial;  his 
work  should  be  compared  with  L.  Cadter's  Essai  sur  I'administration 
du  royaume  de  Sidle  sous  Charles  I  et  Charles  II  d'Anjou  (Paris, 
1 89 1,  Bibl.  des  icolesfransaises  d'Athhtes  et  de  Rome,  fasc.  ^9),  which 
contains  many  documents,  and  tends  somewhat  to  rehabilitate  the 
Angevin  rule. 

CHARLES  II.  (133  2- 1 387),  called  The  Bad,  king  of  Navarre 
and  count  of  Evreux,  was  a  son  of  Jeanne  II.,  queen  of  Navarre, 
by  her  marriage  with  Philip,  count  of  Evreux  (d.  1343).  Having 
become  king  of  Navarre  on  Jeanne's  death  in  1349,  he  sup- 
pressed a  rising  at  Pampeluna  with  much  cruelty,  and  by  this  and 
similar  actions  thorou£^ly  earned  his  surname  of "  The  Bad."  In 
X352  he  married  Jeanne  (d.  1393),  a  daughter  of  John  II.,  king  of 
France,  a  union  which  made  his  relationship  to  the  French  crown 
still  more  complicated.  Through  his  mother  he  was  a  grandson  of 
Louis  X.  and  through  his  father  a  great-grandson  of  Philip  III., 
having  thus  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  than  Edward 
III.. of  England:  and,  moreover,  he  held  lands  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  French  king,  whose  son-in-law  he  now  became.  Charles 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  possessing  popular  manners  and  con- 
siderable eloquence,  but  he  was  singularly  unscrupulous,  a  quality 
which  was  revealed  during  the  years  in  which  he  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  Trouble  soon  arose 
between  King  John  and  his  son-in-law.  The  promised  dowry  had 
not  been  paid,  and  the  county  of  Angoul£me,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Frendb  king's  favourite,  the  constable  Charln  la  Cerda.    In 


January  1354  the  constable  was  assassinated  by^ordcr  ol  Qudb, 
and  preparations  for  war  were  begun.  The  king  of  Navarre,  «te 
defended  this  deed,  had,  however*  many  friends  in  FTmnoe  asd  «as 
in  communication  with  Edward  IIL ;  and  conseqaently  John  w 
forced  to  makes  treaty  at  Mantes  and  to  compensate  hha  far  tbe 
loss  of  Angoul£me  by  a  large  grant  of  lands,  chiefly  in  Noimacdy. 
This  peace  did  not  last  bug,  and  in  1355  John  was  compe&d  to 
confirm  the  treaty  of  Mantes.  Returning  to  Nocmandy,  Chaiks 
was  partly  req;>onsible  for  some  unrest  in  the  duchy,  and  m  XpA 
X356  he  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Frendi  iing  at  Koarr, 
remaining  in  captivity  until  November  X3S7>  ^hca  Jolm,  after 
his  defeat  at  Poitiers,  was  a  prisoner  in  KnghnH.  f^*>«rfM  vas 
regarded  with  much  favour  in  France,  and  the  states-feaaal 
demanded  his  release,  which,  however,  was  effected  by  a  mapsist. 
Owing  to  his  popularity  he  was  oonadered  by  £tienne  Mand 
and  his  party  as  a  suitable  rival  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Kiag 
Charles  V.,  and  on  entering  Paris  he  was  well  received  asd 
deliveitd  an  eloquent  harangue  to  the  Pari»ans.  Sabceqioestly 
peace  was  made  with  the  dauphin,  who  psomised  to  le^oR  to 
Charles  his  confiscated  estates.  This  peace  was  not  endiniBg,aad 
as  his  lands  were  not  ^ven  back  Charies  had  some  grocmd  for 
complaint.  War  again  broke  out,  quii±Iy  followed  by  a 
treaty,  after  which  the  king  of  Navarre  took  part  in  supprca 
the  peasant  rising  known  as  the  Jacquerie.  Answering  the 
treaties  of  Marcel  he  returned  to  Paris  on  June  X35S,  and  becu&s 
captain-general  of  the  city,  which  was  soon  bes^^ed  by  the 
dauphin.  This  position,  however,  did  not  piwent  hhn  froa 
negotiating  both  with  the  dauphin  and  with  the  £a|^Sah;  tons 
were  soon  arranged  with  the  former,  and  Chaxles,  having  kst 
much  of  his  popularity,  left  Paris  just  before  the  maadei  ti 
Marcel  in  July  1358.  He  continued  hb  alternate  policy  of  war 
and  peace,  meanwhile  adding  if  possible  by  his  depiedatioas  to 
the  misery  of  France,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Br^tigny  in  May  1360  deprived  him  of  the  alliance  of  the  En^isfa, 

and  compelled  him  to  make  peace  with  King  John  in  the  following 
October.  A  new  cause  of  trouble  arose  wl^n  the  dncliy  of 
Btirgundy  was  left  without  a  ruler  in  November  1361,  and  was 
claimed  by  Charies;  but,  lacking  both  allies  and  money,  be  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  French  king  from  seizing  Buxgondy,  vitSe 
he  himself  returned  to  Navarre. 

In  his  own  kingdom  Charles  took  some  steps  to  icfarm  the 
financial  and  judicial  administration  and  so  to  inaease  his 
revenue;  but  he  was  soon  occupied  once  more  with  forsga 
entanglements,  and  in  July  1362,  in  alliance  with  Peter  the  Crt^ 
king  of  Castile,  he  invaded  Aragon,  deserting  his  new  aDy  soca 
afterwards  for  Peter  IV.,  king  of  Axagon.  Meanwhile  the  war 
with  the  dauphin  had  been  renewed.  StiU  hankezing  after 
Burgundy,  Charles  saw  his  French  estates  again  seized;  but  after 
some  desultory  warfare,  chiefly  in  Normandy,  peace  was  made 
in  March  1365,  and  he  returned  to  his  work  of  interference  in  the 
politics  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  In  turn  he  made  treaties  with 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  who  were  at  war  with  each 
other;  promising  to  assist  Peter  the  Cruel  to  regain  his  throce, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven  in  X366  by  his  half-bxother  Henry 
of  Trastamara,  and  then  assuring  Henry  and  his  ally  Pieter  df 
Aragon  that  he  would  aid  them  to  retain  Castile.  He  continued 
this  treacherous  policy  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  advaxK»l 
to  succour  Peter  the  Cruel;  then  signed  a  treaty  with  Edward 
of  England,  and  then  in  X371  allied  himself  with  Charks  V.  of 
France.  His  next  important  move  was  to  offer  his  assistance  to 
Richard  U.  of  England  for  an  attack  upon  F^noe.  About  this 
time  serious  diarges  were  brouipit  sgainst  him.  Aoriaed  of 
attempting  to  poison  the  king  of  France  and  other  pfominest 
persons,  and  of  other  crimes,  his  Ftench  estates  were  sdxcd  by 
order  of  Charles  V. ,  and  soon  afterwards  Navarre  was  invaded  by 
the  Castilians.  Won  over  by  the  surrender  of  Cherbonxg  in  JtUy 
1378,  the  English  under  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  came 
to  his  aid;  but  a  heavy  price  had  to  be  paid  for  the  neutrality 
of  the  king  of  Castile.  After  the  death  of  Charles  V.  in  1380,  the 
king  of  Navarre  did  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  FVante, 
although  he  endeavoured  vainly  again  to  obtain  aid  from  Richard 
II.,  and  to  regain  Cherbourg.    I^  lands  in  France  were  handed 
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over  to  his  eldest  son  Charles,  who  governed  them  with  the  oonsent 
of  the  new  king  Charles  VL  Charles  died  on  the  ist  of  January 
,1387,  and  many  stories  are  current  regarding  the  manner  of  hk 
death.  FroiasarC  relates  that  he  was  burned  to  death  thnraghhis 
bedclothes  catching  fire;  Secousse  says  that  he  died  in  peace 
with  many  signs  ^  contrition;  another  story  says  he  died  of 
leprosy;  and  a  popular  l^end  tells  how  he  eipired  by  a  divine 
judgment  through  the  burning  of  the  clothes  steeped  in  su^hur 
and  qiirits  in  which  he  had  been  wn4>ped  as  a  cure  tor  a  loath- 
some disease  caused  by  his  debauchery.  He  had  three  sons  and 
four  dau^ters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Charles;  one 
of  his  <Uaghtcn,  Jeanne,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of 

England. 

See  Jean  Froisaart,  CkroitiquMSt  edited  by  S.  Luce  and  G.  Raynaud 
(Paris,  1860-1897) :  D.  F.  Secouaae,  Utmoiru  pour  servir  d  Vkistoire 
ds  CharUs  //,  m  de  Namm  (Paris,  1755-1768);  E.  Meyer,  Charles 
II,  tot  <U  Nawam  et  la  Normandi*  am  XIV  nkU  (Paris.  1898): 
F.  T.  Perrena,  Etimim  Uarcd  (Paris,  1874) ;  R.  Delachenal,  PremUres 
mitociaHoms  iU  CkofUt  k  Mamais  avee  Us  Anifais  (Paris,  1900); 
and  E.  Laviate,  Hisioin  de  Frames,  tome  iv.  (Pans,  1902). 

CHARLB8  m.  (136X-X4S5),  called  Trz  Noble,  kiiog  of  Navarre 
and  count  of  Evreuz,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charies  IL  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navaire,  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne,  dau^ter  of  John 
IL,  king  of  France^  and  was  married  in  137s  to  Leonora  (d.  1415)1 
daughter  of  Henxy  IL,  king  of  Castile.  Having  passed  much  of 
his  early  life  in  France,  he  became  king  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  in  January  1387,  and  his  reign  was  a  period  of  peace 
and  order,  thus  contrasting  sharply  with  the  long  and  calamitous 
reign  of  his  father.  In  1393  he  regained  Cherbourg,  which  had 
beoi  handed  over  by  Charles  n.  to  Richard  II.  of  England,  and 
In  1403  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  representatives  of 
Charies  VI.  of  France  concerning  the  extensive  lands  which  he 
claimed  in  that  country.  Cherbourg  was  given  to  the  French 
king;  certain  exchanges  of  land* were  made;  and  in  the  following 
year  Charles  IIL  surrendered  the  county  of  Evreux,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Nemours  and  made  a  peer  of  France.  After  this 
his  only  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  was  when  he 
sought  to  make  peace  between  the  rival  factions  in  that  country. 
Charies  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  Navarre  by  making 
canals  and  rendering  the  rivers  navigable,  and  in  other  wajrs. 
He  died  at  (Mite  on  tikt  8th  of  Septemba  1435  and  was  buried  at 
Pampeluna.  After  the  death  of  his  two  sons  in  1403  the  king 
decreed  that  his  kingdom  shoidd  pass  to  his  daughter  Blanche 
(d.  1441),  who  took  ior  her  second  htisband  Jo£ui,  afterwards 
John  IL,  king  of  Aragon;  and  the  cortes  of  Navarre  swore  to 
recognize  Charles  (g.s.)*  prince  of  Viana,  her  son  by  this  marriage, 
as  king  sfter  his  mother's  death. 

GHARLB8  (Kasl  Extel  ZxraYiZN  Ludwig;  hi  Rum. 
Carol),  king  of  Rumania  ( 1839-  ),  second  son  of  Prince  Karl 
Anton  of  HohcnzoHem-Sigmaringrn,  was  bom  on  the  aoth  of 
April  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Dresden  (Z850-1856),  and 
passed  through  his  university  course  at  Bonn.  Entering  the 
Prussian  army  in  1857,  he  won  considerable  distinction  in  the 
Danish  war  of  1864,  and  received  instruction  in  strategy  from 
(General  von  Moltke.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Algeria.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  3nd  regiment  of 
Prussian  Dragoon  Guards  when  he  was  elected  kospodar  or 
prince  of  Rumania  on  the  soth  of  April  z866,  after  the  compulsory 
abdication  of  Prince  Alexander  John  Cuza.  Regarded  at  first 
with  distrust  by  Turkey,  Russia  and  Austria,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  general  recognition  in  six  months;  but  he  had  .to  con- 
tend for  ten  years  with  fierce  party  struggles  between  the 
0>nservatives  and  the  Liberals. 

During  this  period,  however,  Charles  displayed  great  tact  in 
his  dealings  with  both  parties,  and  kept  his  country  in  the  path 
of  admimstrative  and  economic  ref<Mrm,  organizing  the  army, 
developing  the  railways,  and  establishing  commerdal  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  "Hie  sjrmpathy  of  Rumania  with  France 
In  the  FFanco-Pnissian  War  of  1870,  and  the  consequent  inter- 
ruption of  certain  c6mmercial  undertakings,  led  to  a  hostile 
movement  against  Prince  Charles,  which,  being  fostered  by 
Russia,  made  him  resolve  to  abdicate;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  remain.    In  the  Russo-Turkish  War 


of  1877-78  he  joined  the  Russians  before  Plevna  {q.t.)t  and 
being  placed  in  conunand  of  the  combined  Russian  and 
Rumanian  forces,  forced  Gsman  Pasha  to  surrender.  As  a  con- 
sequence <^  the  prince's  vigorous  action  the  independence  of 
Rumania,  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  May  1877,  was  con- 
firmed by  various  treaties  in  1878,  and  recognized  by  Great 
Britain,  France  and  (Germany  in  1880.  On  the  36th  of  March 
i88z  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Rumania,  and,  with  his  consort, 
was  crowned  on  the  33nd  of  May  following.  From  that  time  he 
pursued  a  successful  career  in  home  and  foreign  policy,  and 
greatly  improved  the  financial  amd  military  position  of  his 
country;  while  his  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  was  shown  by 
his  formation  of  an  important  collection  of  paintings  of  all 
schools  in  his  palaces  at  Sinabi  and  Bucharest  For  a  detailed 
account  of  his  reign,  see  Rumania.  On  the  xst  of  November 
1869  he  married  Princess  Elizabeth  {q.t.)t  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Hermann  of  Wied,  widely  known  under  her  literary  name  of 
"  (barmen  Sylva."  As  the  only  child  of  the  marriage,  a  daughter, 
died  in  1874,  the  succession  was  finally  settled  upon  the  king's 
nephew.  Prince  Ferdinand  ^f  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  who 
was  created  prince  of  Rtmiania  on  the  x8th  of  March  1889, 
and  married,  on  the  loth  of  January  1893,  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Alfred,  duke  of  Saxe-0)burg,  their  children  being 
Prince  Carol  (b.  180^  and  Princess  Elizabeth  (b.  1894). 

The  (^Kdal  life  of  Kin;  Charles,  mainly  his  own  coniposition, 
Aus  dem  Leben-  Kdnig  Karls  von  Rumdnien  (Stuttgart,  1 894-1900. 
4  vols.),  deals  mainly  with  political  history.  See  for  an  account  01 
his  domestic  life.  M.  Kremnitz,  Kdnig  Karl  van  Rumdnien,  Ein 
Lehensbild  (Breslau,  1903). 

CHARLES  U.  (166Z-1700),  king  of  Si>ain,  known  among 
Spanish  kings  as  "The  Desired"  and  "The  Bewitched,"  was  the 
son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second  marriage  with  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  emperw  Ferdinand  HI.,  his  niece.  He  was  bom  on  the 
nth  of  Novemba  x66i,  and  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  his 
father's  two  marriages— a  child  of  old  age  and  disease,  in 
whom  the  constant  intermarriages  of  the  Habsburgs  had  de- 
veloped the  family  type  to  deformity.  His  birth  was  greeted 
with  joy  by  the  Spaidards,  who  feared  the  dispute  as  to  the 
succession  which  must  have  ensued  if  Philip  IV.  left  no  male 
issue.  The  boy  was  so  feeble  that  till  the  age  of  five  or  six  he 
was  fed  only  from  the  breast  of  a  nurse.  For  years  sf terwards 
it  was  not  thought  safe  to  allow  him  to  walk.  That  he  mi^t  not 
be  overtaxed  be  was  left  entirely  uneducated,  and  his  indolence 
was  indulged  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  not  even  expected 
to  be  dean.  When  his  brother,  the  younger  Don  Jdm  of  Atistria, 
a  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  obtained  power  by  exiling  the  queen 
mother  from  court  he  insisted  that  at  least  the  king's  hair  shoidd 
be  combed.  Charles  made  the  malicious  remaric  that  nothing 
was  safe  from  Don  John — ^not  even  vermin.  The  king  was  then 
fifteen,  and,  according  to  Spanish  law,  of  age.  But  he  never 
became  a  man  in  body  or  piind.  The  personages  who  ruled  in 
his  name  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Maria  Louisa  of 
Orleans.  The  French  princess,  a  lively  yoimg  woman  of  no 
sense,  died  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
from  the  attendance  of  Spanish  doctors.  Again  his  advisers 
arranged  a  marriage  with  Maria  Ana  of  Neuburg.  The  Bavarian 
wife  stood  the  strain  and  survived  him.  Both  marriages  were 
merely  political — the  first  a  victory  for  the  French,  and  the 
second  for  the  Austrian  party.  France  and  Austria  were  alike 
preparing  for  -the  day  when  the  Spanish  succession  would  have 
to  be  fought  for.  Tlie  king  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
each  alternately.  By  natural  instinct  he  hated  the  French,  but 
there  was  no  room  in  his  nearly  imbecile  mind  for  more  than 
childish  superstition,  insane  pride  of  birth,  and  an  interest  in 
court  etiquette.  The  only  touch  of  manhood  was  a  taste  for 
shooting  which  he  occasionally  indulged  in  the  preserves  of  the 
Escorial.  In  his  later  days  he  suffered  much  pain,  and  was  driven 
wild  by  the  conflict  between  his  wish  to  transmit  his  inheritance 
to  "  the  illustrious  house  of  Austria,"  his  own  kin,  and  the  belief 
instilled  into  him  by  the  partisans  of  the  French  claimant  that 
only  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  could  avert  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire.  A  silly  fanatic  made  the  discovery  that  the  king 
was  bewitched,  and  his  confessor  Froilan  Diaz  supported  the 
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belief.  The  king  was  exorcised,  and  the  exordsts  of  the  king- 
dom were  called  upon  to  put  stringent  questions  to  the  devils 
they  cast  out.  The  Inquisition  interfered,  and  the  dying  king 
was  driven  mad  among  them.  Very  near  his  end  he  had  the 
lugubrious  curiosity  to  cause  the  coffins  of  his  embalmed  an- 
cestors to  be  opened  at  the  Escorial.  The  sight  of  the  body  of 
his  first  wife,  at  whom  he  also  insisted  on  looking,  provoked  a 
passion  of  tears  and  despair.  Under  severe  pressure  from  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Portocarrero,  he  finally  made  a 
will  in  favour  of  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  died  on  the  ist  of  November  1700,  after  a  lifetime  of  senile 
decay. 

The  best  picture  of  Charles  II.  is  to  be  found  in  Les  Mhnoirts  dt  la 
cour  d'Espagne  of  the  Marquis  de  Villars  (London.  1861).  and  the 
Letters  of  the  Marquise  de  Villars  (Paris,  1868). 

CHARLES  lU.  (1716-1788),  king  of  Spain,  born  on  the  20th 
January  1716,  was  the  first  son  of  the  second  marriage  of  Philip 
V.  with  Elizabeth  Famese  of  Parma.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  be  sent  to  rule  as  duke  of  Parma  by  right  of  his  mother  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  thus  came  under  more  intelligent  influence 
than  he  could  have  found  in  Spain.  In  1734  he  made  himself 
master  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  arms.  Charles  had,  however,  no 
military  tastes,  seldom  wore  uniform,  and  could  with  difficulty 
be  persuaded  to  witness  a  review.  The  peremptory  action  of 
the  British  admiral  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
approach  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  who  forced 
him  to  promise  to  observe  neutrality  under  a  threat  to  bombard 
Naples,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  It  gave  him  a 
feeUng  of  hostility  to  England  which  in  after-times  influenced 
his  policy. 

As  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  Charles  began  there  the  work 
of  internal  reform  which  he  afterwards  continued  in  Spain. 
Foreign  ministers  who  dealt  with  him  agreed  that  he  had  no  great 
natural  ability,  but  he  was  honestly  desirous  to  do  his  duty  as 
king,  and  he  showed  good  judgment  in  his  choice  of  ministers. 
The  chief  minister  in  Naples,  Tanucci,  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  him.  On  the  death  of  his  half-brother  Ferdinand  VI. 
he  became  king  of  Spain,  and  resigned  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
third  son  Ferdinand.  As  king  of  Spain  his  foreign  policy  was 
disastrous.  His  strong  family  feeling  and  his  detestation  of 
England,  which  was  unchecked  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  led  him 
into  the  Family  Compact  with  France.  Spain  was  entangled  in 
the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  to  her  great  loss.  In  1 770  he 
almost  ran  into  another  war  over  the  barren  Falkland  IsJands. 
In  1779  he  was,  somewhat  reluctantly,  led  to  join  France  and 
the  American  insurgents  against  England,  though  he  well  knew 
that  the  independence  of  the  English  colonies  must  have  a 
ruinous  influence  on  his  own  American  dominions.  For  his  army 
he  did  practically  nothing,  and  for  his  fleet  very  little  except 
build  fine  ships  without  taking  measures  to  train  officers  and 
men. 

But  his  internal  government  was  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  began  by  compelling  the  people  of  Madrid  to  give 
up  emptying  their  slops  out  of  the  windows,  and  when  they 
objected  he  said  they  were  like  children  who  cried  when  their 
faces  were  washed.  In  1766  his  attempt  to  force  the  Madrilcf&os 
to  adopt  the  French  dress  led  to  a  riot  during  which  he  did  not 
display  much  personal  courage.  For  a  long  time  after  i^  he 
remained  at  Aranjucz,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  his  minister  Aranda.  All  his  reforms  were  not  of  this  formal 
kind.  Charles  was  a  thorough  despot  of  the  benevolent  order, 
and  had  been  deeply  offended  by  the  real  or  suspected  share  of 
the  Jesuits  in  the  riot  of  1766.  He  therefore  consented  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  order,  and  was  then  the  main  advocate  for  its 
suppression.  His  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  recollection 
of  some  disputes  with  the  pope  he  had  had  when  king  of  Naples, 
turned  him  towards  a  general  policy  of  restriction  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  church.  The  number  of  the  idle  clergy,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  monastic  orders,  was  reduced,  and  the 
Inquisition,  though  not  abolished,  was  rendered  torpid.  In  the 
meantime  much  antiquated  legislation  which  tended  to  restrict 


trade  and  industry  was  abolished;  roads,  cauds  and 
works  were  carried  out.  Many  of  his  paternal  ventures  led  to 
little  more  than  waste  of  money,  or  the  creation  of  hotbeds  of 
jobbery.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  country  prospered.  The  resell 
was  largely  due  to  the  king,  who  even  when  he  was  ili-ad\-b«d 
did  at  least  work  steadily  at  his  tas^  of  govemmenL  Hii 
example  was  not  without  effect  on  some  at  least  of  the  nobks 
In  his  domestic  life  King  Charles  was  regular,  and  wxs  a  coo- 
siderate  master,  though  he  had  a  somewhat  canstk  tocgK 
and  took  a  rather  cynical  view  of  mankind.  He  was  passioiiat«!]r 
fond  of  hunting.  During  his  later  years  he  had  some  trooble 
with  his  eldest  son  and  his  daughter-in-law.  If  Charles  had  Ih  e^ 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  he  would  pfobaUr 
have  been  frightened  into  reaction.  As  he  died  cm  the  14th  d 
December  1788  he  left  the  reputation  of  a  philanthropic  aid 
"  philosophic  "  king.  In  spite  of  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  hts 
dislike  of  friars  in  general,  and  his  jealousy  oi  the  Inquisitioa, 
he  was  a  very  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  and  showed  mxnch  xtal  is 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  pope  to  proclaim  the  Immacolate 
Conception  as  a  dogma  necessary  to  salvation. 

See  the  Reign  of  Charles  III.,  by  M.  Danvila  y  CoUado  (6  voh.). 
in  the  Historia  General  de  EspaMa  de  la  Real  Acaiemia  de  la  Hiaera 
(Madrid,  1893.  &c.)\  and  F.  Rousnau.  Rigme  i€  Charia  III 
d'Espagne  (Parts.  1907). 

CHARLES  IV.  (1748-1819),  king  of  Spain,  second  son  of  Chazies 
III.  and  his  wife  Maria  Amelia  of  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Vonia 
on  the  xith  of  November  1748,  while  his  father  was  king  oi  the 
Two  Sicilies.    The  elder  brother  was  set  aside  as  imbcdle  aad 
epileptic.    Charles  had  inherited  a  great  frame  and  immecie 
physical  strength  from  the  Saxon  line  of  his  mother.    Wiaa 
young  he  was  fond  of  wrestling  with  the  strongest  countryn^s 
he  could  find.    In  character  he  was  not  matignant,  but  he  vas 
intellectually  torpid,  and  of  a  credulity  which  abnost  passes 
belief.    His  wife,  Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  his  first  cousin,  a 
thoroughly  coarse  and  vicious  woman,  ruled  him  completdy. 
though  he  was  capable  of  obstinacy  at  times.    During  his  father  s 
lifetime  he  was  led  by  her  into  cotirt  intrigues  whidti  aime) 
at  driving  the  king's  favourite  minister,  Floridablanca,  frca 
office,  and  replacing  him  by  Aranda,  the  chief  of  the  "Aragooesc'* 
party.    After  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1788  his  one  serioiB 
occupation  was  hunting.    Affairs  were  left  to  be  directed  by  his 
wife  and  her  lover  Godoy  iq.v.).    For  Godoy  the  king  had  aa 
unaffected  liking,  and  the  lifelong  favour  he  showed  him  is  alno^ 
pathetic.    When  terrified  by  the  French  Revolution  be  turned 
to  the  Inquisition  to  help  him  against  the  party  which  would  have 
carried  the  reforming  poh'cy  of  Charles  HI.  much  further.    Bat 
he  was  too  slothful  to  have  more  than  a  passive  part  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  govemmenL    He  simply  obeyed  the  impulse 
given  him  by  the  queen  and  Godoy.    If  he  ever  knew  his  wife's 
real  character  he  thought  it  more  consbtent  with  his  dignity 
to  shut  his  eyes.    For  he  had  a  profound  belief  in  his  divine  right 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  person.    If  he  understood  that  hb  king- 
dom was  treated  as  a  mere  dependence  by  France,  he  also  thought 
it  due  to  his  "  face  "  to  make  believe  that  be  was  a  poverfd 
monarch.    Royalty  never  wore  a  more  siUy  aspect  than  in  the 
person  of  Charles  IV.,  and  it  is  highly  credible  that  he  never 
knew  what  his  wife  was,  or  what  was  the  position  of  his  kii^dc-m. 
When  he  was  told  that  his  son  Ferdinand  was  appealing  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon  against(jodoy,hetookthesideof  the  favourite. 
When  the  populace  rose  at  Aranjuez  in  1808  he  abdicated  to  save 
the  minister.    He  took  refuge  in  France,  and  when  he  and 
Ferdinand  were  both  prisoners  of  Napoleon's,  he  was  vith 
difficulty  restrained  from  assaulting  his  son.    Then  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  Napoleon,  handing  over  his  people  like  a  herd  d 
cattle.    He  accepted  a  pension  from  the  French  emperor  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  between  his  wife  and  Godoy.    He  died 
at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  January  18x9,  probably  without  having 
once  suspected  that  he  had  done  anything  unbecoming  a  king 
by  divine  right  and  a  gentleman. 

See  Historia  del  Reittado  de  Carles  IV..  by  General  Comer  de 
Arteche  (3  vols.),  in  the  Historia  General  de  EspaMa  de  U  Xmt 
Academia  de  la  Historia  (Madrid,  189a,  &c>. 
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CHARLES  IZ.  (z550-x6xi),  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Margareto  Lcjonhufrud.  By  bis 
father's  will  he  got,  by  way  of  appanage,  the  duchy  of  S(}derman- 
land,  which  included  the  provinces  of  Ncrik6  and  Vermland; 
but  he  did  not  come  into  actual  possession  of  them  till  after  the 
fall  of  Eric  XIV.  (1569).  In  1568  be  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
rebellion  against  Eric,  but  took  no  part  in  the  designs  of  his 
brother  Johh  against  the  unhappy  king  after  his  deposition. 
Indeed,  Charles's  relations  with  John  III.  were  always  more  or 
less  strained.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  John's  high-church 
tendencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  he  sturdily  resisted  all  the  king's 
endeavours  to  restrict  his  authority  as  duke  of  Sddermanland 
(Sudermania)  on  the  other.  The  nobility  and  the  majority  of 
the  Riksdag  supported  John,  however,  in  his  endeavours  to  unify 
the  realm,  and  Charles  had  consequently  (1587)  to  resign  his 
pretensions  to  autonomy  within  his  duchy;  but,  fanatical 
Calvinist  as  he  was,  on  the  religious  question  he  was  immovable. 
The  matter  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  death  of  John  III.  (1593). 
The  heir  to  the  throne  was  John's  eldest  son,  Sigismund,  already 
king  of  Poland  and  a  devoted  Catholic.  The  fear  lest  Sigismund 
night  re-catholicize  the  land  alarmed  the  Protestant  majority 
in  Sweden,  and  Charles  came  forward  as  their  champion,  and  also 
as  the  defender  of  the  Vasa  dynasty  against  foreign  interference. 
It  was  due  entirely  to  him  that  Sigismund  was  forced  to  confirm 
the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  Upsala,  thereby  recognizing 
the  fact  that  Sweden  was  essentially  a  Protestant  state  (see 
Sweden:  History).  In  the  ensuing  years  Charles's  task  was 
extraordinarily  difficult.  He  had  steadily  to  oppose  Sigismund's 
reactionary  tendencies;  he  had  also  to  curb  the  nobility,  which 
he  did  with  cruel  rigour.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  work 
rather  with  the  people  than  the  gentry;  hence  it  was  that  the 
Riksdag  assumed  under  his  government  a  power  and  an  im- 
portance which  it  had  never  possessed  before.  In  1595  the 
Riksdug  of  Sdderkdping  elected  Charles  regent,  and  his  attempt 
to  force  Klas  Flcmming,  governor  of  Finland,  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  king,  provoked  a  civil  war. 
Technically  Charics  was,  without  doubt,  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  the  considerable  minority  of  all  classes  which  adhered  to 
Sigismund  on  his  landing  in  Sweden  in  1598  indisputably  behaved 
like  loyal  subjects.  But  Sigismund  was  both  an  alien  and  a 
heretic  to  the  majority  of  the  Swedish  nation,  and  his  formal 
deposition  by  the  Riksdag  in  1 599  was,  in  effect,  a  natural  vindica- 
tion and  legitimation  of  Charles's  position.  Finally,  the  diet  of 
Linkuping  (Feb.  34,  1600)  declared  that  Sigismund  and  his 
posterity  lUkd  forfeited  the  Swedish  throne,  and,  passing  over 
duke  John,  the  second  son  of  John  III.,  a  youth  of  ten,  recognized 
duke  Charles  as  their  sovereign  under  the  title  of  Charles  IX. 

Charles's  short  reign  was  an  uninterrupted^warfare.  The  hos- 
tility of  Poland  and  the  break  up  of  Russia  involved  him  in  two 
overseas  contests  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  and  Ingria, 
while  his  pretensions  to  Lapland  brought  upon  him  a  war  with 
Denmark  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  In  all  these  struggles 
he  was  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  do  mith  superior  generals  (e.g.  Chodkieivicz  and 
Christian  IV.)  and  partly  to  sheer  ill-luck.  Compared  with  his 
foreign  policy,  the  domestic  policy  of  Charles. IX.  was  com- 
paratively unimportant.  It  aimed  at  confirming  and  supple- 
menting what  had  already  been  done  during  his  regency.  Not 
till  the  6th  of  March  1604.  after  Duke  John  had  formally 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne,  did  Charles  IX.  begin  to  style 
himself  king.  The  first  deed  in  which  the  title  appears  is  dated 
the  2oth  of  March  1604;  but  he  was  not  crowned  till  the  zsth  of 
March  1607.  Four  and  a  half  years  later  Charles  IX.  died  at 
Nyk5ping  (Oct.  30.  161 1).  As  a  ruler  he  is  the  link  between 
his  great  father  and  his  still  greater  son.  He  consolidated  the 
work  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  the  creation  of  a  great  Protestant  state: 
he  prepared  the  way  for  the  erection  of  the  Protestant  empire 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Swedish  historians  have  been  excusably 
indulgent  to  the  father  of  their  greatest  ruler.  Indisputably 
Charles  was  cruel,  ungenerous  and  vindictive;  yet  be  seems, 
at  all  hazards,  strenuously  to  have  endeavoured  to  do  bis  duty 
during  a  period  of  political  and  religious  transition,  and,  despite 


his  violence  and  brutality,  poss^sed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 

wise  and  courageous  statesman.    By  his  first  wife  Marie,  daughter 

of  the  elector  palatine  Louis  VI.,  he  had  six  children,  of  whom 

only  one  daughter,  Catherine,  survived;  by  his  second  wihf 

Christina,  daughter  of  Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 

he  had  five  children,  including  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles 

Philip,  duke  of  Finland. 

See  Sveriges  Historia,  vol.  Hi.  (Stockholm,  1878):  Robert  Nisbet 
Bain,  Scandinacia  (Cambridge,  1905),  caps.  5-7.  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  X.  [Charles  Gustavus]  (1623-1660),.  king  of 
Sweden,  son  of  John  Casimir,  count  palatine  of  Zweibrticken, 
and  Catherine,  sister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  born  at  Nykdp- 
ing  Castle  on  the  8th  of  November  1622.  He  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  .the  great  Lennart  Torstensson,  being  present  at  the 
second  battle  of  Breitenfeld  and  at  Jankowitz.  From  1646 
to  1648  he  frequented  the  Swedish  court.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  would  marry  the  queen  regnant,  Christina,  but  her  unsur- 
mountable  objection  to  wedlock  put  an  end  to  these  anticipations, 
and  to  compensate  her  cousin  for  a  broken  half-promise  she 
declared  him  (1649)  her  successor,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
senate  headed  by  the  venerable  Axel  Oxenstjerna.  In  1648  he 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Germany. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  prevented  him  from 
winning  the  military  laurels  he  so  ardently  desired,  but  as  the 
Swedish  plenipotentiary  at  the  executive  congress  of  Nuremberg, 
he  had  unrivalled  opportunities  of  learning  diplomacy,  in  which 
science  he  speedily  became  a  past-master.  As  the  recognized 
heir  to  the  throne,  his  position  on  his  return  to  Sweden  was  not 
without  danger,  for  the  growing  discontent  \»ith  the  queen 
turned  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  him  as  a  possible  deliverer. 
He  therefore  withdrew  to  the  isle  of  Oland  till  the  abdication  of 
Christina  Qune  5,  1654)  called  him  to  the  throne. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  devoted  to  the  healing  df 
domestic  discords,  and  the  rallying  of  all  the  forces  of  the  nation 
round  his  standard  for  a  new  policy  of  conquest.  He  contracted 
a  political  marriage  (Oct.  24,  1654)  with  Hedwig  Leonora,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  IIL,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  by  way  of 
securing  a  future  ally  against  Denmark.  The  two  great  pressing 
national  questions,  war  and  the  restitution  of  the  alienated  crown 
lands,  were  duly  considered  at  the  Riksdag  which  assembled 
at  Stockholm  in  March  1655.  The  war  question  was  decided  in 
three  days  by  a  secret  committee  presided  over  by  the  king,  who 
easily  persuaded  the  delegates  that  a  war  with  Poland  was 
necessary  and  might  prove  very  advantageous;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  subsidies  due  to  the  crown 
for  military  purposes  was  postponed  to  the  following  Riksdag 
(see  Sweden:  History).  On  the  loth  of  July  Charles  quitted 
Sweden  to  engage  in  his  Polish  adventure.  By  the  time  war  was 
declared  he  had  at  his  disposal  50,000  men  and  50  warships. 
Hostilities  had  already  begun  with  the  occupation  of  Diinaburg 
(Dvinsk)  in  Polish  Livonia  by  the  Swedes  (July  1,  1655),  and 
the  Polish  army  encamped  among  the  marshes  of  the  Netze 
concluded  a  convention  (July  25)  whereby  the  palatinates  of 
Posen  and  Kalisz  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Swedish  king.  Thereupon  the  Swedes  entered  Warsaw  without 
opposition  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Great  Poland.  The  Polish 
king,  John  Casimir,  fled  to  Silesia.  Meanwhile  Charles  pressed 
on  towards  Cracow,  which  was  captured  after  a  two  months' 
siege.  The  fall  of  Cracow  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  the 
boldest  Pole;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  an  extraordinary 
reaction  began  in  Poland  itself.  On  the  iSth  of  October  the 
Swedes  invested  the  fortress-monastery  of  Czenstochowa,  but 
the  place  was  heroically  defended;  and  after  a  seventy  days' 
siege  the  besiegers  were  compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss. 

This  astounding  success  elicited  an  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  which  gave  the  war  a  national  and  religious  character. 
The  tactlessness  of  Charles,  the  rapacity  of  his  generals,  the 
barbarity  of  his  mercenaries,  his  refusal  to  legalize  his  position 
by  summoning  the  Polish  diet,  his  negotiations  for  the  partition 
of  the  very  state  he  affected  to  befriend,  awoke  the  long  slumber- 
ing pubUc  spirit  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning  of  1656  John 
Casimir  returned  from  exile  and  the  Polish  army  was  reorganized 
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and  increased.  By  this  time  Charles  had  discovered  that  it 
was  easier  to  defeat  the  Poles  than  to  conquer  Poland.  His 
chief  object,  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  was  still  unaccomplished, 
and  a  new  foe  arose  in  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  alarmed  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Swedish  king.  Charles  forced  the  elector, 
indeed,  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  become  his  ally  and 
vassal  (treaty  of  K5nigsberg,  Jan.  17,  1656);  but  the  Polish 
national  rising  now  imperatively  demanded  his  presence  in  the 
south.  For  weeks  he  scoured  the  interminable  snow-covered 
plains  of  Poland  in  pursuit  of  the  Polish  guerillas,  penetrating 
as  far  south  as  Jaroslau  in  Galicia,  by  which  time  he  had  lost 
two-thirds  of  his  15,000  men  with  no  apparent  result.  His 
retreat  from  Jaroslau  to  Warsaw,  with  the  fragments  of  his  host, 
amidst  three  converging  armies,  in  a  marshy  forest  region, 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  well-guarded  rivers,  was  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  achievements.  But  his  necessities  were 
overwhelming.  On  the  21st  of  June  Warsaw  was  retaken  by 
the  Poles,  and  four  days  later  Charles  was  obliged  to  purchase 
the  assistance  of  Frederick  William  by  the  treaty  of  Marienburg. 
On  July  18-20  the  combined  Swedes  and  Brandenburgers, 
18,000  strong,  after  a  three  days'  battle,  defeated  John  Casimir's 
army  of  100,000  at  Warsaw  and  rcoccupied  the  Polish  capital; 
but  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms  was  altogether  useless,  and  when 
the  suspicious  attitude  of  Frederick  William  compelled  the 
Swedish  king  at  last  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Poles,  they 
refused  the  terms  offered,  the  war  was  resumed,  and  Charles 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  (treaty  of  Labiau,  Nov.  20)  whereby  it  was 
agreed  that  Frederick  William  and  his  heirs  should  henceforth 
possess  the  full  sovereignty  of  East  Prussia. 
-  This  was  an  essential  modification  of  Charleses  Baltic  policy; 
but  the  alliance  of  the  elector  had  now  become  indispensable 
on  almost  any  terms.  So  serious,  indeed,  were  the  difhcultics 
of  Charles  X.  in  Poland  that  it  was  with  extreme  satisfaction 
that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  Danish  declaration  of  war 
(June  I,  1657).  The  hostile  action  of  Denmark  enabled  him 
honourably  to  emerge  from  the  inglorious  Polish  imbroglio,  and 
he  was  certain  of  the  zealous  support  of  his  own  people.  He  had 
learnt  from  Torstensson  that  Denmark  was  most  vulnerable 
if  attacked  from  the  south,  and,  imitating  the  strategy  of  his 
master,  he  fell  upon  her  with  a  velocity  which  paralysed  resist- 
ance. At  the  end  of  June  1657,  at  the  head  of  8000  seasoned 
veterans,  he  broke  up  from  Bromberg  in  Prussia  and  reached 
the  borders  of  Holstcin  on  the  i8lh  of  July.  The  Danish  army 
at  once  dispersed  and  the  duchy  of  Bremen  was  recovered  by 
the  Swedes,  who  in  the  early  autumn  swarmed  over  Jutland  and 
firmly  established  themselves  in  the  duchies.  But  the  fortress 
of  Fredriksodde  (Fredcricia)  held  Charles's  little  army  at  bay 
from  mid-August  to  mid-October,  while  the  fleet  of  Denmark, 
after  a  stubborn  two  days'  battle,  compelled  the  Swedish  fleet 
to  abandon  its  projected  attack  on  the  Danish  islands.  The 
position  of  the  Swedish  king  had  now  become  critical.  In  July 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Den- 
mark and  Poland.  Still  more  ominously,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, perceiving  Sweden  to  be  in  difHcuIties,  joined  the  league 
against  her  and  compelled  Charles  to  accept  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Cromwell  and  Mazarin.  The  negotiations  foundered, 
however,  upon  the  refusal  of  Sweden  to  refer  the  points  in 
dispute  to  a  general  peace-congress,  and  Charles  was  still  further 
encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Fredriksodde  (Oct.  23-24), 
whereupon  hi  began  to  make  preparations  for  conveying  his 
troops  over  to  Ftinen  in  transport  vessels.  But  soon  another 
ind  cheaper  expedient  presented  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
December  1657  began  the  great  frost  which  was  to  be  so  fatal 
to  Denmark.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cold  had  grown  so  intense  that 
even  the  freezing  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  so  rapid  a  current  as 
the  Little  Belt  became  a  conceivable  possibility;  and  hence- 
forth meteorological  observations  formed  an  essential  i>art  of 
the  strategy  of  the  Swedes.  On  the  28th  of  January  1658, 
Charles  X.  arrived  at  Haderslcv  (Hadersleben)  in  South  Jutland, 
when  it  was  estimated  that  in  a  couple  of  days  the  ice  of  the 
Little  Belt  would  be  firm  enough  to  bear  even  the  passage  of  a 


mail-clad  host.    The  cold  during  the  nigiht  of  xht  2Qtk  of  Jaa^uir 
was  most  severe;  and  early  in  the  moming  of  the  jodi  the 
Swedish  king  gave  the  order  to  start,  the  borsemen  diuwmntpg 
where  the  ice  was  weakest,  and  cautiocoly  Irading  thtk  bono 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  when  they  swung  into  their  laddks 
again,  closed  their  ranks  and  made  a  dash  for  the  shore.    The 
Danish  troops  lining  the  opposite  coast  wexc  qoidkly  over> 
powered,  and  the  whole  of  Fttnen  was  won  with  the  los  <d  caly 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  which  disappeared  imder  the  ice 
while  fighting  with  the  Danish  left  wing.  Pursuing  his  hxesisliblt 
march,  Charles  X.,  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  <mi  Copeohagea, 
resolved  to  cross  the  frozen  Great  Belt  also.    After  some  hesita- 
tion, he  accepted  the  advice  of  his  cfaieff  enginixr  officer  Eric 
Dahlberg,  who  acted  as  pioneer  throughout  and  chooe  the  wst 
circuitous  route  from  Svendborg,  by  the  islands  of  laQgeUai, 
Loaland  and  Falster,  in  preference  to  the  direct  route  frasa 
Nyborg  to  Kors5r,  which  would  have  been   across  a  brood, 
almost  tmintcmiptcd  expanse  of  ice.    Yet  this  second  adveotore 
was  not  embarked  upon  without  much  anxious  coosideraiiocL 
A  council  of  war,  which  met  at  two  o'clock  in  the  DMcxum  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  Dahlbcrg's  iwoposal,  at  oca 
dismissed  it  as  criminally  hazardous.    Even  the  king  wa^TRd 
for  an  instant;  but,  Dahlberg  persisting  in  his  ofnnion,  Charles 
overruled  the  objections  of  the  commanders.     On  the  ci^t  cf 
thp  5th  of  February  the  transit  began,  the  cavalry  kadisf  ite 
way   through  the  snow-covered  ice,  which   quickly   thaiiTd 
beneath  the  horses'  hoofs  so  that  the  infantry  which  foUowed 
after  had  to  wade  through  half  an  ell  of  sludge*  fearing  evej 
moment  lest  the  rbtting  ice  should  break  beneath  thdr  feet 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Dahlberg  leading  the  vay, 
the  army  reached  Grimslcd  in  Laaland  without  losing  a  iuxl 
On  the  8th  of  February  Charles  reached  Falster.     On  the  nth 
he  stood  safely  on  the  soil  of  Sjaclland  (Zealand).     Not  withcot 
reason  did  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  "  the  ^rkrus 
transit  of  the  Baltic  Sea  "  bear  the  haughty  inscriptioa:  Netvt 
hoc  debuit  uni.    .An  exploit  unique  in  history  had  been  adhicwd 
The  crushing  effect  of  this  unheard-of  achievement  00  the 
Danish  government  found  expression  in  the  treaties  of  Taastrep 
(Feb.  x8)  and  Roskilde  (Feb.  26,  1658),  whereby  Dcnnark 
sacrificed   nearly   half   her   territory   to  save    the   rest   {xt 
Denmark:  History).    But  even  this  was  not  enough  for  tbc 
conqueror.    Military  ambition  and  greed  of  conquest  moved 
Charles  X.  to  what,  divested  of  all  its  pomp  and  drcumstancr, 
was  an  outrageous  act  of  political  brigandage.    At  a  council  hel^i 
at  Gottorp  (July  7),  Charles  X.  resolved  to  wipe  from  the  vap 
of  Europe  an  inconvenient  rival,  and  without  any  warning,  in 
defiance  of  all  international  equity,  let  loose  his  veterans  npoo 
Denmark  a  second  time.    For  the  details  of  this  second  stmggfe, 
with  the  concomitant  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  vcstera 
powers,  see  Denmark:  History,  and  Sweden:  Hisiery.    Oslj 
after  great  hesitation  would   Charles  X.  consent  to  rccpca 
negotiations  with  Denmark  direct,  at  the  some  time  proposieg 
to  exercise  pressure  upon  the  enemy  by  a  simultaneous  wider 
campaign  in  Norway.    Such  an  enterprise  necessitated  fresh 
subsidies  from  his  already  impoverished  people,  and  obUged 
him  in  December  1659  to  cross  over  to  Sweden  to  meet  the 
estates,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  Gothenburg.    The  lover 
estates  murmured  at  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens;  asd 
Charles  had  need  of  all  his  adroitness  to  persuade  them  that  his 
demands  were  reasonable  and  necessary.    At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Riksdag,  in  January  1660,  it  was  noticed  that  the  kii« 
was  ill;  but  he  spared  himself  as  little  in  the  coundl-chainber 
as  in  the  battle-field,  till  death  suddenly  overtook  him  on  the 
night  of  the  13  th  of  February  1660,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 
The  abrupt  cessation  of  such  an  inexhaustible  fount  of  enterprise 
and  energy  was  a  distinct  loss  to  Sweden;  and  signs  are  sot 
wanting  that,  in  his  latter  years,  Chaiies  hod  b^un  to  fed  the 
need  and  value  of  repose.    Had  he  lived  long  enough  to  ovtrcorae 
his  martial  ardour,  and  develop  and  organise  the  empire  he 
helped  to  create,  Sweden  might  perhaps  have  remained  a  great 
power  to  this  day.    Even  so  she  owes  her  natural  frootien  is 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  Charles  X. 
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See  Martin  Vetbull,  Sverius  StorkedsUd  (Stockbolxn,  1881): 
Frederick  Ferdinand  Carlson,  Sveriges  Historia  under  Komungame  aj 
Pfahiska  Huset  (Stockholm.  1883-1885);  E.  Haunutnt.  La  Cverrt  du 
nerd  et  la  paix  d'Oliva  (Paris,  1893) ;  Robert  Nisbet  Bain«  Standi- 
noma  (Cambridge,  1905);  G.  fones,  The  Diplomatic  Edaitons 
hetmen CromwcUand Charles X.iLiocolti, Nebraska,  1897).    (R>N.B.) 

CHARLES  XI.  (x6s5-x697),  king  of  Sweden,  the  only  son  of 
Charles  X.,  and  Hedwig  Leonora  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  was  bom 
in  the  palace  at  Stockholm,  on  the  24th  of  November  1655. 
His  father,  who  died  when  the  child  was  in  his  fourth  year, 
left  the  care  of  his  education  to  the  regents  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed. So  shamefully  did  they  neglect  their  duty  that  when, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Charles  XI.  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  state-craft  and  almost 
iUiterate.  Yet  those  nearest  to  him  had  great  hopes  of  him. 
He  was  known  to  be  truthful,  upright  and  God-fearing;  if  he 
had  neglected  his  studies  it  was  to  devote  himself  to  manly 
sports  and  exercises;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  pastime, 
bear-hunting,  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  the  most  splendid 
courage.  It  was  the  general  disaster  produced  by  the  speculative 
policy  of  his  former  guardians  which  first  called  forth  his  sterling 
qualities  and  hardened  him  into  a  premature  manhood.  With 
indefatigable  energy  he  at  once  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  waging  an  almost  desperate  struggle 
with  sloth,  corruption  and  incompetence.  Amidst  universal 
anarchy,  the  young  king,  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  inex- 
perienced,'ill-served,  snatching  at  every  expedient,  worked  day 
and  night  in  his  newly-formed  camp  in  Scania  (Skine)  to  arm 
the  nation  for  its  mortal  struggle.  The  victory  of  Fyllebro 
(Aug.  17,  1676),  when  Charles  and  his  commander-in-chief 
S.  G.  HelmfeM  routed  a  Danish  division,  was  the  first  gleam 
of  good  luck,  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  on  the  tableland 
of  HelgonabSLck,  near  Lund,  the  young  Swedish  monarch  defeated 
Christian  V.  of  Denmark,  who  also  commanded  his  army  in 
person.  After  a  ferodous  contest,  the  Danes  were  practically 
annihilated.  The  battle  of  Lund  was,  relatively  to  the  numlxr 
engaged,  one  of  the  bloodiest  exigagements  of  modem  times. 
More  than  half  the  combatants  (8357,  of  whom  3000  were 
Swedes)  actually  perished  on  the  battle-field.  All  the  Swedish 
commanders  showed  remarkable  ability,  but  the  chief  glory 
of  the  day  indisputably  belongs  to  Charles  XI.  This  great  victory 
restored  to  the  Swedes  their  self-confidence  and  prestige.  In 
the  following  year,  Charles  with  9000  men  routed  ia,ooo  Danes 
near  Malmd  (July  15, 1678).  This  proved  to  be  the  last  pitched 
battle  of  the  war,  the  Danes  never  again  venturing  to  attack 
their  once  more  invincible  enemy  in  the  open  field.  In  1679  Louis 
XIV.  dictated  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification,  and  Charles  XI., 
who  bitterly  resented  "  the  insufferable  tutelage  "  of  the  French 
king,  was  forced  at  last  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  which  at  least 
left  his  empire  practically  intact.  Charles  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  gigantic  task  of  rehabilitating  Sweden  by  means  of  a 
reduktion,  or  recovery  of  alienated  crown  lands,  a  process  which 
involved  the  examination  of  every  title  deed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  resulted,  in  the  complete  readjustment  of  the  finances. 
But  vast  as  it  was,  the  reduktion  represents  only  a  tithe  of  Charles 
XI.'s  immense  activity.  The  constructive  part  of  his  administra- 
tion was  equally  thorough-going,  and  entirely  beneficial.  Here, 
too,  .everything  was  due  to  his  personal  initiative.  Finance, 
commerce,  the  national  armaments  by  sea  and  .land,  judicial 
procedure,  church  government,  education,  even  art  and  science — 
everything,  in  short — emerged  recast  from  his  shaping  hand. 
Charles  XI.  died  on  the  5th  of  April  1697,  in  his  forty-first  year. 
By  his  beloved  consort  Ulrica  Leonora  of  Denmark,  from  the 
shock  of  whose  death  in  July  1693  he  never  recovered,  he  had 
seven  chDdren,  of  whom  only  three  survived  him,  a  son  Charles, 
and  two  daughters,  Hedwig  Sophia,  duchess  of  Holstein,  and 
Ulrica  Leonora,  who  ultimately  succeeded  her  brother  on  the 
Swedish  throne.  After  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Charles  XI.  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  Sweden. 
His  modest,  homespun  figure  has  indeed  been  unduly  eclipsed  by 
the  brilliant  and  colossal  shapes  of  his  heroic  father  and  his 
meteoric  son;  yet  in  reality  Charles  XI.  is  far  worthier  of 
admiration  than  cither  Charles  X.  or  Charles  XII.    He  was  in 


an  eminent  degree  a  great  master-builder.  He  foimd  Sweden 
in  ruins,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  laying  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  a  new  order  of  things  which,  in  its  essential  features, 
has  endured  to  the  present  day. 

See  Martin  Veibull,  Sverites  Storkedstid  (Stockholm.  1881); 
Frederick  Ferdinand  Carlson,  Stferiges  Historia  under  Kcnuntame  of 
Hainska  Huset  (Stockholm.  188^-1885);  Robert  Nisbet  Bain. 
Scandinaoia  (Cambridge..  1905);  O.  Sjogren.  Karl  den  ElfU  ock 
Svenska  FUket  (Stockholm,  1897};  S.  Jacobsen.  Den  nordiske 
Kriegs  Krdnicke,  1675-1679  (Copenhagen.  1897) ;  J.  A.  de  Mesmes 
d'Avaux.  Nigociations  du  comte  a'Avaux,  1693,  I697, 1698  (Utrecht. 
i88a,&c.).  (R.N.  B.) 

CHARLES  Xn.  (1682-1718),  king  of  Sweden,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Charles  XI.  and  Ulrica  Leonora,  daughter  of  Frederick  III. 
of  Denmark,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  June  1682.  He  was  care- 
fully educated  by  excellent  tutors  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  his 
parents.  His  natural  parts  were  excellent;  and  a  strong  bias 
in  the  direction  of  abstract  thought,and  mathematics  in  particular, 
was  noticeable  at  an  early  date.  His  memory  was  astonishing. 
He  coidd  translate  Latin  into  Swedish  or  German,  or  Swedish 
or  (jerman  into  Latin  at  sight.  Charles  XI.  personally  supervised 
his  son's  physical  training.  He  was  taught  to  ride  before  he  was 
four,  at  eij^t  was  quite  at  home  in  his  saddle,  and  when  only 
eleven,  brought  down  his  first  bear  at  a  single  shot.  As  he  grew 
older  his  father  took  him  on  all  his  rounds,  reviewing  troops, 
inspecting  studs,  foundries,  dockyards  and  granaries.  Thus  the 
lad  was  gradually  initiated  into  all  the  minutiae  of  administration. 
The  influence  of  Charles  XI.  over  his  son  was,  indeed,  far  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  it  accounts  for  much  in  Charles 
XII.'s  character  which  b  otherwise  inexplicable,  for  instance 
his  precocious  reserve  and  tadtumity,  his  dislike  of  everything 
French,  and  his  inordinate  contempt  for  purely  diplomatic 
methods.  On  the  whole,  his  early  training  was  admirable;  but 
the  yoxmg  prince  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity  of  gradually 
gaining  experience  under  his  giiardians.  At  the  Riksdag  assembled 
at  Stockholm  in  1697,  the  estates,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
regents,  offered  full  sovereignty  to  the  young  monarch,  the  senate 
acquiesced,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Charles  at  last  declared 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  urgent  appeal  of  his  subjects  and 
would  take  over  the  govemment  of  the  realm  "  in  God's  name." 
The  subsequent  coronation  was  marked  by  portentous  novelties, 
the  most  significant  of  which  was  the  king's  omission  to  take 
the  ustial  coronation  oath,  which  omission  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  considered  himself  imdcr  no  obligation  to  his 
subjects.  The  general  opinion  of  the  young  king  was,  however, 
still  favourable.  His  conduct  was  evidently  regulated  by  strict 
principle  and  not  by  mere  caprice.  His  refusal  to  counte- 
nance torture  as  an  instrument  of  judicial  investigation,  on  the 
ground  that  "  confessions  so  extorted  give  no  sure  criteria  for 
forming  a  judgment,"  showed  him  to  be  more  humane  as  well 
as  more  enlightened  than  the  majority  of  his  coimdl,  which  had 
defended  the  contrary  opinion.  His  intense  application  to  affairs 
is  noted  by  the  English  minister,  John  Robidson  (1650- 17  23), 
who  informed  his  court  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  happy 
reign  in  Sweden,  provided  his  majesty  were  well  served  and  did 
not  injure  his  health  by  too  much  work. 

The  coalition  formed  against  Sweden  by  Johann  Reinhold 
Patkul,  which  residted  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Northem  War 
(1699),  abruptly  put  an  end  to  Charles  XH.'s  political  apprentice- 
ship, and  forced  into  his  hand  the  sword  he  was  never  again  to 
relinquish.  The  yoimg  king  resolved  to  attack  the  nearest 
of  his  three  enemies — Denmark — ^first  The  timidity  of  the 
Danish  admiral  Ulrik  C.  Gyldenldve,  and  the  daring  of  Charles, 
who  forced  his  nervous  and  protesting  admiral  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  eastem  channel  of  the  Sound,  the  dangerous 
flinterend,  hitherto  reputed  to  be  unnavigable,  enabled  the  Swedish 
king  to  effect  a  landing  at  Humleback  in  Sjaelland  (Zealand), 
a  few  miles  north  of  Copenhagen  (Aug.  4,  1700).  He  now 
hoped  to  accomplish  what  his  grandfather,  fifty  years  before,  had 
vainly  attempted — the  destmction  of  the  Danish-Norwegian 
monarchy  by  capturing  its  capital.  But  for  once  pmdential 
considerations  prevailed,  and  the  short  and  bloodless  war 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ttavendal  (Aug.  x8),  whereby 
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Frederick  IV.  conceded  full  sovereignty  to  Charles's  ally  and 
kinsman  the  duke  of  Gottorp,  besides  paying  liim  an  indemnity 
of  200,000  rix-dollars  and  solemnly  engaging  to  commit  no 
hostilities  against  Sweden  in  future.  From  Sjaelland  Charles 
now  hastened  to  Livonia  with  8000  men.  On  the  6th  of  October 
he  had  reached  Pemau,  with  the  intention  of  first  relieving  Riga, 
but,  hearing  that  Narva  was  in  great  straits,  he  decided  to  turn 
northwards  against  the  tsar.  He  set  out  for  Narva  on  the  13th 
of  November,  against  the  advice  of  all  his  generals,  who  feared 
the  effect  on  untried  troops  of  a  week's  march  through  a  wasted 
land,  along  boggy  roads  guarded  by  no  fewer  than  three  formid- 
able passes  which  a  little  engineering  skill  could  easily  have 
made  impregnable.  Fortunately,  the  two  first  passes  were 
unoccupied;  and  the  third,  Pyhftjoggi,  was  captured  by  Charles, 
w&o  with  400  horsemen  put  6000  Russian  cavalry  to  flight. 
On  the  19th  of  November  the  little  army  reached  Lagena,  a 
village  about  9  m.  from  Narva,  whence  it  signalled  its  approach 
to  the  beleaguered  fortress,  and  early  on  the  following  morning 
it  advanced  in  battle  array.  The  attack  on  the  Russian  fortified 
camp  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  snowstorm;  and  by  nightfall  the  whole  position  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Swedes:  the  liussian  army  was  annihilated. 
The  triumph  was  as  cheap  as  it  was  crushing;  it  cost  Charles 
less  than  2000  pien. 

After  Narva,  Charles  XII.  stood  at  the  parting  of  ways.  His 
best  advisers  urged  him  to  turn  all  his  forces  against  the  panic- 
stricken  Muscovites;  to  go  into  winter-quarters  amongst  them 
and  live  at  their  expense;  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  smouldering 
discontent  caused  by  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  so 
disable  Russia  for  some  time  to  come.  But  Charles's  determina- 
tion promptly  to  punish  the  treachery  of  Augustus  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration.  It  is  easy  from  the  vantage- 
point  of  two  centuries  to  criticize  Charles  XII.  for  neglecting 
the  Russians  to  pursue  the  Saxons;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
z8th  century  his  decision  was  natural  enough.  The  real  question 
was,  which  of  the  two  foes  was  the  more  dangerous,  and  Charles 
had  many  reasons  to  think  the  civilized  and  martial  Saxons  far 
more  formidable  than  the  imbecile  Muscovites.  Charles  also 
rightly  felt  that  he  could  never  trust  the  treacherous  Augustus 
to  remain  quiet,  even  if  he  made  peace  with  him.  To  leave 
such  a  foe  in  his  rear,  while  he  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Russia 
would  haye  been  hazardous  indeed.  From  this  point  of  view 
Charles's  whole  Polish  policy,  which  has  been  blamed  so  long 
and  so  loudly — the  policy  of  placing  a  nominee  of  his  own  on  the 
Polish  throne — takes  quite  another  complexion:  it  was  a  policy 
not  of  overvaulting  ambition,  but  of  prudential  self-defence. 

First,  however,  Charles  cleared  Livonia  of  the  invader  (July 
1701),  subsequently-  occupying  the  duchy  of  Courland  and 
converting  it  into  a  Swedish  governor-generalship.  In  January 
1703  Charles  established  himself  at  Bielowice  in  Lithuania,  and, 
after  issuing  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "  the  elector  of 
Saxony  "  had  forfeited  the  Polish  crown,  set  out  for  Warsaw, 
which  he  reached  on  the  X4th  of  May.  The  cardinal-primate 
was  then  sent  for  and  commanded  to  summon  a  diet,  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  Augustus.  A  fortnight  later  Charles  quitted 
Warsaw,  to  seek  the  elector;  on  the  and  of  July  routed  the 
combined  Poles  and  Saxons  at  Klissow;  and  three  weeks  later, 
captured  the  fortress  of  Cracow  by  an  act  of  almost  fabulous 
audacity.  Thus,  within  four  months  of  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  the  Polish  capital  and  the  coronation  city  were  both 
in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes.  After  Klissow,  Augustus  made 
every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  Charles  would  not  even 
consider  his  offers.  By  this  time,  too,  he  had  conceived  a  i>assion 
for  the  perils  and  adventures  of  warfare.  His  character  was 
hardening,  and  he  deliberately  adopted  the  most  barbarous 
expedients  for  converting  the  Augustan  Poles  to  his  views. 
Such  commands  as  "  ravage,  singe,  and  bum  all  about,  and 
reduce  the  whole  district  to  a  wilderness  1 "  "  sweat  contribu- 
tions well  out  of  them  I"  "rather  let  the  innocent  suffer  than 
the  guilty  escape!"  became  painfully  frequent  in  the  mouth 
of  the  young  commander,  not  yet  ai,  who  was  far  from  being 
naturally  cruel. 


The  campaign  of  1703  was  remarkable  for  Charles's  vktory 
at  Pultusk  (April  21)  and  the  long  siege  of  Hiom,  which  oocopeed 
him  eight  months  but  cost  him  only  50  men.  On  tbe  aad  of 
July  1704,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bribing  fund,  Charks's 
ambassador  at  Warsaw,  Count  Arvid  Bernard  Horn,  sncocetfed 
in  .forcing  through  the  election  of  Charies's  candidate  to  tbe 
Polish  throne^  Stanislaus  Leszc^mski,  who  could  not  be  cionued 
however  tiU  the  24th  of  September  1705,  by  whidi  tiiae  the 
Saxons  had  again  been  defeated  at  Punitz.  From  tlie  aotxima 
of  1705  to  the  spring  of  1706,  Charles  was  occupied  in  potsutrg 
the  Russian  auxiliary  army  under  Ogilvie  through  the  forests 
of  Lithuania.  On  the  5th  of  August,  he  recrossed  the  \l5tsla 
and  established  himself  in  Saxony,  where  his  |veseoce  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  war  of  the  Spadsfa 
Succession,  fluttered  all  the  western  diplomats.  The  alSes, 
in  particular,  at  once  suspected  that  Louis  XIV.  had  bnq^t 
the  Swedes.  Marlborough  was  forthwith  sent  from  the  Ha^ 
to  the  castle  of  Altranst&dt  near  Leipzig,  where  Ck^r'n  had 
fixed  his  headquarters,  "  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  dcsigas '' 
of  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  soon  convinced  himself  that  western 
Europe  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Charles,  and  that  bo  bribes 
were  necessary  to  turn  the  Swedish  arms  from  Genoaay  to 
Russia.  Five  months  later  (Sept  1707)  Angnstns  «as 
forced  to  sign  the  peace  of  Altranstidt,  whereby  he  resSgned  the 
Polish  throne  and  renounced  every  antl-Swcdish  alKaoce. 
Charles's  departure  from  Saxony  was  ddayed  for  twelve  months 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor.  The  court  of  \'ienna  had  treated 
the  Silesian  Protestants  with  tyrannical  severity,  in  diiea 
contravention  of  the  treaty  of  OsnabrQck,  of  whidi  Sweden  was 
one  of  the  guarantors;  and  Charles  demanded  summary  sfid 
complete  restitution  so  dictatorially  that  the  emperor  prepared 
for  war.  But  the  allies  interfered  in  Charles's  favour,  lest  he 
might  be  tempted  to  aid  Frtince,  and  induced  the  emperu'  to 
satisfy  all  the  Swedish  king's  demands,  the  maritime  Povm 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  of  Altranst^t. 

Nothing  now  prevented  Charles  from  turning  lus  victoriotB 
arms  against  the  tsar;  and  on  the  13th  of  August  1707,  he 
evacuated  Saxony  at  the  head  of  the  largest  host  he  ever  com- 
manded, consisting  of  24,000  horse  and  ao,ooo  foot.    Deia>cd 
during  the  autumn  months  in  Poland  by  the  tardy  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Pomerania,  it  was  not  till  November  1:^7 
that  Charles  was  able  to  take  the  field.    On  New  Year's  Day 
1708  he  crossed  the  Vistula,  though  the  ice  was  in  a  dangeror^ 
condition.    On  the  4th  of  July  1708  he  cut  in  two  the  line  of  the 
Russian  army,  6  m.  long,  which  barred  his  progress  on  the  Wabis, 
near  Holowczyn,  and  compelled  it  to  retreat.    The  victory  of 
Holowczyn,  memorable  b^des  as  the  last  pitched  battle  woa 
by  Charles  XII.,  opened  up  the  way  to  the  Dnieper.    Tbe 
Swedish  army  now  began  to  suffer  severely,  bread  and  fodder 
running  short,  and  the  soldiers  subsisting  entirdly  on  captured 
bullocks.    The   Russians  slowly  retired  before  the  invader, 
burning  and  destro}dng  everything  in  his  path.    On  the  20th  <^ 
December  it  was  plain  to  Charles  himself  that  Moscow  «a^ 
inaccessible.    But  the  idea  of  a  retreat  was  intolerable  to  hisL 
so  he  determined  to  march  southwards  instead  of  northwards 
as  suggested  by  his  generals,  and  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
hetman  of  the  Dnieperian  Cossacks,  Ivan  Mazepa,  who  had 
100,000  horsemen  and  a  fresh  and  fruitfid  land  at  his  disposal 
Short  of  falling  back  upon  Livonia,  it  was  the  best  plan  adoptatle 
in  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  rendered  abortive  by  Petcf's 
destruction  of  Mazepa's  capital  Baturin,  so  that  when  Mazepa 
joined  Charles  at  Horki,  on  the  8th  of  November  1 708,  it  was  as  1 
ruined  man  with  little  more  than  1300  personal  attendants  (see 
Mazepa-Roledinsky).    a   still   more  serious   blow  was  the 
destruction  of  the  felief  army  which  Levenhaupt  was  luingiiig  to 
Charles  from  Livonia,  and  which,  hampered  by  hundreds  d 
loaded  wagons,  was  overtaken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Peter  at 
Lyesna  after  a  two  days'  battle  against  fourfold  odds  (Octobe^l 
The  very  elements  now  began  to  fight  against  the  perisfaiag 
still  unconquered  host.    The  winter  of  1708  was  the  sever 
that  Europe  had  known  for  a  century.    By  the  xst  of  Novcmt 
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firewood  would  not  ignite  in  the  open  air,  and  the  soldiers 
vrarmed  themselves  over  big  bonfires  of  straw.  By  the  time  the 
army  reached  the  little  Ukrainian  fortress  of  Hadjacz  in  January 
1709,  wine  and  spirits  froze  into  solid  masses  of  ice;  birds  on 
the  wing  fell  dead;  saliva  congealed  on  its  passage  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ground.  "  Neverthele»,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  though  earth,  sea  and  sky  were  against  us,  the  king's  ordezs 
had  to  be  obeyed  and  the  daily  march  made." 

Never  had  Charles  XII.  seemed  so  superhuman  as  during 
these  awful  days.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  imperturb- 
able equanimity,  his  snene  bonhomie  kept  the  host  together. 
The  frost  broke  at  the  end  of  February  1 709,  and  then  the  spring 
floods  put  an  end  to  all  active  operations  till  May,  when  Charles 
began  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Poltava,  which  he  wished  to 
make  a  base  for  subsequent  operations  while  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments from  Sweden  and  Poland.  On  the  7th  of  June  a  bullet 
wound  put  Charles  hors  de  combat,  whereupon  Peter  threw  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  over  the  river  Vorskla,  which  separated 
the  two  armies  (June  19-35).  On  the  36th  of  June  Charles  held 
a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  Russians 
in  their  entrenchments  on  the  following  day.  The  Swedes 
joyfully  accepted  the  chances  of  battle  and,  advancing  with 
irresistible  tlan,  were,  at  first,  successful  on  both  wings.  Then 
one  or  two  tactical  blunders  were  committed;  and  the  tsar, 
taking  courage,  enveloped  the  little  band  in  a  vast  semicircle 
bristling  with  the  most  modern  guns,  which  fired  five  times  to 
the  Swedes'  once,  and  swept  away  the  guards  before  they 
could  draw  their  swords.  The  Swedish  infantry  was  well  nigh 
annihilated,  while  the  14,000  cavalry,  exhausted  and  demoralized, 
surrendered  two  days  later  at  Pere volochna  on  D  nieper.  Charles 
bimself  with  1500  horsemen  took  refuge  in  Turkish  territory. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Charles  was  now  obUgcd  to  have 
recourse  to  diplomacy;  and  his  pen  proved  almost  as  formid- 
able as  his  sword.  He  procured  the  dismissal  of  four  Russo-phil 
grand-viziers  in  succession,  and  between  17x0  and  1713  induced 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  tsar  three  times.  But  after 
November  17x3  the  Porte  had  no  more  money  to  spare;  and, 
the  tsar  making  a  show  of  submission,  the  sultan  began  to  regard 
Charles  as  a  troublesome  guest.  On  the  xst  of  February  17 13 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  his  camp  at  Bender,  and  made 
prisoner  after  a  contest  which  reads  more  like  an  extravagant 
episode  from  some  heroic  folk-tale  than  an  incident  of  sober 
18th-century  history.  Charles  lingered  on  in  Turkey  fifteen 
months  longer,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  cavalry  escort  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  him  to  restore  his  credit  in  Poland. 
Disappointed  of  this  last  hope,  and  moved  by  the  despairing 
appeals  of  hiJs  sister  Ulrica  and  the  senate  to  return  to  Sweden 
"while  there  was  still  a  Sweden  to  return  to,  he  quitted  Dcmotika 
on  the  30th  of  September  17x4,  and  attended  by  a  single  squire 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  midnight,  on  the  ixth  of  November, 
at  Stralsund,  which,  excepting  Wismar,  wa&  now  all  that  remained 
to  him  on  German  soil. 

For  the  diplomatic  events  of  these  critical  years  see  Sweden: 
History.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  Sweden,  during  the 
course  of  the  Great  Northern  War,  had  innumerable  opportunities 
of  obtaining  an  honourable' and  even  advantageous  peace,  but 
they  all  foun(tered  on  the  dogged  refusal  of  Charles  to  consent 
to  the  smallest  concession  to  his  despoilers.  Even  now  he  would 
listen  to  no  offers  of  compromise,  and  after  defending  Stralsund 
with  desperate  courage  till  it  was  a  mere  rubbish  heap,  returned 
to  Sweden  after  an  absence  of  14  years.  Here  he  collected 
another  army  of  3o,ooo  men,  with  which  he  so  strongly  entrenched 
hinuelf  on  the  Scanian  coast  in  1716  that  his  combined  enemies 
shrank  from  attacking  him,  whereupon  he  assumed  the  offensive 
by  attacking  Norway  in  17x7,  and  again,  in  17x8,  in  order  to 
conquer  sufficient  territory  to  enable  him  to  extort  better  terms 
from  his  enemies.  It  was  during  this  second  adventure  that  he 
met  his  death.  On  the  nth  of  December,  when  the  Swedish 
approaches  had  come  within  380  paces  of  the  fortress  of  Fredrik- 
stcn,  which  the  Swedes  were  closely  besieging,  Charles  looked 
over  the  parapet  of  the  foremost  trench,  and  was  shot  through 
the  head  by  a  bullet  from  the  fortress. 


See  Charles  XII..  Die  eigenhdnditen  Briefe  Kdnit  Karls  XII, 
(Berlin,  1894) ;  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Carlson,  Soerites  Historia  under 
Konungame  af  Pfaltiska  Huset  (Stockholm,  1 883-1 885):  Robert 
Nisbet  Bain.  Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  oj  the  Swedtsh  Empire 
(London  and  Oxford,  1895);  Bidrag  til  den  Store  Nordishe  Krigs 
Historie  (Copenhagen,  1899-1900):  G.  Syveton,  Louis  XIV  «l 
Charles  Xll  (Paris,  1900);  Daniel  Krmann,  Historia  aUegationis 
D.  Krmann  ad  regem  Sueciae  Carolum  XII.  ^Budapest,  1894); 
Oscar  II.,  Nigra  btdrag  tiil  Sveriges  Krigshislona  Aren  1711-1713 
(Stockhokn,  X893) ;  Martin  WeibuU,  Sveriges  Storhedstid  (Stockholm. 
1881).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  XIII.  (1748-18x8),  king  of  Sweden  and  Nomray, 
the  second  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  7th  of  October  1748.  In  X773  he  co-operated  in  the 
revolutionary  plans  of  his  brother  Gustavus  III.  (q.v.).  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Swedish  War  of  1788  he  served  with 
distinction  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  especially  at  the  battles  of 
Hogland  (June  17,  1788)  and  Oland  (July  36,  1789).  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  woidd  have  won  a  signal  victory  but  for  the 
unaccountable  remissness  of  his  second-in-command,  Admiral 
Liljehom.  On  the  death  of  Gustavus  III.,  Charles,  now  duke 
of  Sudermania,  acted  as  regent  of  Sweden  till  X796;  but  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country  was  the  narrow-minded  and  vindictive 
Gustaf  Adolf  Reuterholm  (q.v.),  whose  mischievous  influence 
over  him  was  supreme.  These  four  years  were  perhaps  the  most 
miserable  and  degrading  in  Swedish  history  (an  age  of  lead 
succeeding  an  age  of  gold,  as  it  has  well  been  called)  and  may  be 
briefly  described  as  alternations  of  fantastic  jacobinism  and 
ruthless  despotism.  On  the  accession  of  Gustavus  IV.  (November 
1796),  the  duke  became  a  mere  cipher  in  politics  till  the  13th  of 
March  1809,  when  those  who  had  dethroned  Gustavus  IV. 
appointed  him  regent,  and  finally  elected  him  king.  But  by  this 
time  he  was  prematurely  decrepit,  and  Bemadotte  (see  Chakles 
XIV.)  took  over  the  government  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Sweden 
(1810).  By  the  imion  of  18x4  Charles  became  the  first  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  He  married  his  cousin  Hedwig  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  of  Holstcin-CSottorp  (x7S9-x8x8),  but  their  only  child, 
Carl  Adolf,  duke  of  Vermland,  died  in  infancy  (X798).  Charles 
XIII.,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  king  only  in  title,  died  on 
the  5th  of  February  x8x8. 

See  Sveriges  Historia  vol.  v.  (Stockholm.  1884) ;  Dn^ning  Hedwig 
Charlottes  Dagbokshandtechningar  (Stockholm,  1898):  Robert  Nisbet 
Bain,  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries  (London.  1895);  ib. 
Scandinavia  (Cambridge,  1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  ZrV.  (X763-X844),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
bom  at  Pau  on  the  36th  of  January  1763,  was  the  son  of  Henri 
Bemadotte  (X71X-X780),  procurator  at  Pau,  and  Jeanne  St  Jean 
(1735-1809).  The  fainily  name  was  originally  Deu  Pouey, 
but  was  changed  into  Bemadotte  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  Bemadotte's  christian  names  were  Jean  Baptiste; 
he  added  the  name  Jules  subsequently.  He  entered  the  French 
army  on  the  3rd  of  September  X780,  and  first  saw  service  in 
Corsica.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his  eminent  military 
qualities  brought  him  speedy  promotion.  In  1794  we  find  him 
as  brigadier  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  et  Mcuse,  and 
after  Jourdan's  victory  at  Flcurus  he  was  appointed  a  general 
of  division.  At  the  battle  of  Theiningen,  X796,  he  contributed, 
more  than  any  one  else,,  to  the  successful  retreat  of  the  French 
army  over  the  Rhine  after  its  defeat  by  the  archduke  Chcrles. 
In  X797  he  brought  reinforcements  from  the  Rhine  to  Bonap>arte's 
army  in  Italy,  distinguishing  himself  greatly  at  the  passage  of  the 
Tagliamento,  and  in  1798  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
but  was  compelled  to  quit  his  post  owing  to  the  disturbances 
caused  by  his  hoisting  the  tricolor  over  the  embassy.  On  the 
i6th  of  August  X798  he  married  D6sir£e  Clary  (1777-X860), 
the  daughter  of  a  Marseilles  banker,  and  sister  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte's wife.  From  the  snd  of  July  to  the  14th  of  September 
he  was  war  minister,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  great  abih'ty. 
About  this  time  he  held  aloof  from  Bonaparte,  but  though  he 
declined  to  help  Napoleon  in  the  preparations  for  the  coup  d^ital 
of  November  1799,  he  accepted  employment  from  the  Consulate, 
and  from  April  1800  till  the  i8th  of  August  x8ox  commanded 
the  army  in  La  Vendue.    On  the  introduction  of  the  empire  he 
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was  made  one  of  the  eighteen  marshals  of  France,  and,  from 
Jimc  1804  to  September  1805,  acted  as  governor  of  the  recently- 
occupied  Hanover.  During  the  campaign  of  1805,  Bemadottc 
with  an  army  corps  from  Hanover  co-operated  in  the  great 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  shutting  up  of  Mack  in  Ulm. 
He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  at  Auslerlitz  (December  2, 1805) 
by  the  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo  (June  5, 1806),  but  during  the 
campaign  against  Prussia,  the  saftie  year,  was  severely  reproached 
by  Napoleon  for  not  participating  with  his  army  corps  in  the 
battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  though  close  at  hand.  In  1808, 
as  governor  of  the  Hanse  towns,  he  was  to  have  directed  the 
expedition  against  Sweden,  via  the  Danish  islands,  but  the  plan 
came  to  nought  because  of  the  want  of  transports  and  the 
defection  of  the  Spanish  contingent.  In  the  war  against  Austria, 
Bemadotte  led  the  Saxon  contingent  at  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
on  which  occasion,  on  his  own  initiative  he  issued  an  order  of 
the  day,  attributing  the  victory  principally  to  the  valour  of  his 
Saxons,  which  Napoleon  at  once  disavowed. 

Bemadotte,  considerably  piqued,  thereupon  returned  to  Paris, 
where  the  council  of  ministers  entrusted  him  with  the  defence 
of  the  Netherlands  against  the  English.  In  1810  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon  his  new  post  of  governor  of  Home  when  he  was, 
unexpectedly,  elected  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne,  partly 
because  a  large  part  of  the.  Swedish  army,  in  view  of  future 
complications  with  Russia,  were  in  favour  of  electing  a  soldier, 
and  partly  because  Bemadotte  was  very  popular  in  Sweden, 
owing  to  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  the  Swedish  prisoners 
during  the  late  war  with  Denmark.  The  matter  w&s  dedded 
by  one  of  the  Swedish  couriers.  Baron  Karl  Otto  Momer, 
who,  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  offered  the  succession  to 
the  Swedish  crown  to  Bemadotte.  Bemadotte  communicated 
Mdrner's  offer  to  Napoleon,  who  treated  the  whole  affair  as'an 
absurdity.  Bemadotte  thereupon  informed  Momer  that  he 
would  not  refuse  the  honour  if  he  were  duly  elected.  Although' 
the  Swedish  government,  amazed  at  M5raer's  effrontery,  at  once 
placed  him  under  arrest  on  his  retum  to  Sweden,  the  candidature 
of  Bemadotte  gradually  gained  favour  there,  and,  on  the  21st 
of  August  x8io,  he  was  elected  crown-prince. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  Bemadotte  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Stockholm,  and  on  the  5  th  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
estates  and  was  adopted  by  Charles  XIII.  under  the  name  of 
Charles  John.  The  new  crown-prince  was  very  soon  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  powerfid  man  in  Sweden.  The  infirmity 
of  the  old  king  and  the  dissensions  in  the  coundl  of  state  placed 
the  govemment,  and  especially  the  control  of  foreign  affairs, 
entirely  in  his  hands.  Tbe  keynote  of  his  whole  policy  was  the 
acquisition  of  Norway,  a  policy  which  led  him  into  many  tortuous 
ways  (see  Sweden:  History) ,  and  made  him  a  very  tricky  ally 
during  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  18 13.  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  very  properly  insisted  that  Charles  John's  first  duty 
was  to  them,  the  former  power  rigorously  protesting  against 
the  expenditure  of  her  subsidies  on  the  nefarious  Norwegian 
adventure  before  the  common  enemy  had  been  crushed.  After 
the  defeats  of  Ltitzen  and  Bautzen,  it  was  the  Swedish  crown- 
prince  who  put  fresh  heart  into  the  allies;  and  at  the  conference 
of  Trachenberg  he  drew  up  the  general  plan  for  the  campaign 
which  began  after  th&  expiration  of  the  tmce  of  Plaswitz. 
Though  ludoubtedly  sparing  his  Swedes  unduly,  to  the  just 
displeasure  of  the  allies,  Charles  John,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  northem  army,  successfully  defended  the  approaches  to 
Berlin  against  Oudinot  in  August  and  against  Ney  in  September; 
but  after  Leipzig  he  went  his  own  way,  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  cripple  Denmark  and  secure  Norway.  For  the  events 
which  led  to  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  see  Sweden: 
History  and  Norway:  History.  As  unional  king,  Charles  XIV. 
(who  succeeded  to  that  title  in  18x8  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.) 
was  popular  in  both  countries.  Though  his  ultra-conservative 
views  were  detested,  and  as  far  as  possible  opposed  (especially 
after  1823),  his  dynasty  was  never  in  serious  danger,  and  Swedes 
and  Norsemen  alike  were  proud  of  a  monarch  with  a  European 
reputation.  It  is  true  that  the  Riksdag  of  1840  meditated  com- 
pelling him  to  abdicate,  but  the  storm  blew  over  and  his  jubilee 


was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  in  1843.  He  4&d  at 
Stockholm  on  the  8th  of  March  1844.  His  reign  was  one  of  ob- 
intermpted  peace,  and  the  great  material  devekipment  ci  the 
two  kingdoms  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cestury  "^^^ 
largely  due  to  his  energy  and  foresight. 

See  J.  E.  Bars,  Norges  pditiske  kisioria  (Chrisdanta.  1899) :  Ync\-ar 
Nielsen,  Carl  Jokan  som  han  virkdig  var  (Christiania,  1897):  Jooar. 
Alm^n,  AtUn  Bemadotie  (Stockholm.  1893) ;  C  Scbcfcr.  Btrmadiiefg 
roi  (Paris,  1899) ;  G.  R.  Lagerhjelm,  NafoUon  ock  Carl  Jakam  wtder 
Kriget  i  Tyskland,  iSij  (Stockholm.  1891).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  XV.  (1826-1872),  king  of  Sweden  and  Komy, 

eldest  son  of  Oscar  I.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Jositpinae 

Beauhamais  of  Leuchtenberg,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  May  x8^ 

On  the  xpth  of  June  1850  he  married  Louisa,  dau^ter  of  Ptioce 

Frederick  of  the  Netherlands.    He  became  regent  on  the  islh 

of  September  1857,  and  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  (8th  <^ 

July  X859).    As  crown-prince,  Charles's  bnisque  and  downright 

manners  had  led  many  to  regard  his  future  accession  with  loa^ 

apprehension,  yet  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 

Scandinavian  kings  and  a  constitutional  ruler  in  the  bat  sense 

of  the  word.    His  reign  was  remarkaUe  for  its  manifold  and 

far-reaching  reforms.    Sweden's  existing  communal  lav  (1863), 

ecclesiastical  law  (1863)  and  criminal  law  (1864)  were  enacted 

appropriately  enough  under  the  direction  of  a  king  whose  motto 

was:  "  Build  up  the  land  upon  the  lawsl "    Charles  XV.  a^ 

materially  assisted  De  Geer  {q.v.)  to  carry  throu^  his  menKnafak 

reform  of  the  constitution  in  1863.    Charles  was  a  warm  advocate 

of  "  Scandinavianism  "  and. the  political  solidarity  of  the  three 

northem  kingdoms,  and  his  warm  friendship  for  FrederidL  VU , 

it  is  said,  led  him  to  give  half  promises  of  help  to  Deoinark  oo 

the  eve  of  the  war  of  1864,  which,  in  the  drcumstanoeSy  were 

perhaps  misleading  and  unjustifiable.    In  view,  however,  of  the 

u^preparedness  of  the  Swedish  army  and  the  difficulties  of  the 

situation,  Charles  was  forced  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 

He  died  at  MalmO  on  the  x8th  of  September  1872.    Cbaiks  X\'. 

was  highly  gifted  in  many  directions.    He  attained  to  sdme 

eminence  as  a  painter,  and  his  Digte  show  him  to  have  beca 

a  tme  poet.    He  left  but  one  child,  a  daiighter,  Louisa  Jooci^nna 

Eugenia,  who  in  1869  married  the  crown-prince  Frederick  of 

Denmark. 

See  Cecilia  B&&th-Holmberg.  Carl  XY.,  som  enskUd  mam,  koianag 
och  konslndr  (Stockholm.  1691);  Vngvar  Nielsen,  Det  nor  she  eg 
svenske  Kongekusfra  1818  (Christiania,  1883).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHARLES  {c.  13x9^1364),  duke  of  Brittany,  known  » 
Charles  of  Blois  and  Charxxs  of  Chatiixon,  was  the  son  of 
Guy  of  Ch&tillon,  count  of  Blois  (d.  1342),  and  of  Maisuerite  of 
Valois,  sister  of  Philip  VI.  of  France.  In  X337  he  maixied  Jean^ 
of  Penthidvre  (d.  1384),  dau^ter  of  Guy  of  Brittany,  cooat  of 
Penthievre  (d.  1331),  and  thus  acquired  a  right  to  the  successiae 
of  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  On  the  death  of  John  UL,  duke  ol 
Brittany,  in  April  X341,  his  brother  John,  count  of  Mootfort- 
r Amaury,  and  his  niece  Jeaime,  wife  of  Charles  of  Blois,  disputed 
the  succession.  Charles  of  Blois,  sustained  by  Philip  VL^  cap- 
tured John  of  Montfort,  who  was  supported  by  King  Edward  HL 
at  Nantes,  besieged  his  wife  Jeaxme  of  Flanders  at  Hennebont, 
and  took  Quimper  and  Gu^rande  (1344).  But  neat  year  bis 
partisans  were  defeated  at  CadoreC  and  in  Juxie  1347  he  aas 
himself  woimded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Roche-Derrien.  He  vas 
not  liberated  until  X356,  when  he  continued  the  war  against  tht 
young  John  of  Montfort,  and  perished  in  the  battle  of  Auray,  on 
the  29th  of  September  X364.  Charles  bore  a  high  reputatton  for 
piety,  and  was  believed  to  have  performed  mirades.  The 
Roman  Church  has  canonized  him. 

See  Sim6on  Luce,  Hi^oire  ie  Btrtrand  du  Giusdim  d  de  $m 
ipoque  (Paris,  1876). 

CHARLES,  called  The  Bold  (1433-1477),  duke  of  Buxiundy, 
son  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  mas 
bom  at  Dijon  on  the  xoth  of  November  1433.  ^  his  father's 
lifetime  he  bore  the  title  of  count  of  Charolais.  He  was  brou^t 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  seigneur  d'Auzy,  and  eariy  showtd 
great  application  to  studyand  also  to  warlike  ezerdses.  Altbce^ 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XI.), 
when  the  latter  was  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  he  cwM 
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not  but  view  with  chagrin  the  repurchase  by  the  king  of  France 
ol  th«  towns  on  the  Somme.  which  had  been  temporarily  ceded 
to  Philip  the  Good  by  the  treaty  of  Arras;  and  wIm^u  his  father's 
failing  health  enabled  hiro  to  take  into  his  hands  the  reins  of 
government  (which  Philip  abandoned  to  him  completely  by  an 
act  of  the  1 2th  of  April  1465),  he  altered  upon  his  lifelong 
struggle  against  Louis  XI.,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal.  His  brilliant  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Montlh^ry  (i6th  of  July  1465),  where  he  was 
wounded  anQ  was  left  master  of  the  field,  neither  prevented  the 
king  frem  re-entering  Paris  nor  assured  Charles  a  decisive 
victory.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  forcing  upon  Louis  the 
treaty  of  Conflans  (1466),  by  which  the  king  restored  to  him 
the  towns  on  the  Somme,  and  promised  him  the  hand  of  his  infant 
daughter  Catherine,  with  Champagne  as  dowry.  In  the  mean- 
while the  count  of  Charolais  obtained  the  surrender  of  Ponthieu. 
The  revest  of  Li^  Und  Dinant  intervened  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  France.  On  the  35th  of  August  1466  Charles 
took  possession  of  Dinant,  wiiich  he  pillaged  and  sacked,  and 
succeeded  lin  treating  at  the  same  time  with  the  Li^geois.  After 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Good  (15th  June  1467),  the  Liigeois 
renewed  hostilities,  but  Charles  defeated  them  at  St  Trond,  and 
made  a  victorious  entry  into  Liige,  which  he  dismantled  and 
deprived  of  some  of  its  privileges. 

Alarmed  by  these  early  successes  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
anxious  to  settle  various  questions  relating  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  ConQans,  Louis  requested  a  meeting  with  Charles 
and  placed  himself  in  his  hands  at  P6ronne.  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  the  duke  was  informed  of  a  fresh  revolt  of  the 
Li^geois  secretly  fomented  by  Louis.  After  deliberating  for  four 
days  how  to  deal  with  his  adversary,  who  had  thus  mala- 
droitly  placed  himself  at  his  mercy,  Charles  decided  to  respect 
the  parole  he  had  given  and  to  treat  with  Louis  (October  1468), 
at  the  same  time  forcing  him  to  assist  in  quelling  the  revolt. 
The  town  was  carried  by  assault  and  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  Louis  not  having  the  courage  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  his  andent  allies.  At  the  expiry  of  the  one  year's  truce  which 
followed  the  treaty  of  P6ronne,  the  king  accused  Charles  of 
treason,  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  parlcment,  and  seized 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  Somme  (1471).  The  duke  retah'ated  by 
invading  France  with  a  large  army,  taking  possession  of  Nesle 
and  massacring  its  inhabitants.  He  failed,  however,  in  an 
attack  on  Beauvais,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  ravaging 
the  country  as  far  as  Rouen,  eventually  retiring  without  having 
attained  any  useful  result. 

Other  matters,  moreover,  engaged  his  attention.  Relin- 
quishing, if  not  the  stately  magnificence,  at  least  the  gay  and 
wasteful  profusion  which  had  characterized  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy under  the  preceding  duke,  he  had  bent  all  his  efforts 
towards  the  development  of  his  military  and  political  power. 
Since  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  employed  himself  in 
reorganizing  his  army  and  the  administration  of  his  territories. 
While  retaining  the  principles  of  feudal  recruiting,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  among  his 
troops,  which  he  had  strengthened  by  takinjg  into  his  pay 
foreign  mercenaries,  particularly  Englishmen  and  Italians,  and  by 
developing  his  artillery.  Furthermore,  he  had  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  power.  In  1460  the  archduke  of  Austria, 
Sigismund,  had  sold  him  the  county  of  Ferrette,  and  the  land- 
graviate  of  Alsace  and  some  other  towns,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  repurchase.  In  1472-147.^  Charies  bought  the  reversion 
of  the  duchy  of  Gelderland  from  its  old  duke,  Arnold,  whom 
he  had  supported  against  the  rebellion  of  his  son.  Not  content 
with  being  "  the  grand  duke  of  the  West,"  he  conceived  the 
project  of  forming  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries  with  him- 
self as  independent  sovereign,  and  even  persuaded  the  emperor 
Frederick  to  assent  to  crown  him  king  at  Trier.  The  ceremony, 
however,  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the  emperor's  precipitate 
flight  by  night  (September  1473) >  occasioned  by  his  displeasure 
at  the  duke's  attitude.  In  the  following  year  Charles  involved 
himself  in  a  series  of  difficulties  and  struggles  which  ultimately 
brought  about  his  downfall.  He  embroiled  himself  successively 
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with  Sigismund  of  Austria,  to  whom  he  refused  to  restore  his 
possessions  in  Alsace  for  the  stipulated  sum;  with  the  Swiss, 
who  supported  the  free  towns  of  Alsace  in  their  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  ducal  governor,  Peter  von  Hagenbach  (who 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  the  rebels  in  May  1474);  and 
finally,  with  Ren6  of  Lorraine,  with  whom  he  disputed  the 
succession  of  Lorraine,  the  possession  of  which  had  united  the 
two  principal  portions  of  Charles's  territories — Flanders  and  the 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy.  All  these  enemies,  incited 
and  supported  as  they  were  by  Louis,  were  not  long  in  joining 
forces  against  their  common  adversary.  Charles  suffered  a  first 
rebuff  in  endeavouring  to  protect  his  kinsman,  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  against  his  rebel  subjects.  He  spent  ten  months 
(July  1474- June  1475)  in  besieging  the  little  town  of  Neuss  on  the 
Rhine,  but  was  compeOed  by  the  approach  of  a  powerful  imperial 
army  to  raise  the  siege.  Moreover,  the  expedition  he  had  per- 
suaded his  brother-in-law,  Edward  IV.  of  England,  to  undertake 
against  Louis  was  stopp^l  by  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  (29th  of 
August  1475).  He  was  more  successful  in  Lorraine,  where  he 
seized  Nantry  (30th  of  November  1475).  From  Nancy  he  marched 
against  the  Swiss,  hanging  and  drowning  the  garrison  of  Granson 
in  spite  of  the  capitidation.  Some  days  later,  however,  he  was 
attacked  before  Granson  by  the  confederate  army  and  suffered 
a  shamful  defeat,  being  compelled  to  fly  with  a  handful  of 
attendants,  and  leaving  his  artillery  and  an  immense  booty 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies  (February  1476).  He  succeeded' in 
raising  a  fresh  army  of  30,000  men,  with  which  he  attacked 
Morat,  but  he  was  again  defeated  by  the  Swiss  army,  assisted 
by  the  cavalry  of  Ren6  of  Lorraine  (22nd  of  June  1476).  On  the 
6th  of  October  Charles  lost  Nancy,  which  was  re-entered  by 
Ren£.  Making  a  last  effort,  Charl(»  formed  a  new  army  and 
arrived  in  the  depth  of  winter  before  the  walls  of  Nancy.  Having 
lost  many  of  his  troops  through  the  severe  cold,  it  was  with  only 
a  few  thousand  men  that  he  met  the  joint  forces  of  the  Lorrainers 
and  the  Swiss,  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  town  (6th  of 
January  1477).  He  himself  perished  in  the  fight,  his  mutilated 
body  being  discovered  some  days  afterwards. 

Charles  the  Bold  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  feudal  spirit — a  man  who  possessed  no  other 
quality  than  a  blind  bravery — and  accordingly  has  often  been 
contrasted  with  his  rival  Louis  XI.  as  representing  modern 
politics.  In  reaUty,  he  was  a  prince  of  wide  knowledge  and 
culture,  knowing  several  languages  and  austere  in  morals;  and 
although  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  occasional  harshness,  he 
had  the  secret  of  winning  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  who  never 
refused  him  their  support  in  time?  of  difficulty.  He  was  thrice 
married — to  Catherine  (d.  1446),  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. ;  to  Isabella  (d.  1465),  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon;  and  to  Margaret  of  York,  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  whom  he  married  in  1468. 

The  (Miglnal  authorities  for  the  life  and  times  of  Charles  the  Bold 
are  the  numerous  French,  Burgundian  and  Flemish  chroniclers  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  Mimotres  of  Philippe  de  Comincs;  and  of  the  Memoires  and  other 
writings  of  Olivier  dc  la  Marche.  Sec  also  A.  MoUnicr,  Les  Sources 
de  fhisUrirt  de  France,  tome  iv.  (1904).  and  the  compendious  biblio- 
graphy in  U.  Chevalier's  Ripertoire  des  sources  kistoriques,  rart  iii. 
(1904).  Charles  the  Bold,  by  J.  F.  Kirk  (1863-1868),  is  a  good  English 
bioKFaphy  for  its  date;  a  more  recent  life  is  R.  Putnam's  Charles 
the  Dim  ( 1 908) .  For  a  general  sketch  of  t  he  rcla  t  ions  between  Fra  nee 
and  Burgundy  at  this  time  see  E.  Lavisse.  Histoire  de  France,  tome  iv. 
(190a).  (R.  Po.) 

CHARLBS,  called  The  Good  Oe  Bon),  or  Tre  Dane  (c.  1084- 
II 27),  count  of  Flanders,  only  son  of  St  Canute  or  Knut  IV., 
king  of  Denmark,  by  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  the  Frisian, 
countof  Flanders,  was  bom  about  1084.  After  the  assassination 
of  Canute  in  1086,  his  widow  took  refuge  in  Flanders,  taking 
with  her  her  son.  Charles  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  and 
grandfather,  Robert  the  Frisian,  on  whose  death  he  did  great 
services  to  his  uncle,  Robert  II.,  and  his  cousin,  Baldwin  VII., 
counts  of  Flanders.  Baldwin  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battle 
in  I  up,  and,  having  no  issue,  left  by  will  the  succession  to 
his  cduntship  to  Charles  the  Dane.    Charles  did  not  secure  his 
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heritage  without  a  civil  war,<but  he  wa^  speedily  victorious  and 

made  his  position  secure  by  treating  his  opponents  with  great 

clemency.    He  now  devoted  himself  to  promoting  the  welfare 

of  his  subjects,  and  did  his  utmost  to  support  the  cause  of 

Christianity,  both  by  his  bounty  and  by  his  example.    He 

well  deserved  the  surname  of  Le  Bon,  by  which  he  is  known  tO| 

posterity.    He  refused  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  on 

the  death  of   Baldwin,  and  declined   to  be  nominated  as  a 

candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  in  succession  to  the  emperor 

Henry  V.   .He  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St  Donat  at 

Bruges  on  the  2nd  of  March  11 37. 

See  J.  Perneel,  Histoire  du  riine  de  Charles  le  Bon,  prhUi  d'un 
risunU  de  rhistoirt  de  Flandres  (Brussels,  iSjo). 

CHARLES  I.  (c.  Qsonc.  992),  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Prankish  king  Louis  IV.,  and  consequently 
a  member  of  the  Carolingian  family.  Unable  to  obtain  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  brother,  King 
Lothair,  he  went  to  the  court  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  emperor 
Otto  the  Great,  about  965,  and  in  977  received  from  the  emperor 
Otto  II.  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine.  His  authority  in  Lorraine 
was  nominal;  but  he  aided  Otto  in  his  struggle  with  Lothair, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  V.,  made  an  effort  to  secure 
the  Prankish  crown.  Hugh  Capet,  however,  was  thfc  successful 
candidate  and  war  broke  out.  Charles  had  gained  some  successes 
and  had  captured  Reims,  when  in  991  he  was  treacherously 
seized  by  Adalbcron,  bishop  of  Laon,  and  handed  over  to  Hugh. 
Imprisoned  with  his  wife  and  children  at  Orleans,  Charles  did 
not  long  survive  his  humiliation.  His  eldest  son  Otto,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  died  in  1005. 

CHARLES  U.  (d.  1431),  duke  of  Lorraine,  called  The  Bold, 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Charles  I.  A  son  of  Duke  John  I., 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  1390;  but  he  n^ected  his  duchy 
and  passed  his  life  in  warfare.  He  died  on  the  35th  of  January 
143 1,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Isabella  (d.  1453), 
married  Reo€  I.  of  Anjou  (1409-1480),  king  of  Naples,  who 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  duke  of  Lorraine. 

CHARLES  UL  or  U.  (1543-1608),  called  The  Great,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  was  a  son  of  Duke  Francis  I.  (d.  1545),  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Ren6  of  Anjou.  He  was  only  an  infant  when  he 
became  duke,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  coui^  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  marrying  Henry's  daughter  Claude  in  1559.  He  took 
part  in  the  wars  of  religion  in  Prance,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
League;  but  he  was  overshadowed  by  his  kinsmen  the  Guises, 
although  he  was  a  possible  candidate  for  the  French  crown  in 
1589.  The  duke,  who  was  an  excellent  ruler  of  Lorraine,  died 
at  Nancy  on  the  X4th  of  May  z6o8.  He  had  three  sons:  Henry 
(d.  1624)  and  Francis  (d.  1632),  who  became  in  turn  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  and  Charles  (d.  1607),  bishop  of  Metz  and  Strassburg. 

CHARLE3  IV.  or  HI.  (1604-167  5),  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  a 
son  of  Duke  Francis  II.,  and  was  born  on  the  5th  of  April  1604. 
He  became  duke  on  the  abdication  of  his  father  in  1624,  and 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Bar  through  his  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Nicole(d.  i6s7),daughterof  DukeHenry.  Mixing  in  the  tortuous 
politics  of  his  time,  he  was  in  continual  conflict  with  the  crown 
of  France,  and  si>ent  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  her  enemies 
and  in  losing  and  regaining  his  duchies  (see  Lorraine)  .  He  lived 
an  adventurous  life,  and  in  the  intervals  between  his  several 
struggles  with  France  fought  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11.  at 
Nordlingen  and  elsewhere;  talked  of  succouring  Charles  I.  in 
England;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  He  died  on  the  x8th  of 
September  1675,  leaving  by  his  second  wife,  Beatrix  de  Cusance 
(d.  1663),  a  son,  Charles  Henry,  count  of  Vaudemont  (1642- 

i7»3). 

CHARLES  V.  or  IV.  (1643-1690),  duke  of  Lorraine,  nephew 
of  Duke  Charles  IV.,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  April  1643,  and  in 
1664  received  a  colonelcy  in  the  emperor's  army.  In  the  same 
year  he  lought  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  St  Gotthard,  in 
which  he  captured  a  standard  from  the  Turks.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  elective  crown  of  Poland  in  1668.  In  1670  the 
emperor  made  him  general  of  horse,  and  during  the  following 
years  he  was  constantly  on  active  service,  first  against  the  Turks 


and  subsequently  against  the  French.  At  Scneff  (1674)  be 
wounded.  In  the  same  year  he  was  again  a  *-yt»«<i«fat»  for  ibe 
Polish  crown,  but  was  unsuccessful,  John  Sobicski.  who  was  tp 
be  associated  with  him  in  his  greatest  feat  of  arms,  being  elected 
In  1675,  on  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  he  rode  with  a  cavalry  corps 
into  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  then  occupied  by  the  French,  aad 
secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Lonaine  troops  to  himadf ;  a  Uvtk 
after  this  he  succeeded  Montecucculi  as  general  of  the  impeul 
army  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  made  a  fidd  wi«r*it«i  Tbe  chid 
success  of  his  campaign  of  1676  was  the  capture  of  Fhifipsbex 
after  a  long  and  arduous  siege.  The  war  oontlnncd  withoai 
decisive  result  for  some  time,  and  the  fate  of  the  dadiy.  viidb 
was  still  occupied  by  the  French,  was  the  subject  of  codkss 
diplomacy.  At  the  general  peace  Charles  had  to  Mcctfit  the  bird 
conditions  imposed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  never  entered  icto 
effective  postession  of  his  sov^ignty  In  1678  be  married  ik 
widowed  queen  of  Poland,  Eleonora  Maria  of  Austria,  acd  fcr 
nearly  five  years  they  lived  quietly  at  Innsbruck.  The  Tcrkisk 
invasion  of  X6B3,  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Turks  to  impose 
their  will  on  Europe,  called  Charles  into  the  field  again.  At  tk 
head  of  a  weak  imperial  army  the  dtike  offered  the  best  ressUaa 
he  could  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks  on  Vienna.  But  he  kai 
to  fall  back,  contesting  every  position,  and  the  Tndks  fioaSy 
invested  Vienna  (July  Z3th,  X683).  At  this  critical  tfMoaea: 
other  powers  came  to  the  assistance  of  Austria,  reinforcc»eE!s 
poured  into  Charles's  camp,  and  John  Sobieski,  Idng  of  PtyaDi 
brought  27,000  Poles.  Sobieski  and  Charles  had  now  over 
80,000  men,  Poles,  Austrians  and  Germans,  and  tm  the  moRKEi 
of  the  Z2th  of  September  they  moved  forward  to  the  attack 
By  nightfall  the  Turks  were  in  complete  disorder,  Vienna  va 
relieved,  and  the  danger  was  at  an  end.  Soon  the  victOEs  took 
the  offensive  and  reconquered  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hcbset. 
The  Germans  and  Poles  went  home  in  the  winter,  but  Chuks 
continued  his  offensive  with  the  imperialists  akme.  Oica 
(Buda)  resisted  his  efforts  in  1684,  but  in  the  campaiga  d 
1685  Neuhatisel  was  taken  by  storm,  and  in  x6S6  fT*»^i^.  acv 
reinforced  by  German  auxQiaries,  resumed  the  siege  d  Qicb. 
All  attempts  to  relieve  the  place  were  repulsed,  and  Ofea  «£s 
stormed  on  the  2nd  of  September.  In  the  following  campaip 
the  Austrians  won  a  decisive  victory  on  the  famous  battle-grociid 
of  Mohacs  (August  z8th,  1687).  In  1689  Charies  took  the  itd 
on  the  Rhine  against  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  enemy  of 
his  house.  Maina  and  Bonn  were  talccn  in  the  first  ^^'^T*^ 
but  Charles  in  travelling  from  Vienna  to  the  front  died  soddedy 
at  Wels  on  the  x8th  of  April  1690. 

His  eldest  son,  Leopold  Joseph  (1670-1729),  at  the  peace  d 
Ryswick  in  X697  obtained  the  duchy,  of  whidi  his  fatlMr  had 
been  dispossessed  by  France,  and  was  the  father  of  Fraacii 
Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  became  the  husband  of  Mara 
Theresa  (q.v.),  and  of  Charles  (Karl  Alexander),  a  distingcisfcei 
Austrian  commander  in  the  wars  with  Frederick  the  Great 
The  duchy  was  ceded  by  Francis  Stephen  to  Stanislaus  Lecsjnsk.. 
the  dethroned  king  of  Poland,  in  1736,  Francu  reoeivxDg  a- 
stead  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 

CHARLES  II.  [Charles  Louis  de  Bouuioir]  (z799-z8S3\ 
duke  of  Parma,  succeeded  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa,  dnch^ 
of  Lucca,  as  duke  of  Lucca  in  X824.  He  introduced  eimwary 
into  the  admim'stration,  increased  the  schools,  axui  ia  1S32  u 
a  reaction  against  the  bigotry  of  the  priests  and  monks  «i:h 
which  his  mother  had  surrounded  him,  .he  became  a  Protestari. 
He  at  first  evinced  Liberal  tendencies,  gave  asyiura  to  the 
Modenese  political  refugees  of  X83X,  and  was  infked  sn^icrtrd 
of  being  a  Carbonaro.  But  his  profligacy  and  cccenttidties 
soon  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  Italy.  In  1842  he  Rturr^ 
to  the  Catholic  Church-  and  made  Tholhas  Ward,  an  £14^1 
groom,  his  prime  minister,  a  man  not  without  ability  and  tact. 
Charles  gradually  abandoned  all  his  Liberal  ideas,  and  in  iSaI 
declared  himself  hostile  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  Pius  IX. 
The  Lucchesi  demanded  the  constitntion  of  1805,  {vi»Bl5cd 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  a  national  guard,  but  the 
duke,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Ward,  refused  all  cooccssicaa. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  retired  to  Modena,  selling  hb  life-interest 
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in  the  duchy  to  Tuscany.  On  the  X7th  of  October  Maria  Louisa 
of  Austria,  duchess  of  Parma,  died,  and  Charles  Louis  succeeded 
to  her  throne  by  the  tenns  of  the  Florence  treaty,  assuming  the 
style  of  Charles  II.  His  administration  of  Parma  was  character- 
ized by  ruinous  finance,  debts,  disorder  and  increased  taxation, 
and  he  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Austria.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  there 
were  riots  in  his  capital  (igth  of  March),  and  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Charles  Albert,  the  pope,  and 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  repudiated  the  Austrian  treaty  and  promised 
a  constitution.  Then  he  again  changed  his  mind,  abdicated  in 
April,  and  left  Parma  in  the  hands  of  a  provisional  government, 
^hereupon  the  people  voted  for  union  with  Piedmont.  After 
the  armistice' between  Charles  Albert  and  Austria  (August  1848) 
the  Austrian  general  Thum  occupied  the  duchy,  and  Charles  II. 
issued  an  edict  from  WeistiO|^  annulling  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional government.  When  Piedmcmt  attacked  Austria  again 
in  1849,  Parma  was  evacuated,  but  reoccupicd  by  General 
d'Aspre  in  April. 

In  May  1849  Charles  confirmed  his  abdication,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  III.  (1823-1854),  who,  protected 
by  Austrian  troops,  placed  Parma  under  martial  law,  inflicted 
heavy  penalties  on  the  members  of  the  late  provisional  govern- 
ment, closed  the  university,  and  instituted  a  regular  policy  of 
persecution.  A  violent  ruler,  a  drunkard  and  a  libertine,  he  was 
assassinated  on  the  a6th  of  March  1854.  At  his  death  his 
widow  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  the  comte  de  Chambord,  became 
regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Robert.  The  duchess 
introduced  some  sort  of  order  into  the  administration,  seemed 
inclined  to  rule  more  mildly  and  dismissed  some  of  her  husband's 
more  obnoxious  ministers,  but  the  riots  of  the  Mazzinians  in 
July  1854  were  repressed  with  ruthless  severity,  and  the  rest 
of  her  reign  was  characterized  by  political  trials,  executions 
and  imprisonments,  to  which  the  revolutionists  replied  with 
assassinations. 

Btbliographt. — Maswt,  Staria  chile  di  Lucca^  vol.  ii.  (Lucca, 
1878);  Anon.,  Y  Borhoni  di  Parma  ,  ,  .dd  1847  al  1850  (Parma. 
i860);  N.  Bianchi,  Storia  della  diplomatia  europia  in  Italia  (Turin, 
1865,  &C.), ;  C.  Tivaroni,  V Italia  sotto  il  dominio  austriaco,  ii.  96-101, 
i.  590-605  (Turin,  1892),  and  V Italia  detli  Italiani,  i.  126-143  (Turin, 
1895)  by  the  same;  b.  Lottici  and  G.  Sitti,  BiUiopafia  geturaU  per\ 
la  itoria  parmtnu  (Parmai  1904). 

CHARLES  [Kakl  Ludwic]  (1771-1847),  archduke  of  Austria 
and  duke  of  Teschen,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  was 
bom  at  Florence  (his  father  being  then  grand-duke  of  Tuscany) 
on  the  5th  of  September  1771.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Tuscany, 
at  Vienna  and  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  where  he  began  his 
career  of  military  service  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Jemappes,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1 793  distinguished  himself  at  the  action  of  Aldenhoven  and  the 
battle  of  Neerwinden.  In  this  year  he  became  StattitaUer  in 
Belgium  and  received  the  army  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal, 
which  promotion  was  soon  followed  by  that  to  Feldzcugmeister. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  he  held  high 
commands,  and  he  was  present  at  Fleurus.  In  1795  he  served 
on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  following  year  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  control  of  all  the  Austrian  forces  on  that  river.  His  conduct 
of  the  operations  against  Jourdan  and  Moreau  in  1796  marked 
him  out  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  At 
first  falling  back  carefully  and  avoiding  a  decision,  he  finally 
marched  away,  leaving  a  mere  screen  in  front  of  Moreau;  falling 
upon  Jourdan  he  beat  him  in  the  battles  of  Ambeig  and  WUrz- 
burg,  and  drove  him  over  the  Rhine  with  great  loss.  He  then 
turned  upon  Moreau's  army,  which  he  defeated  and  forced  out 
of  Germany.  For  this  campaign,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
modem  history,  see  FseKch  Revolutionaby  Wars.  In  1797 
he  was  sent  to  arrest  the  victorious  march  of  General  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  and  he  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  over-matched 
Austrian!  with  the  highest  skill.  In  the  campaign  of  1799  he 
was  once  more  opposed  to  Jourdan,  whom  he  defeated  in  the 
battles  of  Osterach  and  Stokach,  following  up  his  success  by 
invading  Switzerland  and  defeating  Mass6na  in  the  (first) 
battle  of  Zurich,  after  which  he  re-entered  Germany  and  drove 


the  French  once  more  over  the  Rhine.  Hi-health,  however, 
forced  him  to  retire  to  Bohemia,  whence  he  was  soon  recalled  to 
undertake  the  task  of  checking  Moreau's  advance  on  Vienna. 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  had,  however,  fore- 
doomed the  attempt,  and  the  archduke  had  to  make  the  armistice 
of  Steyer.  His  popularity  was  now  such  that  the  diet  of 
Regensburg,  which  met  in  1802,  res<^ved  to  erect  a  statue  in  his 
honour  and  to  give  him  the  title  of  saviour  of  his  country;  but 
Charles  refused  both  distinctions. 

In  the  short  and  disastrous  war  of  1805  the  archduke  Charles 
commanded  what  was  intended  to  be  the  main  army,  in  Italy, 
but  events  made  Germany  the  decisive  theatre  of  operations, 
and  the  defeats  sustained  on  the  Danube  neutralized  the  success 
obtained  by  the  archduke  over  Mass^na  in  the  desperately  fought 
battle  of  Caldiero.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace  began  his  active 
work  of  army  reorganization,  which  was  fiirst  tested  on  the  field 
in  1809.  As  generalissimo  of  the  army  he  had  been  made  field 
marshal  some  years  before.  As  president  of  the  Council  of  War. 
and  supported  by  the  prestige  of  being  the  only  general  who 
had  proved  capable  of  defeating  the  French,  he  promptly  initiated 
a  far-reaching  scheme  of  reform,  which  replaced  the  obsolete 
methods  of  the  z8th  century,  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
new  order  being  the  adoption  of  the  "  nation  in  arms'"  principle 
and  of  the  French  war  organization  and  tactics.  The  new  army 
was  surprised  in  the  process  of  transition  by  the  war  of  1809,  in 
which  Charles  commanded  in  chief;  yet  even  so  it  proved  a  far 
more  formidable  opponent  than  the  old,  and,  against  the  now 
heterogeneous  army  of  which  Napoleon  disixtsed  (see  Napole- 
onic Campaigns)  it  succimibcd  only  after  a  desperate  struggle. 
Its  initial  successes  were  neutralized  by  the  reverses  of  Abens- 
berg,  Landshut  and  EckmChl;  but,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Vienna,  the  archduke  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspem-Essltng 
{q.v.)  and  soon  afterwards  fought  the  still  more  desperate  battle 
of  Wagram  (?.«.),  at  the  close  of  which  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated but  not  routed;  they  had  inflicted  upon  Napoleon  a  loss 
of  over  50,000  men  in  the  two  battles.  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign the  archduke  gave  up  all  his  military  oflices,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  except  a  short  time  in  1815, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Mainz.  In  1822  he  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Teschen.  The  archduke  Charles  married,  in  1 8 1 5, 
Princess  Henrietta  of  Nassau-Weilburg  (d.  1829).  He  had  four 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  archduke  Albert  (^.v.)  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  generals  in  Europe,  and  two  daughters, 
the  elder  of  whom  became  queen  of  Naples.  He  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  30th  of  April  1847.  An  equestrian  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Vienna,  i860. 

The  caution  which  the  archduke  preached  so  earnestly  in  his 
strategical  works,  he  displayed  in  practice  only  when  the  situation 
seemed  to  demand  it,  though  his  education  certainly  prejudiced 
him  in  favour  of  the  defensive  at  all  costs.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  forming  and  executing  the  most  daring  offensive 
strategy,  and  his  tactical  skill  in  the  handling  of  troops,  whether 
in  wide  turning  movements,  as  at  WUrzburg  and  Zurich,  or 
in  masses,  as  at  Aspem  and  Wagram,  was  certainly  equal  to 
that  of  any  leader  of  his  time.  Napoleon  only  excepted.  The 
campaign  of  1796  is  considered  almost  faultless.  That  he  sus- 
tained defeat  in  1809  was  due  in  part  to  the  g^reat  numdrical 
superiority  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  and  in  part  to  the 
condition  of  his  newly  reorganized  troops.  His  six  weeks' 
inaction  after  the  victory  of  Aspem  is,  however,  open  to  un- 
favourable criticism.  As  a  military  writer,  his  position  in  the 
evolution  of  the  art  of  war  is  very  important,  and  his  doctrines 
had  naturally  the  greatest  weighL  Nevertheless  they  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  antiquated  even  in  x8o6.  Caution  and  the 
importance  of  "  strategic  points  "  are  the  chief  features  of  his 
system.  The  rigidity  of  his  geographical  strategy  may  be 
gathered  from  the  prescription  that  "  this  principle  is  never  to 
be  departed  from."  Again  and  again' he  repeats  the  advice  that 
nothing  should  be  hazarded  unless  one's  army  is  com^/ele^y  secure, 
a  rule  which  he  himself  neglected  with  such  brilliant  results  in 
Z796.  "  Strategic  points,"  he  says  (not  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
army),  "dedde  the  fate  of   one's   own    country,  and  must 
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constantly  remain  the  general's  main  solicitude  " — ^a  maxim  whidi 
was  never  more  remarkably  disproved  than  in  the  war  of  1809. 
The  editor  of  the  archduke's  work  is  able  to  make  but  a  feeble 
defence  against  Clausewitz's  reproach  that  Charles  attached 
more  value  to  ground  than  to  the  annihilation  of  the  foe.  In 
his  tactical  writings  the  same  spirit  is  conspicuous.  His  reserve 
in  battle  is  designed  to  "  cover  a  retreat."  The  baneful  influence 
of  these  antiquated  principles  was  clearly  shown  in  the  main- 
tenance of  KOniggrfttz-Josefstadt  in  x866  as  a  "  strategic  point/' 
which  was  preferred  to  the  defeat  of  the  separated  Prussian 
armies;  in  the  strange  plans  produced  in  Vienna  for  the  cam- 
paign o!  1859,  and  in  the  "  almost  imintelligible  "  battle  of 
Montebello  in  the  same  year.  The  theory  and  the  practice  of 
the  archduke  Charics  form  one  of  the  most  curious  contrasts  in 
military  history.  In  the  one  he  is  unreal,  in  the  other  he  dis- 
played, along  with  the  greatest  skill,  a  vivid  activity  which  made 
him  for  long  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Napoleon. 

His  writines  were  edited  by  the  arrnduke  Albert  and  his  brother  the 
archduke  William  in  the  Ausgewaklte  Schrijlen  vfeiland  Sr.  K. 
Hokeit  Enh.  Cart  v.  Osierreich  (1862;  reprinted  i893|  Vienna  and 
Leipzie),  which  includes  the  Crundsdtxe  der  Kriepkunst  fiir  die 
GenerdU  ( 1 806).  Grundsdlu  der  StraUgie  erl&utert  dunk  die  DarsteUung 
des  Feldeugs  J706  (1814).  Ceick.  des  Fetdeuu  voh  1700  (1819) — the 
two  latter  invaluable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  war,  and 
papers  "  on  the  higher  art  of  war,"  "  on  practical  training  in  the 
neld,"  &c.  See,  besides  the  histories  of  the  period,  C.  von  B(inder)- 
K(rieglstein).  Geist  und  Stoff  im  Kriege  (Vienna,  189O;  Cacmmerer, 
Devetopment  (^Strategical  Science  (English  transl.),  en.  iv.;  M.  Edler 
V.  'Angeli,  Ertkenog  Cart  0.  Osterr,  (Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1896) : 
Duller,  Erzh.  Karl  v.  Osterr.  (Vienna,  184s};  Schneidawind,  Karl, 
Enhertog  v.  Osterr.  und  die  dsterr.  Armee  (Vienna,  1840) ;  Das  Buck 
worn  Enk,  Cart  (1848);  Thieten,  Ertk.  Karl  v.  Osterr.  (1858); 
Wolf,  E^.  Carl  (i860);  H.  von  Zeissberg,  Enk.  Karl  v.  Osterr. 
(Vienna,  1895) ;  M.  von  Angeli,  Enk.  Karl  ah  Feldkerr  und  Organi- 
sator  (Vienna,  1896). 

CHARLES  (i 525-1 574),  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  French  states- 
man, was  the  second  son  of  Claude  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise, 
and  brother  of  Francis,  duke  of  Guise.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Reims  in  1538,  and  cardinal  in  1547.  At  first  he  was  called  the 
•cardinal  of  Guise,  but  in  1550,  on  the  death  of  his  imcle  John, 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  in  his  turn  took  the  style  of  cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  Brilliant,  cunning  and  a  master  of  intrigue,  he  was, 
like  all  the  Guises,  devoured  with  ambition  and  devoid  of  scruples. 
He  had,  said  Brant6me,  "  a  soul  exceeding  smirched,"  and,  he 
adds,  "  by  nature  he  was  exceeding  craven."  Tygether  with 
his  brother,  Duke  Francis,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  all- 
poweriul  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Francis  II.;  in 
1558  and  Z559  he  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambr6sis;  he  fought  and  pitilessly  persecuted  the 
reformers,  and  by  his  intolerant  policy  helped  to  provoke  the 
crisis  of  the  wars  of  religion.  The  death  of  Frands  II.  deprived 
him  of  power,  but  he  remained  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party.  In  1561,  at  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  he  was 
commissioned  to  reply  to  Theodore  Beza.  In  156a  he  went  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  at  first  defended  the  rights  of  the 
Galilean  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope;  but  after 
the  assassination  of  his  brother,  he  approached  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  obtain  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  the  council 
(1564).  In  1567,  when  the  Protestants  took  up  arms,  he  held 
for  some  time  the  first  place  in  the  king's  council,  but  Catherine 
de'  Medici  soon  grew  weary  of  his  arrogance,  and  in  1570  he  had 
to  leave  the  court.  He  endeavoured  to  regain  favour  by 
negotiating  at  Rome  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  with  Margaret  of  Valois  (157a).  He  died  on  the  a6th 
of  December  1 574,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
An  orator  of  talent,  he  left  several  harangues  or  sermons,  among 
them  being  Oraison  prononcte  au  Collogue  de  Poissy  (Paris,  1562) 
and  Orotic  kahita  in  Concil.  Trident.  {ConcU.  Trident.  OrationeSt 
Louvain,  1567). 

,  A  large  amount  of  correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  Paris.  See  also  Reni  de  Bouill6.  Histoire  des  dues  de 
Guise  (Paris,  1849);  H.  F^rncron,  Les  Guises  et  leur  ipoque  (Paris, 
1877);  Guillemin,  Le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  (1847). 

CHARLES  (Karl  Alexander]  (1712-1780),  prince  of  Lor- 
raine, was  the  youngest  son  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 


grandson  of  Charles  V.,  ddie  of  Lorraine  (see  abov«). 
general.  He  was  bom  at  Lun^vilk  on  the  12th  of  December 
17 12,  and  educated  for  a  military  career.  After  his  elder  brother 
Frauds,  the  duke,  had  exchanged  Lorraine  for  Ttocsay  asad 
married  Maria  Theresa,  Charles  became  an  Austxiaa  officer, 
and  he  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1737  and  1738  agimsl.  the 
Turks.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Silesian  wan  In  1740  (see 
Austrian  Succession,  Wax  op  the),  the  qpcen  made  her 
brother-in-law  a  field  marshal,  tbou^  he  was  not  jct  thirty 
years  old,  and  in  1742  Charies  encountered  Frederick  the  Gxcat 
for  the  first  time  at  the  battle  of  ChotosiU  (May  irtk).  The 
victory  of  the  Prussians  on  thai  fidd  was  far  from  decisive,  asd 
Charles  drew  o£f  his  f<Mcca  in  good  order.  His  ooBdnct  of  the 
successful  campaign  of  1743  against  the  Freodi  and  S«vanaas 
heightened  his  reputation.  He  married,  in  Jamwiy  1744. 
Marianne  of  Austria,  sister  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  made  t^s 
jointly  governors-general  of  the  Austrian  NethcrluMlB.  Very 
soon  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine,  won  great  renown  by  his  beiiiiaitt 
crossing  of  the  Rhine.  Once  more  a  Lorraine  prince  at  the  head 
of  Austrian  troops  invaded  the  duchy  and  drove  the  Frrach 
before  him,  but  at  this  moment  Frederick  resumed  the  Silesiaa 
war,  all  available  troops  were  called  back  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
French  maintained  their  hold  on  Lorraine.  Charles  hnziied  to 
Bohemia,  whence,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  vctesan  fidd 
marshal  Traim,  he  quickly  expelled  the  PrusaiaiKk  At  the  dose 
of  his  victorious  campaign  he  reodved  the  news  that  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  had  died  in  chxtdbirth  on  the 
i6th  of  December  1744  at  Brussds.  He  took  the  fidd  again  ia 
Z745  in  Silesia,  but  this  time  without  the  advice  ci  Ttwan,  acd 
he  was  twice  severely  defeated  by  Frederick,  at  Hoheafiicdberg 
and  at  Soor.  Subsequently,  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  Lo« 
Countries  he  recdved,  at  Roucoux,  a  heavy  defeat  at  the  hardi 
of  Marshal  Saxe.  His  government  of  the  Austrian  Nethcriasds 
during  the  peace  of  1749-1756  was  marked  by  many  telorms, 
and  the  prince  won  the  regard  of  the  people  by  his  ^•*^«>'«— 
activity  on  thdr  behalf.  After  the  first  reverses  ol  the  Sevn 
Years'  War  (9.9.) ,  Maria  Theresa  called  Charles  ajsain  to  the 
supreme  command  in  the  fidd.  The  campaign  ol  1757  opened 
with  Frederick's  great  victory  of  Prague,  and  Prince  Charles  wxs 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  that  fortress.  In  the  victory  of  the 
relieving  army  under  Daun  at  Kolin  Charies  had  no  part.  Ncrer- 
thdess  the  battle  of  Brcslau,  in  whidi  the  Pmsdans  soffend  a 
defeat  even  njore  serious  than  that  of  Kolin,  was  woo  by  Ibb, 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  in  Austria  over  the  victory, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  final  blow  to  Frederick.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  king  of  Prussia  routed  the  Frendi  at  Rosshach,  ard. 
swiftly  returning  to  Silesia,  he  inflicted  on  Charies  the  oomplcte 
and  crushing  defeat  of  Leuthen  (December  5, 1757).  A  mre 
remnant  of  the  Austrian  army  reassembled  after  the  pms^zit, 
and  Charles  was  rdieved  of  his  command.  He  recdved,  hownw, 
from  the  hands  of  the  empress  the  grand  cross  of  the  nevly 
f oimded  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  For  a  year  thereafter  Prince 
Charles  acted  as  a  military  advisa  at  Vienna,  he  then  returtrcd 
to  Brussels,  where,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued 
to  govern  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  as  bdore.  The  affectioe  of 
the  people  for  the  prince  was  diq>layed  during  his  dangrro« 
illness  in  1765,  and  in  1775  the  estates  of  Brabant  erected  1 
statue  in  hh  honour  at  Brussds.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July 
1780  at  the  castle  of  Tervoeren,  and  was  buried  with  hb  Lamise 
ancestors  at  Nancy. 

CHARLES  (1270-1325),  count  of  Valois,  of  Maine,  and  ol 
Anjou,  third  son  of  Philip  UI.,  king  of  France,  sumamed  titt 
Bold,  and  of  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  March 
1270.  By  his  father's  will  he  inherited  the  four  lordships  of 
Cr6py,  La  Fert^Milon,  Pierrdonds  and  B^thisy,  which  togcthtr 
formed  the  countship  of  Valois.  In  1284  Martin  IV..  hiwng 
excommuliicated  Pedro  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  offered  th&t 
kingdom  to  Charles.  King  Philip  failed  in  an  attempt  to  place 
his  son  on  this  throne,  and  died  on  the  return  of  the  cxpediiica. 
In  1290  Charles  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charics  lU 
king  of  Naples,  and  renounced  ha  pretensions  to  Aragon.    b 
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1394,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  against  England,  he 
invaded  Guienne  and  took  La  Rfole  and  Sidnt-Sever.  During 
the  war  Flandets  (1300),  he  took  Douai,  B^thune  and  Pam, 
received  the  submission  of  Guy  of  DampieiTe,  and  aided  King 
Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  to  gain  the  battle  of  Mons-en-P£v^,  on  the 
xSth  of  August  1304.  Asked  by  Boniface  VIIL  for  his  aid 
against  tl^  Ghibellines,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  June  1301,  entered 
Florence,  and  hdped  Charies  IL,  the  Lame,  king  of  Sicily,  to 
reconquer  Qdabzii  and  Apulia  from  the  house  of  Aragon,  but 
was  defeated  in  Sicily.  As  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
Charles  had  married  Catherine  de  Courtenay,  a  granddaughter  of 
Baldwin  IL,  the  last  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  tried 
to  assert  lus  ri^ts  to  that  throne.  Philip  the  Fair  also  wished 
to  get  him  elected  emperor;  but  Qement  V.  quashed  his  can- 
didature in  favour  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Henry  VIL  Under  Louis  X.  Charles  headed  the  party 
of  feudal  reaction,  and  wss  among  those  who  compassed*  the 
ruin  of  Enguerr&nd  de  Marigny.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IV., 
the  Fair,  he  fought  yet  again  in  Guienne  (1334),  and  died  at 
Perray  (Seine-et-Oise)  on  the  i6th  of  December  1335.  His 
second  wife  had  died  in  1307,  snd  in  July  1308  he  had  married 
a  third  wife,  Mahaut  de  ChAtillon.  countess  of  Sahit-PoL  PhiHp, 
his  eldest  son,  ascended  the  French  throne  in  1328,  and  from 
him  qnrang  the  royal  house  of  Valois. 

See  Jowph  Petit,  Charies  de  Vahis  (Paris,  1900). 

CHARLES  (x4ax-i46i),  prince  of  Viana,  sometimes  called 
Charles  IV.  king  of  Navarre,  wss  the  son  of  John,  afterwards 
John  IL,  king  of  Aragon,  by  Ids  marriage  with  Blanche,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Qiaries  HI.,  kmg  of  Navarre.  Both  his  grand- 
father Chulcs  and  his  mother,  who  ruled  over  Navarre  from  1435 
to  X441,  had  bequeathed  this  kingdom  to  Charles,  whose  right 
had  also  been  recognised  by  the  Cortes;  but  when  Blanche 
died  in  X44X  her  husband  John  seised  the  government  to  the 
exclusion  <^  his  son.  The  ill-feeling  between  father  and  son 
was  increased  when  in  1447  John  took  for  his  second  wife  Joanna 
Henriques,  a  Castilian  princess,  who  soon  bore  him  a  son, 
afterwards  Ferdinand  L  king  of  Spain,  and  idio  regarded  her 
stepson  as  an  interioper.  When  Joanna  began  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Navarre  q^  war  broke  out;  and  in  1453 
Charles,  although  aided  by  John  IL,  king  of  Castile,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  Released  upon  promising  not  to  take  the 
kingly  title  until  after  his  father's  death,  the  prince,  again 
unsuccessful  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  took  refuge  in  Italy  with 
Alphonso  v.,  kmg  of  Aragon,  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  X458 
Alphonso  died  and  John  beaune  king  of  Aragon,  while  Charles 
was  offered  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  declined  these 
proposals,  and  having  been  reconciled  wiUi  his  father  returned 
to  Navarre  in  X459.  Aspiring  to  marry  a  Castilian  princess, 
he  was  then  thrown  into  prison  by  his  father,  and  the  Catalans 
rose  in  his  favour.  This  insuxrection  soon  became  general  and 
John  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  released  his  son,  and  recognized 
him  as  perpetual  governor  of  Catalonia,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom. 
Soon  aftexmxls,  however,  on  the  33rd  of  September  X46X,  the 
prince  died  at  Barcelona,  not  without  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  stepmother.  Charies  was  a  cultured  and 
amiable  prince,  fond  of  music  and  literature.  He  translated 
the  EtkUs  of  Aristotle  into  Spanish,  a  work  first  published  at 
Saragossa  in  x  509,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Navarre, 
Crdnica  de  los  rtya  de  Navarra,  an  edition  wfaidi,  edited  by 
J.  Yangues  y  Miranda,  was  published  at  Pampeluna  in  1843. 

See  J.  de  Moret  and  F.  de  Akson,  AnaUs  dd  reyno  de  Naearra, 
tome  IV.  (Pampeluna,  1866);  M.  J.  Quintana,  Vidas  de  espaHoUs 
UUbres  (Paris,  1837) ;  and  G.  Desdeviscs  du  IXxert,  Carlos  d' Aragon 
(Paris,  1889). 

CHARLES,  ELIZABETH  (X828-X896),  English  author,  was 
bom  at  Tavistock  on  the  3nd  of  January  x8a8,  the  daughter  of 
John  Rundle,  M.P.  Some  of  her  youthful  poems  won  the  praise 
of  Tennyson,  who  read  them  in  manuscript.  In  185  x  she  married 
Andrew  Paton  Charles.  Her  best  known  book,  written  to  order 
for  an  editor  who  wished  for  a  story  about  Martin  Luther,  The 
Ckronides  of  the  Sckdnberg^otia  Family ,  was  published  in  i86a, 
and  was  translated  into  roost  of  the  European  languages,  into 


Arabic,  and  into  many  Indian  dialects.  Mrs  Charles  wrote  in  all 
some  fifty  books,  the  majority  of  a  semi-religious  character. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  various  charitable  institu« 
tions,  and  among  her  friends  and  correspondents  were  Dean 
Stanley,  Archbishop  Tait,  Charles  Kingsley,  Jowett  and  Pusey. 
She  died  at'Hampatead  on  the  a8th  of  Blaich  1896. 

CHARLES,  JACQUES  ALEXANDRE  C^AR  (X746-X833), 
French  mathematidan  and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Beaugency, 
Loiret,  on  the  X3th  <rf  November  1746.  After  spending  some 
years  as  a  derii  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  he  turned  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  skilful  and' 
elaborate  demonstrations  of  physical  experiments.  He  was  the 
first,  in  X783,  to  employ  hydrcqjen  for  the  inflation  of  balloons 
(see  Aexonautics),  and  about  X787  he  anticipated  Gay  Lussac's 
law  of  the  dilatation  of  gases  with  heat,  which  on  that  account 
is  sometimes  known  by  his  name.  In  1785  he  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  sidssequentiy  he  became  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M^ers.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  7th  of  April  1833.  His  published  papers  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  mathematical  topics. 

CHARLES,  THOMAS  (1755-18x4),  Welsh  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Longmoor,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanfihangel  Abercywyn,  near  St  Clears,  Carmarthe^hire, 
on  the  X4th  ci  October  1755.  He  was  educated  for  the  Anglican 
ministry  at  Llanddowror  and  Carmarthen,  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford  (X775-X778).  In  1777  he  studied  theology  under  the 
evangelicid  John  Newton  at  Olney.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  X778  on  the  titie  of  the  curacies  of  Shepton  Beauchamp  and 
Sparkford,  Somerset;  and  took  priest's  orders  in  X780.  He 
afterwards  added  to  his  charge  at  Sparkford,  Lovington,  South 
Barrow  and  North  Barrow,  and  in  Sq>tember  x  783  was  presented 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  South  Barrow  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  Coin  St  Denys.  But  he  never  left  Sparkford,  though 
the  contrary  has  hm  maintained,  until  he  resigned  all  his 
curacies  in  June  X783,  and  returned  to  Wales,  marrying  (on 
August  3oth)  Sarah  Jones  of  Bala,  the  orphan  of  a  flourishing 
shopkeeper.  He  had  early  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  revival  movement  in  Wales,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
had  been  "  converted  "  by  a  sermon  of  Daniel  Rowland's.  This 
was  enough  to  make  him  unpopular  with  many  of  the  Welsh 
clergy,  and  being  denied  the  privilege  of  preaching  for  nothing 
at  two  churches,  he  helped  his  old  Oxford  friend  John  Bifayor, 
now  vicar  of  Shawbury,  Shropshire,  from  October  until  January 
X ith,  X784.  On  the  35th  of  January  he  took  charge  of  Llan  yn 
Mowddwy  (14  m.  from  Bala),  but  was  not  aUowed  to  continue 
there  more  than  three  months.  Three  influmtial  people,  among 
them  the  rector  of  Bala,  agitated  some  of  the  parishioners 
against  him,  and  persuaded  his  rector  to  dismiss  him  His 
preaching,  his  catechizing  of  the  children  after  evensong,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Bala  Methodist*— his  wife's  stepfather 
being  a  Methodist  preacher— gave  great  offence.  After  a  fort- 
night more  at  Shawbury,  he  wrote  to  John  Newton  and  another 
clergyman  friend  in  London  for  advice.  The  Church  of  En^nd 
denied  him  emi^yment,  and  the  Methodists  desired  his  services. 
His  friends  advised  him  to  return  to  England,  but  it  was  too  late. 
By  September  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  Henry  Newman  (his 
rector  at  Shepton  Beauchamp  and  Sparkford)  accompanying 
him  on  a  tour  in  Carnarvonshire.  InDecember,he  was  preaching 
at  the  Bont  Uchel  Association;  so  that  he  joined  the  Methodists 
(see  CALviNisnc  Methodists)  in  X784. 

Before  taking  this  stq>,  he  had  been  wont  in  his  enforced 
leisure  to  gather  the  poor  children  of  Bala  into  his  house  for  in- 
stmction,  and  so  thiddy  did  they  come  that  he  had  to  adjourn 
with  them  to  the  chapeL  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Welsh 
Circulating  Schools,  which  he  developed  on  the  lines  adopted  by 
Griffith  Jones  (d.  X761),  formerly  vicar  of  Llanddowror.  First 
one  man  was  trained  for  the  work  by  himself,  then  he  was  sent 
to  a  district  for  six  months,  where,  (for  £8  a  year)  he  taught  gratis 
the  children  and  young  people  (in  fact,  all  comers)  reading  and 
Christian  principles.  Writing  was  added  later.  The  expenses 
were  met  by  collections  made  in  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Societies,  and  as  the  funds  increased  masters  were  multiplied, 
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until  in  1786  Charies  had  seven  masters  to  whom  he  paid  £10  per 
annum;  in  1787,  twelve;  in  1789,  fifteen;  in  1794,  twenty. 
By  this  time  the  salary  had  been  increased  to  £13;  in  i8ox  it  was 
£14.  He  had  learnt  of  Raikcs's  Sunday  Schools  before  he  left 
the  Establishment,  but  he  rightly  considered  the  system  set  on 
foot  by  himself  far  superior;  the  work  and  object  being  the  same, 
he  gave  six  days'  tuition  for  every  one  given  by  them,  and  many 
people  not  only  objected  to  worldng  as  teachers  on  Sunday,  but 
thought  the  children  forgot  in  the  six  days  what  they  learnt  on 
the  one.  But  Simday  Schools  were  first  adopted  by  Charles  to 
meet  the  case  of  young  people  in  service  who  could  not  attend 
during  the  week,  and  even  in  that  form  much  opposition  was 
shown  to  them  because  traching  was  thought  to  be  a  form  of 
Sabbath  breaking.  His  first  Sunday  School  was  in  1787.  Wilber- 
force,  Charles  Grant,  John  Thornton  and  his  son  Heniy,  were 
among  the  philanthropists  who  contributed  to  his  funds;  in  1798 
the  Sunday  School  Society  (established  1785)  extended  its 
operations  to  Wales,  making  him  its  agent,  and  Sunday  Schools 
grew  rapidly  in  number  and  favour.  A  powerful  revival  broke 
out  at  Bala  in  the  autunm  of  1791,  and  his  account  of  it  in  letters 
to  correspondents,  sent  without  his  knowledge  to  magazines, 
kindled  a  similar  fire  at  Huntly.  The  scarcity  of  Welsh  bibles 
was  Charles's  greatest  difficulty  in  his  work.  John  Thornton  and 
Thomas  Scott  helped  him  to  secure  supplies  from  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  from  1787  to  1789,  when 
the  stock  became  all  but  exhausted.  In  1799  a  new  edition  was 
brought  out  by  the  Society,  and  he  managed  to  secure  700  copies 
of  the  xo,ooo  issued;  the  Sunday  School  Society  got  3000  testa- 
ments printed,  and  most  of  them  passed  into  his  hands  in  x8ox. 

In  1800,  when  a  frost-bitten  thtmib  gave  him  great  pain  and 
much  fear  for  his  life,  his  friend,  Rev.  Philip  Oliver  of  Chester, 
died,  leaving  him  director  and  one  of  three  trustees  over  his 
chapel  at  Boughton;  and  this  added  much  to  his  anxiety.  The 
Welsh  causes  at  Manchester  and  London,  too,  gave  him  much 
uneasiness,  and  burdened  him  with  great  reqwnsibilities  at  this 
juncture.  In  November  x8o3  he  went  to  London,  and  on  the  7th 
of  December  he  sat  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Sodety,  as  a  country  member,  when  his  friend,  Joseph 
Tarn — a  member  of  the  Spa  Fields  and  Religious  Tract  Society 
committees — introduced  the  subject  of  a  regular  supply  of 
bibles  for  Wales.  Charles  was  asked  to  state  his  case  to  the 
committee,  and  so  forcibly  did  he  impress  them,  that  it  was  there 
and  then  decided  to  move  in  the  matter  of  a  general  dispersion 
of  the  bible.  When  he  visited  London  a  year  later,  his  friends 
were  ready  to  discuss  the  name  of  a  new  Sodety,  and  the  sole  object 
of  which  should  be  to  supply  bibles.  Charles  returned  to  Wales 
on  the  30th  of  January  X804,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sodety  was  formally  and  publidy  inaugurated  on  March  the  7th. 
The  first  Welsh  testament  issued  by  that  Society  appeared  on  the 
6th  of  May  x8o6,  the  bible  on  the  7th  of  May  X807 — both  being 
edited  by  Charles. 

Between  1805  and  x8ii  he  issued  his  Biblical  Dictioiuixy  in 
four  volumes,  which  still  remains  the  standard  work  of  its  kind  iu 
Welsh.  Three  editions  of  his  Welsh  catechism  were  published 
for  the  use  of  his  schools  (1789,  179X  and  X794);  an  English 
catechism  for  the  use  of  schools  in  Lady  Himtingdon's  Connexion 
was  drawn  up  by  him  in  1797;  his  shorter  catechism  in  Welsh 
appeared  in  X799,  and  passed  through  several  editions,  in  Welsh 
and  English,  before  1807,  when  his  Instructor  (still  the  Connexional 
catechism)  appeared.  From  April  X799  to  December  x8ox  six 
numbers  of  a  Welsh  magazine  cadled  Trysorfa  Ysprydd 
(Spiritual  Treasury)  were  edited  by  Thomas  Jones  of  Mold  and 
himself;  in  March  X809  the  first  nimiber  of  the  second  volume 
appeared,  and  the  twelfth  and  last  in  November  X813. 

The  London  Hibernian  Sodety  asked  him  to  accompany  Dr 
David  Bogue,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  and  Samud  Mills  to 
Ireland  in  August  1807,  to  report  on  the  state  of  Protestant 
religion  in  the  country.  Their  report  is  still  extant,  and  among 
the  movements  initiated  as  a  result  of  their  visit  was  the  Circu- 
lating School  system.  In  1810, owing  to  the  growthof  Methodism 
and  the  lack  of  ordained  ministers,  he  led  the  Connexion  in  the 
movement  for  connexionally  ordained  ministers,  and  his  influence 


was  the  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  that  important  stcpL 
x8ix  to  x8x4  his  energy  was  mainly  devoted  to  cstablisbuY 
auxiliary  Bible  Sodeties.  By  oorre^wndenoe  he  stmnilated  sosm 
friends  in  Edinbur]^  to  establish  charity  sdMxrfs  In  the  Hi^ 
lands,  and  the  Gaelic  School  Sodety  (i8x  x)  was  his  idea.  Bislsst 
work  was  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Wdsh  Bible  tsaaed  ia  saafl 
pica  by  the  Bible  Sodety.  As  a  preacher  he  was  in  gyeat  request, 
though  possessing  but  few  of  the  qualities  of  the  popular  pre^dicr. 
All  his  work  recdved  very  small  remuneration;  the  family  was 
maintained  by  the  profits  of  a  business  managed  bj  Mrs  Chailes 
— a  keen,  active  and  good  womaiu  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
October  x8x4.  His  influence  is  still  fdt,  and  he  is  n^tlydaiaed 
as  one  of  the  makers  of  modem  Wales.  (D.  E.  J.) 

CHARLES  ALBERT  [Caklo  Albekto]  (x 798-1849),  king  of 
Sardinia  (Piedmont),  son  of  Prince  Charles  of  Savoy-Cauagna&s 
and  Princess  Albertine  of  Saxe-Courland,  was  born  on  the  xad  cf 
October  X798,  a  few  days  before  the  Frnich  occupied  Ptedmoat 
and  forced  his  couan  King  Charles  Kmrnawtri  to  take  refi^ 
in  Sardinia.  Although  Prince  and  Princess  Cjirignano  atflbercd 
to  the  French  Republican  regime,  they  soon  fell  under  saspidos 
and  were  summoned  to  Paris.  Pxince  Charles  died  m  xSoo^  and 
his  widow  married  a  Count  de  Montl^art  and  for  seme  tcus  led 
a  wandering  existence,  chiefly  in  Switaerland,  nei^ecting  her  son 
and  giving  him  mere  scraps  of  education,  ik>w  under  a  devotee  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  now  under  a  Genevan  Calvinist.  In  1802  Eii^ 
Charles  Emmanud  abdicated  in  favomr  of  his  brother  \*ictar 
Emmanud  I.;  the  latter's  only  son  being  dead,  his  brother 
Charles  Felix  was  heir  to  the  throne,  and  after  him  Charies  Albert 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  18x4  the  PiedsMmteie  coort  retnmed 
to  Turin  and  the  king  was  anxious  to  secure  the  f«''*''*^iir"i'  far 
Charles  Albert,  knowing  that  Austria  meditated  excfoding  him 
from  it  in  favour  of  an  Austrian  archduke,  but  at  the  same  txxse  he 
regarded  him  as  an  objectionable  personam  account  of  his  levoia- 
tionary  upbringing.  Charles  Albert  was  summoned  to  TWin, 
given  tutors  to  instruct  him  in  legitimist  principles,  and  on  the 
xst  of  October  18x7  married  the  arcfadud^ss  Maria  Theresa  of 
Tuscany,  who,  on  the  X4th  of  March  X820,  gave  birth  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  afterwards  king  of  Italy. 

The  Piedmontese  govermnent  at  this  time  was  nftost  re- 
actionary, and  had  made  a  dean  sweq;>  <^  all  French  institotioai 
But  there  were  strong  Italian  nationalists  and  anti-Aosti^B 
tendendes  among  the  younger  nobles  and  army  «<fif*TTy  and  the 
Carbonari  and  other  revolutionary  sodeties  had  made  much 
progress. 

Thdr  hopes  centred  m  the  young  Carignano,  whose  agreeable 
manners  had  endeared  him  to  all,  and  who  luul  many  faiends 
among  the  Liberals  and  Carbonari.    EarlyinxSsoarevotntioBary 
movement  was  set  on  foot,  and  vague  plans  of  combined  xisiE^ 
all  over  Italy  and  a  war  with  Austria  were  talked  oi.    Chark* 
Albert  no  doubt  was  aware  of  this,  but  he  never  actually  becairte 
a  Carbonaro,  and  was  surprised  and  startled  idien  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution  of  xSaoaomeof  the  leadi&g 
conspirators  in  the  Piedmontese  army,  inrln^itr^  Count  Santone 
di  Santarosa  and  Count  San  Maxzano,  informed  him  that  a 
military  rising  was  ready  and  that  thc^  ooimted  on  his  he^ 
(2nd  March  x8ax).    He  induced  them  to  delay  the  oothretk 
and  informed  the  king,  requesting  him,  however,  not  to  poaiA 
anyone.     On  the  xoth  tlw  garrison  <Mf  Alessandria  rnntinied, 
and  two  days  later  Turin  was  ip  the  hands  of  the  insuxge&ts, 
the  people  demanding  the  Spanish  constitution.    The  king  at 
once  abdicated  and  appointed  Charles  Albert  regent.    The  ktter, 
pressed  by  the  revolutionists  and  abandoned  by  his  w********^ 
granted  the  constitution  and  sent  to  inform  Charies  Frfix,  vfas 
was  now  king,  of  the  occurrence.    Charles  Felix,  who  was  tbea 
at  Modena,  repudiated  the  regent's  acts,  accepted  Aiotriaa 
military  assistance,  with  which  the  rising  was  easily  qncDed. 
and  exiled  Charies  Albert  to  Florence.    The  young  pxinoe  fonad 
himself  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Italy,  for  whSe  the  libetah 
looked  on  him  as  a  traitor,  to  the  king  and  the  Cooaervatives  be 
was  a  dangerous  revolutionisL     At  the  Coogrcas  of  Verasa 
(182  a)  the  Austrian  chancellor.  Prince  Mettemicfa,  txied  to  iadooe 
Charles  Felix  to  set  aside  Charles  AH>ert*s  ri|^ts  of 
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But  the  king  was  piqued  by  Austria's  interference,  and  as  both 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  supported 
him,  Charles  Albert's  claims  were  respected.  France  having 
decided  to  intervene  ih  the  Spanish  revolution  on  the  side  of 
autocracy,  Charles  Albert  asked  permission  to  join  the  due 
d'Angoul&ne's  expedition.  The  king  granted  it  and  the  young 
prince  set  out  for  Spain,  where  he  fought  with  such  gallantry 
at  the  storming  of  the  'Trocadero  (zst  of  September  1823)  that 
the  French  soldiers  proclaimed  him  the  "first  Grenadier  of 
France."  But  it  was  not  until  he  had  signed  a  secret  imder- 
taking  binding  himself,  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  to  place 
himself  under  the  tutelage  of  a  council  composed  of  the  higher 
clergy  and  the  knights  of  the  Annunziata,  and  to  maintain  the 
existing  forms  of  the  monarchy  (D.  Beitij  Cesare  Alfieri,  xi.  77, 
Rome,  X87X),  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Turin  and  forgiven. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  (a7th  of  April  1831)  Charles 
Albert  succeeded;  he  inherited  a  kingdom  without  an  army, 
with  an  empty  treasury,  a  chaotic  administration  and  medieval 
laws.  His  first  task  was  to  set  his  house  in  order;  he  reorganized 
the  finances,  created  the  army,  and  started  Piedmont  on  a  path 
which  if  not  liberalism  was  at  least  progress.  "  He  was,"  wrote 
his  reactionary  minister,  Count  ddla  Maxgherita,  "  hostile  to 
Austria  from  Uie  depths  of  his  soul  and  ftill  of  illusions  as  to  the 
pOKibility  of  freeing  Italy  from  dependence  on  her.  ...  As 
for  the  revolutionaries,  he  detested  them  but  feared  them,  and 
was  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  their  victim." 
In  1833  a  con^racy  of  the  Cunane  Italia  Society,  oiganized  by 
Mazzini,  was  discovered,  and  a  number  of  its  members  punished 
with  ruthless  severity.  On  the  election  in  1846  of  Pius  IX.,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  Liberal  and  ao  Italian  patriot,  the  eyes  of  all 
Italy  were  turned  on  him  as  the  heaven-born  leader  who  was  to 
rescue  the  country  from  the  foreigner.  This  to  some  extent 
reconciled  the  king  to  the  Liberal  movement,  for  it  accorded 
with  his  religious  views.  "  I  confess,"  he  wrote  to  the  marquis  of 
Villamarina,  in  1847,  "that  a  war  of  national  independence 
which  should  have  for  its  object  the  defence  of  the  pope  woidd 
be  the  greatest  happiness  that  could  befall  me."  On  the  30th  of 
October  he  issued  a  decree  granting  wide  reforms,  and  when 
risings  broke  out  in  other  parts  of  Italy  early  in  1848  and  further 
liberties  were  demanded,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  grant  the 
constitution  (8th  February). 

When  the  news  of  the  Milanese  revolt  against  the  Austrians 
reached  Turin  (xgth  of  March)  public  opinion  demanded  that  the 
Piedmontese  should  succour  their  struggling  brothers;  and 
after  some  hesitation  the  king  declared  war.  But  much  time 
had  been  wasted  and  many  predous  opportunities  lost.  With 
an  army  of  60,000  Piedmontese  troops  and  30,000  men  from 
other  parts  of  Italy  the  king  took  the  field,  and  after  defeating 
the  Austrians  at  Pastrengo  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  at  Goito 
on  the  30th  of  May,  where  he  was  himself  slightly  wounded, 
more  time  was  wasted  in  useless  operations.  Radetzky,  the 
Austrian  general,  having  received  reinforcements,  drove  the 
centre  of  the  extended  Italian  line  back  across  the  Mindo  (33rd 
of  July),  and  in  the  two  days'  fighting  at  Custooa  (24th  and  a  5th 
of  July)  the  Piedmontese  were  beaten,  forced  to  retreat,  and  to 
ask  for  an  armistice.  On  re-entering  Milan  Charles  Albert  was 
badly  received  and  reviled  as  a  traitor  by  the  Republicans, 
and  although  he  declared  himself  ready  to  die  defending  the 
dty  the  munidpality  treated  with  Radetzky  for  a  capitulation; 
the  mob,  urged  on  by  the  demagogues,  made  a  savage  demonstra- 
tion against  him  at  the  Palazzo  Greppi,  whence  he  escaped  in 
the  night  with  difficulty  and  returned  to  Piedmont  with  lus 
defeated  armp.  The  French  Republic  offered  to  intervene  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  but  Charles  Albert  tlid  not  desire  foreign  aid, 
the  more  so  as  in  this  case  it  would  have  had  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  The  revolutionary  movement 
throughout  Italy  was  breaking  down,  but  Charles  Albert  fdt 
that  while  he  possessed  an  army  he  could  not  abandon  the 
Lombards  and  Venetians,  and  determined  to  stake  all  on  a  last 
chance.  On  the  x  ath  of  March  X849  he  denounced  the  armistice 
and  took  the  field  again  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  but  gave  I 
the  diief  command  to  the  Polish  general  Chrzanowski.    General  1 


Ramorino  commanding  the  Lombard  division  proved  unable 
to  prevent  the  Austrians  from  crossing  the  Tidno  (aothof  April), 
and  Chrzanowski  was  completdy  out-generalled  and  defeated 
atLaBicoccanearNovBxaonthe23rd  The  Piedmontese  fought 
with  great  bravery,  and  the  unhappy  king  sou|^t  death  in  vain. 
After  the  battle  he  asked  terms  of  Radetzky,  who  demanded 
the  occupation  by  Austria  of  a  large  part  of  Piedmont  and  the 
heir  to  the  throne  as  a  hostage.  Thereupon,  feeling  himself  to 
be  the  obstacle  to  better  conditions,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son  Victor  F.mmanuH.  That  same  night  he 
departed  alone  and  made  his  way  to  Oporto,  where  he  retired 
into  a  monastery  and  died  on  the  28th  of  July  1849. 

Charles  Albert  was  not  a  man  of  fost-rate  ability;  he  was  of 
a  hopdessly  vadUating  character.  Devout  and  mystical  to  an 
almost  morbid  degree,  hating  revolution  and  distrusting  Liberal- 
ism, he  was  a  confirmed  pessimist,  yet  he  had  many  noble 
qualities:  he  was  brave  to  the  verge  of  foolhardiness,  devoted 
to  his  cotmtry,  and  ready  to  risk  his  crown  to  free  Italy  from 
the  foreigner.  To  him  the  people  of  Italy  owe  a  great  debt,  for 
if  he  failed  in  his  object  he  at  least  matexialized  the  idea  of  the 
Risorgimento  in  a  praciical  shape,  and  the  charges  which  the 
Republicans  and  demagogues  brought  against  him  were  mon- 
strously unjust. 

BiBLiOGRAPBT.— Besides  the  general  works  on  modem  Italy,  see 
the  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard's  interesting  volumes  La  Jeunesse 
du  rot  Charles  Albert  (Paris,  18^)  and  Navare  et  Oporto  (1890),  baaed 
on  the  king's  letters  and  the  journal  of  Sylvain  Costa,  hu  faithful 
equerry,  though  the  author's  views  are  those  of  an  old-fashioned 
Savoyard  who  dislikes  the  idea  of  Italian  unity;  Ernesto  Man's 
//  Segreto  del  Re  Carlo  Alberto  ^logna,  1891)  is  a  veryilluminating 
essay;  Domenico  Perrero.  Gli  UUimi  Realt  d*  Saeoia  CTurin,  1889); 
L.  Cappelletti,  Staria  dt  Carlo  Alberto  (Rome,  i^i);  Nicomede 
Bianchi,  Storia  ddla  diphmasia  eurofea  in  Italia  (8  vols.,  Turin, 
X865,  ftc.),  a  most  important  work  ot  a  general  character,  and  the 
same  author's  ScritH  e  letiere  di  Carlo  Alberto  (Rome,  X879)  and  his 
Storia  della  numarchia  piemonlese  (Turin,  1877);  Count  S.  della 
Margherita,  Memorandum  Oorico-poliHco  (Turin,  185X). 

CHARLES  AUOUffTUS  [Kasl  August]  (X757-X828),  grand- 
duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  son  of  Constantine,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  and  Aima  Amalia  of  Brunswick,  was  bom  on  the  3rd 
of  September  1757.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  nine 
months  old,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  under  the  regency  and 
supervision  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  enlightened  but  masterfid 
temperament.  His  governor  was  Count  Eustach  von  GOrz, 
a  German  nobleman  of  the  old  strait-laced  school;  but  a  more 
humane  element  was  introduced  into  his  training  when,  in  177 1, 
Wieland  was  appointed  his  tutor.  In  x  7  74  the  poet  Karl  Lud wig 
von  Knebd  came  to  Weiimur  as  tutor  to  the  young  Prince 
Constantine;  and  in  the  same  year  the  two  princes  set  out, 
with  C^ount  GOrz  and  Kjiebd,  for  Paris.  At  Frankfort,  Knebel 
introduced  Karl  August  to  the  young  Goethe:  the  beginning 
of  a  momentous  friendship.  In  1775  Karl  Aiigust  returned 
to  Weimar,  and  the  same  year  came  of  age  and  married  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  young  grand-duke  was  to  summon 
Goethe  to  Weimar,  and  in  x  7  76  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  "  People  of  discernment,"  he  said, "  congratulate 
me  on  possessing  this  man.  His  intellect,  his  genius  is  known. 
It  makes  no  difference  if  the  world  is  offended  because  I  have 
made  Dr  Goethe  a  member  of  my  most  important  collegium 
without  his  having  passed  through  the  stages  of  minor  official 
professor  and  councillor  of  state."  To  the  imdisceming,  the 
benefidal  effect  of  this  appointment  was  not  at  once  apparent. 
With  Goethe  the  "  storm  and  stress  "  spirit  descended  upon 
Weimar,  and  the  stiff  traditions  of  the  little  court  dissolved  in 
a  riot  of  youthful  exuberance.  The  duke  was  a  deep  drinker, 
but  also  a  good  sportsman;  and  the  revels  of  the  court  were 
alternated  with  br«ik-neck  rides  across  country,  ending  in  nights 
spent  round  the  camp  fire  under  the  stars.  Kari  August,  however, 
had  more  serious  tastes.  He  was  interested  in  literature,  in  art, 
in  sdence;  critics,  \msu^>ected  of  flattery,  praised  his  judgment 
in  painting;  biologists  found  in  him  an  expert  in  ax^ilMny.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  the  govenmient  of  his  little  state,  ^nis  reforms 
were  the  outcome  of  something  more  than  the  spirit  of  the 
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"  enlightened  despots  "  of  the  x8th  century;  for  from  the  first 
he  had  realized  that  the  powers  of  the  prince  to  play  "  earthly 
providence"  were  strictly  limited.  His  aim,  then,  was  to 
educate  his  people  to  work  out  their  own  political  and  sodal 
salvation,  the  object  of  education  being  in  his  view,  as  he  ex- 
plained later  to  the  dismay  of  Mettemich  and  his  school,  to  help 
men  to  "  independence  of  judgment."  To  this  end  Herder  was 
summoned  to  Weimar  to  reform  the  educational  system;  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that,  under  a  patron  so  enlightened,  the 
university  of  Jena  attained  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  and  Weimar 
became  Uie  intellectual  centre  of  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  of  Europe  the 
character  of  Karl  August  gave  him  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  his  position  as  a  sovereign  prince.  He  had  ear^  faced 
the  problem  presented  by  the  decay  of  the  Empire,  and  began 
to  work  for  ^e  unity  of  Germany.  The  plans  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  which  threatened  to  absorb  a  great  part  of  Germany 
into  the  heterogeneous  Habsburg  monarchy,  threw  him  into  the 
arms  of  Prussia,  and  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  league  of  princes  (Plirste$tbund)  in  1785,  by  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Joseph's  intrigues 
were  frustrated.  He  was,  however,  imder  no  illusion  as  to  the 
power  of  Austria,  and  he  wisely  refused  the  offer  of  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  made  to  him  in  1787  by  Prussia  at  the  instance 
of  the  Magyar  malcontents,  with  the  dry  remark  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  be  another  "  Winter  King."  In  x  788  Karl  August  took 
service  in  the  Prussian  army  as  major-general  in  active  conunand 
of  a  regiment  As  such  he  was  present,  with  Goethe,  at  the 
cannonade  of  Valmy  in  1792,  and  in  1794  at  the  siege  of  Mainz 
and  the  battles  of  Pirmasenz  (September  14)  and  Kaiserslautem 
(October  28-30).  After  this,  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the 
powers,  he  resigned;  but  rejoined  on  the  accession  of  lu3  friend 
King  Frederick  William  IIL  to  the'  Prussian  throne.  Hie 
disastrous  campaign  of  Jena  (1806)  followed;  on  the  14th  of 
October,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Weimar  was  sacked;  and 
Karl  August,  to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  his  territories,  was 
forced  to  join  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time 
till  after  the  Moscow  campaign  of  1812  his  contingent  fought 
under  the  French  flag  in  all  Napoleon's  wars.  Ini8x3,  however, 
he  joined  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  18x4  took 
the  conunand  of  a  corps  of  30,000  men  operating  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

At  the  congress  of  Vieima  Karl  August  was  present  In  person, 
and  protested  vainly  against  the  narrow  policy  of  the  powers 
in  confining  their  debates  to  the  "  rights  of  the  princes  "  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  "  rights  of  the  people."  His  services  in  the  war 
of  liberation  were  rewarded  with  an  extension  of  territory  and 
the  title  of  grand-duke;  but  his  liberal  attitude  had  ahready 
made  him  suspect,  and  his  subsequent  action  brought  him  still 
further  into  antagonism  to  the  reactionary  powers.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Gennan  princes  to  grant  a  liberal  constitution  to 
his  state  under  Article  XIU.  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  (May  5, 
x8i6);  and  his  concession  of  full  liberty  to  the  press  made 
Weimar  for  a  while  the  focus  of  journalistic  agitation  against 
the  existing  order.  Mettemich  dubbed  him  contonptuously 
"  der  grosse  Bursche  "  for  his  patronage  of  the  "  revolutionary  " 
Burschensckaftm;  and  the  celebrated  "festival"  held  at  the 
Wartburg  by  his  permission  in  x8i8,  though  in  effect  the  mildest 
of  political  demonstrations,  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath 
of  the  great  powers.  Kari  August,  against  his  better  judgment, 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  Prussia,  Austria 
and  Russia;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  again  restricted  in  the 
grand-duchy,  but,  thanks  to  the  good  understanding  between 
the  grand-duke  and  his  people,  the  regime  of  the  Carlsbad 
Decrees  pressed  less  heavily  upon  Weimar  than  upon  other 
German  states. 

Karl  August  died  on  the  X4th  of  June  1828.  Upon  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  most  various  types  his  personality  made  a  great 
impression.  Karl  von  Dalberg,  the  princx-primate,  who  owed 
the  coadjutorship  of  Mainz  to  the  duke's  friendship,  said  that 
he  had  never  met  a  prince  "with  so  much  understanding, 
character,  frankness  and  true-heartedncss  ";  the  Milanese,  when 


he  visited  tMr  city,  called  him  the  "  ooxno  priadpe  **;  and 

Goethe  himself  said  of  him  "  he  had  the  gift  of  disczinriBaxiBg 

intellects  and  characters  and  setting  each  one  in  his  place:    Be 

was  inspired  by  the  noblest  good-will,  the  purest  huxnaBity,  and 

with  his  whole  soul  desired  only  what  was  best.    Thae  was  ia 

him  something  of  the  divine.    He  would  ^adly  have  wiuugln 

the  happiness  of  all  nuinkind.    And  finally,  he  was  greater  thin 

his  surroundings. . . .  Everywhere  he  hiinsetf  saw  and  judged. 

and  in  all  circumstances  hU  surest  foundation  was  in  hamfidf." 

He  left  two  sons:  Charles  Frederick  (d.  1853),  by  'vHmnb  W  *aa 

succeeded,  and  Bemhard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  (1792-1863),  a 

distinguished  soldier,  who,  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  becata^ 

colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Nethrdaads, 

distinguished  himself  as  comnumda  <d  the  Dutch  troapa  in  the 

Belgian  campaign  of  1830,  and  from  1847  ^  1850  held  tbe  < 

mand  of  the  forces  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.    Bcmhard's 

William  Augustus  Edward,  known  as  Prince  Edward  of  Sase- 

Weimar  (x823-i9oa),  entered  the  British  army,  served  with 

much  distinction  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  became  colnmel  of  the 

xst  Life  Guards  and  a  field  marshal;  jn  185X  he  contracted 

a  morganatic  numriage  with  Lady  Augusta  Gordoo-LeaDoz 

(d.  X904),  daughter  of  the  5th  duke  of  Richmond  and  Govdoo, 

who  in  Germany  received  the  title  of  ooimtess  of  Domfafinig.  biil 

was  granted  the  rank  of  princess  in  Great  Britain  by  rayil 

decree  in  x866.    Karl  August's  only  daughter,  Caroline,  married 

Frederick    Louis,    hereditary    grand-duke    of    MecUeafaiiig* 

Schwerin,  and  was  the  mother  of  Hdene  (i8i4-i8sl(),  w^  of 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  oi  King  Louis  Pinlifipe. 

Kari  Au|[U8t'8  correspondence  with  Goethe  was  pablidied  in  2  -vdk 
at  Weimar  in  1 863.  See  the  biography  by  von  Wegele  ta  the  ABggm. 
(UtUsdu  Biographic 

CHARLES  EDWARD  [Charles  Eowabd  Locis  Pbiup 
Cashox  Stuart]  (1720-X788),  English  pxiiKe,  caBed  the 
"  Young  Pretender  "  and  also  the  "  Young  Chevalier,'*  wm 
bom  at  Rome  on  December  31st,  x72a  He  was  the  grawba 
of  King  James  II.  of  England  and  elder  son  of  James,  the  **  Old 
Pretender,"  by  whom  (as  James  III.)  he  was  created  at  lus  faorth 
prince  of  Wales,  the  title  he  bore  among  the  English  Jaoofailcs 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  The  young  prince  was  edncatcd  at 
his  father's  miniature  court  in  Rome,  with  James  Mvmy, 
Jacobite  earl  of  Dunbar,  for  his  governor,  and  under  vaikw 
tutors,  amongst  whom  were  the  learned  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
Sir  Thoknas  Sheridan  and  th6  abb£  L^ux.  He  quickly  becaae 
conversant  with  the  F.nglif>h,  French  and  Italian  huigsafes, 
but  all  his  extant  letters  written  in  RngKsh  appear  sSngolaily 
ill-spelt  and  illiterate.  In  1734  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Liria, 
afterwards  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  proceeding  to  jdin  Doe 
Carlos  in  his  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  pasMd  thionch 
Rome  He  offered  to  take  Charles  on  his  expedition,  and  the 
boy  of  thirteen,  having  been  appointed  general  of  artiOcxy  hf 
Don  Carlos,  shared  with  credit  the  daxigers  of  the  saoccaifd 
siege  of  Gaeta. 

The  handsome  and  accomplished  youth,  wbooe  doinei  were 
eagerly  reported  by  the  English  ambassador  at  Floicttoe  and 
by  the  spy,  John  Walton,  at  Rome,  was  now  introduced  by  his 
father  and  the  pope  to  the  highest  Italian  society,  whkh  ht 
fascinated  by  the  frankness  of  his  manner  and  the  gcace  and 
dignity  of  his  bearing.  In  1737  James  despatched  his  sob 
on  a  tour  through  the  chief  Italian  cities,  that  his  education  as 
a  prince  and  man  of  the  world  might  be  completed  The  <&- 
tinction  with  which  he  was  received  on  his  journey,  the  royal 
honours  paid  to  him  in  Venice,  and  the  jealous  int«xference  of 
the  English  ambassador  in  regud  to  his  xeceptioo  by  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  show  how  great  was  the  respect  in  which  the 
exiled  house  was  held  at  this  period  by  foreign  Catholic  povcn, 
as  wdl  as  the  watchful  policy  of  En^nd  in  regard  to  its  fdrtuscs. 
The  Old  Preteiuier  himself  calculated  upon  foreign  aid  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  moiutrchy  of  the  Stuarts;  and  the  ides 
of  rebellion  unassbted  by  invasion  or  by  support  of  any  kind 
from  abroad  was  one  which  it  was  left  for  Charles  Edward  to 
endeavour  to  realize.  Of  aU  the  European  nations  Fssnce 
the  one  on  which  Jacobite  hopes  mainly  rested,  and  tbe 
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sympathy  which  Cardinal  Tendn,  who  had  succeeded  Fleury 
as  Frendi  minister,  felt  for  the  Old  Pretender  resulted  in  a 
definite  scheme  for  an  invasion  of  En^nd  to  be  timed  simul- 
taneously with  a  prearranged  Scottish  rebellion.  Charles  was 
secretly  despatched  to  Paris  in  January  1744.  A  squadron 
ander  Admiral  Roquefeuil  sailed  from  the  coast  of  France. 
Tranqwits  containing  7000  troops,  to  be  led  by  Marshal  Saze, 
accompanied  by  the  young  prince,  were  in  readiness  to  set  sail 
for  England.  A  severe  storm  effected,  however,  a  complete 
disaster  without  any  actual  oigagement  taking  place. 

The  loss  in  ships  of  the  line,  in  trani^rts,  and  in  lives  was  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Charles,  who  remained  in  France 
for  over  a  year  in  a  retirement  which  he  keenly  felt.  He  had 
at  Rome  afready  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  l^cho  and  of 
John  Murray  of  Broughton;  at  Paris  he  had  seen  many  sup- 
porters of  the  Stuart  cause;  he  was  aware  that  in  every  European 
court  the  Jacobites  were  represented  in  earnest  intrigue;  and 
he  had  now  taken  a  considierable  share  in  corrcqx>ndence  and 
other  actual  work  connected  with  the  promotion  of  his  own  and 
his  father's  interests.  Although  dissuaded  by  all  his  friends, 
on  the  13th  of  July  1745  he  sailed  from  Nantes  for  Scotland  on 
board  the  small  brig  "  La  Dout^,*'  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  French  man-of-war,  the  "  Elisabeth,"  laden  with  arms.and 
ammunition.  The  latter  fell  in  with  an  English  man-of-war,  the 
"  Lion,"  and  had  to  return  to  France;  Charles  escaped  during 
the  engagement,  and  at  length  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  August  off 
Erisca,  a  little  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Receiving,  however,  but 
a  cool  reception  from  Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  he  set  sail  again 
and  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh  on  the  west  coast  of 
Invemeas-shire. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald  and  Kinloch  Moidart,  along 
with  other  chieftains,  again  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  rashness  of  an  unaided  rising,  but  they  yielded  at  last  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  charm  of  his  manner,  and  Charles  landed  on 
Scottish  soil  in  the  company  of  thb  "  Seven  Men  of  Moidart " 
wibo  had  come  with  him  from  France.  Everywhere,  however, 
he  met  with  discouragement  among  the  chiefs,  whose  adherence 
he  wished  to  secure;  but  at  last,  by  enlisting  the  support  of 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  he  gained  a  footing  for  a  serious  rebellion. 
With  secrecy  and  speed  communications  were  entered  into  with 
the  known  leaders  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August,  in  the  valley  of  Glenfinnan,  the  standard  of  James  III. 
and  Vm.  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  motley  but  increasing 
crowd.  On  the  same  day  Sir  John  Cope  at  the  head  of  1 500  men 
left  Edinburgh  in  search  of  Charles;  but,  fearing  an  attack  in 
the  Pass  of  Corryarrick,  he  changed  his  proposed  route  to 
Inverness,  and  Charles  thus  had  the  undefended  south  country 
before  hiin.  In  the  beginning  of  September  he  entered  Perth, 
having  gained  numerous  accetiions  to  his  forces  on  his  march. 
Crossing  the  Forth  unopposed  at  the  Fords  of  Frew  and  passing 
through  Stirling  and  Linlithgow,  he  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  astonished  metropolis,  and  on  the  i6th  of  September  a 
body  of  his  skirmishers  defeated  the  dragoons  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Canter  of  Coltbrig."  His  success 
was  still  further  augmented  by  his  being  enabled  to  enter  the 
dty,  a  few  of  Cameron's  Highlanders  having  on  the  following 
morning,  by  a  happv  ruse,  forced  their  way  through  the  Canon- 
gate.  On  the  i8th  he  publicly  procbumed  James  VIII.  of  Scot- 
land at  the  Market  Cross  and  occupied  Holyrood. 

Cope  had  by  this  time  brought  his  disappointed  forces  by  sea 
to  Dunbar.  On  the  aoth  Charles  met  and  defeated  him  at 
Prestonpans,  and  returned  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  which,  however,  he  raised  on  General  Guest's  threatening 
to  hy  the  dty  in  ruins.  In  the  begirming  of  November  Charles 
left  Edinbur^,  never  to  return.  He  was  at  the  head  of  at  least 
6000  men;  but  the  ranks  were  being  gradually  thinned  by  the 
desertion  of  Highlanders,  whose  traditions  had  led  them  to 
consider  war  merely  as  a  raid  and  an  immediate  return  with 
plunder.  Having  passed  through  Kelso,  on  the  9th  of  November 
he  laid  si^je  to  Carlisle,  which  capitulated  in  a  week.  Manchester 
received  the  prince  with  a  warm  welcome  and  with  150  recruits 
under  Francis  Towaeley.   On  the  4th  of  December  he  had  reached 


Derby  and  was  within  ten  days'  march  of  London,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  terrt»r-«truck  And  1^  commercial  panic  immedi- 
atdy  ensued.  Two  armies  under  English  leadership  were  now 
in  the  field  against  him,  one  under  Marshal  Wade,  whom  he 
had  evaded  by  entering  England  by  the  west,  and  the  other 
under  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  returned  from  the 
continent.  London  was  not  to  be  supposed  hdpless  in  such  an 
emergency;  Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Dumfries,  rid  of  his 
presence,  had  risen  against  him,  and  Charles  paused.  There  was 
division  among  his  advisers  aiid  desertion  among  his  men,  and 
on  the  6th  of  December  he  rductantly  was  forced  to  begin  his 
retreat  northward.  Closely  pursued  by  Cumberland,  he  marched 
by  way  of  Carhste  acxoas  the  border,  and  at  last  stopped  to  invest 
Stirlinig  Castle.  At  Falkirk,  <m  the  X7th  of  January  1746,  he 
defeated  General  Hawley,  who  had  marched  from  Edinburgh 
to  intercept  his  retreat.  A  fortnight  later,  however,  Charles 
raised  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  after  a  weary  though  successful 
march  rested  his  troops  at  Inverness.  Having  taken  Forts 
George  and  Augustus,  and  after  varying  success  against  the 
supporters  of  the  government  in  the  north,  he  at  last  prepared 
to  face  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  passed  the  early  spring 
at  Aberdeen.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duke  marched  thence  to 
meet  Charles,  whose  little  army,  exhausted  with  a  futile  night 
nuurch,  half-starving,  and  broken  by  desertion,  was  completely 
worsted  at  Culloden  on  the  x6th  of  April  1746. 

This  decisive  and  crud  defeat  sealed  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward 
and  the  house  of  Stuart.  Accompanied  by  the  faithful  Ned 
Burke  and  a  few  other  followers,  Charles  at  last  gained  the  wild 
western  coast  Hunted  hither  ^d  thither,  he  wandered  on  foot 
or  cruised  restlessly  in  open  boats  among  the  many  barren  isles  of 
the  Scottish  shore,endtuing  the  greatest  hardships  withmarvellous 
courage  and  cheerfulness.  Charles,  upon  whose  head  a  reward 
of  £30,000  had  a  year  before  been  set,  was  thus  for  over  five 
months  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  troops  and  spies  of  the 
govenunent.  Disguised  in  female  attire  and  aided  by  a  passport 
obtained  by  the  devoted  Flora  Macdonald,  he  passed  through 
Skye  and  parted  from  his  gallant  conductress  at  Portree.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July  he  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Coiraghoth 
in  the  Braes  of  Glenmoriston,  and  in  August  he  joined  Lochiel 
and  Cluny  Macpherson,  with  whom  he  remained  in  hiding  until 
the  Dews  was  brought  that  two  French  ships  were  in  waiting 
for  him  at  the  place  of  his  first  arrival  in  Scotland — Lochnanuagh. 
He  embarked  with  speed  and  sailed  for  France,  reaching  the 
little  port  of  Roscoff,  near  Morlaix,  on  the  29th  of  September 
1746.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Louis  XV.,  and  ere  long 
he  was  again  vigorously  intriguing  in  Pluis,  and  even  in  Madrid. 
So  far  as  political  assistance  was  concerned,  his  efforts  proved 
fruitless,  but  he  became  at  once  the  popular  hero  and  idol  of 
the  people  of  Paris.  So  enraged  was  he  with  his  brother 
Henry's  acceptance  of  a  cardinal's  hat  in  July  X747»  that  he 
deliberately  broke  off  communication  with  his  father  in  Rome 
(who  had  approved  the  step),  nor  did  he  ever  see  him  again. 
The  enmity  of  the  British  government  to  Charles  Edward  made 
peace  with  France  an  impossibility  so  long  as  she  continued  to 
harbour  the  young  prince.  A  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  conduded  in  October  1748,  was  that  every  member 
of  the  house  of  Sttuut  should  be  expelled  the  French  dominions. 
Charles  had  forestalled  the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  by  an 
indignant  protest  against  its  injustice,  and  a  declaration  that  he 
would  not  be  bound  by  its  provisions.  But  his  indignation  and 
persistoit  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request  that  he  should 
voltmtarily  leave  France  had  to  be  met  at  last  with  force:  he 
was  apprehended,  imprisoned  for  a  week  at  Vincennes,  and  on 
the  X7U1  of  December  conducted  to  the  French  border.  He 
Jingered  at  Avignon;  but  the  French,  compelled  to  hard 
measures  by  the  English,  refused  to  be  satined;  and  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  alarmed  by  the  threat  of  a  bombardment  of 
CiviU  Vecchia,  advised  the  prince  to  withdraw.  Charles  quietly 
disappeared;  for  years  Europe  watched  for  him  in  vain.  It  is 
now  esUblished,  almost  with  certainty,  that  he  returned  to 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Paris;  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  resi- 
dence was  known  to  the  French  ministers,  who,  however,  firmly 
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proclaimed  their  ignorance.  In  1750,  and  again,  it  is  thought, 
in  X754t  he  was  in  London,  hatching  futile  plots  and  risking  his 
safety  for  his  hopeless  cause,  and  even  abjuring  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  order  to  further  his  political  interests. 

During  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  Charies  Edward's  illidt 
connexion  with  Miss  Clementina  Walkinshaw  (d.  i8oa),  whom 
he  had  first  met  at  Bannockburn  House  while  conducting  the 
siege  of  Stirling,  his  imperious  fretful  temper,  his  drunken  habits 
and  debauched  Ufe,  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  He  wandered 
over  Europe  in  disguise,  alienating  the  friends  and  crushing  the 
hopes  of  his  party;  and  in  1766,  on  returning  to  Rome  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  treated  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.  with 
coldness,  and  his  title  as  heir  to  the  British  throne  was  openly 
repudiated  by  all  the  great  Catholic  powere.  It  was  probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  French  court,  still  intriguing  against 
England,  that  the  marriage  between  Charles  (now  self-styled 
count  of  Albany)  and  Princess  Louise  of  Stolberg  was  arranged 
in  1772.  The  union  proved  childless  and  unhappy,  and  in  1780 
the  cotmtess  fled  for  refuge  from  her  husband's  drunken  violence 
to  a  convent  in  Florence,  where  Charles  had  been  residing  since 
1774.  Later,  the  cotmtess  of  Albany  {q.t.)  threw  herself  on  the 
protection  of  her  brother-in-law  Henry,  Cardinal  York,  at  Rome, 
and  the  formal  separation  between  the  ill-matched  pair  was 
finally  brought  about  in  1784,  chiefly  through  the  kind  offices 
of  King  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  Charies,  lonely,  ill,  and 
evidently  near  death,  now  sununoned  to  Florence  h^  natural 
daughter,  Charlotte  Stuart,  the  child  of  Clementina  Walkinshaw, 
bom  at  Li6ge  in  October  1753  and  hitherto  neglected  by  the 
prince.  Charlotte  Stuart,  who  was  declared  legitimate  and 
created  duchess  of  Albany,  tended  her  father  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  during  which  she  contrived  to  reconcile  the  two 
Stuart  brothers,  so  that  in  1785  Charles  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  the  old  Palazzo  Muti  on  the  30th  of  January  1788. 
He  was  buried  in  his  brother's  cathedral  church  at  Frascati,  but 
in  1807  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  CroUe  Vaticane  of 
St  Peter's.  His  daughter  Charlotte  survived  her  father  less  than 
two  years,  d}ring  unmarried  at  Bologna  in  November  1789,  at 
the- early  age  of  thirty-six. 

See  A.  C.  Ewald,  Ufe  and  Times  of  ChaHes  Stuart,  the  Y(mnt 
Pretender  (2  vols.,  1875);  C.  S.  Terry,  Life  of  the  Youn^  Pretender^ 
and  the  Risine  of  174K;  with  Bibliography  of  JaccbiU  History  1689- 
1788  (Scott.  Hut.  fr.  Contemp,  Writers,  iii.)  (1900);  Earl  Stanhope, 


(1897),  a 
R.  Chambers,  History  of  the  RebeUion  in  Scotland,  8tb.  &c. 

(H.  M.  V.) 

CHARLES  EMMAinJBL  L  [Carlo  Ekanukle]  (i 562-1630), 
duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his  father,  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
in  1580.  He  continued  the  latter's  policy  of  profiting  by  the 
rivalry  of  France  and  Spain  in  order  to  round  off  and  extend 
his  dominions.  His  three  chief  objects  were  the  conquest  of 
Geneva,  of  Saluzzo  and  of  Monferrato.  Saluzzo  he  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  France  in  1588.  He  intervened  in  the  French 
religious  wars,  and  also  fought  with  Bern  and  other  Swiss 
cantons,  and  on  the  murder  of  Henry  IIL  of  France  in  1589  he 
aspired  to  the  French  throne  on  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  his 
wife  Catherine,  suter  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  King 
Henry  TV.  In  1590  he  sent  an  expedition  to  Provence  in  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  followed  it  himself  later, 
but  the  peace  of  1 593,  by  which  Henry  of  Navarre  was  recognized 
as  king  of  France,  put  an  end  to  his  ambitions.  In  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain  Charles  sided  with  the  latter,  with 
varying  success.  Finally,  by  the  peace  of  Lyons  (x6oi) ,  he  gave 
up  all  territories  beyond  the  RhAne,  but  his  possession  of  Saluzzo 
was  confirmed.  He  now  meditated  a  further  enterprise  against 
Geneva;  but  his  attempt  to  capture  the  city  by  treachery  and 
with  the  help  of  Spain  (the  famous  escalade)  in  1602  failed  com- 
pletely. 'I^  next  few  years  were  filled  with  negotiations  and 
intrigues  with  Spain  and  France  which  did  not  lead  to  any 
particular  romlt,  but  on  the  death  in  161 2  of  Duke  Francesco 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  who  was  lord  of  Monferrato,  Charles  Em- 
manuel made  a  successful  coup  de  main  on  that  district.    This 


arrayed  the  Venetians,  Tuscany,  the  Empire  and 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  ooiK|iiest.  The 
Spaniards  invaded  the  duchy  from  Lombardy,  and  altbougl)  the 
duke  was  defeated  several  times  he  fou^t  tHavdy,  9uaed  sooc 
successes,  and  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  x6i8  left  him  moce  or 
less  in  the  stahu  quo  ante.  We  next  find  Charles  F.mmanyl 
aspiring  to  the  imperial  crown  in  1619,  bat  witlMMtt  success. 
In  1628  he  was  in  alliance  with  Spain  in  the  war  *c^««*«>  Fncoe; 
the  French  invaded  the  duchy,  which,  being  abaadcmed  by 
Spain,  was  overrun  by  their  armies.  The  duke  fongjbt  desper- 
ately, but  was  taken  ill  at  Savigb'ano  and  died  in  i6ja.  He  «» 
succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Amedeo  I.,  while  hb  tUid  soa 
TommAso  founded  the  line  of  Savoy-Carignano  from  which  the 
present  royal  house  of  Italy  is  descended.  Charies  EmmamiH 
achieved  a  great  reputation  as  a  ststeaman  and  warrior,  uA 
increased  the  prestige  of  Savoy,  but  he  was  too  shifty  and  in- 
genious, and  his  schemes  ended  in  disaster. 

See  E.  Ricotti,  ^oria  ddta  monarckia  piemontese,  vub.  St  nad  hr. 
(Florence,  1863);  T.  Raulich.  Storia  di  Carlo  Emammde  t.  (Miba. 
1896-1902):  G.  Curti,  Carlo  EmanneU  I.  secondo;  pOk 
(Milan,  1894). 


CHARLES  MARTEL  >  (c.  688-741),  Franldsh  nkr.  was  a 
natural  son  of  Pippin  n.,  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  ChalpaHa. 
Charles  was  baptized  by  St  Rlgobert,  bishop  off  Reims.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  in  714,  Pippin's  widow  Hectnide  daimed  the 
government  in  Austrasia  and  Neustzia  in  the  name  of  her  gnui- 
children,  and  had  Charles  thrown  into  prison, 
threw  off  the  Austrasian  yoke  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Frisians  and  Saxons.  In  the  geneni  anatehy 
Charles  succeeded  in  escaping,  defeated  the  Ncnstzians  »t 
AmbUve,  south  of  Li6ge,  in  716,  and  at  Vincy,  near  Camfani.  ia 
7x7,  and  forced  them  to  come  to  terms.  InAustxaaiahewzetted 
the  power  from  Plectrude,  and  took  the  titk  of  mayor  off  the 
palace,  thus  prejudicing  the  interests  of  his  nephews.  Aocordmg 
to  the  Franldsh  custom  he  proclaimed  a  king  in  Aostzasta  in  the 
person  of  the  young  Clotaire  IV.,  but  in  reality  Charles  was  the 
sole  mastei^the  entry  in  the  annals  for  the  year  717  being 
"  Carolus  regnare  coepit."  Once  in  possession  off  Aiatrasia, 
Charles  sous^t  to  extend  his  dominion  over  Nenstria  abo.  In 
719  he  defeated  Ragenfrid,  the  Neustrian  mayor  of  the  palace, 
at  Soissons,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Angeis.  Rageofrid 
died  in  731,  and  from  that  time  Charies  had  no  competitor  is 
the  western  kingdom.  He  obliged  the  inhabitants  off  Bnrgnsdy 
to  submit,  and  disposed  of  the  Burgundian  bishoprics  sad  const- 
ships  to  his  leudes.  In  Aquitaine  Duke  Odo  (Eodes)  exerdsed 
independent  authority,  but  in  7 19  Charies  forced  him  to  reoogsize 
the  suzerainty  of  northern  France,  at  least  nominally.  After 
the  alliance  between  Charles  and  Odo  on  the  field  off  Poitien, 
the  mayor  of  the  palace  left  Aquitaine  to  Odo's  son  Bmtald, 
who  paid  homage  to  him.  Besides  establishing  a  oortain  nnity 
in  Gaul,  Charies  saved  it  from  a  very  great  pesiL  In  711  the 
Arabs  had  conquered  Spain.  In  720  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
seized  Narbonensis,  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  advanced  on  GauL  By  his  able  policy  Odo  succeeded 
in  arresting  their  progress  for  some  years;  bat  a  new  vsli,  Abdur 
Rahman,  a  member  of  an  extremely  fanatical  sect,  resumed  the 
attack,  reached  Poitiers,  and  advanced  on  Tours,  the  holy  tovn 
of  Gaul.  In  October  732 — ^Just  100  years  after  the  death  of 
Mahomet — Charies  g^ned  a  brilliant  victoiy  over  Abdur 
Rahman,  who  was  called  back  to  Africa  by  the  revolts  of  tht 
Berbers  and  had  to  give  up  the  struggle.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  great  Arab  invasions  of  Europe.  After  Ins  victoiy  Charies 
took  the  offensi^,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest  Narboncnaa  froa 
the  Mussulmans.  Although  he  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  recover  Narbonne  (737),  he  destroyed  the  fortresses  of  Ag^, 
B£ziers  and  Maguelonne,  and  set  fire  to  the  ampMthrstre  at 
Nlmes.  He  subdued  also  the  Germanic  tribes;  annexed  Frisia, 
where  Christianity  was  beginning  to  make  progress;  put  as  end 
to  the  duchy  of  Alemannia;  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria;  made  expeditions  into  Saxony;  and 
in  738  compelled  some  of  the  Saxon  tribes  to  pay  htm  tribote; 
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He  a]so  gave  St  Boniface  a  safe  oondvct  for  his  missions  in 
Thuiingia,  Alemannia  and  Bavaria. 

During  the  government  of  Charies  Martel  important  changes 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  internal  administration.  Under 
hkn  b^an  the  great  assemblies  of  nobles  known  as  the  champs 
de  liars.  To  attach  hii»  lei$des  Charles  had  to  give  them  church 
lands  as  precaHuMt  and  this  had  a  very  great  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  feudal  system.  It  was  from  the  precanuMf 
or  ecclesiastical  benefice,  that  the  feudal  fief  originated.  Vassal- 
age, too,  acquired  a  greater  consistency  at  th^  period,  and  its 
rules  began  to  crystallize.  Under  Charles  occurred  the  first 
attempt  at  recon<^tion  between  the  papacy  and  the  Franks. 
Pope  Gregory  ULr  menaced  by  the  Lombards,  invoked  the  aid 
of  Charles  (739),  sent  him  a  deputation  with  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepuldbre  and  the  chains  of  St  Peter,  and  offered  to  break 
with  the  emperor  and  Constantinople,  and  to  give  Charles  the 
Roman  consulate  (ut  a  partibus  imperatoris  rec€deret  et  Romanum 
consulaium  Caroh  sancirei).  This  proposal,  though  unsuccessful, 
was  the  starting-point  of  a  new  papal  policy.  Since  the  death  of 
Thcttderich  IV.  in  737  there  had  been  no  king  of  the  Franks. 
In  741  Charles  divided  the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  as 
though  he  were  himself  master  of  the  realm.  To  the  elder. 
Carloman,  he  gave  Austrasia,  Alemannia  and  Thuringia,  with 
suzerainty  over  Bavaria;  the  younger.  Pippin,  received  Neustria, 
Burgundy  and  Provence.  Shortly  after  this  division  of  the 
kingdom  Charles  died  at  Quierzy  on  the  2  and  of  October  741, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Denis.  The  characters  of  Charles  Martel 
and  his  grandson  Charlemagne  offer  many  striking  points  of 
resemblance.  Both  were  men  of  courage  and  activity,  and  the 
two  men  are  often  confused  in  the  chansons  de  gesle. 


d€S  Inter,  H  BetteS'Ltttres,  vol.  xix.  (Paris,  1853);  Ulysae  Chevalier, 
Bio-bibliotraphk  (and  ed.,  Paris,  1904).  (C.  Pf.) 

CHAHtRSTDM,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Coles  county, 
niinoia,  U.S.A.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  m.  W. 
of  Tetre  Haute,  Indiana.  Pop.  (1900)  5488;  (1910).  5S84.  It 
b  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and 
the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  railways,  and  by  interurban 
dectric  linn.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  state  normal 
school  (opened  in  1899).  The  city  u  situated  in  an  important 
broom-corn  raising  district,  and  has  broom  factories,  a  tile 
factory  and  planing  mills.  The  w^ter-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Charleston  was  settled  about 
1835,  was  incorporated  in  1839,  and  was  reincorporated  in  1865. 
One  of  the  lincdn-Doui^  debates  was  held  here  in  1858. 

CHARLBBTON.  the  largest  dty  of  South  Carolina,  U.S.A., 
the  county-seat  of  Charleston  county,  a  port  of  entry,  and  an 
important  South  Atlantic  seaport,  on  a  narrow  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Cooper  river  on  the  £.  and  the  Ashley  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.,  sjid  within  sight  of  the  ocean  about  7  m.  distant 
Pop.  (1890)  5^,955;  (1900)  55,807,  of  whom  3^,5^2  were  of  negro 
descent  and  '3593  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  58>S33* 
It  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  tHe  Southern  railways^ 
the  Clyde  Steamship  Line  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Jackson- 
ville, the  Baltimore  &  Carolina  Steamship  Co.  to  Baltimore  and 
Georgetown,  and  a  branch  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Co.,  which  brings  immigrants  from  Europe  direct  to  the  Southern 
states;  there  are  freight  boat  lines  to  ports  in  the  We^t  Indies, 
Central  America  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  dty  extends  over  3.76  sq.  m.  of  surface,  nowhere  rising 
more  than  8  or  10  ft.  above  the  rivers,  and  has  about  9  m.  of 
water  front  In  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  on  a  small  island 
near  its  entrance,  is  the  famous  Fort  Sumter;  a  little  to  the 
north-east,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  is  the  scarcely  less  historic 
Fort  Moultrie,  as  well  as  extensive  modem  fortifications;  on 
James  Island,  opposite,  is  Fort  Johnson,  now  the  United  States 
Quarantine  Station,  and  farther  up,  on  the  other  islands,  are 
Fort  Ri]^  and  Castle  Pinckney  (now  the  United  Sutes  buoy 
station).  Viewed  from  any  of  these  forts,  Charleston's  spires 
and  public  buildings  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  sea.    The  streeu 


are  shaded  with  the  live  oak  and  the  linden,  and  are  ornamented 
with  the  palmetto;  and  the  quaint  spedmens  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture, numerous  pillared  porticoes,  quidous  verandas — both 
upper  and  lower — and  flower  gardens  made  beautiful  with 
magiholias,  palmettoes,  azaleas,  jessamines,  camdias  and  roses, 
give  the  dty  a  peculiarly  picturnque  character. 

King  Street,  running  north  and  south  throu^  the  middle 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Market  Street,  crossing  it  about  i  m.from 
its  lower  end,  are  lined  with  stores,  shops  or  stalls;  on  Broad 
Street  are  many  of  the  office  buildings  and  banks;  the  wholesale 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  on  Meeting  Street,  the  first  thorough- 
fare east  of  King;  nearly  aU  of  the  wharves  are  on  thfi  east  side; 
the  finest  residences  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pwiininila  on 
East  Battery  and  South  Battery,  on  Meeting  Street  below 
Broad,  on  Legare  Street,  on  Broad  Street  and  on  Rutledge 
Avenue  to  the  west  of  King.  At  the  south-east  comer  of  Broad 
and  Meeting  streets  is  Saint  Michad's  (built  in  r 753-1761), 
the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the  dty,  and  a  fizie  specimen  of  colonial 
ecclesiastical  architecture;  in  its  tower  is  an  excellent  chime 
of  eight  bells.  Beneath  the  vestry  room  lie  the  remains  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  the 
graves  of  John  Rutledge,  James  Louis  Petigra  (1789-1863),  and 
Robert  Young  Hayne.  At  the  intersection  of  the  same  streets 
are  also  the  massive  United  States  post  oflke  building  (Italian 
Renaissance  in  style),  with  walls  of  granite;  the  county  court 
house,  the  dty  luJI  and  Washington  Square— in  which  stand  a 
statue  of  WilUam  Pitt  (one  arm  of  which  was  broken  off  by  a 
cannon  shot  during  the  British  bombardment  in  1780),  and  a 
monument  to  the  memoiy  of  Henry  Timrod  (x839-x867),  the 
poet.  At  the  foot  of  Broad  Street  is  the  Qdonial  Exchange 
in  which  the  South  Carolina  convention  organized  a  new  govem- 
ment  during  the  War  of  Independence;  and  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street  is  the  large  modem  custom  house  of  white  marble, 
built  in  the  Roman-Corinthian  style.  Saint  Philip's  church, 
with  admirable  architectural  proportions,  has  a  steeple  nearly 
300  ft.  in  hdght,  from  which  a  beacon  light  shines  for  the  guidance 
of  mariners  far  out  at  sea.  In  the  west  cemetery  of  this  church 
are  the  tombs  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  ci  Robert  James  Tnmbull 
(1775-1833),  who  was  prominent  locally  as  a  nullifier  and  under 
the  name  of  "  Brutus  "  wrote  ably  on  behalf  of  nullification, 
free  trade  and  state's  rights.  The  French  Protestant  Church, 
though  smaU,  is  an  attractive  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture; 
and  the  Unitarian,  which  is  in  the  Perpaidicular  style  and  is 
modelled  after  the  chapd  of  Edward  VI.  in  Westminster,  has 
a  beautiful  fan-tracery  ceiling. 

Of  the  few  small  dty  squares,  gardens  or  parks,  the  White 
Point  Garden  at  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula  is  most  frequented ; 
it  is  shaded  with  beautiful  live  oaks,  is  adorned  with  palmettoes 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour.  About  z)  m.  north 
of  this  on  Meeting  Street  is  Marion  Square,  with  a  t^  graceful 
monument  to  the  memoiy  of  John  C.  CaJhoun  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  South  Carolina  MiUtary  Academy  along  the  north 
border.  The  largest  park  in  Charleston  is  Hampton  Park, 
named  in  honour  of  (jeneral  Wade  Hampton.  It  is  situated  in 
the  norfh-west  part  of  the  dty  and  is  beauttfully  laid  out.  The 
Isle  of  Palms,  to  the  north  of  Sullivan's  Islatad,  has  a  large 
pavilion  and  a  wide  sandy  beach  with  a  fine  surf  for  bafhing, 
and  is  the  most  popular  resort  for  visitors.  The  Magnolia 
Ciardens  are  about  8  m.  up  the  Ashley.  Twenty-two  miles 
beyond  is  the  town  of  Sununerville  (pop.  in  1900,  3430),  a 
health  resort  in  the  pine  lands,  with  one  of  the  largest  tea  farms 
in  the  oountiy.  Magnolia  Cemetery,  the  prindpal  burial-place, 
is  a  short  distanoe  north  of  the  dty  limits;  in  it  are  the  graves 
of  William  Washington  (1733-1810)  and  Hugh  Swinton  Legar6. 
Charieston  was  the  home  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Rutledges,  the 
Gadsdens,  the  Laurenses,  and,  in  a  later  generation,  of  W.  G. 
Simms.  A  trace  of  the  early  social  organization  of  the  brilHant 
colonial  town  remains  in  the  St  Odlia  Society,  first  fonaed  in 
X737  u  u»  amateur  concert  sodety. 

Charleston  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools.  Fore- 
most among  the  educational  institutions  is  the  college  of  Charles- 
ton, chartered  in  1785  and  again  in  1791,  and  opeiupd  in  1790; 


tpc  lUtc  ol  boulb  Uiroliiu,  vUcb  incJudci  •  dcpaitnKdt  al 
phumuy;  the  Soulb  Cuolini  MiliUiy  Aademr  ((iicDcd  ia 
1S43),  which  ii  ■  branch  ol  the  Univcnity  of  Soulh  CudUm; 
the  Foitcr  MUJiuy  Adderay  (Piniauot  Epi*cop>l),  the 
Confcdenle  home  Kbool  bt  young  womEa,  the  Chuluton 
Umvnsjly  School,  UJd  the  Aveiy  Nonnal  Iiulitute  (Congrtga- 
tiouUal)  for  coLound  itudrotA.  la  Che  Chuleston  tihruy 
(about  iSfloo  volumei),  founded  in  174S,  an  important  coUec- 
tiorit  of  rue  hooki  and  manuicripci;  ttK  noma  of  the  South 
Carolina  liijtorical  Society  are  in  the  aame  buiidiug.  The 
Chitleaton  Ntics  and  Couritr,  pubUihed  fint  la  the  Couria  tn 
iSo]  andcomUnedwith  theaiif>/'nn(i865)ini87],i>oi»of 
the  most  indueutial  nevflpapcn  in  tbc  South.  The  citaritable 
Inititutioni  of  the  dty  include  the  Roper  hoipllal,  the  Charlei- 
lon  Orphan  Aiylum  (founded  in  1791),  the  Williun  Euitoa 
home  for  the  aged,  and  a  boae  for  the  widom  of  ConfednalD 

In  iStS  the  United  Stata  (ovenuneDt  b«(u  the  canatiuciIoD 
of  jcttict  to  remove  tiie  buat  Uk  enlnnce  In  Ciiadeston  harbour, 
which  wu  otherwise  deep  and  ipadoua  and  well  protected,  and 
by  meani  of  these  Jettia  the  bar  has  been  io  far  removed  aa  to 
admit  vends  drawing  about  30  ft-  of  water.  Tlie  result  has  been 
not  only  the  promotion  of  the  city's  commerce,  but  the  removal 
ol  the  United  Sutct  naval  suiion  and  navy  yard  from  Fort 
Royal  to  what  was  foiroerly  Chicoia  Park  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihi 
Cooper  river,  a  short  distant*  above  the  dty  limits.  The  dly"! 
commerce  consisu  largely  in  the  eiport  of  cotton,'  lia,  feitil- 
Uen,  &uita,  lumber  and  naval  ixam;  the  value  of  its  eipoits, 
»lo,7w,ooo  in  1S97,  decreased  to  ti.tefi.s^  in  1907  ((j,i64,og9 
in  ipoS),  while  that  of  the  import  trade  ((1,155,483  in  1847) 
increased  to  (3,840,585  in  1907  (t3,js],844  in  1908).  The 
prindpal  industries  are  the  preparation  of  fertilizen — largdy 
from  the  exlenaive  beds  of  phosphate  rock  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ashley  river  and  bora  cotton-seed  meal— cotton  compresung. 
rice  deaning,  canning  oyilen,  fruita  and  vegetables,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  bagging,  of  lumber,  of  coopei^e  goods, 
dolliing  and  carriages  and  wagon*.  Between  18S0  and  1890 
the  industrial  development  of  the  city  was  very  rapid,  the 
manufactures  in  1S90  showing  an  iuCTease  of  139-6%  over  those 
of  1880;  the  increase  between  1S90  and  T900  was  only  6-3%. 
in  1900  the  total  vaiue  of  the  sty's  manufactures,  te-J% 
(in  value)  of  the  product  of  the  entire  state,  wu  (9,561,387,  the 
value  of  the  fertiiiHt  product  alone,  much  the  ouat  important, 
being  »3,647,090.' 

Uislary.-^The  first  En^ish  settlement  b  South  Carolina, 
established  at  Albemarle  Point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley 
river  in  1670,  was  named  Charles  Town  In  honour  of  Chsrles  n. 
The  location  pnving  undesirable,  a  new  Charies  Town  on  the 
site  of  the  present  dty  was  begun  about  1673,  and  the  scat  of 
government  wasienwveduit  in  i6ao.  The  Dsme  Charles  Town 
became  Chaileslown  about  1719  and  Cbarleglon  in  1783.  Among 
the  early  settlers  were  English  Churdunen,  New  England 
CongiegationaUsts,  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  Dutch  and 
Gennan  Lutherani,  Huguenot*  (especially  in  iMo-t6M)  from 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  a  few  Quaken;  later  the  Fteocb 
dement  ol  the  population  was  augmented  by  teltlen  from 
Acadia  (1755)  and  from  San  DomiDgo  (1793).  Aitbougfa  it 
soon  beoame  the  largest  and  the  wealthiest  settlement  south  ol 
Phdadelplua,  Charleston  did  not  lecdve  a  charter  until  i;S3, 

■  Alan eaily  date coltocbeofHni  imponant  anicle in  Cbarles- 

cevilni  in  unportance  only  by  New  OtIfmiu  and  New  York. 

that  of  1905  ((6,007,094)  JiDwicg  an  incnaK  of  Jl  %  over  that  ol 
5900  ((5,713.315).  In  1905  the  (factory)  fertiliier  pioducl  ol 
CbailcBton  wu  (1,191,850.  which  repiXKntrd  mace  than  33%  of 
the  (factory)  ftstiliscr  product  t£  tbc  whole  state. 


twmg  not  only  tJie  neadquarters  01  tnc  govcnor,  ccqmdl  uu 
colonial  ofEdals,  but  also  the  only  place  at  which  courts  of 
justice  were  held  until  the  complaints  of  the  Up  ConotiT  people 
led  to  the  establishment  of  circujt  courts  in  t77i^  After  the 
American  War  ol  Independence  it  continued  to  be  the  C^UJ 
ol  South  Carolina  until  1790.  llie  charter  of  17(3,  fim-j^ 
frequently  amended  and  aUeted,  is  still  in  locce.  Bj  an  aa  of 
the  state  le^alatuie  paued  in  1837  the  teima  "  maysc  *  and 
"alderman"  lupeiseded  the  older  tenn*  " ictoidaat "  and 
"  wardena."  The  dty  was  the  heart  of  t]i«  tmUificatJoo  Dorr- 
menl  of  1831-18331  and  in  St  Andrew's  Hall,  in  Broad  Strret, 
on  the  10th  ol  December  i860,  a  convencioD  oiled  by  tbe  state 
l^islature  passed  an  ordinance  erf  secession  fnra  tbe  Umea- 

Charleston  has  several  times  been  attacked  by  naval  fgrt^ 
and  has  Buffered  from  msny  storms.  Huiricane  and  epidEtic 
together  devastated  the  town  both  in  i69(>  and  in  t854i  the 
older  and  toote  thickly  settled  part  ol  the  town  was  burnt  in 
t74o,  and  •  buniome  did  great  damage  ic  1751.  In  i;o<. 
during  the  War  ol  tbe  Spaniih  SucosioD,  a  combined  Beci  trf 
Spanish  and  French  imder  Captain  Lc  Febcnov  was  tf^iuhKi 
by  the  forces  of  Governor  Nathanid  Jofanaon  (d.  S713)  and 
Colond  William  Rhett  (1666-1711).  Durmg  the  W«i  gllsde. 
pcndenci  Charleston  withstood  the  sttack  ol  Sir  Pets  Piilis 
and  Sir  Henty  Clinton  in  1776,  and  that  ol  Gcseial  Angmtia 
Prevoet  in  1779,  but  shortly  afterwards  became  the  objective 
ol  a  more  lormidable  attack  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ibe 
commander-in.chief  of  the  Biitlili  forca  in  America.  In  the 
later  years  ol  the  contest  tbe  British  turned  tbeii  attsatkm  >o 
the  reduction  of  the  colonies  in  the  south,  and  the  pitBunecl 
point  and  best  base  of  operations  in  that  sectica  vaa  tbe  ciiy 
ol  Chsrieslon,  which  was  occupied  In  the  latls  pan  tt  im 
by  an  American  force  under  General  Benjamin  i  wm^tJ*  \s 
December  of  that  year  Sir  Henry  CHinlon  embarked  fRn  Xcw 
York  with  goOD  Briilsb  troop*  and  proceeded  to  invest  Chaileiid 
by  land.  He  entrenched  himself  wnt  of  the  dty  between  the 
Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  which  bound  it  north  and  aovtK  sod 
thus  hemmed  Ijncoln  in  a  cui-dt-tec.  The  latter  made  the  db- 
take  ol  attempting  to  defend  the  dty  with  an  infoicfl  force. 
Delsys  had  occurred  In  the  Biittsh  operations  and  rT'""**  -bis 

leth  of  April  I  ;8o.  Linioln  refused,  and  dmlon  sdruced  La 
trenches  to  the  third  paitUel,  rendering  his  enemy's  wo;b 
untenable.  On  the  nth  ol  hlay  Lincoln  capitulaud.  Abca 
9000  American  Continentals  wete  made  priwnen,  ud  an  ec^ni 
number  of  militia  and  armed  diiiena.  This  (iic(«n  was  teganid 
by  the  British  as  sn  offset  againil  the  loa  of  Buiguyne's  aicy 
in  1777,  and  Charleston  at  oars  becasie  the  base  el  acuvt 
operations  in  the  Caitilinas,  which  Qinton  left  Comvaili;  at 
conduct.  .Thenceforward  Chariealon  was  under  mHilary  r^ 
until  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  14th  of  Dcconbo  i;£i. 

Ihe  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  (gartnoefd 
by  Federal  troops)  by  the  South  Carohnians,  on  the  1  iib  and 
13  th  of  April  i36e,  marked  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Abkt.cis 
Civil  Wat.  From  1S61  onwards  Charleston  was  Dsore  01  lea 
under  siege  by  the  Federal  nsval  and  mihtary  lores  until  iS::' 
The  Coniederates  repulsed  a  naval  atUck  made  by  the  Fedir..ls 
under  Adminl  S.  ?.  Du  Pont  in  April  1863.  and  a  knd  al:i;s 
under  Geneisi  Q.  A.  GiUmore  in  June  of  tbe  same  year.  Tbrr 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  dty  on  the  17th  ot  Fcbmiry 
iS6s,  alter  having  burned  a  considoablc  amoimt  oi  cotton  i:-t 
other  supplies  to  prevent  them  from  f slling  into  tbe  haibds  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  Clivil  War  the  wealth  and  tbe  pcipula:.» 
Bteadily  increased,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  wroo^ht  by  ^^^ 
earthquake  of  31SI  August  1SS6  (see  EaiIbouake).  In  thi: 
□itastrophe  37  persons  were  killed,  tnany  more  were  iiiji.rtd 
and  died  subsequently,  90%  ol  tbe  buildinp  vue  injured.  a=d 
property  to  tbe  value  of  more  than  ({,000,000  was  destrc)Tii 
The  South  Carolina  Inl«nUte  and  Wetl  Indian  EipoaitioD.  b^ 
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tieie  'from  the  ist  ol  December  1901  to  the  xst  of  June  190a, 
called  the  attention  of  investors  to  the  resources  of  the  dty  and 
state,  but  was  not  successful  financially,  and  Congress  appro- 
priated $160,000  to  make  good  the  deficit. 

Mtich  infonnation  concerning  Charleston  may  be  obtained  in  A.  S. 
Salley'si4  Cuidt  and  Historical Skdch of  CkarUsten  (Charleston,  1903). 
and  m  Mn  St  Jtilien  Ravenel's  CketdeOon;  The  Place  and  the  People 
'<New  York,  1906).  The  best  history  of  Charleston  is  William  A. 
0>urtenay's  CkarlesUm,  S.C.:  The  Centennial  of  Incorporation 
(Charleston,  1884).  There  is  also  agood  sketch  by  Yates  Snowden  in 
L.  P.  Powell's  Historic  Tomu  of  the  Southern  States  (New  York,  1900). 
¥<x  the  earthquake  see  the  account  by  Carl  McKinley  in  the  Charleston 
Year-Booh  for  1886.    See  also  South  Carolina. 

CHARLESTON,  the  capital  of  West  Vizginia,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Kanawha  county,  situated  near  the  centre  ci  the 
state,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kanawha  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  £Ik  river,  about  200  m.  £.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  about 
X30  m.  S.W.  of  Wheeling.  Pop.  (1890)  6743;  (1900)  11,099, 
of  whom  X787  were  negroes,  and  353  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0 
census)  32,996'  It  is  served  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ol^o,  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Coal  &  Coke,  and  the  Kanawha  & 
West  Virginia  (39  m.  to  Blakeley)  railways,  and  by  several  river 
tran^Mrtation  lines  on  the  Kanawha  river  (navigable  throughout 
the  year  by  means  of  movable  locks)  connecting  with  Ohio  and 
Mississi]^  river  ports.  The  dty  is  attractivdy  built  on  high 
levd  land,  above  the  river;  i$.  addition  to  a  fine  customs  house, 
court  house  and  high  school,  it  contains  the  West  Virginia  state 
c^itol,  erected  in  x88o.  The  libraries  indude  the  state  law 
library,  with  14,000  volumes  in  1908,  and  the  library  of  the 
state  Department  of  Archives  and  Histoiy,  with  about  zx,ooo 
volumes.  Charleston  is  in  the  midst  of  a  regbn  rich  in  bitu- 
minous coal,  the  shipment  of  which  by  river  and  rail  constitutes 
one  of  its  prindpal  industries.  Oil  wells  in  the  vicinity  also 
furnish  an  hnportailt  product  for  export,  and  theit  are  iron  and 
salt  mines  near.  An  ample  supply  of  natural  gas  is  utilised  by 
its  manufacturing  esUUishments;  and  among  its  manufactures 
are  axes,  lumber,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  furniture, 
boHers,  woollen  goods,  glass  and  chemical  fire-engines.  The  value 
of  the  dty's  factoiy  products  increased  from  $z,36i,8x5  in  1900 
to  $3,738,074  in  Z905,  or  zx6.3%,  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
than  that  of  any  other  dty  (with  8000  or  more  inhabiUnts) 
in  the  state  during  this  period.  The  first  permanent  white 
settlement  at  Charieston  was  made  soon  after  the  dose  of  the 
War  of  Independence;  it  was  one  of  the  places  through  which 
the  streams  of  immigrants  entered  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  it 
became  of  considerable  importance  as  a  centre  of  transfer  and 
shipment,  but  it  was  not  until  the  devdopment  of  the  coal- 
mining region  that  it  became  industrially  importent  Charieston 
was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1870. 
Since  the  latter  year  it  has  been  the  seat  of  government  of  West 
Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  decade  187  $-1885,  when 
Wheeling  was  the  cajHtal. 

CHARLB8T0WN.  formerly  a  separate  dty  of  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  but  since  1874  a  part  of  the  dty 
of  Boston,  with  which  it  had  long  before  been  in  many  respects 
practically  one.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  on  Boston 
harbour,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers; 
the  first  bridge  across  the  Charles,  buHt  in  1786,  connected 
Charlestown  and  Boston.  A  United  SUtes  navy  yard  (x8oo), 
occupying  about  87  acres,  and  the  Massachusetts  state  prison 
(1805)  are  here;  the  old  burying-ground  contains  the  grave  of 
John  Harvard  and  that  of  Thomas  Beecher,  the  fitst  American 
member  of  the  famous  Beecher  family;  and  there  is  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument  (1872),  designed  by  Martin  Milmore. 
Charlestown  was  founded  in  1638  or  1639,  being  the  oldest  part 
of  Boston,  and  soon  rose  into  importance;  it  was  organised 
as  a  township  in  X630,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1847. 
Within  its  limits  was  fought,  on  the  X7th  of  June  1775,  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  (9.9.),  when  CHiarlestown  was  almost  completdy 
destroyed  by  the  British.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  com- 
memorates the  battle;  and  the  navy  yard  at  Moulton's  Point 
was  the  landing-place  of  the  attacking  British  troops.  Little 
was  done  toward  the  xebuilding  of  Chariestown  until  1783. 


The  original  territory  of  the  township  was  very  large,  and  from 
parts  of  it  were  formed  Wobura  (1643),  Maiden  ( X649),  Stoneham 
(1735),  and  Somerville  (1843);  other  parts  were  axmexed  to 
Cambridge,  to  Medford  and  to  Arlington.  S.  F.  B.  Moxse,  the 
inventor  of  the  electric  tdegraph,  was  born  here;  and  Charles- 
town was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Nathanid  Gorham  (1738- 
X796),  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  x 783-1 783  and 
X785-X787,  and  its  president  in  1786;  and  was  the  home  of 
Loammi  Baldwin  (1780-X838),  a  well-known  dvil  engineer;  of 
Samuel  Dexter  (x76x-x8x6),  an  eminent  lawyer,  secretary  of 
war  and  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  John  Adams;  and  of  Oliver  Holden  (176S-X83X),  a 
composer  of  hymn-tunes,  induding  "  Coronation." 

See  R.  Frothingham^  History  of  •  CharUstown  (Boston,  1845), 
covcrins  1625^1775;  J.  F.  Hunnewell,  A  .Century  of  Town  Life  .  .  . 
1775-1887  (Boston,  1888) :  and  Timothy  T.  Sawyer.  Old  Charlestown 
(1903). 

CHARLBT,  NICOLAS  TOUSSAINT  (X793-X845),  French  de- 
signer and  painter,  more  espedally  of  nilitaiy  subjects,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  December  x  793.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dragoon  in  the  Republican  aimy,  whose  death  in  the  ranks  left 
the  widow  and  orphan  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Madame 
Charlet,  however,  a  woman  of  determined  ^irit  and  an  extreme 
Napoleonist,  maxiaged  to  give  her  boy  a  moderate  education  at 
the  Lyc£e  Napolfon,  and  was  repaid  by  his  lifdong  a£fection. 
His  first  employment  was  in  a  Parisian  mairie,  where  he  had  to 
register  recruits:  he  served  in  the  National  Guard  in  18x4, 
fought  bravdy  at  the  Barridre  de  Clichy,  and,  bdng  thus  un- 
acceptable to  the  Bourbon  party,  was  dismissed  from  the  mairie 
in  x8x6.  He  then,  having  from  a  very  early  age  had  a  propensity 
for  drawing,  entered  the  atelier  of  the  distinguished  painter 
Baron  Gros,  and  soon  began  issuing  the  first  of  those  lithographed 
designs  which  eventually  brought  him  renown.  His  "  Grenadier 
de  Waterloo,"  18x7,  with  the  motto  "  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se 
rend  pas  "  (a  famous  phrase  frequently  attributed  to  Cambronne, 
but  which  he  never  uttered,  and  which  caimot,  perhaps,  be  traced 
farther  than  to  this  lithograph  by  Charlet),  was  particularly 
popular.  It  was  only  towards  1823,  however,  that  he  began  to 
be  successful  in  a  professional  sense.  Lithographs  (about  3000 
altogether),  water-colours,  sepia-drawings,  numerous  oil  sketches, 
and  a  few  etchings  followed  one  another  rapidly;  there  were 
also  three  exhibited  oil  pictures,  the  first  of  which  was  espedally 
admired-—^'  Episode  in  the  Campaign  of  Russia  "  (1836),  the 
"  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Moreau  "  (X837). "  Wounded  Soldiers 
Halting  in  a  Ravine  "  (X843).  Besides  the  military  subjects  in 
which  he  peculiarly  delisted,  and  which  found  an  mergetic 
response  in  the  popular  heart,  and  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  regret 
for  the  recent  past  of  the  French  nation  and  discontent  with 
the  present, — a  feeling  which  increased  upon  the  artist  himself 
towards  the  dose  of  his  career, — Charlet  designed  many  subjects 
of  town  life  and  peasant  life,  the  ways  of  children,  &c.,  with  much 
wit  and  whim  in  the  descriptive  mottoes.  0^  of  the  most 
famous  sets  is  the  "  Vie  dvile,  politique,  et  militaire  du  Caporal 
Valentin,"  50  lithographs,  dating  from  X838  to  1843.  In  X838 
his  health  began  to  fafl  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  chest.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  October  X845.  Chariet  was  an  un- 
conunonly  tall  man,  with  an  expressive  face,  bantering  and  good 
natured;  his  character  corresponded,  full  of  boyish  fun  and 
high  spirits,  with  manly  independence,  and  a  vein  of  rdigious 
feeling,  and  he  was  a  hearty  favourite  among  his  intimates,  one 
of  whom  was  the  painter  G^ricaulL  Charlet  married  in  1 334,  and 
two  sons  survived  him. 

A  life  of  (Hiarlet  was  published  in  1856  by  a  military  friend,  De  la 
Cbmbe.  (W.  M.  R.) 

GHARLBVILLB,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ardennes,  X5X  m.  N.E.  of  Paris  on  the  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  (1906)  29,693.  Charleville  is  situated  within 
a  bend  of  the  Mouse  on  its  left  bank,  opposite  M^idres,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  suspension  bridge.  The  town  was  founded 
in  x6o6  by  Charles  III.  (Gonzaga),  duke  of  Nevers,  afterwards 
duke  of  Mantua,  and  is  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan.  Its  central 
and  most  interesting  portion  is  the  Place  Ducale,  a  large  square 
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surrounded  by  old  houses  with  high-pitched  roofs,  the  porches 
being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  arcade;  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  duke  Charles. 
A  handsome  church  in  the  Romanesque  style  and  the  other  public 
buildings  date,  from  the  xgth  century.  An  old  mill,  standing  on 
the  bank  *  of  the  river,  dates  from  the  early  years  of  the 
town's  existence.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  is  Mont 
Olympe,  with  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  dismantled  under  Louis  XIV. 
Charleville,  which  shares  with  M^ziires  the  administrative 
institutions  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  has  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  of 
traderarbitrators  and  Iyc£es  and  training  colleges  for  both  sexes. 
Its  chief  industries  are  metal-fotmding  and  the  manufacture  of 
naib,  anvils,  tools  and  other  iron  goods,  and  brush-making; 
leather-working  and  sugar-refining,  and  the  making  of  bricks  and 
clay  pipes  are  also  carried  on. 

CHARLEVOIX,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  DE  (1682-1761), 
French  Jesuit  traveller  and  historian,  was  bom  at  St  Quentin  on 
the  agth  of  October  1682.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Sodety  of  Jesus;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  sent  to 
Canada,  vrhtrt  he  remained  for  four  years  as  professor  at  Quebec 
He  then  returned  and  became  professor  of  belles  lettresathome, 
and  travelled  on  the  errands  of  his  society  in  various  countries. 
In  1720-1722,  tmder  orders  from  the  regent,  he  visited  America 
for  the  second  time,  and  went  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  down 
the  Mississippi.  In  later  years  (1733-1755)  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Journal  de  Trivoux,  He  died  at  La  Fldche  on 
the  ist  of  Febrxiaiy  1761.  His  works,  enumerated  in  the  Bihlio- 
graphu  des  Prirs  ie  la  CompagnU  de  Jisus  (by  Carlos  Sommer- 
vogel),  fall  into  two  groups.  The  first  contains  his  Histoire  dt 
ntablissemenlf  du  progris  et  de  la  dScadence  du  Ckristianisme 
dans  r empire  du  Japan  (Rouen,  17x5;  English  trans.  History 
of  the  Church  of  Japan,  17x5),  and  his  Histoire  et  description 
gtntraU  du  Japon  (1736),  a  compilation  chiefly  from  KSmpfer. 
The  second  group  includes  his  historical  work  on  America: 
Histoire  de  risle  Espagnde  ou  de  Saint  Domingue  (1730),  based 
on  manuscript  memoirs  of  P.  Jcan-Baptiste  Le  Pers  and  original 
sources;  Histoire  de  Paraguay  (X756);  Vie  de  la  Mire  Marie 
de  V Incarnation,  inslUuirice  et  premihe  supirieure  des  Ursdines 
de  la  NouvdU'France  (1724);  Histoire  el  description  gfnirale 
de  la  Nouvelle-Prdnce  (1744;  in  English  1769;  tr.  J.  G. 
Shea,  X866-X872),  a  work  of  capital  importance  for  Canadian 
history. 

CHARLEVOIXt  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Charlevoix 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  16  m.  E.S.E.  of  Petoskey,  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Pine  Lake,  which  are  connected  by  Pine  river  and 
Round  Lake.  Pop.  (1890)  1496;  (1900)  2079;  (1904)  2395; 
(19x0)  2420.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  P^re  Marquette 
railway,  and  during  the  sununer  season  is  served  by  lake  steamers. 
The  vUlage  is  best  known  as  a  summer  resort;  it  is  biiilt  on  bluffs 
and  on  a  series  of  terraces  rising  from  Round  and  Pine  lakes  and 
affording  extensive  views;  and  there  are  a  number  of  attractive 
summer  xesidencc»L  Charlevoix  is  an  important  hardwood 
lumber  port,  and  the  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  of  cement;  fishing  (especially  for  lake  trout  and 
white  fish);  the  raising  of  sugar  beets;  and  the  manufacture 
of  rustic  and  fancy  wood-work.  Charlevoix  was  settled  about 
x866,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1879. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Mecklenburg 
county,  North  Carolina,.  U.S.A.,  situated  on  Sugar  Creek,  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  about  175  m.  south-west  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  (1890)  xx,557;  (1900)  x8,09X,  of  whom  7x51 
were  negroes;  (X910  census)  34,014.  It  is  served  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Uie  Southern  railways.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  a  fine  city  hall,  court-house,  Federal  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings,  and  a  Carnegie 
library;  several  hospitals:  St  Peter's  (Episcopal)  for  whites. 
Good  Samaritan  (Episcopal)  for  negroes,  Mercy  General  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  a  Presbyterian.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Elizabeth 
College  and  Conservatory  of. Music  (X897),  a  non-sectarian 
institution  for  women,  of  the  Presbyterian  College  for  women, 
and  of  Biddle  University  (Presbyterian)  for  negroes,  established 


in  1867.    There  is  a  United  States  assay  office,  »«»*Mj«iH  is  a 
branch  mint  in  1837,  during  the  days  of  North  CaxoliDa's  great 
importance  as  a  gold  producing  state,  and  closed  from  x86i  to 
1869.    The  dty  has  large  cotton,  dothiiig,  and  hmttingBBBs, 
and  manufactories  of  cotton-seed  oil,  tools,  maduDciy,  fertilizn 
and  furniture.    The  total  value  of  its  factocy  products  «as 
14,849,630  in  X905.    There  arc  laxge  electric  power  pbats  ia 
and  near  the  dty.    Printing  and  publishing  are  of  some  im- 
portance:   Chariotte  is  the  publication  faeadquarteis  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church;  and  several  tcztOe 
trade  journals  and  two  medical  periodicals  are  puhGshed  hm. 
The  water-works  are  owned  by  the  munidpaUty.    Chsikae 
was  settled  about  17  50  and  was  xncoxporated  in  1768.    Hoe 
in  May  X77S  was  adopted  the  '*  Mecklenburg  Dedazation  of 
Independence  "  (see  North  Cakoleka),  and  in  bonoor  of  its 
signers  there  is  a  monument  in  front  of  the  coort-hoose.  Cfaailatte 
was  occupied  in  September  1780  by  Comwallis,  who  left  it  ifter 
learning  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  subsequently 
it  became  the  principal  base  and  rendesvoios  of  Genenl  Greene. 
CHARLOITENBUROt  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  kinpfeB 
of  Prussia,  on  the  Spree,  lying  inmiediatdy  west  of  Bcdia, 
of  which  it  forms  practically  the  entire  western  soborb.    The 
eariier  name  of  the  town  was  Lietxenbuis.  -Fop.  (1890)  76.839; 
(1900)  x89,29o;.  (1905)  237,231.    It  is  governed  by  a  cmncS 
of  94  members.    The  central  part  of  the  town  is  oonnected  viik 
Berlin  by  a  magnificent  avenue,  the  Chailottenboxger  Qnttarf, 
which  runs  from  the  Brandenburger  Tor  through  the  wb^ 
length  of  the  Hergarten.    Although  retaining  Its  own  monidpal 
govenmient,Charlottenburg,together  with  the  adjacent  sabuibaa 
towns  of  Schdneberg  and  Rixdorf,  was  induded  in  1900  in  xht 
police  district  of  the  capitaL    The  Schloss,  built  ia  1696  tag 
the  electress  Sophie  Charlotte,  queen  of  the  elector  Frcdetkk, 
afterwards  King  Frederick  L,  after  whom  the  town  wasnamed, 
contains  a  collection  of  antiquities  and  paintings..    In  tlw 
grounds  stands  a  granite  mausoleum,  the  wwk  of  Kail  Friedrich 
Schinkel,  with  beautiful  white  ma^Ue  recumbent  statues  of 
Frederick  William  III.  and  his  queen  Louise  by  Christaa 
Daniel  Ranch,  and  also  those  of  the  emperor  WDlkm  L  a£d 
the  empress  Augusta  by  Erdmann  Encke.    It  was  in  the  Schkss 
that  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  took  over  the  reiitt  of  conre»> 
ment  in  x888,  and  here  he  resided  for  nearly  the  whole  of  lus 
three  months'  reign.    The  town  contains  an  cqoestriaa  statue 
of  Frederick.    Of  public  buildings,  the  famous  technical  acadesy 
and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  memorial  church  are  refened  to  in  the 
artide  Beuin.  In  Chariottenburg  is  the  Physikalisdi-tcchBische 
Rdchsanstalt,  a  state  institution  for  the  canying  oat  of  scientiK 
experiments  and  measurements,  and  for  testing  xnstmsDeats  of 
precision,  materials,  &c    It  was  established  in  •1886  with  moaey 
provided  by  Ernst  Werner  Siemens.    In  addition  to  the  faiooQS 
royal  porcelain  manufactory,  Chariottenburg  has  many  floorisfe- 
ing  industries,  notably  iron-worics  grouped  along  the  banks  oi 
the  Spree.    Its  nuun  thorotighfares  tat  laid  out  on  a  spadoss 
plan,  while  there  are  many  quiet  streets  containing  pretty  viBas. 
See  F.  ScfaultE,  Chronik  won  Ckarloltenburg  {OuxUMaimg,  iSSE)k 
CHARLOTTESVILLB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  ASbeoMat 
couAty,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  pictureaqudy  situated  oa  the  Rxvaacs 
river,  96  m.  (by  rail)  N.W.  of  Rxchincmd  in  the  beautiful  KediaoEt 
region.    Pop.  (1890)  559X;  (1900)  6449  (2613  being  negncs'; 
(X9X0)  6765.  The  city  kservedby  the  Chesapeake  ftOUo,  and  ths 
Southern  railways,  and  is  best  known  as  the  seat  ol  the  UaiverBty 
of  Virginia  iq.v.),  which  was  founded  by  Thomas  Jeffexioii.    Ben 
are  also  the  Rawlings  Institute  for  gjris,  fooiKkd  as  the  Albcmaik 
Female  Institute  in  1857,  and  a  University  sdiooL    MonliceDa, 
Jefferson's  home,  Is  still  standing  about  2  m.  aouth-caat  of  the 
dty  on  a  fine  luit  called  Little  Mountain  until  Jeffersoa  ItaE^a- 
ised  the  name.    The  south  pavilion  of  the  present  hooas  is  the 
original  brick  building,  one  and  a  half  storeys  hi^  &st  ocmpced 
by  Jefferson  in  177a    He  was  buried  near  the  house,  whicfc  vis 
sold  by  his  daughter  some  years  after  his  death.    George  Roges 
Clark  was  bom  near  Monticdio.    Chailottesviile  is  a  9nde 
centre  for  the  surrounding  country;  among  its  n^»*»f»*  tm« 
are    woollen    goods,    ovoalls,  agricultural  implmocata  aatd 
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dgiis  and  tobacco.  The  city  owns  its  water-supply  sjrstem 
and  owns  and  operates  its  gas  plant;  an  electric  plant,  privately 
owned,  lights  the  streets  and  many  houses.  The  site  of  the  city 
was  a  part  of  the  Castle  Hill  estate  of  Thomas  Walker  (17x5- 
1794),  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Washington.  The  act 
establishing  the  town  of  Charlottesville  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  in  November  x  703,  when  thename  Charlottes- 
ville (in  honour  of  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III.)  first 
appeared.  In  1779-1780  about  4000  of  Burgoyne's  troops, 
surrendered  under  the  "  Convention "  of  Saratoga,  were 
quartered  here;  in  October  1780  port  of  them  were  sent  to 
Lancaster,  Fa.,  and  later  the  rest  were  sent  north.  In  June 
1781  Tarleton  raided  Charlottesville  and  the  vicinity,  nearly 
captured  Thomas  Je£ferson,  and  destroyed  the  public  records 
and  some  arms  and  ammunition.  In  x888  Charlottesville  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  administratively  independent  of  the  county. 

CHARLOTTETOWN,  a  city  of  Canada,  the  capital  of  Prince 
Xldward  Island,  situated  in  Queen's  county,  on  Hillsborough 
river.  Pop.  (1901)  x  3,080.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  for  several  miles.  The  export 
trade  of  the  island  centres  here,  and  the  dty  has  regular  communi- 
cation by  steamer  with  the  chief  American  and  Canadian  ports. 
Besides  the  government  buildings  and  the  court-house,  it 
contains  numerous  churches,  the  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
supported  by  the  province,  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St 
Dunstan's  and  a  normal  school^  among  its  manufactures  are 
woollen  goods,  lumber,  canned  goods,  and  foundry  products. 
The  head  office  and  workshops  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
railway  are  situated  here.  The  town  was  founded  in  1 750  by  the 
French  imder  the  name  of  Port  la  Joie,  but  imder  British  rule 
changed  its  name  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  George  III. 

CHARM  (through  the  Fr.  from  tht  Lat.  carmen,  a  song),  an 
incantation,  verses  sung  with  supposed  magical  results,  hence 
anything  possessing  powers  of  bringing  good  luck  or  averting 
evil,  particularly  articles  worn  with  that  purpose,  such  as  vi 
amulet.  It  is  thus  used  of  small  trinkets  attached  to  bracelets 
or  chains.  The  word  is  also  used,  figuratively,  of  fascinating 
qualities  of  feature,  voice  or  character. 

CHARNAT,  (CLAUDE  JOSEPH)  htSlRt  (1838-  ),  French 
traveller  and  archaedogist,  was  bom  in  Fleurie  (Rh6ne),  on  the 
and  of  May  1838.  He  studied  at  the  Lycte  Charlemagne,  in 
1850  became  a  teacher  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  John  Lloyd  Stephens's  books  of  travel 
in  Yucatan.  He  travelled  in  Mexico,  under  a  commission  from 
the  French  ministry  of  education,  in  1857-1861;  in  Madagascar 
in  1863;  in  South  America,  particularly  Oule  and  Argentina,  in 
1875;  and  in  Java  and  Australia  in  1878.  In  x8i8o-i883  he 
again  visited  the  ruined  cities  of  Mexico.  Pierre  Lorillard  of 
New  York  contributed  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  expedition, 
and  Chamay  named  a/ great  ruined  city  near  the  Guatemalan 
boundary  line  VjUe  Lorillard  in  his  honour.  Chamay  went  to 
Yucatan  in  1886.  The  more  important  of  his  publications  are 
Le  Mexique,  souvenirs  ei  impressions  de  voyage  (1863),  bdng  his 
personal  report  on  the  expedition  of  1857-61,  of  which  the 
official  report  is  to  be  found  in'  \^Uet-Ie-Duc's  CiUs  et  mines 
amiricaines:  Mitta,  Palenquij  Jtamal,  Ckichen-Itxa,  Uxmal 
(1863),  vol.  19  of  Recueil  des  voyages  et  des  documents]  Les 
Anciennes  Vittes  du  Nouoeau  Monde  (1885,  English  translation, 
The  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,  1887,  by  Mmes.  (jonino 
and  Conant);  a  romance,  Une  Princesse  indienne  avant  la 
conquUe  (1888);  A  trovers  les  fortts  vierges  (1890);  and  Manu- 
scrit  Ramirez:  Histoire  de  Vorigine  des  Indiens  qui  kabUent  la 
NouodU  Espagne  selon  leurs  traditions  (1903).  He  translated 
Cortex's  letters  into  French,  under  the  title  Lettres  de  Pemand 
Cortes  d  Charles-quint  sur  la  dScouverte  et  la  conquHe  du  Mexique 
(1896).  He  elaborated  a  theory  of  Toltec  migrations  and  con- 
sidereid  the  prehistoric  Mexican  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  because 
of  observed  similarities  to  Japanese  architecture,  Chinese  decora- 
tion, Malaysian  language  and  Cambodian  dress,  &c. 

CHARMEL  HOUSE  (Med.  Lat.  camarium),  a  place  for  deposit- 
ing the  bones  which  might  be  thrown  up  in  digging  graves. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Gloucester,  Hythe  and  Ripon,  it  was  a  portion 


of  the  crypt;  sometimes,  as  at  Old  St  Paul's  and  Worcester 
(both  now  destroyed),  it  was  a  separate  building  in  the  church- 
yard; sometimes 'chantry  diapels  were  attached  to  these  build- 
ings. Viollet-le-Duc  has  given  two  very  curious  examples  of 
such  ossuaires  (as  the  French  call  them) — one  from  Fleurance 
(Gers),  the  other  from  Faou^  (Finist^re). 

CHARNOCK,  JOB  (d.  1693),  EngUsh  founder  of  CalcutU, 
went  out  to  India  in  1655  or  1656,  apparently  not  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  but  soon  joined  it.  He  was  stationed 
at  Cossimbazar,  and  subsequently  at  Patna.  In  1685  he  became 
chief  agent  at  Hugli.  Being  besieged  there  by  the  Mogul  viceroy 
of  Bengal,  he  put  the  company's  goods  and  servants  on  board 
his  light  vessels  and  dropped  down  the  river  37  m.  to  the  village 
of  Sutanati,  a  place  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  what  is  now  Calcutta.  It  was  only,  however, 
at  the  third  attempt  that  Charnock  finally  settled  down  at  this 
spot,  and  the  selection  of  the  future  capital  of  India  was  entirely 
due  to  his  stubborn  resolution.  He  was  a  silent  morose  man ,  not 
popular  among  his  contemporaries,  but  ''alwajrs  a  faithful!  Man 
to  the  Company."    He  is  said  to  have  married  a  Hindu  widow. 

CHARNOCK  (or  Cbexnock),  ROBERT  (C.1663-X696),  English 
conspirator,  bdonged  to  a  Warwickshire  family,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  becoming  a  fellow  of  his 
college  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  When  in  1687  the  dispute 
arose  between  James  U.  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  over  the 
election  of  a  president  Chamock  favoured  the  first  royal  nominee, 
Anthony  Farmer,  and  also  the  succeeding  one,  Samuel  Parker, 
bishop  of  Oxford.  Almost  alone  among  the  fellows  he  was  not 
driven  out  in  November  1687,  and  he  became  dean  and  then 
vice-president  of  the  college  imder  the  new  regime,  but  was 
expelled  in  CXrtober  x688.  Residing  at  the  court  of  the  Stuarts 
in  France,  or  conspiring  in  England,  Chamock  and  Sir  George 
Barclay  appear  to  have  arranged  the  details  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  kill  William  HI.  near  Tumham  Green  in  February 
1696.  Barclay  escaped,  but  Chamock  was  arrested,  was  tried 
and  found  guilty,  and  was  hanged  on  the  i8th  of  March  1696. 

CHARMOCKITB,  a  series  of  foliated  igneous  rocks  of  wide 
distribution  and  great  importance  in  India,  Ceylon,  Madagascar 
and  Africa.  The  name  was  given  by  Dr  T.  H.  Holland  from  the 
fact  that  the  tombstone  of  Job  Chamock,  the  founder  of  Calcutta, 
is  made  of  a  block  of  this  rock.  The  chamockite  series  includes 
rocks  of  many  different  types,  some  being  acid  and  rich  in  quartz 
and  microcline,  others  basic  and  full  of  pyroxene  and  olivine,  while 
there  are  also  intermediate  varieties  corresponding  minera- 
logically  to  norites,  quartz-norites  and  diorites.  A  special 
feature,  recurring  in  many  members  of  the  group,  is  the  presence 
of  strongly  pleodiroic,  reddish  or  green  hypersthene.  Many  of 
the  minerals  of  these  rocks  are  "  schillerizedj"  as  they  contain 
minute  platy  or  rod-shaped  endosures,  disposed  parallel  to 
certain  crystallographic  planes  or  axes.  The  reflection  of  light 
from  the  surfaces  of  these  enclosures  gives  the  minerals  often 
a  peculiar  appearance,  e.g.  the  quartz  is  blue  and  opialescent,  the 
felspar  has  a  milky  shimmer  like  moonshine,  the  hypersthene  has 
a  bronzy  metaUoidal  gleam.  Very  often  the  different  rock  types 
occur  in  close  association  as  one  set  forms  bands  alternating  with 
another  set,or  veins  traversing  it,  and  where  one  fades  appears  the 
others  also  usually  are  foimd.  The  term  chamockite  conse- 
quently  is  not  the  name  of  a  rock,  but  of  an  assemblage  of  rock 
types,  connected  in  their  origin  because  arising  by  differentiation 
of  the  same  parent  magma.  The  banded  stmcture  which  these 
rocks  commonly  present  in  the  field  is  only  in  a  small  measure  due 
to  crushing,  but  is  to  a  large  extent  original,and  has  been  produced 
by  fluxion  in  a  viscous  crystallizing  intrusive  magma,  together 
with  differentiation  or  segregation  of  the  mass  into  bands  of  differ- 
ent chemical  and  mineralogical  composition.  Tliere  have  also 
been,  of  course,  earth  movements  acting  on  the  solid  rock  at  a 
later  time  and  injection  of  dikes  both  parallel  to  and  across  the 
primary  foliation.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  stmctures  of  the 
chamockite  series  is  the  history  of  the  most  primitive  gneisses 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
as  yet  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanations  to  offer.  A 
Striking  fact  is  the  very  wide  distribution  of  rocks  of  this  group 
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in  the  southern  hemisphere;  but  they  also,  oriocks  very  similar 
to  them,  occur  in  Norway,  France,  Gtfmany,  Scotland  and 
North  America,  though  in  diese  countries  they  have  been  mostly 
described  as  pyroxene  granulites,  pyroxene  gneisses,  anorthosites, 
&&  They  are  usually  regarded  as  being  of  Archean  age  (pre- 
Cambiian),  and  in  most  cases  this  can  be  definitely  proved, 
though  not  in  alL  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  in  spite  of  their 
great  age  their  minerals  are  often  in  excellent  preservation.  In 
India  they  form  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  the  Shevaroys  and  part  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  extending  southward  to  Cape  Cbmorin  and  re- 
appearing in  Ceylon.  Although  they  are  certainly  for  the  most 
part  igneous  gneisses  (or  orthogneisses),  rocks  occur  along  with 
them,  such  as  marbles,  scapolite  limestones,  and  corundum  rocks, 
which  were  probably  of  sedimentary  origin.  0*  S.  F.) 

CHARNWOOD  FOREST,  an  upland  tract  in  the  N.-W.  of 
Leicestershire,  England.  It  is  undulating,  rocky,  picturesque, 
and  in  great  part  barren,  though  there  are  some  extensive  tracts 
of  woodland;  its  elevation  is  generally  600  ft  and  upwards,  the 
area  exceeding  this  height  being  about  6x00  acres.  The  loftiest 
point,  Bardon  Hill,  is  9 1 3  ft.  (M  its  western  flank  lies  a  coalfield, 
with  Coalville  and  other  mining  towns,  and  granite  and  hone< 
stones  are  worked. 

CHAROLLES,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  SaAne-et-Loire,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Semence  and  the  Arconce,  39  m.  W.N.  W. 
of  M&con  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3228.  It  has 
a  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  primary  instance  and  commem, 
and  a  communal  college.  There  are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity ; 
the  town  manufactures  pottery,  and  is  the  centre  for  trade  in  the 
famous  breed  of  Charolais  cattle  and  in  agricultural  products. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Charolais  occupy  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Charolles 
was  the  capital  of  Charolais,  an  old  division  of  France,  which 
from  the  eariy  X4th  century  gave  the  title  of  count  to  its  possessors. 
In  1337  the  countship  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of 
Armagnac,  and  in  1390  it  was  sold  to  Philip  of  Burgimdy.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  in  his  youth  had  borne  the 
title  of  count  of  Charolais,  it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
but  in  X493  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  VIU.  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  representative  of  the  Burgtmdian  family.  Ulti- 
mately passing  to  the  Spanish  kings,  it  became  for  a  considerable 
period  an  object  of  dispute  between  France  and  Spain,  until  at 
length  in  1684  it  was  assigned  to  the  great  ConcCfi,  a  creditor  of 
the  king  of  Spain.    It  was  united  to  the  French  crown  in  1771. 

CHARON,  in  Greek  mythology^  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nyz 
(Night).  It  was  his  duty  to  ferry  over  the  Styx  (or  Acheron) 
those  souls  of  the  deceased  who  had  duly  received  the  rites  of 
burial,  in  payment  for  which  service  he  received  an  obol,  which 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse. .  It  was  only  exceptionally 
that  he  carried  living  passengers  (Aeneid,  vi.  39$  flf.).  As 
ferryman  of  the  dead  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer  or  Hesiod, 
and  in  this  character  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  He  is 
represented  as  a  morose  and  grisly  old  man  in  a  black  sailor's 
cape.  By  the  Etruscans  he  was  also  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
executioner  of  the  powers  of  the  nether  world,  who,  armed  with 
an  enormous  hammer,  was  associated  with  Mars  in  the  slaughter 
of  battle.  Finally  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  image  of  death 
and  the  world  below.  As  such  he  survives  in  the  Chares  or 
Charontas  of  the  modern  Greeks — a  black  bird  which  darts  down 
upon  its  prey,  or  a  winged  horseman  who  fastens  his  victims  to 
the  saddle  and  bears  them  away  to  the  realms  of  the  dead. 

See  J.  A.  Ambrosch,  De  Charonte  Etnueo  (1837).  a  learned  and 
exhaustive  monograph:  B.  Schmidt,  Volksleben  der  Neugriecken 
(1871),  i.  222-2<i;  O.  Waser,  Charon,  Charun,  Charos,  tnythologisch- 
arckdUogische  MOHograpkie  (1898):  S.  Rocco.  "  SuU*  origine  del 
Mito  di  Caronte,"  in  Rtvista  di  storia  antica,  ii.  (1897),  who  considers 
Charon  to  be  an  old  name  for  the  sun-god  Helios  embarking  during 
the  night  for  the  East. 

CHARONDAS,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catina  in  Sicily. 
His  date  is  uncertain.  Some  make  him  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras 
(c.  580-504  B.c);  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  'was  earlier 
Chan  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  (494-476),  since  his  laws  were  in 
oie  Amongst  the  Rhegians  until  they  were  abolished  by  that 


tyrant.  His  laws,  originally  writtenln  verse,  woe  atdofNed  by 
the  other  Chalddic  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  AcoonSag  to 
Aristotle  there  was  nothing  qwdal  about  these  bws,  except 
that  Charondas  introduced  actions  for  perjury;  bat  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  precasi<m  with  which  they  were  drawn  iip(P«Ci<ia, 
ii.  12).  The  story  that  Charondas  kiUed  htmaelf  beauae  he 
entered  the  public  assembly  wearing  a  sword,  which  «as  a 
violation  of  his  own  law,  is  also  toU  of  Diocles  and  Zaiencos 
(Diod.  Sic.  xiL  I X  -19).  The  fragments  of  laws  attxibuted  to  Um 
by  Stobaeus  and  Diodorus  are  of  late  (neo-Pythagorean)  origiiL 

See  Bentley,  On  Phaiaris,  which  (according  to  B.  Niese  so.  ia 
Paidy,  RialencydopOdie)  contains  what  u  even  now  the  beK  acamat 
of  Charondas;  A.  Holm,  CesckidUe  SieUuiu,  L;  F.  D.  Gcriach, 
Zcleukos,  Ckarondast  umd  PyUuionu  (1858);  also  art.  Gbskk  Lav. 

CHARPBNTIBR,  FRANCOIS  (x6ao-i703),  Frmdi  archaeo- 
logist and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  xsth  of 
February  x62a    He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  bat  was  employed 
by  Colbert,  who  had  determined  on  the  foondatioii  of  a  French 
^st  India  Company,  to  draw  up  an  explanatofy  acxxMmt  of  tlie 
project  for  Louis  XIV.    Charpentier  regarded  as  absord  the  me 
of  Latin  in  monumental  inscriptions,  and  to  him  was  cotrosted 
the  task  of  supplying  the  paintings  of  Lebnm  in  the  VcnatBes 
Gallery  with  BfptopnaLtt  legends.    His  verses  were  so  twfiffatat 
that  they  had  to  be  replacnl  by  others,  the  work  of  Radne  ani 
Boileau,  both  enemies  of  his.    Charpentier  in  his  F.mOfmrr  de  U 
langme  jranQoise  (1683)  had  anticipated  Penauit  in  the  funocs 
academical  diH>ute  ocmceming  the  rdatxve  merit  of  the  ancients 
and  modems.    He  is  credited  with  a  share  in  the  production  cf 
the  magnificent  series  of  medals  that  commemorate  the  pna- 
dpal  events  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.    Charpentier,  whc  vis 
long  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  1200  Hvres  from  OAert,  wu 
erudite  and  ingenious,  but  he  was  always  heavy  and  ooaraon- 
place.    His  other  works  include  a  VU  d4  Sotrale  (1650),  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Cyropatdia  of  Xenophon  (1658),  and  the  Tnki  it 
la  peiniure  Pwdanle  (1684). 

CHARRISRB,  AGNte  UABBLLB  telUB  DB  (t74i>-x8os). 
Swiss  author,  was  Dutch  by  birth,  her  loaaden  nuat  hast 
van  Tuyll  van  Seeroskericen  van  SUiylen.  .  She  maxxied  in  X771 
her  brother's  tutor,  M.  de  Charri^  and  settled  with  him  a: 
Colombier,  near  Lausaxme.  She  made  her  name  by  the  pohlia- 
tion  of  her  LeUres  neuckdtdcises  (Amsterdam,  17S4),  offering  a 
simple  and  attractive  picture  of  French  maxioera.  This,  with 
Calisle,  ou  UUres  icrites  de  Lausamu  (a  vols. Geneva,  xtSs-xtST. 
was  analysed  and  highly  praised  by  Sainte-Bcove  in  fab  Pmtrcit 
de  femmes  and  in  voL  iii  of  his  PorbraUt  liltiraint.  She  wrote 
a  number  of  other  novels,  and  some  political  tracts;  hot  is 
perhaps  best  remembered  by  her  liaison  with  Benjamin  Cobsus: 

between  1787  and  1796. 

Her  letters  to  Constant  were  printed  in  the  Kemm  ansar  (Apc3 
1844),  her  LeUnS'Mimoiru  by  EL  H.  Gauttieur  in  the  «a^  ir\«« 
in  X857,  and  all  the  avaikble  material  »  ndliaed  in  a  —liiMyJtifc 
on  her  and  her  work  by  P.  Godet,  Modamt  de  Chamirt  cS  ao  emt 
(3  vols.,  Geneva,  1906). 

CHARRON,  PIERRE  (1541-1603),  French  philononhgr,  ban 
in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  chUdrea  of  a  hookwfcT 
After  studying  law  he  practised  at  Paxis  as  aii  adroote,  bet. 
having  met  with  no  great  success,  entered  the  chnicfa,  aad  sooe 
gained  the  highest  popularity  as  a  preacher,  rising  to  the  digKtj 
of  canon,  and  being  appointed  preacher  in  ordinary  to  ICaxgOB^, 
wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre.    About  X588,  he  dctcnnmcd  u 
fulfil  a  vow  which  he  had  once  made  to  enter  a  ckastcr;  be: 
being  rejected  by  the  Carthusians  and  the  Cdestines,  he  fcr  i 
himself  absdved,  and  continued  to  follow  his  old  ptoiesEECA. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  sermons  at  Angers,  and  in  the  next  ynx 
passed  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  formed  a  famous  fxiendsliip  vith 
Montaigne.    At  the  death  of  Montaigne,  in  1591,  Cbama  vas 
requested  in  his  will  to  bear  the  Montaigne  anns. 

In  X594  ChaxTon  published  (at  first  anonymously,  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  "  Benoit  VaiOant,  Advocate  of  the  Hoh 
Faith,"  and  also,  in  1594,  in  his  own  name)  La  Trpis  Vinib  n 
which  by  methodical  and  orthodox  argufnents,  he  seeks  to  prot^e 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  true  religion,  that  the  tme  reKpoc  is 
the  Christian,  and  that  the  true  church  b  the  Roman  Cathobc 
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Hie  last  book  (which  is  three-fourths  of  the  whole  work)  b 
chiefly  an  answer  to  the  ft.mous  Protestant  work  entitled  Le 
Traiti  de  P£^is€  by  Du  Plessis  Momay;  and  in  the  second 
edition  (1595)  there  is  an  elaborate  reply  to  an  attack  made  on 
the  third  ViriU  by  a  Protestant  writer.  Les  Trots  YtriUs  ran 
through  several  editions,  and  obtained  for  its  author  the  favour 
of  the  bishop  of  Cahors,  who  appointed  him  grand  vicar  and 
theological  canon.  It  also  led  to  his  being  chosen  deputy  to  the 
general  ;usembly  of  the  clergy,  of  which  body  he  became  chief 
secretary.  It  was  followed  in  x6oo  by  Discours  ckreUienSt  a 
book  of  sermons,  similar  in  tone,  half  of  which  treat  of  the 
Eucharist.  In  x6oi  Charron  published  at  Bordeaux  his  third 
and  most  remarkable  work — the  famous  De  la  sagesse^  a  complete 
popular  system  of  moral  philosophy.  UsuaUy,  and  so  far 
correctly,  it  is  coupled  with  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  to  which 
the  author  is  under  very  extensive  obligations.  There  is,  however, 
dbtinct  individuality  in  the  book.  It  is  specially  interesting 
from  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  the  noan  by  whom  it  was 
written.  Con^icuous  as  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  against 
Atheists,  Jews  and  Protestants— without  resigning  this  position, 
and  still  upholding  practical  orthodoxy — Charron  suddenly 
stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  the  most  complete  intellectual 
scepticism.  The  De  la  sagesse,  which  represented  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  standpoint  of  Uie  Trois  ViriUs,  brought  upon  its 
author  the  most  violent  attacks,  the  chief  being  by  the  Jesuit 
Francis  Garasse  (1585-1631),  who  described  him  as  a  "brutal 
atheist."  It  received,  however,  the  warm  support  of  Henry  IV. 
and  of  the  president  Pierre  Jeannin  (1540-1623).  A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for.  In  1603,  notwithstanding  much 
opposition,  it  began  to  appear;  but  only  a  few  pages  had  been 
printed  when  Charron  died  suddenly  in  the  street  of  apoplexy. 
His  death  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  impiety. 

Charron's  psychology  is  sensationalist  With  sense  all  our 
knowledge  commences,  and  into  sense  aU  may  be  resolved. 
The  soul,  located  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  affected  by  the 
temperament  of  the  individual;  the  dry  temperament  produces 
acute  intelligence;  the  moist,  memory;  the  hot,  imagination. 
Dividing  the  intelligent  soul  into  these  three  facilities,  he  shows- 
after  the  manner  which  Francis  Bacon  subsequently  adopted — 
what  branches  of  science  correspond  with  each.  With  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul  he  merely  quotes  opinions.  The 
belief  in  its  immortality,  he  says,  is  the  most  universal  of  beliefs, 
but  the  most  feebly  supported  by  reason.  As  to  man's  power 
of  attaining  truth  his  scepticism  is  decided;  and  he  plainly 
declares  that  none  of  our  faculties  enable  us  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  In  comparing  man  with  the  lower  animals,' 
Charron  insists  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  nature.  The  latter 
have  reason;  nay,  they  have  virtue;  and,  though  inferior  in 
some  respects,  in  others  they  are  superior.  The  estimate  formed 
of  man  is  not,  indeed,  flattering.  His  most  essential  qualities 
are  vanity,  weakness,  inconstancy,  presumption.  Upon  this 
view  of  human  nature  and  the  human  lot  Charron  founds  his 
moral  system.  Equally  sceptical  with  Montaigne,  and  decidedly 
more  C3mical,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  deeper  and  sterner  tone. 
Man  comes  into  the  world  to  endiure;  let  him  endure  then,  and 
that  in  sQence.  Our  compassion  should  be  like  that  of 
God,  who  succours  the  suffering  without  sharing  in  their  pain. 
Avoid  vulgar  errors;  cherish  universal  sympathy.  Let  no  passion 
or  attachment  become  too  powerful  for  restraint.  Follow 
the  custoqis  and  laws  which  surround  you.  Morality  has  no 
connexion  with  religion. .  Reason  is  the  ultimate  criterion. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  Charron's  treatment  of  religion. 
He  insists  on  the  diversities  in  religions;  he  dwells  also  on  what 
would  indicate  a  common  origin.  All  grow  from  small  beginnings 
and  increase  by  a  sort  of  popular  contagion;  all  teach  that  God 
is  to  be  appeased  by  prayers,  presents,  vows,  but  especially,  and 
most  irrationally,  by  human  suffering.  Each  is  said  by  its 
devotees  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration.  In  fact,  however, 
a  man  is  a  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mahommedan,  before  he  knows  he 
is  a  man.  One  religion  is  built  upon  another.  But  while  he 
openly  declares  religion  to  be  "strange  to  common  sense," 
the  practical  result  at  which  Chanoa  arrives  is  that  one  is  not 


to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  faith,  but  to  be  '*  simple  and  obedient;" 
and  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  by  public  authority.  This  is  one 
rule  of  wisdom  with  regard  to  religion;  and  another  equally 
important  is  to  avoid  superstition,  which  he  boldly  defines  as 
the  belief  that  C»od  is  like  a  hard  judge  who,  eager  to  find  fault, 
narrowly  examines  our  sU^test  act,  that  He  is  revengeful  and 
hard  to  appease,  and  that  therefore  He  must  be  flattered  and 
importunol,  and  won  over  by  pain  and  sacrifice.  True  piety, 
which  b  the  first  of  duties,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  one's  self,  the  latter  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  the  former.  It  is  the  abasing  of  man,  the  exalting  of  God, — 
the  belief  that  what  He  sends  is  all  good,  and  that  aU  the  bad  ia 
from  ourselves.  It  leads  to  spiritual  worship;  for  external 
ceremony  is  merely  for  our  advantage,  not  for  His  ^ory.  Charron 
is  thus  Uie  founder  of  modem  secxxlarism.  His  political  views 
are  neither  original  nor  independent.  He  pours  much  hackneyed 
scorn  on  the  common  herd,  declares  the  sovereign  to  be  the 
source  of  law,  and  asserts  that  popular  freedom  is  dangerous. 

A  nimmary  and  defence  of  the  Satesse,  written  shortly  before  his 
death,  appeared  in  1606.  In  i60d  nis  friend  Michel  de  la  Roche- 
maiUet  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Sagesse  a  Life,  which  depicts 
Charron  as  a  most  amiable  man  of  purest  character.  His  complete 
works,  with  this  Life,  were  published  in  1635.  An  excellent 
abridgment  of  the  Sapesse  b  given  in  Tennemann's  PhilosopkUt 
vol.  ix. ;  an  edition  with  notes  by  A.  Duval  appeared  in  1820. 

See  Ltebscher,  Ckanon  u.  sein  Werkj  De  la  sagesu  (Leipzig,  1890) ; 
H.  T.  Buckle, /nlrod.  to  History  of  Cmlisation  in  Enaana,  vol.  ii.  19; 
Abb£  Lezat,  De  la  p^idiealion  sous  Henri  IV,  c.  vi. ;  J.  M.  Robertson, 
Short  History  of  Free  Thought  (London.  1906),  vol.  ii.  p.  19;  J. 
Owen,  Skepites  of  the  French  Renaissanu  (1893) ;  Lecky,  Rationalism 
in  Europe  (1865). 

CHARRUA,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  wild  and 
warlike,  formerly  ranging  over  Uruguay  and  part  of  S.  Brazil. 
They  were  dark  and  heavily  built,  fought  on  horses  and  used 
the  boUs  or  weighted  lasso.  They  were  always  at  war  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  Juan  Diaz  de  Solb  was  killed  by  them  in 
15x6.  As  a  tribe  they  are  now  almost  extinct,  but  the  modern 
Gauchos  of  Uruguay  have  much  Charrua  blood  in  them. 

CHART  (from  Lat.  carta,  ckarta,a.  map).  A  chart  b  a  marine 
map  intended  specially  for  the  use  of  seamen  (for  hbtory,  see 
Map),  though  the  word  b  also  used  loosely  for  other  varieties 
of  graphical  representation.  The  marine  or  nautical  chart  b 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  a 
ship  with  reference  to  the  land,  of  finding  the  direction  in  which 
she  has  to  steer,  the  distance  to  sail  or  steam,  and  the  hidden 
dangers  to  avoid.  The  surface  of  the  sea  on  charts  b  studded 
with  numerous  small  figures.  These  are  known  as  the  soundings, 
indicating  in  fathoms  or  in  feet  (as  shown  upon  the  title  of  the 
chart),  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  the  least  depth  of 
water  through  which  the  ship  may  be  sailing.  Charts  show  the 
nature  of  the  unseen  bottom  of  Uie  sea — ^with  the  irregularities 
in  its  character  in  the  shape  of  hidden  rocks  or  sand-banks,  and 
give  information  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  mariner. 
No  matter  how  well  the  land  maybe  surveyed  or  finely  delineated, 
unless  the  soundings  are  shown  a  chart  b  of  little  use. 

The  British  adiniralty  charts  are  compiled,  drawn  and  issued 
by  the  hydrographic  office.  Thb  department  of  the  admiralty 
was  established  under  Earl  Spencer  by  an  order  in  council  in 
i795>  consisting  of  the  hydrographer,  one  assistant  and  a 
draughtsman.  The  first  hydrographer  was  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
a  gentleman  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service.  From 
thb  small  beginning  arose  the  important  department  which  b 
now  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of  hydrographical  information 
to  the  whole  of  the  maritime  world.  The  charts  prepared  by  the 
officers  and  draughtsmen  of  the  hydrographic  office,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  adiniralty,  are 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  labours  of  British  naval  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  surveying  service;  and  also  from  valuable  con- 
tributions received  from  time  to  time  from  officers  of  the  royal 
navy  and  mercantile  marine.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  British 
sailors,  the  labours  of  other  nations  have  been  collected  and 
utilized.  Charts  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  have  naturally  been 
■  taken  from  the  surveys  made  by  the  various  nations,  and  in 
'  charts  of  other  quarters  of  the  world  considerable  assbtance  has 
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been  received  from  the  labours  of  French,  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
American  surveyors.  Important  work  is  done  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  American  navy,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  The  admiralty  charts  are  published  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  sailor  in  all  parts  of  the 
woiid.  They  may  be  classed  under  five  heads,  viz.  ocean,  general , 
and  coast  charts,  harbour  plans  and  physical  charts;  for 
instance,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  approaches  to 
Plymouth,  Plymouth  Sound  and  wind  and  current  charts.  The 
harbour  plans  and 'coast  sheets  are  constructed  on  the  simple 
principles  of  plane  trigonometry  by  the  surveying  officers.  (See 
Sukveying:  Nautical.)  That  important  feature,  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  sounding  line  or  wire;  all 
soundings  are  reduced  to  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
The  times  and  heights  of  the  tides,  with  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  tidal  streams,  are  also  ascertained.  These  MS.  charts 
are  forwarded  to  the  admiralty,  and  form  the  foundation  of  the 
hydrography  of  the  world.  The  ocean  and  general  charts  are 
compiled  and  drawn  at  the  hydrographic  office,  and  as  originals, 
existing  charts,  latest  surveys  and  maps,  have  to  be  consulted, 
their  compilation  requires  considerable  experience  and  is  a  pains- 
taking work,  for  the  compiler  has  to  decide  what  to  omit,  what 
to  insert,  and  to  arrange  the  necessary  names  in  such  a  manner 
that  while  full  information  is  given,  the  features  of  the  coast  are 
not  interfered  with.  As  a  very  slight  error  in  the  position  of  a 
light  or  buoy,  dot,  cross  or  figufe,  might  lead  to  grave  disaster, 
every  symbol  on  the  admiralty  chart  has  been  delineated  with 
great  care  and  consideration,  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  the 
effort  to  lay  before  the  public  the  labours  of  the  nautical  surveyors 
and  explorers  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  maritime  world; 
reducing  their  various  styles  into  a  comprehensive  system 
furnishing  the  intelligent  seaman  with  an  intelligible  guide, 
which  common  industry  will  soon  enable  him  to  appreciate  and 
take  full  advantage  of. 

As  certain  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  charts,  attention  is 
called  to  the  "  signs  and  abbreviations  adopted  in  the  charts 
published  by  the  admiralty."  Certain  parts  of  the  world  are  still 
unsurveyed,  or  not  surveyed  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  require- 
ments that  steamships  now  demand.  Charts  of  these  localities 
are  therefore  drawn  in  a  light  hair-line  and  unfinished  manner,  so 
that  the  experienced  seaman  sees  at  a  glance  that  less  trust  is  to 
be  reposed  upon  charts  drawn  in  this  manner.  The  charts  given 
to  the  public  are  only  correct  up  to  the  time  of  their  actual 
publication.  They  have  to  be  kept  up  to  date.  Recent  publi- 
cations by  foreign  governments,  newly  reported  dangers,  changes 
in  character  or  position  of  lights  and  buoys,  are  as  soon  as 
practicable  inserted  on  the  charts  and  due  notice  given  of 
such  insertions  in  the  admiralty  "  Notices  to  Mariners." 

The  charts  are  supplemented  by  the  Admiralty  Pilots,  or  books 
of  sailing  directions,  with  tide  tables,  and  lists  of  lighthouses,  light 
vessels,  &c.,  for  the  coasts  to  which  a  ship  may  Ix  bound.    The 

Rhysical  charts  are  the  continuation  of  the  work  so  ably  begun  by 
faury  of  the  United  States  and  FitzRoy  of  the  British  navy, 
and  give  the  sailor  a  good  general  idea  of  the  world's  ocean  winds 
and  currents  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year;  the  probable 
tracks  and  seasons  of  the  tropical  revolving  or  cyclonic  storms;  the 
coastal  winds;  the  extent  or  months  of  the  rainy  seasons;  localities 
and  times  where  ice  may  be  fallen  in  with;  and,  lastly,  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  stream  and  drift  currents  of  the  oceans.  (T.  A.  H.) 

CHARTER  (Lat.  charta,  carta,  from  Gr.  x^prrfif  originally  for 
papyrus,  material  for  writing,  thence  transferred  to  paper  and 
from  this  material  to  the  document,  in  O.  Eng.  hoc,  book),  a 
written  instrument,  contract  or  convention  by  which  cessions 
of  sales  of  property  or  of  rights  and  privileges  are  confirmed  and 
held,  and  which  may  be  produced  by  the  grantees  in  proof  of 
lawful  possession.  The  use  of  the  word  for' any  written  docu- 
ment is  obsolete  in  England,  but  is  preserved  in  France,  e.g.  the 
£cole  des  Chartcs  at  Paris.  In  feudal  timeschartcrs  of  privileges 
were  granted,  not  only  by  the  crown,  but  by  mesne  lords  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  well  to  communities,  such  as  boroughs, 
gilds  and  religiotis  foundations,  as  to  individuals.  In  modern 
usage  grants  by  charter  have  become  all  but  obsolete,  though  in 
En^and  this  form  is  still  used  in  the  incorporation  by  the  crown 
of  such  societies  as  the  British  Academy. 


The  grant  of  the  Great  Cliarter  by  King  Jolm  in  1215  (see 
Magna  Cakta),  which  guaranteed  the  preservatioiii  of  EniJiih 
liberties,  kd  to  a  speciaJ  association  of  the  word  with  csasti- 
tutional  privileges,  and  so  in  modem  times  it  has  been  app&d 
to  constitutions  granted  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects,  a 
contradistinction  to  those  based  on  "  the  wHi  of  the  people.'* 
Such  was  the  Charter  (Charte)  granted  by  Louis  XVIIL  to 
France  in  18 14.  In  Portugal  the  constitution  granted  by  Doo 
Pedro  in  J826  was  called  by  the  Frendi  party  the  "  Clnrter,'* 
while  that  devised  by  the  COrtes  id  1821  was  known  as  the 
"  Constitution."  Magna  Carta  also  suggested  to  the  English 
radicals  in  1838  the  name  "  People's  Charter,"  wiiicb  tbey  gave 
to  their  published  programme  of  reforms  (see  Cbaxtish).  This 
association  of  the  idea  of  h*berty  with  the  word  charter  M  to  its 
figurative  use  in  the  sense  of  freedom  or  licence.  This  is,  however, 
rare;  the  most  common  use  being  in  the  phrase  "chartered 
libertine  "  (Shakespeare,  Henry  V.  Act  L  Sc.  1)  from  the  deri- 
vative verb  "  to  charter,"  e.g.  to  grant  a  charter.  The  comnun 
colloquialism  "  to  charter,"  in  the  sense  ^f  to  take,  or  hire,  is 
derived  from  the  special  use  of  "  to  charter  "  as  to  hize  (a  ship) 
by  charter-party. 

CHARTERED  COMPANIES.  A  chartered  company  is  a 
trading  corporation  enjoying  certain  rights  and  privileges,  and 
bound  by  certain  obligations  under  a  special  charter  granted  to 
it  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  sUte,  such  charter  defining 
and  limiting  those  rights,  privileges  and  obligations,  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  Safh  ormrpaTiii^ 
existed  in  early  times,  but  have  undergone  changes  and  modi- 
fications in  accordance  with  the  developments  which  have  takes 
place  in  the  economic  history  of  the  states  where  they  ha\-c 
existed.  In  Great  BritaiA  the  first  trading  charters  were  granted, 
not  to  English  complies,  which  were  then  non-«xistcnt,  but 
to  branches  of  the  Haaseatic  League  (f.v.),  and  it  was  not  till 
2597  that  England  was  finally  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  chartered  company.  In  that  year  Queen  Elizabeth  closed 
the  steel-yard  where  Teutons  had  been  established  for  700  yean. 

The  origin  of  all  English  trading  companies  is  to  be  sou^t 
in  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple.  They  lingered  on  into  the  1 8th 
century,  but  only  as  a  name,  for  their  business  was  solely  to 
e)tport  English  products  which,  as  English  manufactures. grew, 
were  wanted  at  home.  Of  all  early  English  chartered  coiapanks, 
the  "  Merchant  Adventurers  "  conducted  its  operations  the  most 
widely.  Itself  a  development  of  very  early  trading  gilds,  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  it  employed  as  many  as  50,000  persons  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  enormous  influence  it  was  abk  to 
exercise  undoubtedly  saved  Antwerp  from  the  institution  of  the 
Inquisition  within  its  walls  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  British  trade  with  the  Netherlands  reached  in  one 
year  1 2,000,000  ducats,  and  in  that  of  James  L  the  company's 
yearly  commerce  with  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  was  as  much 
as  £1 ,000,000.  Hamburg  afterwards  was  its  principal  depot,  and 
it  became  known  as  the  "  Hamburg  Company."  In  the  '*  Mer- 
chant Adventurers'  **  enterprises  is  to  be  seen  the  germ  of  the 
trading  companies  which  had  so  remarkable  a  development  in  the 
1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries.  These  old  regulated  trade  gilds  passed 
gradually  into  joint-stock  associations,  which  were  capable  of  far 
greater  extension,  both  as  to  the  number  of  members  and  amount 
of  stock,  each  member  being  only  accountable  for  the  amount  of 
his  own  stock,  and  being  able  to  transfer  it  at  wiU  Xo  any  other 
person. 

It  was  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  eariy  Stuarts  that 
the  chartered  company,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  had 
its  rise.  The  discovery  of  the  New  Worid,  and  the  opening  out 
of  fresh  trading  routes  to  the  Indies,  gave  an  extraordir.ary 
impulse  to  shipping,  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise  through- 
out western  Europe.  The  English,  French  and  Dutch  go\'em- 
ments  were  ready  to  assist  trade  by  the  granting  of  charters  to 
trading  associations.  It  is  to  the  "  Russia  Company,"  which 
received  its  first  charter  in  1554,  that  Great  Britain  owed  Rs 
first  intercourse  with  an  empire  then  almost  unknown.  The 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  purely  chartered  company  annexing 
territory  is  to  be  fouQd  in  the  action  of  .this  cxunnany  in'settj^ 
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vp  a  cross  at  Spitzbergen  in  1613  with  King  James's  arms  upon  it 
Among  other  associations  trading  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
receiving  charters  at  this  time,  were  the  Turkey  Company 
(Levant  Co.)  and  the  Eastland  Company,  Both  the  Russia 
and  Turkey  Companies  had  an  important  effect  upon  British 
rdatiozis  with  those  empires.  They  maintained  British  influence 
in  those  countries,  and  even  paid  the  expenses  of  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  out  by  the  English  government  to  their  courts. 
The  Russiia  Company  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  Persia  through 
Russian  territory;  but  from  various  causes  their  business 
gradually  declined,  though  the  Turkey  Company  existed  in 
name  until  1835. 

The  chartered  companies  which  were  formed  during  this  period 
for  trade  with  the  Indies  and  the  New  World  have  had  a  more 
wide-reaching  influence  in  history.  The  extraordinary  career 
of  the  East  India  Company  (q.v.)  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Charters  were  given  to  companies  trading  to  Guinea,  Mozxmxo, 
Guiana  and  the  Canaries,  but  none  of  these  enjoyed  a  very  long 
or  prosperous  existence,*  principally  owing  to  the  difficulties 
caused  by  foreign  competition.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  North 
America  that  the  importance  of  the  chartered  company,  as  a 
colonizing  rather  than  a  trading  agency,  is  seen  in  its  fuU  develop- 
ment, "nie  "  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  which  still  exists  as  a 
conmiercial  concern,  is  dealt  with  under  its.  own  heading,  but 
tnost  of  the  thirteen  British  North  American  colonies  were  in 
their  inception  chartered  companies  very  much  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  history  of  these  companies  will 
be  found  under  the-  heading  of  the  different  colonies  of  which 
they  were  the  origin.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  two  classes  of  charters  are  to  be  found  in  force  among  the 
early  American  colonies:  (i)  Those  granted  to  trading  associa- 
tions, which  were  often  useful  when  the  colony  was  first  founded, 
but  which  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  progress  when  the 
country  had  become  settled  and  was  looking  forward  to  com- 
mercial expansion;  the  existence  of  these  charters  then  often 
led  to'  serious  conflicts  between  the  grantees  of  the  charter  and 
the  colonies;  ultimately  elective  assemblies  everywhere  super- 
seded control  of  ttading  companies^  (2)  The  second  dasa  of 
charters  were  those  granted  to  the  settlers  themselves,  to  protect 
them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  provincial 
governors.    These  were  highly  prized  by  the  colonists. 

In  France  and  Holland,  no  less  than  in  England,  the  institution 
of  chartered  companies  became  a  settled  principle  of  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  during  the  whole  of  the  period  in 
question.  In  France  from  1599  to  1789,  more  than  70  of  such 
companies  came  into  existence,  but  after  1770,  when  the  great 
Compagnie  des  Jndes  crientaUs  went  into  liquidation,  they  were 
almost  abandoned,  and  finally  perished  in  the  general  sweeping 
away  of  privileges  which  followed  ofl  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  economic  ideas  which  induced  the 
granting  of  charters  to  these  earlier  companies  and  animated 
their  promoters,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  entirely  consistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  government  at  the  time  and  what 
were  then  held  to  be  sound  commercial  views.  Under  the  old 
regime  everything  was  a  matter  of  monopoly  and  privilege,  and 
to  this  state  of  things  the  constitution  of  the  old  companies 
corresponded,  the  sovereign  rights  accorded  to  them  being  also 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  time.  It  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  then  that  private  individuals  could 
have  foimd  the  funds  or  maintained  the  magnitude  of  such 
enterprises.  It  was  only  this  necessity  which  induced  statesmen 
like  Colbert  to  countenance  them,  and  Montesquieu  took  the 
same  view  {Esprit  des  laiSf  t.  xx.  c.  xo).  John  de  Witt's  view 
was  that  sudi  companies  were  not  useful  for  colonization  properly 
so  called,  because  they  want  quick  returns  to  pay  their  dividends. 
So,  even  in  France  and  Holland,  opinion  was  by  no  means 
settled  as  to  their  utility.  In  Engird  historic  protests  were 
made  against  such  monopolies,  but  the  chartered  companies 
were  less  exclusive  in  England  than  in  either  France  or  Holland, 
the  governors  of  provinces  almost  always  allowing  strangers  to 
tiade  on  receiving  some  pecuniary  inducement    French  com- 


mercial companies  were  more  privileged,  exclusive  and  artificial 
than  those  in  Holland  and  England.  Those  of  Holland  may  be 
said  to  have  been  national  enterprises.  French  companies 
rested  more  than  did  their  rivals' on  false  principles;  they  were 
more  fettered  by  the  royal  power,  and  had  less  initiative  of  their 
own,  and  therefore  had  less  chance  of  surviving.  As  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  rules  which  prevented  the  growth  of  the  French 
companies,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  Protestants  were 
allowed  to  take  part  in  them.  State  subventions,  rather  than 
commerce  or  colonization,  were  often  their  object;  but  that  has 
been  a  characteristic  of  French  colonial  enteiprise  at  all  times. 

Such  companies,  however,  under  the  old  commercial  system 
could  hardly  have  come  into  existence  without  exclusive  privi- 
leges. Their  existence  might  have  been  prolonged  had  the 
whole  people  in  time  been  allowed  the  chance  of  participating 
in  them. 

To  sum  up  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  old  chartered  companies, 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  (x)  bad  administration;  (a)  want 
of  capital  and  credit^  (3)  bad  economic  organization;  (4) 
distribution  of  dividends  made  prematurely  or  fictitiously. 
But  those  survived  the  longest  which  extended  the  most  widely 
their  privileges  to  outsiders.  According  to  contemporary  pro- 
tests, they  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the 
countries  where  they  had  their  rise.  They  were  monopolies, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  obnoxious;  and  it  is  uxidoubted  that 
the  colonies  they  founded  only  became  prQq)erous  when  they 
had  escaped  from  their  yoke. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the  commercial  progress  of  their 
own  states.  They  gave  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  and  an 
impulse  to  the  development  of  its.  fleet  In  the  case  of  England 
and  Holland,  the  enterprise  of  the  companies  saved  them  from 
suffering  from  the  monopolies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  wars 
of  the  English,  and  those  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  were  paid  for  by  the  companies.  They  furnished 
tne  mother  country  with  Ixixuries  which,  by  the  x8th  century, 
had  become  necessaries.  They  offered  a  career  for  the  younger 
sons  of  good  families,  and  sometimes  greatly  assisted  h^ge  and 
useful  enterprises. 

During  the  lastlwenty  years  of  the  XQth  century  there  was  a 
great  revival  of  the  system  of  chartered  companies  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  general  growth  of  interest  in 
colonial  expahsion  and  commercial,  development  which  has 
made  itself  felt  almost  universally  among  European  nations. 
Great  Britain,  however,  alone  has  succeeded,  in  estabh'shing 
such  compaxiles  as  have  materially  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  "her  empire.  These  companies  succeed  or  fail  for  reasons 
different  from  those  which  affected  the  chartered  companies 
of  former  days,  though  there  are  points  in  common.  Apart 
from  causes  inherent  in  the  particular  case  of  each  company, 
which  necessitates  their  being  examined  separately,  recent 
experience  leads  us  to  lay  down  certain  general  principles 
regarding  them.  The  modem  companies  are  not  like  those  of 
the  t6th  and  x7th  centuries.  They  are  not  privileged  in  the 
sense  that  those  companies  were.  They  are  not  monopolists; 
they  have  only  a  limited  sovereignty,  always  being  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  home  government  It  is  true  that  they  have 
certain  advantages  given  them,  for  without  these  advantages 
no  capital  would  risk  itself  in  the  lands  where  they  carry  on  their 
operations.  They  often  have  very  heavy  corresponding  obliga^ 
tions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  one  (the  East  Africa)  where 
the  obligations  were  too  onerous  for  the  company  to  discharge, 
though  they  were  inseparable  from  its  position.  The  charters 
of  modem  companies  differ  in  two  points  stronj^y  from  those  of 
the  old:  they  contain  clauses  prohibiting  any  monopoly  of 
trade,  and  they  generally  confer  some  special  political  rights 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  political 
freedom  of  the  old  companies  was  much  greater.  In  these 
charters  state  control  has  been  made  a  distinguishing  feature. 
It  is  to  be  exfcrcised  in  almost  all  directions  in  which  the  companies 
may  come  into  contact  with  matters  political.  Of  course-,  it  is 
inevitable  in  all  disputes  of  the  companies  with  foreign  powers^ 
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and  is  extended  over  all  decrees  of  the  company  regarding  the 
administration  of  its  territories,  the  taxation  of  natives,  and 
mining  regulations.  In  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  natives  the  secretary  of  state  is  ex  officio  the 
judge,  and  to  the  secretary  of  state  (in  the  case  of  the  South 
Africa  Company)  the  accounts  of  administration  have  to  be 
submitted  for  his  approbation.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the 
British  character  of  the  company  is  insisted  upon  in  each  case 
in  the  charter  which  calls  it  into  life.  The  crown  always  retains 
complete  control  over  the  company  by  reserving  to  itself  the 
power  of  revoking  the  charter  in  case  of  the  neglect  of  its  stipula- 
tions. Special  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  charters  of  the  British 
East  Africa  and  South  Africa  Companies  enabling  the  government 
to  forfeit  their  charters  if  they  did  not  promote  the  objects 
alleged  as  reasons  for  demanding  a  charter.  This  bound  diem 
still  more  strongly;  and  in  the  case  of  the  South  Africa  Company 
the  duration  of  the  charter  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  years. 

The  chartered  company  of  these  days  is  therefore  very  strongly 
fixed  within  limits  imposed  by  law  on  its  political  action.  As  a 
whole,  however,  very  remarkable  results  have  been  achieved. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  personality  of 
the  men  who  have  had  the  supreme  direction  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  who  have,  by  their  social  position  and  personal  qualities, 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  public  With  the  exception  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they 
have  been  financially  successful,  but  in  the  domain  of  government 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  added  vast  territories  to 
the  British  empire  (in  Africa  about  z  ,700,000  sq.  m.),  and  in  these 
territories  they  have  acted  as  a  civilizing  force.  They  have  made 
roads,  opened  facilities  for  trade,  enforced  peace,  and  laid  at  all 
events  the  foundation  of  settled  administration.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  have  often  acted  unselfishly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  country  and  even  humanity. .  .We  may  instance  the 
anti-slavery  and  anti-alcohol  campaigns  which  have  been  carried 
on,  the  latter  certainly  being  against  the  immediate  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  companies  themselves.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
recognized  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  has  been  done  under  the 
influence  of  the  home  government.  The  occupation  of  Uganda 
certainly,  and  of  the  Nigerian  territory  and  Rhodesia  prob- 
ably, will  prove  to  have  been  rathef  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
than  of  the  companies  which  efifect«l  it  In  (he  two  cases  where 
the  companies  have  been  bought  out  by  the  state,  they 
have  had  no  compensation  for  much  that  they  have  expended. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  into  account 
actual  expenditure  day  by  day,  and  the  cost  of  wars.  To  use  the 
expression  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  the  shareholders  have 
been  compelled  in  some  cases  to  "  take  out  their  dividends  in 
philanthropy." 

The  existence  of  such  companies  to-day  is  justified  in  certain 
political  and  economic  conditions  only.  It  may  be  highly  desir- 
able for  the  government  to  occupy  certain  territories,  but  political 
exigencies  at  home  will  not  permit  it  to  inCur  the  expenditure,  or 
international  relations  may  make  such  an  undertaking  inex- 
pedient at  the  time.  In  such  a  case  the  formation  of  a  chartered 
company  may  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  it  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that,  directly  the  company's 
interests  begin  to  clash  with  those  of  foreign  powers,  the  home 
government  must  assume  a  protectorate  over  its  territories  in 
order  to  simplify  the  situation  and  save  perhaps  disastrous 
collisions.  So  long  as  the  political  rdations  of  sudi  a  company 
are  with  savages  or  semi-savages,  it  may  be  left  free  to  act,  but 
directly  it  becomes  involved  with  a  civilized  power  the  state  has 
(if  it  wishes  to  retain  the  territory)  to  acquire  by  piurchase  the 
political  rights  of  the  company,  and  it  is  obviously  much  easier  to 
induce  a  popular  assembly  to  grant  money  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  rights  already  existing  than  to  acquire  new  ones. 
With  the  strict  sjrstem  of  government  supervision  enforced  by 
modem  charters  it  is  not  easy  for  the  state  to  be  involved  against 
its  will  in  foreign  complications.  Economically  such  companies 
are  also  justifiable  up  to  a  certain  point.  When  there  is  no  other 
means  of  entering  into  comnu^rdal  relations  with  remote  and 
savage  races  save  by  enterprise  of  ^lich- magnitude  that  private 


individuals  could  not  incur  the  risk  involved,  then  a  cealitoj 
may  be  well  entrusted  with  special  privileges  for  the  puipoce.  ts 
an  inventor  is  accorded  a  certain  protectkm  by  law  by  means  of  a 
patent  which  enables  him  to  bring  out  his  invendon  at  a  pra&  if 
there  is  anything  in  it.    But  such  privileges  should  not  be  ooo- 
tinued  longer  than  is  necessary  for  tl^  purpose  of  leasoaaUy 
recompensing  the  adventurers.    A  successful  axmpany,  even 
when  it  has  lost  monopoly  or  privileges,  has,  by  its  command  d 
capital  and  general  resources,  established  so  strong  a  position  that 
private  individuals  or  new  companies  can  rarely  compete  with  it 
successfully.    That  this  is  so  is  deariy  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  at  present  constituted.    In  coloniring 
new  lands  these  companies  often  act  successfully.    They  have 
proved  more  potent  than  the  direct  action  of  govenments. 
This  may  be  seen  in  Africa,  where  France  and  England  hare  of 
late  acquired  vast  areas,  but  have  devek^)ed  them  with  very 
different  results,  acting  firom  the  opposite  prindf^es  of  private 
and  state  promotion  of  colonization.    Apart  from  natioaal 
characteristics,  the  individual  has  far  more  to  gain  under  tke 
British  system  of  private  enterprise.    A  strong  point  in  favour  of 
some  of  the  Briti^  companies  has  been  that  their  undertakings 
have  been  practically  extensions  of  existing  British  cdonics 
rather  than  entirely  isolated  ventures.    But  a  chartered  comply 
can  never  be  anything  but  a  transition  stage  of  c6k»izatioB; 
sooner  or  later  the  state  must  take  the  lead.    A  company  may  act 
benefidally  so  long  as  a  country  is  undeveloped,  but  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  even  scmi-dvilized  its  conflicts  with  private  interests 
become  so  frequent  and  serious  that  its  authority  has  to  make 
way  for  that  of  the  central  government 

The  companies  which  have  been  formed  in  France  during 
recent  years  do  not  yet  afford  material  for  profitable  study,  for 
they  have  been  subject  to  so  mudi  vexatious  interference  from 
home  owing  to  lack  of  a  fixed  system  of  control  sanctioned  by 
government,  that  they  have  not  been  able,  like  the  British,  to 
develop  along  their  own  lines. 

'  See  also  Boxkeo ;  Nicbria  ;  B arr.  East  Afmca  ;  Rhodbska  ;  Ac 
The  following  ^kotVa  deal  with  the  subject  of  chartered  companie 
generally :  Bonnassieux,  Les  Grandes  Compagnies  dt  commerce  (Pkra, 
1892);  Chailly-Bert,  Lis  Compagnies  de  cSonisatum  sous  raacien 
rfgime  (Paris,  1898)^  Cawston  and  ^eane.  The  Early  CkarUnd 
Companies  (London,  1896);  W.  Cunningham,  A  Histery  of  British 
Industry  and  Commerce  ^Cambridge,  1890,  1893) ;  Eseitoa,  A  ^tert 


History  of  British  ColonuU  Policy  (London,  1897);  J.  Scott  Kdtk. 
The  Partition  of  Africa  (Loadon,   1895);  Leroy-Beau 
colonisation  che»  les  peuples  modemes  (Paris,  1898);  Les  NoupeBes 


Sociitis  anglo-saxonnes  (Paris,  1897);  MacDonald,  Select  Charten 
illustrative  of  American  History,  1606-177^  (New  York.  1899): 
B.  P.  Poore,  Federal  and  State  ConsHtuitonSt  &c  pVashingioa, 
1877;  a  more  complete  collection  of  American  colonial  charters! ; 
H.  L.  Osgood,  American  Colonies  in  Ike  xpk  CenL  (1904-73: 
Carton  de  Wiart,  Les  Grandes  ComPjaenies  cohntales  angjUiises  au  ifT* 
siicle  (Paris,  1899).  Also  see  articles  "  Compagnies  de  Charte.** 
"  Colonies."  "  Pnvilige,"  fn  Nouoeau  Diciitmnttveliconamiepotitui^i 
(Paris,  1892);  and  article  "Companies,  Charteredi"  iA  ^mcyaa- 
paedia  of  the  Laws  of  Engfand^  edited  by  A.  Wood  Renton  (Londoa, 
1907- 1909).  CW.  B.  Dc.) 

CHARTERHOUSE.  This  name  is  an  Eng^  corruption  of 
the  French  maison  chartreuse,  a  religious  house  of  the  Caithosiaa 
order.  As  such  it  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  England,  in  various 
places  (e.g.  Charterhouse-on-Mendip,  Charteihouse  Hinton) 
where  the  Carthusians  were  established.  It  is  most  familiar, 
however,  in  its  application  to  the  Charterhouse,  London.  On 
a  site  near  th6  old  dty  wall,  west  of  the  modem  thoroo^hfare 
of  Aldersgate,  a.Carthusian  monastery  was  founded  in  1371  by 
Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  a  knight  of  French  birth.  After  its 
dissolution  in  1535  the  property  passed  through  various  hands. 
In  1558,  while  in  the  possession  of  Lord  North,  it  was  occupied 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  during  the  preparations  for  her  coronation, 
and  James  I.  held  court  here  on  his  first  entrant  into  London. 
The  Charterhouse  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  but  in  May  i6zx  it  came  into  those  of  Thomas 
Sutton  (1532-16x1)  of  Snaith,  Lincolnshire.  He  acquired  a 
fortune  by  the  discovery  of  coal  On  two  estates  which  he  had 
leased  near  Newcasde-on-Tyne,  and  aft^wards,  removing  to 
London,  he  carried  on  a  commercial  career.  In  the  year  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  Z2th  of  December  i6zt,  he 
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endowed  a  hospital  on  the  site  of  the  Charterhouse,  calling  it  the 
hospital  of  King  James;  and  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  moneys 
to  maintain  a  chapel,  hospital  (almshouse)  and  school.  The  will 
was  hotly  contested  but  upheld  in  court,  and  the  foundation  was 
finally  constituted  to  afford  a  home  for  eighty  male  pensioners 
(*'  gentlemen  by  descent  and  in  poverty,  soldiers  that  have  borne 
arms  by  sea  or  land,  merchants  decayed  by  piracy  or  shipwreck, 
or  servants  in  household  to  the  King  or  Queen's  Majesty  "),  and 
to  educate  forty  boys.  The  school  developed  beyond  the  original 
intentions  of  its  founder,  and  now  ranks  among  the  most  eminent 
public  schools  in  England.  In  1872  it  was  removed,  during  the 
headmastcrship  (1863-1897)  of  the  Rev.  William  Haig-Brown 
(d.  1907),  to  new  buildings  near  Godalming  in  Surrey,  which  were 
opened  on  the  i8th  of  June  in  that  year.  The  number  of  founda- 
tion scholarships  is  increased  to  sixty.  The  scholars  are  not  now 
distinguished  by  wearing  a  special  dress  or  by  forming  a  separate 
house,  though  one  house  is  known  as  CSownboys,  preserving 
the  former  title  of  the  scholars.  The  land  on  which  the  old 
school  buildings  stood  in  London  was  sold  for  new  buildings 
to  accommodate  the  MerchantTaylors'  school,  but  the  pensioners 
still  occupy  their  picturesque  home,  themselves  picturesque 
figures  in  the  black  gowns  designed  for  them  imder  the  founda- 
tion. The  buildings,  of  mellowed  red  brick,  include  a  panelled 
chapel,  in  which  is  the  founder's  tomb,  a  fine  dining-hall, 
governors'  room  with  ornate  ceiling  and  tapestried  walls,  the  old 
library,  and  the  beautiful  great  staircase. 

CHARTER-PARTY  (Lat.  charta  partita,  a  legal  paper  or 
instrument,  "  divided,"  i.e.  written  in  duplicate  so  that  each 
party  retains  haIO»  a  written,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
printed,  contract  between  merchant  and  shipowner,  by  whidi 
a  ship  is  let  or  hired  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  specified 
voyage,  or  for  a  definite  period.    (See  Atfreichtuent.) 

CHARTERS  TOWERS,  a  mining  town  of  Devonport  county, 
Queensland,  Australia,  82  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Townsville  and 
820  m.  direct  N.N. W.  of  Brisbane.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant gold-field,  the  reefs  of  which  improve  at  the  lower 
depths,  the  deepest  shaft  on  the  field  being  3558  ft.  below  the 
surface-level.  The  gold  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  An  abundant 
water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  Burdekin  river,  some  8  m.. 
distant.  The  population  of  the  town  in  xgoi  was  5523;  but 
within  asm.  radius  it  was  30,976.  Charters  Towers  became 
a  municipality  in  1877. 

'CHARTIER,  ALAIN  (c.  X393-c.i43o),Frendipoet  and  political 
writer^  was  bom  at  Bayeux  about  1393.  Chartier  belonged* 
to  a  family  marked  by  ransiderable  tlbility.  His  eldest  brother 
Guillaume  became  bishop  of  Paris;  and  lliomas  became  notary 
to  the  king.  Jean  Chartier,  a  monk  of  St  Denis,  whose  history 
of  Charles  VII.  is  printed  in  vol.  iii.  of  La  Grands  Ckroniptes  de 
Saint-Denis  (1477),  ^"^^^  D>ot,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  also  a 
brother  of  the  poet  Alain  studied,  as  his  elder  brother  had  done, 
at  the  university  of  Paris.  His  earliest  poem  is. the  Livre  des 
guatre  dames,  written  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.-  This  was 
followed  by  the  Dibai  du  rtoeUle-malin,  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
merci,  and  others.  None  of  these  poems  show  any.  very  patriotic 
feeling,  though  Chartier's  prose  is  evidence  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  He  foUowed  the 
fortunes  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  acting  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  derk,  notary  and  financial  secretary.  In  1432 
lie  wrote  the  famous  Quadrilogue-inveclif,  The  interkKutors 
in  this  dialogue  are  France  herself  and  the  three  orders  Of  the 
state.  Chartier  lajrs  bare  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  army  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasants.  He  rendered  an  iinmense  service  to 
his  country  by  maintaining  that  the  cause  of  France,  though 
desperate  to  all  appearance,  was  not  yet  lost  if  the  contending 
factions  could  lay  aside  their  differences  in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy.  In  X4i4  Chartier  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Germany, 
and  three  years  later  he  accompanied  to  Scotland  the  mission 
sent  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the.n 
not  four  years  old,  with  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI. 
In  X439  he  wrote  the  Livre  d*espirance,  which  contains  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  nobility  and  clergy.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
diatribe  oA  the  courtiers  0/  Charles  VII.  entitled  Le  Curial, 


translated  into  English  .{Stre  folawetk  ike  copy  of  a  Idiri 
whyche  maistre  A.  Ckaretier  wrote  to  kis  brother)  by  Caxton 
about  X484.  The  date  of  his  death  is  to  be  placed  about  1430.' 
A  Latin  epitaph,  discovered  in  the  i8th  century,  says,  however, 
that  he  was  archdeacon  of  Paris,  and  declares  that  he  died  in  the 
city  of  Avignon  in  1449.  I^s  '^  obviously  not  authentic,  for 
Alain  described  himself  as  a  simple  clcrc  and  certainly  died  long 
before  1 449.  The  story  of  the  famous  kiss  bestowed  by  Margaret 
of  Scotland  on  la  pricieuse  bouche  de  lagudle  sont  issus  et  sortis 
tant  de  bans  mots  et  vertueuses  paroles  is  mythical,  for  Margaret 
did  not  come  to  France  till  X436,  after  the  poet's  death;  but  the 
story,  first  told  by  Guillaume  Bouchet  in  his  Annates  d*Aquitaine 
(1524),  is  interesting,  if  only  as  a  proof  of  the  high  degree  o^ 
estimation  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day  was  held.  Jean 
de  Masles,  who  aimotated  a  portion  of  his  verse,  has  recorded 
how  the  pa|;cs  and  young  genUemoi  of  that  epoch  were  required 
daily  to  leam  by  heart  passages  of  his  BrMaire  des  nobles. 
John  Lydgate  studied  him  affectionately.  His  Bdle  Dame  sans 
merci  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Richard  Ros  abouf 
X640,  with  an  introduction  of  his  own;  and  Clement  Marot  and 
Octavien  de  Satnt-Gelais,  writing  fifty  years  after  his  death, 
find  many  fair  words  for  the  old  poet,  their  jnaster  and  pre- 
decessor. 

See  Mancel,  Alain  Chartier,  itude  biNiotrapkique  et  littiraire,  8va 
(Paris.  1849);  D.  Defaunay's  Aude  sur  Alain  Chartier  (1876),  with 
considerabw  extracts  from  his  writinn.  His  works  were  edited  by 
A.  Duchesne  (Paris,  1617).  On  ^ean  Chartier  see  Vallct  de  Viriville« 
"  Essaia  critiques  sur  1m  histoncns  originaux  du  r^ne  de  Charles 
VIII."  in  the  Bibl.  de  VEuU  des  Chartes  (July-August  1857). 

CHARTISH»  the  name  given  to  a  movement  for  political 
reform  in  England,  from  the  so-called  "  People's  Charter  "  or 
"  National  Charter,"  the  document  in  which  in  X838  the  scheme 
of  reforms  was  embodied.  The  movement  itself  may  be  traced 
to  the  latter  years  of  the  x8th  centuiy.  Checked  for  a  while  by 
the  reaction  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  awful  misery  that  followed 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  economic  changes  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  The  Six  Acts  of  181 9  were  directed, 
not  only  against  agrarian  and  industrial  rioting,  but  against 
the  political  movement  of  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  the 
spokesman  in  the  House  of  (Commons,  which  demanded  man- 
hood suffrage,  the  ballot,  axmual  parliaments,  the  abolition  of 
the  property  qualification  for  members  of  parliament  and  thei^ 
payment.  The  movement  was  checked  for  a  while  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  X832;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  thrt,  though 
the  middle  classes  had  been  enfranchised,  the  economic  and 
political  grievances  of  the  labouring  population  remained  un- 
redressed. Two  separate  movements  now  developed:  one 
socialistic,  associated  with  the  name  of  Robert  Owen;  the- other 
radical,  aiming  at  the  enfranchisement  of  the  "  masses  "  as  the 
first  step  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  latter  was 
represented  in  the  Working  Men's  Association,  by  which  in  X838 
the  "  People's  Charter  "  was  drawn  up.  It  embodied  exactly 
the  same  programme  as  that  of  the  radical  reformers  mentioned 
above,  with  the  addition  of  a  demand  for  equal  electoral  districts. 

In  support  of  this  programme  a  vigorous  agitation  began,  the 
principal  leader  of  which  was  Feargus  O'Connor,  whose  irrespon- 
sible and  erratic  oratory  produced  a  vast  effect.  Monster 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  seditious  language  was  occasionally 
used,  and  slight  collisions  with  the  military  took  place.  Petitions 
of  enormous  size,  signed  in  great  part  with  fictitious  names,  were 
presented  to  parliament;  and.  a  great  many  newspapers  were 
started,  of  tvhich  the  Northern  Star,  conducted  by  Feargus 
O'Connor,  had  a  circulation  of  50,000.  In  November  X839  a, 
Chartist  mob  consisting  of  miners  and  others  made,  an  attack 
on  Newport,  Mon.  The  rising  was  a  total  failure;  the  leaders, 
John  Frost  and  two  others,  were  seized,  were  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  were  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence,  however, 
was  changed  to  one  of  transportation,  and  Frost  spent  over 
fourteen  years  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  1 854  he  was  pardoned, 
and  from  X856  until  his  death  on  the  29th  of  July  X877  he  lived 
in  England.  In  X840  the  Chartist  movement  was  still  further 
organized  by  the  inauguration  at  Manchester  of  the  National 
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Charter  Association,  which  rapidly  became  powerful,  being  the 
head  of  about  400  sister  societies,  which  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered 40,000  members.  Some  time  after,  efforts  were  made 
towards  a  coalition  with  the  more  moderate  radicals,  but  these 
failed;  aivd  a  land  scheme  was  started  by  O'Connor,  which 
prospered  for  a  few  years.  In  1844  the  uncompromising  spirit 
of  some  of  the  leaders  was  well  illustrated  by  their  hostUoattitude 
towards  the  Anti  -  Corn  -  Law  League.  O'Connor,  eq>edaUy, 
entered  into  a  public  controversy  with  Cobden  and  Bright,  in 
which  he  was  worsted.  But  it  was  not  till  1848,  during  a  season 
of  great  suffering  among  the  working  classes,  .and  under  the 
influence  of  the  revolution  at  Paris,  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
Chartist  movement  was  discovered  and  the  prevalent  discon- 
tent became  known.  Early  in  March  disturbances  occurred  in 
Glasgow  which  required  the  intervention  of  the  military,  while 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  all  over  the  west  of  Scotland  the 
operatives  were  ready  to  rise  in  the  event  of  the  main  movement 
succeeding.  Some  agitation,  too,  took  place  in  Edinburgh  and 
in  Manchester,  but  of  a  milder  nature;  in  fact,  while  there  was 
a  real  and  widespread  discontent,  men  were  indisposed  to  resort 
to  decided  measures. 

The  principal  scene  of  intended  Chartist  demonstration  was 
l.ondon.  An  enormous  gathering  of  half  a  million  was  announced 
for  the  loth  of  April  on  Kennington  Common,  from  which  they 
were  to  march  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  present  a  petition 
signed  by  nearly  six  million  names,  in  order  by  this  imposing 
display  of  numbers  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  six  points. 
Probably  some  of  the  more  violent  members  of  the  party  thought 
to  imitate  the  Parisian  mob  by  taking  p>ower  entirely  into  their  own 
hands.  The  announcement  of  the  procession  exci  ted  great  alarm, 
and  the  most  decided  measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
prevent  a  rising.  The  procession  was  forbidden.  The  military 
were  called  out  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  by  him  concealed  near  the  bridges  and  other  points  where  the 
procession  might  attempt  to  force  its  way.  Even  the  Bank  of 
England  and  other  public  buildings  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  special  constables,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  170,000,  were 
enrolled,  one  of  whom  was  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  emperor 
of  the  French.  After  all  these  gigantic  preparations  on  both  sides 
the  Chartist  demonstration  proved  to  be  a  very  insignificant  affair. 
Instead  of  half  a  million,  only  about  50,000  assembled  on  Ken- 
nington Common,  and  their  leaders,  Feargus  O'Connor  and 
Ernest  Charles  Jones,  shrank  from  the  responsft)ility  of  braving 
the  authorities  by  conducting  the  procession  to  the  Houses  of 
Pariiament  The  monster  petition  was  duly  presented,  and 
scrutinized,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  signatures  was 
found  to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  most 
unheard-of  falsification  of  names  had  been  resorted  to.  There- 
after the  movement  specially  called  Chartism  soon  died  out. 
It  became  merged,  so  far  as  its  political  programme  is  con- 
cerned, with  tho  advancing  radicalism  of  the  general  democratic 
movement. 

CHARTRESt  a  city  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Paris  on  the  rail- 
way to  Le  Mans.  Pop.  (1906)  19,433.  Chartres  is  built  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eure,  on  a  hill  crowned  by  its  famous  cathedral, 
the  spires  of  which  arc  a  landmark  in  the  surrounding  country. 
To  the  south-east  stretches  the  fruitful  plain  of  Bcauce,  "  the 
granary  of  France,"  of  which  the  town  is  the  commercial  centre.. 
The  Eure,  which  at  this  point  divides  into  three  branches, 
is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  some  of  them  ancient,  and  is 
fringed  in  places  by  remains  of  the  old  fortifications,  of  which 
the  Porte  Guillaume  (14th  century),  a  gateway  flanked  by  towers, 
is  the  most  complete  q>ecimen.  The  steep,  narrow  streets  of  the 
eld  town  contrast  with  the  wide,  shady  boulevards  which  encircle 
it  and  divide  it  from  the  suburbs.  The  Clos  St  Jean,  a  pleasant 
park,  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  squares  and  open  spaces  are 
numerous.  The  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  (see  Akchitecture: 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  Architecture  in  France;  and  Cathedral), 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  ii)  France,  was  founded  in  the 
xith  century  by  Bishop  Fulbert  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church 
destroyed  by  fire.    In  1x94  another  conflagration  laid,  waste 


the  new  building  thenliardly  completed;  but  clcrcy  and  people 
set  zealously  to  work,  and  the  main  part  of  the  present  stmctare 
was  finished  by  1240.  Though  theic  have  been  numerovB  nunor 
additions  and  alterations  since  that  time,  the  general  character 
of  the  cathedral  is  unimpaired.  The  ui^ier  woodwork  was  coc- 
sumed  by  fire  in  1836,  but  the  rest  of  the  buflding  was  saved. 
The  statuary  of  the  lateral  portals,  the  stained  glass  6(  the  1  jih 
century,  and  the  choir-screen  of  the  Renaissance  are  all  uDique 
from  the  artistic  standpoint.  The  cathedral  is  also  renovDcd  for 
the  beauty  and  perfect  proportions  of  Hs  western  towers.  That 
to  the  south,  the  Clocher  Vicux  (351  ft.  high),  dates  from  the  12th 
century;  its  upper  ptortion  is  lower  and  less  rich  in  design  thin 
that  of  the  Clocher  Neuf  (377  ft.),  which  was  not  con^eted  tdl 
the  x6th  century.  In  length  the  cathedra]  measures  440  ft.,  its 
choir  measures  150  ft  across,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is 
X  2  X  ft.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Pierre,  dating  chicffy  frooi  the  ijih 
century,  contains,  besides- some  fine  stained  glass,  twdve  repre- 
sentations of  the  apostles  in  enamel,  executed  about  1547  by 
L6onard  Limosin.  Of  the  other  churches  of  Chartres  the  chief 
are  St  Aignan  (x3th,  x6th  and  17th  centuries)  and  St  Martin-au- 
Val  (i2th  century).  The  h6tcl  de  ville,  a  building  of  the  17th 
century,  containing  a  museum  and  h'brary,  an  older  h6iel  de 
ville  of  the  xjth  century,  and  several  medieval  and  RcnaissaiMx 
houses,  are  of  interest.  There  is  a  statue  of  General  F.  S 
Marceau-Desgraviers  (b.  1769),  a  native  of  the  towiL 

The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefecture,  a  court  of  arizes, 
and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  training  colleges,  a  lyc£e  for  boys,  a  conununal 
college  for  girls,  and  a  branch  of  the  Baxak  of  Fraxux.  Its  trade 
is  carried  on  chiefly  on  market-days,  when  the  peasants  of  the 
Beauce  bring  their  crops  arid  live-stock  to  be  sold  and  make 
their  purchases.  The  game-jHes  and  other  delicades  of  Chartres 
are  well  known,  and  the  industries  also  include  6onr-miIliaK, 
brewing,  distilh'ng,  iron-founding,  leather  fhanufacturc,  dyaag, 
and  the  manufacture  of  stained  ^ass,  billiard  requisites, 
hosiery,  &c 

Chartres  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Camutes,  and 
by  the  Romans  was  called  AuUicum^  from  the  river  Aviv* 
(Eure),  and  afterwards  civitas  Camutum.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Normans  in  858,  and  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  them  in  91  x. 
In  14x7  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  it  was 
recovered  in  X432.  It  was  attadced  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Protestants  in  X568,  and  was  taken  in  159;  by  Henry  IV.,  who 
was  crowned  there  three  years  afterwards.  In  the  FraDa>-Germ3n 
War  it  was  seized  by  the  Germans  on  the  21st  of  October  1870, 
and  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign  an  important 
centre  of  operations.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  Beauce,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  countship 
which  was  held  by  the  counts  of  Bloisand  Champagne  and  after- 
wards by  the  house  of  Chfttillon,  a  member  of  which  in  1286  sold 
it  to  the  crown.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  x  528  by 
Francis  I.  After  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  title  of  duke  oif 
Chartres  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orleans. 

Sec  M.  T.  Bulteau.  Monotrapkiedelacathidralede  Cherlres  (1887): 
A.  Picrval,  Charirrs,  sa  aUhldrale,  ses  wuntuments  (1896);  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Masse,  Chartres:  its  Cathedral  and  Gairches  (1900}. 

CHARTREUSE,  a  liqueur,  so  called  from  having  been  made 
at  the  famous  Carthusian  monastery.  La  Gnuide  Chartreuse,  at 
Grenoble  (see  below).  In  consequence  of  the  Associations  Law, 
the  Chartreux  monks  left  France  in  1904,  and  now  continue  the 
m  anufacture  of  this  liqueur  in  Spairu  There  are  two  main  varieties 
of  Chartreuse,  the  green  and  the  yellow.  The  green  contat» 
about  57,  the  yellow  about  43%  of  alcohol.  There  are  other 
differences  due  to  the  varying  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
flavouring  matters  employed,  but  the  secrets  of  manufacture  are 
jealously  guarded.  The  genuine  liqueur  is  undoubtedly  produced 
by  means  of  a  distillation  process. 

CHARTREUSE,  LA  GRANDE,  the  mother  house  of  the  very 
severe  order  of  Carthusian  monks  (see  CARTHtJSiAys).  It  is 
situated  in  tbe  French  department  of  the  Isere,  about  X7|  m- 
N.  of  Grenoble,  at  a  height  of  3205  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the  heart 
of  a  group  of  limestone  mountains,  and  not  far  from  the  source 
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of  the  Guiers  Mort.  The  original  settlement  here  was  founded 
by  St  Bruno  about  1084,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
village  to  the  S.E.,  formerly  known  as  Cartusia,  and  now  as  St 
Pierre  de  Chartreuse.  The  first  convent  on  the  present  site  was 
built  between  113a  and  X137,  but  the  actual  buiklings  date  only 
from  about  1676,  the  older  ones  having  been  often  burnt.  The 
convent  stands  in  a  very  picturesque  position  in  a  large  meadow, 
sloping  to  the  S.W.,  and  watered  by  a  tiny  tributary  of  the  Guiers 
Mort.  On  the  north,  fine  forests  extend  to  the  Col  de  la  Ruch^e, 
and  on  the  west  rise  well-wooded  heights,  while  on  the  east 
tower  white  limestone  ridges,  culminating  in  the  Grand  Som 
(6670  ft.)>  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Carthusian 
monks  was  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  lived  here  from  xi6o  to 
X181,  when  he  went  to  England  to  found  the  first  Carthusian 
hotise  at  Witham  in  Somerset;  in  xx86  he  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  before  his  death  in  1200  had  built  the  angel  choir 
and  other  portions  of  the  wonderful  cathedral  there. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  convent  is  from  St  Laurent  du 
Pont,  a  village  situated  on  the  Guiers  Mort,  and  largely  built 
by  the  monks — it  is  connected  by  steam  tramways  with  Voiron 
(for  Grenoble)  and  St  Beron  (for  Chamb^ry).  Among  the  other 
routes  may  be  mentioned  those  from  Grenoble  by  Le  Sappey,  or 
by  the  Col  de  la  Charmette.  or  from  Chamb^ry  by  the  Col  de 
Couz  and  the  village  of  Les  Echcllcs.  St  Laurent  is  about  5  )  m. 
from  the  convent.  The  road  mounts  along  the  Guiers  Mort  and 
soon  reaches  the  hamlet  of  Fourvoirie,  so  called  from  forata  via, 
as  about  X510  the  road  was  first  pierced  hence  towards  the 
convent.  Here  are  iron  forges,  and  here  was  formerly  the  chief 
centre  of  the  manufacture  of  the  famed  Chartreuse  liqueur. 
Be3rond,'the  road  enters  the  "  D^rt  "  and  passes  through  most 
delightful  scenery.  Some  way  farther  the  Guiers  Mort  is  crossed 
by  the  modem  bridge  of  St  Bruno,  the  older  bridge  of  Parant 
being  stiU  visible  higher  up  the  stream.  Here  begi  ns  the  splendid 
carriage  road,  constructed  by  M.  E.  Viaud  between  1854  and 
1856.  It  soon  passes  beneath  the  bold  pinnacle  of  the  Oeillette 
or  Aiguillette,  be3rond  which  formerly  women  were  not  allowed 
to  penetrate.  After  passing  through  four  tunnels  the  road  bends 
north  Graving  the  Guiers  Mort  which  flows  past  St  (Pierre  de 
Chartreuse) ,  and  the  valley  soon  opens  to  form  the  upland  hollow 
in  which  are  the  buildings  of  the  convent.  These  are  not  very 
striking,  the  high  roofs  of  dark  slate,  the  cross-surmounted 
turrets  and  the  lofty  clock-tower  being  the  chief  features.  But 
the  situation  is  one  of  ideal  peace  and  repose.  Women  were 
formerly  lodged  in  the  old  infirmary,  close  to  the  main  gate, 
which  is  now  a  h6tel.  Within  the  conventual  buildings  are  four 
halls  formerly  used  for  the  reception  of  the  priors  of  the  various 
branch  houses  in  France,  Italy,  Burgundy  and  Germany.  The 
very  plain  and  unadorned  chapel  dates  from  the  xsth  century, 
but  the  cloisters,  around  which  cluster  the  thirty-six  small  houses 
for  the  fully  professed  monks,  are  of  later  date.  The  library  con- 
tained before  the  Revolution  a  very  fine  collection  of  books  and 
MSS.,  now  mostly  in  the  town  library  at  Grenoble. 

The  monks  were  expelled  in  1793,  but  allowed  to  return  in 
x8i6,  but  then  they  had  to  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  the  buildings 
and  the  forests  around,  though  both  one  and  the  other  were  due 
to  the  industry  of  their  predecessors.  They  were  again  expelled 
in  1904,  and  are  dispersed  in  various  houses  in  England,  at 
Pinerolo  (Italy)  and  at  Tarragona  (Spain).  It  is  at  the  last- 
named  spot  that  the  various  pharmaceutical  preparations  are 
now  manufactured  for  which  they  are  famous  (though  sold  only 
since  about  X840) — ^the  Elixir^  the  Boufe  d^acier  (a  mineral  paste 
or  salve) ,  and  the  celebrated  liqueur.  The  magnificent  revenues 
derived  from  the  i)rofits  of  this  manufacture  were  devoted  by  the 
monks  to  various  purposes  of  benevolence,  especially  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  which  owe  to  this  source  their  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  &c.,  built  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  monks. 

See  La  Grande  Chartreuse  par  un  Ch'arlreux  (Grenoble.  1898); 
H.  Fcnrand.  Guide  H  la  Grande  Chartreuse  (1889) ;  and  Les  Moniagnes 
de  la  Chartreuse  (1899).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

CHARWOMAN,  one  who  is  hired  to  do  occasional  household 
work.    "  Char  "  or  "  chare/'  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the 


word,  is  common,  in  many  forms,  to  Teutonic  languages,  meaning 
a' "  turn,"  and,  in  this  original  sense,  is  seen  in  "  ajar,"  properly 
"  on  char,"  of  a  door  "  on  the  turn  "  in  the  act  of  closing.  It  is 
thus  applied  to  a  "  turn  of  work,"  an  odd  job,  and  is  so  used,  in 
the  form  "  chore,"  in  America,  and  in  dialects  of  the  south-west 
of  England. 

CHASE,  SALMON  PORTLAND  (1808-X873),  American  states- 
man  and  jurist,  was  bom  in  Cornish  towitship.  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  13th  of  Januaty  x8o8.    His  father  died  in  18x7,  and  the 
son  passed  several  years  (1820-1824)  in  Ohio  with  his  uncle. 
Bishop  Philander  Chase  (1775-X852),  the  foremost  pioneer  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  West,  the  fiist  bishop  of 
Ohio  (181(^x831),  and  after  1835  bishop  of  Illinois.   He  graduate^ 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1826,  and  after  studying  law  un<le^ 
William    Wirt,   attorney-general   of   the    United   States,     i^^ 
Washington,  D.C.,wasadmitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  rcmov^^^ 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  X830.    Here  he  soon  gained  a  positiot\    o^ 
prominence  at  the  bar,  and  published  an  annotated  edit  to  «<^ 
which  long  remained  standard,  of  the  laws  of  Ohio.    At  a  t.tw>^ 
when  public  opinion  in  Cincinnati  was  largely  dominated    t>>r 
Southern  business  connexions,  Chase,  influenced  probably    l>^p 
James  G.  Bimey,  associated  himself  after  about  1836  with  tli« 
anti-slavery  movement,  and  became  recognized  as  the  leader  ot 
the  political  reformers  as  opposed  to  theGarrisonian  abolitionists. 
To  the  cause  he  freely  gave  his  services  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
particularly  conspicuous  as  counsel  for  fugitive  slaves  seized 
in  Ohio  for  rendition  to  slavery  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1793 — indeed,  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  attorney-general 
of  fugitive  slaves."    His  argument  (1847)  in  the  famous  Van 
Zandt  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  attracted 
particular  attention,  though  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  the 
kind  the  judgment  was  against  him.     In  brief  he  contended  that 
slavery  was  "  local,  not  national,"  that  it  could  exist  only  by 
virtue  of  positive  State  Law,  that  the  Federal  government  was 
not  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  create  slavery  anywhere, 
and  that  "  when  a  slave  leaves  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  he 
ceases  to  be  a  slave,  because  he  continues  to  be  a  man  and 
leaves  behind  him  the  law  which  made  him  a  slave."    In  X84X  he 
abandoned  the  Whig  party,  with  which  he  had  previously  been 
affiliated,  and  for  seven  years  was  the  undiluted  leader  of  the 
Liberty  party  in  Ohio;  he  was  remarkably  skilful  in  drafting 
platforms  and  addresses,  and  it  was  he  who  prepared  the  national 
Liberty  platform  of  1843  and  the  Liberty  address  of  X845. 
Realising  in  time  that  a  third  party  movement  could  not  succeed, 
he  took  the  lead  during  the  campaign  of  1848  in  combining  the 
Liberty  party  with  the  Barnburners  or  Van  Buren  Democrats 
of  New  York  to  form  the  Free-Soilers.    He  drafted  the  famous 
Free-Soil  platform,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.    His  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  establish  a  permanent  new  party  organization, 
but  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Northern  Democrats  to  force 
them  to  adopt  a  policy  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of 
slavery. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  the 
result  of  a  coalition  between  the  Democrats  and  a  small  group 
of  Free-Soilers  in  the  state  legislature;  and  for  some  years 
thereafter,  except  in  x8s2,  when  he  rejoined  the  Frce-Soilers, 
he  classed  himself  as  an  Independent  Democrat,  though  he 
was  out  of  harmony  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 
During  his  service  in  the  Senate  (184^x855)  he  was  pre-eminently 
the  champion  of  anti-slavery  in  that  body,  and  no  one  spoke 
more  ably  than  he  did  against  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854.  The  Kansas-Nebraska 
legislation,  and  the  subsequent  troubles  in  Kansas,  having 
convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  influence  the  Democrats, 
he  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  North-west  of  the  movement 
to  form  a  new  party  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
"  Appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  written  by  Chase  and  Giddings, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  24th  of  January 
1854,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  draft  of  the  Republican 
party  creed.    He  was  the  first  Republican  governor  of  Ohio, 
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serving  from  1855  to  1859.  Although,  with  the  cxcq>tion  of 
Seward,  he  was  the  most  prominent  Republican  in  the  country, 
and  had  done  more  against  slavery  than  any  other  Rq>ublican, 
he  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  i860, 
partly  because  his  views  on  the  question  of  protection  were  not 
orthodox  from  a  Republican  point  of  view,  and  partly  because 
the  old  line  Whig  element  could  not  forgive  his  coalition  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1849;  his  uncom- 
promising and  conspicuous  anti-slavery  record,  too,  was  against 
him  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  availability."  As  secretary 
of  the  treasury  in  President  Lincoln's  cabinet  in  Z86X-1864, 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Civil  War,  he  rendered  services 
of  the  greatest  value.  That  period  of  crisis  witnessed  two  great 
changes  in  American  financial  policy,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  banking  system  and  the  issue  of  a  legal  tender  paper 
currency.  The  former  was  Chase's  own  particular  measure. 
He  suggested  the  idea,  worked  out  all  of  the  important  principles 
and  many  of  the  details,  and  induced  Congress  to  accept  them. 
The  success  of  that  system  alone  warrants  his  being  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  American  financiers.  It  not  only  secured  an 
immediate  market  for  government  bonds,  but  it  also  provided 
a  permanent  uniform  national  currency,  which,  though  inelastic, 
b  absolutely  stable.  The  issue  of  legal  tenders,  the  greatest 
financial  blunder  of  the  war,  was  made  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
although  he  did  not,  as  he  perhaps  ought  to  have  done,  push 
his  opposition  (o  the  point  of  resigning. 

Perhaps  Chase's  chief  defect  as  a  statesman  was  an  insatiable 
desire  for  supreme  office.  It  was  partly  this  ambition,  and 
also  temperamental  differences  from  the  president,  which  led 
him  to  retire  from  the  cabinet  in  June  1864.  A  few  months 
later  (December  6,  1864)  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Judge; Taney,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1873.  Among  his  most  im- 
portant decisions  were  Texas  v.  White  (7  Wallace,  700),  1869,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  Constitution  provided  for  an  "  in- 
destructible unbn  composed  of  indestructible  states,"  VeazU 
Bank  V.  Fenno  (8  Wallace,  533),  1869,  in  defence  of  that  part 
of  the  banking  legislation  of  the  Civil  War  which  imposed  a 
tax  of  xo%  on  state  bank-notes,  and  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  (8 
Wallace,  603),  1869,  which  declared  certain  parts  of  the  legal 
tender  acts  to  be  unconstitutional.  When  the  legal  tender 
decision  was  reversed  after  the  appointment  of  new  judges, 
187X-1872  (Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  Wallace,  457),  Chase  prepared 
a  very  able  dissenting  opinion.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
gradually  drifted  back  toward  his  old  Democratic  position,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  Secure  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  presidency  in  187a.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  on  the  7th  of  May  1873.  Chase  was  one  of  the  ablest 
political  leaders  of  the  Civil  \Var  period,  and.  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank  of  American  statesmen. 

The  standard  bi(Mjaphy  is  A.  B.  Hart's  Salmon  Portland  Chase 
in  the  "  American  Statesmen  Series  "  (1890).  Less  philosophical, 
but  containing  a  greater  wealth  of  detail,  is  f.  W.  Shuckers'  Ltfe  and 
Public  Services  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  (New  York,  1874).  R.  B. 
Warden's  Account  of  the  Private  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  (Cincinnati,  1874)  deals  more  fully  with  Chase's 
private  life. 

CHASE,  SAMUEL  (1741-1811),  American  jurist,  was  bom  in 
Somerset  county,  Maryland,  on  the  17th  of  April  1741.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Annapolis  in  1761,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  from 
1774  to  1778  and  1784  to  1785  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  With  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Charles  Carroll  he  was 
sent  by  Congress  in  1776  to  win  over  the  Canadians  to  the  side 
of  the  revolting  colonies,  and  after  his  return  did  much  to 
persuade  Maryland  to  advocate  a  formal  separation  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  he  himself  being  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  and 
of  August  1776.  In  this  year  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  first  constitution  for  the  state  of 
Maryland.  After  serving  in  the  Maryland  convention  which 
ratified  for  that  slate  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  there 


vigorously  opposing  ratification,  though  afterwards  he  «-as  aa 
ardent  Federalist,  he  became  in  179 1  chief  judge  of  the  ^Maryland 
general  court,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1796  for  that  of  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
His  radical  Federalism,  however,  led  him  to  continue  active  in 
politics,  and  he  look  advantage  of  every  <^)portunity,  on  the 
bench  and  off,  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  party.  His  over- 
bearing conduct  while  presiding  at  the  trials  cl  John  Fries  for 
treason,  and  of  James  Thompson  Callcnder  (d.  181 3)  for  seditious 
libel  in  1800,  drove  the  lawyers  for  the  defence  frcun  the  court, 
and  evoked  the  wrath  of  the  Republicans,  who  were  stirred  to 
action  by  a  political  harangue  on  the  evil  tendencies  of  democracy 
which  he  delivered  as  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury  at  Baltimore  in 
1803.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  of 
impeachment  in  March  1804,  and  on  the  7  ih  of  December  1804 
the  House  managers,  chief  among  whom  were  John  Randolph, 
Joseph  H.  Nicholson  (1770-1817),  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney  (1772- 
1824),  laid  their  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate. 
The  trial,  with  frequent  interruptions  and  delays,  lasted  from 
the  and  of  January  to  the  xst  of  March  X805.  Judge  Chase  was 
defended  by  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  incMing  Luther 
Martin,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  (1765-1825),  Philip  Barton  Key 
(1757-X815),  Charles  Lee  (1758-1815),  and  Joseph  Hopkinscn 
(177&-1842).  The  indictment,  in  eight  articles,  dealt  with  his 
conduct  in  the  Fries  and  Callender  Iriab,  with  his  treatment  of 
a  Delaware  grand  jury,  and  (in  article  viii.)  with  his  making 
"  highly  indecent,  extra-judicial "  reflections  upon  the  national 
administration,  probably  the  greatest  offence  in  Republican  eyes. 
On  only  three  articles  was  there  a  majority  against  Judge  Chase, 
the  Urgcst,  on  article  viii.,  being  four  short  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  to  convict.  "  The  case,"  says  Henry  Adams,  "proved 
impeachment  to  be  an  impracticable  thing  for  partisan  purposes, 
and  it  decided  the  permanence  of  those  lines  of  constitutional 
development  which  were  a  refleclbn  of  the  common  law.'* 
Judge  Chase  resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  occupied  it 
imtil  his  death  on  the  19th  of  June  i8xx. 

See  The  Trial  of  Samvd  Chase  (2vols.,Washin^toa.  1805),  reported 
by  Samuel  H.  Smith  and  Thomas  Lloyd;  an  article  in  The  Amuritan 
Law  Review,  vol.  xxxiii.  (St  Louis,  Mo..  1899):  and  Henry  Adams's 
History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  u.  (New  York,  1889). 

CHASE,  WILLIAM  HERRnT  (1849-  ),  American  painter, 
was  bom  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  on  the  xst  of  November  1849. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  B.  F.  Hays  at  Indianapolis,  of  J.  O.  Eaton  in 
New  York,  and  subsequently  of  A.  Wagner  arid  Tiloty  in  Munich. 
In  New  York  he  established  a  school  of  his  own,  after  teaching 
with  success  for  some  years  at  the  Art  Students'  League.  A 
worker  in  all  mediums — oils,  water-colour,  pastel  and  etching — 
painting  with  distinction  the  figure,  landscape  and  still-lifc, 
he  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  portraits,  his  sit  ten  numbering 
some  of  the  most  imi>ortant  men  and  women  of  his  time.  Mr 
Chase  won  many  honours  at  home  and  abroad,  became  a  nsember 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  and  for  ten  years 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  Among  his 
important  canvases  arc  "  Ready  for  the  Ride  "  (Union  League 
Club,  N.Y.),  "The  Apprentice,"  "  Court  Jester,"  and  portraits 
of  the  painters  Whistler  and  Duveneck;  of  General  Webb  and 
of  Peter  C^i>er. 

CHASE.  (1)  (Fr.  ckasse,  from  Lat.  capiare^  frequentative 
of  capere,  to  take),  the  pursuit  of  wild  animals  for  food  oc 
sport  (see  Hunting).  The  word  is  used  of  the  pursuit  of  any- 
thing, and  also  of  the  thing  punued,  as,  in  naval  warfare,  of 
a  ship.  A  transferred  meaning  is  that  of  park  land  reserved 
for  the  breeding  and  hunting  of  wild  animals,  in  which  sense  it 
appears  in  various  place-names  in  England,  as  CaniKKk  Chase. 
It  is  also  a  term  for  a  stroke  in  tennis  (9.V.).  (3)  (Fr.  ckdsse^ 
Lat.  capsa,  a  box,  cf .  caisse,  and  "  chest "),  an  enclosure,  such 
as  the  mu2zle-end  of  a  gun  in  front  of  the  trunnioDS,  a  groove 
cut  to  hold  a  pipe,  and,  in  typography,  the  fraxne  enclosing  the 
"  forme." 

CHASING,  or  Enchasing,  the  art  of  piodudng  figures  and 
ornamental  patterns,  either  raised  or  iiMienled,  on  metallic 
surfaces  by  means  of  steel  tools  or  punches.    It  U  i^ractiscd 


CHASUBLE 


Fig,  7.  —  Batkof  a  Chasuble  of  Ilalbn  Brocaded  Damask  (Red)  with  Embroidered  Orphrcya. 
The  Vestment  \a  of  the  early  ibLh  cenlury,  the  Urphreys  of   the  Ute  t4tfa  ceniuqr. 

(English.     Iq  the  Victnrin  and  Albert  Museum.) 


